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PREFACE. 


The  foUoiriiig  **  Prospectus  "  was  affixed  to  this  work  during  its  publication 
in  Parts: — 

•*  The  andertaking  for  the  Original  Proprieton  of  WjoLxut's  DioTioiuaT  was  auopl^  ^, 
iBpffove  the  last  £<lition  of  their  WorW ;  hut,  io  fulfilliog  this  task^  Mb.  Smirt  has  realW 
produced  a  new  Work*  of  which  the  chief  features  are : 

"LA  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  with  correspondent  Schemes 
aod  Principles  of  Pronunciation. 

•<  IL  A  metiiod  of  indicating  the  pronunciation  of  words,  whicbi  hy  renouncing  altogether, 
the  pseteoce  of  exhibiting  no  more  letters  than  aounds>  is  less  barbarous  to  the  eye,  and  at 
ooce  intelligible. 

'These  are  the  altered  features  of  the  work  as  a  *  Critical  Pfnouneing  Dictionary  :* — otlier 
improvements  of  a  higher  kind  are  attempted  :— viz., 

'^  1.  Tb  exhibit  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  those  of  the  tame  family  throw  a  light 
OD  each  other's  meaning  and  application. 

«*  2.  To  furnish  as  much  insight  into  the  etymology  and  composition  of  words  as  can  be 
given  to  *  mete  BngUtk  inspector. 

*  3.  To  mark,  fn  instances  that  require  it,  the  change  from  ancient  to  modern  usages  and  to 
liisrtBgiish  iftords  that  ate  obeokte  or  obeolesoent,  technical,  unusual,  partially  authorized* 
c-r  TBlgar. 

"  4.  To  restore  from  Johnson's  Dictionary  the  obsolete  words  which  Walxkr  omits,  bfcause 
tbey  are  necessary  to  the  reading  of  authors  of  the  Elizabethan  age;  and  to  insert,  ^om 
ToDD^  WsBSTER,  aud  other  sources,  all  the  important  words  which  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science  has  accumulated  since  the  days  of  Johnson. 

**  S.  To  define,  with  cautious  exactitude,  words  applied  to  the  assumed  </(a/ain  all  geaeral  or. 
abstract  reasoning,  and  which  refer  in  any  way  to  the  process  itself:  because,  in  a  Dictionary 
meant  for  geoeral  use,  it  is  deemed  highly  important  to  indicate  the  fact,  that  words  are  not 
merdy  the  expositors;  but  are  al^o  the  ihstrvusnts  of  thinking.** 

<    '  > 

I  vacoid  this  Pn^pectus  not  merely  as  a  statement  of  the  objects  propose,  bui 
to  justify  tha  title,  fVtdker  remodelled^  which  the  proprietors  give  the  worki 
and  my  own  claim,  notwithstanding  that  title,  to  be  considered  its  author,  tind 
not  the  mete  editor.  I  have  indeed  copied  from  Walker  the  method  of  referring, 
tbroof^nt  the  Dictionary,  to  principles  of  pronunciatSon  laid  down  at  the  com-* 
menceraent ; — I  believe  his  Dictionary  owes  its  reputation  to  the  obvious  excel* 
Icnceof  this  plan; — but  judging  those  principles  susceptible  of  material  im« 
provement  with  respect  both  to  the  discrimination  of  the  sounds,  the  method  of 
indicating  them,  and  the  manner  of  developing  the  rules,  I  have  entirely  re-cast 
and  re-written  the  whole  of  that  part  of  his  work :  And,  with  regard  to  the 
Dictionary  itself,  I  believe  a  single  glance  at  its  pages  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  it  is  different  in  plan  and  execution  not 
only  from  Walker's  Dictionary,  but  from  all  its  predecessors  of  like  bulk  and  similar 
pretensions.     In  other  dictionaries  of  this  kind,  the  uniform  practice  has  been,  to 
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..take  the  definitions  implicitly  froiti  Johnson ;  but  the  etymologies  and  atithontles 
vtete  necessarily  omitted;  and,  hence,  words  are  very  often  jumbled  iogeUzer 
whose  diflTerent  origin  he  distinguishes,  and  senses  arc  brought  fbrward  -which, 
being  unsupported  by  examples,  are  not  unfrequently  obscure,  and  almost  always 
deficient  in  the  appearance  of  connection  and  easy  transition.  In  the  absence 
of  authorities,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  (o  give  the  best  clew  I  could    to  all 

n  the  j»ocit6Je  senses  of  a  word,  either  by  stating  the  general  meaning  finst.  Bad 

•  |>cnte  deducing  its  ascertained  special  applications,  or  by  firrt  laying  down  its 
literal  or  primitiYe  use,  and  hence  obtaining  its  derivative  or  figurative  senses. 

'It  seldom  happened  that,  in  accordance  with  this  intention,  I  could  take  the 
deliuitjk)ns  exactly  as  I  found  them.  I  had  besides  to  introduce,  in  the  best  way 
I  c^mld,  some  twenty  thousand  words  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Walker  r  of 
these,  a  very  few  do  not  appear  in  any  other  dictionary ;  the  rest  being  supplied 
!by  Todd,  Webster,  and  other  collectors :  but  though  the  materials  were  provided 

<  to  my  hand,  the  arrangement,  in  a  work  of  this  limited  compass,  required  much 

'\  contrivance,  and  was  attended  with  considerable  anxiety.  I  found  in  fact  that  I 
eouki  not  aet  up  to  my  own  views  without  throwing  the  scissors  quite  aside,  and 
working  wholly  with  my  pen ;  and  there  is  not,  in  consequence,  a  single  pago  of 

X  tbis,J)ieiioaary  which  I  have  not  written  out  and  sent  to  the  printer  hi  manu- 
script.   The  opinion,  moreover,  which  I  entertain  of  the  relation  between    the 

r  jreasonipg  process  and  the  instrumentality  of  language, — an  opinion  not  new, 

'  perhaps,  but,  if  just,  not  sufficiently  indicated  or  insisted  Upon  in  lexicography, 

— rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  pay  a  more  than  usual  attention  to  certain 

4erms  which  have  reference  to  the  relation  I  speak  of,  or  remarkably  display 

'  the  trrtnig  notions  we  are  apt  to  acquire  by  not  regarding  it.     On  this    point, 

'^without  explaining  myself  further  in  the  brief  limits  of  a  preface,  I  may  refer  my 

'reader  at  his  leisure  to  such  heads  as  Thinking,  IdeOj  Sense,   Consciousness, 

TSfoiiont  Opinion^  Truth,  Moral  iCerlaintij)^  Reason^  Logic,  Syllogism,  Essence, 

lAmom^  Science^  Knowledge^  Philosophy^  Physics,  Metaphysics^  Fatalism,  Fore- 

rJtnowkdge,  freewill.  Nature,  Chance,  Good,  Evil,  &c. 

V  In  short,  having  ventured  to  innovate  on  the  plan  of  other  dictionaries,  which, 

lilce  thisj  sacrifice  higher  pretensions  to  convenience  of  bulk,  I  wish,  as  I  must 

V  be  responsible  for  the  defects,  to  put  in  my  claim  to  the  merits  also,  if  haply  any 

'  merits  should  be  found.     For  this  meed  I  have  toiled  hard  and  earnestly,  and 

not,  I  can  assure  my  reader,  as  a  mere  mercenary  labourer.     I  feel  it  due  to  ray 

<  Son  to  add  that  I  have  not  worked  alone  :  he  has  been  my  co-operator  throughout 

\  the  whole,  and  has  oflen  assisted  me  in  more  essential  respects  than  those  of 

t  ofilltttion  or  transcription. 
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9i  y^dfAfta. — Piutarch,  de  Muiiea, 


In  lan^age  ipoken  as  in  langaag^  song,  there  are  three  things  which  reach  the  ear  simul- 
taneoiisW.  tone  or  modalation,  time  or  rhythm,  and  tillable.  In  each  of  these  respects,  every 
langaage  agrees  with  others  generally,  but  differs  in  certain  characteristic  peculiarities.  It  is 
tathe  English  language  and  its  oral  characteristics  that  the  Schemes  and  Principles  are  to 
be  adapted ;  and  that  quality  or  element  which  happens  to  be  mentioned  last  in  the  quotation 
giTen  abore,  properly  comes  first  under  consideration. 

A  syllable  is  not  always,  nor  usually,  an  ultimate  element  of  speech :  we  begin,  then,  with 
rowels  and  consonants,  which  are  the  elements  of  syllables. 

The  Towel  sounds  of  the  English  language  are,  in  strict  theory,  only  seven,  which,  beginning 
wiA  that  requiring  the  narrowest  opening  of  the  mouth,  proceeding  to  the  broadest,  and 
tbence  to  that  which  most  contracts  it  at  the  sides,  are,  e,  a,  ur,  (the  r  mute,  but  giving  to  the 
«  the  sound  heard  in  urgent,)  ah,  (the  A  mute,  but  signifying  the  Italian  sound  of  a,)  awe,  (the 
wrmote,  but  signifying  that  the  previous  letter  has  the  broad  sound  called  the  German  a,)  o, 
and  SS.  But  these  seven  sounds,  modified,  qualified,  and  compounded,  give  existence  to  fifty- 
five  varieties  of  vowel  sound,  as  exemplified  in  the  former  of  the  two  schemes  in  the  ensuing 
padres.  T\se  consonant  sounds  are  twenty-two  in  number,  but,  for  practical  reasons  which 
appear  in  the  Scheme,  (see  Elements  63,  64,)  they  are  considered  as  being  twenty- four.  These 
elements  of  syllables,  then,  although  only  twenty-nine  in  strictness,  are  laid  down  practically 
to  the  amount  of  seventy-nine.  The  order  of  the  alphabet  is  not  followed  either  in  the  Schemes 
or  in  the  Principles,  but  an  order  better  suited  on  many  accounts  to  the  purposes  in  view,  the 
Dotice  of  the  sounds  of  letters  in  their  alphabetical  order  being  reserved  for  the  head  of  each 
respective  division  in  the  Dictionary. 
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SCHEME  OF  THE  VOWELS. 


*^  Foi  further  information  respecting  each  sound,  see  its  correspondent  number  in  the  Prin- 
ciples following  the  Schemes. 

Note  that  a,  t,  '\,  o,  -u,  ^,  >s,  V  so  printed,  are  mute,  though  in  general  significant :  (171 :)  Note 
further  that  the  mark  (  '  )  changed  to  (  '  )  as  a  to  4,  signifies  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  the 
correspondent  accented  vowel;  that  an  Italic  letter  implies  a  change  or  corruption  in  the 
quality;  and  that  no  change  of  indication  implies  that  there  is  no  change  of  quantity  or 
quality,  the  difference  in  such  case  being  merely  that  of  remitted  accent. 

THE  ALPHABETIC  VOWELS. 
By  nature  long^  though  iiabfe  to  be  fhort  or  thortenecL 
Accented  VoweU.  Unaccented  Vowels. 

I.  a.  a\,  Ay^  as  in  gad,  ga\t,  pa^j.  2.  k,  A^  4^  as  in  i-e'rial,  re'-tA\l,  gate'-wl^ 

3.  e,  e<,  ea,  as  in  me,  meet,  meat        ^    4.  ^,  h,  ^  as  in  di-f/,  ped'i-grii,  gaK-ll^. 

5.  ^'   »5»  y»  _     ^      as  in  wide,  defied,  defy.  6.  T,  Te,   y,    as  in  i-de'a,  for^ti-fies,  for'ti-fy, 

7.  o,  oa,  ot,  ou,  o«,  as  in  no,  boat,  f^£,  soul,      8.  &,  ^       as  in  6-bef,  fol'-l6M». 

[blOND. 

9.  u,  uty  u\,  as  in  cube,  due,  iliVt.  10.  i&,  &i,        at  in  A-turp'^  a'-g&e. 

THE  ESSENTIALLY  SHORT  VOWELS. 

11.  {[,  as  in  mSn,  chSpman.  12.  S.,  a,  as  in  Hc-cept',  chap'-man. 

13.  St  as  in  l^nt.  14.  ^,       as  in  si'-l^nt. 

15.  T,  as  in  pit.  16.  T,        as  in  saw'-pit. 

17.  5,  as  in  n5t,  cSmmon.  \8,  6,  o,   as  in  p51-lute',  com-mand',  com'-mon, 

19.  u,  as  in  nut,  custard.  20.  u,        as  in  wal'-nut,  cir'-ctis. 

21.  d6,a8  in  g'^d,  hd6d:  an  incidental  vowtl,  22.  o6,       as  in  child'-hd5d:  an  incidental  vowel. 


23.  i    i\ 


THE  REMAINING  INCIDENTAL  VOWELS. 
By  nature  hng^  though  liable  to  be  shortened, 

as  in  papi,  the  interj.  iH.     24.  ^,  A\,  as  in  p(i-pa',  man'-n J,  Messi'-^\v. 


25.  iva,  ivfii,  or  kxn,     as  in  \i\a,  the  noun  sub.    26.  Aw,        as  iu  jack'-di-«. 

[a>»i,  &c. 


27.  W, 
29.  oi,  oy, 
31.  ou,ow, 


as  in  p53l.  28.  oo,        as  in  whirl'-pool,  cuc'-koo. 

as  in  toil,  boy.  30.  oi,  oy,  as  in  tur'-moil,  foot'-boy. 

as  in  noun,  now,  brown.      32.  ou,  ow,  as  in  pro'-noun,  nut'-brown. 


THE  VOWELS  WHICH  TERMINATE  IN  GUTTURAL  VIBRATION. 

By  nature  long^  though  liable  to  be  shortened. 
38.  ar,        equivalent  to  ir,         as  in  ardent.     34.  ar,  ar,        equivalent  to  ir,  Ar,  as  in  ar- 


35.  er,  ir, 

37.  or, 
39.  ur, 
41.  are, 

43.  ere, 

45.  ire, 

47.  ore, 

49.  ure, 

SI.  OOr, 


as  m  ermine, 
[virtue, 
as  in  order, 
as  in  urgent, 
as  in  mar*. 


cade',  dol'-lor. 
36.  er,  er,  ir,  as  in  com'-merce,  let'-ter,  na'-dir. 


equivalent  to  imr, 
equivalent  to  a'ur. 
equivalent  to  e'ur, 
equivalent  to  I'ur, 
equivalent  to  o'ur, 
equivalent  to  u'ur,  as  in  mure, 
equivalent  to  R/ur,     as  in  p09r. 


as  in  mere, 
as  in  mire, 
as  in  more. 


53.  ower,    equivalent  to  ow'ur,  as  iu  power. 


38.  or,  or, 
40.  ur, 
42.  Are, 

44.  kn, 

46.  irc, 

48.  Are, 

50.  Are, 

52.  oor, 

54,  ower. 


as  in  stu'-por,  or  in  sai'-lor. 

as  in  sul'-phur. 

equivalent  to  iur,     as  in  weK- 

fare. 
equivalent  to  Iur,     as   in  at'- 

mosphlrc. 
equivalent  to  Iur,     as  in  em'- 

pTre. 
equivalent  to  iur,     asinthere'- 

equivalent  to  uur,    as  in    fi^'- 

Are. 
equivalent  to  oour,  as  in  black'- 

a-moor. 
equivalent  to  owur,  as  in  cauK- 

i>  flower. 


55.  ( ' )  a  slight  semi-consonant  sound  between  I  and  y  consonant,  heard  in  the  transition  from 
certain  consonant  to  certain  vowel  sounds;  as  in  lute,  (l*55t,)  jew,  (j*55,)  nature,  (na'-ch'oor,) 
g*arment,  k*ind. 


SCHEME  OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 


*«*  For  farther  information  respecting  each  consonant,  see  its  correspondent  number  in  the 
Principles  following  the  Schemes. 

Note  that,  as  in  the  former  Scheme,  e,  ^^  so  printed,  are  mute  but  significant  Note,  likewise, 
that  two  or  more  ways  of  marking  a  sound  (s,  or  c,  or  ss>  for  instance  for  the  59th)  imply 
M  difference  in  the  sound  itself. 

56.  b as  in  hand,  perhaps,  vehement. 

58.  jf  beginnbg  a  syllable 


{as  in  you.  And  this  sound  is  always  to  be  understood 
as  present  in  u,  i,  Arc,  which  are  equivalent  to  yOS, 
and  yoor. 


S9.  8  and  ss ;  also  c  or  sc  before  e  or  i.  as  in  sell,  sit,  mass ;  cell,  face,  cit,  seme,  science. 
(»0.  x,xa,Z€   •.•...•• ••  as  in  zeal,  buzz,  maze. 

61.  sh  .   . .   .            •  (as  in  m7sh'-un,  so  spelled  to  signify  the  pronunciation 
"* .......•• ^     ^f  mission. 

62.  lb.  •     •  fas  in  vTzh'-iin,  so  spelled  to  signify  the  pronunciation 

*"*** •••••• ....|     ^^  vision. 

«.cb,lch .8  in  chair,  each,  match,  R"*"';"' ""•?'«  ««''^ 

M.  i;  and  alw  K  before  e  or » a,  in  jog ;  gem,  age,  gin,"^^,,  ^^  ^  ,^,^^  ^  J^  ^^ 

S5.  f,  ff,  f«. as  in  fo^,  cuff,  life. 

^.  Vy      vft  • .  • • as  in  vain,  love. 

67.  tk as  in  (fcin,  pith* 

^.ihf    die as  in  ^en,  wi^,  breattle. 

69.  1,  U,  1( as  in  let,  mill,  sale. 

70.  n,  mnif  me • .  as  in  may,  hammer,  blame. 

71.  0,  nn,  nt as  in  no,  banner,  tune. 

72.  og as  in  ring. 

73.  r,rr,  as  audibly  be^nning  a  syllable;!  as  in  ray,  erect,  florid,  (••florrid,)  torrid  ;  pray,  spread. 

or  being  one  of  a  combination  of  >    Under  other  circumstances,  the  letter  is  a  sign  of 
consonants  that  begin  a  syllable.]     mere  guttural  vibration. 

74.  p,  pp,  pe • .  •  • as  in  pop,  supper,  hope. 

75.  b,  bb,  be. • as  in  bob,  rubber,  robe. 

76.  k,  ck,  ke;  also  c  final,  and  c  beforel      •    ,,•  „  u^^i,  K«ir, .  ««♦:-  ««♦  «^*  ««♦  «i-:»» 

a,  o,  or  u,  or  a  con^nant /*•  *°  ^'^^'  *'*''^'  ^**^ '  *°**^'  ^*'  "^^  ^°*'  ^^•*"- 

77.  g,  before  a,  o,  or  u,  or  a  consonant. .  as  in  gap,  got,  gun,  g\]«ss,  plague,  grim. 

78.  t,  tt.  te as  in  ten,  matter,  mate. 

79.  d,  dd,  de as  in  den^  madder,  made. 

Iq  this  Scheme  the  letters  q  and  x  are  dispensed  with ;  for  k  or  c  can  always  be  ased  to  indicate 
tbe  sound  of  the  former,  and  ks,  ksh,  or  z,  the  sound  of  the  latter.    See,  however,  Prtn.  188. 

Hie  elements  forming  the  syllables  into  which  all  words  of  really  English  origin  are  resolv- 
able, are  presumed  to  be,  practically,  as  many  as  these  tables  exhibit.  By  spelling  words  as 
tbe  examples  indicate,  witn  such  marks  for  some  of  the  vowels,  and  such  choice  of  letters  for 
nme  of  the  conionants  as  are  exhibited  above,  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  may  be 
tbowo  without  requiring  a  constant  reference  to  these  schemes  after  once  attentively  examining 
tfaem.  Tbe  only  key  words  the  inspector  is  likelv  to  need,  are  the  following  from  the  Vowel 
Scheme,  gite^-wl<^:  chip'-man:  pi-pi':  |J>»:  gdod:  j*C5,  i,e.jew,  a,  e,  '%,  &c  mute;  and  the 
fottovin^  from  the  Consonant  Scheme,  mTsh-un,  t.  c.  miisioni  vtzh-un,  t.  e.  vition :  tttn :  ^n ; 
which  wiU  accordingly  run  at  the  foot  of  the  left  and  right  hand  pages  throughout  the  dictionary. 

*^  The  words  serving  for  examples  in  these  schemes  are  such  as  in  no  instance  admit  of 
BBorethan  one  accent.  In  the  dictionary,  when  a  word  admits  of  more  than  one  accent,  the 
pnacipal  accent  b  denoted  by  the  doable  accentual  mark  (^),    See  Prin.  85. 
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PRINCIPLES. 


1.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


Audibie  Element*  of  Sjfllabie*  at  exhibited  m  the 

ScMemes, 

1.  S)  a\>  a^.  The  English  alphabetic  ac- 
cented a,  in  the  mouth  of  a  well-educated  Lon- 
doner, is  not  exactly  the  sound  which  a  French 
mouth  utters  either  inf^e,  or  in  /Ste,  being  not 
80  narrow  as  the  formeri  nor  so  broad  as  the 
latter.  Moreover,  it  is  not  quite  simple,  but 
finishes  more  slenderly  than  it  begins,  tapering, 
so  to  speak,  towards  the  sound  I. 

2.  A,  k\f  a\j.  This  tapering  off  into  I  cannot 
be  heard  in  the  unaccented  alphabetic  i,  ow- 
ing to  its  shorter  quantity.  It  must  be  noted, 
besides,  that  letter  a  very  seldom  retains  its 
alphabetic  sound  when  unaccented,  but,  being 
final  in  a  syllable,  almost  uniformly  deviates 
into  d,  the  24th  element.  (See  98.)  Cases  in 
which  it  retains  its  distinct  alphabetic  sound, 
under  the  circumstance  in  view,  are  instanced 
below.^ 

3.  e,  ee,ea,  is  the  slenderest  of  the  English 
vowels,  corresponding  to  that  which  in  most 
other  languages  is  denoted  by  i. 

4.  ^,  h,  l^  differs  from  the  preceding  by  its 
sliort  quantity.  The  quantity,  however,  is  not 
always  equally  short: — in  pedigree ,  for  in- 
stance, (pronounced  pdd'-^gr^e,;  it  is  not  so 
short  in  the  third  syllable  as  in  the  second. 
Generally  it  is  as  short  as  f,  with  which  it  is 
identical,  except  that  i  is  essentially  short, 
while  the  unaccented  alphabetical  £  is  by  na- 
ture capable  of  quantity.    The  word  tWivm- 

*  The  nnnccented  a  in  a-e^riat,  MHcha-ism,  rhA-ofic, 
&c.,  keeps  its  sound  on  account  of  the  vowel  in  the  next 
syllable;  in  bi/mrea,-ted  there  seems  a  propriety  in  keep- 
ing it  distinct,  at  least  if  we  recollect  Uiiit  the  word 
might  htive  had,  and  perhaps  more  conectly,  the  form 
hi^rfcate ;  and  this  example  will  serve  for  others  of  a 
similar  description.  Acron-ma^ic  is  an  un- English  word, 
and  may  keep  its  middle  a  distinct  till  it  becomes  fa- 
miliar to  our  mouths.  So  likewise  avra,  n^aa,  which 
are  decidedly  Latin,  may  have  their  final  a  pronounced  as 
Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  final  a  of 
Latin  words  till  use  makes  them  English,  and  gives  to 
their  final  a  that  easier  sound  we  hear  in  comma.  A 
secondary  accent,  if  it  does  not  decidedly  shorten  (he 
syllable  by  attracting  the  consonant,  (see  9S)  will  always 
keep  letter  a  in  its  alphabetic  sound,  on  effect  especially 
observable  when  the  word  Is  related  to  another  word  in 
which  the  a  is  followed  ly  a  consonant  and  e  mute 
Thiu  the  a  in  M/em-live  is  pronounced  as  clearly  as  in 
To  o^enle ;  and  the  a  in  dtscowr'tk-ger  scarcely  deviates 
Arom  the  sound  it  has  in  diteour'mge, 
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W//y  (pronounced  in'-dl-vix'-^btl"-^tl^)  must, 
in  strict  theory,  be  said  to  have  one  and  tlie 
same  vowel  sound  in  each  syllable;  hut prao 
ticiil  views  rendering  the  distinction  necessary, 
we  consider  the  vowel  in  three  of  the  syllables 
to  be  essentially  short,  and  the  vowel  in  the 
remaining  four  to  be  naturally  long,  althoughi 
from  situation,  quite  as  short  as  i. 

5.  I,  le,  y.  This  sound  is  diphthongal.  In 
the  mouth  of  a  well-bred  Londoner  it  begins 
with  the  sound  heard  in  ur,  but  without  sound- 
ing the  r,  and  tapers  off  into  h.  Some  allege 
its  composition  to  be  1  and  I,  but  this  is 
northern  ;  while  others  make  it  to  be  h»  and 
h,  which  is  still  more  rustic.  The  affirmation 
ay  is,  however,  a  union  of  the  sounds  if-^t  at 
least  as  that  word  is  commonly  pronounced  ; 
though  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
phrase,  **  The  ayes  have  it,'*  it  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  custom  to  pronounce  the  plural  word 
as  uniting  the  sounds  twMz,  or  as  it  might 
be  written  oy»  rhyming  with  boyt, 

6.  I,  u,  y.  This  unaccented  sound  differs 
from  the  foregoing  by  the  remission  of  accent 
only;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  alphabetic 
T  being  diphthongal,  the  letter  t  cannot  at  the 
same  time  claim  its  alphabetic  sound,  and 
suffer  a  contraction  as  the  other  vowel  letters 
do,  but  if,  like  them,  it  suffer  contraction,  it 
can  be  only  by  losing  its  diphthongal  nature. 
If,  for  instance,  we  shorten  the  i  in  di-iuie,  as 
we  shorten  o  in  di^-main,  we  must  drop  one 
part  of  its  sound ;  hence  the  usual  pronuncia- 
tion is  dh4ute :  and  if  we  shorten  the  same 
sound,  namely,  T  in  pafatlnet  ^^  shall  for  the 
same  reason,  reduce  the  sound  of  the  word  to 
patattm.  Accordingly,  letter  i  or  y,  being  un- 
accented when  final  m  a  syllable,  or  followed 
by  a  consonant  and  Dnal  e  mute,  although  re< 
quired  by  the  general  rules  of  the  language  to 
be  sounded  alphabetically,  that  is,  by  the 
rules  which  embrace  all  the  voweMetters 
without  stopping  to  regard  exceptions,  falls  in 
fact  under  a  special  exemption  to  the  general 
laws ;  t  or  y  under  the  circumstanses  stated, 
being  regarded  as  more  regularly,  because 
more  commonly  pronounced  ^  or  t  than  T.  (See 
105.)  The  words  which  escape  the  operation 
of  this  special  or  exceptive  rule  as  regards 
letter  t  or  y,  are  however  so  numerous  as  to 
render  the  point  not  a  little  puzzling,  and 


ELEMENTS  OF  SYLLABLES. 


motmt  mnaiki  >re  lubjoioEil  at  tlie  foot  oF  Ihe 
paf^e  to  aa'ut  in  clearing  the  difficult;;.' 

7.  5,  og,  Oi,  en,  oa,  i*  like  the  FreDch  A.  Id 
a  LoDdonei'i  moulli.  il  ia  nM  almaji  quite 
•  inilite,  bat  U  apt  to  contract  tonard  the  end, 
finiihing  alinoat  a*  Oo  in  As. 

8.  ^  i*>  in  remitting  the  accent,  and  with 
accent  ita  leagtb,  prnenre*  it>  ipeciflc  quality, 
with  DO  liabilitj  (o  the  diphthongal  character 
Vi  vhich  the  accented  sound  ia  liable.  The  a 
in  lo-iar^-co,  o-pin'ioii,  fitki%,  {—ftfta^  &a, 
>■  earrapted_ODlT  bjr  lulgar  ■peahen. 

V.  u,  ii>,  uv  though  for  practical  purpoMS 
reckoned  among  the  voweli,  ii,  in  truth,  the 
•yllable  jOS,  cumpoied  of  the  conionant  ele- 
nwnt  56,  and  the  vowel  element  27.  Hence 
the  rule  that "  the  article  a  muit  take  the  foriu 
■■■  if  the  next  word  begin*  with  a  vowel,"  doe* 
out  applj  to  word*  beginning  with  ii:  Tor  we 
nigfat  >B  well  Mf  "an  jautnful  face,"  ai  laj 

10.  &,  it.  Althoagh  a  diphthong  can 
■csrcel;  loae  in  Imgth  without  Imiog  ili  diph 
tb(»gal  character,  jet  a  ifllable  compoved  a( 
_ ...J   ^  vowel  may  in  general  be 


•McibMlf  bBDtt  asd  oi  InitUl  irlkbk:  ire  ma; 


mill^ltOM,  imkwtion.  Cow'fAMtr, 


iFfi'^ltc. 


■iHliDa  bt/y,  u  *^i/1.  fUnff.  lie,  ilmil  Tith  mtl'- 
Oftl.  rftwfi.  rrwtfaf.  (uh  TBb.  not  Uh  DDan  fnv 

T.dtJDBriv«1ja^>*1.aDdp«Tliapi  a  fow  other*  of  ■  ainilUT 
kimi,  vbteh  pnnrvB  Ibe  lonj^  KuDd  of  (he  Ban]  y  or  i 

tfA^T  dUtU|iiihi^  fron  Ibv^vnU  prteiice  of  Um  !■□- 
nuv.  HtbHtthoi  fkr  Ifafl  dotnioloa  dT  tho  luecial  ru1« 
te  einr  mad  anpflrpluaiL     BuL  when  ire  inqulrv  vhfit  La 

iiAaf  nlUbta.  HI  ll  dijiito.  l^-pttlMil :  at  bm  II  ii  1o  be 

tie.  u  la  ftwliia^  ttrviit.  manttmt.  briffamlitt,  we  eoine  La 
MBl  IjCHDt  uttbedlelioiurr  toLnrB.inredhpArtlculu 
■V^ikfre.     It  iDl|b1  be  uld  thai  Letter  i  befnfr  Ibfl  an^ 


Bomelhing  shortened.  The  lyllable  under  re- 
view, niav  be  aa  short  BS  it  run  be  made  in 
mon-i-mert/,  cJ-i-.w(e,  nrZ-i-dii,  Sc,  provided 
it  lose  il  in  dd  other  rwpecl;  for  the  am.illeiit 
corruption  or  ita  sound  in  such  situnliiins,  car- 
ries with  it  an  impression  of  negligent  vul- 
garity. Yet  there  are  situations  in  wliich  the 
Full  sound  both  of  ii  and  &  cannot  be  ptescn'ed 
without  an  appearance  of  pedantry.  See  61, 
62,63,64,69,73. 

11.  i.  This  sound,  which  is  properly  deemed 
the  aecond  sound  of  letter  a,  differs  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  quantity  both  from  a  or  i  and  i: — 
it  ia  much  nearer  the  latter  than  tile  former. — 
indeed  so  near,  that  in  theorj  the;  are  con- 
sidered identical ;  but  it  is  not,  practically,  so 
broad  as  i.  The  word  Jai  in  a  Londoner's 
mouth  has  pveu  a  narrower  sound  than  /at  (a 
coxcomb)  haa  in  a  Parisian's.  Perhaps  in  no 
langoaKe  hut  our  own  is  there  that  complete 
shutting  in  or  stoppage  of  a  sound  at  the  oeit 
instant  from  its  utterance,  which  ii  the  cliaruc- 
tcrislic  of  this  and  Ihe  following  five  sounds. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
when  /,  J,  or  n,  follow  the  letter,  we  are  apt,, 
'en  in  London,  to  give  a  sli);hl  ptoloiigatioa 


3  the  VI 


vauld,  1 


.  jnifl.  J/OH,  plant;  whicl 
ilight  prolougscian  was  once  universally  ac 
companied  by  a  decidedly  broader  sound,  tuci: 
ight  be  ligniBcd  by  grift,  glisa,  pliot 
1 r  .1 — ij   —'■-(,] J  this  IS  yei 


long  speaker. 


pie  has  for  a  long  time  ii 
practice,  which  the  orthography  of  Che  irords 
manifestly  does  not  warrant;  and  as,  of  two 
opinions  or  tastes,  il  was  necessary  to  embrace 
one,  the  author  of  this  dictionary  takes,  with 
Walker,  the  side  of  regularity.  But  Walker 
is  a  bieot;  he  allows  of  no  compromise  be- 
tween the  brood  1,  with  which  a  vulgar  moutb 

possible,  than  the  a  in  al,  with  which  en  af- 
fected speaker  minces  the  same  word.  Surely 
in  a  casf^  like  (his,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
avoiding  the  censure  of  both  parties  by  shun- 

each ;  and  this  medium  sound  in  the  case  in 

question,  may  safely  be  affirmed  (o  be  the  one 

:ua11y  in   use  by  the  best  speakers  wherever 

leramarkedinlhisdictionarir,Bsin  Walker's, 

to  be  pronounced  i,  once  had  the  sound  1. 

12.  i,  a,  unaccented,  differs  in  quality  from 
the  preceding  bj  verginj;  toward  tlie  sound  ij  ; 
'  I  distinct  utterance  being  neat  to  a,  iu 
•score  or  colloquial  utterance  carrying  it  en- 
rely  into  u.  In  final  syllables  the  more 
•scure  sound  prevails;  in  initial  syllables 
the  more  distinct 

~  .  E,  in  theory,  is  reckoned  the  same 
d  as  L  That  it  doe*  uol  differ  from 
quality  may  bo  perceived  by  tlie  effect  of 
rsory  pronunciation  of  c/i'-m jte,  ufli-nikte, 
which  reduce  into  c/.'-mSt,  ulii-mit.  And 
e  we  mny  perceive  how  na'-ii^  and  ^-hj', 
as  ihey  were  originally  pronounced,  have  been 
shortened  by  their  frequent  occurrence  in  di* 
=-■    "^    ijrandnmj-.     See  119, 


VI 
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14.  ii,  unaccented,  is  liable  to  be  sounded  i ; 
Dor  must  this  be  considered  an  inelegance  in 
such  words  as  Ae/metf  duel,  hoxtt,  &c.,  which 
may  be  sounded  hel-mit,  duAl,  6oj>-iz,  &c^  al- 


proyi-dHnce,  dii/i-d9nd,  &c  Again,  the  i  is 
quite  sunk  in  ffrovei,  (^rW-vl,)  widen,  (W-dn,) 
&c.  (114).  With  these  exceptions,  which  the 
references  in  the  dictionary  will  indicate,  every 
irregularity  in  the  sound  of  unaccented  S  must 
be  guarded  against  as  a  vulgarism. 

15.  ?,  in  theory,  is  reckoned  the  same  as  k ; 
and  that  it  does  not  much  differ  in  quality  may 
be  perceived  by  the  word  coun''ter(£^t,  in  which 
€  in  the  last  syllable  shortens  itself  into  u 
"rhe  pronunciation  of  the  word  chemiMtry 
(kTm'-i»-t^l^J)  appears  less  irregular  when  the 
identity  of  k  and  t  is  considered.  No  doubt 
the  current  pronunciation  was  established  by 
the  old  way  of  spelling  the  word ;  but  if  we 
deem  the  e  in  the  modern  spelling  to  be  short- 
ened into  I,  we  get  the  actual  pronunciation 
thus :  Che'-misiry,  ch^m-M/rv==chTm-t«/ry. 

16.  I,  unaccented,  differs  from  the  foregoing 
by  the  remission  of  accent  only. 

17.  5,  in  tlieory,  is  reckoned  the  same  as  in ; 
and  that  it  does  not  differ  in  quality  may  be 
perceived  by  observing  that  saii,  /omU,  Ac, 
though  pronounced  slMslt,  flwlt,  &c.  in  slow 
utterance,  are  liable  to  be  shortened  into  s5lt, 
f51t,  &c    It  is  further  observable  that  before 

9t,  and  th,  letter  o  is  frequently  sounded 


prefix  eon",  and  the  only  excuse  for  not  so 
markmg  it,  is,  the  difficulty  of  fixing  what  by 
Its  nature  is  vague  and  fluctuating.  Further 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  o  before  n  u  frequently 
sunk  entirely  in  final  unaccented  syllable^ 
See  114. 

19,  u,ur,  (without  sounding  the  r,)  and  L 
are  all,  m  theory,  the  same,  the  last  however 
more  or  leas  approaching  the  sound  i,  accord- 
ing as  the  speaker  is  more  or  less  distinct, 
ihey  are  all  modifications  of  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  vowel,— that  is  to  say,  the 
vowel  which  is  uttered  in  the  easiest  open 
position  of  the  mouth.  ^^ 

20.  u,  unaccented,  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding only  by  the  remission  of  accent.  All 
the  vowel  letters  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, are  liable,  when  unaccented,  to  fall 
into  this,  the  natural  vowel. 

Here  finbh  what  may  be  considered  the 
regular  sounds  of  the  vowel  letters,  of  which 
each  has  four,  namely,  its  alphabetic  sound 
accented  and  unaccented,  and  its  essentially 
short  sound  accented  and  unaccented, 

21,  56,  This  sound,  essentially  short,  is,  in 
other  repects,  identical  with  the  27th  sound 
CO,  the  most  contracted  sound  of  the  language. 
In  most  dictionaries,  the  sound  which  in  this* 
one  will  be  marked  <J8,  is  considered  a  third 
sound  of  the  letter  «,  and  marked  accordingly. 
1  here  is  great  probability  that,  of  the  two 
short  sounds  of  i#,  namely  that  in  dull,  and 
that  in  hull,  (b»l,)  the  latter  was  once  as 
frequent  as  the  former;— in  the  provinces  it  is 


••,  •*,  auu  ta^  leMcr  o  la  irequeniiy  sounded  ---i-^"- —  •••«  iwiiuci . — m  cue  provinces  It  is 

4»i  for  example,  in  moM,  giou,  &c.,  totL  co»L  ^^"^^  P?®  frequent  even  to  this  day.    Bui 

&C.,  broth,  ctoih,  &c    This  practice  is  analo-  ""^f*  in  London,  this  sound  of  short  u  is  now 
gous  to  the  broad  utterance  which  letter  a  is 
liable  to    receive  before  certain   consonants. 


(see  11,)  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply  in 
the  present  case  as  to  the  one  referred  to, 
namely,  that  though  the  broad  sound  is  vulgar, 
there  is  affectation  in  a  palpable  effort  to  avoid 
it  in  words  where  its  use  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  been  general.  In  such  cases  a  medium 
between  the  extremes  is  the  practice  of  the 
best  speakers. 

18.  6,  9,  differs  in  quality  from  the  preceding 
by  verging  toward  the  sound  u,  more  or  lew 
according  as  the  pronunciation  is  solemn  or 
colloquial.  In  final  syllables  the  sound  u  under 
the  character  o  is,  ia  general,  so  decided,  that 
even  in  the  most  solemn  speaking  any  other 
sound  would  be  pedantic  In  such  case  not  H 
but  u  might  indicate  the  pronunciation ;  for 
instance,  vwtion  might  be  marked  u^n'-tun. 
For  the  sake  of  consistency,  however,  the  de- 
viation of  the  sound  from  o  into  the  obscure 
sound  is  signified  in  the  usual  way,  namely,  by 
the  italic  H.    In  initial  and  other  syllables,  the 


sound  preserves  its  character  with  some  dis-  ^ff^Hhitf,  com'mandint^. 


tinctness,  as  in  piUiuO^,  pdrnpoi^ity,  demin»tra!- 
tion;  yet  even  in  these  we  find  a  great  ten- 
dency to  the  sound  u,  and  in  the  prefix  com-, 
the  tendency  is  still  stronger.  This  is  the 
reason  that,  in  the  dictionary,  the  o  in  this 
prefix  is  marked  as  the  unaccented  short  o  in 
final  syllables.    It  might  have  been  marked  in 


limited  to  a  few  words,  (see  117,)  the  best 
way  of  signifying  its  sound  in  those  few  will  be 
to  spell  them  on  the  same  principle  as  good, 
wood,  wool,  took,  Ac.  and  signify  the  essential 
shortness  of  the  sound  by  the  appropriate 
mark.  rr     r 

22.  »,  unaccented,  differs  from    the  pre- 
ceding only  by  the  remission  of  accent 

23.  i,  4k  In  almost  all  languages  but  the 
Knghsh,  this  is  the  alphabetic  sound  of  letter 
a.  In  our  prosodies,  it  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Italian  a.  Finishing  with  guttural  vibra- 
tion, and  so  forming  the  33d  element  in  our 
scheme,  namely  ar,  it  occurs  frequently  in  our 
language.  It  also  generally  occurs  instead  of 
a,  when  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  (*,  or 
th,  as  iu  pi*,  AXtirer;  and  it  used  to  occur 
instead  of  the  same  short  sound  in  such  words 
as /a*/,  mau,  &c.  (see  11,)  but  the  practice  as 
regards  the  class  of  words  last  alluded  to,  is 
almost  lost  in  well-bred  society.  In  a  few 
words,  however,  it  still  decidedly  keeps  its 
pjac^    in    the    situation  referred   to;    as  in 


24.  (5,  h\,  differs  from  the  preceding  not 
only  in  quantity  but  in  quality,  by  verging  to 
the  natural  vowel,  and  in  colloquial  utterance 
quite  Identifying  with  it  (See  19.)  h  fluc- 
tuates between  i,  and  this  natural  vowel,  (19,) 
hwt  as  a  fluctuates  between  I  and  u.  (See  I2,; 
The  sound  occurs  very  frequently  under  its 


the  samtf  manner  when  unaccented    in  the  j  appropriate  letter :  for  the  letter /b  peculiar 
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IB  ttiis  reaped,  tiiat  inttead  of  retainiog  its 
■pac  iflc  alphabeticml  toand  like  #,  i,  o,  and  u, 
wbeo  final  in  an  unaooeDted  lyllable,  it  almott 
alwmji  dropa  into  the  natural  TOwel,  to  r»- 
•tnia  it  from  which  (except  in  a  few  caaet 
specified  in  the  note  at  2)  would  be  a  puerile 
Bkcety ;  for  instance  in  i-bound,  ide^  trd-^ce, 
Atr^A-hie,  Hence,  although  we  name  one  of 
the  mrtklesy  ^hj^  in  nsing  it,  we  say  d  book, 
A  cfcai'r,  &C.  Of  the  other  article  Me,  it  is 
likewise  to  be  observed  that,  coming  before  a 
eoBeonanty  we  pronounce  the  letter  e  with  the 
eoiuKl  of  the  natural  vowel :  for  though  we 
amy  tb4  empire,  thA  Aow,  we  do  not  say  thi 
4<mA,  tb^  Aand,  See  176. 

25.  im,  i«e,  or  i'ts,  corresponds  in  theory 
with  o,  (17,)  and  being  followed  by  guttural 
▼ibratkm,  identifies  with  or.  (37.)  In  our 
prosodiea  }t  ^oes  by  the  name  of  the  German 
a,  though  it  is  still  broader  than  the  German 
sound ;  and  in  this  as  in  most  of  our  pro- 
Boonctng  dictionaries,  it  is  marked  as  a  4th 
ao«id  of  letter  a.  But  in  addition  to  this 
BMrk  throQghout  the  following  dictionary, 
tiiose  words  which  require  letter  a  to  have 
tfak  aooDd,  (a//,  ImU,  eai/,  &c.)  will  be  spelled 
OB  tbe  same  principle  as  awi,  bawl,  brawl,  erawi, 
lie  There  are  many  words  in  which  this 
Booad,  thoa^  accented,  is  almost  shortened 
into  5,  in  which  case  instead  of  ta,  the  sound 
will  be  signifled  by  i«. 

26.  i-ay  onacoented,  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  remission  of  accent,  and  such 
shortening  of  its  quantity  as  it  will  bear. 

37.  SI,  is  the  sound  of  letter  u  in  tbe  Italian 
and  many  other  lan^ages.  Except  in  quan- 
tity, it  ia  identical  with  21.  Articulated  with 
coasonaat  y,  it  forms  the  English  sound  of 
letter  a ;  and  as  this  articulation  is  often  of 
necessity  dropped,  (for  instance  in  true,  brutal,^ 
ftc)  the  letter  a  in  such  cases  is  pronounced 
as  in  Italian. 

28.  oo,  unaccented,  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  the  remission  of  accent,  and  such 
reduction  of  quantity  as  it  will  bear,  so  as  not 
to  identify  with  d6 : — for  whirlpool  must  not  be 
pronounced  as  if  it  were  whirlpull.  Where, 
however,  it  is  not  followed  in  the  same  syllable 
by  a  conarmant,  as  in  cuckoo,  luxury,  (luck'- 
sh'oo>r4^)  it  may  be  as  short  as  utterance  can 
make  it. 

29.  oi,  oy,  is  a  diphthoneal  sound  whose 
component  parts  are  t«  and  I.  Consequently 
the  proounaation  of  boti  might  be  indicated 
by  bi«^-4,  and  of  oil  by  s«'-Ti,  rapidly  ottering 
the  two  syllables  in  the  time  of  one.  But 
vowel  sounds  tiiat  go  to  the  formation  of  one 
and  the  same  syllable,  are  practically  deemed 
one  vowel  though  of  a  compound  nature, — in 
other  words,  they  areiift^/e  though  not  timple. 
In  this  way  is  1  considered  a  single  vowel,  and 
in  this  wav  will  the  present  sound  be  consi- 
dered, and  will  be  signified  throughout  this 
dic^onary  in  the  way  authorised  by  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  language,  just  as  element  25  is 
signified  by  tbe  digraph  aw,  and  element  27, 
by  the  digraph  oo,  which,  as  sounds,  are  single 
aad  simple,  though  in  the  usual  way  of  spell- 
ing words  they  are  more  frequently  found 
under  the  two  characters  than  under  one. 


30.  oi,  oy,  unaccented,  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  tbe  remission  of  accent,  but  its  diph- 
thongal nature  prevents  any  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  quantity. 

31.  ou,  ow,  is  a  diphthongal  sound  whose 
component  parts  are  a  and  oo ;  at  least,  is  the 
former  of  the  two  component  sounds  nearer  to 
i,  than  t>B,  though  Walker  makes  the  conw 
bination  to  be  iw  and  oo.  In  accordance  with 
the  remarks  lately  made,  (see  29,)  ow  will  be 
considered  a  single  though  not  a  simple  sound, 
and  will  be  signified  throughout  the  dictionary 
not  by  marks  to  which  the  eye  is  unaccustomed, 
but  in  the  way  authorized  by  the  orthography 
of  the  language.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
letters  are  sometimes  sounded  o  or  6 ;  as  in 
toul,  blow,  and  follow;  but  in  this  case  the 
proper  pronunciation  will  be  indicated  by 
omitting  the  w,  or  else  marking  it  as  silent. 

32.  ou,  ow,  unaccented,  differs  from  the 
preceding  only  by  the  remission  of  accent. 

33.  ar,  is  the  element  23,  namely,  i,  termi- 
nating in  guttural  vibration.  A  vowel  termi- 
nating in  this  manner,  according  to  the  idiom 
atic  pronunciation  of  the  English  language 
as  heard  in  well-bred  London  society,  is  pro- 
perly considered  as  a  single  though  not  a 
simple  element  For  with  us,  the  letter  r  is 
sometimes  a  consonant,  as  in  ray,  tray,  stray, 
tarry,  merit,  (see  73,  and  129,)  and  sometimes 
a  guttural  vowel  sound.  In  the  former  capa- 
city, it  is  formed  by  a  strong  trill  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  gum;  in  the  latter  case 
there  is  no  trill,  but  the  tongue  being  curled 
back  during  the  progress  of  the  vowel  pre- 
ceding it,  the  sound  becomes  guttural,  while 
a  slight  vibration  of  the  badi  part  of  the 
tongue  is  perceptible  in  the  sound.  That  the 
trill  of  the  tongue  may  be  used  wherever  the 
following  dictionary  indicates  the  guttural  vi- 
bration, is  not  denied ;  but  it  cannot  be  used 
at  such  places  without  carrying  to  correct  ears 
an  impression  of  peculiar  habits  in  the  speaker, 
—either  that  he  is  foreign  or  provincial,  I  rish 
or  Scotch,  a  copier  of  bad  declaimers  on  the 
stage,  or  a  speaker  who  in  correcting  one  ex- 
treme has  unwarily  incurred  another.  The 
extreme  amongst  the  vulgar  in  London  doubt- 
lessly is,  to  omit  the  r  altogether — ^to  convert 
far  into  fl\v,  hard  into  hiHd,  cord  into  ci>&d, 
lord  into  ll^Bd,  &c. ; — an  extreme  which  must 
be  avoided  as  carefully  as  the  strong  trill  of 
the  r  in  an  improper  place. 

34.  ar,  ar,  differs  from  the  preceding  both 
in  quantity  (though  this  cannot  be  much)  and 
in  quality,  by  verging  toward  unaccented  ur. 
Indeed  when  the  letters  ar  occur  in  a  final 
unaccented  syllable,  as  in  dollar,  it  would  be  a 
puerile  nicety  to  attempt  distinctness;  and  in 
such  a  case  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
might  be  marked  as  if  it  were  written  ur. 

o5.  er,  ir,  which  lies  between  ari  (41 )  and 
ur,  (39")  and  in  mere  theory  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former,  is  an  element  of 
svi tables,  which,  orally,  the  vulgar-bred  Lon- 
doner never  uses: — he  is  "  your  sarvant*'  or 
**  your  survant  ;'*  he  speaks  of  **  murcy  **  and 
of  "  vurtue  ;**  and  says  **  it  is  urksome  to  be 
restramed  from  murth;^  but  seroan/,  mercy, 
virtue,  {yertue,)  irktome,  (erksnnr,)  and  mirth^ 
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(inerM,)  are  delicacies  of  pronunciation  which 
prevail  only  in  the  more  reftned  classes  of 
society.  Even  in  these  classes,  sur,  durt,  and 
hurd,  StCt  are  the  current  pronunciation  of  «ir, 
dirtf  hint,  &c* ;  and  indeed  in  all  very  common 
words,  it  would  be  somewhat  affected  to  insist 
on  the  delicacy  referred  to.  It  will  be  observed 
that  letter  i  in  the  situation  we  have  in  view, 
is  precisely  equivalent  to  letter  e.  If  the  sound 
of  I  which  we  hear  in  sit,  took  a  correspondent 
long  sound  in  tir,  this  sound  would  be  e,  and 
the  word  be  pronounced  sere,  forming  with 
the  guttural  vibration  the  43d  element  of  our 
scheme. 

36.  er,  er,  •>,  unaccented,  is  scarcely  ever 
heard  without  some  corruption  of  its  quality 
in  a  final  syllable,  where  the  letters  er,  ir,  or, 
ttr,wr,  will  almost  necessarily  be  pronounced 
ur.^  This  necessity  is  less  in  some  words  thon 
in  others ; — in  commerce,  for  instance,  than  in 
/etter,  and  accordingly  in  instances  like  the 
latter,  the  less  distinct  sound  of  the  vowel  will 
be  indicated  by  an  italic  letter.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  place  that  6r«,  ere,  gre,  ire, 
as  final  syllables,  are  all  deemed  equivalent 
to  ber,ler,  &c.  (159.) 

37.  or,  which  is  equivalent  to  2«r,  occurs 
frequently  in  the  language,  often  requiring  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  element  47.  For 
instance, ybmt,  (fl«rm,)  meaning  figure,  must 
be  distinguished  in  pronunciation  from  form, 
(fo'urm,)  meaning  a  bench  :  see  130. 

38.  or,  or,  unaccented,  is  seldom  distinct; 
for  this  sound,  which  under  the  remission  of 
accent  always  verges  toward  ur,  in  most  cases 
sinks  completely  into  it.  Wc  may  be  justified 
in  saying  ca'-hr,  tit/^-vor,  &c,  with  that  atten- 
tion to  the  final  syllable  which  preserves  the 
sound ;  but  the  same  care  would  be  pedantic 
or  puerile  in  error,  orator,  &c 

39.  ur,  is  the  natural  vowel  terminating  in 
guttural  vibration. 

40.  ur,  unaccented,  differs  from  the  preced- 
ing only  by  the  remission  of  accent. 


41.  arc. 

42.  Are. 

43.  ere. 

44.  ^re. 

45.  Ire, 

46.  Trtj  unaccented. 

47.  ore, 

48.  6re. 

49.  ure. 

50.  Are. 

51.  C5r. 

52.  oor. 
M 

M 

53.  ower. 

54.  ower,  unaccented.^  5 


'  1.  a. 

2.  A. 

3.  e. 
4.^. 

5.  T. 

6.  1,  unaccented^ 

7.  o. 
8.i. 
9.  u. 

10.  i. 
27.55. 

28.  00. 

29.  oi. 

30.  oi,  unaccented. 

31.  ow. 

^32.  ow,  unaccented. 


3«  Thai  the  latt  tyllablet  of  robber,  nadir,  author, 
tulphw,  tatpr,  aro  qaite  undittingoishable  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  oor  it  it  easy  to  moke  the  last  syllable  of  doUar 
differ  twrn  these,  talker  accordingly  marks  Uiem  all 
alike.  The  same  practice  is  not  foltowed  in  this  dic- 
tionary, not  from  aBv  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
practical  effect,  but  from  a  conviction  that  Che  effect  will 
follow  whether  it  be  exactly  marked  or  sot 

MS4The  soxinds  terminating  in  guttural  Tibration. 
corresponding  with  »,  30,  in  the  opposite  column,  which 
might  be  expected  in  these  vscaat  spaces,  do  not,  in  fact, 


Identical,  however,  as  they  are,  except  as 
regards  the  peculiarity  noticed,  the  practical 
necessity  for  considering  them  distinct  el«^- 
ments  will  be  perceived  in  the  comparison  of 
the  first  syllables  of  vor-riou*,  tedious,  ^^rim^, 
to-ry,  /u'ry,  with  the  first  syllables  of  va-camf, 
te-cemi^  fi-nal,  lo-ial,  fugitive :  an  identity  of 
these  syllables  in  pronunciation  is  decidedly 
provincial ;  the  true  utterance  of  the  former 
IS  vare'-ioiM,  sere'-toM,  &c.     The  difference  in 
view  will  be  rendered  intelligible  to  those  fci- 
miliar  with  French   pronunciation,   by  com- 
paring the  sound  of  dear  pronounced  correctly 
as  an  English  word,  with  that  of  dtre  pro- 
nounced correctly  as  a  French  word.     In  both, 
the  vowel  commences  after  the  d  preci^ly  in 
the  same  way,  but  in  the  French  word  it  re- 
mains pure,  unmixed  with  the  r,  which  begins 
a  new  syllable  formed  with  what  is  called  the 
mute  e,  the  word  being  pronounced  'dec'-rd  or 
nearly  so;   while  in   the  English   word,   the 
sound  of  the  r  (not  the  trilled  r  as  in  French^ 
blends  itself  with  the  e  during  its  progress. 
So  also  in  dear-ltf,  care-ful,  Ac,  the  addition 
of  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant  dis- 
tinct from  the  r  making  no  difference  to  the 
previous  syllable,  the  r  in  that  previous  syllable 
blends  itself  with  the  vowel  exactly  as  in  dear^ 
care,  &c.;    and  the  only  difference  between 
dear-fy,   care-fui,  &c.,  and   va-Hous,  te-riout, 
f-rtf,  to-rtf,  fu-ry,  &c.,  is,  that  in  the  latter, 
the  r,  besides  blending  itself  with  the  previous 
vowel,  is  also  heard  in  the  articulation  of  the 
vowel   which   begins  the  following  syllable. 
Of  this  blending  of  the  r  with  the  previous 
vowel,  it  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the 
union  is  so  smooth  in  polite  utterance  as  to 
make  it  imperceptible  where  one  ends,  and 
the  other  begins;  while  in  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion the  former  vowel  breaks  abruptly  into  the 
guttural  sound  or  into  the  vowel  d  used  for 
the  guttural.    Among  mere  cocknies  this  sub- 
stitution of  6  for  at  or  ur,  is  a  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic, and  should  be  corrected  by  all  who 
wish  to  adapt  their  habits  to  those  of  well-bred 
life.    It  is  moreover  remarkable  of  ^ese  ele- 
ments, that  each  will  pass  on  the  ear  either  as 
one  or  two  syllables,  and  this  is  signified  in 
the  schemes  by  the  equivalent  indication  a'ur, 
?ur,  &c.,  where  the  mark  of  accent  placed 
over  the  former  part,  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
the  first  of  two  syllables,  while  the  omission  of 
the  hyphen  shows  that  the  whole  is  pronounced 
as  one:^^  see  134. 

55.  '.  The  last  element  in  our  vowel  scheme 
is  a  sound  so  short  and  slight  as  to  be  lost 
altogether  in  the  mouth  of  an  unpolished 
speaker,  who  says  loot,  joo,  na'-choor«  (or  more 
commonly  na'-chur),  garment,  kind,  &c,  for 
iute,  (root,)  jew,  ( j*oo,)  &c  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  persons  who,  to  distinguish  them- 

occur  in  the  language,  the  combination  of  letters,  oir, 
having,  with  u»,  no  sound  peculiar  to  itself:  seelSS: 
hence,  the  elements  numbered  53.  64,  are  those  whidi 
come  next  in  order. 

M  It  has  been  said,  there  is  a  palpable  difference 
between  the  vowel  sound  in  paver,  phyer,  slayer,  and 
that  in  car«,  fair,  hair,  thare.  What  difference  may  be 
made  in  New  York  I  know  not;  but  I  know  that  none 
is  made  in  London,  nor  can  be  made  without  that  pecu- 
liar effect  which  shows  an  effort  to  distinguish  what  in 
general  is  necessarUy  nndisUngnishable. 
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IX 


idves  from  the  vulgar,  pronoonce  y  coDAonant 
disdsctiy  oo  the  occasioDs  (see  61,  62,  63,  64, 
69,  76,  77)  which  call  for  thit  slighter  §ound 
of  y  or  ^.  This  affected  pronunciation  (for  such 
it  certainly  is)  may  be  signified  by  spelling  the 
vords  as  follows,  observing  that  the  initial 
co&sonaDt  letter  is  to  be  sounded,  not  named, 
and  die  jr  articulated  as  in  the  pronoun  you : 
— I^^yoot,  jwyoo,  no'-ch^yoor,  ^^yai'-ment, 
k^^yind.  The  affected  pronunciation,  be  it 
obserred,  is  to  be  avoided  with  as  much  care, 
as  the  slight  sound,  which  in  the  mouth  of  an 
ctef^nt  speaker  naiuraUw  slides  in  between  the 
coBsooant  and  the  vowel,  is  to  be  imitated. 

5€.  h.  Tbe  first  element  of  the  second 
sdbeme  is,  in  reality,  neither  a  vowel  nor  a 
ansooant:  for  a  vowel  is  an  utterance  of 
voice  receiving  ifei  peculiar  character  from 
the  pmitiom  of  tbe  organs,  two  such  sounds 
ottered  in  one  syllable  being  a  diphthong;  and 
a  cooeonant  is  an  aciiom  of  the  organs  of  speech 
accompanied  by  breath  or  voice :  but  the  ele- 
ment now  under  consideration  is  a  breathing 
simply;  it  is  a  propulsion  of  breath,  which 
becomes  vocal  in  the  sound  that  follows  it, 
this  following  sound  being  hence  called  as- 
pirated. And  the  sound  which  follows  is  in 
oer  langna^  alwa^  a  vowel,  except  w  and  y : 
lor  w  is  aspirated  m  wheat,  whig,  &c.,  which 
are  pronounced  hweat,  hwTg,  &c.;  and  y  is 
aspirated  in  kew,  huge,  &c.,  which  are  pro- 
BOQBced  hySZ^  hyOSge,  &c.  It  is  to  be  further 
observed  that  the  aspirate  is  never  heard  in 
English,  except  at  the  beginning  of  syllables ; 
sad  that,  in  the  following  and  all  their  deriva- 
tives, letter  h  is  silent ;  Aeir,  honettt  honour, 
hoaliery  homr,  hnmbie,  and  hmmmr,** 

With  respect  to  all  the  following  consonants^ 
h,  L  e.  a  breathing,  is  a  common  material  or 
element  of  those  of  the  one  sort,  namely  the 
breath  consonanfei ;  and  a  vowel  sound,  OS,  e, 
or  tbe  natural  vowel,  is  a  common  element  or 
BMterial  of  all  tbe  other  sort,  namely>  the  voice 


57.  w,  b  a  consonant  having  for  its  basis  the 
contracted  of  the  vowel  sounds,  namely 
So,  which  sound,  being  partially  obstructed  by 
so  inward  actioa  of  the  lips,  and  then  given 
off  by  an  outward  action,  is  changed  from  a 
vowel  to  a  consonant.  A  comparison  of  the 
French  word  owi,  as  a  Frenchman  pronounces 
it,  (vis.  oo-e',)  with  the  English  word  toe  as  an 
Englishman  pronounces  it,  will  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  vowel  and  the  consonant 
Tbe  same  difference  may  be  shown  by  a  com- 
parison  of  the  phrase  an  oozy  ditch,  with  the 
phrase  a  wooer.  In  the  former  the  article  an 
It  properly  used ;  in  the  latter  the  article  a. 

9*  In  tome  pronoiuieing  dictionaries  herb  and  hospital 
tn  iaeloded  among  the  worda  whose  initial  A  is  silent; 
ka  file  A  may  he  aspirsted  in  thete  and  their  derivatiTes 
vithoot  the  Leaat  oObnce  to  polite  eara;  and  even  in 
hamhls  and  Aa«OKr  the  sounding  of  the  A  is  a  fault,  if  a 
fenlt.  fisr  leas  grating  than  it  would  he  in  htir,  honest, 
and  the  other  words  stated  above.  When  A  begins  a 
syllable  not  initial,  it  most  nevertheless  be  sounded;  as 
mmeHtapSt  hekett,  abhor,  v^ement,  behemoth,  ke.  It  is 
oaqr  when  it  does  not  begin  a  syllable  that  It  is  nni- 
lNn}y  note;  aain  teA/, <foMia« eA /  aki  hrakma,  haite- 


58.  y,  is  a  consonant,  having  for  its  basis 
the  slenderest  of  the  vowel  sounds,  namely  e, 
which  souud  being  partially  obstructed  by  an 
inward  action  of  the  jaw  carrying  the  back  of 
the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate,  and  then 
given  off  by  an  outward  action,  u  changed,  by 
those  actions,  from  a  vowel  to  a  consonant. 
A  comparison  of  the  phrase  an  ear,  which 
takes  the  article  an,  with  the  phrase  a  ^ar, 
which  takes  the  article  a,  will  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  vowel  and  the  consonant 
This  consonant  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  element  9,  namely  u;  and  when  very 
slightly  uttered  with  little  of  the  organic 
action,  and  therefore  resuming  much  of  the 
character  of  a  vowel,  it  is  the  element  55. 

59.  s  and  ss ;  also  c  or  sc  before  e  or  i.  This 
consonant  consists  of  breath  made  audible  in 
a  hiss,  by  forcing  it  between  tlie  tip  of  the 
tongue  and  upper  gum,  kept  in  gentle  contact 

60.  z,  zz,  z«,  is  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
only  that  the  breath  is  vocalized,  and,  instead 
of  a  hissing,  u  therefore  a  buzzing  sound. 

61.  sh,  is  a  consonant  that  consists  of  breath, 
made  audible  in  that  sort  of  sound  by  which 
in  a  whisper  we  require  silence;  to  produce 
which,  the  tongue  instead  of  touching  the 
upper  gum,  as  in  the  common  dental  «,  is 
curled  back  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  space 
for  the  breath  to  effuse  around  its  sides  and 
top.  This  is  one  of  the  sounds  after  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  sound  the  consonant  y  in  fluent 
union,  and  accordingly  this  last-mentioned 
element  is,  in  polished  pronunciation,  either 
quite  sunk  after  sh,  or  is  reduced  to  the  ele- 
ment 55.  For  example,  in  the  word  sttre, 
where  the  «  very  irregularly  has  the  sound 
sh,  the  sound  u  loses  one  of  its  component 
parts,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  shssr. 
Again  in  the  word  Atia,  where  the  «  acquires 
the  same  sound,  viz.  sh,  the  t  instead  of  that 
decided  sound  of  y  which  we  hear  in  tpanie/, 
million,  &c,  (j^n'-y^i,  wiiZ-yun,)  has  the 
slighter  sound  which  in  this  dictionary  is 
marked  (').  And  in  the  frequent  termination 
/ion,  where  the  /  acquires  the  sound  sh,  the 
sound  y,  which  the  i  by  its  position  would 
represent,  is  entirely  absorbed.  It  is  a  point 
of  some  nicetv  to  say  when  the  absorption  of 
Xhe^  y  should  be  entire,  and  when  it  should  not, 
but  retain  just  so  much  of  its  effect  as  to 
identify  with  element  55  ;  and  indeed  the  de- 
termination one  way  or  the  other  often  depends 
on  the  more  or  less  colloquial  manner  of  the 
speaker.  The  word  $ocial  for  instance,  is,  in 
common  discourse,  pronounced  so'-shal,  but 
with  the  careful  utterance  of  measured  speech, 
so'-sh^al.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  where 
custom  has  not  decided  on  the  entire  absorp- 
tion of  the  sound,  there  is  a  grace  in  suffering 
it  to  slide  lightly  in. 

62.  zh,  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  only 
that  the  breath  is  vocalized,  and  the  whispered 
hush  destroyed.  No  English  word  commences 
with  this  sound,  but  in  French  it  is  not  un- 
common at  the  beginning  as  well  as  at  other 
parts  of  words ;  as  in  jambe,  giant.  Like  the 
preceding  element  it  does  not  readily  take  the 
consonant  y  into  fluent  union,  and  accordingly 
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it  either  absorbs  the  y  entirely,  or  redacei  it 
10  the  slighter  element  ('). 

63.  ch,  tch.  This  is  not  a  simple  element, 
although  convenience  requires  it  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. It  is  formed  of  t  and  sh,  the  78th 
and  61st  elements,  a  reference  to  which  will 
stand  instead  of  further  explanation.  Like 
the  preceding  two  elements,  it  is  unable  to 
take  the  consonant  y  into  fluent  union,  and 
therefore,  like  them,  either  absorbs  it  entirely, 
or  reduces  it  to  the  slighter  element  (/). 

64.  j ;  and  also  g  before  e  or  i.  Neither  is 
this  a  simple  consonant,  but  is  formed  of  the 
same  elements  as  the  foregoing,  only  that 
these  elements  are  vocalised,  namely,  t  by  be- 
coming d,  and  sh  by  becoming  zh.  (See  79  and 
62.)  It  is  unable  like  the  three  foregoing 
consonants  to  take  the  consonant  y  into  fluent 
union,  and  therefore,  like  them,  it  either  ab- 
sorbs the  y  entirely,  or  reduces  it  to  the  slighter 
element  (').  Be  it  observed  that  the  letter  g, 
though  generally  soft  before  «  and »,  is  hard  in 
the  words  at  77 :  (the  note.)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  soft  before  ao  in  qaol,  which  is  much  better 
written  yatV;  and  quite  as  irregularly  in  judg- 
ment y  abridawient,  &c.,  when  so  spelled;  but 
these,  in  this  dictionary,  are  written  judgement, 
abridgement,  &c.  (See  196.) 

65.  f,  ff,  ft,  consists  of  breath  made  audible 
by  being  forced  betwt«n  the  upper  teeth  and 
under  lip,  the  articulation  being  completed,  as 
in  all  other  consonants,  by  the  separation  of 
the  organs. 

66.  V,  ve,  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  only 
that  the  breath  is  vocalized. 

67.  Hif  consists  of  breath  made  audible  in  a 
lisp,  by  forcing  it  between  the  tongue  and  teeth 
while  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  between 
the  teeth. 

68.  til,  Ifae,  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing, 
only  that  the  breath  is  vocalized. 

69.  1,  II,  le,  the  most  harmonious  of  the  con- 
sonant^ is  an  utterance  of  voice  with  no  other 
organic  obstruction  than  a  contact  between  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  gum,  the 
voice  not  being  forced  between  as  in  i,  nor 
kept  in  a  murmur  within  the  mouth  as  in  d, 
but  uttered  as  freely  as  the  position  of  the 
organs  will  permit  Though  the  smoothest  of 
the  liquids,  and  readily  flowing  into  consonant 
y,  if  the  latter  come  in  another  syllable  under 
tlie  remission  of  accent,  as  in  JiUalf  million, 
biiioue,  va/uable,  (fil'-yal,  mil'-yun,  biK-yus, 
yS.V'joo'abie,  &c,)  (146)  yet  it  does  not  allow 
this  sound  to  be  completed  immediately  after 
it  in  the  same  syllable.  To  say  IGtt,  lu'-eid, 
lu'-na-tie,  with  the  u  as  perfect  as  in  cube, 
ca'-btc,  is  northern,  or  laboriously  pedantic  in 
effect;  and  the  practice  of  good  society  is, 
I'QQt,  VGB^-cid,  VGS'natie,  &c,  avoiding  at  the 
same  time  the  vulgar  extreme  lG6t,  M-eid, 
iQO'-na/ic,  &c. 

70.  m,  mm,  me,  is  an  utterance  of  voice 
through  the  nose  while  the  lips  are  joined, 
the  articulation  being  completed  by  separating 
the  lips. 

71.  n,  nn,  ne,  b  an  utterance  of  voice 
through  the  nose  while  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touches  the  upper  g^m,  the  articulation  being 


completed  by  the  separatbo  of  tba  (oDgae 
and  gum. 

72.  ng,  is  ain  utterance  of  voice  through  th^ 
nose  while  the  back  of  the  tongue  touches  the 
soft  palate,  the  separation  of  the  tongue  and 
palate  completing  the  articulation ;  wnich  se- 
paration roust  take  place  without  compression 
of  the  voice  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth ; 
for  thb  will  be  to  add  the  sound  of  g,  a  prac- 
tice common  in  the  north-west  of  England^ 
where  they  say  king-g,  15ng-g,  &c.,  for  kin|^ 
15ng,  &c  A  comparison  of  sing'-er  vr'ith  finger^ 
(fing'-ger,)  in  one  of  which  the  g  is  no/,  and  in 
the  other  if  to  be  added,  may  render  the  nature 
of  the  fault  plain.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  sound  is  not  a  compound  of  n  and  g,  but 
is  quite  distinct  from  both ;  that  it  takes  plac* 
generally  when  letter  n  is  followed  by^,  unless 
the  g  has  its  soft  sound  as  in  change;  and  ev^ 
when  the  g  belongs  to  another  syllable  as  iu 
Jin-ger,  tm-guent ;  unless  that  following  syllable 

be  accented  as  in  un^godUg,  in  which  case  n 

Knerally  preserves  its  proper  sound.  See  158. 
istlpr,  concerning  the  sound  under  considera* 
tion,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  never  comes  at 
the  beginning  of  svllables. 

73.  r,  rr,  is  an  utterance  of  voice  acted  upon 
by  a  trill  or  trolling  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upper  gum.  It  entirely  refuses  to  take  y  after 
it  m  the  same  syllable^ at  least  in  fluent 
union ;  and  the  words  rue^  rude,  brew,  &C.,  are 
pronounced  rSO,  rocSd,  brOS,  &c.  Even  when 
the  letter  which  has  a  claim  to  be  sounded  yOQ 
is  in  the  following  syllable,  as  in  vir^v^lent, 
er-U'ditet  yW'-u-/a,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
the  distinct  sound  without  pedantic  effort,  and 
an  approach  to  the  sound,  signified  by  'oo« 
(55,  28,)  is  all  that  correct  utterance  requires. 
The  trill  in  which  the  utterance  of  this  conso- 
nant element  mainly  consists,  is  often  faultily 
produced  by  the  back  of  ^a  tongue  against 
the  soft  palate:  so  formed,  it  makes  the  noise 
called  the  burr  in  the  throat,  a  characteristic 
of  Northumbrian  prononeiation,  and  not  an* 
frequent  in  particular  places,  and  in  many 
families  elsewhere. — As  to  the  smoother  sound 
of  letter  r,  which  it  takes  at  the  end  of  syllables 
when  another  r  or  a  vowel  does  not  follow  in 
the  next,  see  from  33  to  54,  both  inclusive. 

74.  p,  pp,  pe,  is  an  utterance  of  breath  con- 
fined within  the  mouth  by  the  close  junction 
of  the  lips,  and  therefore  quite  inaudible,  till 
the  lips,  by  their  separation,  explode  either 
the  breath  simply,  as  in  up,  or  the  breath 
vocalized,  as  in  paw. 

75.  b,  bb,  be,  is  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
except  that  the  breath  kept  within  tne  mouth 
is  vocalized,  and  therefore  not  inaudible,  but 
heard  in  a  murmur  before  the  lips  separate. 

76.  k,  ck,  ke ;  also  c  final,  ana  c  before  a,  o, 
or  u,  or  a  consonant :  to  all  which  different 
modes  of  denoting  the  same  element  might 
have  been  added  q,  whose  regular  sound  is 
always  that  of  k,  (see  188,)  and  whose  place 
throughout  the  dictionary,  in  marking  words 
as  they  are  pronounced,  will  be  supplied  by  k. 
The  element  which  is  liable  to  be  thus  va« 
riously  signified  is  an  utterance  of  breath  con- 
fined at  the  soft  palate  by  the  close  junction  of 
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d>e  back  pmrt  of  ^  tOD^e^  and  quite  inaa- 
dtble  till  the  orgmnt  separate  either  to  explode 
tbe  breath  txmpbf,  as  in  elu,  or  the  breath 
▼ocalixed  aa  in  ke>j.  The  present  and  the  fol- 
lowing  eletnent  having  their  seat  at  the  soft 
palate,  just  in  the  situation  where  the  vowel  e 
m  tormi^,  have  a  natural  alliance  with  thb 
so«nd>  and  do  not  unite  melodiously  with  either 
^  ly  or  er,  unless  a  slight  sound  ot  I'im  suffered 
to  slide  in :  but  though,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
eotue  omission  of  this  sound  gives  a  harshness 
and  a  vulgarity  to  the  utterance  of  such  words 
aa  e^dy  Jkuuij  kerekie/,  on  the  other,  so  decided 
an  introduction  of  ^  or  y  consonant,  as  is  sig- 
aified  by  k^yard,k^yiod,ks^yer-cAi>/,  carries 
with  it  an  affected  air  and  must  be  avoided. 
This  slis^t  sound  of  h  will  in  the  dictionary 
be  si^ined  by  the  appropriated  mark,  namely 
C),  in  a  few  only  of  the  examples  which  admit 
of  it,  frocn  which  the  practice  may  be  extended 
to  others  trader  the  caution  just  given, 

77.  g,  before  a,  o,  or  u,  or  a  consonant, 
is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that 

the  breath  kept  behind  the  soft  palate  is 
▼ocalixed,  and  therefore  not  inaudible,  but 
beard  in  a  murmur  before  the  organs  separate. 
As  wbeo  preceded  by  k,  so  when  preceded  by^, 
the  sounas  i,  i,  and  er,  suffer  a  slight  sound 
mi^to  intervene  in  order  to  render  the  junction 
OTsooCh:  beaoey  gumrd,  gmue,  girl,  ftc.,  have 
their  prooonciation  indicated  in  the  dictionary, 
tbas :  gtk'ard,  guTic,  gn*erl,  &e.  From  the  few 
words  thus  marked,  the  practice  may  be  ex- 
teoded  to  others,  under  the  caution  suggested 
above.^-Before  e,  i,  and  y,  letter  g  is  said  to 
be  aofl :  in  fact,  it  is  then  the  appropriated 
sign  of  an  element  wholly  different:  see  64 : 
yet  the  mle  that  makes  it  so,  is  far  from  being 
oBiform,  as  the  list  of  the  principal  exceptions 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  will  evince.^ 

78.  t,  tt,  t^  is  an  utterance  of  breath  con- 

T7  In  tlks  |»r«ni  fauiciMfe  of  iDod«ni  Enslisb,  g  M«ia« 
t»1w««  bt«a  ragokHy  nsid  bduie  ;  i,  and  y,  and  it  is 
itaSLm\ugeek,gt$u»§€U,»x^'\U  nlalioni,  p«(  as  a  verlx, 
•ad  its  oonsponnda  aM  reUtkna.  and  also  as  a  oamxmom 
ftarMinaiioa  as  la  imgftt,  if  not  preceded  by  d;  la  g^w- 
gmm.Ji^fT,  memgm,  and  gvaeraUy,  in  the  termlnnkkm 

r;  taoldSasen  w«ida.aadothsttnot  rdated  towotda 
arkidi  f  is  aoft.  or  in  which  the  ^  is  not  preeeded  by 
d;  in  gik,gibem,  giUtr,  gUUritk,  gibbous,  giddy,  gig, 
giggU,  gigUt,  gUd,  giU,  (ofa  iab.)  gimbUt.  gimmU,  gird, 
and  Us  I  slatiwi,  gM,  girth,  gitUru,  btgin,  and  ite  tela- 
i;  abo  hi  tbs  aaoie  terainiaUon.  vis.  gin,  in  biggin, 
rnggim ;  gi90  and  ite  relations,  as  gifU  9k.  ;  gix- 
Upiktr  sAd  its  relatiooe,  as  mkogtUm.  In  seeming 
isytaiikMs  otf  dwee.  g  b  sooMtiBiee  made  hard  in  words  of 
moAmm  tntrodaetion.  as  in  yisoAsw ;  it  is  haxd  in  haggis ; 
it  ishasd  in  gii^gmtid  i  and  by  those  wlko  affect,  as  in 
the  last  instanee.  to  diattafoish  Greek  from  oUier  words 
adopteMn  Enfttah,  it  is  frequently  made  hard  in  a  sniilar 
manner  eontsarfly  to  the  practiee  of  those  who  speak 
Bn«lkk  nnaflMtedly.  (See  Ittl)— To  say  that  |r  I*  urd 
in  rief  tr,  wriag-^r,  wromg  er,  wrong-tsi,  ring'i^g,  JUmg- 
hag,  spwimg  g,  sMmg-y,  and  other  words  of  conrnpeodmt 
pson— rietkei.  wowd  be  a  wrong  way  of  eKprsestng  what 
&  maant :  far.  inflMt,  the  4"  is  neiuier  hard  nor  soft  Id  these 
Inelaneea,  bwl,  with  the  a,  fierms  a  digraph  denotinv  the 
Ttnd  etrmcnt  of  the  sebeme.  Bot  the  ^  is  artieulatiNl 
with  Its  hard  eoand  in  (ea^fr,  stron-gmr,  gotas-gtr,  tcn-gesi, 
M99 1  grtt,  eseaaesf,  aa  abova  \njU-ger,mtm-g€r,  (contrar 
vOy  to  aualevy  M  the  a<^e«tiws;)  for  in  these  aod  ether 
iMtaaer*  whieb  wlil  be  met  with,  the  a  by  itself  witboot 
the  f  eland*  fcrelemeiMTi.  Oeoerally.  it  is  a  mle  that 
g  is  bard  in  any  eemmon  temdnatton  aflfaced  to  a  word  in 
eWiih  it  wae  preyiansly  iMrd;  aa  in  rag-ged,  drmg-^tr^ 
dng-gtr,  dag-gtr,  dntg^g^  wog^ith,  diggi»g,  riggtng. 


fined  behind  the  tong^  by  a  close  junction  of 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  gum,  the 
breath  therefore  being  quite  inaudible,  till  the 
organs  separate  to  explode  either  the  breath 
simply  as  in  at,  or  the  breath  vocalizckl  as  in  too, 

79.  d,  dd,  de,  is  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
except  that  the  breath  kept  behind  the  tongue 
is  vocalixed,  and  therefore  not  inaudible,  but 
heard  in  a  murmur  before  the  organs  separate. 

80.  Such  are  the  elements  of  English  pro- 
nunciation i^  and  a  good  pronunciation  is  the 
use  of  these  elemenfei  exactly  where  the  custom 
otgood  (that  is  well-bred)  society  places  them, 
however  at  variance  such  ctistom  may  often 
be  with  the  rules  of  orthography.   Now,  while 
it  is  the  purpose  of  a  dictionary  like  this  to 
show  how  the  language  m  spoken,  the  prin* 
ciples  on  which  it  rests  should  show  how  it 
womid  be  spoken  if  the  general  laws  prescribed 
by  the  genius  of  the  language  were  uniformly 
acted  upon.    What  those  laws  are,  the  two 
schemes  at  the  beginning  in  a  great  degree 
exhibit :  and  if  the  vowel  letters  always  had 
their  lon^  alphabetical  sounds,  when  accented 
or  final  m  a  syllable,  or  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant and  final  e  mute; — their  short  alpha- 
betical sounds  when  unaccented   under  the 
same  circumstances,  (always  excepting  a  which 
becomes  A  when  final  in  an  unaccented  syl- 
lable;)— if  the  vowel-letters  uniformlv  had 
their  essentially  short  sounds  when  followed 
in  the  same  syllable  by  a  consonant  without 
final  e  mute,  with  such  exceptions  only  as  the 
scheme  in  other  parts  exhibits,  (e.  g.  when  the 
consonant-letter  is  r,*) — if,  moreover,  the  in- 
cidental   vowel-sounds    never    occurred    but 
under  the  characters  used  in  the  scheme,  and 
that  when  the  characters  occurred  the  sotmds 
alwars  occurred  with  them ; — if  our  language 
could  boast  of  this  degree  of  regularity,  little 
more  would  be  required    to  complete  these 
**  Principles  of  Pronunciation,"  especially  as, 

rrag-gy,  dreg-gg,  ^prig-gg,  /oggg,  mmg^.  On  the  same 

Srinciple.  the  p  may  be  bard  in  umysf-gt-alm  tary^-gt-itm, 
om  tkeir  relatioDsfaip  to  ioryajr^ClaP-inglu;)  and  simi- 
larl)  in  similar  cases. 

BO  At  this  staie  In  the  work  I  hare  undertaken,  it 
will  be  a  proper  question  for  my  reader  or  inspector  to 
pot,  and  therefore  a  proper  one  (br  me  to  answer^— 
"  What  have  been  voor  opportonititv  to  koow  that  these 
are  tl»e  elements  of  Endisn  pronunciation  ?  ** — to  which 
I  reply, — I  do  not  nndertake  to  say  that  English  is 
spoken  erery  wheie  with  theae  sounds  and  none  other,r— 
in  DnbKn,  for  instance,  in  EiliDborgh,  in  Glasgow,  and 
in  New  York.— but  that  these  are  the  elements  of  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  acc<mUng  to  the  usage  of  the  wen- 
educated  in  the  British  metropolis.  My  conHiienoe  in 
my  judgement  on  this  point  is  thus  frrounded:  I  was 
born  and  bred  at  the  west  end  of  London ;  I  appeared 
before  the  public  Ave  and  twenty  years  ago,  as  soon  as 
I  became  of  age,  in  a  "  Practical  Grammar  of  Eniflish 
Pronnnciallonr  *  work  more  elaborate  than  the  subject 
needed;  from  that  time  to  the  prearnt  I  have  lieen  em- 
pk>ved,  seldom  o«t  of  London,  aa  a  tearher  of  elocution 
in  the  flrtt  Ikmilirs  of  the  kingdom,  not  excepting  the 
fhmily  of  the  highest  person;  during  the  same  time,  I 
have  been  enmg«d  on  ftequent  retnruing  occasions  as  a 
lecturer  on  elocution  at  all  the  literary  and  scientiflo 
institations  of  the  metropolis ;  and  my  iutercourse  with 
men  of  letters,  at  publw  and  other  amvarMuiomi  in 
London  dnring  the  same  period,  has  been  constant  la 
eoansction  with  a  duty  aoeepted  in  a  proiMsional  capa- 
city. I  hope  there  is  nothing  indcoorons  or  frtvolona  ia 
the  statement  of  these  focts. 
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pilhcc  in  the  ichcmei,  or  in  tlie  sectiuni  num- 
beied  in  coriapoadence  »ilh  tlie  Boundi, ! 
■ome  fucther  general  principle*  or  particulst 
eiceptioDi  have  been  aug^ted  :  for  inaMnce, 
that  the  combined  letter*  ai,  ay,  have  a  far 
tlieir  regular  (ound.  re,  to,  have  i  tor  their 
regular  Mund,  &c.;  that  a  falloned  by  U  hai 
i  for  ill  rcf^ular  Miuad ;  that  the  conaonuil 
letter  e  before  <  or  <  ii  equivaleDttot,  othei- 
nioeloiy  that  letter;  ii  wift,  aa  it  ii  called 
before  the  iime  letter*,  but,  with  the  eieep- 
tioDS  Doled,  hard  befcire  the  othen  ;  that  q  a 

ki.  Ttaeie  ate  the  chief  among  tlie  general 
■■«>  of  the  letters  ;  hot  othen  uioit  be  added 
in  order  to  complete  the  viewa  thai  Tar  taken. 
And  fint  it  will  be  netenarj,  ai  the  *oiind*  of 
letter*  depend  to  much  on  being  under,  or  not 
beini;  under  accent,  to  ascertain  a*  Tar  at  poa- 
■iblo  the  law*  for  the  aeat  of  acceot:  and 
neit  the  Ian 


T»r  Stai  of  jtecaU  i*  Wardt  of  mort  than  cum 
SylliAlf. 

81.  The  fjeneral  tendencf  of  Eaglith  ipeech 
with  regard  to  the  leat  of  accent,  ii,  to  the 
penullimale  of  diaiyllablei,  and  to  the  ante- 
penultimate of  polj'ij'llablea ;  b;  which  ii 
meant,  that  if  no  law  or  principle  intervene  to 
call  Iheaccenlelaewbere,  luchwill  beiti  place. 
The  activity  of  thi*  general  tendency  i* 
■howD  by  lome  eiBEnplei  below."  But  it  i* 
likeniie  a  tendency  of  Eagliih  ipeech  to  dit- 
linguiih  noun*  from  verb*  by  a  difference  of 
accei;t,aDd  where  aucbdiitinctioQ  ii  attempted, 
ntalwayi  tenditoa  highieat  in  ni    ~ 


often  becomi 


and  a  low  aeat  ii 


verb.. 


mple*.    The  remark  is  aloo  true  ai  regardi 

•1.  My  thi!  landeucy,  diOCk,  u'fiael,  oi'rilt,  lu.,  han 

ginoll)' unati^  OD  the  tKosd.  Tlun  ii'i  Kilafrt 
puinaiHStDaii  ulUiDiU  KceeDI  OElru  Dd  1  iscb:  h<n», 
the  uiiialllitni  Ulk  of  ■elUng  cm'Hli  IIU  Uwy  Inn  on 
Xtn  alDck  rich*DK(i  Ibit  the  tccfanieU  pnnuticlmlwni ' 
catsuit-  ThtnU  the  ume  rapu^*D«  lo  Ihf  »aq| 
BiMW  unDtoT  m  wonl  h»vin;  more  lh»  two  «)r]l>b> 

ranluccQI  in  LAtla;  and  hvqc«  liu  men  En^Mfhini 

worit  uf  the  aMUB  pUmp.  IndAnJ.  the  Amarkcmri  L«i 
cagraphur,  WsbiUr,  utu  at  diftanec  tbi  kiD|;i  ai 
ilnru  at  Elan  and  OibTd.  (if  bo  kuDwi  any  thing 

CiUgwi  the   nnsduFBlrd  landcudn  ot    EDiUah  apHch! 

4nlo'r.U«Hru.i^h^»d  lome  Iwai 
«bed  N«  Yor"    So  i'f  wml 


n  general  ;  for  verb*  ate 
lUDi  to  receive  ■ddilional 
tions  they  undergo  ; — with 
antepenultimate  accent 
,  and   hence  we  find  that 


iadily  as  the  antepenultim 

t/f,  dfimon'-ilra/c,  d^vaZ-ttite,  &c.,  which  ac- 
tnt,  when  custom  doe*  not  forbid,  it  always, 
for  verba,  preferable  to  the  an lepen ultimate. 
Prepoiiliona,  moreover,  are  leas  inclined  than 
nouna  to  a  high  aeated  accent ;  and  adjectivea, 
ihoogh  they  generolly  follow  the  accent  of 
lubstantive*,  differ  from  them,  if  tbey  differ 
at  all,  by  having  their  accent  lower. 

6i,  Another  tendency  of  English  apeech  is, 
to  preaeive  in  the  derivative  the  acceht  of  the 
original  word.     The  noun  advancr  is   for  in- 

from  the  verb  to  aduiaiet;  and  the  verb  to 
ialaiu*  if  accented  on  the  first  becauieit  cornea 
from  the  noun  a  balance. 

B3.  Of  the  foregoing  tendencies  or  general 
laws,  Bi  indeed  of  all  that  are  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  it  must  happen  that  aometimea 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  will  predominate. 
We  ahould  eipect  that  the  noun  a  antlrael, 
which  comes  from  the  verb  (o  coitfracf',  would 
be  accented  ai  the  verb )  but  the  first  lendencj 
or  law  is  here  allowed  to  overbalance  the 
lecond  ;  as  it  ia  likewise  in  the  verb  In  Ivrmmt', 
which  come*  from  the  noun  a  tor'mtni.  We 
might  suppo*e  that  le  ckatli'tt  and  'n  Mn- 
pAr'nc,  would  have  Irinaferred  their  seat  of 
accent  to  chaifiitemtitt  and  AWpAmiow,  but 
the  higher  grade  of  (peakers  choose  to  crm* 
the  tewlency  in  these  words,  and  act  under  tbe 
other  law.  Of  word*  which  are  thu*  diatin- 
gui*hed  by  a  difference  of  accent,  tbe  noun  by 
the  higher  seal  of  accent,  the  verb  by  the 
lower,  a  list  of  the  principal  is  given  beiow." 

■  Ab-Jact,  To  abj«l';  Ab-ian^  To  abaiiil' ,  Ab'aHael, 


Cou'verw,  To  contMM'  i  Uon'Tort,  To  r 
•irl.  TocoDTicl';  Cotftoy,  TooonVDy';  D. 
■corn' ;  Daa'art  Ta  dHcrt';  Dolall,  To  dMi 
■llijnt';  Dl.'raiU._Todi*x  "    —  • 

Kl'pwt.  To  capon';  Ki'u 

i  ..   ,_.__..    .-_    i„pi5|-,    Im'poR,  To  tIBfion' 


•ay':  El'ita.  To  riU 


ilCi  Ob'. 


UH.  ToparlHsH'i  F 

□reOji' ;   Prein'isc,  To  msmtav' ' 

To  pnj(«l'  i  Prol'aat.  To  pio. 
Fl  Rcc'DTtL  To  RBird'i  Bsr'iiK, 
.  iTlalTi    Sul^M.    To  ntjHI'; 


lbs  lanfingir,  thoufh  Ifivy  V9  Ofsrly  aXI 
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84.  A  third  tendency  of  English  speech,  is, 
to  throw  the  accent  back  or  forward,  (that  is, 
etKdiUcaUy  or   proditically,)  on   the  syllable 
that  precedes  or  follows  such  syllables  as  are 
CDmawn  to  a  great  many  other  words,  because 
in  fact  that  syllable  distinguishes  the  word 
from  others  that  have  the  common  parts.    We 
6aj  hook^-coM  as  a  distinction  to  watch'-ctur, 
kjn/c^-CMMe,  &c. ;  we  say  arch^ukt^  as  a  distinc- 
tioo  to  arek^biiX'-op,  arcA-d^con,  &c    In  the 
same  way,  we  say  abifitjf,  with  a  recollection  of 
e*9*/Uf,  genti/Uy,  and  the  multitude  of  words 
which  have  the  same  termination ;  manifacal, 
with  a  recollection  of  cardt'aca/f  heUfacal^  &c ; 
mtt'fty^  with  a  remembrance  of  vartV/y,  I'm- 
pf'^fjr,  &C. ;  apMt-ian^'i/ift  with  a  remembrance 
of  d^Uy,  &C. ;  and  thus  throughout  the  com- 
mon terminations  of  the  language.    So  the 
ooauDOO  prefixes  ad,  be,  con,  in,  re,  mis,  &c,  are 
generally  without  accent;  unless  common  parts 
sfaoald  conoe  into  comparison  by  means  of  the 
prefix,  as  in  comparing  app/^  and  mit'apply  ; 
for  then  the  accent  shifts  to  the  prefix.  Hence, 
the  aooeol  is  on  the  prefix  in  af'ter-^houghtt 
mf'ter-ptieee,  &c. ;   for  the  comparison  is  witli 
thomghi  and  piece,    simply.      In   many   com- 
poosided  words  the  accent  is  variable,  because, 
at  one  time,  one  part  of  the  compound  will 
oocor  to  the  mind  as  common  to  many  other 
words,  at  another  time,  the  other  part.  When, 
lor  iBsftance,  we  are  counting — ihir^'teenyfour'- 
Uemtft/'-tetm,  &c.,  tlie  former  syllable  will  be 
accented ;  bat  in  osing  one  of  the  words  sepa- 
rately, either  the  last  syllable  will  be  accented, 
or  each  syllable  will  be  pronounced  as  a  dis- 
tinct word.   In  fact,  with  regard  to  many  com- 
pounded  words  the   accent  is  by  no  means 
fixed,  and  with  regard   to  others,  they  are 
called  componnds  only  because  the  parts  hap- 
pen to  meet  frequently;  such  woros,  for  in- 
stance, as  bmtt'-eiit,  btt/A'Aead,  co-Aeir,  Aence- 
fpfiA,  kigk-wmif,  good'un/i,  &c,  which  may  be 
marked  as  single  words  to  the  eye,  but  are 
pronounced  as  if  they  were  two,  with   little 
tendency  to  unite  their  parts  by  a  decided 
accent  on  either  syllable.    Walker  says  that 
Amtem  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  which 
has  two  consecutive  accents ;  but  if  such  words 
as  the  foregoing  are  admitted  to  be  single 
words,  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  many  hun- 
dreds that  are  in  the  same  predicament  Even 
of  words  that  have  a  fixed  syllable  for  the 
seat  of  accent,  occasions  will  sometimes  arise 
to  change  that  seat:  see  177. 

SecotuUrf  A*!Ctnt, 

85.  It  is  likewise  a  tendency  of  English 
speech  to  use  a  secondary  accent  in  place  of 
the  primary,  when  the  latter  deserts  its  usual 
seat,  or  to  assist  it  in  the  enunciation  of  a 
word  too  long  to  be  ottered  easily  or  agreeably 
with  a  single  accent.  Grammars  and  diction- 
aries have  indeed  hitherto  taken  little  or  no 
Dotioe  of  any  but  the  primary  accents  of 
words  ;  yet,  Uiat  the  secondary  accents  are 
important  and  influential  in  regulating  the 
other  elements  of  utterance,  will,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  acknowledged  when  they  are  ex- 
hibited with  the    care  and  attention  which 


have  been  paid  to   them  in  preparing  the 
following  dictiopary."^    A  secondary  accent  is 
often  observable  in  words  of  only  three  sylla- 
bles:   this  frequently    happens  with     verbs 
through  the  general  tendency  of  all  words  to 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  and  the  conveni- 
ence which  has  been  felt  with  respect  to  verbs 
in  particular  of  having  their   accent  lower. 
Hence  such  verbs  as  the  following  have  mani- 
festly two  accents.     To  Ad^-ver^tite^,  To  Con'^- 
Iro-vert',  To  Com'-pre^em^',  To  Cor^-tra-ven^' , 
Tho  first  of  these  words,  if  we  are  to  believe 
dictionaries,  always  had  its  principal  accent 
on  the  last  syllable,  till  of  late  years,  but  it 
also  had  a  secondary  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, and  that  these  have  now  changed  places 
will  be  manifest  to  any  one  who  will  listen  to 
the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  word  in   Lon- 
don.   The  same  kind  of   change    might  be 
pointed  out  in  many  other  words.    So  likewise 
such  words  as  Alx-sen-tee^',  Can'-non-nade", 
Cav'-al-cade",    Com"-mo-dore',    Cas"-ta  net', 
have  two  accents ;  on  the  last  syllable,  because 
that  was  the  original  place  of  the  accent ;  on 
the  first  from  the  general  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage to  the  antepenultimate  accent:  and  the 
difference  as  to  the  place  of  the  primary  or 
secondary  accent  is  nothing  but  a  prepon- 
derance in  each  instance  of  the  one  principle 
or  the  other.     The  operation  of  the  same 
principles  may  be  observed  in  words  of  more 
than  three  svllables,  as  in  Ag^'-o^no-tAet^,  7b 
€U"'le^o^xtr,Caf^-i'ea'iurt^'f  To  an'-i'mad-vert". 
Is  it  not  palpable  in  all  such  cases  that  the 
place  of  both  accents  ought  to  be  marked  ? 
For  though  it  is  true  that  the  force  of  one  of 
them  is  not  indispensable  and  may  be  remitted, 
it  is  equally  true  that  its  effect  ia  very  ffenera/Zy 
felt  in  the  rhythm  of  the  word,  and  still  more 
generally  in  the  distinctness  it  gives  to  the 
svllables  under  it    In  the  foregoing  instances, 
the  secondary  accent  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced in  order  to  take  the  deserted  place  of 
the  primary,  or  to  prepare  for  its  introduction 
to  a  seat  where  the  genius  of  the  language 
appears  to  desire  it    In  other  instances,  the 
purpose  of  the  secondary  accent  seems  to  be 
that  of  assisting  the  primary  in  the  easy  and 
agreeable  pronunciation  of  a  word.     If  the 
following  words,  for  instance,  were  uttered  with 
the  one  single  antepenultimate  accent  accord- 
ing to  the  first  general  tendency,  they  would 
be  difficult  and  inharmonious;    from  which 
effects  they  are  saved  by  the  co-operation  of 
two  accents,  principal  and  subordinate,  which 
divide  each  word  into  two  equal  harmonious 
parts :    aa^'Ci-den^'tat,    man'-t'/eM'^-lor,    at^-a- 
man'^ine,  al"'a'ba^'ter,  ag^'ti'-ev future,  o/"'i' 
gar^'cAy: — of  which  two  accents,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  declare  the  one  that  ought 
to  be  the  principal,  for  we  may  say,  bew-e- 
fatP'tor,  or  befd^-ffaif'lor,  diJ'-ptn-tiJ'lor,  or 
ditf-pen-tcff'tor,  just  as  may  happen  to  suit  the 


v  It  U  not  pretumed,  howevtr,  that  entire  contUtency 
will  be  fband:  on  »ome  words  only  one  accent  nay  be 
marked,  which  differ  in  no  Mroepttblo  circumstance 
(hmi  other*  that  are  marked  with  two ;  and  «f c«  vtna. 
But  the  diterepancy,  it  i»  hoped,  is  never  such  as  to  lead 
to  any  practical  mistake; 
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drift  or  rhythm  of  the  paisage.  In  general^ 
the  principal  accent  inclines  to  the  earlier 
gjltable  in  each  tobitantivet  as  these  ter^ 
minating  in  tr  or  or^  while  it  alwajs  fpem  to 
the  latter  in  substantives  terminating  m  Hon, 
as  in  bcnf'ffaff'tiont  dUf-petirmf'Htm,  (89.)  By 
the  tendency  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  syllable 
preceding  a  common  termination,  (84,)  the 
principal  accent  will  be  on  the  antepenuiti* 
mate  of  inf^com-pal^'i^le,  and  the  sense  of 
rhythm  will  give  a  secondary  accent  to  the 
first  syllable.  The  same  tendency  will  draw 
down  the  princiual  accent  still  to  the  ante- 
penultimate of  iff'com-pal^'i-in/f^ty,  while  the 
former  accent  will  remain  as  a  secondary 
accent,  assisting  that  on  the  first  syllable  in 
the  rhythmical  division  of  the  whole  word. 
And  that  these  secondary  accents  really  bo- 
loney to  the  words,  and  ought  to  be  marked  as 
well  as  the  principal,  will  appear  from  a  com- 
parison with  other  words  in  which  the  custom 
of  the  language  will  not  permit  the  assistance 
of  secondary  accents  to  render  the  pronun- 
ciation rhythmical  and  easy :  such  words,  for 
instance,  as  net^etsari/yf  refhtc^torineis,  derog^a" 
torines*,  ineof^rigihle,  &c. 


86.  The  foregoing  are  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  our  language  with  regard  to  the  seat 
of  accent  in  polysyllabic  words;  and  in 
adopting  words  from  other  languages,  if  we 
were  anxious  to  give  consistency  to  our  own, 
we  should  oblige  them  to  yield  to  these  ten- 
dencies. Such,  however,  is  not  the  principle 
or  feeling  of  the  learned  and  fashionable  of 
this  country,  who  lo%'e  to  display  their  fami- 
liarity with  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian, 
by  neglecting  or  thwarting  the  genius  of  their 
own  tongue,  and  therefore  never  miss  an  op- 
portunity of  using  a  strange  or  novel  accent. 
The  mischief  would  be  less,  if  they  who  ref- 
late their  pronunciation  by  the  rules  of  other 
languages,  were  themselves  consistent.  We 
have  €tpoth/o9U  and  wtetemun^pkotis  with  a 
Greek  accentuation,  which  happens  in  these 
instances  to  fall  in  with  the  tendency  of  our 
own;  (81 ;)  but  we  have  most  other  words  of 
the  same  form,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek 
penultimate  is  long,  with  the  accent  on  this 
syllable  in  conformity  with  Roman  practice. 
Custom  may  perhaps  have  decided  one  way  or 
other  for  the  majority  of  the  instances;  but  in 
instances  that  rarely  occur,  or  that  hang 
doubtful,  which  practice  shall  furnish  the 
rule  P  Surely  the  tendency  of  our  own  lan- 
guage should  be  favoured,  and  on  this  ground 
anacepha/€B^otis  is  marked  for  an  antepenul- 
timate accent  in  the  dictionary.  Another  class 
of  words  which  hang  in  doubt  between  a  ten- 
dency of  our  own  language,  and  a  practice 
grounded  on  classical  laws,  are  those  ter- 
minating in  earn.  By  the  tendencies  of  our 
own  language,  (see  90  and  81,)  these  should 
be  accented  on  nie  antepenultimate,  but  the 
practice  of  scholars  is  to  accent  them  on  the 
penultiaiate;  as  Buropffan,  AMUipwUfam,  At- 
ktmi^<m.  Here,  again,  however,  we  are  in- 
volved in  new  inconsistencies:  Hercu^iean,  is 


separated  from  the  Greek  family  it  belongs 
because  it  happens  to  have  been  Latinised, 
and  falls  into  our  own  idiom,  with  no  thanks 
to  those  who  make  the  ooncession.    Biegfac  hm 
another  exception  to  Rule  90  from  the  undtao 
weieht  of  classical  authority*    Looking  be^ 
yond  these  examples  \>  the  words  at  larg^ 
which  we  derive  from  Greek,  Latin,  Frencfta, 
and  Italian,  an  Englishman  will  be  glad   to 
find  that  generally  his  own  idiom  at  last  pre-> 
vails,  in  spite  of  the  learning  or  more  com^ 
monly  the  vanity  of  those  who  oppose  it.  Thus 
for  instance  or^aior  and  amfazon  are  accented 
according  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  (81,> 
in  spite  of  their  different    accentuation    io 
Latin.    So  likewise  d^^fU  as  a  noun,  begins 
to  lose  its  French  accent  on  the  ultimate,  which 
till  within  a  few  years  was  universal.    Bot 
ckagrbi^  proJU^,  rotitine',  ob/iome^,  ecitiow^,  &c.» 
ahdt/wten,  tM/mem,  hMmem^  korifion,  dtoifrmtm^ 
indectfnnit^  elegifae,  mimi^oa/,  amMge»f  &c., 
at  present  refuse  the  accent,  which  by  the  first 
general  law  (81)  an  English  speaker  would 
infallibly  give  them,  if  he  feared  not  to  en- 
danger his  literary  reputation.     The    same 
sort  of  struggle,  which  may  be  remarked  in 
the  attempt  to  settle  the  accent  of  words  im* 
niediately  brought  from  other  languages,  is 
likewise  goin^  on  with  many  that  have  been 
long   naturalised,   and    then    corrupted    by 
fashionable  affectation.    Thus,  however  much 
we  may  be  inclined  by  the  second  general  law 
(82)  to  say  ditpi/tabie,  advertis^mtHi,  compel" 
rablej  incompa'rcdf/e,  accepfahle,  exmfei^tor,  caie- 
ce^»or,  &c.,  though  that  law  prevails  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  and  nothmg  but  fashion 
has  carried  the  accent  back  in  these  and  other 
instances,    yet   in   polished    society    we    feel 
ashamed  of  pronouncing  otherwise  than  di^- 
puiaUe,  adver^titement,  com^parabief    incom'pa" 
rabU,    attceplable,    ooi^fettofy    twfecuor  $    our 
shame  diminishing  as  fashion  seems  inclined 
to  change,  and  our  scruple  to  the   natural 
accent  bieing  therefore   less,  with  regard  to 


••  *'  Nothing."  uy*  Walker.  "  can  show  mora  with 
what  lerTility  we  sometimet  foUow  the  Latin  aeceatQa> 
tion  than  prononncing  thto  word  with  the  aoeeat  oo  the 
penultimate.  In  the  Latin  dceorut  the  e  It  long,  and 
therefore  haa  the  accent;  but  in  dtdetotvt  the  o  ia 
short,  and  the  accent  to  consequently  removed  to  the 
antepenultimate:  this  alteration  of  accent  obtains  like- 
wise when  the  word  to  used  in  EngUsh.  and  thto  accent- 
uation to  perfiBctly  anseabla  to  our  own  analogy;  hot 
because  the  Latin  a^eclive  indecorut  haa  the  penuiti* 
mate  long,  and  consequently  the  accent  on  it,  we  mutt 
desert  our  own  analogy,  and  servilely  follow  the  Latin 
accentuation,  thobgh  that  accentuation  has  no  regard  to 
analogy ;  for  why  thdeconu  and  mStcorm,  wolds  which 
have  a  similar  derivation  and  meaning,  should  have  the 
penultimate  of  different  quantities,  can  be  resolved  into 
notliing  but  the  caprice  or  custom ;  but  that  so  clear  an 
anah>gy  of  onr  own  language  should  be  subservient  to 
the  eaj^ciouf  usages  of  the  Latin,  is  a  satire  on  the 
good  sense  and  taste  of  Engitohmeu.  Dr.  Ash  to  the  only 
one  who  places  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  of 
this  word;  but  what  to  hto  single  anthufity,  though 
with  analogy  on  hto  side,  to  a  crowd  of  coxcombs  vapour- 
ing with  scrape  of  I.aUn?"  I  agree  with  Walker,  but, 
like  him,  1  cut  to  tbe  fashion:  we  are  literary  tailors, 
and  must  suit  oar  customers  or  lose  them.  Nor,  though 
I  join  in  hto  opinion,  can  I  share  hto  anger:  I  could  aa 
soon  adopt  Webster's  peevtoh  definition  of  a  dandy, "  A 
male  of  the  human  species  who  dretsea  Uks  a  doll,  sad 
oanict  hto  character  on  hto  back,'* 
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tmt  (tueeet'mr  and  aceep^Uibie,  for  ingtance) 
th*B  odien :  (See  Accept  and  Saccessor  in  the 
fttboary.) 

87.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  many  words 
that,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  probably 
hare  fallen  into  two  significant  rhythmical 
diriaioDs  by  means  of  a  secondary  accent 
tinting  the  primary.  If,  for  instance,  we 
feel  1  propriety  in  saying  origa/chy,  or^tho- 
it/f,  nec'roimaM'ef,  &c^  why  may  we  not  give 
tte  tame  rhythmjcal  division  to  geohatfj  theo- 
enejj  aitnmomy,  geognosy,  eaiattropke,  logo- 
Mdiy,  eaeopkony,  cetcographg^  and  the  like? 
H  might  be  enough  to  say,  that,  in  the  ma- 
joritv  of  similar  words,  the  custom  of  educated 
fpeakers  has  determined  otherwise,  induced 
ia  tome  i»gt«"v>fT  by  authority  derived  from 
the  original  languages ;  in  others  by  the  ure- 
doniaaDoe  of  the  first  general  tendency  (81) 
ffer  the  fourth  (S5.)  But  in  these  instances 
tbe  principle  seems  to  be  the  one  investigated 
IBM:— for  the  terminations  Ag^y,  eracg,  gra^ 
^iP^y  9inphet  wiochy^  fcrouMf  metry,  phony, 
tnfkjf  are  common  to  a  great  many  words ; 
tad  be  who  has  had  reading  enough  even  in 
Eogli^  to  know  this,  refers  each  word  to  its 
dia,  by  throwing  back  the  accent  from  the 
OBUDOD  termination  to  the  syllable  intro- 
dsdngit,  and  saying  geofogy,  tkeoo'racy,  or- 
^f^apky,  eai€u*/raphe,  hgom'acky.  As  to  the 
VDtda  baTing  the  o^er  terminations,  doxy^ 
ao^,  &&,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they 
>K  governed  by  the  rhythmical  law,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  one  here  spoken  of.  Diction- 
vies  indeed  often  appear  undecided  with  re- 
gird  to  words  in  wtancy  /  but  it  is  evident  that 
rither  one  principle  or  the  other  should  direct 
the  accentuation  of  the  whole  of  them ;  and 
<)Ace  the  riiythmical  one  is  fixed  with  regard 
totfaoie  in  common  use,  the  same  principle 
duHild  be  followed  in  accenting  the  less  com- 
■lOD  words. 

88,  It  ia  to  be  observed,  indeed,  that  when- 
ever a  general  tendency  is  frequently  crossed, 
^^roogh  whatever  cause,  by  words  which  have 
toon  characteristic  in  common,  a  rule  is  gene- 
f>^  with  regard  to  such  words,  by  which, 
niber  than  the  more  general  law,  we  are  apt 
to  be  led  when  we  meet  with  words  of  the 
>*Be  kind.  The  words  tatanic,  pathetic,  har- 
"M*(>  &C.,  are  abbreviations  of,  or  at  least  are 
J^ted  to,  taiat^ical,  pathefical,  harmon*icai, 
^pping  the  last  syllabi^  if  they  retain  the 
*ccait  at  its  original  seat,  they  become  ex- 
^tire  to  the  first  general  law ;  but  the  num- 
b(v  of  iQch  words  establishes  a  new  law  or 
'^B^^y,  namely,  that  words  in  io  shall  have 
J^  accent  on  the  previous  syllable;  which 
li«  «e  may  make  all  words  of  that  form  obey, 
oalen  custom  has  previously  decided  other- 
^i  as  it  has  in  tietforic,  arith'metic,  potUic, 
^f  over  which  the  more  general  law  is  still 
^  fi>rce.  It  is  further  remarkable  of  this 
^  of  words  in  i>,  which  bear  the  penulti- 
"'^  accent,  that  the  accented  syllable  is 
•Inoit  always  short    See  93. 

,  89.  So  again,  the  universal  curtailment  of 
^  into  one  syllable,  by  our  present  mode  of 
proQouDcing  i^ (namely  8hun,l47,)  has  brought 


the  numerous  words  of  that  termination  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  first  general  law,  by  which 
they  had  the  antepenultimate  accent,  and 
g^ven  them  a  law  for  themselves,  namely, 
that  without  exception  they  are  to  be  accented 
on  the  penultimate.  Of  these  words  in  /mm,  it 
must  further  be  remembered  that,  if  a  vowel 
precede  the  common  termination,  the  vowel,  if 
a,  e,  o,  or  «,  will  be  last  in  the  previous  sylla- 
ble, or,  iu  other  words,  will  be  long  under  the 
accent ;  as  in  mffeota'^ion,  compU-tion,  (though 
diteref'ion,  &c  will  be  met  with,  exceptively,) 
hcomaf^um,  distribt/-tion ;  but  if  the  vowel  be 
•',  it  will  not  be  last  in  the  previous  syllablei, 
but  will  be  shortened  by  tbe  instantaneous 
junction  of  tbe  consonant-aound  next  to  it ;  as 
in  recognif'ion  {^reeogni$h''un»^  See  Prin.  95. 
Another  remark  concerning  these  words  in 
ihn  may  be  added,  namely,  that  when  they 
consist  of  more  than  three  syllables,  (reckon- 
ing the  common  termination  as  only  one,)  they 
readily  take  assistance  from  a  secondary  accent. 

90.  There  are  other  terminations  with  re> 
gard  to  whieh  the  same  effect,  or  nearly  the 
same  effect,  has  taken  place  as  with  regard  to 
Hon:  such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  words  mom'- 
teaie,  nZ-teate,  ^la'-xier,  oonft^-tUm,  iogi^'ian, 
Hoj^'iom,  in  which  we  find  the  consonant  im- 
mediately preceding  the  liq|uidised  vowel  e  or 
f,  to  have  changed  its  origmal  sound  for  that 
of  sh  or  zh,  (see  the  reason  of  this,  147,)  and 
to  have  absorbed  or  almost  to  have  absorbed 
the  liquid  e  or  «.  Other  words,  aaa'-theiti, 
rega'-Ha,  harmo'-nioua,  exhibit  tha  same  liquid^ 
izing  of  the  e  or  t,  and  the  same  reduction  of 
two  syllables  mto  one,  or  almost  into  one,  (146,) 
although  there  is  no  change  of  sound  in  the 
previous  consonant,  nor  any  consequent  ab- 
sorption of  the  following  vowel.  These  liquid 
terminations  almost  always  have  the  accent  on 
the  syllable  immediately  preceding  them,  with 
a  long  quantity  if  the  vowel  be  a,  e,  o,  or  if, 
with  a  short  quantity  if  •  or  y,  (See  95.)  And 
though  they  cease  to  be  under  the  first  general 
law,  m  proportion  as  the  last  two  syllables 
melt  into  one^  yet  the  original  place  of  the 
accent  may  be  said  to  have  been  determined 
by  that  law.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
words  terminating  in  e-an  are,  in  like  manner, 
mclined  by  the  genius  of  our  language  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  previous  syllable,  as 
in  <?e-rttV<Miii,  mttmHif'r«»am,  Awperht/'TtHm, 
Cerbe^-re-an,  hereuf-h'an :  bulTClassical  cus- 
tom here  intervenes,  and  accents  the  majority 
of  them  on  the  penultimate.  See  86. 

Syliabicalion, 

91.  The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables, 
with  a  view  to  its  proper  pronunciation,*'  can 
seldom  be  attended  with  doubt,  except  when 
an  accented  vowel  is  separated  from  the  next 

A^  As  a  division  for  thb  purpose  dlffen  from  a  division 
for  the  purpose  of  exhtbiUne  the  etym<doglcal  parts  of  a 
word,  it  is  proper  to  warn  the  inspector  tnat  the  former 
is  the  purpose  of  division  throughout  the  whole  diction- 
ary, and  that  the  actual  division,  therefore,  is  (Vequently 
different  from  that  which  a  view  to  the  original  parte  of 
the  word  wo^  suggest  c  t'^us,  a«'-dt,  and  bi]/<nvMt,  so 
dividing  the  first  syUable^in  pronunciation,  wo^d^for  an 
etymological  purpose,  be  divided  thus:  a-tdi,  M-pannu» 
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M  The  force  of  a  tendency  is  often  most  manifett 
where  it  breaks  the  force  of  other  tendencies.  We 
might  certainly  expect  that  natural  and  nationai  would 
have  no  dtflferenee  firom  nature  and  natUm  except  the 
added  sylUble.  but  the  tendency  under  review  changes 
the  first  syllable  of  each  word  by  assigning  the  ooaso. 
nant  to  it.  It  would  be  more  re^lar,  that  is,  it  would 
better  accord  with  other  tendencies  of  the  language,  to 
divide  the  following  «-ords  thus  lA  pronunciation.  Chm- 
pa-nion,  ditcre-tiun,  gta  diaie,  reta-liate,  valiant,  impe- 
tutmt^  eHi*e»t  but  the  divisiQa  wkiejb  aeoofds  with  the 
aclual  pronunciation  is  compan-iont  discret-ion,  gladiale, 
retaliate,  talianl,  impet-uous,  on-ion.  The  force  of  the 
tendency  subduing  the  pvedileotinn  for  Latin  quantities 
miglit  be  shown  by  countless  initonees,  It  tNU  b»  •ufll- 
cient  to  mention  indel-ible  as  being  so  divided  by  all  un- 
aflfected  speakers ;  and  ttam-ina  by  all  speakers,  allhongh 
iht^y  say  tta-ne%  in  the  siugular. 


syllable  by  only  one  ^BA>nAot-letter,  or  by  A 
consonant  combination   not  necessarily    dis- 
tributable into  two  syllables.    The  doubt  in 
this  case  will  be,  whether  the  accented  vowel- 
letter  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  esteemed  final  in  the 
syllable,  and,  consequently,  is,  or  b  not,  to  have 
that  short  and  altered  sound  which  an  added 
consonant  unaccompanied  by  an  e  mute  pro- 
duces*    And  note  that    in  our   language  a 
>ingk  QOBsKyaay  if  ^^g^  toAfonner  syllable,  is 
pre/s^ft^e  s«me  lor'eleci  as  if  it  alsb  began 
the  next  syllable :  thus  oaf»-oM  is  exactly  pro- 
nounced  as  cannon^  cai-id  as  calliJ,  &c :  we 
have  nothing  of  the  Italian  mode  of  doubling 
an  articulation  orally.    A  speaker,  then,  with 
regard  to  the  syllabication  of  words,  may  say 
appaf-rent  or  appar%e^^  iZ-rra^fHi^oc-mc^ra-* 
ment,  paf-tron  or  pat'-ron;  nor  can  the  doubt 
be  removed  by  any  general  rule,  since,  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  any  statement  that  may  be 
laid  down  in  the  shape  of  a  law  is  liable  to 
so  many  e^^ceptions^as  ^yes  the  poiDt  after 
all  in  posSeiisioii  of  mere  usage  ;  fotr  the  as- 
certaining of  which  the  dictionary  must  be 
consulted.     It  belongs,  however,  to  this  de- 
partment of  the  work  to  state,  as  under  the 
for^^ihg  head,  such   general  tendencies  as 
can  be  ascertained,  liable  as  they  are,  even  to 
A  greater  degree  than  the  laws  for  the  seat  of 
acceaty  lo  be  crossed  and  thwarted  by  acci- 
dental causes. 

92.  With  regard,  then,  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, namely,  an  accented  vowel  separated  from 
thbnext  syllable  by  only  one  consonant,  or  by 
a  consonant  combination  not  necessarily  dis- 
tributable into  two  syllables,  the  general  rule 
or  tendency  of  the  language  is,  that  the  con- 
sonant or  consonants  g[o  to  the  following 
syllable  if  the  vowel  is  in  the  penultimate, — 
in  other  words,  accent  makes,  if  possible,  a 
penultimate  syllable  long.  But  the  consonant, 
or  one  of  the  consonants,  goes  to  the  former 
syllable,  if  the  vowel  (unless  that  vowel  be  u) 
is'  further  back  than  the  penultimate, — iu 
other  words  accent  tends  to  shorten  all  vowels 
except  u,  wkea  farther  back  than  tlie  penul- 
timate. For  instance,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
language  to  say  appa-rcnt,  rather  than  appar'' 
cntf  and  pa! -iron,  than  pat'-ron;  but  con'ical 
rather  than  eo'-nieai,  and  tac'-rameiU  than 
sa^'erament.  And  the  rule  appEeg  lo  syllables 
under  a  secondary  as  under  the  primary  accent, 
as  iir  dem''Otu»tm'''4ioH,  sen^'aioT-offif.^ 

93.  So  numerous,  however,  are  the  instances 


in  whicA  the*  penultimate  syllable  is  short 
under  the  accent,  that,  if  we  acknowledge  its 
original  tendency  to  be  long^,  we  must  also  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  c:auses  that  fre- 
quently counteract  that  tendency,  indepen- 
dently of  caprice  affecting  particular  words.  It 
should  sAem,  for  example,  that  the  termination 
ic,  is,  in  many  instances,  an  abbreviation  of 
ico/  ;  e.  g.  gener'ic  is  shortened  or  seenis  to  be 
syrlpned  fr^  ^ti^rUof^  .  fcm  «|  in  yr- 
mr'icbi,  fhe  antefeftultimati  liot:4nt  shortens 
the  vowel  according  to  the  general  law,  (92,) 
so  when  the  word  is  shortened,  the  short  ac- 
cented vowel  remains ;  and  this  practice  taking 
place  in  many  similar  words^  a  law  or  tendency 
arises  to  shorten  the  penultimate  syllable  of 
words  in-fc,      *  '      [ 

94.  Other  words  having    the     penultimate 
accent,  though  not  abbreviated  from  originals 
in  our  own  language,  are  shortened  from  cor- 
respondent words  in  Latin  :  e.  g.  rap'^id  from 
r^fp^dVf    do(/i/e    from    dvfciii§,     m^-om    from 
a'i'^mttM,  hal/'it   from  hvfb-itus,  &c«     And  not 
only  do  we  preserve  in  the  English  abbrevia- 
tions the  short  sound  we  are  accustomed  to 
give  in  the  6rst  syllable  of  the  Latin  ivordtf 
but  the  practice  generates  a  rule  or  tendency 
for  all  words  of  similar  form   or   origin ;  as 
frig'id,  fet'.id,  deb'-iie,  spir^'ti,  &c,   from  //t'- 
ffidrntt/o'lidut,  de'bUit,  tpi'ritug,  &c.     So  like- 
wise we  have  proiZ-eu  in  spite  of  the  alpha- 
betical 0  in  the  verb  To  proceed.     The  truth  'u, 
that  while  the  rules  belonging  to  the  classical 
languages  are  often  suffer^,  in  single  in- 
stances, to  interfere  with  the  tendencies  of  our 
own,  the  tendencies  of  our  own,   on  the  other 
hand,  as  frequently  affect  our  pronunciation 
of  Latin.    Thus  a  schoolbov  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  say  Nom.  Laf-pitj  den.  Lap^-idit,  &c, 
Nom.  Ncf-men,  Gen.  Nom'^init,  &c.,  regardless 
of  the  Latin  quantities  in  /apU,  and  n6minis, 
and  guided  only  by  the  lengthening  tendency 
of  the  penultimate  accent,  and  the  shortening 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  in  our  own  lan- 
guage.**   This  inattention  to  every  thing  but 
the  seat  of  the  accent  is  quite  justifiable  as 
regards  English  prosody ;  since  with  us  an 
accented  is  always,  for  prosodiacal  purpotes,  a 
long  syllable,  and  an  unaccented  one  short ; 
(e,  g.  whether  we  say  iapf-is  or  la'-pU,  no^-men 
or  *am'-r^,' the, Wdrds  will  be  what  are  deemed 
trochees  in  English.)    It  is  easy  to  see  then 
that  in  the  syllabication  of  /o'-pts  as  an  Eng- 
lish word,  of  misti</'mer,  of  lapfidut  or  /<!/»'- 
idarjff  of  nom'-ina/f  &c.,  we  are  guided  by  our 
own   general  law,   since  that  law  is  apt  to 
interfere  even  when  we  pronounce  Latin ;  and 
equally  plain  is  it  that  short  and  long  in  Latin 
should  not,  as  indeed  they  do  not  in  general, 
influence  the  syllabication  of  words  in  Eng- 
lish: for  to  our  prosody  it  would  make  no 
difference  if  we  said  Ivp'-U,  instead  of  /a'-pif, 

^  At  the  Charteivbosse  tkey  si*  ttf  from  tlrfs  iM«* 
ligenco,  and  perhaps  at  many  other  places  c'nce  llie  ex- 
nmple  has  been  set.  No  doubt  the  chnngo  is  an  im- 
pro\*ement.  But  if  it  be  supposed  f  hrtt  at  the  ChaHfcr- 
noose,  or  ebemherMn eonseqaeuee  uf  iWs  ebmige. ibey 
have  succeeded  in  reooveriuu  tlia  rhythm  of  ancient 
Rome  or  Athens,  it  may  be  safely  said  the  supposition  is 
fffooaded  on  mistake.  See  175. 
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mi  mf  mmal  ioftteftd  of  nom^-imai.  Yet,  in 
partieiilar  iitataiicet,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  short  qoaotity  of  the  fint  lyllable  in 
l^atin  bet  beea  regarded  in  determining  the 
proooociatioo  of  toe  word  in  English;  fur 
iatUBOt,\npkmi'''Wii»,  ienf-or,  se/'-yr.  But  in 
^•Ar  (to  give  one  example  for  many)  our 
ova  idiom  predominates,  and  makes  the  pe- 
MMiauite  long  in  spite  of  the  short  vowel  in 
UuB,tnour  English  pronunciation  of  which  the 
ibott  vovel  is,  in  fac^  almost  always  made  long, 
k  immf^a,  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  first  syllable 
kftbortin  Enelisfa,  though  long  in  theoriginal 
Ui|uages.  iet»  even  in  pronouncing  it  as  a 
Utio  »ord,  most  English  tongues,  although 
thif  «f  drt/'mm,  iu  the  nominative  case,  pro* 
■odooe  dmi^-ittis,  dramf»atitf  &c  in  the  oblique 
caaa;  tad  the  English  word  dramm  seems  to 
bve  rtceived  its  pronunciation  from  these. 

tt.  .With  regard  to  words  that  have,  or  that 
iisi  Aeir  accent  higher  than  the  penultimate, 
ve  nay  also  eipect  other  and  wider  causes  of 
Bsaeomplianoe  with  the  general  law,  than 
nere  caprice  affecting  individual  words.  We 
i^l  Had,  lot  instance,  that  if  the  concluding 
sylUbks  of  a  word  flow  so  liouidly  into  each 
«ther,  as  to  produce  a  doubt  whether  they  are 
t*o  syllables  or  only  one,  the  tendency  of  the 
isBgns^e  is,  to  give  the  consonant  to  the  latter 
put  of  the  wordy  and  leave  tlie  vowel-letter 
of  the  preotding  accented  syllable  in  its  loiig 
^Iphsbrtica!  sound,  unless  that  vowel-letter  be 
t.  Eiamplesy  fl^-/i-e«,  naf-tion^  «//-o*-a/tf,  nf'lio, 
y-l*-«Kt;  but  am^biif'ton,  bW^i-oui,  iu''i'ui,&c 
Vet  even  with  regard  to  a,  #,  o,  and  «,  under 
the  circomstance  in  view,  the  general  rule 
naetimes  v'mdicates  its  sway ;  as  in  com" 
f^*Wf  ftadf^^HUe,  haitat'vont  gaif't^ut^  re- 
W-i-ole,  vat-i-mUf  gpn-ntut-i'iumf  impei'-wout, 
ia-ere^-vaif  om'^i^oM,  (the  on  in  which  last 
*onl  is  pronounced  as  «».)  The  truth  is, 
^<^*erer,  that  the  two  concluding  syllables  of 
til  iQch  words  are  in  pronunciation  only  one ; 
^  vhich  oral  shortening,  those  of  them  which 
*ere  exceptive  to  the  general  law  are  brought 
*itbin  its  pale^  while  those  which  were  not 
neeptive  are  thrown  out  of  it  Thus  na*-lion 
«^-«c8i,  mo'^tion,  ft^^fion,  &c^  have  the  ac- 
^<Qted  vowel  long,  agreeably,  it  may  be  said, 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  penultimate  ac* 
^t»  while  vuCwM,  ambit ion^  vH^ious,  &c.  have 
^^  accented  vowel  short,  and  thus  form 
^^^^Hfaer  and  a  large  class  of  exceptions  to  that 
jweral  rule. 

9^  The  tendency  of  accent  to  shorten  all 
the  vowel-letters  but  u,  when  further  back  than 
the  peooltimate,  will  also  generally  fail  of  its 
*te  in  derivative  words  that  previously  had 
^  vowel  lon^.  For  instance,  a,  e,  i,  and  o, 
'ossin  long  in  bla'-mable,  dr'-cencyj  bri'-bery^ 
f*'-lntate,  on  account  of  their  relationship  to 
^'■^t  de-eenl,  bribe,  and  fKHient;  though  such 
relatioQthip  does  not  always  avail  against  the 
^«trary  tendency ;  for  the  a,  which  is  long  in 
*^-*vre  and  na'-tion,  is  short  in  naf-ural  and 
•^•knal;  and  it  b  with  difficulty  that  pu*- 
''^*^,  however  related  to  pc^-tron,  is  re- 
"^fttted  from  becoming  pat-ronage, 

The  laws  (as  far  as  any  can  be  said  to 


exist)  which  determine  the  seat  of  accent, 
and  the  assignment  of  a  consonant  iu  pro- 
nunciation to  its  proper  syllable,  having  thus 
been  investigated,  we  are  now  to  proceed  with 
such  further  rules  for  the  sounds  of  letters 
as  are  not  included  in  the  two  schemes,  and 
the  corresponding  sections  that  immediately 
follow  them. 

Ru/et  for  the  lets  regular  sounds  of  Letters. 

Since  almost  all  the  general  rules  are  im- 
plied in  what  has  preceded,  the  following 
statements  are  to  be  considered  supplemental 
or  exceptive: — ^Tbe  order  of  thescnemes  will 
be  regarded  as  far  as  can  conveniently  be 
done. 

97.  Letter  a,  as  sounded  in  the  last  sellable 
of  the  childish  words  papa^  mammm,  is  irre- 
gular, and  the  practice  of  so  sounding  it  when 
final  in  an  accented  syllable  is  scarcely  carried 
farther  in  words  purely  English.  A'j/,  baa, 
ha  !  and  some  words  of  a  similar  kind,  must 
however  be  placed  among  these  exceptive 
examples.  For  the  still  broader  sound  of  a 
in  waiter,  a  reason  is  ^ven  hereafter.  (140.) 
Even  in  Italian  words,  if  not  of  recent  adop- 
tion, and  in  the  Italian  names  of  Shakspeare^s 
plays,  the  best  practice  is  to  use  the  English 
a;  particularly  when  the  orthography  has 
been  in  any  degree  changed,  as  in  inamorato, 
from  the  Italian  tmiamora/o.  The  same  may 
he  said  of  accented  a  before  a  consonant  and 
final  e  mute: — to  this  part  of  the  rule  the 
word  gape  used  to  be  an  exception,  but  among 
very  good  speakers  is  an  exception  no  longer* 
As  to  have  (see  189)  and  are,  they  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  spelled  without  the  final  e;  and 
so  is  the  participle  bade,  under  the  influence 
of  a  principle  to  be  noted  hereafter.  (135.) 
Some  people  pronounce  the  plural  of  sta^ 
{staves)  with  the  Italian  a,  but  the  practice  is 
not  general.  MeUe  in  some  compounds,  as 
Male-adminUt ration,  is  pronounced  and  often 
written  mai, 

98.  But  when  a,  final  in  a  syllable,  is  vn- 
accented,  its  alphabetical  sound  occurs  by  ex 
ception  onlv,and  not  by  any  general  rule;  fur 
the  general  rule  is  to  sound  it  d.  C^4.)  Ac- 
cordingly,  it  is  only  in  a  few  words,  generally 
where  disresis  occurs,  that  the  a  unaccented  i^t 
pronounced  alphabetically.  See  these  ex- 
ceptions more  particularly  indicated  in  the 
note.  (■.) 

99.  As  to  unaccented  a,  when  followed  by  a 
consonant  and  final  e  mute,  or  by  any  vowel 
which  usually  keeps  it  long,  although  in  tlie 
majority  of  cases  an  elegant  pronunciation 
will  retain  the  a  in  its  alphabetical  sound,  yet 
in  some  words  of  very  common  occurrence 
there  would  be  pedantry  in  scrupulously 
avoiding  the  short  and  easier  sounds  which 
the  organs  are  inclined  to  adopt.  For  instance, 
in  cabbage,  courage,  palace^  furnace,  &c.,  al- 
though the  a  in  the  last  syllable  may  be 
marked  i,  yet  the  shortening  of  this  sound 
brings  it  to  ^  (see  13,)  and  this  again  easily 
slides  into  i  or  &»  so  that  for  common  pronun- 
ci^ation  the  words  might  be  marked  cSb'-hidgc. 
cur'-rtdg<,    p^l'-lds,    fur'-niss.     In    the  same 
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manner  the  final  syllables  of  cSp'-dlxn,  vilMi'vn, 
easily  shorten  so  as  to  reduce  the  words  to 
cftp'-tin,  vTi'-lin,  &c?^ 

100.  The  digraphs  ai,  ay,  nr,  ei,  ea,  eCf  ao, 
and  au,  are  all  either  regularly  or  irregularly 
sounded  a.  By  regularly  is  meant  that  there 
are  more  words  in  which  the  combination  has 
the  sound  a,  than  words  in  which  it  has  any 
other  sound;  by  irregularly  is  meant^  either 
that  the  combination  has  some  other  sound 
more  frequently,  or  that  it  seldom  occurs,  and 
consequently  is  an  unusual  way  of  indicating 
the  sound.  The  first  two  combinations  are 
given  in  the  scheme  as  among  the  usual  ways 
of  indicating  the  sound  S  or  A,  and  in  spelling 
words  as  they  are  pronounced,  these  as  well 
as  the  others  will  be  used ;  but  none  beyond 
these.  In  the  very  irregular  orthography  of 
our  language,  however,  these  are  far  from 
being  the  only  circumstances  or  the  only  cha- 
racters under  which  the  sound  in  question 
occurs.  Those  irregular  forms  which  are  not 
noticed  here,  will  occur  for  notice  under  other 
rules.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place 
that  the  combination  ey,  when  under  the 
accent,  is  also  regularly  sounded  a,  as  in  /Ary, 
preiff  &c ;  but  that  the  other  five  digraphs, 
which,  standing  at  the  head  of  this  section,  are 
not  printed  in  capitals,  are  to  be  considered 
irregular  indications  of  the  sound.  The  first 
of  these,  however,  namely  ei,  takes  the  sound  a 
so  often,  that  it  is  almost  its  regular  sound : 
e.  g.  in  veil,  vein,  deign,  weight,  heir,  &c : — the 
second,  ea,  takes  it  in  some  words  of  very 
common  occurrence;  as  in  great,  iteak,  break, 
bear,  pear,  to  twear,  to  wear,  to  tear;  also  in 
feasant,  the  law  adaptation  of  faisant :  the 
third  takes  it  in  eVr  and  ne*er,  contractions  for 
ever  and  never  ;  the  fourth  takes  it  in  gaol,  the 
only  word  in  which  the  combination  occurs, 
which  word,  moreover,  is  much  better  written 
jail}  and  the  fifth  takes  it  only  in  the  word 
gauge. 

101.  Letters  final  in  a  syllable  is  always 
sounded  regularly  when  sounded  at  all,  but 
no  letter  in  the  language  is  so  frequently  mute. 
In  the  unaccented  syllables  of  able,  idle,  rvffle, 
tackle,  ripple,  rattle,  drizzle,  it  seems  to  answer 
no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  the  syllable  in 
countenance,  a  syllable  indeed  without  a  vowel 
except  to  the  eye.»®>  At  other  times  the  letter 
though  mute  is  not  without  effect;  (seffe  171 ;) 
and  even  when  without  effect  it  must  not  in 
every  case  be  deemed  an  irregularity.  (See  189.) 
There  is  reason  to  think  that,  in  the  original 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  final  e  was 
not  so  often  a  mute  letter,  but  had  its  proper 

M  To  mark  theie  vugue  and  flnctaating  diflerencea 
accurately  would  b«  a  vain  prett-nce.  To  exhibit  that 
pronunciatwn    which  belongs  to  famiUar  and  conse- 

auently  negligent  utterance,  is  surely  improper  iu  a 
ictionary  which  pi«tends  to  Aimbth  the  standard  sounds 
of  word*.  Something  must  after  all  be  left  to  circum- 
stances; and  if,  where  circumstances  may  and  generally 
do  corrupt  the  distinct  sound  of  a  letter,  an  italio  cha- 
racter is  given  as  a  hint  of  that  liability,  or  a  reference  is 
made  to  such  remarks  in  the  principles  as  the  present, 
it  is  presumed  that  as  auclt  will  have  been  done  as  the 
exigency  permits. 

l*t  A  consonant  is  commonly  defined,  a  letter  that 
cannot  be  sounded  without  a  voweL    Sheridan,  in  bis 


sound  in  that  as  in  other  situations.  At  pre- 
sent, the  irregularity  lies  not  in  sinking  but  in 
sounding  it  Scarcely  in  any  word  purely 
English  is  it  sounded  when  it  comes  last  The 
chief  exceptions  are  words  that  come  without 
alteration  from  the  classical  languages,  as 
epii'o-me,  recfi-pe,  timfi'le ;  though  even  here 
we  meet  with  words  that  conform  to  our  owd 
practice,  as  bubonocele,  hydrocele,  and  all  other 
words  compounded  with  the  Greek  word  cede, 
(ke-le,)  a  tumor.  Of  those  classical  words 
that  sound  the  final  e,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
not  only  do  they  retain  its  sound  in  the  plural, 
but  they  refuse  to  have  that  shortened  sound 
which  we  hear  in  ailegty  valleys,  beauties, 
(al'-ltz,  &c.,)  and  require  a  certain  prolonga- 
tion, which  gives  them  a  very  different  effect 
from  ordinary  English  words :  for  instance, 
antipodes,  manes,  sound  the  final  syllable  4iZ. 
This,  however,  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that 
if  the  word  should  be  an  English  adaptation 
of  a  classical  word, — e.  g.  satellite  from  the 
Latin  satelles, — as  the  singular  must  be  sounded 
according  to  common  rules,  so  likewise  must 
the  plural ;  though  the  English  word  saieliiies 
happening  to  identify  in  spelling  with  the 
Latin  plural.  Pope  has  taken  the  liberty  in 
one  of  his  lines  to  pronounce  it  as  a  Lutin 
word.  In  our  language  the  regular  way  of 
signifying  the  sound  I  in  a  final  syllable  is  by 
the  letter  jr  either  alone,  as  in  truly,  or  along 
with  the  letter  e,  as  in  gaf'ley.  The  last  mode 
will  be  adopted  throughout  the  dictionary  in 
spelling  words  as  they  are  pronounced.  With 
regard  to  mute«  after  r  in  certain  unaccented 
syllables  see  159. 

1 02.' Letter  e  followed  by  a  consonant  and 
fhial€  mnte  is  irregular  in  there,  where,  ere, 
and  were;  and  also  in  allege,  college,  sacrilege, 
privilege*  The  last  words,  if  custom  would 
permit  ought  to  be  spelled  as  they  are  pro- 
'noimced,  alledge,  colledge,  sacriledge^  and  pri^ 
viledge^ 

103.  The  digraphs  taking  the  sound  e 
are  bb,  ba,.  ei,  m,  cb,  ai,  ie,  to,  ey,  ay ;  and 
taking  the  unaccented  sound,  namely  h,  are  by, 
M,  My.  The  first  of  these,  ee,  is  sounded  e,  with 
scarcely  any  exception ;  the  next,  ra,  has  other 
sounds  and  particularly  ^ ;  but  e  is  its  usual 
sound ;  the  next,  ei,  though  very  frequently 
sounded  a,  (100,)  ie  still  more  frequently 
sounded  e,  as  in  seixe,  cei-ling,  deceit,  &c ;  the 
next  two,  €B  and  ce,  are  found  only  in  classical 
words,  as  Otsar,  adile,  fcetus,  which  it  has 
been  recommended  to  spell  as  English  words 
with  plain  e;  ai  has  the  sound  e  in  demain  f 
the  next,  t>,  although  its  regular  sound  is  I, 
(106,)  takes  that  of  e  in  several  words,   as 

prononncingdictkMiary,  acting  on  this  received  definition^ 
annexes  all  such  consooant  combinations  as  drop  tho 
sound  of  their  vowel  to  the  syllable  standing  next  them, 
and  so  to  the  eye  sweeps  away  a  syllable.  Would  it  not 
have  l>e«n  better  to  reject  the  deAnition  than  to  support 
it  by  what  is  only  ao  apparent  confurntity  ?  The  defini- 
tion states  an  untruth:  a  consonant  can  be  uttere^l 
witiiout  any  sound  but  its  own,  however  obscure,  be  it  of 
the  %x>ice  or  breath,  that  murmured  sound  may  be. 
A-ble,  e-vU,  ma-fen,  broken,  ftc,  alUiough  heard  with 
only  one  vowel,  are  as  manifestly  two  syllables  to  the 
ear  (all  our  poetry  proves  it)  as  any  dissyliables  ia  tbe 
language. 
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frimfy  >cW,  /ak^,  rvvfrir,  &c;  the  next  three, 
<*»  «rt  «f  *  hare  the  tound  i  only  in  pti^e^  kty, 
^t  «fn^>  •»<*  f*"^«  But  when  the  combination 
^  b  nnaocented  iti  regular  aoond  it  k ;  (lee 
the  concluding  part  of  101.)  The  next  com- 
binatioDy  im,  takes  the  lound  k  in  par/iamemi, 
mdmmhtre,  became  the  words,  originally  pro- 
Bounced  in  four  syllables^  have  in  the  currency 
of  dttcourse  dropped  the  third ;  and  the  last, 
^»  in  pim^mf,  fv^^y,  ftc,  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  retaining  the  silent  u  in  order  to 
keep  the  ^  hard. 

104.  Letter  i  or  y  under  the  accent,  and 
final  ID  a  syllable,  or  followed  by  a  consonant 
and  e  mote,  is  irregular  in  no  word  purely 
English  except  the  verba  to  live  and  to  give, 
(see  1890  s^^  ^h^  Boon  tkire;  but  there  are 
several  semi-French  and  other  foreign  words 
in  which  the  French  sound  of  •  is  retained ;  as 
sMTMf ,  poHee,  frvJUty  &c. :  to  which  are  to  be 
added  such  words  as  are  noticed  at  the  con- 
dosion  of  section  1 1 5.  The  word  fMige,  which 
iMmerly  daased  with  mmrme,  6ic,  is  now  pro- 
nounced regularly. 

](^.  But  when  i  or  y  final  in  a  syllable  or 
followed  by  a  consonant  and  final  e  mute  is 
mmaectnted,  it  resigns  its  alphabetical  sound  so 
generally,  that  its  proper,  can  no  longer  be 
called  its  usual  sound  m  tiiat  situation ;  and 
i-mmgime,  g-eieped,  pi^oMxa,  H^tgioue,  kg-pocrityf 
ei-^U-4-ig,  ii-mid'i'tjf,  eervite,  praeiiee,  treatiae, 
rtipile,  favowiie,  genmnej  oppotUe,  which  are 
pronounced  4-magin,  ^leped,  pi-assa,  &c., 
servil,  practts,  treatts,  respit,  ic^  are  spe- 
cimens of  the  usual  way  in  which  all  similar 
words  are  sounded;  to  which  the  instances 
referred  to  at  (^  are  exceptive.  According  to 
this  special  rule,  unaccented  t  mav  be  said  to 
be  sounded  regularly  when  it  follows  these 
examples ;  but  as  this  b  not  its  regular  sound 
aooording  to  the  more  general  rules  of  pro- 
■unctation^  so  throughout  the  dictionary,  when- 
ever in  a  Bub)ected  word  letter  •  drops  its 
alphabetical  sound,  and  like  the  foregoing 
examples  takes  that  of  I  or  T,  it  b  printed  in 
italic 

106.  The  digraphs  taking  the  sound  i,  are 
11,  T« ;  ei,  m,  ug,  at,  ag,  eg,  ege,  ou  The  first 
of  theses  ie,  though  often  sounded  e,  has  i  for 
lis  regular  sound,  and  fe,  iti  equivalent,  has 
the  same  sound  regularly,  as  in  dge.  The  third 
in  the  list,  ei,  has  two  other  sounds^  both  more 
frequent  thani;  (103, 100;)  which  sound  it 
takes  only  in  ketght,  keigk-^y  and  tleigki,  unless 
we  add  either  and  neither ;  but  usage  as  well 
•I  regularity  favours  the  sound  e  in  these  two 
words ;  the  fourth,  irf,  occurs  in  guide,  guile, 
Ac,  where  it  b  evident  that  the  u  b  inserted 
•erely  to  keep  the  g  hard,  as  it  b  likewise  in 
the  proper  name,  Qug,  There  is  not  the  same 
leasoa  for  the  insertion  of  the  silent  u  in  hug} 
but  it  b  easy  to  see  how  the  use  of  the  digraph 
in  some  instances  might  have  led  to  its  adop- 
tbo  in  others  where  Uie  sound  was  the  same. 
The  digraph  «r,  has  the  sound  i  only  in  the 
wurd  ai^  ;  the  next  digraph  in  the  Ibt,  ag,  is 
a  tngle  word,  and  b  pronounced  i'^,  which  is 
■01  quite,  but  very  nearly  identical  with  T,  (5 ;) 
but  eye  signifying  ever  b  pruDoanced  regularly. 


that  b  a'l.  The  next  digraph,  «y,  is  heard  in 
egae;  and  the  next,  ege,  b  a  single  word,  and 
classes  with  no  other ;  which  b  to  be  ob«^rved 
also  of  the  ver^  irregular  word  choir,  in  which 
01  are  sounded  i. 

107.  Letter  o  final  in  a  syllable,  or  followed 
by  a  consonant  and  e  mute,  resigns  in  so  many 
instances  its  alphabetical    sound,    that    the 
^neral  rule  becomes  doubtful  till  the  excep- 
tions are  ascertained.    Do,  to,  two,  and  who^ 
prove,  move,  behove,  (properly  written  behoove,) 
and  /(Mf,  are  words  in  such  common  use,  and 
are  the  parents  of  so  many  derivatives,  that 
the  sound  69  seems  almost  as  proper  to  the 
letter  o  as  its  alphabetic  sound ;  and  hence  it 
was   formerly  used  without  scruple  in  many 
words  where  modern  practice  has  discontinued 
it;  as  in  dowte,  Rome,  and  gold.    Still  we  pro- 
nounce the  word  botom  with  the  contracted 
sound,  where,  however,  the  best  practice  is  to 
shorten  it  into  d6 ;  and  the  same  pronunciation 
we  give  to  the  o  in  woman,  chan^ine  the  sound 
<S6  in  the  plural  of  the  word  into  i.  In  gamboge, 
the  long  tound  of  the  same  vowel  is  fixed ;  and 
in  whore,  though  the  same  sound  of  the  vowel 
b  by  no  means  universal  or  even  common,  yet 
it  is  sanctioned  by  good  authority,  and  may  be 
adopted,  so  Walker  says,  when  wc  wish  to 
soften   the  coarse  efiect  of  a  coarse  word. 
Thus    much    for  the  proneness  of  o  to   be 
sounded  oo.     But  the  liability  of  this  letter  to 
take  the  sound  u  is  still  greater,  affecting  it 
both  in  situations  where  we  might  expect  it  to 
be  sounded  o,  as  in  »ome,  and  in  those  where 
it  would  he  regularly  sounded  5.  (i  16.)    The 
words  dove,  love,  glove,  shove,  and  above,  where 
it  has  the  sound  u,  stand  in  curious  contrast 
with  grove,  clove,  rove,  &c.,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  with  prove,  move,  &c.,  (prS5v,  &c,)  on  the 
other.    As  for  gSnc,  shdne,  trode,  which  merely 
drop  the  mute  e,  their  contraction  comes  under 
the  sanction  of  a  general  principle,  (135,)  and 
so  likewise  does  that  of  done,  the  change  in 
whose  vowel-sound,  namely  of  5  into  u,  sup- 
posing the  shortening  into  o  to  have  previously 
taken  place,  b  common  to  many  other  words. 
(116.)    The  word  one  is  another  irregularity, 
but  not  wholly  unaccountable,  (141,)  and  come 
and  tome  (cum,  sum)  are  two  more  anomalies. 
In  all  these  instances  the  change  of  sound 
occurs  under  the  accent.    It  b  less  remarkable 
that  the  o  in  purpote  should,  through  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  word,  and  the  absence 
of  accent  from  the  syllable,  have  sunk  into  the 
natural  voWel,  or  that  etone,  as  a  common  ter- 
mination in  touchstone,  limestone,  Ac,  should 
incline  to  be  sounded  stun ;  but  the  caprice  of 
custom  can  alone  account  for  the  discordant 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  ptfdagdg\u,  dema^ 
gSguc,  (fialSgoe,  &c.,  in  which  ue  are  not  only 
wholly  silent  but  wholly  useless. 

108.  The  combinations  taking  the  sound  o, 
are  oa,  ok,  ou,  ow  ;  eo,  ew,  earn,  au,  oo.  The 
first,  oa,  has  o  for  its  regular  sound,  and  b  a 
very  common  way  by  which  the  sound  b  de- 
noted  in  the  language;  as  in  boat^  coat^  &c. 
The  second,  oe,  has  likewise  o  for  its  regular 
sound  in  words  purely  English,  as  Joe,  foe^  &c. ; 
under  the  form  op  in  adopted  Latin  words;,  it 
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is  an  equivalent  for  letter  e,  where,  indeed, 
this  letter  ought  to  take  its  place.  (103.)  The 
next  two,  ov,  and  otc,  whose  regular  sound  is 
the  3 1st  element  in  the  scheme,  are  neverthe- 
less  to  be  conceived  regularly  sounded  in  mm/, 
moutdeTy  four,  pour^  &c.,  fothw^  hollow^  &c ; 
the  V-  or  w  in  such  words  bein^  esteemed 
mute.***  Of  the  remaining  combinations,  to, 
ew,  eaUf  and  oo,  the  first  is  sounded  o  only  in 
yeoman  and  its  compounds;  the  second  only  in 
9ew,  and  aewer;  the  third  in  bureau,  beau,  and 
its  compounds ;  and  the  fourth  only  in  brooch, 
door,  and  yfoor. 

109.  Letter  u  final  in  a  syllable,  or  followed 
by  a  consonant  and  e  mute,  loses  its  alpha- 
betical sound  on  many  occasions  owing  to  the 
peculiar  organic  composition  of  that  sound, 
(9,)  and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  entire  in 
connection  with  certain  other  sounds.  By 
referring  to  principles  61,  62,  63,  64,  69,  and 
73,  it  will  be  seen  why  the  letter  u  is  not 
regularly  sounded  in  ture,  (sliOSr,)  pteature^ 
(pT5zh''oor,)  nature,  (na'-ch'oor,)  jew,  (j'55,) 
iute,  (rcot,^  rude,  Cr55d,)  &c*«»  The  same 
principles  do  not  account  for  the  great  irregu- 
larity of  6Krjr  and  butinett,  but  the  nature  of 
the  sound  u  in  some  degree  explains  it.  In  the 
frec^uent  use  of  the  words,  and  the  attempts  at 
rapid  utterance,  the  last  part  of  the  sound  u 
was  dropped:  this  reduced  the  words  to  a 
pronunciation  bordering  on  6e'-ry  and  be'-sinett, 
which  at  length  was  further  shortened  into 
b^r-ry  and  biz-m^tf.  The  shortening  of  the 
unaccented  sound  into  i  in  the  last  syllable  of 
lettuce,  and  of  tninf-ute,  is  explicable  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  verb  to  conjure,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first,  the  last  syllable  is  pro- 
nounced as  if  the  #  were  absent. 

110.  The  combinations  taking  the  sound  ii 
are  ue,  ui,  bv,  bw;  ieu,  eau,  eo^  iew.  The  first 
four  of  these  have  ii  for  their  regular  sound; 
as  in  cue,  tuit,  f^'^^t  f^Wj  &c. ;  the  fifth,  ieu, 
has  the  sound  in  c^ieu ;  the  sixth  has  it  in 
beauty  and  all  its  compounds ;  the  seventh  in 
feod  and  compounds,  better  written  feud,  &c., 
and  the  eighth  in  view.  In  some  words  the 
digraph  ue  is  quite  idle.  See  107  and  189. 

111.  Pursuing  the  order  of  the  scheme,  we 
come  next  to  vowels  which  are  rendered  short 
by  the  effect  of  consonants  that  follow  them. 

'**  When,  howerer,  ou  or  ow,  being  sounded  o  or  h, 
occnrt  in  a  luhjected  word  in  the  dictionary,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  same  digraph,  sounded  as  in  noun 
and  ntjw,  it  is  printed,  as  all  letters  that  take  irregular 
sounds,  in  italics;  while  ok.  010.  sounded  as  in  the  lost 
two  instances,  retain  the  Roman  character. 

IW  Webster  goes  much  further  than  I  do.  and  denies 
that  a,  as  in  nnion,  unite,  is  preserved  entire  in  such  words 
as  cube,  abute,  durable,  hwHon.  I  know  not  the  practice 
oi  Now  York,  but  I  am  confident  that  iu  London,  amon? 
all  speakers  above  the  vulgar,  the  11  has  the  same  sound 
in  h11  these  words,  with  the  sole  difTerenco  of  remitted 
accent,  and  shorter  quantity  in  unite,  and  of  added  gut- 
tural vibration  in  durable.  It  is  true  our  vulgar  s.iy 
door  able,  toob,  {tube,^  doo-ty,  fduty.)  nuo,  (new,)  &&. 
but  even  t/lei/  pri'sorve  llie  alpnabetic  u  in  the  other 
instances  given  above.  Webster  says  that  when  he  was 
iu  England,  "  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  public 
speakers  iu  regard  10  this  noint.  and  was  happy  to  find 
that  very  f^wofUiem  made  the  distinction  here  men- 
tioned,"— tliat  is,  made  a  difference  between  «  in  cube, 
HtiU  V  in  rude,—Credat  Yankaut. 


The  vowel-letiers,  as  we  have  seeo,  are  not 
short  before  a  consonant  if  e  mute  is  added  : 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  e  was  origi- 
nally sounded,  and  maide  with  the  coDsonant 
a  distinct  syllable,  leaving  the  previous  Yowel 
final  in  the  foregoing  syllable.  Thus,  too,  the 
vowel  is  long  in  ehagte,  taete,  Sec,  because  the 
words  were  originally  chi-ste,  ti-ste,  &c.: — so 
likewise  in  bathe,  &c.,  because  the  consonant  is 
double  only  to  the  eye.  But  the  long  vowel  in 
change,  siranffe,  &c.,  and  in  ancient,  angtt, 
chamber,  ambt-ace,  Cambridge,  and  eambr^,  is 
clearly  irregular.  The  long  and  broader  sound 
of  a,  namely  1,  which  many  speakers  use  in 
plant,  as$,  faet,  eaaiUy  baihet,  mastiff,  &c.,  is 
likewise  irregular,  and  is  daily  growing  less 
prevalent  in  well-bred  society.  (23.)  Before  M, 
howevCT,  except  in  hath,  rath,  rather,  gather, 
lather,  fathom,  mathematict,  the  long  broader 
sound  universally  prevails;  as  in  path^  lath, 
father,  &c.,  and  likewise  before  If,  Iv,  and  Im, 
the  /  being  silent.  (139.^ 

1 12.  But  the  chief  deletion  of  letter  a  from 
its  short  sound  before  a  consonant,  occurs  in 
words  where,  dispensing  with  the  significant  tr, 
it  is  nevertheless  sounded  i>D.  This  takes  place 
in  all,  ball,  ftc,  (excepting  only  »hall,  and  the 
name  of  the  street  Pall-mall,  which,  they  say, 
is  derived  from  pelUre  malleo,  to  strike  with  a 
mallet,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  written  pell- 
mell ;)  — in  alwayt,  thraldom,  and  all  words  in 
which  the  digraph  U  was  formerly  used ;  in 
uppal,  as  being  confounded  with  such  woHs  ; 
in  talA^  falcon,  &c;  in  aalt,  malt,  &c ;  (though 
in  these  the  sound  is  generally  shortened  into 
6,  and  will  be  marked  not  tw, 'but  Im)  :  see  25 ;) 
in  bald,  9cald,  &c. ;  in  pa/$y,  palter,  paltry,  &c., 
and  generally  in  words  where  the  /  is  followed 
in  the  same  syllable  by  another  /,  or  by  any 
other  cotisonant-letter  whose  sound  does  not 
bring  the  lips  nearly  or  quite  into  contact,  or 
draw  out  the  mouth  at  the  corners.  (See  142.) 
In  halm  and  Aalm  the  lips  are  brought  into 
contact,  and  the  words  would  doubtless  have 
been  pronounced  correspondently  with  bahn,  if 
the  spelling  had  always  been  uniform  ;•  but 
the^  are  likewise  spelled  hawm  and  thawm, 
which  latter  spelling,  and  not  the  former,  de- 
termines their  pronunciation.  The  letter  a  is 
likewise  liable,  in  general,  to  its  broad  sound, 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a  letter  sounded  as 
consonant  w,  whether  the  letter  10  is  present  or 
not ;  as  in  wan,  wa»,  swab,  wanton,  watch,  quan- 
tity, quality,  &c. ;  which  are  sounded,  w5n,  w6z, 
&c.,  (140,)  provided  (as  with  regard  to  vowels 
affected  by  /)  no  consonant  follows  which 
brings  the  lips  together,  or  draws  out  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth.  (142.)  The  words  to  chap, 
a  chap^  and  chaps,  where  letter  a  is  fixed  in  the 
sound  o,  are  irregular  on  no  assignable  grounds. 
In  icallup,  the  double  /  explains,  though  it 
does  not  justify,  the  broad  sound  of  the  same 
letter.  In  chap,  chapt^  (the  jaw  or  jaws,)  the 
broad  sound  is  a  confirmed  irregularity : — in 
the  verb  to  ehap,  to  break  into  clefts,  and  the 
substantive,  a  chap,  derived  from  it,  the  irregu 
larfty  has  for  some  time  been  less  prevalent, 
and  a  speaker  may  pronounce  tbem  regularly 
without  seeming  pedantic 
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113.  The  regular  thort  sound  of  e  before  a 
oooMMiaDt  teldom  fails  in  an  accented  syllable. 
Yd  custom  has  substituted  the  sound  i  for  i 
IB  the  musical  term  ekf,  in  B^giUh,  and  in 
prtttif.  But  wheo  not  under  the  accent,  al- 
tboflgh  the  preservation  of  the  distinct  regular 
aoQod  b  an  ele^^nce  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Busy  words,  (14,)  yet  in  others,  where  there  is 
s  teadeocy  toward  the  sound  T,  there  would  be 
itiffiiess  and  pedantry  in  scrupulously  adhering 
to  rej^lsrity ;  for  instance,  whenever  letter  t 
Bikes  an  additional  syllable  with  t  in  forming 
the  plural,  or  the  genitives  of  nouns,  or  the 
third  person  of  verbs;  as  in  box^9,  /a-cfi^ 
Gttr-ft^ij  he  praeli»'e$f  he  deba-ut.  In  all  such 
mitanoei,  the  e  may  very  properly  be  sounded 
I,  as  it  may  likewise  in  the  last  syllable  of 
kdrntty  ptetf  Itnen,  covetf  ftc,  although  marked 
in  the  dictionary  for  its  regular  sound. 

114.  Bat  before  d,  /,  and  n,  in  a  final  unac- 

crsfeed  syllable,  e  is  very  frequently  sunk  en- 

titely ;  as  is  likewise  t  in  a  few  words  before  / 

*ad  u;  (US  towards  the  end;)  and  o  very 

pDerally  before  it.  (116   at  the  end.)    The 

lolloiring  are  specimens  of  words  in  which  this 

kind  of  suppression  occurs :  IVronged,  praited, 

e«fci^  mmooihed,  eat/ed,  formed,  pinmned,  barred, 

f^htdy  piofwedf    fabled,    sparh/edf    hand/ed^ 

^^,-  thrffed,  (stufft,  143,)  bached,  hiched, 

^^yffi^  faced,  dretsed,  rudud  ;  grovel,  weatelf 

^  ieeii;  bidden,  eudden,  golden,  If  asm,  hea^ 

f^es,  ehetrn,  $trengiken,  hasten,  denizen  ;  ba»in, 

MOM,  room;    bacon,  bechon^  pardon,  reaeon, 

•stM,  /fMon.    Nay,  the  irregularity  extends  to 

tbe  words  victual  and  Britain,  as  if  they  had 

^  written  vd'tel  and  Brit-en,  and  then  cor- 

nptcd  in  sound  as  the  previous  words.    Al- 

lading  to  such  suppression  of  the  vowel  in  the 

fiDs]  syllable  of  some  words,  and  its  preserve- 

tioo  in  others,  Walker  says  that  **  nothing  is 

w  vulgar  and  childish  as  to  hear  ewivel  and 

^^nim  with  the  e  distinct,  and  novel  and  chiehen 

vith e suppressed."  -Either  the  remark  is  a 

Kttle  extrsTaganty  or  our  prejudices  are  grown 

*  little  more  reasonable  since  it  was  written. 

^U  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  oppose  the  polite 

aod  well-bred  in  these  small  matters,  without 

>o(ae  detraction  from  their  favourable  opinion ; 

»fid  the  inquiry  when  we  are  to  suppress  the 

'<^el  in  these  situations  and  when  we  are  not, 

*«ll  therefore  deserve  the  best  answer  it  is 

^pable  of.  The  suppression,  then,  of  e  before 

f  takes  place  in  verba  on  all  occasions  when 

^  csB  take  place ;  it  cannot  take  place  in 

^l*f^«^  wanted,  &c.  because  the  sound  of  the 

'  ••  necessary  to  that  of  the  d;  but  in  followed, 

*W^  dreued,  placed,  tared,  &c.,  however 

■^^fth  may  be  the  clustered  consonants  in  con- 

f^sence  of  the  omission,  yet  the  omission  is 

odiipensable,  if  we  desire  to  conform  to  cus- 

^>Baiy  pronunciation.  How  far  this  conformity 

••TOrable  in  the  public  reading  of  the  Scrip* 

^f«.  or  of  set  forms  of  prayer  couched  in  lan- 

K<^  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  is  another 

fiwstion ;  though  even  here,  it  is  presumed,  few 

J^icious  readers  would  go  so  fares  to  savAirrH^c^, 

•'Jjj*',  jmtifi-cd,  iet-tlid,  and  a$$em^id.    In 

m^ves,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  they  are 

P*rticiplet  as  well  as  adjectives,  the  almost  uni- 


form practice  is  to  preserve  the  sound  o(e  before 
d,  AS  in  nahed,  wiched,  ragged,  wretched,  Ac  This 
will  explain  the  two  different  ways  of  sounding 
the  adjective  piehed:  for  in  the  phrase  a 
picked  point,  the  adjective  is  not  related  to  any 
verb,  and  therefore  sounds  the  e ;  but  when 
we  say,  a  hundred  piehed  men,  the  same  spelled 
word  is  related  to  the  verb  to  pich,  and  there- 
fore sinks  the  e.  It  is  true  that  according  to 
this  rule  we  ought  to  sink  the  e  in  the  adjec- 
tives of  the  following  phrases,  a  bleued  day,  a 
learned  man,  a  cursed  thought  /  yet  custom,  ever 
capricious,  makes  them  exceptions,  and  sounds 
the  e.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  in  the 
compounding  of  words,  both  the  original  and 
the  exceptive  principle  relax  in  favour  of  a 
more  current  or  more  harmonious  pronun- 
ciation. Thus  though  we  say,  an  aged  horse, 
with  the  e  sounded,  yet  we  say  a  full-aged 
horse  with  the  e  sunk;  on  the  other  hand, 
though  we  say,  an  amazed  looh^  with  the  e 
sunk,  yet  we  say  amazedig  and  amazedness, 
with  thee  sounded.  With  regard,  in  the  next 
place,  to  the  suppression  of  e  before  /  in  a 
final  unaccented  syllable, the  practice,  where  it 
does  occur,  is  an  exception  rather  than  a  rule, 
it  being  the  custom  of  good  speakers  to  guard 
against  it,  except  in  sheh'-el,  ha'-zel,  cri'z-zel, 
etk'sel,  na''Vel,  ratt-el,  sniv'-el,  shriv'-el,  swiv'-el, 
driv'-el,  shov'-el,  grov'-el,  chat-tel,  which,  as  to 
the  last  syllable,  are  pronounced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last  syllable  of  tackle,  dazzle, 
&c.  (101.)  Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  e  before  n,  unfortunately  for  the 
euphony  of  our  language,  it  takes  place  by 
rule,  as  it  should  seem,  rather  than  by  excep- 
tion ;  for  though  after  a  liquid  (except  in 
fallen,  stolen,  and  swollen)  the  sound  is  always 
preserved,  as  in  sullen, fiamen,  linen,  barren; 
vet,  when  any  other  consonant  precedes,  usage 
has  hitherto  been,  and  is  still,  averse  to  the 
sound  of  the  e,  except  in  sudden,  kitchen, 
hyphen,  chicken,  ticken,  Jerkin,  aspen,  marten, 
leven,  sloven,  pattens,  mittens,  and  one  or  two 
other  words  in  less  common  use ;  taking  no 
offence  at  the  ugly  combinations  of  sound 
which  occur  in  all  other  similar  words,  such 
for  instance  as,  deatPn,  madd'n,  gold?n^  blacken, 
oak*n,  ta^k'n,  sick*n,  sha-jfn,  les-s^n,  kitt'n, 
heav'n,  ra-v*n,  &c.,  which  are  but  a  small  sam- 
ple of  the  numerous  words  in  the  language, 
that,  terminating  in  en,  come  under  the  rule ; 
and  when  to  these  we  add  such  as,  terminating 
in  in  and  on,  sink  the  vowel  in  the  same 
manner,  as  bct-s'^n,  cous*n,  ba'-c^n,  reason,  &c., 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  blemish,  if  a  blemish 
it  is,  extends  over  no  limited  space  in  the  lan- 
guage."* 

1 1 5.  The  regular  short  sound  of  i  before  a 
consonant  generally  gives  place  to  the  long 

i*^  I  My,  "if  a  blemish  it  ia/'  because  aAor  all  our 
Judgement  seems  to  be  ftmned  from  &  partial  view  of  the 
facts.  Take  the  words  indiTidually,  and  no  one  cnn 
doubt  the  ugly  effect  of  these  suppressions;  bnl  mingled 
With  other  words  and  Ibrming  with  tliem  a  texture  of 
sounds,  why  should  M,  ti,  sn.  tn,  dm,  fte.  be  more  inhnr- 
monious  in  the  situations  alluded  to,  than  when  they 
meet  accidentally,  as  they  must  mtH>t,  by  the  juxta- 
position of  words  and  syllables ;  as  in  <frok-l«(f ,  tit-\afs ; 
AtsS'DoC ;  leXrXMt ;  sa^-ness,  &<;.  ? 
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sound  before  Id  and  nd^  (compare  138,)  as  in 
child,  miid,  &c,Jlndf  kind^  &c^  vbich  are  j>ro- 
nounced  as  if  written  chiled,  mi/edf  &c,  fined, 
kined,  &c^  sinking  the  e  as  in  the  pronnn- 
ciation  of  the  participles  of  verbs.  But  thb 
exceptive  principle  does  not  include  even  all 
purely  English  words,  e.  g.  gitUd,  windy  where 
the  I  is  regular ;  and  much  less  such  as  are 
of  recent  classical  origin,  as  abtdnd,  remnnd. 
Neither  should  it  include  the  title  Chifde, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  once  been 
Chif-d*.  The  Kgular  short  sound  of  •  also 
fails  in  c^n,  &c.,  where  the  ^  is  silent,  (157,^ 
in  Aigky  nghtf  &c.,  where  gh  are  silent,  (162,) 
and  in  the  individual  words  indict,  (the  last 
syllable,)  u/r,  island,  viicoynij  in  all  of  which 
the  following  letter  being  silent,  accounts  in 
some  degree  for  the  irregularity.  (139.)  The 
long  sound  of  i  in  Christ,  in  climhy  and  in  jnnt, 
are  less  explicable  on  any  principle  derived 
from  the  practice  of  our  own  language.  In 
tithe,  blithe,  &c.  the  i  is  properly  lengthened 
by  the  e  mute,  for  Ih,  though  double  to  the 
eye,  is  a  single  consonant  to  the  ear.  In  un- 
accented syllables  ^e  onLy  failure  of  the 
sound  is  in  evil,  devil,  raisini,  basin,  and  cotitin, 
in  which  it  is  quite  sunk ;  (1 14 ;)  but  the  prac- 
tice as  to  letter  t  extends  no  further  except  in 
mean  society  i  Lat*n  and  P»-pV,  for  instance, 
instead  of  LaiAn  and  pu-fnl,  are  decided  vul- 
garisms. The  irregular  sound  of  t  and  y,  in 
sqmrrel  and  pamegyr^ic,  we  may  hope  in  time 
to  hear  reclaimed,  a  correspondent  reformation 
having  taken  place  in  spirit  and  miracle,  which 
were  once,  but  are  not  now,  pronounced 
sp^r-nV,  and  miT-racle,  Sir-ttp,  still  pro- 
nounced sur'-rup,  may  be  sounded  regularly 
without  pedantry.  Bombasin,  palanfuin,  Brazil, 
0laeis,  &c.  have  the  t  pronounced  k,  because 
in  fact  they  class  with  antique,  jtroJUe,  &c., 
(104,)  and  still  keep  in  part  their  foreign  pro* 
nonciation. 

116.  The  defection  ot  letter  o  from  its  regu- 
lar short  sound  appears  in  many  and  various 
instances.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  we  might 
expect  from  the  proneness  of  o  to  be  sounded  65, 
where  we  might  look  for  its  regular  alphabetic 
sound.  (107.)  Hence  we  are  prepared  for 
the  short  sound  of  oo  in  toom-an,  bos-cm.  Wolf, 
Wolsey,  fVolverhampttm,  In  the  first  syllable  of 
Worcttter  and  worsted,  the  vowel  sound,  ir- 
regular in  the  same  wa^,  terminates  in  gut- 
tural vibration,  and,  bemg  in  this  manner 
prevented  from  shortening,  identifies  with  55r. 
( 130.)  Passing  from  these  instances  we  come 
to  host,  post,  mostf  ghost,  &c.,  which  instead  of 
having  the  regular  short  sound  as  heard  in 
costf  frost,  tost,  lost,  are  pronounced  with  o  in 
its  long  or  alphabetical  sound ;  perhaps  be- 
cause tney  were  once  pronounced  in  two  sylla- 
bles in  correspondence  with  their  old  spelling 
hos-te,  poK'te,  &c.  Yet  this  cannot  be  the 
reason  that  gross  deviates  from  the  regular 
sound  which  we  hear  in  most,  cross,  dross,  &c. 
As  to  the  lengthened  sound  which  sortie 
speakers  jnve  the  vowel  in  these  last  instances, 
(eg.  mawss,  crsu^ss,  &c.) — since  the  lengthen- 
ing does  not  change  the  specific  nature  of  the 
vowel,  we  do  not  notice  it  here.  (See  17.) 


Again,  when  o  is  followed  by  //,  id,  ik^  and  H, 
its  defection  from  its  short  into  its  alpha- 
betical sound  is  so  frequent,  that  d^L,  loU,  &c 
seem  less  regular  than  roii,  droll,  troll,  tiroU, 
old,  bold,  gSld,  yolk,  coll,  «Rit,  ^jc,  ;  and  this 
prevalence  of  the  long  soood  before  /  extends 
to  many  words  in  which  the  /  is  single^  as  ia 
bol-tter,  parasol,  pat^rdl,  A  cause  for  this  long 
sound  of  9  before  I  b  endeayoored  to  be  as- 
signed at  138.  Yet  in  other  words  the  same 
lengthening  and  change  of  sound  takes  place 
in  0  where  no  cause  can  be  assigned,  as  in  both 
and  comb :  while  in  towtb  and  womb  the  cban^ 
is  not  into  o  but  into  03.  The  alphabetic  o  in 
port,  fort,  form,  (a  bench,)  y5»w,  porch,  horde, 
&c^  as  it  is  not  a  deviation  from  o,  but  itta, 
is  noticed  in  another  place.  (130.)  Bat  these 
are  not  all  the  ways  in  which  o  dieviates  from 
its  regular  short  sound:  it  very  frequently 
takes,  not  its  own  short  sonod,  hot  ii.  This 
may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  when 
prc^:eded  by  the  sound  of  w,  (see  141,)  as  in 
won,  wonder,  worry,  one,  and  once,  (L  e.  wm, 
wonce  i)  but  is  less  explicable  on  any  general 
principle  in  other  instances,  sach  as  casmhat, 
constable,  borough,  shovel,  eoteen,  dolk,  hrother, 
&c  In  most  of  such  instances  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  the  regular  sound  without  offence 
to  ears  habituated  to  the  usual  sounds,  though 
the  force  of  the  more  general  rule  will  now 
and  then  detach  a  straggler,  and  if  the  word 
frequently  occurs,  reduce  it  at  last  to  regu- 
larity. There  was  a  time  when  sovereign  and 
comrade  were  always  pronounced  with  the  o 
as  short  u  ;  but  since  the  former  word  has 
been  the  name  of  a  current  coin,  the  regular 
sound  of  the  o  has  been  getting  into  use,  and 
bids  fair  to  be  completdy  established.  Tlie 
word  cony  belongs  to  this  class ;  but  in  slow 
solemn  utterance  may  have  the  regular  sound 
of  o.  These  observations  have  all  had  refer- 
ence to  accented  syllables.  Letter  o,  unac- 
cented and  followed  by  a  consonant  without  e 
mute,  always  tends  to  be  sounded  u ;  (see  18;) 
and  in  final  syllables  either  takes  this  sound 
entirely,  as  in  sexton,  horizon,  felon,  demon, 
unison,  &c.,  or  is  sunk  entirely,  as  in  baccn, 
reason,  poison,  prison,  &c, 

117.  The  regular  short  sound  of  m  before  a 
consonant  fails  in  bull,  full,  pull,  and  all 
their  derivatives,  and  in  many  words,  act 
really  derivatives,  but  appearing  to  be  so  ;  viz. 
btd/ace,  bullet,  bulwark,  bullion,  JuUer,  fullage, 
fullrry,  Fulham,  pu/pit,  pullet.  In  all  these 
words,  u  has  the  sound  &,  as  it  had  in  many 
words  now  obsolete,  and  still  has  in  butcher, 
pusSf  pudding,  cushion,  cushat,  sugar,  cuckoo, 
huzzar^,  huzza  /  hurrah  !  push,  bush,  and  in  the 
verb  to  put ;  but  not  in  the  substantive  put,  the 
name  of  a  game  at  cards,  or  applied  in 
derision  to  a  countryman.  Among  these  words 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  mix  any  of  classical 
derivation,  tin  fulsome,  and  fulminate  ;  but  con- 
fine the  sound  to  the  few  words  noted  above, 
and  to  their  compounds. 

118.  The  sound  which,  in  spelling  words  as 
ttiey  are  pronounced,  will  he  indicated  by  d6, 
appears,  from  the  preceding  section,  to  have 
been  one  of  two  short  sounds  appertaining  to 
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liie  letter  u ;  and  there  ig  reason  to  think  it 
waf  formerly  mach  more  preralent  in  the  Ian- 
gaage  than  it  is  bow.  Heoce  a  doubt  might 
at  ttiat  time  have  existed,  which  of  the  two 
should  be  deemed  its  regular  short  sound. 
That  doubt,  howerer,  can  exist  no  longer. 
Tbe  latter  sound  under  the  character  »  occurs 
io  so  lew  primitive  words  as  the  language  is 
flow  prooouDced  in  good  society,  that  it  is 
dearly  an  irregular  sound  compared  with  that 
«e  bear  in  duU^  guli,  but^  hmk,  Hic  The  sound, 
then,  appears  to  have  no  regular  mark  of  in- 
dication in  the  ordinary  spelling  of  our  Ian- 
piage:  for  the  regular  sound  oi  the  digraph 
—9  though  identical  in  quality,  is  essentially  a 
long  soand,  while  that  which  is  indica^  by 
these  letters  in  a  few  words  of  the  language  is 
eMentially  short.  Nor  are  tbe  words  exceptive 
aader  any  general  principle,  save  those  only 
in  which  oo  are  followed  by  k,  which  conso- 
Aaat  uniformly  shortens  the  sound ;  as  in 
AmI,  lookf  io€»kj  &c  Tbe  other  words  in  which 
the  short  sound  is  denoted  by  the  letters  oo  in 
tbe  ordinary  spelling  of  the  language  are 
woo/,  wood^  good,  kood,  iiood,  foot,  and  their 
compounds;  to  which  we  may  add  $oot /  for 
though  this  word,  probably  from  being  cou* 
bunded  with  those  which  are  spelled  with  u, 
long  exhibited  the  anomaly  of  being  pro- 
nounced sut,  it  is  now,  by  the  best  speakers, 
dsssed  with  the  words  preceding  it.  Cooper 
snd  its  compounds  are  doubtful,  except  in 
common  speech,  which,  in  London  at  least, 
invariably  shortens  them.  B/ood  and  Jtood  not 
only  shorten  the  vowel,  but  change  it  into  u, 
with  little  chance  of  regaining  the  more  con- 
sistent short  sound  :  so  also  does  and  doth,  ori- 
ginally pronounced  dd5z  and  dd6/A,  are  now 
sounded  duzandduM;  which  changes  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  confounding  these  with  words 
that,  being  spelled  with  m,  renounce  the  more 
andent  short  sound  of  that  letter,  in  order  to 
take  the  other  short  sound,  now  considered 
the  regular  one.  But  would,  could,  and  thould, 
although  they  shorten  their  original  vowel 
•ound,  do  not  change  it  for  another.  See  127. 
119.  The  practice  of  sometimes  shortening 
the  long  sound  of  a  vowel  combination  into 
the  sound  identical  in  quality  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  digraph  oo,  but  occurs  with  other  com- 
binations. Thus  the  sound  a  in  aaid,  §atih,  toys, 
fljroM,  ayainat,  is  shortened  amongst  the  best 
.mskers  into  the  identical  sound  d.  (13.) 
Aos  tbe  sound  as  of  e«  in  the  last  syllable  of 
^fkfeii,  turf  tit,  foreign,  &c.,  in  been,  in  breeche*, 
ID  dignitieg,  eitiet,  envie$,  piiiei,  envied,  ptlied,  &c. 
is  shortened  into  the  identical  sound  T.  (15.) 
Thus  the  sound  i'»  in  laudanum,  laurel,  and 
cemttjiower,  is  shortened  into  the  identical 
■ound  5.  (17.)  And  in  the  same  manner  it 
has  happened  that  a  in  ate,  in  manjf,  and  any, 
has  been  shortened  into  IS, 

120.  Other  combinations  of  vowel  letters 
hsve  short  sounds,  because  one  of  the  letters 
betag  quite  disregarded,  both  as  to  the  sound 
it  generally  claims,  and  as  to  any  effect  it 
might  have  on  other  letters,  the  remaining 
letter  receives  the  sound  which  under  the 
gcaerid  rules  it  is  entitled  to.   This  constantly 


takes  place  in  the  unaccented  termination  ous, 
which  is  always  pronounced  us.  So  also, 
though  the  syllable  is  accented,  the  t  in  plaid 
and  raillery  is  quite  disregarded.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  a  and  o  in  Dofd'^ut,  JEn'^o- 
barbut,  mtf-o^nomf'icM,  auafcef-ida,  where  the 
syllable  is  shortened  because  the  accent,  prin- 
cipal or  secondary,  is  higher  than  the  penul- 
timate ;  (92 ;)  to  which  examples  we  may  add 
feef-id  and  Mich'aelmaM.  Thus  again  the  a  is 
disregarded  in  head,  dead,  breath,  death,  mea- 
ture,  pleasant,  weapon,  &c.,  and  also  in  dearth, 
earl,  heard,  search,  &c.  where,  though  the  gut- 
tural vibration  restores  quantity  to  the  vow^ 
combination,  it  does  not  give  it  its  regular 
quality,  the  sound  being  er,  (35,)  and  not  ear. 
(43.)  Thus,  too,  the  t  is  disregarded  in  non- 
paretlf  heifer  ;  the  e  in  foreign,  forfeit ;  the  o 
in  leop-ard,  feoff,  j'eop-ardy ;  the  i  in  friend, 
fieldfare;  the  u  in  build^  built ;  the  a  in  the 
last  syllable  of  ntarriage,  carriage;  the  u  in 
conduit ;  in  cough  and  trough ;  in  lough  and 
though;  the  w  in  knowledge ;  and  the  o  in 
country,  cout-in,  couple,  domb~le,  cour-age,  nour- 
ith,  touch,  young,  &c.  And  as,  in  the  last  ex- 
amples, the  combination  ou  is  under  the  ac- 
cent, we  need  not  be  surprised  that,  in  an 
unaccented  syllable,  the  o  is  almost  uniformly 
disregarded ;  as  in  Sidmouth,  Weymouth,  &c : 
— indeed,  the  preservation  of  the  full  sound  of 
unaccented  ou,  as  in  pronoun,  is  by  exception 
rather  than  by  rule.  Again,  in  the  plurals  of 
words  which  are  formed  by  changing  y  when 
pronounced^,  into  fVx,  the  e  is  quite  disre- 
garded, as  in  duties  from  duty,  pronounced 
du'-ttz.  It  is  only  nhen  y  in  the  singular  has  its 
long  sound,  as  in  allti,  that  the  digraph  ie  in  the 
plural  has  the  regular  sound  indicated  at  106. 
121.  Other  combinations  of  vowel-letters 
have  short  sounds,  because  one  of  the  letters 
is  used  merely  as  the  significant  or  idle  atten- 
dant on  a  consonant*  and  in  that  capacity  not 
intended  to  bear  a  sound  itself.  Thus, in  ven^ 
geamce,  allegiance,  &c.,  the  e  or  i'  is  a  significant 
attendant  on  g,  implying  that  it  must  have  its 
soft  sound,  and  it  leaves  the  a  unaffected 
to  take  the  sound  d.  In  piquant,  the  u,  a  con- 
stant follower  of  q,  and  generally  taking  the 
consonant  sound  w,  is  an  idle  attendant  on 
that  letter,  and  the  a,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, is  left  unaffected.  The  u  in  guest, 
guest,  guilt,  guin-ea,  is  merely  significant  of  the 
hard  sound  of  y;  and  the  u  in  biscuit  of  the 
hard  sound  of  c.  In  guard,  &c.,  the  u  occu- 
pies the  same  place  without  the  same  reason, 
for  the  g  would  be  hard  without  it :  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  u  was  not  originally 
mute:  See  145.  And  in gier-eagle  the  t  is  idle, 
for  the  g  would  be  soft  without  it :  the  ab- 
sorbing of  I  when  pronounced  as  y  consonant 
is  however  to  be  expected  as  a  natural  effect 
when  soft  g  precedes.  As  to  the  concourse  of 
vowel-letters  in  the  final  syllables  eal,  ial,  eon, 
ion,  eon,  ion,  eout,  tout,  in  line-al,  soci'-al,  Tor- 
tare-an,  Oreci-an,  truncheon,  nati-on,  her- 
bacc'out,  capaci-ous,  &c.,  the  e  or  i  must  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  former  syllable^ 
at  least  originally,  and  its  liquidizing  into  g 
I  consonant  in  some  of  the  instances,  and  entire 
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absorption  into  the  previous  sound  in  others, 
is  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  See  146,  147,  148. 

122.  Next  to  the  short  vowels,  the  order  of 
our  scheme  brines  us  to  the  incidental  vowels 
that  are  essentially  long.  The  first  of  these, 
k,  (23,)  never  occurs  without  guttural  vibra- 
tion by  any  general  principle  of  the  language ; 
except  when  letter  a  is  followed  by  th,  or  by 
//,  /m,  /v,  the  /  being  silent :  (see  97,  1 1 1 , 1 39 :) 
except  also  when  the  digraph  au  is  followed 
by  n  and  another  consonant;  as  in  aim/,  hauntf 
asJkawtl,  flaunt f  jaunty  haunch^  pattnchf  lavnch, 
jaundice^  /aundret*,  duuni,  gaunter.  In  all  these 
words,  and  also  in  /augh,  draugh,  draughty  good 
usage  is  in  favour  of  this,  instead  of  the  broader 
and  usual  sound  of  the  digraph  tni :  yet  the 
more  partial  rule  is  difficult  to  maintain,  and 
will  perhaps  at  last  merge  in  the  general 
principle.  Fount  and  avaunt  are  decidedly 
within  the  pale  of  the  latter :  haunt  and  flaunt 
are  with  difficulty  restrained  from  it  by  those 
who  would  be  thought  to  speak  better  than 
the  vulgar;  and  crauneh, draught  and  draught, 
seem  likely  not  only  to  desert  the  broad  sound, 
but  also  to  give  up  the  letter  u;  when  the 
next  declension  would  be,  to  narrow  the  i  into 
S.  Such  is  no  doubt  the  process  that  demand 
and  command  have  undergone,  and  hence  the 
reason  that  speakers  of  the  old  school*  and 
the  vulgar  universally,  pronounce  the  a  broad 
in  both  these  words.  The  a  iu  can't  and  sha*n*t 
is  also  broad  in  consequence  of  lengthening 
the  vowel  to  compensate  for  the  omitted  sounds. 
These  are  accidental  instances  of  the  occur* 
reiice  of  the  sound  k.  But  though,  without 
guttural  vibration,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  heard 
with  a  general  law  in  its  favour,  the  unac- 
cented sound  d  occurs  constantly  as  the  regular 
sound  of  letter  a  when  not  under  accent,  and 
not  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  a  conso- 
nant. See  24  and  98. 

123.  All  the  other  incidental  long  vowels, 
viz.  SMi  or  KUit  y  05 ;  oi  or  oy,  ou  or  ow ;  are 
denoted  by  digraphs  which  are  then  only 
regularly  pronounced  when  they  take  the 
sounds  in  question;  as  the  sounds  in  question 
are  then  only  regularly  denoted  when  they 
occur  respectively  under  these  digraphs.  An 
exception  scarcely  needs  be  made  to  the  last 
part  of  the  observation,  because  the  sound  tin 
is  found  under  au  as  well  as  under  aw,  the  w 
and  u,  as  vowel-letters,  being  equivalent.  Tlie 
irregular  sounds  of  these  digraphs  have  in 
general  been  noticed  in  some  of  the  preceding 
sections.  The  digraph  au,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  (122,)  has  a  less  regular  sound  in  aunt, 
haunt,  &c.  Oo  can  scarcely  Be  called  irregular 
when  it  takes  the  short  and  in  other  respects 
identical  sound  d6;  (118;)  but  it  has  a  sound 
decidedly  irregular  in  biood  and  flood;  (118;) 
iu  brooch;  (108;)  and  also  in  door  and  floor, 
which  are  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  (132.)  We 
proceed  next  to 

124.  The  digraph  01,  which  is  irregular  in 
choir,  originally  written,  and  still  jCC^punced, 
quire.  In  tortoite,  both  the  o  and  th^  final  e 
are  disregarded,  while  the  same  digraph  oi,  in 
avoirdupois,  connoiueur,  turquoise,  chamois,  adroit, 
and  devoir,  is  pronounced  variously,  not  from 


any  principle  of  our  laD^age,  but  from 
awkward  attempts  at  reconciling  jfbreign  with 
native  sounds.  Leaving^  the  customary  pro- 
nunciation of  such  words  to  the  dictionary,  we 
come  next  to 

125.  The  irregular  sounds  of  on  and  ow. 
The  former  of  Uiese  is  irregular  in  a  great 
many  words,  where,  as  we  have  lately  seen, 
(120,)  the  0  IS  quite  disregmrded.     It  is  also 
irregular  in  words  derived  immediately  from 
the  French ;  as  in  group,  soup,  rovgcf  nmle,  ftc, 
as  well  as  in  some  genuine  JEnglish  words;  as 
through,  wound,  you,  yomthf  Blc^  to  which,  as 
010  is  but  another  form   of  est,  we  may  add 
flowk,  &c. :  in  all  of  th<*se  the  sound  of  the 
digraph  is  65.    Another  sound  of  this  digraph, 
namely  o,  as  in  sout,  mossid,  ghouider,  pouitwe. 
See,  ^108,)  in  biow,  sfow,  croso,  fioscn,  growth, 
&c,  IS  deemed   irregular   only  as  compared 
with  its  sound  xn/oul,  mound,  out,  Sec,  and  in  now, 
cowl,  down,  &c«  (See  108,  and  the  correspon- 
dent note.)   In  unaccented  syllables,  the  sound 
6  may  be  deemed  the  usual   pronunciation  of 
010  OT  ou;  as  in  fellow,  wtnehw,  &c,  borough, 
furlough,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  the  »  or  to  is 
mute,  and  the  o  alphabetical.     Another  irre- 
gular sound  of  ou,  viz,  tin,   occurs  in  ought, 
bought,  thought,  &c.  (126.)     Another,  vrsr.  d6, 
in  would,  could,  and  should ;  and  another,  viz, 
6,  in  cough,  trough,  &c  (120.) 

126.  The  irregular  modes  of  denoting  the 
sounds  ixb,  55,  oy,  and  ow  may  next  be  stated, 
though  it  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  but  a 
repetition  of  what  has  already  been  shown. 
And  first  with  regard  to  the  sound  its,  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  often  found  under  a  written 
simply;  that  is,  without  the  w;  (112;)  it  is 
also  found  under  ou  followed  bj  ght,  the  /  only 
being  sounded,  in  ought,  bought,  brought,  fought, 
thought,  nought,  sought,  wrougki ;  and  (an  ir- 
regularity not  vet  noticed)  it  is  likewise  found 
under  the  combination  oa  in  broad  and  groat, 
and  under  ao  in  extraordinarg,  a  contraction  of 
extra-ordinarg, 

127.  With  regard  to  the  sound  55,  we  have  seen 
that  it  is  often  to  be  found  under  u,  as  in  rude, 
ruler,  &c,  for  the  reasons  assigned  at  109 ;  and 
the  same  reasons  will  explain  why  it  is  found 
under  ew,  ue,  and  ui  in  brew,  drew,  &c^  true, 
rue,  &c,  bruise,  fruit,  &c  For  these  combina- 
tions would  have  had  their  regular  sound  u, 
if  r  had  not  preceded.  It  is  likewise  found,  as  ^ 
recently  stated,  (125,)  under  the  combination 
oil,  in  words  of  obvious  French  origin,  sod 
in  the  native  words  through,  gou,  youth,  wound, 
(the  subst.)  and  uncouth.  To  these  belong 
would,  could,  and  should,  from  which,  however, 
the  currency  of  speech  has  not  only  subtracted 
the  /,  but  the  long  sound  of  the  vowel,  and 
reduced  the  words  in  pronunciation  to  wd6d, 
cd6d,  and  sh^.  In  caoutchouc,  the  sound  in 
question  is  heard  long  in  the  first  svllable, 
and  short  in  the  other,  and  the  a  in  tbe  first 
syllable  b  dropped.  It  is  found  under  eo  in 
galleon',  under  oe  in  shoe  and  cano^,  and  under 
oeu  in  manoeu'vre, 

128.  With  regard  to  the  sounds  oi  oroy, 
(29,)  ou  or  ow,  (31,)  tliough  the  letters,  ss  we 
have  recently  seen,  are  sometimes  irregularly 
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pranooiiced,  yet  the  Murnds  are  never  irrego- 
larlj  denoted ;  that  is  to  say,  they  never  occur 
b«t  nndeff  diose  characters. 

129.  The  order  of  the  vowel  scheme  next 
brings  us  to  inquire,  bow  the  vowel  letters, 
whether  single  or  in  combination,  are  sounded 
ia  cooocction  with  the  letter  r.  The  inquiry 
m  partly  answered  by  the  scheme  itself,  to 
which  all  that  follows  to  the  end  of  134  must 
be  cooaidered  suppleoaental  or  exceptive.  In 
nAt^-Tjt  ir'-id,  ber'-ry,  p^r'-il,  spir'-it,  lyr^-ic, 
t&r'-ndy  flor'-id,  hur^-ry,  &c.  the  vowel  before 
the  roagfa  r  has  the  short  sound  it  would  have 
belofe  any  other  consonant;  and  in  the  fre- 
qwent  termtoations  ary  and  «ry,  as  in  mer- 
etmar^,  nmgaior^  the  a  and  the  o  have  the 
aajiie  obscure  short  sounds  we  hear  in  the  un- 
accented syllables  of  chmpman  and  common. 
It  is  true  that  in  cka/'T}/^  ita$^'rjf,  iar^'Tif,  stir^' 
rer,  pmr^-rmg^  words  immediately  allied  to  the 
verb  to  char,  (to  burn  wood,)  to  the  nouns 
jtfv  and  lar,  and  the  verbs  lo  ttir^  to  purr,  we 
preserve  the  long  guttural  sound  proper  to 
the  latter  words;  but  the  practice  does  not 
extend  beyond  these  and  similar  instances; 
and  the  verb  io  tarry,  which  has  no  relation- 
ship to  tmr,  is  pronounced  t&r^-ry.  As  to  such 
irregiilanties  as  $qmrreij  panegyric,  and  tirup, 
which  are  sounded  as  if  written  tqver-rel, 
pmteyer  ic,  and  iur-up,  they  have  been  already 
iKiticed  in  a  proper  place.  (115.) 

130.  The  letters  or,  rr,  ir,  or,  and  ur,  have 
»o  general  deviations  from  their  regular 
sounds  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  sections 
from  33  to  40  inclusive.  As  exceptive  to  the 
mies  there  given,  it  remains  to  be  stated  that 
ia  char,  (work  done  by  the  day,)  and  in  scarccf 
the  leMers  or  are  sounded  ari;  that  in  war, 
fMort,  and  all  words  in  which  the  sound  w 
precedes,  they  are  pronounced  or,  according  to 
«  principle  to  be  stated  hereafter;  (140;)  that 
rr  are  irregularly  sounded  ar  in  clerk  and 
mergtant,  ai^  formerly,  but  not  now,  in  mer- 
ckami,  Derby,  and  several  other  words ;  tliat  t> 
ia  words  of  very  common  use,  as  already  no- 
taced,  (35,)  are  sounded  ur;  that  or  are 
aoooded  or*  in  port,  whether  as  a  word  or  syl- 
lable, (except  in  important,  importunate,  and 
clieir  immediate  relations.)  in  borne,  frorne, 
fmrt,  form,  (meaning  a  bench ;  tor  form  mean- 
ing figure  is  regular,)  ford,  forge,  force,  forth, 
horde,  porrhfwom,  tworm,  sword,  corp$,  dtvorce, 
bmrdiam-:;  (1 16;)  that  the  same  letters,  vi*.  or, 
are  •^ funded  55r  in  wonted  and  Worcester,  (see 
*'i6;)  and  that  in  word,  work^  world,  worm, 

wort,  worth,  worship,  &C.,  they  are 
inded  ur,   according  to  a  principle  to  be 

hereafter.  (141.)  To  these  we  may 
mddf  as  also  sounding  or  like  itr,  attorn,  attor- 
ney,  and  a  word  whose  pronunciation  offends 
against  all  principle,  namely,  colonel.  (See  the 
word  in  the  dictionary.) 

131.  The  vowel  comlnnations  that,  followed 
by  r,  take  the  sounds  ar,  er,  or,  and  ur,  are  such, 
in  general,  as  would  have  been  sounded  I,  ^, 
o^  and  a,  in  connection  with  any  consonant 
letter  but  r.  In  the  words  Af<ir/,  hearten^  and 
hearth,  the  e  is  evidently  disregarded ;  the 
lonner  a  k  disregarded  in  the  last  syllable  of 


bazaar ;  the  a  after  e  in  earl,  earn,  earth, 
dearth,  heard,  hearse,  pearl,  search,  &c.,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  practice  noticed  at  120. 
Many  speakers  pronounce  fearful  as  classing 
with  these  words  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
terrible,  but,  in  the  sense  of  timorous,  it  is 
pronounced  regularly  by  all  speakers;  so  also 
m  tierce  and  ferce  many  speakers  disregard 
the  I.  The  o  before  u  is  disregarded  by  gene- 
ral consent  in  a  numerous  class  of  words,  as 
jour^'na/,  jour^-ney,  scourge,  &c. ;  a  practice  in 
unison  with  a  still  wider  principle  in  clam'our, 
va'pour,  cotour,  &c.,  because  in  these  the 
syllable  is  unaccented.  (120.)  In  guard, 
guardian,  the  letter  v,  necessary  and  signifi- 
cant although  silent  when  used  after  g  and 
before  e  or  t,  is  evidently  a  mere  idle  letter; 
(121 ;)  while  the  e  in  grandeur,  originally 
sounded  in  a  distinct  syllable,  has  liouidized 
into  y  consonant,*  and  is  commonly  aosorbed 
by  the  sound  imparted  to  the  previous  d, 
(148.)  In  centaur,  where  the  digraph  au 
takes  its  regular  sound  i>a,  the  last  syllable 
identifies  with  the  38th  element,  or. 

132.  Respecting  the  literal  combinations 
are,  ere,  ire,  ore,  ure,  oor,  oir,  our,  and  ower,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  are  is  irregular  when  it  is 
the  plural  of  am,  art,  is,  the  e  being  disre- 
garded; ere  is  irregular  in  there  and  where, 
and  also  in  ere,  (adv.,)  by  being  pronounced 
are ;  also  in  were  the  verb«  (and  indeed  in  ere 
the  adverb  when  unaccented,)  by  being  pro- 
nounced er;  ire  is  pronounced  ur  in  sapphire 
and  in  satire,  not  without  the  sanction  of  a 
principle;  for  the  syllable  being  unaccented, 
the  final  e  is  dropped  as  it  is  in  many  other 
similar  cases,  (105.)  and  the  remaining  letters 
ir  are  then  necessarily  sounded  ur;  (36;)  ore 
is  sometimes  sounded  irregularly  in  whore, 
(107,)  and  it  is  always  irregular  in  the  col- 
loquial pronunciation  of  forehead;  ure  is 
liable  to  be  sounded  oor  in  all  cases  where 
sounds  of  difficult  junction  with  Are  (i.  e.  yoor) 
precede;  (see  61,  62,  63,  64,  69,  73;)  oor  is 
sounded  or«  in  door  and  Jloor,  and  vulgarly, 
but  not  politely,  in  moor  also ;  oir  is  a  cunn 
bination  found  in  no  word  purely  English 
except  choir,  and  this  was  originally  written 
as  it  is  pronounced,  viz.  quire;  in  avoirdupois 
the  same  combination  is  sounded  er,  and  in 
devoir,  memoir,  Sec,  it  is  sounded  wiwr;  our 
and  ower  are  sounded  irregularly  on  the  occa- 
sions that  render  ou  and  010  irregular;  (see 
125;)  thus  the  digraph  our  is  sounded  ur  in 
scourge.  Journal,  journey,  courteOHS,  courtesy, 
and  tourniquet ;  it  is  sounded  oor  in  your,  tottr^ 
fourbe,  amour,  and  by  some  speakers  in  /oirr- 
ney  ;  it  is  sounded  ore  (which  is  scarcely  to  be 
deemed  an  irregular  pronunciation)  in  four, 
court,  gourd,  course,  source^  pour,  tourney,  &c. ; 
and  this  is  likewise  the  sound  of  the  combina- 
tion ow'-er  in  all  words  where  the  digraph  ow 
wafc  sounded  o  previously  to  the  addition  of  ^ 
as  in  sower,  one  who  sows ;  shower,  one  who 
shows;  lower,  the  comparative  of  low,  or  to 
lower,  a  verb  signifying  to  bring /oao;  while 
the  verbs  to  nhower,  signifying  to  rain,  and  to 
lowrr,  signifying  to  look  black,  are  pronounced 
regularly. 
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133.  The  literal  combinationii  taking  the 
souodi  art,  ere,  irt,  ore,  ure,  Q5r,  and  owcr,  have 
been  already  pointed  out  in  various  aectiona. 
Thus,  by  referring  to  100,  it  will  be  understood 
that  air,  wyr,  or  ayrr,  and  fyr,  have  are  for 
their  regular  sound,  as  in  /otV,  Jyr,  and  ^^qrer; 
but  that  eoTt  eir,  and  eer,  as  in  bear,  Aeir,  and 
ne*er,  (though  the  cause — i.  e,  n^ver,  n^ur — is 
evident  in  Uie  last  instance,)  have  that  sound 
less  regularly.  By  referring  to  102,  it  will  in 
like  manner  be  understood  that  eer,  ear,  and 
tfr,  have  ere  for  their  regular  sound,  a»  in  deer, 
fear,  mrie,  but  that  ier  takes  the  same  sound 
with  something  less  of  legal  claim  in  tier,  fierce, 
and  grenadier;  for,  by  referring  to  106,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  combination  has  ire  for  its 
regular  sound  ;  as  in  fierp  and  wiery.  Again, 
by  referring  to  108,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
combination  oor  has  ort  for  its  regular  sound, 
as  in  Aoor,  toar,  &c;  that  our  and  ower,  as 
in  four,  thwer,  may  also  be  conceived  to  in- 
dicate the  sound  regularly,  by  supposing  the 
u  and  w  silent ;  but  that  oor  in  dai^,  and  ewer 
in  uwer,  one  who  sews,  take  the  same  sound 
irregularly;  to  which  last  example  we  may 
add  tewer,  a  drain,  if  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion, sh5rc,  is  to  be  admitted.  By  referring  to 
1 10,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  literal  com- 
binations uer  and  ower  have  Ore  for  their 
regular  sound,  as  in  tuer,  one  who  sues,  and 
viewer.  From  the  vowel  scheme  it  will  also  be 
apparent  what  are  the  regular  sounds  of  oor 
and  ower,  while  by  referring  to  127  we  learn 
why  the  combinations  ewer  and  our  take  the 
sound  oor  in  some  few  words,  as  in  brewer,^^ 
tottr^  amemr,  &c  It  has  likewise  been  shown 
that  the  literal  combination  owr  has  ower  for 
its  re^lar  sound,  and  that  there  are  no  literal 
combinations  but  omr  and  ower  that  stand  for 
the  53rd  and  54th  elements. 

134.  From  the  view  which  has  just  been 
taken  in  various  places  of  the  vowels  termi- 
nating in  guttural  vibration,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  unaccented  final  syllables 
or,  er,  ir,  &c,  (which  it  will  be  remembered 
are  all  sounded  ur)  must  combine  in  such  a 
way  with  a  previous  vowel  sound,  that  each 
will  in  every  case  form  with  it  one  of  the 
elements  included  between  41  and  54  in  the 
scheme.  Hence  the  reason  that  pay-er  and 
may-or;  ii^ar,  buy-erf  and  ktgh-er  j  ihw-er  and 
growler;  tu-er  and  new-er ;  tru-er,  brew-er, 
and  do-^r;  bow-er  and  fiow-^r;  are  perfect 
rhymes  to  mare,  hire,  lore,  cure,  poor,  and  hour. 
Further,  as  ere  and  ore  are  equivalent  to  e'ur 
and  o'ur,  (see  43  and  47  in  the  scheme.)  and 
unaccented  ax  (34)  almost  or  quite  identifies 
with  ur,  the  following  and  all  similar  words 
may  be  esteemed  quite  regular  in  pronuncia- 
tion, if  the  a  or  w,  which  we  consider  silent  in 
deal,  coal,  mould,  &c.  is  assigned  to  the  gut- 
tural r  .•— fe'ar,  bo'ard,  co'arse,  co'urse,  co  urt, 
bo'urn,  fo'ur,  &c. 

1^  Setter,  a  dm^n,  by  Umm  who  wish  to  avoid  the 
m1f(«rism  of  the  common  proounetatioo,  and  yet  not 
deviate  into  a  sound  wholly  unlike  it.  will  be  classed 
with  these  words,  and  prun<mnced  sQor.  though  without 
the  reason  (namely,  the  previous  r)  which  justifies  this 
mode  of  soundini;  ewer  in  bremer. 


Our  progress  through  the  schemes  here 
brings  us  to  the  consonant-elements;  but  it 
will  be  advisable  to  interpose  in  this  place 
the  statement  of  a  few  principles  that  have  a 
general  reference,  some  to  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions, and  some  to  the  euphony  of  the 
language,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  explain- 
ing a  few  of  the  apparent  irregularities  in 
what  has  preceded,  as  of  smoothing  the  war 
to  some  that  are  to  follow. 

135.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  mentioned* 
as  a  general  tendency  of  the  language^  that 
verbs  having  a  long  vowel  in  the  present  tenae 
shorten  it  in  the  preterite  and  past  participle. 
Thus,  bite  becomes  bit,  lead  becomes  led,  &c. 
Hence,  when  this  is  not  done  by  the  spelling 
of  the  word,  it  is  done  by  the  pronunciation. 
Thus  eat  in  the  present  becomes  ial  in  the 
past;  read,  r«ad  ;  hear,  Wford ;  go,  g6nt;  shine, 
sh6ne;  do,  (dfl3,)  done,  (dun;)  &c  The  verb 
tr^od  is  short  in  tlie  present,  but  the  aame 
tendency  has  evidenUy  produced  trode  in  the 
past.  The  verb  beat,  it  is  true,  is  an  excep- 
tion  to  the  rule,  (for  where  shall  we  find  a 
rule  of  pronunciation  in  our  language  that  is 
not  crossed  in  some  particulars  by  mere 
caprice  ?)  but  it  Is  an  exception  which  ia  not 
regarded  in  all  parts  of  the  empire^  tiie  sen- 
tence he  played  with  me,  omd  J  bhl  him,  being 
a  very  conunon  one  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
higher  classes  in  London* 

136.  Another  tendency,  not  merely  of  our 
language,  but  of  language  generally,  i«,  to 
shorten  the  primitive  elements  of  compound 
words.  By  this,  the  smaller  elements  arc 
united  into  larger,  and  new  words  continoallv 
formed;  so  that  every  struggle  against  thia 
tendency  is  a  struggle  to  reduce  language  to 
a  chaos  of  minute  parts.  In  this  direction 
does  the  mere  etymologist  labour  when  he 
would  have  us,  by  our  pronunciation,  signify 
the  original  parts  of  words.  Contrary,  how- 
ever, to  his  habits,  we  contract  iheep  and  herd 
into  thepherd,  vine  and  yard  into  vimyard ; 
and,  guided  by  the  same  principle,  we  pro- 
nounce with  shortened  vowels  tiie  words 
breahfast,  forehead,  housewife,  xeaioue,  hum- 
Udge,  &C.  The  same  principle  often  causes 
farewell  to  be  sounded  far-well, 

137.  Among  the  modes  by  which,  in  our 
language,  we  distinguish  from  each  other 
nouns  and  verbs  that  are  the  same,  or  almost 
the  same  in  form,  one  is  to  give  certain  con- 
sonant letters  a  sharp  hissing  sound  in  the 
noun,  and  a  vocalized  sound  in  the  verb. 
Thus  the  noim  advice  is  distinguished  from 
the  verb  to  advise;  use  from  to  use;  grease 
from  to  grease ;  house  from  to  house ;  mouth 
from  to  mouth;  excuse  from  to  excuse,  ftc« 
It  ought  further  to  be  understood  that  verbs 
have  generally  a  tendency  to  vocalize  se  in 
their  termination,  whether  they  have  corre- 
spondent nouns  or  not.  With  regard  to  those 
that  have  correspondent  nouns,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  difference  of  accent  is  some- 
times added  to  the  difference  of  sound,  as  in 
rrf'use  and  to  refuse';  prem'ise  and  to  premise. 
The  vulgar,  then,  are  in  the  right  when  they 
say  pratftiee  and  to  pracHs^;  but  here,  as  on 
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oAtt  oeemnota,  flie  caprice  of  fatbion  inter- 
ttnm,  and  in  this  ooe  inttaDce  obliges  us  to 
pnmoaiice  nonn  and  verb,  thoagh  differently 
spelled,  in  all  respects  alike.  On  the  other 
haad,  in  tiie  verbs  to  tmfice  and  Boerijke,  the 
principle  has  been  allowed  to  commanicate  a 
■wst  irregular  sound  to  the  letter  c  This,  if 
not  aiter^  in  the  verb,  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  adopted  in  ^e  noun  tacrijtee ;  yet  such  is 
the  practice  of  most  speakers,  and  according 
to  this  practice  is  the  word  marked  in  all 
former  pronouncing  dictionaries.  And  as  there 
is  a  tendency  generally  in  verbs  to  vocalize  the 
temiioational  «e,  so  words  immediately  derived 
from  such  verbs  have  the  correspondent  t  vo- 
calized ;  as  from  accuae,  (^accoze,)  aceuter,  ac- 
cmaativt,  &c.  The  same  principle  is  acted  upon 
in  nouns  and  verbs  ending  in  th  ;  as  mouth,  to 
■mm/A  ;  and  frequently  e  mote  is  added  to  the 
verb  to  signify  this  difference.**' 

138.  The  forejjoing  tendencies  of  pronun- 
ciation have  their  origin  in  grammar;  the 
Ibllowing  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  sounds, 
and  d»e  action  of  the  organs  in  passing  from 
soQod  to  sound.  First,  we  may  consider  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  consonant  /  as  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  irregularities  in  the  letters  pro- 
nounced with  it.  It  is  almost  a  vowel;  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  applied  to  the  upper  gum  is 
all  the  obstruction  interposed  to  the  voice  in 
sounding  it;  which  free  utterance  of  voice^ 
blending  with  a  previous  vowel,  easily  pro- 
duces a  longer  and  broader  sound  than  would 
be  likely  to  occur  wi^  a  different  consonant 
It  is  certainly  possible  to  sound  a  before  / 
precisely  as  it  is  sounded  before  /;  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  the  syllable  Xt  so  long 
as  we  can  make  the  syllable  SI : — the  /,  then, 
has  a  sound  of  its  own ;  and  the  two  sounds, 
viz.  of  the  vowel  and  of  the  consonant,  (&  and 
ul,)  have  a  natural  tendency  to  blend  and  form 
a  long  syllable,  in  the  same  manner  that  all 
the  vowels  blend  and  form  a  long  and  gene- 
rally a  broad  syllable  with  r.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowel-letters 
in  ail,  volt,  haU,  falUf  &c^  roil,  old,  colt,  &c. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  mi^ht  account  for  the 
long  sound  of  •  before  Id,  in  wild,  child,  &c., 
but  the  effect  in  this  case  is  attributable  rather 
to  ^e  joint  power  of  the  two  consonants,  which 
is  here  that  of  a  syllable  standing  separate 
from  the  i ;  as  when  from  the  verb  to  file  we 
form  the  participIe/Trf.  So  likewise  the  t  is 
long  in/Ud,  blind,  Htc,  the  nd  being  esteemed 
to  stand  separate  from  the  i ;  as  when  from 
the  verb  to fin^  we  form  the  participle/ii*r/. 

139.  Generally,  it  is  a  principle  that  a  vowel, 
losing  in  pronunciation  the  consonant  that 
follows  it  m  the  spelling,  becomes,  on  that 
account,  long;  as  the  vowels  in  demetne,jm-' 
vreyn,  ngn,  ngh,  ule,  huRct,  viscount,  impugn. 
Moreover,  the   highly  vocal   character   of   / 

1J7  In  A  donbt  retpccting  the  orthogreiihy  of  cMtain 
wofd«.  tbe  principto  nere  exhibited  may  determine  the 
writer :  that,  if  he  donbtt  whrlher  to  »pen  chare  or  chate, 
Uceare  or  lieente,  let  him  adopt  the  fbrmer  mode  for  the 
Hmn  the  Utter  for  the  verb:  the  pronancUtioa  under 
aeh  mode  of  tpeUinc  i»  the  same.  Erpenu.  which  has 
DO  correepondent  verb,  ia  spelled  b)'  the  best  writers 
cUh  SB  if  ftom  the  low  Lsfln  txptma. 


is  the  reason  that  it  often  melts  altogether 
into  tlie  previous  vowel,  which  is  then  almost 
always  long ;  as  in  calf,  mhe,  calm,  bairn,  o/- 
mond,  &c. ;  talk,  walk,  faieon^  auln,  &c  ;  folk, 
yolk,  &c. ;  to  solder,  &c. 

140.  If  one  consonant  has  a  tendency  to 
change  the  character  of  the  previous  vowel, 
another  will  be  found  frequently  to  alter  the 
vowel  that  foUowt  it.  Such  is  a  common  effect 
of  the  consonant  w.  It  oontracti  and  then 
widens  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  (57,)  and 
the  opening  thus  formed  is  precisely  that  which 
is  required  by  the  broadest  vowel  in  our  lan- 
guage, namely  tv».  Hence  the  word  wa-^er  is 
uttered  with  less  effort  than  wai'ter,  the  broad 
sound  of  the  a  following  the  previous  outward 
action  of  the  lips  more  naturally,  that  is  more 
readily,  than  its  narrow  alphabetical  sound. 
In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  large  class  of  words,  wattr,  war, 
warm,  quart,  &c.,  where  the  vowel  is  long; 
wad,  wan,  was,  swan,  waddle,  watch,  quantity, 
quality,  &C.,  where  the  vowel,  identical  in  other 
respects,  is  short  In  wrath,  the  a  ought  to  be 
sounded  i,  (122,)  yet  we  sound  it  %,v^;  which 
broader  sound  has  no  doubt  been  produced  by 
the  presence  of  w  to  the  eye,  tiiough  it  is  silent 
to  the  ear. 

141.  But  if,  through  the  cause  assigpaed,  the 
regular  sound  of  a  after  w  is  ivn,  or  5,  how 
shall  we  distinguish  in  pronunciation  the  letter 
0,  when  it  comes  after  w,  from  the  letter  a  f 
We  must  change  the  sound  of  the  o  to  make 
won  distinct  from  wan,  and  word  from  ward. 
This  necessity  seems  to  account  for  the  practice 
which  prevails,  with  some  classic  exceptions 
(aliquot,  for  instancy)  of  sounding  o  after  ter  as 
short  n:  and  the  rule,  be  it  observed,  includes 
one,  once,  &c,  which  are  pronounced  as  if 
spelled  with  w.  Yet  the  adverb  on/y,  originally 
written  one-iy,  does  not  follow  the  present 
pronunciation  of  its  primitive,  and  hence  it 
should  seem  that  the  present  was  not  the 
original  pronunciation  either  of  one  or  of  its 
compounds. 

142.  But  though,  from  the  catises  assigned 
in  138  and  140,  the  consonant  /  has  a  tendency 
to  give  letter  a  a  broad  sound  by  coming  after 
it,  and  w  a  tendency  to  give  it  the  same  broad 
sound  by  coming  before  it,  yet  these  tendencies 
often  yield  to  the  more  general  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  in  mallet,  where  the  /  is  single  in  the 
first  syllable,  because  the  other  /  belongs  to  the 
next ;  and  sometimes  there  are  organic  causes 
which  partially  counteract  them.  If  /  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  labial  or  labio-dental  consonant, 
the  broad  sound  of  the  vowel  will  frequently  be  • 
prevented,  the  transition  to  such  a  consonant 
from  a  narrow  vowel  (as  in  Alps,  Albion,  Al" 
fred)  being  easier  than  from  a  broad  vowel. 
By  something  of  a  similar  cause  the  broad 
sound  of  a  is  prevented  in  uax,  wag,  twang, 
waft,  &c.  In  other  cases  we  must  ascribe  the 
more  regular  sound  of  a  to  the  prevalence  of 
classical  over  vernacular  habits.  In  aliquant, 
for  instance,  the  regular  sound  of  the  a  in  the 
last  gyllable  is  more  prevalent  among  good 
speakers  than  the  idiomatic. 

143.  But  the  irregularities  of  the  vowels 
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produced  by  organic  causes  are  very  few,  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  consonants  arising  out 
of  that  source.  The  ready  transition  from  one 
action  of  the  organs  to  another  must  be,  and 
always  has  been,  regarded  in  every  language ; 
nor  would  ours  with  respect  to  its  consonants 
be  more  irregular  than  the  ancient  Greek,  if, 
like  the  Greek,  it  were  permitted  to  signify  by 
a  change  of  letter  every  change  of  sound  pre- 
scribed by  the  necessities  of  fluent  pronuncia- 
tion. In  Greek,  the  slender  with  the  middle 
and  the  aspirated  consonant  was  constantly 
interchangeable,  not  only  in  pronunciation,  but 
equally  and  correspondently  in  the  spelling. 
The  latter  liberty  is  not  given  to  our  language, 
bound  as  it  is  to  furnish  to  the  eye  of  the  ety- 
mologist a  constant  clue  to  the  origin  of  every 
word.  But  the  other  liberty  it  cannot  be  de- 
frauded of;  and  hence  arises  the  discrepancy, 
in  great  part,  of  our  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  p  and  b  cannot  be 
made  distinct  in  cupboard  without  much  effort ; 
that «  must  be  vocalized,  that  is,  converted  into 
z,  when  it  follows  in  the  same  syllable  certain 
consonants  requiring  voice;  as  in  lubiy  laJ$, 
hags,  gfovtt,  &c. ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  z  must 
be  aspirated  when  it  follows  a  consonant  arti- 
culated only  with  breath,  as  in  Chintz.  It  is 
equally  plain  that<^  must  lose  its  voice,  that  is, 
be  converted  into  /,  when,  by  sinking  e  in  the 
termination  fi/,  it  follows  a  consonant  without 
voice ;  as  in  traced,  chaf*dj  pick*dy  »hap*d, 
dresi^d,  tax^d,  &c.  The  discrepancy  of  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  all  such  cases 
should  surely  be  considered  the  fault  of  the 
former,  if  a  fault,  in  not  conforming  to  the 
latter,  tlian  of  the  latter  in  not  conforming  to 
the  former.  Why  should' the  pronunciation  of 
a  language  be  obstinately  uncouth,  because  its 
spelling  IS  obstinately  tied  to  foreign  or  ob- 
solete etymologies  ?  It  is  possible,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pains,  to  pronounce  mggett  and 
exaggerate  so  as  to  preserve  to  each  g  its 
regular  sound ;  but  surely  the  elegant,  because 
the  easy  pronunciation  of  these  words,  is  that 
which  runs  both  letters  into  the  same  sound, 
namely,  that  ofy.  So  it  is  possible  to  preserve 
the  sound  of  the  first  p  in  sapphire^  the  first  / 
in  Matthew,  the  first  «  in  mimon ;  yet  no 
speaker  does  so.  Further,  it  is  possible  to 
sound  ph  as  /  before  th  in  diphthong,  triph- 
thong, apophthegm,  &c. ;  but  a  cause,  similar  to 
that  which  in  Greek  brought  the  two  aspirated 
consonants  together,  forbids  that,  as  English 
words,  they  should  have  the  ph  so  sounded. 
In  the  original  pronunciation  of  Greek  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ^  «-,  and  ^  were  conso- 
nants of  the  same  organic  formation,  as  were 
also  ^  r,  and  i:  with  us,  likewise,  b  and  p  are 
related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way,  and 
also  d  and  / :  but,  as  we  now  pronounce  Greek, 
the  relationship  of  ip  to  /3  and  «*,  and  of  ^  to  i 
and  r,  is  quite  lost;  the  sound  /  is  organicalig 
essentially  different  from  b  and  p;  and  the 
sound  th  organicaUy,  essentially  different  from 
d  and  t.  Therefore,  though  Vt^yyn  was  the 
only  way  in  which  the  word  could  be  easily, 
^acefully,  pronounced  by  an  ancient  Greek, 
It  does  not  follow  that  dif'-(^ng  is  not  a 


harsher  and  more  uncouth  pronunciation  than 
dtp'-^ng;  or  that  we  are  justified  in  twisting 
our  organs  to  say  ap'-5f-(tem,  {apophthegm,^ 
when  ap'-6-(^m  is  the  easier  and  current  pro- 
nunciation. To  the  general  principle  here  in- 
vestigated all  words  may  therefore  be  referred 
which  are  apparently  irregular  in  sound  from 
the  change  of  kindred  consonants  into  each 
other,  or  the  dropping  of  such  consonant 
sounds  as,  if  retained,  would  obstruct  the 
fluent  action  of  the  organs.  The  dropping  of 
the  t  in  Christmas  is  explicable  on  this  general 
principle;  and  indeed  the  more  particular  in- 
vestigations or  statements  with  respect  to  the 
consonants,  which  remain  in  order  to  complete 
the  rules  supplemental  to  the  schemes,  are 
almost  all  resolvable  into  the  principle  tliua 
generally  treated  in  the  present  section. 

144.  Surely  it  is  due  to  our  native  lang^uage* 
when  we  adopt  foreign  words,  to  dissolve  all 
such  combinations  of  sound  as  are  quite  ab- 
horrent to  its  genius,  or  to  the  course  of  im- 
provement observable  even  in  words  of  native 
growth.  If  we  are  justified  in  having  dropped 
the  initial  sound  of  wrong,  wrest,  wrack,  &c.y 
gnaw,  gnarl,  gnat,  &c.,  know,  knee,  knave,  &c., 
it  would  be  inexcusable  not  to  comply  with 
the  custom  which  drops  the  first  consonant 
sound  in  Czar,  Ctexi/as,  bdellium,  pnetimaticg, 
Psgche,  &c.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  why 
phthisis  and  its  compounds  should,  after  sink- 
ing the  first  consonant  sound,  namely/,  refuse 
the  modern  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  ^;  nor 
is  it  a  justification  to  say  that  /  is  probably 
much  nearer  to  the  ancient  ^  than  th,  unless  in 
all  other  words  we  so  pronounced  the  Greek 
consonant.  The  irregularity  is,  however,  esta- 
blished, nor  would  much  be  gained  by  op- 
posing it. 

145.  In  this  place,  previously  to  noticing 
other  changes  in  the  sounds  of  consonant- 
letters  which  arise  in  the  transition  from 
sound  to  sound,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out 
certain  changes  from  vowel  into  consonant 
sounds  which  have  their  origin  from  the  same 
cause.  We  have  seen  (57  and  58)  that  w  and 
y  are  consonants  which  have  the  vowels  oo  and  I 
for  their  bases;  and  thelatter  being  convertible 
respectivelv  into  the  former  by  a  superadded 
action  of  the  organs,  we  may  expect  such  con- 
version to  take  place,  whenever  the  added 
action  would  assist  the  transition  from  the 
previous  to  the  following  sound.  Let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  u  in  masive,  cuirats,  fanguid, 
quibble,  was  originally  sounded  u  or  & :  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  first,  the  dropping  of  a  part 
of  that  sound,  so  that  the  words  should  be 
soo-a'-slve,  coo-e'-ras,  &c,  and  then  that  the 
00  should  become  w,  by  the  addition  of  that 
action  which  the  passage  from  the  consonant 
previous  to  the  vowel  after  it  naturally  pro- 
duces. It  is  further  worth  notice,  that  any  re- 
maining difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  sounds 
thus  brought  together  leads  to  another  step, 
namely,  that  of  rejecting  the  w  altogether. 
On  board  of  ship,  where  the  word  buoy  is  al- 
ways occurring,  it  is  called  a  boy,  though  the 
slow  correct  pronunciation  is  bwoy.  In  the 
same  way  the  sound  of  w  it  always  sunk  in  the 
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Oreemmektoid  Du/wieht  as  it  likewise 

9  io  gword  and  two.  There  is  every  reason  to 
ttuak  the  u  was  originally  sounded  in  bu^, 
fa«rd;  Ac,  where  at  present  it  is  a  mere  idle 
«tter;  and  also  in  gueu,  guides  &c.,  where, 
tkm^h  not  idle,  it  is  silent.  \\\  unguent,  lati- 
fmdf  &c ,  it  b  still  sounded,  and  by  many 
tpemkers  in  conquer,  though  the  more  usual 
pTonanciation  drops  the  Wy  which  is  likewise 
the  practioe  in  coquet,  harlequin,  masquerade, 
ptqmami,  qundriHe,  and  a  number  of  other  words 
ciitefly  of  French  origin.  In  adunque,  the  ue 
ire  oaere  idle  attendants  on  q :  (compare  121.) 

146.  The  conversion  of  the  vowel  sound  e 
iBto  the  consonant  sound  y  takes  place  in  the 
saane  manner,  that  is  to  say,  whenever  the 
soood  before,  and  the  sound  after,  naturally 
prodace  it ;  and  the  partial  or  total  absorption 
of  the  sound  often  follows  this  effect.  In 
•Wrv-oMs,  cttri-ouSf  &c.,  the  sound  ^  in  the 
Kcond  syllable  is  preserved  from  the  nature  of 
r,  which  refuses  to  take  y  after  it  in  fluent 
snioa.     In  permeate,  aJhe-igty  Hne-al,  geni-al, 

,  trivi-al,  copt-ouM,  it  is  likewise  p re- 
but not  so  completely  that  English 
organs,  in  pronouncing  these  words,  are  not 
sensible  of  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  last  two 
crllables  into  gate,  gut,  gal,  gant,  &c. ;  and  when 
the  more  liquid  /  precedes,  as  in  malleable, 
^iml,  wui&tm^  bilumtf  Sic,  the  conversion  of  the 
»>iind  I  into  y  consonant  is  complete.  In 
HmilelMfah,  the  J  unusually  stands  for  •',  and  in 
ttiat  capacity,  namely,  as  equivalent  to  e,  is 
pronounced  y.  So  likewise  the  e  in  bludg-ieon, 
dmrng-eon,  &C.,  is  in  a  situation  to  take  the 
sound  of  y  consonant,  which  sound,  however, 
in  these  and  similar  instances,  is  not  heard, 
the  preceding  consonant  sound  being  of  such 
a  natare  as  to  absorb  the  sound  of  y ;  just  as, 
IB  the  common  termination  thn,  the  sound  »h 
which  the  /  assumes  has  swallowed  up  the 
following  I,  the  syllable  being  completed  by  on 
sounded  as  in  the  last  syllable  of  common.  The 
sounds  which  precede,  and  which  absorb  or  tend 
to  absorb  the  consonant  element  58,  this  ele- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  producing  or  tending 

10  produce  changes  in  some  of  those  preceding 
soosonants,  are  points,  which,  as  they  ought 
to  be  well  understood,  will  justify  the  inves- 
tigatioo  contained  in  the  following  section. 

147.  Let  any  English  mouth  fluently  pro- 
nounce the  phrase  **  1*11  meet  you/*  without 
accent  or  emphasis  on  gou,  and  there  will  be 
beard,  in  the  transition  from  the  /  in  meet,  to 
the  g  in  gou,  a  slight  interposed  sound  of  th, 
Of  the  element  61.  So  likewise  in  saying, 
"  Would  you  favour  me  ?**  there  will  be  heard, 
in  the  transition  from  tlie  d  in  would,  to  the  g 
io  gom,  an  interposed  sound  of  the  vocal  th, 
that  is,  of  the  element  62.  The  cause  is,  that 
the  speaker  having  to  touch  the  upper  gum 
with  the  tongue  in  sounding  t  or  d,  and  then 
to  otter  the  g  lightly,  is  more  negligent  in  the 
transition  than  he  would  be  if  the  word  gou 
were  accented  or  emphatic;  and  the  sound  sh 
or  xh  in  consequence  slides  in.  It  would  in- 
deed be  possible,  as  with  the  accented,  so  with 
the  unaccented  word  gou,  to  prevent  the  intru- 
fion;  but  what  the  speaker  would  gain  in  ac- 


curacy by  such  care,  he  would  lose  in  ease  and 
fluency  of  transition.  So  likewise  it  is  pos- 
sible to  preserve  the  pure  sound  of  the  /  and 
din  nature  And  verdure ;  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  they  are  not  preserved  pure 
by  the  best  and  most  careful  speakers ;  and 
the  t  or  d  being  converted,  or  almost  con- 
verted into  tsh  or  dzh,  (63,  64,)  the  y  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  &,  (»yoo=you) 
is  absorbed  by  (or  perhaps  it  should  be  said, 
enters  into  the  composition  oQ  the  new  formed 
element.  Moreover  /  and  d  are  not  the  only 
dentals: — «  and  z  are  likewise  formed  by 
touching  the  upper  gum ;  and  the  letter  c, 
followed  by  e  or  t,  is  equivalent  to  «;  and  or  is 
equivalent  to  ks.  Neither  is  the  consonant 
element  58  found  only  under  its  proper 
character  g,  or  heard  onlv  in  the  alphabetic 
sound  of  letter  u,  or  in  the  pronoun  gou,  but 
it  is  likewise  very  frequently  found  under  e 
and  t,  in  such  common  terminations  as  ean, 
eout,  eal,  &c.,  iaie,  ion,  ibut,  &c  Now,  sup- 
posing  the  words  nauteate,  roseate,  righteous, 
hideous,  nation,  glazier,  ocean,  social,  soldier, 
grandeur,  noxious,  luxurg,  were  originally  pro- 
nounced nlw8«'-yiti,  Toxt'-yite,  rite'-yus,  hid'- 
yiis,  nate'-yun«  glaVz'-yer,  occ'-jan,  boa'-ya), 
sould'-ytr,  gr2na-yur,  nScks'-yus,  lucks'-yoo- 
rl\}, — we  can  easily  conceive  how,  in  English 
mouths,  they  come  to  be  pronounced,  or  have  a 


sole^>Jer,  grJn'-jur,  nock'-shus,  luck'-shoo-r^^j. 
Admitting  the  tendency,  then,  to  these  cor- 
ruptions, the  question  occurs,  is  a  speaker  jus- 
tified in  yielding  to  this  tendency  r  In  many 
words,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  must 
yield  to  it,  if  he  wishes  to  escape  the  ridiculous 
effect  of  pronouncing  as  nobody  else  pro- 
nounces ;  in  other  instances,  he  may  decidedly 
adopt  the  more  regular  sounds;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  his  best  course  will  be  neither 
to  yield  decidedly  to  the  practice,  nor  very 
carefully  to  avoid  it,  this  being  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  extreme  either  way  has  a 
bad  eff'ect.  The  pronunciation  contemplated 
by  this  general  direction  cannot  always  be 
marked  in  the  dictionary  with  precision ;  and 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  regular  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word,  if  it  will  bear  a  regular 
Cronunciation,  is  always  given  in  preference : 
ut  to  all  the  instances  admitting  a  discre- 
tionary application  of  the  rule,  as  well  as  to 
those  in  which  the  irregular  pronunciation  is 
decidedly  adopted,  the  reference  to  these  re- 
marks is  appended,  and  the  inspector  will  hence 
be  enabled  to  apply  the  rule  as  circumstances 
may  require* — As  to  the  word  sure,  in  which  the 
interposed  sh  usurps  the  proper  sound  of  t, 
see  149. 

14S.  With  regard  to  such  words  as  come 
under  the  predicament  considered  in  the  pre- 
vious section,  it  is  another  nice  point  to  know 
when  the  absorption  of  the  consonant  element 
58  should  be  total,  when  partial,  and  when 
not  at  all.  In  the  dictionary,  the  partial  ab- 
sorption is  signified  by  the  mark  ('),  the  note 
of  the  55th  element ;  if  the  sound  of  y  is  to 
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be  completely  heard,  the  proper  letter  indi- 
catet  the  louod ;  if  to  be  completely  abeorbed, 
the  word  is  spelled  accordingly. 

149.  The  words  wre  and  wjtor,  pronoaooed 
shOOr  and  shd6g^-ar,  were  not  brought  forward 
among  the  examples  in  147,  because,  ad- 
mitting to  a  certain  extent  the  legitimate  ope- 
ration of  the  principle  there  inTestigated,  it 
affords  no  excuse  for  the  corruption  of  «  before 
u  in  an  accented  syllable;  and  these  two  words 
with  their  compounds,  and  also  tewer,  a  drain, 
if  it  must  be  pronounced  shor«,  (see,  however, 
note  ^)  are  therefore  to  be  set  down  as  de- 
cided irregularities,  and  will  come  under  a 
general  notice  with  others  of  a  like  kind  here- 
after. (167.)  At  present,  we  ara  considering 
such  irregularities  as  may  in  part  be  justified 
by  the  ease  or  melody  gained,  jibscimon  and 
tramitioH  are  commonly  pronounced  oontrarily 
to  rule,  the  element  sh,  which  gives  the  short 
sound  to  the  i  in  the  second  syllable,  being 
vocalized.  This  occurs  through  the  uncon- 
scioos  predetermination  of  the  ear,  that  since 
the  syllable  began  with  the  hissing  non-vocal 
consonant  s,  it  ought,  for  the  sake  of  variety, 
to  finish  with  a  consonant  of  a  different  kind. 
In  other  words  which  exemplify  a  similar 
irregularity  there  is  less  excuse :  for  instance, 
in  Orecnwich  and  Duiwick,  which  vocalize  the 
ch.  In  ostrich  the  ck  used  to  be  vocalised,  but 
the  practice  now  wavers.  Spinach  is  another 
example ;  but  this  word  is  often  written  as  it 
is  pronounced,  tpit^age, 

150.  The  ear  instinctiveW  avoids,  if  possible, 
a  quick  repetition  of  similar  sounds.  Hence 
some  other  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
practice  of  the  best  speakers.  The  word  pro* 
nunciation  is  regularly  pronounced  pr&-nun'- 
sh^-a'^-shun,  and  by  all  speakers  would  pro- 
bably be  so  sounded,  if  it  were  related  to  any 
such  verb  as  to  pronunciaie,  in  the  same  way 
that  aiwciatioH  and  enundatioH  are  related  to 
associate  and  tmmciate.  In  the  absence  of  any 
such  related  verb,  most  speakers  say  pr&-nun'- 
c^a'^-shun,  and  so  avoid  the  double  occurrence 
of  the  sound  sh  in  the  same  word. 

151.  The  letter  which  most  frequently 
changes  its  naturallv  aspirate  for  a  vocal 
sound  is  t.  Some  of  the  occasions  for  this 
change  have  been  already  noticed :  see  137, 
143.  The  reason  that  t  often  becomes  vocal 
in  the  prefix  dis  is  noted  in  the  dictionary, 
at  the  particle  Dis.  At  present,  it  is  to  be 
stated  that  s  is  always  vocalized,  that 
is,  pronounced  as  x,  when,  in  forming  the 
plural  of  a  noun  or  the  third  person  of  a  %'erb. 
It  can  be  so  pronounced.  It  cannot  be  so  pro- 
nounced in  luffs,  chafes,  shakes,  hopes,  hats, 
fights,  &c.,  because  the  preceding  consonant 
element  is  non-vocal ;  but  in  faces,  cases, 
churches,  kisses,  boxes,  &c.,  a  vowel  sound  in- 
tervenes between  the  final  •  and  the  previous 
nonvocal  consonant,  and  t,  in  consequence,  is 
vocalized.  Hence  it  is  alsa  always  vocal  b 
the  classical  plurals  maf-nes,  aniip'-o^es,  &c. 
So  likewise  when  s  is  not  a  sign  of  number, 
case,  or  person,  it  is  often  attracted  to  its  vocal 
sound  by  the  neighbourhood  of  vocal  elements, 
whether  vowel  or  consonant ;  as  may  be  per- 


ceived by  comparing  maaai,  propoaai,  pismire, 
ckaswi,  baptism,  raisin,  dtsmai,  disorder,  dismay, 
observe,  absoive,  paUy,  easjf,  casement,  in  whicts 
it  is  vocal,  with  pistol,  baptist,  ciasp,ftolson,  du^ 
turb,  opsiwMthg,  apsis,  tipsjf,  in  which  it  is  noD~ 
vocal.    But  uie  effect,  though  real  in  these 
and  similar  instances,  must  not  be  depended 
on ;  neither  must  a  rule  which  obtains  in  some 
other  languages,  namely^that  s  is  vocal  be- 
tween two  vowels,  be  counted  on  with  much 
certainty  in  oars:    for  though  it  is  vocal  ia 
please,  phrase,  casus,  cheese,  wise,  those,  dose, 
msue,  eausaiiosi,  acquisition,  &c.,  it  is  very  often 
non-vocal  in  situations  perfectly  similar,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  section :  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  the  doubling  of  t,  or  the 
equivalent  digraph  sc  before  e  or  t,  do  not  al- 
ways prevent  the  change  into  the  vocal  s,  as  is 
proved  by  the  words  dissolve,  possess,  dessert, 
discern,  tkc.     Still  less  must  we  expect  to  find 
s,  when  single  at  the  end  of  words,  always* 
though  it  is  generally,  non-vocal  when  uved 
otherwise  than  for  denoting  the  plural  number 
of  a  noun  or  the  third  person  of  a  verb :  for 
it  is  vocal  in  has,  is,  as,  was,  his,  all  of  them 
words  in  the  most  common  use.  Moreover,  even 
in  the  middle  of  some  words,  s  often  changes 
its  aspirate  for  its  vocal  sound  in  passing  to 
the  plural  number,  as  in  houses,  pronounced 
liow'-z^z,  in  the  singular  number  of  which, 
house,  the  t  is  aspirate. 

152.  In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  «  to  become 
vocal  in  the  situations  indicated  in  the  previous 
section,  it  preserves  its  aspirate  sound  in  base, 
obese,  geese,  precise,  goose,  loose,  dose,  (the  subs.) 
house,  mouse,  obtuse, — nay,  even  in  many  veibs, 
as  to  cease,  to  case,  uotwithstan^ng  the  strong 
general  tendency  to  the  opposite  practices  : 
(137.)  It  is  always  non-vocal  in  adjectives 
terminating  in  -«tve  and  in  -ote,  as  in  suasive, 
jocose f  always  in  the  prefix  mis-,  and  more 
frequently  than  otherwise  in/cfu-.  It  is  non- 
vocal,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  end  of  words 
when  not  forming  the  plural  number;  as  in 
yes,  this,  us,  thus,  &c.  It  is  non-vocal  in  mason, 
garrison,  basin^  absurd,  absorb,  minstrelsy,  he- 
resg,  &C.,  notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood 
of  vocal  elements  which  so  often  draw  it  into 
its  other  sound ;  nay,  even  in  absolution,  though 
vocal  in  absolve, 

153.  Even  the  organic  necessity  which  vo- 
calizes s  after  some  of  the  vocal  consonants 
(143)  is  not  imperative  as  to  all  consonants  of 
that  kind.  The  «,  for  instance,  which  is  vocal 
after  /,  n,  and  r,  in  ells,  tens,  and  curs,  is  not 
of  necessity  vocal  as  it  is  after  b,  d,  g,  and  v,  in 
sobsy  maids,  drags^  loves,  &c.  Accordingly,  we 
And  that  else,  tense,  curse,  differ  from  el^,  tens, 
curs,  by  having  the  t  non-vocal,  though  to  the 
ear  they  differ  in  no  other  respect.  Here, 
then,  we  find  the  mute  e  used  for  another  sig- 
nificant purpose,  namely,  to  keep  t  after  the 
liquid  consonants  from  taking  its  vocal  sound. 
The  Latin  verb  pars,  a  part,  in  which  we  make 
the  s  vocal,  and  the  English  verb  to  parse, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  exemplify  the  same 
difference ;  nor  is  it  advisable  to  confound  this 
difference  by  prononnctng  the  latter  Uke  the 
former. 
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154  The  letter  s  is  nothing  bnt  ib,  (or  et, 
which  to  the  ear  is  the  same,)  under  that 
lingle  character.  Hence,  it  is  liable  to  the 
lame  dianges  of  soand  that  kt  might  be  liable 
to,  if  used  instead  of  it.  Thnsi  for  instance, 
io  txtrff  ejfiu',  ejumfple,  ansi'eijfy  iuxi^riout, 
nariary,  &c,  the  vowel  in  the  neighbouring 
accented  syllable  draws  the  9  into  its  vocal 
lOttiid,  (151,)  and  because  the  9  is  rocalized, 
the  A  is  of  necessity  vocalized  too.  (143.)  The 
•tme  takes  place  in  exhUfitf  tiehal^,  in  spite  of 
the  aspiration  added  to  tbe  adjoining  vowel. 
Bat  tl»e  «  is  not  thus  attracted  when  the  next 
following  syllable  is  unaccented,  (e^ emptor y 
ii  aa  exception,  from  its  relationship  to  ear- 
(wtpiar :)  ^  nor  even  when  the  next  vowel  is 
accented,  if  the  k  and  9  included  in  x  should 
Kem,  by  the  meaning  or  form  of  the  word,  to 
beioDg,  both,  to  the  previous  syllable;  as  in 
tu^'tion,  v€x^-tiou9,  dox^i-ogy.  In  ta^utor, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  vocalize  the  included  «, 
becatise  the  accent  is  on  the  following  syllable ; 
bat  the  relationship  to  the  verb  tjftevd^  coun- 
teracts this  tendency.  In  wurums  and  luxury, 
the  rowel  coming  alter  the  elements  ks  is  un- 
accented, and  therefore  neither  consonant  is 
vocalized ;  but  the  t  becomes  liable  to  another 
traontion,  namely,  into  sh,  falling  as  it  does 
noder  the  predicament  investigated,  147: — 
(ne  the  pronunciation  of  iuxury  among  the 
samples  inJ47:)  the  pronunciation  of  on j^oia 
» iLngk'-ih'us,  in  which  we  remark  another 
contenion,  namely,  of  n  into  ng ;  for  which 
$%  168.  In  Xenophon,  and  all  words  com- 
Biencing  with  x,  the  x  loses  one  of  its  compo- 
KDt  parti,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if 
written  with  a  x ;  a  practice  justified  by  the 
principle  laid  down  at  144. 

155.  Among  the  irregularities  of  the  conso- 
Baoti,  it  may  seem  that  we  ought  to  reckon 
^ery  occurrence  of  a  single  sound  where  there 
ire  two  or  more  letters,  or  of  two  or  more 
toandi  where  there  is  but  one  letter.  This, 
however,  is  only  analogous  to  what  is  con- 
stantly occurring  among  the  vowels,  where  ai, 
^i  00,  av,  00,  &c,  denote  single  sounds  in  pail,  I 


fetf  boat,  law,  moon,  &c,  and  •  denotes  a  double 
sound  or  diphthong  in  6i-6(e,  biie,  &c. :  yet  we 
consider  the  pronunciation  of  all  those  words 
to  agree  with  the  spelling,  and  consequently 
none  of  the  letters  to  be  sounded  irregularly. 
So  we  consider  bbfjf,  99,  «c,  »h,  tk,  pk,  n^,  to  be 
sounded  regularly  in  abb,  off,  mau,  «ce»e,  9hall, 
thin,  pkraoe,  ring,  &c,  although  under  each 
combination  there  is  but  one  sound ;  and  x  to 
be  sounded  regularly  in  mix,jvajig,  &c,  al- 
though under  each  letter  there  are  two  sounds. 
The  effect,  whether  we  consider  it  regular  or 
irregular,  which  combination  produces  among 
the  consonant-letters,  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  table  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which 
exhibits     all    the  combinations   of   two    in 
the   same   syllable  that  occur  in  the    lan- 
guage.>**    One  general  remark  may  suffice  for 
uie  double  letters,  66,  tld^  ff,  gg^  occurring  in 
the  same  syllable  among  the  words  in  the 
several  classes  of  the  table, — namely,  that  the 
regular  sound  is  that  of  the  single  letter,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  doubling  of  the  letter  in  our 
language  adds  nothing  to  its  sound.    As  to 
the  remaining  combinations,  those  will  stand 
in  need  of  no  remark  or  animadversion  which 
retain  sounds  exactly  corresponding  in  number 
and  nature  to  the  letters  individually :   it  is 
only  when,  in  consequence  of  combination,  a 
sound  is  dropped  or  acquired,  fas  shown,  in 
the  table,  by  the  italic  letters,)  that  a  remark 
or  a  general  principle  will  be  needed  ;  and 
the  following  sections    contain  the    remarks 
or  principles  hence  arising. 

156.  When  two  consonant  letters  come  to- 
gether that  are  articulated  by  contact  in  the 
same  part  of  the  mouth,  as  m  and  6  ;  m  and  p; 
I  and  n  ;  or  that  are  sounded  in   the  same 


region,  as  m  and  n;  or  that  are  followed  by  a 
sound  that  more  readily  joins  itself  to  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  consonants  than  the  latter,  as  / 
when  it  follows  «c  or  •/  /  mot  m  when  it  follows 
ftOT  9t;  g  when  it  follows  rt ;  and  0  when  it 
follows  9W  or  /ao:— in  such  cases,  the  lalttr  of 
the  two  consonants  is  generally  dropped  in 
pronunciation.  RxampU9:  /amb,  (see  the  table 
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Bb,  lb,  ab,  iljb «.*•.••...    as  In  ebb,  balb,  lain&,  Buccmnb,  enrb. 

Le.Dc.rc,se; as  in  addnlce.  dance,  adancons,  force,  scan,  scene,  seeptle*  mosde. 

B4.  dd.  Id.  od,  id ; as  in  Mallinm,  add.  held,  wou/d,  mind,  bird. 

Ftl^rfi  as  in  cnff. self,  ca/f,  surf. 

I^  CI*  U*  Off  rg  i  « *•  In  sledge,  egs.  bilge,  ria^,  range,  fbrse. 

1.  Mil  4k  -1.  «k*  »k  «k«h  »k  1  AS  In  cAild,  cAaise,  cAasm,  scAeme,  scAism.  scAednle,  bnddAa,  sAost, 
ih  A  wh .     *      ^'  ^  \    *^«^*'  W*.  1««V*.  btHvAt.  draivAt.  pAlegm.  dipAtbong.  phXhiAt. 

■**'"*»*"• J     rAenm,rMA,/Aln./Aen,ei^AtA,TAomas.wAUc,irlM). 

Ck,ni,nk.rk,sk: as  in  block,  hnlk.  ta/k,  fo/k.  bank.  work.  skilL 
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Bl, d, dU  11.  gl«  bl,  kl. U*  pi.  rl,)  as  in  blame,  claim,  mascle,  riddle,  fling,  glnt, bnAl,  piC'klc,  hall, ply. 
sl,tl,  zl ; 3     curl,  sly,  ixle.  aitle,  settle,  bustle,  diizsle. 


On,  ebm.  Im,  ra.  sm ; as  in  phle^,  dracAm,  hetan,  ca/m,  harm,  smith,  prism. 

Ca,  ga,  In,  kn.  In.  inn.  on,  pn,)  as  in  Cneus,  ynome,  s^,  bagnio,  JoAn,  Aneel,  kila.  auin,  hymn,  mne- 

Ta.sa; >     monies,  inn,  jmeumatics,  turn,  snort,  demesne. 

Ip,  mp,  rp,  sp ; as  in  help,  hemp,  ademption,  carp,  spaa 

Br.ct.dr  fr  ar.or  rt  tr  wr-  .   !*•  In  l>rin«.  fibre,  cry,  acre,  dry,  chiWen,  from,  gray,  raangre,  pray, 
or,  w,  or,  ir,  gr,  pr,  rr,  IT,  WT , . . .  j^    af»ron,  err,  trail,  theatre,  wrong. 

Bs,  es.  ds.  fSi^  gs.  ths,  ks.  la*  sis,)  as  in  tvAa,  politics,  buds,  chiefs,  dogs,  rings,  wreaths,  sticks,  clb.  else. 

ns,  pe.  rs,  ss,  ts : f     hams,  tens,  tense,  maps,  psalm,  curf ,  curse,  mass,  mtf. 

as  in  de&t,  acqueduet,  indurt,  Clesilas.   hafl,    oflTen,  hilt,  bent.  rapt. 
Bt,  ct,  ft.  It,  at,  pt,  tt,  St,  tt.  xt ; .  >    Ptolemy,  receipt,  port,  mortgage,  stUl,  bnstle,  Christmas,  chasfnut 

3     glisten,  hott.  text. 

Lt. I?;  ..,....,.,,.,,, as  in  shelve, ca/ro,  starve.  , 

v^.-     Sv.tv; as  in  swerve,  sword,  twenty, two. 

ijj;  Wx; asiaphalaia. 

^^lltCs} aatnCsar. 
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^^,  class  T. :  tuccumb,  and  other  derivatives 
from  cumbo,  are  exceptions;)  mj/«c/^, (class  H. 
and  VIII.;)  butUe,  (class  VIII.  and  XIV.;^ 
kUn,  hymHf  (class  \.;)ad€mption,  (class  XI.;) 
often,  in  which  last  (see  114)  c  is  silent,  mortr 
qage,  Christmat,  chettnut,  glitien,  in  which  last 
(see  114)  e  is  silent,  (class  XIV.;)  rf/ord,  tvro, 
(class  XV  I.)  This  practice  is  justified  by  the 
general  principle  laid  down  at  143. 

157.  Similar  causes,  or  such  causes  as  are 
referred  to  at  144,  or,  in  many  instances,  the 
liquidizing  nature  of  /,  which  often  melts  en- 
tirely into  certain  neighbouring  sounds,  (139,) 
will  often  produce  the  dropping  of  the  former 
of  two  consonants  in  pronunciation.  Examples : 
bdellium,  ipou\d,  (see  the  table  ^^,  class  lU. ;) 
ca\f,  (class  IV. ;)  phthisis,  (class  VI. ;)  talk,  folk, 
(class  VII.;)  is/f,  a«s/«f,  (class  VIII.;)  phlegm, 
drachm,  cairn,  (class  IX. ;)  Cneus,  gnome,  stgir, 
bagnio,  kneW,  amn^  mnemonics,  pneumalics,  de- 
mewe,  (class  X. ;)  xtrong,  (class  X IL ;)  p«a/m, 
(class  XUI.;)  deht,  indict,  Clesilas,  Ptolemy, 
receipt,  (class  XIV. ;)  calve,  (class  XV.  ;ji  czar, 
(class  X  VIII.)  Among  these  examples,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  «  in  iaie,  in  aisle,  and  dc 
menne  is  dropped  through  an  organic  indispo- 
sition to  unite  with  the  /  or  the  n ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  these  words  would  never  have 
been  found  among  the  instances,  but  for  etymo- 
logical causes.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  c  before  /  in  indict, 

158.  In  scanning  the  remaining  examples 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  containing  italic 
letters  in  the  table  '^,  we  shall  find  one  or 
the  other  of  these  effects : — a  change  produced 
in  the  sound  of  one  or  both  consonants  in  con- 
sequence of  the  combination : — the  formation 
of  a  digraph,  the  letters  of  which  are  not 
meant  to  have  separate  sounds,  but  the  two 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  single  character 
for  a  single  element  Leaving  other  examples 
for  subsequent  sections,  it  will  be  sufficient  in 
this  to  draw  attention  to  the  following: — 
aduncous,  (class  II.;)  rtng,  (class  V.;)  bani, 
(class  VII.;)  prism,  (class  IX.;)  ruba,  budt, 
ditif%,  rings,  wreaths,  eUs,  hams,  tens,  curs,  (class 
Xlll. ;)  phalanx,  (class  XVII.)  With  respect 
to  all  these  examples,  except  ring,  hafkk,  adun- 
ecus,  and  phalanx,  the  change  produced  in  the 
sound  of  one  of  the  consonants,  namely,  of  the 
s,  by  the  proximity  of  the  other  consonant,  has 
been  accounted  for:  prism  is  sounded  prizm 
by  the  rule  151,  which  rule,  as  well  as  143, 
accounts  for  the  same  change  in  rubs.  Sic,  in 
vfreaths,  (of  which  the  Ih  is  vocal,)  in  ells,  tens, 
curs,  &c;  while  153  lays  down  that  rule  of 
orthography  which  restores  «  to  its  regular 
power  in  else,  tense,  and  curse.  It  remains  then 
to  speak  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  n  by  the 
g,  k,  c,  and  x,  in  the  other  words,  or  simply  by 
the  g  and  k :  for  c  hard  is  but  another  form  of 
k,  and  x  is  the  same  as  ks :  moreover,  k  and  g 
are  kindred  elements,  differing  from  each  other 
the  one  by  employing  only  the  breath,  the 
other  by  vocalizing  the  breath:  as  to  manner 
of  articulation,  they  are  formed  at  the  same 
place,  namely,  by  a  contact  of  the  back  part  of 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate.  Now,  when 
the  speaker  has  to  utter  n  before  he  thus  ap- 


plies his  tongue,— commencing  with  the  nasal 
tone  which  n  requires,  he  neglects,  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  speech,  to  complete  the  n  by  touching 
the  upper  gum,  and  instead  of  this,  proceeds 
(still  using  the  nasal  tone)  to  the  other  place 
of  contact :  and  as  this  nasal  tone  is  not  that 
which  g  requires,  the  result  is  neither  n  nor  g, 
but  an  element  distinct  from  both,  viz,,  the 
72nd  in  our  schemes.  Such  is  the  effect  which 
the  word  ring  exemplifies :  it  is  only  in  the 
north-western  counties  that  this  is  not  all  the 
effect ;  for  there  the^  is  articulated  and  added 
to  the  element  described,  {ring^,  long^,  &c.,) 
but  this  is  not  the  general  usage.  However, 
when  the  g  sounded  hard  is  understood  to 
belong  to  the  next,  and  that  an  unaccented 
syllable,  it  is  articulated  as  a  part  of  this  syl- 
lable, its  effect  on  then  being  the  same  as  if  it 
also  belonged  to  the  previous  syllable;  as  in  on'- 
gcr,fin**g€r,  &c.,  to  which  words,  usage  obliges 
us  to  add  goun'-ger,  stron'^ger,  lon\qer,  though 
these  ought  to  buve  assimilated  with  wron^-er, 
sing'-er,  &c.  and  to  have  been  goun^-er, 
strong'-er,  long'-er,  (See  72  and  77.)  The  effect 
thus  produced  by  hard  g  on  the  n  in  the  pre- 
vious syllable  takes  place  less  frequently  when 
the  syllable  following  the  n  is  accented;  for 
though  the  effect  is  liable  to  occur  in  Ben-^at, 
con-gratulate,  and  such  like  cases,  it  should  in 
these,  in  general,  be  avoided  as  a  negligence. 
These  remarks  have  all  had  reference  to  the 
effect  of  ^  upon  n :  but  the  effect  of  k  will  be 
the  same;  and  accordingly  bank,  aduncous, 
and  phalanx,  are  sounded  bangk,  adungcous, 
and  phalangks,  where  we  may  remark  that  k 
never  resigns  its  articulation  as  g  does  in  con- 
sequence of  the  chan^  produced  in  the  n; 
since  this  would  be  to  identify  the  sound  of  nk 
with  that  of  ng, 

159.  There  are  certain  irregularities  of 
sound  exemplified  in  class  XII.  in  the  table  >^, 
which  may  next  deserve  attention.  The  com- 
binations bre,  ere,  grt,  and  tre,  when  final  in  a 
word,  are  pronounced  bur,  cur,  gur,  and  tur. 
That  English  organs  should  thus  convert  the 
rough  or  trilled  into  the  smooth  or  guttural  r, 
when  the  vowel  sound  is  dropped  with  which 
the  rough  r  was  perhaps  once  articulated,  is 
natural  enough; — and  the  dropping  of  the 
sound  e  in  all  such  instances  is  obviously  an 
imitation  of  the  French  idiom.  The  metathesis, 
as  grammarians  call  it,  of  the  r  in  iron,  and 
colloquially  in  apron,  children,  hundred,  &c.,  is 
of  the  same  nature,  and  is  justified  by  the  ease 
and  smoothness  gained. 

160.  Of  the  several  classes  of  consonant 
combinations  exhibited  in  the  table  **',  scarcely 
one  now  remains  requiring  notice  but  those 
formed  with  letter  A;  the  most  perplexing 
combinations  in  the  language.  This  might  be 
expected  from  the  mere  fact  of  letter  A  being 
so  combined.  For  it  is  not  the  genius  of  our 
language,  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  channel,  to 
aspirate  a  vocal,  or  super-aspirate  a  non-vocal 
consonant  element,  except  y  or  to  ;  and  there- 
fore,  when  the  sign  of  aspiration  is  joined  with 
any  consonant  letter,  it  will  with  us  either  be 
quite  silent,  as  in  John,  (class  X.,)  or  buhl, 
(class  VIII.,)  or  buddha,  (class  VI. ;)  or  it  will 
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indicate  some  unusual  sound  which  this  letter, 
10  connectioo  with  the  k,  is  to  assume.    The 
aspiration  of  the  consonant  element  y  takes 
ptace  when  k  precedes  the  long  sound  of  m;  as 
in  kmrnaXf  kmmiSty^  &c,  (AjfmoMr  and  its  com- 
pounda  being  exceptions ;)  and  the  aspiration 
of  w  takes  place  when  k  follows  letter  tcr  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable;  as  in  wkaie,  wheat, 
i^htm,  &C.,  which  are  pronounced  bwale,  hweat, 
kvuK,  &c:  unless  the  vowel-letter  o  succeeds ; 
fbr  then  the  w  is  sunk  and  the  k  alone  is 
aoonded,  as  in  whole,  wko,  &c.  (Compare  56.) 
16 1.  The  remaining  consonant-combinations 
with  k  are  partly  of  Saxon,  partly  of  Greek, 
Aod  partly  of  French  original.     C  with  k  will 
be  fotmd  in  words  of  all  three  sources,  and  Is 
soli^ect  in  consequence  (beside  being  occasion- 
aJIj  stJeot)  to  three  modes  of  pronunciation. 
In  words  of  genuine  growth,  it  indicates  tlie 
63d  consonant  element,  which  must  therefore 
be  cofwidered  the  regular  sound  of  this  com- 
bisatioB ;  as  in  ckUd,  muck,  wkick^  witck,  &c. 
7be  /  prefixed  adds  nothing  to  the   sound, 
but  is  often  useful  in  preventing  any  other 
soand  from  being  given.    In  words  of  French 
origin,  the  digraph  ck  is  sounded  like  sk ;  as 
in  ekaue,  caHmtek  ;  and,  in  words  of  Greek  and 
Italian  origin,  it  is  sounded  A;  as  in  chtum, 
mkeauy  ache,  chord,  epock,  baldmckin.     Here, 
however,  in  the  sounds  of  9ch  before  c  and  >, 
we  bare  to  encounter  some  striking  inconsis- 
tendea^    Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that,  if  the  Greek  ;^  is  to  be  supplied  in  our 
orthography  by  ch,  and  if  this,  in  default  of 
the  extrspaspiration  which  our  langua^  allows 
Boc  Co  a  consonant*  necessarily  identifies  with 
k,  tfie  word  schitm,  and  $cke<UUe,  should  have 
9ch  pronounced  as  they  are  in  aekeme :  yet  an 
aaneceasary  reference  of  tckedule  to  its  French 
denixenship,  with  some  va^ue  notion  perhaps 
(4  the  alliance  of  our  English  tk  to  the  Teu- 
tonic sek,  has  drawn  the  word  into  the  very 
irregnlar  pronunciation  shM'-AU;  while  the 
•ther  word,  schism,  from  a  notion,  probably, 
that,  as  A  is  silent,  the  c  should  be  soft  before 
i,  has  taken  the  equally  irregular  sound  stzm ; 
an  irregularity  the  more  extraordinary,  since 
IB  the  word  tc^ptic,  (Class  II.  ^^^)  the  c  is  kept 
bard  for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  a  famili- 
arity with   the  word  in  Greek,  although  no 
letter  InterTenes  between  the  c  and  the  e,  and 
cxnsistencj  requires  that  the  c  in  9cene,  equally 
rriated  to  the  Greek  k,  and  the  c  in  tceptic, 
shoold   be  sounded  alike.    As,   however,  on 
other  occasions,  so  in  this,  we  must  give  way 
to  usages  or  incur  the  effect  of  opposing  it 
Draehm  is  another  word  that  drops  ck,  as 
already  remarked  at  157. 

16tf.  The  words  in  which  g  and  h  come 
tof^etfaer  in  the  same  syllable  (Class  VI.  i^) 
are  almost  all  of  native  growth ;  and  hence 
we  might  expect  a  uniform  or  regular  mode 
of  soaJiding  them ;  yet  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  That  seems  the  most  consistent  pro- 
Boectation  which  we  hear  in  gkott  and  burgk, 
the  hy  superfluous  as  a  mark  of  aspiration, 
beuig  regarded  as  wholly  idle,  and  the  g  ac- 
cordingly receiving  its  proper  sound.  On  other 
occasions  we  seem  to  think  that  k  ought,  in 


some  way,  to  be  aspirated, — for  instance,  in 
the  Scotch  word  iougk ;  but,  incapable  of  tlie 
Celtic  aspiration  which  is  frequently  heard 
north  of  the  Tweed,  we  merely  render  the  g 
non-vocal,  and  thus,  in  sound,  reduce  the  word 
to  lock;  which  procedure  we  likewise  follow 
iu  kougk  and  ikougk.  Yet  we  do  not  seem 
satisfied  with  this  mode  of  pronunciation ;  for 
we  carry  it  no  further  than  the  words  quoted ; 
and  of  these  we  often  change  the  spelling  to 
accommodate  the  sound.  Thus  unsuccessful, 
we  try  another  mode  in  laugk  and  draugkt,  in 
draugk,  rougky  touak,  ilougk,  enougk,  ckmgkf 
trougkj  and  caugk,  in  which  we  pronounce  gk 
as  we  do  another  combination  with  k,  namely 
pkf  and  give  the  two  letters  the  sound  of  /: 
But,  as  if  unsatisfied  with  all  these  modes  of 
pronouncing  ^A,  we  seem  in  other  words  to  give 
up  both  letters  in  despair,  and  in  bougkt,  &c., 
in  weigk,  &c.,  kigkf  &c.,  bougk,  &c.,  dougk,  &c., 
tkrough,  &c.,  tuqucbtmgk,  pvgk!  taugkt,  &c, 
ttraigki,  &C.,  ei^kt,  &c.,  frigkt,  &c.,  tlight,  &c, 
allow  the  combination  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  lengthening  the  previous  vowel  where  it 
might  otherwise  be  short.  See  115,  139. 

163.  Words  in  which  p  and  k  come  together 
in  the  same  syllable  (Class  VI.  *")  are  almost 
all  of  Greek  origin.  In  the  English  pronun- 
ciation of  dipkthong,  tripktkong^  apkthong,  and 
opkikahnic,  dropping  the  A,  which  in  our  lan- 
guage is  superfluous  as  a  mark  of  aspiration 
with  a  consonant,  we  pronounce  the  remaining 
consonant,  p,  in  the  usual  manner.  (Compare 
143.)  But  this  is  not  the  procedure  commonly 
pursued  : — p  with  k  in  almost  all  cases  is  pro- 
nounced/.* in  SUpken  this  sound  is  vocalized, 
^at  is,  converted  into  v/  and  likewise  in  nepkev 
almost  the  only  word  in  which  the  combination 
occurs  that  is  not  immediately  referable  to  a 
Greek  origin ;  and  even  on  the  spelling  of  this 
word  an  Hellenic  influence  is  suspected.  As 
to  the  letters  pktk  meeting  in  the  same  syllable, 
who  can  wonder  that  an  English  eye,  affrighted 
by  such  an  assemblage,  should  close  its  lid  on 
the  first  two  letters,  and  consider  only  how  the 
second  two  are  to  be  pronounced  P  See  the  ex- 
ample, pkikiiis,  at  15/. 

164.  72  with  k  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
or  syllable  (Class  VI.  »**)  is  pronounced  uni- 
formly and  consistently:  for  the  k,  superfluous 
in  our  language  as  the  sign  of  aspiration  with 
a  consonant,  is  merely  an  indication  that  the 
word  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  the  remaining  r 
receives  its  usual  sound.  The  k  is  also  mute 
in  catarrk, 

165.  The  words  in  which  «  and  k  come  to- 
gether in  the  same  syllable  are  of  native 
growth,  (C\aas  VL  *^,)  and  the  A  so  joined  to 
the  s,  is,  in  all  cases,  an  indication  not  that  the 
«  is  to  have  its  common  dental  sound,  but  the 
palatal  sound,  which  is  the  61st  element  of  the 
schemes.  It  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  this 
mode  of  indicating  the  61st  element,  that, 
throughout  the  dictionary,  the  62d  elemenl^ 
which  is  nothing  but  the  6 1  st  vocalized,  is  indi- 
cated by  zk.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  no  one  instance  does  the  actual  ortho- 
graphy of  our  language  recognise  this  mode 
of  indicating  the  element  in  question,  namely, 
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the  62d,  and  that  it  U  adopted  in  spelling 
words  as  they  are  pronounced,  solely  because 
no  other  can  be  found  analogous  to  the  actual 
practice  of  spelling,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
eonsiitent  and  intelligible. 

166.  Of  the  words  in  which  t  and  h  come 
together  in  the  same  syllable,  (Class  VL  >»,) 
some  are  of  native,  and  some  are  of  Greek 
origin.  That  the  Saxon  letters  ^  and  fS,  for 
each  of  which,  in  default  of  a  single  character, 
we  put  the  two  letters  /A,  were  articulated  by 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  seems 
as  probable  a  fact  as  any  in  philology:  but 
that  the  Greek  letter  4,  for  which  we  also  sub- 
stitute the  same  two  letters,  was  articulated  in 
the  same  way,  is  not  by  any  means  so  certain. 
However  this  may  be,  the  combination  in 
question,  both  in  words  from  the  Greek  and 
words  from  the  Saxon,  is  articulated  in  the 
way  described,  forming  the  67th  or  68th  ele- 
ment of  the  consonant  scheme.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  former  of  the  two  Saxon 
letters  was  the  mark  for  the  non-vocal,  and 
the  latter  for  the  vocal  sound.  At  present  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
non-vocal  sound  occurs  most  frequently  in 
words  of  Greek,  and  the  vocal  in  words  of 
Saxon  origin.  To  signify  this  difference  in 
the  dictionarv  A  will  stand  for  the  former, 
and  fti  for  the  latter.  TA  is  always  vocal- 
ized by  final  e  mute,  as  in  bathe,  breathe,  biithe. 
It  is  also  vocal  in  verbs:  see  137.  Fur- 
ther, it  may  be  noticed,  that  in  a  few  words, 
Thomas,  Thame*,  thyme,  aUhma,  Anthony,  &c., 
the  h,  superfluous  as  a  mark  of  consonant  as- 
piration, is  disreg^arded,  and  the  remaining 
/  is  articulated  as  if  it  stood  alone.  In  eighth, 
which  is  formed  from  eight  by  adding  the 
sound  /A,  the  /  belonging  to  the  A  is  omitted 
in  the  spelling,  in  consequence  of  which  the  /, 
previously  belonging  to  the  word  etaA/,  does 
double  duty.  In  five  words,  namely  bath,  lath, 
mouth,  oath,  and  path,  the  sound,  aspirate  in  the 
singular,  is  vocalized  in  the  plural,  and  the 
plural  9  Tsee  143)  is  of  course  vocalized  also. 

167.  The  foregoing  principles,  from  97  in- 
clusive, are  an  attempt  to  systematize  all 
words  that  do  not  conform  to  the  orthography 
and  pronunciation  exhibited  in  the  schemes, 
and  the  principles  numbered  in  correspondence 
with  them.  Some  words,  however,  still  remain 
which  no  system  can  embrace,  and  which  can 
therefore  be  referred  to  no  general  principle 
when  they  occur  in  the  dictionary,  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  words  falling  under  this  predi- 
cament must  be  met  with  in  every  living  lan- 
guage, and  so  the  predicament  is  accepted  in 
place  of  a  principle.  And,  truth  to  say,  even 
of  the  words  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
previous  sections,  a  great  many  individual  in- 
stances belong  to  the  present  rather  than  to 
any  other  division  in  the  general  arrangement, 
—.such  words,  for  instance,  as  gaol,  bury,  bu$i' 
new,  feod,  to  tew,  to  char,  brooch,  door,  b/ood, 
iewer,  (a  drain,)  aisle,  itle,  demesne,  viscount, 
indict,  sacrifice,  colonel,  wrath,  &c.  Of  the  same 
description,  many  words  yet  remain  whose  ir- 
regularity it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to 
account  for,  than  for  those  that  have  chanced 


to  come  under  notice.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show,  for  instance,  how  lutestring  shortened  in 
sound  first  into  lustring,  and  thence  into 
lustring ;  Wednesday,  first  into  wen^s-^y,  and 
thence  into  weni^ay.  The  irregularity  iu 
sounding  lieutenant  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  practice,  common  when  the  word  was  first 
introduced  from  the  French,  of  confounding 
the  letters  v  and  u:  the  word  was  written 
lievtenant  and  sounded  leevtenant,  which  natu- 
rally shortened  into  levtenant}^  Other  in- 
stances that  class  with  these  will  be  indicated 
in  the  dictionary  by  a  reference  to  the  present 
section,  but  without  any  further  notice.  For- 
tunately, the  number  of  these  anomalies  is 
daily  decreasing,  so  that  many  words  which, 
in  Walker's  dictionary,  are  marked  as  having 
a  customary  irregular  pronunciation,  appear 
in  this  with  regular  sounds,  and  yet  with  usage 
in  their  favour.  No  well-taught  person,  except 
of  the  old  school,  now  says  eouhcumber  or 
sparrow-grass,  although  any  other  pronuncia- 
tion of  cucumber  and  asparagus  would  have 
been  pedantic  some  thirty  years  ago.  And 
this  may  lead  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  changes 
that  have  taken,  and  may  take  place,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  our  language. 

168.  First,  it  must  be  conc^ed  that  they  who 
commence  these  changes,  however  useful  and 
necessary  in  their  calling,  are  for  the  most  part 
the  smaller  literati  of  the  country, — they  who 
attend  more  to  manner  than  to  matter,  and 
love  to  lead  the  fashion  in  words,  as  others  love 
to  lead  it  in  dress.  To  dispute  the  old  and  to 
settle  a  new  pronunciation  of  a  word  is  a  task 
exactlv  suited  to  some  abilities,  which  are  not 
capable  of  a  much  higher  flight;  and,  while 
persons  so  endowed  are  to  be  found  ready  to 
undertake  the  employment,  (and  they  always 
will  be  found,)  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
content  to  follow  their  track,  satisfied  if  clearly 
understood,  and  that  their  manner  neither  pre- 
judices their  matter  by  uncouthness,  nor  calls 
off  attention  from  it  by  obtrusive  nicety  or 
unusual  preciseness.*^  But,  while  it  becomes 
every  sensible  speaker  to  adopt  all  changes 
for  the  better,  as  soon  as  he  safely  may,  it 
equally  becomes  him  to  oppose  such  as  have 
no  recommendation  but  caprice  and  fashion, 
and  which  would  injure  instead  of  improve 
the  audible  structure  of  our  language.    What, 

i<7  The  diacrepancy  of  tpelling  and  pronanciaiion  it 
most  remarkable  in  proper  names:  lor  insUnoe.  the 
place  written  Chertsey  is  called  Chestey,  and  Ca^iaUon 
IS  called  Casehorion.    Family  names  often  claim,  pre- 
scriptively,  one  form  for  the  eye,  and  another  tot  ths 
ear :  thus  Cholmondsly,  Saint-John,  BoHngbntks,  Main- 
waring,  Majoribankt,  Arcedeckne,  Hardinge,   Cockimn, 
&c.,  reach  the  ear  as  Chunky,  Senion  or  STiyin,  BnU-ing 
hrooM,  Mnnnering,  Majorbankt  or  Marchbanks,  Archdca' 
con,  Harding,  Cttbum,  &c.  The  poet  Byron  called  himself 
Bym,  (Bom.)  and  the  fia.mily  name  of  Cowpsr  is,  orally. 
Cooper:  as  private  nnmen,  such  may  still  bo  their  pro • 
nanciation;  out  when  the  poets  are  meant,  the  regular 
pronunciation  is  the  proper  one,  and  this  the  public  nave 
wisely  adopted, by  which  much  confusion  that  must  have 
arisen  in  discourse  from  the  other  pronunciation  is  avoided. 
>M  As  for  my  own  labour  in  this  dex>artment  of  tho 
work,  I  am  aware,  despite  of  the  old  quotation.  Ne  quit 
tttnauam  parva,  ice,  that  I  am  working  in  a  field  where 
no  nonour  can  be  woo.    But  it  is  my  calling,  and  I  con- 
scientionslv  do  my  beat  in  it  to  improve  on  the  labours 
of  my  piedeces tors. 
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for  titttance,  woold  the  langoage  gain    by 
lurroviDg  the   m  in  qmmtihf  and  quettity,  or 
Ira^bcnin^  the  Towet-sound  m  the  tirst  sylla- 
ble of  knewiedye  9    Certainly,  nothing  on  the 
•core  of  regalarity,  unleM  ^le  speaker  were 
dispcmcd  to  go  ranch   farther,  and  narrow  the 
a  in  tr^,  tfo/let,  &c.,  (140,)  and  lengthen  the 
Towel    in  break/oMlf   xfoifnu,  &c.    (136:)   nor 
vonld  any  thin^  be  gained  on  the  score  of 
•oond ;  such  as  in  many  cases  might  induce  a 
•ensible  speaker  to  comply  with  a  new  mode 
of  prooonciatiooy  though  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing peculiar.    In  short,  after  all  that  precedes, 
th^  one  principle  by  which  a  speaker  of  good 
JQdeement  is  ^ided,  a  principle  including  all 
the    others,    is,   moffe :    it  is  only  when  he 
knows  not  this  usage  that  he  hesitates :  and  in 
a«ch  cases  it  is  bo^nl  that,  ^11  years  make  it 
obvoleCp,  the  dictionary  will  be  a  faithful  guide. 
Meanwhile,  if,  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  dictionary,  a  word  should  seem  inclined 
to  .change   its   pronunciation,    the    previous 
principles  will  show  whether  the  change  would 
be  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  and  conse- 
quently whether  it  ought  to  be  adopted  or 
opposed. 

169.  The  elements  of  syllables  in  English 
words  should  be  all  that,  in  an  English  dic- 
tiooary,  require  consideration ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately. It  is  the  custom  of  English  people  to 
mingle  a  multitude  of  foreign  words  with  those 
of  their  own  language,  which  words  by  de- 
grees fix  themselves  as  a  sort  of  patchwork  on 
the  homespun  material,  and>  reouiring  to  be 
uttered  with  more  or  less  of  their  original 
pronunciation,  are  precisely  the  words  for 
which  a  pronouncing  dictionary  is  likely  to 
be  consulted  by  the  mere  English  scholar. 
With  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin  words,  some 
bints  have  already  been  furnished, — as  to 
accent,  by  the  remarks  offered  at  86  ; — as  to 
the  sound  of  final  e  and  es,  by  those  at  101 : — 
and  as  to  the  digraphs  €e  and  cp,  by  those  at 
103.  The  seat  of  accent  in  Latin  words  is 
always  determined  by  the  quantity  of  the  pen- 
ultimate syllable,  and  this  may  be  ascertained 
from  any  Latin  dictionary  : — if  the  penultimate 
sbould  be  long,  it  must  be  accented ;  if  short, 
the  previous  syllable  must  have  the  accent: 
and,  be  it  remembered,  a  vowel  before  two 
eonacmants  is  always  deemed  long,  though  pro- 
Dounocd  with  the  short  sound  of  the  English 
▼owel,  as  the  penultimate  of  j4nt?n*n€t;  unless 
Uke  two  consonants  are  a  mute  and  a  liquid, — 
for  then  the  previous  vowel  may  be  short,  and 
eooseqoeotly  unaccented,  as  in  cer'ebrum, 
Greek  words,  as  to  their  accent,  are  pronounced 
as  coming  to  us  through  the  Latin,  and  con- 
•eqoetitly  by  the  same  rules ;  though  eicep- 
tions  sometimes  occur.  (See  86.)  With  regard 
to  Latinized  names  in  modern  science,  many  of 
which  have  a  form  half  Latin,  half  English, 
it  is  absurd  to  tie  them  to  any  classical  law  : — 
their  current  will  be  their  proper  pronunciation, 
be  it  in  other  respects  what  it  may ;  as  barjfta, 
fodime,  &c.  In  trie  sounds  of  letters,  also,  it  is 
Moal  to  pronounce  Greek  words  as  coming  to 
OS  through  the  Latin ;  and,  though  our  niode 
of  pTOBOQDciiig  Latin  must  be  admitted  to  be 


absurd,^  yet  we  must  adhere  to  it,  unless  we 
could  produce  a  total  change ;  since  an  attempt 
to  correct  by  piecemeal  would  introduce  further 
inconsistencies,  and  render ''  confusion  worse 
confounded."  The  sound  of  ff  in  Latin,  as  in 
English  words,  by  common  consent  is  hard 
before  a,  o,  and  ii,  soft  before  e,  t,  and  y  ;  such 
also  is  the  practice  with  regard  to  the  greater 
number  of  adopted  Greek  words,  and  the 
practice  most  be  followed  unless  the  speaker 
chooses  to  involve  himself  in  inextricable 
inconsistency.  It  is  of  no  use,  for  instance,  to 
pronounce  the  ff  hard  in  gymnoitiet^  gyneco' 
eracy,  and  a  few  other  words  from  the  Greek, 
unless  the  speaker  followed  the  same  practice 
in  words  of  more  common  occurrence,  as 
genealogy^  geo/ogy,  and  the  like.  True,  he  may 
establish  the  less  usual  sound  of  g  with  regard 
to  a  word  or  two,  and  a  dictionary  like  this 
may  be  compelled  to  reflect  that  pronun- 
ciation ;  but  more  justice  will  be  done  to  our 
language,  and  more  credit  will  be  due  to  the 
speaker,  if,  when  a  word  hangs  between  either 
practice,  he  prefers  that  pronunciation  which 
makes  it  harmonize  with  the  majority  of  words 
in  the  same  predicament 

170.  The  affectation  of  using  French  and 
Italian  words  in  English  speech,  was  a  national 
failing  as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
and  it  continues  to  this  day.  At  their  first  in- 
troduction, such  words  are  pronouuced,  or 
attempted  to  be  pronounced,  without  corrup- 
tion of  their  original  sounds ;  by  being  much 
used  they  gradually  resign  their  foreign  cast, 
and  some  of  them  at  length  become  quite 
English.  It  must  therefore  happen,  while 
in  transition  from  one  of  these  states  to  the 
other,  that  they  will  be  neither  English  nor 
foreign ;  a  condition  it  were  bootless  to  conv- 
plain  of, — injudicious  to  alter  by  going  back 
to  the  original  pronunciation, — and  quixotic 
to  amend  by  reducing  them  at  once  to  the 
state  of  English  words.  In  this  condition  will 
the  greater  part  of  the  words  be  found  that 
bear  a  reference  in  the  dictionary  to  the 
present  section.*^  Of  others,  which  retain 
their  foreign  sounds,  it  is  impossible  to  mark 
the  pronunciation  precisely ;  and  the  following 
directions  are  important  in  connection  with  the 
spelling,  the  accents,  and  other  marks,  by 
which  an  approximation  to  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation is  attempted. 

In  Italian  words,  the  accented  syllable  must 
be  humouredf  so  to  speak,  that  is,  it  must  be 

>**  Tbi*  absardity  is  not  that  we  five  BniflUli  •oonds 
to  the  Latin  lettera.  but  thai  w«  rary  the  sound  of  tba 
•am*  letter,  aabjecting  it  to  every  cbanf  e  which  it  is 
liable  to  in  EngUsb  words;  and  what  these  changes  are. 
bow  manv,  bow  conflicting,  how  capricioos,  the  fbregoinf 
long  development  of  principles  may  tcstifT. 

1/^  The  same  statement  applies  to  foreign  proper 
names  of  places ;  many  <^  them  have  a  medium  pro* 
nunciation,  which  it  is  prudent  to  encourage  as  a  means 
or  makinff  them  at  Inst  quite  English.  The  names  of 
almost  all  the  considerable  eities  abroad  are  already 
English  in  pronunciation,  if  not  always  in  spelling; 
and  not  a  few  have  conformed  in  fuelling  as  English 
words  l*>  their  previously  established  English  sounds. 
When  a  choice  can  be  made  (it  eertaialy  cannot  always) 
between  an  English  and  a  foreign  soond  o^  a  fereigB 
name,  it  is  a  petty  and  contemptible  taste  which.  In 
English  society,  prefers  the  latter. 
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dwelt  upon  in  a  marked  manner,  whether  it 
terminate  in  a  vowel  or  a  consonant ;  for  in- 
stance,  the  o  in  curtusOf  (-o'£6>)  and  the  ed  in 
^^^ggioy  (arp^d'jiy)  in  which  last  word  the 
tongue  rests  upon  XYied  for  some  time.  So  in 
the  doubled  consonants,  as  //,  nn,  &c.,  the 
tongue,  by  resting  on  the  sound  at  the  place  of 
contact,  must  mark  the  difference  between  the 
articulation,  signified  in  this  manner,  and  the 
same  articulation  signified  by  the  single  letter. 
In  other  respects,  Italian  sounds  may  be  tole- 
rably conveyed  by  English  modes  of  spelling ; 
and  consequently,  when  the  Italian  pronun- 
ciation is  not  imitated  by  the  spelling,  (as  in 
concetio,  which  is  not  marked  concher'ti,)  the 
reason  is,  that  the  English  pronunciation  is 
deemed  to  have  won  its  way  into  good  and 
general  use. 

In  Frbnch  words, — 

The  r  must  be  trilled  or  made  rough  at  all 
times ;  for  instance,  in  the  final  syllables 
marked  twir  and  tur,  in  abattoir y  and  onuUeur; 
nor  must  these  syllables  be  short,  but  have  the 
full  prolongation  of  English  syllables  under 
the  accent  and  lengthened  by  guttural  vibration. 

The  syllables  marked  dug,  a\ng,  ung,  oang, 
as  in  enceinU,  (dng-8a\ngt%)  un  cordon,  (ung 
cor'doong,)  must  not  be  articulated  according 
to  the  manner  of  sounding  ng  in  English 
words,  but  the  nasal  tone  must  reti  in,  not  poMt 
through,  the  nose,  and  the  tongue  must  be 
quiescent,  not  carried  back  as  if  to  articulate 
letter  g.  The  true  French  sound  is  in  fact  not 
in  any  degree  a  consonant  sound,  but  a  nasal 
vowel. 

The  sound  of  «,  marked  *oo,  '05,  or  'd6,  must 
not  be  uttered  as  in  pronouncing  English 
words,  but  the  lips  must  be  contracted  as  if  for 
whistling,  and  indeed  the  proper  sound  of  the 
French  u  is  not  improperly  described  by 
calling  it  a  vocalized  whistle. 

The  sound  marked  d,  as  in  aidrde-^amp, 
(a\d'-d^-cong",)  is  meant  for  the  same  obscure 
sound  which  the  a  and  o*  denote  in  the  English 
phrases — twtntg  pounds  a  year,  what*s  o*  dock  f 
&c. 

The  sound  marked  to,  as  in  the  last  syllable 
of  accoucheuse,  (-^05z,)  must  be  so  blended  as 
to  seem  a  single  sound,  the  S5,  by  such  blend- 
ing, losing  its  full  pouting  utterance,  and  ap- 
proaching the  narrow  sound  of  the  French  u 
as  described  above. 

French  words  have  no  decided  accent :  hence 
the  accent  is  not  always  marked  on  the  last 
syllable,  which  is  wrongly  deemed  the  uni- 
versal seat  of  French  accent.  The  last  syllable, 
however,  is  frequently  marked  with  a  long 
quantity,  when  the  accent  is  placed  on  another 
syllable  with  no  indication  of  length  ;  and  this 
procedure  is  adopted  as  the  best  mode  of 
conveying  the  real  effect,  namely,  accent,  which 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  effect  of  English 
accent, — quantity  not  produced  by  the  ordi- 
nary cause  of  English  quantity. 

171.  Before  taking  leave  of  "the  Elements 
of  Syllables,"  it  seems  expedient  to  recapi- 
tulate the  legitimate  uses  of  the  silent  letters, 
which,  in  the  dictionary,  are  printed  a,  t,  '\,  o. 


a.  t,  \,  o.\i,  «,  ^  following  a  vowel,  imply  the 
alphabetical  sound  of  that  vowel ;  as  in  meal, 
char'c^al ;  flies,  foes,  dues;  pa\n,  either,  smt; 
brooch,  door  ;  soul ;  bo«l ;  pli^  ke^. 

It  most  be  noted,  however,  that  the  effect  in 
some  of  these  instances  is  unusual,  and  in  that 
respect  illegitimate;  for  example,  in  brooch 
and  door,  oo  being  properly  a  digraph  repre- 
sentative of  the  27th  or  28th  element  of  the 
vowel  scheme:  so  also  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular combinations  oi  and  og,  ou  and  ow,  tlie 
latter  vowel  is  not  generally  or  legitimately 
significant  of  the  alphabetic  sound  of  the 
former  vowel,  but  the  two  letters  form  the 
legitimate  digraphs  by  which  the  29th  or 
30th,  the  31st  or  32d  elements,  are  repre- 
sented. 

With  regard,  likewise,  to  the  particular 
combination  aw,  the  latter  letter  is  not  sig- 
nificant of  the  first  or  alphabetical  sound  of 
the  former,  but  of  its  fourth  sound,  as  in  \ta>, 
jack'-dl^B. 

\,  silent  after  a.  implies  that  it  Is  to  have  its 
third  sound  as  in  a\v  MessidH. 

t,  after  a  consonant  preceded  by  a  vowel  in 
the  same  syllable,  implies  that  the  previous 
vowel  loses  its  second,  or  short  sound,  and  re> 
gains  its  first  or  alphabetic  sound :  thus  the 
short  or  second  sound  of  the  vowel-letter  in 
mat,  m^^  fin,  hop,  cub,  gives  place  to  the 
alphabetic  sound  in  mate  or  pla/-mitc,  in 
mete,  fTne,  hope,  and  cube.  This  effect  is 
equally  legitimate  in  bathe,  tiDie,  clotile,  &c., 
because  th  is  a  digraph,  or  mark  for  a  single 
consonant  element ;  but  it  is  not  so  legitimate 
in  paste,  strange,  &c.,  though  quite  as  cus- 
tomary. 

e,  after  ^  and  e,  implies  the  soft  sound  of  the 
consonant^Ietter ;  as  in  age,  cringe ;  ace,  mince 
And  when  silent  after  «  and  a  liquid,  it  re- 
strains the  i  from  its  vocal  sound ;  as  in  else, 
tense,  curse,  which  are  prevented  from  identify- 
ing in  sound  with  el/»,  tern,  and  curt.  Also,  by 
being  added  to  th,  it  implies  that  the  sound  is 
to  be  vocalized ;  as,  by  adding  r  to  the  noun 
br^cU^  we  get  the  verb  To  breauie. 

rv,  after  g  and  c,  keeps  the  g  from  becoming 
soft ;  as  in  goess,  guide,  biscuit.  In  plaguy 
vogue,  fugue,  &c.,  we  may  remark  that  each 
silent  letter  has  a  legitimate  effect ;  for  the  u 
keeps  the  g  hard,  and  the  e  gives  the  long 
sound  to  the  previous  vowel.  But  these 
effects  must  not  always  be  calculated  upon : 
in  a'-gue,  for  instance,  the  last  three  letters 
form  a  distinct  syllable  ;  and  these  two  letters, 
namely  u  and  e,  both  together  and  separately, 
are  liable  to  be  idle  as  well  as  silent:  see  1S9. 

Sgnepy — Rhj/thm~^Modu/atioH, 

172.  It  is  not  usual,  in  a  pronouncing  dic> 
tionary,  to  regard  the  principles  of  pronun- 
ciation further  than  as  concerned  with  words 
uttered  separately.  But  in  discourse,  words 
are  not  used  separately ;  they  unite  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  connection  in  sense;  they 
unite  correspondently  in  manner  of  delivery ; 
and  he  who  would  understand  in  theory,  or 
acquire  practically,  the  pronunciation  of  a 
livug  language,  must  not  stop  short  when 
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be  koows  hov  each  word  is  Mmnded  in  ite 
individual  capacity,  bat  ioqaire  what  are  the 
things  which,  beside  syllables,  reach  the  ear 
is  a  coooected  saocession  of  words,  and  how, 
ss  to  these  things,  the  laDgaage  under  review 
ii  distiogviabed  from  others.  In  the  first 
place  the  Symepy  itself— the  interjunction  of  the 
»ofds— should  be  attended  to.  Because  words 
are  separated  from  each  other  in  writing,  we 
are  apt  to  imagine  that  a  correspondent  sepa- 
ratioD,  or  something  akin  to  such  separation, 
exirts  in  speaking :  but  this  is  entire!/  a  mis- 
take:—as  a  general  assertion  it  may  be  safely 
•aid,  there  is  no  greater  separation  among  the 
words  of  the  same  sentence  than  among  the 
•jIUbles  of  the  same  word ;  so  that  a  sen- 
twee  properly  uttered  is,  in  fact,  an  unbroken 
chain  of  nyllablea,  except  where  the  lungs, 
wiijecting  their  necessities  to  the  accom- 
■lodated  demands  of  sense,  and  pathos,  and 
banuoy,  require  places  of  momentary  rest, 
«»d  form  what  are  called  the  clauses  of  the 


173.  Viewing  a  sentence,  then,  in  this  light, 
■waely,  as  an  unbroken  chain  of  syllables, 
«»d  having  already  considered  tyOable  one  of 
«e  three  elements  alluded  to  in  the  Intro- 
^octioB  to  these  Principles,  we  may  now  ad- 
w,  as  briefly  as  the  subjecte  will  permit,  to 
the  remaining  two,  namely,  Time,  or  Rhythm, 
•ad  Timf,  or  Modulation.  In  no  language 
«■  a  succession  of  connected  words,  (and 
voids  consist  of  syllables,)  be  naturally  and 
agreeably  pronounced  if  a  sense  of  rhythmical 
diitribution  be  wanting.  In  no  language  can 
a  lucoeasion  of  words  intended  to  convey  a 
•eaaing  be  naturally  tpoAem  in  a  tone  or 
*j««  like  Uiose  of  song— or  wmg  in  tones  like 
w<»e  of  speech.  The  tones  of  speech,  then, 
wetSKotially  different  from  those  of  song; 
«B  fact,  they  are  slides  constantly  moving  from 
grarc  to  acute,  and  acute  to  grave,  but  never 
"■taig  for  an  instant  at  any  part  of  the 
iBQsical  scale.  Such  are  the  tones  of  speech 
JO  all  languages  now  spoken,  and  such  no 
«<»bt  they  have  ever  been :  such,  too,  is  the 
"««»nty,  which,  in  all  languages,  must  pro- 
duce a  rhythm.  Still  we  have  to  inquire,  con- 
oeniing  languages  in  particular,  first,  how  the 
roythm  in  each  is  obtained  ;  and,  secondly, 
WW  the  notes  of  the  speaking  voice  are  so 
■modulated  as  to  produce,  in  each  language, 
what  is  called  the  native  accent. 

174.  To  the  former  of  these  questions,  it 
waybe  answered  without  hesitation,  that  the 
fhythm  of  all  the  modem  European  lan- 
pwges,  French  excepted,  arises  out  of  the 
fixed  and  regulated  places  of  accent  which 
>re  found  in  every  succession  of  words.  Thus 
wthe sentence,  « In  the  beymning,  God  created 
^  *««■<»*  and  the  earthy*''  there  are  certain 
pied  places  of  accent,  namely,  the  syllables  in 
Ij^ic,  and  it  is  out  of  these  the  rhythm  arises. 
*  he  ancient  classical  languages  had,  like  our 
^>  fixed  and  regulated  seats  of  accent ;  but 
jh«y  who  then  spoke  those  languages,  neg- 
»«tting  the  rhythm  which  was  obtainable,  and 

\^  "^  obtain  from  accent,  obtained  a  more 
•obtle  and   a    more  musical    rhythm    from 


another  source,  namely,  from  Jixed  and  regu- 
lated quantitiet.  Here,  in  truth,  lies  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
they  were  originally,  and  as  they  are  now  pro- 
nounced, not  in  the  nature  and  primary 
purpose  of  accent,  which  were  the  same  with 
them  as  they  are  with  us,  but  m  the  perception 
of  a  rhythm  independent  of  the  aecentt.  We  may 
pretend  as  much  as  we  will,  in  modern  times, 
to  read  according  to  quantity ;  but  trained  as 
our  ears  are,  tempered  as  are  our  nerves,  to 
the  observance  of  a  rhythm  arising  from  a 
source  essentially  different,  success  in  such  an 
attempt  is  next  to  impossible; — at  least,  ^7 

rm  ym^.  Demosthenes  speaks  of  ears  potiticauy 
diseased^-ours  are  prosodiacally  so;  and  no 
training  which  comes  late  in  life  can  cure 
them.  While  accents  are  heard  such  as  cus- 
tomarily give  existence  to  our  perceptions  of 
rhythm,  we  are  practically,  audibly,  inattentive 
to  quantities,  let  us,  theoretically  and  literally, 
attend  as  closely  to  them  as  we  may.  In  our 
language,  accordingly,  we  have  no  regulated 
quantities:  we  have  syllables,  indeed,  of  every 
quantity  from  very  short  to  very  long,  but  we 
have  no  standard  quantities  to  which  the  ear 
appeals  in  every  succession  of  syllables,  and 
out  of  which  the  rhythm  arises.  Our  feet  are 
formed  of  syllables  accented  and  unaccented, 
the  quantities  of  which  are  accidental,  and 
make  little  or  no  difference,  provided  the  con- 
ditions regarding  accent  are  complied  with. 
Hence,  what  we  call  Iambic  verse  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  what  we  call  Anapeestic  verse, 
have  a  rhythm  completely  different  from  that 
which  reached  the  ear  of  an  ancient  Greek  or 
Roman,  while  listening  to  verse  of  those  de- 
nominations in  his  own  language,  and  as  it 
was  then  pronounced.  With  us,  Iambic  verse, 
as  its  feet  are  dissyllabic,  has  the  even  rhythm 
marked  )  in  music ;  and  Anapeestic  verse,  as 
its  feet  are  trisyllabic,  has  the  triple  rhythm 
marked  f ;  while,  to  the  Greek  or  Koman,  the 
rhythm  of  the  former  was  triple,  and  of  the 
latter  even ;  for  the  Iamb  was  a  foot  of  three 
times,  or  #  CX  and  the  Anapeest,  of  four 

times,  or  #  #  CZ>.  Thus  different,  with  re- 
spect to  the  source  whence  we  derive  our 
rhythm,  are  the  languages  of  modern  days — 
Italian,  Romaic,  Spanish,  English,  German, 
&c.,  from  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  they 
were  anciently  spoken.  But  the  French  lan- 
guage stands  in  still  stronger  contrast :  it  is 
not  onl^  without  any  regulated  quantities  out 
of  which  rhythm  can  arise,  but  it  is  also 
without  regelated  accents : — to  the  ear  alone, 
unassisted  by  the  understanding,  it  is  a  lan- 
guage of  syllables,  and  hence  it  is  incapable 
of  any  but  of  rhymed  verse.  Not  that  it  is 
destitute  of  rhythm,  or  of  modulated  speaking 
tones,  but  it  is  destitute  of  any  regulated  seats 
of  accent  that  force  the  rhythm  now  to  be  of 
one  character,  and  now  of  another.  Unde- 
termined either  by  fixed  (quantities  or  fixed 
seats  of  accent,  the  rhythm  is  such  as  is  sug- 
gested to  the  speaker  at  the  moment  by  tne 
length  of  clauses  or  of  lines,  or  the  relation 
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of  clause  to  clause,  or  line  to  line  i^"^*  in  other 
vords;  there  are  no  necessary  accents,  and 
hence  a  rhythm,  but  there  is  necessarily  a 
rhythm,  and  hence  there  are  syllables,  some 
under  thesis,  or  pulsation,  and  some  under 
arsis,  or  remissioA.  With  respect  to  our  own 
lan^^uage,  (for  the  better  understanding  of 
which,  these  remarks  on  others  are  made,) 
we  tind  the  thesis,  or  pulsation,  (actual  or 
mental,)  never  taking  place  but  at  the  syllables 
previously  fixed  lor  accent  by  the  idiom  of  the 
language;  and  further  inquiry  and  exami- 
nation will  show,  that  the  slides  of  the  voice 
from  grave  to  acute,  or  acute  to  grave,  are  re- 
newed or  changed  at  these  syllables,  and  at 
these  syllables  only.  Our  example  may  be  the 
one  lately  quoted — ^In  the  be^uining,  God 
created  the  keavtm  and  the  earth  ;*'  in  the 
idiomatic  pronunciation  of  this,  there  is  a 
change  of  slide  as  well  as  a  rhythmical 
cadence  at  the  fourth  syllable  of  the  sentence ; 
a  renewal  of  the  former  slide,  or  a  change  to 
the  opposite  one,  accompanied  by  another 
cadence,  at  the  eighth  syllable ;  and  so  to  the 
end.  Hence  we  may  suspect  the  kind  of 
answer  which  the  second  of  the  two  questions 
proposed  at  the  end  of  Section  172  admits  of. 
175.  That  question  was,  **  how  the  notes  of 
the  speaker's  voice  are  to  modulated,  as  to 
produce,  in  each  language,  what  is  called  its 
native  accent  ?"  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
changes  of  accent  may  not  take  place  in  all 
languages  co-incidently  with  the  rhythmical 
cadences,  and  that,  even  among  languages 
which  agree  in  this  feature  generally,  there 
may  Vie  great  differences  as  to  the  manner  of 
uttering  the  accents,  and  the  choice  of  one  or 
the  other  at  particular  parts  of  sentences.  In 
the  ancient  classical  languages,  if  the  previous 
remarks  concerning  them  are  correct,  the 
changes  of  accent  were  nol  coincident  with  the 
rhythmical  cadence ;  in  French  they  are  not ; 
which  is  the  reason  that,  to  a  French  tongue 
and  ear,  the  regulated  accents  of  other  Euro- 
pean languages  are  so  remarkably  difficult 
Narrowing  our  view  to  our  own  language,  it 
will  still  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  because  the  great  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails on  the  subjects  we  are  considering  has 
been  produced  by  the  circumstance,  that  almost 
all  previous  inquirers  have  been  determined 
to  find  in,  the  living  utterance  of  our  English 
tongue,  the  same  elements  in  the  same  form 
and  use  which  they  find  described  in  ancient 
treatises  of  rhetoric  and  pronunciation.  Taking 
for  granted  that,  as  the  ancients  had  regulated 
quantities,  we  must  have  them  also ;  that  as 

174  For  light  social  intercourse.  French  is  an  un< 
equalled  language  ;  and  this  is  no  trivial  recom- 
mendation i  but  for  any  other  purpose,  it  stands  by  far 
the  lowest  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  unSt 
for  poetry  and  oratory;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  there 
are  French  loeta  and  French  orators.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  if  I  had  hazarded  such  an  assertion  in  the  presence 
of  my  early  French  master,  M.  D«'S  Carri*re«,  his  hnir 
would  have  atood  on  end :  I  am  equally  aware  of  what  I 
may  expect  Trom  my  long-Talue<l  friend  M.  Merlet,  the 
FreSdi  Professoi  at  the  London  University — a  Paiisian, 
who.  to' a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  reflnementsi  of 
his  own  language  and  literature,  joins  a  sound  know* 
ledff  of  oursz'bat  I  brave  tb«  oonsequenoea. 


their  verse  depended  on  these  quantities,  ours 
must  likewise  depend  on  them;  they  tacitly 
take  likewise  for  granted  as  an  implied  con- 
sequence, that  accent,  with  us,  fulfils  no  other 
purpose  than  it  did  with  them.     But  this  is 
quite  at  variance  with  fact    Accent,  with  us, 
is  an   almost  universal  efficient.    Not   oolj 
does  it  join  syllables  together,  signifying  hovr 
many  belong  to  one  word,  (its  office  anciently 
as  now,)  but  it  joins  words  together,  and  si^ 
nifies  their  relation  to  each  other  in  a  sentence, 
and  it  often  gives  a  meaning  to  words,  and 
clauses,  and  whole  sentences,  which,  abstract- 
edly, they  do  not  bear.   It  is,  as  already  stated, 
the  sole  producer  of  our  rhythm  both  in  prose 
and  verse;  for  though  it  affects  the  quantity 
of  syllables  by  making  those  longer  which  are 
by  nature  long,  (see  the  vowel  scheme.)  yet  it 
practically  draws  off  all  attention   from  the 
quantities  to  fix  it  solely  on  the  number  of  syl- 
lables that  go  to  a  cadence  or  a  clause,  a  foot, 
a  hemistich,  or  a  verse.    In  short,  as  to  its 
nature  and  office,  it  agrees  with  ancient  accent 
only  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  words  separately 
and  individually,  and  then  it  does  agree  pre- 
cisely.   Pronounce,  for  instance,  the  word  Mt- 
fading :  the  penultimate  is  acute  in  tone  com- 
pared with  the  other  two  syllables,  which  may 
therefore  by  comparison  be  called  grave,  and  a 
degree  of  emphasis  accompanying  the  utter- 
ance of  the  word  will  give  the  simple  acute  a 
compound  character,  agreeing  with  the  defi- 
nition of  the  ancient  circumjfex,^t^  But  all  this 
is  true  only  as  regards  words  separately  pro- 
nounced:  for  in  English,  the  moment  words 
are  joined  into  sentences,  their  accents  are 
liable  to  change  in  character,  in  order  to  har- 
monize with,  and  prepare  for,  each  other; 
moreover,  all  monosyllabic  words  in  common 
use  forego  their  individual  accents,  and  join 
themselves  as  enclities  to  other  words:  and 
not  only  these,  but  all  words  whatever,  are 
liable  in  the  same  manner  to  forego  their  in- 
dividual accents,  in  order  that  the  clause  or 
sentence  so  pronounced  may  convey  an  oblique 
or  extra  meaning.    Let  the  words  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  be  separately  pronoimced,  and 
each  will  have  its  separate  accent,  m«.,  a  slide 
of   the  voice  beginning    acute   and    ending 
grave ;  but  let  them  be  joined,  and  their  mo- 
dulation in  series  will  accord  with  the  relation 
in  which  they  are  placed  below : 
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■4,    / 
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The  places  of  the  rhythmical  pulsations  are 
signified  by  small  capitals;    and  it  will  be 

17*  Greek  words  accented  en  the  last  are  called  My* 
tons,  and  tlio&e  not  so  accented  are  called  bart/twiti,  by 
which  last  word  is  meant  that  they  had  the  grave  accent 
on  the  last,  the  acute  being  elsewhere  placed.  Why. 
than,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  mark  called  gravs  placed 
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tb«t  the  change!  of  slide  begin  at  those 
it  will  also  be  observed  that  many  of 
tfae  words  have  now  no  accent  of  their  own» 
bet  participate  in  the  slide  which  commences 
with  soflie  previoQs  word ;  while,  of  the  words 
which  retaiB  an  accent  of  their  own,  it  will  be 

that  the  accent  is  not  always  of  the  same 
as   of   the   word    separately  pro* 
that  is,  beginning  acute  and  ending 
grave ;  baft  eadi  accent  is  littered  relatively  to 
othervv  and  this  adjusted  relation  of  the  accents 
tfaroog^hoat  the  clauses  constitutes  the  modu- 
iai^  of  the  sentence.    We  have  no  reason  to 
tbiak  the  onion  of  words  into  sentences  was 
accompanied  in  the  ancient  classical  languages 
^  thae  effects.    Accent,  with  them>  united 
syllables  into  words,  but  not  words  into  sen- 
teooea.     It  was  an  efficient  wholly  different 
that,  to  the  ears  of  the  refined  native,  brought 
words  into  union,   and  gave   the   series    its 
rhvthm :  tfau  eflScient  was  tlie  regulated  quan- 
tities: to  these  the  nerves  of  the  speaker  and 
bearer  were  tempered  by  education  and  habit, 
and  by  these  were  the  rhythmical  cadences 
^citiy  determined,  not  by  the  accents.    The 
effect  as  to  the  onion  of  the  words  was  how- 
ever the  same :  for  the  feet  which  arose  from 
the  quantities  had  no  more  regard  to  the 
words  in  their  separate  capacities  than  feet 
which  arise  from  accent^ — but  the  caesura  cut 
off  some  syllables  from  one  word  and  some 
from  aoother,jostasthe  perception  of  rhythm, 
arising  from  the  quantities,  suggested.  Words, 
tfierefore,    in    all    probability,    retained   the 
accents,  when  in  onion,  which  they  had  sepa- 
rately, and  we  know  that  they  seldom  dropped 
tisetr  accents :  for  the  number  of  enclitics,  that 
i«,  of  words  privileged  to  drop  their  accents, 
was  very  limited ;  proving  that  the  privilege 
itKif  scarcely  existed.    Hence  the  reason  the 
tncienti  were  so  averse  to  a  succession   of 
■looosyllabic  words;  for  the  repeated  similar 
acc«its  were  necessarily  tiresome  to  the  ear  : 
but  in  our  lan^age  a  succession  of  such  words 
seldom  has  this  effect ;  for  a  sentence  of  mono- 
ijrllables,  having   the  same  rhythm,  is  also 
capable  of  having  precisely  the  same  modu* 
lation  as  a  sentence  composed  of  long  words. 
The  following  two  sentences,  for  instance,  have 
exactly  the  same  rhythm   and   modulation: 
^  Dkap/MWi/inent  repro/ed,  des/roy*  expec/a- 
tioo."    <*  To  be  cr9»9*d  in  our  kopeg,  is  a  cAwk 
*eare6«n«  to."    It  is  needless  to  carry  these 
remarks  further;  nor  would  so  much  on  sub- 
jects rather  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  pro- 
Booncing  dictionary  have  been  said,  had  it 
Dot  been  neceasary  to  prevent  a  supposition 

OS  tfa«  Mccnled  fyllable  of  aa  oxytoo  nnlets  it  eame  last 
ia  a  iwteact?  A  oorrefpondent  in  the  11th  vol.  of 
Valpy's  CUMical  Journal  antwers  this  qaetUon  inge- 
iutra.«ly  and  •atU&ctorily.  When  the  marks  of  accents 
verr  flrst  used,  words  were  not  separated  from  each 
odur  in  wriiinf ,  and  these  marks  were  meant  for  guides 
to  the  reader,  that  he  might,  by  the  proper  tones,  aggre- 
fate  tb^  syUabtes  into  words.  But  if  oxytons  had  had 
their  proper  mark,  when  they  cane  elsewhere  than  at  the 
«a4  of  a  senteaee,  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
baryleas,  and  preperaiion  made  for  unacuted  syllabkw 
to  biknr :  benee,  they  were  written  with  a  mark  difTereut 
boa  the  true  one  at  idl  places  except  at  the  conclusion 
ofawBfuue. 


too  easily  entertained,  that  to  know  how  every 
uparaie  word  of  a  language  is  pronounced,  is 
to  know  how  the  language  itself  is  pronounced. 
It  was  further  necessary  to  caution  the  learner^ 
who  had  reached  that  first  step  in  the  pronun* 
ciation  of  our  language,  against  the  false 
guides  he  is  in  danger  of  meeting  with  on 
attempting    the   second.     The    assertion    is 
scarcely  too  harsh,  that  if  almost  all  which 
has  been  written  on  English  accent,  emphasis, 
tone,  quantity,  rhythm,  were  cast  into  the  fire^ 
a  great  service  would  be  done  to  the  learners 
of  our  language.     Let  a  learner  apply   his 
own  ears  to  catch  from  English  organs  the 
native  tones  and  native  rhythm  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  he  will  have  every  chance  of  suc- 
cess; a  chance  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  miss, 
if  he  takes  any  written  treatise  for  his  guide. 
What,   for  instance,  can   be  better  fitted  to 
blind  any  one  to  the  true  nature  of  English 
verse,  than  the  Prosodies  which  pretend  to  ex- 
plain it  ?    What  have  the  names  of  the  clas- 
sical feet  to  do  with  metres  that  depend  upon 
accent  ?    Our  verse,  in  all  its  varieties*  is  con- 
structed on  principles  so  simple,  that  very  little 
needs  be  said  in  describing  it.  To  declare  that 
we  have  verse  of  such  and  such  a  number  of 
syllables    to    the    standard    line, —  that    the 
rhythm  in  such  line,  or  in  such  a  clause,  is  dis- 
syllabic or    trisyllabic, — that  the  rhythmical 
ictus  begins  with  the  first  syllable  of  the  lins^ 
or  clause,  or  does  not  begin  with  it^ — that  it 
falls  or  does  not  fall  on  the  last  syllable,— 
that  lines  are  allowed  within  certain  limits  to 
deviate  from  their  standard,  but  that,  beyond 
those  limits,  what  was  verse  becomes  prose, — 
that  the  clauses  of  lines  relatively  to  clausca 
in  their  own  or  in  other  lines,  become  har- 
monious by  the  proportions  they  suggest* — is 
to  say  almost  all  that  the  subject  requires. 

176.  As  immediately  connected  with  the 
subjects  under  review,  it  is  important  to 
state,  before  they  are  dismissed,  that,  in  the 
dictionary,  words  are  marked  according  to 
their  uparate  prontmciation,  and  consequently 
that  all  monosyllabic  words  are  exhibited  as 
having  accented  vowel  sounds.  But  in  actual 
use,  a  very  g^eat  proportion  of  these  mono- 
syllabic words  are  never  accented  when  they 
enter  into  sentences,  except  when  some  oblique 
or  referential  meaning  makes  them  emphatic. 
The  indefinite  article  which  we  name  a  is  pro- 
nounced d  in  actual  use  and  combination: 
(compare  24:)  »-that  which  we  pronounce 
me  as  a  single  word  is  never  so  pronounced 
in  sentences  except  emphatically,  (t.  e,  referen- 
tial ly  to  you,  Mm,  her,  &c*,)  but  drops  its  long 
quantity  so  as  more  properly  to  be  marked 
m^: — in  like  manner,  tfour  becomes  yur ;  (131 ;) 
am,  wot,  had,  shal/,  and,  become  am,  woz,  had, 
shall,  ^nd ;  ^  12 ;)  for  often  becomes  fur ;  (38 ;) 
o/ becomes  uv,  and  yVom,  frum;  (18;)  mv  and 
by  generally  become  m4  and  bi;  (105;)  and 
My,  among  people  who  familiarly  use  it,  fre- 
quently becomes  th^ : — so  likewise  the  deifinite 
article,  which,  when  it  stands  alone,  we  call 
the,  shortens  and  often  changes  its  vowel 
sound  in  connection  with  other  words,  (except 
when  emphatic,)  being  pronounced  th^  when 
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it  comes  before  a  vowel  sound,  and  th  J,  (see 
24,)  when  it  comes  before  a  consonant  sound : 
— so  again  the  pronoun  you  in  the  accusative 
case  and  not  emphatic,  changes  the  full  sound 
of  its  vowel  into  a  sound  near  to  ^  or  to  the 
natural  vowel.  And  not  only  are  the  vowel 
sounds  liable  to  be  affected  when  words  are 
pronounced  relatively  to,  or  in  connection 
with,  other  words,  but  the  consonant  i  or  d 
concluding  a  word  immediately  before  ano- 
ther word  that  begins  with  the  sound  of  jf 


consonant,  not  under  accent,  is  liable  to  be 
sounded  di  or  j,  just  as  the  /  in  nature  and 
the  d  in  verdure,  are  liable  to  be  so  sounded. 
See  147. 

177.  The  reference  of  words  to  one  in  a 
sentence,  is  frequently  productive  of  another 
effect,  namely,  a  deviation  from  the  regular  or 
usual  seat  of  accent.  Thus  we  say,  **  to  give 
and  for'-^ive  }'*  we  compare  **  prolZ-ability  and 
plau'-sibility ;"  we  speak  of  the  **  devisor  and 
devisee',*'  Ibe  **  appellor'  and  appellee',"  &c 
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Fuigar  and  Ruiiic,  Provincial  and  Foreign 

Habitt. 

178.  Before  any  thing  is  said  respecting  the 
several  defects  which  rank  under  the  foregoing 
denominations,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider 
what  is  that  dialect  from  which  they  all  de- 
viate, and  how  far  it  is  possible,  and  worth  the 
while  of  a  sensible  person,  to  surmount   his 
early  habits  in  order  to  conform  to  it.    The 
dialect,  then,  which  we  have  here  in  view,  is 
not  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to    one 
place, — not  even  to  London;    for  the  mere 
cockney,  even  though  tolerably  educated,  has 
his  peculiarities  as  well  as  the  mere  Scotchman 
or  Irishman; — but  the  common  standard  dia- 
lect is  that  in  which  all  marks  of  a  particular 
place  of  birth  and  residence  are  lost,  and 
nothing  appears  to  indicate  any  other  habits 
of  intercourse  than  with  the  well-bred  and 
well-informed,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
Now  it  may  be  that  a  person  cannot  altogether 
reach  this  standard ;  but  if  he  reach  it  very 
nearly,  all  the  object  of  a  complete  conformity 
may  be  gained.    A  person  needs  not  blush 
because  he  cannot  help  betraying  he   is  a 
Scotchman  or  an  Irishman  ;  but  it  may  never- 
theless be  an  object  of  ambition  to  prove  that 
his  circle  of  intercourse  has  extended  much 
beyond  bis  native  place.  Accordingly,  a  Scotch 
or  Irish  accent  is  grating  on  polite  ears  only 
in  excess,  and  has  nothing  disagreeable  in  it, 
if  individual  words  are  sounded  according  to 
common    usage,  and   the  broadness  of   the 
accent  has  evidently  been  reduced  by  inter- 
course with  varied  society.    6till  greater  in- 
dulgence is  allowed  to  a  foreign  accent,  though 
this  of  course  diminishes  with  known  length  of 
abode  in  the  country  where  the  language  is 
spoken.    But  a  rustic  or  a  cockney  dialect 
meets  not  with  the  same  quarter ;  and  a  man 
displaying  either  the  one  or  the  other,  must 
have  a  large  portion  of  natural  talent  or  ac- 


quired science,  who  surmounts  the  prejudice  it 
creates.  These  remarks  may  serve  as  an 
answer  to  one  part  of  the  question  proposed, 
— namely,  how  far  it  is  worth  a  sensible  per- 
son's while  to  labour  at  the  improvement  of  a 
deficient  pronunciation ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  success,  the  person  will  be 
able  to  form  his  own  opinion  after  he  shall 
have  considered  the  strength  and  inveteracy 
of  his  present  habits,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  stand  opposed  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice exhibited  in  the  for^^ing  pages.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  his  deficiency, — 
cockney,  rustic,  Irish,  Scotch,  or  foreign, — his 
first  step  should  be  the  mastery  of  the  key 
sounds  in  the  schemes,  under  the  ^idance  of 
some  one  that  pronounces  them  quite  correctly. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  will  be  able  to  read 
the  treatise  and  use  the  dictionary,  with  every 
chance  of  ultimate  success.  A  few  hints  pre- 
viously to  entering  on  the  course  proposed, 
may  render  it  more  effectual  to  each  clafts  of 
persons  just  alluded  to.    We  may  begin  by 

179.  Hints  to  cocknbt  spbakbra.  The  dif- 
fusion of  literature  among  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  metropolis,  renders  it  almost 
unnecessary  to  speak  now  of  such  extreme 
vulgarisms  as  the  substitution  of  v  for  w,  or  w 
for  V.  Few  persons  under  forty  years  of  age, 
with  such  a  predilection  for  literary  nicety  as 
will  lead  them  to  these  pages,  can  he  in  much 
danger  of  saying,  that  they  like  **  Weal  and 
winegar  wery  well  ;*'  or  that  they  are  going  to 
"  Vest  Vickbam  in  a  po  shay ;'  and  with  re- 
gard to  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  intelligence 
and  information,  retain  the  habits  of  a  more 
distant  generation  of  cocknies,  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  at  their  age,  a  reformation  could  be 
promised  without  an  expense  of  time  and 
labour  they  would  be  unwilling  to  bestow. 
They  may  be  referred  to  the  organic  formation 
of  the  sounds  where  the  deficiencies  lie, — to 
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of  the  organs  in  IttU  of  words 
•elected  for  the  purpose^ — and  to  the  dictionary 
for  the  proper  utterance  of  every  individual 
ward    oo    which    a    doubt  can  occur: — but 
whether,  after  these  directions,  they  can  find 
patience  to  pat  them  in  practice,  is  a  con- 
■Mieratioo    for    themselTes    alone.     Passine, 
therefore,  to  coeknies  of  a  later  generation,  it 
■say  be  remarked,  that  they  require^  in  general, 
to  be  cautioned  against  affected  niceties  quite 
as  Biach  as  against  nnoonscioas  negligencies. 
We  shall  often  hear  a  sedulous  cockney  say 
w69ld,  cSAdy  and  shCSld,  {wom/d,  cMi/d,  ihouid,) 
while  he  sinks,  habitually  and  unwarily,  the 
•mainatioiial  rowel  in  chicken  and  Latins  n>,vri 
aadpsfxc/.     Correcting  these,  he  carries  his 
currectness  so  far  as  to  make  the  vowel  dis- 
tinct ia  tmivei  and  heaven^  emi  and  devil.    The 
effort  might  pass  however,  and  possibly  be 
laodedf  if  he  were  consistently  exact;  but  it 
ridicolous  when  in  contrast  with  such 
as   orethme/ic    and    cAarec/er, 
vn-tin  and  rtadAn,  spile  and  slle,  («pot/  and 
miQ   Tootday,   doo-^,   perpuifxitc,  o^n-ut-y, 
fTMPiidoooey  and  ed-e-caiiom.  Then,  again,  what 
apparent  perverseneas  in  sinking  the  guttural 
soand  of  r  in  boQrd,/orm,  cord,  &c.»  and  adding 
it  to  /ow,  mnPf  &c ;  in  sinking  the  h  in  hand, 
kemrL,  Slc^  and  sounding  it  in  ktmour,  konett, 
4c.    It   is  evident,  then,    that   the   cockney 
speaker  has  to  learn  at  least  consistency  in  his 
pronaociation.    If  he  seek  extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, let  him  learn  the  principles  on  which 
accoracy  depends ;   and  if   he  desire  to  be 
acosrate    no  forther  than  to   pass  in  good 
•ociety  without  invidious  notice,  let  him  learn 
the   limits  between  polite  and  extreme  ex- 
actitode.^ — ^We  proceed  nezt^  to 

180.  Hnrrs  roa  lonoonisino  a  rustic  ut- 
TSKAUCB.  Although  a  rustic  pronunciation 
differs  much  in  one  county  and  in  another,  yet 
in  all  of  them  the  vowels  are  apt  to  be  broader 
than  the  standard  dialect  permits, — that  is  to 
My»  they  are  uttered  with  a  wider  aperture  of 
the  month  ;  and  to  this  broader  sound  is  gene- 
rally added  a  drawl,  which,  occurring  on 
sounds  that  should  be  essentially  short,  changes 
Ibeir  character  in  this  respect  also.  The  spe- 
dl&c  sounds  of  the  several  vowels  roust,  there- 
fore, be  diligently  aad  practically  studied  in 
the  scheme,  before  an  attempt  at  improvement 
IS  made  br  the  use  of  the  Principles  foregoing, 
or  the  sulMequent  dictionary;  and  the  most 
watchful  attention  should  gather  into  classes, 
words  that  contain  the  same  vowel  sound 
ottder  different  vowel  characters,  or  different 
drcamstances.  For  instance:  ''I  have  untn 
one  game,  and  you  have  won  none  ;  you  have 
not  worn  once,  and  that  is  looiiderful.  Here 
the  words  and  syllables  which  have  the  vowel 
a  under  the  letter  o,  should  be  coHected  and 
practised.  The  classes  of  words  in  which  a 
vowel-letter  has  some  incidental  sound  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  class,  should  also  be  col- 
lected :  for  example,  the  words  in  which  letter 
■  is  sounded  d5,  instead  of  u;  (see  117;)  in 
order  that,  when  the  Yorkshireman,  for  in- 
•tance,  ia  no  longer  guilty  of  saying  d^  for 
dilit  he  may  not  carry  the  change  so  far  as  to 


say  biUi,  &c.,  for  6($6/.  Exceptions  will  indeed 
require  more  attention  than  the  general  rules : 
— avenge^  htngc,  gpiingc,  &c.,  might,  for  in 
stance,  lead  a  west  countryman  to  think  he 
is  right  in  saying  ttran^e  and  dan-ger  ;  but  he 
must  learn  the  rule  which  excepts  these.  (111.) 
Nor,  while  attending  to  vowel-sounds,  must 
the  consonants  be  neglected.  Welshmen  make 
the  hard  or  breath  consonants  soft,  and  the 
soft,  hard ;  Somersetshiremen  sound  z  for  « ; 
the  Northumbrians  trill  the  r  against  the  soft 
palate  instead  of  the  upper  gum,  and  so  pro- 
nounce it  with  a  burr;  while  the  Lancastrians 
make  a  compound  of  the  simple  articulation 
ng,  and,  instead  of  king,  long,  &c.,  say  king-g, 
long-g,  &c.  (Compare  158.)— Our  next  duty  is 
to  give 

181.  Hints  for  soKncNiKo   an   hibbrnian 
BROGUB.    The  first  point  our  western   friend 
must  attend  to  for  this  purpose,  is,  to  avoid 
hurling    out    his  words  with   a  superfluous 
quantity  of  breath.     It  is  not  broadher    and 
loudher  that  he  must  say ;  but  the  d,  and  every 
other  consonant  in  the    language,  must  be 
neatly  delivered  by  the  tongue,  with  as  little 
riot,    cluttering,   or    breathing    as    possible. 
Next  let  him  drop  the  roughness  or  rolling 
of  letter  r  in  all  places  but  the  beginning  of 
syllables:    he  must    not   say    stor-rum    and 
far-rum,  but  let  the  word  be  heard  in  one 
smooth  syllable.    The  numerous  interchanges 
he  will  have  to  make  among  the  vowels  it 
will  be  impossible  to  particularize, — such,  for 
instance,  as  will  convert  plaze  into  please^  greet 
into  greaty  plinty  into  plenty,  fut  into /bo/ ;  they 
are  merely  hinted  at  here  to  awaken  his  olA 
servation ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  him  he 
may  find  an  abundance  of  similar  hints,  com- 
bined with  infinite  humour,  in  many  a  tale 
written   by  countrymen  and    countrywomen  ; 
which  he  is  advised  to  study  in  connection 
with  these  remarks,  if  for  nothing  else,  as  a 
relief  to  their  dryness. — One  more  observatbu 
may  be  added  : — in  modulating  his  sentences, 
the  Irishman  does  not  make  that  equal  use  of 
the  two  accents  of  the  speaking  voice  which 
characterizes  the  common  standard  dialect, 
but  his  accents  are  almost  all  in  one  direction, 
viz.,  from  acute  to  grave.    Thus  warned,  his 
ear,  on  the  watch  to  catch  the  difference,  may 
enable  him  to  change  his  habit.    Turning  to 
the  north,  we  are  next  to  furnish 

182.  Hints  for  RSDUcmo  broad  scotch. 
An  Irishman,  it  has  just  been  observed,  uses 
the  closing  accent  of  the  voice  too  much  :  a 
Scotchman  has  the  contrary  habit,  and  is  con- 
tinually drawling  his  tones  from  grave  to 
acute  with  an  effect,  which,  to  southern  ears, 
is  suspensive  in  character.  The  smooth  gut- 
tural r  is  as  little  heard  in  Scotland  as  in  Ire- 
land, the  trilled  r  taking  its  place ;  and  the 
substitution  of  the  former  for  the  latter  at  the 
places  indicated  by  the  vowel  scheme,  must 
therefore  be  an  object  of  sedulous  practice. 
The  peculiar  sound  of  »,  which  in  the  north 
so  often  borders  on  the  French  u,  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  several  sounds  of  the  letter  as 
heard  in  the  south ;  and  the  long  quantity 
which  a  Scotchman  is  apt  to  give  the  vowels 
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that  ought  to  be  eitsentially  short,  magt  be 
clipped  by  the  instantaneous  junction  of  the 
consonant,  in  order  that  IUb  may  become  5,  or 
X ;  a  may  become  4 ;  e  may  be  shut  up  into  i ; 
Salter  its  length  and  quality  into  6;  and  05 
be  curtailed  into  d6.  On  the  other  hand,  equal 
care  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  Towels 
which  ought  to  be  long  completely  so:  lit* 
must  not  be  shortened  almost  into  Idt,  nor  lean 
into  lin ;  neither  coal  into  c&le,  nor  fOOd  into 
fd6d.  The  composition  of  the  long  T,  which  in 
Scotland  is  sounded  i^,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  In  short,  all  the  key  sounds  must  first  be 
completely  mastered,  and  the  preceding  pages 
consulted  respecting  the  application  of  them 
in  detail. — ^The  remarks  under  these  several 
heads  have  anticipated  almost  all  that  can  be 
offered  in  the  shape  of 

183.  Hints  to  poRciaifBRS.  A  parallel  of 
sounds  will  be  found  in  almost  every  foreign- 
anglo  grammar,  and  needs  not,  therefore,  be 
furnished  here:  but  it  may  be  useful  to  warn 
the  learner  of  our  language,  never  to  depend 
on  any  parallel  further  than  for  an  approxi- 
mation of  sounds.  Let  a  vowel  in  our  lan- 
guage be  pronounced  by  a  correct  English 
mouth,  and  compared  with  one  in  his  own 
language,  as  pronounced  by  himself,  and, 
however  his  grammar  may  tell  him  they  are 
identical,  he  will  be  almost  sure  to  find,  with 
sharp  ears  and  awakened  attention,  a  differ- 
ence of  sound  and  effect  well  worth  remem- 
bering. And  not  only  are  almost  all  the 
vowels,  and  some  of  the  consonants,  foreign  to 
foreign  organs,  but  the  accent  or  modulation 
of  the  language  is  new  and  strange,  par^ 
ticularly  to  a  Frenchman.  The  reading  of 
verse  after  a  well-taught  native  is  the  best 
way  to  give  a  practical  feeling  of  the  nature 
and  application  of  this  last  element 

Defecit  of  Ariicu/aiion* 

184.  All  impediments  of  speech,  as  they 
are  called,  proceed  from  the  constant,  or  the 
inconstant  inability  of  the  organs  to  complete 
certain  articulations.  The  former  kind  may 
be  considered  under  the  head  now  proposed : 
the  latter  defect  will  be  considered  separately. 
The  actions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  which, 
accompanied  by  breath  or  voice,  constitute  the 
articulations,  are  as  determinate,  and  fitted  to 
be  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  will,  as 
the  actions  of  our  arms,  hands,  fingers,  legs, 
or  feet;  and  it  needs  nut  be  pointed  out,  that 
whenever  we  would  bring  any  of  these  mem- 
bers to  perform  unaccustomed  actions,  we  first 
make  ourselves  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  action,  and  then,  by  frequent  and 
incessant  repetition,  render  the  action,  or  series 
of  actions,  a  hatit.  In  this  way  we  learn  steps 
in  dancing,  and  fingering  in  music  The 
members  may  be  perhaps  by  nature  ill  adapted 
for  the  actions;  in  which  case,  though  the 
difficulty  of  gaining  the  habit  may  be  great, 
yet  it  may  not  be  msurmoun table.  Even  if 
some  of  the  members  usually  employed  are 
wanting,  the  case  is  not  always  hopeless :  if  a 
rnan  has  lost  hb  right  hand,  we  can  teach  him 


to  write  with  hit  left.  The  organt  of  speech 
are  not  excepted  from  the  force  of  tbeae 
general  remarks.  He  who  has  impediments 
to  correct  must  first  ascertain  what  articalsi* 
tions  he  is  unable  to  form,  and  why  be  im 
unable  : — in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  cause  will  not  be  found  to  lie  in  any 
natural  indisposition  or  inaptitude  of  the 
organs,  but  in  the  accidental  acquirement  of 
a  wrong  habit  for  the  right  one.  Thus  a 
habit  of  touching  the  teeth   instead  of  the 

f[um  in   pronouncing  «,   is   the   fault  called 
isping.    Nosology,  indeed,  has  taken  this  and 
the  other  defects  under  its  cognisance,  and 
given  them  high^soundingGrseco-latin  names  ; 
out  they  are  diseases  caught  from  example,  and 
are  hardly  ever  constitutional.    The  lisp,  ac- 
companied by  a  general  want  of  energy  m  the 
action   of   the  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  £cv  con- 
stitutes the  ptciiumMM  emoiHen$,    If  the  faolt 
attaches  chiefly  to  the  r,  either  by  the  omission 
of  its  sound  altogether  or  the  substitution  of 
a  weaker  sound  like  /,  it  is  called  p»eUi*tnut 
lalkma.  The  well-known  Newcastle  burr,  (coni'- 
pare  73,)  is  dignified  by  the  title  pitUumuM 
ringent.    The  divided  palate  is  fairly  claimed 
by  nosology,   under  the  name  of  pteJiiimtts 
lagottomatum  ;  a  defect  of  conformation  which 
renders  the  speaker  incapable  without  me- 
chanical aid  of  rendering  i,  g,  and  ng  arti- 
culate.     The    tongue  is  frequently  accused 
(often  groundlessly)  of  being  too  big  or  too 
little,  and   certain    it  is  that   it  sometimes 
borrows  too  much  assistance  from   the  lips, 
while  its  own  action  is  sluggish  and  unwieldy. 
This  is  called  pteiiUmua  batbvtient.    The  lips 
are  sometimes  defective^  so  a*  to  pronounce  p, 
6,  and  m,  imperfectly.  This  is  called  pteJiimmM 
acheitoM,  There  appears  to  be  no  distinct  name 
for  the  stoppage  of  the  nasal  organ,  which 
converts  ng,  m,  and  n  into  g,  b,  and  d ;  and 
indeed  a  surgeon's  assistance  is  less  frequently 
wanted  in  the  case  than  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
In  short,  it  is  evident  that,  in  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  cases,  the  patient  may  work  his 
own  cure,  by  learning  what  he  has  to  do,  by 
trying  to  do  it  at  first  considerately  and  slowly, 
and   afterwards,  by  degrees,  rapidly.     Even 
when  some  part  of  the  necessary  organs  is 
wanting,  a  little  trial  may  enable  him  to  do 
that  with  another  part  which  cannot  be  done 
with  the  part  missing.    If,  while  placing  his 
tongue   in  the  usual   place  to  sound  «,  he 
cannot  help  lisping  because  be  has  lost  a 
tooth,  either  let  him  get  a  tooth  supplied  by  a 
dentist,  or  try  whether,  by  putting  tbe  tongue 
higher  in  the  mouth,  a  hiss  without  a  lisp  is 
not  possible.   If,  because  the  palate  and  uvula 
are  divided,  the  sounds  of  k,  g,  and  ng  lose  all 
their  distinctness  by  escaping  at  the  nose,  let 
him  try  whether,  by  something  to  pinch  the  nose, 
— spectacles,  for  instance^ — he  cannot  make 
them  plainer.  This,  it  is  true,  will  be  mending 
one  defect  by  incurring  another :  but  at  least 
if  offers  a  choice  of  evils,  and,  of  the  two,  the 
obstructed  nasal  tone  is  of  less  moment  than 
an  entire  inability  to  render  words  intelligible 
which  contain  the  palatal  consonants. 
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Pm.iHmmu9  kmniamt,  w  Simmmerxng, 
18S.  In  a  work  like  this,  a  few  hinte  maj  be 
Pen  to  rtammereri,  if  for  no  other  purpose, 
to  ^«ard  them  against  delusion  in  seeking  for 
CQr«. — StaauBehngy  when  not  of  the  slight 
which  is  canght  from  example  merely, 
iaatered  br  negligence,  has  its  origin  in 
eacitatnlity  of  nerve,  and  consequent 
liability  to  sadden  trepidation  \  a  species  of 
consritotion  irbich  renders  the  stammerer  a 
striking  mark  for  quackery.    For,  (excepting 
ca«es  where  the  fealty  action  of  the  muscles 
Iwa  been  coolirmed  by  inveterate  habit,)  the 
atammeter  does  not  always  stammer,  but  pro- 
•OGSces  sasoothly  enough  while  under  no  ap- 
prebensten,  anxiety,  or  uneasineM.    Therefore, 
vhatever  he  is  told  will  give  him  the  power  to 
apeak  witboat  difficulty,  if  at  the  same  time 
be  is  ^iTiMfldh'i  to  have  tntirt  confidence  in  it, 
will,  while  bis  confidence  lasts,  have  the  effect. 
The  nislbrtane  will  be,  that  if  his  confidence 
have  no  rational  foundation,  but  rest  on  blind 
belief  alone,  it  will  be  liaUe  to  waver;  and 
every  cooseqoent  failure  will  lessen  its  power, 
till  the  speU  is  quite  broken.    Instead,  there- 
forev  of  any  mysterioas  means  by  which  stam- 
BMTing  is  often  said  to  be  cured,  it  will  be 
better  to  adopt  a  plan  that  shall  give   the 
speaker  a  rational  confidence    in   his  own 
powers ;    as  an  introduction  to  which,  three 
things  are  here  proposed:  1.  To  explain  the 
nature  of  the  process  in   which  he  fails ; — 2, 
Why  he  oBore  than  others  is  liable  to  fail  in 
it;--n3.    What  kind  of  exercise  must  by  its 
nature  tend  to  reduce  that  liability.     First, 
tfaeo,  for  the  nature  of  the  process  in  which  he 
fails.    The  smooth  utterance  of  a  sentence  in 
discourse!,  is  a  series  of  consentaneous  actions 
of  tbe  will   and  of  the  muscles  alternately, 
each  action  being  both  an  effect  and  a  cause — 
the  effect  of  wMt  went  before,  the  cause  of 
what  follows:  and  these  actions  operate  in 
this  way  on  each  o^er,  not  because  they  are 
originally  connected,   except  as  regards  the 
operation  of  tiie  will  on  the  muscles,  but  be- 
cause  longpracMce  has  established  the  con- 
aectioQ.    The  dexterity  acquired  in  every  art, 
equally  comes  under  this  description.     The 
SBusacal    practitioner,   for    instance,    has    no 
sooner  sounded  the  first  note  of  a  tune,  than 
that  note,  through  the  connection  which  prao- 
taoe  has  establuhed,  'is  the  eoMtte  of  the  second, 
by  suggesting  primarily  the  next  note  to  the 
mind,  and  thus  secondarily  inducing  a  will  to 
move  muscles  which  produce  the  second ;  and 
so  oo  through  Ae  tune.  Before  the  connection 
here  descriMI  is  established,  every  act  of  tbe 
will  springs  from  antecedents  of  a  much  more 
renaote  and  unready  kind,  and  the  perform- 
ance is  therefore  very  slow  and    laborious. 
We   have  now  in   view  a  series  of   actions 
merely  imitative.   But  the  case  is  not  different 
when  the  composition  of  the  series  is  original. 
For  an  original  work,  in  whatever  department 
o(  art,  is  original  only  as  a  whole :  there  is  no 
order  or  law  of  connection  among  the  com- 
ponent parts  with  which  the  composer,  be   he 
orator,  poet,  painter,  or  musician,  is  not  com- 
pletely  fainiliar;    and  it   is  because   he   i* 


familiar,  practically  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
composition  appertaining  to  his  art,  that  he  is 
able  to  let  his  fancy  range  in  bringing  well- 
known  elements  together  under  new  general 
forms.    To  apply  this  general  doctrine  to  the 
process  under  consideration  : — He  who  speaks 
smoothly  is  enabled  to  proceed  from  sound  to 
sound  uninterruptedly  through  his  sentences, 
because,  the  moment  his  muscles  have  com- 
pleted one  action,  they  operate  on  the  will 
toward  the  production  of  the  next ;  that  next 
bein^  one  that   has  so  often    followed    tbe 
previous  one  as  to  have  established  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  effect,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal.     But  if  some  emotion  should 
arise,  the  mental   impetus  being  drawn   off 
from  what  it  was  about  to  produce,  may  leave 
the   series  of    articulations    incomplete;    or 
should  a  diverse  purpose  affect  the  will  just 
strong  enough  to  put  in  motion  a  new  set  of 
muscles,  but  not  decided  enough  to  have  pre> 
viously  stopped  the  series  of  actions  in   pro- 
gress, the  effect  will  be  *pasm,  or  an  action  of 
the  muscles  independently  of  the  will :  and  in 
this  manner  are  the  most  fluent  occasionally 
liable  to  hesitate,  and  the  most  confident  to 
stammer.      But,   secondly,    why   should   the 
stammerer  be  more  liable  to  these  effects  than 
another  ?    Evidently,  because  his  constitution 
disposes  him  more  than  another  to  the  causes : 
— he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  sudden  emotion, 
and  to  momentary  vacillation  of  purpose.  But 
this  is  not  all :— -/Ae  connection  between  the  muh- 
euiar  action,  and  the  wUl  which  it  to  produce  the 
nest  action,  ia  weaher  in  him  than  in  another, 
because  he  hat  frequently /aiied  in  it ;  nay,  if  he 
faih  very  frequently,  there  wiii,  at  laet,  be  no 
cottneeiion  at  aii,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  wiU 
be  a  connection  between  the  mutcuiar  action,  and 
the  $pmtm  that  hat  to  often  foUmoed  U,  the  ^atm, 
in  thit  manner,  from  having  at  firti  been  acci* 
denial  only,  becoming  a  part  of  the  teriet.     Now, 
in  laying  down,  thirdly,  a  plan  of  discipline 
for  the  cure  of  a  stammerer,  it  will  be  going 
too  far  to  promise  that  he  shall  dot  be  liable 
to  stammer  from  such  feelings  or  such  mental 
causes  as  make  others  stammer;  and  moral 
exertion,  aided,   if   necessary,   bv  means  to 
stren^hen  the  constitution,  must  be  called   in 
to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  natural  occa- 
sions.    But  the  habit  which  their   frequency 
has  generated,  and  which  exists  independently 
of  their  occurrence,  this  may  be  removed  ;— a 
complete  control  may  be  regained  by  the  will 
over  those  muscles  originally  subjected  to  its 
power ; — and  a  connection  may  be  established 
between  muscular  actions,  and  the  will  to  pro- 
duce following  actions,  such  as  shall  never  fail 
while  the  miinl  retains  its  tranquillity  and  its 
purpose.    The  most  effectual  way  of  breaking 
the  old  habit  will  be,  to  cease  utterance  alto- 
gether, except  for  the  express    purpose   or 
trying  to  utter  well.    And  let  a  bc^nning  be 
made  with  the  separate  elements  of  articula- 
tion, in  order  that  the  manner  of  forming  each 
may  l>e  completely  understood.      Utter    the 
vowels  which  are  essentially  long, — a,  k\  Ias, 
e,  T,  U5,  oy.  ow,  with  a  full,  firm,  decided  tone. 
The  stammerer  will  find  he  has  complete  coof 
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trol  over  thete»  either  to  contiuue  or  discon- 
tinue them.  Let  hini>  moreover,  observe,  how 
nature  teaches  him  to  regulate  his  breathing 
in  uttering  these  sounds ;  that  his  lungs  are 
well  replenished  with  air  when  he  commences 
a  sound  with  the  intention  of  prolonging  it, — 
that  this  air  is  the  materiai-  out  of  which  he 
creates  the  sound  ; — and  that  he  draws  in  a 
fresh  supply  to  begin  a  new  protracted  sound. 
To  this  lesson  let  him  be  attentive  in  every 
part  of  his  subsequent  eierciaes,  and  periodi- 
cally supply  himself  with  breath,  as  now  for 
the  separate  sounds,  so  hereafter  for  series  of 
sounds,  at  easy  clausular  intervals.***  After 
the  vowels  essentially  long,  the  consonants 
must  be  formed  according  to  the  description  of 
each,  with  a  diatinct  comeioutnest  of  the  organic 
action  in  each  imfamc^.  He  must  satisfy  himself 
that  his  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  gums,  palate,  &c^ 
are,  by  nature,  as  much  under  his  own  control, 
as,  at  other  times,  his  hands  and  fingers ;  and 
with  this  conviction  let  him  practise,  not  the 
names  of  the  consonants,  but  the  motions  of 
the  organs  of  speech  required  by  each  con- 
sonant, accompanied  by  an  utterance  of  breath 
or  of  voice,  as  the  nature  of  each  may  require. 
Let  him  touch  the  organs  with  his  fingers,  or 
look  at  their  motion  in  a  glass.  If  such  methods 
assist  him ;  and,  in  short,  omit  nothing  which 
may  render  him  theoretically  as  well  as  prac- 
tically flimiliar  with  the  process  of  articulation : 
for  on  such  knowledge  is  to  be  built  that 
rational  confidence  in  his  powers,  which  is  to 
be  mainlpr  instrumental  to  his  cure. — Familiar 
with  the  independent  vowels,  and  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  consonants  separately  from  their 
names,  and  from  their  junction  with  vowels  of 
any  sort,^-the  process  of  joining  these  ele- 
ments together  is  to  be  the  neit  subject  of  con- 
scious eiertion.  Let  him  begin  with  the  vowels 
followed  by  the  consonants  ;~-this  connection 
is  seldom  accompanied  by  failure; — let  the 
connection  of  every  vowel  with  every  con- 
sonant be  tried  again  and  again,  (A,  Wj  and  y, 
be  it  remeihbered,  are  not  consonants  under 
the  circumstance  proposed,)  till  the  manner  of 

isft  A  turaeon.  some  little  time  ugo,  pabliahed  a  trea- 
tise to  estabUab  that  stammering  arises  from  attempting 
to  speak  while  the  langs  are  in  a  state  of  collapse.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  stammerer,  in  this  respect,  differs 
Ttma  other  people ;  and  it  is  plain,  I  think,  that,  under 
ordinary  drcomstanoes,  we  never  ezhaost  the  lungs  so 
completely  of  air  as  to  be  unable,  from  that  cause,  to 
begin  speaking  at  any  moment  But  I  believe  that  the 
moment  any  one  attempts  to  speak,  he  puts  in  action 
certain  muscles  near  toe  region  of  the  lungs  by  which 
to  restrain  the  issue  of  the  brenth,  so  that  only  Just  so 
much  shall  escape  as  is  necessary  to  speech,  wtilch,  by 
the  bye.  is  much  less  in  quantity  tlian  is  commonly 
thought  Now,  a  stammerer,  in  the  flutter  of  his  snirits, 
is  apt  to  overdo  this  matter,  and  to  make  the  embargo 
complete  Inctead  of  partial  Hence,  his  immediate  organs 
of  articulation  are  often  at  work  with  convulsive  action 
when  there  is  no  materuil  ready  for  them  on  which  to 
operate.  And  hence  also,  because  he  cannot  get  the 
wMterial  by  expiration,  we  often  And  him  endeavouring 
to  vocalize  an  inspiration. 


connection  is  quite  familiar,  both  theoretically 
and  practically.  The  non-independent  voweU, 
i.  e.  those  essentially  short,  may  neit  be  tried, 
each  with  every  consonant,  (still  remembering 
that  hf  w,  and  y  are  consonants  only  at  the 
beginning  of  syllables ;  and  that  r  must  now 
be  excluded,  because  it  never  makes  a  pre- 
vious vowel  essentially  short,  unless  it  is  also 
articulated  on  a  fol lowing  syllable.)  The 
next  connection  to  be  regarded  will  be  that  of 
consonants  with  vowels  following  them.  Here, 
between  some  of  the  sounds  intended  to  be 
joined,  his  habitual  spasm  either  always  or 
frequently  occurs.  This  is  what  he  has  to  re- 
move, and  in  its  place  to  fix  the  contrary 
habit ;  and  he  will  succeed  in  proportion  to 
the  patience  and  perseverance  he  employs. 
First,  the  spasm  must  be  prevented  by  tlie 
most  watchful  control  of  the  muscles,  and  by 
contrivances  of  the  fbl lowing  kind : — suppose 
the  connection  desired  is  between  k  and  a,  a« 
in  the  first  syllable  of  capable;  but  that  while 
the  back  of  the  tongue  touches  the  soft  palate, 
a  spasm  occurs,  and  the  a  cannot  instantly  be 
joined ; — let  another  trial  be  made,  but  pre- 
viously to  the  k,  join  the  simple  aspirate  to 
the  a,  that  is,  pronounce  the  syllable  Aa  .*  re- 
peat this  sellable  frequently,  and  while  re- 
peating, bnng  the  proper  part  of  the  tongue 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  soft  palate,  till  at  last 
it  touches  it  In  this  manner,  while  the  pur- 
pose was  that  of  saying  ka,  the  effect  will 
be  to  have  said  Jka,  and  by  this  kind  of  cheat  on 
himself,  he  will  have  escaped  the  spasm.  Let 
him  repeat  the  experiment  till  he  has  tran»- 
ferred  to  the  will  what  was  at  first  accom- 
plished without  the  will.  Not  even  then  is 
his  purpose  gained ;  but  long  laborious  repe- 
tition must  make  the  effort  of  the  will  an 
fffeci  of  what  precedes  it,  in  place  of  the 
spasm  which  has  hitherto  been  the  effect.  And 
what  ii  to  be  achieved  as  to  the  connection 
between  k  and  a,  which  is  supposed  for  the 
sake  of  example,  must  be  achieved  wherever 
spasm  habitually  or  frequently  occurs.  From 
the  junction  of  sounds  into  syllables,  he  must 
proceed  to  that  of  syllables  into  words,  and  of 
words  into  clauses.  In  this  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, let  him  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
the  principle  of  rhythm.  Wherever  two  or 
more  syllables  are  joined  together  in  harmo- 
nious pronunciation,  a  sense  of  pulsation  and 
remission  accompanies  their  progress,  (173,) 
and  to  the  improvement  of  this  sense  the 
stammerer  should  be  diligently  attentive.  Let 
him  keep  time  to  his  accents,  and  regulate  his 
pauses,  drawing  in  supplies  of  breath  at  places 
not  irregularly  distant,  and  he  will  march 
through  sentences  securely.  Some  formality 
of  manner  may  accompany  the  effect;  but 
this  will  hardly  be  regretted,  if  smoothness 
and  continuity  should  be  a  part  of  what  is 
gained 
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3.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


186.  It  is  not  inteDded  under  this  head  to 
U;  dovu  any  principlet  of  orthography  at 
variaoce  with  present  usage,  nor,  in  the  die- 
tionary,  will  any  attempt  be  made  to  establiith 
oaosoal  modes  of  spelling,  however  recom- 
■Bended  by  reason  or  propriety,  (one  or  two 
iastanfl*s  hereafter  noticed  scarcely  amount  to 
exceptioiis,)  but  the  written  English  language, 
as  the  oral,  will  be  represented  in  its  actual 
itate  with  as  much  fidelity  as  possible.  By 
the  sctenea,  the  principles  following  them, 
and  the  manner  of  indicating  the  pronunciation 
of  vords  in  the  dictionary,  it  is  however  ei- 
peOed  that  much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
iaooiBtstencies  of  our  spelling,  so  as  to  show 
ths  direction  that  any  changes,  if  any  are 
made,  ought  to  take.  For  this  end,  the  present 
dtctioaary  differs  purposely  from  others,  which, 
ia  spelling  words  according  to  their  sounds, 
^irqprd  the  ordinary  laws  of  spelling  in 
order  to  give  to  every  single  sound  its  single 
daracter  or  indication.  Such  was  the  plan 
proposed  by  Sheridan  in  his  dictionary,  though 
it  was  very  imperfectly  fulfilled ;  such  too  was 
Wslker*s  plan^  though  still  further  from 
betog  realised;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  plan  that 
caaoot  be  realised  entirely,  unless  characters 
are  iaveoted  for  certain  simple  elements,  e.g. 
for  ng,  tt,  fll,  shy  and  sh,  which,  being  invented, 
woald  not  be  understood.  In  the  present  dic- 
tionary, the  plan  thus  imperfectly  acted  upon 
by  others  is  altogether  given  up,  and  instead 
of  it,  those  modes  of  indicating  the  pronuncia- 
tioi  of  words  are  adopted,  which  are  conso- 
aaot  to  the  ordinary  or  most  general  laws  of 
spelling,  a  word  being  considered  irregular 
when  its  sounds  appear  under  other  modes  of 
representation  than  those  exhibited  in  the 
schemes.  To  explain  this  part  of  the  general 
desago  more  fully,  and  supply  what  may  appear 
defective  in  the  execution  of  it,  is  the  object  of 
what  follows  under  the  present  head. 

IS7.  Words  spelled  and  pronounced  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  schemes,  are,  of  course, 
dmned  quite  regular  in  their  orthography, 
aad  sodi,  if  leading  words,  are  accordiugly 
followed  by  the  same  or  by  an  equivalent 
spelliiig,  tbie  mark  (»)  standing  between  : — if 
they  are  not  leading  words,  they  will  be  found 
free  from  italic  letters,  except  in  unaccented 
•yl tables,  where  the  vowel  often  appears  in 
Italic  to  signify  the  corruption  it  is  liable  to 
receive  from  not  being  pronounced  with  the 
dtstioctnesa  of  an  accented  vowel.     But, 

183.  The  foregoing  are  not  the  only  words 
that  roost  be  considered  regular  in  their  spell- 
ing. For  reasons  of  mere  convenience,  those 
spelled  with  x  and  with  qu  are  excluded  from  the 
schemes ;  and  such  words  appear  therefore  in 
the  dictionary  as  being  irregular  in  spelling. 
Yet  when  x  is  pronounced  as  in  mix  (micks) 
and  ^«  as  in  ^ake,  (kwaki,)  the  spelling  must 
be  understood  as  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  lanjg^uage;  and  indeed, 
wi^  regard  to  the  latter  instance^  the  combi- 


nation of  letters,  kwj  b,  as  a  combination, 
altogether  alien  to  an  English  eye,  the  com- 
bined sounds  included  in  it  being  legitimately 
represented  only  by  qu.  On  the  other  hand', 
when  X  is  pronounced  as  in  Xenophou,  (Z^n- 
ophoitt)  and  qu  as  in  opaque^  (o/^ake,)  the  letters 
as  compared  with  the  sounds  they  here  receive, 
are  properly  deemed  irregular. 

189.  Letter  e  when  idle  aa  well  as  silent, 
has  been  considered  an  irregularity  in  the 
principles  preceding.  Some  exceptions,  how- 
ever, must  be  made.  It  seems  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple, or  at  least  a  universal  practice  in  our 
language,  not  merely  that  i,  but  that  u  and  v 
(originally  the  same)  shall  never  finish  a 
word.  Accordingly  we  write  o-^ve,  virhte,  mlve, 
atarvCf  &c. ;  ana  though  the  e  is  quite  useless, 
yet  even  in  an  unfamiliar  word,  every  English 
eye  would  require  its  presence  in  the  like  situ- 
ations. So  again,  the  e  appears  quite  useless 
in  browie,  lap§ef  ffiimpiCf  &c. ;  yet  if  taken  away, 
the  words  would  have  the  semblance  of  nouns 
plural,  and  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  the 
presence  of  the  e  may  be  justified  and  the 
words  deemed  regular  m  spelling.  It  is  with 
some  repugnance  that  even  letter  o  is  allowed 
to  finish  a  word :  we  write  foe,  doe,  toe,  &c., 
and  though  Johnson  writes  wo,  it  is  almost  as 
frequently  written  with  an  e  in  the  singular, 
and  always  in  the  plural,  as  are  likewise  car^o, 
echo  J  hero,  negro,  manifetto,  potato,  voicano. 
This  is  in  fact  necessary  in  the  plural  in  order 
to  make  the  spelling  of  the  last  syllable  re- 
gular, which  syllable  is  clearly  irregular  in 
foiioi,  nunciot,  &c.  The  words  peSsL-gogue, 
exargue,  groietqw,  and  others  like  them,  as  no 
use  appears  for  the  mute  ve  with  which  they 
terminate,  can  be  sheltered  from  the  charge 
of  very  irregular  orthography  only  by  classing 
them  with  the  foregoing  examples.  Of  gro^ 
tetque  it  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  q  cannot 
dispense  with  the  u,  and  the  u  cannot  dispense 
with  the  ei  but  the  true  English  mode  of 
spelling  would  be  groteth, 

190.  With  regard  to  deviations  from  the 
general  laws  of  spelling  that  have  the  sanction 
of  particular  rules,  it  is  diflScult  to  say,  of 
many  examples,  which  are,  and  which  are  not, 
the  words  irregularly  spelled  or  sounded.  Are 
bath  and  path,  (bi*,  pi*,)  batl  and /a//,  (bi>»l, 
(twi,)  mott,  (moost,)  poU,  (polt,)  move,  (mo5vc,) 
bult,  (b<S&l,)  &c.,  regular?  or  must  we  not 
rather  allow  the  claim  of  regularitv  to  hath, 
shall,  frost,  doll,  grove,  and  dull  P  It  may 
certainly  be  contended  that  the  former  words 
do  not  violate  the  genius  of  our  language  in 
their  spelling  and  sound,  but  that  they  are  at 
variance  with  its  most  general  laws  is  plain  ; 
and  in  that  predicament  the  plan  of  the  dic- 
tionary considers  them.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  first  syllable  o(l-dea  and  the  last  of 
muiti'plg  are  deemed  regular,  while  the  first  of 
i-magine  {^lagine)  and  the  last  of  amp/^  (am- 
pll\^)  are  deemed  irregular,  although  it  is  true 
that  this  so  called  irregular  sound  of  i  or  y. 
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is  tlie  gound  it  usually  takes  in   unaccented 
syllables. 

191.  We  come  next  to  notice  some  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  spelling  of  certain  classes  of 
words  iu  our  lan^age,  which  might  undoubt- 
edly have  been  corrected  in  this  dictionary,  as 
they  have  partially  been  in  others,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  work  had  been  to  correct,  and  not 
to  exhibit,  the  actual  orthography  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  correspondence  with  Johnson's 
practice,  supported  by  that  of  his  last  editor, 
Todd,  aU  the  words  originally  terminating  in 
or  and  derived  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French  language,  might  have  been  spelled 
consistently  with  honour i/awur,  &c. ;  but  where^ 
except  in  dictionaries,  do  we  now  find  errour 
and  ntperiovrf  Or  Webstei^s  example  with 
regard  to  the  whole  class  might  have  been 
followed,  and  the  termination  in  or  adopted 
consistently  throughout.  Such,  however,  is 
not  the  practice  of  the  day,  although  some 
^ears  ago  thei*e  was  a  great  tendency  towards 
It.  The  following,  indeed,  are  still  inclined  to 
the  Latin  termination,  and  some  of  them  so 
decidedly,  that  to  write  them  with  our  would 
incur  the  opinion  of  great  singularity,  if  not  of 
fault:  error,  emperor y  governor,  warrior,  supe- 
rior, horror,  tremor,  dolor,  tumor ^  tenor,  ciangor, 
faigor,  tavor.  Humor  in  the  medical  sense  is 
inclined  to  the  Latin  form ;  in  its  more  fre- 
quent senses,  it  continues  the  termination  usual 
with  our  old  writers.  Splendor  appears  even 
in  Bailey's  dictionary  in  the  Latin  form,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  ground  modern 
writers  should  prefer  the  other  form.  Making 
these  exceptions,  and  adding  all  such  Latin 
words  in  or  as  are  scarcely  yet  naturalized, 
Johnson's  orthography  of  the  words  in  question 
will  be  followed. 

192.  The  same  inconsistency,  arising  from 
the  same  cause,  attaches  to  words  that  in  the 
original  Latin  commenced  with  the  preposition 
m.  Those  among  them  that  have  been  de- 
rived by  us  through  the  French  language, 
very  commonly,  but  not  always,  appear  with 
the  French  form  of  that  prefix,  namely  011.' 
but  nothing  can  be  more  wavering  than  the 
practice  of  writers  on  this  point,  and  diction- 
aries increase  the  uncertainty  by  giving,  in 
many  instances,  both  forms.  In  this  dictionary 
one  or  the  other  form  will  always  be  decidedly 
adopted ;  so  that  the  inspector  who  does  not 
find  a  word  of  this  class  under  one  head,  must 
seek  for  it  under  the  other.  It  may  be  further 
mentioned  that  words  in  ent  are  also  liable  in 
many  instances  to  fluctuate  between  that,  the 
Latin  form,  and  the  French  form  in  ant.  If 
there  is  any  kind  of  a  principle  to  determine 
a  doubt  in  this  case,  it  is  this,  that  the  latter 
form  should  be  used  for  the  adjective  and  the 
abstract  substantive  derived  from  it,  as  de- 
pendent, dependencr,  and  the  French  form  for 
the  common  substantive  noun,  as  a  depen- 
dant; but  the  principle  b  not  consistently 
acted  upon. 

193.  Much  uncertainty  also  prevails  with 
respect  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  that 
formerly  terminated  in  iek  ;  the  practice  of  the 
present  day  being  to  drop  the  superfluous  h. 


not  on  that  account  solely,  but  because  the 
majority  of  the  words  are  related  to  correspond- 
ent forms  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  afford  no 
example  for  doubling  the  consonant,  Johnson 
indeed,  and  his  editor  Todd,  spell  all  these 
words  in  the  old  English  fashion;  but  who 
now  writes  munek  or  poHticktf  Some  have 
proposed  that  the  change  in  (question  sboald 
extend  only  to  words  of  classical,  and  not  to 
those  of  Saxon  parentage ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  these  last  are  monosyllables, 
the  distinction  is  partially  observed :  yet  ^uAop- 
rick  and  bailiunck  often  appear  without  the  JL 
Further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  final  k 
must  be  restored  in  certain  derivative  forms ; 
for  though  we  write  to  /yoHc  and  to  irq/JHc 
without  the  k,  we  cannot  dispense  with  it  in 
frolicking,  trafficking,  and  trafficker.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Webster,  who  carries  the  omis- 
sion of  the  final  i(  so  far  as  to  drop  it  in  biiJkop- 
rick,  restores  it  in  such  instances  as  frolic  and 
traffic,  as  if  the  practice  of  doubling  the  last 
consonant  (hard  c  and  k  are  the  same)  on 
adding  a  syllable  to  a  word,  were  a  novelty  in 
our  language  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 

194.  Of  the  inconsistencies  in  our  spelling, 
this  very  practice  of  doubling  the  final  conso- 
nant on  adding  a  syllable,  gives  birth  to  not  a 
few.  In  most  cases,  the  reason  for  or  against 
it  is  plain  enough.  Thus  in  adding  ed,  er,  &c, 
to  mat,  fit,  befit,  the  /  roust  be  doubled,  lest  we 
should  pronounce  ma'-ted,  ft-ter,  befi'ted;  but 
it  is  not  doubled  in  bait-ed,  ben'efit-ed,  &c., 
because  if  we  pronounce  6at*-ted,  ben'<fi-ted, 
(ben*efh-tedj  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the 
true  sound,  or  prevent  the  meaning  from  being 
plain.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  double 
p  in  toonhipped,  worshipper,  &c^  the  second  /  in 
travelling,  traveller,  &c.,  are  quite  unnecessary 
on  any  other  score  than  to  satisfy  the  preju- 
dices of  the  eye ;  and  on  this  ground  alone  is 
the  usual  spelling  retained  in  the  following 
dictionary. 

195.  In  many  cases  besides  the  foregoing, 
the  propriety  of  dropping  one  of  a  double  con- 
sonant IS  attended  with  like  doubt,  and  con- 
sequent inconsistency  of  practice.  Every  body 
drops  an  /  in  /all  and  full  when  compounded 
as  in  /o  befal,  and  in  careful: — are  we  then  to 
make  this  practice  universal,  as  we  seem  in- 
clined to  do  in  foretel,  bethral,  enrol,  &c.  ?  or 
are  these  to  be  considered  exceptions,  and  the 
general  practice  to  be,  the  retention  of  both 
consonants,  as  in  snowball,  handmiU,  dunghill, 
&e.  ?  Unfortunately  these  questions  admit  not 
of  any  satisfactory  answer.  It  is  certain  that 
on  the  first  compounding  of  words,  the  practice 
is,  to  retain  the  orthogpraphy  of  the  primitives ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  these  compounds 
are  inclined  to  drop  their  superfluous  letters 
after  having  been  long  established  as  distinct 
words  of  the  language :  (compare  Prin.  136.) 
Hence  Johnson  thought  himself  justified  in 
spelling  with  a  single  final  consonant  such 
words  as  doumfal,  waierfal,  dunghil,  &c.,  though 
he  left  other  words,  as  recall^  molehill,  &c,  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  original  letters.  In 
snbsequent  editions  his  editors,^  as  to  many  of 
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the  former  instenoei,  have  restored  the  original 
ipelltB^  and  the  pablic  hare  geoerallj  acqui- 
9otd  ia  the  change.  Yet  the  original  ten- 
deaqr  still  remains,  and  many  words  have 
yielded  to  it  irreclaimably.  With  this  tendency 
and  its  pennanent  effects  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  conBteraeting  labours  of  hosts  of  verbal 
critica  OD  the  other,  entire  consistaiicy  of  prac- 
tice OB  thb  poiot  b  hopeless. 

196.  Such  are  some  of  the  inconsistencies 
of  oor  orthography.  To  these  almost  every 
dactiooary  opposes  its  schemes  of  partial  im- 
provcflseot;  bat  as  no  one  editor  chooses  to 
wilow  the  track  of  another,  the  attempts  only 
reader  the  aetaal  practice  still  more  uncertain. 
Webster,  who,  to  establish  his  own  plans  of 
isiproveflsent,  sets  aathority  and  custom  at  de- 
fiaace»  might  reatonably  have  been  expected 
to  toiiow  Todd's  slight  infringement  of  actual 
practioe  in  the  spelling  otjudgmentyobridgmeni, 
aad  mkamwiedgmemt^  to  which  Todd  restores 
the  oiMtted  r,  in  order  that  they  may  not  ex- 


hibit the  otherwise  unexampled  irregularity  of 
g  soft  before  a  consonant ;  and  this  innovation 
was  the  more  excusable,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  hdgtmeni  appears  in  ali  the  editions  of 
Johnson  with  the  e,  though  the  other  words 
are  without  it: — but  the  American  lexico- 
grapher, instead  of  taking  up  and  sanctioning 
this  slight  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the 
day,  chooses,  in  this  instance,  to  run  with  the 
current.  If  the  same  course  were  pursued  in 
this  dictionary  with  regard  to  the  words  in 
question,  it  would  but  be  in  unison  with  its 
declared  plan  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
the  more  correct,  however  less  usual  spelling, 
is  for  once  adopted,  (namely  judgement^ 
abridgement,  aeknotoledgementt)  in  onJer  to 
show  that  the  public  (who  will '  doubtless 
continue  to  reject  the  hint)  never  take  their 
fashion  of  spelling  from  a  dictionary,  but  ex- 
pect that  a  dictionary  shall  take  its  fashion 
of  spelling  from  them. 


4.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETYMOLOGY. 


197.  Etymology  is  a  distribution  of  words 
according  to  their  themes  or  roots,  which 
thcsaea  a^p  either  the  primary  forma  that 
braach  oat  into  the  various  inflections  required 
ia  speech ;  or  they  are  the  primary  tneamng$ 
which  the  words  bore  ia  anotlier  or  the  same 
laagmage,  before  they  had  migrated  into  a 
diflisreDt  dialect,  or  ioto  new  shades  of  mean- 
iag.  Ia  the  former  view,  etymology  belongs  to 
graa&mar;  in  the  latter,  it  is  generally  reckoned 
wmom^  the  higher  branches  of  philology. 
With  regard  to  etymology  in  both  these 
seases,  all  that  is  proposed  at  present  is  to 
accooat*  under  the  former  view,  for  some  few 
deviations  in  this  dictionary  from  the  usual 
■aaner  of  distinguishing  or  specifying  words, 
aad  to  show  the  nature  and  method  of  the 
coMBsoB  inflections,  which,  because  they  are 
ftTwnnmj  are  not  inserted  in  the  dictionary : — 
8Bd»  aader  the  latter  view,  to  state  how  far 
the  plan  of  the  dictionary  is  consistent  with 
aay  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  words,  in  order 
that  no  more  may  be  expected  in  this  parti- 
calar  thaa  its  design  can  comprehend. 

198.  Nothing  can  be  more  unphilosophical 
Chaa  the  attonpt  made  by  some  writers, 
Uarrisv  for  instance,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  parts  of  speech  by  a  reference  to  the 
aatara  €4  oar  thoughts*^  A  thought  is  in- 
dhrisiblay  but  a  sentence  is  made  up  of  parts, 
which  parts  are  therefore  inexplicaDle  by  the 
aatare  of  the  thought  expressed.  It  is  possible 
to  conoeive  a  language  with  only  two  sorts  of 
words ;  nay,  in  a  state  perfectly  untaught,  man 
has  only  his  natoral  cries,  the  cry,  like  the 
thought  or  the  feeling  it  is  meant  to  sip^ify, 
being  in  such  case  indivisible.  Of  artificial 
speech,  the  noun  and  the  verb  are  the  only 
fsainrisl  parts;   and  the  diff'erenca  between 

ia  BMrely  eoDveotional,  a  sign  agreed 


upon  for  the  distinction  being  annexed  in 
some  way  to  one  of  them.  The  noun  signifies 
something  known,  or  felt,  or  thought  of,  but 
it  has  not  the  power  to  signify  it  as  a  sentence ; 
the  verb  has  this  power,  because  it  has  the 
sign  by  which  it  is  agreed  that  this  power  shall 
be  understood  :  thus.  To  hope  is  a  verb  because 
the  prefix  to  implies  its  power  to  signify  a 
sentence:  hope  is  a  noun,  because  it  has  no 
such  sign :  cnii  is  a  verb,  because  the  sense  it 
bears  as  a  verb  is  never  expressed  by  a  cor- 
respondent noun  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
sense  of  to  hope  is  expressed  by  the  noun  hope. 
The  ditferences  among  theother  parts  of  speech 
are  properly  resolvable  only  in  the  same 
manner:  amait  is  an  adjective,  because  it  is 
never  used  but  with  a  substantive:  good^  ab- 
stractedly, is  not  an  adjective,  but  an  adjective 
and  a  substantive,  being  sometimes  used  as  the 
one,  and  sometimes  as  the  other.  The  ordinary 
practice  in  dictionaries,  is  to  exhibit  two  words 
in  such  cases,  e,  g»  good,  an  adj.  and  good  a 
subs. ;  a  practice  arising  out  of  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  real  difi'erences  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  A  brick  which  is  fitted  to  be  used  in- 
differently, either  at  the  corner  or  in  the  front 
of  a  rising  edifice,  should  surely  not  be  spe- 
cified in  the  catalogue  as  a  brick  of  two  sorts, 
while  it  awaits  the  builder's  hand  to  be  turned 
to  one  purpose  or  the  other :  it  is  only  when 
there  is  one  form  of  brick  for  the  corner 
position,  and  one  for  the  front,  that  the  things 
are  in  their  nature  different.  So  again,  a  verb 
which  is  sometimes  active,  and  sometimes 
neuter,  is  not  a  distinct  word  in  the  two  cases, 
if  its  meaning  remains  the  same  in  both,  with 
no  other  difference  than  more  or  less  ab- 
straction: since,  if  a  difference  like  this  is 
allowed  to  make  two  distinct  words  out  of  one, 
^en  all  the  different  shades  of  meaning  to 
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which  every  word  »  liable,  will,  in  every  case, 
multiply  it  into  so  many  distinct  words.    In- 
deed,   it    will    sometimes    happen     that    a 
secondary  departs  so  widely  from  the  primary 
meaning  of  a  word,  as  to  render  it  advisable 
to  consider  the  two  meanings  as  two  words : 
for  instance,  court,  a  yard,  or  paved  Mclosure, 
and  court,  in  the  sense  of  solicitation,  address. 
For,   suppose  it  possible  to  trace  the  latter 
meaning  up  to  the  former,  yet  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  meaning  are  so  different  as  to  render 
the  connection   a  matter  of  curiosity  rather 
than  of  utility.    On  this  principle,  although  a 
verb  active  and  a  verb  neuter  of  the  same 
form   will     not  in  general   be  exhibited  as 
distinct  words,  yet  when,  as  with  the  verb  to 
become,  the  active  sense   is  wholly  different 
from  the  neuter,  they  will  be  exhibited  as  dis- 
tinct words,  however  related  by  etymological 
ties.    With  still  stronger  reason  will  words  be 
kept  distinct  which  differ  both  in  meaning  and 
in  etymology,   and  which  would   never  have 
been  confounded  but  from  an  accidental  iden- 
tity of  form.    With  what  propriety,  for  in- 
8tance,can  the  pope*s  buU,  and  butt,  the  animal, 
be  mingled  as  diverse  meanings  of  the  same 
word,  when,  on  every  ground  that  can  betaken, 
they  are  evidently  different  words  P    And  yet 
the  same  dictionaries  that  so  carefully  sepa- 
rate one  and  the  same  verb  into  two  words, 
because  it  is  capable  of   an  active    and    a 
passive  use,  are  continually  mingling,  after  this 
fashion,  words  that  never  were  related,  and 
which  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  acci- 
dent of  being  written  in  the  same  way. 

199.  The  orthography,  etymology,  syntax, 
and  prosody  of  a  language,  being  duly  treated, 
form  a  grammar  of  that  language.  Without 
the  formal  undertaking  of  an  English  gram- 
mar, the  first  and  last  of  these  parts,  ortho- 
graphy and  prosody,  have  been  considered  in 
the  previous  pages  as  far  as  practical  benefit 
seems  attainable.  As  to  the  third,  syntax, 
this,  in  our  language,  is  so  simple,  that  any 
development  of  its  principles  would  but  be  the 
statement  of  such  as  belong  to  universal 
grammar;  of  which  it  would  ne  quite  out  of 
place  here  to  treat.  It  remains,  then,  in  order 
to  complete  the  practical  objects  of  an  English 
grammar,  only  to  refer  to  the  various  changes 
or  inflections  of  words  which  belong  to  etymo- 
logy in  the  grammatical  application  of  the 
term. 

The  Articxje  a  often  takes  the  form  on .-  see 
the  rule  for  this  in  the  dictionary  under  An. 

SuBSTANTivss  form  their  plural  by  adding  « 
to  the  singular;  as  baok^  bookMi  but  when  $ 
would  be  incapable  of  distinct  pronunciation. 
CM,  making  another  syllable,  are  added  to  form 
the  plural ;  as  church,  ckmreh-^t ;  loih,  Ituh-^t; 
fox,  fox-ti  ;  ihct,  kiu-fif — such  syllable  being 
pronounced  Tz :  (151 :)  and  nouns  that  end  in 
tf  not  preceded  by  a  vowel,  form  their  plural 
by  changing  y  into  iet ;  as  J(y,  Jlitt ;  fanf'Cy, 
(fa^'.ce^J,) /<m-<?ie*,  («n-cTi ;  120,)  All  other 
modes  of  forming  the  plural  are  accounted 
irregular,  that  is  to  say,  are  unusual ;  which 
irreeular  modes  are  noted  at  the  respective 
words  in  the  dictionary. 


The  Gknitivb,  or  as  otherwise  called,  Poa- 
sBssivB  case  of  substantives,  is  signified  in 
English  by  '«,  which  is  pronounced  precisely 
like  the  plural  «;  as  man,  man's  ;  men,  men*§  ; 
and  like^f  when  it  occurs,  as  in  Church'' $,  fox' a. 
But  when  harshness  would  follow  the  reUm- 
tion  and  pronunciation  of  the  genitive  «,  it  is 
usual  to  place  only  the  apostrophe :  thus,  the 
plural  genitive  bitf9'$  is  shortened  into  ^>^^9 
churche»'$  into  ekurehe^,  and  even  the  genitive 
singular  oontciene^s  into  conscience*. 

Adjectives  being  monosyllables,  or  dis- 
syllables if  accented  on  the  last  syllable^  or 
accented  on  the  first  if  the  last  syllable  should 
end  in  y  or  le,  form  their  comparative  and 
superlative  by  r  or  er,  »t  or  c»t,  the  final  y  of 
those  which  so  terminate  being  dianged  intot  / 
as  white,  whiter y  wMteit ;  fair,  fairer,  faireet ; 
polite,  politer,  politest ;  happy,  happier,  happiett ; 
able,  abler,  abiett.  Some  monosyllabic  adjec- 
tives have  not  a  comparative  and  superlative 
of  their  own,  but  borrow  those  of  some  other 
word  whose  positive  is  obsolete  ;  as  bad,  which 
takes  worae  and  wont  for  its  degrees  of  conn- 
parison.  In  general,  those  adjectives  which 
form  their  degrees  irregularly  are  noted  at 
their  places  in  the  dictionary. 

Pronouns  not  being  liable  to  regular  modes 
of  inflection,  have  their  respective  inflections 
indicated  in  the  dictionary. 

Vehbs  form  their  second  person  singular 
of  the  present  indicative  by  the  addition  of  et 
or  est  to  the  first  person  ;  as  /  love,  thou  loveet ; 
I  read,  thou  reaaett ;  and  their  third  person 
singular  by  the  addition  of  «oref.  or  changing 
y  into  id,  precisely  as  nouns  form  their  plural ; 
as  he  lovet,  he  reads^  he  JUhety  he  alliaf,  he 
tullies,  (suKlTz  ;)-^the  other  form  of  the  third 
person,  namely,  in  th,  may  be  considered  ob- 
solete: and  as  to  the  remaining  persons  of  the 
present  tense,  they  have  no  variation  from  the 
first  person  singular :— of  the  past  tense,  the 
second  person  singular  is  formed  by  adding  ei 
or  eit  to  the  first  person;  as  /  loveti,  thou 
lovedtt ;  J  felt,  thou  felteet ;  the  other  persons 
have  no  variation.  In  the  subjunctive  mood, 
the  present  tense  (so  called)  has  no  variation 
throughout  its  persons,  and  the  past  tense  (so 
called)  is  the  same  in  form  and  variation  as 
the  past  of  the  indicative ;  except  the  verb 
To  be.  Verbs  which  depart  from  these  general 
rules  are  noted  with  their  peculiar  inflections 
in  the  dictionary :  and,  under  the  word  Sub- 
JUNCTXVB,  a  rule  will  be  found  for  the  use  of 
this  mood ;  as,  under  the  word  shall,  some 
hints  are  furnished  for  the  proper  interchange 
of  this  word  and  will. 

The  Participles  of  verbs  are  formed,  the 
one  by  adding  ing,  the  other  d  ot  ed  in  the 
infinitive;  as  farming  and  formed  from  7b 
form.  The  omission  of  final  e,  as  in  toviny,  is 
no  irregularity ;  nor  must  the  doubling  of  a 
final  consonant  be  accounted  one,  as  in  fttiny, 
^ ted,  (rom  Thft;  except  in  such  instances 
as  travelling,  travelled,  from  To  travel;  wor* 
shipping,  tporthipped,  from  To  worship  :  see  194. 
The  last  are,  however,  irregularities  of  ortho- 
graphy rather  than  of  etymology  ;  and,  being 
confined  to  a  few  words,  chiefly  those  in  e,  will 
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■ot  be  Dotked  in  the  dictionary.  The  Pue- 
TBEiT,  or  Past  tense,  is  formed  precisely  as  the 
past  or  passive  participle;  and  verbs  are  ac- 
cordingly deemed  regular  when  this  tense  and 
the  corresponding  participle  are  formed  by  d 
oted;  as  To  ibo«,  1  hvedf  Loved;  To  form,  I 
/trwted^  Forwud,  Irregular  verbs,  or  those 
vbicb  deviate  from  these  examples,  are  noted 
with  their  peculiar  inflections  in  the  dictionary. 

Certain  Adverbs  are  liable  to  degrees  of 
comparison  under  circumstances  already  noted 
in  speaking  of  adjectives. 

PRXPOsmoKS,  Conjunctions,  Intbbjvc- 
runts,  are  indeclinable. 

20€l  The  etymology  of  the  English  lan- 
guage^ uaiDg  the  term  in  its  higher  appli- 
catiofi,  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
Mirictiff  English  dictionary  only  to  a  certain 
degree ;  and  the  plan  of  the  present  dictionary 
havbg  the  limitation  just  noticed,  the  roots  of 
words  which  have  no  eiisteoce  in  English  are 
exduded  from  its  pages.  As  far,  however,  as 
words  can  be  traced  to  their  originals,  without 
the  eipresa  quotation  of  words  which  are  not 
Eogiish,*^  so  far  will  their  etymologies  be  at- 

«•  I  voald  not  tat  a  moment  be  uodentood  to  depre- 
mte  lUi  part  of  lexioogrsphy,  or  deny  its  indispensable 
mx  n  mm  ia  an  English  diettonaiy,  not  meant,  as  thi*  \; 
tm  eoamoa.  general  use.  A  dictionary  havlnc  the  ob- 
ject* of  tha  preMnt  one,  ia  necesearily  limited  In  nace 
aarf  faalk«  and  two  things  are  excluded  frum  it  which,  in 
a  dkthiniry  of  higher  pretensions,  are  of  primary 
eoaepra:  tlw  on«  of  these  is  alluded  to  abore ;  the  other 
is  e^uUly  inipoTtJuit,  bat  impossible  in  a  dictionary  of 
Boanate  sixe. — c^ootations  of  authors  to  illustrate  and 
|Htify  the  definitions.  In  precisely  those  psrticulara 
IS  vhaefathis  dUctionary  b  deficient,  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
liehafdsoa,  publishing  at  the  same  time  with  it,  is  re* 
■arkabW  eopkms.  Of  a  work  thus  standing  on  other 
snd  U»er  groond,  all  rivalry  on  my  part  is  of  course 
sat  of  uie  qneation;  and  I  may  be  believed  when  I  sav, 
I  cordblly  rejoiee  in  the  benefit  our  literature  is  likely 
ts  derive  from  a  dietionarT  which,  by  its  plan  and  extent, 
appears  Tikely  to  leave  all  its  predecessors  fiir  behind. 
One  fisatore  <h  the  plan  appears  to  agree  with  that  which 
I  ba*e  coBcriTed  and  pursued, — I  mean  the  clatsinff  of 
woids  vhicb  are  d  the  same  Ikmily.  I  know  not  how 
tu  the  plaas  are  coineident  in  this  respect;  but  tlie 
MulaxUy,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  solemnly  declare  to  be 
aendental;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Kicbardson's  work, — 


tempted  to  be  shown.     For  this  end,   words 
will  generally  be  classed  so  as  to  eihibit  their 
affinities  ;  the  primary  or  original  meaning  of 
words  will  often  be  alluded  to,  though  without 
example   in   English   use;   and     words    and 
meanmgs  once  existmg,  will  be  traced  down- 
wards,  as  far  as  necessary  brevity  may  permit, 
to  the  present  state  of  the  language.   Common 
prefixes,  which  enter  into  the  meaning  of  mul- 
titudes  of    words,    sometimes    with    diverge 
eflfect,  will  be  carefully  explained,  and   their 
various  effect  discriminated.    The  knowledge 
of  these  will  often  be  a  key  by  which  to  ap- 
proach the  original  meaning  of  many  words 
hitherto   locked  op  from   the  mere  English 
scholar.    But  common  terminations,  properly 
examined,  promise  to  be  still  more  useful  in 
this  way;  and  as  these  could  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  dictionary,  it   is  proposed   to 
conclude  this  development  of   "  Principles," 
with  the  following  Index,  fitted,  by  the  useful 
preliminary  information  it  supplies,  to  come 
before  the  larger  work. 

indeed,  the  first  part  of  it  (one-thirtieth  of  the  whole) 
was  not  publlshed,~tlll  more  than  half  of  mine  was 
written,  and  a  great  part  of  it  printed:  or  if,  as  1  under- 
stand  to  bo  the  case,  a  part  of  Mr.  Richardson's  dicthm- 
ary  had  been  long  before  the  public  in  the  pages  of  the 
Encyclopedia  MetropoliUna,  yet  I  knew  not  of  its 
existence,  nor  have  1  yet  seen  it  there.  It  may  be  no- 
cessarv  to  add  that  these  "Principles'*  have  teen 
printed  subsequently  to  a  great  part  of  the  dictionary 
which  follows  them. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  contemporary  die- 
tionaries,  I  may  be  excused  for  adverting  to  a  statem<*ut 
I  have  seen  in  some  prospectus,  that,  when  Mr.  Sheridaw 
published  his  pronouncing  dictionary,  the  booksellers 
were  so  jealous  of  its  success,  that  they  empk)ved 
Walker  to  write  his,  expressly  to  start  it  in  the  market 
against  Sheridan's.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  this  charge  against  booksellers  lonj; 
since  deceased;  bat  lest  a  similar  motive  should  bt« 
alleged  against  my  employers.  I  hereby  declare,  lliat 
when  they  proposed  thi*  work  to  mo,  there  was  no  new 
dictionarv,  either  in  publication  or  in  promise.  >Rhich 
thcT  could  have  a  notion  of  opposing;  and  my  an^twrr 
to  their  proposal,  aceompanying  a  plan  of  the  proscut 
dictionary,  wni  dated  an  far  buck  as  Feb.  17.  I83i ;  tincii 
whi<«h  time  I  have  been  more  or  less  actively  employetl 
in  getting  together  the  materials,  or  in  arranging  them. 


AN  INDEX  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  COMMON 

TERMINATIONS. 

V  P<w  the  piepsrstion  of  this  Index,  I  am  indebted  chiefly  to  my   son  Lkopold,  my  coadjutor  tlironi;U 

the  whole  work. 


W«dstBdiBg  IB 


•»c-»cy, 

-act. 


•ad. 
-id, 


} 


are,  with  few  exceptions,  nouns  substantive  adopted  from  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
&c. ;  as  comma,  ideoj  era,  $o/a :  or  the  plural  number  of  nouns  terminating  in 
tan  or  au  in  the  singular;  as  errata,  genera^  which  are  the  plurals  of  erratum 
and  genu$.  As  a  distinction  from  the  names  of  the  metals  in  um,  (see  -um,)  some 
chemists  adopt  a  for  the  characteristic  termination  of  the  names  of  the  earths 
and  alkalies :  thus  instead  of  baryte$,  ttronti/ei,  aiumine,  potaa,  &c.,  they  say  baryta, 
ttrontia,  aiumina,  potatta  ;  and,  correspondently,  si/ica,  gtucina^  ioda,  ammonia^  &c 
But  other  names  of  earths,  as  /ime,  zircon,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been  assimilated  to 
these;  nor  are  all  chemists  agreed  in  the  assimilation  of  the  rest, 
see  -ic,  and  -cy. 

are  relations  of  actut,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  agOf  to  act,  to  perform ;  as 
to  react,  to  transact,  exact,  (adj.) 

are  frequently  titles  of  heroic  or  mock  heroic  poems  ]  shortened  from,  or  on  the 
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Words  ending  in 


-ade, 
-adO| 


-age, 


-agogue, 


-a' 


pattern  of*  words  shortened  from  Greek  genitives;  as  JUad,  Eneidt  Bamad:~-~ 
sometimes  they  are  names  of  number ;  as  myriad,  chiliad i  sometimes,  names  of 
spaces  of  time ;  as  hebdomad,  olympiad, 

are  very  often  nouns  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the  continental  languages;  as 
barricade,  esca/ade,  colonnade,  goiconade,  masquerade, 

are  chiefly  adopted  Italian  words,  as  barricadOf  bravado^  which  frequently  drop 
into  the  French  form  exemplified  above. 

are  Latin  nouns  plural  often  without  a  singular,  which  singular  would  terminate 
in  a;  as  exuvue,  acidulee,  itriec  ;  or  they  are  Latin  nouns  in  the  genitive  case,  that 
is,  including  the  force  of  the  preposition  of;  as  aqua  viltt,  literally,  the  water  o/\i(e. 
are  chiefly  nouns  of  English  formation,  having  a  collective  or  abstract  meaning ; 
as  herbage,  pillage,  vaualage,  brokerage,  wharfage:  they  sometimes  signify  money 
paid  for  something:  e.  g,  for  brokerage  or  wharfage:  but  this  is  generally  a 
secondary,  not  the  primary  meaning.  Note,  that  from  among  words  of  this 
termination,  those  in  -gage,  and  also  those  in  -alla-g^>  must  be  distinguished  : 
see  -gage,  and  -alla-ge. 

are  nouns  signifying  he  or  that  which  leads,  drives,  or  brings  something,  beinj; 
related  to  the  Greek  ^y^yit,  (agogos,)  a  leader ;  as  demagogue,  pijftmagogue, 
ignagogue. 

are  very  frequently  adjectives  shortened  from  Latin  words  in  alitj  as  regal,  legal, 
frugal,  martial:  those  in  -cal>  however,  are  more  frequently  derived  from  Latin 
words  in  cus  than  caiit;  (see  -cal.)  Sometimes  they  are  words  which  originally 
terminated  in  all;  as  to  inthral,  to  miscal,  and  which  retain  in  pronunciation  the 
broad  sound  of  the  a. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  word  aXyt,  (algos,)  pain ;  as  cardialgy,  cephalafyg. 
see  -lity,  and  -ity. 

are  nouns  compounded  with  the  Greek  word  lixx»yii,  (alMa-ge^)  diange  or 
transposition  ;  as  enallage,  (e  not  mut^)  hypaUage, 

are  sometimes  abstract  names  of  oflSoes,  formed  by  the  addition  of  mlly  to  the 
common  name;  as  from  mayor,  mayoralty, 

are  arbitrary  compounds  with  authors*  names;  as  VTalpohana^  Jokmoniana,  which 
mean,  sayings,  anecdotes,  and  other  things  of  or  relating  to  Walpole,  &c. 
are  often  abstract  nouns ;  as  chapellany,  ca$tellany,  villany,  botany, 
are  most  frequently  abstract  nouns  from  Latin  words  in  -antia  and  -entia ;  as 
elegance,  dbttinence;  or  that  follow  the  pattern  of  nouns  so  derived ;  as  diiturbance, 
dependence.    Those  in  -ance  often  come  to  us  through  the  French  language, 
are  chiefly  adjectives  derived  from  L^tin  adjectives  in  anut  or  anis ;  as  profane, 
insane, 

are  nouns  compounded  with  the  Greek  word  &t4^mrct,  (anthropos,)  man ;  as 
misanthropy,  philanthropy, 

are  generally  adjectives  from  Latin  participial  adjectives  in  am;  as  coruscant, 
vagrants 

are  frequently  adjectives  shortened  from  Latin  adjectives  in  oris;  as  familiar, 
auxiliar,  perpendicular,  military.  Words  of  the  latter  termination  are  commonly 
from  Latin  adjectives  in  arius,  as  mercenary ;  which  are  very  often  substantives 
as  well  as  adjectives. 

are  nouns  compounded  with  or  allied  to  the  Greek  word  a^x^,  (ar'-che.)  supre- 
macy, government ;  as  monarchy,  a  monarch,  a  tetrarch. 

are  frequently  nouns  of  common  English  formation,  designating  persons  from 
their  character,  quality,  or  condition  ;  as  niggard,  dotard,  wizard, 
are  modern  compounds  with  the  Greek  noun  a^ififiif,  (arithmos,)  number ;  as 
logarithm.    Algorithm  or  algorism  is,  however,  originally  Arabic,  and  assimilated 
probably  through  ignorance. 

are  always  nouns  substantive,  and  are  generally  contracted  from  Greek  nouns  in 
mefMt,  (asma;)  as  miasm,  pleonasm,  phantasm.  Some  of  these  have  their  Greek 
plural ;  as  miasmata.    See  -zm. 

are  nouns  of  diminution  or  depreciation,  as  poetaster  ,*  often  formed  spontaneously 
in  imitation  of  the  Italian  idiom;  as  grammaticaster,  lutiniiaster,  &c 
in  chemistry,  are  names  of  salts  containing  more  than  one  degree  of  oxygen,  as 
sulphate,  phosphate;  those  which  contain  but  one  degree  having  names  termmating 
in  -ite,  as  sulphite,  phosphite.  In  common  language,  they  are  very  frequently 
verbs;  as  to  initiate,  to  deliberate,  to  confederate ;  or  adjectives  agreeing  with  these, 
as  initiate,  &c.,  which  sort  of  adjectives  are  now  often  replaced  by  the  participial 
forms,  as  initiated,  confederated,  sometimes  even  where  there  is  no  verb  to  wairant 
the  participial  form :  thus,  situated  has  almost  universally  but  imprcperly  taken 
place  of  situate.  In  many  instances^  they  are  names  of  an  oflice  or  dignity ;  as 
electorate,  palatinate^  pontificate, 

-bark,  are  allied  to  the  French  word  barque,  a  vessel ;  as  to  embark^  to  disembarks 


-algy, 
-ahty, 
-all  age. 


-alty, 

*ana, 

-any, 
-ance 
-ence 


•ane, 

-anthropy, 

-ant, 

-ar,  I 
-ary,j 


-arch,  1 
-archy,j 
-ard, 

-arithm. 


-asm, 

aster, 
ate, 
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Words  endinf  in 


-bate, 


-bite, 
-bie, 

-bUity, 


-biy, 
•buU,     f 


rough,) 
7»        J 


-brrrougfa,  | 

•bor^, 

-bwrr» 

-bouni,) 

•born,   > 

-barn,  J 

-bote^ 

-bre, 
-banie» 


-cerfc 


-ceasioo, 
-oeive,     % 

•cepCioii,r 
-capieot,  j 


-chord, 
^hronousy  ) 
-cbrooisiRy  j 
-chymj,    j 
^chjmist,  J 


-cideatp 


are  allied  to  the  Latin  word  batis,  the  lowest  part  or  foundation ;  as  io  abase, 
to  debase, 

are  sometiines  relations  ojf  the  French  verb  baiire,  to  beat ;  as  io  abate,  io  debate  : 
the  s^ise  is  generally  figurative. 

are  related,  sometimes  through  the  French,  to  the  Latin  verb  beUb,  to  make  war ; 
as  to  debel,  U  rebel;  a  rebed, 
see  lower,  next  to  -ble. 

are  adjec^ves  signifying  manner  of  living,  allied  to  the  Greek  word  fiitt,  (bios,) 
life ;  as  amphibious, 

are,  in  some  few  instances,  also  relations  of  the  Greek  word  /3iV ;  as  the  noun-sub- 
stantive a  cenobiie  ;  but  more  frequently  they  iare  English  compounds ;  as  io  backbite, 
are  very  frequently  adopted  from  the  French,  whether  substantives  or  adjectives; 
as  tronbie,  capable,  sensibie :  many,  however,  are  direct  from  Latin  words  in  abi/is 
and  ibilis,  as  fnutab/e,Jlexiblfi, 

are  substantives  alfied  to  corresponding  adjectives  of  the  previous  class,  either 
from  Latin  substantives  in  bUitas,  as  abilitp^  nobiiiiy  ;  or  formed  in  English  from 
the  adjective  without  authority  from  Latin ;  ^s  flexibility,  irascibility, 
are  generally  adverbs  from  adjectives  in  -ble ;  as  ably,  flexibly, 
are  allied,  those  of  the  former  termination  as  adjectives,  those  of  the  latter  as 
substantives,  to  the  Greek  word  ^Xtt  (bolos,)  a  cast  or  throw ;  as  amphibolous, 
\pkiboly. 


are  names  of  towns  or  boroughs,  the  three  terminations  having  the  same  meaning ; 
as  Qu€ad)or<m§kf  Edinburgh,  Newbury, 

are  names  of  places  situate  on  a  brook ;  as  Eastboum,  Holbom,  T\fbum, 

are  old  English  words  denoting  supply  or  material  yielded  for  the  needful  repairs 

of  something,  or  other  use ;  as  hedye-boie,  ploughrboie, 

see  —  re» 

are  allied  to  the  French  word  bourse,  a  purse  ;  as  io  disburse,  to  reimburse, 

when  names  of  places,  are  compounds  with  the  Saxon  word  by,  a  village  or  street; 

as  Grimsby,  fVeatherby, 

are  adjectives  formed  on  the  pattern  of  other  adjectives  in  -al,  from  Latin 
adjectives  in  cus  ;  as  magical,  comical}  or  they  follow  the  patterns  of  such  English 
adjectives,  as  angelical,  alphabetical:  and  note,  that  most  of  these  adjectives  are 
liable  to  be  contracted ;  as  magic,  comic,  angelic,  alphabeiic :  see  -ic 

are  names  of  places  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  cesier  or  Chester,  a  city; 
as  Doncasier,  Cirencester,  Manchester, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  cedo,  to  yield,  to  ^o,  or  depart;  of  its  kindred 
verb  eessoy  to  leave  off,  give  up,  or  cease ;  and  of  the  noun  derived  from  the  latter, 
eessio,  a  going  forth,  a  yielding  or  giving  up;  as  /o  decease;  io  proceed,  to  exceed; 
to  accede,  io  intercede;  a  recess,  a  process;  a  procession,  an  intercession, 

are  words  allied  to  the  Latin  word  capio  either  in  its  literal  sense,  to  take,  or  its 
consequential  sense,  to  take  into  the  mind  ;  those  in  -ceive  come  to  us  through 
the  French :  as  to  receive,  to  perceive,  to  deceive,  (L  e.  to  cateh  up,  to  entrap ;) 
to  intercept ;  reception,  perception,  deception  ;  recipient* 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  »i^Xj9,  (ke-le  or  ce-le,;  a  tumor;  as  hydrocele, 
bronchocele:  in  which,  and  in  other  compounds  of  this  word,  the  final  e  is  mute 
when  they  are  pronounced  as  English  words,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  with 
words  adopted  from  Greek  or  Latin  :  see  Pnn.  101. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  cemo,  to  sift,  separate,  or  distinguish ;  as  to  secern, 
to  discern, 

are  names  of  musical  instruments,  as  pentachord,  harpsichord :  see  -cord, 
are  relations  of  the  Greek  XV^*^*  (chronos,)  time;  as  synchronouSf  (adj.)  ana- 
chronism, (subs.) 

are  related  to  the  Greek  word  x^fMi,  (chyma,)  that  which  is  poured  out,  from 
XPtf  (chyo,)  to  pour  out  liquidn;  as  ahhymy,  alchymisi.  The  modern  orthography, 
chemist,  rejects  this  derivation,  and  assumes  the  word  to  be  originally  Arabic. 
are  words  related  either  to  cado  ox  to  cmdo,  Latin  verbs  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,  the  former  signifying  to  fall,  the  latter,  to  cut  or  slay.  Thus  from  the 
former  we  have  siillidde^  a  falling  of  drops,  io  coincide,  to  fall  in  with,  &c-,  and 
from  the  latter,  lapidde,  a  stone  cutter,  homicide,  a  man  slayer,  &c 
are  nouns  substantive  or  adjective  related  to  the  former  of  the  two  Latin  verbs 
mentioned  above,  generally  in  its  figurative  sense  of  to  befal  or  happen;  as 
incident,  coincident,  accident,  Occident,  &c. 
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Wordi  ending 
cision, 


-cinct, 

-cite, 

-claimt 


in 


•cle, 


-cline, 

-close, ' 

-elude, 

-clu»e, 

-coct> 
-comby 


-cope, 
-cord, 

-corn, 

-COtlD, 

-course, 
-cracy, 

-cre, 
-crease^ 

-Crete, 

-cumb. 


rrent,  > 
irse,  J 


-cur, 

-current, 

-course, 


-cuss, 
-cy. 


•dam, 

-dean,) 
-den,  j 

-deem, 

•demic, 

-dense, 
-dicty 


are  nouns  related  to  the  latter  of  the  two  Latin  verbs  mentioned  under  -cide ;  as 

fxcuion,  incition,  tiecision,  (i.  e.  a  cutting  short,)  precinoti,  (i.  e.  a  paring  or  cutting 

close  or  exactly.)    Adjectives  in  -cise  are  relations  of  the  same  word,  as  precise^ 

eoHcise. 

are  relations  of  cinctut,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  cingo,  to  gird  up,  and 

hence  to  shorten,  and  to  surround  ;  as  iuccinci,  (adj.)  precinct^  (subs.) 

are  relations  of  Latin  verbs  compounded  with  ciVo,  to  call  by  name,  to  stir  up,  to 

produce  as  a  witness ;  as  to  accite,  to  incite,  to  recite* 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  clamo,  to  cry  or  call  upon,  to  obtest:  they  are 

generally  derived  from  the  French ;  as  to  proclaim^  to  exclaim,  to  ditclaim,  to  reclaim : 

it  is  only  in  old  authors  that  any  of  these  are  substantives ;  as  an  acclaim. 

are  mostly  substantives  from  Latin  words  in  cutum  through  the  French,  or  from 

words  formed   in  French  on  the  pattern  of  such  substantives;   as  receptacle, 

tpectacle,  circle^  obttacle,  vehicle:  they  are  frequently  diminutives;   as  cornicle, 

funicUy  ventricle,  pinnacle, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  clino,  to  bend,  to  lean  in  some  direction ;  as  to 
incline,  to  recline,  to  declme. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verbs  claudo  or  cludo,  to  shut  or  enclose,  those  in  -close 
coming  to  us  through  the  French ;  as  to  unclose,  to  ditclote;  to  exclude,  to  preclude; 
occlute,  reclute, 

are  relations  of  coctui,  the  participle  of  die  Latin  verb  coquo,  to  cook,  to  prepare 
by  heat ;  as  to  decoct,  to  concoct, 

are  frequently  names  of  places  situate  between  hills,  as  Eneomb,  fV^eomb;  and 
hence  honey-comb,  as  having  hollows  or  cells.  But  many  of  these  are  compounds 
of  com6,  the  instrument  for  dividing  hair,  or  of  a  crest  resembling  this  instru- 
ment ;  as  a  currycomb,  a  cook'tcomb, 

are  compounds  of  the  Greek  noun  »»^,  (co-pe,)  a  cut  or  cutting  off;  as  tynco-pe, 
apoco-pe, 

are  words  related  originally  to  chorda,  a  Greco-Latin  word  signifying  a  musical 
string ;  as  acconl,  discord.  But  some  of  these  are  said  to  have  their  origin  from 
cor,  the  heart ;  as  concord,  record, 

if  not  English  compounds,  as  breadcorn,  peppercorn,  are  related  to  the  Latin  noun 
cornu,  a  horn ;  as  unicorn,  Capricorn* 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  nir/Mf,  (cosmos,)  the  world  ;  as  microcosm, 
-see  cur. 

are  abstract  nouns  signifying  government,  related  to  the  Greek  word  x^aritt, 
(crateo,)  to  rule ;  Si9  theocracy,  democracy  f  hence  the  adjectives  democratical  or 
democratic,  &c« 
see  -re. 

are  verbs  from  the  Latin  verb  creseo,  to  grow,  derived  through  the  French ;  as  to 
increase,  to  decrease, 

are  adjectives  from  the  Latin  crWart,  the  participle  of  creseo s  (see  above;)  as 
concrete,  growing  with ;  discrete,  growing  or  being  apart  or  distinct 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  cumbo,  to  lie  down,  to  sink,  to  yield ;  as  to  accumb, 
to  succumb, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  curro,  to  run,  the  sense  being  generally  figurative; 
as  to  occur,  to  concur,  to  recur ;  those  in  ent  are  nouns  adj.  or  subs.,  as  current ^ 
occurrent;  those  in  course  are  generally  substantives,  derived  through  the  French ; 
as  intercourse,  concourse,  discourse, 

are  relations  ofquassus,  written  cussus  in  compounds,  the  participle  of  the  Latin 
verb  quatio,  to  shake ;  as  to  percuss,  to  excuss,  to  discuss, 

are  almost  alwaj's  substantives,  many  of  them  formed  by  changing  tia  or  via  of 
a  Latin  word  into  -cy  ;  as  abbacy,  /allacy  ;  or  by  the  addition  of  -cy  after  the 
omission  of  /  or  te  in  an  English  noun  substantive  or  adjective,  which  gives  in 
general  the  correspondent  abstract  noun ;  as  from  the  nouns  and  adjectives  primate, 
supreme,  in/ant,  cogent,  we  form  primacy^  supremacy,  infancy^  and  cogency, 

are  substantives  related  to  the  Frencfh  word  dame,  a  lady,  or  mother ;  as  beldam, 

grandam, 

are  names  of  places  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  dean  or  den,  a  valley  or 

hollow;  as  Roltingdean,  Camden, 

are  compounds  of  the  English  verb  to  deem,  as  addeem,  misdeem;  except  redeem, 

which  is  from  the  Latin  verb  redimo, 

are  adjectives  related  to  the  Greek  word  InfAot,  (demos,)  a  people  or  community; 

as  epidemic,  endemic.    Academic  is  from  a  proper  name. 

are  relations  ol  dense,  thick,  from  the  Latin  adjective  dentus;  as  to  condense, 

are  relations  of  dtctus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  dico,  to  say;  as  to  predict, 

to  interdict;  an  edicts 
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Hii 


are  EoglUh  doudb  of  Saxon  parentage  signifying  power  or  dominion ;  as  ear/doMf 

birtkdom.    We  must  except  $eidom  and  random, 

see -ton. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  word  Itrk,  (doton,)  something  given ;  as  antidote, 

(sabs.)  antidottd,  (adj.) 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  word  h^a,  (doxa,)  opinion;  as   orthodox,  (adj.) 

orthodoxy t  (subs.) 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  duco,  to  lead ;  as  to  abduee,  to  reduce,  to  conduce ; 

io  deduct,  to  conduct ;  hence,  deduction,  introduction. 


edao, 
-tt. 


ttr. 


Wovdi  eadiiif  ia 
•doB, 

■doo, 
-dote,  I 
•dotal  J 
-dox,  1 
-doty,  I 
•doccy      1 
•duct,       j 

-e,  not  mute,  are  adopted  classical  words;  as  hyperbole,  timi-ie:  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
such  as  extempo-ret  puit-ne,  &c.,  they  are  purely  Greek. 

are  mostly  adjectives  from  Greek  adjectiveSf  or  formed  on  the  pattern  of  such 
adjectives,  in  cTof  or  ttt,  (aios,  eios,)  whose  Latin  form  is  ttui  or  ^ui.  We  take 
the  last  of  these  forms,  and  change  u*  into  an;  as  Atiant^an^  European,  Such 
of  these  as  come  to  us  from  the  Latin  language,  without  reference  to  a  Greek 
original,  have  the  penultimate  short ;  as  Cerulean,  Hercu'Uan :  see  Prin.  86. 
Should  a  word  of  this  description  be  used  substantively  for  the  name  of  a  place, 
the  Greek  or  the  Latin  neuter  form  of  the  termination,  namely  m»v,  teum,  or 
ifum,  is  used :  thus,  /Ithenaion,  jitheneeum,  or  Athene' urn, 
see-ocese. 

are  regular  past  or  passive  participles  of  verbs,  as  loved,  declared,  inttructed;  or 
adjectives,  as  wicked,  naked, 

are  correlatives  of  nouns  in  -or,  used  chiefly  in  law ;  as  appellee,  amgne^,  mort- 
gagee.    Some  are  of  more  general  use  and  signification,  9a  jubilee,  pedigree,  which 
do  not,  as  the  others,  accent  the  last  syllable, 
see  -ier. 

are  frequently  formed  from  classical  words  in  -ema,  as  problem,  theorem, 
are  very  frequently  active  verbs  formed  from  adjectives  and  substantives  by  the 
addition  of  en;  as  to  deaden,  to  madden,  to  lengthen,  to  weaken:  or  they  are 
participles  passive  of  verbs  which  refuse  the  regular  form  in  ed;  as  trodden, 
beaten,  driven,  frozen :  or  they  are  adjectives  formed  from  substantives  to  express 
the  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made ;  as  leaden,  wooden,  beechen,  hempen, 
see  -ance. 

are  adjectives  from  Latin  adjectives  in  enus;  as  terene,  terrene* 
arc  adjectives  of  time  related  to  the  Latin  word  annue,  a  year ;  as  perennial, 
are  frequently  adjectives  from  Latin  participial  adjectives  in  en$,  (the  participle, 
in  some  of  the  instances,  of  esir,  to  be,)  as  present,  absent ;  fervent, 
are  sometimes  adjectives  in  the  comparative  degree;  as  greater,  longer:  much 
more  frequentlv,  they  are  substantives  formed  from  verbs,  and  signifying  the 
doer  of  the  action  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb;  as,  from  to  do,  to  Hve, 
to  lore,  to  have,  we  get  the  nouns,  a  doer,  a  liver,  a  lover,  a  haver :  some  of  these 
indifferently  denote  a  person  or  a  thing ;  as  a  ruler,  a  poker,  a  waiter.  When 
formed  from  nouns,  the  added  termination  is  sometimes  ster  instead  o(  er;  as 
a  Webster,  (^a  weaver,)  a  roadster.  In  many  instances,  and  often  without  much 
or  any  reason  for  the  difference,  the  termination  or  is  preferred  to  the  common 
English  termination  in  er;  as  instructor,  collector;  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Latin  idiom,  and  indispensable  in  the  adoption  of  an  express  Latin  word ;  as 
professor,  oppressor.  So  instructor,  in  the  Latin  sense  of  one  who  makes  something 
ready,  is  properly  spelled  with  or.  Hence  the  Latin  model  is  often  preferred 
to  indicate  a  specific  application  of  the  general  term :  e.  g,  a  sailer  is  he  or 
that  which  sails,  but  a  sailor  b  a  seaman ;  a  dtrecter  is  one  who  directs  generally, 
but  o  director  is  a  manager  of  a  trading  company. 

pronounced  in  a  distinct  syllable,  if  not  English  plurals,  za  faces,  boxes,  churches, 
are  classical  nouns,  either  of  the  singular  number,  as  sorites^  ca'ries ;  or  onl^ 
used  in  the  plural,  as  mu'nes,  antip'odes;  or  the  plurals  of  nouns  terminating  in  ts 
in  the  singular,  as  hypoth'eses,  em'phaset ;  or  being  both  singular  and  plural,  as 
species,  series.  The  old  adverb  cer^-tes,  which  our  ancestors  borrowed  from  the 
French,  does  not  class  with  these  words. 

are  often  nouns  feminine,  distinguished  by  this  termination  from  correspondent 
noons  masculine;  as  shepherdess,  giantess,  negress,  lioness.     In  some  instances  the 
feminine  termination,  though  used,  is  not  indispensable;^  as  authoress, 
are  frequently  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree;  bm greatest,  longest. 
is  often  a  diminutive,  as  coronet,  floweret,  baronet:  see  also  -let  and  -ret. 
if  names  of  places,  are  generally  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  eg  or  ig,  an 
isle ;  as  Ramsey,  Thomey, 


-ence, 
-etie, 
-encial, 
-ent, 

-er. 


ea. 


-est, 


-foce,  are  related,  along  with  the  English  word  face,  to  the  Latin  facie9  of  the  same 

meaning ;  as  a  preface,  a  surface;  to  deface,  to  efface, 
-faction,         sec  -feet,  &c.,  lower. 
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^Vo^ds  ending 
►  fare, 

-feet, 

-nt, 

-ficient, 

-fice, 

-fend.  I 

-fence,/ 

-fer,       1 

-ferou8,j 

-fid, 

-fide,     I 

-fident,) 

-find,! 

-fid,  ; 

-fine. 
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•firm, 
-fleet, 

-fleet, 

-flict, 

-fluent,  1 
-flux,  j 
-fold. 


-folious, 

-folk, 

-ford, 

-form, 

-fort, 

-fringe,) 

-fract,    I 

-front, 

-fuge,  1 

-figal,! 

-ful. 


-fuse 
■fusiv 
■found 


v'e,> 
id,j 


-gage, 

gamy,  1 
-gamist,) 
.geum,Y 
-t?ee,    / 
-generate, 
-gen, 
-geny, 
-gony, 

gerent,! 

geat,     I 


-glyph, 
gm, 


are  Saxon  words  which  include  the  notion  of  a  going  or  paasage,  or  that  which 
goes ;  as  ihoroughfart^  weifare,  fitidfare, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  facio,  to  make  or  do;  as  to  effect,  to  affect ;  an 
effect  i  a  forefeet  s  to  profit  f  abemeJU}  efficient;  an  edi^cff  an  office.  Words  ending 
infection  or /action  are  also  relations  of  these ;  and  also  those  ending  in /eitg  ai 
counterfeit ;  but  these  come  to  us  through  the  French /aire, 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  fendo,  to  strike,  the  meaning  being  very  often 
figurative ;  as  to  offmd,  to  defendj  (i.  e.  to  strike  or  ward  off;)  an  offence,  a  defence, 
arc  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  fero,  to  bear  or  carry  j  as  to  trance/ ^  to  con/et^, 
to  proffer,  to  dif'-fer  ;  pettiferoui,  iomniferout, 
see  -find. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verbyUo,  to  trust;  as  to  confide,  to  diffidef  confident, 
diffident, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  fndo,  to  cleave  or  divide,  whose  preterit  is  Jidi; 
as  to  diffind  s  bifida  (adj.) 

are  relations  either  of  the  Latin  word  finii,  a  limit;  as  a  confine;  to  define;  or 
of  the  French  word  /f/i,  the  opposite  to  coarse;  as  to  refine;  iuperfine. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb y^rmo,  to  strengthen ;  as  to  confirm,  to  affirm  ;  infirm. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  yfec/o,  to  bend;  as  to  infiect,  to  reflect.  The 
derivatives  of  these,  in  ion,  may  be  spelled  either  flexion  or  flection, 
when  names  of  places,  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  fleet  or  fleot,  an  inlet 
for  water ;  as  ffainjlcet,  Norihfleet, 

are  relations  of  flictus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  fligo,  to  beat  or  dash ;  as 
a  conflict ;  to  inflict,  to  afflict, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  xerhfluo,  to  flow;    as  influent,  affluent;  influx,  eon- 
flux.    Those  in  fluoui,  as  metltfluoui,  are  also  relations. 

are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  vrordfotd,  a  doubling :  they  are  frequently  adverbs; 
aa  twofo/d,  manifotd,  &c.    Sometimes  the  affix  has  a  more  literal  meaning;  as 
to  infold;  blindfold.    The  word  tcaffold  is  no  relation  of  thesei 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  folia,  a  leaf;  as  centifolious,  atperifoKout. 
are  £nglish  compounds ;  as  genthfolk,  kinsfolk, 

when  names  of  places,  are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  ifoid  ford,  a  place  where  a 
stream  may  be  waded ;  as  Oxford,  Chelmsford, 

are  Latin  or  English  compounds  ot  form  oi  forma ;  as  uniform^  ennfortn;  to 
transform,  to  conform,  to  inform. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  word  fortis,  strong;  as  effort,  comfort 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  frango,  to  break,  which  in  compounds  is  fringo, 
and  whose  participle  isfractus;  as  to  infringe;  to  infract,  to  refract. 
are  related  to  the  Latin  word /ron«,  the  forehead  or  front;  as  to  confront,  to  affront, 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  fugio,  to  fly  from,  to  put  to  flight;  as  refuge,  sub" 
terfuge,  vermifuge,  centrifugal, 

are  adjectives  implying  plenitude,  generally  formed  from  substantives  by  adding 
the  termination  ;  as  peaceful,  slothful,  artful. 

are  relations  of  fusus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  fundo,  to  pour  out;  as  to 
effuse,  to  infuse;  infusive,  effusive;  to  confuse.  To  confound  is  related  to  these, 
but  comes  to  us  through  the  French. 

when  the  y  is  pronounced  longt  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  flo,  to  become, 
to  make ;  as  to  deifg,  to  satisfy,  to  liquefy, 

are  generally  relations  of  the  French  verb  gager,  to  take  or  give  a  pledge;  as 

to  engage,  to  mortgage. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  yetfi'w,  (gameo,)  to  marry;  as  bigamg,  polygamy; 

a  bigamist. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  7?,  (ge,)  the  earth;  as  perige^um,  per'igee: — 

the  Greek  form,  perigcton,  sometimes  occurs. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  yltofAUi,  (ginomai,)  to  beget,  or  of  its  kindred 

noun,  yUts  (in  Latin  genus)  and  y*im,  (p^o-ne,)  an  ofispring,  race,  birth,  or  pro«luc- 

tion;  as  to  regenerate,  degenerate,  (adj.;)  oxygen,  hydrogen;  progeny,  homogeny; 

cosmogony,  theogony. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  gero,  which  in  the  preterit  sense  is  gessi,  and 

signifies  to  bear,  carrv,  conduct,  or  carry  on;  as  belligerent,  (adj. ;)  to  egest,  to 

ingest,  to  suggest,  (in  which  the  sense  is  figurative,)  to  digest. 

are  frequently  nouns  substantive  of  abstract  meaning,  having  verbs  or  concrete 

nouns  in  correlation  to  them ;  tlms  flight,  in  relation  to  fly  ;  tight,  in  relation  to 

lie;  and  sight,  in  relation  to  see, 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  y>.vft,  (glypho,)  to  hollow  out,  carve,  or  engrave ; 

as  an  anaglyph,  a  hieroglyph, 

are  abbreviations  from  Greek  nouns  in  agma,  egma,  &c«,  as  diaphragm,  phlegm^ 

paradigm.    In  these  abbreviations  g  is  silent :  see  1&7, 
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Wonkeadiiif 
-gDomy,  i 

-gooalj 
-fooy, 
-grade,) 
•«»«,/ 

habit, 

•ham. 

-hedroD, 


belioo, 

•herd, 
-bere^    1 
•bcsion,j 
•bold, 

-bood. 


•bant. 


-ian, 


•Jcal) 
-ic»,  j 


-id, 
-ide. 


-»er 


;} 


-lie, 
-nn, 
•iac, 


in 

are  relatioiis  of  ymmnit  and  yvw^n,  (gnotticoa  and  gnome,)  which  come  from  the 

Greek  verb  yimnm,  (ginoaco,)  to  know;  as  dmgmoitic, progmotiio ;  pkynognwnif. 

aee  -agogoe. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  nonn  ymim,  (gonia,)  an  angle;  aa  a  ptnia^oHf  an 

•ctagon^  a  poiygon  ;  {iiagomai,  oetagomat. 

see  -generate. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  yraMor,  which  in  the  participle  is  grtuui,  to  go, 

to  march  along;  as  to  retrograde;  retrograde  (adj.;)  egre$Sf  rfgreu,  progreu. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  y^i^t  (grapho,)  to  write,  and  its  kindred  noun 

y^ofi^u^  (gramma,)  something  written ;  as  biographgy  historiograpkg ;  epigram, 

amagram. 

are  compounds  of  a  Teutonic  word  signifying  a  count ;  as  landgrave^  wmrgrave. 

see -re. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  habito,  to  dwell ;  as  to  inhabii, 

are  names  of  places,  signifying  a  house,  hornet  or  village;  as  Petertkam,  Tottenham, 

are  names  of  mathematical  figures,  related  to  the  Greek  noun  U^a,  (hedra,)  a 

seat,  base,  or  side ;  as  poiyhedron^  chittahedron. 

are  astronomical  terms,  related  to  the  Greek  noun  HxsHf  (belies,)  the  sun  ;  as 

parhelion,  aphelion. 

are  English  compounds;  as  bearherdj  shepherd, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  htrreo,  to  stick  to;  as  /o  adherWf  to  cohere;  ad- 

hetion, 

are  English  compounds;  as  towithhotd,  to  uphold \  a  freehold^  a  houtehold:  in 

to  behold  the  sense  is  figurative,  implying  to  hold  or  reach  with  the  eye. 

are  nouns  of  Saion  parentage  signifying  a  state  or  condition  in  the  abstract ;  as 

boyhood,  neighbourhood^  widowhood,  knighthood.     Hence,  derivatively,  the  persons 

existing  in  some  state;  as  the  ^rieglhood,  the  titter  hood, 

are  Saxon  names  of  places  originally  implying  a  wood  or  grove  \  as  Penskunt, 

Chislehurtt, 

are  generally  classical  plurals,  of  which  the  singulars  (should  there  be  any) 
terminate  in  us,  er,  or  ir;  as  literati,  triumviri  f  or  they  are  Italian  plurals  from 
nouns  in  o  or  f,  as  banditti^  conversazioni.  In  a  few  instances  they  are  nouns  sin- 
gular imported  from  the  East ;  as  cadi,  mufti, 

are  frequently  nouns,  substantive  or  adjective,  denoting  office,  profession,  or 
character ;  as  magician,  historian,  guardian,  ruffian  ;  elysian,  tertian, 
are  nouns  adjective  or  substantive  allied  to  correspondent  nouns  in  /««f ,  or  icus,  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  formed  on  the  pattern  of  such  nouns ;  as  polemical,  heroical, 
classical;  polemic,  heroic,  classic ;  polemics,  optics,  malhewuUics,  These  in  ics  are 
nouns  plural,  applied  respectively  to  an  art  or  science,  under  the  plural  notion  of 
things  exercised,  pursued,  ascertained,  or  known  by  the  methods  peculiar  to  the 
art  or  science.  In  chemistry,  the  termination  ic  has  a  special  and  characteristic 
import ;  it  occurs  only  in  adjectives  by  which  the  different  acid!!  are  discriminated ; 
as  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid:  these  are  distinguished  from  adjectives  in  ous,  (as, 
nitrous  acid,  sulphurous  acid,)  by  signifying  the  larger  dose  of  oxygen  which  the 
former  compounds  contain,  as  compared  with  the  latter  compounds, 
are  mostly  nouns  adjective  from  correspondent  Latin  adjectives  in  idus  ;  as  sordid, 
turgid,  liquid.     See  -ad. 

in  chemistry,  are  names  of  compounds  possessing  no  sensible  properties  of  acids, 
and  which  are  supporters  of  combustion  ;  being  distinguished,  in  this  latter 
respect,  from  compound  combustible  substances  whose  names  terminate  in  ret  ; 
(see  -ret ;)  as  oxide,  chloride,  iodide.  The  original  spelling  of  the  first  of  these 
was  properly  oxyd  or  oxyde.  But,  since  the  discovery  of  other  supporters  of  com- 
bustion than  oxygen  alone,  it  properly  conforms  to  the  common  termination, 
accented,  or  originally  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  are  nouns  common,  generally 
denoting  men  from  their  occupations  or  employment,  and  borrowed  from  French 
or  Italian  words  in  ier,  iere,  aire,  &C.,  as  financier,  grenadier,  cavalier,  gondolier ; 
mountaineer,  volunteer,  musketeer,  muleteer:  or  they  are  words  formed  on  the 
pattern  of  such  nouns ;  as  pamphleteer,  auctioneer,  garreteer.  Some  of  the  nouns, 
originally  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  have  assumed  a  pronunciation  more  con- 
sonant to  the  genius  of  our  language ;  as  courier,  premier, 
the  accent  not  being  on  the  last  syllable,  are  almost  always  adjectives  from  cor- 
respondent Latin  adjectives  in  His;  as  agile, gracile,  fragile  ;  gevf(%le,^(Rle, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  are  Hebrew  plurals ;  as  cherubim^  •erapkim,  also  written 
eherubin  and  seraphin, 

are  sometimes  adjectives  from  correspondent  Latin  adjectives  in  inus  ;  as  feline, 
few^inlne.    In  het'oine,  the  termination  is  characteristic  of  gender,  like  ess  and 
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Words  ending  in 


-ing, 


-IS, 

-ise,  ) 
-ize,  J 

•ish, 


-iiiin, 


-ix, 

-jacentjl 
-ject,     J 
-join,  1 
-joint,/ 
-jouroy 

-jure, 

-kin, 
-kind, 

-land, 

-I  any, 
-lapse, 

-lar, 


-lateral, 

-latry,! 
-later,/ 


ix ;  but  there  is  no  other  word  to  class  with  it.  Marine,  routine,  machine,  &c, 
are  adoptions  from  the  French,  and  have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  with 
the  French  sound  of  i;  see  Prin.  104.  The  names  of  the  elementary  chemical 
bodies,  chlorine  and  iodine,  originally  ranking  with  these,  have  thrown  their 
accents  back  to  the  penultimate  and  antepenultimate,  according  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  our  language ;  and  the  termination  might  be  considered  charac- 
teristic of  elementary  bodies  which  are  acidifying  supporters  of  combustion,  if 
the  name  of  the  remaining  body  of  this  kind,  viz.,  oxygen,  had  not  previously 
taken  its  place,  as  to  the  form  of  its  name,  with  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  Chief  rine 
and  ifodine  are  their  proper  pronunciation, — as  agreeing  in  some  degree  with 
their  original  sounds, — as  being  quite  suitable  to  our  own  idiom,  (Prin.  105,) — 
and  as  furnishing;  the  clearest  audible  difference  from  ^e,  the  characteristic  ter- 
mination in  chlonde  and  iodide, 

are,  for  the  most  part,  present  participles,  or  words  originally  of  that  class  and 
used  substantively  or  adjectiyely  ;  as  being,  writing,  loving,  wedding.  In  names  of 
places,  the  termination  tng  signifies  a  meadow  or  pasture ;  as  IGtotting,  Ctimpinj  : 
but  words  terminating  in  ling  must  generally  be  distinguished  :  see  -ling, 
are  frequently  Greek  or  Latin  nouns ;  as  critit,  emphtuit,  antithetii.  These  form 
their  plural  in  et, 

are  very  frequently  verbs,  those  in  -ize  almost  without  exception,  as  to  advertise, 
to  civilize.  They  often  correspond  to  Greek  veriM  in  ^,  (izo,)  as  to  characterize  .- 
but  verbs  are  formed  in  English  almost  spontaneously  on  the  same  model, 
are  adjectives  formed  for  the  most  part  spontaneously  b^  the  addition  of  the  ter- 
mination to  other  adjectives,  or  to  substantives,  by  which  a  diminished  force  is 
given  to  the  former,  and  an  adjective  import  to  the  latter;  as  from  black, 
blachiih  ;  from  tweet,  tweetith  ; — also  froni  a  wag,  waggish  ;  from  a  fool,  foofith. 
The  termination  is  likewise  a  characteristic  of  adjectives  denoting  nation  or 
country ;  as  Iriih,  English,  Danish,  &c, 

are  abstract  substantives  frequently  formed  spontaneously  on  the  model  of  those 
in  asm,  &c.,  (see  -sm,)  as  Judaism,  healhenistn,  whiggism ;  sometimes  they  are 
names  indicating  an  idiom  in  speech  ;  as  a  Gallicism,  a  Scotticism, 
are  frequently  nouns  designating  men  from  their  occupations,  pursuits,  or  prin- 
ciples ;  as  a  deist,  a  iheortst,  a  chemist, 

in  chemistry,  are  names  of  salts  containing  only  one  degree  of  oxygen,  as  sulphite, 
phosphite:  (compare  -ate.)  Much  more  frequently  they  are  names  of  minerals ; 
as  ulenite,  nephite,  steatite,'  but  particularly  those  in  lite:  (see  -lite.)  In  language 
on  ordinary  subjects,  they  are  often  names  formed  spontaneously  in  imitation  of 
the  Gentile  and  other  collective  names  in  scripture ;  as  a  bedlamite,  a  Jacobite,  a 
Foxite.  Otherwise,  they  are  nouns  adjective  or  substantive;,  formed  from  cor- 
respondent Latin  nouns  in  itus ;  as  ap'petite,  ex'quistte, 

with  the  accent  on  the  previous  syllable,  are  nouns  substantive,  conunonly  formed 
from  Latin  nouns  in  iias;  aa  ability,  serenitg,  atrocity,  fluidity,  calamity, 
are  often  nouns  feminine  distinguished  by  this  termination  from  correspondent 
nouns  masculine ;  as  administratrix,  testatrix, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  jaceo,  to  cast ;  whose  participle  is  jactus,  written 

jectus  in  compounds ;  as  adjacent,  circuntjacent ;  (adjectives  Q  abject,  object, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  seth  jungo,  to  join,  through  the  French  joigner  /  as  to 

adjoin^  to  disjoin  ;  tUxjoint,  conjoint, 

are  related  to  the  French  noun  joumie,  a  day ;  as  to  atfjourn,  (to  put  off  the  day 

or  time,)  to  sqjoum,  (to  stay  during  the  day,  or  days.) 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  juro,  to  swear  ;  as  to  abjure,  to  perjure, 

are  frequently  noons  diminutive;  as  manikin,  lambkin, 

are  English  compounds,  as  mankind,  womankind,  in  which  the  affix. has  the  sense 

of  genus ;  and  unkind,  in  which  it  has  the  sense  of  loving  or  complacent 

are  English  compounds ;  as  headland,  woodland,  except  garland,  and  perhaps  a 

few  others. 

see  -any. 

are  relations  of  lapsus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  labor,  to  slide  or  fall 

down ;  as,  to  Ulapse,  to  collapse. 

are  generally  adjectives  from  correspondent  Latin  adjectives  in  arius  or  arts,  or 

formed  on  the  pattern  of  such  adjectives ;  as  titular,  auxiliar,  popular.    Similar 

comes  to  us  through  the  French. 

are  adjectives  implying  side  or  sided,  from  the  Latin  adjective  lateralis  $  as 

equilateral,  quadrilateral,  collateral j  in  which  last  word  the  sense  is  figurative. 

are,  in  several  instances,  nouns  related  to  the  Grct^k  word  A.«r^t/«,  (latreia,) 

service  or  worship ;  as  idolatry,  demonolatry  ;  idolater. 
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•leagoe, 
-legatioa^ 

-fiction, 
-teaima, 


lUOD, 

ma,  I 


.let,     1 
-5»    J 


-JiDear,1 
-lineal,/ 
•ling, 

lite, 


•lity, 

lie, 

-^»   J 
-tocutioo, 

•bra, 

•knr, 
•lode*      1 

•luMOO,   / 

•laoar. 


macbf, 
-maocy. 


BUIld,! 

-mend, 

-mm, 

-maihT, 


-meinbcr. 


} 


-SCO, 


are  often  English  compounds,  with  the  verb  io  lajf,  as  /o  mitlaif,  to  overiaif  ;  or 
relations  of  the  old  French   word  /ai,  a  complain^  a  poem;  as  romndeiay.    In 
names  of  places  this  termination  signifies  a  meadow  or  field :  see  -ley. 
are  relations  of  the  French  verb  iaisser,  to  leave,  in  its  senses  to  let  have,  to  let 
free ;  as  to  reiattc. 

are  relations  in  some  instances  of  one,  in  some  instances  of  another  of  three 
Latin  verbs,  which,  from  their  similarity  of  form,  are  often  confounded  in  the 
compounds ;  viz.  /?yo,  (often  spelled  Hyo  in  compounds,)  to  gather,  or  to  read ; 
ft^*  to  bind ;  and  /e^o,  to  send ;  as  to  coUeet,  a  eoUect,  a  coiiectUm;  to  nrtect,  aetectt 
a  aeiection  ;  a  eotkague  ;  (this  comes  to  us  through  the  French  ;)  an  abf^gation  ;  a 
eolifye  f  am  obfigation, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  verb  Xii>f«/iMu,  (lepsomai,)  to  take  or  seize;  as 
meta/epsit,  prolepiit ;  ejnlepty ;  analemma.    The  word  ettipnt  is  no   relation  of 
these,  but  is  from  the  Greek  verb  Xtltrtty  (leipo,)  to  leave  or  relinquish, 
are  Saxon  adjectives  having  a   privative  meaning,  or  adjectives  formed  spon- 
taneously on  the  model  of  such  ;  as  witleu,  godleu^  neeeUest,  penny/e$8, 
are  often  nouns  diminutive;  as  ringlety  crottet, 

if  names  of  places,  impl;^  a  meadow,  or  irrigated  ground ;  as  Hettley,  Dmi/e^, 
Chmdieigk,  Ihe  terminations  -lea,  -lay,  -ly,  in  names  of  places,  have  the  same 
meaning. 

are  Saxon  adjectives,  or  adjectives  formed  spontaneously  on  the  model  of  such, 
and  signifying  resemblance  in  quality;  as  god/ike,  maniikey  $aintlike ;  godly ^ 
numlgt  mintig.  Or  they  are  adverbs  formed  by  adding  the  latter  form  of  the  ter- 
mination to  adjectives ;  as  warmiy,  co/digt  Soppily,  wondrotu/y. 
are  adjectives  related  to  the  I^tin  adjective  or  substantive  lineam,  or  lintOy  (a 
line,)  as  rectilinear,  eurvilinear;  unJineai,  The  last  has  only  a  figurative  sense, 
are  very  frequently  diminutives ;  as  teedting,  iordlinq,  dariinq ;  and  these  are 
often  formed  spontaneously,  as  Qreekfing,  ftlpling, 

in  mineralogy,  are  names  related  to  the  Greek  noun  x/^«f,  (lithos,)  a  stone ;  as 
chryso/ite,  ^datite,  cryolite.  Mineralogists,  inattentive  to  the  meaning  of  this 
termination,  are  now  in  the  habit  of  adding  only  tie  in  the  formation  of  new 
names.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  or  unfixed  by  unity  of  principle 
or  purpose  than  the  greater  part  of  the  names  in  mineralo^ ;  and,  except  a 
lew  in  common  use,  they  do  but  encumber  the  pages  of  a  dictionary.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  gibbtite,  a  mineral  found  in  Webstefs  dictionary,  and  in  tlie 
grounds  of  one  'Sqmre  Gibbs,  of  Massachutets  P 

with  the  accent  on  the  previous  syllable,  are  abstract  nouns ;  as  principality, 
Jtdelitw,  ability,  frivolity,  credulity. 

are  all  French  words ;  as  beUe,  bagatelle,  canaille,  Miadrille. 
are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  kiy^t,  (logos,)  a  word,  speech,  or  discourse ; 
as  a  dialogue,  a  monologue,  an  epilogue;  apology,  tautology,  geology. 
are  nouns  related  to  the  Latin  verb  loquor,  to  speak,  whose  participle  is  locutut, 
which  verb  is  from  the  Greek  noun  Xiyat;  as  a  toliloquy;  obloquy,  (bad  or  re- 
proachful language ;)  a  prolocution  ;  elocution, 
are  adjectives,  compounded  with  the  participle  of  a  Saxon  verb,  signifying  to 
fortake  ;  2A  forlorn,  lovelorn, 

if  names  of  places,  imply  a  mound  or  bank  ;  as  Hountlow,  Marlow. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  ludo,  to  play,  whose  preterit  is  lusi;  as  to  delude, 
to  elude,  to  prelude  /  a  prelude  ;  drlusion,  collusion. 

are  relations  of^the  Latin  adjective  lunarit,  pertaining  to  the  moon  ;  as  tub/unar, 
interlunar, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  Xv^tt,  (lysis,)  a  loosening,  weakening,  or  dis- 
engaging; MM  pmrUynt,  analyti*. 

are  nouns  allied  to  the  Greek  noun  fUxn,  (ma-che,)  a  fight,  a  conflict;  as  naw 
macAy,  lognmachy, 

are  nouns  allied  to  the  Greek  noun  /uurila,  (manteia,)  prophecy,  diviDation ;  as 
necromancy,  ehiromancu. 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  numdo,  to  intrust,  to  bid ;  as  to  demand,  to 
remand  ,*  to  commend, 

are  Saxon  compounds,  signifying  a  holiday ;  as  Candlemat,  Michaelmas. 
are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  ftilnets,  (mathesis,)  knowledge,  learning ; 
as  polymathu, 

are  either  Ln^lish  compounds,  as  to  ditmember  $  or  more  commonly  relations  of 
the  verb  meminitcor,  to  call  to  mind ;  derived  through  Norman  French  ;  as  to 
remember. 
'  are  words  adopted  from  the  classical  languages;  as  acumen,  abdomen,  amen; 
to  be  of  course  distinguished  from  such  Englisn  words  ms  freemen,  workmen 
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are  doudb  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  terminatioD  to  verba,  &c. ;  as  from  i^ 
engage,  engagement ;  to  manage,  management.     But  if  the  accent  ia  on  the  last 
syllable,  the  word  does  not  class  with  these ;  e.  g,  to  cement, 
are  words  related  to  the  Latin  noun  merx,  (which  in  (he  genitive  is  merctMy) 
merchandize,  goods ;  as  corn'mrrcej  to  amerc^, 

are  verbs  related  to  meriu$,  the  participle  of  the  verb  mergo,  to  dip  or  pluDse  * 
as  to  immer$e,  immereion,  emer$ion» 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  f»>ir^,  (metron,)  a  measure;  as  diameter,  chro- 
nometer /  geometry^  tymmetry, 

are  from  compounds  of  the  Latin  verb  miror,  to  wonder  at;    as  to  admire  f  or 

are  formed  with  the  English  noun  mire,  dirt,  as  to  hemire.    But  pitmire  classes 

with  neither  of  these. 

-mit,       1       are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  mitto,  to  send,  to  certify,  whose  preterit  is 

-mise,      >       miei;    as    to    demit,  to    remit,    to    commit;   to  demie^,  to   prom'iee;   demiseion, 

-missionj        omiemon, 

are  from  compounds  of  the  Latin  verb  moneo,  to  adyise ;  as  to  admoni$h, 

are  from  compounds  of  the  Latin  verb  momtro,  to  show  ;  as  to  demomeiraie. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  fii^^ett,  (morphosis,)  a  form  or  shape ;  as 

metamorp^M, 

are  Saxon  or  Englbh  superlatives  ;  as  endmost,  hindmost,  uppermotit 

are  relations  either  of  motus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  moveot  to  move ;  as 

to  promote,  remote,  (adj. ;)  or  are  Saxon  compounds  signifying  a  meeting  ;  as 

wardmote^  folkmote, 

are  related  to  the  French  verb  monter,  to  ascend ;  as  to  eunmnmt;  paramouHt. 

see  -mote, 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  noun  murne,  a  wall ;  as  to  immure, 

are  from  compounds  of  the  Latin  verb  muto,  to  change ;  as  to  commute,  to  tran*- 

mute;  trantmutation. 


merce, 

-mersion, 

-merse, 

-meter,) 

•metry,/ 

'mire, 


•mit, 

•misCi 

-mission 

•monish, 

•monstrate, 

-morphosis, 


most, 
-mote. 


-mount, 

-move, 

-mure, 

-mute, 

-mutation 

-ness, 


.} 


•neurosis, 

•nect, 

-nex, 

-nomy, 

-nome, 


:t,| 


-normous, 


o, 

-ocese, 
-ode,) 
-odyj 


-old, 
-uidal 


.) 


••} 


-oir 

-oire 

-ois, 

-onymy,     ) 

-onymous,/ 

-con, 

-optric, 

-or, 
-orama, 


-ory, 


are  abstract  nouns  substantive  of  Saxon  parentage,  or  formed  on  the  model  of 

such,  by  adding  the  termination  to  an  adjective;  as  ^oodmeu,  badmett,  p/enteout^ 

neti,  deslructiveneti.     If  names  of  places,  the  termination  signifies  a  promontory ; 

as  Totneti,  Skeemess. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  viS^n,  (neuron,)  a  nerve;  as,  aponeuroeii, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  neeto,  to  tie  or  join,  whose  preterit  is  firxiy^'as 

to  connect ;  to  annex, 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  »«/Mf,  (nomos,)  a  law ;  distribution,  arrangement; 

as  oMtronomy^  economy;  metronome.     The  Greek  noun  is  from  the  verb  »v*^> 

(nemo,)  to  distribute ;  and  hence,  in  some  words  related  to  the  above,  the  fiist 

two  letters  are  ne  instead  of  no,    Monome  is  not  a  relation  of  these  words»  but  of 

those  terminating  in  -onymy,  which  see.  See  also  -ognomy. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  word  norma,  a  rule  or  standard;   as  abnormous, 

enormous. 

are  none  of  them  words  of  Saxon  parentage,  but  come  to  us  from  the  Italian, 

and  other  language ;  as  ttucco,  portico ;  mulatto;  htmba^o;  eringo, 

are  relations  of  «/x«f,  (oicos,)  a  dwelling ;  as  diocete.    Dtecian  is  also  a  relation. 

are  nouns  from  the  Greek  noun  ^In,  (o-de,)  a  song  ;  as  epode,  palinode;  parody, 

monodu, 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  %%fMtu,  (eidomai,)  to  seem,  to  be  like,  whose  preterit 

is  cilat  (oida ;)  or  of  the  kindred  noun  i7^,  (eidos,)  a  form  or  likeness ;  as  conoid, 

coratloidi  spheroid  ;  spheroidal,  cycUtidal, 

are  adopted  French  words;  as  memoir,  eseruteire,  bourgeois,  chamois,  turquoise. 

Noise  is  from  an  old  correspondent  French  word.    Poise  and  its  compounds  are 

allied  to  poids,  but  do  not  come  directly  from  it* 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  «m^  or  huftM,  (onoma,  or  onyma,)  a  name ;  as 

synonymy,  omonymy;  synonymous.    Monome  is  also  a  relation. 

are  Anglicized  words  which  in  French  terminated  in  ofi;  as  buffoon,  dragoon, 

balioon.    We  must  except  words  of  one  syllable,  with  their  compounds. 

are  related  to  the  Greek  ymh  ixrofutt,  (optomai,)  to  see;  or  Arr^  (optra,)  an 

instrument  for  assisting  the  sight ;  as  dioptric. 

see  -er  and  -ee. 

are  related  to  the  Greek  verb  i^am,  (orao,)  to  see,  and  its  kindred  noun  i^mfm, 

(orama;)  as  panorama,  diorama. 

are,  for  the  most  part,  adjectives,  from  Latin  adjectives  in  oriue,  or  formed  on  the 

pattern  of  such ;  as  suasory,  imprecatory,  cursory.   Sometimes  they  are  substantives 

from  Latin  substantives  in  orium  or  oria,  or  formed  on  the  pattern  of  such ;  as 

sensory,  judicatory,  directory. 
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-OfW, 


-part, 


-p«by, 
iff 


-pabe,J 

-pead, 

-petal, 

-phagos.) 
-phagy,  J 
•phasify 

•pbcmj, 
-phtboDgy 
•phraae,| 
^raat,! 

'phjiloOSy 

-pbyiU,! 
-pbyte,! 


-Pict,  1 
•paifit,/ 
-placenta 

-plain. 


'plasm. 


-pcKem 


are  adjectivei  from  Latin  adiectiTea  in  o$mt,  which  alwayi  imply  plenitude ;  as 
ffUbote,  Pcrbo9e,  temebricote.  There  are  a  few  eiceptions,  as  to  9Mppo$e;  but  in  these 
the  «  it  generally  vocal  in  pronunciation,  which  it  never  is  in  the  adjective  ter- 
mination ;  see  Prio.  152. 

are  generally  derived  through  the  French  from  Latin  words  in  or;  as  arbour, 
konimr:  see  Prin.  191. 

are  frequently  adjectives  from  Latin  adjectives  in  wt;  as  itthricous^dmbioiii,  comcioMt : 
hence  it  is  a  common  termination  in  English  for  adjectives  of  whatever  termina- 
tion in  Latin ;  as  $iitdioui,  airocious  ;  and  for  other  adjectives,  however  derived ; 
as  /ea/ou$t  marve/Sou$,  In  chemistry,  this  termination  m  adjectives  applied  to  the 
aeids  has  a  discriminative  import:  see  -ic. 
if  names  of  places,  imply  a  situation  over  a  hill  or  hills ;  aa  Southotferf  fFendovtr. 

are  relations  of  pacttUf  the  participle  of  the  Latin  pango,  to  fix  in,  to  settle ;  as 

impaet,  compact, 

are  originally  from  the  same  soarce,  the  Latin  verb  paro,  to  get  into  a  state  of 

readiness ;  as  to  repair,  to  prtpart.    Those  with  the  former  termination  come  to 

OS  through  the  French. 

are  adjectives  related  to  the  Latin  verb  parw,  to  bring  forth  young ;  as  oviparoui, 

viviparout, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  partior,  to  divide  or  share ;  as  to  impart, 

are  relations  of  the  French  verb  paaer,  to  move  or  go ;  as  /o  ntrpasi,  to  compau, 

to  tr€$pau, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  «^4»f,  (pathos,)  an  aflfection,  passion,  or 

emotion  ;  as  wjfmpathy,  antipathy,  apaihi/, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  noun  o^»,  a  foot,  which  in  the  genitive  case  \%ped^;  as 

biped,  multipedes  to  impede.    The  English  word  ftad  and  its   compounds   are 

remotely  related  to  these  words,  but  immediately  with  path,  which,  with  a  little 

difference  of  spelling,  is  a  Saxon  word. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  peUo,  to  drive,  whose  participle  is  puUutf  as  to 

ttmpei,  impttlae, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  pemdo,  to  hang ;  as  to  $utpend,  to  impend, 

are  compounds  of  petal,  from  the  Greek  noun  irtrmXn,  (petalon,)  a  flower  leaf;  or 

are  related  to  the  Latin  verb  peto,  to  seek  or  tend  to ;  as  centripetai. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  ^7«>  (pli&go,)  to  eat  or  consume ;  as  oftophaguM  ; 

anthropophagy ,  (cannibalism.)     Ichthyophagout  (adj.)  is  also  a  relation. 

are  nouns  allied  to  the  Greek  noun  ^i^tt,  (phasis,)  a  showing,  an  appearance,  a 

sign  ;  and  to  the  verb  ^Uti,  (phaino,)  to  show  ;  as  emphatii,  prophastt, 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  fi^tt,  (phero,)  to  bring  or  conduct ;  as  pertpherg, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  ^vtn,  (pho-ne,)  a  sound ;  as  tgmphony,  euphony, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  <p$»yyiy  (phthongos,)  a  sound ;  as  diphthong, 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  f(«^«,  (phrazo,)  to  speak,  to  expound ;  as  a 

paraphrase,  a  paraphratt, 

are  adjectives  signifying  leaved,  from  the  Greek  noun  (pi/XA.«v,  (phyllon,)  a  leaf; 

as  qmadriphyiioui, 

are  nouns  allied  to  the  Greek  noun  <pvetf,  (physis,)  nature,  constitution ;  to  ^if, 

(fyton,)  a  plant;  and  to  their  parent  vero  ^vt,  (phyo,)  to  beget,  to  grow  as  by 

nature;  as  apophy$i$,  (the  process  of  a  bone,  or  the  part  that  growt  out  at  the 

end  of  it,)  iymphynt;  neophyte,  zoophyte, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  ptngo,  to  paint,  whose  participle  is  pictut;  as  to 

depict,  to  depaint.    The  latter  comes  to  us  through  the  French. 

are  adjectives  from  the  Latin  word  placenn,  the  present  participle  of  placeo,  to 

please;  as  complacerd, 

are  relations  either  of  the  French  verb  phindre,  to  cry  as  for  succour ;  as  /• 

complain;  or  of  the  Latin  noun  pUmut,  smooth,  coming  to  us  through  the  French; 

as  to  explain, 

are  related  to  the  Greek  noun  irxdefiut,  (plasma,)  a  thing  formed,  a  mould ;  from 

the  verb  irxAfen^  (plasso,)  to  fashion ;  as  metaplatm. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  plico,  to  fold,  or  of  its  parent  Greek  verb  irxi»«, 

(pleco,)  whose  preterit  middle  is  iriirX^xM,  (peploca;)   as  complex;  accomplice. 

Hence  such  related  words  as  timplicUy;  complicate.    The  third  of  these  related 

terminations  is  pure  Greek ;  as  in  epiploce :  the  last  two  come  to  us  with  words 

derived  through  the  French;  as  to  deploy;  to  imply, 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  ploro,  to  weep ;  as  to  deplore,  to  implore,     7b 

explore  is  related  originally  to  these,  though  its  meaning  no  longer  includes  the 

original  sense. 

are  related  to  the  Greek  noun  itHm,  (pnoie,  in  the  Latin  form  pneta,)  a  breath  o^ 

breathing;  as  dytpnoea. 
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WunU  cntUog  in 

are  related  to  the  French  noun  poid$,  a  weight ;  as  equipotMe,  cottHierpoUe, 

are  names  of  cities,  from  the  Greek  noun  ir«X«r,  (polis,)  a  city;  as  metropotit.  Con" 

siantinnpo/it,  (modernized  into  Constantinople;)   7ri/N>/jf,  (literally  three  cities.} 

But>  in  monopoliff  the  termination  is  from  irvXim,  (poleo,)  to  trade  or  buy ;  and 

the  same  letters  as  a  prefix  are  from  the  Greek  T»>Mf$  (polys,)  a  multitiHle« 

several;  ^% potjftt/Uable, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  poiio,  to  put,  whose  participle  is  positua;  as  io 

pogtponej  to  dtpoMf  depotUion;  io  propound.    The  termination  which,  in  the  Xmmt 

instance,  has  taken  an  idiomatic  form^must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tenniDa- 

tion  of  to  impound,  which  is  a  compound  of  tVt  and  pound. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  porto,  to  carry ;  as  to  support,  to  import;  a  iuppori  .- 

•^in  report  and  many  other  words  the  sense  is  figurative. 

are  compounds  of  potent,  from  correspondent  Latin  compounds  of  potent;  as 

impotent,  omnipotent, 

-prehend,     1  are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  prehendo,  to  take,  whose  participle  is  prekengma ; 

•prehension,  >  or  of  the  kindred  French  verb  prendre,  whose  participle  is  prit,  prise;  as  to 
j  deprekend,  io  comprehend,  (to  seize  or  grasp  mentally ;)  comprehension ;  repriwe, 
surprise, 

are  relations  of  pressus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  premo,  to  press;  as  to 
expreUt  to  repress, 

are  related  to  the  Greek  noun  wrt^if,  (pteron,)  a  wing;  as  chiropter,  (a  bat,  as 
using  hands  for  wings ;)  dipterai, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  ttHo'is,  (ptosis,)  a  case;  as  diptote,  monoptote, 
are  verbs  related  to  Latin  verbs  compounded  with  pugno,  to  fight  with,  to  con- 
tend against,  derived  by  us  through  the  French ;  as  to  erpugn,  to  oppugn, 
are  verbs  or  their  correspondent  nouns  related  to  the  Latin  verb  pw/o,  to  think ; 
as  to  repute,  to  compute:  but  some  of  these,  having  passed  through  other  Ian- 
guages  in  coming  to  us,  have  much  changed  their  original  meaning;  as  to  depute. 

if  the  three  letters  are  pronounced  k,  may  be  set  down  without  exception  as 

adoptions  from  the  French  ;  as  pique,  casque,  burlesque, 

are  likewise  derived  from  the  French ;  as  banquet,  piquet;  gazette, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  quttro,  (spelled  quiro   in  compounds,)  whose 

meanings  are  to  ask  or  seek,  to  gain  or  g^t,  and  whose  participle  is  qu<esitM9, 

contracted  to  quastus;  as  to  inquire,  io  acquire;  inquest,  acquest,  bequest, 

when  these  final  letters  are  pronounced  er,  may  be  set  down  as  adoptions  from 

the  French ;  as  theatre,  massacre,  ombre,  maugre.     Under  other  cases  also,  the 

words  which  terminate  with  these  letters  are  frequently  French ;  as  escritoire, 

solitaire,  tonsure,  coiffure,  roquelaure, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  rego,  to  rule,  whose  participle  is  rectus;  as  to 

direct,  to  correct, 

are  nouns  from  correspondent  Latin  nouns  in  remis,  related  to  remus,  an  oar ;  as 

trireme, 

in  cliemistry,  are  names  of  compound  combustible  substances  which  possess  no 

sensible  properties  of  an  acid ;  as  sulphuret,  amtnoniuret.    Compare  -ide. 

are  Saxon  words  signifying  government;  as  bishoprick.    In  proper  names,  the 

same  Saxon  termination  signifies  rich  ;  as  in  Frederick, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  rideo,  to  laugh ;  as  to  deride, 

are  chiefly  compounds  of  roll,  of  which  one  /  has  been  dropped :  see  195. 

are  nouns  related  to  correspondent  Greek  nouns  in  ^m»,  which  are  derived  from 

the  verb  ytm,  (rheo,)  to  flow;  as  aporrhcea,  diarrhoea, 

are  relations  of  ruptus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  rumpo,  to  break ;  as 

abrupt,  bankrupt ;  to  interrupt, 

are  sometimes  nouns  formed  from  other  nouns  to  which  the  termination  gives  the 

sense  of  a  place  for ;  as  a  heronry,  a  friarg,  an  aviarg,  a  rookerg, 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  scando,  to  climb,  which  in  compounds  is 

written  scendo  ;  as  to  ascend,  io  transcend, 

are  nouns  substantive  and  adjective  from  correspondent  Latin  words  derived 

from  scio,  to  know ;  as,  prescience ;  conscious, 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  scindo,  to  cut;  as  to  abscind,  to  rescind, 

are  nouns  plural  in  which  the  Greek  noun  eK$k,  (scia,)  a  shadow,  is  Latinized 

into  scius,  a  man  having  a  shadow ;  as  ascii,  amphiscii, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  extxif,  (sco|k>s,)  a  mark  or  aim,  and  to  the 

kindred  verb  r««iriM,  to  view;  as  telescope,  microscope;  aerosoopy, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  scribo,  to  write,  whose  participle  is  tcripiut;  as 

to  ascribe,  to  inscribe;  postscript,  conscript. 


-poise, 
•  pulis,! 
-poly,/ 


-pone, 

•pose, 

-position 

-pound, 

•port, 

•potent, 


-prise, 

-press, 

-pter,    ) 
•pteral,  I 
-ptote, 
-pogn, 

-pule, 


.que, 

-quet, 

-quire,1 

-quest,} 


re, 

-rect, 

-rerae, 

-ret, 

-rick, 

-ride, 

-rol, 

-rrhoea, 

-rupt, 

-scend, 

-science,  1 
-scious,  J 
-scind, 
-scii, 

-scope,) 
-8copy,j 
-scribe,) 
-script,  J 
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-•iiip. 


-•ide. 


•«on. 


-uvey 


'tonant, 

-SOTT, 

-spect, 
-*pef»e, 

-tpliere, 

-«P»rr, 


-ttice, 

-sotnte. 


-stich, 
ftiact,       j 


if  names  of  placet,  implf  a  pool  or  place  for  water ;  as  CheUca,  PorUea. 
are  relations  of  secius,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  secOf  to  cut ;  as  io  bitiet, 
to  imtenect ;  an  inaeci. 

are  sometimes  related  to  the  Latin  verb  amiiOf  to  feel ;  as  to  retent :  but  com- 
pare -ent 

are  relations  of  teqtietu,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  tejuor,  to  follow.;  as 
Mmboequeni, 

are  relations  chiefly  of  tertut,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  tero,  to  join, 
weave,  or  put ;  as  to  intert,  to  at$ert,  to  dittert.  But  tletert  (merit)  is  related 
through  the  French  to  the  Latin  verb  tervio,  to  serve;  and  dtnert  has  the  same 
relationship  with  a  more  literal  meaning. 

are  in  some  instances  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tervioy  to  serve;  as  to  9Hb$rrve, 
to  a$»erve,  to  tUaerve,  to  d^oerve^  (the  sense  of  which  last  is  figurative :)  and  in 
G^er  instances  they  are  relations  of  9ervo,  to  keep^  to  heed ;  as  to  prtterve,  to 
obterre, 

are  Saion  nouns  substantive,  or  nouns  formed  spontaneously  on  their  model, 
implying  an  office  or  dignity,  a  state,  profession,  or  art ;  as  ItrJthipt  worihip, 
Aonemanthip,  The  compounds  of  ahip,  as  fireihip,  fla^ihip,  must  of  course  be 
distinguished  from  these. 

when  they  are  not  compounds  of  the  English  word  tide,  are  relations  either  of 
the  Latin  verb  tedeo,  to  sit;  as  to  reiide,  to  pmide;  or  of  the  Latin  verb  $idOf  to 
sink  or  settle ;  as  to  aubtide, 

are  relations,  through  the  French  nigner,  of  the  Latin  verb  tigno,  to  sign,  to 
declare ;  as  to  mbsign,  to  deiign  ;  an  ensign. 

are  nouns  substantive  corresponding  with  Latin  substantives  in  «to,  or  formed  on 
the  model  of  such ;  as  evation,  adheiton,  $cantionf  vertion,  viiion, 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  iiato,  to  be.  to  stand,  or  settle ;  as  to  absiit^  to  contisf, 
are  adjectives  formed  in  imitation  of  French  adjectives  in  if,  whose  feminine  is 
ive;  tts  massive,  guoMive,  deruive, 

are  nouns  substantive,  formed  spontaneously  on  the  model  of  Greek  nouns  in 
«9/ut,  m^/isg,  t€fi9(,  •^pHt  oepfi  (asma,  asmos,  bmos,  osmos,  ysmos,)  as  p/eonasm, 
aotecism,  Sjfi/ogism,  paroxysm,  Calvinism,  galvanism, 

are  old  French  words,  of  which  the  s  is  silent;  as  demesne:  see  Prin.  157. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  soho,  to  loose,  to  separate;  as/o  dissolve, 
are  adjectives  compounded  with  the  Saion  word  «omr;  9a  blithesome,  wearisome.' 
when  they  are  not  compounds  of  the  English  word  son,  are  generally  derived 
ftom  the  French ;  as  reason,  venison^  garrison.    Words  in  ton  and  ton  are  likewise 
in  general  of  French  origin. 

are  relations  of  sonans,  the  present  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  sono,  to  sound  ; 
as  dissonant,  consonant, 
sec-ory. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  e»piei,  (sophia,)  wisdom,  learning;  as  philosophg, 
are  relations  of  the  Greek  verb  e^km,  (spao,)  to  draw  ;  as  antispasis  ;  polyspast, 
pentaapasf, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  specto,  to  see,  to  view;  as  to  inspect;  an  aspect. 
are  relations  of  sparsus,  written  spersus  when  compounded,  the  participle  of  the 
Latin  verb  spargo,  to  strew,  to  sprinkle;  as  to  asperse,  to  disperse. 
are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  r^j»«,  (sphaira,)  in  Latin,  sphara,  a  globe ;  as 
hemisphere  ;  to  insphere. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  spiro,  io  breathe ;  as  to  inspire,  to  expire. 
are  relations  of  the   Latin  verb  spondeo,  to  promise  or  pledge,  to  assure ;  as  to 
respond,  to  despond. 

are  adopted  French  words;  at /esse,  duresse. 

are  all  relations,  originally,  of  the  same  word,  the  Greek  verb  eruf,  (stao,)  to 
stand,  whose  Latin  form  is  sfo,  and  the  present  participle  stans:  immediately 
from  the  Greek  form  is  derived  rrtu'is,  (stasis,)  the  act  of  standing,  or  a  state, 
or  condition  ;  and  also  rretnxit,  (staticos,)  having  the  power  of  standing,  or  of 
holding  as  in  a  balance:  immediately  from  the  Latin  form  is  derived  status,  to 
place  or  fix,  which,  in  compounds,  is  written  slituo:  hence,  the  terminations  of 
such  words  as  the  following :  extant,  constant  ;  metastasis;  ecstacy  ;  hydrostatics; 
interstice  ;  institute. 

are  compounds  of  the  Greek  noun  rr«;^#i,  (stichos,)  a  row,  or  even  series  of 
things,  a  line ;  as  hemittich,  distich. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  stil/o^  to  drop  ;  as  to  distil. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  stinguo,  to  quench,  whose  participle  is  stinctus. 
Webster  says,  the  primary  meaning  was  not  to  quench,  but  to  stick,  or  to  make 
marks  by  puncturing  or  sticking :  nence,  to  distinguish,  to  extinguish,  (to  take  out 
the  traces  or  marks,;  distinct,  extinct. 
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Words  ending 

-stoke,! 
-stow,  j 
-string! 
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-strophci 
-struct, 
-style, 
suit, 


•sumej 
-sure. 
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-tain,       1 
-tention,  / 

-tapb, 

-tecbny, 

-tect. 


-teen, 
-tend, 
-tent 
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-temper, 
-test, 
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-theism,! 

-theon,  J 

-thesis, 

-them, 

-thet, 

-thetic, 


-thorp, 

-Uiral, 

-tide. 


-tangent, 

-tingeut, 

-tact, 

-tiguous, 

-tion, 


-tive, 


-tome 
-tomy: 
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if  names  of  places,  are  compounds  of  iioke  or  9t«w,  which,  in  Saion,  signifies  a 

place;  as  Bium^ttokef  Chepitow, 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  airingo,  to  bind,  to  grasp,  to  keep  in  or  under; 

whose  participle  is  tlriciu»,  and  whose  form  in  old  French,  through  which  we  get 

words  of  the  last  termination,  vftiB  ttraindre ;  as  to  oitringe  f  to  restrict ;  totMt- 

ttrain* 

are  compounds  of  the  Greek  noun  ^r^p^pn,  (strophe,)  a  turn  or  change;  as 

anoitrophfy  ofttUtrophe. 

are  relations  of  »tructu9,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  $truo,  to  raise,  to  pile,  to 

put  in  order,  or  prepare;  as  tocomtruct,  to  irutruct, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  rrvx«f,  (stylos,)  a  column;  amperitty/e, 

peniMttfle, 

are  relations  of  iaiium,  (written  niitwm  in  compounds,)  the  participle  of  the  Latin 

verb  «a/ib,  to  leap,  to  spring  as  upon  any  ooe;  as  to  intuit,  to  ruutt.    The  verb  to 

contuit  does  not,  however,  belong  to  these. 

are  verbs  related  to  the  Latin  verb  tumo,  to  take ;  as  to  abtitme,  to  resume, 

see-ure. 

are,  for  the  most  part,  relations,  through  the  French)  of  the  Latin  verb  teneo,  to 
hold,  or  have  in  keeping ;  as  to  contain,  to  retain,  to  sustain ;  retention.  Captain 
and  chieftain  do  not  class  with  these. 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  ra<^,  (taphos,)  a  mound,  a  tomb ;  as  ceno- 
tapk,  epitcqtk, 

are  nouns  related  to  the  Greek  noun  rixnt,  (tech-ne,)  a  trade  or  art;  as  pyro- 
techny, 

are  relations  of  tectus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  tego,  to  cover  ;  as  to  pro- 
tect, to  detect ;  except  architect,  whose  termination  is  from  the  Greek  noun 
rixrm,  (techton,)  a  workman. 

are  names  of  numbers,  compounded  with  this  form  of  the  word  ten;  as  fourteen, 
are  frequently  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tendo,  to  stretch,  whose  participle  is 
tentusf  as  todistendy  to  pretend,  (of  which  latter  the  sense  is  figurative,  as  well 
as  of  most  other  of  the  compounds ;)  intent,  distent.  But  some  of  the  words 
ending  in  tent  are  relations  of  leneo,  (see  -tain,)  whose  participle  is  also  tentus; 
as  content :  others  have  no  relationship  to  either  class ;  as  potent :  see  -ent. 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tempera,  to  moderate ;  as  to  attemper,  to  distemper, 
are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tesior,  to  call  to  witness ;  as  to  attest,  to  obtest. 
The  original  meaning  scarcely  remains  in  to  contest,  and  to  detest,  though  still 
found  in  the  Latin  use  of  these  words. 

arc  frequently  nouns  substantive  formed  originally  in  Saxon,  or  imitated  in 
modern  English,  by  adding  the  last  two  letters  to  an  adjective,  a  verb,  or  a  sub- 
stantive, often  with  some  slight  change  of  the  word,  previously  to  the  addition : 
thus,  from  wtde,  warm,  strong^  deep,  are  formed  width,  warmth,  strength,  depth  ; 
from  moon  is  formed  month  ;  from  to  bear  and  to  ear,  birth  and  earth, 
are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  6ios^  a  god  ;  as  pofytheism,  atheism ;  pantheon. 
The  last  word  comes  to  us  through  the  Latin,  or  it  would  have  been  pantheion. 
are  relations  of  iisis,  (thesis,)  a  placing  or  position ;  H(i.m,  (thema,)  that  which 
is  placed ;  itrlf  or  ^trtxof^  (tlietos  or  theticos,)  placed  ; — all  of  them  from  the 
Greek  verb  riVf>^,  (tithe'mi,)  to  place  or  lay  down;  as  metathesis,  hypothesis; 
epithem;  epithet;  synthetic y  hypothetic.  Except  mathe^sis,  which  is  from  a  Greek 
verb,  whose  future  tense  is  fieJi^rtfAat,  (mathe'somai,)  to  learn : — and  pathetic, 
which  is  related  to  the  words  in  -pathy,  which  see. 

if  names  of  places,  imply  a  country  house  or  landed  possession ;  as  Bishopsth'rp. 
are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  noun  thrailt  a  servant  or  slave  ;  as  to  inthrat, 
are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  tide,  which  has  a  primarv  and  a  consequential 
meaning,  viz,  time  or  season  ;  and  the  flow  of  water,  which  happens  at  returning 
times  or  seasons :  hence,  Whitsuntide,  9XiA  to  betide,  yi'ith  the  former  sense;  and 
spring-tide,  counter-tide,  with  the  latter. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  tango,  (written  tingo  in  compounds,)  to  touch ; 
whose  participle  is  tactus.  The  form  was  originally  tago,  instead  of  tango, 
whence  the  termination  tiguus:  hence,  the  words  cotangent ;  contingent  ;  contact ; 
contiguous. 

are  nouns  substantive  corresponding  with  Latin  substantives  in  tio,  many  of  them 
derived  through  the  French,  or  formed  spontaneously  on  the  model  of  such ;  as 
probation,  inspection f  ambition,  unction,  filtration, flirtation, 

are  nouns  adjective,  but  often  used  substantively,  sometimes  shortened  from  Latin 
adjectives  in  ivus,  but  generally  formed  in  imitation  of  French  adjectives  in   '/, 
whose  feminine  is  tee  ;  as  collective,  perspective,  talkative :  compare  -sive. 
are  nouns  corresponding  with  Greek  nouns  compounded  with  refMt,  (to-me,)  a 
cutting,  a  section,  a  piece  cut  off;  uapotome,  epitome;  anatomy,  lithotomy. 
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-tort, 

-tory, 
-tract,  ) 
-tray,   J 


-tr*. 


-trope, 
-trophy, 


-trai^ 

-trosKMi 
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-tare, 


-ale. 

Hilt, 


-ai^ 


-Telop,   1 
-»elope,J 

-v«t,f 


•reft. 
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■"*. 


S.I 


-rex,] 

-▼ey, 

-voy, 

-rwe, 
-viDce^l 
•*ici,    I 


are  frequently  Damea  of  placea  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  ton  or  ttm,  an 
enclosed  place;  as  Teddinpton,  Bdmtmiom^  Htltingdom.  The  latter  termination 
may  tometimea  be  a  corruption  of  dett,  (tee -dean,)  or  of  doum,  a  hill ;  or  of  dim, 
which  also  signified  a  town :  but  it  is  most  commonly  another  form  of  ion, 
are  relationa  of  tortus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  tor^uw,  to  twist,  to  bend  $ 
as  to  distort,  to  extort  /  a  retort, 
•ee-ory. 

are  relations  of  iractus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  trako,  to  draw  ;  as  to 
asAtrttet,  to  retract  /  on  abstract.  The  verb  to  portray  is  of  the  same  family,  but 
it  cornea  to  us  through  the  French.  Concerning  anotlier  verb,  to  betray,  the 
relationship  is  doubtful :  the  termination  comes  to  us  through  the  French  trakir, 
which  is  supposed,  by  somei  not  to  be  derived  from  trahoy  but  trado,  to  yield  up. 
see -re. 

are  relations  of  iribmtus,  the  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  tribtto,  to  give,  bestow, 
or  impute  ;  as  to  attribute,  to  contribute  ;  an  attribute, 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  r^MrJi,  (trope,)  a  turn  or  moving  round;  as 
ke&otrope. 

are  relations  of  the  Greek  noun  r^^^t  (trophe,)  nourishment,  support,  mainte- 
nance ;  as  atrophy. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  triido,  to  thrust,  whose  participle  is  trusus;  as  to 
protirude,  to  intrude  ;  intrusion. 
are  adopted  French  words ;  as  coquette, 

are  nouns  from  correspondent  Latin  nouns  in  tudo  ;  as  pulchritude,  lassitude. 
when  not  compounds  of  tune,  which  b  another  form  of  the  word  tone,  are  from 
correspondent  Latin  words  in  tuna  or  tunus,  and  generally  derived  through  the 
French ;  z»  fortune,  importune, 
aee  -ure. 

are  nouns  from  correspondent  Greek  nouns  compounded  with  rv^t  or  rtMrJf, 
(typos  or  type^)  an  impression  made  by  a  blow,  and  hence  a  model,  a  pattern  ; 
as  antitype,  prototype. 

are  frequently  nouns  diminutive  imitated  from  Latin  words  in  uiut,  ula,  or  ulum; 
as  globule,  animalcule* 

are  from  correspondent  Latin  words  in  ultu$  ;  as  adult,  tumult. 
are  generally  from  Latin  words  in  umen,  umus, or  uma,  often  through  the  French; 
as  volume  J  plume, 

are  mostly  words  adopted  from  Latin,  many  of  them  originally  Greek,  in  which 
language  they  terminate  in  •»,  (on ;)  as  perigeum,  medium,  opium.  Chemists 
have  chosen  this  as  the  characteristic  termination  of  the  names  of  the  metals ; 
as,  platinum,  ittrium,  potasnum,  todium,  &c.  These  words  are  of  course  only  assi- 
milated to  Latin  :  but  aurum,  argentum,  ferrum,  &c,  are  Latin  words,  and  may  be 
used  for  gold,  silver,  iron,  &c,  though  the  English  words  are  generally  employed : 
on  the  o^r  hand,  tungsten,  bismuth,  and  some  of  the  other  ntetals,  have  no  names 
in  Latin,  and  appear  to  have  no  assimilated  names. 

are  very  frequently  from  Latin  words  through  the  French  or  Italian ;  as  pleasure, 
picture,  literature, 
aee  —ret. 

are  Latin  words,  many  of  them  originally  Greek,  in  which  language  they  termi- 
nate in  sf,  (ot ;)  as  syllabus,  genus,  incubus, 

are  relations  of  the  Italian  word  viluppo,  a  packet  or  bundle,  coming  to  us  in 

compounded  words  of  French  deniseqship ;  as  to  develop,  to  envelop;  an  envelope, 

are  relations  of  the  Lat'm  verb  veniot  to  come,  whose  participle  is  ventus ;  as  to 

advene,  to  supervene;  to  circumvent.     But  all  words  of  the  latter  termination  are 

not  allied  to  these:  see -ent. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  verto,  to  turn,  whose  participle  is  venut;  as  to 

avert,  to  invert ;  averse,  inverse  ;  to  reverse. 

are  generally  nouns  plural  from  singulars  xnfoxfe;  aa  loaves,  wives, 

are  verbs  related  to  the   Latin  verb  vestio,  to  clothe,  or  apparel,  mostly  in  a 

figurative  sense;  as  to  invest,  to  divest, 

are  relations  of  veho,  to  carry  or  convey,  whose  preterit  is  vexi;    as  devex, 

convex;  to  convey,  to  survey  ;  a  convoy,  an  ettvoy.     Words  of  the  last  termination 

come  to  us  through  the  French. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  video,  to  see,  whose  participle  is  visus ;  as  to 

provide;  to  supervise,  to  devise.   But  divide  has  its  termination  from  vidua,  to  part. 

are  relatbns  of  the  Latin  verb  viRco,  to  conquer,  whose  participle  is  vicius;  as 

to  evince,  to  convince;  to  convict ;  a  convict. 

are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  vivo,  to  live ;  as  to  revive,  to  survive. 


hiv 


COMMON  TERMINATIONS. 


Words  eodiug  in 

-voke,  are  verbs  from  correspondent  Latin  verbs  compounded  with  ifoco,  to  call ;    as  /o 

invokey  to  convokt^  to  provoke, 
-volve.     \      are  relations  of  the  Latin  verb  voivo,  to  roll,  whose  participle  is  voiutya;  as  /o 
-volution,  I       involve  ;  am  invoiution, 
-vomous,         are  adjectives  related  to  the  Latin  verb  vomo,  to  vomit;  as  ignivomouty  flam' 

mivomoui, 
-vorousi  are  adjectives  related  to  the  Latin  verb  voro,  to  eat  or  devour ;  as  carmvoroyf, 

granivorout. 


>ward,  ) 
■wards,  1 
-wark, 


■weald, 

-wold, 

•ween, 

-wick, 

-wich, 

-wise^ 


ld,| 
I,  i 

:;( 


-wort, 

^worth, 

-Wright, 


-zon. 


are  words  significant  of  the  direction  of  motion,  being  Saxon  compounds,  or 

formed  on  the  model  of  such ;  as  backward  or  backwards,  hitherward,  Godward. 

are  names  of  places,  being  compounds  of  the  Saxon  weork  or  tvark,  a  work ;  as 

Newark f  South  work, 

are  names  of  places,  being  compounds  of  the  Saxon  wea/d,  a  wild,  a  field,  or 

forest ;  as  Cotswo/d,  Ea$ingwo/d, 

are  compounds  with  the  Saxon  verb  ween,  to  think ;  as  to  overween, 

are  generally  names  of  places  compounded  with  the  Saxon  word  wick,  a  village  or 

mansion  ;  as  Berwick,  Harwich,  In  bailiwick,  the  termination  denotes  jurisdiction. 

are  words  significant  of  manner,  being  compounds  with  the  Saxon  word  wise, 

which  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  French  guitr,  and  the  Italian  guita;  as 

/engthwite,  otherwise,  Mtantwite, 

are  names  of  herbs  imitating  Saxon  compounds  with  wort,  a  herb ;  as  Imgwort, 

danewort, 

if  names  of  places,  imply  a  farm  or  court ;  as  fVandsworth,  Botworth  ;  this  being 

one  of  the  meanings  of  the  Saxon  word  worth, 

are  compounds  of  the  Saxon  word  wright,  a  workman,  or  formed  in  imitation  of 

them  ;  as  a  shipwright,  a  wheelwright, 

are  frequently  adjectives  formed  by  adding  the  y  to  substantives;  as  from  wealth, 
wealfhg  ;  from  wood,  woodg ;  from  stealth,  (whidi  is  from  to  sfea/,)  stealthy.  It  is 
a  termination  which  classical  words  frequently  take  on  being  Anglicized ;  as  from 
pietas,  piety  ;  from  anatome,  anatomy ;  from  acrimonia,  acrimony  ;  from  breviarium, 
breviary ;  from  eaemeterium,  cemetery;  from  sudatorium,  sudatory, 

are  frequently  adopted  French  words,  or,  if  from  classical  words,  they  come  to  us 
through  the  French ;  as  gaxon,  to  blazon,  horizon.    But  Amazon,  a  Greek  com 
pound,  comes  to  us  directly  from  Latin. 


The  foregoing  Index  would  have  been  unnecessarily  swelled  by  terminations  of  obvious 
import,  or  such  whose  import  may  be  found  in  the  dictionary  under  the  same  letters  as  separate 
words;  hence,  the  common  terminations  of  words  like  the  following  are  not  inserted:— 
Saveall,  football,  to  debar,  tenlbed,  to  disbelieve,  sideboard,  hidebound,  elbow,  footboy,  to  miscal,  to 
decamp,  madcap,  to  recast,  antichamber,  cornchandler,  turncoat,  weathercock,  dovecote,  Sunday, 
henceforth,  Jinedrawer,  dewdr-jp^  butend,  disesteem,  windfall,  bedfellow,  barefoot,  misgive,  hourglass, 
foreground,  behindhand,  blockhead,  dishonour,  inkhorn,  malthouse,  doorkeeper,  wedlock,  taskmaster, 
belman,  charwoman,  to  unmask,  windmill,  cheesemonger,  godmother,  surname,  twilight,  to  benight, 
&c.  Neither  are  terminations  of  obvious  meaning  in  the  names  of  places  inserted ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  Trowbridge,  Holbeach,  Colnbrook,  Whitchurch,  Rochdale,  Enfield,  Eceleshall, 
Milfordhaven,  Millhill,  IVeshninster,  Liverpool,  Devonport,  Godstone,  Holywell,  Runnymead, 
ffindermerej  Portsmouth,  &c 
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*«*  When  a  word  inTettigftted  belongs  to  a  cUu.  attentioii  thoold  be  paid,  not  merely  to  the  word  ilielf,  btit  to 
tbfMe  aaaocialed  with  it:  thoa,  a  clearer  notion  of  its  \arious  shades  of  meaning  will  be  obtained,  and  th^>  con- 
■isfcacj  or  ineoosiAtenev  of  its  current  pronunciation  better  understood. 

or  tike  wOTifa  which,  for  these  pnrposes»  are  classed  together,  it  must  not  be  deemed  that  the  leading  word  is 
aivajs  the  pftxent  of  the  rest,  but  that,  for  whatever  purpose  of  couTenienoeor  utility,  it  has  been  chosen  to  indicate 

Aaoag  the  sab|ected  words,  a  less  near  relationship,  or  some  change  in  meaning  or  principle  of  pronunciation. 
'    '    lifted  by- the  small  capitals. 

peoBwaciation  of  the  subjected  words  is  seldom  marked  at  (bll,  and  most  commonly  not  at  all.  the  sA-llabi- 
.  the  acoents*  the  letters  in  italic,  and  the  figures  referring  to  the  Principles,  aided  by  a  coiAparison  with  tlie 
Issdmg  word,  being  deemed  quite  snfRcient.    Tlie  letters  in  italic  in  these  subjected  words  are, 

1.  Thoee  which,  single  or  combined,  are  sounded  irregularly,  that  is,  otherwise  than  as  indicated  in  the 
sthrmea ;  q  and  x, whicli  are  not  in  the  schemes  at  all ;  and  c  and  g,  when  separated  in  the  syllabication  ttom 
the  e  or  I,  which  gives  them  their  soft  sounds,  as  in  lac'-erate,  tra^-io. 

i.  a  and  o,  when  sounded  6,  a,  and  o;  a,e,  and  0,  when  sounded  as  in  the  last  syllables  of  dollar,  lett^, 
SB£l0r,  (In  eskdk  of  which  the  last  syllable  is  equivalent,  or  neariy  equivalent  to  ur ;)  and  th,  when  sounded  as 
ia  C&in. 

3w  SnMkft  letters,  if  idle  as  well  as  silent:  but  not  such  dgnillcant  aflent  letters  as  in  the  scheme  are  printed 
X,  1,  \.  «,  u.  ^*^.  \;  nor  e  as  in  native,  hostile,  where  the  irregularity  should  be  conceived  to  be  the  short 
sound  of  the  t,  rather  tlian  the  superfluity  of  the  #. 

i.  Letters  which  are  not  decidedly  irregular  in  sound,  but  become  so  in  easy,  fluent,  speech,  being  such  as 
fall  into  the  aonnd  of  y  consonant,  or  of  sh,  xh,  ch,  or  J.  And  note,  that  when  the  meaning  of  the  italics  is  not 
explaiBed  by  what  appears  at  the  place,  (see.  for  instance,  Ab-bre'-vi-a-fare.)  the  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Priaeiplea.  aa  reliprrea  to  by  the  fl?ures.  Note  also,  that  if  the  reference  147  occurs,  and  the  letters  liable  to 
the  irrcfular  sonnd  are  not  in  italic,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  irregularity  in  such  instance  is  a  ooUoquialisra 
merely,  and  not  a  propriety. 
In  a  word  havinf  more  than  one  aoetnt.  the  principal  accent  i$  denoted  by  the  doable  accentual  mark  ('/). 
SeeSS. 


ABA 

A,  Ae  irst  letter  in  tiie  alphabet   An  article  set  before 


ABA 

ABACTOR=(J-Wc'-tor,  38  :  t.     One  who  steals 

cattle  in  herds. 
ABACUS=Sb'-d-cua,  «.     A  counting  table  ;   the 

uppermost  member  of  a  column. 
Ab'-o-cist,  (-wst,  59)  t.    An  accountant 
ABAFT=(i-b$rt',  ad.  Towards  the  stem  of  the  ship. 
ABAISANCE^^-bax'-s^Dce,  152:  «.  Obeisance. 

To  ABALIENATE,  a-balt'-y^n-itc,  146  :  r.  a. 

To  estrange ;  to  transfer  property  from  any  one. 
^-ba'-lten-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.     The  act  of  estranging. 

To  ABANDON=r<J-biii'-don,  18:  r.a.     To  give 

up,  resign  or  quit ;  to  desert  to  forsake. 
w4-ban'-don«l,  (-dund,  114)  part.  a.    Given  up. 

forsaken ;  corrupted  in  the  highest  degree, 
^-ban^-don-^r,  36  :  «.    A  forsaker. 
.^-ban'-don-ment,  «.    The  act  of  abandoning. 
ABANNITION,  Sb'-an-T8h"-un,  89:  *.    A  ba 

nishment  for  one  or  two  years  for  manslaughter. 
7b  ABARE=d-bari',v.  a.   To  make  bare.   [Obs.l 
ABARTICULATION,   ilb'.ar-tTc'.u-la".8bun, 

85,  89:  r.     In  anatomy,  that  species  of  articulaliuu 

that  has  maniCest  motion. 

Tb«  KlMine*  ratir*,  uid  the  principle  to  which  the  Bamb«rt  refer,  preccd*  tb«  DktioBary. 

Tow/j;  gaU'-wi^:  chip'man:  pi-pi':  li>»:  gSod:  j'03,  t. r /nt^,  55  :  a,  e,  V,  &c.  mkte,\7l, 

Tb«  sicn  ■■  i«  UMd  aftn  modM  of  •pvlliag  that  hmve  no  imKuUrity  of  Mund. 

ComtomoMU:  muih-un.  t.  e.  minion,  165  :  vTzh-un,  i.  e,  vitiortf  165  :  (fctn,  166 :  ftkSu,  166. 

B 


of  the  singular  number,  in  which  capacity  it 
itakestbe  latteraafterit  forthesake  of  euphony: 
see  the  word  Am.  A  is  sometimes  a  noun,  as,  a  great 
A;  it  is  sometimes  placed  before  a  participle,  as,  gone 
a  bunting,  come  a  oegging;  it  has  a  signiflcation  de- 
aoUng  proportion,  as,  the  landlord  asks  a  hundred  a 

A  is  alwmys  named  a,  bat  is  sounded  A  whenever  it  is 
aa  enaeeented  word  or  syllable  in  a  purely  Englbh 
fknm :  wee  Principles  24,  176.  Its  sounds  with  other 
letters  are  nnmeroi&s.  See  the  vowel  scheme,  and  the 
■wabers  corresponding  to  the  sounds  of  a  in  the  Prin- 
dpies:  see  also 97, 98. 99.  Ill,  US. 

Ar,  fautial,  in  words  originally  Greek,  is  often  a  prefix 
sf  privative  meaning,  as  in  A«galaxy.  A-seii ;  in  which 
as*,  as  weQ  as  wlien  an  articb.  it  takes  a  between  it 
aad  a  followinr  vowel,  as  in  An>archy.  In  words  of 
SsoEoa  origin,  the  prefts  A  is  a  mere  syllabic  augment, 
as  ia  A-bare,  A-dry,  Sec.  for  Bare.  Dry,  &c. 

KB',  a  pteix  of  Latin  origin  which  enters  into  the  com- 
positkm  of  many  of  tbe  foUowing  words ;  as  Abactor. 
Ice.    It  signifles /i-OM. 

AB\CK^A'hSU:W,ad,  Backwards.  [Asoatcrm.] 

ABAC0Tss2l/-j-cat»  «.  A  royal  cap  anciently  used. 


ABD 


ABJ 


To  ABASE=<?-ba8t'=3-bact',   152:   v.  a.      To 

cast  down,  to  depress,  to  bring  low. 
/i-base'-ment,  #.    The  state  of  lieiug  brought  low, 

depression. 
j4-hased\  (-baxst,  114,  143)  part.  a.     Lowered; 

in  heraldry,  it  is  used  of  the  wings  of  eagles,  when 

the  tops  are  downwards,  or  when  shut ;  aUo  in  the 

general  sense  of  lowered  or  debased. 
To  ABASH=(3-ba8h',  v.  a.     To  make  ashamed. 
A-basW'meut,  *.     The  state  of  being  ashamed. 

To  ABATE=d-baU',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  lessen,  to 
diminish ;  in  law.  to  defeat,  to  o^'erthrow,  to  put  an 
end  to.  to  quash ;  the  original  sense  is,  to  llirow  down  : 
— neu.   To  grow  less. 

/f-bate'-ment,  *.  The  act  or  state  of  abating ;  the 
sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  act  of  abating ;  in 
law  the  act  of  the  abator,  or  the  affection  of  the  thing 
abated,  as,  abatement  of  the  writ;  a  plea  in  abate- 
meut.  is  a  plea  that  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff  mav  cease 
for  the  time  being ;  in  heraldry,  a  mark  by  which  the 
dignity  of  a  coat  of  arms  is  abased ;  in  commerce,  a 
discount  or  allowance  in  the  price. 

.^-ba'-ter,  36  :  «.     One  who  abates. 

ji'ht/'toTf  38 :  «.  One  who  intrudes  himself  into  a 
freehold,  between  the  last  possessor  and  the  next  heir. 

A.BXT-Tis',  ((i-bat-tec'i  [Fr.]  170)  «.  Trees  cut 
down  for  a  military  defence. 

.^^-bat-toiV,  (.twlr'i  170)  «.    A  general  slaughter- 

house  for  cattle. 
Ab'^-tude,  81:    «.     In  records,   any  thing  dimi- 

nislied. 
AV-o-fiire,  (-tire,  147)  ».    Sprigs  of  gran  thrown 

down  by  a  stag  in  passing  by. 
ABB^sab,  155  :  s.    The  yam  on  a  wearer's  warp. 
AB  B A = aW-bi,  t .     A  Syriac  word  for  lather. 
Ab-bk',  (aV-biii,  [Fr.]  170)  «.     An  abbot;  more 

commonly  an  ecclesiastic  having  no  assigmnl  duty  or 

dignity.      ^         ^ 

Ab'-bky,  (ab'-be^,)  i.  A  monastery  of  religious 
persons,  whether  men  or  women ;  the  church  attached, 
or  that  was  attached  to  on  abbey. 

Ab'-bot,  18  :  «.     The  chief  of  an  abbey. 

AV-bot-ship,  f .     The  state  of.  being  an  abbot. 

Ay-bess,  «.     The  chief  of  a  nunnery. 

Ab'-ba-cy,  (-b4-c^^J,  98,  105)  »,    The  rights  and 

possessions  of  an  abbot. 
Ab-ba'-/ial,(-ba'-8h'al,  90)a.  Relating  to  an  abbey. 
To  ABBREVIATE,  «b-bre'-vWte,  105,  146: 

V.  a.    To  shorten,  to  cut  short. 
Ab-bre'-vi-ate,  *.    An  abridgement. 
Ab-bre'^vi-a-tor,  38:  «,      One  who  abridges. 
Ab-bre'-vi-a-tor-y,  (-A-tor-iy^,  98,  129,  105)  a. 

That  abbreviates  or  shortens. 
Ab-bre'-vi-a-fwre,  (-4-tAr*,  147)  «.    A  mark  used 

for  sitortening ;  an  abridgement. 
.Ab-bre'-vi-a''-/ion,  85,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  short- 
ening ;  a  contraction. 
To  ABDICATE,  «b'-d*-cAtt,  105 :  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  give  up  right,  to  resign ;  to  deprive  of  right  •.—neu. 

To  resign. 

Ab"-d«-ca'-tive,  (-ci-tiv,  85, 105)  a.  That  causes 

or  Implies  an  abdication.  ' 
AV-di-cant ,  a.  and  t.  Abdicating : — «.  The  person 

abdicating. 
Ab'-di-ca''-flon,  85,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  abdicating; 

resignation. 
ABDITIVE,   «b'-d4-tTv,    105:   a.    Having  the 

quality  of  hiding. 
Aiy-di-tor-y,  129,  105  :  ».   A  place  to  hide  goods  in. 

ABDOMEN=ab-do'-m«n,    86:   *.     The   lower 

▼enter  or  belly. 
Ab-dom'-i-nal,     (-dom'4-n51, 

92, 105) 
Ab-dom'-i-noKs,  (4-nu8, 120) 


f .    He  that  abets. 


) 


a.    Relating  to 
the  abdomen. 


7b  ABDUCE=ab-duCi',  v.  a.  To  draw  to  a  diffei 
ent  port,  to  withdraw  one  part  from  another. 

Ab-du'-cent,  a.  Having  the  property  of  drawing 
back  or  away;  muscles  abducent  are  such  as  ^cne 
to  open  or  pull  back  divers  parts  of  the  body. 

Ab-duc'-/ion,  (-duc'-shun,  89)  *.  A  leading 
away ;  a  conclusion  firom  premises  of  which  the  minor 
is  doubtful ',  the  felonious  carrying  off  a  man's  daugh- 
ter, son.  or  wife.  &c. 

Ab-dutZ-tor,  38  :  *.  He  who  leads  away ;  he  who 
is  guilty  of  abduction }  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  that  draws 
back. 

ABEARANCE,  ^-bare'-once,  100:  «.  In  Uw. 
behaviour. 

ABECEDARIAN,  a'-bi-c4  dare"4-an,  85,41, 
105 :  t.  A  teacher  of  tho  alphabet,  or  first  rudiments 
of  learning. 

ABED=a-b^d^  ad.     In  bed. 

ABERRANT=ib-«r'-rant,  129  :  a.  Wanderiuj 
from  the  way. 

Ab-er'-rance,  i       a  deviation ;  an  error. 

Ab-er-ran-cy,  105:  J 

Ab-er'-ring,  72 :  part.    Going  astiay. 

AV-er-ra^-Zion,  85,  89  :  «.    The  aot  of  deviating : 

the  amount  of  such  deviation. 
To    ABERUNCATE,    ib'4-rung"-cit*,    85, 

168 :  V.  a.    To  pull  up  by  the  roots* 
To  ABET=rd-bdt',  v.a.  To  push  fbnrard  another. 

to  support  him  in  his  designs  by  ooniuv&Dce,  encoo- 

ragement,  or  help, 
.^-fa^t'-ment,  «.     The  act  of  abetting. 
A-het'-ter,   36:1 
Ahet^-toT,  38 :  J 

ABEYANCE,  5-ba^J'-5nce,  100:  t.   Expectance. 

by  law,  of  a  possessor,  when  possession  for  thie  present 

is  in  no  msn. 
ABGREGATION,  5b'-CT*.ga"-8hun,  85,  89: 

I.    A  separation  horn  the  fliock. 
To  ABHOR=«b-hor',  37  :   v.  «.    To  hate  with 

acrimony,  to  loathe. 
Ab-hor'-rent,  (-hor'-rSnt,  129)  a.    Struck  tinJh 

abhorrence ;  contrary  to,  foreign,  inconsistent  with. 
Ab-hor'-rent-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  an  abhorrent  manner. 
Ab-hor'-rence,  \$.    The  act  of  abhorring: 

Ab-hor'-ren-cy,  105:  j    deiesution. 
Ab-hor'-wr,  *.     A  hater,  a  dotester. 

To  ABIDE=(3-bTdt',  1  »»•  "•  an<*  «•    To  stay  In  a 

I  Ananv—A-hndt'  >  place,  to  dwell;  to  remain 

/  ABODE-a  podt ,         f  J  j^j^^^^  ^^y  ^  ^^  eontinne 

ABODB=d-bOde ,  Mn  the  same  state ;  to  endure 

without  offence ;  to  bear  or  support  the  consequences. 

with  by,  as  I  will  abide  by  it:— ac«.    To  wait  for;  to 

support  or  endure;  to  bear  without  aversion. 
Ahv-ding^  72 :  part,  a,  and  «.    CTontinuing  :^*. 

A  continuance, 
.^^-bi'-d^r,  36 :  s.     One  who  abides. 
ABHilTY.— See  under  Able 
ABINTE8TATE««b'.in-t^'-titt,  85:  «.    He 

that  inherits  from  one  that  did  not  make  a  w4U. 
AB  J  ECT=ab'-j5ct,  a.  and  «.     Mean,  wprthless, 

oontcmptiblo  -.—s.    A  man  without  hope. 
Ab^-ject-^ly,  105 :  ad.     In  an  abject  manner. 
AV-ject-ness,  *.     Servility,  meanness. 
7b  Ab-jbct',  6\:  V,  a.    To  throw  or  cast  vwnjt  or 

down. 
Ab-iect'-ed,  part,  a.    Cast  down. 
Ab-ject'-ed-ness,  #.    The  state  of  being  cast  down ; 

the  state  of  an  abject. 
Ab-jec'-Zton,  89  :  t.     Meanness  of  mind ;  the  state 

of  being  cast  away ;  the  act  of  humbling. 
ABJUDICATED,  ftb-jW-d^A-t^d,  109, 105: 

part.    Given  by  Judgement  from  one  to  another. 


Tho  scbcmn  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  numbers  rcliir,  precede  the  Diotkmarj. 

Fowe/s:  gaU'-wi^:  chip-man:  p^-pi':  itw:  gd6d:  j'(S5,  i,  f . jw,  55 :  a,e>v&c.  mute,  171. 
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n  ABJUGATE,  «l/-j'oo-gAt^,  109:  v,a.    To 

n  ABJURE,  Xb.j'TOr',  109,  51 :  v.  a.  To  cait 
off  apooosth :  to  tvear  not  to  do  lomething;  to  retract 
or  n>caBt  apoo  cmAk\  to  quit  the  couutiy  and  ko  into 
tuuuiuoent :  flrom  the  o«th  vbich  felona  ftwore  wLo  hod 
ukc«  ■aaetmry. 

KW-ym-tt/'-tioiXy  85,  53,  89:  «.  The  act  of  ab- 
ytxiti^ :  the  oath  taken  to  that  end. 

r.  ABLACTAT£=tib-Uc'-tiu,  v.  a.  To  wean 
fnm  the  bceaat. 

Al/-lac-ta"-fton,  85, 89 :  «.  A  weaning ;  one  of  the 
Mithad«  of  rrmfUne. 

ABLAQUEATION,  Xb-lXck'.w^a"-8hikn,  85, 
76,  l-i5. 89 : «.  The  praetke  of  openingthe  ground  about 
thr  TO0«s  of  tieea. 

ABLATION,  ib4i'-diuD,  89 :  «.   A  takmg  away. 

Ab/ao-tiVe,  r.ld-i!r,  98, 105)  a.   That  takea  away ; 

the  term  appHed  to  the  caae  in  grammar  whose  usual 

■en  \mfimm. 
ABLE,  i'-bl,  101 :  a.    Hairing  ftrong  fkenltief.  or 

ficat  elrength  or  knowledge,  ricli^,  or  anyother  power 

•f  miad,  bcMy.  or  fcrtone ;  having  power  aniRcient. 
A'*Ur>fiess,  «.     Power,  generally  of  body. 
A'-bl«>-bod-wd,  (-id,  1 1 4)  ci.    Strong  of  body. 
A'-bl5,  105  :  ad.    With  ability. 

J-vnf-t'Tr,  (J-bTl'-4-t4\i,  ®0  *•  ''^  power  to 
do  any  ^u;  capacitv.  qoaliflcation ;  the  plnml,abili- 
tir«.  is  a  vord  frequently  need  fbr  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

ABLEP9Y,  Il/-l^p-^  105 :  «.  Want  of  tight. 

7e  ABLEGATE=il>'-li-giu,   ».  a.     To  wnd 

abcoad  oo  eome  I^ation. 
Ab'-le-g«;"-/ion,  85,  89  :  ».   A  legation  from  home. 
r»  ABLIGATE,  ib'-l^giti,  105 :  r.  a.    To  tie 

•a  frooi. 
.Ab^'lt-ga'^-ZioD,  85,  89 :  «.   A  tying  up  from. 

ABLIGURITION,  «b-ltg'-A-ri8h"-un,  85,  89, 

1& :  «.     Prodigal  expense  in  fbod. 
ABLUENT,  Sl/-roo-^nt,  109:  a.    Cleansing. 
Ab'-Ia-ZMB,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  cleansing ;  the  water 

a>ed;  a  ptifiteftftion. 
TV  ABN  EG ATEa'tLlZ-Dl-gite,  v.  a.    To  deny. 
AV-De-gm'-U>r,  85,  38:  «.    One  who  denies. 
Al/-l>e>ga''-/ioD,  85,  89 :  «.    Denial,  renunciation. 

ABNODATION,  il/.n&-da''-shuo,  85,89:  «. 
The  act  or  practice  of  cutting  knots,  as  from  trees. 

ABNORMITY,  ib-nor'-ml-ti^^,  37,  105 :  «.    A 

dppsftan  froai  rule ;  deformity. 
Ab-ooi^-moiA,  120:  a.     Irregular. 
ABOARCKe^bortd',  133  :  ad.     In  a  ship. 
ABODE=i-3-bod<',  a.    Habitation,  dwelling,  plaee  of 

n  mdk  mt  <  ;  stay,  eontxnoation  in  a  place ;  idao,  the 

Mvf.  and  jnorl  of  To  Abide. 
7«  ABODEU:c^-bodi'^  v.  «.    To  bode.  [Obs.] 
A-ho^^mttfUiy  «.    An  ominoos  anticipation. 
ABOLET&*ih'-&-l4u,  a.  Out  of  use.  [Obs.] 
Te  ABOLlSH»d-b51'Hbh,  v,  a.   To  annul,  to  put 

as  end  to,  to  destroy, 
i-bol'-uh-o-bl^,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  abolbhed. 
^-boK-iah-er,  36 :  «.   He  that  abolishes. 
ifboi'-ish-meDt,  «.   The  act  of  abolishing. 
Ab'-o-ii/'-MHi,  (U/4-11sh''-uo,  85,  89, 95)  «.  Tlie 

aat  of  abolxahioff. 
AlZ-o-lil^-soD-ist,  85 :  «.    One  wlio  seeks  the  aboil. 

tion  of  aooKthinx,  as  of  the  slave-trade. 

ABOMINABLE,  <)-b5iii'4-Da-b],  105, 101:  a, 

Ila«rlU,  deCesUble. 
il-boin'-«HM-ble-iiesf,  «.    The  quality  of  being  abo- 


,4-baii/-f-fMi-bly,  105:  ad.    Most  hateftdly. 
T>  ,<#-bum'->-Hite,  o.  o.    To  abhor,  detest,  hate  ut- 
trtiy. 


^-bom'-i-na'''-/ron,  85,  89 :  «.    Hatred,  detestation ; 

Sillution.  sliameful  vice. 
ORIGIN ES,    ib'-^rW-gi-n^ii,   85,   101: 
«.  pi.    The  earliest  inhabitants  of  a  country. 

Ab'-o-rig"-i-nal,  (-rid'-gi-nal,)  a.  Primitive,  pris- 
tine. 

ABORTION,  a  bor'-shuD,  37,  89 :  «.  The  act 
of  brijigin{[  fbrth  what  is  yet  imperfect;  the  product 
of  such  a  birth. 

.^^-bor'  tiVe.  (-ttr,  105)  «.  and  a.  That  which  is 
bom  before  the  time : — adj.  Brought  forth  befom  the 
due  time ;  that  which  brings  forth  nothing. 

.^-bor'-iive-ly,  \Qbi  ad.  In  the  manner  of  bearing 
before  the  time ;  fanmaturely. 

jtf-boi'-^  ve-nets, «.    The  state  of  abortion. 

y^-bort'-meot,  t.  The  tUng  immatorely  brooght  forth. 

ABOVE,  a-buv',  107 :  jprep,  and  ad.  Higher  in 
place ;  Idgher  in  rank,  power,  or  excellence ;  beyond, 
more  than ;  too  proud  for ;  too  high  for  >-ad.  Over- 
head :  in  the  regions  of  heaven. 

e9*  This  word  is  often  compounded;  as  AbcvC'^iU,  (in 
the  first  place ;^  Above'-deck,  (upon  deck;  without 
artifice ;)  Abort^ -ground,  (not  in  the  grave ;)  Abox>tf- 
cited,  Ahowf-mentionedt  &c. 

To  ABOUND=4-bownd',  31 :  v,  n.  To  have  in 
great  plenty ;  to  be  in  great  plenty. 

ABOUT=i-bowt',  31 :  prep,  and  ad.  Bound,  snr- 
rounding,  encircling;  near  to;  concerning,  with  re- 
gard to,  relating  to;  engaged  in,  erop1o)ed  upon} 
appendent  to  tm  person,  as  dotbes,  &c. ;  relating  to 
the  person,  as  a  servant:— a<f.  Circularly;  nearly; 
the  longest  way.  To  bring  about,  is  to  bring  to  tfie 
point  desired :  To  go  about  a  thing,  is  to  prepare  to 

ABRACADABRA=Sb'-ra-ca-dXb"-rJ,85;«.  A 

superstitious  charm  against  agues. 
To  ABRADE=Sb-radi',  v,  a,  Tu  rub  off ;  to  wear 

away  from  the  other  parts. 
Ab-ra'-«ioii,  (-zliun,  90)  «•  The  act  of  rubbing ;  a 

rubbing  off. 
To  ABRAIDsJ-bradif,  v,  n.   To  awake.  [Obs.] 
ABREAST,  A'htM,  120 :  ad.    Side  by  side. 
ABRENUNCIAT10N.~8oe  RenuncUtion. 
ABREPTION,  ILb-r«i/-8huD,  89 :  «.    The  state 

of  being  carried  away. 
ABREUVOIR,  a-bruv-w4i',  [Fr.]  170:  #.   A 

watering  place ;  the  Juncture  of  two  stones. 
To  ABR]lXSE=«^-bridj^',  v,  a.    To  make  shorter 

in  words,  keeping  still  the  same  substance )  to  con- 
tract, to  diminish,  to  cut  short;  to  deprive  of. 
Abridged,  114 :  pari,  a.     Shortened;  with  of,  it 

means  deprived  of,  debarred  ttom, 
.^-brid'-ger,  36 :  t.    He  that  abridges,  a  shortener ; 

a  writer  of  compendiums. 
.^^-bridge'-ment,  «.   The  contraction  of  a  larger  work 

into  a  smaller  compass;  a  diminution  in  general. 
ft>  See  Principles,  196. 
ABROACH=a-broatcb',  63:   ad.    In  a  posture 

to  run  out ;  in  a  state  of  being  diffused  or  propagated. 

ABROAD,  d-bri>Bd',  126:  Ai.    Oat  of  the  house; 

in  another  country;  without,  not  within. 
n  ABROGATE=«b'-r6-gite,    v,  a.     To  take 

away  from  a  law  its  force;  to  repeal,  to  annuL 

Ab^-r*^a^ted,    }  ^"^'^^    Annulled,  abolished. 

Ab^-ro-ga'^-Zton,  85,  89 :  «.   The  act  of  abrogatbg ; 

the  repeal  of  a  law. 
ABROOD^d-brGSd^  ad.    In  the  act  of  brooding. 
ABRUPT=3:lib-nipt',  a,  and  «.    Broken,  craggy  ; 

sudden,  without  the  customary  or  proper  preparatives: 

— s.  An  abrupt  place. 

Ab-rupt'-ness^  t.  An  abrupt  manner ;  haste,  sudden- 
ness. 
Ab-rupt'-ly,  \Ob:ad,    Hastily,  widxnit  preparation. 
Ab-rup'-/ioD,  89 :  t,   Vk>lent  and  sudden  separation. 


The  aifB  =  h  UMd  nfter  mode*  of  •pdlinf  that  b»v«  no  irrvgtikxity  of  •oaiid. 

Cotnonanis:  mtsb'UD,  i.  e,  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  t.  e,  vision,  165:  tKin,  166:  &en,  166. 
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ABSCESS==IUy-c^ss^  155:  «.  An  impotthume; 
a  collectiou  of  parulcnt  mattiir  in  the  body :  a  morbid 
cavity. 

To  ABSCIND=ab-cind',  155,  115:  v,  a.  To 
cat  off. 

Ab-8cis/-ton,  (-cteh'-un,  149)  #.  The  act  of  cutting 
off;  the  itale  of  being  cut  off. 

Ab'^sciss,  (aiy-CLSs,  61)     1  155:   «.     A  port  cut 

Ab-»ci8'-8A,  (ab-cW-s4)  j  off  from  the  diameter 
of  a  conic  section,  being  that  which  is  contained  be- 
tween the  vertex  of  a  diameter,  and  an  ordinate  to  it 

To  ABSCOND=ab-sc6nd',  v.  n.  To  hide  one'i 
•elf,  generally  uwd  of  persons  eluding  legal  arrest. 

Ab-acond'-^r,  36 :  ».    He  who  absconds. 

ABSENT=lib'-««tit=Sb'-c^nt,  59 ;  a.  Not  pre- 
sent; absent  in  mind,  inattentive, 

Ab'-sence,  t.  The  state  of  being  absent,  opposed  to 
presence:  inattention,  heedlessness,  neglect  of  Uie 
present  object 

A  [/-sen  tee',  85  :  «.  One  absent  fkom  his  station  or 
country,  a  word  commonly  used  of  Irish  landholders. 

Ab'-sen-tee"-inn,  (-Tzm,  158)  «.  The  practice  of 
being  abroad  or  away. 

To  Ab-sent',  (-c5nt',)  81  :  ».  a.  To  withdraw ;  to 
forbear  to  come  into  presence. 

Ab-4ent''«r,  36  :  t.  One  who  is  absent  bom  his  place. 

Ab-seut'-ment,  «.    The  state  of  being  absent 

ABSINTHIAN,  Xb-cTn'-tt4-an,  59,  105:  a.  Of 
the  nature  of  absinthium,  the  Latin  word  for  worm- 
wood. 

Ab-siD^-ZAt-a'-ted,  85  :  part,  a.  Impregnated  with 
wormwood. 

ABSIST=ab-cist',  59:  v.  «.  To  stand  off;  to 
leave  off. 

To  ABSOLVE,  Sb-2olv',  151:  v.  o.  To  loosen 
fh>m :  to  clear,  to  quit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial  court ; 
to  set  ftee  flrom  an  engagement  or  promise;  to  pro- 
nounce a  sin  remitted  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense. 

Ab-tolvcd',  (-zolvd,  114)  pari,  a.    Acquitted. 

Ab-«olv'-fr,  36  :  «.     He  who  acquits  or  remits. 

Ab-»olv'Hi-tor-y,  (-z6lv'-d-t5r-^,  98,  129,  105) 
a.   Containing  absolution,  or  power  to  absolve. 

AB'-«o-i.u"-r/ON,  (Xb'-s^rS5^-shun,109)  85,89: 
t.    Acquittal ;  t)ie  remission  of  sins,  or  of  penance. 

^  Observe,  that  s  in  the  preceding  word  and  in  those 
following,  is  no  longer  vocalized,  as  in  the  leading 
words. 

Ab-80l'-u-tor-y,  (5b-B6l'-A-tor4)j,  10,  129, 105) 
a.    That  gives  absolution. 

Ab'-so-lcttb,  (Sb'-«A-root,  109)  n.  Solved  or  clear 
from  other  things;  oomolete,  whether  applied  to  a 
person  or  thins;  unconaitional,  as  an  absolute  pro- 
mise; not  relative,  as  absolute  space;  not  limiteo,  as 
absolute  power }  not  grammatically  dependent,  as  the 
caie  absolute. 

Ab'-BO-li/te-Iy,  105:  ad»  Completely;  without  re- 
striction ;  wiUiout  condition ;  peremptorily ;  positively. 

AV-flO-lute-ness,  s.  Completeness;  fireedom  from 
dependence  or  limits ;  despotism. 

ABSONANT=«b'-«A-n«nt^  12:1  o.  Absurd, con- 
ABSONOUS,  5b'-si-nu8,  120  :  J  trary  to  reason. 

To  ABSORB=ab-«orb'=ab-8tM»rb',  37 :    v,  a. 

To  swallow  up,  to  suck  up. 
A1>sor'-bentf  t.    A  medicine  that  sucks  up  humors. 
Ab-90rbed',  (-sorbd',  114)  par/.  Imbibed;  wholly 

entp-ossed. 
Ab-«orpt',  part. — See  the  preceding. 
Ab-8orp'-tive,  (-ttv,  105)  a.    Having  the  power  to 

imbibe. 
Ab-«orp'-/ion,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  imbibing. 
To  ABSTAIN. — See  four  words  lower. 

ABSTEMIOUS,  «b-«t5'-m*-us,  105,  146,  120: 
a.    Temperate,  sober,  abstinent. 


Ab-ste'-mi-OUS-ly,   105:    a//.     Temperately,  absti- 

nently. 
Ab-ster-mi-0!/8-neKS,  «.    The  quality  of  being  abste- 

niious. 
To  Ad-8TA1n',    100:    v,  a.     To  forbear,  to  refrtun 

one's  self. 
Ab-sten-770N,  (-stdii'-sbun,  89)  ».    A  holding  off. 
Au'-STi-NBNT,  81,  105:  a.    That  uses  abstinence. 
AlZ-sti-neDCe,  i.    Forbearance  of  any  thing ;  fiisting 

or  forbearance  of  necessary  food. 

Tb  ABSTERGE=ab-gtergt',  35:  v,a.  To  cleanse 

by  wiping. 
Ab-fiter'-gent,   a.    and   s.     Cleansing,    having    a 

cleansing  quality : — i.  A  medicine  that  cleanses. 

7b  A^-stbrse'.  (-sterce',  153)  v.  a.    To  absterge. 

Ab-ster'-sive,  (-cTv,  105)  a.    That  has  the  quality 

of  cleansing. 
Ab-ster'-iion,  (-shun,  90)  «.    The  act  of  cleansing. 

To  ABSTRACT=ab«trSct',  v.  a.  To  take  one 
thing  from  another  j  to  separate  ideas }  to  reduce  to 
an  epitome. 

Ab-8tract'-ed,  pari,  a.  Separated;  refined;  ab- 
struse; absent^  mind. 

Ab-stract',  a.    Separate  :  existing  in  ihe  mind  only. 

0^-  The  accent  is  proper,  but  unusual.    See  lower. 

Ab-stract'-ly,  105  :  ad.     In  an  abstract  manner. 

Ab-stract'-ed-ly,  105  :  ad.  With  abstraction ;  sim- 
ply ;  si'parato  from  contingent  circumstances. 

AD-«trac'-/ion,  89:  «.  The  act  of  abstracting;  the 
state  of  being  abstracted. 

Ab-strac'-tive,  105:  s.    Of  power  to  abstract 

Ab -8TRACT,  81  :  *.  and  a.  A  smaller  quantity  con- 
taining  the  virtue  of  a  greater)  an  epitome  m.-ide  by 
takinK  out  considerable  parts:— a4;.  ^ee  above. 

To  ABSTRlNGE=al>-8trTngc',  v.  a.    To  unbind. 

Ab-strict'-ed,  (-strict'-^d)  part,  a.    Unbound. 

ABSTRUSE,  abiitrooce,  109,  152:  a.    Hidden, 

difficult )  remote  from  conception  or  apprehension. 
Ab-fitruse'-ly,  1 05  :  ad.  Obscurely,  not  plainly. 
Ab-struse'-ness,  «.    Difficulty,  obscurity. 

Ab-8tra/-si-ty,   (-c^t^  105)    Abstnueness ;    that 

which  is  abstruse. 
To  ABSUME<=Xb-8Uine',  v,  a.  To  bring  to  an  end 

by  gradual  waste. 

ABSURD»Sb-Hard',  39:  a.  Inconsistent;  con- 
trary to  reason. 

Ab-«urd-ly,  105:  ad.    Improperly;  unreasonably. 

Ab-sur'-di-ty,  105  :  «.  The  quality  of  being  ab- 
surd ;  that  which  is  absurd. 

Ab-sard'-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  absurd. 

ABUNDANT=r(3-bun'-dant,  a.  nentiful;  exu- 
berant ;  fully  stored. 

.t^-bun'-dant-ly,  105:  ad.  In  plenty;  amply, libe- 
rally, more  than  sufficient. 

.^-bun'-dance,  »,  Plenty ;  a  great  number  or  quan- 
tity :  exuberance ;  more  than  enough. 

To  ABUSE,  a-buze',  137  :  v,  a.  To  make  an  fll 
use  of;  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon }  to  treat  with  rude- 
ness; to  violate,  to  defile. 

.4-bu'-wr,  (-z^r")  *.  He  that  makes  an  ill  use  of ;  he 
that  deceives }  he  that  reproaches  with  rudeness ;  be 
that  violates. 

^-B08b',  (-buce,  137)  *.  The  lU  use  of  any  thing;  a 
corrupt  prnctice,  bad  custom;  scducement;  unjust  cen- 
sure, rude  reproach. 

w4-bu'-8ive,  ('cXv,  105)  a.  Practising  abuse ;  contain- 
ing abuse;  aeceitful. 

/4-bu'-8ive*ly,  (-civ-1^,  105)  ad.  Improperly ;  by 
a  wrong  use;  reproachfully. 

.«^-bu'-8i  ve-ness,  *.    The  quality  of  being  abusive. 

To  ABUT-4-but',  v.n.  To  end  at;  to  border 
upon ;  to  meet  or  approach  to. 


Tb«  »ch«ine«  ^ntiw,  and  the  principlet  to  which  the  Bumb«n  refer,  precede  the  Diotioanry. 

Foweit:  gat«'-wA\j:  ch&p'-man :  p(3-pifc':  ll>n :  gfi6d :  j'S5,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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jAmtf'iaU  12  :  «.    The  butting  on,  or  bonndary  of 

MKj  land. 
A-bfUlf-Oieat,  «.    Thatiriiidi  abots  or  borders  apon 

amtlier. 
ABYSM,  ^izm',  1 58 :  *.    See  Abyw. 
/^-byZ-mal,  (-bTr'-mal)  a.    Relating  to  an  abj-w. 
A-Wkssf,  (^bisa')  *.  A  depth  witbout  bottom  ;  a  great 

depth ;  a  gulC     See  A-. 

ACACIA,  d-ci'-sh^,  90:  t.  A  drug  brought 
tram  Esypt. 

ACADEMY,  a-cad'4-m4>j,8 1,9-2, 195:  #.  An 
aftseiBbly  or  society  of  men,  uniting  for  the  promotion 
of  eome  art ;  the  place  where  sciences  are  taught ;  a 
piaee  vi  education,  in  oontradistioctioo  to  the  unlver- 
iiti»*  or  public  schooU ;  the  school  of  Plato. 

.i<ad'-e-  mist,  *,    The  member  of  an  academy. 

Ac'-«-de*im-fll,  (Sc'-a-de^'-in^l,  85,  90,  105) 
A-   Relating  to  an  academy. 

Ac'-j-de''-on*-«n,  *.    The  member  of  an  academy. 

Ac'-a-dexx^'i'-ca},  105  :  a.  Belonging  to  an  aca- 
demy. 

Ac'-a-fleiii'''-ic9  93 :  a.  and  «.  Belonging  to  a  uni- 
Teraty : — 4.  A  student  of  a  university ;  a  disciple  or 
fbtiovrr  of  Plato. 

Ac'-a-de-mUy-ian,  (-mish'-'an,  85, 90, 95)  *.  The 
^^aiber  of  an  academy. 

AC  A  NTH  A^d-cao'-t^ ,  t.    The  prickle  of  thorny 

^aata. 
Ac'-«ii-/Aa''-efoa^,  (-tta^-sh'tis,  90)  a,    PricWy. 

J-c^u^'/Aine,  (thiD,  105)  a.    Appertaining  to  acan. 

tha  or  acanthtu. 
J^xj^-Tim&f  s.    The  herb  bears,  fbot 
Ac'-j-NA^-c^ora,  (-ah'iis,  120)  90 :  a,    Ptickly. 

AC\TALECTIC=£'-dit-a-l«(/'-ttc,  85,  88 :  a, 
and  s.  Not  halting  short : — f .  A  Terse  having  no  in. 
ros&pieti*  foot.    See  A^ 

ACATALEPSY,  i'-c5t^-l«p"-«^  85 :  ».  With- 
v^at  poa^btlity  of  complete  discovery.    See  A-. 

ACA  U  LO  U  S,  a-clM/-lu8,  1 23,  1 20 :  a.    Having 

BO  Stalk.    See  A-. 
r*  ACCEDE.— See  before  Access. 

r»  ACCELERATE=-ack-8«l'^r4te,  129  :  v,  o. 
To  ha^^n  ;  to  quicken  motion. 

Ao-cel'-cr-a-tive,  T-A-tiv,  105)  a.    Increasing  the 

velocity  of  progression. 
Ac-cel'-er-a^-Zioo,  85,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  quicken. 

iae  motioa ;  the  state  of  a  body  accelerated ;  the  set 

of  hastening. 

roACCEND=5ck-s«nd',  59:  v.  a.    To  kindle; 

to  set  on  ire. 
Ac-ceDd'->i-bl<>,   105,   101 :  «i.     Capable  of  being 

kiBdle4. 
Ac-cen'-*?on,  (-shun,  90)  ».    Tlie  act  of  kindling ; 

the  iAate  of  beine  kindled. 
ACCENT^ack'-«gnt,59:  ».  The  manner  of  speak- 

iof  or  prooouncin]; ;  the  marks  made  upon  syllables 

to  regulate  their  pronunciation}  a  modincation  of  the 

VQsee.  expressive  of  the  sense,  the  passions,  or  the 

sentiments. 
To  Ac-ceot',  81 :  r.  a.    To  express  or  note  the  ac- 

eent. 
Aoceo'-Cor,  3d :  t.    One  that  sings  the  leading  part 

in  a  coneett. 
Ao-^n'-^-al,  (-tO-al,  147)  a.  Relating  to  accents. 

7»  Ac-cen'w«-ate,  (-t&-Au,  147)  r.  a.  To  place 
the  accent  properly. 

Ac-ceo'-/j«-a^-/»on,  85,  147,  89:  #.  The  act  of 
pbdng  the  accent 

To  ACCEPT=ack-««pt<,  59 :  v.  a.  To  take  with 
pleasure,  to  reoeivw  kindly}  to  admit  with  approba- 
titm ;  lo  veertve  or  agree  to,  as  a  treaty,  in  which  sen«« 
it  is  often  foltowed  by  of ;  in  commerce,  to  accept  a 
bilUisto  sobseribe  it,  by  which  the  person  makes  him* 
self  liable  for  the  amount 


Aocept'-rt-bl^,  08,  101  :  a.  Likely  to  be  accepted  j 

grateful,  plvasiug. 
Ac-cept'-a-ble-ness,  #.  The  quality  of  being  accept- 

able. 
Ac-cept'-ff-bly,  105:  ad.    In  an  acceptable  manner. 

Aocept'-ance,  12  :  t.  Reception  with  iqiprobation ; 
in  commerce,  the  subscribing  of  a  bill }  the  bill  itself 
when  subscribed. 

Ac-ceptf-fT,  36 :  «.    He  that  accepts. 

Ac-cep'-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.    Ready  to  accept 

A  c-*cep'-/ton,  89 .  «.  The  received  sense  of  a  word ; 
the  meaning. 

Ac-Cip'-I-ENT,  (-gtp'-4-€nt,  90)  «.     A  receiver. 

6:9*  Of  the  foregoiug  words,  under  the  leading  ouc,  to 
accept,  it  was  for  a  long  time  fashionable  to  carry  the 
ac:;ent  of  the  first  three,  namely,  acceptable,  accept' 
ableni't$,  and  acceptably,  back  to  the  first  syllable;  a 

J>ractire  evidently  at  variance  with  analogy,  and  there- 
on* happily  on  the  decline.  The  foUowiug  two  words 
of  the  class  hare  the  accent  lower,  for  the  reasons  re- 
ferred to  in  the  priuciples  81  and  ^. 
Ac-CEp'-Tj-Bii/-/-Tr,  85,  98,  81,   105  :  *.    The 

quality  of  being  acceptable. 
Ac'-cep-ta''-/ion,  85,  89  :  «.    Reception;  the  mean- 
ing  of  a  word. 

To  ACCEDE««ck-sedt',  59  :  v.  n.  To  be  added 
to,  to  oome  to.  to  assent 

AoCKSs',  (-sSss)  82  :  «.  Approach  ;  admission  ; 
increase. 

C:>  This  word  sometimes  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable. (83.) 

Ac-cess^i-ble,  105,  101  :  o.  That  may  Ixj  ap- 
proached. 

Ac-ce*./-ion,  (-s8»h'-un,  90)  «.  Enlargement; 
augmentation ;  act  of  coming  to,  or  joining  to ;  ap- 
proach :  the  act  of  arriving  at,  as  the  king's  accession 
to  the  throne. 

Ac-cefj/-ibo-nl,  12:  a.    Additional. 

Ac'-cKs-s^R-r,  (ack-s^8-85r-^)  |129,  105:  a. 

Ac'-CE8-80R-r,  (ack'-sds-SOr-ii^)  Jand  i.  Joined 
to  another  thing;  additional:—;.  Inlaw,  one  who  is 
guilty  of  a  crime,  not  principally,  but  by  participation. 

Ac"->ce«-8ar'-i-Iy,  1  105:  ad.     In  the  manner  of 

Ac/'-ces-Bor'-i-ly,  J  *n  accessory. 

(t^  The  latter  way  of  spelling  these  several  words,  as 
nearest  their  original,  accessorvu,  is  recommended. 

Ac'-ce8-8(/'-ri-ol,  (-8ort'4^1,  47)  85,  90:  a. 
Pertaining  to  an  accessory. 

ACCIDENT,  lick'-8i-d«nt,  59,  105  :  ».  Property 
or  quality  of  a  being  not  essential  to  it;  casualty: 
chance  :— in  the  plural,  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
the  parts  of  speech.  Strictly,  Accident  is  distin- 
Ruished  from  Fro]ierty  and  Essential-difference  thus : 
Rationality  is  the  essential  difference  of  tlte  animal 
man }  tie  use  of  speech,  which  is  the  result  of  ratio* 
nalitv,  is  a  property  of  the  species;  to  be  in  the  act 
of  walkiuf;.  or  to  be  a  uotivc  of  England,  is  on  accident 
of  the  individual. 

Ac'  Ci-dence,  «.  The  book  containing  the  first  nidi 
ments  of  grammar ;  corrupted  from  Accidents. 

Ac'-ci-dent"-^l,  85  :  a.  and  *.  Having  the  quality 
of  an  Occident }  non-essential ;  casual ;  fortuitous  :— 
9   A  property  non-essential. 

Ac-c/-deDt''-al-ly,  105:  ad.  Casually;  fortuitously. 

Ac'-c«-dent'-al-ne8S,  ».  The  quality  of  being  acci- 
dental. 

ACCIPIENT— See  under  To  Accept 

ACCIPITRINE,  ack-stp'4-trin,  59,  105:  a. 
Rapacious,  as,  the  occtpitrine  order  of  birds. 

To  ACClTE=ack-sTu',  59  i  v,  a,  Tq  cite ;  to 
call :  to  summons. 


Cceutmanit: 


To  ACCLAIM=5c-claMn',  ».  n.    To  applaud. 
I  Ac-claim',  «.    Loud  applause.  [Milton.] 

The  siga  =  is  used  oiler  modes  of  spelling  that  have  ao  irregularity  of  soand. 

mish-uu,  !•  e,  mission,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.e,  vision,  165 :  tfttu,  166  :  ftiSo,  166. 


ACC 

Ac-cLAM'-^-TOR-r,   (-cl5m'-^-tor-^    93,   129, 

105)  cf.    Pertaining  to  acclamation. 
Ac'-cla-ma"-/ion,  85,  89  :  «.    Shout  of  applause. 

ACCLIVOUS,  Sc-cl?-vus,  92,  120 :  a.  Rising 
with  a  slope. 

Ac-cHv'-i-ty,  (-clTv'4-tlri,  92,  105)  *.  Steepnemi 
reckoned  upwards,  as  the  ascent  of  a  hill  is  tlie  accli- 
vity, the  descent,  the  declivity. 

To  ACCLOY-=io-cloy',  29  :  ».  a.  To  flU  up ;  to 
cloy. 

To  ACCOIL=ac-coil',  29  :  v.  n.  To  crowd  or 
gather  to  a  heap ;  to  bustle. 

ACCOLADE,  «c'-c51-lld'',[Fr.]  170:  «.  A  ce- 
remony formerly  used  in  creating  a  knight,  in  which 
the  king  put  his  hand  round  the  knight's  neck. 

ACCOLENT=ac'-cA-l«Dt,».  He  that  inhabits  near 
a  place ;  a  borderer. 

To  ACCOMMODATE=ac.c8m'-mA^iu,  v.  a. 
To  supply  with  conveniences  of  any  kind  j  with  the 
particle  to,  to  adapt,  to  adjust. 

Ac-com'-mo-date,  a.    Suitable ;  fit 

Ac-com'-mo-date-ly,  105:  ad,    SuiUbly ;  fiUy. 

Ac-com'-mo-date-ness,  *.    Fitness. 

Ac-com'-mo-da"-/ion,  85,  89:    ».     Provision   of 

conveniences;  fitness;  reconciliation;  adjustment. 
Ac-com'-mo-da''-/*on-bill,  85  :   t.    A  bill  of  ex- 

change  given  as  an  accominodation  instead  of  a  loan 

of  money,  and  which  it  is  generally  understood  that 

the  drawer  will  take  up. 

Ac-com"-mo-da'-tor,  85,  38 :  t.  He  who  accom- 
modatci. 

Ac-com'-mo-da-bl<r,  (-dd-bl,  98,  101)  a.  That 
may  be  fitted. 

Ac-com'-mo-da-ble-ness,  #.  The  capability  of  ac- 
commodating. 

To  ACCOMPANY,  IU>cuin'-p5-n^.  116,  98, 
105:  V.  a.  To  be  with  another  as  companion ;  to  join 
with ;  in  music,  to  play  an  instrumental  part  to  the 
playing  or  singing  of  another. 

Ac-com-pa-Di-er,  ».    One  who  accompanies. 

Ac-com'-po-ni-ment,  t.  That  which  accompanies. 
In  music,  an  instrumental  part  added  to  the  composi- 
tion by  way  of  embellishment. 

Ac-com'-pa-nist,  «.    One  that  accompanies  in  music. 

ACCOM Prj[CE,Sc-c5m'-plT88,  105:  ,.  Anas- 
sodate ;  a  partner ;  usually  in  an  ill  sense. 

To  ACCOMPLISH=5c-c6m'-pn8h,  v.  a,  TV, 
complete ;  to  execute ;  to  fulfil,  as,  to  accomiOish  a 
desire ;  to  fulfil,  as  a  prophecy  j  to  adorn ;  to  fUmish 
either  mind  or  body. 

Ac-com'-plish-a-bltf,  98,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  behig 
accomplished. 

Ac-com'-plisherf,  (-plisht,  114,  143)  part,  a. 
Complete  in  some  qualification ;  elegant. 

Ac-com'-plish-rr,  36  :  #.    He  that  accomplishes. 

Ac-com'-plish-ment,  ».  Completion  ;  full  perform- 
ance ;  ornament  of  mind  or  body. 

ACCOMPT,  I  Are  always  pronounced  accounf, 
Accom ptable,  >  &c.  and  are  now  generally  so  writ- 
Accomptant,      J  ****•    ^^  Account,  Ac. 

n  ACCORD=Xc-cord'=ac-cJu>rd',  37 :  v.  n,  and 

fl.  To  agree;  to  suit  one  with  another .•—«r^  To  make 
agree ;  to  compose  j  to  grant ;  as,  I  accorded  his  re- 
quest. 

Ac-cord',  «.    A  compact;  agreement;  union. 
Ac-cord'-ant,  12:  a.    Consonant ;  corresponding. 
Ac-cord'-ant-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  an  accordant  manner. 
Ac-cord'-ance,  »,    Agreement ;  conformity. 
Ac-cord'-o-bl^-,  98,  101 :  a.   Agreeable;  consonant 
Ac-cord'-^r,  36  :  #.    An  assistant ;  a  favourer. 
Ac-cord'-iijg-ly,  72,  105:    ad.    Agreeably;  con- 
formably. 


ACC 


Th«  tAvBom  entire,  and  the  priodples  to  whk* 

Vowels:  gitt'-wd^J:  ch5p'-man :  p<3-pi':  llw : 
6 


Ac-cord'-ing-to,  (-too,  107)  prep.   Agreeably  to; 
suitably  to ,  in  proportion. 

To  ACCORPORATE=ac-cor'-p4-ritt,  37  :  v.a. 

To  unite. 

To  ACCOST=ac^sf,  17 :  v,  a.    To  addnm. 
Ac-cost'-a-bltf,  101 :  a.    Easy  of  access ;  fkmiliar. 

Ac-cost'-ed,  part,  a.    Addressed ;  in  heraldry,  side 

bv  8id<*. 

ACCOUCHEMENT,    «o-cC3ih'-m6ng,    [Fr.l 

170:  «.    A  lying  in.  o       l       j 

Ac-couch-eur^f  (-cooeh-ur',  170)  «.  A  man  midwiib. 
Aocouch-^use'y{'iU5z',  170)  t.    A  midwife. 
ACCOUNT=rSc-cownt',  31  j  t.    A  compatation; 
estimation}   advantage;  regard;   narration;    exami- 
nation, 

To  Ac-count',  V,  a,  and  n.  To  esteem  ;  to  think  or 
hold  in  opinion : — neu.  To  reckon,  to  give  an  aeooont, 
to  assign  the  causes ;  to  appear  as  the  mediam  by 
wluch  anything  is  explained. 

Ac-count'-a-ble,  98,  101 :  a.    Liable  to  acoonnt 

Ac-count'-a-blc-ness,  ».  Tho  state  of  bein^  mc- 
countable. 

Ac-count'-ant,  a,  and  «.  Accountable  to: — «.  A 
man  employed  in  keeping  accounts. 

Ac-counr-ing,  72 :  ftart,  and  «.  Estaemiog.  reck- 
oning : — 9.  The  act  of  reckoning  up  accounts. 

Ac-count'-book,  1 18 : «,  A  book  containing  accoonta. 

To  ACCOUPLE,  ac-cup'-pl,  125,  101 :  v.  m. 
To  join  together. 

To  ACC0URT=8tc-co'urt,  47,  134 :  v,  a.     To 

entertafn  courteously. 
To  ACCOUTRE,  &c-coo'-tur,  125,  159:   w. «. 

To  dress,  to  equip. 
Ac-coi/-tre-ment,  *.    Dress  ;  equipage ;  trappings. 
(fey*  In  Webster's  Diet,  these  are  spelled  accouter,  acrou- 

terment} — a  commendable  but  uncoufirmed  innox'a- 

tiOD. 

To  ACeREDIT=ac-cr«d'-tt,  v.  a.    To  counte- 

nance,  to  procure  honour  or  credit  fbr. 
Ac-ored'-4t-ed,  a.  Of  allowed  reputation ;  confidentiaL 

ACCRESCENT=«c-cWf8'-c€nt,    59:     a,      in- 

creasing. 

Ac-CRE'-noif,  (-cre'-shun,  89)  t.     The  act  of 

growing  to  another,  so  as  to  increase  it 
Ac-cre'-tiVe,  (-tiv,  105)  a.    Increasing  by  growtli. 

To  ACCROACH=ic-croatch',  63:   v,  a.     To 

draw  to  one  as  with  a  hook ;  to  gripe. 
Ac-croach'-ment, «.    The  act  of  accroaching. 

To  ACCRUE,  ac-crOO',  109  :  v,  n.  To  accede  to; 
to  be  added  to ;  to  append  to;  in  oommeree«  to  arise 
as  profits ;  to  fcdlow  as  loss. 

Ac-criZ-ment,  *.    Addition,  increaw. 

ACCUBATION.— See  tour  words  lower. 

To  ACCUMB=sac-cumb',  156 :  v,h,    Tb  recline 

after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  at  table. 
Ac-cum'-bent,  a.    Leaning. 
Ac-cum'-ben-cy,  105  :  «.  State  of  being  accumbent 

Ac'-cu-BA^-r/ON,  («c'-cA-ba"-«hun,  85,  89)  #. 
A  leaning. 

To  ACCUMULATE=«c-cu'-mA-Uu,  v,  a,  and 
fl.  To  heap  one  thing  upon  another,  to  pile  up:— «. 
To  increase. 

Ac-cu"-mu-la'-tive,  (-lA'-ttv,  85,  105)  a.    That 

accumulates ;  that  U  accumulated. 
Ac-cn"-mu-la-tive-ly,  85, 105 :  ad.    In  heaps. 
Ac-Cu"-mu-la'-tor,  85  :  *.    One  that  accumulates. 
Ac-cu'-mu-la"-/»on,  85,  89  :  »,     The  act  of  aoca 

mulating ;  the  state  of  being  accumulated. 

ACCURATE=ac'-cA-rAte,  a.     Exact;    correct; 

precise. 
Ac'-cu-rate-neas,  *.    Exactness ;  nicety. 
Ac'-cu-rate-ljf,  105  :  ad.    Exactly  ;  without  error, 
tbe  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

gS6d  :  joo,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  e,  V,  &c.  »im/<?,  171, 


ACI 

Ae-cn-Tm-Cft   (-ri-C^   98,   105)   *.    Kxactnss; 

n  A&URSE«Sc-carcc',  39,  153 :  v.  a.    To 

dboo*  to  misery. 
Ac-cuneii,  (-curat,  114,  143)  part.    Doomed. 
Ac-cor'-*ed,  114  :  a.    Execrable,  detestable. 
To  ACCUSE,  Ic-cuxi',  137  :    ».  o.    To  change 

with  a  crixDe :  lo  blame,  to  c«nnire )  to  impeach. 
Ao-cu'-^o-ble,  (-zi-bl,  101)  «.    Thai  may  be  ao. 


Ac-cu'-^aiit,  (-lant)  *.    He  th 
Ac-co^M-tjVe,  (-z4-tTv,  105) 


V.  a.    To 


that  acctues. 

o.  Cenfuring,  accu- 
ffpg ;  a  term  in  grammar  applied  to  the  case  in  which 
the  fcfce  of  the  aclire  verb  terminates;  objective. 

Ac-cii'-ia-tiTe>l^t  105  :  ad.  In  an  accusative  man- 
Mr  ;  xelating  to  the  accusative  case  in  grammar. 

Ac-cu'-ja-tor-y,  C-xd-t6r4ij,  129,  105)  a.  That 
produces  or  contains  an  accusation. 

Ac-ca'-«rr.  (-wt)  *.    He  that  accuses. 

Ac'-co-*a''-/ii»D,  85,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  accusing ; 
tbe  ehar^  broaght  against  any  one. 

T9  ACCUSTOM=3c-cu8'-tom,  18: 

habttaaie ;  to  inure. 
Ae-coV-tooiH,  (e  mute,  114)  a.  Frequent ;  usuaL 
Aocos'-tom-o-blr,  101  :  a.    Habitual;  customary. 
Ac-ciif'-tx>in-<i-bly,  105 :  ad.    Habitually. 
Ac-cus'-tsm-oDce,  «.    Custom,  habit. 

Ac-cW-tom-ar-f,   (-tom-5r4^   129,    105)    a. 

r»aal. 
Ac-cns'-tom-ar^I.Vy  105 :   ad.     In  a  customary 

manner. 
AC£=sric^  »,    A  onit  on  cards  or  dice  ;  an  atom. 
ACEPHALOUS,  a-c^W-lus,  163,98,  120:  a. 

Headteaa;  a  term  seldom  applied  but  to  verse  defl- 

oent  in  the  first  foot.    See  A-. 
ACERB=-4-cerb',  35  :  a.    Sour  with  roughness. 
7»  ^-ceriy-ate,  v.  a.    To  make  sour. 
.rf-cerb'-e-ty,  105  :  ».    Sour  taste  ;  severity. 
TV  ACERVATE=a-cer'-vitt,  35,  81 :  v,  a.    To 

heap  up. 
jt-cer^-rose,  (-vice,  152)  a.    Full  of  heaps 
Ac^^T-rmT'tion,  (a88'-^r-va''-8hun,  85,  92,  89)  «. 

A  he«|4ng  together. 
ACESCENT,  I  a^  ^  4  .. 
Acetate,  Ac.      |  See  after  And. 

ACHE,  akt,  161 :  ».    A  continued  pain. 

7a  ArAe,  V.  If.    To  be  in  pain. 

e>  This  ward.  reUtcd  to  Saxon  as  well  as  to  Greek,  was 

in  Shakspeare's  time  pronounced  aitch.    Modem  or* 

IhograpIiT  often  improperly  omits  the  final  e. 
To  ACHIEVE,  a-chevt',  103,  63,  189  :  ».  a.  To 

puftaai ;  to  finish. 
ji-ciu>y-«-ble,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  achieved. 
irf-chieV-^nce,  12:  «.    A  performance. 
A^iev'-er,  36 :  f.    He  that  achieves. 
.^f'CfaaVve'-meDt,  «.    The  performance  of  an  action  ; 

tbe  escutcheon  or  ensigns  armorial. 
ACHOR,  a'-kor,  161 :  ».    A  species  of  the  herpes. 

ACHROMATIC,  i'-cri-mSf'-Tc,  85,  161,  88: 
«,  Frevoitive  of  the  effect  of  colours,  being  a  word 
•pofied  to  telescopes  which  prevent  the  optical  aber- 
Esuon  arising  from  the  various  colours  of  light. 
See  A-. 

ACID»4b'-ad,  59 :  a,  and  t.  Sour,  sharp  to  the 
taste : — s.  Acids  in  chemistry  are  substances  sour  and 
dtarp  to  the  taste,  that  change  vegetable  blue  colours 
to  red,  and  combine  with  alkalica  so  as  to  form  salts. 

Ae'-id-neaB,  59  :  #.    The  quality  of  being  acid. 

.fcid'-»-ty,  ((J-cTd'4-t^98,  81,  105)  s.  Sharp- 
ness; sourness. 

jf-adf-n-la,  (-i-l^  [Lat.]  169)  t,  pi.  Medicinal 
springs  impregnsUcd  with  carbonic  acid. 


ACQ 

To  ^-cid'-u-late,  v,  a  To  tinge  with  adds  in  a 
slight  degree. 

.^-cid'-u-lovs,  120  :  a.    Sharpish  ;  sourish. 

w4-CEs'-CENT,  59  :  a.    Tetfding  to  sonmess. 

A-ce^'Cen-cy,  105:  *.    Sourness,  acidity. 

Ac'-E-TATE,  (as'-ci-tite,  59J  *.  Any  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  acetic  acid  witn  a  saliAablo  base. 

Ac'-e-tite,  (as'-c^-titt)  s.  Any  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  acetous  add  with  an  alkaline  or  earthy  base. 

Ac'-e-tose,  (is'-cl-t^,  152)  a.    Sour,  sharp. 

Ac'-e-tos"-!-^,  (-toss'-i-t^  105)  85 :  #.  The 
state  of  being  acetoee. 

^-cet'-ic,  98»  93  :  a.    Sour. — See  next  word. 

ji-cef-tous,  (3-ce'-tU8,  120)  a.  In  common  parlance 
acetic  and  acetous,  and  also  acetose,  mean  the  same, 
acetous  being  of  the  three  in  most  common  use.  In 
chemistry,  acetic  acid  is  radical  vinegar,  acetous  acid, 
distilled  vinegar.  ,     . 

AClNACirORM,    Ss'-c^-nas"-c^-fir»rm,   105, 

38 :  a.  In  the  form  of  a  sabre. 
ACINOSE,  SiJ-ck'Tihci,  152,  )  59, 105  :  a.  Con- 
ACINOUS,  as'-ci-nus,  120,  /  sisUng  of  minute 

granular  concretions. 
To    ACKNOWLEDGE,    ack-noMdge,    157, 

136, 168 :  e.  o.    To  own  the  knowledge  of;  to  confess, 

to  own  a  person  or  thing  in  a  particular  character. 
Ack-noiol^^d-ging,  72:  a.    OrateAil. 
Ack-noti;l'-edge-ment,  ».    Concession;  recognition ; 

gratitude 
(»-  See  Principles,  196. 
ACME=Sck'-m^  [Gr.]  169:  «.    The  summit; 

the  crisis.  , 

ACOLOTHIST^a-col'4-/Atst,l  t.     One  of  the 
ACOLYTE=5c'4-lTt«,81,92,  /lowest  order  in 

the  Roman  church. 
ACONITE=ac'-A-nTte,  *.    The  herb  wolfs  bane  ; 

in  poetry,  poison  in  generaL 
A  CORN=a'-corn,  *.    The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak. 
ACOUSTIC=a-cow'-sttck,  31 :  a.    That  relates 

to  hearing, 
.^-cou'-stics,  s,  pt.    The  theory  of  sonndi ;  medicines 

or  instruments  to  help  the  hearing. 
To  ACQUAINT,  Sc-kwaxnt',  76,  145  :  v,a.    To 

make  familiar  with ;  to  Inform. 
Ac-^uaint'-ed,  part.  a.    Familiar  ;  well  known. 
Ac-^aint'-ance,  »,    Familiarity  ;  knowledge  of;  a 

person  or  persons  whom  we  know. 
ACQUEST.— Sec  under  To  Acquire. 
To  ACQUIESCE,  Sc-kwMsa',  76,  145,  105, 

59:   v.n.    To  rest  in,  or  remain  satisfied  with}   to 

agree;  to  comply. 
Ac-^m-es'-cent,  a.    Easy,  submitting. 
Ac-^ui-efi'-ceDCe,  l  «.    A  silent  appearance  of 

Ac-<^ut-e8'-ceD-<^,  105,  j  eontent ;  compliance ;  sub. 

mission. 
7T)  ACQUIRE, ao-kwm', 76, 145:  V. a.  Togain; 

to  attain. 
Ac-^wired',  (e  mute,  114)  part,  a.   Obtained. 
Ac^wi'-ra-ble,  98,  101  :  a.    Attainable. 
AC'quV'Ter,  36  :  s.     lie  that  acquires. 
Ac-^ire'-ment,  ».    That  which  is  acquired. 
Ac- Q pest',  (-kw&t'))   1.      Acquisition,    the    thing 
Ac-gmsr',  (-kwist')  )  gained.  [little  used.] 
Ac-QF/-fiir"-iON,  (ac-kw^-zTsh'-un,  85, 105, 152, 

89)  #.    That  which  Is  acquired. 
Ao-ynis'-i-tive,  (Sc-kwiz'-^-tiv,  92,  105)  a.  That 

is  acquired. 
Ac-^Mi«'-i-tive-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  grammar,  verbs  are 

said  to  be  used  acquisitively  when,  by  means  of  to  or 

jfur  foltowing  them,  they  denote  the  acquirement  of 

something. 
7b  ACQUIT,  ac-kwTt',  76,  145  :  v,  a.    To  set 

free;  to  clear;  to  discharge. 


Tbi  tiga  =  is  owd  attn  modes  of  fpolling  that  bare  no  irregatarity  of  Mtmil. 

CmuomantMt  imih-un,  i,  e.  mitsum^  165  :  viih-un,  i.  e.  vitioit,  165  :  lttn»  166 :  &?n,  166. 
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ACT 

Ac-ywit'-ment,  i.    The  act  of  acquitting  ;  the  state  of 

beiu^  acqtiitted. 
Ao-7Mit'-tal,   (-tfll,  12)  ».     DeUvenmce  torn  the 

char^  of  on  offence  {  a  judicial  discbarge. 

Ac-7i/it'-tance,  *.    Discharge  from  debt ;  receipt 

To  Ao-quW'tan<X,  v.  a.  To  procure  acquittance  for ; 
to  acquit. 

ACRASY=a'-cr(3-c^  *.  Want  of  mutual  control 
?f  8«b8cmency  ;  excess,  irregularity.— See  A-. 

ACRE,  a'-cur,  159 ;  #.  A  piece  of  land  fi>rty  rods 
long  and  four  brood,  or  4840  square  yards. 

A'-crrd,  (-curd,  114)  o.    Possessing  acres, 

ACUlD=5c'-rid,  a.  Hot  and  biting  to  the  taste; 
bitter. 

AcZ-n-tude,  105  ;  *.    An  acrid  taste,  a  biting  heat 

on  the  pakle. 
Ac^-ri-ty,  105  :  *.    Sharpness  ;  eagerness. 

Ac'-KJ-MON-r,  (acZ-ri-mon-^,  18,  105)  «.  Sharp- 
ness; corrosiveness ;  bitterness;  severity. 

Ac'-ri-mo''-ni'-ous,  (-mo'-n^-us,  90,  105,  120) 
^:  a.    Sharp;  corrosive. 

Ac-ri-mo"-n<-ous-ne88,  *.  The  property  of  bcinir 
acrimonious. 

ACROAMATIC=«c'.krW-m«t".x  a.  Pertaining 
-ic,2,88:  ■        - 

ACROAMATICAL  =  Sc'-krW- 
mat"-i-cal,  105:  ^  ...._._.. 

Ac'-ro-a-mat^-ics,  *.  pi.  Aristotle's  lectures 7n  the 
more  subtUc  parte  of  philosophy,  otherwise  called 
exo'rrica/,  to  which  none  but  intimate  disciples  were 
admitted  in  contradistinction  to  the  c«rfenc  parts  of 
philosophy,  or  such  as  he  taught  openly. 

ACRONYCAL,  a^^rSn'^-cal,  105:  a.  Rising 
when  the  sun  sets ;  setting  when  tlie  sun  rises :  it  is 
opiKwed  to  CosmicaL 

-^-cron'-y-oal-ljr,  105 :  ad.    At  the  acronycal  time. 

ACR0SPIRE=ac'-kri.8pIre,  ,.  A  shoot  or  sprout 
from  the  end  of  seeds.  ^ 

Ac'-ro-spired,  1 14  :  part.  a.    Having  sprouts. 


to     the     ab~ 

>  struser  parts 

of    learning ; 

esoterical. 


ad. 


ACROSS=a-cro8s',   17: 
versely. 

the  first  letters  of  the  Unes  speU  some  name, 
^-cros'-ti-cal,  105  :  a.    Relating  to  an  acrosUc 
ACROTERIA,  ic'-krA-te^-ri-a,  85, 90, 105 :  ,. 
pf.    In  anatomy,  the  extremities  of  the  body,  as  the 
fingers' ends;  to  architecture,  little  pcdestaUTiiithout 
dSte  *  "^^  ''^^  extremities  of  pe- 

To  ACT=act,  v,  «.  and  a.    To  be  in  action,  not  to 

rest  '.-act.  To  perform,  to  feign,  to  imitate. 
Act,  #.    A  deed  ;  an  exploit ;  a  part  of  a  play. 

'i?^'  '^}  '  ''*"*'•  ^°*^  '•    ^^e.  performing  :— 
$.    1  he  art  or  occupation  of  an  actor. 

Ac^-ti ve,  1 05  :  a.    Busy  ;  nimble  ;  agile  ;  quick. 
Ac^-tive-ly,  105  :  ad.    Busily  ;  nimbly. 
Ac'-tive-ness,  *.    Quickness  ;  nimbleness. 
Ac-tiv'-i-ty,  92 :  ».    The  quality  of  bemg  active. 
^tj''''*   (ack'-sjiUD,  89)  ,.    state  of  acting;  a 
shwe'  ''P*'*****"*  ^"^i   gesticulation;  hiw-suit;  a 

Ac'./ion-a-bU,  98, 101 :  a.    LUble  to  an  action  at 
law;  punishable. 

Ac'-/;on-«-bly,  105  :  ad.    By  a  process  of  law. 

Ac'-r/ON-^R-r,  (.ar4nj,  129, 105)  #.  One  Uiat  has 

n  share  m  actions  or  stocks. 
Ac"-r/ON-TA'-KiNQ,  85  :  a.    Litigious. 
Ac'-i  OR,  .38  :  t.     He  tiiat  acts ;  a  stage  player. 
Ac'-tre.ss,  *.    A  female  player. 

Ac'-ZK-eil-ly,  105  :  ad.    in  act ;  really. 


ADD 

Ac'-Zu-al-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  actual. 

Ac'-/ii-aFW-^,  85,  8 1 ,  1 05  :  *.  The  state  of  being 
actual 

Ac'-rt-^R-r,  (-ar-^  129,  105)  *.  The  registrar 
or  officer  who  compiles  the  minutes  of  the  prooe^dings 
of  a  court. 

To  Ac'-rr-ATJS,  v.  a.    To  put  toto  action. 
Ac'-ZK-ate,  a.    Actuated. 

Ac'-Ztt-ose,  (-6ct)  a.    Having  the  power  of  action. 
AC  U  ATE,  &C. — See  under  the  next  word. 

ACUTE=d-cutt',  a.     Sharp,  not  blunt  or  obtuse ; 

ingenious;  penetrating;  to  medicine. aciife  digeasc  i% 

that  which  terminates  shortly,  opposed  to  chronical; 

acute  accent  is  that  which  sharpens  the  voic*. 
-^-cute'-ly,  105  :  ad.  Sharply  ;  ingeniously  ;  keenly. 
-^-CUte'-ness,  *.     Sharpness  ;  quickness  of  mtellect ; 

\ioleDce  of  illness ;  sharpness  ai  sound. 

To  Ac'-U-ATE,  92  :  v.  a.    To  sharpen. 

-rf-cu'-i-ty,  81,  105  :  *.    Sharpness. 

-rf-cu'-LK-ATE,  90:  a.  Terminating  to  a  potot : 
prickly. 

^-cu'-M»N,  86:  #.  A  sharp  point ;  y/^«m/foefy, 
quickness  of  perception,  discernment. 

To  -«^-cu'-mi-nate,  105  :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  riM  like 
a  cone:— ocf.  To  whet  or  sharpen. 

^-cu'-mi-na"-/ion,  85, 89  :  t.  A  sharp  point ;  tho 
act  of  sharpening. 

AD-,  a  prefix  of  lAtin  origin,  signifying  to,  and  to  be 
so  understood  in  the  greater  pa  rt  trf  the  foUowtog  words, 
it  IS likei*ise  an  original  element  to  other  wor&  when 
the  d  has  been  changed  for  the  letter  that  begins  the 
next  syllable,  as  in  accede,  n/Hx,  ag-gresa,  at  litera- 
tion,  an-nomination,  or  for  a  before  n.  as  to  agnomina- 
tion.  ' 

7b  ADACT=rd-dict',  v.  a.  To  drive  by  force.  [Ob«.] 
-<^-dact'-ed,  part.    Driven  by  force. 
ADAGE=ad'4gi,  99  :  «.    A  maxim ;  a  proverb. 

ADAGIO,  a^a'-gW,  105,  [Ital.]  170  :  orf.  or  t. 
In  music,  skmly :— «.   A  slow  movement. 


Atfiwart ;    trans.     ADAMANT=ad'-a-mant,  ».    A  stone  of  toipeiM. 

trable  hardness ;  the  diamond ;  the  kwlstone. 
Ad'-a-man-te"-an,  a.  86:    Hard  as  adamant. 

Ad'-a-man"-t/ne,  (-tin,  105)  a.   Made  of  adamant ; 
hard. 

ADAM=ad'-am,  «.    The  name  of  the  first  man. 
Ad^-fimVap'-plf,  151,  85,  101  :  *.    a  prominent 
part  of  the  throat. 

Ad'-am-ites,  (itcs)  s.  pi.    ReUgionbU  who  prayed 
naked.  ' 

To  ADAPT=r<3-dapt',  v.  a.    To  suit,  to  fit,  to  mo- 
pordon. 

^-dapt'-a-blf,  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  adapted. 

^-dapt'-a-biP'-i-ty,  85,  105  :  «.    ThecapabiUty  of 
being  adapted. 

Ad'-ap-ta'^./ion,  85,  89 :  t. 

thtog  to  another ;  fitness. 
^-dap'-/«on,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  fitting.  [Unusual.] 

To  ADD=ad,  155  :  v,  a.    To  join;  to  tocrcaae;  to 
subjoin. 

Ad'-di-ble,  105,  101  :  a.    Tliat  may  be  added. 

Ad'-d.-bil'-/-ty,  105:  *.   Possibility  of  betog  added. 

Ad'-d*-tvr-y,  (-d^-tor-^)  129.:  a.    TTiat  has  th« 
power  of  adding. 

Ad-dit'-fl-ment,  *.    Addition  ;  the  thing  added. 

Ap-Dir'-ioN,  C-dTsh'-un,  89,  95)  *.  The  act  of  add- 

iDg;  a  rule  for  adding  sums  together;  in  law,  the  tiUe 

annexed  to  a  man's  name. 
Ad-di/'-ton-al,  a.    That  is  added. 
Ad-di/'-#on-fll-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  addition  to. 

Ad-di/'-ion-ar-y,  (-ar-^,  129)  a.    That  may  be 
added. 


The  act  of  fitting  one 


.    The  «:h.«c.  entire,  .nd  the  principle,  to  which  tl>c  number.  «f.r.  precede  the  Dictlon«r. 

fou^ei.:  gate.wA,:  chSp'-man  :  pa-pi^:  ,t.:  g»d :  M  .-..,>«,,  55 :  a,  <,>,  &c  ««/c,  171. 


ADH 

A  D-DKn'-DUif,  [ Lat.]  *.    Something  to  bo  added. 
Ad-dei/-d«,  *.  pi.    Things  to  be  added. 

Tm  ADDECIMATE,  5d^«8'-<:4-mifc,  ».  a.    To 

take  or  aaoertain  tithes. 
7«  ADDEEM^^id-dean',  9.  a.   To  account 
ADD£R=JU'-drr,  36  :  #.    A  ▼enomona  reptile. 
AJ'-drr'a-grasg,  151 :  #.    A  plant. 
Ad'-d^^-tongne,  (-tung,  116)1  #.    A  herb  ao 
Ad'-d^r't-wert,  (-wurt,   141)      /  caUed, 

ADDICE,  id'-di»,  105:  *.    A  kind  of  ax.  cor. 

ntptlvpniCKMuieed  od^. 
Te  ADDICT=id-dTct',  ».  a.    To  devote,  to  dedi- 

caie ;  it  ia  commonly  bat  not  necessarily  taken  in  a 

bad  M»e.  as.  He  addicted  himself  to  vice. 
Ad-dict'-«d>oe68,  «.    The  state  of  being  addicted. 
Ad-dM/-/i«na  89  :  «.    The  act  of  devoting ;  the  state 

of  brms  devoted. 
ADDITION,  &c— See  above,  under  To  Add. 
ADDLEX  5d'-dl,  101  :  a.     Barren,  empty;    origi- 

aaOy  only  applied  to  snch  eggs  as  produce  nothing. 
Ad*-dU-h«d'-ed,(-hW-ed,  120))  a.  HavinTbar- 
Ail^-dlr-pa'-ted,  (-pi'-ted,  85)     /i«n  brains. 
Te  ADDOOM=:iid-<iS5m',  t>.  a.    To  M^ndge. 
r#  ADDORSE=:=Id-dora,  153 :  r.  «.    To  place 
back  to  back.  [OU.] 

Ad-donr^,  (-dorst,  114, 143)  part.    Placed  back 

to  l»ck.     [Heraldry.] 
7e  ADDRESSissadHlr^ss',  v.  «,  To  prepare  one's 

scif  to  enter  npon  any  action ;  to  speak  or  apply  to 

aayoQe. 

Ad-dnsn^y  82  :  «.  AppUealion :  petition ;  courtship ; 

skai;  dexlentv;  direction  <tf  a  letter. 
A4-<irea^'-rr>  o6  :  «.   One  who  addresses. 

7i  ADDUCE»&d-duce',  ».  a.  To  bring  forward  ; 

to  aBege. 
Ad^o'-ci-bU,  105,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  brought 


ADJ 


Ad-di/-cent,  a,     A  word  applied  to  such  muscles  as 
bring  or  draw  together  the  parts  they  are  attached  to. 

Ad-dcc'-T7v«,  (-tW,  106)  a.    That  brings  down. 
Ad-<hic'-tor,  38  :  «.    A  muscle  that  contracts. 
Ad-doc'-fion,  89  :  «.     The  act  of  adducing  or  bring. 

oiX  fcvwaid. 
r»  ADDi;iX:E=id-dulc*',  59  :  v.  a.  To  sweeten. 
ADEI^\NTADO=ad'-4-lan-ta''-dA',97, 170:  t. 


An  «iAcer  of  high  authority  in  Spain. 
ADEXlNG^iid'4-ltDg,  72  :  «.    A  word  of  ho- 

•oar  aiDoas  the  Angles,  properly  appertaining  to  the 

kinc'*  children. 
ADEMPTION,  a-dein'-«huD,  156,  89 :  ».    Pri- 

vatioB. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  id'4.n6g"-ra-f^.  85,163: 
«.    That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  glands. 

Ad'-<-ooid,  30 :  \ 

Ad'-e-fKMcs  120:  j       o        o 

ADEPT=i-d^pt',    #.   and    a.      One    completely 
skiBcd  in  the  secrets  of  his  art ;  a  name  at  first  as- 
somcd  br  the  prolieaBors  of  alchymy :— a.    Skilful; 
thonoghf}  veraed. 
if-dep^-/^D,  89  :  «.     Attainment 

ADEQUATE=dul'4-kwAu,  76, 145:  n.  Equal 
to;  fnopofftiopate. 

Ad'-c-Tvate-ljr,  105:  ad.     In  an  adequate  manner. 

Ad'-e-ftrate-oeas,  «.     State  of  being  adequate. 

Ad'-e-f  Mff-Cj,  98, 105  :  #.  Adeqnateness.  Adequa. 
tioB,  with  the  same  aense,  is  obaoliete. 

To  ADH  ERE^Sd-herc',  v.  a.  To  sUck  to ;  to 
remain  fixed  or  firm. 

Ad-be'-rent,  (-here'-*nt,  43)  a.  and  #.  Stick- 
be  to :  nidted  with : — «.    A  follower,  a  partisan. 

Ad^tc^'rent-ly,  105 :  ad.     In  an  adherent  manner. 


Ad-he'-rcnce, 


>5:}fi 


The  quality  of  adhering  ; 
Ad-he'-ren-cy,  105:  ]^^^^^^i  tenacity;  fido- 

Ad-he'-rer,  36 :  *.     One  that  adheres. 
Ai>-he'-S70n,    (-he'-zhun,  90)   *.     The    act  or 

state  of  sticking  or  adhering  to  something. 
Ad-he'-8ive,  (^tv,  152,105)  a.    Sticking,  tcna- 

Ad-he'-stve-neas,  #,     Tenacity  ;  viscosity. 
P  ADHIBIT=ad-htb'.Tt,  v.  a.    To  apply,  to  use. 
Ad'-hi-bi/''-i'on,  (ad'-hi-bTsh''-un,  85, 89,  95)  #. 
Application  i  use. 

ADHORTATION,    ad'-hor.ta''.shun,  89  :    ». 

Advice,  the  act  of  advising. 
Ad-hor'-to-tor-y,  98,  129, 105 :  a,    Admonitorv. 

ADIAPHOROUS,  Sd'-^F-A-riis,  163,  120: 
a.    Indifferent}  neutral. 

Ad'-e-a/^A^-or-y,  (-Sf'-or-lij,  129. 105)  *.  Nen. 
trality. 

ADIEU,  a-du',  110:  inierj.     Farewell. 
ADIPOSE,  W4-pice,  152 :!  ,o5  •  «.    nr  »^«  „ 
ADIPOUS,  ad'-i-piis,  120   }  lu^^of  iat!"'  ''''  "" 
Ad"-i-po-cere',  105,  85 :  *.     An  unctuous  or  waxy 
substance  into  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  human 
body  after  having  been  buried,  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  converted. 
ADIT— id'-Tt,  «.    A  subterraneous  passage  for  water. 

Ad-i/'-ion,  (-Tsh'-un,  89, 95)  ».  The  act  of  going 
to  another. 

ADJACENT=Xd-ja'-c€nt,  a.  and  «.  Lying  near 
or  close ;  contiguous  :— #.  That  which  lies  next  ano- 
ther. 

Ad-ja'-cen-cy,  1 05 :  t.     The  state  of  Uying  close  to. 

roADJECT«W-j«cf,v.a.    To  add  to. 

Ad-jec'-/ton,  89:  t.  The  act  of  adding;  the  thing 
added. 

Ad'-ieo-ti/"-iVws,  (-tish'-us,  90, 95)  85  :  a.    Ad- 

ditiooaL 
Ad'-jec-tive,  f-ttv,  105)  81 :  #.    A  word  added  to 

a  noun  to  qualify  its  meaning. 
Ad'-jeo-tiVe-ly,  105 :  ad.     In  the  manner  of  au 

adjective. 
7b  ADJOIN.     See  nine  words  lower. 
To  ADJOURN,  Sd-jurn',  131:  v,  a.    To  put 

off,  to  defer,  naming  the  time. 
Ad-journ'-ment,  #.  A  putting  off. 
To    ADJUDGE=5d-judgc',  v.  a.     To  give  tlio 

thing  contrm-erted  to  one  of  the  parties ;  to  sentence 

to  a  punishment ;  simplv.  to  Judge,  to  decree. 
To  Ad-jf'-di-cate,  (-j  W-di-ciu,  109)  r.  a.  To 

adjudge. 

Ad-jn'-di-ca^-Zion,  85,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  adjudi- 
cating. 

To  ADJUGATE,  Sd'-j'oo-giu,  109:  t;.  a.  To 
yoke  to. 

ADJ  UM ENT.    See  after.  To  Ajute.  &c. 

A  DJ  U  N  CT.    See  six  words  lower. 

To  ADJ01N=id-join',  29:  v.  a,  and  if.  To  join 

to ;  to  unite  to ;  to  put  to :— a.    To  be  contiguous  to. 
Ad-junc'-/ion,  (-jungk'-shun,  158,  89)  s.    Act  of 

ad^ning;  thing  joined. 
Ad-junc'-tive,  105:   a,  and  #.    Having  a  tendency 

to  joui :— ».    That  which  U  joined. 
Ad-JU«c'-ti*ve-ly,  105:  ad.  In  an  adjunctive  manner. 
Ad-junct'-ly,  ad.    In  connection  with. 
Ad'-junct,  81  :  a.  and  ».    Immediately  joined : — s. 

Something  adherent  or  united  to  another. 
To  ADJURE,  ad-j'oor',  109,51:  v,  a.    To  im- 

pose  an  oath  under  a  prescribed  form. 
Ad-ju'-rrr,  36 :  $,    One  that  abjures ;  one  that  exacts 

an  oath. 
Ad'-JM-ra^-Zion,  85.  89  :  t.  The  act  of  proposing  an 

oath  to  another ;  the  form  of  oath  proposed. 


Tbs  ilgn  =  b  osed  aftsr  moim  of  tptUing  that  bars  no  irregularity  of  aoand. 

CommmonU:  mish-un^t.  e.  snfffion,  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e,  vition,  165  :  ttin,  166 :  ^^n,  166* 
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Tb  ADJUST=&d-jiiit',  w.  IT.  To  regulate;  to  put 
in  order  ;  to  make  oonlbrmable. 

Ad-ju8t'-er, ».    He  that  placet  in  due  order. 

Ad-iust^-ment,  *.   Regulation  ;  aettlement 

7b  ADJUTE,ad-j'o5t',  109:  v.  n.  To  help;  to 
concur.  [Ob«.] 

Ad-jtt'-tor,  38  :  «,   A  helper. 

Ad-itt'-trix,  154  :  «.  She  that  helps 

Ai/-Ji>MEifT,  (Sd'-j'oo-m«nt,  81,  109)  t.    Help. 

Ad'-jtt-tant,  *.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  ia  to  awiat 
the  major;  by  distributing  pay,  and  overseeing  pu- 
nishment ;  an  assistant. 

Ad'-jii-tan-cy,  105  :  «.   The  office  of  an  adjutant 

Ad'-jtf-tor-y,  (-tor4>i»  129, 105^  a.   That  helps. 

To  Aiy-Jcr-VATB,  (4d'-j'oo-vAu,)  t%  a.  To  help  ;  to 
(Urther. 

Ad'-j«-vant,  a.  and  *.  Helpful,  useftd  : — t.  An  as- 
Bi<ttant. 

ADM  EASUREMENT,  ad-m«zh'-'oor-in*nt, 
120. 147 :  s.  The  result  or  effect  of  measuring  accord- 
ing to  ride ;  the  adjustment  of  propf>rtions.^ 

Ad-men'-sp-ra"-t/on,  (-inSn'-sn;-rB"-8hun,147)  *. 
The  art.  act.  or  practice  of  measuring. 

ADMINICLE,  &d-min'4-c],  105,  lOl :  *.  Help; 
Buppnrt 

Ad'-min-ic*-u-lar,  85,81,34:  a.  That  gives  help. 

To  ADMINISTER=*&d-inin'-T8-ter,  r.  a.  To 
supply ;  to  i^ve;  to  act  as  agent;  to  perform  the  office 
of  an  administrator. 

Ad-min'-i»-tro-ble,  98,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being 
administered. 

To  Ad-min'-is-trate,  v.  a.  The  same  as  to  ad. 
minister. 

Ad-min"-is-tra'-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  adminbtering. 

Ad-min^-is-tra'-tor,  85,  38, 177  :  *.  He  that  has 
the  charge  of  the  estate  of  a  man  dying  intestate. 

Ad-min"-i»-tra'-tru*,  154:*.   She  that  adminbters. 

Ad-min"-i»-tra'-tor-8hip,  «.  The  office  of  an  ad- 
min Utrator. 

Ad-min'-b-tra"-lion,  85,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  ad- 
ministering ;  the  executive  part  of  government ;  db- 
tribution ;  in  law,  the  rights  and  acts  of  an  admlnb- 
trator. 

To  ADMIRE=&d-mirt',  45 :  v,  a.  and  n.  To 
regard  with  wonder;  to  regard  with  lore:—*.  To 
wonder  at. 

Ad-mi'-rer,  36:  t.  The  person  that  admires;  a 
lover. 

Ad-mi'-riug-ly,  72, 105  :  ad.    With  admiration. 

Ad'-mi-iu-bi.e,  ("ad'-mi-r^-bl,  105,  101)  a. 
Worthy  of  being  aamired. 

Ad'-mt-r/i-bly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  admirable  manner. 

Ad'-mi-ra-ble-ness,  )  ,.  The  quality 

Ad'-mi-ra-bil^-i-ty,  85,  81,  105  :  J  or  state  of  be- 
ing admirable. 

Ad'-nii-ra''-/ion,  85,  89 :  #.  Wonder ;  tlio  act  of 
admiring. 

ADMlRAL=Sd'-mi-r51, 105 :  s.  The  chief  com- 
mandor  of  a  fleet ;  an  officer  or  magbtrate  that  has  the 
government  of  the  king's  navy;  the  ship  which  carries 
the  admiral;  flguratively,  any  great  ship. 

Ad'-mi-ral-ship,  *.    The  office  of  admbraL 

Ad'-mi-r<il-ty,  105:  t.  The  power  or  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  adminbtration  of  naval  aff^alrs. 

ADMISSIBLE.    See  five  words  lower. 

'/b  ADMIT=rad-mit',  v.  a.  To  suffer  to  enter ;  to 
suffer  to  enter  upon  an  office ;  to  allow  an  argoment  or 
position ;  to  allow  or  grant  in  general. 

Ad-mit'-ta-blf,  98,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  admitted. 

Ad-mit^-tance,  i.  The  act  of  admitting ;  permission 
to  enter;  the  power  or  right  of  entering;  custom;  eon- 
cession  of  a  posiiion. 

Ad-mit'-ter,  36  :  »,    He  that  admite. 


ADR 


That 


Ad-mm'^j-buj,  (-mW-fli-bl,  105, 101)  a. 

may  be  admitted. 
Ad-mis'-si-bly,  105 :  ad.   In  an  adisbslbU  numner. 
Ad-muj'-wn,  (-mteh'-un,  90)  «♦    The  act  of  ad- 

mitting;  admittance;  tbeaDowaDoeofanargumenL 

r©  ADMIX-ftd-raicks',  154:  «.a.    To  mingto 

with  something  els«. 
Ad-mure«f,  (-mtckst,  114, 143)  pmri.    MiBgled. 
Ad-mixt'-ton,  (-yun,  146 :   hence,  coiioq.  «d- 

mTckst'-shun,  147)  #.    The  nakm  of  one  body 

with  another. 
Ad-mlr'-/ttre,    (-tAre,  147)  t.     That  wbkh  has 

been  (brmed  by  admlxtion. 
To  ADMONlSH=ad-m5n'-t8h,  ».  «.    To  warn 

of  a  ftiult,  to  reprove  gently. 
Ad-mon'-Uh-er,  36 :  »♦    He  that  admonbhea- 
Ad-mon'-'wh-ment,  «.    Admonitios  i  notioo  of  fault* 

or  duties. 
Ad-mon'-i-tive,  (-ttv,  105)  a.    That  admontshea. 
Ad-mon'-i-tor,  38  :  t.     An  adviser ;   one   who  re- 
minds or  warns. 
Ad-mon'-i-tor-y,  (4-tor4^i,  129,  105:  a.     That 

admonishes. 
Ad'-nio-ni/''-ion,  (-m&-nl8h"-un,  89 :)  «.  The  hint 

ofafkultorduty;  gentle  reproot 
Ad-'mo-nif-"ion-er,  «.      A  general    advisor.    CI*u- 

dlcrouB.l 
ADMORTIZATION,  M-mor'-44-Ea''-8hun,  85, 

105. 89 :  *.    The  reducing  of  lands  or  tenemenU  to 

mortmain. 
ToADMOVE,  ad-mWv',  107!  ».  «.    To  bring 

one  thing  to  another.  , 

ADMURMURATION,  8d-mur'-mA-ri''-«hun, 

86.  89 1  «.    The  act  of  murmuriBg  to  another. 
ADNASCENT=&d-ni8'-c«nt,  59:  1  o.  Oiuwing 

ADNATE=«d'-nAu,  /  »Po». 

ADNOUN=5d'-nown,  32:  #.  Ana4iocUTe. 
ADO,  ^-doQ',  107:  «.  Trouble;  difficulty;   busUc; 
tumult. 

ADOLESCENCE-«d'-i-l«s^-^       _  . 

y  Is.    rtM>  »*•  •*■ 

cence,  I  tween  chUdbood 

ADOLESCENCY,  &d'-^l«8"-f  SSdmaihood. 
c«n-c^,  105 :  J 

To  ADOPTsad-dopt',  V.  a.  To  take  a  son  by 
choice;  to  make  him  a  son  who  is  not  so  by  birth;  to 
take  or  assume  generally,  what  was  another  s. 

.<^-dopt'-ed-ly,  105  :  ad.  After  the  manner  of  some- 
thing adopted. 

.<^-dopt'-er,  36 :  *.    He  that  adopts. 

A-dop'-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  That  adopts  or  b  adopted. 

/^-dop'-Zion,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  adopting  ;  the  state 
of  being  adopted. 

To  ADORE^Wort',  47:  v.  a.  To  worship  with 
external  homage;  to  love  intensely. 

^-do'-rfl-ble,  47,  98,  101 :  a.  Worthy  of  adora- 
tion;  divine. 

y^-do'-ra-blc-ness,  #.   Worthinesa  of  adoratton. 

^-do'-ra-bly,  105  :  orf.    In  an  adorable  manner. 

A-do'-reT,  *.    He  that  adores ;  a  devoted  lover. 

Ad'-o-ra"-/ion,  85, 89 :  t.  Divhie  worship ;  homage. 

To  ADORN=a-dorn'=»d-d4«rn',  37 :  ».  «.  To 
dress  ;  decorate ;  embellbh. 

A-doni'-ingf  72  :  t.    Ornament;  embellbihincnt. 

.«<-Klorn'-ment,  t.    Ornament ;  cmbellbhinent. 

ADOWN=(3-down',  32 :  prep,  and  ad.  Down 
towards  the  ground  '.—ad.  Down  on  the  ground. 

ADREAD,  (3-dr^d',  120  :  arf.    In  a  state  of  tear, 

A  DRlFT=d-drift',  ad.    Floating  at  random. 

ADR01T==d-droit', 29  :  a.    Skilful;  acUve. 

A'dToW-]if,  105  :  ad,    Dextrously  ;  cleverly. 


'rb«  idMisM  eatirt.  and  tbt  prindi^es  to  wliidi  the  >utnben  icfBr,  prooedt  ths  DietioBMx. 

Pbweh:  ffat*-wA^:  chip'-man  :  p5-p4':  \t»}  g^t  j'go,  i.  e./eir,  55  :  ^ i,\,  &c  muie,  \7l» 


ADV 


ADV 


Jf-droit'^nemf  s.    Dexterity ;  TMdioen  ;  acthity. 
ADRY=J-dry',  a,     Athirst.  thirsty. 
ADSCITITIOUS,  ad'-c^ti8h''-u«,  105,90, 120 : 


That  is  taken  in  to  oomplete  MnnetiiinK  ebe. 
I,  ad-strick'-shuD,  89 :  #. 


The 


ADSTRICTION 

Bc\  of  bindinjr  tocetber. 
ADULATOR3[d*-A-li'-tor,  147:  #.  Aflaltem. 
Ad^-o-la'-traiy  t.    She  that  flatten. 
Ad'-tt-la'-tor-y,  (-t5r4^  129,  105)  a.  Flattering. 
Ad'-it-laf-fi'on,  85,  89  :  «.    Flattery. 
ADULT=3-dalt',  o.  and  ».    Gnnm  up: — «.  A 

piTMMa  grown  np. 
.<#-dalt^•Ile••,  #.    The  state  of  being  adnlt. 

r»  ADULTER=4-dul'-tfr,  36  :  r.  n.  To  commit 

adaltery. 
^#-diu'-fier-aDt,  129,  12:  «.  That  which  adulterates. 
-'#-dQl'«ter-«',  #.    The  person  guilty  of  adultery. 
j4-d  a  K'^er -esi^  «.    A  woman  that  commits  adultery. 
.^^ol'-ter-ine,  (-Ini)  t.    The  child  of  adultery. 
^4-daK-ter-oM,  120  :  ff.    OoiUy  of  adultery. 
.(#-dsK-ter-jf,  105  :  t.   Violation  of  the  marriage  bed. 
TV  .i#-dal'-«er-ate,  v.  m.  and  a.    To  commit  adnl- 

isTTj    met.  Tu  eanupt  by  some  ft«eign  mixture;  to 

rtaiB ;  topoBute. 
.J-daK-ter-ate,  a.    Coiiupted  ;  polluted ;  debased. 
.l-dnl'-ter^ato-ljf,  105  l  od!.    In  an  adulterate  man- 

.<#-diil'-ter''ate-Desi, «    Hie  quality  or  state  of  being 


J^uV-ter-^-ika,  85,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  adulter. 
■tiBg :  the  state  of  being  adulterated. 

Te  ADUMBRAT£«=Xd-um'-br4te,  V.  a.  Tosha. 

^woBtfclntiy. 
Ad-«B -br«nt,  12  :  a.   Giving  a  slight  resembUnoe. 
Ad'-om-bra^-lioo,  85,  89  :  «.    The  giving  a  fldnt 

•ketch ;  a  shadow. 
ADCNAT10N,4d'-i-iii''-shun,85,89:  ».  The 

beiag  onited ;  union. 

ADUNCOUS,  a-dung'-cufl,  158, 120,1      a. 

ADUNQUE,  MuDgi',  158,  145,        j  Crooked. 

.^l-daoc^^ty,  1 05  :  s.    Crookedness,  hookedness. 

•:>  AcflorAng  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  letters,  this 
word  is  arf»s^-s»-t#y ;  bat  unless  prmionnced  a-dmnfiV- 
€»40y.  as  if  the  e  were  double,  its  relationship  to  the 
CorefDiog  wovda^and  consequent  meaning,  will  scarcely 
be  waderrtood. 

TV  ADUR£=d-durt,  r.  o.    To  bum  up.  [Obs.] 

A-w,  art*,  a.    Burnt  up ;  scorched  :  generally  applied 

U>  ihe  homrars  of  the  body. 
.^^-duit'-cd,  a.    Burnt;  dried  with  fire. 
A^itst^-i-hU,  105, 101 :  a.    That  may  be  burnt  up. 
.'f-du»t'-ioo,  (-yiin,  146  :   hence,  colioq,  d-du8t'- 

shun,  147)  s.    A  bimiing  up  or  drying. 
Te  ADVANCE==ftd-v*ncc',  r.  a,  and  neu.    To 

briac  ftjnrard;  to  raise;  to  improve ;  to  heighten;  to 

propoAe;    to  pay  befiofeband;   to  aggrandize. — a.  To 

rose  fecward ;  to  make  imprmemeiit. 
Ad-vaDoe^,  82 :  s.     The  act  of  coming  forward  ;  a 

tradeocy  to  come  forward  to  meet  a  lover ;  progression ; 

ri*e  fntm  one  point  to  another ;  improvement ;  progress 

towards  perftxtioo;  in  commerce,  anticipation  in  time. 

Ad^anccr-raent,  »•   The  act  of  coming  forward ;  the 

«Ule  id  being  advanced ;  preferment ;  improvement. 
Ad-van'-crr,  36 :  «.    He  that  advances. 

Ad-raiZ-cnre,  (-ctv,  105)  a.    Tendency  to  advance. 

ADVANTAGE,  ad-vin'-tigi,  99  :  «.  Superiority; 
&%oaniblo  circumstances;  convenience;  benefit;  gain. 

Ad-vaD*>tage-{^und',  «.  Ground  that  gives  su- 
perior ity.  aud opportunities  of  annoyance  or  resistance. 

To  Ad^ran'-tage,  tr.  a.  To  benefit ;  to  promote ;  to 
bring  ftjTvaid. 


] 


a.  Adven- 
ing; extrin- 
si^Uyadd- 
ed.      The 


Ad-vaii'-taged,(-tig«d,  114)  par/,  a,    Fbesessed 

of  advantages. 
Ad'-van-tage^-ous,  85,  90,  120:  a«    Fh>fltable: 

useAU. 
Ad-van-tage^-ows-ly,    105:    a</.     CoBTeniently ; 

onportunely. 

Ad'-vaD-tage''-0M»-ne8S,  «.  Fh>fltableness  i  use. 
fulness. 

To  ADV  E N  Els&d-veDt',  v.  n.    To  acoede  to  some. 

thing,  to  come  to;  to  be  supendded. 
Ad-ve'-ni-ent,  105:  a.    Superadded. 

Ad-vbn'-t7ne,  (-v5n'-tin,  105) 
Ad-ven'-tive,  (-tiv,  105) 

Ad'-ven-ti/''-iotts,  (-tish^-us,  90,  120) 

first  two  are  in  little  use. 
Ad-ven'-/u-al,  147 :  a.    Relating  to  the  season  of 

Advent 
AlZ-YRNT,  81  :    «.     A  coming ;    appropriately,  the 

coming  of  Christ,  a  season  of  devotion  during  fimr 

weeks  before  Christmas. 

Ai>-vEN'-nrRB,  {-tiirt,  colioq,  -oh'oor,  147)  ».  An 
accident;  a  chance;  a  haxard;  an  enterprise  in  which 
something  is  at  hazard ;  in  commerce,  goods  sent  to 
a  foreign  market  at  a  venture. 

To  Ad-ven'-/«re,  o.  a.  and  n.  To  put  into  the  po«-er 
of  chance:— a.  Totry  thechanoe;  to  dare. 

Ad-ven'-/u-rrr,  36  :  *.    He  that  adventures. 

Ad-ven'-Zif-rous,  120:  a.  Inclined  to  adventures; 
bold;  daring;  courageous;  dangerous. 

Ad-ven'-/«-rotfs-ly,  105  :  ad.    Boldly ;  daringly. 

Ad-ven'/il-roii»-ne8S,«.  The  act  of  being  adventurous. 

Ad-ven'-/i/re-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Adventurous. 

Ad-ven'-/«re-8ome-ne88,  t.  The  quality  of  being 
adventurous. 

ADVERB=ad'-verb,  36 :  ».  A  word  joined  to  a 
verb  or  adjective,  qualifying  and  restraining  the  lati- 
tude of  their  signification. 

Ad-verb'-i-al,  105,  146  :  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ad- 
verb. 

Ad-verb'-i-al-ly   €ul.    In  the  manner  of  on  adverb. 

ADVERSARIA=i«d'-ver-8art"4-d,  41,  105  :  t. 
A  common-place  book  named  from  the  placing  of  ae- 
counts  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Compare  the  fol- 
lowing. 

ADVERSE=«d'-ver«,  36,  153,  a.  Turned 
a^nst;  acting  with  contrary  directions;  calamitous, 
afflictive,  opposed  to  prosperous. 

Ad'-verse-ly,  1 05 :  ad.    Oppositely ;  unfortunately. 

Ad'-ver-sar-y,  (-s^r-^  129,  105)  *.  and  a.    An 

opponent ;  an  enemy : — a.  Adverse ;  hostile. 
To  Ad-tkksk',  81 :  f .  a.    To  oppose.  [Obs.] 
Ad-verse'-ness,  t.    Opposition. 

Ad-ver'-ga-tive,  (-sd-ttr,  08, 105)  a.  That  malces 
or  induces  variety ;  e.  g.  but  is  an  adversative  con- 
junct ion. 

Ad-ver'-st-ty,  105  :  Aflliction ;  calamity ;  misfortune ; 
misery. 

7b  ADVERT«id-verf,  35:  v,n.  To  turn  or 
attend  to;  to  regard;  to  observe. 

Ad-ver'-teot,  a.    Attentive. 

Ad-ver'-tence,  1         a^    *i     * 

Ad-ver'-ten-cy,  1 05,  /'    ^^""^  *^- 

To  ADVERTISE,  ad'-ver-tTze,  8'),  137:   r.  a. 

To  inform ;  to  give  public  notice. 
Ad"-V<?r-ti'-«er,  (-wr)  ».    He  that  advertises. 
Ad^-ver-ti'-ting,  72  :  a.    Giving  intelligence. 

Ad-vbr'-tisk-mbnt,  (ad-ver'-tiz-mJnt,  105)  86 : 
s.  Intelligence ;  information ;  notice  of  anv  tiling  pub- 
lished in  a  paper  of  intelligence ;  legal  notification. 

Q^'  This  worn,  u  use  would  permit,  should  have  its  pri- 
mary accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  a  secondary  ac- 
cent lengthening  the  t  cm  the  third;  as  in  the  words 
preceding  it. 


n*  sifB  =  Is  ossd  aAar  modes  of  spdUac  that  bavs  no  insgulari^  of  sooad. 

Contomanitt  mlsh-uo,  t.  e,  mimon,  165 :  vTzh  un,  i.  e.  vition,  165 :  (j^n,  166 :  thin,  166. 
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To  ADVESPERATE=ad-ve«'-per-iti,  129:  vji. 

To  draw  tuwanls  cveDing. 
7b  ADVISE,  ad-vIziC  137:   v.  a.  and  ».     To 

counsel,  to  inform,  to  make  acquainted : — ncu.  To  con- 

»ult,  to  deliberate. 
Ad-vi#rd',  (-viztd,  114)  pari,  n,    Aetin;;  with  de- 

liberation  and  design;  prudent,  wise ;  performed  with 

dclil>cratioD,  acted  with  design. 
Ad-vi'-«er,  (-zer)  ».     One  tiwt  •d\ises. 

Ad-vi#e'-inent,  t.     Counsel,  information,  prudence, 

circumspection. 
Ad-vi'-w-ble,  (-z<3-bl,  98,  101)  a.    Prudent,  ex- 

pedient,  flt 
Ad-vi'-#a-bl*-ne8s,  «.    The  being  advisable. 

Ad-vi'-#ed-Iy,  (-z^d-1^   105)  ad.     Deliberately, 

purposely,  by  design,  prudently. 
Ad-vi'-«ed-ness,  *.    Deliberation,  prudent  procedure. 
Ad- vice',  (-via,  137)  «.    Counsel,  instruction,  in- 

telli^encc. 
Ad-viccZ-boat,    108:    «.      A  ressel    employed  in 

bringing  intelligence. 

n  ADVOCATE=5d'-vi-ate,  r.  a.  and  n.  To 
plead  the  cause  of  another,  to  support,  to  defend : — 
neu.   To  perform  the  office  of  an  advocate. 

Ad'-VO-cate,  *.  He  that  pleads  the  cause  of  another ; 
an  intercessor,  a  defender;  formerly  the  patron  of  a 
church. 

Ad'-vo-cate-ship,  *.  The  duty  or  place  of  an  advo- 
cate ;  the  assistance  or  support  of  a  great  person  in 
a  suit 

Ad"-vo-ca'-cy,  (-cA'-c^,  105)  s,  VindicaUon,  de- 
fence, apologv. 

Ad'-vo-ca"-/ion,  85,  89  :  #.  Act  or  office  of  plead- 
ing; defence. 

ADVOLATION,  «d'-vA-la"-8hun,  89:  *.  The 
act  of  flying  to  somethfog. 

ADVOLUTION,  ad'-vA-l  W'-«hun,  109,89:  *. 
Tlie  act  of  rolling  to  something. 

ADVOUTRY,ad-vow'-tr*^31, 105:  s.  Adultly. 

Ad-vou'-tr^r,  36  :  *.    An  adulterer. 

Ad-vou'-treas,  *.    An  adulteress. 

ADVOWSON=«d.vow'-sun,  1 16  :  t.  a  right 
to  present  to  a  benefice. 

Ad-VOW-ee',  *.     He  that  has  the  right  of  advowTion. 

ADZ=ad2,  #.    The  same  as  Addice.  which  sec. 

^DILE,  iENlGMA,  &c     See  Edile,  Enigma.  8cc. 

iEGILOPS,  e'-g^-16p8,  105  :  *.    A  tumor  in  the 

comer  of  the  eye ;  a  plant  so  called. 
iCGlS,  e'-gts,  103:  t.    A  shield. 

.«GYPTIACUM,  e'.gtp.t?'-(3-cum,  103:  *.  An 
ointment  of  honey,  verdigris,  and  vinegar. 

iETlTES,  ^-ti'-t^iz,  103, 10 1, 1 5 1 :  ».  Eagle  stone. 

AEUIE,  or  iERlE,  e'-r^,  103:  i.  A  nest  of 
hawks  or  other  birds  of  prey ;  a  brood  of  such  birds. 

ALR=a'-*'r=a'-ur=axr,  4 1 :  t.  The  classical  word 
for  air.  used  in  various  compounded  words. 

Ac r'-i-form,  (a\r'4-flv5rin,  37)  a.  In  the  form  of, 
or  resembling  air. 

To  A'-er-ate,  (a'-er-iu)  r.  a.  To  combine  with 
fixed  air. 

A-k'-k/-^i.,  (k-e'-rh-aXy  2, 90, 105)  a.  Belonging 
to  the  air;  placed  in  air;  high. 

Afr'-o-man-cy,  (a\r'-i-mSn-c^,  87)  ».  Tlic  art  of 
divining  by  the  air. 

Arr'-o-naut,  (-nS\»t,  123)t.  One  who  sails  through 
tlujair.  * 

Ket-o^^xa-phy,  (-r^-f^  98^  163,  105)  87:  s. 

Tlic  description  of  the  air. 
Arr-ol'-o-gy,  87,  1 05  :  «.    The  doctrine  of  the  air. 
Arr-om'-e-t«r,  *.    A  machine  for  measuring  the  air. 

Aer-om'-e-try,  87,  105  :  «.  Tlie  art  of  me^isuring 
the  air. 


AFF 

A^r-Os'-CO-py,  105  :  ».    The  obwrvaUon  of  the  air. 
Arr'-o-sta"-/ion,  85,  89 :  s.    The  science  of  wci^li- 

ing  the  air;  the  art  or  power  of  sustaining  and  guidin< 

msicliines  in  and  through  the  air. 
AFAR— d-far',  ad.    At  or  to  a  great  distance. 
AFEARD=(i-feard',  part,  a,     Al^d.    [Oba.  or 

AFLR=a'-ffr,  36 :  t.    The  sonth-west  wind. 
AFFABLE,  af-fa-bl,  98,  101 :  a.    Easy  of  man- 

ners,  courteous,  complaisant 
Af-fa-ble-Dess,  t.    Courtesy,  aflabUlty. 
Af-fo-bly,  105:  ad.    Courteously,  civiUy. 

Af-fa-biPw-ty,  105,  81 :  *.     The  quality  of  being 
aflTublo. 

AFFABROUS,  sif-fi'-brus,  120:  a,     SkilMly 
made;  complete. 

AFFABULATION,  af-fSb'-A-la''-shuD,  85,  89  : 

*.    The  moral  of  a  fable. 
AFFAlR=af-farc',  100,  41 :  ».     Business  ;  some. 

thing  to  be  managed  or  transacted. 
To  AFFEAH  or  AFFEER=«f-fer*',  103,  43: 

o.  o.    To  confirm,  to  csUblish.  [Obs.]— See  AfTere. 
To  AFI''ECT=af-f(gct',  ».  o.    To  act  upon ;  to  more 

the  passions:  to  aim  at;  to  be  fond  of;  to  make  a 

show  of  something:  see  lower. 
Af-fect',  *.    AfiTection.  [Obs.] 
A  f-fect'-ed,  part,  a.    Moved.— See  also  lower. 
Af-fect'-ing,  72:   part,  a.    Moving  the  passions. 

movine  the  sensibility. 
Af-fecr-ing-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  an  afiecting  manner. 
Af-fec'-tive,(-tTv,  105}  a.  That  affects;  thatstronglv 

touches. 

Af-fec'-tive-ly,  105 :  €ui.  In  an  impressive  manner. 
Ai^-FEC-TA''-r/ON,  89:  ».     Fondness.   [Obs.]    The 

act  or  quality  of  assuming  a  manner  not  one's  own. 
To  Af-fect',  V,  a.    To  imitate  unnatuimlly. 
A  f-fect'-ed,  a.    Full  of  affectation. 
Af-fect'-ed-ly,  ad.    In  an  affected  manner. 
Af-fec'-ter,  or  Af-fec'-tor,  36,  38  :  «.    One  tliat  is 

guilty  of  affectation. 

Af-fkc'-t/on,  89 :  t.  Love;  kindness;  desire;  good 
wUL 

Af-fec'-/ionMl,  (-«hund,  114)  a.     Affected:    con- 
ceited. [Obs.]  Inclined,  mentally  disposed. 
Af-fec'-/ion-ate,  a.    Full  of  affection  ;  zcaloos  ;  fond. 
Af-fec'-Zion-ate-ly,  105:  ad.    Fondly;  tenderly. 

Af-fec'-fion-ate-ness,  #.  Fondness,  tenderness,  good 
will. 

M'fed-tU'OttB,  147,  120  :  a.    Full  of  passion.  [Obs] 

To  AFFERE=5f.fert',   v,  a.     To  confirm.    CSec 

Affear.)    Also,  to  assess  a  penalty,  or  reduce  it  to  a 

precise  sum. 

Aw-ror*,  (-rorz,  38,  151)  #.  pi.  Persons  ap- 
pointed  to  assess  or  reduce  a  penalty. 

AFFETTUOSO,   af-f5t-too-o'-z6,    [Ital.  adj.] 
170 :  nd.    A  direction  in  music  to  play  or  sins  tendcrlv. 
AFFIANCE.     See  under  Affy. 

AFFIDATION,  Sf-fi-da'^-shun,  ^     „      , 
85,105,89:  «.  Mutual  con- 

AFFIDATURE,  Sf'-f^A'-tire,  f*™^'  '""'"*^ 
85^  147  J  I  oath  of  fidelity. 

Ar-fi-da"-vit,  8,    A  declaration  upon  oath. 
AFFILIATION,  af-ni'.^-a"-flhun,   85,  89 :    *. 

Ado]ition. 

AFFINAGE,  af-f^-nAi^c,  105,  99:  ,.  Tlic  act 
of  refining  metals  by  the  cuiiel. 

AFFINED=af-fimd',  114:  part,  a.  Related  u, 
another. 

Af-fin'-i-ty,  (-nri'-^te>j,  81,  105)  *.  Relation  by 
marriage ;  relation  to,  or  connection  with. 

To  AFFIRM,  «f-ferm',  35  :  v,  n,  and  a.  To  dc 
dare,  to  assert  confidently  j  opposed  to  the  word  Deny ; 


The  Mbeme*  cntlr*.  sod  th«  ptlnciplM  to  which  the  numbm  refer,  precede  the  Dktkmny. 
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AFF 


AFT 


To  ratify  or  approve  a  ftmner  law  or  judgc- 
meoL 
Kf^trm^'O-hle,  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  affirmed. 
Ai-ftrm'tmi,  t.    One  that  afflrme. 
Af-firm'-ancey  9,    Confirmation ;  opposed  to  repeal. 

Af-firm'-a-tive,  (-^Tv,  105)  a,  and  9,  That  af- 
firms; that  can  or  may  be  affirmed:  positive,  dogma- 
tjeal ; — g.  That  which  contains  an  affirmation. 

Af-finn'-«-tive-)jr,  105 :  oi/.  On  the  positive  side. 
not  nentively. 

kUHtm-TTf  36  :  «.    He  that  affirms. 

\f-rir-ma''-/M>n,  85,  89  :  m.  The  act  of  affirming : 
ia  law,  the  solemn  declaration  of  a  Quaker  answering 
^aa  oath. 

r*  AFFIX,  af-fTcky,  154:  v.  a.    To  unite  to  the 

cttd ;  to  subjoin. 
Af-fiy-son,  (-ftcV-shuD,   154)  ».    The  act  of  af. 

fituaf  i  the  state  of  being  affixed. 
Ai^'-Fix,  Bl ;  «.  A  particle  united  to  the  end  of  a  word. 

AFFLATION,  if-fli'-shun,  89:  «.    The  act  of 

bceatUng  npon  any  thing. 
Af-fla'-tiiWy  M,    Communication  of  the  power  of  pro. 

T<rAFFLlCT==Xf-flict',  v.a.    To  put  in  pain ;  to 

cri«Te ;  to  tomwnt. 
Al-flict''^-nesS}  «.    Sorrowfulness,  grief. 
Af^flict'-er,  36  :  «.    One  that  affiicts. 
AF-flict'-iBg^Ijf,  105 :  ad.    In  an  aflUctiug  manner. 
Af-iic'-t«Ve,  (-l<v,  105)  a,    Painfhl.  tormenting. 
AA4k/-t<ve-l«^,  105  :  ad,   PainfuUy. 
Af-ilic'-#»&D>  o9  :  «.    The  cause  of  pain  or  sorrow ; 

cUamity  ;  the  state  of  sarrowfulness,  misery. 

AFFLUENT,  Xf-fl'oo-5nt,  109:  a.  Flowing  to 
aavpart;  abnndant;  exuberant;  wealtliy 


Aril^^ll^,105:}  '•    Ri«*«J  P>«»ty  I  abundance. 
Ar-flir-ent-ly,  105:  ad,    Inai 
Af'-KLKx,  (-fliiclw)  1 

Af-lln^-ton,  (-fliick'-«huii)  J 


an  affluent  manner. 
154:    «.      Act    of 
fiowing  to. 

AFFORAGE^Hr-for-ige,  129,  99  :  «.  A  duty 
pdd  in  Franee  to  the  lord  of  a  district  for  permission 
to  sell  wine,  &e.  within  his  seignory. 

Tit  AFFORD,Xf-for«d'-«f-fo'urd,  130,47  :  v,  a. 

To  yidd  or  pndoce }  to  grant  or  confer;  to  be  able  to 

LeamEpenaea. 
n  AFFOREST^=liM5r'-«st,  129 :  v.  a.   To  turn 

{TOoad  into  forest 
A^ror^-ea-ta''-/ion,  85,  89:  $.    Turning  ground 

into  fomt. 
r.  AFFRANCHISE,  «f-frfn'-chiz,  63,  105, 

137 ;  V.  a.    To  make  free. 

7iAFFRAY=5f-fri>j',«.a.  To  fright  [Obs.] 
Affray',  82 :  «.  A  quarrel,  disturbance,  tumult 
ro  AFFREIGHT,  if-fraU',  100, 162:  v.  a.   To 

hire  a  ship  far  freight 
AFFRICTION,lf-frick'-«huD,  89:  «.    The  act 

of  mUiing  one  thing  upon  another.     ' 
r«  AFFRIGHT,  if-friU',  115,  162:  1;.  a.    To 

alarm;  to  terrify. 
Kf'Utght*,  82:  *.    Terror;  fear. 

Af-fn^At'-ed-ly,  105:  ad.     Under  the  impression 

of  fear. 
kUtipktf'My  1 17  :  a.    Full  of  affright ;  terrible. 
Af-f nyAt'-ment,  «.    Fear ;  terror :  fearftilncss. 

To  AFFRONT,  Sf.frant',  116: 1?,  tf.  Toinsult;to 

c^nd. 
Af-fr»nt',  82 :  «.    Insult ;  outrage. 
Af-frvnt'-rr,  36:  9.    He  that  aflronts. 
Af-front'-iDg,  72  :  part,  a.    Contumelious. 
Af-fron'-tiVe,  (-friin'-tiv,  105)  a.    Causing  affront 
AF-fron'-tive-DeH,  9,    The  quality  that  gives  affront 


To  AFFUSE,  «f-fuzc',  137:  v,a.    To  pour  one 

\\\\\\%  on  nuothor. 
\f-f\l''tiony  (-zhun,  90)  9,    The  act  of  affUsing. 

To  AFFY=if-fy',  v,  a.  and  w.   To  betroth  in  order 

to  marriage  :—ntu.  To  put  confidence  or  trust  ia. 
Af-fied',  (-fled,  114)  part,  a.    Affianced. 

A  f-fi'-once,  t.  A  marriage  contract ;  trust  in  general ; 
confidence;  trust  in  the  divine  providence  and  pro- 
tection. 

Af-fi'-an-OT,  36  :  «.    He  that  makes  a  contract  of 

marriage  between  two  persons. 
7b  Af-fi'-nnce,  v.  a.    To  betroth,  to  bind  any  one  by 

promise  to  marry  another ;  to  give  confidence. 
AFIELD,  A'teiW,  103 :  ad.    To  the  field ;  in  tho 

field. 
AFLAT^J-flltt',  ad.    Level  with  the  ground. 
AFLOAT=a-float',  at/.    Floating. 
AFOOT,  5-f56f ,  UB:  ad.    On  ft»ot.  not  on  liorse- 

back ;  in  action*  as,  A  design  is  afi»t 

AFORE=^-fort',  47:  prep,  and  ad.  Before; 
sooner  in  time;  nearer  in  place:— ad.  In  time  past; 
in  front. 

A'fotef-gO'iug,  72 :  part,  a.   Going  before. 
^-fore^-haDd,  ad.    By  previous  provision  ;  prepared. 
.<^-fore'-men-/foned,  (-shund,  89, 1 14)  a.    Men 

tioned  before, 
^-fore'-named,  114:  a.    Named  befbre. 
.'^-fore'-said,  a.    Said  before, 
^-fore'-time,  ad.    In  time  past. 

AFRAID=i-fra\d',  part,  a.  Struck  with  fear, 
terrified;  fearful. 

AFRESH=(!-fr«8h',  arf.    Anew;  again. 

A  FRO  NT,  4-frunt',  116  :  orf.  In  front;  in  direct 
opposition. 

AFTEU=Sf-t(r,  11,  36 :  prep,  and  ad.  Follow, 
ing  in  place;  in  pursuit  of;  behind;  posterior  in 
timet  according  to;  in  imitation  of :—atf.  In  succeed- 
ing time :  following  another. 

Aft,  ad,  [A  sea  term.]  Abaft  :  behind. 

A  f  "-t*r-a'-gM,  (-giz,  1 1 3, 1 5 1 )  #.  p/.  Succeeding 
times;  posterity. 

Af'-ter-oU,  (4\&1,  1 12)  ad.  At  last;  in  fine ;  in  con. 

elusion. 
Af-UT'hirth,  (-berft)  «.    The  secundine. 
Af-trr-clap,  9,    Unexpected  event,  happening  after 

the  affidr  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 
Af'-C^r-C06t,  (-cost)  9.    The  expense  incurred  after 

the  original  plan  is  executed. 
A  f -t«r-cro  p, «.     Secoiid  harvest 
Af-trr-game,  9,  Methods  taken  after  the  first  turn  of 

affairs. 
Af-tfr-Aour«,  (-owrz,  56, 143)  9,  vi.   The  hours 

that  succeed  those  usually  devoted  to  business. 
Af-t^r-ma/A,  Q-txAtii)  9,     Second  crop  of   grass. 

mown  in  autumn. 
A  f-trr-moBt,  (-moast,  1 1 6)  a.    Hindmost 
Ar-trr-DOOo",  9,    The  time  from  the  meridian  to  the 

evening. 
Af-Ur-painf,  143  :  #.  p/,    Fkins  after  giving  birtli. 
Af-t^r-part,  «.    The  latter  part 
Af-trr-piVce,  (-pea,  103)  9,    A  ilsroe  or  any  other 

short  entertainment  sifter  the  play. 
Af-t^r-proof,  *,  Posterior  evidence  ;  *ualities  known 

by  subsequent  experience. 
A  f-tf r-«tate,  t.    The  ftitore  state. 
Af-ter-taste,  111:*.  Taste  remaining  on  the  tongue 

after  the  draught. 
Ar-ttfr-thoii^At,(-<^>&t,  126,  162)  9.    BeflecUons 

after  the  act ;  expedients  formed  tco  late. 
AV-UT't\me9, 143 :  t.  pi.    Succeeding  times. 
Af-ter-wird,  or  af-tf  r-\rard#,  (-word=wurd,  38) 

ad.  In  succeeding  time. 


The  slga  =:  is  OMd  after  mock*  of  •pclliag  that  bare  no  Irregularitjr  of  Mand. 
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AGN 


AT-t^r-wit,  *.    Contrivance  of  expedieoU,  after  the 

occasion  of  using  them  is  paat. 
AG  A=a'-g(},  *.    A  military  title  in  Turkey. 

AGAIN,  i-gyj^n',  119:  ad,    A  second  time;  once 

more ;  in  retoni ;  noting  re-aetion.    In  old  authors, 

Agen. 
AGAINST,  i-gM*n8t',  119:  prep.    In  opposition 

to;  contrary;  in  contra^ction  to;  opposite. 
AGALAXY=a"-gal-ick'-B4i4,154,105:t.  Want 

of  milk.— See  A-. 
AGAPE=3-gipt',  97  J  ad.   Staring  with  eagerne«i. 

AGARIC=«g'-a-ric  92 :    #.    A  drag  of  use  in 

physic,  and  tne  dying  trade. 
AGAST.— See  Aghast 

KG\TE—i'gBU',  ad,    OnUieway.  [Provincial.] 
AGATE=5g'-ite=Sg'-g>x^t,  99:   t.    A  precious 

stone  of  the  lowest  class. 
A  g'-a-ty,  98,  1 05  :  a.    Of  tha  nature  of  agate. 
7'o  AGAZE— i-gaz*',  w.  «.    To  strike  wiUi  amaze- 

men(. 
AGE=3ag»,  t.    Any  perkid  of  time  i  a  generation  of 

men;  a  hundred  years;  maturity;  decline  of  life. 
A^-ged,  a.    Old.  stricken  in  yean. 
A'-ged-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  the  manner  of  aa  old  penon. 
AGEN,  i-g^i«n',  77 1  ad.    Again ;  in  rrtum.— See 

A^ain. 
AGENT=a'-g5nt,  «.  and  t.  Acting  upon ;  active : 

— «.  A  substitute;  a  deputy;  a  fketor;  that  which  has 

the  power  of  operating. 
A'-gen-cy,  105 :  8,    Action ;  acting  tx  another. 
/I-oen'-dj,  98 :  s,  pi.    Things  to  be  done : — t.  tine. 

The  pocket  or  memorandum-book  in  which  agenda 

are  noted  down. 
AGGELATION,  M'-g^la^-shun,  143,85,  89: 

s.  A  concretion  of  ice. 
AGGENERATION,  id-g«n'-«r-a"-»huD,  143, 

85.  89 :  «.    The  sUte  of  growing  to  another  body. 
AGGER,  W-gfr,  143,  38:  #.    A  heap ;  tiie  ele. 

vated  part  of  a  miliUry  way;  a  fortress;  a  trench. 
To  A^'-ger-ate,  129  :  ».  a.    To  heap  up. 
A^'-ger-ose,  (-ice,  152)  a.    Full  of  heaps. 
To    AGGLOMERATE=fig-gl5m'-«r4t<,  v,  a, 

and  m.    To  gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thr«ad»-Hi0«.  To 

grow  into  one  mass. 
Ag-glom'-er-a"-/ioii,  85,  89;    t,    A  growing  or 

heaping  togetiier. 
To    AGGLUTINATE,   Rg-glW-ti-niu,  109, 

105:  e.  a.    Tb  unite  one  part  to  another. 
Ag-gliZ-ti-nrtDt,  a.    Uniting  parts  togeUier  J  agglu- 

tinants  are  medicines  having  power  to  unite  parte. 
Ag-glM^-tt-na'-tlve,  (-tiv,  105)  85 :  a.    Having 

the  power  of  procuring  agglutinatton. 
To  AGGRANDIZE,  Sg'-gran-dTfi,  v,  a.     To 

make  i;rcat;  to  enlnri^e;  to  exalt. 
Ag^'-gran-di'-ser,  85 :  *,    He  that  aggrandises. 
Ag"-gran-dize'-ment,  85 :  t.    The  stato  of  being 

agi^randlxed. 
C^  1  ho  last  word,  like  advertisement,  deviates  in  the 

mouths  of  many  speakers  from  the  accentuation  here 

given,  which  is  obviously  suggested  by  its  foregoing 

rolations;  but  in  this  word  the  Irregulariiy  is  not  so 

general  as  in  advertisement,  and  may  be  opposed  with- 
out pedantry. 
Ag-gran'-di-za"Wion,  85,89:  #.    The  act  of  ag- 
grandizing or  exalting. 
To  AGGRAVATE=«g'-gr4-vit4,  v,  a.    To  make 

any  thing  worse;  to  enhance  guilt  or  calamity. 
A  g'-gm-va"-/M)n,  89  :  ».    The  act  of  aggravating. 
To  AGGREGATE«=&g'-gr^-gite,  v.  a.  TocoUect 

togetiier ;  to  heap  many  particulars  into  one  mass. 
Ag'^gre-gate,  a.  and  «.    Framed  by  the  collection 


of  particular  parts  into  one  mass : — «.  The  result  of 

the  conjunction  of  many  particulars. 
Ag"-gre-gate'-ly,  85,  105:  ad,    Collectirely. 
Ag'^-gre-ga'-tive,  (-ttv,  105)  a.   Taken  together. 
Ag^'-gre-ga'-tor,  «.    He  that  aggregates  materials. 
Ag'-gre-ga'^-Zton,  85,  89 :  «.     Collection ;  the  act 

of  coUpctlng  many  into  one  whole. 
To  AGGRESS=llg-grifss',  v.  a.    To  commit  Uie 

first  act  of  violence. 
Ag-gres'-sive,  105  :  a.    Making  the  first  attack. 
Ag-gres'-8or,  «.  The  person  who  commences  the  hos- 
tility. 
A^-grwj'-ibD,  (-gidsh'-un,  90)  t.    The  first  act  of 

injury. 
7b  AGGRIEVE,  Xg-grevt',  103 :  v,  a,  and  n. 

To  give  sorrow;  to  vex;  to  impose;  to  hurt  in  onu*:! 

right ; — Ufa.  To  mourn ;  to  lament. 
Ag-gWfved',  (-grevtd',  114)  part,  a,    AflUctpd; 

injured. 
Ag-gn>v'-<ince,  12}  t,    Ii^nry.  wrong. 
To  AGGROUP,  Sg-grrof/,  125 :  v,  a.    To  briug 

together. 
AGHAST,  d-g^tf,  162:  a.    Struck  with  horror. 

as  at  the  sight  of  a  spectre.    More  correctly,  but  less 

usuaUy,  agast,  as  from  the  verb  To  Agaxe. 
AGILE,  &d'-gYl,  64,  105:    d.     Nimble;  ready: 

active. 
Ag'-ile-ness, )  81,  105:  «.     NimbieiifltB;  quick- 
.^-gil'-»-ty,     i  nest ;  activity. 

AGIO,ad'-g^  [Ital.]  170:  «.  A  mercantile 
term  for  the  difference  between  the  value  of  bank-notes 
and  current  money,  in  Veiuce  and  Holland. 

To  AGIST^^gtst',  64 1  V.  a.  To  taka  in  and  feed 
cattle  in  the  king's  forest,  and  to  gather  tha  money. 

w^-gist'-ment,  *.    The  feeding  of  cattle  in  a  common 

•    pasture  for  a  stipulated  price ;  tithe  due  for  the  proQt 

made  by  agisting ;  an  emliankment,  earth  heaped  up. 

yi-gistf-or,  38  :  «.    The  officer  appointed  to  Uke  th«? 

.  cattle  into  the  king's  forest. 

To  AGITATE,  ad'-g^-tite,  64,  105 :  v.  a.  To 
put  in  motion;  to  actuate;  to  move;  to  affipct  with 
perturbation;  to  bandy;  to  discuss;  to  o(mtrovert;  to 
contrive;  to  revolve. 

A/-t-fea-ble,  98, 101 :  a.   That  may  be  agitated. 

Ay-}'-ta'-tor,  85  :  t.    He  that  maaages  aflkirs ;  a 
term  used  of  certain  militery  counseUort,  who  ma 
naxed  the  affairs  of  tiie  parlmment  army  daring  the 
rebellion ;  generally,  one  who  causes  agitation. 

A^-J-ta^-Zion,  85,  89  t  «.  The  state  of  being  agi- 
tated ;  discussion ;  violent  motion  of  tite  mind. 

AGLET=&g'-l«t,  «.  A  tag  of  a  point  carved  into 
some  representation  of  an  animal;  the  pendante  at  tlu; 
ends  of  the  chives  of  flowers. 

AGMINAL,  ag'-ml-nal,  105 :  a.    Belonging  to 

a  troop. 
AGNAIL=Sg'-na\l,#.    A  whiUow. 

AGNATE=^ig'-nAte,a.  Akin  from  Ae  ftUher's  side. 
Ag-na'-/ion,  89 :  t.    Descent  <h>m  the  same  fiithcr 

hi  a  direct  male  line ;  alEanoe  generally. 
Ag-nat'-ic,  93 :  a.    Relating  to  kindred  by  descent 

from  the  father. 
To  AGNIZE=ag^nTze',  v.  a.    To  acknowledge; 

toowu. 
Ao-Nir'-ioif,  89,  95  :  t,    Ackaowledgement.    Thi« 

word,  though  classically  related   to  the  preceding. 

is  not  fbrmcd  tcom  it.  or  it  would  have  been  agnisioD, 

rhyming  with  revision.  ,      , 

To  AGNOMINATE,  «g-n5m'4-nife,  92,  94, 

105;  V.  a.    To  name. 
Ag'-nom-J-na"-/«on,  85, 105,  89  :  «.    A  surname ; 

allusion  of  one  word  to  another. 
AGNUS=ag'-nu8,  #.    The  image  of  a  lamb  used 

in  Catholic  devotions. 
Ag'-nus-cas''-tU8,  s,   A  tree  so  called. 


The  KhemcB  tntire,  and  tb«  prlnciplea  to  whidi  ths  aumbert  refer,  precede  the  Dtctkmarj. 
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AGU 

AG(>=J-gy,  a  J.  of  time.    Rut,  ai,  Long  ago. 
-rf-^-ing,  72 :  ad,  of  motion.    In  the  act  of  going, 
^/-^ne',  (-gon,  135)  ad,  of  time.   Ago.  part.  [OU. 

AGOG=^3-g6g',  a</.  in  a  state  of  dnire  ;  in  a  state 
of  imaniMtion  heated  by  something  in  prospect. 

AGOGE==a.go'-g^  [Gr.]  169:  •.  The  drift, 
current,  force,  ox  tenor  of  any  thing  in  progress. 

AGONI8M,  fig'-^ntxiD^  158 :  «.    Contention  fer 


tu 


A  price    flghter. 
that  contends  at 


Agonist,  (-ntit)  1  #. 

Ag'-o-nis^-tw,  f-tltz,  101)/ one 

a  paUk  solemnity  for  a  prise. 
•^-o-ni»"-tic,  88 :  la.     Belating    to    prise- 

Ag'-o-nU"-tr-cal,  105  :  j  flghting. 
Ag'-o-nii/'-tarcA,  (-tark,  161)  •.    One  who  had 

tb(^  charge  of  preparing  the  combatanU  for  the  pahlie 

games. 

To  Ag'-o-nisb,  (Ig'-A-nifc,  137)  v,  n,  and  a.   To 

bem  rxoeestrepaint  an  apolication  of  the  word  de- 
nted firom  the  wrtthings  which  pahi  prodnces,  timilar 
to  the  writhini^  of  agonism  i—ati.  To  afflict  with  ngony. 
Ai?'-o-«y>  105  :  •.  The  pangs  of  death ;  any  violent 
pain  of  body  or  mind;  (Hstinctively,  tlie  conflict  and 
pangs  of  Christ  in  the  garden. 

Ag'-«-no-/Aete',  (ig^-A-nA-fteUO  85 :  t.  A  Jodge 

uf  masteries  in  acfirity. 
Ag'.o.DO^Aet^.ic,  88 :  a.  Froposhig  or  giving  prlxes 

't^iblic  games. 
A  GOOD,  d-gftd*,  \\%i  ad.    In  earnest.  [Obs.] 
Te  AGRACE»i-gric«', ».  a.    To  grant  fcvouri  to. 

;ob«3 

AGRARIAN.— See  before  Agrestic. 

T^  AGREASE.— See  To  Grease,  or  To  Agrise. 

To  AGREE=4-gree',  v,  n.    To  be  in  concord  ;  to 

mot;  to  yield;  to  settle  amicably;  to  concur. 
Agreed',  114  l  j^t.  a,    Setttedby  consent. 

J-^^tctf-aAAe,  98,  101  :  a.    Suitable  to;  consbteut 
»ith;  pleasing. 

i#-^ree'-«-ble-DeM,  •.     Consistency  with;  suitable- 

ans  to ;  the  quality  of  pleasing. 
••^ee'-«-bljr,  105  :  ad.  Consistently  with  ,  pleasing. 
^-gree'-^bil'-i-ty,  85,  105 :  •.    Easiness  of  dis- 

peutkn. 

^^-^ree'-ingwucM,  72 :  «.   Consistence ;  suitableness. 

-^^-gree'-ment,  •.    Concord ;  compact ;  bargain. 

AGRARUN,a-gr5r*'-i-an,41,  105:  a.    Rela- 
tiag  to  fields  or  gronndf. 

-''-gTes'-tic,  88  :|  a.    RcUting  to  the  country ;  rude ; 

^gTes'-t>-Ciil,    /  rustic. 

Aa"-aj-cuL'-rm^  (-tire,  147)  «.     The  art  or 

pnctice  of  culttvatlng  the  ground ;  husbandry ;  tillage. 
AjZ-rf-cal^-fir-ral,  85,  147 :  a.    KeUting  to  agri- 

caltiire. 

A<'-rf-cul*-^ir-rum,  (-i?Eni,  158)  #.    The  science 
of  eultiTnting  the  ground. 

A^-ri-cuP-/w-rist,  •.    A  scientiflc  cultivator  of  the 
fnmnd. 

Ag*-ri-cul'-tor,  38  :  •.    A  practical  cultivator  of  the 
mmml;  a  bosbandman. 

AGRIMONY,  ag'-ri-mon-iu,  18,  105:  t.    The 
Bans  of  a  plant. 

n  AGRIZE,  a-«W,  137  :  v,  a.   To  afTHght ;  to 
make  frightfWL  [Obs.] 

AGROUND^^owDd',    31:     ad.     Stranded; 
hu»dCTed  in  tha  progress  of  affairs. 

AGUE,  a'-gA,  1 10,  189 1  •.    An  intermitting  Ibver. 

with  cold  fit«  succeeded  by  hot 
A'-fj^oed,  (-gUid,   1 14)   a.    Struck  with  the  ague ; 

Kuvering. 
A'-gu-ish,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague. 
A-gQ-ish-ness,  *.  The  quaUty  of  resembling  an  ague. 


AIR 

A'-gue-flt,  t.    The  paroxysm  of  the  ague. 
A'-gue-tree,  •.    Sassafras. 

To  AGUISE,  a-gulzt',  137  i  v.  a.    To  dress; 
deck.  [Obi.] 

AH=sft^  int.    Noting  dislike,  contempt,  or  exulta- 
tion; but.  most  frequently,  compassion  and  complaint 

AHA  l    AHA !    d*hiV,  int.    Expressing  trinmph 
and  contempt 

A  HEAD,  (!!-h«d',  1 20 :  a<^.  Further  on.  [A  sea  term  ] 
AHEIGHT,a.hTte',106,)  162:  arf.     Aloft;  on 
AHlGH,a-hy',115,       /high. 
A  HOLD,  d-holed',  116:  ad.    To  lay  a  ship  ahold. 

formerly  meant  to  bring  her  to  ths  wind,  in  order  to 

get  her  out  to  sea. 

A  HOY=.d-hoy',  in/.  A  oaU  at  sea  to  arrest  attention. 

To  AID^aid,  v,  a.   To  help,  to  support,  to  succour. 

Aid,  *.    Help,  support ;  in  law,  a  lubsidy. 

Aid'-an^  12:  o.    Helping;  helpfW. 

Aid'-oDce, «.    Help;  support. 

Aid'-^r,  36  J  #.   a  helper .  aa  oily. 

A  id'-lesfl,  a.    Helpless ;  unsuppoi  led. 

kitJ'DE-oAMr",  (aVd'-da-c8ng"  [FrJ  170)  «. 
A  miliUry  officer  employed  under  a  general  to  convey 
his  orders.  ' 

AIGRET.— See  Egret 

AIG  ULET=a\'-gA-l«t,  t  A  poiot  of  gold  to  ■  friogo. 

^^KRAW=j^/.|j^^  «.  A  species  of  lichen  or  mow. 

*L^         *^^*  "•  "•  *"*^  "*    '^°  P**^"  •  *•*  trouble  ;  to 
give  pain;  to  affect  in  some  manner,  but  always  iudo- 
finitely :— ses.  To  be  in  pain  or  trouble. 
All,  ) 

Ail'-ment,  I  ''    ^•^^  •  ***^"«- 

Ail'-ing,  72 :  part,  a.    Sickly. 

To  AIM==S'xm,  v.n,  and  a.  To  endeavour  to  stiike 
with  a  missile  weapon;  to  point  the  view,  or  mrerl 
the  steps  towards  any  thing;  to  endeavour  to  reach  or 
obtain;  to  guess:— art.  To  direct  the  mUsile  weapons. 

Aim,  «.    Direction ;  endeavour;  design. 

Aim'-rr,  •.    One  who  aims. 

Aim'-lesf,  a.    Without  aim  or  object 

AIR=art=a'ur,  1,  41:  (See  Aer.)  #.  The  fluid 
which  we  breothe.  esteemed  by  ancient  philosophers, 
a  simple  element,  but  resolved  by  modern  chemisU 
into  oxygen  pa  and  nitrogen,  or  osote.  It  is  called 
atmospheric,  in  contradistinction  to  fhctUlous  air,  fixed 
air,  &c.:-genUe  wind;  scent:  vapour;  bhist;  pesti- 
lential vapour;  the  open  weather;  the  mien  of  tlio 
person:  the  kx>k;  an  affected  manner  or  gesture ;  the 
air  set  In  motion,  or  modulated  by  proportional  \ibia- 
tjons ;  hence,  in  music,  any  time  or  melody,  strictly 
any  composition  for  a  single  voice. 

7h  Air,  v.  a.    To  expose  to  the  air ;  to  Uke  the  air 
to  warm  by  the  fire. 

Air'-y,  105:  a.    Composed  of  air;  having  plenty  of 
air;  high  in  air;  Kght  as  air;  unsubstantial,  without 
reality;  vain   trlflmg.  gay,  sprightly,  full  of  rolrU., 
Inely;  h<;htof  heart 
Air'-i-ly,  105  :  ad.    Gaily;  merrily ;  briskly. 

Air'-f-nesa,  •.  Exposure  to  the  air ;  Ughtness ;  gaiety ; 
levity. 

Air'-tfr,  36 :  •.    Us  that  airs. 

Air-ing,  72  :  *.    a  short  exoursloQ  to  enjoy  the  air. 

Air'-less,  a.  Without  communication  with  the  free  air. 

Air"-bal-loon'. — See  Balloon. 

Air'-blad-df  r,  36 :  •.    A  bladder  filled  with  air. 

Air'-born,  (-bjMorn,  38)  a.    Bom  of  nothing,  ftiu- 
dful. 

Air'-bmlt,  (-bilt,  120)  a.    BuUt  In  the  air. 
Air'-drawn,  a.    Painted  in  air. 

Air'-gun,  •.     A  gun  m  which  air  is  used  instead 

of  powder  to  propel  the  ball. 
Air'-hole,  •.    A  hole  to  admit  air. 


The  .Ign  =  b  nsed  after  modet  of  ■pclling  that  hart  no  Irregularity  of  Mund. 

QmtmMntt:  m»h-un,  i.  e.  miuion,  165  :  vTih-un,  i.e.  v'mon,  165 :  ftin,  166 :  «l«n,  166. 
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Air'-pipe,  1.    A  pipe  lucd  to  extract  foul  air. 
Air'-poise,   (-po'iu,    137)  •.    An   instrument  for 

weighing  the  air. 
Air'-pump, «.    A  machine  by  means  of  which  the 

air  is  exhausted  out  of  proper  vessels. 
Air'-shafty  «.    A  passage  for  the  air  into  mines. 
Air'-tight,   (-tit*,  115,    162)   a.     Impervious    to 

the  air. 
AISLE,  He,  106,  157:  «.   A  wing  of  the  choir  in  a 

church  i  a  walk  in  the  church. 
AlT=a\t,  #.    A  small  island  in  a  river. 
A  IZOUM=i\-Zo'-um,  •.    The  name  of  an  aquaUc 

evergreen.  . 
AJAR,  4-jar',  33:  ad.    Partly  opened. 
AJUTAGE,  ad'-j'oo-tigc  64,  109,  99:  •.    An 

additional  pipe  to  water  works. 
AKE. — See  Ache. 

AK IN=5-kTn',  a.    Related  to ;  allied  to  by  blood. 
ALABASTER,  51"-a-bas'-tffr,  85,  1 1 :  #.  and  a. 

A  kind  of  soft  marble  less  durable  and  easier  to  cut 

than  the  other  kinds :— a.  Made  of  alabaster. 

ALACK=d-lack',  int.      Ahu,   an  expression   of 

sorrow. 
ji'lsLcW^-a-day,  ini.    Denoting  sorrow; 

ALACRITY,  a-iacZ-krl-t^^i,  105:  •.    Cheerful- 

ness;  sprightliness ;  gaiety. 
^-lac'-ri-otfB-ly,  {-ua-lky^  120,  105)  ad.   With 

alacrity. 
.<^-lac'-ri-0W8-nea8,  •.    Briskness. 

ALAMODE=a-ia-mod«',  [Fr.]   170:  ad.   Ac- 
cording to  the  fSftshlon. 
ALARM=a-larm',  33  :  t.    A  cry  of  danger;  sud- 

den  terror. 
To  A'laiTmfr  v,a.    To  call  to  arms;  to  surprise  with 

the  apprehension  of  any  danger  j  to  disturb. 
v*-larm'-ing,  72 :  part,  a.    Terrifying,  awakening; 

surprising, 
y^-larm'-ing-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  alarming  manner, 
yrf-larm'-ia^  t.    An  exciter  of  alarms, 
yf-larm'-bell,  •.     The  bell  that  is  rung  to  give  the 

alarm. 
^-larra'-po»t,  (-p&oit,  116)  «.   The  post  appointed 

to  appear  at,  in  case  of  alarm, 
yrf-larm'-watcli,  (-wotch,  140)  t.    A  watch  that 

strikes  the  hour  by  regular  movement. 
/f-i.An'-UM,  129  :  «.    An  alarm  clock. — See  Alarm. 
ALAS— a-lSss',  11  :  ini.     A  word  of  lamentatk>n 

or  pity. 
ALATE^a-late',  ad.    Lately.  [Obs.] 
ALB=illb,  142:  #.    A  surplice  worn  by  CathoUc 

priests. 
ALBATROSS-il'-ba-troM,   142:  «.     A   large 

south  sea  bird. 
ALBE, «.  e.  all-be, i^V-U,  \\\2:    ad. 

ALBEIT,  I.  e,  all-be'-it,  ft«l-bi'-Tt,  J    Although; 

notwithstanding. 
ALBESCENT=il-b«s'  c^nt,  142:  a.    Becom- 

ing  white  or  whitish. 
Al-bi'-NO,  i.    An  African  unnaturally  white. 
Al.-Bu'-GO,  t.    A  disease  in  the  eyes,  by  which  the 

corner  contracts  a  whiteness. 
Al'-bu-giu"-e-0M8,  142,  85,  105:    a.     Like  the 

white  of  an  egg. 
Al/-BUM,  «.    A  blank  book  for  the  insertion  of  auto- 
graphs. &c.  still  preserving  its  name  filling  or  filled. 
ALBIGENSES,  51'-bd-g^n"-c^'.z,  142,85, 105  : 
s.  pi.    A  sect  of  Protestants,  so  called  fh>m  Albi  in 
Upper  Languedoc,  where  they  originated. 

A  LC  A  H  EST.—See  Alkahest. 
ALCAIC=-il-ca'-tc,   142:    a,  and  •.     Agreeing 


ALE 

in  measure  with  a  verse  first  used  by  Alcsus*: — t.  The 

measure  itself. 
ALCAlD=al-ca\d',  142:  •.    In  Barbary,  the   go- 

vernor  of  a  castle;  in  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city. 
ALCANNA=al-can'-na,   142:  #.    An  Egyptian 

plant  used  in  dyin>(. 
ALCHYMY,  ai'-k^m^  142, 161, 105  :  «.    The 

pretended  science  of  the  transmutation  of  xnetals 

occult  chemistry }  a  mixed  metal  so  called. 
0^  The  spelling  of  nhat  was  formerly  written  cli}'nii»- 

try,  is  now  changed  to  chemistry ;  but  alchymy  and 

its  relations  retaiu  the  old  orthogra]^y. 
Al'chy-mist,  105:  «.    A  professor  of  olehsmy. 
Al'-chy-mi8t"-<-cal,  85,  105 :  a.    Acting  like  an 

alchymist. 
Al-chym'-i-cal,  81,  92:  a.    Relating  to  alchymy. 
Al-chym'-i-Cfll-ly,  105 :  ad.     In  the  manner  of  an 

alchymist 
ALCOHOL=al'-cA-h51,142:  i.   Highly  rectified 

or  pure  spirit;  formerly  it  meant  any  thing  reduced 

to  impalpable  powder. 
To  Ar-co-ho-lize',  142,  85 :    v.  a.    To  rectify 

spirits  till  they  are  wholly  dephlegmated. 
Al'-co-hol'-j.za"-/ion,  85,  105,  89  :  «.    The  act  of 

alcoholising  or  rectifying  spirits. 
ALCORAN.— Fee  Alkoran. 

ALCOVE=51-cove',  142,107:  s.  A  rocesa  of  a 
chamber  or  library ;  an  arbour  in  a  garden. 

AI^DER,  Jwl'-d^r,  112  :  •.  A  tree  resembling  tlie 
hazeL 

AX'-detn  a.    Made  of  alder. 

ALDERMAN,  SL^V-der-man,  112:  «.  Among 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  same  as  a  senator,  gmemor. 
or  magistrate,  chosen  on  account  of  years  and  expe- 
rience. At  present,  the  term  is  generally  applied  to 
the  members  of  a  town  or  citv  corporation. 
AV-drr-wan-lyf  105  :  \a,    Besembling  an  al- 

.<^l"-d<rr-man-like',  (-like)  j  dennan. 

ALE=:^aU,  i.    A  liquor  made  by  inftaing  malt  in  hot 
water,  and  then  fermenting  the  l^nor. 

Ale'-ber-ry,  129,  105:   •.     A  bevemge  made  by 
boiling  ale  with  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

Ale'-breirer,  (-broor,  133,  52)  t.    One  that  pro- 
fesses  to  brew  ale. 

Ale'-con-ner,  36  :  s.    An  officer  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don who  inspects  the  measures  of  public  houses. 

Ale'-house,  152  :  s.    A  house  where  ale  is  sold. 

Ale'-Anight,  (-mU,  157,  162)  •.    A  pot  compa- 
nion ;  a  tippler.  [Obs.] 

Ale'-wosherf,  (-wosht,  140,143)  a.  Soaked  in  ale. 

Ale'-wife,  «.    A  woman  that  keeps  an  alehouse. 

Ale'-vat,  •.    The  tub  in  which  ale  is  fermented 

AMish,  (aU'-ish)  o.    Having  the  qualities  of  ale. 

Ale'-cost,  (-c6«t)  #.    The  herb  costmary. 

Ale'-iiook,  •.    Ground  ivy. 

Ai/-s-a^R,  (il'4-gar,  38)  92:  #.    Sour  ale. 

ALECTRYOMACHY,      a-l^c'-tr^m^-d-ktS. 
87,  105, 161 :  ».    CJockflghtinp. 

/^-lec^-try-o-man'-cy,  87,  105:  «.    Divination  by 
a  cock. 

ALEMBlC=a-l«m'-biC  •.  A  vewel  used  in  dU- 
tiUing. 

ALENGTH=a-l«ng(fc',  72:  ad.    In  ftill  length. 

ALERT=a-lert',  35:  a,  Watdiftil;  brisk;  pert: 
petulant. 

AAeri'-nesB,  t.    The  quality  of  being  alert ;  pertness. 

ALEXANDERS,  ftl'-^gz-iuMfrs,  85,  154, 
143:  t.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

Al'-ex-an"-derJ-foot,  118 :  •.   The  name  of  an  herb. 

Ah'-EX-AN^'-DiiiNB,  (-drtn,  105)  154:  •.  A  kind 
of  verse  borrowed  from  the  French,  first  used  in  a 
poem  called  Alexander.  This  verse  consists  of  twelve 
syllables. 


The  tcbsmn  entire,  nod  the  princlplw  to  which  tho  aumberf  reftjr,  precede  the  DicUoaor;. 

yowth:  gaU'-wA^i:  chSp'-man  :  pd-pi*:  lt>n  :  g^  :  r«5,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  e,'\,  &c.  mtHt,  171. 
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ALEXIPHARMIC,  J  l^cW-^far^'-mic,  154, 
166,  163:  a.  an)  «.  That  drive*  a«ay  pouon;  anti- 
dotal.— f.  An  antidote. 

.i<-LKjr'-i"TKR"-ic,  154,  88,  129:  a.  and  •.  That 
driTn  away  poison : — «.  An  antidote. 

ALGA=il'-g<},142:  t.    Seaweed. 

Af-g-'MS,  120 :  a.    Abounding  with  lea  weed. 

ALGATES,  i^V'gkUM,  \\2:  ad.  On  any  tenns; 
altboogh.  [Obs.] 

ALGEBRA=raLl'-g^brd,142:  «.  Univenal  arith- 
Bctie,  or  a  method  of  computation  by  sif  nt,  commonly 
the  iftbau  of  the  alphabet.  It  takes  an  unknown 
quBtity  aooffat.  as  if  granted;  and  by  means  of  quan- 
tities fiTen«  proceeds  till  the  quantity  sought  is  dis- 
cos cfed. 

AK-g«-bra^-r-Cal-ly,  105  :  ad.  By  means  of  algebra. 
Al'-ge-bra'-^st,  85:  «.    A  person  that  understands 

OT  practises  the  science  of  algebra. 
ALGID=dU'-gid,  142,  64:  a.    Cold;  chUL 

A^^^^Sl,  105:  }  ••  ^^"•'  ^^'^ 
Al-^f-ic,  64.  88 :  a.    That  produces  cold. 
Al'-oob,  142,  77,  38  :  «.    Extreme  cold;  chUness. 
ALGORISM,  il'-g6-rizin,  158:)  142:  «.  Arabic 
ALGORITHM»il'-g&-ri2toi,    j  words  implying 

eo«patatk»  by  numbers,  in  general  only  so  far  as  the 

ftz«C  simile  roles  extend. 

ALGUAZIU  «l"-g4-»eel',  [Sp.]  170:  #.  An 
iafrrior  officer  of  justice  in  Spain :  a  constable. 

AULAS,  aM^-Ods,  md.  A  Latin  word  signifying 
otherwise,  as.  Smith,  alias  Brown;  a  writ  of  capias 
issaad  a  seeoml  time. 

ALf  BI,  Xl'4-by,  92,  6 :  l.  Elsewhere.  lu  law, 
the  ptea  of  a  person  who  alleges  that  he  was  else. 
vberi  than  at  the  place  stated  in  the  charge  against 
fas^s. 

ALIBLE. — See  under  Aliment 

ALIEN,  ilc'-j^n,  146  :  a.  and  t.  Foreign,  or  not 
of  the  same  fiunily  or  land }  estranged  fh>m.  not  allied 
to :— f .  A  foreigner,  not  a  denixen  ;  a  stranger ;  in 
lav.  aa  alien  is  one  bom  in  a  strange  country,  and 
arrer  enfranchised. 

A'-lien-o-blff,  98,  101 :  a.  Of  which  the  property 
Bay  be  transferred. 

TV  A'-Iien-ate,  v.  a.  To  transfer  the  property  in 
ly  thing  to  another ;  to  withdraw  the  heiart  or  affec- 


A'-lseo-ate,  a,  and  f .    Withdrawn  from  ;  estranged : 

— «.  One  estranged. 
A'-Iten-a'-tor,  85, 38  :  «.    He  who  alienates. 
A -l»«l-a"-/»on,  85,  89  :  •.    The  act  of  transferring 

property;  the  state  of  being  alienated;  cliange  of 

afectioo. 

ALIFEROUS,  a-lTf-^r-u«,     1  81,  129, 120 :  a. 

ALIGEROUS,a-nd'-g«r-ug,/  Having  whigs. 

Tu  ALIGHT.  a-liU',  105,  162:  r.n.  To  come 
do«rn.  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage ;  to  fall  upon. 

AriKEU=-d-lIkc',  ad.  With  resemblance;  hi  the 
same  manner. 

A  LI  MENT,  51'4-iii^Dt,  105 :  i.    Nutrition ;  food. 

Al'-t->nieo"-tal,  a.  That  has  the  quality  of  aliment, 
that  nonriihes. 

Al'-i-iiien"-tal-ly,  1 05  :  a  J.  So  as  to  serve  for  nou- 
rnhment. 

Al'-»-mcn''-tar-3r,  (-tar4^,  129,  lO.'S)  a.  Belong- 
ing to  aliment ;  having  the  power  of  nourishing. 

AK-f-men^-tar-i-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  all- 
acntary. 

Al'-f-iiien-ta''-/tt)n,  85,  89  :  «.  The  power  of  afford- 
ing aHmeot  j  tlie  state  of  being  nourished. 
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Al'-/-BL£,  105,  101  :  a.    Nutritive;  nourishing. 

Al'-j-mo^-nj-oitb,  90,  105,  129  :  a.     Nourishing. 

Al'-i-mon-3f,  (-mon-^  18,  105)  •.  That  which  U 
to  support  or  nourish,  being  the  legal  portion  of  the 
hnsbaud's  estate  set  apart  for  the  wife  on  a  separation. 

Al'-t-/Mre,  105,  147:  a.   Aliment;  ftiod. 

ALIQUANT,  lil'4-kwflnt,  105,  76, 145, 142 :  //. 
Aliquant  parts  o(  a  numlier  are  such  as  will  ne\er 
make  up  tne  number  exactly,  as  3  is  an  aliquant  of  10. 

Al'-/-quot,  (-kwot,  141)  o.  Aliquot  parts  of  any 
numlier  or  quantity,  are  such  as  will  exactly  measure 
it  without  aay  remainder,  as  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12. 

ALlVE=(i-lTvc',  a,  '  In  the  state  of  life,  not  dead  ; 
unextinguished;  undestroyed;  active;  clieerful. 
sprightly;  it  is  used  fbr  emphasis;  as.  The  birst  man 
alive. 

ALKAHEST=Sr-ka.ll«8t,  142:  $,  A  pretended 
unriersal  dissolvent.  It  to  sometimes  used  for  fixed 
salts  volatilited. 

ALKALI,  ai'.ka-%.  105  :  t^nrng,  \  142.     Pot- 

ALKALIES,  «l'.ka-ITi,  120 :  t.pi,]  ash.  soda, 
ond  ammonia,  were  the  substances  to  which  this  name 
was  confined ;  but  all  substances  now  come  under  the 
denomination  that  have  a  caustic  taste,  are  volatiliza- 
ble  bv  heat,  capable  of  combining  with  and  destroy- 
ing the  acidity  of  acids,  soluble  in  water  even  when 
combined  with  cart)onic acid,  and  capaMe  of  converting 
vegetable  blues  into  green. 

ftry*  The  terminating  i  (a  monster  in  English  ortho- 
graphy) holds  exactly  the  situation  of  its  equivalent  y 
in  dignity,  &c.  and  U  corre3tly  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner.  The  word  cannot,  as  a  noun  singular, 
class  with  the  Latin  plurals,  literati,  genii,  &c.  which 
are  admitted  exceptbns.  6. 

Al'  lea  line,  (-ITn,  105)  a.  That  has  the  qualities 
ofalkalL 

Al'-ka-Iin"-i-ty,  105:  t.  The  quality  which  con- 
stitutes  an  alkalL 

To  Ai'-ka-Iize,  (ITze,)  v.  a.  To  make  alkaline  ;  to 
communicate  the  properties  of  an  alkali  to,  by  mix- 
ture; formerly,  to  alkalixate. 

Al'-ka-le8"-cent,  o.    That  has  a  tendency  to  the 

{iroperties  of  an  alkalL 
"-kfl-les^-cen-cy,  105  :  •.   A  tendency  to  become 
alkaline,  or  to  take  the  properties  of  an  alkali 

Al'.ka-liy"-e-noi/8,  (-lid"-g^nUi,  120)  a.  Ge- 
nerating alkalL 

Al'-ka-Um"-e-t*r,  •.  An  instrument  ftir  ascertain- 
ing the  sbength  of  alkalies. 

A  l-kal'-i-fy,  (al-k4l'4-l?)  v.  a.  To  convert  into  an 
alkali. 

AI-kaK-i-zate,  a.    Impregnated  with  alkaU.  [Obs.] 
Al-kai'-*-za"-/«on,  •.    The  act  of  rendering  alkalhie. 
ALKANET=il'-ka-n«n  142:  •.   The  plant  bu- 

aLkEKENGI,  «l'-k^k^n"-g^^i,  105  ••  ••     Th« 

winter  cherry. 
ALKERMES,  Xl-ker'-m^*«,  142,  35,  101 :  •.  A 

confection  of  which  kermes  berries  ore  the  basis. 

ALKORAN=«l'.kA-ran,  142:  •.  The  Maho- 
meUn  bibk».  the  book  written  and  left  fur  fuitli  and 
practice  by  Mahomet. 

03"  Orientalists  in  general  pronounce  thto  word  al-ko- 
rawn*. 

ALL,  tv)],  1 12 :  a., ».,  and  ad.  The  whole  of:  every 
oue  of;  the  whole  quantity  of;  every  partof :— x.  The 
whole;  every  thing: — ad.   Quite,  completely;    alto- 
gether, wholly, 
^ll-fours',  (-fo'urz,  133,  47, 143)  •.    A  low  game 

at  cards,  played  by  two. 
^1-haiK,  (-HaUO  <^'-  and  t.   All  health 
^l-hal'-loi/n,  (-hUlMAn*,  142,  125)1  «.  TheUme 
.^^I-hal'-loM^-mie,  (-lA-maa)  \  about     All 

AW-hBiV'low-tidet  (-tide)  J  Saints'  day, 

which  to  ou  the  1st  of  November. 


The  sign  =  ii  used  aftsr  mode*  of  spelliiig  tbat  bavs  ao  im^lariljr  of  ■ound. 

CommiuuU$:  mish-un,  i.  e.  mittion,  165:  vlih-uD,  i.  e.  vi$ion,  165:  ttm,  166 :  th^n,  166. 
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AlV'MBXniM-daiy"  «*  The  day  dedicated  to  a]l  aaintt, 
namely,  the  1st  of  November. 

^I'-wwlf-day",  (-tAuU-daV,  108,  143)  •.  The 
day  on  which  supplicatioos  are  made  for  all  souls  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  namely,  the  2d  of  November. 

^ll'-heal,  103 :  t.  The  popular  name  of  several 
plants. 

^I'-tpice,  «.  Jamaica  pepper,  or  pimenta. 

Ahh,  in  the  capacity  of  an  adverb,  oocurs  in  oompo- 
■itionwith  many  other  words,  as  All-accom'pli$hed,AU- 
heau'teoutt  All^strot/ing,  &c.  to  which  >»ords  it  eives 
the  force  of  supeilutives.  All,  in  such  compounds,  is 
mostly  unaccented ;  a  reference  to  84  in  the  principles 
will  siiow  when  this  rule  is  liable  to  exception.  In  the 
following  compounds,  (which  see  in  their  proper 
places,)  the  word  is  completely  incorporated,  and  one 
of  the  consonant  letters  dropped:  Almighty,  'Almost, 
Almght,  Already,  Also,  Although,  Altogether,  Alwayn. 

To  ALLAY==«l-la>j',  142  :  v,  a.  To  quiet,  to  pa- 
eify,  to  repress :  to  mix  one  metal  with  another^  in 
order  to  make  It  fitter  for  coinage;  to  join  any  thing 
to  anoUier.  so  as  to  abate  its  qualities ;  in  the  latter 
senses,  the  word  is  now  commonly  written  and  pro- 
nounced aUoy  {  which  see. 

Al-lay',  «.  A  baser  metal  mixed  with  coins  to  harden 
them :  this  word  is  now  oommonly  written  and  pro- 
nounced alloy;  which  see. 

Al-lay'-er,  36 :  «.  The  person  or  thing  which  has 
the  power  or  quality  of  allying. 

Al-lay^-ment,  f .  That  which  has  the  power  of  allaying. 

To  ALLECTaXl-l^fet',  v.  a.    To  entice ;  to  aUnre. 

CObs.; 

Al-lec'-tiVe,  (-!!▼,  105)  a,  and  t.  Alluring : — #. 
An  allurement 

Al'-lec-ta''-/ibll,  85, 89 :  An  allurement. 

Al-licZ-ibnt,  (il  luh'-'«nt,  90)  •.  That  which 
attracts. 

Al-lic'-ien-cy,  (-lith'-'^n-ci^  t.  The  power  of 
attractine. 

ALLEGATION.— See  under  Allege. 

To  A  LLEGE,  &l-IMge',  102, 64 :  v.  a.  To  afflrm ; 
to  declare ;  to  maintain ;  to  plead  as  an  excuse  m  ar- 
gument. 

Al-l^ge'-a  hXti  98, 10)  :  a.    That  may  be  alleged. 
KiAeg^-eif  (  IW-gw)  •.    He  that  alleges. 
Al-lege^-ment,  «.    The  same  as  allega^n. 

AiZ-LB-GA^-r/OM,  (iUM^.g£"-ahuD,  85,  77,  89) 
s.  Affirmation;  deoaration;  th«  thing  alleged  or  af- 
firmed (  an  excuse,  a  plea. 

ALLEGIANCE,  il-le'-j'ancc,  121 :  t.  The  duty 

of  subjects  to  the  govtmment, 
Al-le'-giant,  a.    Loyal.  [Ota.] 

ALLEGORY,  il"-li.g5r'4^^,  85,  129,  105 !  •. 
A  figurative  discourse,  in  which  something  U  intended 
that  is  not  contained  in  the  words  literally  taken. 

Al'-le-gor"-ic,  88 :         1  o.    In  the  form  of  an  al- 
AlMe-gor''-fcal,  105  :  /  legory;  not  literal. 

Al'-le-gor"-i*cal-l3f,  105  :  ad.  After  an  allegorical 
manner. 

7&  Al'Me-go-rizt',  82,85:  v.  a.  To  torn  into  al- 
legory ;  to  form  an  allegory. 

ALLEGROt=il-1e'-gr&,  ad,  A  direction  in  music 
to  sing  or  play  with  briskness  and  gayety.  In  Milton, 
VAlleprv  (the  title  of  a  poem)  means  the  cheerAil  or 
mirthful  man. 

AMe-gret'-^o,  ad,  A  direction  In  mtisic  to  sing  or 
play  less  quick  than  allegro. 

ALLELUIAH,  i\'Ah-Vo&''jh\  142, 109  :  inf. 
and  «.    Praise  ta  to  Oodi— «.  Tlie  praise  so  uttered. 

ALLEMANDE,  ti-l^miod',  «.  A  dance  known 
in  Qermany ;  a  figure  in  dancing ;  the  measure  of  the 
dance. 

To  ALLEVIATE,  Xl-le'-vWtt,  142,  146, 105: 
To  make  light ;  to  ease ;  to  soften. 


Al-le'-vwi-tive,  105  :  a.    That  can  alleriats  or  pal. 

Uate. 
Al-Ie'-VHa''-/>on,  85,  89:  «.    Hie  act  of  making 

light:  that  by  which  any  pain  is  eased,  or  fkult  ex 

tenuated. 

ALLEY=IL1M^,  142 :  «.  A  walk  in  a  garden ;  a 
passage  in  towns,  narrower  than  a  street;  the  stodcs- 
market  in  I^ndon. 

ALLIACEOUS,  «lM*-a''-«h'iw,  85, 105, 90  :  a. 
Having  thejproperties  of  allium  or  garlic 

ALLIA>ICE.— See  under  To  Ally. 

ALLICIENT.—See  under  To  Allect. 

To  ALLIGATE,  il'-l^gite,  142:  v,a.  To  He 
one  thing  to  another. 

Al"-Ii-ga'-/Mre,  (-tAre,  147)  •,    A  ligatur*. 

AlMHga"-/ion,  85,  89  :  t.     The  act  of  tying  toge- 
ther; the  arithmetical  rule  that  teaches  to  adiost  the 
5 rice  of  compounds,  formed  of  several  ingredients  of 
iffercnt  value. 

ALLIGATOR,  Sl'Ml-ga'-tor,  38 :  t.    The  croco 
dile.    This  name  is  chiefly  used  ibr  the  crocodile  of 
America. 

ALLISION,  cLl-lizh'-un,  90 :  «.  The  act  of  ttrik- 
ing  one  thing  against  another. 

ALLITERATION,  «l-nt'-€r-i"^hun,  85, 90 :  #. 
The  beginning  of  several  words  with  tiw  samo  letter- 
See  Ad-. 

Al-lit"-er-a'-tive,  85,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  in  alliteration.  \ 

ALLOCATION,  ilMA-ca^-ahun,   85,   89:    «. 

The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to  another ;  the  admission 
of  an  article  in  reckoning,  and  addition  of  it  to  the 
account  In  law,  an  allowance  made  upon  an  accoont 
AK-lo-ca"-tur,  «.  In  law,  the  certificate  of  allowance 
kA  accounts  by  a  master,  or  taxation,  ftc. 

ALLOCUTION.— See  under  Alloquy. 

ALLODIUM,  XUo'-d^um,  142,  105,  146:  t. 
Possession  held  in  absolute  independence,  witiioat  any 
acknowledgement  of  a  lord  paramount.  There  are  no 
allodial  lands  in  England. 

Al-l(/-di-al,  a.    Not  feudal ;  independent. 

roALIX)NGE,  SMungi^  116:  v,  a.  To  make 
a  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier;  commonly,  to  longe; 
and  oiten  written,  as  always  pronounced,  lunge. 

Al-longe',  f .  A  thrust  with  a  rapier,  a  lunge ;  a  long 
rein  when  a  hone  is  trotted  in  the  hand. 

To  ALLOO.— See  To  Halloo. 

ALLOPHANE,&lMi-fine,  142,163:  t.  Ami- 
neral  of  a  bluish,  but  changeable  cast 

ALLOQUY,  41'-li-kw^  76,  145, 105:  t.   Ad- 

dress;  oonversalion.— See  Ad-. 
A  iMo-cu^'-Zion,  «.    The  act  of  speaking  to  another. 

7b  ALLOTo&l-ldt^,  142:  v,  a.   To  distribota  by 

lot ;  to  grant  i  to  distribute;  to  give  each  his  share. 
Al-lot'-ment,  «.    The  part ;  the  share. 

Al-lot'-er-y,  (-«r4>x,  129,  105)  t.  That  which  U 
granted  to  any  in  a  mstribution. 

7b  ALLOW=il-low',  142,  31 :  t>.  a.  To  admit: 
to  grant;  to  yield;  to  permit;  to  give  to;  to  pay  to; 
to  make  abatement 

Al-low'-o-blr,  98, 101 :  a.    That  may  be  allowed. 

Al-low'-o-bljr,  ad.    With  claim  of  sanction. 

Al-low'-a-ble-ne88,  «.    Exemption  ttom  prohibition. 

Al-low'-<ince,  «.  Sanction,  license,  permlsskm; 
abatement;  a  grant,  or  stipend. 

7b  Al-low'-once.  v.  a.    To  put  upon  an  allowance. 

7b  ALLOY=rJLl-]oy',  142,  29 :  v.  a.  To  reduce 
the  purity  of  a  metsd  by  mixing  it  with  one  of  less 
value ;  to  reduce  or  abate  by  mixture. 

Al-lo/,  82 :  f .  The  baser  metal  which  is  mixed  with 
a  finer ;  the  evil  which  is  mixed  with  good. 

Al-loy'-age,  99 :  t .    The  act  of  alloyhig. 
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ALLUBESCENCy,«f^»oo-b«s»^iwAj,  109, 

165:  t.    WUliagaes*;  omtent. 
To  ALLUDE. — Se«  eifht  jronUfiuther. 

ALLUMlNOR,ai-lW-m^nor,  109, 105,38:  •. 
One  vbo  deeonlH  m  paiots ;  a  Unmer. 

To  ALLURE,  51-PSor',  109,  51:  r.  a.  To  miUct; 
to  decoy. 

AHa'-rer,  36  :  #.    4n  e&lieer  ;  an  ioveigler. 

Al-Ivre'-meDt,  «,    Emicemont ;  tomptation. 

AMaMing,  72 :  a.    EDtkio^. 

AUW-rioi^Iy,  105  :  aci.    In  an  aUmiag  manner. 

AMiZ-riBg-iiCH, «.    Bntioement 

7b  ALLUDE,  a1-rS9d',  v,  n.     To  have  or  make 
•oa»  rrferenee  to  a  thing  without  the  direct  mention. 
Ai.-LT-s/ON,  (-zhun,  90;  •.  A  hint;  an  implicatioB. 
AWa'-siTe,  (-cTv,  152, 105)  a.  Hinting  at  something. 
AWir'-siVe-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  an  aUusive  manner. 
Al-lv'-sVe-Den,  s.    The  being  aUneive. 

ALLUVION,il-PS5'-vl-on.  18,1  105,  146:   •. 

ALLUVIUM,  al-lW-vl-um,     J  Earth  carried  by 

the  Motiea  of  water,  and  deposited ;  the  action  of  the 
water  in  thia  procasa. 

M-W-ri-al,  a.    Carried  by  water  and  lodged. 

Ai4t/-Yi-a,  98 :  t,  p/»  Small  islands  thrown  np  by 
aairrmtw 

r*  A  L  L  Y^^l-lf,  V,  a.  To  unite  by  kindred,  friend- 
ship, or  confederacy ;  to  make  a  relation  between  two 
thsBea. 

Al-ly%  82:  s.  One  that  is  aUied.  AUies  (51-lIze) 
are  states  that  har*  entered  into  a  league  ibr  mutual 
defence. 

Al-Ii'-aii<»,  s.  The  state  of  connecUon  by  confede- 
racy :  a  league ;  relation  by  marriage ;  relation  by  any 
farm  of  kindred ;  the  persons  allied  to  each  other  taken 
CABacthFoly. 

ALMACANTAR=-«l'-iiia-c«n"-tar,  142,34:  t. 

A  nrele  drawn  paralM  to  the  horixon. 
AK-mo-can^-tar's-staff,  143 :   t.    An  instrument 

av>d  to  take  obserrations  of  the  sun  when  it  rises  and 


ALMAGRAv21-ma'-gr<i,  142:  ••  A  fine  deep 
ledoefare. 

ALMA-MATER-4l'.ina-mi''-ter,[Lat.]#.  Be- 
Bign  mother;  the  university  whence  the  milk  of  learn- 
ing is  or  was  imbibed  by  \dm  using  the  expression. 

ALMANAC=al'-mi-nac,  142  :  #.    A  calendar. 

ALMANDlNE=«l'-man-dm«,  142:*.  An  in. 
fisior  kind  of  ruby. 

.\LMIGHTY,  4^El-ml'-tl^J,  112,  115, 162,  105: 
«.  and  t.  Of  unlimited  power,  omnipotent : — t.  The 
Omnipotent. 

AUmi^Mt^'-i-ntaB,  105  :  «.  Omnipotence  ;  an  attri- 
bute of  God. 

ALMOND,  if-mond,  139,  18 :  t.  The  nut  of  the 
almond  tree. 

Jf-monds,  143 :  f .  The  two  glands  of  the  throat  ; 
the  teosik,  improperly  called  almonds  of  the  ears. 

ALMOST,  Iwl'-mAost,  112,  116:  ad.  Nearly. 
wril-ttSxh. 

ALMONER «XF-inon-fr,  142  :  •.  The  officer  of 
a  prince  employed  in  the  distribution  of  charity. 

Al'-mon-ry,  105:  j.  The  place  where  alms  are 
distributed. 

Aims,  (haaz,  139,  143)  ».  A  gift  or  bene&ction  to 
the  poor. 

^/mZ-bas-ket,  11:*.    A  basket  to  put  the  alms  in. 

if/m/-deed,  s.    A  gift  of  charity. 

^f/imZ-giv-er,  36 :  «.    He  that  gives  alms. 

^/nu'^house,  «.    A  house  given  by  charity  for  the 

use  of  the  poor, 
^/nu'-iiuni,  a,    A  man  living  upon  charity. 


ALT 

Aim'-nfy  105:  ••  Almonry,  of  which  It  Is  a  cun. 
traction. 

ALMUG-TREE-»l"-muflwtree',f.  A  tree  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  bat  of  what  kind  is  not  known. 

ALN  AGE=4l'-nigi,  142, 99 :  t.    Ell  measure. 

Al'-no-girr,  98,  36 :  •.    A  measurer  by  Ae  ell ;  au 

officer  who  used  to  inspect  &e  assize  of  woollen  ctoth. 
ALNIGHT,l«!'.nIU,  112,  115,  162:  *.   a  cake 

of  wax  which,  provkled  with  a  wick,  burned  a  long 

time. 

ALOE=t4l'4t,  pi,  aloes,  «l'4i*-r«l'-Ait,  151: 
t.  A  precious  wood  used  in  the  east  for  perfumes;  a 
tree  which  grows  in  hot  countries ;  a  cathartie  Juiee 
extracted  from  the  common  aloes  tree. 

(t>  Tlie  Latin  plural  of  this  word  is  aT-o-es.  in  three  syl 
lables:  hence. 

Al' o-et«-ic,  88 :         \m.     Condsting   chiefly    of 
Al'-o-et"-i.cal,  105  :   /  aloes. 

ALOFT=a-l5ft',  \7:  ad,  and  prtp,  Oi  high ; 
in  the  air. 

A  LOGY,  al'-^gl^  105:  »,  Unreasonableness; 
absurdity. 

ALONE=(i-l5nt',  a.  Smgle;  without  company; 
solitary. 

ALONG=a-l6ng',  72:  ad.    At  length;  through- 

out;  forward;  onward. 
.^-loDg'-side,  ad.    By  the  side  of  a  ship. 
ALOOF=a-l55r,arf.    At  a  distance. 

ALOPECY,  fil'4-p^ca^^  105  :  $,  The  fox  scurf, 
a  disease  iu  the  hair. 

ALOUDss^-lowd',  31  :  ad.  Loudly ;  with  a  great 
noise. 

ALOW,  4-15',  125  :  ad.    In  a  low  pUce;  not  aloft. 

ALP=4(lp,   142:    •.     A  mountain i  that  which  is 

mountainous  or  durable,  like  the  Alps. 
Al'-pine,  (-pin,  105)  a.    Belonging  to  the  Alps. 

ALPHA,  il'.fa,  142,  163:  •.  The  Irst  l#t*er  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  answering  to  our  A;  therefore 
used  to  signify  the  first. 

kV'pha'hetf  t.    The  letters  of  a  language. 
7b  Al'-pAa-bet,  v.  a.  Tb  place  In  alphabetical  order. 
Al-;>Ao-bet'-ic,  881  a.    According  to  the  order  of 
Al-;>Aa-bet'-i'-ciil,  j  the  alphabet ;  according  to  the 
names  of  the  letters. 

AI-frAa-bet'-i-cal-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  an  alphabetical 
manner. 

Al'-;>Aa-bet-a''-ri-an,  105 1  $,    An  A.  B,  C  scholar. 

ALPINE.— See  under  Alp. 

ALREADY,  4r»l-r«d'-^  1 12, 120 :  orf.  Now.  at 
this  time )  before  the  time  expeoied. 

ALSO,  ^Mil'-s^,  112:  a^.  In  the  sara*  auvoner; 
likewise. 

Als,  (4>Klge,  153)    Also.  [Oba.] 

ALT.— See  alter  Although. 

ALTAR,  W-ter,  112,  34 1  The  plaat  where 
offerings  to  heaven  ore  laid;  the  table  in  Christian 
churches  where  the  esmmunion  is  admiuiatarad. 

^I'-tar-age,  99 :  t.  An  emolument  from  obUtions 
to  the  altar. 

AV*'lat'^ifO^ ,  (-pece,  103)  f.  A  pahitiaig  placed 
over  the  altar. 

To  ALTER,  W-t«r,  112:   v.  m,  aud  n.    To 

changes  to  make  otherwise  th»B  it  is :>«««.  To  be- 
come otherwise  than  it  was,  to  be  changed. 

^I'-ter-a-ble,  98^  101  :  a.    That  may  be  altered. 

^I'-ter-a-ble-ness,  i .   The  quality  of  being  alterable. 

AV-tex-a-hXy,  105 :  ad.    In  an  alterable  manner. 

/fl'-ter-ant,  a.    Producing  changes. 

./<l"-ter-a'-tiVe,  a,  and  •.  Having  the  quality  of 
alterin){:— r.  A  drug  that  gradually  gains  upon  the 
cousUtutlon,  but  has  no  immediate  operation. 


The  iigii  =  la  naed  after  modet  of  ipelllog  thot  have  no  irregnlaritjr  of  Mund. 

Ccntonantts  mTsh-un,i.  e,  mittiw,  165  :  virh-un,  i.  c,  vision,  165  :  ffctn,  166  :  tiiSn,  166. 
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^I'-ter-a-biP-i-fy,  85,  81, 105  :  •.  Alterablenew. 
^l'-ter-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  altering ;  change. 
ALTERAGE=il'-U5r-Age,l42,129,99:  *.  The 

ibetering  of  a  child.    This  word  has  the  same  origin  as 

Aliment;  which  see. 
To  ALTERCATE=X1'  ter-ciu,  142:  «.  n.    To 

wrangle ;  to  contend  with. 
Al'-t^rr-ca  '-/I'yn,  85,  89 :  •.    Wrangling ;  debate. 
ALTERN=il-tern',  142:  a.    Acting  by  turns. 

Al-ter'-na-cy,  (  ii<3-c^  98,  105)  *.  Action  per- 
funned  by  turns. 

Al-ter'-nal,  a.    First  one.  then  the  other. 

Al-ter'-nal-ly,  105 :  ad.    By  turns. 

Al-ter'-nate,  a.    Being  by  turns ;  reciprocal. 

To  Al-ter'-narte,  81  :  v,  a,  and  «.  To  perform  al. 
ternately ;  to  change  reciprocally :— mm.  To  happen 
alternately. 

Al-ter'-nate-ness,  «.    The  being  alternate. 

Al-ter'-na-tive,  (-nd-tiv,  98, 105)  o.  and  «.  In  an 
alternate  manner : — j.  The  choice  given  of  two  things. 

Al-ter'-no-tive-Iy,  a</.    By  turns;  reciprocally. 

Al-ter'-na-tive-ness,  t.    Reciprocation. 

Al-ter'-ni-ty,  105  :  «.    Reciprocal  succeaakm. 

Al'-ter-na"-/*on,  85,  89  :  •.  Reciprocal  succes- 
sion ;  alternate  performance. 

ALTHEA=il-tte'-a,  142:  #.    A  flowering  shrub. 

ALTHOUGH,  4v»l-tbo',  112,  125,  162:   conj. 

Notwithstanding;  Iiowevcr.   . 
ALT=ait,  142:    •.     A  term   signifying  high;  but 

u»ctl  as  an  uncompounded  word  only  in  music,  in 

which  it  signifies  the  higher  part  of  the  scale  or  gamut 
Al'-ti-grade,  105  :  a.    Rising  on  high. 
Al'-ti-tude,  «.    Height;  elevation. 
Al-til'-o-yiience,  (il-ttl'-A-kw«nce,  37,  7Q,  145) 

t.  Pompous  language. 
Al-tim'-e-try,  1 05  :  s.    Art  of  measuring  heights. 
Al-tis'-onant,  12  :  a.    Pompous  or  lofty  in  sound. 
Al-tiv'-o-lant,  a.    High  flying. 

Ai/-to-re-lib"-vo,  (-r^le'-vA,  103)  •.  ThatWnd 
of  relief  in  sculpture  which  projects  as  much  as  reality. 

ALTOGETHER,  Avol-too-gu«ttl'-er,112,  107: 
ad.    Completely;  without  restriction  or  exception. 

ALUDEL=JF-i-d«l,  69:  #.  A  sublhning  pot 
used  in  chemistry,  fitted  to  another  without  luting. 

ALtJM=&l'-uai,  8,     A  mineral  salfrof  an  acid  taste. 

It  is  a  triple  sulphurate  of  alumina  and  pot&ssa. 
Al'-umrd,  (-umd,  114)  part.  a.    Mixed  with  alum. 
Al'-um-ish,  a.    Having  Uie  nature  of  alum. 
AK-um-stone,  107  :  f .  A  stone  used  in  surgery. 
Al'-um-<ne,   (-in,  105)  •.    A  kind  of  earth,  the 

basis  of  common  slum. 

A'hi/'Ui-vA,  (a-lW-mi-n^,  98, 109, 105)  «.  The 
same  as  alumine. 

^rlu'-mt-noMS,  120:  a.  Consisting  of,  or  relating 
to,  alum. 

^-lu'-mt-num,  t.  The  supposed  metallic  base  of  alu- 
mina. 

ALUTATION,  «l'-A-ta"-8hun,  85,  69,  89:  «. 
The  tanning  or  dreuing  of  leather. 

ALVEARY,  lilv'-ya^4^i,  146,  105:  •.  A  bee- 
hive;  the  boUow  (^the  external  ear. 

Alv'-tf-o-Iar,  (ilv'-yA-lar)l  a.     Full  of  aocketa  or 
Alv'-e-o-lar-y,  129,  105  :  j  pits. 

Al.'-VJNB,  (aF-Vin,  105)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ab- 
domen. 

ALWAYS,  iwl'-wi^jx,  151:  ad,  PerpetoaUy; 
constantly.    It  is  sometimes  written  Ahray. 

AM=Sm,  The  first  person  of  the  verb  To  be. 

AMABILITY.— See  under  Amiable. 


\i,  A  sort  of  pear, 
t.     Block    match. 


AMB 

AMADETTO=Xm'-a-d«t"-ti, 
AMADOT=am'-a-dot,  18 ; 

AMADOU=iin'-<!-dow,   32: 

or  pyrotechnical  sponge. 
AM  AlN=(J-mavn',  ad.    With  vehemence,  or  vigour. 
AMALGAM^^-mil'-eflm,  1  *.  The  mLLture 

AMALGAMA=4-niar-g4-in5,    J  of  metala   pro- 

duced  by  a  union  with  quicksilver. 
To  .^-mai'-ga-mate,  v,  a.  and  n.    To  unite  metals 

with  quicksilver;  to  mix  diiferent  things : — neu.  To 

unite  in  amalgam. 
A  maF'-go-ma'-ted,  part,  a.     Mixed  with  quick 

silver;  blended. 
-<<-mal'-ga-nia"-/ion,  85,  89 :  t.  The  act  or  practice 

of  amalgamating. 
To  AMAND=3-mXnd',  r.a.  To  send  away.  [Obs.] 
Am'-fln-da"-/ion,  85,  89  :  •.    The  act  of  sending  on 

a  message.  , 

AMANUENSIS=a-mXn'-A-«n''-ct8,f.  A  person 

who  writes  what  another  dictates. 
AMARANTH=Sm'-a-r«ntft,   i.      The   name    of 

a  plant;   in  poetry,  an  imuginary  flower  unfudiug. 

in  which  sense  Milton  writes  it  atnarant;  a  colour  iu- 

cUning  to  purple. 
Am'-a-ran''-/Aine,  (-ftin,  105)  a.    Relating  to,  or 

consisting  of  amaranths. 
AMARITUDE,   a-mXr'-i-tAdt,   129,   105:    ». 

Bitterness. 
A-mak'-OLENOB,  109:  «.    Amaritnde. 

To  AMASS=d-ini8s',   V,  a.     To  collect   together 

into  one  heop  or  mass;  to  add  one  thing  to  another, 
/^-mass',  t.    A  heap,  a  mass, 
^-mass'-nient,  «.    A  heap,  an  accumulat'on. 

To  AMATE=d-inatc',  v.  a.    To  accompany;  also 

(of  different  etymology)  to  amaze ;  to  perplex.  [Ob«.] 
AMATEUR,  a-mi-tur',  [Fr.]  170:  •.    A  lover 

of  any  particular  art  or  science;  not  a  professor. 
AMATIVENESS,  AMATORY,  &C.— See  under 

Amorous. 
AMAUROSIS,  Xm'-Wro"-8W.  •.    A  dimness  of 

sight,  causing  representations  of  flies  and  dust  floating 

before  the  eyes. 
7b  AM  AZE=a-maZi',  v.  a.  To  astonish;  to  perplex ; 

toccmfhse. 
A'ln&ief,  «.    Astonishment;  conf^ion ;  either  of  fear 

or  wonder, 
^-mazed',  (-raaztd',  114)  part,  n.    Struck  with 

wonder;  oonfViscd. 
^-ma'-zed-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  an  amazed  manner, 
^-ma'-zed-ness,  a.    Wonder ;  concision, 
^ma'-zing,  part,  a.    Wonderful ;  astonishing. 
.<#-ma'-zing-ly,   \0b:   ad.     To  a  degree  that  may 

excite  astonishment, 
.^^-maze^-ment,  t.  Confusion ;  wonder,  astonishment ; 

fear,  horror ;  df  jection  }  admiration. 
AMAZON==&m'-a-zon,  86,   18:   «.    One  of  the 

Amazons,  a  race  of  women  famous  for  valour ;  a  virago. 
Am'-a-zo"-ni-an,  85,  90,  146 :   a.     Having  the 

qualities  of  an  Amazon ;    female,  but  of  masculine 

manners  or  warlike  propensities :  relating  to  the  river 

Amazon  in  South  America. 
AM  B-,  A  prefix  which,  in  words  of  immediate  Latin 

origin,  signifies  both,  or  about,  around.    It  is  etymu- 

logically  uie  same  as  Am  phi-. 
AMBAGES,  &m-ba'-gfiz,  101 :  «.  p/.    Turnings 

or  circumlocutions  in  speech ;  a  beating  about  in  many 

words.    See  Amb-. 
AMBASSADOR=im-bi«'-«i-dor,    38:   *.     A 

person  sent  in  a  public  m^mner  ttom  ooe  sovereign  to 

another. 
A m-bas'-so-dress,  «.    The  lady  of  «ui  ambassador: 

a  woman  sent  on  an  embassy. 


Tb«s  tcbemet  entire,  •sd  the  principUt  to  wbldi  the  nombcn  nttr,  prec«Ie  the  DictioBMy. 

rowth:  gat4'-wA\j:  chSp-man:  pa-pf:  lJ«:  g<^:  j'o3,  i.  e.^etn,  55 :  a,e,'\,&c.  mule,  \7\, 
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w^m'-ba*-sade,   1  «.     An  embuty  or  publie  mat. 
Am-ba»-sage,  /  Mge.  [Ob«.] 

ty-  It  hAsbeen  reeomnended  that  «n  these  words  should 
ha^e  €«  fiM>  their  first  sylkble,  in  conformity  with  em- 
bucy.  which  is  ahrajs  so  written;  bat  the  practice 
remaias  to  be  estabUsbed. 

AMBER==iiii'-brr,  #.  and  a,  A  yellow,  semi- 
tranmrmt  sabatance.  supposed  to  be  a  IbesQ  resin. 
It  b  highly  electrical,  and  is  the  basis  of  a  Yamish  :— 
adj.  Coosfaitinf  of  amber. 

To  Am'-ber,  v.  a.    To  scent  wWi  amber. 

Am'-beT-driiik,  (-drlngk,  158)  •.  Driuk  of  amber 
ookmr. 

Aji'-bcr-orxs,  (-greet,  fFr.l  170)  t.  a  dmg  fra- 
ciant  as  amber,  and  grey  in  oolonr,  that  smells  almost 
Ihe  wax,  used  both  as  a  perfkime  and  curdiaL 

AM^-BftR-SBBo,  a.    Mask  seed:  it  resembles  millet. 

Air-»BR-TRmK,  8,    A  shrub  with  evergreen  leaves. 

AMBIDEXTER,  ftrn'-b^^cks^trr,  105,  154; 
«.  Oot.  that  has  aqoaHy  the  ase  of  both  his  hands ;  one 
who  is  eqoaDy  ready  to  act  on  either  side  in  party 
dl*piites. — S»-e  Amb-. 

Am^-hi^ex^-tTOMSt  120 :  a.    Using  sither  hand. 

Am'-bfr-dex'^-trotis-ness,  t.  The  being  ambidcx- 
traas. 

Am'-bi-desr-ter^^-ty,  81, 1*29,  105  :  •.  The  being 
•hir  equally  to  ase  Iwth  hands ;  flguratlvely.  double 
dealing. 

Am'-bz-lk^-vocb,  (im'-b4-lc''-vu8,85,l05, 120) 
a.  Left  handed  on  both  sides.  [Outofu^e.] 

AMBIENT,  im'-b^nt,  146:  «.  Surrounding; 
aBeoaipasaing.->See  Amb-. 

AMBIGU,  im'-bi-g'oo,  [Fr.]  170 :  t.   A  medley 

c/ dishes. 
Am-bk/-u-oc79,  C-big^-A-iia,   120)* a.     Doubtful; 

having  two  meanings.— See  Amb-. 

Am-hig'-u-ovs-ness,  #.    Uncertainty  of  meanuig. 

Am-bi^-u-osrs-ly,  105:  a</.    Doubtfully. 

Ain'-bi-go"-»-ty,  105 :  «.  Uncertainty  of  signlfl- 
catioo. 

AM BILOGY,  Xm-bil'-i-gi>j,  87, 105 :  t.  Ambi. 
goons  diseoorse.— See  Amb-. 

Am-bil'-o-qcoits,  (-h-kvruM,  76,  145)  a.  Using 
ambi^Qoos  expressions. 

Am-bil'-o-^Kjr,  (-kwi^.  105)  t.    Ambiguity  of  ex- 


AMBrr=Xm'-bTt,  •.  The  compass  or  circuit  of  any 
thing.— See  Amb-. 

Am'-b«-tade,  105 :  «.    Compass ;  ciicnlt. 

Aii-BiT'-iO!*,  (-blah'-un,  89,  95)  •.  Eager  desire 
of  saperiority,  preferment,  honour,  or  power;  origi- 
nally, the  act  of  going  about  to  procure  flavour  and 
interest. 

Ani-bif'-ioM,  (-btsh'-us,  120)  a.    Seiaed  with  am. 

bitioa;  aspiring. 
Am-bi<'--coai»-]jr,  105 :  ad.    In  an  ambittous  manner. 
Am-bi/'-fosft-nesi, «.  The  qoality  of  being  ambitus. 
To  AMBLE,  im'-bU  101  :  v.  n.    To  move  dain- 

lihr  between  a  walk  and  a  troi. 
Am  -bl^,  «.  A  peculter  pace  of  a  horse ;  an  easy  paoe. 
Am'-bln't  36  :  «•    An  amUing  horse ;  a  pacer. 
Am'-bUiig,  72  :  part,  a.  That  moves  with  an  amble. 
Am'-blin^ljr,  105  :  a</.  With  an  ambling  movement 

AMBLYGON,  Xm'-bl^D,  105 :  «.  An  obtuse 
angled  triauagla. 

AMBOsr|LIIl'-b6,  i.    A  reading  desk  or  pulpit. 

AMBROSIA,  Im-bro'-zh^,  90: «.  The  imaginary 
food  of  the  gods ;  the  name  of  a  plant 

Ain-bro'-«»-al,  (-zb^l)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  am. 
brosia;  delicioas. 

Am-bro'-Bf-AD,  (-zhi-an)  a,  Ambrotial ;  also  ap- 
pertaining to  SL  Ambrose;  as  the  Ambrosian  ritual 


«.    A 


move 


AME 

AMBRY,  Xm'-brl^  105:  #.  An  almonry  nr 
almry.  which  see:  a  place  for  housekeeping  uteuiiU; 
a  cupboard  for  cold  victuals. 

AMBS-ACE,  axrex'-ice,  111,  156,  143: 

double  ace;  aces  at  dice. 
To  AMBUr.ATE=Xm'-bi-litc  v.  n.    To 

hither  and  thither.  [Obs.] 
Am'-bu-lnDt,^.  Walking,  moving  from  place  to  place. 
Am^'-bu-la'-tor,  $,    One  who  walks  about ;  an  insect 

socaQed. 
Am"-bii-la'-tor-y,  129,  105:  o.  and  •.    Having 

the  power  or  fkcuJtv  of  walking ;  moveable ;  moving 

about;— «.  A  place  for  walking. 
Ain'-bu-la''-/ioD,  85,  89  :  •.    The  act  of  walking. 

AMBURY,  «m'-bA-r^,  105:  •.    A  bloody  wart 

on  a  horse's  body. 
AMBUSCADE=iin'-bu»-cadt",    «.     A  private 

station  in  which  men  lie  to  surprise  others. 
Am'-bus-K»"-ded,  part,  a.    In  danger  frY>m  an  am. 

buKcade. 
Am-but-ca"-do,  ••    An  ambuscade. 

Am'-bus-ca^-doed,  (-<l6icl,  114)  part,  a.  Am- 
buscaded. 

AM^-BrsH,  (am'-bi6sh,  117)  •.  The  post  where 
soldiers  or  assassins  are  placed,  in  order  to  fall  unex- 
pectedly upon  an  enemy ;  the  act  of  surprising  another 
by  lying  in  wait;  the  state  of  lying  in  wait 

To  Am'-bush,  82 :  v.  n.  To  lie  in  wait  tor  the  pur- 
pose  of  attacking  by  surprise. 

Km'-btt%Yiedj  (-b^bt,  114)  part,  a.     Placed  in 

ambush. 
Am'-barsh-ment,  «.    Ambush ;  surprise. 
AMBUST=ain-biist',  a.    Burnt,  scalded.  [Obs.) 
Am-bus/'-ion,  (-bust'-yun,  146 :  hence,  coltoq, 

-bu«t'-ahun,  147)  «.  A  bum ;  a  scald. 
AM  EL^Sm'-^l,  »,  Enamel ;  which  see. 
AMELCORN.— See  Amylaceous. 

To  AMELIORATE,  a-melt'-yA-rAu,  146:  v.a. 

To  better ;  to  improve. 
.<#-me'-lio-ra"-/ion,  85,  89 :  «.    Improvement 

AMEN=3a'-m^n',  ad,  and  «.  An  ezpressk>n  by 
which,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  we  mean  so  be  it,  at  the 
end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is :— r.  The  term  itself. 

ft^  This  word  is  remarkable  for  having  two  consecutive 
accents. 

AMENABLE,  j-me'-nd-bl,  101 :  a,    liable  to 

be  brought  to  account ;  responsible. 
7b  Am'-kn-aoi,  92,  99 :  v.  a.    To  keep  nnder,  or 

Jn  a  state  of  acoountableness.  [Obs.] 
Am'-eu-ance,  92,   12  :   t.     Conduct  as  regards  the 

f principles  to  which  it  is  amenable;  behaviour  i  mien. 
Obs.J 

To  AMEND=<3-m5nd',  v.  a.  and  ».  To  correct ; 
to  change  any  thing  that  is  wrong ;  tu  reform  the  lift? ; 
to  resture  passages  in  writings  supposed  to  be  de- 
praved:— neu.  To  grow  better,  to  improve,  inclodinx 
the  notion  of  something  previously  wrong,  which  Im- 
prove does  not. 

^-mend'-a-bltf,  101:  a,    Beparable. 

^-ineDd''>rr,  36 :  «•   A  corrector. 

.^mend'-ing,  72  :  t.    Hie  act  of  oorreeting. 

.^mend'^mentf  »,  A  change  from  bad  for  thu  better, 
reformation  of  life;  recovery  of  health;  in  law,  the 
correction  of  an  error  committed  in  a  process ;  in  legis- 
lative and  other  assemblies,  a  ohange  proposed  in  some- 
thing previously  moved. 

A'ttiendtf  143 :  «.    Recompense ;  compensation. 

A'UBNDSfy  (4-m6ngd',  [Fr.]  170)  $,  A  fine  in 
the  way  of  recompense;  amends  made  In  any  way. 

AMENITY,  (l-in^n'4-t^  92:  $,  Agreeableness 
of  dtuation. 
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To  AMERCE»d-merce',  35 :  v,  a.  To  punish  with 
a  fine  ix  penalty. 

Tbs  tlga  =  Is  BMd  altar  owdM  of  ^slUag  that  bav*  ao  irtSKOlarlty  of  Muad. 

'§:  mtth-un,  t.  e,  mi9$ion,  165 :  v7zh-un,  ue.  viijon,  165 :  Atn,  ]66  :  tt^P;  166 


AMO 

^meroe'-a-blr,  101 :  a.    Liable  to  amercement. 

A^mer'-c^Tf  «.  He  that  seta  a  fine  upon  any  mis- 
demeanor. 

v^-merce'-menty  «.  The  peomiiary  punishment  of  an 
oflfendcr. 

^-raer'-cZ-a-ment,  (4-merct'-y4-m^nt,  146, 147) 
«.   Amercement.  [A  law  term.] 

AMERICAN,  a-mfir'^-c^n,  129,  105:  t.  and 
a.  An  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  America ;  one  bom  in 
America . — adj.  Appertaining  to  America. 

.^-roer'-i-ca-num,  158:    t.     A  preference  or  pre- 
dilection fbr  America ;  an  Ameriean  idiom  in  speech. 
AMES-ACE.— See  Amb«-ace. 

AMETHODiCAL,  Sm'-i-rtW-i-cal,  105:  a. 
Out  of  method ;  irregular. — See  A-. 

AMETHYST=ain'4-ttt*t,  *.  A  precious  stone  of 
a  Tiulet  colour,  bordering  on  purple;  in  heraldry,  it 
signifies  purple  in  a  nobleman's  coat  of  arms. 

Anar-e-/Aytt'^ine,   (-To,  105)   a.     Resembling   an 

amethyst. 
AMIABLE,  a'-mM-bl,  95, 105, 101  :  a.  Lovely. 

pleasing,  worthy  to  be  loved ;  in  Shakspeare.  it  occurs 

in  the  fcense  of  showing  lore. 

A'-mi-a-ble-ness,  «.   The  quality  of  being  amiable ; 

loveliness. 
A'-mi-o-bly,   105 :    ad.     In  such  a  manner  as  to 

excite^love. 
A'-il4-bil"-I-TF,  i,    Amiablencai. 

AMIANTH,  4m'4-an/*,  1  #.    Anincom- 

AMIANTHUS,  im'-^-an^'-lftus,  j  bustible  mine- 
ral substance,  somewhat  resembling  flax. 

AMICABLE,  «m'-^-ci-bl,  92,   105,  101:   a. 

Friendly,  kind,  obliging. 
Ain'-f-€a-ble-De«,  «.    Friendliness,  goodwill. 
Ain'-i-ca>bljr,  105  :  ad.    In  a  friendly  way. 
Am'-i-tf,  105:  f.    Friendship.      ' 
AMICE,  iim'-i8,  105 :  «.    The  undermost  part  of  a 

Roman  Catholic  priest's  shouldercloth  or  alb. 

AMID,  d-mid',  )  prrp.    In  the  midst  or  mid- 

AMIDST,  a-midst',  /  die;  mingled  with,  enr- 
rounded  by ;  among. 

AMISS,  d-mW,  ad.  and  a.  Fanliily.  criminally : 
— a.  Wrong,  not  according  to  the  perfection  of  the 
thing )  impaired  in  heakh.  As  an  adjective,  it  always 
follows  the  substantive.  It  is  also  found,  though  very 
rarely,  as  a  substantive. 

To  A>f  IT,  d-mXtf,  V,  a.    To  lose,  to  dismiss. 

A'Mi8S^'i<m,  (^mish'-un,  90)  •.  A  loss,  a  dis- 
mission. 

AMITY.— See  under  Amicable. 

AMMONIA,  «mmo'-nl-<3,  90,  105:  •.  A  ga^ 
eous  substance  formed  fh>m  the  combination  of  hydro- 
gen with  asote. 

Am-mo'-ni-ac, «.  Gum  ammoniac  is  a  (at  resinous 
substance  brought  from  the  East ;  sal  ammtmiac  is  a 
volatile  salt,  populariy  called  harUhom. 

Am-mo-ni'-a-cal,  (-ni'-d-cal)  81 :  «,  Having  the 
properties  of  ammonia  or  ammoniac. 

AMMUNITION,  iin-mA-nish'-un,  89,  95:  t. 
Military  stores ;  the  word  b  usually  confined  to  pow- 
der, baUs,  shells,  and  other  atores  used  for  guns  and 
artillery. 

Am'-mu-ni/^-ion-br«id',  (-brW,  120)  «.   Bread 

for  the  supply  of  an  army. 
AMNESTY,  «m'-n«8-t^  105;    t.    A»  act  of 

general  pankn  or  oblivion. 

AMNION,  Sm'-n^n,  )  105:  t.    The  innermost 
AMNIOS,  Sm'-n4-08»    /  membrane  that  covers  the 

foetus  in  the  womb. 

AMOBEAN=«m'4-be^-an,  86 :  a.    Responsive. 

AMOMUM»4-mo-muQi,  «.  A  spicy  ihiit  so 
called. 

TbsKh 


AMP 


AMONG,  a-mung,        1 
AMONGST,  a-mungst',/ 


116:  prep.  Kingled 
with,  conjoined  with 
others,  so  as  to  make  part  of  the  number. 

AMOROUS,  im'-A-nis,  81,  92,  120:  a.  Ena- 
monred  ■,  naturally  inclined  to  love:  belonging  to  love. 

Q^ Compare  Amateur,  Amiable.  Amicable. anduetrsnb- 
jected  w(»tls,  with  the  present  cla«s,  all  of  which  hate 
a  common  origin,  but  are  very  dUTerent  In  praeti&il 
applica'  ion.  The  words  of  the  present  class  noiformly 
roter.  more  or  less  intensively,  to  physical  or  sexou 
love. 

Am'-K>-rot<8-ne8s,  s.  The  quality  of  being  disposed 
to  love. 

Am'-o-roiia-Iy,  ad.    In  an  amorow  maimer. 

Am'-o-rist,  t.    A  U>ver.  a  gallant. 

Au'-Q-Rof'-8o,  (-zA,  [Ital.]  170)  8.  A  lover. 

Ain'-K>-ro"-#a,  (-za,[Ital.]  170)  «.   A  wanton. 

.^-MOUH,  (a-mo5r',  [Fr.]  170)  •.    A  love  hitrigne. 

Au'-yf-T/VE-NE8s,  (-ttv-nesg,  105)  #.  A  term  in 
phrenology  applied  to  a  part  of  the  brahi.  the  cerebel- 
lum, supposed  to  be  the  seat  (Asexual  passion. 

Am'-^-tor-k,  (-tor-^  129,  105)  a.  ReUting  to. 
or  causing  love. 

Am'-a-to"-r/-<il,  (-to'-r^l,  105)       )  a.  Relatfaig 

Am'^-to"-ri-oir«,  (-to'-rA-us,  120)   j  to  love. 

Am'-^-tor"-cu-l18T,  *.    A  little  insignificant  lover. 

AMORPHOUS,(i^or'-fu«,  163:  a.   Shapeless. 

To  AMORTISE,  li-mor'-tii,  105,  137:  v.  a. 
To  transfer  to  mortmain ;  that  is.  to  aHen  lands  ot 
tenements  to  a  corporation,  td  whieh  the  law  contem- 
plates no  decease  or  termination. 

^mor'-tize-ment,  105 :        )  t.    The  right  or  art 

.<^-mor'-t*-za"-/ion,  85,  89 :  /  of  transferring  lands 

to  mortmain. 
A'MORT^f  ad.  Depressed,  spiritless. 

To  AMOUNT-a-mownt',  31 :  v.  n.    To  rise  to 
in  the  accumulative  quantity ;  to  compose  in  the  whole. 
A-mouni^f  »,    The  aggregate  or  sum  total. 

To  AMOVE=a-mo5v',    107:    v.  a.    To  remove 

fit>m  a  post  or  station  in  a  juridical  sense;  as  a  word 

of  more  general  use,  it  is  obsolete. 
AM  P  H I-,  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signifying 

both,  about,  around.    Compare  Amb-. 
AurPHiB-i'jt,  (-fib'-W,  163,  146)  #.  p/.    That 

class  of  animals  which  are  so  formed  as  to  live  on  land, 

and  for  a  long  time  under  waten  [Lai] 
Am-pAib'-i-ows,   120:    ad.    Having  the  fhculty  of 

living  in  two  elements ;  of  a  mixed  nature. 

Am-^Aib'-t-otft-neu,  •.  Capabilityofliviiig  in  different 
elements. 

AM-PHj-BOL'HMir,  (-fi-b5l'4-g^,  163,  ]0h)  s. 
Phrase  or  discourse  of  doubtftil  meaning,  owing  to  the 
order  of  the  words,  and  hence  distinguished  trom  equi- 
vocation, or  ambiguity  in  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

Am'-;»Ai-bo-l<y'.i-col,    (-16d'-gS:dl,    103)    a. 

DoobtftiL 
AM-PHin'-o-i.r,  105 :  «.   Amblguoos  dkeonrse. 

Am-pAib'-o-lous,  120 :  a.  Tossed  ftom  one  to  an- 
other. 

AM-PHiL'-o-ar,««    Eqahroaatioa. 

Am'-pju-brach,  (im'^r^brick)        1  163, 161 ' 

Am-phib'-iu-chvs,  (im-fib'-rd-kts)/*.    A  foot 

of  three  syUables,  the  middle  long,  both  the  others 

short. 

Am-phis-b«'-n^,  (-be-ni,  103)  «.  A  serpent  wtdeh, 
being  supposed  to  nave  a  head  at  each  extremity,  goes 
forward  both  ways. 

Am-phis'-c/i,  (Xm-nsh'-yi,  163,  146, 147)  t.pf. 
People  of  both  shadow  s.— See  AsdL 

Au'PHj'THK^'A'TRE,  (-tte'-4-tur,  163, 159)  #.  A 
bnikiuig  0*  a  eircuhir  or  oval  form,  having  nma  of 
seats  one  above  another,  round  about  its  area* 


^1 


«alir«k  sad  ths  piladplM  to  whkk  A*  MimlMn  ralSr,  pmeds  Um  DktlMarx. 

^ola#/t^giU'-wA^^:  chiiZ-man :  p^pi':  li>,s  g^ :  j»55, ,;  ,.y«p,  55 :  a,  ^  ^  &c  mOe,  171. 
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km^''pm>-'Jtjf  (<H/-f(&-riA,  163)  «.  A  Jof  or  mraaore 
witlk  a  doable  ear  or  tpoot. 

AMPLEf  Im-pl,  101 :  a.  Large,  wide,  extended: 
rreat  in  bulk ;  vl^Kmt  mtriotkm ;  without  partintony ; 
affosive,  ooi  cuotracted. 

Am'-pltf-oen,  «.    Largeness,  liberality. 

\m'-pljr»  <t^    I^fgely.  liberally;  copioiuly. 

An'-plt-tiidey    105:    t.      Largeness,  copiousness. 


r*  Ain'-pl»-ate>  v.  a.    To  enlarge,  to  extend.  [Little 


Hm'-pU-^f-tioo,  85,  89 :  «.    Bnlargemeni  [Uttle 

Mel] 

r&  An'-FLf-FT,  (im'-pl^fy,  6)  t».  a.   and  #•. 

To  enlarge,  to  extend ;  to  exaggerate  any  thing;  to 

iflifcuve  b)  adrthioos  :~«m.  To  speak  largely  in  many 

«ord«;  to  fcrm  pompoos  representations. 
Am'>pl>-fi-tfr>  (-fi-rr)  «.    One  that  enlarges  in  de- 

•criptkA  or  narration. 
Ts  Am-puf'-i-cati,  105:    v,  a.     To  amplify. 

:Litile«rf.l 
Ajii'-pIif--*-ca'-#M09  85,  89 :  f.  Bolargemant;  rbe- 

laneal  cxaggV'fttioB* 
r«  AMPlJTATEU«im'-p&-dUc,  v.  a.    Tb  cot  off 

a  Imb  or  branch. 
An -po-ta^^-ZsMl,  85,  89 :  «.    The  operation  of  am- 


AMULET«<in'-A-l£t,  «.  A  diarm :  a  thfaig  hong 
shoot  the  Back  ibr  prerentlng  at  curing  a  disease. 

Ta  AMUSE,  d-muze',  137  ;  r.  a.  To  entertain 
vith  traaqoillity :  to  draw  on  ftom  time  to  time;  to 
ke«p  IB  expeetatioB. 

^^-fliaae'oinent:,  r«  That  which  amuses ;  entertainment 
.iHBi/-«rT,  ("ttr)  s.    He  that  amuses. 
J-m^-nng,  T-zTng,  137,  72)  \  a.    That  has    the 
j#'^Ba'-«*Te,  v^iT,  152, 105)   j  power  to  amuse. 
AMYGOALATE»d-niTg'-d<9-Ut<,A.and«.  Made 

sfateoada^-e.  An  emulsion  made  of  almonds. 
^^HBjg'-da-line,  105 :  a.    Resembling  almonds. 
J-m^g'-do'loid,  30  :  «.    Almond  or  toad  stone. 

AMYLACEOUS,  im'4-l£''-8h*U8,  a.  Starchy, 
or  pcTtainiiw  to  the  farinaceous  part  of  grain,  from 
whaeh  staiehia  made;  this  was  done  Ifcvmerly  by  an- 
ether  ptuceas  than  grinding;  and  the  com  used  f^  the 
yarposa  waa  calisd  amyloOTU  or  amelcorn^— See  A-. 

An'-f-lilie,  (2m'-4-lTD,  105)  «.  A  substance  be. 
tweca  g«m  and  starch. 

AN  sdLm*  T^  cuna  article  as  a.  and  used  instead  of 
it  vhcn  the  next  word  begins  with  a  yowel  stmnd.  as. 
sa  aapire.  an  how;  and  also  when  it  begins  with  h 
jnaoded.  If  the  accent  should  be  on  the  second  syllable. 
M,  aa  harangue  But  note,  it  is  proper  to  say.  a  unit, 
nchaone.lee.  a  heathen.  Sie.;  Ibr  unit  and  one, though 
tWy  iMgin  with  voweMetters,  do  not  beffin  with  vowel- 
smmhi :  (  see  Principles  9  and  57 ;)  and  heathen,  not 
bcisf  aoceated  on  tM  second  syllable,  takes  a,  not  an, 
brcinse  the  h  is  sounded. 

Ak,  Ib  our  old  writers,  is  oflen  a  conjunction  signifying 
tfaesaaeasii: 

Ak,  Aa  aa  initial  syUaMe.  is  often  used  fbr  A  privatiTe, 

A  N  A^vmLnJ,  s,  A  termination  annexed  to  the  names 

sf  aatfaors.  to  denote  a  oollecticn  of  their  memorable 

sayings;  as,  Johnsoniana. 
ANA^  a  prefix  in  words  c^  Oroek  origin,  implying 

repetltiaa.  upward  motioa,  InTsrsion.  distribution,  pa- 

isheiisai.  or  praportkn.    la  the  first  of  these  senses. 

it  often  stanos  by  itself  in  physicians'  prescriptions. 
t>  Fer  anj  word  ftmied  with  Ana-,  which  is  not  in  its 

ahihshatiasl  place,  scaroh  to  the  word  Anatombt 
Ajc^j-saf^-TisT,  92,  98 :  a.    One  who  holds  that 

adoka  sboold  be  re>baptised. 

An^-XJAMy-nc,  156  t  a.  Re- fleeting,  or  re -fleeted. 
As  a  snhatantire  plural,  An-a-eamp'-tics,  it  signifies 
0M  saaa  aa  aatopMea. 


C>  For  any  word  fimned  with  Anv,  which  is  not  in  its 
alphabetical  place,  search  to  the  word  Anatomist. 

Am^^-olas^-tic,  a,  Ra-fhusting  or  re.f^acted.  As 
a  substantive  plural,  An-a-clas'-tics.  it  signifies  the 
same  as  dioptrics. 

An'-^-crph'.^-lje"-o-8i«,  (-c*C-<i-15"-A-cTs,  163, 
103)  86:  r.    Rensapitnlstian. 

An'-^-mor"-pjio-si!»,  (-fi-cTi,  163)  86 :  •,  A  re- 
formation of  the  elements  of  a  picture,  by  being  seen 
in  a  particular  point  of  view,  or  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
so  that  what  was  confUsed  and  unintelligible  becomes 
an  exact  representation,  and  vice  vernu 

An'-^-d/-plo''-si8,  105,  86 :  «.  Re-duplication ; 
particularly  applit^  to  that  fbrm  of  speech  in  which 
the  words  that  end  one  verte  or  sentence,  also  begin 
the  next. 

An-^-lsp'-sis,  «.  The  re-taking  of  strength ;  recovery. 

An-o-lep'-tic,  a.    Restorative. 

An'-^-pjest,  (-p^,  120)  «.  A  fbot  of  re-doubled 
snokes,  namely,  of  two  short  syllables  finishing  with 
a  long  one. 

An'-a-psea^-tic,  (-p^s'-tick)  «.  Formed  of  ana- 
paests. 

^-NAPfl'-o-R^,  (3-nSf-^r5,  163)  •.  A  figure  o. 
speech  which  brings  again  and  again  the  same  words 
to  begin  successive  Clausen. 

AN'-i^>PL»-ROT"-xc,  88 :  a.  and  «.  Re-plenbhing : 
— 1»  A  medicine  re-pleoishing  the  fiesh. 

^-nat'-o-cism,  158 :  «.    Interest  npon  interest. 

ANACATH  ARTIC=«n'-a-c<i-ttar"-tic,a.  and  «. 

Purging  upwards:— s.  The  medicine  so  acting.— See 

Ana-. 
^-NAiZ-RO-MOCm,    120  :    a.     Passing  upwards,  ap- 
plied to  flsh  that,  at  stated  seasons,  pass  fhun  the  sea 

into  rivers. 
An'-^-ooo''-/-c^l,  (-2;6dgt'-4-cal)  a.    That  leads 

upward,  applied  to  such  interpretation  ot  scripture  as. 

by  its  mysteriousness,  produces  rapture. 
An-a-gOjT-ics,  r.  p/.    Mysterious  considerations. 
An'-^-sto-mat"-ic,  88 :  a.    An  epithet  applied  to 

medicines  intended  to  remove  obstructioos  by  passing 

up  through  the  mouths  of  vcsseb. 

ANACHRONISM,  in-Xck'-r&-nizm,161, 158: 
t.  An  inversioi.  of  time,  by  the  assignment,  either  in- 
tentionally or  ignorantly.  of  a  false  era  to  some  event 
^^ee  Ana-. 

An-acV-ro-nis"-tlc,  85 :  a.    Erroneous  in  date. 

An-ach'-o-rkt,  (-Sck'-i-r5t)     1  161:*.  One  wJio 

An-ach'-O-RITB,  (-ick'-i-ritt)  f  inverts  his  steps, 
who  retires,  who  retreats:  a  numk  who  removes  to 
greater  solitude  than  the  convent;  a  hermit;  the 
word  is  generally  shmtened  into,  and  pronounced  an- 
chorite. 

An^^-oram,  f.  An  iuTersbn  or  re-distribution  of 
the  letters  at  a  word  or  sentence ;  as  of  Eoma  into 
amor;  Pilate,  qmid  est  Veritas f  into  Est  vir  qvi  adest, 

An'-a-gram^-mo-tize,  v,  n.    To  make  anagrams. 

An'-o-g^am'^-ma-titm,  158 :  t.  The  art  of  making 
ansgrams. 

An'-o-gram^'-DUi-tist,  «.    A  maker  of  anagrams. 

An'-o-gram-mat^-t-cal,  85,  105:  a.  Making  an 
anagram. 

.<4-NAs'-TR0-PHB,(a-ni«'-tri-f^  163, 101)  «.  An 
inversion  of  the  words  of  a  sentence  into  some  unusual 
order. 

ANACOLUTHON.— See  after  the  oompounda  of 
Ana-. 

ANACCENOSIS,  an'-a-ci-no^-sts,  103,  86:  s. 
A  communication  proposed  as  to  each  of  the  auditors, 
being  the  name  or  that  figure  in  which  the  speaker 
asks  the  o^iinion  of  his  opponents ;  as,  Were  the  case 
yours,  how  would  you  act  ? — See  Ana-. 

An'-j-olyph,  (-giif,,  163)  «.  That  which  has  en- 
graved  or  embossed  ornament  distributed  throughout. 

^iU-  For  any  word  formed  with  Ana-,  which  is  not  in  its 
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alphabetical  place,  search  ftrom  Ana-  to  Anatomist. 
Tbs«lg«=:tsiis«daiterBMd«sofffp*lliB;UiathsTe  do  irrvfularitf  of  Maad. 

mlih-OD,  1.  e.  miMicm,  165  :  vTzh-un,  t.  e,  vition,  165  :  titfn,  166 :  th^n,  166. 


ANA 


ANE 


90'  For  any  word  formed  with  Ana*,  which  it  not  in  its 

alphabctfcal  place,  search  from  Ana-  to  Anatomist 
An-d-glyp'-tic,   a.     Relating  to  emboMing  or  en- 

An-j-sar'-C^,  «.  That  which  is  dlstribnted  through, 
ont  the  flesh,  being  the  name  of  a  species  of  dropsy. 

An'-wI-LB0T8^  t,pi.  Things  gathered  up  from  different 
ulaces  into  one  heap,  generally  applied  to  literary 
fhigments. 

ANACREONTIC— See  after  the  compounds  of 
Ana-. 

ANALEMMA=Xn'-(l-l«in-ina,  *.  That  which  is 
taken  with  a  level  [sight.]  being  the  name  given  to  a 
projection  of  the  sphere  orthographically  made  by 
straight  lines  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being  supposed  at 
an  infinite  distance,  ^d  in  the  east  or  west  point  of 
the  horizon. — Sec  Ana-. 

ANALOGY,  d-nSI'-^j^\j.».  Proportion  or  paral- 
leUsm  between  things  which  in  some  respects  are  dif- 
ferent :  similitude  or  ratios ;  similarity  of  grammatical 
inflection,  or  principle  of  pronunciation,  &c.  a«  opposed 
to  anomaly. — See  Ana-. 

An-fl-loy'-i-cal,  (-16dgt'-4-c«l)  a.  Used  by  way  of 
analogy. 

An-f/-lcN^-i-cal-1y,  105 :  a  J.  In  an  analogous 
manner. 

To  y^-nal'-o-gize,  v,  a.    To  expl^n  by  analogy. 

^-nal'-O-eitm,  158 :  «.  An  argument  from  the  cause 
to  the  effect. 

yf-nal'-o-gOKg,  (-guSy  77,  120)  a.  Having  some- 
thing parallel. 

To  ANALYZE=Jn'-<3-lIxt,r.  ff.  To  solve  distri- 
bntively  into  elementary  parts. — See  Ana-. 

An'^-a-ly'-zer,  «.  The  person  or  thing  having  power 
to  analyze. 

^-NAi.'-r-8l8,  (d-nSl'-i-cTs)  #.  A  resolution  ^^f  any 
thing,  whether  an  object  of  the  senses  or  of  the  intel- 
lect, into  its  first  elements  :  it  stands  opposed  tn  Syn- 
thesis. 

An'-o-lyst,  •.    One  who  analyses. 

Aa-a-lyt'-iCy  88  :  la.    Pertaining  to  analysis; 

An-a-lyt'-f-Oily  105:  J  opposed  to  synthetic;  alge. 
bralc,  as  opposed  to  geometric 

An-o-lyt'-ics,  s,  pi.    The  science  of  analysis. 

An-tfolyt'-i-cal-ly,  105  :  ad^  In  the  manner  of  ana- 
lysis. 

ANANAS,  ANARCHY,  &c.— See  after  the  com. 
pounds  of  Ana-. 

ANATHEMAr=a.ni(fc'-4-m^,  «.  That  which  is 
placed  or  hung  up  as  a  memorial  in  a  temple  or  church, 
or  which  is  set  apart  and  devoted ;  the  word  is  now 
understood  only  as  the  name  of  a  curve  pronounced 
with  religious  solemnity  by  ecclesiastical  authority. — 
See  Ana-. 

To  y^-na/V'-e-ma-tize^  «.  a.  To  curse,  to  excom. 
municate. 

ytf-na/A'-e-inat''-i-ca1,  85  :  a.  Having  the  proper* 
ties  of  an  anathema. 

ANATlFEROUS.^See  after  the  compounds  of 
Ana-. 

ANATOMY,  a-nXt'4-m*!^  98,  105  :  •.  The  art 
of  dissecting  animal  bodie*  -,  the  structure  of  the  body 
learned  by  dissection ;  a  skeleton ;  any  thing  dissected. 
— See  Ana-. 

An'-a-tom'^-t-cal,  a.  Belonging  or  consonant  to 
anatomy. 

An'-a-tom"-i-cal-ly,  ad.   In  an  anatomical  manner. 

To  ^-oat'-O-mize,  (-mlzt)  v,a.  To  dissect  a  body ; 
to  lay  open  minutely. 

.^-Da^-o-mist,  »,    One  skilled  in  anatomy. 

t:>  Here  end  the  classes  of  words  compounded  with  the 
prefix  Ana-,  which  are  chiefly  in  use. 

ANACOLUTIION,  fin'-a-cA-lW-ffcon,  109 :  •. 
A  want  of  grammatical  consequence  or  connection, 
when  the  latter  part  ot  a  sentence  designedly  breaks 


into  a  different  constmetioa  tfom  thai  which  tha  be- 

S'nning  promi<se<). — See  A-. 
ACRE0NTIC=a-n«ck'-r*-6n''-tick,  <r.  and 
f.  After  the  manner  of  the  poet  Anacreon ;  joyous .-— > 
t.  A  little  poem  in  praise  of  love  and  wine. 
ANAL=a'-nal,  a.    Placed  below  the  tail. 
ANA  N  ASsr^-Da'-noaSy  «.    The  pine-apple. 

ANARCHY,  tn'-ar-k^  161,  105:  «.    Waat  or 

government;  a  slate  without  magistracy;  confUsion. 

""See  A-. 

An'-arcA,  (-ark)  «.    An  author  of  conAision. 
An'-ar-cAist,   (-kist)  «.     He  who  occasions  confu- 
sion, who  lives  without  rule,  who  defies  govemmenL 

An-ar'-cAic  (-kTck)        |  «•  Coafu-ni,  ungovcsocd. 

AN ATIFEROUS,  tn'-a-tif-^r-us,  129, 1 20 :  a. 
Producing  ducks. 

Q:^  Other  words  which  commence  with  Ana,  must  b<: 
sought  for  under  the  compounds  of  Ana*. 

ANCESTOR=an'-<^9-tor,  38:  «.  One  who  ha« 
gone  before  in  a  family ;  a  fbrefkther. 

An'-ces-trjf,  1 05  :  «.  Lineage,  a  series  of  known  an> 
crstors  ;  the  honour  of  descent,  birth. 

An'-cea-tial,  a.  Claimed  fhnn,  or  relating  to,  an- 
cestors. 

ANCHENTRY.—See  Andentrv. 

ANCHOR,  ing'-kor,  158,  161,  33:  t,    A  heary 

iron  with  two  barbed  arms  to  fluten  in  the  ground  aud 

hold  a  ship:  that  which  confi»rs  stability  or  security. 
To  An'-choTf  v.  n.  and  a.    To  cast  anchor : — a.  To 

place  at  anchor,  to  fix  30. 
Aii'wAored,  TSng'-kurd,  114)  part,  a.  Held  by  th« 

anchor ;  in  the  form  uf  an  anchor. 
Aii'-cAo-rage,  99 :  «.    Ground  to  anchor  on ;  the  an- 

chors  uf  a  ship ;  duty  paid  for  anchoring. 

Afi'-cAor-hold,  (-h&lcd,  116)  t.  The  hold  which 
the  anchor  takes  ;  security. 

ANCHORET,  «ng'-kA-r«t,     1  158, 161 :  A  lior- 

ANCIIORITE,  «ng'-kA-rit«,  jmit.— Sec     Ana- 

choret. 
Afi'-cAo-ress,  s.    A  female  hermit 
ANCHOVY,  iu-cho'-v^  63,  105  :  ».    A  utUe 

fish  much  used  as  a  sauce. 
ty-  The  accent  of  this  word  is  temilng  to  the  first  syllable, 

and  will  finally  fix  itself  there. 
ANCIENT,  a\n'-»h'«nt,  1 1 1, 147 :  a,  and  •.  Old, 

not  modem ;  that  has  been  of  long  duratioa ;  past ; 

fbrmer : — t.  An  old  man,  a  man  of  former  tunes :  the 

Ancients  are  those  of  past  times,  as  opposed  to  the 

Modems. 
M'Cientrliff  105  :  ad.    In  old  times. 
An'-cieu^neaa,  n.    Antiquity, 
^n'-ctent-ry,  «.    The  honour  of  ancient  lineage, 
(t?*  This  word  is  also  written  anchentry,  but  even  then 

is  pronounced  as  above. 

ANCIENT,  axn'-8h'*nt,  11 1,  147  :  •.  A  flag  or 
streamer ;  also  the  bearer  of  a  flag,  now  called  an  ensign. 

ANCILLARY,  «n'-cil-lar-^  129, 105:  a.  Sub. 

servient,  as  a  handmaid. 
A  N  D=&nd,  1 76 :  conj,  A  particle  implying  addition. 

ANDANTE,  ftn-din'-dlu,  [Ital.]  170 :  «.  and  «. 
A  directioD  in  music  to  play  moderately  slow : — s.  A 
piece  or  passage  having  that  movement 

ANDIRON,  Snd'-i^rn,  159:  #.  The  iron  at  each 
end  of  a  grate  in  which  the  spit  turns. 

ANDROGYNUS,  Xu-drSd'-g^-nus,  64, 10.") :  «. 

A  being  of  double  sex.  an  hermaphrodite. 
An-dro^-y-nal,  1 

kn-drog^-y-noun,  120,  j 
An'-droid,  30 :  «.   An  automaton  like  a  man. 

AN  ECDOTE=r«n'-«c-dit<,  *,  Originally,  un-pub. 
lished  history:  (See  A-.)  at  present,  a  Mographleal 
ftragment,  or  minnte  passage  of  any  one's  private  life. 


a.    Of  both  sexes 


Tlie  Mhemc*  taUrv,  and  tb*  prindples  to  wlkldi  the  ntunbcr*  reCnr,  precede  the  DicHoaarj. 

FowtU:  gatirwi^:  chap'-man  :  pd-plf:  \ixbi  gd6d:  j'S5.  t.  e./eir,  55  :  ^i,\,  &Q,mvU,\7\, 
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Ao'-eo-Jot'-e-cal,  a.    Pertaining  to  ancc«lot««. 

7*9  ANEL.E1=4-Il^l*j  »•  a.  To  give  extreme  unc- 
tkn  to.  [Obs.3 

ANEMOGRAPHY,Xii'-^mog"-ra-rt)i,87, 163: 

«.  Tbedeacriistioaofthevind*. 
AR-K-xox''E-TERy  »,    An  Instmment  bn  meftrariag 

the  fcvee  and  Telocity  of  the  wind. 
j|-nit'-o-scx>PB9  B.    An  iostnunent  which  shows  the 

eoone  uid  ehanges  of  the  wind. 

A-Ti^-O^^j  (-n^  101)  f.    The  wind  (lower. 

ANENT=<»-n^nt', pr€J>.  Concerning,  about;  op- 
posite to.  [A  Scotticism.] 

A  N  EURISM,  in'-i-mm,  1 1 0, 1 58 :  •.  A  disease 
of  the  arteries,  in  which  thev  become  excessively  di- 
kmL  This  werd  is  funned  with  the  prefix  Ana-,  and 
vuold  daaa  with  Anasarca. 

A  N  EW=4-Du',  ad.  Over  again :  in  a  new  manner. 

ANFRACTUOUS,  5n-frack'-ti-u«,  147, 120:  a. 
Poll  of  breaks  or  turnings. 

Afi»frac'-/»-oars-ne«s,  «.    Fulness  of  turnings. 

ANGEL,  iin'-j^l.  111:  «.  and  a.  Originally  a 
nessenger :  a  spirit  emfrfoved  by  God  in  human  affairs ; 
norr  nidr.  one  of  the  infernal  spirits ;  a  name  given 
emphatirally  to  a  beautiful  person ;  an  ancient  piece 
ef  Booey  that  bore  the  stamp  of  an  angel : — a.  An 
feSe. 

.-fn'-geHike,  a.    Resembling  angels. 

y#o'-gel-«hot,  #.    Chain -shot,  so  called  from  the  cor- 

leapckr  dent  French  name,  ange, 
An-^.'-ic,  (in-j^l'-Tc,  88)        )  a,       Besembling 
An-,^'-*-cal,  (an-g€l'4-cai,)  /  angels,  of  the  na- 

tare  of  angels,  above  human. 
AD-gel'w'-cal-Dess,  *,  Excellence  more  tiian  human. 
K3-<i%i.'~h-CAt  s.    The  name  of  a  plant 
Ax'-os-LOT,  «.   A  musical  instrument  somewhat  like 

a  l«te;  a  gold  coin  value  half  an  angel;   a  che«sc 

iKuie  in  Normandy. 
(7-  Except  in  the  second  sense,  the  last  word  has  no  ety- 

nptoncal  cUim  to  class  with  those  preceding  it. 
ANGER,   aog'-gu^r,  158,  77 1  s.    Discomposure 

«f  mini  on  reeeipt  of  an  Injury,  with  a  present  pur- 
pose of  rffvenge;  smart  of  a  tore. 
Aa'-i^^T-ljr,  105  :  ad.    In  an  angry  manner. 
Te  Ki^'^er,  V,  a.    To  provoke,  to  enrage. 
Aj«'-y<red  (-gurd,  114,  36)  1       ,       ^  _. 
A^-gred,  (-gord,  159)        |P«^'«-  Made  angry. 

Ajs'-grjr,  (iDff'-gr^  158,  105)  a,   Tonche«l  with 

anger}  prowMked;  pcdnful.  inflamed. 
AV-gri-ljf,  105  :  ati.    In  an  angry  manner. 

ANG I N  A?s^-jl'-n J,  «.    Quinsy,  sore  throat 

ANGIOGRAPHY,  in'-ji-og^-ra-fH,  87,  105, 
163 :  «.     A  descriptioa  of  vesaeb  in  the  human  body. 

AJl'-o^^>t"-o-or,  87 ;  •.  The  doctrine  of  arteries 
and  other  voMels  of  the  body. 

As'-af-oT"-o-M  r,  t.    A  cutting  open  of  vessels. 

Ay-or-o-spx]Ui''-oc78, 120 :  «r.  A  term  applied  to 
plants  having  their  seed  included  in  a  pod  or  vessel. 

ANGLE,  i^Dgi'-gl,  158,  101 :  $,  The  inclination 
of  two  fines  or  planes  to  each  other,  which  meet  toge- 
ther ai  a  point  called  the  vertex  or  angular  point;  a 


To  An'-glr,  V.  H,  and  a.  To  fish  with  an  aii|;lc ;  to 
try  to  gain  by  some  bait  or  ini»in nation. — act.  To 
entice. 

An'-glrr,  36  :  «.    He  that  Ashes  witli  an  angle. 

An'-gling,  72  :  t.  The  art  or  practice  of  fishing  with 
a  rod  and  hook. 

ANGLES,  ing'-glz,  158,  101,  143:  #.;>/.  A 
people  of  Germany }  an  ancient  name  of  the  English. 

Arr-gli-can,  105 :  a.  aud  a,  English: — «.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  church  of  England. 

To  A#i'-gli-cixe,  (-CIZ*)  v,  a.  To  make  or  convert 
into  English. 

An'-gli-cum,  (ctzm,  158)  *.     .An  English  idiom. 

An'-glo-Da'-nish,  a.     Relating  to  English  Danes. 

A»'-glo-Nor''-man,  t.    An  Engltoh  Norman. 

A«'-gIo-Saa/'-on,  188 :  •.    An  English  Saxon. 

ANGOBER,  Xng'-gA-btfr,  158:  s.  A  kind  of  pear. 

ANGOR. — See  under  Anguish. 

ANGRY. — See  under  Anger. 

ANGUILLIFORM,  in-gwil'-l^mrsrin,  145, 
38:  a.    Formed  as  an  eel,  without  scales. 

ANGUINEAL,  Sn-gwTn'-i-al,  145:«.  Belong- 
ing to,  or  like  a  snake. 

ANGUISH,  ang'-gwTah,  158,  145:  t.  Excessive 
pain  of  bodv  or  of  mind. 

To  AyAgiiisn,  «.  a.    To  distress  with  extreme  pain. 

AV-gwUherf,  (-gwisht,  114,  143)  part,  a.  Exces- 
sively pained. 

Ay-ooR,  38  :  «.    Intense  pain. 

ANGULAR,  &c. — See  under  Angle. 

ANGUST— in-giist',  a.     Narrow,  strait  [Obs.] 

Aii'-gus-ta"-/ion,  1 58, 85,  89 :  •.  The  state  of  being 
narrow. 

AN H ELATION,  iln'-hl-la"-8hun,  85,  89:  «. 
The  act  of  panting,  the  state  of  being  out  of  breath. 

An'-he-lose,  (-lAce,  152)  a.   Out  ofbrcath. 

ANHYDROUS,  Xn-hi'-driis,  120:  a.    Destitute 

of  water. -—See  A-. 
An-hy'-drite,  t.    A  species  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

ANIENTED,  &n'4-«n-tifd,  105  :  a.   Brought  to 

nothing. 
ANIGHTS,  h-mtitf,  162 :  orf.    In  the  night  time. 
ANIL=Xn'-Tl,  •.    The  indigo  plant 
ANILE=5n'-Tle,  o.    Old-womanish. 
.<^-nile'-ness,  98 :  1  «.     The  state  of  being  an 

A-mV'i'itf,  92,  1 05 :    J  old  woman ;  dotage. 
A  N IM A B  LE. — Sec  under  Animate. 
To  AN  IM  ADVERT,  Xn'4-mid-vert", «.  n.    To 

turn  the  mind  with  intent  to  notice;  to  censure.    It  is 

commonly  followed  by  upon. 

An'-i-maa-vert"-er,  •.    One  who  censines. 
.An'-i-mad-ver"-8ive,  (-civ,  105)  a.    That  lias  tlic 


Ajt'-glfd,    \Aipart,a*    Having  angles. 
Ajt'-gti-kir,  34  :    a.    Having  angles,  consisting  of 

an  aagle. 
Aar'-gti-lar-ly,  105 :  ad.    With  angles. 
AV-go-lar-neM,  1  #.  Tlic  qiuility  of  being 

A«'-gTi-lar*'-i-ty,  129,  105: /angular. 
Asi*-g^la'-ted,  a.    Formed  with  angles. 
Aar'-ffu-lovs,  120:  A.     Hiioked.  angidar. 
ANGLE,  ing'-gl,  158,  101 :  «.     A  hook;  an  in- 
it  to  take  ftsh.coosistiug  of  a  rod,  a  hue,  and  a 


power  of  perceiving.  [Obs.] 
An'-i-inad-ver"-^ion,  (-shun,  147)  «.  Perception ; 
tlio  act  or  power  of  taking  notice  *,  reproof,  punish- 
ment- In  an  ecclesiastical  sense  it  diners  from  cen- 
sure; for  the  latter  respects  a  spiritual  punishment, 
but  animadversion,  a  temporal  one. 

ANIMAL,  an'-4-maI,  105:  i.  and  a.  A  living, 
sensitive,  locomotive  creature;  in  popular  use  it  is 
often,  inconectly.  inclusive  of  irrational  creatures 
only :— a.  That  belongs  or  relates  to  animals ;  and  in 
this  way  capable  of  being  correctly  used  Ui  distiuKuiiiU 
the  merely  sentient  part  of  a  creature  fhun  the  rntioual 
part. 

An'-i-maK'-Cule,  «.    A  minute  animal. 

An'-i-mal^'-CU-la',  «.  p/.    Minute  nuimnls. 

0^  The  English  wonl  Animalcule  being  seldom  used  in 
the  plural,  this,  the  I<atin  plural  of  animnlculaiu,  gfiif* 
rally  ser\-es  the  purpose.  Note,  that  animulriUae  is  a 
barbarism. 

An'-t-mal^-cu-lar,  34 :  a,    Behraging  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  animalcule. 
The  siga  =,  h  mcd  sitcr  mod**  ot  •pclling  that  hure  oo  irregularity  of  Mmnd. 

Conmmantt:  mi»h-UD,  t.  e.  miMtion,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.e.  viston,  165 :  tKio,  166  :  then,  166. 
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An'-i-mal"-i-ty,  *.    The  state  of  animal  existence. 
To  An'-J-mate,  r.  a*    To  quicken,  to  make  alire ; 

to  give  powers  to;  to  encourage. 
An'-J-mate,  [Poet.]  1  a.     Alive,  lively,  vigorous. 
An"-«-ma'-ted,  /  spirited. 

An"-i-ma'-ting,  72 :  a.    Quickening,  enlivening. 
An^-i-ma'-tive,  105 :  a.    Of  power  to  quicken. 
An'-i-ma^-Zion,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  animatin«( ;  the 

state  or  quality  of  iMing  animated. 
An^-i-ma'-tor,  38 :  •.    Thai  which  animatas. 
An'-i-ma-blr,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  animated. 
An'-/-M08R,  (-mice,  1 52)  a.    PuU  of  spirit,  hot, 

rrsolute.  «  i     i  v 

AN'-/-M08"-wrr,  (*n'-i-m6e8"-6-t^  #.    Violent 

hatred;  active  enmity. 
ANISE,  in'-is,  152,  105:  #,   A  ipcoiea  of  parsley. 
An'-ise-seed,  or  An'-i-eeed,  s.  The  seed  of  anise ;  an 

extract  from  it  used  for  cordial  or  for  medicine. 
ANKER,  ing'-ker,  158:  «•   A  Dutch  measure  of 

liquids,  about  thirty-two  gallons. 
ANKLE,  ang'-kl,  158,  101  :  t.   The  joint  wMoh 

connects  the  foot  and  leg. 
An'-  kJe-bone, «.    The  bone  of  the  ankle. 
ANNALS,  ANNATS,  &c— Set  before  Anniver. 

sary. 
7b  ANNEAL««D-neU',  105:  ».  a.    To  temper 

glass  or  metals  by  heat 
An-neal'-ing,  72l  t.    The  art  of  tempering  glass  or 

metals.    ' 
To  ANNEX,  JLD-n^W,  154:  v.  a.   To  unite  to 

at  the  end ;  to  add  a  smaller  to  a  greater  thing. 
An-neo/,  82  :  «.    The  thing  annexed.  [01m.] 
AD-ney-mentj  t .    The  act  of  annexing ;  the  thing 

annexed. 
An'-n&r-a"Wton,  85, 89  :  t,    Coqjnnction.  addition, 

union. 
An-nea/-ion,  (-n&k'-shun,  154,  147)  t.    The  act 

Kji  annexing. 
To  ANNIHILATE,  In-nl'-hi-lAte,  105:   v.  a. 

To  reduce  to  nothing;  to  destroy;  to  annul. 
An-ni'-hi-la-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  annihilated. 
An-ni'-hiTla"-/ion,  85,89 :  •.  The  act  of  reduelngto 

nothing;  the  state  of  being  reduced  to  nothing. 
ANNALS,  4n'-n5li,   143:  t,pi.  [Tlie  singular b 

scarcely  used.]    The  events  of  a  historjr  in  series  ao- 

cording  to  the  years;  the  book  containing  such  nar- 
ration. 
An'-Dal-ist,  t,    A  trriter  of  annals. 
An'-k^TS,  •.  pi.    A  year's  income  of  a  living,  or  the 

first  fruits  accruing  to  the  new  incumbent. 
An'-n/-vbr''-8^r-f,  129,  105 :  •.  and  a,    A  day 

celebrated  as  it  returns  each  year ; — a.  Annual. 
An'-no-Dom."-i-ni,  adv.    In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
An'-NU-JI.,  fl.  and  a.    That  comes  yearly ;  Uiat  is 

reckoned  by  the  year;  tliat  lasts  only  a  year: — *.  A 

plant  that  lasts  but  one  season;  a  yearly  periodical 

work. 
An'-nu-<il-ly,  ad.   Yearly. 

An-nu'-J-TF,  105 :  •.    A  yearly  rent  or  allowance. 
An-nu'-i-tant^  #•    One  that  has,  or  receives  an  an- 
nuity. 
AN  NOMINATION,  «u'.n6m4-na''-ahun,  85, 

89:  t.    A  pun;  an  alliteration.— See  Ad-. 
n   ANNOTATE=&n'-ni-tAt<,  v.  a.    To  make 

comments. 
An"-no-ta'-tor,  85,  38:  «.    A  writer  of  notes;  a 

commentator. 
An'-no-ta^-Zion,  85, 89 :  t.    Explication,  note. 

ro  ANNOUNCE=an-nownct',  31:   r.  a.     To 

publish,  to  pronounce,  to  declare  to. 
An-noun'-cer,  36 :  «.    A  declarer,  a  proclaimer. 


An-Donnce'-menf,  «•    A  declaration*  an  advertke- 

ment 
To  AV'Kvv'-ci'ATE,  (-nun'-she-itc,  147)  v,  a. 

To  announce,  to  brinx  tSdinga. 
An-nun''-ci-a'-tor,  8d,  38 :  «.    One  who  anoonnere. 
An-Dun'-ciW^kon,   150,  85,  89 :  «.    The  act  of 

Sroclaiming   or  announcing;  a  name  given  to  the 
ay  (March  S5)  oelebrated  in  memory  e^  the  angars 
salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

To  ANNOY>=4iH(ioy'«  29  :  v.  a.    To  iaeommode, 

to  vex. 
An-Doy',  9,    Injury,  molestation. 
An-noy'-ance,  $,    The  act  or  state  of  being  annoyed ; 

the  thing  that  annoys. 

An-noy'-er,  36 :  «.    He  that  annoys 

An-Doy'-ing,  72  :  a.    Teasing,  molesdng. 

AN  N  UAL,  AN  N  UlTY,  Ac— See  under  AnnaU. 

7b  ANNUL=Sii-nul',  v,  a.     To  make  void,  to 

abolish,  to  nullify,  to  reduce  to  nothing. 
An-nul'-ment, «.    The  act  of  annulling. 

ANNULAR=sSn'-ni-lar,  a.    Formed  as  a  ring. 
An'-nu«1ar-y,  129, 105 :  a.  Having  the  form  of  rings. 
An"-nu-la'-ted,  part,  a.    Furnished  with  rings  oi 

circles. 
An'-nu-let,  •.   A  litUe  ring. 
To    ANNUMERATE==Xn-nii'-m«r4t<,    129. 

«.  a.    To  add  to  a  former  number. — See  Ad-. 
AD-nu'-mer-a''-/ioD,  89  :  «.    Addition  to  a  number. 

7b  ANNUNCIATE.— See  under  To  Announce. 

AN0DYNE=r2n'4-dTni,  a.  and  «.    That  takes 
away  pain : — t.  A  medicine  to  assuage  paiu. — See  A-. 

To  AN01NT=r5-nomt',  29:  •.  a.    To  rub  over 

with  unctuous  matter;  to  consecrate  by  uncliou. 
.<^-noint'-fr,  36  :  «.    He  that  anoints, 
.^^-noint'-ment,  t.    The  state  of  being  anointed. 
The  ^-noint^-ed,  f,    Chriit  ;  which  see. 

ANOMALY,  a-n6Di'-a-l^>j,  92,  105:  t,   im-gu- 

larity,  de\iation  from  rule. — See  A-. 
^-nom'-a-lwm,  158;  s.   An  irregularity, 
.^<-nom'-a-lis"-ti-cal,  105:  a.    Irregular. 

^-DOm'-ii-loKS,  120:   a.     Deviating  fh>m   rulo   or 

analogy. 
^nom'-a-lotis-ly,  ad.    Irregularly. 

ANOMY,  lin'-&-m^«.    Breach  of  law. — See  A.. 
[Little  used.] 

ANON=ra-non',  ad.    Quickly,  soon  i  Etkk  and 
ANON,  Every  now  and  then. 

ANONYMOUS,  ^-non'- i-mus,  105,  120:  a. 

Wonting  or  not  giving  a  name  — See  A% 
^-non'-jr^movs-ly,  ad,    Nomelessly. 

ANOREXY,  Sn'-iV-rSck-s^v  154:  t.    Want  of 

appetite. — See  A-. 
ANOTHER,  «n-utll'-er,  116  :  a.    Not  the  same ; 

oucmore;  not  one's  self;  diflTerent 
A-no^^'er-gatea,  a.    Of  auotlier  kind.  fObs.] 
0:7*  Tlie  phrase  Anotherguess  to  a  corruption  either  of 

this,  or  of  Anotherguise. 

ANSATED=an'-s4-t£d,  2 :  a.    Having  handles. 

A  N  S  ER I N  E^Hn'-s^r-Tnt.  a,    Uke  a  goose,  or  the 
skin  of  a  goose. 

To  ANSWER,  Sn'-ser,  145,  36:  v,  n,  and  act 
To  speak  in  return. or  in  opixwition;  to  be  accountable 
for;  to  vindicate;  to  give  an  accoimt;  to oorresiiund 
to ;  to  suit;  to  be  equivalent  to :  to  liear  proporttou  to; 
to  succeed ;  to  appear  to  a  call  or  summcms ;  to  act 
reciprocally  i  to  stand  as  opposite  or  correlative  to 
something  else  :-HZc^  To  speak  in  return  to  a  ciuestkm 
or  i)etition ;  to  be  equivalent  to ;  to  satlslN-  any  claim 
or  demand ;  to  i>erform  wlmt  b  oudeavoured )  to  com- 
ply witli. 

An'-sicer,  9,    That  which  to  said  in  return  to  a  qoea- 


The  •chemn  entire,  and  the  prtndvle*  to  which  the  ntmbera  refbr,  precede  the  Dictionary. 

FoweU:  gat«'-wA^J:  chSp'-man  ;  pd-pi*:  ll>» :  gd&d  :  j*fl5,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  e,  V,  &c.  mute,  171. 
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•ccmiBttobegiTini  tojiutioe)  a  conAiUtfeB 
of  «  charge. 

Ax/-sai«r-«*blr,  129, 98,  101:  a.  Admitting  a  reply; 
liable  to  give  an  aceoant;  correspoodaoi  to;  propor^ 
tkMwte;  raitaUe;  equal  to;  equivalent 

Aii'-<»er-<»-bly,  105  ;  ad.  In  diw  proportion,  •uit- 
abiy. 

Ai/-sirer-a-ble-neas,  «.    The  quality  of  being  an- 

Mrvrabla. 
An  MPer-rr,  s.    He  that  anawera:  he  that  opened  a 

egatroveny.  and  haa  to  reply  to  the  opponenta. 
A'NH*,  avnty  v.  n.    A  Tolgar  eoatraetioB  or  inbrtitate 

%x  am  aoC  are  not,  and  is  not.     Webater  says  it  !•  a 

kjptimte  rettet  ct  the  Gothie  dialect. 

ANT,  ant,  conj.    A  contraction  for  an  it,  i.  e.  if  it 
ANTsdInt,  1 1,  II 1  :  !•    An  emmet*  a  piamire. 
ABtMiill,  t.    The  email  protoberanoe  of  eartii  raised 
by  ante  ia  making  their  netti. 

ANTE-=in'-ti-,  )    Prepodtbna.     etymolofi- 

ANTI-,  in'-C^,  105,  j  cally  the  name,  the  former 
Latin,  the  other  Greek.  They  are  much  used  in  tne 
ewpoaitfoo  <^  irords.  ante-  in  fgeneral  tignifying  be- 
fcre,  either  in  place  or  time ;  wcA  aati-  implying  op- 
posed to,  ee  ta  place  oiL 

ANTAGONIST=«n-tIg'-A-nT8t,#.  [Antagonist.] 
One  who  coatenda  against :  aa  opponent  In  anatomy, 
the  aatagaoiat  is  a  masele  that  connteraeta  another. 

.Vft-ta^-o-nis^-tic,  a.   Contending  as  an  antagonist 

AiMa^-o-nize,  v,  n.   To  contend. 

Ao-Ug'-o-oUn),  158:         )  «.      Contest,    opposi- 

AiHtag'-o-Dy,  105 :  [Obg.]  J  tion. 

ANTALGIC^int-il'-jTck,  «.  fAnti-algie.]  Good 
against  pain. 

AnT'-APff-Bo-DiT*-ic,  (-if-ri-dit'-Tck,  163,  88) 
a.  [Aati^pliro-dif -ic]  AntirenereaL 

A«T'-AF-OrpuM/'-Tic,  a.  [Anti-apoplectic.]  Good 
•gainst  apoplexy. 

AxT-AR-rHuiy-lc^a.   [Anti- arthritic]  Good  against 

thrgoot. 
Ast-asth-mat'-ic,  (-Xst-mXt'-Tck,  166)  a.  [Anti- 

asthmatSc.]  Good  against  asthma. 

ANTANACLASlS=«nt'-Xn-d-cla"-cTs,f.  [Anti. 
snadnta]  The  reflecting  of  opposed  senses  in  a 
wQid:  aa.  While  we  Ure,  let  as  live:  also,  taking  up, 
after  a  kmg  parenthesis,  or  intervening  clause,  Uie 
Ttnb  which  immediately  preceded  it,  so  a*  to  rejoin 
the  interrupted  part 

ANTARCnC=£nt-arck'-tTck,  a,  [Anti-arcdc] 
Tkat  Is  opposite  the  north  pde ;  relating  to  the  south 
pole. 

ANTE-ACT=&/-ti-act,  *.    That  which  was  done 


A>i'wie-am:'-bu-la''-170H,  85,  89:  •.    A  walking 
before. 

To  ANTECEDE«in-ti-cedfc',  v,  a.    To  precede. 

to  go  before. 
Aa-te^ce'-dent,  a.  and  #.    Going  before : — •.  That 

wUeh  goes  before;  in  grammar,  the  nown  to  which 

the  relative  refors;  in  logie,  tbe  irst  proposition  of  an 

eoth^meme. 

Ao-te-ce^-dcDt-ljf,  105 :  ad,    Prerlonaly, 
An-teHV-denoe,     I  t.    The  aat  or  state  of  going 
An-te-ce'-deD-cy,  ]  before. 

An-TS-cW-tOR,  38  :  «.    One  who  goes  before;  in 
that  posse sssd  the  land  before  the  present 


ANTE-CUAMBER,  iCn^-ti-chiW-bfr,  111: 
r.  The  room  before  or  leading  into  the  principal  apari- 
nent 

Ay-TB-CHAp'-XL,  9,    The  part  of  the  chapel  leading 

to  the  choir. 
Ak'-tb-^ub^ioji,  38:  t.    One  who  runs  before  ;  a 


To  An'-tk-datk,  o.  a.  To  date  earlier  than  the  real 
time ;  than  the  present  time. 

AN'-TK-D/-Lfr"-v/-^N,  C-di-nsf-vi-Ai,  105, 109) 
a,  and  ».  Existing  before  the  deluge :— r.  One  that 
lived  befoTf  the  flood. 

ANTELOPE=an'-ti-lApe,  t.  A  speck»sof  goat, 
the  gatelle.  It  is  not  unlike,  and  therefore  may  be 
taken  for,  or  in  place  of  (anti-)  a  deer.  Sudi  is  the 
supposed  origin  of  tbe  name. 

ANTE-LUCAN,«n'-t*.r(R/'-caii,  109:  «.    Be- 
fore daylight 
AN^-TB-iiE-Riiy-^^Ry  146,  147:  «.    Before  neon. 
Alt'-TK-Muy-OANB,  0.    That  was  before  tiw  world. 

ANTEMETIC=5nt4-m^t'-tck,a.  [AnU-emetic.] 

Good  against  vomiting. 
Ant'-bp-7-i.ep"-tic,  a.    Good  against  epilepsy  or 

convulsions. 

ANTENNiE,  an-t^n'-n^e,  [Lat]  169:  s,  pt. 
The  h  rns  or  ft'elers  of  insects,  so  named  ftom  being 
in  fVont.  or  projecting  ftom  the  head. 

ANTEPASCH  AL,  in'-t^p&8"-c5l,l  61:  a.  Before 

Easter. 
An'-tb-PA8T,  *.    A  foretaste. 
An'-tb-pk-nult'-j-matb,  85:  a.  Pertaining  to  tlie 

last  syllable  but  twa 
An'-te-pe-nult*,  •.    The  last  syllable  but  two. 
To  An'-te-PONB,  ».  a.    To  set  before,  or  to  prefer  to. 
An'-TE-PRE-DIc/'-^-MBNT,  •.     A  question  requiring 

diseussion  before  entering  on  the  main  doctrine;  an 

introduction  to  the  categories. 

ANTERIOR,  in-te'-r^r,  105,  38:  a.    Going 

before. 
An'-te-rt-or^'H-ty,  129, 105 :  t.    Priority,  the  state 

of  being  before. 
ANTEROOM^in^-t^room,  «.  The  room  leading 

to  a  principal  room. 
An"-te-tbii'-pi.S,  101  :  «.    What  Is  now  called  the 

nave  in  a  church. 
An"-te-8T0ii'-jch,    (-attim' 5ck,    116,   161)  •• 

A  cavity  that  leads  into  tbe  stomach. 
To  An'-tb-tkrt,  v.  a.    To  prerent 

ANTES,  &n'-t^tz,  101 :  «.  p/.  Square  pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  doors  of  temples. 

ANTHELMINTHIC=«n'-l«n-mtn''-<«ck,  85: 

a.  [Anti'helmiQthie.]  Good  against  worms. 

ANTIlEM=an'-ft^in,«.  [Anti-hymn.]  OrigioaUy. 
the  opposed  or  alternate  hymn;  now  it  means  any 
hymn  or  holy  song. 

ANTHER,  ANTHOLOGY,  &c  AN- 
THON  Y'S-FIRE,  ANTHRAX,  ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, &c. — See  after  the  compounds  and 
other  relations  of  Ante-  and  Anti-. 

ANTHORISM,  Sn'-ttA-rizm,  158:  #.  [Anti. 
orism.]  In  rhetwic,  a  definition  opposite  to  the  oppo- 
nent's. 

AN'-rHTF-NoV-lC,  88  :  a.  [Anti-hypnotic]  Coun- 
teracting sleep. 

AN'-rH\p-o-CHON"-wu-AC,  161 :  a.  [Anti-hypo- 
2hondriac.]  Good  agaiiut  low  spirits. 

AH'-rHYP-OPH''-0-R-l,  (-Sf-i-rd,  163)  •.  [AnU- 
hypophora.]  The  statement  of  an  adversary's  posittoos 
with  the  arguments  which  the  speaker  oppcweii  to  them. 

AN'-rHTS-TBK"-ic,  a.  [Anti-hysterie.]  Good  against 
hysterics. 

ANTIAOD,  in".t4-«i'-cTd,  85, 105, 59 :  a.  and 

s.  Opposing  acidity  :—r.  An  alkaline  absorbent 
An'-t/-bac''-chi-us,  (-bick'-^us,  161)  «.    Th«» 

bacchius  is  a  foot  of  one  short  and  two  long  syllables; 

the  same,  in  contrary  order,  two  long  and  one  short,  ii 

the  antibacchiuB. 
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AN'-Tf-B^-sii."-j-c^N,  (-2il'-4-can,  152)  a.   Op- 
posed  to  royal  state. 

TIm  siga  ^  is  oted  after  modes  of  iiwUing  that  hart  no  Irrsgularltf  of  aonnd. 

inisb*ilp,  t.  e,  mittionf  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.e,  vimn,  165:  ttiu,  166  :  th^o,  166. 
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ic^   158>  88:   t,     Destructlre  of 
Hmt  whidi  is  given  against,  or  to 

an 


AN-T 

ANTlC=au'-tTck,  a.  and  «.  Originally,  pcrliaps. 
it  meant  aoteniuted  or  out  of  Cishion;  at  present  it 
signifies  odd,  ridicolously  wild :— s.  A  buflTuon. 

An'-tic-ly,  105:  arf.    DroUy. 

A  NTIC  AC  H  ECnC,  4n'-ti-ai-k«ck"-tick,  161: 

a.  Good  against  an  ill  habit  of  bodv. 
Ak'-ti-c^>tar"-iulil,  ('Ol,  1 64;  a.   Good  against 

catarrh. 

AN'-TJ-cHRi»''-rMN,  (-cri8t'-yan,  161, 146, 147) 
a.  and  t.  Opposite  to  ClirisUanity  :—t.  An  enemy  to 
Christianity. 

To  ANTICIPATE, in-tTs'-cl-pit*, 59, 105:  v.a. 
To  take  up  beforehand ;  to  go  before  so  as  to  preclude 
others ;  to  enjoy  in  expectation ;  to  foretaiste. 

An-tic^-i-pa'-tor,  38  :  *.    A  preventer,  a  forestaller. 

An-tic"-i'-pa'-tor-y,  120,  105:  a.  Coming  in  be- 
forehand. 

An-tic'-i-pa''-/ion,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  anticipaUng. 

ANTICLIMAX,  Xn'-tl-cli-mScks,  154:  i.  A 
sinking  in  thought,  or  bathos,  as  opposed  to  climax, 
which  ts  a  rising. 

Am'-tj-COR,  f.  A  swelling  opposite  the  heart,  which 
horses  are  liable  to. 

An'-ti-co«-mbt" 

beauty. 
An'-t/-DOTB,  f. 
expel  poison. 

An''-ti-do-tal,     1  a.    Having  the  qualities  of 

An^-ti-do-tar-y,  J  antidote. 

AN'-T/-FBB"-Rn.*,  (-ril,  105)  a.  Good  against  fever. 

AN'>TI-Loa"-^-Rl7HM,  «.  The  number  standing 
against  the  logarithm  to  make  up  ninety  degrees ;  or 
the  complement  of  the  lognrithm  of  any  sine,  tangent, 
or  secant. 

Alf-TiL'-o-ar,  105 :  t.  Contradictk>n  of  passages  in 
the  same  author, 

Am'-tj-me-tab''-0-lk,  101 :  «.  A  figure  of  speech 
in  which  things  are  changed  contrariwise ;  as,  A  poem 
is  a  speaking  picture ;  a  pictore  a  mute  poem. 

AN'-T/-MB-TArH"-K-'5l8,  «.  A  change  to  a  contrary 
position, or  to  a  positkm  over  against;  being  the  name 
of  more  than  one  of  the  figures  of  speech. 

An-tim'-s-T£R,  8,  An  optical  instrument  for  mea- 
suring angles. 

ANTIMONY,  in'-ti-mon-^.  18,  105:  •.  A 
metallic,  solid,  heavy,  brittie  substance,  probably  so 
called  because,  being  seldom  found  pure,  but  roostiv 
mixed  with  other  metals,  it  seems  repugnant  to  soli- 
tude. 

An'-ti-mo'^-nr-al,  90 :  a.  and  «.  Composed  of,  or 
of  the  nature  of  antimony :— «.  A  miniicine  of  which 
antimony  is  an  ingredient 

An'-ti-mon"-ic,  (-mon'Hfc)     1  a.  Pertaining  to  an- 

An'-ti-mo''-n»-o«8, 95, 1 20 :    j  timony. 

An'-tt-mo^-nt-ate,  t.  A  salt  composed  of  antimonic 
acid  and  a  base. 

ANTINEPHRITIC,  in'-t^n*-frit"-ic, 88, 163 : 
a.  Good  against  diseases  of  the  reins  and  kidniea. 

ANTINOMIAN,  &n'-t^o"-in^n,  90 :  a.  and 
s.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Antinomlans: — 
9.  lie  who  holds  that  faith  alone  is  necessary  to 
sal\ation,  against  the  law  which  requires  good 
woiks. 

An'-ti-no''-ini-<i-Di«ni,  158:  t.  The  tenets  of  the 
Antinomlans. 

.Vn'-t^-NOM-K,  f.    A  contradiction  between  two  laws. 

ANTIPATHY,  Sn-tTp'-a-*4^J,  105  :  i.  A  natural 
contraiiety  to  any  thing,  opposed  to  sympathy; 
aversion. 

An'-ti-pa-Met"-ic,  88  :  1  a.    Having  a  natural  oon- 

An'-ti-pa-ZAet^-t-Ciil,     J  trariety. 

ANTIPERISTASIS,    Xn'-t*-p«r-i8"-t<5-«T8,    t. 


ANT 

The  opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  a  hich  the 
quality  it  opposes  becomes  heightened. 

AN-TlPH'-o-Nr,  105,      J  ,-«      ^     _.       .      ^ 

Am-tipii'^ne,101,      }^^'/:    ^.^***"^"'^- 

An-T1Pr'-rj-8I8,  163,  98:  «.  A  figure  by  which  a 
word  signifies  the  opposite  of  what  it  oiiginally  means: 
as  wiseacre,  to  signify  a  fool. 

An-t«-;'Ara8'-tic,  a.    Pertaining  to  antiphrasis. 
An-tip'-O-DES,  (-d^tz,  101)  *.  p/.  They  who.liring 

on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  have  their  feet  opposite 

to  ours;  direct  opposition. 
An'-ti-pode,  «.    One  of  the  antipodes. 
An-tip  -o-dal,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  antipodes  ;  op. 

posltc. 
An-tip-to'-sih,  86  :  •.    The  putting  of  one  case  in 

rrammar  in  place  of  another. 
ANTIQUE,  Hn-teck',  104:  a.  and  *.    Ancient. 

not  modem ;  of  genuine  antiquity ;  of  old  fashion  :—i. 

An  ancient  rarity. 
An-t<9tre'-De88,  l.    The  quality  of  being  antique. 

An^-tj-qpa'-rf,  (-kwi-r^,  76,  145,  105)  t.   A 

man  studious  of  antiquity. 
An'-ti-^va'^-ri-an,  a.  and  s.     Pertaining  to  aoti. 

qnit^ :— s.  An  antiquary. 
A  n'-ti-^va"-r »-a-n  um,  1 58 :  •.    Love  of  antiquiUei . 
To  An'-ti-oarate,  v.  a.    To  make  obsolete. 
An''-t<'-9tfa'-ted-ne8S, «.    The  sUt«  of  being  obsolete. 

Av-nQ'-uF^r,  (an-tick'-w^-t^)  •.  Old  times; 
the  people  of  old  times ;  a  relict  of  old  times ;  old  age ; 
ancient  ncss. 

ANTISCII,  Sn-tTsh'-yl,  146,  147:  #.p'.  People 
of  shadows  contrarv  at  noon-day  to  those  of  some 
other  people. — See  Ascii. 

ANTISEPTIC,  an-t^-8«p'-tick,  a.    Good  sgsksi 

putrefaction. 
AM-Tis'-P.i-8I8,  «.    A  contrary  drawing,  a  revulaion 

of  humor  to  another  part  of  the  body. 
An-ti»-pas'-tic,  88  :  a.    Causing  a  revulsion  o(  hn- 

mors. 
An-tis'->t.<<-8IS,  «.    An  anti-statement. 
Alf-TI8'-TRO-PH*,  101  :  •.    TTie  stansa  opposed  to 

the  strophe;  in  rhetoric,  the  changing  of  things  ma- 

tually  dependent 
An'-t/-8trf-mat"-ic,   105,  109,  88:   a.     Good 

against  the  king's  evil. 
ANTlTHESIS=«n-«*'4-ct8,   t.      Opposition  of 

words  or  sentences;  contrast, 
(fcy*  In  the  plural, -sis  becomes -ses,prononnced-ceex.  101. 

An-ti-/Aet'-ic,  88  :\        „,  _, .        ^  . 
An-t.-/Aef-.-c«l,    ]  "'    «•«*  i»  contrast 

ANTITYPE,  au'-t^-tTpe,  t.  That  which  is  prefi- 
gured bv  the  tvpe  j  and  therefore  stands  oppoaed  to,  or 
correlative  with  it 

Au-U-typ'-*-cal,92, 105 :  a.  That  explains  tiic  tjpe. 

ANTLER=antMfr,  36  :  S,  Branch  of  a  «tag'i 
horn ;  so  called  ftxim  being  in  (Vont  of  his  head. 

ANTCECI=$n-te'-ci,  103 :  «.  p/.  Ptople  who. 
with  respect  to  north  and  south,  not  east  snd  vctt, 
live  in  opposite  ports  of  the  globe. 

ANTONOMA8lA,Sn'-tA-nA-ma"-2hW,  90:  t. 
A  form  of  speech  in  which  some  general  term  i<  P^^ 
in  place  of  the  proper  name }  as,  the  StAgyrit^>  wr 
Aristotle. 

C:>  Here  end  the  compounds  and  other  relations  «  f^^T 
and  anti-,  so  far  as  ft  is  thought  necessary  to  »>>|^^ 
them.  Such  ob\-ious  compounds  as  Anti-convttl««. 
Anti-pope,  Anti  ministerial,  are  omitted,  because  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  each  word  being  n^^' 
tained,  that  of  the  whole  compound  cannot  bnt  m 
plain. 

ANTH  ER=«n'-*fr,  36 :  •.  That  part  of  a  flower 
which  contains  the  pollen. 

An'-/Aer-if"-er-oirt,  120 :  tf.    Producing  arthers. 


The  •cbcmct  sntire,  and  the  principle*  to  whldi  tiie  Bumb«rs  ralH*,  prvosde  ttie  DfctioMtry. 

yoweh:  gatt'-wi^:  diip'-n\an  :  pd-p4';  lt«:  g<56d:  j'e5,  •'.  c.^w,  55 :  a,  t,  v  &c«  si«/<  ^7*' 
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AN-rmi/o-or,  106  :  «.  The  doctrine  of  flowen ;  a 
eoUretian  of  flovws ;  a  ooDectioa  bf  any  kind,  to  which 
tii»  oaae  flowera  may  be  flgnrativdy  applied. 

Ao'-lAo-lo/^W-Cfl),  a.    BeUtinf  to  anthology. 

ANTHONY'S  FIRE,  Jn'-t^nii-firc",  166, 
151 :  «.    The  diwaae  er}»ipelas. 

ANTHRAX,  2n'-ttr2ckt,  154:  «.    A  carbuncle; 

•rifiBaUy.  a  boming  coal. 
Ai'-zAra-cite,  «.    A  laatrou*  kind  of  coal. 

ANTHROPOLOGY,  in'-t*rA-p6l"-i-giv  105: 
s.  A  dtseoone  oa  human  nature;  the  doctrine  of  the 
ftroctare  of  tfie  hsman  body. 

Aji'-rmio-POs''-o-PHT,  (-fft^  163)  t.   The  know. 

Ird^  of  the  nature  of  man. 
Am^-THRO-PO^MOR^-PHITB,  f.     One  who  believes 

that  Ged  has  a  homan  fbnn. 
Aji'-THBO-POPfl'-.^-Ol',  «.  pi.     Man-eaters;    can- 


ANTRE,  in -tar,  159  :  «.    A  cavern,  a  den. 
t:>  Other  word*  eommencinff  with  Ant,  must  be  sought 
Cat  cadtfr  tlu  compounds  of  Ante-  and  Anti-. 

ANVIL=in'-vil,«.  The  iron  block  which  smiths  use. 

ANXIOUS,  ingk'-shus,  154, 120:  a.  Disturbed 
ahont  soaie  uncertain  event;  unquiet;  carefUl,  as  of  a 
thing  of  great  importance 

Aj^'jtwera  ly,  lOo:  ad.    In  an  anxious  manner. 

Aa^'xiemm  ncMU,  t.    The  quality  of  being  anxious. 

AjF-xy-K-TF,  (ing-i?-4-t^  154)  *.  Trouble  of 
Ki»d  about  soine  fttture  event;  lowness  of  spirits. 

ANY,  foi'-n^  119:  a.    Every,  whoever,  whatever. 
jla'-y'-vise,  (-wiz«)  eul.    In  any  manner. 

AON  IAN,  k-^'U&^n,  2:  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
iibled  fcsidence  of  the  musei,  or  the  hill  Parnassus. 

AORlSTsm'-^ritt,  t.    An  indefinite  tense  in  gram- 

A0RTA=l-or'-t(3,  #.  The  great  artery  rising  imme- 
^Idv  oat  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 

APACE==^-pice',  ad.    Quick,  speedily,  hastily. 

APAGOGE,  APARITHMESIS.— See  under  the 
eompovnds  of  Apo-. 

APART-^j-part',  33  :  ad.    Separately ;  in  a  state 

rfdistiaction;  distinctly;  at  a  distance  f^om. 
J^ittr'-UKTir,  s,    A  room. 

APATHY,  Sp'-d-ti^  f .    Want  of  sensibility ;  ex. 

ratftaoo  firum  passion.— See  A-. 
Ap'-«^Aei'-ic,  88  :  a,    HaWng  no  feeling. 
APEsapc,  «.    A  kind  of  monkey ;  an  imitator. 
To  Ape,  V.  a.    To  imitate,  as  an  ape  imitates  a  man. 
A -p^,  36  :  M,    One  who  imitates  ridiculously. 
A'-pish,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape.  imitative, 

fcpplih. 
A'-pub-4jf>  ad.    In  an  apish  manner. 
A'-pub-DCU,  9,     Mimicry,  foppery. 

APEAK^^peke',  103:  o^/.  So  as  to  bo  up  in  a 
point ;  so  as  to  be  pointing  at. 

APENNlNE=Sp'-^n-nTn<,«.  and  a.  The  common 
name  of  some  high  mountains  running  through  Italy : 
~«.  Pertaining  to  the  Apennines. 

APEPSY,  J-plp'-s^  105 :  •.  Want  of  digestion.— 
SeeA-. 

APERIENT,  ^-perc'4-^nt,  43,  105  :  a.  and  », 

Gently  purgative  :~f.  A  purgative, 
^-per'-t-tive,  129,  105:  a.    Opening,  aperient 

APERT«=i-pertf,  35 :  a.    Open.  [Obs.] 

^pertf-ly,  105 :  ad.    Openly. 

^-pert'-nesa,  «.    Openness. 

■<^per'-/»OD,  89  :  «.    An  opening ;  the  act  of  opening. 

Af'-Bi-TOTUB,  (-tArc,  147)  *.  An  opening ;  a  hole 
through  any  raid  substance. 


APEXi  a'-p«cks,  1 54 :  s.  timg,     \  95 : 
APICES,  4p'4-ci<z,  lOl ',  »,pi,]  tips. 


APETALOUS,  a-p«tf-d-lui,  a.  Without  flower 
leaves. — See  A-. 

The  tip  or 

point    or 
points  of  any  thing. 

APH/ERESIS,    APHEUON,   APHORISM, 

APHTHONG. — See  under  the  compounds  of  Apo-. 

APIULANTHROPY,  if4.Un"-dkrA-p^,  10  J : 
«.  Want  of  philanthropy;  dislike  of  society.— See  A-. 

APHONY,  If^nt^  163 .  «.    JLom  of  voice.— 

See  A-. 
APHRODISIACAL,    if-rA-di-ilM-c^l,  163, 

81 :  a.    Pertaining  to  Aphrodite,  or  Venus;  venerea). 

APHYLLOUS,  a-filMus,  163, 120:  a,  LeaHcss. 
"~  Ssee  A*. 

APIARY,  a'-p^-ar4^^  105,  129 :  «.  The  place 
where  trves  are  kept. 

APIECE,  ^pec(^  103  :  odL    To  the  part  or  shore 

of  each. 
APITPAT=4-pit'-p«t,  ad.  With  quick  palpiution. 

APLANATlC=A'-pia-nat"-tc85,88:  a.  With- 
out  or  corrective  of,  aberration. — See  A-. 

APLUSTRE,  4-plu8'-tur,  159:  •.  The  anciint 
naval  streamer. 

APO-,  A  prefix  fi)und  in  words  originally  Greek,  sig- 
nifying from.  It  is  etymofegioally  the  same  as  the 
Latin  ab-. 

APAGOGE«i[p"-(!-ffA'-j^  101 :  «.  [Apo-agogc] 
The  carrying  or  derivuig  of  one  thing  firom  another. 
In  logic,  abduction ;  redu^io  ad  abtunlum ;  in  mathe- 
matics, the  progress  or  passage  flrom  a  proved  proposi- 
tion to  another. 

Ap'-rt-go^''-i-<yil,  (-god'-gift-c5l)  a.  Proving  indi- 
rectly. 

Ap'-wl-Riril"-MC-8I8,  9,  [Apo-arithmesis.l  Enume- 
ration. 

APH/ERESIS, a-fe'-r^Tt,  163 :  «.  [Apo«»rcsis.j 
Removal  from ;  as  the  first  syllable  from  a  word. 

A'PHEf'U'OSi  (3-fe'-l^n)  t,  [Apohelion.]  The 
point  of  a  planet's  orbit  which  is  most  di^ttant  from 
the  sun. 

Apu'-o-iusm,  (Sf-A-rYim,  92,  158)  *.  [Apo- 
horism.]  Generally,  a  dividing  or  distinguishing  fhiin; 
also  the  thing  distinct  or  separate;  appropriately,  a 
precept  or  principle  expressed  in  Cbw  words. 

A/>A'-o-ris"-tic,  88  : )  a.    In  short  unconnected  sen- 

A;/V-o-rU"-ti-cal,    j  tences. 

A;iA'— O-ris^'-ti-Ofl-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  apho- 
risms. 

Apfl'-rHONO,  (Hf/'tiionfi;,  163,  72)  «.  [Apo-thong.] 
Letters  from  which  the  sound  is  taken,  silent  letters. 

APOCALYPSE,  a-p6c'-ka-lTps,  •.  Disclosur«, 
re%'e1atlon. — See  Apo-. 

^-poc'-o-lyp^-tic,  88 :   la.  Appertaining  to  revela- 

^-poc'-a-lyp"-ti-cal,  j  tion,  or  the  book  of  Reve- 
lations. 

^-POc^-O-PV,  101 :  i.  Abscission  of  the  last  syllable 
firom  a  word. 

To  v^-poc'-O-pate,  r.  a.  To  leave  out  the  last  syl- 
hible. 

Ap'-o-CRDs"-TIC,  a.  That  drives  from,  or  repels ; 
astringent 

^-poc'-Rr-pai,  (a-p5ck'-rl-fa,  103,  163)  t.  ;»i: 
Literally,  things  hidden  ttom  sight  t  appropriately, 
writings  whose  authors  nre  not  known,  whose  authen- 
ticity, as  inspired  writings,  is  not  admitted,  or  is  held 
in  doubt 

A'WX^'Ty-pha]f  a.  Not  canonical ;  of  doubtfhl  au- 
thenticity. 

A-pot^-Ty-phal'ly,  ad.    Uncertainly. 

^-poc'-rjr-f»Aiil-nefi8,  t.    Uncertainty. 

Ac^-O-Dix'-ls,  154  :  «.    Demonstration. 


The  tiga  =  Is  iIm4  slWr  modts  of  tpslling  that  have  ae  irregakHty  of  souad. 

Commmmti:  mlsh-iin.  i«  e.  mittioH,  165 :  yiih-UD,  i.  e.  viiion,  165  :  tUSn,  166 :  A^Oi  166. 
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Ap'-o-dic^-ti-oaly  105:  a.    Demonstntive. 
^-pod'-0-sis,  f.    The  latter  part  of  a  period,  which 

explains  or  give*  meaning  to  the  protasis,  or  Ibrmer 

part;  also,  the  application  of  a  aimiutuda. 
Ap'-o-oeB)  s.    That  point  in  the  heavens  in  which  the 

sun  or  a  planet  la  at  the  greatest  distance  flrom  the 

earth. 
Ap'-o-graj»h,  163 :  t.     A  copy  flrom,  opposed  to 

antofraph. 
APOLOGY,  4-p5l'4-g^  f.    Primarily,  defence ; 

oommunly,  cKouse. — See  Amk 
To  ^-pol'-o-giie,  (-glzt)  V,  n.    To  make  an  ex- 

case  for. 
.^•pol'-o-gitt,  «.    One  who  apologises, 
^-pol'-o-get^-ic,  85,  88  :)  a.    That  is  said  In  de- 
.<<-pol'-o-get"-i-cal,  /  fence  or  excote. 

Af'-o-logitb,  C-I6g,  107)  s,  A  fiibvlons  moral  story. 
Ap'-o-iie-com"-k-trf,  *   The  art  of  measuring  flrom 

a  distance. 
Ap'-o-nei>r</'-8Is,  110,  86:   #,     Expansion  of  a 

nerve  into  a  membrane. 
A'POPB^'A'ns,  163 :  «.  A  figure  in  which  the  speaker 

seems  to  set  aside  or  waive  what  he  i«ally  insinuates. 
Ap'-o-pulkg-mat^-ic,  163,  88  :  o.  Drawing  away 

phlegm. 
-rf-popfl'-r-OB,  (5-p6r4-g^  163,  101)  t.   Tlie 

column  whare  it  springs  from  its  base. 
./<-poph'-b-9I8,*  1d3  :  #.    The  procrss  of  a  bone. 

APOPHTHEGM,  ikp^-h-^m,  143,  157:  t.  A 
remarkable  saying  that  has  come  from  a  distinguished 
person. — See  Apo-. 

APOPLEXY,  Jlp^4-pl«ck'-8*^J,  1 54 :  f.  A  sudden 
deprivation  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion  .through  some 
hiterrnption  of  the  action  of  the  nerves  on  the  mnsclus. 
The  literal  meaning  is,  a  percussion. — See  Apo-. 

Ap'-o-plec^-tic,88:1  a.    Relating  to,  or  disposed 
Ap'-o-plec"-ti-cal,    j  to  apoplexy. 

APOREMA=Sp4-ri'-m^,  «.  A  problem  ;  a  dif- 
ficulty.—See  Apo-. 

i^-P(/-R7-j|,  «.  A  figure  in  wMch  the  speaker  doubts 
where  to  begin. 

^-POs'-f-o-PE"-si8, 9.  Suppression  of  what  the  speaker 
was  about  to  say  when  ho  feels  too  strongly  to  go  on, 
or  fears  to  do  so,  or  chooses  to  insinuate  rather  than 
express. 

Ap-o-iZHcu'-j,  (-re'-J,  164,  103)  t.  A  fluxion  flrom. 

APOSTATE=<5-p&'-tite,  t.  and  o.  One  who  has 
departed  fh>m  what  he  once  professed ;  who  has  wholly 
tamed  from  his  religion  or  principles: — a.  False, 
traitorous.— See  Apo-. 

Ap'-O»-tat"-j-0al,a.  After  the  manner  of  an  apostate. 

To  yf-po«"-ta-tize',  r.  n.  To  forsake  one's  principles. 

ji'Pofi'-TA'Br,  152,  105  :  t.  Departure  from  pro- 
fessed  principles. 

AP08TEME=«p'-6»-timt,f.  That  which  gathew 
or  takes  a  stand  from  same  source  or  cause ;  an  abscess ; 
corruptly,  imposthumo. — See  Apo-. 

7b  i4-po«'-te-mate,  v.  n.  To  gather  into  an  aposteme. 

Ap'-O8-tem''-a-t0ii8,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  an  abscess. 

A'pos!'te-ma."'tion,  85,  89 :  ».  The  process  of  ga- 
tnering  into  an  absoeas. 

APOSTLE,  a-pos/-sl,  156,  101:  «.  Uterally, 
oae  sent  from  another;  appropriately,  one  of  the  twelve 
deputed  by  Christ— See  Apo-. 

yf-pos'-Zlf'ship,  s.  The  office  or  dignity  of  an  apostle. 

Ai''-o-STOi.''-lc,88:l  a.    Appertaining  to,  or  taught 

Ap'-o-8TO»/'-i-c.«lL,  J  by  the  aposUes. 

Ap'-o-stol"-i''K:al-ljf,  ad.    In  an  apostolic  manner. 

y^-)>08'- to-late,  i.    Apostleship ;  the  papacy. 

APOSTROPHE,  a-p6s'-trA-fi>j,  163:  t.  In 
rhetoric,  a  taming  from  (he  real  anditors  to  an  imagined 
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onaj  in  gramaiar,  the  eomma  which  torna  the  reader*! 
notice  lo  an  absent  letter. — See  Apo-. 

To  A'pot^'tTO-phiie,  (-fuc,  163)  v,  a.  To  ad- 
dress by  an  apostrophe. 

Ap'-o-8tro/7A''-ic,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  apostrophe. 

APOSTUME=4p'-A-8t&im,  «.  An  aposteme.— 
See  Apo-. 

APOTHECARY,  a-p6*'4-car4^.  129,  105:  t. 
Literally,  one  who  keeps  a  warehouse  {  appropriately, 
a  dispenser  of  medicines,  having  also  a  license  to  prac- 
tise medicine,  and  so  distinguished  tram  a  dispeoriuf 
chemist. — See  Apo-* 

.^-Porn'-K-sis,  9,  A  repository;  Ifaa  reduction  of  a 
dislocation. 

APOTHEGM.— See  Apophthegm. 

To  Ap'-o-theg^-md-tive',  v.  if.  TV>  utter  remark- 
able sayings. 

APOTHEOSIS=V-^^'-^»>  ^^'  '-  ^^' 
cation. — See  Apo-. 

APOTOME=(J-p6t'-A-m^,  101 :  *.  That  which 
is  cut  off.  a  term  applied  to  the  diflTerenee  of  Incom- 
mensurable quantities  in  mathematics,  and  tones  io 
music. — See  Apo-. 

Ap'-o-zbu,  8.    A  decoction  from  herbs. 

ft^  Here  end  the  compounds  of  Apo-.  Ap-  in  most  af  the 
following  words  is  a  form  of  Ad*,  which  sae. 

To  APPAL,  2p-pl«l',  112  :  v.a,    Tb  fright 

Ap-pal'-ment,  «.    Impression  of  fear. 

APPANAGE^&p'-p^-Digi, «.  Luidt  set  apart  by 
princes  for  the  maintenance  of  yoongcr  chHdxan. 

APPARATUS=ip'-pa-r£''-tU8,  ».  The  ftmiitare 
or  means  provided  for  the  acovnpUshmentof  some  par 
pose ;  eqmpagc,  show.    AppartUus  in  the  pluraL 

APPAREL=Sp-pir'-«l,  129  :  t.     Dress;  vesluw. 

To  Ap-par'-el,  v.  a.    To  dress,  to  clothe,  to  deck. 

APPARENT,  5p-pa'-r«nt,  92 :  a.  Plain,  inda- 
bitable ;  seeming,  not  real;  visible ;  open,  discoverable: 
applied  to  the  heir  of  a  tliruup,  certain,  not  prcsamp 
tive ;  in  «  hich  last  sense  tlie  word  inclines  to  sborteo 
the  second  syllable. 

Ap-pa'-rent-ly,  ad.    Evidently,  seemingly. 

APPARITION,  ap'-pa-rtsh'^-un,  85,  89,  95:  t. 
Appearance,  visibility;  a  visible  object;  a  spectres 
something  only  apparent ;  the  visibility  of  a  Innuosr) , 
opposed  to  occult'ttion. 

APPARITOR,  fip-p«r'4-tor,  105,  38:  t.  For- 
merly,  an  officer  attending  the  judge  of  any  court; 
now,  the  messenger  of  an  ecclotiastieal  court 

To  APPAY=$p-pa^',  r.  n.    To  satisfy.  [Obs  3 

7bAPPEACH=ap-peatch',103:  v.a.  Toacciuc. 
to  censure. 

Ap-peach'-ment, «.   Accusation. 

To  APPEAL-rip-peli',  103 :  •».  ir.  and  «.   To 

transfer  a  cause  from  one  tribunal  to  another;  to  rc^r 

to  another  judge ;  to  call  another  as  witness  }-HMf.  To 

transfer  to  another  tribunal ;  in  criminal  law,  to  cbsrgt 

with  crime,  to  call  to  a  defence. 
Ap-peal',  ».    The  removal  of  a  cause  to  a  superior 

tribunal ;  in  common  law,  an  accusation ;  a  call  upoo 

any  as  witness. 
Ap-pcal'-»-blr,  101 :  a.     That  may  be  appealed; 

that  mav  be  removed  to  a  higher  tribnnaL 
Ap-pear-er,  36  :  f.    He  who  appeals. 
Ap-peal'-ODt,  12  :  «.    He  who  appeals.  [Obs.] 
Ap-PBl'-L^NT,  ».  and  a.    A  challenger ;  one  that 

summons  another  to  answer  either  in  Uie  lists  or  in  s 

court  of  justice ;  one  that  appeals  from  a  lower  to* 

higher  power  :—adj,  Appealiiq;,  relating  to  in  spj*** 

or  the  appealer. 
Ap-pel'-late,  j.  and  a,    A  person  appealed  or  p">- 

scented: — adj.  Pertaining  to  appeals. 
Ap-pelMor,  38,  177 :  t.    He  who  appeals  anotl"; 

an  appellant 
Ap-peMee',  «.    He  who  is  appealed. 


Tb«  achmncs  ratlf*,  aaA  tb«  priecipl**  «•  whkb  (be  Bumbtts  rdsr,  prsocds  (hs  Dictieavy. 
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Ap-pel  -loHor-y,  98, 129^  105 :  a,   Coatatning  an 


AF-nL-LA'-TTONi  I^C^ — Sm  afttt  AppMSlTC. 

r«  APPEAR^^p-per«^  103,  43 :  v. ».  To  be  in 
sfki;  to  boeone  TiriUe,  aa  a  spirii;  to  stand  in  pr»* 
waoe  of  anotiber ;  to  be  t^  object  of  obserration ;  to 
exhibit  ooe'a  eelf ;  to  be  made  dear  by  evidence ;  to 
•eem.  in  oppoeitioa  to  reality;  to  be  f^ain  beyond 
dispnta. 

Ap-peki^-cnc^  «.  Tbe  act  of  coming  into  light ;  the 
tlmf  »«»;  plMpaomeiyit  tembiaBee,  not  lealit/;  out- 
iideahew;  praaenee;  niea;  probab&ty. 

Al^peai^-fTf  36 :  s,   TIm  person  that  appears. 

n  APPEASE,  ip-peze',  103, 137 :  v.  a.  To  quiet, 
topaeiff. 

Ap-peaf-aer,  (-xer)  t.    Ha  tiiat  padles. 

Ap-peaa^HQcaly  s,    TIm  act  of  appeasing ;  a  stale 


Ap-pea^io-bW^C-ii-blylOOa.  Becondleable. 
Ap-pci^  m  bl<^eaiy  a.    KacondleaMenesa 
Ap-PBa'-«JTBy  (-clv>  1 52)  a.    Mitigating,  quieting. 

APPELLATION,    «p^.p«-la''-shun,    89:    t. 

Kaae. 
Ap-pel'-la-lrve,  (-li-ttv,  105)  a.  and  #.  Common, 

asaal.  oppoeed  to  proper  or  peculiar :— «.    A  common 

nnaa  aa  opfoecd  to  a  proper  one ;  an  appellation  or 

title. 
Ap-ficK>l«-tnre-ljr>  105 :  ml.    In  tiie  manner  of  a 

C9>  See  tbe  oHmt  ctyuolBgioal  rektiaos  of  these  words 

OBdetTo  Appeal 
7»  APPENlMip-p^fid',  o  a.    To  hang  to.  to  add 


AMea'-dage,  99: 


a*    Soowfttag  anneked  or  at- 
nethiag  else;  eon. 
Ap-pca'-dcnty  192,  12 :  t.    Aa  accidental  or  ad. 


«•    HoBfiag  to 


Ap-peo'-deiiofl^  It.  That  which  is  by  right  an- 
Ap-peo'-dca-cy,  jaezad.  [Tlie  latter  is  chiefly  in  ose.] 
Ar-PVf'-Dix,  154  :  s.  sing,  1  A  thing  or  tidngs  ap- 
Ap-pes'-Kis-C^ty  (-C^tf)  ji.    )  pended.  generally  ap. 

plied  to  the  sapplemcalarf  matter  of  litorary  worlca. 
O  Tbe  FngHsh  placal.  Appendixes,  is  also  In  gooi]  ose. 

Tc  Ap'pefi'-di-cate,  v.  a.  To  append.  [litUe  need.] 
Ap-pcnr-d»-ca"-/ioB,  t.    An  appeadaga. 
Ap-pcs^-dt-d^^  101 :  a.   AsaiaU  appendage. 
APPERCEPTION,  ap'-pfr-c^p^-BhuD,  89:  «. 


Tf  APPERTA! N»Sp-p0r-taiD',  v.  ft.  To  belong 
a>as  of  right :  to  betong  to  by  nature  or  appointment 

Ap/^prr-taio'^-ineDty  s.    That  which  belongs. 

Ap-per'-tt-nent,  a.  and  «.  Belonging: — t.  That 
•toch  bckngs. 

Ap.pei'-te-nence, «.    Appurtoaanoe. 

A^rvM^'TtrnJirr,  m.    Joined  to.  [A  law  term.] 

Ap^puK-te-DaBce,  «.  An  •4J(u>ct;  that  which  apper- 
tains.  [Law.] 

APP^TENCE^rcip'-p^t^Da,     \t,  Dedra;oar. 

APPET£NCYsV-P^-^>^-o^i  nal  desire. 
Ap'-pe-Ceot,  a.   Desiring. 
•Ap'.pe-ti-ble,  101 :  a.    DedraUe. 
A|/-pe-i»-bil''-i-ty,  105 :  «.    The  quality  of  being 

Ay-FB-rm,  (-6U)  «.  Desire:  the  desire  of  sensnal 
alee  wire;  Tiotet  kmgiag;  kaenaesa  of  stomach; 
Vaafer. 

Ap^-pe-ti'-tnrey  105  :  a.    That  derires. 

Ap'-pe-iii^-wD,  (Hlah'-iin,  89, 95)  «.    Desire. 

TV  APPLAUD«dip.pll«d',  123 :  r.  a.  To  pralee 
by  slapping  thahande;  to  praise  In  general. 


Ap-plaud'-rr,  36 :  «.    He  that  applaoda 

Ap-PUkUSli',  (-pliwz,  151)  «.    Approbation  loudly 

expressed. 
Ap-plau-stve,  (-C1V,  152,  105)  a.    ApplataUng. 

APPLE,  ap'-pl,  101 :  f.    The  fruit  of  the  appls. 

tree ;  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Ap'-pIe-joAD,  (-j6n,  160)  t.  A  species  of  apple  said 

to  keep  two  3rear8,  so  as  to  become  Tery  much  shrireUed. 
99"  The  sense  of  other  compounds  of  Apple,  as  Apfpte- 

graft.  Apple-pie,  Appte-tree,  Apple-sauce,  Apfie-tart, 

Apple-wimtam,  Apple-yard,  wiU  i>e  easily  understood 

from  the  component  parts. 

To  APPLY=&p-ply',  v.  a.  and  w.  To  put  to;  to 

suit  to ;  to  study ;  to  address  to ;  to  busy ;  to  keep  at 
work: — aea.  To  suits  to  agree  with. 
Ap-pli'-o-ble,  98, 101 :  a.  Capable  of  being  applied. 

Ap-pli'-ano^  s.     The  act  of  applying;  the  thing 

applied. 
Ap-pli'-er,  t.    One  who  applies.  [Obs.] 
Ap'-PLWJ-<int,  105,  12  :  t.    One  who  applies. 

Ap'-pli-ca-ble,  98,  101  :  t.  That  may  be  applied; 
suitable. 

Ap^'pli-ca-bl^ness,  ».    Fitacss  to  be  applied. 

Ap'-pli-ca-bly,  ad.    Fitly ;  so  as  to  be  applied. 

Ap'-pli-ca-biP'-J-ty,  s.    Fitness  to  be  applied. 

Ap'-pls-cate,  s.  That  which  is  applied ;  approprUtely, 
an  ordinate  in  conic  sections. 

Ap'-pli-ca"-/ioD,  89  :  ».  The  act  of  applying ;  soli- 
citation ;  intense  study ;  great  industry. 

Ap"-pli-ca'-tive,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  Relating  to  nppll. 
catton. 

Ap"-pli-ca'-tor-y,  129, 105  :  n.  and  t.  Including 
application : — t.  That  which  j^iplies. 

APPOGGIATURA,  5p-p5d'-ja-t55"-ra,  [Ital.] 
170 : — s.  A  grace  note  in  music  taluQ  out  of  the  time 
of  another  note. 

To  APPOINT=ap-point',  29 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
fix  any  thiDg ;  to  settle  by  compact ;  to  establish  by 
decree;  to  furnish  in  all  .points,  to  equip: — a««.  To 
decree. 

Ap-poin'-ter,  36  :  «.    Hethatfiaee. 
Ap-point'-ment,  «.    Stipulation;  decree;  direction, 
oruer;  equipment. 

To  APPORTION,  «p-por«^-shun,  130, 89 :  v.  a. 

To  set  out  in  just  proportions. 
Ap-por^-^ion-rr,  a.    One  who  apportions. 
Ap-por'-Zion-ment,  t.     A  dividing  Into  portions; 

pnrtienlarly  rente,  coste.  Sec.  in  law. 

7b  APPOSE,  Xp-poze',  137  :  v,  a.    To  apply ;  to 

put  questions  ta  [Obs.] 
A(^po'-<f  r,  «.    An  examiner,  a  questiotter.  [Law.] 

Ap-pos'-i-tive,  (-p5z'4-tiv,  105)  a.     Fit  to  be 

ani^ied. 
Ap'-po^/ts,  (-Zit;  105)  81 :  a.    Proper  as  applied; 

well  adapted. 
Ap'-po-nte-]y,  ad.    Properly,  fitly,  suitably. 
Ap'-po-ftte-nesf,  a.    Fitness,  propriety,  suitablenees. 
Ap'-po-n/^'-ton,  85,  89,  95 :  a.    The  act  of  adding 

to;  in  grammar,  the  placing  of  one  noon  or  pronoan 

by  the  side  of  anotlier  of  the  same  meaning,  and  in  the 

same  case. 

7b  appraise;  Xp-praW,  137  :  v.  a.    To  eet  a 

price  apou. 
Ap-prais'-er,  «.    He  who  sets  a  price;  one  skilled 

in,  and  sworn  to,  the  doty  of  appraising. 
Ap-praitr''4nenC,  t.  The  act  of  appraising ;  valuation. 

APPRECATION,    «p'-P'^^"-«hun,    89:    #. 

Earnest  prayer. 
Ap'-pre-ca-tor-y,  129,  105 :  a.  Praying  or  wishing 

any  good. 

7b  APPREaATE,  tfp-pre'-sb44ti,  90 :   «.  a. 


To  estimate  justly. 
The  fliga  s=  Is  «Md  •Hm' aiodsi  «f  fprfllaf  that  bafs  BO  irr^gnlaritjr  of  sooad. 

mlsh-uiif  i,  €»  miition,  165:  ?Tzh-un,  t.  e,  vitim,  165:  Aid,  166 :  Q^<Sd,  166, 
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Ap.pre'-ci-.i.bl<r,  (-sy-a-bl,  98,  101)  a. 

may  be  Mtimated. 
Ap-pre'-c«-a''-/wn,  150,  89:  «.     ValuaUon. 

To  APPREHEND=«p-pri-Wnd',  o.  «.  To  lay 
hold  on;  tos^ixe  In  order  for  trial  or  punUhment;  to 
conceive  by  the  mind ;  to  think  on  with  fear. 

Ap-pre-hen'-dcr,  36  :  ».    One  who  apprehend*. 

Ap-pre-hen'-w-bU,  105,  101 :  a.    That  may  be 

A^prt-^heS'^'sive,  (-ctv,  105)  a.    Quick  to  umder- 

stand;  fearful. 
Ap-pre-hen'-sive-ly,    ad.      In    an    apprehensive 

manner.  #  ».  x^ 

Ap-pre-hen-s/ve-ne88,  t.     The  quality  of  betog 

apprehensive.  ,  ,.v 

Ap-pre-hen'-fion,  (-shun,  147)  s.  Seiiure;  con- 
ception; fear.  w  #   «        tA'        -       r*-^ 

APPRENTICE,  ip-pren'-tiss,  lOo :  «.  One 
4hat  U  bound  to  serve  a  man  ot  trade  a  certain  number 
cSye^Von  condition  that  the  master  shaU  instruct 
him  in  his  art.  ,  i        „ 

To  Ap-pren'-tice,  v.  a.    To  put  out  to  a  master  as 

an  apprentice.  ,  .    , 

Ap-pren'-tice-slnp,  «.     The  state  or  term  of  being 

an  apprentice.  ^  .,      .  j 

Ap-pren'-tice-hood,  118:  1    «.       Apprenticeship. 

Ap-pren'-ti-sage,  99 :       J    [Obs.] 


ARA 

APPROXlMATE,ip-prock«'4-mitt,154, 105: 

o.  Near  to.  .  -,    .   • 

To  Ap-pror'-i-mate,  v.  a.  and  w.    To  bnng  near  • 

—sea.  To  draw  near. 
Ap-proa^'H-raa'-tive,  85, 105  :  a.  That  approaches. 
Ap-proz'-»-ma"-/ion,89:  «.  Approach  to  any  tiling ; 

In  mathematics,  continual  approach  nearer  stiU,  and 

nearer  to  the  quantity  sought. 
APPULSE«ip-pulc*',  153 :  #.  The  act  of  striking 

aiwinst  J  in  astronomy,  the  approach  of  any  planet  tu 

ITconjunction  with  another  body. 
Ap-puV-8ive,   105:  a.     Striking  against;  driving 

towards.  ^   .  ., .  .    » 

Ap-pul'-Hon,  90  :  t.    The  act  of  striking  against. 

APPURTENANT,  Ac— See  under  To  Appertain. 
APRICITY,  d-prW4-ti>j,  #.     Sunshine. 
APRICOT, vJ'Vxh^t,  105 :  «.  A kindof wallfruit 
A  PRlL=a'-pril,  «.    The  fourth  month  of  the  yesr. 
APR0N=a^pr5n,  18:  coiioq.  a'-purn,  159:  t. 

A  cloth  worn  before,  to  keep  ^  "^iJrXL  1^^ 
covering  worn  over  the  lap  in  a  chawe;  the  fat  skrn 
covering  the  belly  of  a  goo«J ;  a  piece  of  .lead  covenag 
the  touchhole  of  a  great  gun. 
A'-pronfd,  (1 14)  part,  a.    Wearing  an  apron. 

APROPOS,  &p''-r*-Po'' [^'0  170:  ad.   Oppor- 

APsls'=ip'-8im  t.  9ing.    The  pi,  Ul  T^  •P'i** 

APSIDES,  ii/-s^^,  105, 101 :  /  ««  the  two 
poinu  in  a  pTanef  •  orbit,  which  are  jU  thefiiest^t 
iind  the  least  distance  from  the  sun  or  the  earih.  l  m 
former  U  termed  apheUon  or  apogee;  tiie  latter,  pen- 
heliou  or  perigee.  ,    ,.  ^  .«. 

APT=fipt,  a.  Having  a  tendency  to;  mdmedto, 
ready,  quick;  qualifled  for.  • 

Apf-ne«8,  i.  Fitness,  suitabtoness ;  disposition  Jo 
any  thing  j  quickness  of  apprehension  j  tendencj'. 

Apt'-ly,  ad.    Propefly ;  justly ;  readily ;  acutely. 

Ap'-TJ-tude,  9.    FUness,  tendency,  disposition. 

To  Ap'-tate,  v,  a.    To  make  fit  [Obs.] 

APTOTE=Sp'-tAu,  t.     A  noun  without  esses.— 

See  A* 
AQUA)a'-kwa,76,145:  «.   Water.  [Ut] 

A'-?Ma-for"-tw,  *.    Nitric  acid. 

k'-qya'T^'-gi-at  »•    Nitro-muriatic  add. 

A'-^no-vi^-ta,  (-tii,  103)  ».   Brandy. 

A'-ffiia-ma-ri"-na,  f .    The  beryl. 

A'-9wa-tin"-ta,  t .    A  spedes  of  engraving  imi*^« 

drawings  made  with  Indian  ink  or  bistre. 

A'-QtTE-ouB,  (a'-kw4-U8,  120)  a.    Watery. 

—  ■       f  being  wstery. 

Watery. 
A-iuo^-i-t},  92,  105 :   «.    The  quality  of  um 
yf^*i!S?ri-u«,f.  Thewater-bearer.aslgnoftheMdisc 
^-^Kat'-ic,  a.    Pertaining  or  proper  to  the  water. 
A^.««-tile,  (fick'-wa-til,  105)  «.   Tl«t  ^^'^^ 

tlie  water.  [Obs.]  ^«..ui  duamd 

Ao'-ue-duct,  (-wMuct)  «.     An  artificisl  d-no- 

ibr  water.  __         \^  mi* 

AQUlL\,ack'-w4-ia,76,145!».  B- «>«•"• 

of  the  constellations.  ^ju't 

Aa'-i/i-hne,  (-wi-ltn,  105)  a.  Hooked,  ss  an  esgis 

ARABIC-ir'-a-bick,  81,  129:  a,  and  *.  A« 
bian :— «.  The  language  of  Arabia.  ,  ^^^ 

Arabian?;   applied  to   fancy  ««S„_  .ntd.. 

stalks.  pUnts.  ice  but  ^^^^^V  ««*'^"^t  f^lisgr. 
ARABLE,  ir'^-bl,  129,  lOl : ,"' ^'J'^^ 
Ar'w,-tor.y,l05:a.  That  conmbu^ jo ^^^ 
^-ra'-/ion,  89  :  t .    The  act  or  practice  of  pw>°8 


Ap-pren'-ti-aage 

To  APPRlZE=$p-prTK',  w.  a.    To  inform. 

To  APPROACH=-Sp-proatch',  v.  a,  and  n.    To 

draw  near.  locaUy;  to  draw  near,  as  to  time;  to  come 

near  by  natural  affinity  or  resemblance :-«««.     io 

draw  near. 
Ap-proach',  82 :  t.  The  act  or  sUte  of  drawing  near, 

access. 
Ap-proach'-«-bU,  a.    Accessible. 
Ap-proach'-<r,  36  :  »,    He  that  approaches. 
Ap-proach'-ment,  t.  The  act  of  coming  near. 
APPROBATION,  APPROOF,  &C.— See  under 

To  Approve.  , 

To  APPROPINQUATE,  5p'-pr6-ping''-kwAU, 

158, 76. 145 :— «.  n.    To  draw  nigh  ta  [Obs.] 
To  Ap'-pro-pi«^«e",  (-pintk)  v.  a.    A  ludicrous 

contraction  of  the  foregoing.  LButler.l 
To  APPROPRIATE,  ip-pro'-pr6-4t4,  v,  a.    To 
consign  to  some  use;  to  Uke  as  one's  own;  to  make 
peciUlar.    In  law,  to  alienate  a  beneacc. 
Ap-pro'-pri-ate,  a.    Peculiar;  fit;  adapted  to. 

Ap-pro'-prt-ate-ly,  a<^.    Fitty ;  peculiarly.  _   ^ ^ 

Ap-pro'-pn-ate-ness,  *.    Fitness.  A'-owe-oii^ness,  ».   The  quality  of 

Ap-pro'.pri-a-blf,  98,  101 :  a.    Capable  of  being    ^.^^^^^^  (d-kwice',  98, 152)  a, 
appropriated.  ^^  ..     .       ^  .  •  .       ^r*    lAt.    «      iw.- 

Ap-pro'-pri-a"-/wn,  85,  89 :  t .  Application  to  a 
Miticuhi  purpose;  the  taking  or  setting  ap.nrt  tor 
Sno's  own  use ;  in  law.  a  severiu^  of  a  benefice  eccle- 
siastical to  the  use  of  some  religious  house,  or  dean 
and  chapter,  bishoprick,  or  college. 
Ap-pro"-pri-a'-tor,  38 :   $,    One  possessed  of  an 

appropriated  benefice.  ,    ,^,  _,    ,,, 

To  APPROVE,  Jlp-pr55v',  107:  v,  a.  To  like: 
to  express  liking ;  to  prove ;  to  make  worthy  of  appro- 
bation ;  in  law,  to  improve.  . 

Ap-pw'-Vfr,  t.    He  that  approves;  he  that  makes 
teill;  in  law.  one  who,  bein^  indicted,  eonfesses  the 
fact,  and  accuses  his  accomplices. 
Ap-prove'-ment, ».    Approbation,  liking. 
Ap-pr</-vo-ble,  101 :  a.    Meriting  approbation. 
Ap-pro'-val,  12:  «.    Approbation. 
Ap-pr(/-vance,  »,    Approbation.  [Obs.] 
Ap-proof,  f.    Appr«>bation.  [Obs.] 
Ap'-PRO-B\"-riON,  85,  89 :  s.   The  act  of  approv 
ingt  the  liking  of  any  thing;  attestation;  support. 

Ap"-pro-ba'-tive,105:  a.    Approving.  _^  .K.nwk,n.rT.  V 

T^a.cb«»..«U«.«»dth«rrlneipl«towhl*tb.nomb«.r.fer.pr.cedeA.Pktlon.ry^      W^  Ul- 

ray>eh:  gaU'-wiv  chXp'maii:  pd-pi':  li>»:  g»d:  j'55,  •.e.y«r,  55 :  a,*,v«c. 
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ARC 

ABACHNOID,  a-rack'-noid,  161,30:  t.   One 

of  the  binics  of  the  eye.  ao  called  from  its  resembUiQce 
to  a  eoiiweb ;  also,  a  flue  thin  transparent  membrane, 
lyiait  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater. 
^ba'-ms-ocs,  120:  a.    BeMsmbling  a  cobweb. 

A-wukiay'-MM^  (4-r^n'-yaxy  [Fr.]  170)  t.  A  part 
of  a  Buae  in  fsrtiflcaiion. 

ARBAUST^ar'-bd-lTst, «.    A  crow-bow. 
AK-ba-lttt-er^  t.    A  eroM-bow-man. 

ARBITER,  ai'-bi-trr,  33,  105,  36:  t.  One  ap. 
pointed  by  eootendinf  parties  to  decide  a  poict  in  dis- 
vot-,  an  arbifraior;  one  who  holds  in  ms  will  the 
destiny  of  another. 

Ar'-bfr-tresa,  «.    A  female  arbiter. 
Ar-bit^-ro-menty  ».    Will,  determination ;  choice. 
Ar-bit'-re-meDty  «.    Decision,  compromise. 
7b  Ar'^bt-trate,  v,  a.  aod  n.   To  decide;  to  jodge 
of  :—•<«.  To  gire  jodgcmeat 

Al^-b»-tra'-t»r,  *.  He  that  has  the  power  of  deciding 
and  determining;  in  law,  an  extraordinary  jodge 
choaen  by  the  Kti^uits, 

Af^-b»-tra'-trur,  154:  t.   A  female  arbitrator. 

Ai'-l»-tra"-/#OD,  85,  89 :  *.    The  determination  of  a 

caiue  by  reftrrence  to  arbitrators. 
Aa-Bf-TIL*-BUB,  98,  101 :   a.    Depending  on  the 

vffl,  detenninaUe. 

Ai'-b*-tmr-7,  (ar'-bl-trar4u,  129, 105)  a.    Ap- 

Etainiag  to  the  will  alone;  despotic,  absolute;  vo- 
tary. 

ARBOUR,  aK-bur,  33,  120,  40:   t.    A  place 

oavered  with  branches  of  trees ;  a  bower. 
Ar'-bo-roars,  120:  a.    Belonging  to  trees. 
AK-bo-rist,  «.    A  niUanilut  who  particularly  studies 


.^f'-bo-ret,  *.    A  small  tree  or  shrub. 
Ar'-ho-f<ir-5,  129,  105 :  n.    Belonging  to  a  tree. 
^»  -bo-ra'-tor,  t.    A  planter  or  pruner  of  trees. 

Ar-bcZ-re-OMi,  90,  120:  a.    Belonging  to,  or  grow- 

ins  on  trees. 
Al'-bo-res"-cent,  85,  59  :  a.    Growing  like  a  tree. 

Ar-boi'-*-col,  (-b6r'-4-cal)  a.   Relating  to  trees. 

^b'-bus-clc,  (ar'-buft-sl,  156,  101)  #.  A  litUe 
tree  or  shmb. 

Aa-Bus'-Tim,  *.    A  copse. 

Ar-bas'-tnre,  105 :  a.    Covered  with  shrubs. 

Ab^-bdtk,  *.    The  strawberry  tree. 

ARC=ark,  «.  Any  part  of  a  corve  line,  so  called 
frara  resembling  a  bow;  a  segment  of  a  circle;  an  arch. 

t>  See  AacjLsruM.  tec  which  has  nu  relationship  to  this 
wotd.  under  Ark. 

Ar-cadk',  «.    A  long  or  continued  arch. 
r>  See  Abcadiak,  which  has  no  relationship  to  this  word, 
after  the  present  class. 

Aa'-cu-ATB,  a.    Bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

Ar'-ca-a"-/!©!!,  89 :  «,  The  act  of  bendmg ;  the  state 
of  being  bent. 

Ab'-cu-b^-LX8''-tsh,  i,    A  cross-bow-man. 

AacH,  (artcb,  33,  63)  *.  Part  of  a  circle  or  ellipse, 
an  arc:  a  concave  or  hcdlow  structure  supported  by  its 
own  curve. 

f>  See  AncH  (waggish)  and  the  prefix  Anca-.in  the  ad- 
Kutixig  column,  and  AacHSs  CToubt,  (none  of  which 
haw  any  relationahip  in  meaning  to  this  word.)  after 
the  dasBM  of  words  annexed  to  Archaic 

7e  Arch,  ».  a.  and  «,  To  cover  with  an  arch;  to 
fcrm  with  a  curve: — neu.  To  make  an  arclu 

Arch'-wise,  (-wTw,  1 51)  acf.  In  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Abcb^-JSr,  t.    He  who  uses  a  bow. 

Arch'-er-eM,  129:  »,   A  female  archer. 

Arc!/-cr-jr,  105 :  *.  The  use  of  the  bow ;  tlie  skill 
of  an  ardier;  the  art  of  shooting  with  a  bow. 


ARCH- 

ARCADIAN,  ar-ca'-d^-an.  146:  a.    PertAioing 

to  Arcadia  in  Greece ;  pastoral. 
ARCANUM,  Ac— See  under  Ark. 
ARCH=artch,  33,  63 :  a.    Waggish,  mirthfid. 
«:>  See  iU  other  senses  under  Arc.  and  in  the  next  class. 
Arch'-ness,  $.    Sly  humour.  shrewdnMs. 
Arch'-ljr,  ac/.    Slyly,  jocosely. 
ARCH=artch,  33,  63,  161  :   a.     Chief:  in  this 

sense  it  is  used  as  a  nrefix  in  many  compounded 

words,  of  which  the  fijillowing  are  among  the  best 

es-ablished: 
(»•  Words  in  which  Arch-  is  sounded  Ark,  as  Archangel, 

&c.  roust  be  sought  in  the  ensuing  class;    except 

Archaic  and  its  relations,  which  ferm  a  third  cla«s, 

following  the  word  Archon. 

Ahcu-bI8h'-0P,  18 :  f.  A  metropolitan  bishop  who. 
besides  exercising  authority  in  his  own  diocefe,  super- 
intends tlie  other  bishops,  his  suflragans. 

Arch-bisii'-op-rick,  ».  The  sUte  or  province  of  an 
archbishop. 

Arch-dea'-oon,  (-de'-kn,  114)  t.  One  that  sup- 
plies the  bishop's  place  and  (Mce. 

Arcll-dea'-con-ry,  •.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  rosi- 
dence  of  on  archdeacon. 

A  rch-dea'-con-shi p, «.  The  jurisdiction  of  an  arch- 
deacon. 

Arch-ouke',  9,  A  title  given  to  some  sovereign 
princes. 

Arch-du'-cal,  a.    Belonging  to  an  archduke. 

ARCH-Bw'-K-iir,  105  :  f.    A  principal  enemy. 

8:>  In  this  manner  arc  compounded  many  other  words, 
whose  meaning  will  be  evident  from  that  of  their  com- 
ponent parts.  And  note  that,  in  all  new  or  modern 
compounds,  the  initial  syllable  is  pronounced  as  in 
these  examples. 

ARCH-,  ark,  161  :  A  prefix  which,  like  the  adjec. 
tive  in  the  last  class,  rifrnifles  chief;  or  it  signifies 
principal,  beginning,  and  hence  ancient,  as  in  the  class 
nfter  the  ensuing.  Under  this  mode  of  pronunciation, 
it  mostly  prevails  in  words  whoso  other  component 

{•art  is  Greek;  though  some  of  these,  as  Architrave, 
tave  onlv  a  remote  or  an  apparent  affinity  with  such 
as  come  immediately  from  Greek. 
Arcr-^n'-obl,  (ark-a\n'-g«l,  1 1 1)  #.    One  of  tha 
lughest  order  of  angels. 

ArcA-an-cel'-ic,  (-Xn-g5l'-tc)  a.  Belonging  to 
archangels. 

Ar'-cor-typb,  (ar'-ki-tipe)  t,    Tha  orighaal  from 

which  any  copy  is  made. 
Ar"-rAe-ty'-prtl,a,    Original. 
A r'-ch/-di-ac"-o-n^i.,    (ar*-k4-di-Jtrk"-i-na I ) 

a.  Pertxdning  to  an  archdeaeon. 

Au'-CJI/-E-Pls"-CO-P.4L,  a.    Belonghig  to  an  arch 

bishop. 
Ar'-^A«-e-pi8"-co-pa-C5f,  t.    The  state  of  an  arch- 

bbhop. 
Ar'-ch/-pbl"-^-00,  t,      A  chief  sea  with  many 

islands. 
Ar'-ch/-tbct,  f .  A  chief  or  master  builder ;  a  builder. 
Ar'-cAr-tec-fjire,    147 :    «.     The   art  or  science  of 

building ;  the  effect  of  the  science. 
Ar'-cAi-tec"-/«-raI,  a.    Relating  to  architecture. 
Ar"-cAi-tec'-tiVe,  (-tiV,    105)  a.    Performing  tlio 

work  of  architecture. 
Ar'-CHZ-ihavk,  «.   The  chief  beam,  being  that  which 

lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  and  is  Uio  lowest  of 

the  entablature. 
A  r'-CHON,  9.    A  chief  magistrate  of  ancient  Athens. 

ARCH.\IC,  ar-ka'-ic,  161:  a.    Relating  to  an. 

tiqnity. 
S:>  Primary,  original.  Is  the  first,— chief,  principal,  the 

secondary  meaning  of  Arch-. 

87,85, 105:  f.    Leam. 
ing  in,  or  knowledge  of, 
ancient  things;  a  discourse  on  antiquity. 


AR'-CBAi-OL"-0-or,  100,  1 
AR'-cH^-oi."-K)-ar,  103,  J 


TIm  kifii  =  It  uftfJ  aA^r  moilrfl  of  upeUing  that  hare  bo  invgnlority  of  sound. 

Ccmsoiumi9:  mtsb-un,  i.  c,  mitmn,  165 :  vt2h-un,t,f.  viWon.  165  :  ttin,  166  :  A^n,  166. 
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Al'it«l^lV'X''1  ''•    Pertaining  to  archaiology. 
Ar'-CHA-ISH;  2,  158  :  f.    An  ancitnt  phrase. 
Ar-CHb'-us,  «.    An  imagined  original  principle  per> 

%-ading  all  tliingt. 
Att'-CHiVES,  (ar'-kivez,  143)  9,pL    Places  where 

ancient  records  or  writings  ar«  kepi ;  also  the  writings 

thomieWes. 

ARCHES-COURT,  artchMz-coWt,  151, 125, 
47 :  «.  An  ecclesiastical  court  so  called  fhim  the  church 
of  St.  Mary40-6oir,  or  de  arcubut,  where  it  was  anciently 
held. 

ARCHILOCIIIAN,  ar'-k4-lo"-y-an,  a.  Be- 
sembling  in  structure  the  verse  of  the  poet  Archilochus, 
as,  for  instance,  nuiny  of  the  odes  of  Horace. 

ARCTATION,  ark-ta'-ahun,  89:   t.     ConsU- 

pation. 
ARCTlC=arc'-tTc,  a.    Northern. 
ARCUATE,  &c        \„ 
ARCUBAUSTER.  j  »«*"nder  Arc. 

ARDENT=ar'-d^nt,  a.     Hot,    burning;    fiery; 

fierce;  vehement 
AK-dent-Iy,  105  :  ad.    In  an  ardent  manner. 
Ar'-den-cy,  «.    Ardour,  eagerness,  heat 

Ar'-doctr,  120 :  t.  Heat;  heat  of  affection;  an  ar- 
dent being. 

ARDUOUS,  ar'-d&-U8,  120:  a.    Hard  to  climb; 

lofiyi  difficult 
Ar'-du-oj**-ly,  ad.    In  an  arduous  muiner. 
Ar'-du-0tf8-ness,  t.    Height,  difficulty. 
Ar-du'-i-ty,  84,  105:  t,    Arduousncss.  [Obs.] 
ARE,  ar,  97,  33 :  Part  of  the  verb  To  Be ;  which  see. 

AREAa=a'-r4-3,  *.  The  surface  contained  between 
lines ;  any  open  surface  or  flat  space. 

TbAREADor  ARE£D»a-rede',v.a.  To  coun- 
•el  [Oba] 

ARID=ir'-Td,129:  a.    Dry,  parched  up. 

Ar'-id-ne88,         )        „ ,   ,      . 

^-rid'-j-ty,  84 :  J  '•    ^^^T^"^'  ^^*  ^^  mouture. 

To  Ar'-e-pv,  («r'-«-fy,  92,  129)  v.  a.    To  dry. 

Aii'-R-FAc''-riON,  85,  89 :  t.  The  state  of  growing 
dry;  the  act  of  drying. 

A-RK^-VAf  s,  A  place  covered  with  sand  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  combats ;  a  space  for  combatants. 

Ar'-e-na"-/ion,  85,  89  :  *.   A  sand  baOi. 

Ar'-e-na"-c«»«8,  (-sh'us,  147)1 

Ar'-e-noie,  T-nAce,  152)  >  o.  Sandy. 

Ar'-e-noMs,  (-nus,  120)  J 

.<^-rbn'-u-L0178,  120:  o.    Full  of  small  sand. 

AREOMETER-4ri'4-«m''4-trr,42,85,87:  t. 

An  instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids. 

A'-re-ot"-ic,  a,  and  t .  Making  thin : — s.  A  medi- 
cine that  attenuates  tiie  humors. 

AREOPAGUS«Art'4-6p"-a-gu8,42,85:  s.  A 
sovereign  tribunal  in  ancient  Athena,  held  on  Mart*  hiU. 

A'-re-op"-a-gite,  (-jlt«,  169)  t.  A  Judge  of  the 
Areopagus. 

ARETOLOGY,Xr'4-toF-A-g^t.  The  doctrine 
of  virtue,  and  its  effects. 

ARGAL»&r'-gal,  «.  The  hard  lees  or  tartar  in  wine 
vessels. 

ARGENT=aT'-j«nt,  #.  Made  of  silver;  bright  like 
aiWer ;  in  henldry,  the  white  colour  in  the  coats  of  all 
below  nobility. 

Ar'-gen-tine,  (-tin,  105)  a.  Sounding  or  appearing 
like  silver. 

Ar'-gen-ta"-/ion,  89 :  •.  An  overlaying  with  silver. 

ARGlL-=4r'-jll,  t .    Potter's  cUy ;  alumine. 

Ar'-gil-la"-c«)«8,  (-sh'ib,  147,  120)  a.    Claxey. 


ARI 

A  r'-|il-lotf 8,  «.    Consisting  of  clay. 

ARGIVE,  ar'-guTvc,  169:  a.  and  «.  Belongbg 
to  Argos.  Greek  .•— «.  A  Greek. 

ARGO=ar'-gA,  s.  The  ship  in  which  Jason  saflad 
iu  quest  of  the  golden  fleece;  a  ship  generally. 

Ar'-go-sy,  152,  105:  8.  A  large  merchant  vessel; 
acarrock. 

Ar'-go-naut,  (-nlvt,  123)  8.  One  who  sailed  hi 
the  Arga 

7b  ARGUE=ar'-g&,  110,  189 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
reason,  to  dispute : — act.  To  prove  any  thing  by  argu- 
ment; to  debate. 

Ar'-gu-tfr,  36  :  8.    A  reasoner.  a  dispnter. 
Ar'-qu-mknt,  9,    A  reason  alleged,  or  the  minor  pra- 

mise  of  a  syllogism;  the  m^or  and  minor  premiiei; 

the  whole  sylk^sm;  the  subject  of  any  discourse  or 

writing  1  the  contents  of  any  work.  c»r  portion  <^  it. 

summed  up  by  way  of  abstract ;  cootroversy. 
Ar'-gu-meu''-tal,  a.    Belonging  to  arguments. 
Ar'-gu-meu"-ta-tive,  105  :  a.    Consisting  of  argn- 

ments;  disputatious. 

Ar'-gu-men"-ta-tive-ly,  act    In  an  argumentative 

manner. 
Ar'-gu-men-ta"-/ion,85,89:  8.  Formal  reasomng. 
ARGUTE=ar-^tc',  a.  SubUe ;  witty ;  sharp.  shrilL 
ARGUS=ar'-gU8,  t.    A  watchM  person,  so  named 

fix)m  the  fabled  Argus,  who  had  a  hundred  eyes. 
ARIAN,  are'-^n,  41,  105:  a.  and  8.  Appertaio- 

ing  to  Arius.  who.  in  the  fourth  century.  deni«>d  the 

dtviiiit>'  of  Christ :— f.  A  fidlower  of  Arius ;  a  Socinian ; 

a  Unitarian. 
A'-n-fl-niim,  1 58 :  s.    The  doctrine  of  the  Ariant. 
ARID. — See  before  To  Areiy. 

ARIES,  art'4-^ez,  41,  101 :  8.  The  ram,  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac. 

7h  A'-ri-e-tate,  41 :  v,  n.   To  butt  like  a  ram. 
A'-ri-e-ta''-/ion,  85,  89 :  8.    The  act  of  butting;  the 
act  of  using  the  battering  ram. 

ARIETTA,  ari'4-«t"-t4,41:  s,  A  light  air  in  music 

[ItaL] 
A'-Ri-o"-so,  (-zi)  a.    In  the  style  of  an  air.  [Music; 
ARIGHT,  a-rTuM63:  arf.   RighUy. 
ARIOLATION,  8.    Soothsaying.— Se«  Hariolation. 
To  ARISE,  5-rizt',  137 :  1  v,  n.     To  mount  up. 
I  Arose,  (i-roze',  >ward;    to    get  up;  tc 

Arisen,  4-rTz'-zn,  114:    j  come  into  view ;  to  re- 

vive  tmta  death;  to  proceed  ttom. 

ARISTARCH,  «r'-is-tark,  129, 161:8.  A  severe 
critic :  a  word  derived  ttom  Aristarchus  of  Alexandria. 

ARISTARCHY,  lir".is-tar'-kl>|,  85.  129, 161 : 
9.  A  body  of  good  men  in  power;  the  former  part  of 
the  word  signifying  best,  in  a  moral  sense. 

Ar'-is-toc''-r^-c  r,  87  :  8.  A  government  in  which 
the  DOwer  resides  in  the  nobles ;  the  former  part  of  the 
word  here  signifying  best  In  point  of  rank. 

Ar'-i8-to-crat"-i-CaJ,  a.  Relating  to,  or  fiivoarable 
to.  aristocracy. 

Ar'-is-to-crar'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  vx  aristocraUcal 
manner. 

Ar'-i8-to-crat''-t-ail-neBS,  8.    The  quality  of  being 

aristocratical. 
Ar"-i8-to-crat',  8.    A  supporter  of  aristocracy. 

ARISTOTEUAN,  ir'-is-tA-tele-y^n,  129,90: 
a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  the  dootrines  of  Aristotle,  oi 
the  peripatetic  philosophy  '.—9,  One  prone  to  the  opi- 
nions of^  Aristotle. 

ARITHMANCY,  fir^-Ttt-inXn'-c^  129,  85,87: 

I.  A  foretelling  of  events  by  numbers. 
A  rith'-me-tic,  81:8.    The  science  and  the  art  of 

numbers. 
^-ri/A'-me-tic^'-ion,    (-tish'-'an,  147)  u     One 

skilled  in  arithmetic. 


Tbtt  scheme*  entire,  and  the  pxlnoiples  to  which  the  numbwe  refer,  precede  Um  Dictloaary. 

roKth :  giu'-wi>i:  diiiZ-man :  pa-pi':  llw :  g»d :  j'o3, 1,  e.jcw,  55 :  tt,  i,  V,  Ac  mute,  171. 
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1. 92 :  a.    Aeeording  to  aHthmatic. 

Aj'<4fA-flDet^-»-oal-1jf,  ad.  In  an  uithmtftical  manner. 

ARKsE-arCy  76 :  «.  A  nnall  dcMe  Tcssel,  chest,  or 
crfet;  the  repodtory  of  the  oorenant;  a  close  large 
wMrior  ship. 

Ab-ca'-mum,  «.  Min^A  A  thing  or  things  shut  np  or 

A»-ca'-k^,  ».  pi,       f  kept  in  iocrecy. 

ARM^mrm,  33 :  $,  nng.  1  The    limba     reaching 

ARMS,  annzy  143  i  t.pl.]  from  the  hands  to  the 
■Wahiere;  the  large  boo^  of  a  tree;  an  inlet  of  water 
ftua  the  aea;  power,  mijtht.  as  the  secular  arm ;  the 
iastniuMHili  wirlded  by  the  arms  Ibr  of&nce  and  de- 
feaee ;  in  heraldry,  the  ensifns  armorial  of  a  (amOy : 
hi  the  last  two  senses  the  word  occors  only  in  the  plural. 

7W  kMMf  V.  a.  and  n.    To  Aimish  with  means  of  of. 

feaee  or  dtfcnm ;  to  proride  against ;  to  frimish  or  fit 

vm: — mmn.  To  take  arms. 
Ar^med,  a.     Famished  with  arms ;  in  heraldry,  the 

beaka.  takHis,  terth,  tec  of  beasts  and  birds  are  called 

•rmet  wfaca  of  different  cokrar  from  the  rest. 
Arm'-let,  «.    A  little  arm ;  a  bracelet 
Axili'«pity  «.    The  cavity  under  the  shoulder. 
Aa-lLa'-o^y  a,    A  naval  armament. 
Aa-iIj«-Ml.'-l.Oy  u     A  small  inoffensive  animal  of 

BraaS.  ao  eaUed  from  being  armed  with  a  bony  shelL 
hMrHA-UEwr,  s,    A  fbrce  equipped  for  war. 
Aaf'Mji'JTnimy  147 :  «.    Armour.  [Little  used.] 
Ks^'M^l-aSMy  '•    One  bearing  arms ;  a  gentleman. 
Ar-mi^-er-otiSy  (-mTd'-g;^r-U8)  a.    Bearing  arms. 
Am'-MIL-iu.'-TED,  a.    Wearing  bracelets. 
Ar^-ail^lm^-yy  a.    Consisting  of  rings  like  bracelets. 
Aa-mp^-o-TmnT,  «•    Mighty  in  war. 
ArMDip^-o-tence,  t.    Power  in  war. 
Ac'-Hi-rrJOBy  (-iii^tut,  105)  9,   A  short  tmee. 
Aa'-aora,  (-mar,  120)  t.    Defensive  arms. 
Ar*H»wfr-bmr'-«-,  (-birt'-er,  100, 41)  t.  He  that 

eariiea  aactiier's  armour. 
Ar'-moT-^,    129,  38,  36:  #.    He  that  makes,  or 

Its  with,  anaonr. 
Ar'-mo-rjr,  105 :  t.    The  place  in  which  arms  are 

deporitcd;  armour;  ensigns  armoriaL 
Ar-SKZ-ri-oI,  m.    Belonging  to  the  warlike  ensigns  of 

afkaily:  herabUc 
Ar'HDonst,  «.    One  skilled  in  heraldry. 
Aa'-Mr,  105 :  #.   A  multitude  of  armed  men  under  a 

tiiial;  amnltitade. 

ARM  ENTA  L^ar-mln'-tSl,       )  a.  Belonging  to 

ARMENTINE:=ar-mlD'-tine,  /  a  herd  or  drove 

«f  cattle. 
Ai'-neo-low^,  (-toot,  152)  a.  Abonndhig  in  cattle. 

ARMINIAN,ar-mTD'-Ydn/146:  a.  and  t.    Per. 

to  the  doetxiaeaof  Arminius.or  thoseespedally 

Armimus. 


eppowd  to  Cahinism :— t.  A  IhOower  of 

Ar-mio'-M'iiifin,  (-yJ-ntsm,  158)  «.  The  doctrine 
sfArmiiuas;  ehieiy  remarkabk  as  opponng  absolute 


ARMORIC»ar-mor'-ic,  129:   a.    Pertaining  to 
Armonea  in  France,  now  called  Brittany. 

AROMAard-ro'-mij  «•    The  odorant  principle  in 


TV  ^itZ-mo-tize,  v,  a.  To  scent  with  spices ;  to  scent 

Ar'-o-iiimt'-»-za^-/ion,  85,  89  :  t.   The  mingling  of 

asomatic  *fnce»  with  any  medicine. 
Ar'-o-niat''-ic,  a,  and  t.    Sweet-scented: — #.  Tliat 

vhkh  ia  sweet-scentcd. 

arose:,  i-roz/.— See  To  Arise. 

AROUND^sd-rownd',  31:  ad,  and  prep.    In  a 
ckde;  osi  emyside:— />r#p.  Aboot 

TV  AROUSE,  i-rowzt',  31,  137:  v,a.  To  wake 
frosa  sleep;  to  raise  up;  to  excite. 

AROW,  a-ry,  125 :  ad.   In  a  row. 


AROYNT«d-roint',29:  tn/fo*.   BagoMiawayl 

ARPEGG10,ar'p«d'.j^  [Ital.]  1 70:  #.  The  distinct 
instrumental  chords  to  the  voice  in  singing. 

ARQUEBUSE,  ar'-k^b58z,  [Fr.]  170:  «.    A 
gun  or  carabine  of  an  old  fiishion. 

Ar'-^we-bii-tiVr",  (ar'-k^boo-zetr^,  [[Fr.]  170) 

i.  A  soldier  armed  with  an  arquebuse. 
Ar'-QCTB-BC^SADb'',  s.     Originally,  the  shot  of  an 

arquebuse;  now.  by  a  strange  appropriation,  applied 

to  a  distilled  water  used  for  the  cure  of  bruises  or  other 

wounds. 
ARRACK^ir'-r^k,  129:   «.     A  spirit  distilled 

from  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-tree ;  or  from  rioe  or  sugar. 

To  ARRAIGN,  fir-ra\n',  157:   v,  a.    To  seta 

thing  in  order,  or  in  its  place ;  to  set  forth  and  accuse, 

as  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Ar-rai^n'-ment,  t.    The  act  of  arraigning ,  a  charge. 
To  ARRANGE,  &T-ra\ng«',  111 :  v.  a.    To  put 

iu  the  proper  order  for  any  purpose. 
Ar-raDge'-inent,*.  Order ;  the  act  of  putting  in  order. 
Ar-ron'-B'«»r,  36  :  t.    He  who  arranges. 
ARRANT»ar'-rant,  129:  a.   Notorious,  in  a  bad 

sense. 
Ar'-raoMy,  ad.    Impudently,  shamefully. 
ARRAS^rir'-r^,  129 :  $.    Tapestry. 

ARRAUGHT,  ar-rlMot',  123, 162 :  part.  As  from 
to  arreach,  or  seize ;  a  verb  out  of  use. 

7b  ARRAY=«r-TaV,  129,  100:  v.  a.    To  put  in 

order,  to  deck;  in  law.  to  set  a  jury  in  order,  or  call 

them  man  by  man. 
Ar-ra/,  «.    Order,  chiefly  of  war ;  dress ;  the  setting 

forth  of  a  jury. 
Ar-raZ-fM,  143 :    $,  pi.     Officers  whose  duty  was 

to  see  the  soldiers  properly  appointed  in  their  armour. 

ARREAR=ir-rer('.  103:  t.    That  which  remains 

unpaid ;  the  rear.    It  is  very  commonly  used  in  the 

pluraL 
Ar-rear'-age,  99  :  «.    Arrears  ;  any  sum  remaining 

after  payment  of  a  part 
Ar-riere',  (ir-rert',  [Fr.]  170)  s.   The  lajt  body 

of  an  army. 
To  ARRECT=«r-r«ct',  v.  n.    lb  raise  or  lift  np. 

[Uttle  used.] 
Ar-rect',  a.    Erected,  upright  [Obs.] 

ARRENTATION,  ar'-r?n-ta"-8hun,  89 :  t .  Li- 
cense to  enclose  forest  land  on  payment  of  a  yearly  rent 

ARREPTITIOUS,    fir'-rdp-ttsh^-'us,   90:     a. 

Snatched  away,  crept  in  privily. 
To  ARRESTr>&r-r^t'.  v,  a.     To  seise  under  a 

legal  process ;  to  seize,  stay,  or  obstruct  generally. 
Ar-resr,  82 :  «.    A  stop  or  stay ;  legal  apprehension. 
To  Ar-uxt'j  v.  a.     To  assign,  to  allot,  to  summon. 

[Obs.l 
Ar-ret:,  a.    That  which  is  assigned ;  a  decree. 
To  A  RRIDE'— ftr-nd(',  v,  a.  To  laugh  at.  to  please 

weU.  [Obs.] 
Ar-rit^HOD,  (-rTzh'-un>  147)  «.    A  smiling  upon. 

To  ARRrVEI=Sr-rTvi',  v,  n.  To  come  to  any  place ; 

to  reach  any  point }  to  gain  any  thing;  to  happen. 
Ar-ri'-val,  $,    The  reaching  of  any  place  or  point. 
Ar-ri'-VflDCe,  «.    Company  coming.  [Obs.] 
To  ARRODE^Jfr-rode',  v,  a.  To  gnaw  or  nibble. 
Ar-ro-«ioD,  (-zhun,  147)  $,   A  gnawing. 

To  ARROGATE=«r'-rA-giu,  v.  a.     To  claim 

proudly  or  vainly ;  to  assume. 
Ar-ro-ea''-/ion,  85, 89 :  t.    A  claiming  with  pride 

and  injustice. 
AH'-ro-ga'-tive,  105:    a.     Claiming  in  on  ui^ust 
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manner. 
Ar'-roo^KT,  a.    Haughty,  proud. 
Ar'-ro-gnnt-ly,  ad.    In  an  arrogant  manner. 
The  ttgmsz  U  ossi after  modn  of  qMUing  that  have  no  iirwfolarity  of  KmotL 

mtth-un«  I.  e,  mittion,  165 :  vizh-UD,  t.  e,  vition,  165  :  thXn,  16(j :  flk^o,  166. 

D2 


ART 

Ar'-ro-g^ance,     \  '•    Assmnption  of  too  much  ioi' 
Ar'-ro-gan-cy,     f  portance;  liaughtyiclf-sufficiency; 

insolence  of  iMjaring. 
ARRONDISSEMENT,  «r-roang'-deci-mong", 

tFr.J   170:   *.    A  circuit;  a  district  or  territory  in 
'mnce  for  the  exercise  of  a  particular  jurisdiction. 

ARROW,  ar'-ri,  129.  125:  t.  The  pointed  weapon 

which  is  shot  from  a  bow. 
Ar'-rou*-!^,  104  :  a.    Consisting  of  or  like  arrows. 
Ar^'Tow-headf  (-h^d,  120)  i.     The  head  of  an 

arrow:  a  water  plant  so  named  firom  its  resemblance 

to  an  arrowhead. 
Ar'-rou'-rooty «.    The  starch  of  an  Indian  plant. 

ARSENALssar'-s^-nalj  «.    A  magaxine  of  mili. 

tary  stores. 
ARSENIC=ar'-s^-n?c,  t.    A   mineral    substance, 
which  is  a  violent  corrosive  poison.    White  arsenic  is 
that  commonly  seen,  which  u  not  tho  pure  metal,  bat 
the  oxyde  of  arsenic. 

a.  Containing  arsenic. 
Arsenic  acid  diflcrs  from 
arscnious  by  its  greater 


xyci 
iCi< 


} 


Ar-senMc,  88: 
Ar-sen'-i-crtl,  105: 
Ar-se'-ni-ow8,  95,  120: 

proportion  of  oxygen. 
To  Ar-sen'-i-cate,  v.  «.    To  combine  with  arsenic. 
Ar-se'-nt-ate,  95,  105  :  «.    A  name  for  salts  formed 

hv  tho  combinaliMn  of  arsenic  acid  with  different  bases. 
Ar^se-nite,  t.    A  name  for  salts  formed  by  arsenions 

ncid  with  dilTerent  bases. 
ARSON=ar'-son',  18,  114:  ».  The  crime  of  house 

burning,  including  that  of  bams,  ricks,  Sec. 
ART,  33:  ».    The  power  of  doing  something  not 

taught  by  nature ;  practical  skill  as  opposed  to  theory ; 

practical  skill  as  directed  by  theory  or  science;  a 

trade;  artfulness;  skill;  dexterity:  canning. 
Art'-fwl,  117:  a.    Performed  with  art ;  cunnhig. 
Art'-ful-ly,  ad.    Skilfully  ;  cunningly. 
Art'-f//l-nes8,  «.    Skill :  cunning. 
ArtMess,  a.    Unskilful :  void  of  fraud ;  simple. 
Art-Iess-ly, a</.    In  an  artless  manner;  natarally; 

sincerely. 
Art'-less-ness,  t.    Want  of  art ;  simplicity. 

Ah'-t/-fice,  (-t^fTsa,  105)  t.  Trick,  fraud;  art, 
trade. 

Ar'-ti-fic^-tVil,  (-fish'-yal,  147)  n.  Made  by  art, 
not  natural;  fictitious,  not  genuine;  artfhl,  contrived 
with  skill. 

Ar'-ti-fic/'-tial-ly,  ad.  By  art ;  with  skill ;  not  nata- 
rally. 

Ar'-ti-fic"-«il-ne88,  *.    Artfulness. 

Ar-tif'-J-cer,  «.  A  mechanic,  or  manuAicturer ;  a 
contriver. 

Ar'-t/-5^n,  (-zSn,  151)  «.  One  skilled  in  an  art ;  a 
handicraftsman.  '. 

Ar'-tist,  «.  He  that  exercises  any  art ;  he  that  exer- 
cises one  of  the  elegant  arts,  bat  particularly  that  of 
painting  likenesses. 

ARTERY,  ar'-tifr-i>j,  105 :  t.  One  of  the  cylin- 
drical  tubes  which  convey  the  blood  fh>m  the  heart  to 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

A  r-te -r<-al^  43 :  a.  That  relates  to,  or  is  contained  in, 

artery. 
Au'-TE-Rr-0T"-0-3ir,  t.    The  operation  of  bleeding 

from  the  artery. 
ARTHRlTIC=ar-ttrit'-ic,  88:  *.  \  RelaUng  to 
ARTHRITlCAL,ar-ttrit'4-cal,a.j   the  joints; 

gouty. 
ARTICHOKE,  ar'-tl-chikt,  105 :    t.    A  plant 

like  a  thistle,  but  with  large  scaly  heads  like  the  ccmo 

of  the  pine-tree. 

ARTICLE,  ar'-ti-cl,  101:  s.  Generally,  some- 
thing distinct;  appropriately,  one  of  the  parts  of 
speech;  a  single  clause  of  an  account;  a  particular  or 
item;  one  in  a  series  of  things;  in  the  plural,  it  often 
means  tenns,  stipulations. 


ASC 

To  Ai'-t*-cl^,  r.  «.  and  a.  To  stipulate : — aci,  T« 
draw  np,  or  bind  by.  articles  of  agreement 

An-Tic'-U-T.^f  u,  38 :  a.    Belonging  to  the  joints. 

Ar-tic  ••u-latb,  a.  Distinct ;  branched  into  artieles ; 
m  anatomy,  belonging  to  the  joints. 

7b  Ar-tic/-u-Iate,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  otter  words  so 
that  the  syllables  are  distinct ;  to  speak ;  to  treat ;  to 
joint ;  very  rarely  it  signifies  to  draw  up  articles,  to 
make  terms : — 110a.  To  speak  distinctly. 

Ar-tic"-u-la'-ted,  parf,  a.  With  distinct  attemnos 
of  syllables;  in  anatomy  and  botany,  having  juinis. 

Ar-tic'-U-late-ly,  a</.    Distinctly;  article  by  article. 

Ar-tic'-U-late-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  arti- 
culate. 

Ar-tic'-u-la"-/ion,  85,  89:  t.  Dutmct  utteraxice; 
a  consonant,  as  being  the  chief  means  of  distinctness ; 
in  anatomv.thejunctnre,  or  joint  of  bones;  in  botany, 
the  knots  in  some  plante,  as  in  the  cane. 

ARTIFICIAL,  ARTISAN,  ARTLESS,  Ac- 
See  under  Art. 

ARTILLERY,  ar-tilM«r4ij,  81,  129,  105 :  *. 
Weapons  of  war;  cannon,  ordnance;  gunnery. 

ARUNDELIAN,  fir'-un-dele^-y«n,  146  :  a.  An 
epithet  applied  to  the  celebrated  marbles  containing 
the  Parian  chronicle.  They  were  procured  by  an  eart 
of  Arondel,  and  subsequently  presented  to  the  aoi- 
versity  of  OxfintL. 

ARUNDINACEOUS,a-run'-di-na"-sh'i«,147: 
a.   Of,  or  like  reeds. 

Ar'-un-din''-e-otfs,  120 :  a.   Abonnding  with  reeds. 

ARUSPEX=a-ru8'-p«cks,  154:  \  ».    A  diviner 

ARUSPICE,  a-rus'-ptsg,  1 05 :  )  by  the  entrails 
of  victims;  a  soothsayer.  Tlie  latter  is  the  prop« 
anglicised,  thoush  less  usual  word.  The  plural  num- 
ber, Aruspices,  is  the  same  in  both  instances. 

A'T\19^'pi-CV,  105:  s.    The  act  of  prognosticating. 

AS,  Sz,  152 :  eoitj.  and  adv.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  like  manner;  in  Uie  manner  that;  that: — adv.  Si- 
milarly, equally ;  like  to }  in  respect  that ;  in  respect 
of;  fur  example.  It  is  sometimes,  by  reason  of  an 
ellipsis,  eotiivalent  to  a  relative  pronoun ;  as,  lla  wel- 
comed such  oi  [those  that]  came. 

ASAFCETIDA,  ^-sSi-fetT'^i,  120:  /.  A  fetid 
gum-resin,  brought  from  the  cast,  much  used  as  an 
antiMMismodie. 

ASBESTOS,  Xz-b^s'-toss,  151 :  t.  An  tacom. 
bustible  substance,  (see  A-,)  which,  being  mannfae- 
tnred  into  a  cloth,  was  formerly  used  to  preserve  the 
ashes  of  the  body  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre.  It  is  a 
mineral,  but,  teing  fibrous,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
vegeteble. 

At-bes'-tine,  (-tin,! 05)  n.  Something inoombnstible. 
ASCARIDES,  (U-diM-dliz,  129.  101 :  s.  pi. 

Little  worms  in  the  rectum. 
To  ASCEN  D^as-s^nd',  59 :  v,  n,  and  a.    To 

rise ;  to  move  upwards :  to  proceed  from  one  de^^rce  vi 

good  to  another : — act.  To  climb  np. 
At-cend'-a-blr,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  ascended. 
As-oen'-dant,  9,  and  a.    Superiority  or  commanding 

influence ;  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  which,  rbing  at  a 

Serson's  nativity,  was  supposed,  by  astrologers,  to  in- 
uence  his  fkte;  in  law.  ascendants  are  the  relations 
gone  before  and  reckoned  upwards: — odj,  fc'uperkir, 
predominant ;  above  the  horizon. 

As-cen'-den-cy,  105  :  t.    Influence,  power. 

As-cen'-S/ON,  (-shun,  147)  t .  The  act  of  ascending: 
the  visible  rising  of  Christ  to  heaven ;  the  festival  in 
celebration  of  which,  is  called  Atccntion-day.  or  Holy 
Thursday. 

As-cen'-sive,  (-ctv,  105)  a.  Prone  to  ascend  :  as- 
cending. 

As-CRNi',  82:  «.  The  act  of  rising:  the  way  in 
rising ;  the  elevation  itselt 

To  ASCERTAlN=a8-ser-taxn',  59,  100 :  v,  «• 
To  make  certain ;  to  establish ;  to  make  confident. 

A»-cer-tain'-a-b!tf,  101:  a.  That  can  be  ascer* 
-    tained. 


Ths  sdiemes  entire,  nod  tbe  prlndplei  to  whldi  tb«  nopibers  rsiSvr,  preceds  the  Dkttoaary. 

Fojocit:  g5t4'-wi\j :  chSp'-man :  pd-pl':  llw :  gJ)6d  s  j'05, 1,  f./fir,  55 :  a,  t,'\,  &c«  wude,  171. 


ASK 


ASP 


As-cer-taiu'-er,  s.    He  that  ascertain*. 
As-«er-taio'-ment, «.    A  settled  rule ;  a  standard. 

ASCETIC=aa-««t'-Tc  59,  88  :  a,  and  t.  Exer- 
osiB^  mnrtttlcatiooi  of  the  flesh  >-i.  He  that  letiirs 
to  a  life  uf  •eelnsion  and  sererity. 

karcetf-i-i^tm,  158 :  t.    The  state  of  an  ascetic 

ASCII,  5sh'-yT,  146,  147  :  t.  pi.  People  who.  at 
twHe  at  noon,  are  shadowless.  (See  A-.)  This  can 
hapoen  only  to  the  inhabitants  at  the  torrid  tone,  and 
to  them  it  happens  twice  in  the  year.  They  are  also 
called  Jmfki$c»,  because,  when  not  shadowless,  their 
shadows  wiU,  at  one  time  of  year,  point  north  at  mid- 
day, at  aaoCher  time,  south.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
north  temperate  zone  will  always  have  their  shadows 
north,  and  those  of  the  south  temperate  xone  alwa  vs 
s(«-b.a>  mid-day;  and  these  are  called  Amtitcii.  In 
the  frtfid  aooes,  during  the  time  the  son  is  above  the 
horaoo.  the  shadows  are  directed  to  every  point 
aitmod  the  oumpass ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  accord* 
in^y  called  Periten.  The  four  words  are  anglicised 
by  note  writers  into  Ascituu,  Amphisdaiu,  Amtisdans, 
and  Peritdams, 

ASCITES,  ia-sl'-tia,  [Lat.]  170 :  «.   A  kind  of 

dropsy. 

Aen^t'-ic  88»  1  -     T>,«..i«d 
A*<it'-f^l,    /  "•    I>«T»»«1- 

ASCmTIOUS  =  ia'-ii-ti8h''.'iw,  147:  a.    Ad- 

Matitioaa. 
A$CLEPIAD,  £s-cl^-p^-&d,  «.    TheChoriambie 

terse  in  which  the  tint,  and  other  odes  of  Horace,  are 

vritten. 

fe  ASCRIBE:=Xs-crTlK',  v.  a.    To  attribute  to,  as 

a  came ;  to  attrfbnte  as  a  quality.— See  Ad-. 
Ka^lV-ha-hXef  101 :  a.    That  may  be  ascribed. 
A»-cup'-riONy  89  :  s.    The  act  of  ascribing. 
At'Hcnp-tu^-ioi«»,  (-twh'-iw,  120)  o.    That  is  as- 

ASH=Iahy  #.    A  tree  ;  the  wood  of  the  ash. 
Aah'-en,  a.    Made  of  ash- wood. 

ASHAMED,  Shamed',  114 :  part,  a.   Touched 

with  sbame. 
^-sha'-med-U,  105:  ad,    Bashfblly. 
ASHES,  ish^z,  113,  151 :  t.  /»/.   The  remains  of 

aay  thing  burnt ;  the  remains  of  a  body  burned  on  the 

faaer«l  pyre ;  and  hence,  generally,  the  remains  of 

the  dead. 

A^ve^/net'-day,  T-w^ni'-dl^j,  167)  t.  The  first 
day  of  Lent,  so  caJled  tnnn  the  ancient  custom  of 
tpriakline  ashes  on  the  head. 

A»h'-jr,  105 :  a,  light-grey,  like  ashes  :  turned  to 
ssbM. 

-^sb'-y-pale^,  ti,    VsXe  as  ashes. 

ASH  LARs'iah'-lar,  34  :  $,  Common  or  freestone 
•(  it  comes  in  various  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 
f.-om  Ibe  quarry. 

KhW'Xrr,  36  :  «.    A  fiicing  made  of  squared  stones. 

Afb'-ler-ing,  «.  The  act  of  bedding  ashler  in  mortar. 

AS  H  ORE=^-*hort',  ai/.    On  shore :  stranded. 

ASIAN,  a\sb'-TaD,  147 :  a.    Asiatic. 

A'-si-at^-ic,  (i'-3hi-ilt"-ick,  85,  88)  a,  and  t, 
Pertaimng  to  Asia : — s .  A  native  of  Asia. 

ASlDE^J^Tdi',  ad.  To  one  side ;  away  from  those 

prcMent, 
Asinine. — see  under  Ass. 
7*0  ASKsIak,  1 1 :  r.  a.  and  fi.  To  petiUon ;  to  de- 

Band;  toqnestioQ;  to  inquire;  to  require :—ae«.   To 

pe;itkm  to  make  inquiry. 
hx'ktTf  t.    Petitioner,  inquirer :— also,  (of  different 

etymology,')  a  water-newt. 

ASKAUNCE,  ia-kinci',  122:    ad.    Sideways, 

obliquely. 
As-kAtfor,  «td.  Sideways,  askannco. 

ASKEW,  is-ku',  110:  ad.  Awry;  contemptu. 
ooslr. 


ASLAKE=a-8lakt'.  v,  a.    To  slacken.  [OU.] 
ASLANT=<i-8l5nt',  \\l  ad.    Obliquely. 
ASLEEP:=()*8lepi',  a.  and  ad.   Sleeping;  dead: 

^-adif.  Into  sleep. 
ASLOPE=d-ilopt',  ad.  With  declivity;  obliquely. 

ASOMATOUS,  a-so'-md-tiit,  120:  a.    Without 

a  body;  incorporeal — SeeA-. 
ASP=2Up,  11,  \l  9,    A  small  poisonous  serpent 
ASPIC=a«'-pTcki7  of  Egypt  and  Lybia. 

ASPARAGUS=ri»-par'-a-gui,129,167:  t.  An 

e«cQlt*nt  plant. 
ASPECT=as'-p5ct,  t.    Look ;  countenance  ;  view ; 

position;  relation;  disposition  of  a  planet  to  other 

planets. 
S9-  ^$ince  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  accent  of 

this  word  has  shifted  fhim  the  last  to  the  first  syllable ) 

the  common  tendency  of  accent  as  to  nouns.— »eo  81. 
To  Aa-pect'.  v,  a.    To  behold.  [Obs] 
Ai-pect'-a-blr,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  seen.  [Obs.] 
As-pec'-/«on,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  viewing. 
ASPEN  =i»'-pdn,  f.  and  a,    A  species  of  poplar, 

the  leaves  of  which  alwavs  tremble ;  it  is  sometimes 

called  an  Asd  :—adj.  Belonging  to,  or  made  oC  the 

aspen :  resemoling  an  aspen. 
ASPER=as'-pfr,  36  :   a.    Bough,  rugged.   [UlUe 

used.} 
To  As'-per-ate,  (-p^r-it«,  129)  v,  a.   To  make 

rough. 
A8'-per-a"-/ion,  83, 89 :  *.    A  making  ronglu 
As'-per-ows,  120 :  a.    Rough,  uneven 
As-PBii'-/-Tr,  105:    S,    Unevenness;  roughness  of 

sound;  ruughnefs  of  temper;  sharpness. 
A8-PEu'-f-F(/'-L/-ouB,  90,  105.  120:  a.    An  epi. 

thet  of  plants  that  have  rough  loaves. 
ASPER NATION,  IU'-per-na"-8hun,  85,  89:  $. 

Neglect,  disregard. 
To  Asper8e=Js-pcrce',  35, 153 :  v.  a.    To  vlliiy : 

to  slander;  to  bespatter  with  censure  or  calumny ;  to 

sprinkle. 
As-per'-srr,  t.    One  who  vilifies. 
As-PE ii'- SIOM,  90  :  ».    A  sprinkling;  calumny. 
ASPHALTOS.  «8-fiLI'-t6s,  18,  1   163,  142:   s. 
ASPIIALTUM,  «8-f«l'-tum,     /  Jews'  pitch;  a 

solid,  brittle,  ponderous  substance,  of  a  di&cutient. 

emollient,  and  a^ffflutinant  qnalitv.    When  pure,  it 

bums  without  leaving  any  ashes.    It  is  found  in  a  soft 

or  liquid  state  on  the  surbce  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
As-jvAal'-ttc,  a.    Gummy,  bituminous. 

ASPHODEL,  «8'-f&-d«l,  163:  «.  The  day-lily. 
The  ancients  planted  it  near  graves  to  supply  the 
manes  of  the  dead  with  nourikhmeni. 

ASPIIURELATES,  S8-iu'-ri-lAti«,  t,  pi,  A 
name  given  to  a  series  of  semi-metallic  fossils,  because, 
in  their  purest  state,  they  are  mot  WMileable,  (See  A-.) 
a^.  bismuth,  antimony,  cotialt,  sine,  and  quick'^ilvcr. 

AS  P 1 1 Y  X Y,  is-ftck'-s^  1 63, 1 54 : «.  A  swoonmg. 

—See  A-. 
ASPIC. — See  Asp.    It  also  means  a  piece  of  ord- 

nanc<*. 
ASPIRANT.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  ASPIRATE,  is'.pi-rAu,  105 :  v,  a.  To  mingle 

the  breath  unvocalited  with  the  vocal  e'.emcnU  of 

speech. 
As'-pi-rate,  a.  and  «.    Ftononnoed  with  an  audible 

breathing :— i.  The  mark  of  such  breathing. 
7b  ^-8P1Rk',   V,  n.    Literally,  to  breathe  hard,  to 

pant;  to  desire  with  eagerness ;  to  rise;  to  tower. 
A8-pi'-rf  r,  $.    One  that  aspires. 
As-pi'- rant,  t.    An  nspirer  ;  an  ambitious  candidate. 
As- pi  re'- men  t,  t.    The  act  of  aspiring. 


As'-Pi-RA"-i70N,  (-pi-ra-shiin,  105,  89)  ».    A 
breathing  after ;  an  ardent  wish  ;  the  act  of  aspiring 
Tb«  atga  =  is  used  olUr  mode*  of  •pttliox  tbat  have  no  irregnlor  M)  of  tound. 

Conao/tanti:  mtsb-un,  i.  e,  miition,  165 :  vizh-un,  I'.f,  viiion^  ICfi:  ^tu,  166  :  A^%  166t 
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the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  so  that  llie  breath  ia  pre- 
viously heard  uuTOcallxed. 

ASPORTATION,  as'-piri-ta''-«hun,  130,  85, 
89 :  s.  A  carrying  away ;  a  iblonloua  removal,  whether 
or  not  from  the  house  or  apartment 

ASQUINT,  a-skwint',  76,  145:  aci.  Obliquely; 
not  in  the  straight  line  of  viaion. 

ASS=»iss,  1 1 :  ».  An  animal  of  burden  ;  a  ftupid 
fellow. 

Aaa'-heady  (-hW,  120)  t.   A  blockhead. 

As'-i-NWE,  (X«'-«^nin»,)  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ass. 

As'-i-nar-y,  129,  105 :  a.    Asinine. 

To  ASSAIL=4»-8aU',  v,  a.  To  attack  in  a  hoatile 
manner?  to  fall  upon;  to  attack  with  argument 

As-sail'-a-blf,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  attacked. 

As-«ail'-f  r,  «.    He  that  attacks  another. 

As-sail'-ant,  ».  and  a.  He  that  attacks :— a.  At- 
tacking. 

As-sail'-raent,  f.    Attack. 

ASSAPANlC  =  i«'-8a-pXn"-Tck,  t.   The  flying 

squirrel. 
ASSART=a9-«art',  «.    The  offence  of  grubbing  u^ 

trees. 
ASSASSIN=aa-slU'-8tn,  t.    One  who  kills,  or  at- 

tempts  to  kill,  by  secret  assault 
To  As-sas'-si-nate,  105 :  v.  a.  To  murder  by  sudden 

assault }  to  waylay. 
A8-sa8'-«-na"-/ion,  85,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  aasassi. 

naling. 
A8-sas^'-8«-na'-tor,  38:  ».  A  murderer;  away-layer. 
As-sas'-si-noinj,  120:  a.    Murderous. 
ASSATION,  fb-sa'-shun,  ».    A  roasting. 
ASSAULT=as-s4A»lt',  25, 123  :  *.  Attack;  storm, 

opposed  to  »ap,  or  siege;  hostile  violence;  invasion. 

In  law,  injury  offered  to  a  man's  person. 
To  As-sault',  V.  a.    To  attack;  to  ftdl  upon  with 

violence. 
As-saul'-ter,  36  :  #•    He  who  attacks ;  he  who  offers 

injury. 
ASS AY=fi8-sa>i',  «.    A  trial  or  attempt  at  anything ; 

a  trial  of  a  metal  by  the  separation  of  whatever  may 

be  mixed  with  it:  in  law,  the  examination  of  weighU 

and  measures  by  the  proper  officers. 
To  As-say',  v.  a.  and  «.  To  make  trial  of;  to  ascer- 
tain the  purity  or  alloy  of  metals : — v.  n.  To  endeavour. 
AfHtay'-rr,  t.    One  who  assays  metals. 
ASSECTATION,  «a'-»«o-ta"-shuD,  89 :  t.   At- 

tendance.  , 

ASSECUTION,  «a'-«i-cu"-8hun,  89:   t.    Ac 

quirement 
ASSEMBLANCE«iL»^in'-blance,  12:  *.  A  re- 

presentation. 
To  ASSEMBLE,  X»-»«m'-bl,  101  :  v.  a.  and  «. 

To  bring  together  ^— wen.  To  meet  together. 
As-sem'-blage,  99 :  t.    A  collection  of  individuals ; 

the  state  of  being  assembled. 
As-sem'-bly,  105:  t.  A  company;  an  assemblage. 
AS8ENT=&«-»*nt',  «.    The  act  of  agreeing  to  any 

thing;  consent 
To  As-sent',  v.  fi«    To  concede,  or  agree  to. 
Art-flen'-tOT,  36 :  «.    One  who  assents. 
As-sen'-ting-ly,  od.    In  a  manner  expressive  of 

assent 
As-sent'-ment,  f .    Consent* 
A8'-8eD-ta"-/ion,  85,  89  :  «.    Compliance  with  opi- 
nions out  of  flattery. 
As^-sen-ta'-tor,  85,  38 :  t .   A  flatterer. 
To  ASSERT=S»-sert',  35:  tf.  a.    To  maintain; 

to  affirm ;  to  claim. 
A»-«er'-Uve  (-ttv,  105)  «.    Positive,  peremptory. 
As-scr'-tive-ly,  105  :  ad.    Affirmatively,  positively. 
Aa-sex'-tor,  38 :  t.    Maintainer,  vindicator,  affirmer. 


ASS 

As-ser'-tor-y.  129  :  a.    Asserting,  supporting. 

As-ser'-Zion,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  asserting  ;  position 
advanced. 

To  ASSERVE^as-servt',  v.  a.  To  serve,  to  help. 
[Obs.] 

To  ASSE1SS=IL8-c^bb',  59:  v.  a.  Originally,  to 
sit ;  hence  to  determine  at  a  sitting  a  charge  or  sum 
to  be  paid;  and  hence,  generally,  to  rate,  to  fix  tb« 
pioportkm  which  a  person  has  to  pay  of  a  particnlar 

At-sessrc^,  (-s^f,  114, 143)  part,  a.  Rated  or  fizod 

by  authority. 
As-seu'-a-ble,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  assessed. 
As-sess'-ment,  «.    The  act  of  assessing:  the  aom 

levied. 
As-ses'-sor,  38  :  «.    One  that  sits  by  another  mm  an 

assistant  in  council;  one  appointed  to  assess  property 

for  taxation. 
As-SBS'-SION,  89 :  «.  A  sitting  down  by  a  person. 
ASSETS  =  a8'-s^ts,   t.   p/.     Goods    and    chattels 

iufficierU  fassczj  for  the  discharge  of  all  legal  clainu; 

goods  answerable  fur  payment. 

To  ASSEVER=a8-8«v'-<rr,  36  :  1  r.  a.  To  affirm 
7b  ASSEVERATE=«s-8«v'-«r->with  groat  so- 

ite,  129:  J  lemnity. 

As-tev'-^r-a''-/M>n,  85,  89 :  f .    Solemn  affirmation. 

as  upon  oath. 
ASSIDENT,  &s'-s^-d«nt,  105  :  o.  That  frequenUy 

seats  itself  with,  or  accompanies:  applied  to  such 

signs  of  a  disease  as  usually  accompany  it,  bat  not 

always. 
As-sid'-u-atb,   a.    That  seats  itself  as  aoonst«nt 

companion ;  daily.  [Obs.] 
As-siiZ-u-ors,  120  :  a.    Applying  constantly. 
AsHiid'-u-ous-ly,  105  :  ad.  Diligently,  oontinnally. 
As-sid'-u-ous-ness,  *,    Constant  or  diligent  appli- 
cation. 
As-sj-Du'-i-rr,  (aa-8i-du'-4-ti\i,  84,   105)  t. 

Diligence. 
ASSl  ENTO,  as-8^-«n'-ti,  «.    The  name  of  a  con- 

vpntion  between  tlie  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers 

relative  to  the  supply  of  slaves. 

To  ASSIGN,  &s-sTnt',  115, 157:  v.  a.  To  mark 
out )  to  appropriate ;  to  fix  the  qoantily  or  valne :  in 
law,  to  make  over  a  right  to  another;  to  appoint  a 
deputy. 

As-4iyn',  «*  The  person  to  whom  property,  or  an 
interest,  is,  or  may  be,  assigned ;  an  assignee. 

As-fii^n'-a-blr,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  assigned. 

As-si^n'-^r,  36  :  «.    He  that  assigns. 

As-sijrn'-ment,  «.  Hie  appointment  of  any  thing  to 
some  end  or  person :  in  law.  the  thing  assigned,  or  the 
deed  which  assigns. 

As'-sz-gnek",  (is'-s^-n^t",  105,  157)  t.  He  to 
whom  any  right  is  assigned,  or  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  any  act 

As'-Si-^nor'',  177:  8,    Anassigner. 

A8'-sio-NA"-r/0N,  (&«'-8Tgf-na"-»hun,  89)  <.  An 
appointment  to  meet  used,  generally,  of  love -appoint- 
ments ;  the  making  over  of  anv  thing  to  another. 

To  ASSIMILATE,  &s-stm'4-lAt«,  105 :  r.  n.  and 

a.  To  grow  like  ^—act.  To  bring  to  a  likeness. 
As-sim'-t-late-ness,  «.    Likeness.  [little  nsed.] 
As-8im"-i-la'-tive,  85, 105  :  a.    Having  the  power 

of  assimilating. 
As-sim'-i-la-bltf,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  con- 

verted  to  a  simiUr  nature. 
ASSIMULATE,  ASSIMULATION.— See  Si- 

mulate,  &c. 
To  AS81ST=«8-8ist',  V,  a.  To  help. 
As-sis'-tant,  a.  and   t.    Helping,  aiding: — f.  One 

who  assists  under  a  principal ;  a  helper. 
As-sis'-tnnce,  12:  «.    Help,  ftirthcrance. 
ASSlZE=aLs-sTz«',  *.    Utcrally,  a  sitting,  and  of 


Th«  Kbcmrt  «iUrc,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  nunbcr*  rtfcr,  preiwde  the  Dkrtkrasiy. 

Foweit:  gite'-wi^:  cJiXp'-m5n  :  p4-pi':  ll>a :  gcSSd :  j*S3,  i.  e.jfw,  55 :  a,  t,'\,  &Ct  nwif,  171. 
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fbm  sasM  orijiiii  vitb  Atteu,  Asndent,  &c.;  appropti- 
ata^y.  a  emct  of  jodkature  held  twice  a  year  in  erery 
roonty,  in  wtiieh  caiuM  are  tried  by  a  jndge  aad  jury ; 
tke  woffd.  ia  this  aenae,  b  generally  used  in  the  plural 
mwmba ;  aa  a  noun  stnxnlar«  it  irften  means  an  ordi- 
nance or  atatale  determining  the  weight,  or  fixing  the 
pciee  of  some  artkle  of  common  consumption. 

7*  A»-«xefy  V.  a.    To  fix  a  rate  of  weight  or  price. 

Kb-^'Xtt,  9,  An  officer  acting  under  an  asslxe  of 
wBJjght  or  price;  in  Scotland,  a  juryman  or  member  of 
aaaxie,  in  whidi  sense  the  word  is  often  spelled  assitor. 

n  ASSOCiATE,  it-ao'-sb^ite,  90:  v.  a.  To  unite 
with  another ;  to  join  in  company ;  to  accompany. 

AA-aiZ-ct-ate^  «.  and  t.  Confederate : — t.  A  con- 
fci<f  fa,  a  cwpanion. 

At-KT-ci-t^-trfe,  105 :  a.    Having  the  quality  of 


blr,  98,  101  :    a.   Capable  of  being 
i  sociable. 

Wton,  85,89,  150:  «.    Union;  confe- 
p;' connection)  apposition;  an  as- 


A*.«</ 


7«  ASSOILssIt-soil',  29:  v,  a.  To  solve ;  to  answer. 
[Otasb]    Aim.  (of  different  etymology.)  to  soiL  [Obs.] 

ASSONANTeis'-fli-Dihlt,  a.    Having   a  resem. 
iaaond. 

<•    Reaemblanoe   of   sound   without 


re  ASSORT«Ss-sort',  37:  v.  a,  and  m.    To  ar. 

tanfe  in  elaaern  :—■««.  To  agree  or  class  with. 
A»-«ort'-inent,  t .    The  act  of  classing ;  a  quantity 

ptDperiy  selected. 

7a  ASSOTc^ia^M,  r.  a.  To  in&toate.  [Uttle 
oard.] 

r»  ASSUAGE,  S»-ivigt',  145 :  v,  a.  and  n.  To 
BBtlsala;  to  aoArn;  to  appease;  to  ease: — nev.  To 
^■te  or  anbalde. 

Ae-Mtt'-girr,  «.    One  who  assoages. 

Ae-ange-ment,  «.    That  which  mitigates;    mlti- 


As-«ka'-s>re,  (-cTv,  105)  a.  Softening,  mitigating. 
ASSUETUDE,  Is'-sw^-t&dt,  145 :  «.  Custom. 
Aa'-srx-FAC^-nOK,  85,  89 :  t.    The  state  of  being 


Te  ASSUM£«s2s-sume',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  take ;  to 
take  npoa  one's  self;  to  arrogate ;  to  take  for  granted 
wilhont  praof ;  to  appropriate : — aeo.  To  be  arrogant. 

A»WHn^,  36 ;  «.    An  arrogant  man. 

At-fllZ-intng,  72:  pari,  a.    Arrogant,  haughty. 

h^-vcuF^^trn,  ('«um'-tiv,  156, 105)  a.  That  is 
ermay  beaaauMd. 

A»-ia]By-/Mn,  89 :  $,  The  act  of  taking ;  taking 
any  tmnf  npon  one's  self;  supposition ;  the  minor 
psopaaUkm  in  a  aylloKism ;  tile  taking  into  heaven  of 
the  Vizgha  Mary,  and  the  festival  of  that  event  in  the 
Greek  and  Roouui  ehorehes. 

Ae-«uvy-siT,  «.  literally,  be  has  taken  on  himself: 
appTO|priately.  the  legal  term  for  a  voluntary  promise 
by  which  a  man  takes  on  himself  to  perfurm  ior.  or  pay 
to,  another;  the  action  founded  on  an  assumpsit. 

71  ASSURE,<l-«bG5r',  143,61, 147:  r.a.  To  give 
eottfi^iMM  by  promise ;  to  secure  to  another ;  to  make 
eooAdent;  to  malie  secure. 

J'$tmTtd^,  (d-shaSrd',  114)  pari,  a.  Certain ;  con- 
vinced. 

A-nt/'ted'ljf,  105  :  ad.   Certainly. 

i^-sn/- red-new, «.    Certainty. 

j4-9i^'XeT9  (l-sbS&'-rrr,  51, 36)  s.  He  that  assures. 

A-ua^'TancCf  12:  «,  Certain  expectation;  secure 
eoaidenee;  freedom  ftom  doubt;  firmness;  oonfi- 
deaef;  want  of  modestv;  spirit;  intrepidity;  testi- 
mony of  credit;  conviction ;  insurance,  or  security  to 
pay  a  snas  on  a  certain  event ;  in  theology,  security 
wMi  leeprct  to  acceptance  with  God. 


} 


a.    Troubled  with  an  asthma. 


ASSURGENT-=a»-8ur'-g^nt,a.   Rising  nrchwUe. 

ASTEISM,  aa'-t^izm,  158  :  «.    Delicate  irony  or 

derision.  ,  , 

AST£RlAT£D,is-tert''-^'-t«d,43:a.  Radiated. 

as  a  star. 
As'-TKR-ISK,  129 :  #•    A  little  star  (*)  in  printing. 
As'-ter-itm,  158:  f.    A  constellation. 

A»-tbr'-j-tjbs,  (4-t^  101)  «.    A  kind  of  glitter- 

ing  opaL 
As'-TBU-oiD,   #.     The  common  name  of  the  ft>nr 

newly-discovered  planets  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 

and  Jupiter. 
S:>  See  other  relations  of  this  class  under  Astral. 

ASTERN=d-stern',  35 :  ad.  In  the  hinder  part 
of  the  ship;  behind  the  ship. 

To  ASTERT=*3-gtert',  v,  a.  To  startle,  to  fright. 
[Obs] 

ASTHENIC,Sfl-ASQ'-ic,88:  a.  Without  strength ; 

feeble.— See  A-. 
Aa-Me-DoV-o-gy,  t .    The  doctrine  of  diseases  arising 

from  weakness. 

ASTHMA,  Sst'-mJ,  166  :  «.  A  frequent,  difficult, 
and  short  respiration,  with  cough  and  wheezing. 

AstA-mat'-ic,  88 : 

Ast^-mat'-i-cal, 

ASTON lED,  Se-tdn'-id,  1 14  :  part,  a.  Astonished. 
[MUton.] 

To  As-ton'-isb,  v.  a.    To  amate,  to  surprise. 

As-ton'-ish-ing,  72 :  part,  a.   That  astonishes. 

As-ton'-ish-iDg-Iy,  ad.    In  an  astonishing  manner. 

As-too'-ish-ing-neas,  t.     Tlie  quality  tha».  excites 

astonishment 
As-toD'-ish-ment,  t.    Amasement. 
To  Ae-TOUNi/,  (Se-townd')  v,  a.    To  aatonbh,  to 

strike  with  fear  and  wonder. 

ASTRADDLE,  j-str^d'^il,  101 :  ad.  With  a  leg 
on  each  side. 

ASTRAGALaeW-tr^-g£il,  s.  The  Uttl«  ringlike 
moulding  which  surrounds  the  top  and  bottom  of  an 
architectural  column. 

ASTRAL,  ASTRIFEROUS,  &c.— See  before 
Astrography. 

ASTRAY=xd-8tra^,  ad.    Out  of  the  right  way. 

To  ASTRICT=5-9trtct',  v,  a.    To  bind  fast,  to 

astringe.— See  Ad-. 
.<^-8trict',  a.    Bound,  astricted.  [Little  used.] 
.<#-8tric'-tiVe,  (-tiv,  105)  a.    Binding,  styptic, 
j^-stric'-tor-y,  129,105:  a.    Astringent. 
.^-8tric'-/ion,  89  :  «.    A  binding,  a  compression. 
To  A-rmwaK*,  71 ,  64 :  v.  a.    To  draw  together,  to 

make  parts  contract, 
./^-etrin'-gent,  a.    Binding,  eontraetlng;  cohtrary  to 

laxative. 
./^-Btrin'-geu-cy, «.  The  power  of  binding ;  the  power 

of  giving  firmness. 
ASTRIDE=r^-8tridt',  ad.  With  legs  wide  open. 
ASTRAL«W-tral,  a.   Starry,  relating  to  the  start. 
As-TKiv'-KR-ouM,  87, 129, 120 :  a.  Bearing  or  con. 

tainins  stars. 
As-tri^'-er-otfs,  64 :  a.    Bearing  stars. 
A8-TROo'-R.<i-psr,  (-f^  163,  105)  t.  The  science 

of  describing  the  stars. 
As'-TRO-LABB,  9,    Aju  instrument  formerly  used  to 

take  altitudes :  a  particular  projection  of  the  sphere ; 

the  instrument  now  called  the  armiUary  sphere. 
As-TROl'-o-OF,  105 :  ».    The  pretended  science  of 

the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  destinies  of  men; 

sometimes  it  means  lutroaoiay. 
A8-trol'-K>-gf r,  36 :  f.    A  professor  of  astrology. 
As'-trolo^-gi-an,  85,  90 :  s.    One  addicted  to  as- 
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trology, 
Tb«  ftiga  =  M  DMd  after  modat  of  speHiag  tbst  h«vt  ao  irrrgularity  «t  •ouad. 

f.*  mish-uD,  I,  e,  mitmn,  165  :  vah^un^  i.  e.  vitioitt  165  ;  then,  166 :  ^^0,  166. 
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As'-tro-lo/'-ic,  88 :  1  ^     Pertaiuing  lo  astrology. 

As''tTO-\off'*'i'-ca\Ajff  aJ.  In  an  astrological  manner. 
To  A»-tror-o-gize,  v,  n.    To  practise  astrology. 
As-tron'-o-mf,  87,  105:  «.     The  science  of  the 

heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  Uiey  are 

directed. 
As-tron'-o-mrr,  36 :  #.    One  skilled  in  astronomy. 
A8;-tro-nom".ic,  88.:  |  ^  Pertaining  to  astronomy. 

As'-tro-nom"-*-cal-ljr;  acL      In   an    astronomical 

manner. 
To  As-tron'-o-mizej  v.  n.   To  practise  astronomy. 

[Little  used.] 
A»'-TRO-8COPB,  «.     An  instrument  for  seeing  the 

stars,  not  singly,  but  as  they  form  the  hemisphoros. 
As'-TKO-rHE-0L''-o-ar,  t.     Theology  founded  on 

the  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
ASTRUT=d-8trut',  ad.    In  a  strutUng  manner. 
ASTUTE=^-8tutt',  a.    Cunning;  penetrating. 

ASUN  DER==d-sikn'-d#r,  36 :  ad.   Apart ;  not  to- 
gether. 
ASY  LUM=d-»iMum,  t .    A  sanctuary,  a  refuge. 

ASYMMETRY,  d-sTm'-m^-tr^  t.  The  want  of 
symmetry  or  proportion.— See  A*. 

-^-sym'-me-tral,  a.    Not  agreeing. 
Aaf-ym'metf*-n-<M\f  92 :  a.    Disproportionate. 

ASYMPTOTE,  Ss'-Tm-tAtt,  156:  t.  As'-ymp-totes 
(three  syllables  in  the  plural  as  in  the  kiogular)  are 
right  lines  which  continually  approach  a  curve,  without 
ever  meeting  it.  (See  A-.)  In  other  word*,  an  asymp- 
tote is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  on  infinite  distance. 

As'-ymp-tot^'i^-cal,  84 :  a.  That  approaches,  but  can 

never  meet. 
ASYNDETON=a-8tn'-d4-t5n,  t.   The  dispensing 

with  conjunctions  in  speech;  osoeai.rttfi.eict.— See  A-. 

ATceSt,  prep.  Primarily,  this  word  denotes  presence, 
nearness,  direction  towards ;  ttom  which  original  im- 
port all  its  various  uses  are  derived:  at  sight,  is  with, 
prtsent,  or  coming  the  sight:  at  peace,  at  war,  of  ease, 
at  play,  imply  peace,  war,  &c.  being  present,  or  now 
existing;  at  arms,  signifies  furnished  wHJt,ot  present 
Mfith  arms;  td  hand,  within  reach  of  the  hand,  and 
therefore  ntar;  at  my  cost  is  with  my  cost;  the  pecu- 
liar phrases  in  which  this  word  occurs,  at  first,  at  last. 
at  all,  are  numerous »  in  all  of  them  some  noun  oriiei- 
nally  used  has  been  dropped :  in  such  phrases  as.  He 
runs  at  him.  He  points  at  him.  at  signifies  direction 
towards  I  in  the  phrase.  He  longs  to  be  at  him.  the 
meaning  it,  present  or  with  him  in  attack. 

ATABAL=fit'-^-bal,142:  ».    A  Moorish  tabor. 

ATARAX Y,  it'-a-rSck-8^  154,  105:  #.  Ab- 
sence of  all  vexation  of  mina;  stoical  tranquillity. — 
See  A-. 


A'-/Ac-i:k"'tJ'Ca1-ness,f •  The  quality  of  being  otheia. 

tical. 
A'-r0E-IS)f,  158:  «.    The  habitoal  denial  of  a  God. 
A'-Me-oM<.  120:  a.    Godless. 
ATllELlNG,ad/-ll-ing,  m,   A  noble  youth.  [Oba.] 
ATH  EROM  A=5ft'4-ro"-m4,  s.    A  sort  of  weu. 
Kth'-e-romf^-a-touB,  92, 120 :  a.  Baviog  the  nature 

of  an  atheroma. 
ATH  I RST,  A'thensi',  35 :  a.    Thirsty. 
ATHLETE,  iA-leti',f.    A  contender  for  vietory 

of  strength;  a  wrestler. 

AM-le'-tie,  (-t^c,  [Lat.]  169)  s.  jp/.  Athlete*  ;  a 
word  often  used  for  tho  latter,  which  is  the  proper 
English  pluraL 

Ath-lkt'-ic,  88  :  a.  Strong  of  body,  robust;  vigor- 
ous ;  appertaining  to  wrestling. 

ATHWART,  d-thwiyi^n',  37,  140:  ad,  Acxom; 
transverse  to;  through. 

ATILT=<3-tilt',  ad.  With  the  manner  of  a  tUter  or 
of  one  that  thrusts ;  in  a  raised  or  tilted  posture,  ias  a 
barrel. 

ATIMY,  St'4-m^  105  :  t.    Disgrace.— See  A.. 

ATLAS-=at'-las,  s.  Originally,  the  mountain,  or 
tho  fabled  god  that  bears  up  the  worid;  hence  applied 
to  a  collection  of  maps :  a  large  square  folio  resemUinc 
such  a  collection:  tne  supporters  of  a  building;  a  kina 
of  silk;  a  large  kind  of  di awing  paper.  &c. 

At-lan-te'-an,  86 :  a.    Strong,  gigantic. 

At-laD'-tr<,  (-ticz,  [l^t]  169)  t.  p/,  Male  flgores 
supporting  any  part  of  a  building. 

At-lan'-tic,  a,  and  t.  Pertaining  to  Atlas;  or  to 
Atlantis,  an  isle  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  situated 
west  of  Gadcs.  now  Cadix;  pertaining  to  the  ocean 
called  the  Atlantic  :—s.  The  ocean  which  i^  between 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  east,  and  America  on  the  w«st. 

ATMOMETER=it-m5m'4-trr,  36:  t.  An  in- 
strument to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhalation  frum 
a  humid  surface  in  a  given  time ;  an  evaporometer. 

At'-mos-pherb,  r-f^re,  163)  t.    The  air  that  en- 

compasses  the  earth — See  Air. 
At-ino8-/)Aer'-ic,  88,1  129:  a.    Belonging  to  the 
At-ino«-/>^r'-A-cal,  J  atmosphere. 

ATOM=at'-oin,  18:  «.    a  particle  of  matter  that 

cannot  be  divided.— See  A-. 
i^-tom'-ic,  88 : 1  a,    Pertabing  to  atoms.    The  ato- 

.^-tom'-i-cal,  j  mical  philosophy,  which  was  nphelcl 
chiefly  by  the  ancient  Epicureans.. touKht  that  atoms  are 
endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  by  which  all  things  axe 
formed,  without  the  aid  of  a  supreme  intelligent  l^ing. 
The  atomic  theory,  in  modem  chemistry,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  definite  proportions,  teaching  that  all  chemical 
combinations  take  place  between  the  ultimate  particles 
of  bodies,  and  that -these  unite  either  atom  with  atom, 
or  in  proportions  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of 
the  number  of  atoms. 

At'-O-mist,  s,    A  follower  of  the  atomical  philosophy. 


ATAXY,  Jlt'-ack-s^ij,  54,  105  :  t.    Want  of  order;  |  At'-o-my,  t.    A  minute  being;  [Shaks.]  an  abbre- 
viation of  anatomy. 

To  ATON  E=d  tont',  v,  n,  and  a.  To  agree  ;  [Obs  ] 
to  stand  as  an  equivalent  for  something;  to  answer 
for  ;—act.  To  reduce  to  concord ;  to  expiate. 

•itf-tone'-ment, «.    Agreement,  concord,  expiation. 

A-to'-'nei,  36  :  t.    He  that  reconciles  or  atones  for. 

ATONY,  5t'-A-n^  105  :  «.    Want  of  tone  or  ten- 

sion }  relaxation ;  debility. — See  A-. 
.rf-ton'-ic,  88  :  a.    Wanting  tension  ;  relaxed. 

ATOP=^-top',  ad.    On  or  at  the  top. 

ATRABILARIAN,  Jlt'-ra-b^larc"4-an,  92, 
105,  90,  4 1 :  ff.  Replete  with  block  bile ;  melancholy ; 
which  disposition  the  ancients  aHributed  to  the  bile. 

At'-rii-bi-la"-ri-ot«s,  120:  a.    Melancholic. 

Al^-R^-MEN^-T^i,  12:       \         _  ,        ^,     ^       .  . 

AT'.iw-MEN''-Tor8,120:  /"'    Inky ;  black  as  ink. 

The  tehtmm  cnttre,  sad  the  principles  to  whidi  the  numbsn  refcr.  prsced*  the  DktlOBitry. 

yoweh:  gate'-wi^J:  chip'-nian  :  pd-pf:  IIm)  :  g^  :  j'S3,  i.  e.^eip,  .55  :  a,  e,  V,  &c.  »i¥ff,  171, 
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disturbanee.— See  A-. 
ATE,  «t,  1 1 9.— See  To  Eat 

ATHAN ASIAN,  a(*'-«n-Jr\zh"-*-an,  146,  147: 
a.  and  s.  Pertaining  to  Athaoasius,  the  putative  com- 
piler of  a  creed  adopted  bv  the  Roman.  Lutheran,  and 
other  churches.  In  whicli  a  most  explicit  avowal  is 
made  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  opposed  to  the 
Arian  doctrine:— s.  One  who  adopts  the  Athonasiau 
creed  {  an  uncompromising  Trinitarian. 

ATHANOR=atft'-3-Dory  «.  A  fhrnoce  formeriy 
used  by  chemists. 

ATH  EIST=a'-<^T8t,  t,  and  a.  One  tiiat  denies 
the  existence  of  a  God:->a.  AtheisticaU—Sco  A-. 

A'-/Ae-U"-tic88:\      ^,       .     .^  ,       .     . 
A'-/>ie-i8"-t<-cal     j  "'         *"      athcUm ;  impious. 


A'-Me-i8^-ti-cal-ly,  105: 
manner. 


ad.     In   an  atheistical 


ATT 

At'-r«HlieiHta^-r»-Otfs,  a.    Suitable  for  making  Ink. 

ATROCIOUS, a-tro'-sh'us,  147, 120:  a.  Wicked 

m  a  kigli  lie^cree;  eoomioas. 
J-triZ-CMMit-iyt  105 :  ad.    In  an  atrocious  manner. 

J-Uf/^dotm-oe^,  $,     TIm  quality  of  being  enor. 

memMhf  wicked. 
^raoc'-f-Tr,   («!-troM'4-t^  92)  t,     Homble 


ATROPHY,at'-rA-f^,  163,  105:  f.  A  wnrtiug 
cvay  as  from  vaat  of  noombm^at — See  A>. 

Tc  ATTACH  =at-atch',  63  :  v,  a.  To  amat;  to 
Keise  in  a  jndicial  manner;  to  lay  hold  on,  at  by  au< 
thority ;  to  j^ain  orer.  or  fix  to  one's  interest. 

AMacb'-o-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be   legally  at. 


At-Cacfa'-iDeot^  t.  Adherence;  fidelity;  unkni  of 
aSrctiao:  in  lav.  an  apprebension  by  virtue  of  a  pre- 
cept, £fl!MBg  from  an  arrest,  inasmuch  as  it  lays  hold 
cif  tHg  goods  as  well  as  of  the  person. 

To  ATTACK=^Xt-tack',  r.  a.  To  assault,  to  assafl; 
toiapaj^ 

Al-€ack',  82 :  #.    An  assault ;  an  onset. 

r»  ATTAIN=5t-ta\n',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  gain; 
la  obtain ;  to  orertake;  to  cone  to;  to  reach: — nen. 
To  e«e  to  a  certain  state;  to  arrive  at. 

At-teu/-0-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  obtained. 

AMain'-*-bU-DeS8y  t.  The  quality  of  being  attainable. 

At-taio^-menty  #.  That  vhich  is  attained;  acquisi* 
t»i;  the  act  of  attaining. 

r«  ATTAINT«5t-ta\nt',  100 :  r.  a.  To  taint ;  to 
c3fT«pC ;  to  dia^race ;  In  lav,  to  find  guilty  of  crime, 
eapepallj  of  felony  or  treason. 

At-Caint',  82:  ».  A  taint;  any  ihhig  iqjurkras.  as  ill- 
•CM  -,  [Oba.]  a  writ  against  a  Jury  for  fiilse  judgement. 

Al-taio'^irre,  (-tirt,  147)  «.    A  stain ;  on  impu- 


AT-TADr'-iw«,  «.  The  act  of  legally  attainting,  par- 
ticobily  vith  respect  to  treason;  conviction  of  a  crime. 

7»  Ar-TAM'-f-XATE,  r.  a.    To  corrupt.  [Not  used.] 

r»  ATTEMPER=4it-t«m'-prr,  36:  v,  a.  To 
■m^h. ;  to  aoAen;  to  mix  in  just  proportions ;  to  fit  to. 

7#  At-tem^-per-ate,  129  :  r.  a.   To  attemper. 

r*  ATTEIMPT,  it-t^mt^,  156 :  v.  a.  To  try ;  to 
fwdw  »i'm .  to  essay ;  to  make  experiment ;  to  attack. 

At-4efli/rt',  82 :  «.    An  essay ;  an  attack. 

At-ten^-o-blr,  101 :  a.    Tliat  may  be  attempted. 

kXrUmf/'Ul,  36 :  «.    He  that  attempts. 

Ax-mt'-TATBa,  t,  pi.  Proceedings  pending  suit,  and 
aJTT  an  tehibition  has  gone  out.  [Law.] 

7e  ATTEN  D=rat-t^od',  v,  a.  and  n.  To  wait  on ; 
tc  acccmpany ;  to  be  present  with  in  obedience  to  a 
wmsons;  to  expect;  to  await;  to  regard;  tomiml: — 
asa.  To  yirld  attention ;  to  stay ;  to  wait ;  to  be  withib 
Racfa  or  call;  to  remain;  to  wait,  as  compelled  by 
•atbority. 

At-CetZ-dCT,  36  :  f.    He  that  attends. 

At-teD'-<l«nt»  a,  and  t.  Accompanying,  as  subor- 
dmste :  —f.  One  that  attends ;  one  of  tlie  train ;  a  suitor 
•r  agent;  one  that  is  present ;  in  law.  one  lliat  owes  a 
Aaty  to  another;  a  concomitant  or  consequent 

At-l«i/-dance9  9.  IIm  act  of  waiting  on;  service; 
tW  persons  walling;  a  train;  expectation;  attentiun. 

Ki'Twr',  a.     Intent,  attentive.  [Obs.] 

ATTENTATES.— See  under  Attempt 

At-ten'-tnre,  (-tiv,  105)  a.    Heedful;  regardful. 

At-t«i'-tive-ljr,  105:  «</.    Heedfully. 

At-ten'-tfVe-neat,  t.    The  quality  of  being  attentive. 

At-too'-ZfOD,  89  :  «.    Tlie  act  of  attending  or  heeding. 

n  ATTEN  U ATE=5t-tifu'-i-Au,  r.  a.   To  make 

thia  or  slender ;  to  k*s»en. 
At-Ccn -o-ate,  a.    Made  thin. 
At-ten'-o-ant,  <r.  and  «.    Makiugthin: — #.  Amo- 

4kias  which  thins  the  huuKws;  a  diluent 


ATT 

At-ten'-u-a"-/ion,  85, 89  :  «,  A  lestenkig ;  the  state 

ofbeing  made  thin. 
ATTER=at'-ter,  36  :  t.    Corrupt  matter, 
ATTEUATION,  St'-ter-a^-shun,  85,  129,  89: 

».  A  wearing  away,  as  of  the  land  by  the  eucroachraeut 

of  the  sea. 

To  ATrEST=Jit-t&t',  r,  a.    To  bear  witness ;  to 

call  to  witness. 
At-test',#.    Testimony,  attestation.  [Littte  used.] 
At-te*»'-t«r,  36 :  «.    One  that  attests. 
At'-tes-ta"-/ion,  85,  89:  #.    TesUmony;  Wve  act  of 

attesting  or  beariug  witness  to;  the  signature  of  tiie 

person  attc>ttng. 

ATTlC=5t'-tick,  a.  and  t.  Belonging  to  Alliens ; 
and  hence  pure,  classical,  elegant;  mure  p:irticulurly 
applied  to  au  order  of  small  square  pillars  attlie  upper- 
most extremity  of  a  building,  as  origiuolly  umhI  In 
Atheus.and  iuti'nded  to  conceal  the  roof; — s.  A  native 
of  Attica ;  the  garret  or  np)>ermost  room  in  a  house. 

Tb  At'-t4-ci«€,  (cizt,  137)  v,  i».  To  make  use  of 
atticisms. 

Al'-ti'-cUm,   158 :  *.    An  Attic  Idiom ;  an  elegant 

expressbn. 
ATriGUOUS,5t-tV-i-U8,  120:  a.    Hard  by. 

To  ATTINGE=Xt-tingt',  64:  v.  a.  To  touch 
sli;?hllly. 

To  ATTIRE=5t-tTrt',  45  :  v,  a.  To  dress,  to  array. 
In  heraldry,  attired  b  used  in  speaking  of  the  horns  of 
a  buck  or  stag. 

At-tire',  *,  Clotlies;  the  head  dress ;  tlie  horns  of  a 
buck  or  stag;  iu  the  obsolete  language  of  botany,  one 
of  the  three  parts  in  tlio  flower  of  a  plant,  the  others 
being  the  empalement  and  the  foliation. 

At-ti'-rrr,  36  :  «.  A  dresser. 

At-ti'-ring»,  72,  143  :  ».  pi.  Dress  for  the  head. 

ATTITUDE,  5t'-t^-tude,  105:  ».  Tlie  posture  in 
which  a  person,  statue,  or  painted  figure  is  placed. 

At'-ti-tll^-di-nal,  a.    Pertaining  to  attitude. 

ATTOLENT=5t-t6r-l5nt,  o.  That  raises*  or 
lifts  up. 

To  ATTORN,  «t-turn',  130:  v.  a,  and  n.  To 
turn  or  transfer  the  homage  or  service  of  a  vassal  or 
tenant '.—iMv.  To  occept  tenancy  under  a  new  pos- 
sessor. 

At-torn'-ment,  t.  The  act  of  a  feudatory,  vassal  or 
tenant,  by  which  he  transfers  his  service  to  a  new  lord. 

At-tor'-kby,  (5t-tur'-n^  130)  «.  He  who  by 
consent,  commandment  or  request,  takes  upon  him 
the  charge  of  other  men's  business:  a  proxy;  a  person 
lit.'ensed  and  swoin  by  direction  of  some  court  of  law 
to  act  as  a  substitute  for  any  party  concerned  in  pro- 
secuting and  defending  actions  at  hiw.  or  other  btui- 
ne^s  in  which  legal  ughtst  are  involved.  Solicitors,  or 
those  employed  to  follow  and  take  care  ofsiiitKtle- 
peuding  in  courts  of  equity,  may  be.  and  generally 
are,  sik  oro  and  admitted  by  th<-  juuces  in  order  to  prac- 
tise iu  the  commun  law  courts;  and  attorneys  may  l>e 
admitted  solicitors  in  the  courtsofequitv.    Attvmry 

femercU,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  manage  Wsiness  for 
he  king,  and  hence  is  tlic  public  proiecutor :  the  Soli- 
citor  gentral,  also  the  king's  oflicer,  and  especially  the 
queen's  counsel,  ranks  next  to  the  Attoruey-general 
as  a  public  functionary. 

To  Afc-tor'-ney,  v.  a.  To  peiform  by  proxy  ;  to  em- 
ploy as  a  proxy.  [Out  of  use.] 

AHor'-ney-ihip,  f.  The  state  or  act  of  beuig  an 
attorney. 

To  ATTRACT=at-tract',  v.  a.  To  draw  to;  to 
allure. 

At-trac'-ting,  72  :  part,  a.    Engaging,  alluring 

At-tracZ-ting-iy,  ad,    in  an  attracting  manner. 

At-tracM»ve,  105:  a,   Tluit  draws  ;  inviting. 

At-trac'-tive-ly,  ad.    In  an  attractive  manner. 

At-trac'>t«ve-ne8S,  '.  The  quality  of  being  attractive. 

Atrtrac'-Zion,  89  :  s.  The  power  of  drawing  or  al- 
luring; the  power,  priuciple,  or  tendency  in  Iwdies  to 


Tbe  tign  =.  b  used  after  mode*  of  •pdUos  that  have  ao  irregularity  of  Mund. 

CmtomamU:  mtslMiD,  t.  r.  mmion,  165:  vtzh-un^  t.  f,  viticn,  165:  tian,  166:  th^o,  166« 
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unite.  dUtlng*iUhed  into  th«  attrAcUon  of  grAvity  or 
gravitAtion,  and  the  attraction  ofcohetioo. 

At-trac'-tabir'-i-ty,  81,  85,  105:  ».  Th*  capa- 
bility of  being  attracted. 

At-trac'-ti-ail,  a.    Having  power  to  attract 

At-trac'-tor,  38 :  t.  The  penon  or  thing  that  attract*. 

At'-trj-ubict,  98 :  «.   lliat  which  attracts. 

ATTRECTATION,  &t'-tr«ck-ta"-«hun,  85, 89 : 

s.  A  frequent  handling. 
To  ATTRIBUTE,  ftt-trTlZ-Au,  81 :  v.  a.    To 

aieribe.  to  impute. 
At-trib'-u-tive,  105:  a,    HaTing  the  quaUty  of  at- 
tributing. 
At'-tr/-butb,  81, 105  :  «.  The  thing  attributed  to 

another  j  quality ;  in  theology,  one  of  the  propertiet  or 

excellendet  attributed  to  the  Divine  l>eing.  at  iclf-cxist- 

enoe,  eternity,  &c. 
At'-tri-bu"-/ion,  85,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  attributing ; 

the  quality  ascribed ;  commendation. 
ATrRITE=it-triU',  o.    Ground  or  worn  by  rub- 

bini^. 
At-tnte'-nest,  «.    The  being  much  worn. 
AivTRir'-JON,  (it-trtsh'-un,  89,  95)  t.    The  act 

of  wearing,  or  the  atate  of  being  worn  by  rubbing; 

such  grief  for  sin  a«  arines  only  from  fear,  and  k>  dia- 

tinguUhed  from  contrition. 
TV)  ATTUNE=at-tum',  ».a.  To  make  muiical; 

to  adjust  to  another  sound ;  to  tune. 
ATWEEN,  ATWIXT.— See  Between.  Betwixt. 
AUBAINE,  i-ba\n',  [Fr.]  170:  t.    In  French 

law,  an  escheat  to  the  Wng  of  the  goods  of  an  alien 

dying  in  his  dominions. 
AUBURN  =J>»'-burn,  123:  a.    Brown,  of  a  tan 

colour. 
AUCTION,  4Mik'-»bun,  123,  89:  #.    A  public 

sale  of  property  to  the  highest  bidder,  and,  regulnrly, 

by  a  person  licensed ;  the  things  sold  at  an  auction. 
Auc'-/ion-flr-y,   129,   105:    a.    Belonging  to  an 

attcti<m. 
Auc'-Zion-eer^',  133 :  t.    The  agent  that  sells  at  an 

auction. 
AUCTIVE,  jMik'-tTv,  105:    a.    That  increase*. 

AUCUPATION,  iv»'Hj&-pa"-8hiin,  85,  89 :  «. 

The  art  or  practice  of  bird  catching. 
AUDACIOUS,  AMi-da'-«h'u«,  147:  a.    Bold.  Im- 

pudenL 
Au-da'-dotra-ly,  ad.    Boldly,  impudently. 
Au-da'-ctot/a-ness,  9.    Boldness,  impudence. 

Au-DAc'-j-xr,  (-dfia8'-4-ti>i.  92,  105)  t.   Spirit. 

boldness        ^ 
AUDIBLE,  iV-di-bl,  123,  10.5,  101:  a.    Ca- 

pable  of  being  heard. 
Au'-di-ble-ness,  #.    Capableness  of  being  heard. 
Au'^^li-bly,  \Obi  ad.    So  as  to  be  heard. 

At'-Dr-BKCB,  (5v/-dl-*nce,  146, 147)  $,  The  act 
of  hearing i  a  hearing;  an  auditory:  the  ceremonial 
hearing  oc  ambassadors  or  ministers  by  a  sovereign. 

Au-di7'-ion,  (-dish'-un,  89)  «.   A  hearing.  [Obs.] 

Au'-oiT,  t.  The  settling  of  accounts  by  examining 
documents,  and  hearing  parties  concerned. 

To  Au'-dit,  V.  a.    To  settle  by  an  audit. 

Au'-di-tor,  105,  38:  *.  A  hearer  generally:  parti- 
cularly a  person  appointed  to  audit  accounts. 

Au'-di-tor-ship,  «.    The  office  of  an  auditor. 

Au'^^t-tress,  t.    A  female  auditor. 

Au'-d*-tor-¥,  (Iw'-di-tor-^.  129,  105)  a.  and  #. 
That  has  the  power  of  hearing  >s.  An  aodlence ;  the 
place  in  which  auditors  are  used  to  assemble. 

AUGEAN  s^Mi-je'-an,  90 :  a.  Filthy  or  thick  as 
the  dirt  in  the  stal)le  of  Augeas,  which  had  not  been 
cleaned  fur  thirty  years;  toilsome  or  elTective  as  the 
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AUGER,  l«'-g\xer,  123,  77,  36:  f.  A  toul  lo 
bore  holes  with. 

AUGHT, ^«t,  123,162:  «.  Anything. 

n  AUGM£NTBi«9-m«ot',123,  81 :  v.  a.  and 
a.  To  increase  .*—««».  To  grow  faiggw. 

Augp-men'-tcr,  36 :  t.    He  that  augments. 

Augp-tnen'-ta-tive,  (-td-filv,  105)  a.  Hsviaf  «Im 
quality  of  augmenting. 

Auu'-M£ifT,  81  :  «.    Increase;  ttate  of  Inorania. 

Aug'-meo-ta"-/MD,  85,  89 :  t.  The  ad  of  in- 
creasing; the  state  of  being  made  Ugcer]  the  thing 
added;  in  heraldry,  an  especial  mark  mbcnoor. boras 
either  as  an  escutcheon  or  a  canton.  AigwteiUaiiom- 
court,  was  a  court  erected  by  Henry  the  Eighth  iv 
augmenting  his  revenues  by  the  fuppresalon  of  mo- 
nasteries. 

AUGURslw'-gur,  123:  t.  One  who  pratmids  to 
predict  by  omens,  especially  those  drawn  from  birds. 

To  Au'-gur,  V,  n.  To  predict  by  signs  ;  to  conjecture. 

Au'-gur-rr,  36 :  «.    An  augur. 

Au'-uu-Rr,  (-gi2l-l^  105)  t.  A  prognoaticating ; 
a  prediction;  an  omen. 

To  Au'-gu-rate,  v,  n.  To  Judge  by  aognry. 

To  Au'>gu-riie,  v.  m.  To  practise  anguiy. 

Au'-gu-rotrs,  120:  a.    Predicting. 

Au-gu'-rt-al,  90,  105 :  «.    Relating  to  angary. 

AUGUSTssi«'-gust,123:  «.  The  eighth  month 
of  the  modem  year,  so  named  in  honour  of  Attguatos 
Cnsar. 

AUGUSTANsiv-gus'-tan,  a.  Pertaining  to  An- 

Status  I  literary,  or  pure  as  to  literary  taste,  like  the 
ngustan  age  at  Rome;  the  word  is  also  applied  to  a 
confession  c^  Protestant  princ^les  drawn  up  at  An- 
gusta.  or  Augsburg,  by  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

AUG UST=lM)-gust',  a.    Grand :  awfhl ; 
Au-gust'-ness,  «.    Elevation  of  look ;  dignity; 

jesty. 
AUGUSTINS,   4u>-gU8'.tTni,  143:    t.  pi.    An 

order  of  monks  so  nnmed  ttcaa.  8t  Augnstin.    Thn 

word  was  apt  to  be  contiacted,  and  the  monka  caUnd 

Austin  firiart. 

AULAHIAN,  i«-lare'4-^n,  90,  41:  a.  and  <. 
A  pertaining  to  a  hall: — i.  A  member  of  a  hall  as 
difttmgubhca  from  a  member  of  a  college. 

Au'-lic,  a.    Appertaining  to  a  hall  or  pola 
distinctively  applied  to  a  council  of  the  German 
pire.  of  power  to  decide  without  MHP^  ■U  ^^ 
or  ught  mto  the  emperor's  court. 

AULD,  lv>ld,  123:  a.  Old.  [Scotch] 

AULETIC=4u-ldt'-ick,   88:    a.     Belonging    lo 

AULN,  SA&n,  139 :  i.  A  varying  French  ell  measure. 

AuAl'-age,  99 :  #.    Measurement  by  the  ell. 

To  AUMAIL=ili&-maU',  ».a.  To  variegate.  [Oba.] 

AUNT,  int,  122 :  $,    A  fkther's  or  mother's  aisler. 

AURA==tw'-riu,  [Lat.]  2, 169 :  «.  A  word  em- 
ployed in  English  to  signify  the  exhalation  of  Hue 
particles  (Vom  a  body.  cousUtutiog  rJJlwnMm,  aroma,  tic. 

AURATE,  lu>'-riu,<.  AeombhuUonoftheoxyde 

of  gidd  with  a  base. 
Au'-RATB,  «.    A  kind  of  pear,  to  called,  allusively  ta 

gold. 
Au'-ra-ted,  2 :  a.  Resembling  gold. 
Au'-re-ate,  a.    Golden;  exoellent  [OIm.] 
Au'»ric,  a.   Compounded  with  gold,  as  attnc  add, 
Av-RBf'iJ-jtf  90 :  s.    The  nymph  or  chryaalb  of  an 

insect.  f>om  which  it  changes  to  a  winged  stale,  so 

called  from  the  colour. 
Al-ue'-o-l^,  m.    a  circle  of  rays  called  a  glory. 
Ai-Rii-'-BR-ors,  87, 120:  a.  Bearing  or  containing 

gold. 
AURICLE,  IV-r^-cl,  123,  105,  101:  «.    The 

external  ear;  also  two  appendages  to  the  heart  whidi 

cover  the  ventricles,  and  resemble  eara. 


labour  of  Hercules,  who  cleaned  the  stable. 

Tb«  •cb«me«  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbere  reftr,  precede  the  DIctieaary. 

FoWett:  gaU'-wA\):  chip'-mdn:  pl-pl':  }|\n:  g^:  j*QO»  t.  tf.  yrw,  55  :  a,  i,  ^  Ac 
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Ao-rkZ-o-lar,  38 :  a.    Within  the  tenao  ol  hearing ; 

nnvt.  MM  eooTvyvd  only  to  the  cat;  traditional. 
Ao-ric'-tt-LaHjr,  lOb:  ad.    In  a  Mcret  manner. 
Ai;>ftxc/«L'-LJiTB,  a.    Shaped  like  the  ear. 
Au-rtc'^-a-la'-tedy  a.    Uaring  Urge  or  long  eara. 
Ao-ric'Hi-Itfy  i,    A  apeeiea  of  primrow  called,  from 

the  shape  of  its  leaves,  Bear*t  ear, 

Ar'-Rl-«ciXP,  (-r^cilp,)  s.  An  instrument  used  in 

ekaning.  or  operating  upon,  ihe  ears. 
Al'-kist,  #•    A  surgeon  for  disorders  of  the  ear. 

AtV-dni-TA^-TTOW,  85,  89 :  *.  The  act  or  practice 
«tf  listening  to;  in  medicine,  a  method  of  distingnish- 
icg  some  dianasM  by  listening  to  sounds  through  a 
tnbe  applied  to  the  part 

AX:R1GATI0N,  lu-'-rl-gi^-shun,  123,  89:   t. 
act  or  practice  of  driving  horses  harnessed  to 


Ai;RORA:»i«-rort'-^»  47:  $.  The  goddess  that 
open*  tbe  fr^tes  of  day :  the  morning ;  a  meteor  seen 
in  the  north,  and  heoce  called  ^srora  Bormlit ;  a  spe* 
cie»  of  crovfooC 

Aa-rc/-ral;  a.  Belonging  to  the  morning,  or  northern 

lichts. 

AUSPICE,  i  /-spYss,  123,  105 :  *.  iing,  )     The 

AUSPICES,  Iu:'-spis9-£z,  14, 151 :  t.  p/.)  omen 

er  cnms  of  an  ondtrrtakiDg.  such  as  used  to  be  dmwn 

ftvB  b:rds;    (sre  A  agar.  Sec.;)    laTourable  appear- 

aners;  pfoCection;  influence. 

To  Ao'-4p<-cate,  105  :  v.  a.  To  giro  a  fkToorable 
tarn  to ;  to  fareshow;  to  begin. 

Ao-cpic'-Ml,  (i^D-ftpish'-'al,  95, 147)  a.  Kelating 
la  pCDgaostica. 

Ai>-«pic^«iosni,  (-spTsh'-us,  120)  a.  Having  omens 
of  smctesa ',  pto^wrooB ;  favourable ;  propitious ;  lucky; 
happy. 

.An-spir'-fotm-ly,  105:  ad.    Prosperously. 

Au-ttpic^-MMO-ness,  $,  Appearance;  promising  sue- 


ACSTERE=»i»-Stcre',  123,43:  a.  Severe;  harsh; 

iveid. 
Ao-stere'-ly,  105 :  ad.  Severely ;  rigidly. 
Am  itcre^^net,  «.    Severity,  rigour. 

Ar-»TM'-i-TT,  fi«-«t*r'4-t^,  92,  129,  105)  t. 
Severity ;  mortified  life ;  harsh  discipline. 

Al;STER=.I^D'-8^'^,  36  :  t.  The  south  wind. 
An'-stral,  12:  a.    Southern. 
An'-rtrrne,  (-«tr1n,  105)  a.    Southern. 

Kv^-vTVLdii-x'^'SiAV,  (-a«h'-y5n,  147)  a.  Belong- 
iag  to  the  countries  south  of  Asia,  which  take  the 
gcoera]  name  AmttraloMia,  These  word*  nre  now  com- 
monly eoatraeted  into  Amstralia  AndAtutralian, 

AITH  ENTIC=  Wtt«n'-tTc,  88 :      la.  Having 

ALTHENTICAL=4^»-ft«n'-t^-cal,  j  a  genuine 

eriabi  or  anthority ;  genuine. 
AQ-fAefl'-t»-oiI-ljr»  ad.    After  an  authentic  manner. 
AQ-fAen'-t>-<aI-ness,  #.    The  quality  of  being  an- 


7e  Ao-f  Aen'-ti-catey  v.  a.    To  render  authentic :  to 

catiSle  to  credit. 
Ao-ZAen -t»-ca''-/ion,  «.    The  establishing  by  proof. 

Aa'-zAeo-tic^-i-ty,  (l«'.ft«ii-tW4-t^,)  t.    Ge- 


At'-moB,  (l«'-tV>r,  123,  39)  t.  The  flr«t  beginner 
or  mover;  the  elBdent:  he  that  eflceia  or  produces 
any  thing;  the  first  writer  of  any  thing;  a  writer  in 
geoeraL 

Aa'-/Aor-ess,  t.    A  female  author.     Yet  author  may 

be  QSifd. 
AtZ-lAor-leM)  a.   Without  an  author 
Ao'-zAor-ship,  «.    The  quality  of  being  an  autiior. 
AiW4(/*r»Hll»  90 :  a.    Pertaining  to  authorship. 
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Au-rwoRf-r-Tr,  (A^D-f^of'4-t^.  123, 129, 105)  #. 

Legal  or  genuine  jwwer;  iafluence;  rule;  support; 
testimony:  credibility. 

Au-/Aor"-»-ta'-tive,  (-tTv,  105)  a.  Having  authority ; 
having  an  air  of  authority. 

Au-fAor"-i-ta'-tive-ly,    ad.     In    an    authoritative 

manner. 
Au-/Aor"-i-ta'-tive-nes«,  s.   The  quality  of  being 

autlioritative. 

To  Au'-/Ao-rize,  (-ttA-rlze,)  t>.  a.  To  give  authority; 
tomakelesal;  to  establish  by  authority;  to  justify; 
to  give  credit. 

An'^ho-ri-zs/'-tion,  85,  89  :  $,  Eetablishment  by 
authority. 

AUTO-D.A-FE',  W-tA-da-la^i^  [Sp.l  170: 
Act  of  faith,  a  term  a^ipropriated  to  theoumin[ 
heretics  by  the  Inquisition. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  W-tA-bT-Se^-raftV  123, 
87.  I(i3:  t.  A  man's  life  narrated  by  himself;  the 
practice  of  writing  one's  own  history. 

Au-TOCfl'-rHON,  {hb't6cW-thon,  161)  #.  He  who 
is  supposed  to  have  sprung  fh>m  the  soil  itself  on 
which  ne  lives. 

Au-Toc'-Rii-cr,  92,  98, 101 :  t.  Government  re. 
siding  in,  and  exercised  by,  a  single  person. 

Au."t^ra-tor,  }  '•    ^  •*^*"*«  P^~  «^  ''^'• 
Au-toc'-ra-trur,  (-tricks,  154)1  t,    A  fbmale  ah- 
Au-toc'-ra-trice,  (-trTss,  105)  j  solute  ruler. 

Au'-to-craf'-i-cal,    |  «•  ft|rtdn4ng  to  autocr«^. 

Al'-'to-oraj»h,  (-grif,  163)  t,    A  person's  own 

hand  writing. 
Au'-to-grapA^'-ic,  88 :  la.  Pertaining  to  an  auto. 
Au'-to-grapA^-J-cal,     j  graph. 

Ac-TOu'-^-TON,  «.    A  machine  having  Belf.motlon 

by  internal  machinery. 
C^  The  classical  plural  is  aihtomf-a-ta,  but  the  English 

plural,  automcUons,  may  be  safely  used. 

Au-to-mat'-ic,  88 : 1  a.  Belonging  to  an  automaton; 
Au-to-inat'-i'>caI,    /  also,  involuntary,  as  are  certain 

muscular  actions. 
Aju-tom'-o-towsy  120:  a.    Automatic. 
Au'-TO-MATH,  t.    A  self-taught  person. 

Au-TON'-o-Mr,  105:  t.   The  living  accoidiog  to 

one's  own  law. 
Au'-TOi^sr,  105 :  #.  The  seeing  wlthone*s  own  eyes. 
Au-toj/'ti-cal,  a.    Seen  with  one's  own  eyes. 
Au-top'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  By  the  evidence  of  one's  eyes. 

AUTUMN,  4V-tum,  123,  156:  t.  The  third 
season  of  the  year,  astronomically  beginning  on  the 
23d  Sept.  but  popularly  comprising  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October. 

Au-tum'-Dol,  1 2 :  a.  and  t.  Belonging  to  autumn : 
— t.  A  plant  that  flowers  in  autumn. 

AUXESIS,  &Mog-x6'-cii,  154:  t.  Amplification. 

AUXIUAR,  Wzil'-yar,  123,154,  95,  146:1 

AUXIUARY,  lM5g-ztr-yar4>j.  129, 105 :  / 
a.  andf.  Assisting;  in  grammar,  asdsting  to  conjugate 
other  verbs  :s.  Helper ;  confederate ;  the  plural.  Auxi- 
liaries, often  means  foreign  troops  employed  in  war. 

AtLT-il'-ia-tor-y,  (4«g-Etl'-yd-t5r-^)  a.  As- 
sisting. 

To  AVAlL=i-vi\1',  V.  a.  and  ft*   To  profit ;  to 

promote : — iiea.  To  be  of  use. 
.^-vail',  «.  Profit,  advantage. 
A'VaW'a'h\f,  101 :  a.   Profitable,  powerfhl.  usefiil. 

.^-vail'-a-blr-ness,  s.  Power  to  promote  the  end 
sought ;  legal  force. 

/^-vail'-a-bly,  105 :  ad,  PowerftUly,  legally,  validly. 
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Usefulness. 
J%»  sign  =  Is  OMd  afttr  modes  of  «p«lliog  ttiat  liave  so  Irrtfalarltj  of  seond. 

Bitab-uo>  t.  e,  miuion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e .  viiion,  165 :  Aln,  166 :  ftiiin,  166, 


AVI 


AWA 


To  AV  ALE=sa-vaU',  v.  a.  To  let  fiUl,  to  dcpreu. 

rObs.] 
Av^.j-i^ycHE',  (av''-a.l6n|?sh',  [Fr.]   170)  i. 

A  vast  body  of  snow  sliding  down  a  mountain. 
AV  ANT-COURIER,  av'-Sng-coor^'^-f r,  [ Fr.] 

170 :  t.  A  messenger  dispatched  before  to  notify  the 

approach  of  others. 
^-VANi^-oAno,  (^-vong'-gard,  [Fr.]  170)  ».  The 

van ;  the  first  body  of  an  army. 
AVARICE,  av'-a-riss,  105:  «.  Covetousnets. 
Av'-a-ric''-itfW8,  (rish'-us,  95,  147)  a.  Covetous. 
Av'-a-ric"-»ous-ly,  1 05  :  ud.    Covetously. 
A  v'-a-r  ic"-J0t/9-ne88, «.  The  quality  of  being  covetous. 

AVAST=a-vSst',  interj.    Hold!  stop!  stay!    [A 

•ea-fermj 
A  V  ATA  K=$v'-<3-tar",  «.  The  Incarnation  of  Hindoo 

mythology. 
A V  A  U  N  T=d-v«NBnf ,  1 23,  1 22 :  interj.    Hence  ! 

begone! 
To  A  V  EL.— See  before  Avulsed. 

AVE-MARY,a"-v^ma'-r^,4l,  105:  ».  Anad- 

dress  to  the  Virgin  in  catholic  devotion. 
AVENACE0US,av^-na"-8h'us,  147:  a.   Be- 

longing  to.  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  oata. 
Av'-e-nage,  9§  :  «.    a  certain  quantity  of  oats  paid 

to  a  lan^OTd. 
Av'-e-nor,  s.  Anciently,  an  officer  of  the  royal  stables. 

To  AVENGE=a-v€ngc',  r.  a.  To  take  Tengeance 

for,  without  malice;  to  punbh. 
A'\exi^'geT,  36  :  s.    One  who  avenges, 
^-venge-ment,  t.    Vengeance. 
A-\eti  -geance,  t.    Vengeance.   [Obs.] 

AVENTURE,  a-v«n'./«re,  (-t&rt,  147)  «.  A 
mischance,  causing  a  man's  death,  without  felony. 

AVENUE=&v'4-n&,  92.  189:  $,  A  way  by 
which  a  place  may  be  cnter^:  an  alley  of  trees  to  an 
entrance. 

Tu  AVER^a-ver',  35 :  v,  a.  To  declare  positively. 

^-ver'-ment,  «.  Declaration  :  in  law.  an  offer  of  the 
defendant  to  Justify  an  exception ;  also,  the  act  as  weU 
as  the  oir«>r. 

AVERAGE=iv'-«r-i^,92, 129,99:  ».  and  a. 
Oiiginnily,  the  duty  which  the  tenant  paid  the  king 
or  other  lord  by  the  service  of  beasts  ancl  carriages ;  in 
a  more  modern  sense,  the  contribution  that  merchants 
make  toward  the  losses  of  such  as  have  their  goods 
cast  overboard  in  a  tempest ;  also,  a  small  duty  paid 
to  the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care  of  goods  over  and 
above  the  freight ;  and  hence  its  general  and  common 
import,  viz., medium,  mean  proportion: — adj.  Medial; 
containing  a  mean  proportiun. 

To  Av'-er^age,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  fix  the  mean  of 
unequal  quantities : — neu.  To  form  a  medial  quantity. 

AVERPENNY,iv"-er-p«n'-n^,85:  ».  Money 
paid  toward  the  kins's  carriages  b^  rent  from  land,  in- 
stead of  service  by  tne  beasta  in  kind. 

To  AVERRUNCATE,  av'-«r-rung"-cAtt,  158: 
r.  a.  To  root  up. 

To  AVERT=a-vert',  35 :  r.  a.  and  n.  To  turn 
aside ;  to  cause  to  dislike ;  to  put  away :— aeit.  To 
turn  away. 

^-ver'-ter,  t.    The  person  or  thing  that  turns  away. 

.^-VBRSe',  153:  a.    Disinclined  to ;  not  favourable. 

^-verse'-ly,  1 05  :  ad.    Unwillingly,  backwordly . 

^-verse'-ness,  t.     Unwillingness,  disinclination. 

Av'-er-sa"-/ion,  8.^,  89  :  *.    Aversion.  [Little  used.] 

j4-ver''aion,  (-shun,  147)  s.  Hatred;  dislike;  ab- 
horrence ;  the  cause  of  aversion. 

AVIARY,  a'-v4-5r-^.  90,  146,  129':  #.  A  place 
enclosed  to  keep  birds  in. 

AVIDITY,  a-vid'4-t^  105:  $.  Greediness; 
eagerness. 


.^-vid'-J-^ttS,  120:  a.    Greedy,  eager, 
^-vid'-i-ows-ljr,  ad.    Greedily,  eagerly. 
To  AVILE=«a-viU',  r.  a.    To  depreciate.  [Oba.] 
To  AVISE,  a-vizt',  137 :  p.  n.   To  consider.  [Oba.] 

AVITOUS,  2v'4-tU8,  120 :  o.  Left  by  ancestoia. 
[Obs] 

To  AVOCATE=iv'-A-dlte,  92, 99 :  v.  a.  To  caU 
oflT.  oraway.  [Obs.] 

To  .^-voke',  r.  a.    To  avocato.  [Oba.] 

Av'-o-ca'-tive,  105  :  a.  That  calls  away,  or  employm. 

Av'-0-ca''-/ton,  t.    The  act  of  calling  away ;  the  busi- 
ness that  calls  aifk*ay  or  employs  a  maiu    It  should  \^ 
distinguished  from  vocation,  or  a  roan's  ordinary  call 
ing,  but  i$  commonly  confounded  with  it. 

To  AVOID=a-void',  29 :  v,  a.  and  «.  To  shun ;  to 
escape  (torn }  to  endeavour  to  shun ;  to  evacuate :  to 
vacate;  to  annul: — neu.  To  retire;  to  become  void  ur 
vacant 

yf-void'-er,  t.    He  who  avoids. 

A-void'-a-hW,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  avoided. 

^-void'-ance,  «.  The  act  of  avoiding :  the  course  by 
which  any  thing  is  carried  oflT;  in  law,  the  act  of  be- 
cmiug  vacant  by  death,  cession,  deprivatioo,  &c.; 
also,  the  act  of  annulling. 

.<^-void'-less,  a.    Inevitable. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  av'-fr-d&-poizi",  [Fr.]  170, 
189 :  I.  and  a.  A  weight  of  which  the  pound  contaius 
sixteen  ounces,  and  braring  to  the  pound  Troy  the  pro- 
portion of  17  to  14. 

AVOLATION,  Xv'-i-la''-.'wn,  89:  t.  A  flying 
away. 

7b  AVOUCH=a-vowtch',  31,63 :  v.a.  To  affirm ; 
to  maintain;  to  vindicate. 

./4-VOUch',  M,    Declaration,  evidence.  [Obs.] 

.^-vouch'-er,  36  :  t.    He  that  avouches. 

^-vouch'-a-blr,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  avouched. 

.^-vouch'-ment,  s.  Declaration ;  the  act  of  avouching. 

To  AVOW=a-VOw',  31  :  v.  a.    To  declare  openly. 

.^-vow'-rr,  36  :  «.   He  that  avows  or  justifies. 

A-yovf''a'h\e9  101  :  a.    That  may  be  avowed. 

i^-vow'-a-bly,  ad.    In  an  avowable  manner. 

^-vow'-al,  «.  Open  declaration;  Justificatory  ad- 
mission. 

^-vow'-ed-Iy,  105  :  ad.    In  an  avowed  manner. 

w^-vow-ee',  s. — See  Advowee. 

^-vow'-ur,  i.  In  law,  is  where  one,  having  taken 
distress  for  rent,  and  Che  other  suing  forth  a  replevin, 
the  taker  justifies  in  his  own  right,  and  avows  tb« 
taking. 

AVOUTRY.— See  Advoutry. 
To  AVEL=a-vel',  v,  a.  To  pull  out,  or  away.  [Oba.] 
A'WiMEO^,  (-vulst,  n4,143);iar/.a.  Plucked  oat. 
A'VuV-Mwn,  (-shun,  147)  s.    A  plucking  out  or 
asunder. 

To  AWAlT=a-wa\t',  v,  a.  To  expect ;  to  attend  ;  to 

remain  in  expectation  oL 
A-\ra\tfjS,    Ambush.  [Obs] 

To  AWAKE=a-wak<', 
I  AwOKB^a-wokc', 

AwAKBD=a-wa\kt',  114, 143 
por: — neu.  To  break  ftom  sleep, 
/f-wake',  a.    Not  asleep ;  in  a  state  of  vigilance. 

To  A-vr&'-ken,  (-kn,  1 14)  r.  a.  and  n.   To  awake, 
^-wa'-k^n-f  r,  $,    The  person  or  thing  that  awakens. 

To  AWARD,  a-w^>»rd',   140,  37  :  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  adjudge: — neu.  To  decree. 

A'Vfaid't  9*    Judgement,  sentence,  determination. 
A-vard'-fT,  36  :  «.    One  that  awards. 
AWARE=a-war*',  41 :  «.    Vigilant,  apprised. 


] 


v,a.  and  n.  To 
rouac  out  of  sleep ; 
to  raise  from  tor- 


Tb«  •cbcmes  entire,  and  Um  prlociples  to  wbleh  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  DIctioaary. 
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AZY 

T«  J'^zj^y  r.  ft.    To  beware.  [Not  in  tue] 

A  WAY=J-wi</,  ad.  and  inltrj.  In  a  state  of  absence 

from,    /eaaaw  oimtjf  ict<A.  I  cannot  endure  :—u/«r/. 

Btfgooel  ^ 

AWE=i«,  ff.    Bererenlial  fear. 

fS'  The  word  U  much  UBed  in  composition,  as.  owf-ioxiL 

Aw^-farl,  117:  ff.    Striking  with  awe. 

Aw'-W-ly,  105  :  a//,    in  an  awftil  manner. 

AwMWl-Dess,  #.    The  quality  of  being  awM,  solem- 
Bity. 

Aw'-leag,  o.     Wanting   reverence;    wanting   power 
to  awe. 

To  Awr,  ».  «.    To  strike  with  reverence  or  fear. 

To  AWIIAPE,  a-hwapt',  160:  r.a.   To  strike,  to 

coofirand.  [obs.] 
t>  Fr«a  this  verb  comes  the  vnigar  word  to  whop. 

A  WEATHER,  d-wdth'-ff,  ad.    To  the  wind  side 
«f  the  ship. 

AWHILE, a-hwTli'.  160;  ad.    Sometime. 

AWKWARD,  Iwk'-word,  140,  38:  a.    Clumsy; 
unhandy;  inelegant;  unpolite;  perverse. 

^"^'-^•rd-Jy*  105:  ad,    in  an  awkward  manner. 
Awk  -ward-neas,  #.    Clumsiness,  inelegance. 
AWL«i«|,  #.    A  pointed  instrument  to  bore  holes. 
Awi'-w«rt,  141  :  #.    A  plant  with  awl.shaped  leaves. 
AWM ,  t«m,  «.    A  Dutch  measure  equal  to  a  tierce. 
A^^=a»n>  *.    The  heard  of  com  or  grass. 
Awn'-les?,  a,     Wilhoat  awn  or  beard. 
Awn'^,  105  :  a.    H«ring  awn  or  beard. 

4  wJJL^""*^°'"'"S' *•  A  slight  covering  for  shade. 
AW  OKE. — See  To  Awake. 

^^^^\^'^'  ^^^ '  *"'•  ^°*  *"  «*  straight  direcUon ; 
»Bquely;  asquint,  with  oblique  vision;  not  cquaUy 
«*»««««  two  points;  not  in  a  right  state,  perversely. 

AXE,  lick»,  1 54 :  t.  A  sharp  instrument  for  hewinc 
•ad  cfaopiring.  ** 

AXILLARY,  Scks'-TMar-fj,  154,  103 :  «.  Per. 
«w«ng  to  the  arm-pit. 

*^^|2M,  5ck'-»^-um,  154, 146,  147 :  #.  a  self. 
CTident  truth;  more  accurately,  a  required  a  prum 
eaoditioa  or  capabthty  of  the  mind,  laid  down  in  the 
■»»  of  a  general  proposition. 

Ay-HO-matJJ-ic,  88  :   \  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  having 
A^-i-o-mar'-i-Cfll,      [  the  nature  of  an  axiom. 
^ii?'  ^cki'-ig,  154  :  1.   The  line,  real  or  imaginary. 

S^EUS  i**"*"?**  »ny  thing,  and  on  wWch  it  may 
be  snpposed  to  revolve;  ' 

Ax'-i.^,  (5ck'-«l,  101)  s.  The  pin  or  pole  on  which 

the  wheel  turns,  also  called  ayietree, 
AY,  T-iu^  5 :  ad.   Yes. 
A  YE=i^  ad.    Always ;  Ibr  ever. 
AYRY. — Sec  Airy,  or  iErie. 

AZIMLTH,  32'4-mu(*,  92,  105:  t.  The  arch 
of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  meridian  of  the 
JMMe  an<l  the  aznnuth  or  vertical  circle  passing  thronsh 
the  centre  of  the  object.  Magnetical  oiimuth  is  the 
ardi  rf  the  horison  between  the  sun's  axlmuth  circle 
•ad  ihe  magnetical  meridian;  and  the  azimuth  com- 
pass u  an  instrument  fcr  finding  the  magnetic  azimuth. 

AZ0TE=a2'-it<,  t.  Mephitic  air.  or  nitrogen,  so 
called  as  being  rfe«/r«cfi«r  of /j^e.    See  .\-. 

^zof-ic,  83  :  a.    Pertaining  to  azote. 

AZURE,  a'-xh'oor,   147:  a.    Sky  blue;  in  he- 

laldry,  blue. 
To  A'-ri/re,  v.  a.    To  colour  blue. 
A'-r«rrrd.  (-xh'oord,  1 14)  part,  a.    Coloured  azure. 

AZYMOUS,  «2'-4-inu8,  105,  120:  a.  Unloa. 
\euei.—»et  A-. 


BAC 


B. 


B,  the  second  letter  of  the  alphabet     lU  sound  is  ths 
76th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.    As  an  jibbre- 
viatkm  in  writing,  it  generally  standi  for  baccaiuureus 
or  bachelor,  as  B.  A.,  B.  D.,  B.  L, 

BAA,  hi,  07  :  #.    The  cry  of  a  slieep. 

To  Baa,  v,  a.    To  cry  like  a  sheep. 

To  BABBLE,  bib'-bl,  101 :   v,  n.  and  a.    To 

prattle  like  a  chUdi  to  talk  idly;  to  teU  secrets:  to 

talk  much:— art.  To  prate. 
Bab'-bUr,  36  ;  *.    An  idle  talker,  a  teller  of  secrets. 
Bab'-blr,  s.    idle  talk,  senseless  prattle. 
BaV-bl^ment,  #.    Senseless  prate. 
BAB E» babe,  *.    An  inftint 
Ba'-ber-y,  1  ^9,  105  :  #.    Finery  to  please  an  infant. 
Ba'-bish,  a.    ChUdish. 

B a'-b  r,  (ba'-blH,  vuljjrarly,  Uh'-h^)  m.  Au  in&nt. 
Ba'-by-hood,  (-ho6d,  1 18)  #.  The  state  of  inftmcy. 
Ba'-by-isli,  a.    ChUdish. 

BA  BOON-rba-b(Bn',  t,    A  monkey  of  the  largest 
kind.  * 

BABYLONIAN.  b$b'^.lo"-n^-5n,  85,  90:  a, 
rertainiog  to  Babykm;  like  the  language  of  Babel; 

BAC=back,  t,  A  tub  for  cooling  wort;  a  sort  of  boat. 
BACCA=bSc'-C^,  i.    In  botany,  a  berry. 
Bac'-c/i-ted,  a.    Havhig  berries ;  beset  with  pearls. 
Bac-cir-er-OttS,  (-«tr-gr-us)  a.    Bearing  berries. 
Bac-civ'-o-roKf,  o.    Feeding  on  berries. 

BACCALAUREATE=b«c/-ca-llV-rWte,  90: 
I.  The  degree  of  bachelor. 

BACCH.ANAL,b«c'-ca.n51,  161 :  )    ,  and  ^ 
BACCHANALIAN,  bic'-ca-na"-  >  A  devotee  Jo 
14-an,85,90:  J  Bacchus,     a 

drunkard;  the  former  word,  in  the  plural,  also  signifies 
tiM  feasU  of  Bacchus,  or  SaccAaao/fa .— a.  Appertain- 
ing to  drinking  and  revelry. 
Bac-cAant',  t,  mat.  l  a  bacchanal.  The  idk>m  is 
Bac-cAante',  s.  /em,  /  French :  as  English  words, 
they  have  the  same  pronunciation,  bac-cant'.    The 

Cral,  bacchantes,  is   classical,  and   is   pronounced 
-cau'-teei. 

Bac'-cAic,  (-kick)  a.    Jovial,  drunken. 

Bac'-CHZ-us,  t.    A  poetic  Ibot,  such  as  in  «-va-rT. 

BACnELOR=bitch'4.1or,  63,38:  #.  A  man 
unmarried;  a  man  who  lakes  his  first  degree  at  the 
university ;  a  knight  of  the  lowest  order. 

Bach'-e-lor-ship,  t.    The  slate  of  being  a  bachelor. 

Bach'-e-lor>bui^-tons,  114,  143:  #.  Tho  herb 
campion. 

BACK=blick,  $.  a,  and  ad.  The  hinder  part  of 
the  body » the  outer  part  of  the  hand;  the  rear;  the  place 
behind;  the  part  of  any  thing  out  of  sight;  the  thick 
part  of  any  tool,  opposed  to  the  edge ;  the  cover  of  a 
book:— a.  That  is  behind,  or  applwd  behind;  that  is 
out  of  sight;  that  has  been  passed  by:-orf.  To  the 
place  from  which  one  came ;  backward ;  behind ;  towards 
thing*  past;  again,  in  return ;  again,  a  second  time. 

To  Back,  9.  a.  and  n.  To  mount  on  the  back  of  a 
horse ;  to  place  on  the  back ;  to  maintain ;  to  Justify, 
to  second  ;—neu.  To  move  or  go  back. 

BackfJ,  (bickt,  114,  143)  parf,  a.  Having  a 
back;  seconded. 

To  Back'-bitr,  V,  a.    To  censure  the  absent. 

Back'-bi-trr,  36  :  #.    a  privy  calumniator. 

Back'-bi-ting,  72 :  t.    Secret  detraction. 

Back'-done,  i.    Tlie  bone  of  the  back. 


The  .Ign  =  Is  u««J  after  modes  oftpellins  »»>•»  b«vo  no  Irregtilwlry  of  soiind. 

CMsonnnti:  muh-un,  i.  #.  m'$fion,  165  :  vuh-un.  i.  e,  vision,  165  :  ttin,  166 :  Ih^n,  166. 
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Back'-OOOR.  (-dArt,  108)  *.    Tlie  door  behind  the 

hous^. 
Back'-oround^  #.    Oroand  behind ;  obscurity. 
Back'-PIECE,  (-pect,  103)  *.     Armour  at  the  bock. 
Back'-side,  s.    The  hind  port ;  the  posteriors. 
7b  Back-slidk',  81 :  v.  m.  To  Ml  off;  to  apostatlxe. 
Back-sli'-der,  36  :  «.    An  apostate. 
Back-«li'-diog,  72 :  «.    Transgression,  apostasy. 
Back'-STAFK,  «.    A  kind  of  qnadraut 
hACu/sTAUUh  143:  «.    The  private  stairs. 
B  ack'-stayS)  15)  :  #.  Ropes  that  strengtheo  the  masts. 

Back'-siforOj  (-sAard,  130,  145)  «.  A  sword  with 
one  sharp  edge ;  and  a  stick  with  a  basket-handle. 

BACK'-w.<iitD,  (-word,  140,  38)  ad,  a,  and  «. 
With  the  back  forward;  tonranis  the  back;  in  a 
back  direction;  toward  something  post;  fkt)m  a  better 
to  a  worse  state ;  in  time  past :— a.  lichind  in  progTesB ; 
unwilling;  hesitating;  sluggish;  dull:— «.  The  state 
behind  or  past. 

Back'-wardr,  143  :  ad.    Backward. 

Back'-ward-ljr,  105  :  ad.    Unwillingly,  perversely. 

Back'-Ward-ness,  t.  Tardiness ;  dulncss. 

BACKGAMMON=back-gim'-mon,  18:  i.  A 
Welsh  word,  signifying  a  little  battle;  a  game  with 
box  and  dice, 

BACON,  ba'-kn,  1 14>  116 :  «.  The  flesh  of  a  hog 
salted  and  dried. 

BACULOMETRY,  Wtc'-iVl6m''4-tr^  87 :  *. 

The  practice  of  measuring  by  baculi  or  staves. 
BAD=bl[d,  a.    111 ;  not  good ;  vicious ;  hurtfltl. 
Bad'-ly^  ad.    In  an  ill  manner ;  not  well. 
Bad'-ness,  t.    Want  of  good  qualities. 
BADE.— See  To  Bid. 
BADGE=b&dg'e,  «•    A  mark  or  oognizance  worn ;  a 

token  by  which  one  is  known. 
To  Badge,  t;.  a.   To  mark ;  to  distinguish  by  a  badge. 

BADGERs:bl[d'-j^r,  64  :  t.    An  animal  so  named. 
To  Bad'-g^y  V.  a.    To  worry  as  in  a  badger  hunt. 

BADGER=blid'-jfr,  64.  36 :  t.  One  licensed  to 
buy  victuals  in  one  place  for  sale  in  another. 

BADINAGE,  bSd''-i-uizh',[Fr.]  170:  #.  Light, 
playful  discourse. 

To  BAFFLE,  b^f-fl,  101 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  elude, 
to  confound: — neu.  To  practise  deceit. 

Baf-flf  r,  36  :  t.    One  that  baffles. 

B  AG=bllg,  t.  A  sack  or  pouch ;  that  part  of  animals 
in  which  some  particular  juices  are  contained  {  an 
ornamental  purse  attached  to  the  hair  in  a  man's  full 
dress^  in  commerce,  a  determinate  quantity  of  goods. 

To  Bag,  V.  a.  and  «.  To  put  into  a  bag: — neit.  To 
swell  Uke  a  fViIl  bag. 

Bau'-oaqr,  99  :  t.    The  ftimiture  of  an  urmy. 

BAGATELLE,  bSg'-i-t^F,  [Fr.l  170:  #.  A  trifle. 

BAGGAGE,  bSg'-gAge,  99:  #.  A  worthless  wo- 
man ;  a  flirt— See  also  under  Bag. 

B AGN 10,  b&n'-y6,  1 57, 1 46 : «.  A  bathing  house ; 
a  brothel. 

BAGPlPE=bJg'-pTpe,   #.     A  musical  instrument 

consbting  of  a  bag  and  pipes. 
Bag'-pi-per;  36 :  «.    A  player  on  the  bogpiiie. 

BAGUETTE,  bd-gix^t',  [Fr.]  t.  A  little  round 
moulding. 

To  BAlL=baU,  100:  r.  a.  Originally,  to  deliver 
to  another;  approprbtely. a  law  term,  signifying  to 
liberate  by  giving  a  prisoner  to  his  friends,  who  are 
security  that  ho  shall  appear  and  answer  in  court;  in 
strictnew.  the  magistrate  bails  the  prisoner;  but  the 
sureties  are  also  said  to  bail  him  by  procuring  his  re- 
lease :  the  word  is  also  applied  to  the  delivery  of  goods 
In  trust. 

BaiK-a-bU,  101  :  a.    Capable  of  behig  bailed. 


Bail'-or,  1 77  :  «.    One  who  delivers  goods  in  truftt. 

Bail-ec^  s.    One  who  receives  in  trust 

Bail,  #.  The  release  of  a  prisoner  on  seenrity  taken 
for  his  appearance  in  court;  the  larger  term  is  main- 
prise; it  abo  means  the  person  or  persons  who  five 
security;  and  sometimed  the  sum  t»  money  in  which 
they  are  boimd  •,  al^  a  certain  limit  within  a  foreat. 

Bair-bond, «.  The  bond  given  for  appearance  in  cooit. 

Bail'-ptece,  (-p^ce,   103)  «.    A  slip  of  pardiment 
or  paper,  containing  a  recognisance  of  bail  above,  or 
to  the  action. 
Bail'-meDt,  t.    Delivery  of  goods  in  trust 
Bail'-iflf,  s.    Formerly,  the  officer  of  a  hundred,  who 
administered  justice  to  the  people;  but  the  handled 
courts,  except  certain  (hinchises,  are  swallowed  in  the 
county  courts,  and  bailiffs,  as  to  their  name  and  office, 
are  grown  into  contempt,  their  oflice  beins  to  arreat 
persons,  to  collect  flnes.  to  summon  Junes,  attend 
assizes,  and  execute  writs  and  process,  as  offioera  of  the 
sheriff;  also,  the  under-steward  of  a  manor. 
Bail'-t-wick«  «.    The  space  within  which  a  bailiff  hod 

jurisdiction. 
Bail'-jr^  105 :    «.     A  contraction  for  bailiff,  or   for 

bailiwick. 
BAlRN=ba'\rn,        )  «.    That  which  was  bora;  a 
BARN=barn,  33 :  /  chUd.  [Provin.] 
BAIT=bate,  t.    Any  substance  for  food ;  hence  sndi 
substance  or  its  appearance  exhibited  as  a  lure ;   a 
temptation  generally ;  food  token  by  men  or  beasta  for 
reft«shment  on  a  journey  j  wkiU  bait  is  a  small  ftah  </ 
the  Thames. 

To  Bait,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  put  food  as  a  lore ;  to  give 
food  fur  refrcshmeat  on  a  journey  :-~»eu.  To  stop  and 
refresh  by  fuml. 

7b  BAlT=hat<,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  attack;  to  haraaa 
with  the  help  of  others: — aea.  To  flutter,  hover.  «•  stMiw 
other  symptoms  of  attacking,  as  a  hawk  about  to 
its  prey. 

BA  IZE=baze,  189 :  «.   A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 

To  BAKE=bakt,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  heat  in  a  cd< 
place ;  to  cook  in  an  oven ;  to  harden  with  heat : — « 
To  do  the  work  of  baking}  to  be  lieated  or  baked. 

Ba'-kT,  36  :  t.  One  whose  business  is  to  bake. 

Bake'-bouse,  t.    The  work  place  a4)oining  an  oven. 

Ba'-ker-^,  $,  A  baker's  work-places  and  o\-en. 

Ba'-king,  t.    That  which  is  baked,  or  to  be  baked. 

BALANCEsbal-ance,«.  One  of  the  powers  in 
mecltanics ;  a  pair  of  scales  t  thi*  act  of  comparing  two 
things ;  the  overplus  of  weight  i  tliat  which  is  wanting 
to  mike  two  parts  i  f  an  account  even ;  equipoise ;  the 
beating  part  of  a  watch;  the  sign  Librtu  \ 

To  Bal'-ance,  82 :  v.  a,  and  i».  To  weigh  In  acalcs ; 
to  regulate  the  weight ;  to  counterpoise;  to  regulate  an 
account;  to  pay  what  will  make  an  afcoonnteven:— 
neti.  To  hesitite,  to  fluctuate. 

Bal'-an-c^r,  36:  t.    One  thai  balances. 
BALASS=bSr-as8,  t.    A  variety  of  spinel  ruby. 

BALCONY,  bil'-c^n^  81,  105 :  «.  A  frame  or 

gallery  before  the  wiudow  of  a  house. 
{ty-  'J'he  accent  has  shifted  from  the  second  to  the  first 
syllable  withiu  these  twenty  years. 

BALD,  btvild,  112:  a.    Wanting  hair  ;  without  the 
usual  covering;  tmadomed;  inelegant;  mean;  naked. 
Bnld'-Iy,  105:  ad.    Nakedly,  meanly,  inelegantly. 
Bald'-ness,  «.    The  want  of  hair ;  ftieanness  of  style. 
Bald'-pate,  «.  A  head  without  hair. 

BALDACHIN,  bSl'-da-kin,  142, 161 :  «.  A  aOk 

canopy ;  an  architectural  canopy. 

BALDERDASH,  bi^B^-d^^-daah,  112,  25:  «. 

Any  thing  jumbled  without  judgement ;  jargon. 
To  Bal'-drr-dash,  v,  a.  To  mix  or  adulterate  liqoom. 

BAI.DRICK,  blr»l'-dnck,  112:  t.  A  girdle. 

To   BALE=ba\l,   v,  a.    To  lave   out     Webaler 
thinks  it  of  the  same  origin  with  To  bail, 
1\i*  MhcmM  riktirff,  and  tti«  prinrlplM  to  wfaidi  th«  ootnben  refer,  precede  the  Dictiooarf. 

Fvweh:  f^X^-yiky.  cbSp'-man  :  p^-p4' :  \isai  g56d:  j*CS,  i.  f./rw,  55  :  a,«,'\,  &c.  fmr/e,  l/I. 
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BALEsb^,  9,    A  iMiiidle.    Seembgly  reUted  to 


9,    A  gtft  b6un.»-See 


Tf  Bale,  r.  a.    To  make  up  into  a  bale,  or  bundle. 
BALE==bi\I,  #.  Miwry,  c*il*mity.  [Obf.] 
Balf^-fMl,  (Q6U  117)  a.    SonowfUl;  pmiicioue. 
Bale'-farl-ly,  105:  ad.    Orieronaly;  pernieiooaly. 

BALEARIC»bil4-ir'.ic  129,88:  a.  An  epi. 
Act  of  Majorcm  and  Minorca,  because  the  nativei  were 
•kSM  at  caating  stones  ftom  a  aling  or  bow. 

BjHts^^TMU,  M.    A  croee  bow. 

BmAW'^Cf  or  BaMis'-tiCy  a.  Pertaining  to  mlsaiye 

BA^EKTbittk,  112.139: 
Bulk. 

BALK,  bi«k,  112, 139:  «.    A  ridge  of  land  left 

aapfoogbed;  a  disappointment 
7e  doAl,  v.   a.   To  firnatiata ;  to   disappoint: — to 

bnn  as  on  a  ridge.  [Obs.] 
Bd/lr-er»  t.    One  that  balks ;  also  one  who,  rtandiirg 

oo  a  high  ridge  or  promontoir.  watches  the  shoals  of 

hrrripg,  and  gives  notice  of  tneir  course  to  the  fisher* 

taPBin  boats. 

BALLy  bi«1,  112:  t.  Any  thing  made  in  a  round 
farm;  a  roand  thing  to  play  with;  a  globe;  the 
cwshioiis  osed  tat  inkug  by  printers. 

BALL,  hi«l,  112:  «.  An  entertainment  of  dancing. 
BALLAD^bUlMf^d,  142:  t.    A  song.  generaUy 

ea  some  hiMorieal  or  popular  subject;  or  of  simple 

mriody.    It  has  many  compounds,  as  BaUad-maker, 

BcUad-^inger,  Batlad-tune,  ftc 
7b  BaK-lad,  v.  fi.    To  make  or  sing  ballads. 
Bu*-l.A-rur,  »,  A  song;  a  Jig.  [Milton.] 
BALLAST=bftlMast,  142:  t.    Weight  put  at 

^  bottom  of  a  ship  to  keep  it  steady ;  that  which 


Ts  Bal'-Ioit,  V.  «.  To  place  baUast;  to  keep  steady. 

Bal-i^4-T001«',  S,    a  luggage  boat  used  in  the  east 

BALLETsbilMlu,  [Fr.)  170:  «.  Adanee  ex- 
hibhiBg  a  story ;  a  kind  of  dramatic  poem.  The  word 
is  related  both  to  hall,  and  haUad. 

BALLISTIC.—See  under  Balister. 

BALLOON =b&l-lS5a',  «.  A  glass  receiver  of  « 
spherical  farm:  an  architectural  ornament  being  ^ 
tall  plued  on  a  pillar;  a  huge  bag,  {{ennrally  of  sUk* 
filled  «ith  a  gas  which  causes  it  to  rise  in  the  air. 

BALLOT=b5l'-lot,  #.  OriginaUy  a  little  ball,  but 
BOW  it  means  that,  m  any  thing  else,  which  is  ased  in 
griiag  a  secret  rote ;  the  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

B«K-let-bodr,  154 :  t.    The  box  need  in  balloting. 

7»  Bal'-Ut,  V.  n.    To  choose  by  ballot 

Bal'-lo-ta^-Zabn,  89 :  «.    A  ToUng  by  ballot.  [LitUe 

BALLOTADE,  MI'MA-tad',  [Fr.l  170 :  t.    A 

low's  Irap  performed  between  two  pillars. 
Balm. — see  under  Balsam. 

BALNEALsUl'-n^l,  142:  a.  Appertainhig 
to  a  bath. 

BtK-iie-«r-3f,  129,  105  :  «.    A  bathing  room. 

BaK-oe-o-tor-jr,  a.    Belonging  to  a  bath. 

BaK-n€-a"-/ton,  89 :  t.    Tlie  act  of  bathing. 

BALSAM,  bi«K-sam,  112. 12:  a.  Any  unctuous 
snaatfe  snbataace  of  sanative  effect ;  in  modem  che- 
•istry,  wmcsb,  vegetable  joices  as  are  liquid,  or  spon- 
taoeoasly  become  concrete,  and  consist  of  a  resinoos 
sabstanee  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or  capable  of 
afbrdfttf  it  by  decoction  or  sublimation. 

Bal-tam'-ic  (bil-^in'-Tc  88)    1142:  a.   Hav. 

Bal-tam'-f-cal,  (b&l-ft&m'-^-cal)/  ing  the  qualities 
of  abalaani. 

BAi.a,  (b^  122,  139)  t.  Balsam,  of  which  word 
it  is  aeootznctioa :  any  valuable  or  ftagrant  ointment ; 
say  thine  that  soothes  or  mitigates ;  it  is  also  the  ap- 
pnpriat^  name  of  several  plants,  particularly  of  the 
genos  Melissa.    The  balm  of  Oilead  is  a  plant  of  the 


genos  Amyrif,  whose  leaves  yield,  when  bruised,  a 
strong  nrumatic  scent;  and  fVom  this  plant  is  obtained 
tluB  Imlsam  of  Mecca,  or  of  Syria,  and  the  balm  of 
Gilcad  of  the  shops. 

Ba/m'-y,  105  :  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  balm; 
soothing. 

7b  Bo/m,  V,  a.    To  anoint  with  balm ;  to  assuage. 

BALTIC,  bi^&l'-tTc,  112:    a.  and  t.    A  sea  so 

named. 
BALUSTER  SB  b&l'-U8-t«r,  t.   A  smaU  column, 

one  of  the  supporters  of  thn  rail  to  a  flight  of  stairs,  or 

the  fhont  of  a  gallery. 
Bal'-ua-t^rd,  (-Urd,  114)  a.    Having  balusters. 
Bal'-U8-trade,  8.    The  balusters,  collectively,  of  a 

gallery,  terrace,  or  top  of  a  building,  &c. 
BAMBOO=biim-bSiy, «.  A  plant  of  the  reed  kind. 
BAMsbim,  «.  A  cheat  [A  cant  word.] 
To  Bam-bo(/-zI^,  101 :  v,  a.    To  deceive ;  to  im. 

pose  on. 
Bam-bo(/-xlfr,  36 :  «.    One  who  deceives  by  low 

tricks. 
BAN=:blln,  f.    A  public  notice  or  edict;  a  cur«e; 

excommunication;  interdiction;  suspension  of  privi- 
leges. 
7b  Ban,  v,  a,  and  it.    To  curse ;  to  proscribe. 

(-ti^.  105)  j    '^^^'^''O'^bbers. 

B  A  N  AN  A  s  bj-ni'-u  J,  98 :  «.   A  species  of  plan. 

tain. 

BANDsbftnd,  t.  A  tie;  any  means  of  nnioa  or 
connection;  something  worn  about  the  neck;  any 
thins  bound  round  another ;  any  flat  low  member  or 
moulding;  a  company  of  soldiers:  a  company  of  per* 
sons  joined  together,  particularly  of  musical  performers. 

7b  Band)  r.  a.  and  n.  To  unite  together ;  to  bind 
with  alMnd;  in  heraldry,  to  bind  with  a  band  of  dif- 
ferent colour  lh>m  the  charge : — neu.  To  associate. 

Ban'-df  r,  36  :  t.    One  that  associates. 

Bau'-dage,  99 :  «.    That  which  binds ;  a  fillet 

BaniZ-box,  154 :  t.  A  slight  box  for  bands  and 
the  like. 

Band'-strino,  72 :  «.  A  string  appendent  to  a  band. 

Bam'-db-lbt,  t.    A  flat  moulding  or  fillet 

Ban'^der-bt,  9.    In  Switxerland,  a  general-in-ehief. 

Bam'-doo,  t.  A  dog  chained  up,  or  bound ;  a  fierce 
dog. 

Ban-do-lbbus',  143  :  i.  pi.  Little  cases  containing 
musket  charges  appended  to  the  band  formerly  slung 
orrr  the  shoulders  of  a  musketeer. 

09*  See  Banditti  under  To  Ban. 

BANDANAsb&n-d&n'-a,  t.    An  East  India  silk 

handkerchief 
BANDROL. — See  Bannerol  under  Banner. 

BANDY,  b&n'-d^  105:  t,  A  club  bent  at  the 
end  for  striking  a  baU  at  play ;  the  play  itselt 

7b  Ban'-dy,  v.  a.  To  beat  to  and  fit>,  or  ttam  one 
to  another;  to  asdtate;  to  toss  about 

BAif^-DT^LBO,  105 :  t.    A  bent  or  crooked  leg. 

Ban'-djf-leggfd,  114  :  a.    Having  crooked  legs. 

BANEi^bane,  t.    Poison;  mischief;  ruin. 

7b  Baoe,  v,  a.   To  poison. 

Bane'-ful,  (-f8&l,  117)  a.    Fbisonons;  destructive. 

Baoe'-ftfl-ljr,  105:  ad.    Perniciously ;  destructively. 

Bane'-fiii-neAs,  t.    Poisonousness ;  destructivenets. 

Bamb'-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  *,    Deadly  nighUhade. 

7b  BANG^bkng,  72:  v.  a.  To  beak;  to  thump 
about 

Bang,  t.    A  blow,  a  thump.  [A  low  word.] 

7b  BANGLE,  bSng'-gl,  158,  v.  a.  To  trifle  away. 

BANIAN,  bSn-y&D',  146:  s,  and  a.  An  East 
Indian,  belonging  to  one  of  the  tribes  that  abstain 
fK>m  animal  wod ;  a  morning  gown,  such  as  is  worn 

Tb»  tlgn  =  b  used  after  tnode*  of  ■ptiling  that  bsr*  no  invgutkrity  of  sound. 

Cbn$9mant9:  rnhh-un,  i.  e.  wtistion,  165  :  Ttzh-un,  i.  e,  viti<m,  165  :  <%in.  166 :  then,  166. 
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bv  a  Banian ;  a  tree  In  the  East:— a.  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  day«i  on  which  no  meat  is  served  out 

To  B.\NISH==b5n'-i8h,  v,  a.  To  exile;  to  drive 
away. 

Ban'-isb-^,  36 :  t.    He  that  banUhet. 

Ban'-ish-ment,  «.    The  act  of  banishing ;  exile. 

BANISTER=bin'-i»-Ur,  #.  A  corruptton  of  Ba- 
luster. 

BANK,b«ngk,  158:  t.  Originally  a  bench ;  what- 
ever  Is  nused  axid  extends  in  a  ridge ;  an  accumnlatkm 
as  of  money;  a  place  where  money  is  laid  up:  the 
persons  managing  a  bank  of  money. 

C^  The  word  is  oAen  compounded,  as  hank-note,  bank- 
but,  bank  stock,  Kcc 

To  Bank,  v,  a.  To  raise  a  bank ;  to  put  money  in  a 
bank. 

Bank'-er,  s.    One  that  keeps  a  bank. 

Bank'-ing^,  72 :  *»    The  business  of  banking. 

Ba;vtc'-rupt,  a,  and  t.  That  is  broken  with  respect 
to  hb  bank  or  stock  of  money :— «.  A  trader  that  breaks. 

Bank'-rupt-cy,  105:  *.  The  state  of  a  bankrupt; 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  is  any  act  that  makes  a  man 
legally  a  bankrupt;  a  comiNixnoa  ofbanknptcy,  U  a 
warrant  granted  in  consequence  <»  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

BAA-QtnnTfi',(bitng-ket',  [Fr.]  170)  i.  A  foot  bank 
liehind  a  parapet  to  stand  on  when  firing  at  the  enemy. 

BAN  N  ER=b5n'-nf  r,  36  :  t.  A  flag ;  a  standard ; 
a  streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance. 

Ban'-n^rrd,  (-nerd,  114)  part,  a.  Displaying 
Iranners. 

Ban'-NBR-IET,  129 :  t.  A  knight  made  in  the  field 
with  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  his  stan- 
dard and  making.it  a  banner ;  a  little  banner. 

Ban'-ner-ol,  (-Ale,  116)*.  AlitUo  flag  or  streamer. 
BANNOCK=b5n'-nock,  t.    A  cake  of  oaten  or 
Imrlcy  meal. 

BANQUET,  bSng'-kwgt,  158,  76,  145:  *.    A 

frast. 
To  Ban'-7tfet,  i>.  a.  and  n.    To  treat  with  feasting : 

—neu.  To  feast;  to  faro  daintily. 
Ban'-^tfet-er,  36  :  «.  A  feaster ;  one  that  makes  feasts. 
Ban'-^uet-ing,  72:  «.    The  act  of  feasting. 
C7-  See  Banquette  under  Bank. 
BANSlIEE,=bSn'-8b*^i.    1.   a«  t^i.^  «.w 
BENSHI,  b5n'-8h^,  105 ;/'•  ^  ^"^^ ^^' 

BANSTICLE,  bSn'-sti-cl,  101:    t.    The  fish 

stickleback. 
BANTAM=ban'-tam,  a.  and  *.  Of  bantam  breed : 

~t.  A  small  fowl  with  fbathercd  shanks,  probably 

first  brought  from  Bantam. 

To  B  ANTER=b5n'-t<T,  36 :  v.  a.  To  play  upon ;  to 

rally. 
Ban'-ter,  t.    Light  ridicule ;  raillery. 
Ban-ter-rr,  129:  #.    One  ilmt  banters. 
B A NTUNG=banl'-lmg,  72 :  t.    A  little  child. 

To  BAPTlZE=b5p-tTzt',  r.  o.  Originally,  to  im- 
merse in  water;  appropriately,  to  administer  the 
sacrament  of  initiation  into  the  christian  church,  to 
christen. 

Bap-ti'-zer,  36  :  t.  One  that  christens. 

Bap'-TISM,  (-ttzm,  1 58)  *.  A  christian  sacrament 
performed  by  ablution,  or  sprinkling,  and  a  form  of 
words. 

Bap-tis'-mal,  a.    Pertaining  to  baptism. 

Bap'-ti«t,  *.    A  bnplirer ;  also  an  Anabaptist 

Bap'-tiit-«r-y,  129,  105:  $,   A  place  for  buptiaing. 

Bap-tis'-t^cyii,  a.    Relating  to  baptism. 

BAR=bar,  33  :  #.  A  long  piece  of  wood  or  metal ; 
•omethtng  which  being  across  a  passage  hinder*  en- 
trance :  a  bolt ;  obstruction ;  a  gate ;  a  rock  or  bank 
of  sand  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour ;  a  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice; (sec  lower  down;)  in  law,  a  peremntory  excc|>- 
tion  against  a  demand  or  plea;  in  hcralary.  a  hori- 


zontal mark  across  the  osctitcheon ;  in  mosie,  the  lins. 
or  the  space  marked  off  by  the  line,  which  indodeaoae 
beat  in  the  time. 

7b  Bar,  v.  a.  To  iasten  with  a  bar;  to  hinder;  to 
shut  out ;  to  exclude  from  use  or  claim ;  to  prohibit ; 
to  except :  in  law,  to  hinder  the  process  of  a  suit ;  in 
farriery,  an  operation  on  a  vein  to  stop  malignant 
humors. 

Bar'-shot,  »,    Half  buUeU  barred  together. 

Bar'-ftfl,  117:  a.    Full  of  obstructions.  [Shaks.] 

Bar-r7-cadk,  (bSr-ri-cad*',)      )  129.  105:    «. 

Bar-rj-ca'-do,  ( b5r-r4-ci'-do,)  /  A  hastily  made 
fortification:  altar;  an  obstruction. 

To  Bar-ri-cade',    \  v.  a.   To  stop  up  a  passage ;  to 

To  Bar-ri-ca'-do,  J  obstruct 

BAH'-Kf-£R,  «.  A  barricade;  a  boundary.  Pope,  in 
one  pLice.  pronounces  ba-reer'. 

Bar,  33  :  #.  A  place  inclosed  by  a  bar,  as  in  coorts 
ofjustice  where  counsellors  plead;  also  where  the  cri- 
minals stand :  and  in  taverns  and  inns  whence  liquors 
are  dispensi'd. 

BaiZ-maid,  «.    The  chief  servant  in  an  inn. 

Bar'-ris-t^r,  (bar'-ris-t^r,  129)  #.  A  cooaaeUor 
at  Itiw. 

BARB=barb,  33  :  «.    A  Barbary  horse  ;  or  pigeon. 

BARB=barb,  33:  «.  That  which  resembles  beard, 
or  grows  in  the  place  of  it ;  the  points  that  stand  back- 
ward in  an  arrow ;  horse-armour. 

To  Barb,  v.  a.  To  shave;  to  fiimish  horses  with 
armour;  to  jag  arrows  with  hooks. 

Bar'-bed,  part,  a.    Armed ;  bearded. 

Bar'-ber,  36  :  #.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  shave. 

To  Bar'-b^r,  v.  a.    To  shave  and  dress. 

Bar"-bfr-mon'-ff?r,  (mun'-gopr,  116, 77^  #.  A  fop. 

Bar'-BvI-ted,  98 :  a.    Jagged  ;  bearded. 

Bar'-bbi.,  t,    A  coarse  river  fish  with  a  barb. 

Bar'-BRR-rf,  t,    A  wild  tmii,  with  spines  or  barbs. 

BARBACANsbar'  jbd-c^n,  «.  A  fortification 
before  tlie  town  walls,  or  at  the  end  of  a  bridge ;  an 
opening  to  shoot  out  at. 

BARBAROUS,  bar'-b^-rus,  120:  a,  rncivi- 
lized;  savage;  unlettered;  contrary  to  the  rales  of 
speech ;  cruel,  inhuman,  brutal ;  foreign. 

Bar'-ba-roi'S-ly,  l.    In  a  barbarous  manner. 
Bar'-ba-rovs-ness,  s.   The  state  of  being  barbarous. 
Bar-ba'-rj-^N,  90,  105 :  «.  and  o.    A  man  unci- 
vilised ;  a  brutal  monster : — a.  Savage. 

Bar-bar'-ic,  (-bSr'-ick,  129)  a.  Foreign ;  unci- 
viliied.  f 

Bar-bar'-t-fy,  #.    Savageness  ;  cruelty ;  Wrbarisvi. 

Bar'-b.4-RI5M,  158:  t.  Any  form  of  speech  con- 
trary  to  the  purity  of  a  language ;  ignorance  c^  arts ; 
brutality;  cruelty. 

To  Bar'-brt-rize,  v.  a.    To  reduce  to  barbarism. 

roBARBECUE«bar'-b^Ae,r.a.  To  dress  a 
hoff  whole. 

Bar'-be-cue,  «.  In  the  West  Indies,  a  hog  dressed 
whole. 

BARBED,  BARBEL,  BARBER,  BAR- 
BERRY, &c— See  uuder  Barb. 

BARD»bard,  33 :  «.    A  Celtic  minstrel ;  a  poet. 

Bar'-dic,  Bar'^^ish,  a.    Relating  to  bards  or  poets. 

BARE,  obsolete  for  bore. — See  To  Bear. 

BARE=hare,  41  :  a.  Naked;  wanting  clothes; 
uncovered;  umidomed;  poor;  indigent;  mere. 

To  Bare,  v.  a.    To  strip ;  to  uncover. 

Bare'-bone,  «.    A  very  lean  person. 

Bare'-facer/,  (-fA\st,  1 14, 143)  a.  Shameless. 

Bare'-facecZ-ly.  105  :  atf.    Openly,  shamelesaly. 

Bare'-faceif-ness,  t.    Effrontery ;  assuranee. 

Bare'-foot,  (-f^t,  118)  a.  and  ad,  Witboat 


.  i 
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BAR 

Baie^Mod'-ed,  (-h£d'-ed  120)  a,  Uneoveted  ia 


BAS 


Bare^-ly,  aJ,    Nakedly  ;  poorly ;  merely. 
Bare'-Dess.  «.    Nakedoeas ;  leanness ;  poverty. 

BARGAIN=.bar'-gint,  100,  99;  t.    A  contract; 

tbc  thiBf  boogbt  or  sold ;  stipoiation. 
TV  Bar'-gaioy  v.  n.  and  a«  To  make  a  contract:— 

act.  To  adl  speetilatiTely. 
Bar-gmin-ee^  «.    He  that  accepts  a  bargain. 
Baj/-gai]|^r«  1 77 :  «.    He  that  makes  a  bargain. 

Bii&GE«barge,  33:   «.    A  boat  used  by  officers 

and  ma^tratcs;  a  flat^Mitlomed boat  Ibr  borden. 
Bar'-grFy  9,    A  bargeman. 
Barge'-maOt  «.    He  that  manages  a  barge. 
Barge^-maa'-ttf  r,  t.    The  proprietor  of  a  barge. 

BARlLLA=b(3-rilMd,  t.  A  plant  cnltivated  in 
S^ain  Cor  its  ashes,  from  which  the  purest  kind  of 
BiBrtal  alkaU  is  obtained ;  the  alkali  ptoeored  ftom 
thepUat. 

BARIUM. — See  onder  Baryta. 
BARKsbark,  33 ;  «.    A  small  ship ;  a  sUp. 
BARKsberk,  33 :  «.    The  rind  of  a  tree :  Peru. 

ma  bark,  aa  astringent  medicine. 
Bar'-kir,  o.    Consisting  of  bark. 
Bark'-bared,  1 14 :  part.  ct.    Stripped  of  bark. 
Bark'-bound,  123  :  pari,  a.  Straitened  by  the  bark. 
7e  Barky  v.  a.    To  strip  off  the  bark. 
Bark'-rr,  «.    One  who  barks  trees. 

Tit  BARK^bark,  33 :  v,n.    To  make  the  noise  of 

adn;;  toclanumr. 
BarkWr,  «.    One  who  clamours ;  one  who  stands  at 

a  shop-door  to  Invite  customers. 

BARLEYssbar'']^  «.    A  grain*  of  which   malt  is 


t>  The  word  is  often  oompoundetl ;  as  har^ley-hrahe,  (a 
malgame;)  bnt^hy-corn;  bar^ley-mow,  (Si)  bar'ley- 
njT^r,  (so  called  becaui^e  the  sugar  was  original^ 
bmled  in  a  decoction  of  barley ;)  bar'lsy-watert  (a  cool- 
ing Mfdirinal  drink,)  &c 

BARMsibarm,  33:  «.    Yeast 

Bar'-iDjf,  a.   Yeasty  ;  fitted  to  ferment  beer  or  bread. 

BARN=sbaniy  «.    A  building  for  flirming  work  or 


Barnacle,  bar'-na-ki,  loi :  *.  a  sheii-ush, 

«  ^btiX  adhering  to  substanrea  under  sea  water;  a 
^od  like  a  goose,  fabukiusly  said  to  ktow  on  trees ;  in 
tte  plnral.  an  instrument  of  two  tranches  to  put  on  a 
hoffse's  nose  while  operating  on  him. 

BAROLITEe^^bSr'^-lIte^  «.  Carbonate  of  Baryta. 

BAROMETER=.ba-r6m'4-t*r,  87:  *.  An  in- 
itranent  ft»  determining  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  the  actual  and  probable  changes  of 
vcatber,  or  the  height  of  any  ascent 

Bai'-o-niet''-ri-cal,  1*29 :  a.    Belating  to  the  oa- 


Baf'-o-niet''-ri-cal-l y,  ad.  By  means  of  a  barometer. 
BAn'-o-scors,  t.    A  sort  of  barometer. 

BARON^b&r'-on,  129,  18:  «.  A  degree  of  no- 
bifity  next  to  a  viscount,  and  the  lowest  in  the  house 
of  peers;  the  title  of  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer;  of 
lltt  repretentatires  in  parliament  of  the  cinque  ports ; 
tltt  nane  opposed  Xo/eme  in  law-proceedings  instead 
vthm^amd.  K'  Baron  of  btef  conutU  of  the  two  sir- 
kins  not  cut  asunder. 

Bar'-«ii-eas,  «.    A  baion*s  lady. 

Bar'-^n-age,  99  :  i.    The  peerage ;  the  dignity  of  a 

haroo ;  the  estate  whidi  gives  the  title. 
Bai'-o-njr,  «•  The  lordship,  honour  or  fee  of  a  baron. 

B^n/-fi»-al,  (Ui-ro'-O^l,  90)  a,    Pertaining  to 

a  barony. 
B^'-o-NXT,  129 :  «.  The  next  Utle  to  haron,  and 

the  kiwest  which  is  hereditary. 


The  baroneis  as  a  body; 


Bar'-o-Det-age,  99 :  t. 
the  dignity  of  a  baronet 

BAROUCHE,  ba-r03«h',  [Fr.]  170:  t.    A  four 
wheeled  open  carriage. 

BARRACAN=biP-rd-can,*.  A  stuff  like  camelot 

BARRACK«sb&t'-rack,  *.    A  building  to  lodge 
soldiers. 

BARUATOR»b&r'-rd-tor,  *.  A  wrangler;  an  en- 

conrager  of  law-suits. 
Bar'-ra-try,  105 :  #.    Foul  practice  in  law. 
BARRELavb&r'-r^ly  s.    A  round  wooden  vessel ;  a 

particular  measure ;  any  thing  hollow,  as  the  tube  of 

a  gun ;  a  cylinder.    The  barrel  of  the  ear,  is  a  cavity 

behind  the  tympanum. 
7b  Bar'-rel,  v,  a.    To  put  mto  a  barrel. 

BARREN==b4r'-H5n,  a.    Not  proliflc ;  unfhiitfiJ ; 

not  copious ;  unmeaning. 
Bar'-ren-ly,  ad,    Unfruitftdly. 

Bar'-ren-oess,  «.    Incapability  of  bearing  offspring; 

unfhiitfulness ;  want  of  invention ;  aridity. 
Bar'-rrn-wort,  (-wurfc,  141)  «.  A  plant  so  called. 
BARRICADE,    BARRIER,    BARRISTER, 

&C. — See  under  Bar. 

BARROW,  bir'-rA,  126  :  #.  A  carriage  moved  by 
the  hand. 

BARROW,  bir'-rA,  125  :  *.  A  hillock  or  mound 
•opposed  to  have  been  a  burying-place. 

To  BARTER =bar'-ter,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  traffic 
by  exchanging: — acf.  To  give  in  exchange  for  some- 
thing. 

BaH-t^r,  #.    Traffic  by  exchange  of  commodities. 
Bar'-ter-«',  129  :  t.    He  that  traffics  by  exchange. 
Bar'-ter-y,  105  :  #.    Exchange  of  commoditii^s. 
BARTON,  bar'-tn,  1 16  ?  j.    The  demesne  lands  of 

a  manor;  the  manor-house;  the  outhouses. 
BARTRAM=bar'-train,  s.    The  plant  pellitory. 
BARYTA=ba-r?-t3,  )  169:  *.    Ponderous  earth. 
BARYTE=b3-rTtt',     J  the  oxyde  of  Barium. 
Ba-ryt'-ic,  (-rit'-tc,  88)  a.    Pertaining  to  baryta. 

Ba'-r/-um,  (bar*'-4-um,  90,  41)  #.  A  metal,  the 
basis  of  baryta. 

BARYTONE,  bar'4-tAne,  129,  105  :  «.  and  #. 
Pertabiug  to,  or  noting  a  grave  or  deep  sound :— i.  A 
male  voice  running  neither  so  low  as  a  base  voice,  nor 
so  high  as  a  tenor;  in  Greek  prosody,  a  word  not 
accented  on  the  lastsyllabk>.  and  therefore  not  llnishing 
with  the  sharp  tone  of  such  a  word. 

BASALT,  b^-siwlt',    112:    t.    A   grayUh   black 

mineral  or  stone ;  a  porcelain  imitating  it 
Ba-sal'-tic,  88:  a.     Having  the  nature  of  basalt 
Bo-Srtl'-ti'ne,  (-ttn,  105)  t.    Basaltic  hornblend ;  a 
column  of  basalt. 

Ba-s^i.'-tes,  (hd'sal'-t^ez,  142,  101)  *.  Basalt 

BASANITE,  b&z'-^-niU,  151 ;  «.  Lydian  stone  or 
black  jas^icr.  employed  to  test  the  purity  of  gold. 

BASE=bac<,  152,  59:  a.  Low;  of  low  station: 
of  mean  spirit;  illegitimate;  as  to  metals,  witliout 
value}  as  to  sounds,  deep,  grave;  low,  in  position  or 
place. 

Base'-ly,  ad.    In  a  base  or  unworthy  manner. 

Base'-new,  t.  Meanness ;  \-ileness ;  deepness  of 
sound. 

Base'-t^orn,  a.    Of  illegitimate  bUrth. 

Bask,  s.  The  bottom  or  foundation  of  any  thing; 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue;  the  broad  part  of  any  body, 
such  as  the  bottom  of  a  cone,  or  the  foot  of  a  pillar. 

Base'-meut,  #.    A  continued  base  ;  the  ground  floor. 

Base'-less,  a,    Without  foundation. 

To  Base,  v.  a.    To  found,  or  establish  on  a  base. 

Ba'-sis,  «.  The  base,  foundation,  or  principal  com- 
ponent pari  of  any  thing. 

Bass,  (bac*,  1G7)  a.  and  *.    In  music,  low,  deep. 


Tht  slga  =  b  used  aftar  modes  of  apalUng  that  have  no  Irrcgolaritj  of  aound. 

Comtomantt:  miih-uD,  i,  r.  mwiwr,  165  :  vtih-un,  i.e.  vition,  165 :  tttn,  166 :  tildn,  166. 
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t.    A  Tarkifh  viceroy,  pro- 
Modest.  Bbame- 


BAT 

grave : — t.  The  loirert  or  deepest  part  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  is  regarded  as  ihcfuundctivn  of  the  har 
mouy.  The  word  is  \ariou8ly  compounded,  as6aM- 
eUf,  or  clijft  bast-viol;  ba*s-votce,  &c. 
BASENET  =  baz'4-ndt,  151:  *.  A  hairnet  or 
headpiece. 

BASHA\V=U-8hl 

pcrly  Pacha;  an  imperious  man. 
BASHFUL,  ba»h'-fS61,  117:  a. 

faced,  shy. 
Bash'-f«l-ly,  105:  ad.    Timorously,  modestly. 
Bash'-fttl-uess,  *.  Modesty ;  foolish  or  rustic  shame. 
BASIL,  ba«'-ii,  151  :  *.  The  slope  of  a  chisel's  edge. 
7b  Ba*'-il,  v.  a.    To  grind  to  its  proper  slope. 
BASILAR,  biz'-^lar,  34:    1  151:  a.  Chief,  prin- 
BASlLARY,baz'4-lar-^  f  cipal:    Can   epithet 

appropriated  b5r  anatomists:  it  is  derived  from  the 

Greek,  word,  a  lung.] 
"BA'SIL^-I-CjI,  9,   A  regal  or  large  hall ;  a  magnifl- 

cent  church ;  the  chief  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm. 
Ba«l'-ic,  88,1  a.    Pertaining  to  the  middle  vein  of 
Ba-tfil'-i-cal,  /  the  arm. 
Bii-SIL'-J-CON,  t.  An  ointment,  of  imputed  sovereign 

excellence. 
Ba5"-/-lisk,  t,  A  crested  serpent ;  a  kind  of  cannon. 
BASIN,  ba'-sn,  114, 115:  i.  A  small  broad  vessel 

for  water;  a  small  pond;  any  hollow  place;  a  dock, 
Ba'-8in«i,  (-snd,  1 14)  a.    Enclosed  as  in  a  basin. 
BASIS. — See  under  Base. 
To  BASK=.b5sk,  111 :  t>.  ii.  and  a.   To  lie  in  the 

warmth  :—aet.  To  warm  by  laying  out  in  the  heat 
BASKET  =  bX«'-k«t,   14  s    #.    A  vessel  made  of 

twiss,  rushes,  or  other  flexible  things  interwoNen. 
03*  The  word  is  often  compounded,  us  baskit-kiU,  batktt- 

wotnan,  8cc. 
To  Bas'-ket,  v.  a.    To  put  in  a  basket 
BASS,  in  music— See  under  Base. 
BASS=bS8S,  #.    A  fish  of  the  perch  kind. 
BASS=b^,  t,    A  mat  used  in  churches,  &c. 

BASS-RELIEF,  bass'-ri-leif',  103:  *.  Sculpture 
standing  out  .f^m  a  ground,  but  not  fkr ;  dem^ehef 
standing  out  still  Airier;  9X»A  full  relief  exhibiting 
the  figures  completely. 

B  ASSET=rb^-8^t,  «.    A  game  at  cards. 

BASSOON =b^s55n',   t.    A   musical   whid   in- 

Btnunent 
BASTARD=b£s'-tard,  34:  «.anda.    An  Ulegi- 

timate  child;  any  thing  spnrious;  a  piece  of  ordnance 

so  called ;  also,  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  a  kind  of  sweet 

wine: — a.  Illegitimate;  spurious. 
To  Bas'-tar-d'ize,  v.  a.  To  convict  of  being  a  bastard. 
Bas'-tar-dy,  105  :  t.    The  state  of  being  a  bastard. 
Bas'-tard-ly,  a,  and  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  bastard. 
To  BASTE,  ba\st.  111:  r.  a.    To  beat  with  a 

stick ;  to  drip  butter  on  meat  while  roasting ;  to  sew 

slightly. 
Ba'-ftiug,  t.  The  act  of  beating,  of  dripping  butter,  8cc. 

B  as-ti-nadk',  (bis-t^-uadt',  1 05)  i  s.    The  act  of 
Bas-ti-na'-do,  (bSs-tl-na'-dA)      J  beating    with 

a  cudgel ;  a  Turkish  punishment  of  beating  an  offender 

on  the  soles  of  his  feet 
To  Bas-t>-nade',     1  v,  a.    To  beat  with  a  cudgel ; 
To  Bas-ti-na'-do,    f  to  give  the  bastinado. 
BASTILE,  b^-tctK,  104:  r.    The  fortiflcaUons  of 

a  castle;  the  castle  itself;  a  state  prison  formerly 

in  Paris. 

BASTION,  hisi/-yoo,  146,  147 :  *.    A  huge  mass 
of  carih  standing  out  f^om  a  rampart;  a  bulwark. 

B  AT=bSt,  t,    A  stick ;  a  flat  club  used  at  cricket 
Bat'-let,  f .    A  piece  of  wood  for  beating  linen. 
Bat'-ti^-dore,  101  :  #.    A  bat  dore,  at  gilt,  nsed 
at  playing  with  a  shuttlecock. 


BAT 

B^'-Toy,(bJ'-toaDg,  [Fr.]170)*.  A  French 

shal's  staff. 
B^-toon',  98 :  «.    A  staff;  a  baton. 
03-  Baste,  Batten,  Batter,  Battle,  8cc.  are  likewise  teU> 

tions  of  this  class. 
B  AT=bat,  9,    A  winged  animal  like  a  mouse. 
Bat'-ty,  105:  a.    Belonging  to  a  bat  [Shakspeu«.] 
BAT^-vowii-iMQ,  72  :  «.    Bird-catching  at  night 
BATCH=b&tch',  t.    The  quantity  of  bi«ad  made 

at  one  time;  any  quantity  made  at  once. 
BATE^rbiti,  «.    Strife,  contention.  [Obe.] 
Ba'-ta-ble,  1 01 :  a.    That  may  be  oontended  i>r. 
Bate^-ful,  117:  a,    Contentkms. 
Bate'-breed-ing,  72 :  a.    Breeding  tUxiCe. 
To  BATE,  BATEMENT,  &c— See  Abate,  &c 
Ba'-ting,  72  :  prrp.    Except 

BATEAU,  b^-to',  [Fr.]  1 70 :  *.  A  long  light  boat. 

B ATIl=bift,  p/.  bithz,  68, 166 :  «.    A  ncept«el« 

of  water  fat  the  purpose  of  bathing;  a  heating  by 
means  of  water ;  of  vapour ;  and  even  of  sand }  a  house 
containing  a  bath ;  a  Hebrew  measure  of  seven  gallons 
and  a  halU 

7b  Bathe,  (ba\&t,  111,  137)  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
wash  .In  a  bath;  to  supple  or  soften  by  washing;  to 
w  ash : — neu.  To  lave  one's  body  in  water. 

Ba'-th«r,  t.  One  who  bathes  himself;  who  balhee 
another. 

Ba'-thing,  72 :  t.    The  actor  practice  of  bathing. 

BATHOS=rba'-/jids8,  «.  AnUclimax,  or  sinkiag 
in  poetry. 

BATTAILOUS,  BATTALIA,  BATTEL,  &c. 

—See  under  Battle. 
To  BATTEL=b5t'-tl,  114:  v.  a.  and  m,  (Seo 
other  senses  of  this  word  under  Battle]  To  batt<«n  or 
make  fat: — a^tt.  To  batten  or  erowflst:  to  stand  in- 
debted, in  the  college  books  at  Oxford,  for  what  is  ex- 
5 ended  at  the  buttery  in  the  necessaries  of  eating  and 
rinking;  at  Cambridge  size  Ls  used  in  a  nearly  siinilar 
sense ;  hence  a  batteler  or  battler  at  the  one,  and  a 
sixar  at  the  other, 

Bat/-tel,  «.    A  student's  accotmt  at  Oxford. 

G3-  This  word,  though  placed  here,  has  been  supposed  to 

originate  fh>m  a  verb  signifying  to  reckon. 
To  Batten,  bit'-tn,  114:  v,  a,  and  if.    To  make 

fatj—nra.  To  grow  fiit. 
BATTEN,  b£V-tn,  t.    A  hroad  thin  seaailhig  of 

wood.  The  word  in  this  sense  is  probably  ^ied  to  Bat 
7b  Bat'-t^D,  V,  n.    To  form  with  battens. 
Q:^  See  the  other  senses  of  this  word  in  the  previous  daee. 
To  BATTER=bat'-ter,  36 :  v.  a.    To  beat  down ; 

to  wear  with  beating;  to  wear  out  with  serrice. 
Bat'-ter-er,  129:  «.    He  that  batters. 
Bat'-ter,  t.   A  mixture  of  ingredients  beaten  togetticr. 
Bat'-ter-^,  105:  «.    The  act  of  battering;  a  line  of 

cannon  i    the    raised  work   on  which  cannons   are 

mounted  i  in  law,  an  assault  accompanied  by  any  the 

least  violence,  such  as  even  touching  a  man's  pereon 

in  anger. 
Bat'^-tbr-ino-raii',  t.   An  ancient  military  engine. 

BATTLE,  bSt'-tl,  101 :  t.  A  fight;  encounter  of 
two  armies;  a  body  of  feces;  themobbodyof  anaray. 

0:7-  Relations  of  this  class  not  found  underneath,  xunst 
be  souffht  under  Bat,  &c. 

To  BaV-i\e,  v.  if.  and  a.    To  contend  in  batUe. 

Bat'-tling,  72 :  t,    A  conBiet 

Bat'-tlf-ment,  t.  A  wall  with  embrasures  or  inter- 
stices; a  breast- work. 

89*  Some  etymologists  ally  tiiis  word  with  Bastile  or 
Bastiment 

Bat'-tle-ar-ray' ,  t.   Order  of  battle. 

Bat'-tle-ajre,  (-licks,  154)  t.    A  weapon  naed  an- 

cicntly. 
Bat'-tail-OTS,  (-dUl  Ui,  100,  120)  «.    Warliko. 

[MUton.] 


The  scheme*  entire,  and  tbf*  principles  to  which  tlie  aumbsfs  reSu  praotdi  th*  Dtottoa^ry. 

Foweit:  gat«'-wi>^:  ch&p'-man:  pd-pl/:  l2«:  g^Sd:  yt!3^ut.j€w,bb:  ^ft^'yf&c^mmie,!?!, 
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Bat-^a'-u-^,  (-tilt'-y3,  90)  t.  OrOor  of  Uttl»; 
the  maia  body  of  an  anny. 

Bat-tal'-toD^  (-tal'-voD,  95)  t.  A  diTisioo  of  an 
anny ;  a  truop ;  a  bo^v  of  foroM. 

Bat^-t^i,,  (bit'-tl,  114^  #.  Thi»  b  the  ancient 
wvy  oi  spdiSttg  battle,  and  it  aceordingly  adopted  by 
Miltoo  in  the  fame  general  teuBe;  appropriately,  it 
■iSBilles  a  species  of  trial  of  high  antiquity  in  the  law 
of  laudarn  nations,  determined  by  the  duel  or  single 
combat  of  the  parties.  The  dmetUmg  at  modem  times 
is  a  relict  of  this  ancient  and  barbarous  practice. 

BATTOLOGY,  baU-t6l'4-gA^,  105 :  t.  The  need, 
leas  mnltipljing  of  words.  Battm  was  a  dull  tauto- 
kn^ncal  Greek  poet. 

Ta  Bat-tol'-o-gize,  v,  a.    To  repeat  needlessly. 

BAVAROY^biv'-a-roy,  30 :  t.  A  kind  of  cloak. 

BAUBEE=b4^a-bei^  123:  t.  In  Scothmd.  a 
hat^euy. 

BAYINr.bir'-Tn,  *.    A  stick  ft>r  firewood. 

BAWBLE,  bl«'-bl,  101 :  #.    A  gewgaw ;  an  article 

of  trifling  finery ;  a  coart-fooVs  truncheon. 
Baw'-bliogy  72 :  a.    Trifling,  contemptible.  [Obs.] 

B\WCOCK=rbiV-c5ck,  t.   A  flue  feUow. 

BAWD^ra^Bdy  t.    A  procurer  or  procuress. 

T$  Bawd,  V.  IS.    To  procure. 

Bav'-djr,  105  :  a.    Obscene,  unchaste. 

Bav'-di-ljr,  ad.    Obscenely. 

BaV-di-aess,  t.    Obsoeneness. 

Bav^-dry*  9,     Proearation  ior  purposes  of  lust;  ob- 

se«M  practices ;  obscene  language. 
BaV-d5r-hoilsef  t.    A  house  used  for  lewdness. 

BAWDRICK»biV-dnck,  t.  A  girdle.— See  Bal. 

diick. 
To  BAWL^btwly  V.  n.  and  a.    To  boot ;  to  shout 

wtt  vehemeace;  to  cry  as  a  froward  child: — act.  To 

pxodaim,  as  a  crier. 
BaV-ler,  36  :  «.    One  that  bawls. 
BAWREL=blv)'-r^l,  14:  «.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
BAWSIN=biv/-cTn,  59 :  *.   A  badger. 
BAY=b5:t^  a.    &own  approaching  to  chestnut 
Bat^-wIRD,  34 :  t.    A  bay  horse ;  a  blind  horse  often 

mentiooed  in  old  romances ;  hence,  hapardly,  blind. 

stapld. 
BA Y=ba^  ».   An  arm  of  the  sea ;  an  opening  or  space 

eaased  by  the  bend  of  a  boundary  line ;  in  a  born,  a 

plaee  betoaeu  the  floor  and  the  end  of  the  building. 

BAT-iny-ooir,  (-dA,  125)  #.  A  window  which 
pwidncgs  a  bay  or  space  in  a  room ;  it  is  now  generally 
caSed  Bow-window. 

Bii^-SwfLT,   (-«i«lt,  112)  «.    Salt  formed  in  pits 

sad  basins. 
OThis  is,  no  doubt,  the  proper  place  of  the  word. 

dKmgh  some  aBy  it  with  oay  the  colour,  and  others 

with  Uie  proper  name  Bagonne. 

BAY^ba^  «.    The  female  laurel. 

Bays,  (ba^,  151)  t.    A  garland,  sneh  as  rewuded 

eiceUeciea  at  the  andeat  games  |   learning,  literary 

esedlenoe. 
BAYasba^  «.    A  stand  made  by  one  pursued  or  ni- 

tacked,  daring  which  the  enemy  holds  oflT;  the  phrase 

complete  is.  to  stand  at  bap. 
T»  BAY:sbau,  v.  n,  and  a.    To  bark : — act.  To 

hark  at. 
BAYONET:»ba'-ydn-^t,  t.    A  dagger  fixed  to  a 


7%  Ba'-yon-ety  v.  a.    To  stab,  or  to  drive,  with  a 

bvronet. 
BAZAAR,  bj-iar';  131:  «.    An  eastern  market; 

a  place  fitted  up  for  various  shops,  all  under  one  rcgu- 

latioo. 

BDEUJUM,d«l'-yum,  157, 146 :  #.  A  gummy 
resiDoas  JuiQe.  produced  by  a  tree  In  the  East  Indies, 
sUghfly  MtSST»but  aromatic 


\  f .  i».  To 

cxUt;  to 

have  cx- 

isteuc*? ; 

to    le- 

main.  It 

is     on 

auxili- 


7oBE»be,3:  b^,  176: 

1  AM=iin;  thou  AHT=art;  he  Isji,  151: 

We  Arr,  ar,  132  ;  ar,  176  : 

Ind.  IWks,  w6z,  140, 151 ;  thou  Wast, 
wost,  140: 

Subj,T\iou  WKRT«wert,35 ;  weWaRK, 
wer,  102: 

BsBN^bTn,  119: 
ary  in  conjugating  all  other  verbs ;  and  when  it  is  not 
separately  expressed,  its  meaning  or  force  it  neverthe- 
less included  in  every  otlier  verb,     lleucc  it  is  callo 
the  substantive  verb. 

Be'-ing, «.  Existence ;  a  condition ;  anything  that  exists. 

BE-. — See  before  To  Becalm. 

BEACH^bettch,  103, 63 :  t.  The  shore.  Uio  strand. 

Beach'-ed,  a.    Exposed  to  the  waves. 

Beach'-y^  105:  a.     Having  a  beach  or  beaches. 

BEACON,  bet'-kn,  116:  *.  Something  on  an 
eminence  to  be  fired  as  a  signal ;  marks  to  direct  na- 
vigators. 

Betr-con-age,  99  :  t.  Money  paid  for  maintaining 
beacons. 

BEAD=beed,  103  :  #.  A  little  ball  strong  wi:h 
others,  and  ftwiuently  worn  abont  tlie  neck ;  tliey  are 
used  by  some  Christians  in  counting  their  pruyeis;  an 
imitation  of  them  in  architectural  umumcnts. 

C9*  The  word  is  often  compounded :  e.  g, 

Bead'-roll,  (-rilt,  116)  #.  A  Ust  of  those  to  bo 
prayed  for. 

Beadi'-man,  143 :  «.  One  who  prays  for  olhors ; 
a  monk. 

BEADLE,  be*'  dl,  103,  101  :  t.  A  messenger  be- 
longing to  a  public  body ;  a  petty  oflioer  in  parishes. 

Bea'^dle-ship,  «.    The  office  of  a  beadle. 

Bb'-dbl-RT,  (be'-dl-riii,  114,  105)  «,    The  extent 

of  a  beadle's  office. 
BEAGLE,  bec'-gl,  103,  101 :  t.    A  small  kind  of 

hnnting  dog. 
BEAK=bcek,  103  :  *.    The  bill  of  a  bird  ;  a  brass 

point  at  the  head  of  ancient  gallics;  any  point  like  a  beak. 
Beakr^/,  114, 143 ;  or  beak'-ed,  part,  o.    Having 

a  beak. 
Beak'-er,  36  :  t.    A  cup  with  a  beaked  spout, 
ft:?*  This  relationship  to  Beak  is  denied  by  Todd,  who 

defines  the  word,  a  vessel  for  drink. 
BEAL. — See  nndcr  Boil. 
BEAM— been),  103  :  «.    Amain  piece  of  timber  in 

a  building;  any  large  piece  of  timber;  hyporbolically, 

the  largest  substance  that  can  be  imagined  to  enter  the 

eve,  and  so  opposed  to  mote,  a  small  substance;  a  part 

of  a  balance ;  the  pole  between  harnessed  horses ;  a 

part  of  a  loom ;  the  liom  of  a  stag. 
Beam'-y,  105:  a.  Having  horns  or  antlers.  [Drydea.] 
Bbam'-TRBB,  t,    A  species  of  wild  service. 
BEAM=:betiii,  103  :  «.    A  ray  of  Ught. 
TbBeam,  V.  ff.  and  n.   To  send  forth:— near.  To 

emit  rays,  to  shine. 
Beam'-jf,  105  :  a.    Emitting  rays ;  radiant. 
Beam'-less,  a.    Emitting  no  rays  of  light 
BEAN=:bene,  103:  t.    The  name  of  several  kinds 

of  pulse. 
(trT^The  word  is  often  compounded;  as  Bean-caper,  (a 

plant.)  Bean  fed.  Bean-fly,  Bean-goose,  .(a  hurd,  the 

nail  of  whose  beak  is  lilu  a  bean.) 
To  BEAR,  bare,  100 :  \  v.  a,  and  it. 

I  Barb,  BoRE=bare,  41 ;  bore,  47 :  I  To  carry  as 
Born,  Bobne,  born,  37;   bo'urn,|aburden;to 

130,47:  J  convey  or 

carry.;  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority  or  distinction } 
to  support ;  to  carry  in  the  'mind,  as  love,  hatred )  to 
endure;  to  suffer;  to  permit;  to  bring;  to  produce,  as 
ft-uit;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child;  to  press  upon  through 
tlie  impulse  of  some  mental  affection  x—neu.  To  suffer 


I      pain;  to  endure;  to  be  patient;  to  be  Ihtitful;  to  be 
Hm  riga  =  is  used  afksr  modes  of  spsUIng  that  bare  no  orsgularitjr  of  couad. 

^si  mish-uD,  I.  <•  m$sioH,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e*  vision,  165  :  OAn,  166 :  Hi^n,  166 
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SroUflo  in  cliildren;  to  tak«  effect;  to  Bucccetl;  to  be 
irected  to  a  point;  to  be  situated  with  respect  to  other 
placet). 

(^  Mo«lem  usage  restricts  the  pret.  Babk  to  the  senses 
of  brought  forih,  and  was  prolific ;  and  ihepart.  Bokk 
to  the  stfnse  of  brought  forth. 

B«ar'-rr, «.  The  person  or  thing  that  carries  or  supports. 

Brar'-ing,  s.  The  place  or  relation  of  one  thing  as  to 
another;  gesture,  behaviour;  in  heraldry,  the  charges 
that  fill  on  escutcheon. 

BoRB, «.  A  tide  borne  on.  or  swelling  above  another  tide. 

BEA  R,  bare,  1 00 :  «.  A  rough,  savage  animal ;  the 
name  of  two  constellations,  in  the  tail  of  the  less  of 
which  is  the  pole-star. 

Q:y-  The  word  is  often  compounded;  as  Bear-h€uti»g, 
Bfnr-ward  or  Bear-herd,  (a  keeper  of  bear*,")  Bear- 
carden.  (a  place  where  bcari  are  kept  for  diversion.) 
"IBkar-wuklp,  &c.  Again,  on  account  of  some  imagi- 
nary or  real  relationship,  roauv  namea  of  plants  ara 
formed  by  combinations  with  this  word ;  as  B«ar-bi»d, 
Ucar-berry,  B€ar*i-brcech,Bear't-earJie(u'S'/bot,  Bear's- 
u-ort. 

B^ar'-ish;  a.    Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  bear. 

Brar'-Iike,  fr.    Resembling  a  bear. 

BEARD=l3ecrd,  103  :  «.  The  hair  that  grows  on 
the  lips  and  chin  ;  prickles  on  the  ears  of  com ;  the 
barb  of  an  arrow ;  the  chuck  of  a  horse  where  the 
curb  gees. 

To  Beard,  v.  a.  To  take  by  the  beard ;  to  oppose  to 
the  face. 

Beard'-ed>  a.  Having  a  beard;  prickly;  barbed, 
jagged. 

Beard'  less,  a.    Without  a  beard ;  youthfhl. 

Beard'  less  ness,  «.    The  state  of  being  beardless. 

BCAST=beest,  103:  t.  An  animal  distinguished 
ftom  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  man ;  an  irrational  ani- 
mal ;  n  brutal  man. 

BeastMy.  105:  a.  Brutal;  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  dignity  of  man ;  having  the  nature  of  a  beast. 

Beast'-li-ness,  «.   Brutality ;  filthincss. 

Bcastings  belongs  not  to  this  class. — See  Bieatlngs. 

Bbst'-i  al,  (be8t;'4  dl,  146, 147)  a.  Belonging 
to  a  beast. 

Bes/'-t-al-ly,  105 :  «.    In  a  bestial  manner. 

To  Be8/'-t-aUize»  v.  a.    To  make  like  a  boost. 

BesM'-al'-i-ty,  84:  t.  Beastliness;  onnatun^  con- 
nection with  a  beast 

To  BEAT=beet,  103 :     1  r.  a.  and  n.   To  strike ; 

Beat— beet,  135:  /to  punish  with  stripes; 

Bkaten,  bci'-tn,  114:  j  to  bruise;  to  tread,  or 
make  a  path ;  to  conquer :  To  beat  down^  is  to  lessen 
a  price  ocmanded ;  to  beat  up,  to  attack  suddenly  :  to 
beat  the  hoof,  to  go  on  foot : — neu.  To  move  in  a  pulsa- 
tory manner;  to  dash  as  a  flood  or  storm;  to  tJirob; 
To  beat  about,  is  to  try  different  ways ;  to  beat  mp  for, 
to  go  about  in  order  to  procure. 

Beat, «.  Stroke ;  manner  of  striking,  or  of  being  struck ; 
a  round  or  course  ridden  or  perambulatetL 

Beat'^-^r,  i.  A  person  that  beats ;  the  instrument  used. 

Beat'-ing,  «.    The  act  of  striking ;  correction. 

To  BEATIFY,  bi-ftt'-^ly,  6  :  v.  a.  To  make 
happy  t  to  bless  by  celestial  happiness. 

Be-a-tif-ic,  9S,  88  :   la.    Of  power  to  confbr  bea- 

Be-<(-tif-Mial,  105:  J  venly  bliss. 

Be-a-tif-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  complete  bliss. 

Be-at'-i-fi-ca"-/ion,  85,  89 :  #.  An  acknowledge- 
ment by  the  Pope,  that  a  person  is  in  Heaven,  prepa- 
ratory to  canonization. 

Bp.-AT'-i-TUDK,  «.  Blessedness;  appropriately,  the 
Beatitu'ies  are  the  dechirations  by  Christ  of  blessed- 
ncKb  to  particular  virtues. 

BEAU,  do,  108  :  «.    A  man  of  dress. 

Beou'-iahf  a.    Befitting  a  beau ;  foppish. 

Bptw-Dfi'-jL,  fbo'4-da"-Sl,[Fr.]  170)  s.  The 
ideal  excellence  that  haunts  the  min<l  of  genius. 


Brau-monde',   (bo-moond',  [Fr.]  170)  t. 

fashionable  world. 
BEAUTY,  bu'-t^,  110,  105  :  *.    That  assembbige 

of  graces  or  proportion  of  parts  which  produces  deliii^bt; 

a  particular  grace  or  feature:  a  beautiful  person.     A 

beauijf'$pot  is  a  suot  or  finl  to  heighten  beauty. 

B««'-t4-ftfl,  (-t^fool,  105,   117)0.    Having  the 

qualities  that  constitute  beauty. 
B«aw'-U-fu  1-ly,  ad.    In  a  beantifbl  manner. 
Beotf'-t^-ftfl-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  beautiftiL 

Beayf-te-ous,  (bu'-ti-u«=butt'-yu»>  146, 147)  a, 

BeautiAU. 
Beai/-te-oM8-ly,  ad»    In  a  beauteous  manner. 
Bean'-Ze-ove-ness,  #.   The  quality  of  being  beauteous. 
To  Beav'-TI'VY,  6,  105  :  v.  a.    To  adorn  ;  to  en- 

boUish. 
Braa*'-ti^fi-f  r,  #.    The  person  or  thing  that  beatttibec. 
BEAVER=be'-vrr,  103,  36 :  «.   An  amphibions 

quadruped  valuable  for  its  fUr ;  a  hat  made  of  the  fur ; 

also,  of  different  etymology-,  the  part  of  a  helmet  which 

covers  the  face,  and  is  moveable  up  and  down. 
Bea'-veff d,  1 14 :  part,  a.   Covered  with  beaver. 

BECAHCO,  Wk/-4-fe"-cA,  85,  104:  t.  A  bird 
like  a  nightingale  that  feeds  on  figs. 

BE-.  A  prefix  of  genuine  Saxon  origin,  often  appa- 
rently insignificant,  but  generally  intensive,  anid  to 
modern  ears  firequently  fitting  a  word  for  the  expression 
of  ridicule  or  contempt,  particularly  in  the  form  of  pas- 
sive participles.  But  of  the  words  which  follow  com- 
mencing  with  this  prefix,  many  seem  to  have  lost  their 
character  as  compounds,  and  to  have  assumed  the  rsuik 
of  primitives.  Such  are  accordingly  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  of  wliirh  the  whole  number  extends  to  the 
wtmi  Beyond  inclusively. 

7b  BsrCALMf,  (-dim,  122)  v.  a.  To  keep  still  or 
quiet.  To  calm  b,  to  stop  motion ;  to  becalm,  to  keep 
from  motion. 

BECAUSE,  b^-civaz',  151:  conj.   For;  fi>r  this 

reason. 
To  Bb-CHANCb',  63,  1 1 1 :  v.  m.    To  happen. 
To  Bk-charm',  63,  33 :  r.  a.  To  captivato. 
To  Bb-clip',  v.  a.    To  embrace.  [Obs.]. 
To  Bb-C1X>ud',  123:  v.  a.    To  dim.  to  obecnre. 
BECK,  BED,  &c— See  after  aU  the  words  with  the 

prefix  Be-. 

To  BECOME,  b^-cum',  107:  1  r.  m.    To  enter 
BsCAMB=bl*>caQie',  >  into  some  state  or 

Bbcohr,  b^cum',  |   conditton  ;     with 

of,  it  signifies  to  be  the  fate  or  end  oC 

To  Be-comb',  v.  a.    To  add  grace  to ;  to  boflL 
Be-com'-ing,  72  :  pari.  a.    Suitable  ;  graceful. 
Be-comMng-ly,  ad.    After  a  becoming  manner. 
Be-com'-ine-ness,  «.     Decency,  propriety. 
To  Be-chik-pi  £,  101  :  v.  a.    To  moke  lame. 
To  Bb-cuui.',  39:  t.  a.    To  curl  exces^ely. 
To  Be-dab'-bl£,  101 :  v.  a.    To  wet,  to  sprinkle. 
To  Bb-dapi^,  V,  a.   To  make  a  fool  of  [Oba.] 
To  Be-uaq'-glje,  101  :  v.  a.   To  drag  in  the  dirt. 
To  Bb-dasu',  v.  a.    To  dash  over  with  a  liquid. 
To  Be-daub',  123  :  v.  a.  To  daub  excessively. 

To  Be-daz'-zue,  101 :    v.  a.    To  daxzle   by   oon^ 

temptible  meaus. 
To  Bb-deck',  v.  a.    To  doek  greatly  or  varionsly. 
To  Be-drv'-/l,  (-d^vM,  115)  V.  a.    To  throw  into 

confusion;  to  render  unfit  for  chriatian  use  or  society. 
To  Be-dew',  (-du,  110)  V,  a.    To  moisten  gently. 
Bb-d/oht',  (-dlt*,  162)  part.  a.   Bedecked.  [Oba.] 
To  Be-diu',  v.  a.    To  make  dim.  to  obscure. 

To  Be-di'-ebn,  (-dT -zn,  1 14)  v,  a.    To  dress  oat. 
To  BE-URAo'-aL£,  101 :  r.  a.    To  soil  by  draggiut 
in  the  dirt. 


Tbc  Khnnca  entire.  iinU  tb«  principles  to  wtilcfa  tbt  ouBabeta  rsCtr,  prsvedt  tha  Dicttonorj. 

J'oweU :  gatv'-wA^:  chip'-man  :  pd-pd':  li>n ;  g^d :  j*S5,  it  c*jt»,  53 :  a,  t,\,  &Ct  tmute,  171. 
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To  BcDRENTU^  (-dr^ntch,  63)  v.  a.   To  ioak 
completely. 

To  Bk-dhop',  r.  o.    To  iprinkle  over  with. 

To  Be-ouck',  v.  a.    To  duck  oompletelf . 

To  Bk-dunq',  72:  r,  a.    To  dnng  completely. 

To  Be-dustp',  v.  a.    To  dart  orer  and  over. 

To  BE'DWAtai',  (-dworf,  37,  140)  r.  a.   To  ttont 
injnwth. 

To  Bb-dyb',  (-dy,  106)  V,  a.    To  itain  completely. 
BEDEHOUSE,  BEDLAM,  BEE,   BEECH, 
BEEF,  BEER,  BEET,  BEETLE,  &c.— See 
after  aU  the  words  with  the  ptefix  Bk-. 

To  BEFAU  b*-ftwl',  112:  )t;.  a.  and  n.   To 

BBFW-=W-fSI'  > happen    U>:—Heu. 

BsyAiXKN^  b^ftwln',  114:  j  To  happen ;  to  come 
topass. 

To  Bb-fit',  r.  a.    To  suit,  to  be  mltable  to. 

To  Bs-yoAM^  108  :  v,  a.  To  cover  with  Ibam, 

To  Bb-fooi/,  V,  a.    To  make  a  fool  of;  to  infatuate. 

BEFORE»M.fo'ur,  47:  prep  and  adv.  Further 
onward;  in  the  front  of;  in  the  presence  of;  in  tight 
^>  onder  the  c^i^isanee  of;  preceding  in  time;  In 
pefirrvueeto;  prior  to;  taperior  to:— od.  Soonerthan; 
tntaiaepAftt:  prcTtoualy  to;  hUhertO)  farther  onward 
n  nUee. 

Be-fore'-hand,  ad.    In  a  state  of  aaticipatton ;  pre- 

▼ioaaly:  antecedently;  at  first. 
Be-fore-ttme,  arf.  Formerly. 
To  Bb-for'-tttnb,  147:  r.  o.    To  happen  to. 
To  Be-koui.',  3}'.  v.  a.    To  soQ;  to  pollute. 

To  Bb-frixni/,  (-fr«nd,  120)  v,  a.  To  fiivonr'and 
aanst. 

75>  Be-priicob',  64  :  v,  a.   To  flirnUh  with  fringes. 

T^o^^'V^'Sr^^^^A  "'   *^    ^^^  generate;  to 
1  Be-gar,  1  Be-gor,        >  produce,   as   elfecto ;    to 
Be-gotf'ten,  (-tn,  1 14)  J  produce,  as  accident*. 
Be^yet'-t^r,  77,  36 :  i.    A  father. 
Bb-oii.t',  (gnTIt,  77)  a.    GUded  orcr. 

To  BEG,  BEGGAR,  &c.— See  after  nU  the  words 
with  the  prefix  Bx-. 

TV  BEGIN, b*.g>.Tn',  77:  ]  v.a.andn.  Toenter 
I  B80AW=- W-rfn',  V  upon  something  new ; 

BwiUK^b^gun',  J  to  commence:— «ej*. 

To  do  the  lirtt  act  of  any  thing;  to  enter  upon. 
Be^iB-ner,  t.    He    who   begins;    an   unpractised 

att«sBBter. 

Be-^n'-ning,  *.   The  first  original  or  cause  ;  the  first 

part ;  the  mdimenu  or  first  grounds. 
n  Bb-oibi/,  (.guerd,  77, 35)  t^.  «.   To  bind  with 

a  girdle ;  to  surround;  to  shut  in. 
Bc^'inf,  pari,  a.    Girdled ;  surrounded. 
7b  Bb-onaw',  (-n*o,  157)  v.  a.    To  eat  away. 
Bb-oow£^,  (-^n,  107)  part,  a.  Far  gone  in ;  sunk  fa. 
C>Ab  an  tnterj.  sijmifying  Be  thou  or  ye  gone  !  the  word 

does  not  betone  to  this  class  of  words. 
n  Bis-oiiBA5B%(-greaw,  103,  137)  v,  a.  To  grease. 
To  Bb-okimb',  v.  a.    To  soil  with  soot  or  dirt. 
To  Bk-grudob',  v.  a.    To  envy  the  possession  of. 
To  Bb-ouilb',  55 ;  v,  a.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  amuse. 
Be-gui -Ur,  36  :  #.    One  that  beguiles. 
BEHALF,  b^hir,  122:  #.  Favour;  cam» ;  in- 

terwt;  account;  sake;  support 

7h  BEHAVE- behave',  v,  a.  and  «.  Originally, 
to  restrain  or  sovem ;  in  modem  use  to  carry  ot  con- 
duct, with  a  reciprocal  pronoun  as  the  object  t-^-neu.  To 
set:  to  conduct  onn'fr-self. 

Be-ba^-vwur,  (-havt'-yur,  1-16,  120)  *.  Manner 
oTcondnct;  demeanour;  conduct;  gesture;  manner 

re  Bb-hjlii/,  (-h«d,  120)  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the 
iMad. 

BE-HBrr', «.    Command;  precept;  ii^unetion. 


BE-M 

BEHEMOTH,  BEING,  &C.-See  after  aU  the 
words  with  the  prefix  Bk-. 

BEHIND,  b^hlntdM  15 :  ;,r^;,.  and  adv.  At 
thclxickof;  following  another;  remaining  after  ano- 
ther's  departure;  inferior  to  .•—tide,  in  the  rear;  back- 
wards; remaining. 

Be-hindMiand,  a,  and  adv,  in  arroar ;  backward  • 
tardy. 

7b  BEHOLD,  b^-hoM',  116  :]  v,  a,  and  n.  To 

IBBH8LD«bi-h«ld',  I  view;  to  see  in  nn 

Bbhbld,  Bbholdbn,  W-hoU'-|  emphatlcalsense: 

,^°»  114:  J  — «tf|,.  To  direct 

the  eyes  toward. 

Behold',  interj.    See!  lo! 

Be-hol'-dfn,  part,  a.    Bound  id  gnUltado. 

Be-hoK-der,  36 :  «.    One  who  beholds  or  sees. 

To  BEH00VE=bl-hS5v',  189:  1  ,;.  a.  and  n. 

To  BEHOVE,  b^.h53vM07 :        /  To  be  fit  Ibr ; 
to  be  meet. 

Be-hoov«r'-ftfl,  117 :  «.    UsefW,  profitable. 

Be-hoov'-a-bl<r,  101 :  a.    Fit;  expedienU 

Be-hoof,  *.    Profit;  advantage;  benefit 

To  Bb-jadb'i  v,a.    To  tire  completely. 

To  Bb-la'-boitr,  120:  ».  a.    To  beat  aoundly;  to 
thump. 

Be'Lacej/,  (-laxst,  114,  143)  part,  a.    Covered 
with  lace. 

Bb-ia'-tbd,  part.  a.    Overtaken  by  a  late  hour. 

t  ^^'^^^>  I:  V,  a.    To  block  up :  to  attack ;  to 
besiege ;  to  mend  or  fiuten  a  rope. 

^"Bk-lba'-oubr,  (-le'-guer,  103,  77)  ».  a.    To 
.w— .  *^ui„»  .^  surround, 

V.  a.    To  traduce. 
^,    „         .  .    -,    ,  To  counterfeit;  to  give 

the  He  to;  to  calumniate ;  to  represent  fiUsely;  to  till 
with  lies. 

BELCH,  BELDAM,  &c.— See  after  oU  the  words 
with  the  prefix  Bh-. 

To  BELIEVE,  bl-Ieve',  103:  t».  a.  and  n.  To 
credit;  to  put  confidence  in :— n^a.  To  have  a  firm 
persuasion  of;  lo  trust  in ;  to  exercise  faith. 

Be-Iirv'-tf-blr,  101 :  a.    Credible. 

Be-hVv'-?r,  36 :  t.  He  that  believes ;  he  that  enter, 
tains  the  christian  lUth. 


lo  Bk-lba'-oubr,  (-le'-guer, 
besiege ;  to  block  up ;  to  surrou 
7b  Bb-li'-bbi„  (-l?-bl,  1 14) 
7b  Bb-lie',  (-ly,  5)  v.  a.    To 


Be-jiVv'-ing-ly,  ad.    In  a  believing  manner. 
Be-heP,  (-letf,  103)  t.    Credit  given  to  testimony; 
assent  to  a  conclusion  on  proofs  not  amonntlnt;  <o  de- 
monstration ;  persuasion ;  opinion ;  the  thing  believed ; 
creed;  faith;  religion. 
Bk-i.ikk',  arf.    Probably.  [Obs.orvul.] 
Bk-ijve',  ad.    Speedily  ;  in  course  of  Ume.  fObs.] 
7b  B8-I.OCK',  V.  a.    To  fasten  as  with  a  lock. 
BELL,    BELLE,    BELLIGERENT,    BEL- 
LOWS, BELLUINE.  BELLY,  BELT,  &c. 

—See  after  oil  the  words  with  the  prefix  Be- 
n  BEL0NG=b^-l6ng',  72:  .,.  n.    To  be  tho 
prooerty  of;  to  appertnin  to;  to  be  the  province  or 
business  of;  to  adhere  to;  to  have  relation  to;  to  Iw 
the  quality  of. 

To  Bb-ix)ut',  123  :  v,  a.   To  call  names. 

Bb-lovbi/,  r-lu vd,  107,  114)  part.    Much  loved. 

Be-Iov-ed,  114:  a.    Dear;  much  loved. 

BELOW,  bi-lo',  125 :  prep,  and  ad.  Under  in 
place,  time,  or  dignitv;  infisrior  in  excellence;  un- 
worthy of.-odo.  In  a  lower  place;  on  earth ;  in  hell 

10  Be-MAi/,  v.a.    To  make  mad. 

7b  Bb-maV-glb,  (-ming'-gl,  158,  101)  r.  a.  To 
tear  greatly.  ^ 

To  Be-mask',  111 :  «.  a.    To  hide,  to  conceal. 

7b  Bb-mazb',  V,  a.    To  bewUder. 

To  Bb-mirb',  v.  a.    To  drag  in  the  mire. 

To  Bb-miit',  V,  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  raUt ;  to  con  Hise. 


'^•'»"  =  '*"^"«^"»«»~o'«PrtlingOu.thaT,Bolrr«guI«rityof.ot.nd. 

Qmson^H:  mwh-uo, .'.  e.  mission,  165 :  vTih-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  fltTn,  166 :  th^n,  166. 


BE-S 

To  Be-moan',  108:  v.  a.   To  lament 
Be-moan'-f  r,  36 :  s.    One  who  lameuU. 
To  Bb-mock',  V,  a.    To  treat  with  mockery. 
To  BB-MOIL^  V,  «•    To  foU  by  dragging  in  tha  dirt. 
To  Bb-mon'-stisr,  V,  a.    To  make  monstrous. 
To  Be-mourn',  (-mo'urn,  125,  47)  r.  a.    T) 
weep  over.  __  ,  . 

Be-musri/,  (-muztd,  137)  part,  a.  Overcome  wifli 

Be-nbYpei/,    (-netpt,    103,   \^)   p^t.    K«pt 
ftom  floating  out  of  dock  or  over  a  bar  by  the  neap  or 

BENclt'BEND,  BENEFIT,  BENlGN,&c 

—See  after  all  the  words  with  the  prefix  Bi-. 
BENEATH=b^nefll4',  103 :  prep,  and  ad.  Un- 

der;  lower  in  place;  lower  In  rank,  exoellence,  or  dig. 

nityj  unworthy  of  :—<uio.  In  a  tower  place;  the  earth 

below  as  opposed  to  heaven. 
To  Be-ne-T,  v.  a.    To  ensnare. 
7b  Be-n/OHt',  115,  162:  v.  a.    To  overtake  with 

nijjht  •  to  debar  from  intellectual  light. 
To  Bb-'numb',  (-num,  156)  v.  a.    To  make  torpid. 
Be-num6'-inff,  pari,  a.    Depriving  of  sensation. 
To  BB-PAiN-r,  V,  a.   To  cover  over  with  paint 
To  Bb-pinch',  v.  a.   To  mark  all  over  wiUi  pinches. 
To  Bk-pow'-der,  v.  a.    To  sprinUe  or  cover  with 

tTbe-praisr',  (-prate,  137)  v.  a.    To  praise 

extravagantly. 
To  BEQUEATH, bl-kwetiie', 76, 145, 103:  v.a. 

to  give  or  leave  by  will. 
Be-^i/eath'-ment,  t.    The  act  of  bequeathing;  a 

bequest. 
Be-ywest',  (-kw^st)  *.   A  legacy. 
To  Be-uate',  v,a.    To  chide  vehemenUy. 
To  Be-Rat'-tle,  101 :  v.  a.     To  rattle  on  every 

side. 
To  Be-ka\',  v.  a.    To  make  foul,  to  sod.  ^^^^,^ 
BERGAMOT,  BERLIN,  BERRY,  BERTH, 

BERYL,   &C. — See  after  all  the  words  with  the 

preflx  Bk-.  -     _    .    ,  ^«     » 

To  BEREAVE=bl-revt',  103 :  1  v.  a. 
BBttEPT=bi-reft',  J  to  d 

to  take  away  from. 
Be-reave'-ment,  *.    Deprivation. 
To  Bb-rhymb',  (-rlmt,  164)  v.  a.   To  make  the 

subject  of  foolish  verses. 
To  Be-scat'-ter,  v.  a.    To  throw  loosely  about 
To  Bb-scratch',  v.  a.    To  tear  with  the  nails. 
To  Bb-8CRAWl',  t>.  a.   To  scribble  over. 
To  Bk-screen',  v.  a.    To  shelter ;  to  conceal. 
To  BESEECIl=bi-seetch',  59,  63  :  \v.  a.    To 
I  Bbsouqht,  b^JW,  125,  162 :         >  entreat;  to 
Besouoht,  bi-stwt',  J  beg. 

Be-seech'-cr,  36  :  #.    He  who  beseeches. 
To  Be-sbem',  V,  a.    To  become,  to  bcAt 
Be-seem'-ing,  a.  and  $.  Becoming : — «.  Comeliness. 
Be-seemMy,  105:  a.    Fit;  bctomhig. 
To  Be-set', 
I 

Be-set, 

Be-sef -tin  g,  a.    Habitually  attending  or  pressing. 
To  Be-shreif',  (-shrSo,  110, 109)  v.a.  To  execrate ; 

to  happen  ill  to. 
BESlDE=b^-sTdc',  \prep.  and  ad.    At 

BESIDES,  b4-8Td<z',  143:  J  the  shle  of;  over  and 

above :  not  according  to,  though  not  contrary: — adv. 

More  than  that;  not  in  this  number.    To  be  betide 

one's  self,  to  be  out  of  one's  wits. 
To  Be-«wege',  (-lege,  103)  ».  a.    To  lay  siege  to; 

to  hem  in. 


To  strip; 
deprive  of; 


te-seem'-ly,  lUi» :  «•    Fii 
b  Be-8ET^,1   ^^  ^,   To  b< 


besiege ;  to  hem  in ;  to  em- 
waylay  ;  to  fall  upon. 


BE-T 

Be-fti>-g^r  36.  «.    One  wlio  besieges. 

To  Be-SLUB'-BER,  v.  a.    To  daub,  to  smear. 

To  Be-8MBAR,  103 :  v.  a.    To  smear  over. 

Be-smear-er,  36 :  s.    One  who  besmears. 

To  Be-smircu,  (-•m^rtch,  35,  63)  v.  a.  To  soR . 

to  discolour. 
To  Be-8M0Ke',  V,  a.  To  foul  with  smoke ;  to  harden 

or  dry  in  smoke. 
7b  Be-»mut',  v.  a.    To  blacken  with  smoke  or  soot. 
Besom.— See  in  its  pUoe  after  aU  the  words  wiih  tlie 

prefix  Bx-. 
To  Bb-sort',  «.  a.  To  suit  to  fit 
Be-sort^,  t.    Company ;  attendance,  train.  [Obs] 
7b  Bb-SOt',  v.  a.    To  make  sottish ;  io  infatuate. 
Be-sot'-ted-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  a  foolish  manner, 
Be-sot'-ted-ness, t.    Stupidity;  infatuation. 
Bbsouqut. — See  Beseech  above. 
7b  BB-SPAy-OLB,  158,  101 :  ».  a.    To  spangle 

over)  to  make  shining. 
To  Be-spat'-tjjr,  v.  a.   To  spot  over  with  dirt  or 

dirty  water. 
To  Bb-spawl',  v.  a.    To  daub  with  spitUe. 
To  Be-speak',  103  :\v.a.    To  order  beforehand ; 
I  Be-spoke',  V  to   forebode ;    to  speak    to. 

Be-spo'-ken,  114:     J  to  address;  to  betoken,   to 

foreshow. 
Be-speak'-^r,  36 :  #.    He  who  bespeaks. 
7b  Bb-SPEc'-KLE,  101 :  v.  «.    To  mark  over  with 

speddes  or  spots. 
7b  Be-spice',  V,  a.    To  season  much  wifli  spices. 
7b  Bb-spit',  v.  o.    To  spit  over. 
7b  Bb-spot',  v.  a.    To  mark  over  with  spots. 
7b  Be-spue^d',1 
I  Be-spread',      V(-gprW,120)».  a.  To  spread  over. 

Be-spread',        J 

To  BB-SPRiiZ-KLB,  158,  101 :  v.  a.   To  sprinkle 

over. 
Be-sprent',  pari.  a.    Besprinkled. 
7b  Bb-8PIR1^,  35  :  v.  a.    To  spirt  out  upon  or  over. 
7b  Bb-SPUt'-T£R,  V,  a.  To  daub  by  sputtering  over. 
7b  Bb-STAIn',  V,  a.    To  mark  over  with  stains. 
7b  Bb-ste^i/,  (-Bted,  120)  v.  a.    To  profit;  to  ac- 

commodate. 
To  Bb-stick',  1 

I  Be-stuck',      >  V.  a.   To  stidi  ov«  with. 
Be-stuck',         J 

7b  Be-stib',  35 :  v,  a.   To  put  into  vigorons  aetion. 
7b  Be-storm',  37 :  v.  a.    To  rage  at 
BEST,  BESTIAL,  BET,  BETTER,  &c.— See 

after  all  the  words  with  tha  prefix  Bxt. 
BESTOW,  b4-8to',  125  :  v,  a.    To  give,  to  conifer. 
Be-stotcZ-al, «.  Dbposal. 
Be-stoio'-tf r,  t.    One  who  bestows ;  a  giver. 
Be-stowZ-ment,  s.    The  act  of  giving  gratuitously. 
7b  Bk-strad'-dle,  101 :  v.  a.    To  bestride. 
Be-straugbt',  (-strict,  162)  part,  a.  Distracted, 

mad. 


7b  Bb-streif',  ^trCS,  110, 109)1  v.a.  Tosprin- 
Be-strotcn',  (-stronc,  125)  |  klo  o/or. 


To  Be-striiie'>  ^  V,  a.    To  pUce  one  leg 

f  Be-strid',  I  over,  ao  that  a  lag  shaU 

Be-atrod«',  (-strM,  135)  j  be    on   each   side;    to 

Be-strid'-den,  114 :  J  cross. 

7b  Bb-STUd',  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  studs. 

7b  Bb-taxb',  1  v,  a.    To  lutve  reeoime 

I  Be-took', (-t^k,  118) V  to;  to  apply;  to  move; 

Be-ta'-ken,  1 14 :  J  to  remove; 

7b  Bb-TBBk',  v.  a.  To  produce  ;  to  give ;  to  dsiiver. 


Tbt  •cbemci  entire,  aad  ths  principlm  to  whltfh  the  aamten  rcflw,  prsccda  tlw  Dktionarf. 

rowe/t:  gaU'-wiu:  chap'-man:  p^-pi':  IJmj:  g^:  j'SJ,  i.  e.yw,55:  a,  e,  V,  &c  mn/^,  171, 
54 


BED 


BEE 


]  V,  a,  and  n.  To 
I  Be-Motf^At',  (-ai«t|  125,  162)  >  recal  to  reflec 


n  Bb-iwiati',  158 : 
I  Be-iAoMghi 


I 


tion : — nevu  To 


l(i  Bm'TBWLAiI,  (ifcrlwl,  1 12)  o.  a.    To  ensUTe. 

r«  BK^nruxp',  v«  a.    To  beat  aoimdljr. 

To  Bs-miE'y  1  tr,  ff.  and  m.  To  happen  to ;  to  por- 

b  Be-tid',        /  tend : — neu.  To  come  to  past. 

BmrTuaff  \  ad.    By  the  tiine ;  seasonably  ; 

Bi-TlMKs'y  143 :  J  soon ;  early  in  the  day. 

Tn  Bs-¥</-KXK,  114 :  ty.  a.  To  sifniiy ;  to  fbreahew. 

Tm  Bs-TOts',  (-ton)  V,  a.    To  disturb ;  to  a^^tate. 

To  BETRAY^b^raij',  v.  a.  To  give  up  or  dis. 
ciaB«  tzeadMXoosly :  to  discover  that  which  has  been 
C9itn»tcd  to  secrecy ;  to  entrap. 

Bc-trmj''-CT'y  36 :  t.    He  who  betrays ;  a  traitor. 
T»  BB-Tux'y  V.  Ai    To  daek ;  to  dress ;  to  grace. 
7^  Bs-tboteK,  (-troA)  v.  a.    To  contract  to  any 

oae  ia  ordn  (o  manias ;  to  pledge  marriage  to ;  to 

ff"w*«**  to  a  bishoprick. 
Be-4rolAi'-lDeDty  t.    The  act  of  betrothing. 
7W  Ba-^rKurr',  v.  a*   To  entrust 

BETWEEN  ='b^we<D^  prtp.  In  the  interme. 
£at*  space;  ftom  aaa  to  another ;  belonipng  to  two  in 
partaenhip}  bearing  reUtion  to  two ;  noting  difference 
efeae  from  the  other. 

Be-twirt^  (-twTckst^  154)  prep.    Between. 

Tm  B*-wail'»  1 :  o.  a.    To  moan  for;  to  lament 
Be-vmil'-«-bley  101 :  a.    Utat  may  be  lamented. 
Be-vaiK-in^^  72 :  t.    Lamentation. 
Tm  Ba-WAXK'y  v.  ».    To  be  wary  or  cautions  of. 
t>  This  verb  scarcely  belongs  to  the  large  ftimily  with 

wlsefa  it  Is  ban  placed.    It  is  the  rerb  to  be,  and  an 

adJieetrre  Joined  to  it 

Tm  Bs-wnZ-D^Ry  (-wtl'-der)  v.  a.  To  lose  in  path- 

kss  pfaftoea  j  to  entangle ;  to  perplex. 
Tm  Bb-witch^  v,a.    To  ii^ure  by  witchcraft;  to 


r« 


rests;  a  layer,  a  stratum.  Bed  of  justice,  was  the 
throne  of  the  king*  of  France  when  they  went  to  par* 
liamt-nt;  To  bring  to  bed,  is,  to  deliver  of  a  child;  To 
make  a  bed,  is,  to  put  it  in  order. 

To  Bed,  V,  u.  and  n.  To  place  in  bed ;  to  make 
partaker  of  the  bed ;  to  sow  or  plant;  toloy  in  order ; 
to  stratify  '.—neu.  To  cohabit. 

Bed'-ding^,  72 :  t.    The  materials  of  a  bed. 

Bed'-cham-ber,  (-cbiinc-bfr>  111)  «.  A  chamber 
for  a  bed. 

Bed'-clothe«,  (-cXitttkiz,  166/143:  coiloq,  clize) 
s.  vt.    Coverlets  spread  over  a  bed. 

Bed'-fel-loit^;  (-fel-l&,  125)  t.  One  that  lies  in  the 
same  bed. 

Bed'-ma-ki^r,  t.  One  whose  office  is  to  arrange  the 
beds  and  bed-rooms,  particularly  at  college. 

Bbi>'-moi7LI>-ino,  (-milc-diD^,  125)  *.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  members  in  the  cornice  which  are  below 
the  coronet 

BBi>'-piiBS-8£R,  36 :  «.   A  hi,  laiy  fellow. 

Bed^-rzd,  a.    Confined  to  bed  by  age  or  sickness. 

BbiAritb^  t.    The  privilege  of  the  marriage- bed. 

Hkd^'BTEAD,  (-sted,  120)  «.  The  frame  that  sup- 
ports  abed. 

Bko'-tiub,  «.    The  hour  of  rest 

Bbd'-w^ro,  140,  38 :  ad.    Toward  bed. 

0^  The  meaning  of  other  compounds  must  be  too  obrious 
to  render  their  insertion  noci^ssary ;  such  ws,Bed^-hang- 
inyt,  Bedf-mate,  Be^-pott^  Bod'-room,  &c. 

BEDEIIOUSE='bedc'-howce, «.  An  almshouse, 
where  the  poor  prayed  for  their  benelitbctors. 

BEDELRY.— See  mxder  Beadle. 

BEDLAM=Wfd'-15m,  #.  The  name  (corrupted 
firom  Bethlehem^  of  a  reliffious  house  in  Loadon,  con- 
verted afterwards  into  an  hospital  for  the  mad ;  a  mad- 
house. 

Bed'-la-mite, «.    A  madman. 

BEDRAGGLE,  BEDRENCH,  &c— See  above. 

under  Bj-d. 
BEE=be(,  ».   Tlio  insect  that  makes  honey  and  wax. 
ftiy*  The  word  is  often  compounded ;  as  Betf -bread,  (^tho 

SjUen  of  flowers,)  Bee' eater,  (a  bird.)  Bee'-gatdcu, 
eif-hive,  Be^-matter,  (one  that  keeps  bees.)  &c. 
BE£CH=:beetch,  63 :  t.    A  well  known  forest  tree. 

Beech'-«i,  (beet^-sho,  114)  a.  Belonging  to  the 
beech. 

BEEF=beif,  t.    The  flesh  of  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow, 

prepared  for  food. 
Beef,  t.  Mii^    An  ox,  bull,  or  cow.  [Oba] 
Beevet,  189,  143  :  t,  pL    Oxen,  bulk,  or  cows. 
Beef'-€a-ter,  103  :  «.    A  yeoman  of  the  guard. 
S:^  The  word,  though  popularly  of  this  class,  b  in  fact 

a  corruption  of  Beattfetier,  at  an  attendant  at  tho 

sideboard. 

Beef-8t«ik',  (-stake,  100)  *.    A  slice  of  beef  for 

broiling. 
BEEN.— See  the  verb  To  Be. 
BEER^bere,  103,  43 :  t.   Lk}nor  mad«  of  malt  and 

hops ;  fermented  liquor  imitating  beer. 
O^The  word  is  often  C(unpounded;  as  Beer'-barrel, 

Beer  -fiouge. 

BEET=bcU,  t.  A  herb,  of  which  the  root  is  used 
in  salads. 

Beet -rave,        |       _    ^ 
Beet-rad-isb,    /'•    ^*- 
BEETLE,  bet'tl,  101 :  t.    An  insect,  of  which 
there  are  several  sorts,  having  hard  cases  or  shoaths 
under  which  the  wings  are  folded. 

BEETLE,  bec'-tl,  101:  #.    A 

maUet 
Bee'-tle-stock,  t.    The  handle  of  a  beetle  or  mallet 
Bee'-tle-hrad-ed,  (-hM-^d,  120)  a,  Loggerheaded. 
To  Beb'-tlb,  V,  »,    To  jut  or  hang  over.    It  b  said 

of  a  cliff  whose  top  impends  as  a  beetle  over  that  which 

it  b  about  to  crush. 
Tb«  »ign  =  u  otcd  aftrr  mode*  ofcpeUlng  that  have  no  irr^ularitjr  of  Mmad. 

Cpnaommts:  miah-uu,  i,  e,  mistion,  165:  vizh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165:  ttiu,  166  :  &$d.  166, 
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Bc'Witcfa'-iog,  a*    Clwrnilng,  fiudnating. 
Bfr-vHcfa'-er-y,  129,  105 :  «.    Fascination. 
Bfr-ritdZ-meot,  4.    The  power  or  act  of  foscinating. 
Tm  Bm^Wlur',  ('raij,  1 57)  v,  a.  To  betray ;  to  reveal. 
Be-»ray-er>  3iB  :  t.    A  betrayer  ;  a  discoverer. 

BE\'EL,  BEVERAGE,  BEVY,  BEY, &c— See 

aaosg  the  words  not  compounded  with  Bx-. 

BEYONI>sb^y5nd^  ptrep,  and  ad.  On  the  Ihr. 
tber  sad*  of;  Cartber  onward  than;  before;  above; 
■socecdiof  to  a  greater  degree  than ;  above  in  excel- 
Itnoe ;  remoto  from : — ad.  At  a  dbtance }  yonder. 
O-  The  preceding  list  of  words  formed  with  Bi-,  might 
have  been  increased  by  others  of  higher  antiquity ;  as. 
To  Be4u^U,  (to  tnombe.)  7o  Be-swike,  (to  allure ;) 
by  Baoj  more,  which,  though  ancient,  are  of  obvious 
iposttion :  as  7e  Be-kiss,  To  Betumble ;  and  by  still 
of  modem  arbitrary  coinage ;  as.  To  Be-madam, 
i»-emptai»t  but  theUst  b  presumed  to  be  long 
iffa  for  any  nsefril  purpose. 

BECALM^  BECAUSE,  &c-— See  above  onder 
Ba^ 

Tm  BECK»b&k,  «.  fi.  and  a.    To  make  a  sign 
with  tha  beftd;— oef.  To  call  by  a  motion  of  the  head. 
Beck,  «.    A  sign  with  the  head ;  a  nod  of  command. 
To  Bbc/-kcm«,  (b^-kiif  116)  v.  n.  and  a.   To 
maka  a  ngn  without  words  ^-oef.  To  make  a  sign  to. 
Bec'-kon,  «.    A  sign  without  words. 
BECK^b^k,  «.    A  smaU  stream. 
BEDABBLE,     BEDAUB,    &c«— See    above, 

•adcr  Bx-o. 
BEDbvbMy  «.    A  oooch,  or  soneUiing  to  sleep  on  ; 
of  mmxih;  a  division  or  plot  in  a  garden;  the 
where  anv  thing  b  generated  or  reposited;  tho 
*  of  a  river;  any  hollow  in  which  something 


heavy  hammer  or 


BEL 


BEN 


BcctMing,  72:  a.    Jntting,  promin«nt. 
Bkl'-tle-broWi  101,32:  #.    A  prominent  brow. 
Bee'-tlf^brow^d,  (-biowd,  114)  a.    Having  over- 
hanging brow*. 

BEFAL,  &c.   BEGET,  Ac— Seo  above,  under 

Bk-f,  Bb-o. 
To  BEG=b^g,  V.  n.  and  a.    To  live  npon  almi  :— 

act.  To  ask :  to  crave;  to  entreat  for. 
Beg'-gar,  34  :  «.    One  who  lives  by  begging ;  one 

wlio  l)egs. 
Beg'-^ar-ly,  105:  a.  and  acL  Mean;  poor: — ocfv. 

Meanly;  poorly. 
Beg'-gar-It-ness,  t,    Meannen  ;  poverty. 
Beg'-gar-y,  t.    Indigence. 
To  Bzq'-qah,  82 :  v.  a.    To  reduce  to  beggary ;  to 

exhaust. 
BEGIN,  &C. — See  above,  under  Bs-O. 
B  EG  LER  BEG=b€g'-»*r-Wg,  «.    In  Turkey,  the 

governor  of  a  province,  or  Beg  (lord)  of  the  Begt ;  a 

Beg  being  the  next  inferior  magistrate.    Bea  is  often 

written  bey,  (100.)  correspondently  toita  TurKish  pro- 

nunoiatiiMi. 

BEGON  E,  b^-gon',  1 07 :  intery.  Go  away !  hence  1 
C^  Sec  also  above,  among  the  words  formed  with  Be-. 

BEGUILE,   &c.    BEHALF,  &c— See   above, 

under  Bx-o,  and  Bk-h. 
BEHEMOTH=:be'-hl-mott,  t.    An  animal  de- 

scribed  in  Job,  supposed  to  be  the  river-hone. 
BEING. — See  under  the  verb  To  Be. 
BELAMY,    &c.    BELDAM,    &c.— Seo   lower. 

under  Belle. 
BELABOUR,  Stc  BELIEF,  &c.— See  above. 

under  Be-l. 
To  BELCH^bc^Itch,  63 :  v.  n.  and  a.    To  ^ect 

the  wind  fh>m  the  stomach ;  to  emit  as  by  eructation : 

— ocf .  To  throw  out  ttom  the  stomach. 
Belch,  t.    An  eructation. 

BELGlC^b^K-gTck,  a.  Appertaining  to  the  Nether- 
lands. 
BELIAL,  beU'-yal,  146:  t.    A  perwmiflcation  of 

wickednesa. 

B£LL=sb£n,  #.  A  hollow  metal  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emitting  a  sound  by  being  struck;  any  thing 
\a  the  form  of  abeU. 

Bel''found-er,  t.    A  caster  or  maker  of  bells. 

Bel'-man,  #.  One  who  sounds  a  hand-bell  as  a  notice 
in  the  streets. 

Bel'-met-al,  t.  A  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  with 
which  bells  are  made. 

Bel'-ring-er,  72 :  t.    He  who  rings  bells. 

Bel'-swag-^er,  (-«w8g-g\xer,  77)  t.  A  cant  word 
for  a  lewd  man.^fiee  To  Swag. 

Bel'-weth-er,  s.  The  sheep  with  a  boll  that  leads 
the  flock. 

Bbl'-vrk,  105:  t.  The  place  where  the  bells  are 
hung  or  rung. 

Bbi/-vi.ow-£r,  t.    The  plant  campanula. 

Belled,  114  :  part,  a.  Bearing  bells,  as  o  fowling 
hawk. 

BELLE,  b«ll,  [Fr.]  170 :  *.    A  gay  young  lady. 

BEl.'-Ll-TUDB,t.    Beauty;  worth.  [Obs.] 

Bbl'-^-MF,  98,  105:  t.  {Bel-ami,)  Good  (k^iend; 
a  friend. 

BuL'-^-MOim'',  (-4-m55r',  133)  t.  A  gallant ;  a 
sweetheart. 

Bkl'-d^m,  12 :  «.  Originally,  good-lady,  a  term  of  re- 
spect to  an  old  woman ;  hence,  an  old  woman  in  a  plain 
sense;  and  hence,  an  old  woman  opprobriously ;  a  hag. 

Bbl'-o^rd,  34  :  X.    A  tender  regard  or  look. 

Bbl'-l^-don"-n^,  9,  The  deadly  nightshade:  to 
which  the  Italian  name./hir-ZoifVi  !*■*  ^cn  given,  be- 
cause the  Italian  women  are  said  to  use  its  Juice  for  a 
cosmetic 


BBLi:5S-LET'-Tj?ES,(b^l-l^t'-t#r,[Fr.]  170)  s.pi. 

The  nne  or  elegant  deimrtments  of  learning,  including 
especially  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  criticism,  with  tl:e  lan- 
guages in  wliich  the  standard  works  in  those  depart- 
ments are  written ;  polite  literature. 

BELLICOSE,  belM^-€4^,  105, 152:  a.  'ioeUned 

to  war;  warlilce. 
Bbl-lio'-br-knt,  (-lid'-g^r-^nt)  87 :  a.  and  «• 

Waging  war : — s,  A  state  or  nation  at  war.* 
Bel-liy-er-ovs,  120:  a.    BeUigerent. 
Bbl-lip'-o-tent  a.    PbwerfUl  in  war. 

To  BELLOW,  b^lM<S,  125:  v.  n.  To  mmkmm 
noise  as  a  bull ;  to  roar;  to  vociferate. 

Bel'-lou',  *.    A  roar. 

Bel'-loK^-ing,  72  :  «.    A  roaring;  a  loud  noise. 

BELLOWS,  b^lMuB,  «.    A  machine  to  bk>w  with. 

69*  Though  generally  ctmsidered  a  plural,  some  authon 
join  it  to  a  verb  singular;  and  this  will  justify  the 
pronunciation ;  for  bellowtsAelkmts^beUut,  120. 

BELLUINE«Wl'-lA-Ini,  a,    Beastty ;  brutal. 

BELLY,  b^K-l^  105 :  s.  That  part  of  the  hoxnan 
body  containing  the  bowels,  and  reaching  fhxn  the 
breast  to  the  Uiighs ;  the  abdomen ;  the  womb ;  the 
correspondent  part  in  brutes ;  that  which  requires  food ; 
that  which  swells  out ;  tliat  wliich  encloses.  The  wcrd 
is  allied  to  Bulge,  which  see. 

Bel'-ly-acAe,  (4kt,  1 6 1 )  t.  The  cholic 
BelMy-band,  «.    The  ghlh  of  ahorse  in  harness. 
BelMy-bound,  32 :  a.    Costive. 

BeK-ljf-ftfl,  1 1 7  :  t.    As  much  food  as  fills  the  beUy ; 

plenty. 
Bel'-ly^od,  s,    A  belly  worshipper ;  a  ^uttoo. 
To  BBL'-Lr,  V.  II.  and  a.    To  become  protnbefmnt: 

—aot.  To  swell  out,  to  (111. 
Bel'-ly-ing,  72 :  part,  a.    Swelling  out. 

BELLOMANCY,  Wl"4-mXn'-c^,  87:  #.  Divi. 
nation  by  arrows. 

To  BELONG,  BELOVED,  BELOW,  Ac- 
See  above,  under  Bk-l. 

BELSW AGGER.— See  nnder  BelL' 
BELT=sb^lt,  t.    A  girdle ;  that  which  eneompassea. 
To  3e\t,  V,  a.    To  encompass  as  with  a  belL 

BEM  A=be'-md,  t.  A  chancel ;  the  stage  or  roatnun 
in  ancient  Athens  whence  the  orators  addressed  the 
assembly. 

BEMAD,  &c.    BENEAPED>  &c.— See  under 

Be-m.  Bk-v. 
BENCH=bdntch,  63 :  t.   A  teat  to  hold  several , 

a  seat  of  justice ;  the  persons  sitting  on  a  bench. 
Bench'^^r,  t,    A  senior  member  of  a  society  gorern. 

ing  any  of  the  inns  of  oourl 

To  BEND=b$nd,  1  v,  a.  and  n.  To  make  crooked ; 
I  BBNT=b£nt,  >to  direct  to  a  certain  point ;  to 

BBT<T=b^nt,  J  apply  to  a  certain  purpose ;  to 

incline;  to  bow;  to  subdue: — ses.  To  be  ineurvated ; 

to  lean  over ;  to  be  submissive. 
Bend,  t.     A  curve,  or  flexure;  the  crooked  timber 

forming  the  rib  of  a  ship ;  a  term  in  heraUry  for  a 

VSnA  of  belt  occupying  the  shield  diagonally,  of  which 

the  diminutive  is  tendlet. 
Bend'-a>bl«,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  bent 
Ben'-der,  36  :  #.  He  that  bends  ;  the  instrument  uiied. 
Bbnt,  i.    The  state  of  being  curved ;  declivity ;  incli- 

natimi  or  propensity ;  tendency  or  turn. 
Bent,  «.   A  kind  of  grass  ;  in  this  sense  perhaps  allied 

to  0<m</, 

BENEDICTINE,  Wn'4-dYc^-tTn,  85,  105:  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  order  or  monks  of  St.  Benedict. 

BENE,  A  Latin  adverb,  fiimiliar  in  the  phrase. 
no'-ta-M'^e.  Its  meaning,  teetl,  good,  enters  into  that 
of  all  the  following  words  us  fai  as  Benigon,  inclusive. 

BEN  EDICT-b€n'-i-dlct,  a,  Utcmlly.  weU-spokea 


TIm  •cbcmM  entir*,  and  the  princtplca  to  wbieh  th*  numbrn  rcier,  procedc  the  DictioBKrf. 

FotPtlt:  gaU-wA)j:  chXp'-man  :  p4-p4';  li«:  go6d:  j'C3,  i.  e.^rw,  55 ;  a,t,'\,&c.  mute,  171, 
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BES 


BIB 


oC  bVsaed;  aTNyropriatplv.  it  is  an  old  phynical  (enn 
MfBifying  aild  aod  Mdnbrtoai.— See  Bene. 
Bwi'-E-OK/'-noN,  i,    A  bletnng ;  an  Inrocation  of 
l»P|itoc98 ;  thanka-;  the  tmn  of  inatituting  an  abbot 

BENEFACTION,  Wn'4-«cV'-8han,  85,  89: 
a.  The  doinc  ^  aome  good  to  another,  or  conferring  a 
bmett :  the  benrllt  conferred.— See  Bene. 

BcD'-e-fac"-tor,  38:  t.    He  that  confers  a  benefit 

Ben'-e-fac/'-tress,  t.    She  that  confers  a  benefit 

Bi-KKr'-f-CBNCB,  92, 105 :  t.   Active  goodness. 

Be-neTW-cent,  a.    Kind  :  doing  good. 

Be-nef-fr-cent-ly,  a^    Kindly. 

Bbxspicb,  Bkhsfxciax,  &c— See  lower. 

Bbm'-b-fxt,  »,  A  kindnesa ;  advantage ;  profit ;  use ; 
Umejit'mf-elergy,  is  the  exemption  of  clergymen  tnm 
crxBinaJ  proeees  befiire  a  sceolar  Indge }  a  privilege 
tet  has  been  abridged  and  Biodifled. 

7k  Beo'-e-fit,  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  do  good  to :— new. 
T^  faifl  advuitage. 

Biy-K-FJCK,  (-fiss,  105)  t.    Advantage  received; 

apBcopriatdy,  an  eecleaiastical  living. 
Ben^-^hced,  (-fist,  114,  143)  part,  a.    Having  a 

drarcfa  living. 

Ben'-e-fic'-mr-y,  (-Hib'-yefr-^,  147,  146,  105) 
a.  and  «.  Holding  something  subordinately  to  another: 


B.maa«.  noHunK  aomeiniDg  suoorainaTeiy  lo  aooioer:  „  ,  nn    o/* 

-«.  He  who  holda  a  benefice ;  he  that  is  benefited  by  Ok'-ver,  92,  36 :  *. 

«?*»«•    .,         ,  ^  ui  ,  -I  ,  ^,N  BEVY,  hSv'-^,  i, 

cy-E-ric/'-ii^L^-fwh'-'al,  147)  fl.  Advantagooos ;  7^    BFWARE-h^ 


most  good:— flrf.  The  superlative  of  weil;  in  the  lie«t 
manner ;  in  the  highest  degrei*.  To  do  ome'»  hnf,  ( b»'3l 
is  here  a  sabst)  is,  to  do  to  the  utmost  in  one's  |Mtui'r. 

BESTIAL,  &C— See  under  Beast 

BESTIR,  &c  BESTOW,  &c--See  under  Be-8. 

BET=sb«l,#.    A  wager. 

To  Bet,  o.  a»    To  lay  a  wager. 

Bet'-tor,  38 :  «.    One  who  lays  a  wager. 

BETAKE,    BETHINK,  &C— See  above,  under 

Bl-T. 

BETEI4,  be'-tl,  114  :  #.    A  tort  of  pepper.phiut 

BETON  Y,  Wft'4-n^  *.    A  vnlnerary  herb. 

BETTER=Wt'-trr,  36 :  a.  and  ad.  The  compi- 
rative  ot  good;  superior  :—a<le.  The  comparative  of 
well;  in  a  greater  wgree ;  more;  rather.  To  be  better 
(Uf.  is  to  be  in  a  better  condition. 

Bet'-t^r,  #.    A  fuperior. 

To  Bet'-ter,  v.  a.    To  improve ;  to  advance. 

BETTY,  Mt'-t^), «.    An  instrument  to  break  open 

doors. 
BEVEL,  b^v'-vl,  114:  9,    A  kind  of  square  used 

by  masons  and  joiners,  moveable  on  a  centre. 
7b  Bev'-f  1,  V.  a.    To  cut  to  a  bevel  angle. 

BEVERAGE»b«v'^r4ge,  99:  «.    Drink. 

A  luncheon. 


B£y 

heMd;  medicinal. 
Ben'-e-fic''-«il-ljr,  105:  at/.    Advantageously. 
Beo^-^tU^-ial'Dem,  #.    Usefhlnesa. 

BENEVOLENCE^b*-n«v'4-l«nct,  #.    Dispo. 

sitiaa  todo  good ;  the  good  done;  on  ancient  oonUibn- 

taoB  oe  tax  ao  eallrd. — See  Bene. 
Be-ocv'-o-leot,  a.    Kind :  having  good  will. 
Bfr-oev'-o4eDt-ly,  ati.    With  kind  good  wiU. 

BENIGHT,  &C.  BENUMB,  &c.— See  above. 
Wider  Bx-ir. 

BENIGN,  b^nlnt',  139,  157:  a.    Kind:  g«ne. 

n»:  gvatle. 
Be-ot^My,  ad.    Kindly:  fkvonrably. 
Bi-ino'-K^rNT,  (-mg'-nant)  a.    Kind ;  gracious. 
Be-Okg;'>DaDt-ljr,  ad.    Gniciously. 
B»>oig'-n»-ty,  105 :  *.    Graciousness;  goodness. 

BENISON,  b£n'4-ZD,  151, 1 16  :  «.  Benediction. 

—See  Bene. 
BENT.— See  under  Bend. 

BENZOIN^Mo-zoin^,  29:  t.  A  resinous  juice. 
eommoBly  called  gnm- benjamin,  flowing  ttom  a  tree 
in  Somatra,  Ice. 

Beo-zo^'ic,  a,  IVocored  from  ben  coin ;  as  benioic  acid. 

BEPAINT,  &c  BEQUEATH,  &c  BERATE, 

Uc—See  above,  under  Bx-p,  Bkq.  Bc-r. 
BERBERRY.— See  Barberry  under  Barb. 

BERGAMOT=ber'-gd-m5t,  *.    A  sort  of  pear; 

ao  eseenoe  or  p<»rfame  drawn  fhwn  a  flruit  produced  by 

iarraftiag  a  lemon- tree  on  a  bergamot-pcar  stock. 
BEHGMASTER=berg'-m5»-ttfr,    111,  36:    t. 

The  chief  olEcer  of  the  Derbyshire  miners  {  vulgarly, 

the  Barmaater. 

Berr'-mote,  #.  A  court  among  the  Derbyshire  miners. 
BERLIN  ^ber'-Hn,  *.   A  sort  of  chariot 

BERRY,  b^r'-r^  129 :  t.   Any  smaU  fhUt  con. 

taining  seeds  or  stimes.    The  word  ts  often  heard  as  a 

eurruutimi  of  barrow,  a  burying  place. 
BERTH^bertk,  33 :  «.    A  ship's  statton  at  anchor ; 

a  mom  in  a  ship:  a  sleeping  plaos. 
BERYL=Wr'-il,  129:  «.  A  precbns  stone,  mostly 

BESCATTER,  &c.— See  above,  under  Bk-8. 
BESOM»be'-zuiii,l51,18: «.  A  broom  nude  of  twigs. 
BESTsMfftt,  a,  and  ad.    The  superlative  of  ffood; 


A  flock ;  a  company,  an  assembly. 
To  BEWARE=rb^wart^  v.  ft.    To  be  aware. 
BEWAIL,  &c    BEYOND.— See    above,    under 

Bk-w,  Bm-r. 
BEY=ba\^    100:    «.     A  Turkish  'governor. — See 

Beglerbrg. 

BEZANT=b^z'-Snt,  «.  A  coin  made  at  Byxantium. 
BEZEL,  biz'-zl,  114 :  «.  The  coUet  of  a  ring  where 
it  encloses  the  stone. 

BEZOAR=sbe'-z&re,  108 :  5.  A  stone  of  supposed 
antidotal  qualities. 

Be«'-o-ar"-dic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  besoar. 

93'  For  words  commencing  with  Be,  not  fbnnd  above,  see 

Ereviously  the  coropounos  with  the  prefix  Bi-. 
-,  A  Latin  prefix  signifying  two,  or  two-fold ;  and 
ao  understood  In  the  following  words,  where  reforenco 
is  made  to  it 

BIANGULATED,bi-Jng'-g4-l  „  .  ^ 
l44«d,158:  *  »     I  «.    H.»ingtwo 

BIANGULOUS,  bi-Sng'-ei-f  «"«""•»«•* 
1U8,I20:  8^6    J  _8«,Bt.. 

BIAS=b7'an»  «.  The  wei^t  on  one  side  of  a  bowl, 
which,  in  rolling,  turns  it  from  the  straight  line;  any 
thing  that  turns  or  incUn«*s  a  man :  partiality ;  prupen> 
sion.  In  Shakspeare.  it  is  found  as  au  a^J.  meaning 
sweUed, 

To  Bi'-as,  V,  a.    To  incline  to  some  side. 

BV-ass^d,  (-^st,  1 14, 143)  part,  a.    Prejudiced. 

(^  This  is  the  common  spelling,  but  It  should  be  biased. 

To  BIB=bib,  r.  n.   To  tipple ;  to  drink  frequently. 
BiW'heT,  t.    A  tippler.    Bihfter  is  the  same. 

B/-BA'-c/or8,  (b^ba'-€h*us,  147, 120)  a.  Addicted 
to  drinking. 

Bi-bacZ-Hty,  (-bSis'-l-t^  92)  t.   The  quaUty  of 

drinking  much. 
Bib,  »,    A  piece  of  linen  worn  by  an  infimt  to  imbibe 

its  slaver. 
Bib'-u-loub,  120 :  a.   Absorbing:  spungy. 
BIBLE,  bi'-bl,  101  :  #.    The  Book.  dUtinctively. 

which  is  accepted  as  containing  the  revelations  of  God, 

the  one  part,  or  the   Old  Testament,  by  Jews  and 

Christinns ;  the  other  part,  or  the  New  Testament,  by 

Christians. 
Bib'-li-cal,  92,  105  :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Bible. 
Bib^'-lr-o-man'-cy,  87  :  t.   Divination  by  means  of 

the  Bible. 


The  siga  =:  is  OMd  sftsr  mode*  of  •p«lliiig  that  have  no  irrsfukrity  of  toniKL 
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BIG 

Bm'-iJ-W-iu-PHF,  (-f^l63)  87:  #.    The  art 

or  tcience  of  detcribiiig  bookf ;  Um  knowledge  of  book* 

deicripiively. 
Biy-U-og'^'TefpheTt  «.    One  ikiUed  in  bfbliofnphy. 
BiW'H-o-sTapJiT'i'Ca],  81 :  a.    ReUiinf  to  bibU. 

ograpby. 
Blv-Li'O'MA'^'jil'A,  85,  90 :  «.     Book-madneee,  a 

raffe  fbr  posseesing  rare  and  carious  books. 
Bibr-lt-0-ina''»ni-ac, «.  One  who  has  a  rage  for  books. 
BiB^-Lf-Op'^-O-LisT,  87 :  t.    A  bookseller. 
Bil/-lM)-po]e>  8,    A  bookseller. 
Bil/-li-o-Me"-ca,  BilZ-lHO-ZAeke,  t.   A  library. 
BibMi-o/A^-e-cal,  92 :  a.    Belonging  to  a  library. 
Bit/-l»-o/A''-e-car-y4 1,   A  librarian. 
BIBULOUS.— See  under  Bib. 

BICAPSULAR==bT-cS[/-sA-lar,  a.    Having  two 

copsolofl  containing  seeds  to  each  flower.->See  Bi*. 
BIC£s  biot|  t«    A  coloor  for  painting  bine  or  green. 

BICIPITAL,  bT-cip'4-tal,  105 :     |  a.     Having 
BICIPITOUS,  bT-cTiZ-^tus,  120 :  f  two    heads : 

having  two  origins.— See  Bi- 
7b  BlCKER=bTck'-<rr,  36:  v,n.    To  skirmish; 

to  quarrel;  to  contend  in  petulant  altercatkm}  to 

quiver,  or  exliibit  a  tremulous  motion. 
Bick'-er-iDg,  a,  and  «•    Quivering :—«.   A  con- 

tention. 

BICKERN=bTck'-erD,  36 :   $,    An  lion  with  a 

beak  or  point. 
BlCORN=bi'-corD,38:  \  m.      Having 

BICORNOUS,  bi-cor'-nus,  120  :|  two  horns.— 
8ee  Bi-. 

BlCORPORAL«bi  oor'-p6-ral,  a.  Having  two 
bodies.— See  Bi-. 

7b  BlD=bTd,  J  r.  a.    Td  command :  to 

I  Badb,  YAd,  135 :  >  offor;  to  propose  ;  to  In- 

BiDDKN,  bid'  dn,  1 14 :  J  vite. 

Bid'-dfr,  36 :  «.    One  who  bids. 

Bid'-ding,  72  :  t.    Command ;  proposal  of  price. 

7b  BID£=:bidt,  v.  a,  and  ru    To  endure : — neu. 

To  dvell;  to  continue  in  a  state.— See  Abide. 
Bi'-ding,  72  :  t.    Residence,  habitation. 

BID£NTAL»bi-d«n'-tal,  a.    Having  two  teeth. 

—See  Bi-.' 
BIDET,  bi-di^j',  FFr.]  170 :  t.   A  UtUe  horse  j  an 

article  of  bed-room  ramnure. 

BIENNIAL,  bi-^n'-n^-al,  a.  Continuing  two 
vears;  happenlnff  every  two  years.— See  Bi-. 

BIER,  bere,  103  :  t.  (Allied  to  the  verb  Pear.) 
A  carriaj^  or  f^ame  to  bear  the  dead. 

BIESTINGS,  becst'-tngz,  103,  143:  $,pi.  The 
first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 

BIFARIOUS,  bl  farfc'4-u8,  41  :  a.   Twofold.— 

SeeBi-. 
BIFEROUS,  biWr-U8,  92 :  a.    Bearing  twice  a 

year. — See  Bi-. 
BiFID=b?-rfd,  92 :  la.  Cleft  in  two. 

BIFIDATED,  btr4-dA-t«d,  92:j— See  Bi-. 
BIFLOROUS,  bl-flo'-rus,  120:  a.    Having  two 

flowers. — See  Bi-. 

BIFOLD,  bl'-fAled,  116  :  a.   Two  fold.— See  Bx-. 

BIFORM— bl'-fiwrm,  a.     Having  two  forms. — 

See  Bi-. 
Bi'-formcd,  114:  a.    Compounded  of  two  forms. 
BIFR0NTED,bT-frun'-t«d,116:  a.  Havingiwo 

fronts.— See  Bi-. 

BlFURCATED-bl-far'-ci-t^d,  2:  a.  Forked. 
^-SeoBi-. 

Bi'-fur-ca"-/ion,  89 : «.  A  shooting  out  Into  two  heads. 

BlGsbTff,  a.  Great  in  bulk  ;  huge ;  teeming ;  preg- 
nant) full  of  something:  swoln;  great  in  air  and 
mien ;  great  in  spirit. 


BIL 

BigMy,  105:  ad.    Tumidly. 

Big'-nesa, «.   Bulk.  siso. 

Big'-bel-li^,(-lTd,  114)  «•  Fregaaat;  pn«ttb6iaat 

BlG=btg, «.    Akmdofbariey. 

BIGAMY,  bvg'-j-ml^  92 :  #.  The  crime  of  having 
a  plurality  of  wives ;  literally,  of  having  two.— See  Bs% 
Big'-o-mUt,  t.    One  that  has  committed  bigamy. 

BIGAROON=Mg'-<!-rOBn'',  t.  The  largo  white 
heart  cherry. 

BIGGIN,  big'-g>klD, 77 3  t.  A  chfld*seap;  acap. 
The  same  word,  from  a  diflerent  root,  also  sigoiied  a 
building.  Itisalsonsedastbenamexif  acaa.  orsnmll 
wooden  vessel ;  in  which  sense  its  origin  is  doublftil, 

BIGHT,  bitt,  162:  «.  A  bend:  a  bay  between  two 
poinU  of  land;  the  double  part  or  ooil  of  a  rone  when 

BlGOT=:sbtg'-ot>  18:  t.    A  man  onieaMuOay  da. 

voted  to  a  party ;  a  blind  lealot. 
Big'-ot-ed,  a.     Irrationally  lealout* 
Big'-ot-ed-ly,  ad.    With  blind  leal ;  partiaaskuMily. 
Big'-ot-ryi  t.    Blind  seal;  the  practiea  or  teneta  of  a 

BUOU,  hff'Am,  [Fr.]  170:  t.  A  jewel  i  aa  ate. 

gant  ornament. 
BILANDER=.bTl'-lui-der,92:  t.  A  ve.nl  need 


chiefly  in  Dutch  canals,  so  called  as  moving  ekiae  W 
land. 

BILBERRY,  bTl'-b«r-r^t.    Whorttebcny. 

BILBO«bii'-b6y  t.    A  rapier  of  Spanidli  origin. 

Bil'-bobs,  108,  151 :  t.  A  aort  of  stocks  for  oftm- 
ders  at  sea.  originally  of  Spanish  oontrivanoe. 

BILE,  t.  (a  Tumor).— See  BoiL 

BILE=bile,  t,  A  Udek,  yellow,  bitter  Uquor.  aepa. 
rated  in  the  liver,  coUected  in  tba  gaU4>laidder.  and 
discharged  by  the  common  duct. 

Bil'-iar-y,  (hW-yar-e^  95, 146, 129, 105)  «.  Be. 

longing  to,  or  servine  for  the  bile. 
Bil'wotfs,  (yus,  120)  a.    Consistiagofbae:  aflfi»cted 

by  bile. 
BILGE,  BILLAGE,  &c.~See  under  Bulge. 
BILINGSGATE,  bTl'-ingi-gite,  t.   A  market  ia 

Loudon  celebrated  for  fish  and  foul  luiguage ;  ribaldry ; 

rrofane.  low  speech. 
UNGUOUS,  bMtng'.gwus,  158,  145:    a. 
Having,  or  speaking  two  tongues.^-See  BK 

BILK^bilk,  V,  a.    To  cheat;  to  deceifa. 

BIL L=bi  1 1,  t.    The  beak  of  a  fowl. 

7b  Bill,  V,  It.    To  caress;  to  fondle. 

BlLL=bTll,  «.  A  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point;  a 
sword  or  battle-axe  anciently  used  by  foot  soldiers. 

Bil'  man,  «.    He  who  uses  a  bill. 

BlLL=btll,  #.    A  written  paper  of  any  kind;  an 

.  account  of  money  due ;  an  advertisement :  in  law,  a 
declaration  in  writing  expressing  the  grievance  or 
wrong  the  plalntiflT  has  sustains;  a  proposed  law 
brouglit  ioto  parliament  before  it  has  passed  iutu  an 
act.  A  bill  of  exchange,  is  a  note  ordering  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money  in  consideration  <h  value  re> 
ceived. 

Bii/-LKT,  14 :  t.    A  small  paper  or  written  note ;  a 

ticket  directing  soldiers  at  what  house  to  lodge. 
7b  Bil'-let,  v.  eu    To  send  to  quarters ;  to  quarter. 

Bi\/-LET-Doux",  bil'-)i-da5,"  [Fr.]  170 :  #.    A 

lovo-lctter. 
09-  If  the  final  x  be  pronounced,  it  must  be  with  tbe 

sound  of  z ;  and  this  will  be  necessary  in  a  passage  of 

the  Pope  of  the  Lock, 

BILL£T=:btlM«t,  «.  A  smaU  log  of  wood.— See 
also  under  Bill. 

BILLIARDS,  bil'-vardz,  146,  143:  t.  pi.  A 
game  played  with  balls  and  maces  or  sticks  on  a  lai|{« 
table  rarnished  with  pockets. 

BILLION,  bil'-yoD,  146,  18:   $.    A  miUkm  of 

millions. 
Tb*  Mhraim  eotirt.  Bad  Um  ptindplM  to  whkb  tbs  numbort  refer,  precede  the  Diettoasfy. 

Foweh:  gatt'-w^^:  chSp'-man  :  pd-pif:  l4w:  gS&d:  j*oSy  i,  e./etcr,  55:  OyCy'v  &c»«Hi/tf,  171« 
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BIR 


BIT 


BIT.LOW;  bi1'-l6, 1 25 : «.  A  wave  fwoln  and  hollow. 
Bii'-htP-ff  lOb ;  a.    Fall  of  billows;  swelling. 

BILOBATE^blMi-bite,  a.   Having  two  lobet.— 
S«  Bi . 
BlL0CULAR=bM6c'-i-lar,  81:   a.    Having 

two  cdU.— See  Bi-. 
BIMEDIAL,  b^lllecd'-yaI,  90,  146,  147:   a. 

BdoBging  to  a  quantity  arising  ftom  a  parUcolar  com- 

t^mlkn  ot  two  other  quantities. — See  Bi-. 
BIMENSAL,    bi'-m^n'-a^l,   a,   Occoning   once 

rr«ry  two  moatha. — See  3t-. 
BINsbin,  t.  A  cell  or  chest  t>r  wine,  com,  or  bread. 

BINARY,  bT-nar-^  a.  Two;  duaL^^e  Bi.. 

B^-oate,  ff.   Growing  in  pairs  or  couples. 

fe  BIND,  bincd,  115:       ^  v.  a.  and  n.  To  con- 

I  Bocvssbownd,  31 :  I  fine    with  honds;    to 

Bocia)=bownd,  t  gird ;  to  fasten  to ;  to 

BocxDEN,  hown'-dD,  1 1 4 :  j  fasten  together ;  to  con- 
■ret  cxnarlf ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  dresdn^ ;  to 
oklife  by  ftipulation  or  oath ;  to  compel ;  tu  oblige  by 
kuMme$s;  to  ooaflne;  to  restrain;  to  make  costive; 
te  cover  bowks : — neu.  To  contract  its  owm  parts  to- 
frthfr.-Sec  the  relations  of  the  participle  under  Bound. 

Btiid'-fr,  36 :  t.  A  man  whose  trade  is  to  bind  b6oks : 
a  tun  vho  binds  sheaves ;  any  thing  used  to  bind. 

B«Bd'-iDg,  72:  a,  and  t.  Obligatory: — t.  A 
>IMA»^i  die  cover  of  a  book. 

BiD<f-weed,  t.  The  convolvulos  which  binds  or  at- 
hckHitsell 

$7-  Seea  omtiiraatira  <tf  this  Csmlly  of  words  under  Bound. 

BINNACLE,  bin'-nd-cl,  101 :  t.    The  oompass- 

boxolajbip, 
BINOCULAR  «bi-n6c'-i-lar,    a.    Having  two 

«?«;  m^nying  two  eyes  at  once. — See  Bi-. 
Bib'-ckU,  92,  10 1  :  #.    A  telescope  for  both  eyes. 

BINOMINOUS,  bT^6m'-4-nus,  81,  92,  105, 

1*;  a.  Having  two  names. — See  Bi-. 
Brto'-mi-al,  90, 146,  12 :  a,  and  *.   In  algebra. 

&  m(  (tf  tvo  parts  connected  by  plus  or  wdmus, 

BIOGRAPHY,  bl-og'-ra-f^  163:  #.  The  art  or 
Kirece  of  describing  the  lives  of  individuals;  the  his- 
teyofalife. 

BH)g'.r«>.j»ACT,  36 :  #.   AwriterofUve*. 
Bi'-o-grapV-i-cal,  81  :  a.    UelaUng  to  biography. 

BlPAR0US,bTi/-«r-u8, 81, 129,  120 :  a.  Bring- 

faf  forth  two  at  a  birth,— See  Bl-. 
BlPARTlTE=Wp'-ar.tltt,  92:   a.    Havhig  two 

ewTMpoodent  parts.— See  Bi-. 
o«F-ar-ti/".^n,  85,  89,  95 :  *.    Division  hito  two. 
BlPED=b?-p^d,  *.    An  animal  with  two  feet.— 
n     Bk 

Bjp'-e-dal,  92:  a.    Having  two  feet ;  two  feet  long. 
BlPENNATED=bi-p«n'-na-t5d,  a.  Having  two 

BIP1taIX)US,  bT-p€t'-a-lus,  120 :  a.    Having 

twprtals  -See  Bi-. 
BIQUADRATE,  bl-kwod'-Mte,  76,  145,140: 

i^'Hw  double  square,  or  fourth  power  in  numbers. — 

Bj'^a«-drat"-ic  85,  88 :  a,  and  *.    Biquadrate. 

BlRCH=bertch,  35,  63 :  t.  and  a.  A  weU-known 

n^^^.Msde  of  birch. 

JjJ^ra,  114:  a.    Made  of  birch. 

"^J£=berd,  35 :  t.  The  generic  name  of  the  fea- 

'^^^  wee,  of  which /mt/  was  the  original  Saxon  de- 
"wautttion. 

^Tbevonl  is  often  compounded;  as  birtt-eage,  hirdf- 

ew.lli,r a  whistle.)  bird' -catcher,  bir^-Ume,  (aglwe 

k^j^  (-boult,  1 1 6)  t.    A  smaU  arrow. 
Si'^^»  (berdz'-u,  143, 106)  a.    Seen  ft-om  on 
RfBP?V!^*^"*Teof*Wrd. 
o»KV,ANDElUber'-gan-der,*.  A  goose-llko  fowl. 


BlRTH=>ber(ft,  35 :  t.  The  act  of  coming  into 
life;  fiunily;  extraction;  rank  by  descent;  the  con- 
dition in  wldch  any  man  is  bom ;  production ;  the  act 
of  bringing  forth.  In  other  senses  the  word  should 
be  spelled  Berths  which  iee. 

Births-day,  100:  «.   Annivertary  of  ons's  birth. 

Birth'-dom,  18 :  «.   PrivQege  of  birth. 

Birty'Ttghtf  115:  «.  The  ri|^ts  to  which  one  is 
bom. 

Birth'-wort,  Q-wurt,  141)  t.    A  plant 

iy-  The  word  nas  other  compounds,  as  hirthf-night, 
birthf'^Uace,  birtkf-soi^t  hhw-itrtrnglei.  See-,  whose 
meanmg  most  be  obvious. 

BISCUIT,  bW-kit,  121 1  t.    A  Und  of  hard  flat 

bread ;  a  c^ke. 
7b  BISECT=bT-8«ct',  «.  a.    To  divide  into  two.— 

SeeBi-. 
Bi-sec'-/ton,  89 :  t,    Diviskm  into  two. 
Bi-seg'-ment,  «.    The  half  of  a  bisected  quantity. 

BISEXOUS,  bl-s^cks'-us,  154 :  a.  Of  both  sexes. 
—.See  Bi.. 

BISHOP=biiih'-op,  18:  «.  Uterally.anorerw^er; 
appropriately,  a  dignitary  of  the  christian  church  pre- 
siding over  the  c&rgy  within  a  district  called  his 
diocese. 

Bish'-op-rick)  t*    A  dioeese ;  the  rule  of  a  bishop. 

Bish'-op,  #.  Cant  name  for  addnk  of  wine,  oranges,  k.c, 

G:^  The  word  b  compounded  for  names  to  cartahi  plants ; 
as  Bish'opi-wort,  oUhfop^-voeed, 

BISK  «>  bisk,    #•    Soup  made  by  boiling  varlkms 

meats. 
BISMUTH,  biz'-muA*  151 :  «.  A  brittle,  brilliant, 

white  metal,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  red. 
Bit-mu/A-al,  12:  a.    Consisting  of,  or  containing 

bismuth. 
BISON,  biz'-5n,  151,  18 ;  t.    A  Und  of  wild  ox. 

BISSEXTILE,  bis-««cks'-ttl,  154, 105 :  ».  Leap 
vear,  so  called  because  the  addition  of  a  day  to  Fe- 
Druary  was  originally  accomplished  by  doubling  the 
tixth  of  what  were  called  the  calends  of  the  ensuing 
month.— See  Bi-. 

BlSSON=:bW-flon,  18:  a.   BUnd.  [Obs.] 

BISTOURY,  bts'-tur-i^  120,  129,  105:  t.  A 
surgeon's  instrument  for  making  incisions. 

BISTRE,  bV-tur,  159:  t.  A  broym  pigment 
madefitmi  soot 

BlSULCOUS,bi-€ul'-cus,120:a.  Qovenfooted. 
—See  Bk 

BIT.— See  under  To  Bite. 

BlTCH=bTtch,  «.    The  female  of  the  canine  kind. 


V,  a.  To  crush  or  sever 
with  the  teeUii  to  give 
pain  by  cold ;  to  hurt  or 
pain    by    reproach;     to 


To  BlTE=bTU, 
I  BiT=bit,  135 : 
BiT^bit, 
BiTTBN,  bit'-tn,  114: 

wound ;  to  make  the  month  smart ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 
Bite,  t.    The  scixure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth  ;  the 

act  of  a  fish  taking  the  bait;  a  dwat;  a  trick;  a 

sharper. 
Bi'-t«r,  t.    The  person  or  thing  that  bites ;  a  tricker. 
Bi'  ting,  a*  and  ••    Sharp,  sarcastic : — «.  The  act 

of  biting. 
Bi'-tin g-ly,  ad»    In  a  larcastie.  jeering  manner. 
Bit,  ff.   That  which  is  bitten  off;  a  mouthfol ;  a  small 

piece  of  any  thing;  a  West-India  silver  coin,  value 

sevenpence  halfpenny. 
Bit,  «.    The  iron  part  of  the  bridle  which  it  put  in  a 

horse's  mouth,  with  its  appurtenancei* 
To  Bit,  V,  a.    To  put  a  bit  on. 

Bits,  t.  pi*  The  timbers  to  which  the  cabk  is  attached. 
Bit'-t^,  t.    A  turn  of  the  cable  round  the  bits. 
BITTACLE,   btt'-ta-cl,    101:    t.     A   Wnnaclc, 

which  see. 
BI'!TER=bit'-tf r,  a,  and  s,    Hattog  a  hot  acrid 

Tbc  ftigo  ^  is  ut«d  after  mode*  of  ■pelling  tbat  bar«  no  irr«gul«rity  of  aoand. 

CwnwMm/i;  mtsh-un.  i.  e.  mission^  165  :  vTzh-Qn,  i.  e.  viiiortf  165  :  tttn,  166 :  ftl^n,  166. 
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taste   like   wormwood;    tharp:   cruel;    calamUooi; 

{mi II All;  inclement:  reprwwhftil:— «.  That  which  ia 
>itter ;  in  the  plaraU  a  Uqnor  in  which  bitter  herbs 
have  been  tteepM. 

BW'UT'ly,  md.    In  a  bitter  manner;  ■barpljr. 

Bit'-t«r-De»,  «.    A  bitter  taste ;  malioa;  sharpness. 

Bit'-ter-ish,  129 :  a.    Somewhat  bitter. 

Bit'-t^rn,  36  :  «.  A  bitter  liquor  which  drains  off  in 
making  salt. 

BITTER  N=bit'-t^rn,  36:  t.  A  Wrd  with  long 
legs  of  the  heron  kind,  that  firads  on  fish. 

BITUMEN,  b^tu'-m^n,  «6:  #.  The  generic 
name  of  mineral  substances  easily  combustible  with 
flame,  emitting  a  strong  odour  when  ignited,  and 
greasy  to  the  touch. 

Bi-tu'-mi-noMs,  105,  120:  a.   Containing  bitumen. 

To  Bi-tu'-mi-nate,  v,  a.  To  imptegnato  with  bi- 
tumen. 

Bi-tu'-mt-nir'-er-ONS,  85, 87:  a.  Producing  bitumen. 

BlVALVE=b?.v«lv,  189:  a,  and  *.  Having 
two  Talves,  as  the  shells  of  an  oyster.*— <«.  That  which 
has  two  valves.— See  11 1-. 

Bi-val'-vu-lar,  34 :  a.   Bivalve. 

BIVIOUS,  bV-v^us,  CI.    Having,  or  leading,  two 

ways. — See  Bi-. 
BIVOUAC— blv'-OO-Xck,  125, 145:  r  An  armed 

ftirce  in  a  state  of  watchftriness  during  the  night. 
7b  Biv'-ow-ac,  v.  n.    To  pass  the  night  in  a  state  of 

watchfViIness  and  readiness  for  military  action. 
BIZANTiN£=rbiz'-an-tTne,  9,   A  royal  gift  on 

certain  festival  occasions,  which  consisted  of  a  pteee  of 

gvM  value  flftoen  pounds. — Compare  Becant. 
7b  BLABBrblftb,v.a.  and  w.  To  tell  what  ought 

to  be  kepi  secret :-HM«.  Totattle;  to  tell  tales. 
Blab,  or  Blab'-bcr,  t.    A  teUtale;  a  tatUer. 
BLACKsblick,  a.  and  t.    Of  the  oolour  of  night ; 

dark;   cloudy   of  countenance;    horrible:   wicked; 

dismal:— 4.  The  colour  or  effect  which  arises  ftom  the 

privation  or  absorptkm  of  light ;  a  black  man  or  negro ; 

a  particle  of  soot  or  blaskditt;  attain. 
Black'-iDg,  72:  «.    FiMte  or  Uqnid  to  hlnshi  ^koas. 
Black'-ish,  a.   Bather  black. 
Black'-ly,  105 :  m/.   Darkly,  atrociously. 
Black' nett, «.    The  state  of  being  black ;  darkneas; 

atrocity. 
To  Black,  V.  a.   To  blaekon. 
7b  Blac'-k^n,  1 14 :  v.  a.  and  fi.    To  make  black ; 

to  darken ;  to  defttme;    asw.  To  grow  black. 
Blac^-kCTl-eT)  t.    He  who  blackens. 
Bi^kOK'-ii-iiooR,  52 :  «.    A  negro. 
BLACx'-Bwf  I.L,  1 12 :  t.    A  baU  of  black  eolov  xmtA 

in  balloting. 
To  Black'-ball,  v.  «•  To  ri^Jeet  by  negative  votes. 
B  L  ACX'-BBR-R  F,  f .    The  fruit  of  the  bramble. 
Black'-biro,  «.    A  bird  well  known  for  its  colour 

and  vmce. 
Black'-BOOK,  118:  «.    The  original  book  of  this 

name  is  ui  aooonnt  of  the  exdiequer  and  its  officers  in 
1176. 
BI'ACk'-cat-TUB,  101 :  t.    Bulls,  oxen,  and  cows. 

Blacr'-COCK,  «.    The  heath-cock. 

BLACK'-PRl.if  R,  «•    A  friar  of  the  Dominican  order. 

BLACJc'-arARD,  (bISg'-gard,  143)   ».    A  mean, 
abusive,  iU^ondneted  fellow. 

Black'-JAck,  «.    The  leathern  cup  of  old  times;  a 
mineral  otherwise  called  Bltnd. 

Biack'-lbo,  9,    Ariieep  widi  diseased  legs ;  a  gam- 
bler and  sharper  at  race-eoursea. 

Bf.AGx'-MAii.,  «.    A  certain  rats  paid  to  men  allied 
to  robbers  fat  protaction. 

Black-mom'-oat,   116:   t.   The  day  originally  so 
called  was  EasterMonday.  34  Edward  III.,  whidi 
dark  and  fhtally  inclement 


BLA 

Bi.ack'-moutR£D,  (-moulbd,  137, 114)  a.  Using 

foul  language. 
BLACR-pcriy-DiNo,  (-p{i6d''iDg;,117)  «.  Food  made 

with  blood  and  grain. 
Bj.ack-hoi/>  «.    The  usher  belonging  to  &e  order  of 

the  Garter.    He  is  of  the  lUng's  chamlier,  and  oafaer  of 

Parliament 
BLACx'-SMirEr,  t,    A  smith  that  works  in  iron. 
Black'-taii.,  t    A  fish,  also  called  rujfot  pope, 
Bi.ACK'-nTORN,  ff.    The  sloe-tree. 

BLADDER^blad'-der,  36 :  «.  A  thin  membra. 
ncou«  bag  serving  as  the  receptacle  of  some  fluid 
secreted  iu  an  animal  body,  but  more  particularly  iIm: 
urinary  resftel;  the  same  vessel  detached  from  the 
budv;  any  thing  resembling  a  bladder,  pufTed  or 
swoln;  a  blister;  a  pustule.  The  word  is  used  in 
composition  as  the  name  of  some  plants ;  as  Blad'dbr^ 
nut,  Btad^derHenna. 

Blad'-drrrd,  (-drrd,  1 14)  o.  SweBcd  like  a  bladder. 

B[^ADE=blade,  tf.  That  which  grows  broad;  the 
spire  of  grass ;  the  broad  part  of  a  sword  as  it  spring* 
from  the  handle;  hence,  that  part  of  any  thing  which 
cuts;  hence,  again,  whatever  is  sharpor  shin.ng;  a 
gay  dashing  fellow  in  cant  language.  The  Blade-Ufmr, 
or  Shoulder  ilade,  is  the  broad  upper  bone  of  tlie 
shoulder. 

Bla'-ded,  a.    Having  blades  or  spires. 

Biade'-smi/A, «.    A  sword  cutler. 

BLAIN  sblaiR,  100 :  «.  A  pustule,  a  sore,  a  blotch. 
7b  BLAME^blamt,  V. <r«    To  censure;  to  charge 

with  fault 
Blame,  #.    Imputation  of  fiuilt;    fiinlt      To  be  to 

blame,  is  to  be  blamable. 
Bla'-mo-blf,  98,  101 :  a;   Culpable  ;  fisnlty. 
Bla'-mo-bljf,  105:  ad.    Culpably. 
Bla'*nKr>ble-neM, «.    Culpability. 
Blame'-fMl,  117:  <r.    Culpable,  gnilty. 
Blame'-less,  a.    Guiltless,  innocent 
Blame'-les»-ly,  105 :  ad.    Innocently. 
Blame'-lefls-ness,  t.    Innocence. 
Biaf-meTt  36 :  «.  A  censurer. 
Blame'-wor-thjr,  (wur-^4^  141)  a.    Culpable. 

To  BLANCH«blintch,  63  r  o.  a.  and  n.  To 
whiten;  to  whiten  by  neeling;  to  leave  bUaik  or  pass 
over,  a  sense  now  obsolete :—»««.  To  grow  white ;  to 
remain  hlnmk  or  empty  of  inftmnatkn;  to  erada.  Com- 
nare  To  BUack. 

Biauch'-rr,  36  :  «.  A  whitener. 

Blan-criii'-k-T£R,  63 :  «.  An  intmnient  for  mea- 
suring the  bleaching  power  of  certain  chen^eal  agents. 

BuANOMANOBR,  (bl6ng^iB5Bgzb',  [Fr.]  170) 
s.  A  confrcted  white  jelly. 

BtAMi,  (blangk,  158)  a,  and  9,  White;  ftee 
tnm  writing,  stain  or  mark ;  void ;  empty ;  void  of 
rhyme;  pale;  conftised>-«.  A  void  space  on  paper ; 
a  lot  drawn  which  is  void  of  figures  or  value ;  the  svoC 
which  a  shot  is  to  hit:  PoitU-blamk,  the  level- Ime 
between  the  aim  and  the  object 

Blank'-ljf,  ad.    In  a  blank  manner;  witii oonfhsion. 
7b  Blank,  v.  a.    To  damp;  to  confhse;  to  eflace, 

to  annul. 
Blajvil'-kt^   9i    Soft  coarsely-woren  cloth  of  wool, 

commonly  used  for  bed-coverings,  but  perbapa  dtnirioi; 

its  name  from  its  earlier  use  in  whitening  or  keeping 

white  other  substances,  as  in  sucar-reftning  and  piut- 

ing;  unless  so  called  because  its  colour  is  «hitbh 

though  not  white.    Compare  Bkmket 
To  Blank'-et,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a  blanket;  to 

toes  in  a  blanket 
Blank'-et-ing,  «.    Cloth  for  blankets;  tossing  in  s 

blanket. 
BLAN D»b1&nd,  a.    Soft.  mUd.  gentle. 

Bf.AN-DiL'-o-QrBNCB,  (-kw^ncc,  76,  145)  t.  Fair 
and  flattering  speech. 


TIm  aclMinM  eatirc.  and  tht  prindplca  to  which  ihcnamben  rtfer.  precede  the  DkCieaary. 

FoweU:  gatt'-wi^:  chip'-m^n:  pd-pft':  li\B:  g^:  '}^^ut,jew,bbi  a,CyV&c  mutr,  171. 
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BLE 


fiLO 


r»  Bl4k'*uish,  r.  a.  To  soften  ;  to  carets ;  to  flatter. 

filtn'-disb-f  r,  S.  One  that  flatter*  with  soft  words. 

Biao^-dUh-meDt,  tf.    Actof  fbndneu;  expresaionof 

twtnofss  b>  gesture ;  kind  speech ;  that  which  soothes 
aBddewes. 

fiUNK,  BLANKET^  &c— See  above  under  To 
BhodL 

To  BL\RE=sbIire,  v.  n.    To  bellow;  to  roar. 

n  BUSPHEME,  blis-fimt',  163 :  v.  a.  and  «. 
To  nok  impioasly  of:  to  speak  etil  ofi—neu.  To 
tfatk renoMlhftaijr of  God;  to  arrogate  the  preroga- 
timofGod;  to eiuse  aod  swear. 

BtaM^-mrr,  36 :  t.    He  tiiat  blasphemes. 

Bur-rai-Mr,  81y  105:  t.  The  utterance  of  op- 
pnbriooB  tenns  towards  or  conceraiog  Ood. 

BW-^e-moKS,  120  :  a.    Impwusly  irreverent, 

Bla/-^4e-iiioMi-Iy,  ad.  In  a  blasphemous  manner. 

BUST«bl4rt,  111:  «.  Something  that  rushes 
tti*nlus,Magustorpuirorwind;  the  sound  made 
b^  Uoviag  a  wiadinstrument ;  the  stroke  of  a  malig- 
But  pianet;  the  infection  of  any  thing  pestilential; 

19  Blasts  V.  a.  To  strike  with  some  sudden  plague ; 
to  naks  to  wither;  to  injure;  lo  make  infUmo^;  to 
to^aud:  to  bkiw  up  by  luree  of  gunpowder. 

BUTANT=Wa'-taDt,  a.  Bellowing  as  a  beast. 
BUi'^r.a"-/MD,  85,  92,  89  :  t.    Noise. 
Tt  Buy-TKR,  V.  M.    To  make  a  senseless  noise. 
W-ter-rr,!.    A  noisy,  blustering  boaster. 

BLAYsbli^  ff.    A  smaU  Asb«  the  bleak,  or  white 

nit 

bUZE=bl£x<, «.  Flame,  or  the  stream  of  light 
wailbftt  fhun  any  body  when  burning,  an  effect 
'u  u.*"^  to  the  combustion  of  Inflammable  gas ; 
tm  vfaidi  extends  and  shioea  as  a  blase,  as  pubuca* 
tea  wth  diffiukm  of  report ;  a  mark  resembling  a 
btecu  a  white  mark  on  a  horse's  Ikee. 

T»  Blue,  V,  «.  and  a.   To 


Bleed'-ing,  t.    A  running,  or  a  letting  of  blood. 

7b  BI.EMlSH^bl^m'-tsh,  v,  a.  To  mark  with 

any  deformity ;  to  defame. 
BlemMsh,  ff.   A  mark  of  deformity  ;  reproach;  taint 

To  BLENCH sbl^utch,  v.  n.  To  shrink;  to 
start  back ;  to  give  way.  To  Biaueh  may  be  found 
in  the  same  sense,  thrae  verbs  being  originally  U^s 
same. 

Blench,  t.    A  start  [Shaks.] 

To  BI^END-ibl^od,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  mingle. 

Blent,  part,  a.    Blended,  mingled.  [Obs]. 

BLEND  E=bldnd,  t,   Sulphuret  of  sine. 

To  BLESS=sbl£s8,  r.  a.  To  moke  happy;  to  wish 
happiness  to. 

Blessed,  (bi^st,  114,  143)  part.  Bless'-ed,  a. 
Happy;  hfAy;  happy  in  heaven ;  having  received  be- 
nediction. 

Bies'-sed-ly,  ad.    Happily. 

Bles'-sed-ueu,  ff.    Happiness;  bliss;  divine  bvour. 

Bles'-sing,  ff.    Benediction;  divine  fiivonr. 

BLETONIST=.ble'-ton-i«t,  *.  One  who  has  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  subterraneous  springs  by  sensa* 
tion :  a  faculty  first  observed  in  one  Bleton,  of  Prance. 

BLEW.— See  To  Blow. 

BLIGHT,  bllU,  115,  162:  t.  Any  thing  nipping  or 
blasting. 

To  BUght,  V.  a.    To  corrupt  with  mildew;  to  bhist 

BLIND,   blTmd,   115:   a.    Wanting  the  sense  of 

sight;  intellectually  dark;  unseen;  private;  having 

but  one  op^^ning  where  two  might  be  expected. 
Blind'-ly,  105:  ad.  Without  sight  or  understanding. 
Blind'-ness,  ff.    Want  of  sight ;  ignorance. 
To  Blind,  V.  a.  To  make  blind ;  to  darken ;  to  darken 

or  obscure  to  the  uuderstanding ;  to  eclipse. 
Blind,  ff.    Something  to  obscure  the  light;  something 

to  mislead  the  eye  or  the  understanding. 

To  BLi2<i/-F0t.D,  (f&lcd,  116)  V.  a.  To  cover  the 
e^ ;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 

Blind'-fold,  a.    Having  the  eyes  covered. 

BukiZ-m^n's-buw",  143:  t.  A  play  in  which 
one  blindfold  tries  to  catch  others. 

Bt/NiAsiDB,  ff.    The  weak  part  of  one's  character. 

To  BLINK,  blingk,  158:  v.  n.  and  a.  To  whik; 
to  see  obscurely,  or  with  freoueot  winking : — act.  To 
start  from  as  not  choosing  to  took  at  closely.  Compare 
ToBkjuch.  *  t~ 

Bliiik,  ff.    A  glimpse,  a  glance. 

I^Hnk'-ard,  34 :  ff.    One  with  bad  eyes ;  something 

twiokliuff. 
BL1SS==dIiss,  ff.    The  et^jojrment  of  entire  good; 

the  happiness  of  heaven ;  happiness. 
BliRs'-ftf  1,  117:  a.    Purely  happy ;  very  happy. 
Bliss'-ftfl'-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  ablissM  manner. 
Bliss'-fMl-ness,  ff.    Unalloyed  happiness ;  felicity. 
BLlSTER=blW-ter,  36:  t.  A  pustule;   a  thin 

bladder  on  the  skin ;  a  plaster  to  raise  blisters. 
To  BlW'teTf  V,  n.  and  a.    To  rise  in  blisters : — act. 

To  raise  blisters :  to  apply  a  blistering  plaster. 
BLlTHE=blithe,  115:  a.  Gay,  airy,  joyous. 
Blithe'-fttl,  117:  a.    Full  of  gayety. 
Bli^e'-l^,  105  :  ad.    In  a  blithe  manner. 
Blitfae'-ness,  ff.    The  quality  of  being  blithe. 
B I  ithe'-some,  (-sum,  1 07 )  a.    Ouy,  cheerfrU. 

Blithe'-some-ness,  ff.  The  quality  of  being  blitlie- 
some. 

To  BLOAT=blott,  108  :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  sweU. 
or  make  turgid: — ne».  To  grow  turgid. 

Bloat'-ed-ness,  s.  The  state  of  being  turgid  or 
swelle<l. 

BLOBBER^blob'-brr,ff.    A  bubble;  blubber. 

Blob'-bfr-lippei/,  (-lipt,  114,  143)  a.  Thick- 
lipped. 

Tba  titC*  ==  ^  as«l  aft8rmA<l«  oftpcUiagthMt  hare  bo  Irre^laritjr  of  aoaod. 

^««^wiajU«;  nushHiD,  i,  c,  pwiion,  165:  vlzh-un,  i,  f,  visioit,  165 ;  thm,  166 :  tikSn.  166. 
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^ to  be  eoiupi- 

m.—oct  To  publish  j  to  bbiion;  to  mark  trees  for 
;»«««oWor  felled. 
'•  Bu'-uw,  (-zn,  1 1 4)  ».  a.   To  expUdn  in  proper 

^^  the  Igorps  on  ensigns  armorial;  to  deck;  to 

%pby;  to  eelebrate;  to  blase  about 
otf-BSHCT,*.    One  who  blaxotts. 
BUloo,  t.  The  art  of  drawing  coats  of  arms ;  di- 

"^«atiMi:  eelebratioo. 
W»-l«i-5f,#.   Theartofblaioning. 
Bleasblet,  103 :  ».    The  wood  just  nnder  the  bark. 
^»  BLEACH=bIettch,  103,  63 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
J^<«!-Ms,  To  grow  white. 
r«« -fT,  t.  Qua  whose  trade  is  to  whiten  cloth. 
™«^-ing,  72 :  ff.  The  act  or  art  of  making  white. 

Bleach'-er-jr,  129,  105:  s.   A  bleacher's  oOice  and 
nwiBds. 

BLEAK=.blck4,  a.    Pale ;  [Obs.]  coU,  chilL    As  a 
•**«.  Me  BUy. 

Jj«>V-ish,o.'  Hither  bleak. 

g;jj;->M05:arf.    Coldly. 


Bl  P  i  o***  *'    Coldness,  chillness ;  paleness 
it  *'*»  43 :  a.    Dim  with  rheum  or  ^ 


water; 


J^td-nesg,  ff.    The  state  of  being  blear. 
"h^U^*  (-tdt,  106)  a.    Having  sore  eyes. 

gt  "^^AT^blet*,  103 :  v.  n.    To  cry  as  a  sheep. 

BLPR    k^*®*'''"*^*  ».    The  cry  of  lambs  or  sheep. 

7.  «j  *J^gh,  ff.    A  Uttle  tumor,  vesicle,  or  blister. 
"BLLED^bledt,     ]  V.    n.   and   a.    To   lose 
««.W>^hl«d,  135:      }  blood ;  to  die  by  violence ; 

^^'^**'  j  to    be  in  pain   as   from  a 

J^^uw;  to  drop  as  blood  from  iaci^ion  or  pressure ; 
-/«  <mt,  M  blood  from  the  operation  of  a  lancet  :— 
"**•"«»»  blood. 


BLO 


BLU 


BLOCK=bl6ck,  *.  A  heuTy  piece  of  timber:  a 
mass  of  solid  matter  >  the  piece  of  wood  on  which 
something  is  ibnned;  the  wood  on  which  criminals 
are  beheaded;  an  obstmction;  a  sea-term  for  a  pulley. 

Block'-hfod,  (-h«d,  120)  *.    A  stupid  feUow. 

Block'-Uh,  a.    Stupid,  dull. 

Block'-ish-ues8,  t.    Stupidity,  dulneis. 

Block'-house,  f.    A  fortress  to  defend  a  harbour. 

Block'-tin,  t.    Pure  or  unmixed  tin. 

To  Block,  V.  a.    To  shut  up. 

Bloc-kadb',  t«  A  siege  carried  on  by  shutting  up 
the  place. 

7b  Bloo-kade',  v.  a.    To  shut  up  by  obstruction. 

BLONKET,blong'-k«t,  158:a.  Gray.  [Spencer.] 

BLOOD,  bliid,  123 :  #.  The  fluid  which  circulates 
ia  Aha  bod&es  of  animals ;  be  that  has  received  his 
blood  ftom  another,  a  child ;  family  connection ;  high 
birth;  murder;  a  man  of  hot  spirit;  the  juice  of  any 
thine. 

To  Blood,  V,  a.  To  stain  with  blood;  to  inure  to 
blood;  to  bleed;  to  exasperate. 

Blood'-y,  105  :  a.    Stained  with  blood;  cruel. 

Blood'-t-ly,  a</.    Cruelly.     ^ 

BloodW-ness,  t.  The  state  of  being'bh)ody ;  prone- 
ness  to  murder. 

Blood'-less,  a.    Without  blood. 

Blooi/-bol-teiied,  (-bilt-terd,  116,  36, 114)  o^ 

Blood-soUed.    To  Boulter  is,  to  swallow. 
Blooi/-HBAT>  #•    Heat  of  the  same  degree  as  the 

blood. 
BLOOiy-HOUirD,  f.   A  hound  of  remarkably  aenta 

tmell. 
BLOOD^-LX'MrSB,  36 :  #.  A  phlebotomist. 
Blooi/-4HKO,  9*    The  crime  of  murder ;  slaughter. 
Blood'-shed-dtfr,  «•   A  murderer. 
Blood'-shot,  a.    Inflamed  by   targidness   of  the 

blood-Teasels. 
Blood^-btainsd,  114:    a.    Stained  with  blood; 

gnQty  of  murder. 
BLOOxr-STOZCB,  t.    An  amulet  to  ptwent  bleeding  at 

the  nose. 
Bloqi/-sdcx-JEB9  r.    Any  animal  that  audu  blood ; 

a  murderer. 
Btooo'-rHms^r,  36,  105  \  a.    Murderous. 
Blooi/'VBS-scl,  «.  A  Teasel  in  which  blood  circulates. 
BLOOiZ-r-FLCJic",  154 :  ».  The  dysentery. 
Bloods- F>MINI>-BD,  115:  a.    Disposed  to  murder; 

crueL 
BLOOi/-r-€WEwlT''>  (-SWiJt,  120)  ».    The  sweating- 

sickness. 
§9*  The  word  is  also  compounded  for  the  names  of  some 

animals  and  natural  substanoes.  n»Uood!-inake,  bloo^- 

Jiovowt  blood!-wood,  bloodf-wort.\ 
BLOOM=blSom,  t.    Blossom;   the  state  of  any 

thing  ripening ;  the  blue  colour  on  plums  and  grapes 

newly  gatherra. 
Bloom'-^,  105  :  a.    Full  of  bloomi. 
To  Bloom,   V,  fi.  and  a.    To  yield  blossoms,  to 

flower ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  flourishing  youth  -.—cct.  To 

{nit  forth, 
oom'-ing,  a.    Flourishing  with  bloon.  *  youthftd. 

Bloom'-lDg-ly,  ad.    In  a  blooming  manner. 

Blos'-sov,  18  :  «.    The  flower  or  coral  of  a  plant 

Blos'-tom-y,  105:  a.  Full  of  blossoms. 

To  Blos'-som,  v.  n.    To  put  forth  blossoms. 

Blos'-som-iog,  a.  and  t.  Blowing : — s.  The  flower- 
ing of  plants. 

To  BuofF,  bio,  125;  «.  «.  and  a.  To  bloom: — 
act.  [Obs.]  To  cause  to  blossom. 

BIom;/A,  «.    Bloom  or  blossom.  [Obs.] 

HloWf  i,    A  Uoseoming. 

BLORE. — ^See  below  under  the  verb,  To  Blow. 


To  BLOT^blot,  V,  a.  To  obliterate  by  a  dark 
spot;  to  eflacc,  to  erase;  to  make  black  spots  on;  to 
(usffrace ;  to  darken. 

Btor-ting-pa-pe r,  t.  Soft  paper  to  absorb  or  dry  ink. 

Blot,  «.  A  spot  or  stain ;  an  obliteration  ;  a  blur ;  a 
spot  in  reputation. 

B  LOTC 11 =bldtch,  «.    A  large  pustule  or  ipot 

Blotch'-y,  a.    Haying  blotches. 

To  Blotch,  V,  a.  To  blacken ;  to  mark  with  blotches. 

To  BLOTE=blote,  v,  a.    To  dry  by  smoke. 

BLOW,  bio,  125:  s,  A  stroke:  the  stndie  of 
death ;  a  sudden  calamity )  the  act  of  a  fly  by  which 
she  lodges  eggs  in  flesh. 

To  Blow,  v.a.  To  infiMt  with  the  eggs  of  flies:  to 
blow  upon»  to  make  stale. 

BlouZ-en,  «.    A  common  prostitute. 

To  BLOW,  bio',  125 :    1  v.  n,  and  a.  To  make 

IBlbw,  brOo,  110,  109:  >  a    current    of   air:    to 

Blown,  blone,  125:  j  pant:  to  breathe;  h 
blow  over,  to  pass  away  without  effect ;  to  bUw  mp,  to 
fly  into  ^e  air  by  force  of  gunpowdOT  (See  other 
senses  under  Bloom  above^:— act  To  dri-ve  by  the 
wind ;  to  inflame  with  wind ;  to  swell ;  to  form  into 
shape  by  the  breath;  to  aound  wind  music;  to  warm 
witn  the  breath;  to  blow  out,  to  extinguiah  by  wind: 
to  blow  up,  to  raise  or  swell  by  breath,  to  innate,  to 
burst  with  gunpowder,  to  kindle.  See  also  above  the 
verb  under  the  substantive  Blow. 

B\ou/-eT,  36  :  «.    One  who  Uowa. 

BlotcZ-ing,  «•   Motbn  of  the  wind ;  act  of  blowing. 

Blorx,  f.    Hie  act  of  blowing ;  a  blast.  [Obs.] 

Bloif'-pipe,  «.    A  tube  used  by  various  atiiAoers. 

BLOWZE^blowz,  31 :  «.  A  ruddy  fai-hetd 
wench;  a  female  whose  hair  is  in  disorder.  Compare 
Bkxim,  Blossom.  To  Blow.  &c.,  and  Blush. 

Blow'-zv,  105  :  a.    Sun-burnt,  high-coloured. 

BLUBBEIUsblub'-bfr,  «.  A  bubble;  aomethiog 
swelled,  like  a  bubUe;  the  ttXotm  whale. 

To  Bluiy-ber,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  weep  in  sneh  a 
manner  as  to  swell  the  cheeks  :^acC  To  awell  with 


weeping. 
■    TDGl 
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BLUDG£ON«bludgt'-^n,18:  «. 

heavy  at  one  end  for  offensive  uae. 
BLXJE,  bro5,  110,  109:  a,  and  «.    One  of  die 

seven  original  ookmrs. 
Bli/-ish,  a.    Rather  blue. 
Blve'-ly,  105 :  ad.    With  a  blue  oolour. 
Blttc'-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  blue. 
Blcte'-bot-ti.e,  101:  t,  A  flower;  a  laxige  fly  with 

a  blue  belly. 
Q:^  The  word  is  compounded  with  many  other  wor^  as 

Blvef-eyed,  Blutf -veined,  Sec.  Bluef-cap,  is  a  fisb  so  called; 

Bluef-throat,  a  bird ;  and  Bluef-john,  a  mineruL 

BLUFF=bluf,  115 :  a.    Big.  surly,  bluatering. 
Blu firmness,  #.    The  quality  of  being  bluff. 
Bluff,  $,    A  high  steep  bank  projecting  into  the 
sea ;  something  steep  and  sudden. 

To  BLX;NDER===bIun'-d«r,  36:  v.  n.  and  «.  To 
mistake  grossly;  to  flounder,  to  stumble: — wt*  To 
confound  as  things  of  like  kind. 

Blun'-d^r,  f.    A  ^oss  mistake. 
Blun'-der-fr,  i29:  ».    One  who  blunders. 
Blun'-der-hrad)  (-h^,  120)  «.    A  blockhMd. 
Blun'-der-ing-ly,  ad.    In  a  blundering  mattnaw 
Blun'-D£R-buS8,  s,    a  gun  that  may  be  ftred  blon- 

deriogly,  and  yet  do  execution,  being  one  of  large  boie 

to  carry  man;^  bullets. 
BLUNT>=blunt,  a.  Dull  on  the  edge  or  point :  doll 

in  understanding ;  rough,  not  civil ;  abrupt,  not  elegant 
Blunt'-ly,  105 :  ad.    Without  sharpness ;  coarsely. 
Blunt'-ness,  «.    Want  of  edge  or  point ;  eoaraeness. 
Blunt'-wit-ted,  a.    Dull,  stupid. 
To  Blunt,  V,  a.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point ;  to  repcess. 


ThoMhemcseBtif«.aiid  theiittooiplM  towUoh  dMBanbersnter,  pmvda  Um  Dlctfonvy. 
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BLUB^blor,  39:  t,    A  blol ;  a  itoio. 

Tt  Blar,  v.  a.   To  blur,  to  itaia. 

7«  BLURTablurt,  9,  a.    To  utter  ioddenly  and 

fo  BLU8[i»bliufa,«.  n.  To  redden  in  the  oheeka 
«bM)  to  nddra  vith  ihanM  or  eoofoakm. 

Bloth^c  TIm  red  in  tlw  ehMiu  raised  by  shame  or 
flOBfiukw;  a  red  or  pw^  colour ;  soildeo  afipearanoe 
or^sjue. 

BIoth'-iDg,  ff.    The  exhibiting  of  blnahes. 

Blaah'-iirJ,  1 17 :  a.    FaU  of  Unsbet. 

BIitthMeMya.    Waboat  a  blush. 

Blosh'-y,  105 :  a.    Haring  the  ooloor  of  a  blush. 

7iBLUSTER-blu«'-tCT,36i  v.a.  To  roar  as  a 
ttorm;  toboUy. 

Wnt/AeTf  t.   Boar,  tomolt ;  boast ;  bolsteronsness. 
BW-ter-fT,  i.    A  swaggerer ;  a  bully. 
Blm^-ter-ing,  72 :  #.    Tumult,  noise. 
^!  \Kt,Jnterf.    A  word  used  to  torriiy. 
BOA=bo'-J,  t.    The  l>oa.con8trictor,  a  large  striped 
«T*nt;  a  tax  tippet  resembliog  a  boa. 

BOAR^hyar,  34=bori,  134  :  t.  The  male  swine. 

W-ish,  f.    Swinish,  brutal. 

"w-tpear,  *.    A  spear  used  in  boar-hunting. 

BOARD=bo^ard,  34«bored,  134 :  #.  A  piece  of 
'^ of  mote  breadth  and  length  than  thickness;  a 
a«t{  the deek of  a  ship;  (hnn  table  it  comes  to  sig- 
wy  what  is  taken  at  table,  food,  entertahiment ;  also, 
5!  Pf!?"*  »M«nbled  rotmd  a  table,  a  council,  a  court 

j'JwWictlon. 

/•  BoiRB,  9,  a,    To  Uy  or  spread  with  boards;  to 
«te  by  fcree  on  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
|^ovd-er,j.    One  wlio  boards  a  ship  in  action. 

ii**"**  ••  "•  *"**  "•  To  live  in  a  house  at  a  cer- 
Jnante  fer  the  board  or  table.'— 4icf.  To  place  at 
2"4.  tW  is,  to  place  ftir  food  at  anotlicr*s  board  or 

5««l'-<r,i^    One  who  boards  in  a  house. 
B«i*"-iDg-€dkool',  C-Bkool,  161)  t.    A  school  in 

•«^  tfcesoholars  are  boarders. 
«»rd-wa'-ge»,  \bl:  t.  p/.    Wages  with  which  a 

•emit  nasi  provide  his  own  board. 

»??"*»  Pfoperly^  To  Abord,  v,  a.  To  accost, 
^thu  wgrd  is  not  a  legitimate  member  of  thU  ik- 

^2«i;-«n»,  (-boordMand,  130)  *.  In  old  Uw. 
J^wnemes  which  a  tord  kept  in  his  hands  for  the 
•imteaanee  of  his  tabki. 

"•  ^AST=bo<wt,  108 :  V,  «.  and  a.    To  brag. 

» taft  ostentatiously;  to  exalt  one's  self.— art.    To 

■M«j  tomagnify,  to  exalt 
**^»*»  ».    An  expseesion  of  ostentation  {  a  eanse  of 

J^-<r,36:  «.    A  bragger. 

jw-fel,  117:a.    Ostentations. 

?J«^-«»g,«.  and  f .  Bragging :— *.  Bragging  speech. 

«airsBg-ly,  a</.    Ostentotiously. 

^jw-Iei^a.    Without  osteatatioB. 

""JT^bottt,  108  J  ».    A  smaU  open  Tcssel ;  a  Aip 

jT'B'wior  die. 

g^-hosk,  1 18 :  t.    A  hook  used  by  boatmen. 

?«*]^lB«n,t.    He  that  manages  a  boat 

^Z**?"".  (coUoq.  Bo'-sn,  167)  t.     An  officer 

ZdhTi **P ''^ ^" <**»Re ^  **»« ^»«*«. •»"•» &c.. 
«tt^8to iuamon  the  crew  by  his  whutJe. 

MiL^  *'  Something  of  a  smaH  sise ;  something 
"™w«»;  somethinB  that  pUys  loosely  at  the  end  of 
^^k;  tbe  ballof  a  short  pendulum;  an  ear-ring; 

n^BTi  !^  *  """f  *****  ***"**  again  and  again,  as  tbe 
Wl?  J  *  pendulum;  a  course  or  set  of  changes  in 
Sori?'  *''*'™»  "»«*  *«  awgling;  a  wig  of  short 


ftp*.  ■•" ;  a  •harp  sUght  blow;  a  Jest  or  jeer. 
'' "w>i «.  a.  and  «.    To  dip;  to  strike  as  by 


are- 


BOI 

gular  mechanical  motion ;  to  set  by  bobbing,  that  is, 
by  a  bait  or  cheating  :--ii«i.  To  play  backward  and 
forward;  to  tait  or  anvle  for. 

Bob'-cher-ry,  129, 105 :  9.  A  pUy  among  chadren 
in  whicli  the  cherry  is  hnng  so  as  to  lx>b  s^nst  tlie 
mouth. 

Bob'-tail,  «.    A  tail  cut  or  short ;  the  rabble. 
BolZ-wig,*,    A  wig  of  short  hair. 

BoW-ttays,    Ibl:  $,  p/.     The  short  ropes  of  the 

bowsprit 
BOBBINS,  bob'-biM,  143 ;  ».  p/.    LitUe  pins  of 

wood  with  a  notch,  oo  which  thread,  iic  is  wound. 
Bob'-bin,  *.     Round  tope. 
BOCKLAND.--8ee  under  Book. 
7)>  BOD£»bode,  v,  a,  and  ».   To  portend : — iteu 

To  be  an  omen. 
Bode'-roent, «.    Portent,  omen. 
B(/-ding,  72 :  s.    An  omen. 
To  BODGElsbdd|fe,  v.  #1.    To  bungle  or  make  a 

boteh  in  any  proceaure.    Compara  To  Botch. 
Bodge,  t.    A  botch. 
BODICE.— See  below,  under  Body. 
BODKIN  =b6d'-kTn,   t.     An   instrument  to   bore 

holes;  an  iustrument  to  draw  thread  through  a  loop; 

an  instrument  to  dress  the  hair;  formerly,  a  dagger. 

B0DLEIAN»b5d'-l^an,a.  Pounded  by  Bodley. 

BODY,  bod'-^  105  :  s.  The  frame  of  an  animal 
whether  living  or  dead,  and  therefore  considered  di<i- 
tinct  from  the  princi[j)le  of  life;  the  material  port  of 
man  in  contradistinction  to  the  part  considered  imma- 
torial;  (See  Soul;)  a  person;  a  corporation;  a  col- 
lective mass;  the  main  army;  the  main  port;  tho 
bulk;  strength;  substance:  any  solid  figure. 

Bod'-rf-ly,  1 05 :  a.  and  ad.  Corporeal ;  relating  to 
tho  body:  real,  actuid:— a(f.  Corporeally. 

Bod'-i-li-ness,  ».    Corporeality. 

Bod'-i'-less,  a.    IncorporcaL 

Bod -y-guard, «.  Tho  guard  that  protects  the  person. 

Bod'-icEj^  (-tss,  1 05)  s.    Stays ;  a  waistcoat 

BOG=bog,  s,    A  marsh,  a  morass. 

^gf'ff!f»  (rff^  77)  a.    Marshy,  swampy. 
7b  Bog,  V.  a.    To  wholra  as  in  mud  or  mire. 
Boo'-HOUtB,  ff.    A  house  of  ofBce. 
Boo'-TROT-TBR,  ff.  One  who  lives  in  a  boggy  country. 
(O'  The  word  is  compounded  for  tiie  names  of  several 

plants;    as  Bos' -bean.   Bog-berry,   Bog^ruah,  Bo^- 

urhort,  &c. 

BOGLE,  or  BOGGLE,  bo'-gle,  b5g'-gJ,  101 : 
t.  A  bugbear;  a  spectre. 

To  Boa'-QLE,  V,  n.  To  start;  to  hesitato;  to  dis- 
semble. 

Bog'-gltf r,  36  :  ff.  A  doubter,  a  stumbler,  a  timor- 
ous man. 

BOH EA=bA-he6',  103  :  #.    An  inferior  bkck  tea. 

BOI  L=  boil,  29 :  ff.  A  sore  angry  tumor  terminating 
in  a  pustule. 

Bral,  3 :  ff.    A  boa ;  a  pimple.  [Obs.] 

To  Beal,  v,  n.    To  gather  matter;  to  come  to  a  head. 

Bilk,  5 :  «.    A  boU.  [Oba] 

To  BOlL^boil,  29 :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  be  in  that 
state  in  which  a  liquid  passes  more  «r  less  rapidly  with 
a  bubbling  motion  into  vapour ;  to  be  agitat«^  by  heat, 
or  as  by  heal;  to  be  hot  or  fervid;  to  be  in  boUlug 
water  in  order  to  be  cooked,  or*  for  other  purpose  : — 
act.  To  heat  to  a  boiling  state;  to  put  into  boiling 
water;  to  cook  by  boiling. 

Boil'-ffr,  ff.    He  that  boils ;  the  vessel  used  for  boiling. 
Boil'-er-y,  ff.    A  place  where  salt  is  boiled. 
Boiling,  a.  and  «.  Agitated  with  beat : — ff.  EbnUition. 
BOISTEROUS,    bois'-t^r-us,    129,    120:    a. 

Roaring,  stormy;  turbulent,  violent 
Boia'-Cer-otfs-ly^  105  :  ad.  Violently,  tnmultmouslf. 


Bois'-ter-Otfs-ness,  ff.    Turbulence. 
Tbe  sifa  s  M  OMd  aftsr  moim  of  spelliag  that  bar*  ao  Lnsgalaritf  of  Mond. 

6?"^*'  nuih-un,  1,  t,  mmUm,  165  :  vTrfi-un,  i.  e,  wsicwt,  165 :  fl^n,  166 :  th^Dr  16d. 
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BOLARY.— See  nader  Bole. 

BOLD,  bolcd,  116:  a.    Daring.  U«ve:  ezecotod 

with  spirit ;  confident ;  impudent :  itiilung  to  the  fight 
Bold'-ly,  ad.    In  *  bold  manner. 
Bold'-ness^  «•     Courage  ;  ezemptioa  from  caution ; 

confident  trust,  asBurance;  impudence. 
To  Bol'-iirn,  1 14 :  V.  a.   To  make  bold,  to  embolden. 
BOLE—bole,  «.    The  item  of  a  tree ;  a  six-bnahel 

measure. 
BOLE=bole,  t.    A  friable  cUyey  earth,  of  which 

one  kind,  Bde-Armenie,  or  Armenian  Bole,  is  much 

used  as  a  drug. 
Bo'-lar-y,  105:  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  bole. 
BOLIS:=bo'-ll8|  «.    That  which  darto;  a  plummet; 

a  meteor, 
-BOL-r,  A  termination  in  nouns  of  Xvreek  origin,  signi- 

lying  a  casting  or  throwing 
BOLL,  bole,  116 :  t.  The  pod  or  capsule  3f  a  plant 
To  Boll,  V.  ft.    To  fimn  into  a  seed  Teseel. 
BOLSTER,  bole'-ster,  116, 36  :  «.    Aioand  long 

pillow ;  a  pad ;  a  compress  for  a  Ameture. 
To  Bol'-8t«r,  V.  a.    To  support  with  a  bolster  or  pad ; 

to  support ;  to  swell  out 
Bol'-ster-ing,  #.    A  propping  up,  or  supporting. 
BOLT,  boult,  7,  1 1 6  :  t.    That  which  is  thrown  or 

cast,  an  arrow  or  dart ;  that  which  is  thrust  forward. 

or  is  straight,  like  a  dart  the  bur  or  phi  of  a  door ;  that 

by  which  a  substance  is  driven  or  cast  out,  a  sieve ; 

and  from  the  second  sense  comes  a  (burth,  that  which 

ftLStens  a  fSstter. 
7b  Bolt,  v.  a.  and  H.   To  fasten  with  a  bolt ;  to  blurt 

out  or  utter  precipiUtely ;  to  swallow  without  chewing ; 

to  sift;  to  examine;  to  fetter:— aff«.  To  spring  out 

with  speed  and  suddenness. 
Bolt'-er,  9,    A  sieve  to  separate  meal  from  bran. 
Bolt'-ing-clo/A,  »,    Cloth  of  which  bolters  are  made. 
BoltZ-iDg-house,  <•    The  place  where  meal  is  sifted. 
BoltMng-hutch,  #.    A  tub  for  bolting  flour. 
Bolt'-hrad,  120:   «.    A  long  straight-necked  glase 

vessel. 
Bolt'-rope>  «.    A  lope  serving  as  a  rod  at  the  edge  of 

asalL 
BOLUS»bo^-lus, «.   A  large  piU :  a  pUL 
BOMB,  bum,  1 16, 1 56  :  t.    A  hollow  iron  baU  or 

shell  filled  with  gunpowder,  to  be  thrown  out  firom  a 

mortar. 
Bom^-ketch,  or  Boroft'-ves-sel,  t.     A  strongly 

built  ship  for  the  purpose  of  firing  bombs. 
Bom'-bard,  34 :  «.    A  great  gun  formerly  used. 
To  BoM-BARl/,  V.  a.    To  attack  with  bombs. 
Bom-bard'-ment,  i.    An  attack  with  bombs. 

Bou'-B^-DiER^,  (bum'-b3-detr",  103)  t.  A  non- 
<  commissioned  officer  employed  on  mortar  and  howitzer 
duty. 

B0MBASlN,biim.b<5-te«n',  116,98,151,  115: 
«.  A  stuff  composed  of  silk  and  worsted. 

BOMBAST,  bum-bXsf,  116,  111:  t.  and  a. 
Originally,  a  stuff  of  soft  loose  texture  used  to  swell 
garments)  fustian;  big, high-aounding,  senseless  Un- 
guage : — a.  Bombastic. 

Bom-ba«'-tic,  a.    Of  great  sound  and  little  meaning. 

BOMBlLATiON,  bum'-bi.la"^hun,  116,85, 

89 :  t.    Sound,  noise. 
ft9*  Of  the  same  origin  with  Bomb. 

BOMBYX,  b6m'-btck»,  154 :  t.    The  sUk-worm. 
Bom'-bic,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  silk-worm. 

Bom-byc'-i-no«8,  (bftm-bW-^-nus,  105, 120)fl. 

Silken ;  of  the  cok>ur  of  Uie  silk^^vorm. 
BONA-FIDE.   BONAIR,  BONA-ROBA,  &c. 

— See  under  Bomty. 

BON  ASSUS»b^oSs'-su8,  f.    A  ki£d  of  buffalo. 
BOND»boDd,  f.  aud  a.    Any  thing  Uiat  binds,  a 


band,  ligament,  cord,  rope,  ehain :  a  writing  of  obU- 
gation  to  pay  a  sum.  or  perfbrm  a  oontoact;  an  obli- 

gtion;  in  the  plural,  it  signifies  imprisonment :—«. 
>und. 

Bond'-ed,  part,  a.  That  lies  under  bond  to  pay  doty. 

Bun'-dage,  99 :  «.  Slavery;  impriaonment;  villenage. 

Bond'-maid,  «.    A  young  fbmale  slave. 

Bond'-man, «.    A  man-slave. 

Boods'-mao,  143 :  t.  A  person  giving  security  fiv 
another. 

Bond'-ser-vice,  (-vws,  105)  «.    Slavery. 

BON£=bout,  g.  One  of  the  hard,  dry  parts  which 
form  the  firame  of  an  animal  body;  a  bone  with  sooie 
flesh  adhering  to  it ;  something  made  of  b(Mie,  as  bob- 
bins, dice,  &c. 

To  Bone,  v,  a.  To  take  bones  out,  as  from  meat  in 
cookery ;  to  pnt  bones  in,  as  whalebone  into  stays.  . 

Boned,  1 14 :  a.    Having  large  bones. 

Bo'-ny,  a.    Consisting  of  bones ;  large  boned. 

Bone'-less,  a.    Without  bones. 

To  Bonb'-sbt,  v.  n.  To  set  or  reduce  a  broken  bone. 

Bone'-set-t^,  36 :  «.    He  who  sets  bones. 

Bonb'-LACB,  t,    A  lace  woven  with  bone-bobbias. 

BONITY,  bdn'4-t^  105 :  «.    Goodness.  [Obs.] 

Bon'-e-fy,  (b6n'-^fy,  6)  v,  a.  To  convert  into  good. 
[Obs.] 

Bo'-num-maq"-MUM,  «.  Good  and  great,  the  nac\e 
of  a  plum. 

Bu'-Nus,  ff.  A  boon,  a  premium  in  addition  to  in- 
terest for  a  loan. 

Boon,  27 :  #.  A  gift,  a  grant  a  pieeent,  a  fisvom 
granted. 

Boon,  o.    Gay,  merry,  kind.  bountUU. 

Bon'-nf,  (bdn'-nl^)  a.    Handsome,  plump,  blithe. 
Boit'-n»-ljr,  105  :  ad,    Gayly,  handsomely. 
Bou'-ni-ness,  »,  Gayety,  handsomeness,  plumpness. 
Bon-air',  a.    Complaisant,  yieldhig.  [Obs,] 
Bon'-firb,  t.    A  large  fire  on  festival  occasions. 

Bon'-<}r^ck,  (bun'-^riss,  [Fr.]  170)  n  A  cover- 
ing for  the  for^iead. 

BoN-MOT^,  (boongf-mo',  [Fr.]  170)  «•    A  witty 

repartee. 
Bojv-Toy,  (boong-toong',  |Fr.]  170)  t.    High 

mode  or  fkuiion. 

Bo'-N^-Ki"-DB,  (-fF-d^.  101)  a.  and  nd.  Meant 
sincerely  :—ad.  Sincerely.  [A  Latin  phrase.1 

Bu'-N^-uo^-Bwl,  98  :  t.  Good  to  the  value  of  her 
gown,  an  old  name  for  a  gay-dressed  courtezan.  [ItaL] 

BONNET,  bon'-n^t,  14:  s,  A  woman's  hat;  a 
small  work  in  fortification ;  a  sail  attached  to  another. 

BON  N  YCLABBER,bon"-n^Ub^-b«'r,».  Soar 

buttermilk. 
BON  Z£=bonz,  t.    A  Japanese  or  Chinestt  priest 

BOOBY,  b^-b^,  t.    A  dull,  stupid  follow;  a  bird. 

BOOK,  b^k,  1 18 :  ff.  An  aggregate  of  paper  leaves 
bound  together  in  which  we  read  or  write;  a  volume; 
the  literary  contents  of  a  book;  a  dividon  of  the  con- 
tents. 

Book'-fail,  a.    FuU  of  notions  gleaned  ttom  books.] 

Book'-ish,  a.    Given  to  reading. 

Book'-ish-ness,  t .    Addiction  to  books. 

BookMess,  a.    Without  books;  unlearned. 

7o  Book,  V,  a.    To  register  in  a  book. 

Book'-ac-COUNT,  ff.    A  register  of  debt  or  credit. 

BooK'-B2K-DEn,  (-bln*-dcr,  115)  «,  He  who** 
trade  is  to  bind  books. 

Buok'-bt'nd-ing,  ff.    The  trade  of  a  bookbinder. 

Book'-KBEP-JBU,  ff.  The  manager  of  a  book  of  acoounts. 

Book'-keep-ing^»  t.    The  art  of  keeping  aocoonts. 

Book'-i^nd,  or  Bock'-LuIND,  ff.    A  ixmieesioa  or 


The  KbonM  cntir*.  and  lb*  priociple*  to  nhkli  th«  BumbMB  rafitr,  prtcmlc  tti*  Dkiioovf . 

Foweh:  giu'-wi^:  cbip'-man:  p<3-p4':  li^;  gS6d:  j'53,  i.  €,jcw,  53 :  o,  (,  v  &c,  wude,  171. 
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BooK'-LKjlRK-rNo,  (-Icm-ing,  131)  ».  Learning 
aeqttired  firom  books,  w  opposed  to  that  which  ariiet 
tnm  experience  and  intercoune  with  men. 

Boofk'-Mjnty «.    A  tchoUr  by  profieMkm. 

Book'-MATK,  t.    A  achoolfellow. 

Book'-oath,  t.    An  oath  taken  on  the  book  or  bible. 

BooiK.''SKl.'-l.XRyt.  He  whose  profbMloii  is  to  sell  books. 

Boo&'-woRM,  (-worm,  141)  t.  A  mite  that  eats 
boles  in  books ;  an  intense  btrt  mere  stadent 

B0OM=:bGZ>fn»  t.  A  name  given  to  a  tree  or  heavy 
beam,  from  the  sound  of  the  wiud  rushing  through  or 
arross  it :  the  long  pole  used  to  spread  out  the  clue  of 
the  stoddin^-sail ;  a  pole  with  bushes  or  baskets  set 
np  in  a  shaBow ;  a  bar  laid  across  a  harbour. 

TV  BooiBy  V.  M.  To  truh  with  violence,  as  a  ship 
vnder  pra«  of  sail ;  to  make  a  noise  Uke  the  bittern. 

BOON. — See  under  Bonity. 

BOORsbSSr,  51  :  «.    A  peasant,  a  clown,  a  lout. 

Boor'-iahy  a.    Clownish,  rustic,  untaught,  uncivilised. 

Boor'-ish'ljf,  105:  ad.    In  a  boorish  manner. 

Boor'-ish-flhetB*  t.  Clownishness,  rusticity,  coarseness. 

BOOSE,  bS5z,  151:  i.  A  stall  for  a  cow  or  ox. 
Clittle  as«d.l— SeeTo  Boosk  (to drink).  &c..  hereafter. 

7e  BOOTsbODt,  v.  a.    To  profit,  to  advantage,  to 


Boot,  t.    Profit ;  gain.    To  booty  ad.  Over  and  above. 
BooC'-leM,  a,    UnavaiUng  ;  without  profit 
Boot'-leat-ljr,  ad.    Without  use  or  profit. 
BoTK,  a.     Compeoaation.  [An  old  law  term.] 
BOOT=3bGtt,  t.    A  shoe  of  which  the  leather  or  other 
■alciial  is  continued,  so  as  to  cover  the  leg  or  a  part 
ef  it;  a  leathern  reca>tacle,  or  that  used  to  be  of  leather, 
as  the  boot  of  a  coocn. 
7a  Boot,  V.  a.    To  put  on  booU. 

Boo^-CZtch-er,  or  Bootti,  »,    The  servant  at  an  inn 
who  polls  off  and  cleans  the  boots  of  travellers. 

BooC'-hose,  (-h^Zi,  151)  «.    Stockings  to  wear  with 


Boot'-JAck,  9,    A  stock  (or  pulling  off  boots. 
BooC'-treef  #.    A  last  for  sketching  boots. 
BOOTII^boSttl,  t.  A  house  or  shelter  buUt  of  slight 
— Urials  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

BOOTV%  b60^-t^  «.  Spoil  taken  in  u-ar ;  plunder ; 
iataHknal  loss  at  gaming  as  a  decoy. 

BOPEEP=^ba'-petp,  s,  A  play  to  amuse  children, 
of  peeping  flrom  behind  something,  and  crying  bol 

BORACHIO.  b5-ratch'-A,  61  :   *.     A  botUe  or 

cask :  a  drtrakard. 
BORAX,  borc'-^ks,  47, 1 54 :  t.    A  genus  of  salts 

fMnd  io  Japan.  Chili,  and  Peru.    They  are  slightly 

caastie.  rather  ponderous,  semi-transparent,  and  melt 

isto  a  transparent  glass. 
Bo-rac'-iCy  (b5-iita'-ic,  59)  88  :  a.   Pertaining  to, 

or  prodneed  ftom  borax.    Borade  add  is  a  compound 

af  a  baae.  Boron,  with  oxygen. 

B(/-r«-coif««  (bort'-^-CUs)  a.  Popularly,  the  same 
■B  Boracie.  bat,  strictly,  Boraeont  add  it  an  acid  with 
a  ddcraunate  less  proportion  of  oxygen  tiian  Boracie 
acid. 

Bo'^rate,  #.    A  salt  formed  by  a  combination  of  bo- 

EKid  add  with  any  base  saturated. 
B<  -r«-cite,  t.    Borate  of  magnesia. 
B(/-ron,  9,  The  nndecomponnded  base  of  boracie  acid. 
BORDEL«boK-dSl, «.    A  brothel. 

BORDER^bl«r'-der,  37,  36 :  ».  The  outer  part 
credge;  the  confine  or  exterior  limit  of  a  country  or 
piaee ;  the  edge  of  a  walk  or  bed  in  a  g%rden  by  some 
■Mans  distingoished. 

Ta  Bor'-drTj  v.  n.  and  a.  To  confine  upon ;  to  ap- 
proach nearly  to: — act.  To  adorn  with  a  border;  to 
Rack  to;  to  Iteep  within  bounds. 


BoT^-der-er,  129 :  «.  He  that  dwells  on  the  borders; 
he  that  approaches  near. 

Bor'-DURB,  (-d&rc,  147)  t.    A  border  hi  heraldry. 

To  BORE,  bore,  47 :  v,  a.  and  ft.  To  pierce,  to 
make  a  hole  in.  to  ])erforate ;  to  eat  out,  or  make  a 
hollow  in,  by  gnawing  or  corroding,  as  a  worm;  to 
anooy  by  reiterated  petty  acts: — neu.  To  pierce  oc 
enter  by  boring ;  to  be  pierced. 

B(/-rrr,  t.    One  who  bores ;  the  instrument  used. 

Bore,  t.  The  hole  made  by  boring ;  the  sise,  dia* 
meter,  or  circumference  of  any  hole ;  the  instrument 
nsed  in  boring  ;  a  person  or  thing  that  annoys  by  ito> 
ration. 

BORE. — See  the  verb  To  Bear,  and  under  it. 
BOREAS=bort'4-a8, 47 :  ».    The  north  whid. 
Bo'-re-fll,  a.    Northern. 

BOREEs:bore'-4^,  «.    A  figure  in  dancing. 
BORN,  BORNE.— See  under  To  Bear 
BORON. — See  under  Borax. 

BOROUGH,  bur'-A,  116, 129, 125,  162:  #.  A 
corporate  town  which  is  not  a  city,  the  latter  being  a 
town  which  is  or  has  been  the  see  of  a  bitdu^;  that  is 
also  a  borough  which  sends  burgesses  to  pnrliamont, 
whether  a  corporate  town  or  not.  In  .Saxon  times,  a 
borough  was  an  association  of  men  w1k>  were  free 
pledges  to  the  king  for  the  good  behaviour  of  each 
other,  and  to  have  offenders  in  their  district  forth- 
coming. Ton  so  associated  were  a  Tithing,  and  the 
presidiuff  man  the  Tifhino-moH,  Head^torough,  or  Boru 
holder  (L  e.  BorouaKt-etder).  The  socie^  was  also 
called  Frihmrg,  and  Frank  pledge ;  and  ten  Tithings 
formed  a  Hundred;  a  name  still  retained  by  the  du- 
tricts  comprehended. 

BoH'-orofli.ENG''-i.i8H,  (-mg'-glish,  113)  »,  A 
custom  in  some  ancient  English  boroughs,  that  estates 
shall  desceud  to  the  youngest  son,  or  younger  brother. 

To  BORROW,  bSr'-ri,  129,  125:  v.  a.  To  take 
from  another  for  a  time  on  credit ;  to  u«e  as  one's  own 
though  not  belonging  to  one ;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  to 
relieve,  to  redeem. 

Bor'-roM>,».    A  borrowing.  [Obs.] 

Bor'-roac^-tf  r,  36 :  t.   One  who  borrows. 

BOSCAGE  =3  WV-cigc,  99  j  ».  Wood,  or  wood, 
lands. 

Bos'-ky,  103 :  a.    Woody.  [Shoks] 

Bos'-ket,  i.    A  little  wood ;  an  artificial  grove. 

BOSOM,  b^z'-um,  107,  18:  «.  The  breast,  at 
the  enclosure  of  the  heart,  and  the  seat  of  tenderness, 
or  of  the  passions ;  the  female  breasts;  the  folds  of  the 
dress  that  cover  the  brcatt;  any  receptacle  tender, 
clos(>,  or  secret;  embrace,  as  with  the  arms;  in  com* 
position,  intimate,  confidential,  as,  a  bosom  friend. 

7b  Bo/-om,  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  the  bosom;  to 
keep  with  care;  to  hide  or  cheri&h  as  in  the  bosom. 

BOSON,  bo'-sn,  114  :  #.    A  Boatswain,  which  see. 

BOSS=rb588,  «.  A  prominence  or  protuberance  of 
any  kind,  and  hence  a  stud,  or  kuob. 

Bomed,  (b6st,  114)  part,  a.    Studded. 

Bos'-sjr,  105:  a.    Prominent;  studded. 

Boa'-stve,  105  :  a.    Deformed  by  humpa. 

Bos'-SAOR,  99  :  tf.  A  stone  in  a  building  which  has 
a  projection,  and  is  laid  rough  in  order  to  be  carved ; 
also  rustic  work  consisting  of  stones  that  advance 
beyond  the  levd  of  tne  ouilding. 

BOSVEL,  b6z'-v£l,  151 :  t,  A  species  of  crowfoot. 

BOTANY,  b6t'-4-n^>j,  105:  #.  That  branch  of 
natural  history  which  treats  of  the  structure,  fhnctions, 
properties,  habits,  and  arrauffement  of  plants. 

Bo-tan'-ic,  88 :  )  a.    Pertaining   to   botany;    con- 
Bo-tan'-i-cal,     /  taining  plants. 

Bo-tan'-i-cnl-Iy,    ad»    According  to   the  system  of 

botany. 
To  Bot'-a-nize,  v.  n.    To  study  plants. 
Bot'-a-nist,  $,    One  skilled  in  botany. 


Tb«  sign  =  !■  nwd  after  modn  ofvpelUog  that  have  no  Irrrgularity  of  tound. 

Cm9omamt9:  mtsh-UDy  i.  t,  mifiioHt  165:  vizh-un,  i.f.  t'lfion,  165  :  thm,  166 :  fli^n,  166. 
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Bot'-«-I10l"-0-gyf  85,  87 ;  «.  A  dbeonrM  on  plante. 

Bot"-a-no-man'-cy,  87,  85:  #.  Divination  by 
plants. 

BOTCH  =>)otch,  *.  Agwelling.  or  ernptiTe  disco- 
loration of  the  skin ;  a  part  in  any  work  Ul  flniibed ; 
an  a^scititiouB  part  clumsily  added. 

Botch'-y,  105:  a.   Mark«d  with  botchet. 

To  Botch,  V,  a.  To  m«nd  or  patch  awkwardly;  to 
pnt  together  nnsnitably ;  to  mark  with  botches. 

Botch'-er,  «.  A  mcfBdor  of  old  clothes ;  an  awkward 
mender. 

BOTE. — See  under  To  Boot. 

BOTH,  boort,  116  :  a,  and  pron.  and  conj.  The 
one  and  the  other.  At  a  conj.  it  slgniflt^.  On  the  one 
side.  And  or  Alio  responding  in  a  sub«eqtient  member, 
and  signifying.  On  the  other  side. 

To  BOTH  ER=b6th'-er,  v.  a.  To  perplex,  to  tease, 
f:^  A  corruption  of  Pother. 

BOTRYOID,  bot'-r^id,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  bunch  of  grapes. 

BOTS=b<Sts,  t.  pi.  Small  worms  in  the  entrails  of 
horses. 

BOTTLE,  bot'-tl,  101 :  t.  A  vessel  originally  of 
leather,  but  now  in  general  of  glass,  with  a  narrow 
neck,  to  preserve  win«  or  other  liquur ;  the  quantity  of 
liquor  contained  in  a  bottle ;  a  quantity  uf  hay  or  grass 
closely  bundled  up.  This  last  son»e  is  also  expressed 
by  Bottom  when  tiio  material  roiUxl  together  is  thread. 
or  of  the  nature  of  thre.td. 

#?»This  word  b  often  componndod,  as  Bottle-friend, 
Bottle^HosetiA  Urge  thick  nose,)  Botde-^crew,  (a  cork 
■crew,)  ike    Buttir-Jhwtr,  is  a  plant  so  called. 

To  Bot'-tlf,  V,  a.    To  enclose  in  bottles. 

Bot'-tlfd,    114:    part,   a.    Preserved    in    bottles; 

honchod  like  a  bottle. 
Bot'-tling,  «.    The  act  of  putting  into  bottles  and 

corking. 
BOTTOM=sb6t'-tom,  18:  ».    The  lowest  part  of 

anything;  the  ground  under  water;  the  foundation; 

the  extremity  of  the  trunk  of  animals ;  a  dale  or  valley; 

a  abio ;  the  deepest  part ;  stamina,  native  strength  ; 

a  ball  of  thread;  &a  which  last  seme,  however,  com- 
pare Bottle. 
To  Bot'-tom,  V.  a,  and  n.    To  found  or  build  upon ; 

to  f\imish  with  a  seat  or  bottom;  to  make  a  ball  of,  as 

by  winding  thread  round  and  round: — neu.  To  rest 

upon  for  nHimate  support. 
Bot^-tom-leas,  a,   Unfothomable. 
Bot^-tom-ry^  s.    The  act  of  borrowing  money  on  a 

■hip's  bottom,  signifying  the  ship  itself, 
BOUD==bowd,  9,    An  insect  that  breeds  in  malt. 
BOUDOIR,  boo-dwor',  [Fr.]  170:  t.   A  small 

prrvato  apartment. 
7*oBOUG£,  buogt,  127,  64:  v.  ft.    To  bulge, 

which  sea  [Little  used.] 
t^  This  word  may  also  be  found  as  a  eorruptioa  of  the 

French  substantive  Bouche, 
BOUGH,  bow,  31,  162:  «.    An  arm  or  large  ghoot 

of  a  tree. 
tcy-  This  word  is  allied  to  Bight,  which  see. 
Hoxxghty  (bowt,)  «.    A  flexure,  a  tmst.  a  knot.     It 

is  sometimes  written  Bont,  as  in  Milton's  Allegro, 

near  the  end.  [Obs.] 
Boo^V-t^»  105 ;  a.   Bending.  [Obs.] 

BOUGHT,  bt^fit,  126, 162  ;  por/.— See  To  Buy. 

BOUGIE,  bCo'-zh^c  [Fr.]  170  :  i.  A  waxtaper; 
a  waxed  slip  of  linen  or  of  other  material  used  in  su^- 

bSuILLON,  bOol'.yong,  [Fr.]  170:  ».    Broth; 

soup.' 
Boi/ir-/i\  (bSDV-y^,)  ff.  Meat  stewed  with  vegetables. 
To  BOUNCE=rbownce,  v.  n.    To  leap,  spring,  or 

rush  suddenly ;  to  hit  against  so  as  to  rebound;  fluni- 
liarly.  to  boast  or  lie. 
Bounce,  «.    The  rebound  of  a  sudden  blow ;  a  boast. 
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Boun'-C^,  36 :  «.    A  boaster;  a  liar. 

BOUND=bownd,  31 :  par/,  of  To  Bind,  vhkh 

Bound,  «.    That  which  binds  in  or  limits ;  titat 
which  any  excursion  is  restrained }  a  boundary. 

To  Bound,  V.  a.    To  limit,  to  leetrain. 

Bound,  a.  Destined,  tending,  going,  intoading  to  go. 
This  application  of  the  word  is  taken  either  fimn  the 
orders  ctven  for  the  government  of  the  voyage  implying 
oblipttlon.  or  from  tne  notion  of  stretohing  or  toiuiog 
included  in  the  general  sense  of  the  participle. 

Boun'-dim,  a.    Limited,  appointed ;  beholden  to. 

Bound'-le88>  a.    Unlimited. 

Bound'-leif-ness,  tf.  Hie  quality  of  being  nnlimited. 

BouN'-D.4-Rr,  98,  105:  t.  A  limit  or  bound;  the 
mark  of  a  limit. 

BouND-BAi'-LiFF,  «.  An  officer  appointed  by  a  cherilT. 
and  under  bond  to  act  fltithfidly. 

To  BOUND=bownd,  31 :  v.  «.  and  a.  To  jump. 

•*  to  rebound : — act.  To  make  to  bound. 

Bound,  t.    A  leap,  a  spring,  a  rebound. 

Bound'-stone,  or  Bound'-in^  stone,  «.   A  stone 

to  plav  witlL 

BOUNTY,  bown't^  31,  105:   ».    Genenwty. 

liberality,  munifloence ;  a  present  or  gift;  a  premium 
given  by  government  for  the  exportation  of  home  ma- 
nufactures. &c.;  mone^  given  to  men  who  entt:<t 
Queen  Amm^t  Bounty,  is  the  provision  made  in  her 
reign  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  Hvings. 

Boun'-/e-ouB,  (boun'-t^us,  or  bount^-yaa,  146: 
co//oq.  bount'-ch^-ut,  147)  a.    Liberal,  lumL 

Boun'-Ze-ons-ly,  ad.    Liberally,  generooaly. 

Boun'-/e-<»tf»-ness,  t.    Munificence,  liberality. 

Boun'-t»-ftfl,  117  :  a.  Liberal,  generous,  mnnUcenU 

Boun'-ti-fwl-ly,  ad.    Liberally,  generously. 

Boun^-ti-ft/l-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  bonntlfUL 

Boun'-ti-hrad,  120,  or  Boun-ti-hood,  118:  «. 
Goodness,  virtue.  [Obs.] 

C:?*  Compare  Bonity,  &c.,  with  the  fiwegoing  class  of 
words. 

BOUQUET,  b55'-kaM,  [Fr.]  170:  ».   A  nowgay. 

BpURGEOlS,|bur-joict',[Fr.]170:  #.  Print- 

BURGEOIS,      j  ing  type  of  a  small  kind  between 

long  primer  and  brevier. — See  also  under  Burgh  and 

Burgess. 

To  BOURGEON,  bur'-jun,r.i^    To  apront 
BOURN=bo'urn,  47,  134 :  ».    A  bound,  a  limit 
BOURN^bo'urn,  47,  134 :  t.   A  brook,  a  tor. 
rent,  a  rivulet  [Obs.  except  as  a  common  Saxon  ter- 
mination in  the  names  of  places.    In  SeoUand.  H  is 
Barn.] 

BOURSE.— See  Buwe. 

To  BOUSE,  bC5z,  125, 137:  ».  n.  To  drink  freely; 

to  guzzle. 
Bot/'9ff,  105:  a.    Merry;  Atddled. 
BOUSTROPHEDON,  bow^tr6f'4-cHSn,  31, 

163:  t.    A  mode  of  writing  met  with  in  early  Greek 

inscriptions,  which  returns  from  right  to  left>  iuA  then 

proceeds  turn  left  to  right  again,  and  so  on.  as  aa  ox 

plouifhs. 
BOUT=bowt,  31 :   f.    A  torn :   ■•  mnck  of  an 

action  as  is  peribrmed  at  one  time.— See  Bought  undM 

Bough. 
BOUTADE,  boo-tid',  [Fr.]  170:  t.   A  whim; 

an  act  of  caprice. 
BOUTEFEU,  bSot'-faoo,  [Fr.]  170 :  «,    An  to- 

eciidiary ;  a  strife  kindlcr. 

BOyiNE=b6'-vini,  a.  Perteining  to  bulls,  cows, 
and  oxen. 

To  BOW,  bow,  31 :  v.  a.  and  if.  To  bend:  to 
incline  down  or  towards  in  token  of  respect,  or  of  con- 
descension; to  depress;  to  crush  :—»«■.  To  bend;  to 
perform  an  act  of  salutatiua  or  reverence;  to  stoup;  to 
sink  under  pressure. 

Bow, «.  An  act  of  saluUtion,  rererenoe.  or  submission ; 


Tbo  Mbamw  tntir«.  sod  Uie  principlei  to  which  Ihs  aamlisrB  rsfcr,  preosds  ths  DtcUoaary. 

Fowth:  gate'-wA>j:  chip'-mdn :  p<^p^:  12mi  :  g86d :  j'55,  t.  t,Jtw,  55  :  a,  »>  \,  &c  miile,  171. 
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■In,  &*t  paft  of  a  ihip  where  her  side  itniads  to  the 
Item  or  pnw.  In  oth«r  cases  with  a  similar  seoBe, 
m^  as  something  that  has  a  cvaye  or  flexure,  this 
word  classes  with  those  memhers  of  its  fkmily  which 
bsve  «w  sounded  o. 

Bow'-fr,  53,  132 ;  «.  An  aaehor  carried  at  the  bow 
<^a  ship:  also,  that  which  bows  or  bends,  as  a  moscle 
tbsttMnds  the  joints. 

Bov'-moDy  «.  Ths  mam  who  roiwi  at  ttaa  bow  of 
sbmt 

Bow'-piVce,  (-pice,  103)  t.  A  piece  of  ordnance 
csnied  m  the  bow  of  a  sliip. 

t>  If  Bow^t  really  derives  iU  name  from  iU  sttuation 
a  the  dnp,  it  ought  to  range  with  this  branch  of  the 
baflT :  bat  it  is  said  to  be  a  eormption  of  Boltnrit.-^ 
8ee  Boh,  &c,  and  Bowsprit  under  the  next  word. 

^(fW,  (bo,  125)  «.  An  instrument  for  shootfog 
■npva :  a  rainbow ;  the  instrument  with  which  some 
ttiaaed  iastruatents  are  played;  whatever  rounds 
ttttlf  like  a  bow.  as  the  Bowt  of  a  saddle,  except  the 
A«wt  0^  a  tfup,  which,  with  the  same  general  lense. 
ht»  s  nlferent  pronunciation. — See  above. 

B«(/-bent,  a,    Cix>o1c«d  like  a  bow. 

Bw^-BMrn,  12 :  t.    An  archer. 

"'•r-thot,  ».  Tlie  space  which  an  arrow  shot  ttom 
t  bow  may  pats. 

Wiring,  *.    The  string  of  a  bow. 

"'f^'ftt,  i.   An  arehcr }  one  who  makes  bows. 

Boir'-legg^fd,  114:  a.    Crookedlegged. 

r*  Boir,  f . ».    To  form  to  the  ahape  of  a  bow. 

»Wfd,  114:  pari,  a.    Bent  like  a  bow. 

w-win-dow,  t.    A  bay-window,  which  see. 

^"^rit,  t.  The  do/t,  boom,  or  spar,  which  pro- 
^rt»  from  the  bow  of  a  vessel  to  carry  sail  forwaitL — 
See  a  note  above. 

BOWELS,  bow'-«U,  53, 143:  #.  p/.  The  intes- 
tin«;  the  inner  parts  including  the  heart ;  pity,  ten- 

oow'-fAAesa,  a,    Witiiout  tenderness  or  pity. 

7^ B<m*-el, y,  a.  To  eviscerate;  to  penetrate  the 
bowels. 

BOWER=bow'-er,  53,  134:  ».  A  shelter  in  a 
P^*«*i  *  retired  chamber  in  a  house;  a  country  retreat 

To  Bov'-fr,  r.  a.  and  «.  To  embower ;  to  enclose ; — 
•«.  Tolod«e. 

BoV-er-y,  129, 105 :  a.  Shading ;  containing  bowers 

^W^*  *>^l=*bole,  125:  s.  A  vessel  to  hold 
n^s  nther  wide  than  deep ;  the  hollow  part  of  any 

BOWL,  ho«l»bole,  125 :  t.    A  baU.  generally  of 

»»<i.a»edfcrphiy. 
«  BsiH, ».  0.    and  ii.    ToroU  as  a  bowl;  to  pelt 

▼»a  say  tUng  rolled  >-iwii.  To  play  at  bowls. 
B«»l'-fr,  t.    One  vrho  plays  at  bowls. 
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bos  a  tree,  is,  to  make  a  hole  in  it  in  order  to  get  at 
the  sap. 

BOX,  b6ck8,  154:  «.    A  blow  on  the  head  given 
with  the  hand. 

To  Box,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  strike  wiOi  the  flst ;  to 

fight  with  the  flst 
Bo^-er,  36:  $.    He  who  boxes ;  a  pogilkt. 
Bor'-ing,  1 :  «.    The  act  of  flghtfaig  with  the  flst 
BOY=boy,  29  :  «.  A  male  chad;  one  in  the  state  of 

ad<^escence;  a  term  used  in  ocmteropt  for  a  young  man. 
Boy'-hood,  (hd6d,  118)  f.  The  state  of  being  s  boy. 
Bo/'isli,  a.    Belonging  to  a  boy.  childish,  triflhig. 
Boy'-ish-ly,  ad.    In  a  boyish  manner. 
Boy'-ish-Dess, «.  Childishness;  the  manners  of  a  boy. 
Bo/-i«m,  158 :  t.    Puerility;  the  state  or  actkms  of 

a  boy. 
To  Boy,  V.  a.    To  act  a  part  in  Uie  manner  of  a  boy. 
BRABANTINE,   bra-WUi'-tlii,    105 1   a.  Pter- 

taining  to  Brabant 

BRABBLE,  brib'-bl,  101 :  a,  A  brawl,  a  broil, 
s  wrangle. 

To  Brab'-bltf,  v.  m.  To  damoor. 

Brab'-bler,  36 :  «.    A  clamorous  fellow. 

BRACE»bract, «.  Any  thing  that,  Hke  sn  arm, 
encircles  something  and  so  keeps  it  tight ;  a  cincture 
or  bandage;  the  strings  that  tighten  a  drum;  the 
straps  that  support  a  carriage;  or  that  support  and 
keep  tight  any  part  of  the  dress ;  a  piece  of  timber  that 
extends  like  an  arm  firom  a  main  post  to  keep  a  buikl- 
in(^  from  swerving  either  way}  a  crooked  line  in 
writing  and  nrintiug  to  hook  in  two  or  more  words  or 
lines  which  nave  a  common  explanation  or  common 
rhyme;  things  braced  together,  and  hence  the  word 
signifies  a  ooople  or  pair,  as  a  braee  of  birds.  It  like- 
wise signifies  armour  for  the  arm ;  which  sense  is  per- 
haps the  most  nearly  related  of  all  to  the  original  word. 

To  Brace,  v,  a.  To  bind ;  to  tie  close  with. bandages ; 
to  strain  up. 

Bra'-cer,  3o :  «.  That  which  binds  or  makes  firm  ; 
an  astringent  medkrine ;  also  (the  nearest  etymological 
sense  to  the  original)  armour  for  the  arm. 

Braoe'-let,  t.    An  ornament  for  the  arm. 

Bra'-chi-^l,  (bra'-k^l,  161, 146)  a.  Belonging 

to  the  arm. 
BRACH=brStch,  t,   A  bitch  hound. 

BRACH  YGRAPHY,bra-kig'-gra-f^,  87, 161, 
163:  t,   Short'Writing;  the  art  (^writing  shori-hand. 

Bra-chyg'-ra-fsA^r,  36  :  «.   A  sfaort-hand  writer. 

BR.<<-CHYL'-0-or,  87,  105:  s.  Short  speeeh;  the 
expressing  of  any  thing  in  ttie  most  eonelse  manner. 

BRACK. — See  under  To  Break. 

BRACKET— brSck'-^t, «.  A  wooden  stay,  generally 
angular,  fixed  lo  a  waD  to  support  something:  the 
cheek  of  a  mortar  carriage;  hooks  to  enclose  something 
in  writing  or  printing,  ss  [  }.  « 

BRACKlSH:=briLck'-nh,  a.    Salt  raiher  salt 
Brack'-bh-neM, «.    Saltness  in  a  moderate  degree. 
BRAD=sbr&d,  «.  A  sort  of  nail  withoot  a  head. 
Brad -awl,  t.    An  awl  to  make  holes  for  brads. 
To  BRA€r=bri[g,  r.  it.  To  boast. 
Brag'-^ing-ly,  77,  72,  105 :  ad.   Boastingly. 
Brag,   «.    A  boast;  the  thing  boasted  of;  a  game 

at  cards. 
Brag'-gart,  34 :  a.  and  f.  Boastful : — f.  A  boaster. 
Brag'-gtiT-diffin,  158  :  t,  Boastftdness.  [Obs.] 
Brag'-yer,  (-gw^r,  77,  36)  s.  A  boaster. 

Brag'-ga-do"-ci-o,  (-ihi-i,  147)  t,    A  puffing, 

boastful  fellow. 
Brag'-iess,  a.   Without  a  boast 
Brafl/-ly,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  brag  of.  [Obs.] 
To  BRAlD^brade,  100  :  v,  a.  To  weave  together: 
also,  (but  in  this  sense  obsolete,)  to  reproach.  Com- 
pare ITpbraid. 

TIm  dgn  =  U  nstd  after  modM  of  apeUing  Uiat  hsr*  no  irregolaritj  of  aoand. 

^^tvMii/i;  mtth-un,  t.  e«  muioti,  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e»  vaion,  165  :  (ftin,  166 :  ^<d,  166. 
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H^i/*^"^'  *•   Ttte  art  or  act  of  bowling. 
«w-ing-grcen,  «.    A  level  green  for  playing  with 

^^^^f  36  :  t.  A  round  stoiw  found  in  mulU- 
5*'' w  the  sea-shore  at  some  places,  with  which 
»sy  mffld  walls,  and  sometimes  houses. 

"WLINE,  bo'-ltD,  125,  105:  ».  A  Ihio  or  rope 
*M  to  make  a  sail  stand  sharp  or  close  to  the  wind. 

oOX,  bocks,  154 :  #.    The  tree  or  shrub  of  the 

^wboxos. 

°^-«»,  114 :  a.    Made  of  bo«x. 

°^><  A  ease:  a  name  originally  derived  firom  the 
«»,  ^t  now  given  to  a  case  of  any  material }  it  im- 
f"^  mj^ter  make  or  smaller  size  than  chest ;  the 
^•*^ing  the  mariner's  compass ;  a  money  chest, 
^•eiwe  «1k>  a  small  present  in  money  at  Christmas 
™»i  the  quantity  which  a  box  contains;  an  enclosed 
^with  seals  m  it  iu  a  theatre  or  other  public  place. 
J^>  »•  •.  To  endoee  in  a  box;  to  fhmish  with 
JJ^;  to  solicit  presents  for  a  money  box :  To  bo»  the 
"  is,  to  rdtoarse  the  several  points  of  it ;  To 
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Braid,  ».    A  texture,  a  knot ;  •  deceit ;  uiao,  (but  in 
this  sense  obtolete.)  a  Bturl  at  ftrom  sleep.    Compare 
AbratU. 
BRAILS,  bra\li,  143 :  t.  pi,    SmaU  tope,  to  the 

sails  of  ships. 
To  Brail  up,  v,  a.    To  haol  up  by  the  brails. 
BRAIN=brane,  100:    t.     The  soft  whitish   mass 
inclosed  in  the  skull,  in  which  the  nerves  and  spinal 
marrow  terminate ;  and  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
sensations,  of  which  the  eyes,  eats,  palate,  nose,  and 
cuticle,  nro  the  exterior  organs,  and  also  to  be  the  im- 
mediate organ  or  organs  of  the  paasions.the  sentlmenu, 
the  intellect,  and  (as  the  result  of  these)  the  will;  or. 
according  to  the  dilTeront  phraseolos^  of  other  writers, 
to  bo  the  sent  of  the  soul,  or  inteUigent  principk*  in 
man :  figuratively,  the  understanding;  the  affections; 
fancy;  imagination. 
Braiu'-less,  a.    Silly. 
Brain'-ish,  a.    Hotheaded ;  ftirious. 
Brain'-sick,  a.    Disordered  in  mind ;  giddy. 
Braiti'-flick-Iy,  ad.    Weakly. 
Brain'-pao, «.    The  skull. 

7b  Brain,  v,  a.    To  dash  out  the  brains;  to  under- 
stand. [The  last  sense  is  obsolete.] 
BRAlT=brate,  100:  #.    A  rough  diamond. 
BRAKE^brake.   The  old  preterit  of  To  Break ; 

which  see. 
Brake,  s.     A  heavy  harrow  for  breaking  clods;  a 
machine  for  eonflning  horses  while  shoeing  them ;  a 
sliarp  bit  or  snaffle ;  a  carriage  used  for  horses  while 
breaking  in ;  that  part  of  a  moveable  battery  which 
enables  it  to  turn ;  a  baker's  kneading-trough. 
Brake,  t.    Fern,  sweetbroom,  or  ling,  to  which  this 
name  seems  to  be  given  fVom  the  roughness  or  broken 
appeariince;   a  place  that  is  overgrown  with  it;   a 
thicket;  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  brambles. 
Bra'-ky,  105:  a.    Full  of  brakes;  ruogh,  thorny. 
Bra'-k^n,  or  Brack'-rti,  114:  t.    Fern. 
BRAHMA,  1  =briV-ma,  23:  *.  The  chief  deity 
BRAMA,       j  of  the  Indiaii  nations,  considered  as 

the  creator  of  all  things.^ 
Brah'-min,  or  Bra'-min,  «.    An  Indian  priest    It 
is  also  written  Brachman,  bat  in  general  without  any 
difference  of  pronunciation. 
Bro-min'-i-cal,  a.    Relating  to  the  Brahmins. 
BRAMBLE,  bram'-bl,  101:  t.    The  bhickberry 

bush;  any  rough,  prickly,  wild  shrub, 
ft^  The  vtcrd  is  often  compounded,  as  Bramhte-buth, 
Bmmble-net,  (a  net  used  to  cover  brambles  and  catch 
birds,)  &c. 
Bram'-bltfd,  or  Bram'-bly,  a.    Overgrown  with 

brambles. 
Bram'-bling,  72:  t.    A  bird  so  called. 
BRAN=brSj),  f*    The  husks  of  com;  the  refttse  of 

the  sieve. 
Bran'-ny,  105  :  a.    Having  the  appearance  of  bran. 
BRAN-NEW.— See  under  Brand. 
BRANCARD=brltng'-<»rd,   158:   ».    A   litter 

borne  by  horses. 
BRANCH=brlLntch,  «.    The  shoot  of  a  tree;  an 
offshoot  of  any  thin|,  as  a  smaller  river  from  a  larger ; 
any  part  of  a  (kmily  descending  collaterally;    the 
•"  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn. 

Branch'-y,  1 05  :  a.    Full  of  branches ;  spreading. 
Branch'-i-ness,  t«    Fulness  of  branches. 
Branch'-less,  a.    Without  shoots  or  branches. 
Branch'-let,  «.    A  little  brauch. 
To  Branch,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  spread  or  shoot  off  into 
branches ;  to  spread  into  separate  parts ;  to  have  horns 
shooting  out  :—aet.  To  divide  into  branches. 

BRANCH  lOSTEGOUS,      brang'-k^os^-t^- 

gus,  158,  161, 120:  a.    Having  covered  gills. 

BRAND=br&nd,  *.    A  stick  lighted  or  fit  to  be 
lighted;  a  drawn  s«ord,  so  called  fhim  sparkling  as  a 
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brand,  or  else  from  Brandish*  which  see ;  a  mark  oaade 
by  burning  as  a  punishment  for  crime;  a  note  of  in- 
famy, a  stigma. 

To  Brand,  v.  a.  To  bum  with  a  hot  iron ;  to  mark 
with  a  brand  or  note  of  infamy. 

Braud'-i-rvo,  (-T-urn^  159)  t,  A  bfmnding-iroa ; 
a  trivet. 

Brand'-ing-i-roD,  #•    An  iron  to  brand  with. 

Brak-nbw',  110  :  a.    Quite  new.  bright  aa  a  brand 

To  BRANDlSH«bran'-di»h,  ».  a.    To  wave  of 

shake ;  to  flourish. 
(0>  Johnson  allies  it  with  Brand. 
Bran'-dish,  9.    A  flourish. 

BRAN  DY,  br&n'-d^  #.    An  ardent  ipirit  disiiUed 

fix>m  wine. 

BRANGLE,  brSng'-gl,  158,  101:  ».    Wrangle, 

squabble. 

To  Bran'-glr,  v,  n.    To  wrangle,  to  squabble. 

Bran'-gling,  #.    A  quarrel. 

BRANK,  br&ngk,  158:  «.  Buckwheat ;  a  sooM. 
ing  bridle. 

BRAN  LlN=brSn'-Iin,  t.  A  fish  of  the  salmon  kind. 

BRASS=brlu,111,  11:  t.  An  aUoy  of  copper  and 
zinc  of  a  yellow  colour;  popularly,  any  metal  in  which 
copper  ha«  a  part,  and  even  copper  itself;  figuratively, 
impudence. 

ft:?-  The  word  is  often  compoimded,  as  Bratt'-viiaged, 
Brai^'-paved,  &c. 

Bras'-sy,  a.  Partaking  of.  or  hard  as  brass ;  impudent. 

Bras'-si-ness,  t.    Appearance  like  brass. 

To  Bkazb,  r.  a.  To  solder  with  brass ;  to  moke  im- 
pudent. 

Bra'-zen,  114:  a.    Made  of  brass ;  impudent. 

To  Bra'-zen,  v,  n.    To  be  impudent 

Bra'-Z^n-face,  <.    An  impudent  person. 

Bra'-zen-fac«c^  (-fA\st,  1 14,  143)  a.    Shameless. 

Bra'-zen-ly,  ad.    In  a  bold,  impudent  manner. 

Bra'-Z?n-neS8,  «.    Brassincss  ;  impudence. 

Bra'-2/EK,  (bra'-zhVr,  147J  «.  An  artificer  wlio 
works  in  brass ;  a  pan  for  holding  coals. 

BRASSICA,  brSs'-s^-cd,  f.    Cabbage.    Latin] 
BRAST=brSst,pffr/.a.    Burst  [Obs.] 
BRAT=brat,  s,    A  chUd.  in  contempt 
BRAVE^brave,  a,  and  «.    Couragoooa,  gallant; 

excellent,  noble;  magnificent,  fine,  showy  :—s.  A  man 

daring  beyond  prudence  or  fitness ;  a  boast  a  chaUange. 
Brave-ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  brave  manner;  finely. 
Bra'-ver-y,  129,  105  :  f.    Courage,  magnanimity ; 

splendor;  fine  dress;  travada 
To  Brave,  v.  a.    To  defy,  to  challenge ;  to  enooonter 

with  courage ;  to  set  at  defiance. 
Bra'-to,  s,    a  bandit ;  an  assassin  for  hire. 
fj^y-  This  word  is  often  heard  as  an  exclamation,  with  the 

a  Italianized,     Tlie  proper  EngUth  exdamatioa  is 

Oh!  brave  I  or  Brave  I  01 
Br^-va'-do,  98 :  «.    A  boast  a  brag. 

^RA-yi/'TiAt  br5-v53'-r4,  [Ital.]  170:  ».  and  a. 
A  song  of  difficult  execution: — a.  Spiri&d;  diflRcuU 
and  brilliant. 

To  BR AWL=brl>»l,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  quarrel  nou 
sily;  to  speak  loud  and  indecently;  to  make  a  iioise: 
•—act.  To  drive  away  by  noise. 

B  rawl,  9,    A  quarrel ;  formerly  a  kind  of  dance. 

Brawl'-er,  36  :  t.    A  wrangler. 

BravlMng,  «.    The  act  of  quarrelling. 

BRAWN^brtMan,  t.  The  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  the 
animal  itself;  the  fleshy,  protuberant,  muscular  part 
of  the  body;  bulk,  muMsular  strength;  the  arm,  nun 
its  muscles  w  strengtli. 

Brawn'-«r,  «.    A  boar  killed  for  the  table. 

Brawn'-y,  105:  a.   Muecutons;  fleshy;  bulky;  bard. 

Brawn'-l-ness,  $.    The  quality  of  being  brawny. 


The  ithemM  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dictionwy. 
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7«  BRAY=bli^  v.  a.    To  pound  or  griud  small. 
Brajj-rr,  36 :  t.    A  pesUe ;  an  instrument  to  tem- 
per ink :  see  also  below. 
To  BaxT,  V.  ».  and  a.    To  make  a  ooiae  as  harsh 

inpoondin^  or  grinding ;  to  make  a  ik^  as  an  ass  : 

"^  Tb  emit  wiUi  harsh  sound. 


Bra/-«r,  36  :  t.    One  that  brays  like  an  ass. 
Braj,  Bray^iDg,  t.    The  noiw)  of  an  ass ;  clamour. 
BRAY=bra^  «.    A  bank  or  mound  of  earth.  [Obe.] 

7&  BRAZE,  BRAZEN,  BRAZIER,  &c.— See 
wader  Braaa. 

BR  AZI  L>  br<3-ze«K,  115:  9.  A  wood  first  found  in 
the  coootry  afterwards  named  Brazil 

BREACH. — Sec  under  To  Break. 

BREAD,  brSd,  120:  t.  Food  made  of  ground  com; 
ted  in  K«neiml;  support  of  lift)  at  Urge. 

90-  The  wc»rd  ia  oftieii  oomponnded;  as  Bread^-com, 
BrendT-ckipper,  (^  baker's  servant.)  Bread'-room,  (in 
a  shi».)  Breadr-trte,  (in  the  Ules  of  the  Pacific,)  &c. 

Brfw-m,  114:  a.    Made  of  bread. 

Br«ad'-less,  a.    Destitute  of  bread,  or  food. 

BREADTH. — See  under  Broad. 

n  BREAK,  brake,  100  :^  v.  a.  and  «.   To  part 

1  BROKB=^br6k(,  I  or  rend  by  violence ;  to 

I  BRAXB=br£ke,  [Obs.]   |  burst  by  force ;  to  de- 

BaoKKify  bro'-ko,  114:  J  stroy  l^  violence;  to 
eraah,  to  shatter,  to  tame;  to  make  bankrupt;  to  dis- 
card, to  dismiss;  to  violate  a  contract;  to  inftlnge  a 
law;  to  intercept,  to  interrupt;  to  separate  company, 
to  (SsMkve  any  union ;  To  Break  off,  to  stop  suddenly 
in  a  proceeding;  To  break  up,  to  dusoWe,  to  lay  open, 
to  separate,  ta  disliand ;  To  Break  wind,  to  give  vent 
to  wind  ftom  the  body;  To  Brook  upon  tho  wheel,  to 
itrctch  opon  a  wheel,  and  then  break  the  bones  :^neu. 
To  part  in  two;  to  burst :  to  open  as  the  morning;  to 
burst  fovth ;  to  bfoome  bankrupt ;  to  decline  in  health ; 
to  iasae  out  with  vehemence;  to  &1I  out;  To  break 
fc«e,  to  escape  from  captivity,  to  shake  off  restraint; 
To  Break  omt,  to  discover  itself  in  sudden  effects,  to 
have  ertiptioos  on  the  body ;  to  l)ecome  dlssolate ;  To 
bretA  wM,  to  part  friendship  with. 

r>Tkis  ▼eib  carries  with  it,  in  all  its  applications,  its 
primitire  sense  of  strainioK,  parting,  severing,  burst- 
mg.  with  the  consequential  senses  of  injury,  defect, 
and  infirmity. 

Bmk,  1 00 :  «.  State  of  befaag  broken  ;  an  opening ; 
a  pause ;  a  line  drawn;  in  architecture,  a  recess  of  a 
part  b^iind  the  ordinary  range  or  projecture.  See 
also  Brake,  which  being  identical  in  sound,  and  closely 
aQicd  in  other  respects,  is  often  confounded  with  thto 
word  in  qwlling. 

Break'-rr,  36 :  *.  The  person  or  thing  that  breaks 
aay  thing;  a  wave  broken  by  a  rock  or  sandbank. 

Break'-'lDfl^.  s.  A  bankruptcy ;  With  in,  an  irrup- 
tion :  With  oaf,  an  eruptbn ;  With  up,  a  dissolution. 

Break -Deck,  t.  and  a.  A  steep  or  other  thing  dan- 
geroas  to  the  neck :— a.  Endangering  the  neck. 

Brrok'-wa-trr,  140,  36 :  t.  A  wall  or  other  ob- 
stade  to  pnHect  a  harbour  from  the  Ibrce  of  the  sea. 

r#  BmBAuf-FAST,  (brdck'-fost,  136)  v,n.  To 
rat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

Brmk'-fost,  136  :  «.  The  first  meal  in  the  day ;  the 
food  need  at  the  first  meaL 

BaACK,  (brSck)  t.    A  break,  a  breach,  an  opening. 

Brkacb,  (brcitch)  t.  The  act  of  breaking;  the 
state  of  being  broken;  a  gap,  particularly  that  which 
b  nsade  in  a  fortification  \^'  battery;  violation  of  a  law 
oreontraei;  difference;  quarrel;  infraction;  injury. 

BRicZ-KLf,  a,^  Brittle,  easily  broken.  [Obs] 

BREAM=sbreine,  #,    The  name  of  a  fireshwator  fish. 

To  BREAM. — See  under  Broom. 

BR  EAST,  br^,  1 20 :  t.  The  forepart  of  the  body 
between  tbe  neck  and  the  belly ;  the  soft  protuberance 
ontbn  thorax  which  terminates  eadi  in  a  nipple;  a 
mother's  nipples ;  the  part  of  a  beast  which  is  under 


BKE 

thencck,  and  passes  between  the  forelegs ;  figuratively, 
the  disposition  of  the  mind;  the  conscience;  the 
passions. 
(t>  Tl»o  word  is  often  compounded,  as  BreasV-hone, 
Breast'-kiyh,  Brea$t*. hooks, {%\xo  timbers  that  strengthen 
thf  forepart  of  a  ship.)  Breast-knot,  (an  ornament,) 
Breastf -plate,  (a  piece  of  armour,)  Breasf -plough, 
fdriven  by  the  breast,)  Breattf-work,  (in  fortiUca- 
tlon,)  &c. 

To  Breast,  v»  a.    To  meet  in  front 

BREATH,  br£/^  120  tr.    The  air  drawn  In  and 

expelled  in  respiration  {  life;  respite;  pause;  the  time 

occupied  by  once  breathing ;  breeze. 
BreafV-lesfl,  a.    Out  of  breath ;  dead. 
Breo/A'-Iess-ness,  t.  The  state  of  being  out  of  breath. 
To  BuKATiiK,  (bretttic,  101,  137)  t;.  it.  and  a. 

To  draw  air  ^into  the  Iudkb,  and  expel  it;  to  respire; 

to  live ;  to  pause  from  action  ;  to  pass  in  as  brcatu :— > 

act.  To  utter  privately ;  to  give  vent  to. 
Breaft'-f  r,  #.    One  that  lives ;  one  Aat  utters ;  an 

inspirer. 
Breath -JDg,  t,    Aspiratfon;  secret  prayer. 
Breath'-iDg-place,  #.    A  place  to  pause  at. 
BRED.— See  To  Breed. 

BREDE=bredi,  »,    A  braid,  a  knot.  [Not  u^ed  ] 
BREECH=breetch,  103,  63  :  ».    The  lower  part 

of  the  body;  the  hinder  part  of  any  thing,  but  parti- 
cularly of  a  piece  of  ordnance.' 

Brkecubs,  (bntch'-Sz,  119,  14,  151)  ».  pi.   The 

ctoee  garment  worn  by  men  over  the  hwer  part  of  t!io 
body. 

Breech,  t,  iing.    Breeches.  [Obs.] 

To  Br^rch,  v,  a.    To  put  into  breeches ;  to  whip  on 

the  breech;  to  fasten  by  a  rope  attached  to  the  breech 

of  a  cannon. 

To  BREED^bred*,  103:1  v.  a.  and  «.    To  pro- 
I  BRBDssbr^d,  135 :  ►  create ;  to  produce  from 

BRBDsbr^d,  J  one's  self;  to  give  birth 

to;  to  educate,  to  bring  up  from  infancy;— ae«.  To  be 

with  young;  to  produce  young. 
Breed'-er,  t.    A  producer ;  one  that  is  prolifle. 
Breed'-ing,  t.    Education ;  manners  ;  nurture. 
Breed'«bate,  t,    A  breeder  of  contention. 
Breed,  t.    Race,  offspring,  progeny;  cast,  kind;  a 

subdivision  of  species;  a  number  produced  at  once,  a 

hatch. 

BREEZE=rbreiZ,  189 :  t.  a  genUe  gale ;  also,  a 
stinging  flv.  so  called  from  the  breexe-ltke  noise  it 
makes,  and  in  this  sense  often  spelled  Breose  or  Brise. 

Breeze-less,  a.    Having  no  breezes  ;  calm  to  excess. 

Bree'-zy,  1 05  :  a.    Fanned  with  gales ;  full  of  gales. 

To  Breeze,  v,  n.    To  blow  gently.  [A  sea  term.] 

BREHON=bre'-hon,  18 :  #.  AndenUy,  the  name 
for  a  judge  in  Irdand,  and  hence  Brehon  laws,  the 
ancient  kws  of  that  country,  which  were  unwritten, 
like  the  common  law  of  England. 

BRENT=br&t,  part,  a.  Burnt;  from  the  old  verb 
ToBren. 

BREST=sbr^st}  «.  The  moulding  of  a  column,  also 
called  Torus. 

BRET=rbr«t,  #.    A  fish  of  the  tnrbot  kind. 

BRETHREN=»br«fll'-r«n,  *.p/.— See  Brother. 

BREVE=brevt,  ».  Phis  word,  originally  an  ac^ec- 
tive  signifying  short,  compendious,  is  appropriated  in 
music  as  the  name  «^  the  longest  note,  equal  to  two 
semibreves  and  four  minims;  a  'contradiction  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  reference  to  the 
whole  bar,  or  whole  modulation;  in  law.  it  means 
a  compendious  precept;  see  Brief  among  the  words 
below. 

Bre'-vi-ate,  105,  146 :  #,  A  compendium,  an 
epit'.me. 

Bre'-vi-a-/irre,  (-J-ture,  147)  «.    An  abbrevhition. 

Bre'-W-ar-y,  (breve'-yar-^  146,  129)  s,    .4n 


The  sifa  =  is  used  aflsr  modes  of  spslUag  that  have  ao  Irrsgolortty  of  aouad. 
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abridgement;  the  boc^  containing  the  daily  services 
of  the  Uoman  chiircli. 

Brev'-i-ty,  (b^gv'4-t^^J,  92,  105)  *.    ConciMnett. 

Bre-vbt',  S,  Originally,  a  compendious  warrant  or 
commission  without  seal;  an  appointment  in  the  army, 
with  rank  alxwe  that  for  wbicn  pay  is  received.  [Fr.J 

Brev'-et,  a.  Taking  rank  by  brevet;  as  a  brev'et- 
coloncl  U  a  colonel  in  rank  with  the  pay  of  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel. 

Bre-yieb')  (bri-vetr',  103,  43)  «.  A  small  print- 
ing type  between  burgeois  and  minion,  so  called  be- 
cause originally  used  in  printing  a  breviary. 

Br/£p,  (breef,  103)  a,  and  i.  Short,  concise,  con- 
tracted :— /.  An  epitome,  or  short  writing ;  a  species  of 
writ  or  precept ;  an  abridgement  of  a  client's  case  made 
out  for  mstructiou  of  counsel ;  letters  patent  giving  li- 
cence for  collecting  charitable  contributions. 

BnVf-ly,  105:  acf.    Concisely;  quickly. 

Brtef-ness,  «.    Conciseness ;  shortness. 

To  BREW,  broo,  109  :  v,  a,  and  n.  In  a  general 
sense,  to  boil  or  mix;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to 
make  a  malt  liquor;  to  put  into  preparation;  tominple; 
to  contrive ;  to  plot : — ncu.  To  be  in  a  state  ai  mixmg, 
forming,  or  collecting;  to  perform  the  office  of  brewing. 

"Brew, »,    That  which  is  formed  by  brewing. 

Breu/-age,  99  :  #.    Mixture  of  various  things. 

Bmc/-«r,  36,  134 :  «.    One  whoso  trade  is  to  brew. 

BreuZ-eT'y,  1 29, 1 05 :  t.    A  place  for  brewing. 

BrfM^-house,  (-howce)  ».    A  brewery. 

Brno'-ingf  72  :  #.  The  act  of  brewing ;  the  quan« 
tity  brewed  at  once{  the  mingling  of  tempestuous 
clouds. 

Brfto'-iSf  f.    Broth,  pottage :  a  sop  in  the  pan.  [Obs.] 
BRIBE=bribi,  «.    a  reward  given  to  pervert  the 

Judgement  or  corrupt  the  ccmduct. 
To  Bribe,  v.  a.   To  give  a  bribe  to ;  to  gain  by  bribes. 
Bri'-ber,  36  :  s.    One  that  pays  for  corrupt  practices. 
Bri'-ber-^,  129, 105 :  #.    The  crime  of  bribery,  or 

being  bnbed. 

BRICK=ibrTck>  <.  A  squared  mass  of  burnt  clay; 
a  loaf  shaped  like  a  brick. 

Brick'-bat, «.    A  piece  of  brick. 

Brick'-clay,  #.    Clay  used  for  making  bricks. 

Brick'-dust,  t .    Dust  made  by  pounding  bricks. 

Brick'-kiln,  (-kil,  156)  «.  A  place  in  which  bricks 
are  burned. 

Brick'-lay-fr,  36,  134:  s,    Abrick-mason. 

Brick'-ma-ker,  #.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make  bricks. 

To  Brick,  v,  a.  To  lay  with  brftks ;  to  imitate  bricks. 

BR1DE« bride,  «.  (^igioally,  a  woman  betrothed; 
at  present,  a  woman  newly  married,  or  on  the  point 
of  being  married. 

Bri'-dal,  12:  a.  and«.  Belonging  to  a  wedding : — 
«.  A  wedding. 

Bride^-g^room,  s.  A  man  newly  married,  or  abont  to 
be  married.  Bailey  and  others  sny  he  is  so  called,  be- 
cause, on  the  wedding  day.  he  waited  on  the  bride  as 
her  groom  or  servant ;  but  the  true  word  is  Bride-goom, 
and  goom  signifies  man. 


maid,  (attendanU  at  a  wedding,)  Bride't'-ttake,  (a  post 
to  danee  round.)  Sec 

BRIDEWELJUcbrTde'-w^ll,  t.  A  house  of  cor- 
rection.  The  original  bridewell  was  a  palace  built 
near  St  Bride's.  1.  e.  St  Bridget's  well,  in  Ix)ndon, 
which  vras  turned  into  an  hospitol  and  penitentiary. 

BRIDGE=bridge,  t,  A  building  raised  over  water 
for  the  convenience  of  passage ;  that  which  resembles 
a  bridge,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  the  supporter 
of  the  strings  of  a  musical  instrument,  kc 

To  Bridge,  v,  a.   To  build  a  bridge. 

BRIDLE,  br?-d1,  101 :  «.  Thainstnunentof  iron. 


leather.  Sec.  by  which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  jio- 

vemed  by  the  rider;  something  resembling  a  bridle 

in  use  or  form ;  a  restraint,  a  curb. 
To  Bri'-dlc,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  guide  by  a  bridle ;  to 

put  onabridle;  to  restrain: — neu.  To  hold  up  the  head. 
Bri'-dlrr,  t.    He  who  restrains  as  by  a  Imdle. 
BRIEF. — See  under  Breve. 
BRlER=br?-er,  36,  134 :  s.    A  prickly  shrub. 
Bri'-er-y,  129,  105:  a.    Rough,  ftill  of  briers. 
BRlG=brig,  t,    A  bridge. — See  also  under  Brigan- 

tine. 

BRIGADE,  bri-gade',  105 :  «.  A  division  of  troops; 
a  brigade  of  horse  generally  amounts  to  ei^ht  or  ten 
squaorous ;  of  foot  to  four,  live,  or  six  battalions. 

Brig'-a-di>r",  (brig'-a-de*i^,  85,92, 103)  #.  The 
general  officer  commanding  a  brigade. 

BR  10 AN D=^brig'-and,  12:  «.   One  of  a  band  of 

robbers. 
Brig^-aD-dage,  99 :  8.   Hieft,  robbery,  plunder. 
Bkio'-^n-dinb,  (-diQ,  105)  t,    A  coat  of  maiL 

Biuo'-.iN-TINE,  (10^)  '•  A  light  vessel  such  as  cor- 
sairs used. 

Brig,  §.    A  vessel  with  two  masts  square  rigged. 

BRIGHT,  brfte,  115,  162:  a.  Shining;  fhll  of 
light;  clear;  resplendent)  illustrious;  promising. 

BriyAt'-ly,  105:  ad.    Splendidly;  withloatxe. 

Brtj^At'-ness,  «.    Lustre  ;  glitter;  acnteness. 

To  BTiok'-ten,  114:  v.  a,  and  n.  To  make  bright; 
to  moke  luminous;  to  make  gay;  to  make  illustrious; 
to  make  acute  or  witty : — ncu.  To  grow  bright. 

BRIG UE,  breeg,  104,  189:  t.  Cabal;  intrigue; 
contention. 

Brt-gose',  (bri-goci',  152)  a.    Contentions. 

BRILLIANT,  bril'-yant,  146 :  a.  and  s.  Shining ; 
sparkling:—*.  A  diamond  cut  into  angles,  so  as  to  re- 
fract the  light  and  shine  more. 

Briil'-tant-ly,  ad.    Splendidly. 

Brill'-iant-ness,  s.    Brilliancy.  [UnusnaL] 

Brill'-uxD'Cy,  105  :  #.    Lustre,  splendor. 

BRlM=brim,  s.  The  edge  of  aajr  thing ;  Qw  upper 
edge  of  any  vessel;  the  bank  of  a  fountain,  of  a  river, 
or  of  the  sea. 

Brim'-fwl,  117 :  a.    Full  to  the  brim. 

Brim'-less,  a.    Without  a  brim. 

To  Brim,  v,  a.  and  n.    To  fill  to  the  top , — neu.  To 

be  fhll  to  tiie  top. 
Brim'-ming,  a.    Full  to  the  top. 
Brim'-m^ r,  36 :  s.    A  bowl  ftill  to  the  top. 

BRIMST0NE=brW-8tinA,  s.    Sulphur. 

Brim'-sto-ny,  105:  a.  Full  of  brimstone;  sol- 
phurous. 

BRlNDED=brm'-d^d,  14 :  o.  Marked  with  spots; 

tabby. 
e^  Todd  wrongly  allies  this  word  with  brown. 
Brin'-dle,  101 :  s.    The  state  of  being  brioded. 
Brin'-dled,  114:  a,    Brinded;  stroaked. 

BRlNEc=brine,  t.  Water  impregnated  with  salt; 
the  sea;  tears. 

t^  Tliis  word  is  often  oomponnded;  at  Brh^-pit,  also 
called  Brin^'pan,  Brine'-tpriag,  Ite. 

Bri'-ny,  105:  a.    Salt 

Bri'-nish,  a.    like  brine ;  saltish. 

Bri'-nish-ness, «.   Saltness. 

7b  Brine,  v,  ii.    To  steep  in  brhie. 

7b  BRlNG=brTng,  72:  1  ».  a.  To  fetch  from ;  to 

I  Bkouoht,  brsMot,  126 :    >  convey  or  carry  to ;  to 

Brought,  brlMct,  162:  J  convoy  of  one's  eelt 
and  not  by  another ;  to  procure,  as  a  cause ;  to  attract ; 
to  draw  a«>ng;  to  lead  by  degrees;  to  induce ;  to  pre- 
vail upon :  To  brina  abont,  to  make  to  come  to  pAss  ; 
To  bring  forth,  to  give  birth  to ;  To  bring  vf,  to  clear 


fhnn,  to  acquit  fhnu;  To  bring  on,  to  engage  in  action ; 
The  KhsoMi  sBtira,  aad  tts  prfaieiplM  to  whkh  tbs  Bumbtn  rslSr,  pMeeds  tbs  Dktloavy. 

VowiUi  giU'-wA^:  oWi/-man:  pl-pi':  li«t  gfi&d;  j'ca^ i. e.^ip, 65 :  ayi,v&o.  maffe^  in. 
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To  hrins  Mwr.  to  eonvwt;  To  brma  out,  to  draw  forth  1     to  •firaify  bteeebet.  thoagh  i(«  proper  ine*ninK  ttUt  b 


rxbibit ;  T*  .irta^  M»d^,  to  sabdue ;  To  bring  up, 
to  educate. 

Bring'-rr,  1&8»  36  e  «.    He  tint  bring*. 

BRINK,  briBgk,  158 :  «.    The  edge,  at  of  a  cliff 

«■  river. 
BRlSK^xbiuk^  a.    Lively;  aetive;  ftill  of  spirit; 

Tirid;  brigbt. 
BriskM^,  105:  ad.    Aetivoly;  rigorooelj. 
Blisk'-oeWy  e.    livelineM;  gayety;  vigour* 
7<>  Brisk  op,  v.  n.    To  aMUine  spirit 

BRJSK  ET==brV-k^t,  14 :  t.    A  part  of  the  breast 

of  Toeat  under  the  scrag;  the  breast. 
BRISTLE,  brW-sl,  156,  101 :  #.    The  hair  of 

swiae.  or  any  stiff  hair  like  it. 
Bris'-Zly,  105  :  a.    Thick  setwUh  bristles. 

7b  Biir-/ltf,  0.  a.  and  ».  To  erect  as  bristles : — 
ueu.  To  be  erect, 

BRISTOL -STONE-brts'-tol-itine,  ».     Bock 

cryitaL 
BRIT. — See  Bret.     Brizb. — See  Breeze. 
BRfTISH^bri t'-Tsh,  «.    Relating  to  Britain. 
Brit^<»D,   18:  «.  and  a.     A  natiTe  of  Britain;  a 

Wclehxnan,  as  being  descended  from  the  ancient  Bri- 

toBs: — a.  British. 

BrMan'-iiic,  a.    British. 

BRITTLE,  brtt^-tl,  101 :  a.  Apt  to  break.— Com- 

pan  Break,  &c 
Brit'^tl^nesSy  «.    Fragility ;  aptness  to  break. 

BRfTZSKA,  brW-L3,  143 :  «.  An  open  carriage 
with  shatters  to  close  at  pleasure,  and  space  for  re- 
cfining  when  used  for  a  jonmey. 

BROACH=broatch,  108,  63:  «.   A  spit. 

Broach'-rr,  36 :  «.    A  spit 

TV  Bboach,  v.  a.  Originally,  to  spit :  thenco,  to 
pierce  as  with  a  spit ;  to  tap ;  to  open  any  store ;  to 
give  out  any  thing:  to  give  out  or  utter:  To  broach  to, 
to  tvn  sttddenly  to  windward. 

Broacb'-er,  36  :  s.    One  who  first  opens  or  utters. 

BROAD,  brt<»d,  126:  a.  Wide,  extended  in 
bceadtb ;  eztenaiTe,  rast ;  gross,  eoarse ;  plain,  indeli- 
cate, obeeene ;  open,  unconBned.  comprehensive. 

Brood^-ljT,  105  :  tui.    In  abroad  manner. 

Brood'-isb,  a.    Rather  broad. 

Bceffd'-oess,  «.    The  quality  of  being  broad. 

Broed'-wite,  (-wTie,  151)  ad.  In  the  direction  of 
tl»  breadth. 

To  Enad'-fn,  114:  r.  n.    To  grow  broad. 

Brood'-do/A,  «.    A  fine  cloth  of  broad  make. 

Braed'-€yed,  (-idt,  106,  114)  a.    Seeing  widely. 

Brood'-side,  ».  The  side  of  a  ship ;  the  discharge  of 
aU  tha  guns  ttom  it ;  a  large  sited  sheet  in  printing. 

BrMd'-newrd,  (-s^rd,  145,  130)  «.  A  broad- 
leaded  sword. 

O  Other  oomponnds  of  this  word  oecur :  as  Broad^-ax€ ; 
BrMid^-hrimmed,  (applied  to  a  hat ;)  Broad^-CMU  (ap* 
plied  to  seed  sown  by  hand;)  Broad'-homett j  BroaaT- 

^JLEADTB,  (br^dft)  f .  The  measure  of  a  plane  sa- 
perfldee  firom  side  to  side. 

BROC ADE^=br^adt',  «.  A  silken  variegated  stuff. 

Bro-ca'-ded,  a.    Dressed  in  brocade ;  woven  as  bro- 


BROCAGEw— See  onder  To  Broke. 

BROCCOLI,  hrkJ-ciAh,  e.    A  speciee  of  cab- 

baee^  [ItaL] 
BROCK^brfSek,  «.    A  badger. 
BsocK'-XTf  14 :  <•    A  red  deer  when  two  years  old- 

BRODEQUIN,  br6d'4-kin,  [Fr]  170:  t.    A 

buskin  or  half  boot. 
BR0GUE»  brogue,  «.  A  kind  of  shoe ;  a  cant  word 

lot  a  corrupt  dialect ;  in  the  plural,  it  has  been  used 


shof's. 

To  BROIDER,  BROLDERER,  &C— See  Em- 
broider, &c. 

BROIL==broil,  29  :  «.    A  tumult ;  a  quarrel. 

To  BR01L=broil,  29  :  v.  a.  aod  m  To  cook  by 
laying  on  the  coals,  or  before  the  fire : — aev.  To  be 
Bubiected  to  heat,  as  meat  at  the  fire ;  to  be  in  a  heat 

C::>  Webatcr  believes  this  word  to  have  a  common  orijrfn 

Broil'-tfr, », 


with  the  previous  substantive. 

'-*••  •     One  who  excites ;  a  gridiron. 


BROKE,  BROKEN.— See  To  Break. 

Bro^-ken-ly,  114,  105:  ad.    Without  any  regular 

series. 
Bro'-k«»n-ne«8,  t.    Unevenness ;  contrition. 
To  BROKE=sbroke,  v.  n.    To  transact  for  othera. . 
Bro'-ker,  36 :  t.    He  who  transacts  on  commission ; 

a  dealer  in  old  goods ;  a  go-between. 
Bro'-ker-age^  129,  99 :  «•     Commission-foe  of  a 

broker. 
Bro'-ker-ly,  a.    Subservient;  mean.  [Obs.] 
Bry-ker-y,  t.    The  bustoess  of  a  broker.  [Obs.] 
BROM  E=brome,  l .    A  liquid  of  a  deep  red-brown 

cotour.  very  volatile,  and  of  an  ill  smell,  obtoined  fh>m 

the  motherwater  of  salt  works.    It  has  three  times 

the  density  of  water. 

Brom'-ic,  88  :  a.    Appertaining  to  l»ome. 
BRONCHUS,  brong'-kiia,  158,  161;  t.    The 
windpipe,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  it. 

Broi»'-ch>-ee,  {-kh-h,  101)  t,  />/.  The  ramiflcatioot 

of  the  windpipe. 
Bron'-cAi-al,  a.    Belonging  to  the  throat. 
Bron'-cAic,  a.    BronehiaL 
BrW-^Ao-cele,  101 :  «.    A  tumor  in  the  throat. 
Bro«-cAot'-o-my, »,    The  operation  of  cutting  the 

windpipe. 

BRONTOLOGY,  br6n-t6l'-A-g^  87 :  •.  The 
doctrine  of  Uie  causes  of  thunder. 

BRONZE:=bronz,  189  :  #.  A  foctitioos  metal  ol 
copper,  tin.  and  generally  of  some  other  substance ;  a 
copper  medaL 

To  Bronze,  v,  a.   To  harden  as  brass ;  to  colour  like 

bronxe. 
BROOCH,  brooch,   108=broatch,  63:    #.    A 

small  buckle  with  a  pin  attached,  generally  used  for 

fastening  the  vest :  formerly  a  gold  or  silver  ornament 

worn  in  any  part  of  the  dress. 
To  Brooch,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  jewels.  [Shaks.] 
To  BROOD=brJ^  v.  n,  and  a.    To  sit.  as  on 

egn ;  to  cover  chickens  under  the  wing ;   to  regard 

wim  tong  anxiety ;  to  mature  any  thing  by  care.*— <icl. 

To  cherish  by  care. 
Brood,*.    Offspring,  progeny;  any  thing  bred ;  the 

number  hatehed  at  once:  a  production;  the  act  of 

covering  the  eggs. 
Brood'-^,  105:  a.    Brooding;  inclined  to  brood. 

BROOK,  br^k,  1 18 :  f .  A  natural  stream  less  than 

a  river. 
(:>  This  word  is  compounded  for  the  names  of  some 

plants ;  as  BrooV-lime,  BrooV-ndnt,  Brookf-weed,  See. 
Brook'-y,  105  :  a.    Abounding  with  brooks. 

To  BROOK,  brd6k,  118:  v.  a.  and  n.    To  bear. 

to  endure. 
BROOM:=br5Sm,  t.   A  shrub  so  called ;  a  besom 

made  of  the  twigs  firoan  it ;  any  brush  having  a  long 

handle. 
9^  The  word  is  often  compounded ;  as  Broom'-land,  with 

the  first  signification :  Broom'stqif,  Broom' -ttick,  8cc. 

with  the  second  and  third. 
Broom'-y,  105  :  a.    Abounding  in  broom. 
To  Broom,  v.  a.    To  clean  with  a  broom. 
To  Brram,  V,  a.    To  dean  a  ship. 
BROTH=br6ft,  1 7, 1 16 :  t.   Uqnor  in  which  flesh 

bas  been  boiled. 


TIm  s^  =3  b  oMd  afkar  modM  of  sprtUng  that  hare  no  krsgolaritf  ef  souad. 

Cmtomaniai  mlsh-uD,  t,  e.  muwih  165 :  vlsh-un.  i,  e.  vitiony  165 :  Aid.  166 :  ^o,  166. 
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BROT II  EL— br6tt'-5!,  *.    A  house  for  1cm  dnew. 

BrO  A'-el-fr,  36  :  #.    A  frequenter  of  broUielt. 

Bro//*'-e!-ry,  #.    Whoredom,  obscenity.  [Obs.] 

BROTHER,  bruA'-er,  1 16  :  ».  He  who  U  bom 
of  the  same  parents;  any  one  closely  united }  asso- 
ciate; fellow-creature. 

Bro1h'-er-ly)  a.  and  od.    As  becomes  a  brother. 

Broth'-f  r-lesSi  a.    Destitute  of  a  brother. 

BroftL'-eT'hood,  118:  «.  The  state  of  being  a  brother. 

Brbth'-rkn,  f.  pL  Brothers.  [Obs.  except  in  theol.] 

BROUGHT.— See  To  Bring.     . 

BROW=brow,  31 :  «.  The  prominent  ridge  over 
the  eye;  the  arch  of  hair  u|ion  it;  the  forehead;  tlie 
general  air  of  the  countenance;  the  edge  of  any  high 
place. 

Brow'-an-tlrr^  t.    The  first  shoot  on  a  deer's  head. 

To  Brow'-beat,  r.  a.    To  depress  by  severe  looks. 

Brow'-beat-ing)  s.    The  act  of  depressing  by  looks. 

Brow'-bound^  a.    Crowned.  [Sliaks.] 

BrowMess,  a.    Without  shame.  [Little  used.] 

Brow'-sickj  «.    D^ected.  [Obs.] 

To  Brow,  V.  a.  To  form  the  edge  or  border  of. 

BROWNsbrown,  31 :  a.  and  s.  Dusky,  inclining 
to  redness :— «.  A  colour  resulting  from  red,  black, 
and  yellow. 

Brown'-isb,  a.    Somewhat  brown. 

Brown'-esS)  «.   A  brown  colour. 

BrOwn-stud'-y»  105 :  #.  Dull  tboughtlUlness ;  reverie. 

fty*  The  word  is  compounded  in  oiltpr  instabces ;  as 
Brown'-biU,  (formerly  used  by  English  foot  soldiers;) 
Brown'-muiket ;  Brown'-wort,  (a  plant;)  &c. 

BROWNIE,  brow'-n^,  103:  t.  A  spirit  supposed 
to  haunt  old  houses  in  Scotland. 

BROWNlST=brow'-ni8t,  s.  A  follower  of  Robert 
Brown,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  maintained  thot 
any  body  of  Chrbtiuns  united  under  one  pastor,  cou- 
stitnte  a  church. 

Brow'-Dum,  158:  «•    The  tenets  of  the  Browntsts. 

7b  BROWSE,  browz,  31, 151, 189 :  v,  a,  and  «. 
To  eat.  the  object  eaten  being  the  tops  of  the  tender 
branches  or  young  shoots  of  trees  :—meu.  To  feed  on 
shrubs. 

Brow«f,  f .    Tender  branches  which  cattle  con  oat 

7b  Brutte,  (brdSt,  117)  «.  a.    To  browse.  [Obs.] 

BRUCIA,  br55'-ci-a,  147,  \  109:  9.    An  alkali 

BRUCINE,  brO!/-cio,  W},  )  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  brucia  antidysenteriea. 

Jo  BRUISE,  brS3z,  110,  109,  151,  189:  v.  a. 
To  crush  or  mangle  by  a  heavy  blow. 

Bruite,  s,    A  hurt  with  something  blunt  ond  heavy. 

Brtfu'-er,  36 :  «.  The  person  or  thing  that  bruises ; 
a  boxer ;  a  tool  for  grinding  glasses  for  telescopes. 

Bruise'-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  #.    A  plant. 

BRUIT,  brOo'-it,  109:  t.    Report;  rumour.  [Obs.] 

7b  Brw'-it,  v.  a.    To  noise  or  spread  abroad.  [Obs.] 

BRUMAL,  brSO'-mal,  109  :  a.  Of  or  belonging 
to  winter. 

Brume,  s.    Mist,  fog,  vapours.  [Little  used.] 

BRr-HA'-LM,  146,  98 :  «.  p/,  Foasts  of  Bacchus 
held  in  winter  time. 

BRUNETTE,  broo-net',  [Fr.]  170 :  *.  A  wo- 
man  with  a  brown  or  dark  complexion. 

BRUNION,  brun'-yon,  146, 18  :  ».  A  ftuit  be. 
tween  a  plum  and  peach. 

BRU  NT=brunt,  f .  The  heat  or  violence  of  an  on- 
set; shock:  %iolence;  blow;  a  sudden  effort. 

BRUSH=brU8h,  «.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  or 
rubbing,  generally  made  with  bristles ;  pencils  used 
by  painters ;  ^e  tail  of  a  fox ;  a  rude  assault ;  a  tliicket. 

Brusn'-y,  a.    Rough  or  shaggy  like  a  brush. 

Brush'- wood,  118:  «.    Rough,  low.  close  thickets. 

To  Brush,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  sweep  with  a  brush ;  to 


paint  with  a  brush :  to  carry  awav  by  aq  act  like  tbat 

of  brushing: — nem.  To  move  with  haste;  to  fly  over. 
Brush'-rr,  36 :  t.    Ho  that  bnulies. 
Brush'-iog,  s,    A  robbing  or  sweeping. 
BRUSQUE,  br'd6fk,  [Fr.]  170:  a.  Rode,  abropt 

in  manner. 
To  BRUSTLE,  brus'-sl,  156,  101 :  r.  it.    To 

crackle,  to  rustle. 
Brus'-zling,  t,   A  crackling;  a  nutling ;  a  vapouriog. 

BRUTE,  brSSt,  109  :  a.  and  t.  Senseless,  uncon- 
icious;  irrational;  bestial;  rough, uncivilized: — s.  An 
irrational  creature,  and  therefore  oompreliending  all 
anlnufls  except  man,  but  used  in  general  only  for  Uio 
larser. 

BrK^tish,  a.    Bestial ;  ferocious ;  uuci\ilixed. 
BriZ-tish-uess,  ».    Brutality. 

Bru'-tol,  12  :  a.  Belonging  to  a  brate ;  savage,  cruel. 
Brit'-tal-ly,  105  :  ad.    Savagely:  churlishly. 
Br«*-tal'-t-ty,  84, 105 :  t.   Savageness. 

7b  BriZ-to-lize,  r, ».  and  a.  To  grow  brutal : — act. 

To  make  brutal. 
7*0  Brn'-ti-fy,  (-(y,  6)  ».  a.    To  moke  a  man  a 

brute ;  to  render  the  mind  brntaL 
(tD-  Bruteiy,  ad. ;  Bruteness,  «. ;  Brmtitn.t. ;  are  relations 

of  this  class  either  obsolete  or  little  used. 

BR\  ON  Y,  bri'-o-neij,  #.  A  plant  of  various  species. 
BUBBLE,  bub'-bl,  101:  $.    A  drop,  or  vesicle 

filled  with  air;  any  thing  empty  as  a  bubble,  as  a 

choiitiog  project;  a  ]>erson  bubbled. 
Bub'-bly,  103:  a.    Fidl  oC  bubbles. 
To  Bub'-ble,  r.  n.  and  a.    To  rise  in  bubbles;  to 

run  ulth  a  bubbling  noise :— «cf.  To  cheat. 
Bub'-blf  r,  36 :  *.   A  cheat 
To  Blb,  r.  CI.    To  tlirow  out  in  bubbles.  [Obs.] 
Bub,  i.    An  old  cant  word  for  strong  molt  liquor. 

BUBBY,  bub'-b^,  t,    A  worn  ins  breast   CAk>w 

word.] 

BUBO=bu'-bi,  t.  The  groin ;  a  tumor  in  the  groin ; 

a  tumor. 
Bu"-B0-N0-CEL15',  101 :  ».    The  inguinal  mptme. 
Bu'-BU-KL£,  101 :  t.    A  large  red  pimple.  [bh«ka.l 

BUCANIER,  buck'-a-neer",  103:  #.  A  pirate 
of  a  class  which  was  made  up  chiefly  of  English  and 
French  in  America. 

BUCCELLAT10N,buck'-8«l-1a"-8hun,  89 :  i.  A 
division  into  large  pieces ;  properly  such  as,  being  put 
into  the  mouth,  would  distend  tlie  cheeks.  A  triiio)iet 
is  calle<l  Bac'dna  because  it  di»tends  the  chcieks ;  and 
from  this  word  Buccina  are  derived  the  names  of  cer- 
tain shells  which  resemble  a  trumpet  in  form.  The 
name  Buccina  is  also  given  to  a  vegeto-alkali  recently 
discovered  in  box-wood. 

BUCK— buck,  t.  Lye  in  which  clothes  are  soaked 
in  bleaching:  the  liquor  in  which  clothes  are  washed; 
the  clothes  soaked  in  lye. 

To  Buck,  V,  a.    To  soak  in  lye  ;  to  wash  in  suds. 

Buck'-bas-ket,  1 1, 14  :  «.  A  basket  in  which  clotltes 
are  carried  to  be  waslied. 

Buck^-ing-stool,  S,    A  washing  block. 

BUCK=buck,  f.  The  male  of  the  follow  deer,  and 
of  some  other  animals,  as  the  rabbit  and  the  hare :  a 
cant  word  for  a  doshiuK  fellow,  and  hence  the  cant  de- 
rivatives Buchf-ish  and  Bud^-ism, 

To  Buck,  V.  a.   To  copidate  as  bucks  and  does. 

Buck'-skin,  t.  Leather  made  from  the  skin  ot  a  buck. 

BucV-stali,  112  :  s,    A  net  to  catch  deer. 

0:>  Among  the  compounds  of  this  word.  Setc&V-A^m  is  a 

S species  of  scurvy-grass,  and  Bud^-thom  a  gonns  of 
lants  whose  scientiflc  name  is  Rhomnus.  Buck'-betn, 
ueV-mast,  BucV'Wheat,  are  apparent  not  real  dcriva- 
ti\-es,  the  first  being  a  corruption  of  Ikig-bean;  the 
sectmd  implying  Beech'-mast  or  the  fhiit  of  the  becch- 
trcc.:  and  the  third  Beech'-wheata  sort  of  grain  other- 
wise called  Brank  or  Crap. 


Thf  mImiiim  estire,  and  the  principles  to  wbkb  Ibo  number*  rcfsr,  precede  ibe  Dictionaiy. 

Fowt/af  gaU'-w&^:  chSp'-man  :  pd-pi/:  llv> :  g^  :  j'S5,  i.  e.jnn,  55  :  tt,i,>,  &c.  mutf,  l.^l. 
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BUCKET=buck'-«t,  14 :  «.  A  resnl  for  drawiag 
or  carrying  water. 

BUCKLE,  buc'-kl,  101 :  «.  OrigiuaUy.  something 
bent,  hofriced.  or  grappled ;  hence,  a  link  of  metttl  witlt 
a  toogoe  or  catch  nuiae  to  fastrn  one  thing  to  another; 
a  eurlor  bair,  or  a  itate  of  curl  and  ccispnest. 

7«  Buc^  kl#,  V,  H.  and  o.  To  bend  or  botr : — ad. 
To  fiurtea  with  a  buckle ;  to  pnt  into  curl.  To  buckle 
t9,to  ttit  to  detenninately,  aa  a  man  that  buckles  on 
bH  amsour;  7V»  bmckle  with,  to  embrace  or  gmsp  with 
the  aidoor  of  contention. 

Bock'-I4£R^  36:  «.  A  shield;  it  was  buckled  on 
tb«  arm. 

BUCOLIC=bi-c61'-tck,  a,  and  ».    Pkstond :— *. 

A  pastoral  poem ;  a  writer  of  bucolics  or  pastorals. 
BUD^bud^  «.    The  first  shoot  of  a  plant. 
7c  Budy  V.  SI.  and  a.    To  pat  forth  young  shoots;  to 

b«  in  the  bloom^— odL  To  graft  by  inserting  the  bud 

of  a  plant  under  the  bark  ^  another. 

BUDDHISM,  bud'-dTzm,  160,  158:  t.  The 
worship  of  tho  Indian  god  Buddha. 

BUDDL£y  btid'-dl, «.  A  large  square  frame  of  boards 

used  in  washing  tin  ore. 
TV  Bad^'-dle,  v.  a.    To  wash  ore.  [A  mining  term.] 
7e  BUDGEssrbudge,  v.  if.    To  stir  or  move  oflT  the 

l^ace. 
Bod'-^irr,  36  :  «.    One  that  stirs  or  mores. 
BUDG£=badgey  a.    Swelling  in  size  and  manner. 

Coaipaze  Bolge. 

Bodgci'-nCMy  t«    Bigness  and  severity  of  appearance. 
BUDG£=sbudge,  «.    Tlte  dressed  tax  of  lambs. 
Bud'-gjfy  1 05  :  a.    Consisting  of  fur. 

Bodge-bach'-e-lor«,  18,  143:  t.pL  Men  in  long 
gowns  lined  with  lamb's  fax  at  a  civic  inauguration. 

BUDGET^bud'-g^t,  14  :  «.  A  bag;  a  little  sack ; 
a  store  or  stock ;  the  bag  containinj;  prepared  docu- 
nents  to  lay  before  an  lusembly.  particnlarly  on  flnan- 
ctal  matters ;  and  hence  tho  financial  schemes  pro- 
posed to  an  asfembly. 

BUFF* — See  under  Buffalo,  and  under  Buffet. 

BUFFALO^buf-fJ-li,  «.    A  kind  of  wild  ox. 
BcrVy  9.    A  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of 

the  bullalo ;  a  military  coat  made  of  such-like  skin ; 

the  colour  of  buff,  a  light  yellow;  the  yeUow  viscid 

substance  which,  in  infliunmaiion.  forms  on  the  blood. 
BlV-fl^  101  :  »,    The  same  as  buffalo. 
Bof-flr-heod-ed,  120:   *,     Having  a  large  head; 

stapid. 
To  BaT-fl*",  ».  If.    To  puxzle. 
BUFFETsbuf-fSt,  14  :  f.    A  blow  with  the  fist; 

a  slap. 
To  Buf-fet,  V.  a.  and  if.   To  strike : — it^ti.  To  box. 
Bof "fei-^r,  36  :  t.    One  who  buffets ;  a  boxer. 
To  Buff,  r.  a.    To  buffet  fObs.] 
BUFFET— buf-fet',  f.    A  kind  of  cupboard.  [Fr.] 
BUFFlNs^bur-fin,  t,  A  coarse  stuff  formerly  worn. 
BU  FFOON==buf-f()5n',  #.    A  Jester  or  clown ;  one 

who  OSes  low  jests  or  antic  postures }  one  who  roils 

indecently. 

Baf-foofi -isb,  a.    Like  a  buffoon. 
To  Baf-foon',  v.  o.    To  make  ridiculous. 
Buf-foon'-ing,  t.    Buffoonery. 
Baf-foon'-er-y,  129,  105  :  $.   Vulgar  jesthig. 

Bn^-FO,  (bo6r-fi,  [Ital.]  170)  t.  The  comic  actor 
in  an  opera. 

BUG=bug,  S,  A  generic  term  for  many  insects,  but 
the  stinking  house-bug  is  the  species  usually  meant. 

Bug'-^,  77 f  105 :  a.  Abounding  in  bugs;  the  word 
is  abio  used  sub^antively  for  a  km,  snug,  one>horse 

BUG,  or  BUGBEAR,  bug'-bAre,  100:  <.  Some- 
thing  thai  scares;  something  that  raises  absurd  affright. 


BUGLE,  bu'-gl,  101 :  #.    A  huntiug  or  a  mUitaiy 

liom. 
BUG  LE,  bu'-gl,  <.    A  shining  1>eatl  of  block  ghiss. 
BUG LE,  bu'-gl,  #.   A  sort  of  wild  ox. 
BUG  LE,  bu'-gl,  i.    A  genus  of  planU.  AJiiga. 
BUGL0SS=>bu'-gld8S,  t.    Ox-tongue,  a  phtnt. 
BUHL,  buU,  160,  139:   t.     Vnbumislied  gold, 

brass,  or  mother  of  pearl  used  for  inlaying. 
BvAl'-work,  (-wurk,  141)  «.  Mfork  in  which  wood 

is  inlaid  with  metal  or  pearl,  &c 

To  BUILD,  bild,  |  120:  r.  a.  and  if.    To  raise 
1  Built,  bHt,  >  as  o  fobric  or  edifice ;  to  raise 

Built,  bilt,  J  in  any  laboured  form;  to  raise 

on  a  support  or  foundation : — ncu.  To  act  as  an  archi- 
tect; toilepend. 
BirilVded,  part.    Built ;  erectetl  [Little  used.] 
Btfil'-dfr,  t.    One  who  builds;  an  architect 
Bill  I'-ding,  «.    An  edifice ;  the  art  of  raising  fltbrics. 
BULB=bulb,  «.     Generally,  a  spherical  protube- 
rance; appropriately,  a  bud  formed  under  ground  upon 
or  near  the  root  of  certain  herbaceous  pUints;  os  the 
tulip,  Uly,  and  onion. 

Bul'-botrs,  120  :  a.    Containing  bulbs ;  bulbed. 

To  Bulb,  V.  n.   To  bulge,  or  be  protuberant. 

BULGEs=bulg<>  «.  The  broadest  part  of  a  cask ;  a 
protuberance.    The  word  is  allied  to  Belly. 

To  Balge,  v,  n.    To  swell  out ;  to  be  protuberant 

BiLOK,  «.    Tho  broadest  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 

To  Bilge,  V,  If.  To  suffer  a  fraeturo  in  the  bilge ;  to 
let  in  water ;  to  spring  a  leak. 

Bilge'-wa-t«r,  140 :  «.  Water  that  Ues  in  a  ship's 
bilge. 

BilMage,  99 :  «.  The  breadth  of  a  ship's  floor  when 
aground. 

BULIMY,  bu-U-m^,  105:  i.  A  dUeoMd  rora- 
cious  appetite. 

BULK,  bulk,  t.  Originally,  the  largest  pari  of  any 
thing,  thofra/^;  (see  above;)  hence,  whateter  juts  out, 
as  a  part  of  a  building:  and  hence  magnitude  of  mate- 
rial ;  substance  in  general  i  size  j  quantity ;  the  gross ; 
the  majority. 

Bul'-ky,  105 :  a.    Of  great  sise. 
Bul'-kt-ness,  #.    Greatness  in  bulk  or  sise. 
Bulk-head',  120 :  «.    A  partition  across  a  ship. 

BULL,  bd6l,  117:  t.  The  male  of  bovine  animals ; 
an  enemy  fierce  as  a  bulL 

Btd'-lock,  18 :  «.    An  ox.  or  castrated  bull. 

Btfl'-chin,  63 :  «.   A  bull-calt  [Obs.] 

89*  Words  compounded  with  Bull  are  numerous ;  the 
prefix  being  often  used  with  reference  only  to  the  size 
or  make  of  the  animal ;  as,  But -rush  is  a  laige  rush ; 
BuWfineh,  a  finch  with  a  bull  neck ;  while  a  BuU'-heg- 
gar  may  have  been  one  who  begged  under  the  ^auction 
of  a  pope's  bull,  or  a  bellowing  beggar.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  compounds. 

Btfll'-bait-lDg,  f.    The  exciting  of  bulls  with  dogs. 

Biiil'-ca/r,  (-cftr,  122)  t.  A  he  calf;  a  stupid  fellow. 

BalK-dog,  f.    A  species  of  courageous  English  dog. 

BwllV-tfy?,  106  :  t.  A  name  used  in  many  cases  for 
a  circle  or  circular  appearance,  as  a  ring;  the  star  in 
the  head  of  the  constellation  Taurus. 

BmI  I'-finch,  t.    A  bud  of  the  sparrow  kind. 

B«ll'-hfad,  (-h«d,  120)  t,    A  stupid  fellow. 

BMl'-rush,  *,    A  rush  growing  in  the  wet 

BULL,  bo&I,  117:  # .  Originally,  a  boss,  bulb,  seal, 
or  stamp;  hence,  the  seal  appended  to  the  impe's  letter 
or  edict;  hence,  the  edict  itself;  and  hence,  from  the 
alleged  contrarliction  between  tlie  irapcri;il  style  of  the 
edict,  and  its  meek  terms  of  subscription,  a  coniradic* 
tion  or  blunder  generally. 

Biil'-la-ry,  105  !  ».    A  collectwn  of  papistical  bulls 

BtflMUh,  a.    Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  blunder. 


Tbs  ^ga  =:  b  used  after  mod«*  of  spcUiog  that  have  no  irrcgularitf  of  Maad. 

C^iuonantt:  mlsh-iin,  i.  e,  mitsion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vwon,  165 :  fljin,  166 :  then,  166t 
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BULLACE,  bei6r-Uc<,  .1 1 7,  99 ;  *.  A  wild  sour 
tiliiin. 

B U  LLET,  b561'-l«t,  1 1 7, 14 :  «.  A  round  Imll  of 
metAl.  ,    , 

BULLETIN,  haSV-Mm,  [Fr.]  170 1  s.  An 
ofticial  report. 

BULLION,  b^l'-yun,  117,  146,  18:  #.  Gold 
and  silver  considered  simply  as  material*  and  accord- 
ing to  weii^ht 

BULLITION,  bul-lish'-uD,  89 :  $,    Ebullition. 


robs.] 

ULLOCK,  Ac—See  under  Bull. 


B 

BULLY,  bool'-l^.  117,  105:   t.    A  blustering, 

quanelsome  fellow,  with  little  or  no  real  coura(;e. 
To  Bt/F-Iy,  v»  a,  and  n.    To  overbear  with  menaces : 

— neu.  To  bluster;  to  threaten. 
BULTEL=bul'-t5l,  #.     A  bolter;  the  bran  after 

siftinir. 
BULWARK,  bcS6l'-work,  140,  38 :  ».   A  bastion ; 

a  fortification ;  a  security. 
7b  Bul'-wark,  v,  a.    To  strengthen  with  bulwarks. 
BUM=buin,  t.    The  part  we  sit  on.  [Ludicrous.] 

BUMBAlLIFF«bum-baU'-Tflf, ».    A  bound-bai- 

liflT.  [Ludicrous.] 
BUMBARD,  BUMBAST.— See  Dombard,  Bou- 

bast 
BUMBOAT,  BUMKIN.— See  under  Bump. 
BUMP=bump,  «.    A  swelling ;  a  protuberance. 
7b  Bump,  V.  a.    To  strike  against  something.    As  a 

▼erb  neuter,  it  may  be  found  in  old  autliors  in  the 

sense  of  To  Kkmi,  but  with  tliis  sense  it  ought  to  be 

written  bumb.    The  humble-bee  seems  a  corrimtion  of 

humble-bee  derived  (him  this  word.  Compare  To  Boom 

and  Bombilation. 
Bum'-xin,  i.  An  old  wa  term  for  what  was  also  called 

the  luff  bkjck. 
Bux'-BOAT,  I  OS :  t.    A  boat  that  brings  provisions 

to  a  ship  firom  shore. 
Bum -P£8,  <•    A  glan  with  llqoor  swelling  above 

the  brim. 
Buxp'-KiN,  156 :  t.    An  awkward,  haary  rastlc. 
Bum;/-kin-ly,  105 :  a.    Clownish. 
BUN^'buD,  «.    A  kind  of  Ught  cake. 
BUNCH=buDtch,  63:  t.   A  hard  lamp:  acini- 

ter;  a  knot 
BuDch'-y,  105  :  a;  Growing  in  bunches,  having  tufts. 
Bunch'-backf<A  (-backt,  114,  143)  o.    Crook- 

backed. 
To  Bunch,  v,  ft.    To  swell  out  into  a  bnnch. 
BUNDLE,  bun'-dl,  101 :  t,    A  package  of  things 

made  up  loosely. 
To  Bundle,  v.  <i.  and  n.    To  tie  np  In  a  bundle : 

— neu.  To  prepare  for  departure ;  to  depart 
BUNG=sbung,  72 :  «.    A  stopper  for  a  barrel. 
Bung'-hole,  #.    The  opening  in  a  barrel. 
To  oung,  V,  a.    To  stop  up  with  a  bung. 

7b  BUNGLE,  bung'-gl,  158,  101 :  v.n.  and  a. 

To  perform  clnmsily: — act.  To  botch. 
Bun'-fl^ltfr,  36  :  f.    A  bad  workman  ;  an  awkward, 

onsldlftil  person. 
Bun'-gliDg^ly,  105  :  ad.    Clumsily. 
Bufi'-gle,  t.    A  botch ;  an  act  awkwardly  done. 
BUNTsbunt,  «.  The  middle  part  or  cavity  of  a  sail. 
Bunfc'-liuet,  143  :  9.  pi.    Ropes  to  draw  the  sails  to 

the  yards. 
BUNTlNG^bun'-ting,  «.  A  thin  wooUen  cloth,  of 

which  ships'  flags  are  made. 
Bun'-TER,  f.    A  woman  that  collects  from  the  streets 

rags  of  all  colours  and  patches ;  hence,  a  km,  vulgar 


rally  a  doee  empty  cask,  to  {juUeate  shoak.  anchoring 

places,  or  tlie  plaoB  of  a  slilp's  anchor. 
7b  B</oy,  V.  a,  and  n.    To  keep  afloat;  to  b«ar  up  : 

— neu.  To  float 
Buoy'-^nt,  12:  a.    Floating;  U«|it;  Castle 
liuoy'-an-cify  105 :  «.  The  qoallty  of  floating  or  rising. 
BUR— bur,  39  t  t.    The  prickly  head  of  bur4oek. 
BuK-dock,  9,    A  plant  of  much  annoyance  as  a  wed. 
Bur'-bot,  «.    A  flsh  fUU  of  prickles. 

BURDEN,  bur'-dD,  114:  «.  The  versa  repeated 
in  the  parts  of  a  song;  the  chorus :  tmm  a  wont  sini- 

Sins   the  base,  or   droning  accompanimeDt.--^8c» 
urtnen. 

BUREAU,  hlx'tV,  108:  t.  A  chest  of  dnvns. 
with  conveniences  for  writing. 

BURGAMOT.— See  Bergamot 

BURGAN£T=rbur'-g(i-ndt,«.    A  kind  of  kslset. 

BURGCI,  burg,  39,  162:  t.  A  borough;  which 
see.  The  latter  word  is  often  spelled  Burrow  ia  mat- 
respondence  with  its  pronunciatkiB,  and  the  tws  i. 
Berg^  and  Burg, 

BurgA'-er,  36  :  «.    A  member  of  a  borough. 
BurgA'-rr-ship,  t .    The  privileges  of  a  burgher. 
BurgA'-bote,  t,    A  contribution  for  the  defonees  of 

a  town. — Comparo  Boot 
BurgA'-mote,  t.    The  meeting  or  court  of  a  bofovgh. 
BurgA'-mas-t^r,      )  t.   The  magistrate  of  a  city ;  or 
Bur^go-mas-ter,    /  oue  employed  In  its  govemasent. 

Bur'-grave,  «.    An  hereditary  earl  or  governor  of  a 

town. 

Bur'-gage,  99 :  «.  A  tenure  in  socage  proper  to  citia* 
and  towns,  by  which  tenements  are  held  of  the  king^ 
or  other  lord,  for  a  certain  yearly  rent 

Bur'-oess,  64 :  t.    The  some  as  Burgher. 

Bur'-gess-ahip, ».    Burghershlp. 

Boub'-okois,  bSSr'-zhwtw,  [Fr.]  170:  «•  and  a. 
A  burgess  >—<u  Citizen-like.  As  tlie  name  of  a  species 
of  type,  (probably  derived  firom  the  name  of  a  ty|ie- 
founder  or  printer,^  it  has  a  technical  English  pto- 
nuncialion ;  for  which  see  the  word  in  its  place, 

BURGLAR=sburg'-kr,  34 :  «.  A  thief  that  enters 
a  house  (burg)  by  night;  though  the  latter  ctrcom- 
stance  does  not  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  original 
i»'ord.  Tlie  word  is  also  written,  though  less  properly, 
Burglarer.  Burglerer,  and  Burglayer. 

Burg'-la-ry,  93,  105:  «.  Housebreaking,  or  the 
crime  of  entering  a  house  by  night  to  rob  It 

Bur-gla'-ri-oMs,  (-glarc'-tu8,  90,  41,  105,120) 
a.  Relating  to  housebreaking. 

BURGUNDY,  bur'-gun-d^,  ».    A  French  wlno 

so  called. 
BURIAL,  &C--See  under  Bury. 
B URINE,  bu'-rm,  105:  a.    The  tool  of  an  ea* 

graver. 
To  BURL=sbuTl,  39 :  v,  «.    To  dress  cloth  as 

ftillers  do, 
Burl'-^r,  36 !  «.    A  dresser  of  doth. 

BURLACE=burMice,  #.    A  sort  of  grape. 

BURLESQUE,  bur-l^sk',  76  :  a,  and  «.    IVnd. 

Ing  to  excite  laughter  by  contrast  between  the  subject 
aud  manner  of  treating  it : — t.  Ludicrous  contrast ;  a 
composition  in  any  of  the  aits  that  ridieales  a  person 
or  tiling  by  contrast 

To  Bur-les^iftf',  v.  a.    To  turn  to  ridicule. 

Bur-les'-fftfer,  (-ker,  36)  «.   One  who  borlesquas. 

BuR-LBT-Til,  98  :  «.  A  comic  or  fitrdcal  opera.  [ItsL] 

BURLY,  bur'-l^  105 :  «.  Big,  bulky,  swelled, 
boisterous. 

Bur'-li-iiess,  <•    Bulkiness.  bluster. 

To  BURNsburn,  39 :  v,  a.  and  if.  To  eonsmne 
with  Are;  to  wound  with  fire;  to  warm  with  fire:— 
nee.  To  be  on  fire;  to  act  as  firs;  toshinei  tobcio' 


wuman. 
BUNTlNG=bun'-ttng,  ».   A  bird  so  caUed. 
BUOY,  bwoy,  145,  29  :  ».    A  floating  object,  gene- 

llM  fcbcniM  entire,  >nd  the  priDciplee  to  wMch  th«  nmnbtrt  refK,  preocde  die  DtettooMy. 

FoweU:  gaU'-wi>^:  ch&p'-indD:  pd-pi':  ll»:  gd6d:  j*Q9y  t.  ^./no,  55:  «,  «,%,&& 
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BUT 


with  p— fam ;  to  be  in  *  itato  of  dMtruetive 
eoraaioUoa. 
Barnty  pari.  Bonied,  of  which  tt  it  the  more  common 


the 


Barn,  «.    A  wound  eaueed  by  ire. 

BamWr,  36 :  »,  He  that  bnnis  in  an  active  sense 
port  uf  a  lamp  that  holds  the  wick. 

Baro'-io^,  0.  and  t.  Flaming;  Tehement;  power- 
ful : — t.  %ate  of  inflammatiou;  act  of  barning. 

Baro'-ini^-^lasa,  #.  A  convex  glaet  which  eoUecte, 
or  a  ecmcave  (me  which  condenses  the  sun's  rays. 

re  BURNlSH^bui'-nTeh,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  po- 
fish :  to  give  a  gioes  to : — neu.  To  grow  bright. 

Bor'HlUli,  9.     A  gloss. 

Bur'-n  ishh-rr, «.   He  that  burnishes ;  a  burnishing  tool. 

BURlt='bur,  39,  155:  «.  The  lobe  ur  tip  of  the 
ear;  the  round  knob  of  the  horn  next  a  deer's  head. 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  any  oonnecdon  or  general 
mMsiog  among  its  other  applications:  it  is  a  name 
TiTTftmm  given  to  the  sweetbread;  among  workmen, 
M  mnsni  a  triangular  chisel  used  to  dear  the  comers 
ef  Bordse*:  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  round  iron  ring 
aeed  with  a  cannon ;  and  with  a  lance ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  gotttiral  pronnnciation  of  the  rough  r,  common 
m  soma  of  the  northern  provinces :  and  of  a  word  so 
iadetnitely  used,  there  may  be  other  meanings  allied 
to  each  d  these.     See  also  Bur. 

BURREL^lnir'-r^i,  129,  14:  «.  A  sort  of  pear 
seealled. 

BURREI^bur'-r^,  129,  14:   a.    The  Awrrf/- 
Jlp  b  the  uz-fly ;  burrtl-thot  is  a  sort  of  case-shot.    It 
(i^roifies  tormenting. 

BLRROCK^bur'-rdck,  #.  A  smaU  dam  for  catch, 
iag  tsh. 

BURROW,  bur'-ri,  129, 123 !  «.  A  place  eon- 
Bstisg  of  TarioQs  entzaneesand  chambers,  which  some 
srrimal^,  porUcuIarly  rabbits,  excavate  in  the  earth  for 
ibelteT  and  habilatioo.  The  word  is  also  sometimes 
used  fcr  Barrow,  and  also  ftir  Borough ;  which  see  in 
their  plagee. 

7e  Bar'-roWy  v.  it,  and  a.  To  make  holes  in,  and 
dwell  under  the  ground: — mcL   To  excavate. 

BURSE=burct,  153;  m.  Originally,  a  purse;  ap- 
pcopriately.  an  exchange  or  place  for  consulting  on 
Batters  otxaaoej  and  business. 

fiuB^-s^R,  34 :  t.  The  treasurer  of  a  college ;  In 
Scotland,  an  exhibitioneT. 

Bnr'-sar-shipi  ».    The  dBce  of  a  bursar. 

Ba/-sar-y,  129,  105:  «.  The  treasury  of  a  college ; 
\a  f^oonlAud,  an  exhibition  In  a  college. 

Te  BURST,  ^  =bur8t,  39 :   v.  n.  and  a.    To 

1  Burst,  >  break  or  fly  open ;  to  fly  asunder  ; 

BcBST,  )   to  break  away;  to  come  suddenly 

or  with  violence:— act.  To  break  open  suddenly. 

Burs'-tm,  114:  part.    Burst;  ruptured.  [Obs.] 

Buret,  «.    A  sudden  disruption. 

BURT=burt,  39  :  ».  A  flat  flsh  of  the  tnrbot  kind. 

BURTHEN,  bar'-UlD,  114:  *.  Something  borne  ; 
ahMd;  oomething  grievous  j  the  quantity  a  ship  will 
orry ;  a  birth.  The  burthen  of  a  tonp  may  be  that 
vhidi  a  song  principally  bears  or  carries ;  but  httrden 
btbe  <»iginal  expression.— See  Bnnlen.  Indeed,  all 
the  words  of  the  present  class  aie  found  with  d  instead 
ef  th,  thongh  less  properly. 

7^  Buc'-lheD^  V.  a.    To  load. 

Bor^-^en-oftf,  120:   a.    Chrievonsj  useless;  oum- 


Bur^-ttlra-floine^  (-sum,  107)  #.    Troublesome  to 

beborae. 
Bur'-1h«l-tonie-nesa,  t.    Weight,  heaviness. 
BURTON,  bar'-to,  «.    Certain  Uckle  in  a  ship. 

BURY,  WJr'-*^,  109:  *,  The  same  word,  origl- 
naQy.  as  Boroo^  Burgh,  ot  Burrow,  and  to  be  met 
with  in  old  authors  with  Uie  same  meaning. 

To  BURY,  b^l'-^  109:  v.  a.    To  deposit  in  a 


grave;  to  deposit  with  fhneral' rites;  to  conceal;  to 
place  one  thing  within  another. 

Bwr'-y-iog,  «.    BnriaL 

Bur'n-al,  (WJr'-i-5l)  #,    The  act  of  buryfaigt  a 

fbneral. 
Bur'-t-al-place,  »,    A  place  for  graves. 

BURY,  bu'-r^Aj,  105:  «,  A  pear  of  buttery 
(huerre^  or  melting  quality. 

BUSH,  bdosh,  117:  «.    A  thick  shrub;  the  sign 

of  a  tavern.  wMch  used  to  be  a  bush ;  a  fox's  tail. 
Bi/sh'-y,  105  :  a.    Thick  as  a  bush;  full  of  bushes. 
Bttsh'-t-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  bushy. 
To  Bvsh,  V,  n.    To  grow  thick. 

BUSH,  b^sh,  #.    The  iron  in  the  nave  (bonche) 

of  a  wheel. 
BUSHEL,  bo5sh'-«l,  117,  14 :  «.    A  dry  measure 

of  eieht  gallons :  a  large  quantity. 
B»8h^l-age,  99 :  «.    A  duty  per  bushel. 

BUSILESS,  &c— See  under  Busy. 
BUSK=bu8lc,  «.    A   piece  of  steel  or  whalebone 
worn  by  women  to  strengthen  their  stays. 

To  BUSK=»bu8k,  v.  n,  and  a.    To  dress  j  to  pre* 

pare.    [Obs.] 
BUSKETr=.bus'-k^t,  14:  #.   A  grove;  a  bundle 

of  sprigs.  [Obs.] 
Busk'-y,  105:  a.    Woody.  Compaire  Boscage,  &o. 

BUSKIN=bu8'-kill,  «.  A  kind  of  half  boot;  in 
particular,  such  as  was  worn,  with  a  raised  sole,  by 
the  ancient  actws  of  tragedy ;  flgurativaly,  tragedy 
itself. 

Bus'-kined,  114 1  a.    Dressed  in  buskins  |  tragic. 

6USS=bu88,  «.    A  kiss.  With  no  alliance  to  this 

word,  a  herring-flsher's  boat  is  also  so  called. 
To  Buss,  V.  a.    To  kiss.  [An  old  word,  but  grown 

vulgar.] 
BUSTssbust)  t.    A  statue  of  the  human  figure  as 

fiir  down  as  tlie  breast;  the  corresponding  part  in  Uie 

real  figure. 
Bus'-TO,  rbi68'-to,  [Ital.l   170)  «.    A  bust;  the 

trunk  without  the  head  and  Umbs }  a  statue. 
BUSTARD=bu8'-tard,  34 :  *.    A  wild  turkey. 
To  BUSTLE,  bus'-sl,  156, 101  j  v.  it.  To  be  busy 

with  quickness  of  motion. 
Bus'-Zler,  36 :  t.    An  active,  stirring  person. 
Bus'-Zle,  «.    A  tumult;  a  hurry;  noise  in  moving 

about. 

BUSY,  bi«'4kj,  109 :  a.   Employed  with  earnest- 

ness;  bustling;  troublesome. 
Btfs'-i-ly,  105  :  ad.   With  hurry;  actively. 
Buy-i-less,  a.   At  leisure. 
Btff'-i-Dess,  rbtz'-Q^ss)  «.  Employment ;  an  affair ; 

the  subject  of  business ;  serious  engagemeut ;  a  point ; 

a  matter  of  quesdon;  something  to  be  transacted; 

something  required  to  be  done. 
Btf«"-y-bod-y,  85, 105 :  «.    A  meddling  person. 
To  Bifs'-y,  V.  a.    To  employ  t  to  engage. 
BUTssbut,  eonj,  and  ad.    Yet ;  however ;  never- 
theless} further;  moreover;  except;  now;  othemtise 

than  that;  tmless: — od.  Only;  no  more  than. 
BUT^sbut,  «.    The  end  of  any  thing ;  a  boundary ; 

the  end  of  a  plank  where  it  joins  another  outside 

a  ship. 
But'-end,  «.    The  but  or  blunt  end.  [A  pleonasm.] 
To  But,  V.  a.    To  touch  at  one  end;  to  abut. 
But'-ment, «.  That  part  of  the  arch  that  joins  die  pier. 
BUTCHER,  bo6tch'-er,  117,  36:  «.    One  that 

kills  animals  to  sell  their  flesh ;  one  that  delights  in 

slaughter. 
Btftch'-er-ly,  105 :  a.    Cruel,  bloody. 
Btftch'-er-y,  129:  «.    The  trade  of  a  butcher;  a 


slaughter-house;  slaughter. 
7b  Btftch'-er,  v.  a.    To  slaughter ;  to  murder. 

The  sign  s  Is  ussd  sAar  modes  of  •jxlUng  thst  bars  no  irreguUrity  of  »ound. 

;  nush-UD,  1. 1,  minion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  f.  vt#io;i,  165 :  tikiD>  166 ;  thin,  166. 
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BUTLEIl=butMfr,  *.  A  scnanl  in  &  ikmily 
employeil  in  furnishing  the  table. 

tt>  Ktyroolotfista  derive  this  word  from  the  verb  To 
Bottle  in  its  old  French  Ibrm ;  but  the  original  word 
was  more  probably  Batteler  and  Battler,  than  Bottler. 
—SeeToBatteL 

But'-ler-age,  129 :  «.  A  doty  on  wioe  that  nied  to 
be  paid  to  the  king's  bntleT. 

But'-ler-ship,  »,    The  office  of  a  bntler. 

BoT'-TER-r,  129,  105 :  «.  The  old  name  (bntlery) 
tat  the  bntler's  pantry;  a  place  where  provisions  are 
kept. 

BUTTrsbut,  155 :  «.  A  mark  to  be  shot  at;  the 
point  to  which  endeavour  tends :  the  object  of  aim }  a 
person  who  is  the  object  of  Jests ;  a  blow  from  an 
animal's  horns ;  a  blow  of  the  same  kind  from  a  weapon. 

But'-shaft,  t.    An  arrow. 

To  Butt,  V.  a.    To  strike  with  the  head  or  horns. 

BUTT=sbut)  #.  A  large  barrel ;  a  beer  measure  of 
108  gallons. 

BUTTER=but'-trr,  *.  An  unctuous  substance  of 
a  yellow  colour  obtained  by  churning  cream }  any  sub- 
stance resonbling  butter. 

But'-ter-y,  129,  105 :  a.  Having  the  qualities  or 
appearance  of  butter. — See  also  under  Butler. 

To  But'-t^r,  V.  a.  To  spread  with  butter ;  to  add 
something  in  the  way  of  advantage  or  relinh. 

But'-ter-cup,  »,    A  well-known  yellow  flower. 

But'-t^r-fly,  #.  A  beaotiftil  summer  insect  so  named 
from  the  yellow  species,  or  from  the  butter  season. 

But'-t^r-milk,  «.  The  milk  which  remains  when 
butter  has  been  made. 

f9-  Butter  b  compounded  with  many  other  words ;  Butf- 
terbump  (or  600111)  is  a  name  ^iven  to  the  bittern ; 
Btittcr^r  is  a  plant ;  Bufter-prtrnt  or  Bufter-stamp,  is 
a  stamp  nsed  by  retail  BtWier-mongers ;  But'ter-tooth 
is  one  of  the  fitont  bruad  teeth ;  Butter-wife  is  a  Bu^- 
fer-tro«iaa,  or  a  woman  that  sells  butter;  Bufter-teoit 
is  a  plant;  &c. 

Bu'-Ty-KA"-CE0CT,(-8h*U8, 147)1  a.    Having  the 

Bu'-xr-HOlTS,  (-rU8,  120)  J  qualities  of  but- 

ter;  buttery. 

BUTTOCK«butf-t5ck,  18 :  #.    The  rump. 

BUTTON,  but'-tn,  114:  #.  A  catch  of  metal  or 
other  substance  bv  which  the  dress  of  a  man  is  fas- 
tened ;  any  knob,  ball,  or  small  round  object;  the  bud 
of  a  plant ;  the  sea  urchin  is  also  so  caUeid. 

To  But'-tOD,  V.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  button  or  buttons; 

to  dress. 
But'-ton-hole,   #•    The  hole  or  loop  that  receives 

the  button. 
09^ There  are  other  compounds;  as  But^ton-maker :  Bmt^' 

ton-ttone ;  Bufton^ree;  &c 
BUTTRESS^but'-trSss,  ».    A  mass  of  stone  or 

brickwork  to  support  a  wall ;  a  prop  j  a  support. 
To  But'-tresSy  v.  a.   To  prop. 

BUXEOUS,  buck«'4-u8,  154,  147:  a.  Vet- 
taimng  to  the  box  tree. 

BUXOM,  bucW-om,   154,   18:    a,    OHginally. 

obedient,  flexible;   in  its  more  modem  sense,  gay, 

lively,  brisk ;  wanton,  jdly. 
Buj/-om-ljr>  105  :  ad,   Oayly,  wantonly. 
Sux'-^TCi'Tieas,  t.    The  quality  of  being  buxom. 
To  BUY,  by,  106:         \  v.  a.  and  ».    To  pur- 
I  BouoBT,  bSMit,  126 :    /  chase ;    to    ocquire    by 
Bought,  bi>Bt,  162:        J  paying  a  price,  strictly. 

by  pa>'ing  coin,  and  so  distinguishied  ttom  bartering : 

neu.  To  be  in  the  liabit  of  buying. 
Btijr'-«r,  36 :  s.    He  that  buys ;  a  purchaser. 
To  BUZZ=bu2,  155 :  v,  «.  and  a.    To  hum ;  to 

make  a  sound  like  a  bee ;  to  whisper : — act.  To  whis- 

\  cr  or  spread  secretly  abroad. 
Buz'-zer,  36 :  «.    A  secret  whisperer. 
Buzz,  «.    The  noise  of  a  bee  or  fly ;  a  whisper. 
BUZZARD^bus'-zard,  34 :  «.  and  a,    A  slug. 


giah  species  of  hawk;  a  blockhead ^- 
nnriisccming. 
BY=by,  [as  a  prep,  often  be,  176]  prep,  ad, 
and  a.  OriginaUy.  this  word  b  the  same  m»  the  prefix 
Be-,  or  the  verb  To  be :  it  signifies  existence  and  pras- 
imity,  and  as  a  preposition  is  placed  befnne  a  ooan  or 
pronoun  of  specification  in  connection  with  some  vtrb. 
Its  alleged  various  meaning  as  a  preposition  being  that 
of  the  various  context,  and  not  of  the  preposition  ab. 
stractedly.  As  an  adverb,  it  likewise  signifies  near; 
hence  it  comes  to  signify  ande;  over  or  neglectingly ; 
away.    As  an  adjective,  in  composition  its  most  fte- 

2uent  meaning  is  private,  retired:  as  a  By-evner, 
^i/.room,  Bj/4ane,  B/street,  By-turning,  sy-waik. 
Bt/-waff,  B^-end,  BifQaw,  B%^-vi«w,  Bf/-drinking ;  in 
alTof  which  it  signifies  private.  In  By-gone,  By-patt, 
it  signifies  over.  In  By-spee^,  By-name,  By-strvke, 
By-*Pord,  it  signifies  aside;  a  speech,  a  name,  a  s(n;ke, 
a  word  which  a  person  turns  aside,  or  slopa  for  a  mo- 
ment to  ntter  or  make.  To  be  a  By-name  is  to  be  a 
nnme  which  all  persons  sU^  in  their  discourse  m  way 
to  utter.  In  the  same  manner,  a  By-word  is  a  « aid 
of  common  utterance,  a  jiraverb.  In  By-Uander,  it 
has  its  plain  original  meaning,  near. 

BYE,  by,  ».  A  Saxon  word  signifying  a  dwelling ; 
village;  or  town:  and  hence,  according  to  some  ety- 
mologists,  the  term  By-law$,  namely,  the  pecnhar 
laws  of  the  place.— See  the  word  above,  amon^  the 
compounds  01  By.  In  the  expressitm  Good  bye,  it  hss 
been  supposed  to  have  the  meaning  of  passage  ot 
ioumey;  in  which  case  the  phrase  is  ezacily  equira* 
lent  toFarewcU:  but  is  not  the  sentence  a  contiactioa 
of  Good,  or  God  be  with  you  (Good  be  wi*  ye),  and  so 
equivalent  to  Adieu  I 

BYSSUS=bis'-8U8,  s.    Fine  linen  or  ailk  in  wear. 

[Obs.] 
Bys'-S'ne.  105 :  s.    Made  of  fine  linen  ot  aflk. 
BYZANTINE.~See  Bixantine and Beswit. 


C. 


C,  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Ita  sonnds  are 
the  76th  and  59ih  elements  of  the  sdiemea  prefixed. 
The  diagraph  ch  has  three  sounds  (tee  principles 
161):  the  first,  its  proper  English  souna.  is  the  63d  de- 
ment of  the  schemes,  equivalent  to  tch  t  its  second, 
is  the  61st  element,  equivalent  to  SH ;  and  its  Uiitd  is 
the  76th  element,  equivalent  to  k. 

CAB=cab,  »,  A  Hebrew  measure  abont  three  pints. 
—Sec  also  Cabriolet. 

CABALA=d[b'-d-U..  #.    The  traditional  science  of 
the  Jewish  rabbins,  by  which  every  letter,  wcntl.  oan- 
bcr,  and  accent  of  the  law  is  supposed  to  be  sigaifi 
cnnt  in  an  extra  rdinary  and  mysterious  manner. 

Caty-a-lbm,  158:  9,  Science  that  is  part  of,,  or 
resembles  the  Cabala. 

Cab'-a-list,  »,    One  skilled  in  Jewish  tradition. 

Cab'-fl-li8''-tic  88 :  \      „    , 

Cab'-a-list^-i-Kwl,     i  "•  ^•''*°«  "*  ****"**  "**^^"« 

Cab'-fl-li8''-ti-CUil-ly,  ad.    Mysteriously. 

To  Cab'-a-Hze,  v,n.  To  speak  after  the  manner 
of  the  cabalbts. 

Ca-bmJ,  (c3-bal',)  t.  Originally  the  same  as  Ca- 
bala; at  present,  it  means  a  junto  or  small  party  of 
mrn  united  in  close  design  to  effect  a  party  purpose: 
a  political  appropriation  derived  flrom  the  initial  kttrrs 
of  Clifford.  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  ao^ 
Lauderdale,  cabinet  ministers  in  the  reign  of  CbatW« 
the  Second,  who,  carrying  on  their  designs  in  secret, 
received  the  name  which  Uicir  initials  happened  to  spelL 

To  Cn-bal',  v,n.    To  Ibrm  dose  intrigues. 
Co-bal'-ler,  36 :  «.    An  intriguer. 

CABALLINEsdtb'-Sl-noi,  a.  Belonging  to  • 
horse. 


Th«  aAtmat  «ntlre.  and  the  prhiciplM  to  whlefa  Ui«  numbsn  rsABf,  prsae4«  th«  DktloBary. 

Foweii:  giU'-wiy,  chip'-man :  ftSi-pif:  \i^ :  g»d :  yU5,  u  e»Jew,  55 ;  •,  i,  v  &C,  wmt€,  171. 
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CAC 

CABARET,  dtlZ-^ri^  [Fr.]  170:  s.   A  public 
boaae  or  taTem. 

CABBAGC=»G2l/-blg:<,  99:   «.    A  brond  leaded 

rrretable. 
7«  CalZ-bage,  v.  «•    To  fimn  a  head  in  the  manner 

ofacabbaxevbitogrowinf.    i(«e  alio  the  next  clasa. 
Cab -bag^e^-neC,  «.    A  net  far  boiling  eabbegee  in. 
CalAbag^tree,  «•    A  speciee  of  palm  tree. 

n  CABBAGE^dLlZ-bi^e,  v,  a.   To  purloin  or 

cBbenle.     Sae  also  above. 
CABlN=£cJLl/-lDy  «•    A  email  room;  a  room  in  a 

dra> ;  a  booth ;  a  eottage  or  small  honte. 
Cabr-in-boy,  «•     A  terrant  boy  on  board  thip. 
CaV-4lH>mate9  *•    One  who  occupies  the  lame  cabin. 
r*  C«l/'4o,  V.  ft.  and  a.  To  lire  or  be  in  a  cabin  : 

art.  To  confine  in  a  cabin )  to  straiten. 
CAB'-f-!«BT,   105:    ».    A   closet;  a  small  room:  a 

vmjJA  hottae ;  a  room  in  whirh  consultations  are  held ; 

the  ecrflectiTO  body  of  minbters  who  consult  on  and 

determine  the  measures  of  government;  a  set  of  boxes 

or  drawers  fbrcuriosltiei ;  any  place  ibr  keeping  things 

ofralae. 
Cafai'->to>iM't-coun''-<'il,  t.    A  council  held  with  pri. 

varr ;  the  monbere  of  the  oounciL 
Cabr-f-nettna'-k^,  ».    A  maker  of  aU  articles  of 

woaden  ftxmltnre  which  require  nice  workmanship. 
CABLE,  ca'-bly  101 :  «.     The  rope  of  a  ship  to 

which  tbe  anchor  is  fastened ;  a  large  rope. 
Ca'-blni,  1 14 :  a.    Fastened  with  a  cable. 

Ca'-ble-t^,  ("tktr,  103)  s.   The  place  where  the 

caUas  are  eriled  away. 
Ca'^blei,  s.    A  litde  cable;  a  tow-rope. 

To  CABOB,  oi-bdl/,  v.  a.    To  roast  in  an  AsiaUc 


CABOSHED,  ca-boflht',  114,  143:  part,  a. 
fteprceentcd  as  a  head  only  without  adding  the  neck; 
a  tern  in  heraldry. 

CABOOS&=rcJ-bQ5cc',  152 :  s.    The  cook-ioom  of 

CABRIOLET,  d«/-rW.laV',  [Fr.]  170  j  *.  A 
ana  horse  chaisa  with  a  large  Iwod,  and  a  ooreting  for 
Ibe  fefra  and  lap.  The  word  is  very  commonly  shmteaed 
by  En|diah  moaths  into  Cab. 

CACAO. — See  Cocoa. 

CACHET,  caah'-aAj,  [Fr.]  170:  «.  A  sealed 
letter  or  order. 

C.\CHEXY,  ca-k«ck'^,  161,  154:  t.  Gene- 
rally,  an  evil  habit;  appropriatc'.y,  an  evil  habit  {of 
bodv  in  a  medicinal  sense. 

Cc-cAecf-ft^I,     }*•    HavUig  an  cvn  state  of  body. 

CAc^-o-CHTM'-r,  (cack"4-ktm'-^  85)  «,    An 

etH  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 
Ca</-OHBAym^-ic,  85,  88 :  1  a.    Having  the  fluids 
Cac^-o-eAym'^-t-cal,  12:     J  of  the  body,  especially 

the  blood.  Titlated. 
C*</-o-djk''-iion,  103,  18:  #.    An  evU  sphit;  the 

devil. 
Cac'-o-x^-TBX^  ('tiiliZ,  101)  «.    A  bad  custom; 

a  bad  dSspoaitkm ;  an  incurable  ulcer. 

Cj-coo^'jLd'PHr,  (-f^  163)  87 :  «.  Bad  speUlng. 

Cj-coPD'-o-Kr,  (-coM-n^tt,  87)  163:  «.  An  un- 
cooth  sound;  a  depraved  or  altered  state  of  voice;  a 
diaeord. 

CAc'-o-rmcB^-jf  r,  161, 105 :  «.  A  corruption  of  art. 

Cii- cot'- BO -par,  (-f^.  163)   87:    #.    Vicious 

ontrition. 
CACHIN NATION,  cXck'4-na''-8huD,  161,  85, 

89:  t.   Lood  laughter. 

TV  CACK==cack',  v.  n,    A  classical  but  hi  English 

a  childiah  vrord  ibr  going  to  stooL 
Caek'-er-nel,  «.    A  fiah  said  to  void  excrements  when 

pnitned. 


CAJ 

To  CACKLE,  dic'-kl,  101 :   r.  «.    To  make  a 

noise  like  a  hen  or  goose;  to  giggle. 
Cac'-kle,  t.    The  noise  made   by  a  gooae  or  fowl ; 

idleUlk;  prattle. 

Cac'-kl^r,  36 :  #,  A  goose  or  hen;  a  tell-tale;  a 
tatUer. 

CACOCH YMY,  &c~See  after  Cachexy. 

To  CACUMINATE,  ci-ca'^k-nku,  103  :  v,  a. 
To  make  sharp  or  pyramidal. 

CADAVER^ca-di'-ver,  36 :  t.   A  corpse.  [J^t] 
Ca-dav'-er-ot«,  92,  129, 120:  a.    Corpse-like. 

CADDlS=cid'-dta8,   #•    Worsted   galloon;    tape. 

ribbon. 
CADE=rcade, «.   A  barrel. 
Cad'-dis,  or  Cade'-worm,  #.    A  kind  of  grub. 

Cad'-df,  105 :  #.  A  small  box  moeUy  used  as  a  tea 
case. 

C A  D E=scid(,  0.    Bred  by  hand,  domesticated. 

To  Cade,  v,  a.    To  bring  up  by  hand  ;  to  tame. 

CADENT=»ca'-dfot,  a.    Falling  down  ;  sfaiking. 

Ca'-drnck,  9.  Literally,  a  fkU.  a  decUne;  the  fiiU 
of  the  voice  as  a  sentence  draws  to  its  end  and  closes ; 
the  rhvthmical  Ikll  of  the  hand  or  ftwt  real  or  imagi- 
nary in  singing  or  sneaking ;  and  hence  the  modu- 
lation of  the  bars  or  elauaes  so  divided ;  the  termina- 
tion of  a  musical  passage  in  a  repose  or  perfect  chord ; 
in  horsemanship,  an  eaual  measure  or  proportion 
which  a  horse  keeps  In  his  motions ;  in  heraldry,  the 
descent  and  otmsequently  the  distinction  (rffkmilies. 

C^-dem'-«a,  (cA-dSntf-tA,  [Ital.]  170)  «.  A 
musical  cadence. 

CADEN£>^-denft',  #.  Turkey  carpet  of  inferior 
sort. 

C A  DET«scJ-ddt',  s.  The  younger  of  two  brothers ; 
tiie  youngest  son ;  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  how- 
ever receives  pay.  and  serves  in  expeetaticm  of  a  com- 
mission ;  a  young  man  in  a  military  school. 

To  CADG£«Bcftdgt,  v,  a.    To  carry  a  burden : 

to  load. 
Cad'-ger,  36  :  s.   One  who  brings  butter,  eggs  and 

poultry  to  market;  a  huckster;  (me  who  loads  a  mill. 

CADI,  ca'-dl^  105 :  «.    A  Turkish  magistrate. 

CADMEAN^cSd-me'-^o,  86:  a.  Rehuing  to 
Cadmus,  wlio  introduced  letters  into  Greece. 

CADUCEUS,  cd-du'-«hi-ui,  147 :  #,  The  rod 
of  Mercury. 

Cad'-u-ce^'-an,  86:  a.  Pertaining  to  the  rod  of 
Mercury. 

CADUCITY,  c4-da'-C^t^  t.    Tendency  to  lUll. 
Ca-du'-covs,  120 :  a.    Falling  early,  as  a  leaf. 
CiESARlAN,    CiESURA,   &C.— See    Cesarian. 

Cesiira,  &c 
CAFTA  N  sdif'-tan,  s,   A  Persian  vest  or  garment. 
CAG=^g,  t.    A  small  barrel ;  a  keg. 

CAGE=sCage,  t.  An  enclosure  of  twigs  or  wire  for 
birds ;  a  place  Ibr  wild  beasts ;  a  prison  'for  petty  ma- 
lefactors. 

To  Cage,  r.  a.   To  put  in  a  cage. 

CAGMAGsdtg'-mSg,  #.  Tough  old  grese'sent  to 
market ;  tough  dry  meat 

CAIQUE,  ci-eek',  [Fr.]  170 :  t.   The  skiff  of  a 

galley. 
CAIM AN:»ca'-man,  s.   The  West- Indian  alligator. 
CAIRN=?ca\rn,  s,    A  heap  of  stones. 
CAISSON.— See  under  Case. 
CAlTIFF=ca'-tif,  *.  and  a.   A  mean  villain  :— a. 

Rose:  ser^il<». 
CAJEPUT  =  cad'-gl-piit,  #.    An  oil  from  Uio 

East-Indies. 
To  CAJ0LE=c3-joU',  v.  a.    To  flatter  ;  to  coax 

to  deceive  or  delude  by  flattery. 
Ca-jcZ-ler,  36 : 
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#•    A  flatterer ;  a  wheedler. 
IW  ttga  =«is  SMd  afWr  medM  of  spslUag  tbat  have  BO  Irrsgnlaritjr  of  souad. 

t  mith-un.  u  e,  miifwt,  165 :  vish-un^  t.  e,  viium,  165 :  (Iid,  166 :  ttiin,  166* 


CAL 

Co-joMer-y,  129,  105 :  «,  Flattery ;  dtloslon  by 
flattery. 

CAK£==cakft,  «.  A  small  miM  of  dough  bak«d,  and 
generally  sweetened ;  ■omc'thlng  in  the  form  of  a  cake 
rather  broad  or  flat  than  high;  any  mas«  of  matter 
concreted. 

To  Cake,  v.  a.  and  fi.  To  form  into  a  cake  or  mats : 
— neu.  To  concrete  or  harden  as  dongh  in  baking. 

CALABASH=cal'-<3-blu»h,  «.  A  species  of  large 
gourd ;  a  vessel  made  IVom  the  shell  of  a  calabash. 

Cal'-a-bash-tree,  *.  A  tree  natural  to  the  West- 
Indies,  with  the  shells  of  wbo>eftuit  the  negroes  make 
caps  and  a  sort  of  musical  instrument. 

CALAMANCO,  dH'-a-mang^-cA,  158:  s.  A 
glossy  woollen  stuff. 

CALAMBAC=c«Min-b«ck,  «.   Aloes-wood. 

CALAMINE,  cil'-J-mtn,  105:  *.  An  ore  of  zinc, 
much  used  in  the  composition  of  brass. 

CALAMINT=clil'-(|-mint,  «.    An  aromaiic  plant 

CALAMITY,  ca-Um'4-t4  81, 105:  t.  A  great 
misfortune,  or  cause  of  misery. 

Cfl-lam'-i-tow8, 120:  a.   Involved  in  calamity;  pro- 
ducing misery. 
Ca-lam'-t-touarly,  acL    Very  unfortunately. 
Co-lam'-i-toiis-neM,  «.    Wretchedness. 

CALAMUS=d[|'-d-mu«,  #.  A  reed;  a  pen.  which 
anciently  was  made  of  a  reed;  a  sweet-scented  cane 
used  by  the  Jews  ta  a  perfume. 

Cal'-a-niit^-er-oi/s,  a.    Producmg  reedy  planU. 
Cal'-o-mi^  «.    A  mineral  so  called. 

CALASH  =cJ-lS8h',  t.   A  light,  low- wheeled  oar 
nage.  with  a  covering  to  be  let  down  at  pleasure ;  a  sort 
of  hood. 

CALCAVALLA,  CALCEATED,  &c.-*8a«  after 
the  ensuing  class. 

CALX,  c&lcs=calks,  «.  timg,       1  Lime  or  chalk ; 

CALCES,  dil'-c^tz,  101 :  g,  pL  j  more  appropri- 
ately, the  substance  of  a  metal  or  mineral  which 
remains  after  being  subjected  to  violent  heat,  burning, 
or  calcination,  solution  by  acids,  or  detonation  by 
nitre,  and  which  is  or  may  be  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
Metallic  calces  are  now  called  oxydes,  and  are  heavier 
than  the  metal  tiiey  are  prodneod  from  because  com* 
bined  with  oxygen. 

Cal'-car,  s,    A  calcining  fturnaca. 
Cal-ca'-re-ottg,  41,  120:  a.    Ftirtaking  of  the  na- 
ture  of  chalk  or  lime. 

Cal-cif-er-oiis,  (-str-^r-us)  a.    Producing  chalk. 
Cal'-c«-fonn  (-«4-(4»rm)  a.    In  the  fcrm  of  calx. 
To  Cal'-<M'-nate,  v,  a.    To  calcine.  [Obs.] 
Cal-cin'-o-tor-jr,  #•    A  vessel  used  in  calcination. 
To  Cal-CINr',  V,  a,  and  ».    To  reduce  a  substance 

to  a  powder  or  to  a  fHable  state  by  the  action  of  heat ; 

to  osydize  ;  to  destroy  the  principles  which  unite  :— 

neu.  To  be  converted  into  a  powder,  or  into  a  calx  by 

the  action  of  heat. 

Cal-ci'-na-bltf,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  calciued. 
Cal'-ci-na"-/wn,  89  :  «.   The  operation  of  calcining. 

Cal'-ci-um,  (dU'-fi^-um,  147)  «.  The  metallic 
basis  of  lime. 

CAL-cocZ-B^-PHr,  (-fi^  163)  «.  Engraving  in 
chalk,  or  in  the  likeness  of  chalk.  Chalcography^ 
which  is  pronounced  the  same,  is  engraving  in  brass. 

To  CALK=d[lk,  V,  a.  To  cover  with  chalk  the  back 
of  a  picture,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  design 
by  a  subsequent  process.    See  also  in  its  place. 

CALCAVALLA,  cai-c3-vX!Ma,f.  A  Portuguese 
sweet  wine. 

CALCE.\TED=cSl'-sW-t«d,  147:  a.  Shod, 
or  wearing  shoes :  a  word  which  also  originates  from 
Calx,  but  Cnh  the  heel,  and  not  Cols,  chalk. 

Cal  -kin,  «.  A  part  prominent  in  a  horse  shoe ;  vul- 
guly  pionooneed  eaw'-kin. 

The  kcfaMDM  aatirsb  aad  the  priadptes  to 

Fouftlt!  gife'-wi^:  ehfti/-mati:  pd-pl't  \im 
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CALCEDON  Y.— See  Chalcedony. 

CALCULUS=c3l'-cA-lu8,  #.  (Plural,  CalcnlL)  A 
stono.  and  in  this  liieral  sense  related  to  Calx;  a  itooe 
iu  the  bladder  or  kidneys ;  a  stone  used  fiat  calcula- 
tion or  voting.    See  four  words  lower. 

Cal'-€U>lrrr>y,  a.  aud  #.  Relating  to  the  disease 
called  the  stone:— s.  The  accomnlatimi  of  little  stony 
knots  in  a  pear  or  other  fruit. 

Cal'-cu-lose,  (-lAo,  152)   )         ^ 
Cal'-cu-lo«s,  120:  ]  "'    ^^^'^  fi'***^- 

Qal  -cu-Li'8,  #.  An  instnunent  or  means  of  calcnla- 
tion.  In  tlie  earliest  times  this  was  a  pebble  or  s 
number  of  pebbles.  In  the  present  sUte  of  mstbe- 
matics,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  methods  empfeyed  in 
the  hieher  branches  of  the  science ;  thus,  in  fluxitms. 
there  is  the  d>fftr€tUial,  the  erpouentiai,  and  the  w 
tegral  calculus ;  and  algebra  has  been  called  the  liUral 
calculus. 

Cal'-cule,  *.    Reckoning,  oompntatkra.  [Obs.] 

To  Cal'-cu-late,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  compute;  to 
reckon ;  to  adjust  :—neu.  To  make  compuUtions. 

Cal'-cu-lo-bl^,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  computed. 

Cal'-CU-la"-/ion,  89 :  #.  The  art  of  reckoning ;  the 
rosolt  of  an  operation  in  practical  mathematics. 

Cal"-cu-la'-t4ve,  85,  105:  a.  BeloDginf  to  cal- 
culation. 

Cal"-cu-la'-tor,  38  :  #.    A  computer. 

Cal"-cu-la'-tor-y,  129, 105 :  a.  Bekmging  to  cal- 
culation. 

CALDRON,  cl«l'-dron,  112,  18:  #.  AboUer; 
a  very  large  kettle. 

CALEDONIAN,  cSl'4-do"-n4^D,  90,  105:  n. 
and  s.  Scotch ;  a  Sootchman. 

To  CALEFY==dtl'4-fy,  81.  6 :  r.  it.  and  a.  To 
grow  warm  or  hot; — act.  To  make  warm  or  hoL 

Cal'-e-fa"-cient,  (-fa'-sh'ent,  147)  a.  aad  f. 
WarnOng;  heating:-^.  That  which  warma  or  heata 

Cal'-e-fac^'-ZioD,  89 :  «.  state  of  being  heated ;  act 
of  heating. 

Cal'-e-fac"-tive,  105:  a.    That  makes  hot. 

Cal'-e-fac"-tor-y,  129 :  o.  That  heats  or  makes  hot 

7b  C-AiJ'EN^DBRy  36  :  r.  a.  To  dress  cloth  by  hot- 
pressing. 

Cal'-en-der,  «.    A  hot  press  for  smoothing  cloth. 

CaF-en-dwr,  #.  He  who  calenders;  improperly,  a 
calender. 

CAL'-BN-miB,  (-tiri,  147)  l.  A  sun  fever,  in  which 

it  is  common  to  miagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields. 
Cal -ID,  a.    Hot;  burning;  ardent 
Ca-lidW-ty,  98,  81,  105  :  #.    Heat 
Cal  -i-duc^  *.    A  pipe  or  stove  to  conrey  beat 
C^-Lc/-Ric,  98,  47  :  «.    The  name  applied  by  aome 

chemists  to  a  supposed  fluid  as  the  cause  of  heat. 
Cal'-or-if -ic,  9'4  88  :  a.    Heating. 

Cal'-or-iin"-e-ter,  36 :  #,  An  instrument  to  mea- 
sure heat 

CALENDS=cc«r-«ndz,  143  :  *.  pi.    The  first  day 

<^  every  month  among  the  Romans. 
Cal'-en-dar,  34 :  «.    A  yearly  register ;  an  almanac. 
To  Cal'-«n-dar,  v,  a.    To  enter  in  a  calendar. 
OC^  See  Calender  under  Caleiy. 

CA  LF,  dkf,  122 :  «.  tiny,       1  The  young  of  a  eov ; 

CALVES,  dtvz,  143:  8,pi,  j  a  stupid  fellow.  The 
bulbous  jiartof  the  leg;  so  named  beeaoae  theorigiaal 
word  signified  that  which  issues  or  swells. 

To  Ca/ve,  v.  n.    To  bring  forth  a  calf. 

CALIBER,  dll'4-ber,  105, 36 :  «.  The  diameter 
of  a  body;  the  capacity  <tf  a  gun's  bore. 

Ca-h'-bre,  (cd-let'-br,  [Fr.]  170)*.  The  capacity 
or  compass  of  the  mind.     In  this  figurative 
usase  has  not  yet  AngUciied  the  irord. 

C  ALICE,  dll'-iss,  105:  «.    A  cup  or  chalice, 
the  aamWs  nSn,  prsosds  fbs  Dtettoaary. 

t  gd6d :  j'G9^  •'.  9,  Jew,  55 :  «»  ^  V>  ^^  maie,  1 71. 
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C%i/-ix»  154:   f.     A  enp;   tometiiiMt  eontmaded 

with  Calys. 
C\LlCOy  cil'4-c&, «.    Attuffmadeofeotton. 
CALID,  CALENTURE,  &c.— Sea  under  0«liiy. 

CALIGATION,  dll'4-^-thufi,  s.    Dmrknesi, 

rloodin^**. 
C3-]i^-e-Doas,  (cdf-Xid'-gk-n^B,  64)  a.    Obicare ; 

dim. 
Ci-li^-e-no«»-nest, «.    Obccnrity;  dimness. 

CALIPASH,  dirU-pish",  \s.  Terms  of  cookery 
CALIPEE,  c«F4-pe4"  j  Tclatlns  to  a  tarUe. 

CALIPH,  ciMif,  163:  #.    A  tUle  assomed  by  the 

Mctjtseucs  of  If  abomat. 
Cal'-»-^ate^  92 :  «.    Tlie  office  or  dignity  of  caliph. 

CAUVER,  cIl'4-Tfr>  105, 36 :  t.  A  handgun  or 

amvebnae. 
CALIX. — 8e«   mder    Calke;    and  Caltx   after 

Calypier. 

To  CALK,  cfMak,  112 :  v.  a.   To  stop  up  the  seams 

of  a  ifaip. — See  abo  under  Caioes. 
C«/k'-«r,  36  :  «.    The  worlunan  that  calks  a  ship. 
CWk'-ing-i-roD,  (-T'Orn,  159)    #.    A  chisel  for 


QBder  Caleeatad. 

7k  CALL,  ctvl,  112:  v,  a.  and  m.  To  name;  to 
toconroke;  to  summon  judicially;  to  sum' 
by  eommaad :  in  the  theoloincal  teuse,  to  inspire 
do«n  of  piety ;  to  invoke ;  to  appeal  to ;  to 
aay  thing  that  is  in  other  hanfU^-aea.  To 
stop  viihoat  intenttoii  of  staying;  to  maka  a  short 
Ttut;  r<s  €mU  apoa*  to  implore. 

Cdl,  «•  A  Tocal  address  of  summons;  requisilton  au- 
thoritatiTe  and  pabho;  divine  vocation  or  summons 
ftov  heaven;  authority;  command;  a  demand:  an 
hisTiiiini  nt  to  can  birds  ;  a  sort  of  pipe  used  by  the 
boalHrraia  to  summon  the  sailors;  a  nomination.  In 
fstttsBsanlatT  language,  an  inqidry  what  members 

CaU'-lntr,  «•     Vocation;  profession;  proper  station 
dasa  of  persons  united  fay  the  same 
divine  TocauoD. 

CALLET->cii'-Mft,  142:  t.  AtnilL    A1m>  spelled 

Cal'.at. 
7e  Cal'-let,  v,  n.   To  raO,  to  seoR 
CALLIDsrdQMTd^  142:  a.    Hardened  in  oalt; 


CALOMELBClil'-6-in<l,  «.    Chloride  of  mercury. 
CALORIC,  Ac— See  under  Caleiy. 

CALOTTE,  c<!-16t',  [Fr.]  170:  #.  A  coif  that 
used  to  be  worn  by  French  ecclesiaBtics ;  a  military 
skull  cap;  a  round  cavity  in  architecture. 

CALOYER=ca-loy'-fr,  29,  36 :  #.   One  of  a  sect 

of  Greek  monks. 
CALP=calp,  «.    A  sub-species  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
CALTROP=c«l'-tr6p,  t.     A  kind  of  thistle;   a 

military  instrument  with  prickles  to  wound  horses'  feet. 

CALUMET=clil'-A-m5t,  #.  An  Indian  smoking 
pipe,  which  is  accepted  or  rejected  in  token  of  war  or 
peace. 

CALUMNY,  diK-iim-^n^  105:    «.    Slander: 

false  charge. 
To  C^-lum'-n i-ATB,  1^.  n.  and  a.  To  accuse  fidsely  ; 

— act.  To  slander. 
Oi-luin"-iii-a'-tor,  85,  38 :  #.    A  slanderer. 
Ca-lum^-ni-a'-tor-y,  129,  105:  a.    Calumnious. 
Ca-lum'-nt-«t«8,  129:  a.    Slanderous;  tklse. 
Ca-lum'-ni-a''-/ion,  85,  89;  t.    A  malicious  and 

fUse  representation. 
To  CALVE.— See  under  Calf. 

TbCALVER,  cAV-vtfr,  122,  36:  ».  a,  and  n. 

To  cut  (fish)  in  slices '.—aetf.  To  shrink  In  being  cut 
without  falling  to  pieces. 
CALVILLE,cal'-vTI,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Asortofapple. 

CALVINISM,  c5l'.v4-nizin,  158:  «.  The  tenets 
of  Calvin,  divinity  professor  at  Geneva  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury. Absolute  predestination,  particular  election  and 
reprobation,  are  esteemed  its  distinguishing  features. 

Cal'-vt-nist,  S,    One  holdmg  Calvinism. 

Cal'-Ti-ni8''-tic,88:)  a.    Relating  to  the  doctcbes 

Cal'-vi-nis^'-ti-cal,  J  of  Calvin. 

CALVITY,cX4'-V*-t^  105:  #.    Baldness. 

CALX^ — See  before  Calcar  and  after  Calash. 

CALYPTER=o3-np'-trr,  «.   That  which  covers ; 

appropriatelv,  the  calyx  of  mosses. 
CALYX,  c&r-Tckf,  154:  «.    The  ontar  oovering  of 

a  flower. 
Cal'>jr-cine,  105  :  a.    Pertaining  to  a  calyx. 
CaF-fHSle,  105,  101:  «.    A  row  of  leaflets  at  the 

base  of  the  Calyx. 
Ca-ly(/-u-late,  a.    HaThig  a  Calycle. 
CAMBER=cSm'-b^r,  36  :  s.    Something  arched ; 

as  a  piece  of  timber.    Compare  GambrcL 

Cam'-ber-iDg,  a.    Bending ;  arching. 
Cam'-brel,  s,  A  crooked  stick  or  iron  to  hang  meat  on. 
CAMBlST=dLm'-bist,  t.    One  skilled  in  the  ex. 

chanees  of  money. 
CAMBRIC,  camt'-bric,  11 1 :  #.  A  sort  of  fine  linen. 
CAME. — See  To  Come. 

CAMEL=ciin'-^l,  t.    An  animal  common  in  Ara> 

bia,  fcc. 
Cam''-bi.-0-paiii/,  85 :  #.    The  giraffe. 
Cam'-e-lot,  18:  «.    Camlet. 

CAMEO=c5m'-6-6,  *,  A  sort  of  onyx ;  a  stone  so 
veined  as  to  represent  different  figures;  a  kind  of 
painting  used  in  representing  bass-reliet  The  word 
vras  originally  written  Gamoiou. 

CAMERALISTIC,  cJm'-^r-(il-lW-tTc,  a.  IVr- 
taining  to  finance.  As  a  substantive  plural,  Camtrai- 
Utici,  tt  is  the  science  of  public  finance.  It  is  related, 
etymologically.  to  both  the  following  words. 

CAMERA-OBSCURA  =.cXm'-«r-a-6b-8cu''-ra, 

s.  A  dnrkened  chamber,  in  which,  by  optical  contriv- 
ance, the  objects  without  are  exhibited  on  a  whito 
Uble.  I  Lat] 

To  CAMERATE=d[m  -ir-itt,  v,  a.   To  ranlt. 

Cain"-er-a'-ted,  a.    Arched,  vaulted. 

Cam'-er-a^-Zion,  #.  A  vaulting.  Camera,  a  chamber. 
tLat.'  and  Camber,  are  relations  of  these  words. 
TIM  tiga  =  Is  vsfd  sftcr  moiss  of  spaOlaf  that  have  ae  irrsgulailty  of  soanil. 

Ckntmmiit:  rnhh^voi,  t,  €.  mi$9km,  165 :  vlfh-uii,  t.  a  vithn,  165 }  ATn,  166 :  ft^a,  166, 
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Cal^lid'-t-fary  «•    Worldly,  wisdom ;  craftiness. 

t>  flee  Calid,  See.  under  Calefy. 

CAL^-LTf,  a.     An  induratwn  of  tha  fibres;  the  hard 

sahstsnui  by  which  broken  bones  are  united. 
CaHot'-s-tv,  105 :  «.    A  hard  swelUng. 
Cal'-locs^  120 :  a.  Indurated ;  hardened ;  tnsensiUe. 
CaK-lo«a-iy,  105 :  eui.    In  an  unfeeling  manner. 
CalMaMi-Iieai,  «.    Hardness ;  insensibflity. 

CALUGRAPHY,  dH-Vi^T^f^  B7,  163:  «. 
Bsfaot  bud^wrfting. 

C^4»>grapy<-ic,  9b,  86:  a,    Pertainhig  to  fhie 

wxitfag. 
CtL'-Lf-r^-oi-j,  101,146:  «.  A  bcantlftil  progeny. 
Cal'-u»-tbbii'-I09  88 :  a.    Psrlsining  to  ezereises 

tv  bodily  strength  and  elegance  I  gymnastic. 

CALLIPERS,  MA^pexz,  143 :  t.  p/.  Com. 
passes  fcr  taking  the  caliber  of  round  bodiea.— See 
Cablwr. 

CALLOSITY,  CALLOUS,  &C— See  under  CsUid. 

CALLOW,oll'*)i,1429  «.    Umfladged}  naked. 

CALM,  cj^,  122:  a.  and  t.   Quiet; 
<alajbed>-f.  Scicoity;  quiet;  repose. 
C«An'-jf,  105:  «.    Calm.  [Spencer:  Cowley.] 
CmhafAfp  md.    Sennely ;  wiAont  passions. 
Co/n'-DeMy  f .   'RraaqnilUty;  mOdnest. 
To  CiAb,  v.  «,   To  stm;  to  quiet. 


serene :  on. 


CAN 


CAN 


CAM  IS=t;^m'-iSy  l.  A  thin  trantparent  drest.  [ObsO 
Cam^-i-sa'-ted,  a.    Dressed  with  shirt  outward. 
Cam'-i-8a''-do,  «.    An  attack  by  soldiors  at  night. 
CAMLET=^camM^t,  «.    A  stuff  originaUy  made  of 

silk  and  camel's  hair;  now,  chiefly  of  wooA. 
CAMOMILE.— See  ChamomUe. 
CAMOUS,  ca'-mus.  120:  a.    Crooked,  as  to  the 

noso.    Ca'-moj/M  has  the  same  meaning. 
CAMP=:cSinpy  «.  Originally,  afield:  appropriately, 

the  ground  on  which  an  army  pitches  its  tents }  the 

order  of  the  tents ;  the  army  encamped. 
To  Camp,  cSmp,  v.  a,  and  n.    To  encamp. 
Camp'-ilig,  ».    A  playing  at  footbalL 
Cam-paion',  (-pa\ii,  157^  #.    A  large,  open,  le^el 

tract  of  ground;  the  time  during  which  an  army  is  in 

the  field. 
To  Cam-pai^n',  v.  n.    To  serve  in  a  campaign. 
Cam-paitfn'-ery  36 :  #«  An  old  soldier;  a  Teteran. 
Cau-pks^r^l,  12:  a.    Growing  in  fields. 
Cam-pes'-tri-an,  105,  12:  a.    Relating  to  fields; 

campestraL 
CAMPANA=:cXm-pa'-n<3,  «.    Originally  a  bell; 

appropriately,  the  pasqne  flower. 
Cani-pan'-i'-forni,  105,  38 :  a.    Formed  as  a  bell. 
Cam-paD'-U-late,  a.    Like  a  little  bolL  [Botany]. 
Cam'-pa-noV'-o-gy,  *.    The  science  of  bell. ringing. 
CAMPHOR,  cam'-for,  38:  1163:    «.    A 

CAMPHIRE,  dim'-fer,  105,  36  :  j  concrete  juice 
or  exudation  from  the  Indian  laur^  tree,  with  a  bit- 
terish armnatic  taste,  and  very  fhtgrant  smeU. 

tt^'  The  latter  spelling  begins  to  1m  disused.  In  pro- 
nunciation, there  is  scarcely  a  difference. 

Cam'-/)Aor-ate,  129:  a.  and  «.  Impregnated  with 
camphor:— «.  A  compound  of  the  acid  of  camphor  with 
different  bases. 

Cam"-/»Aor-a'-ted,  a.   Impregnated  with  camphor. 

Cam-;)Aor'-ic,  88,  1 29  :  a.    Pertaining  to  camphor. 

CAMPION,  dim'-pi-on,  105,  146,  18:  «.  The 
popular  name  of  the  Lychnis.  There  may  be  other  names 
of  plants  etymologically  allied  to  this,  as  Campifla, 
&c    Compare  Camp. 

To  CAN=dtn,  1  v.  n.    To  bo   able ;  in 

Could,  cd6d,  127,  157:  J  Chancer,  it  often  means, 

to  know. 
CAN=d(D,  t.  A  metal  vessel  for  liquor. 
Can'-a-kin,  «.    A  litde  can. 
CANAILLE,  ca-ni'-il,  [Fr.]  170:  *.  The  rabble. 
CANALacJonSl',  #.    A  course  of  water  made  by 

art;  a  duct  ia  the  body  through  whidi  any  of  its 

Juices  flow. 
Can'-a-Uc^-Q-la'-ted,  a.    Channelled. 
Can'al-Coal. — See  Cannel-Coal. 

CANARY,c3-nart'-^41, 105:  a,  and  «.  The 

epithet  of  certain  isles  in  the  Atlantic  near  Africa  :s. 

Wine  brought  fh>m  the  Canary  islands ;  a  singing  bird 

originally  mnn  the  same  place ;  an  old  dance. 
To  Ca-na'-ry,  v.  n.    To  dance  the  canary. 
To  CANCEL=d[n'-8^I,  v.  a.  To  cross  and  so  delUce 

writing;  to  efface;  to  obliterate. 
Can'-cell«d,  114:  pari,  a.    Crossed;  obliterated. 
Can^-cbl-la'-tkd,  85:  a.    Cross  barred;  having 

cross  lines. 
Can'-ce1-la"-//on,  89 :  r.    ObUteration. 
CANCERs=cfto'-8«r,  r.    A  crabfish;    one  of  the 

twelve  signs. 
Can'-cri-form,  (cXng'-cr^f4«nn,  158)  a.   Like 

a  crab. 
Caii'*«rine,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  crab. 
Cait'-crite,  t.    A  fossil  or  petrified  crab. 
Can'-cer,  59 :  «.   A  viralont  and  mostly  fatal  tumor. 
To  Can'-cer-ate,  r.  n.    To  grow  into  a  cancer. 
Can'-cer-a"-/ion,  85,  89 :  s.    Fonnatbn  of  cancer. 


Can'-cer-otis,  1 20 :  a.   Of  the  nature  of  caneer. 
Can'-cer-oti8-nes8,  «•    The  state  of  being  cancerous. 

CaV-cri-fonn,  (dUig'-cr^-flwrm)  a.  like  a 
cancer. 

Can'-kbr,  (cSng'-kfT,  1 58,  36)  «.  A  disease  in 
trees  which  causes  the  bark  to  rot  and  fiill ;  a  number 
of  small  erofling  ulcers  in  the  mouth  that  form  wiUiout 
previous  tumor )  a  disease  in  horse's  feet;  an  eiitinj; 
virulent  humor,  generally ;  any  thing  that  corrupts  or 
consumes. 

To  Cait'-ker,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  corrupt;  to  corrode  ; 
to  infect: — luu.  To  grow  corrupt;  to  decay  by  cor- 
ruption. • 

Carr^keredf  114:  part,  a.    Corroded  ;  sounnl. 

Can'-ker-ova,  129,  120:  a.  Corroding  like  a  canker. 

Can'-ker-y,  105  :  a.    Rusty. 

Can'-ker-  bit,  a.    Bitten  by  a  cankered  tooth. 

Cafi'-krr-worm,  141:   «.   A  worm  that  eats  int.> 

plants. 
CANDELABRUM.— See  under  Candle. 
CAN  DENT  ^cSn'-d^nt,   a.    Glom-ing  hot;    brfl. 

lianUy  white. 
CANDICANT:-din'-di-cant,«.    Whitbh. 
CAN DID=d[n'-dtd,  a.   White,  and  in  thU  origioAl 

but  unusual  sense  related  to  Candent,  Candicant,  Ca- 

nescent,  &c.;   foir;   ingenuous;   sincere;   ftee  (Wms 

prrindice  or  malice. 
Can'-did-l^,  105  :  ad.    Fairly,  openly,  dncerely. 
Can'-did-nes8,  #.    Ingenuousness;  eandoor. 
Can'-doctr,  (din'- dor,   120,   38)    «.    Openness; 

fhinkness;  fairness  In  Judging. 

CANDIDATE,  c$n'-d^-dAte,  105:  t.  One  com- 
peting for  an  ofllce.  Anclentlv,  in  Rome,  such  a  one 
wore  a  white  gown.  Compare  Candid. 

To  CANDIFY,  caa'-d^fy,  ».  «.  To  whlteD. 
Compare  Candid. 

CANDLE,  cin'-dl,  101 :  «,  Wax  tallow,  or  other 
simHar  substance  surrounding  a  wick,  and  osed  for 
giving  light.  Compaj^  Candent 

Can'-dle-stick,  ».    Instrument  to  ho)  1  a  candle. 

Cau'-dltf-mas,  «.  The  feast  of  tlie  Purificalkm.  for- 
merly celebrated  by  burning  many  candlet . 

C^  The  word  is  otherwise  compounded ;  as  Camttie- 
hotder,  CundleAigkt,  Candle  tti^,  (stuff  for  makins 
candles,)  Candle-watter,  (one  «Tu>  stays  up  at  nights,) 
Candle^Mds,  (scraps  or  iVagments  geaerally.)  Sec. 

Can'-db-iji^-buum,  t.  A  branched  caudlcstick ; 
pi.  Candelabra. 

CANDOUR.— See  under  Candul. 

To  CANDY,  din'-d^,  105:  r.  a,  and  n.  To  con- 
serve  with  sugar:  to  form  into  congelations;  to  incrttsl 
with  congelations : — neu.  To  grow  coQgealo<l. 

Can'-di«r,  (-did,  124)  a.  Preserved  or  incrasted 
with  sugar. 

CANE=cine, «.  A  strong  Indian  reed;  tite  sugar 
plant;  a  walking  stick. 

Ca'-ny,  105:  a.    Full  of  canes;  consisting  of  canes. 

To  Cane,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  cane. 

Ca'-ning,  s,    A  beating  with  a  stick. 

Can'-nu-i^u,  34  :  a.  Hollow  like  a  bamboo  or  tube. 

CANESCENT-irca-n^s'-c^nt,  a.  Tending  to  white, 
ness.   Compare  Camlid. 

CANlNE»cd-nTne',  a.  Having  the  properties  of 
a  dog. 

Ca-VIc'-V'-JM,  S,    The  dog-star. 

Ca-nic'-u-lar,  34:  a.  Belonging  to  the  dog.ttar;  hot. 

CAN  ISTERsK^n'-u-t^T,  36 :  S,  Originally  a  small 
basket;  at  present  a  case  generally  of  tin,  and  thus 
assuming  an  apparent  relationship  to  Can. 

CANKER,  &c. — See  under  Cancer. 

CANNABINE=cXn'-n(i-bTn<,  <r.  Hempen.  Thia 
word  and  Canvas  have  the  same  origin. 

CANNEL-COAL=dLn'-n5l.cAl«,  100:    #,    a 


7b«  wliemei  entire,  sad  the  principles  to  wblcfa  the  aumber*  refer,  precede  the  Dietfeaary. 

Fotteh  s  gaU'^wi^^:  cb^p^-mdn :  pd-pi':  l2« :  g^ :  j*{KSi,  t,  c.jew,  55 :  «»  c^  v  &«•  muit,  1 71  • 
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liard  coal  thiU  burns  witli  a  bright  white 
BaBMT  likft  a  cmmtUe,  Compare  Candent  It  is  often 
vritten  Canal-coal,  as  If  in  distinction  to  sea  or  sea- 
borne cuaL 

C  A  N  N I B  A  Ly  cSn'«ne-ba  I » t.    A  man  -eater. 
Cmo^Hir-bal-ly,  a.    In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal. 
CaD^-Di-ba-litm,    158:    s.    The    practice   of  men 
cAtinf  haman  flesh ;  murderous  cruelty. 

CANNONesdo'-DdD,  18:    «.    A  great  gan  for 

ballery. 
t>  The  ward  is  often  compounded ;  as  Ca»mm-haU,  Can- 

mom-$k^,  dammtm-proof,  ice 

T$  Can'-neii'ade'^  85  :  v,  a.  To  batter  with  cannon. 
Can'-noa-ade",  *.    An  attack  with  heary  artillery. 
Cmn'-non-irr'',  (-Cir,  103)   «.    One  who  manages 
eaamM. 

CANNOT=c5n'-iiat,  18:  r.  «.    To  be  unable.— 

See  Can. 
CANNUJAR.— See  under  Cane. 

CANNY,  cin'-D^a.  Neat;  nice;  clever.  [Provin.] 

CANOE,  c^DOo',  127:  s.    A  rude  Indian  boat 

Canon  =c5n'-5n,  91,  18  :  *.  A  law.  a  rule,  but 
•speciany  to  matters  eccle«L-utieal :  the  books  of  scrip- 
tozc  which  ecclesiastical  law  admits  io  be  divine;  an 
eedtaaa&ttc  who  is  paid  by  rule  or  law  for  performing 
the  duties  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  cnurch;  the 
catalogue  of  aaints  acknowledged  by  (ho  Romish 
dioich;  la  ancient  music,  a  rule  or  method  for  deter- 
■dmoir  the  intervals  of  notes ;  in  modem  music,  u 
kind  of  incessant  fUgoe  by  the  different  parts ;  in  ma- 
thematics, a  genera)  njde  arising  out  of  an  operation ; 
evory  last  step  of  an  equation  is  a  canon ;  in  Kurgcry, 
aa  instromeot  used  in  sewing  up  wounds ;  in  printing, 
a  large  sort  of  *ypo. 

O  This  word  is  compounded  in  C<MO«-/<itr,  which  is  a 
coMection  of  ecclesiastical  laws;  and  Cannn-bit,  which 
Spenser  uses  tot  that  part  of  a  bit  that  is  put  into  a 
none"*  mouth. 

Cai/-on-ry,  105:1  «.    A  benefice  in  a  cathedral  or 

Can''«a-ship,        j  collegiate  church. 

Can'-oil-^ss,  «•    A  woman  who  enjoys  a  prebend. 

Co-oon'-i-cal,  a.   According  to  canon  ;  ecclosiastieal. 

C«-non'-»-<Xil-ljr»  ««'.    Agreeably  to  canon. 

C«-DOQ'->»-caLr,  143 :  «.  f/.    The  full  dross  of  a 

'  dtfgynian. 

CA-oov-t-^r&te,  #.    Hie  office  of  a  canon. 

Can'-oDH-is^  9.    A  man  versed  in  canon  law. 

Can'-oo-is"'tic,  85,  88 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  canonist 

7s  Can''^n-ize,  v.  a.    To  enrol  as  a  saint. 

Can'-oii-i-za"-/ion,  85,  89  :  *.  The  rauking  of  a 
deceased  person  in  the  canon  of  saints. 

CANOPY,  can'4-p^>i,  1 05 :  *.  A  covering  of  state 
over  head;  the  projecting  moulding  Uiat  surrounds 
the  head  <tf  a  gothic  arch. 

Te  Can'-O'Pjr,  v<  o.    To  cover  with  a  canopy. 

Can'-o-pi«l,  (-pid,  114)  pari,  a.  Covered  with 
a  canopy. 

CANOROUS,  ci-no'riis,  120:  a.  TuneftU.— 
Sw  CanUtioQ,  &c 

GMM/>roars-DeM}  #•    Musicalness ;  tuneftilness. 
CANTsaC&Ut,  S,    An  angle ;  a  comer.  [Obs.] 

CANT=c$.nt,  8.    A  sing-song  manner  of  speaking ; 

(eampare  Cantation  {)  whining,  hypocritical  speech ; 

oe  repetiUon  of  phrases  like  the  burden  of  a  song ; 

the  dUleet  of  a  sect  or  set  of  people ;    barbarous 

jargon;  alang;  a  crying  out  of  things  for  sale,  an 

auction* 
lit  CaDt,  V.  M.  and  a.    To  talk  in  a  jargon,  or  in 

any  kind  of  affected  language :— aef .  To  seU  or  bid  at 

auction.    See  also  in  the  ne«t  class. 
Caot'-eT,  36 :  «.    A  hypocrite. 
CaDt''inf|^l3f,  ad.    In  a  canting  manner. 
CANTssci£Dt|  «.    A  toss;  a  jerk;  a  throw. 


To  Cant,  r.  a.    To  toss.    See  also  above. 
CAN'-TBa,  36  :  l.    An  easy  gallop. 

To  Can'-Ur,  v,  n.  and  a.    To  gallop  easily : — act. 

To  make  to  canter. 
CANTABRIGIAN,  dLn'-ta-brid"-g^an,  146: 

i.  A  man  or  scholar  of  Cambridge,  commonly  called  a 

Cantab. 

CANTATION,  dtn-ta'-shun,  89 :  *.    The  act  of 

singiiig.  [Obs.] 
CanWion,  «.    A  song;  verses.  [Spencer.] 
Can-ta'-t^,  «.    A  poem  set  to  music.  [Ital.] 

Can-tab'-j-i.js,  (d[n-t«b'-^-li\j,  [Ital.]  170)  ad. 

In  a  singing  manner ;  as  a  song. 
Can'-t7-cle,  105,  101:  t,    A  song;  a  division  of 

a  poem,  a  canto;  in  the  plural,  it  is  generally  appli  d 

to  the  itong  of  Solomon. 
To  Can'-t2-latk,  v.  a.    To  recite  musically. 
Caiji'-ti-la"-/ion,  89 :  t.   A  chanting. 
Can'-to,  #.    A  part  or  section  of  a  poem ;  the  treble 

part  of  a  musical  comporition. 
Can'-zo-nrt",  *.    A  litUe  song. 

CA  NTEEN=c5n-teen',  «.   A  sutUing  house ;  a  tip 

vessel  for  liquors  which  soldiers  carry. 
CANTER,  &c — See  under  Cant  (sing-song),  and 

Cant  (a  toss). 

CANTHARlDES,  dtn'-ttir-i-d^^z,  101 :  #.  pi, 
Spanish  flies,  used  for  blistering. 

CANTHUS=cfin'-/*U8,  #.    The  comer  of  the  eye. 

[Lat.] 

CANTICLE,  &c.— See  under  Cantation. 

CANTILEVERS  =  dLn'-t^.le"-vera5,  85,  158: 

ff.  pi.  Pieces  of  wood  framed  into  a  house  to  support 

mouldings  and  eaves. 
CANTLE,  c$n'-tl,  101:  #.    A  fragment;  a  por. 

tion.  [Obs.] 
Cant'-let,  t,    A  piece ;  a  little  comer. 
To  Can'-tle,  v,  a.    To  cut  into  pieces. 
CANTON=can'-ton,  18 :    *.    A  smaU  parcel  of 

land ;   a  small  community  or  clan ;   in  heraldry,  a 

comer  of  the  shield. 
7b  Can'-ton,  r.  «.    To  divide  into  littie  parts. 
To  Can -ton  ize,  v,  a.    To  parcel  out 
Can'-ton-ment,  f .    A  part  or  division  of  a  town  or 

village  assigned  to  a  particular  body  of  troops. 
CANVAS=c5n'-vag,t.  and  a.    A  coarse  hempen 

cloth  for  sails ;  for  painting  on ;  for  tenU ;  and  fur  a 

finer  sori  of  sieve ;  the  sails  of  a  ship,  generally ;  the 

material  on  which  a  work  of  art  is  to  bo  finished,  as 

certain  notes  of  a  composer  for  which  a  poet  is  to  fur< 

nish  words:— a.  Made  of  canvas. 
7*0  Can'-v^ss,  V,  a.    To  sift,  to  examine;  to  debate, 

to  discuss. 
Can'-vas-SCT,  8,    One  who  sifts  or  examines. 
To  Can'-v^ss,  v,n.   To  solicit  votes. 
Can'-vos-s^r,  l.    He  who  solicits  votes, 
CANZONET.-Soo  wiUi  Canto,  &o.,  under  Cantation. 
CAOUTCHOUC,  cSS'-ch^k,  127:  i.  Indla-mbber. 
CAP=fCap,  *.    A   covering  for  tiio  head ;  covering 

generally;  an  enrign  of  some  dignity;  the  top;  a  re- 

vcrence  made  by  uncovering  the  head. 
To  Cap,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  cover ;  to  take  off  anotiier's 

cap;  to  furnish  heads  as  an  exercise  in  verse^moklng : 

— wtftt.  To  uncover  the  bead  in  respect. 
C:?*  Tlio  word  is  used  in  composition,  as  Cap*-papcr,  a 

coarse  paper  for  covers ;  Cap'-case,  a  covered  case,  &c. 

Cap'-^-p/e",  (-pc*,  1 03)  ad.    Prom  head  to  foot. 

CAPABLE,  ca'-p^-bl,  101:  a.  Able  to  hold  or 
contain;  intellectually  capacious ;  intelligent;  suscop* 
tible;  c.iual  to. 

Ca'-pa-bltf-ness,  *.    The  state  of  being  capable. 
Ca'-pa-bil"-J-ty,  t.    Capableness.  capacity. 
Cj'PAf-ClovSf  (c^-pa'-sh'us,  147)  a.    Wide,  ex- 
tensive, equal  to  great  knowledge,  or  great  designs. 


Tb«  aiga  =  U  UMd  after  modes  of  ■prIUng  that  bavt  no  irrf  gulnrity  of  sound. 

Ommmanit:  mtsh-uo,!,  e.  mitsion,  165  :  vTzh-un, »,  e.  vision,  165  :  ttin,  166 :  ft^n,  166, 
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Ca-pa'-ciows-Iy)  1 05  :  ad,    la  a  capacious  manner. 
Ca«pa'-ctou3-DCSS,  s,    Tho  power  of  holding. 

7b  Ca-pa</-i-tate,  (-piss-d-tAte,)  v.  a.    To  make 

capable. 
Ca  pac'-i-ta^-Zion,  89 :  «.  Th%  act  of  making  capable. 

Co-pac'-t-ty,    (-pSss'-i-t^)   #.    Room;   space; 

power;  ability;  sense;  state. 
To  Ca-pac'-i-fy,  (fy,  G)  v.  a.    To  qualify. 
CAP-A-PIE.— See  under  Cap. 

CAPARISON,  ca-par'-t^-sun,  120,  105, 18 :  *. 

A  superb  dress  fur  a  horse. 
To  Ca-par'-i-son,  r.  a.    To  deck  with  caparisons; 

to  dress  pompously. 
CAPK^cape,  *.    Headland;  promontory. 
CAPE=cape,  ».    The  neck-piece  of  a  coat  or  cloak. 
CAPEll— ca'-p<?r,  36 :  ».    The  bud  or  flower  of  the 

caper-bush,  much  used  as  a  pickle. 
CAPER=ca'-per,  36:    t.    Ori{jinally,  a  goat:  as 

an  Eni;lish  word,  a  leap,  a  jump. 
To  Ca'-per,  r.  w.    To  dance  flrolicsomely,  to  skip. 
Ca'-per-er,  f.    A  dancer  in  contempt. 
Ca'-pri-OLE,  i.    A  leap,    such  as    a  horse  makes 

without  advancing;  a  caper  in  dancing. 

CAPIAS,  ca'-p^-5s,  t.  A  writ  either  before  judge, 
ment  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant,  or  after  judge- 
ment, a  writ  of  execution. 

CAPILLARY,  cap'-il-lar-^.  129, 105 :  a.  and  «. 
Resembling  a  hair,  fine,  minute,  applied  both  to 
plants,  and  to  vessels  of  the  body  .•— ».  A  small  tube; 
a  small  blood  vessel. 

Ca-pil'-la-ment,  «.  One  of  the  small  threads  or  hairs 

that  grow  up  ill  the  middle  of  a  flower. 
Co-pil'-li-form,  a.    In  the  shape  of  a  hair. 
Cap'-il-la''-croi/8,  (-sh'iis,  147)  a.    Capillary. 
Cap'-il-la"-/»on,  89  :  t.    A  small  blood-vessel. 
Cap'-il-laire",  (dtp'-il-la\r",  [Fr.]  170)  i.    A 

simp  extracted  fttira  the  plant  called  maidenhair. 

CAPITAL,  cap'-^taU  a,  and  t.  ReUting  to  the 
head ;  aflecting  tho  head  or  life  :—t.  The  upper  part 
of  a  pillar.  Compare  Cnp. 

Cap'-i-t/il-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  affect  the  head  or  life. 

Cap'-i-tal-ness,  #.    A  capital  offence.  [Obs.] 

Cap'-i-ta"-fioD,  «.    A  calculation  of  tho  people  by 

heads. 
Cap'-i-tate,  a.    Growing  to  a  head.  [Botany.] 
Cap'-/-t^l,    a.   and   *.    Chief;  principal;  first  in 

importance:—*.  Whatever  is  chief,  first  in  sixe,  or  ia 

importance;  a  metropolis;  a  large  letter,  the  principle 

or  stock  for  which  interest  is  paid,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  which  profit  is  proposed* 
Cap'-i-tfll-ly, a(/.    Chiefly;  principally. 
Cap'-i-tal-ist,  «.  One  who  employs  or  has  a  capital. 
In   Cap'-/-tk,   [Lat]    169:   ad.    Immediately  of 

the  king  as  hcotl  of  all  the  lands  in  tho  kingdom;  an 

ancient  tenure  now  abolished. 
Cap'-i-iV-li-^n,   )  «.    Pertaining  to  the  capitol  in 
Cap'-i-to-line,        j  Rome;  so  named   becattse  in 

building  it  a  head  was  found  there,  or  firom  its  impor- 

tant  relation  to  the  dty. 
Cap'-j-tulr,  «.    A  collecting  of  the  heads  of  a  trea- 
tise ;  a  recapitulation ;  a  summary.  [Obs.]. 
To  Ca-pit'-u-late,  r.  ».    To  draw  up  in  heads  or 

articles ;  to  agree  on  heads  or  articles ;  to  confederate ; 

hence  Capitulation  in  the  sense  of  reduction  into  heads 

at  articles. 

To  CA'Pvr^'V'hXTE,  V,  a.  To  yield  or  surrender  on 
stipulations. 

Ca-pit'-u-la"-/ioD,  «.  A  surrender. — See  also  above. 

C^-PlT'-u-l-uiR,  «.  A  statute  or  act  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical chapter ;  tho  body  of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter. 

Ca-pit'-u-lar-ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  an  ecclesiastical 
chapter. 

Ca-pit'-u-lar-y,  129, 105 :  a.  and  t.    Relating  to 

Tba  tchems*  ratiit,  and  tb«  prineipl«t  to  which  the  numbers  rcftr,  precede  the  Oktioonry. 

Vowtlt:  gati'-wdxj:  chip'-mao:  pd-pi':  li^:  g^:  j'(KJ,  t.r.yct&,  55 :  a^iys&c,  mmte,\7\^ 
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the  chapter  of  a  cathedral: — s.  A  capitular  or  statute 
passiHl  in  a  general  council,  and  called  ooUecUvely, 
Capitularies :  a  member  of  an  ecclesiastical  chapter. 

CAPIV  I,  cd-pe'-V^  104:  «.    Balsam  of  copailM. 

CAPNOM ANCY,  c&p"-ni-man'-c4ij,  85, 88 :  9. 
Divination  by  tho  fl}ing  of  smoke. 

CAPON,  ca'-pn,  114  :  «.    A  castrated  cock. 

CAPONNIERE,  cipZ-pon-netr^,  [Fr.]  170:  9. 
A  covered  lodgement  with  a  little  parapet. 

CAPOT=rc^-pot',  «.    A  winning  of  an  the  tridu  at 

the  game  of  piquet. 
CAPOUCH  or  CAPOCH,  ca-p53tch',  125, 116 : 

«.  A  monk's  hood. 

To  Ca-poch^  V,  a.    To  strip  off  the  hood. 

CAPREOLATE=ca'-prW-lAte,90:  a.  Winding 
and  turning  as  it  grows ;  a  term  applied  to  a  plant 
with  tendrils.  Compare  Capriole  under  Caper. 

Ca'-pr7-folk,  *.    Honey-suckle;  woodbine. 

CAPRICE,  c^-prea',  104:  $,  A  sudden  start  of 
the  mind ;  a  sudden  change  of  opinion ;  a  fte«k }  • 
fancy,  a  whim. 

Ca-pric'-io«8.  (c^-prish'-'us,  147)  a.  Whimsical ; 
fiincifuL 

Ca-piic/-ioiM-l^,  105 :  otf.    Whimsically. 

Ca-pric'-ioiis-ness,  i.    Caprice. 

Cii-PRiCH'-JO,  (cd-prit'-cll*A)  63)  «.    The  old  form 

of  the  word  caprice. 
Cwi-PRJc'-c/o,  (ca-prcit'-ch*A,  [Ital.]  170)  «.   A 

loose,  irregular  species  of  musical  composition. 
Ca-pric-ci-o'-20,  ad,    A  direction  in  music  to  play 

in  a  fiintastic  style. 
^-  All  these  wordi,  as  well  as  the  following,  are  related 

in  etymology,  to  Cajter. 
CAPRlNE=ca'-priDt,  a.    like  a  goat.     In  com- 

position,  wild,  as  tapri-JVcus,  the  wild  flg.trce. 
Cap'-rj-coun,  92:   t.    The  goat-like  sign  of  th« 

zodiac 
Cap'-ioporh,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  goat. 
CAp'-Ri-v/-CA"-r/ON,  »,    A  method  of  ripening  figa 

by  the  gnats  which  are  bred  of  the  wild  fig-tree. 
Ca'-pri-oi.b. — See  nnder  Caper. 

CAPSICUM,  cXp'-«6-cum,  105  :  t,  Guinea  pepper. 
To  CAPSIZ£=:cftp-8izc',  V.  a.  and  »•  To  apeet. 

[A  sea  term.] 
CAPSTAN^cap'-st^n,  t.    A  cylinder  to  draw  ap  « 

great  weight,  as  an  anchor. 
CAPSU  LE^C^p'-s&le,  s.    Originally  a  littte  chest ; 
'appropriately,  the  seed  vessel  of  a  plant 

Cap'-su-iar,  Cap'-8U-I«ir-y,  a.    Hollow,  as  a  diest. 
Cap'-su-late,  Cap"-8u-la'-ted,  a.    Enclosed. 

CAPTAIN  =cdp'-tAnt,   100,  99:    «.    The  con- 

s  mander  of  a  ship,  of  a  troop  of  horse,  of  a  company  of 
foot ;  a  chief  generally ;  a  man  skilled  in  war.  Com- 
pare Cap  and  Capital. 

Cap'-taiu-cy,  105  :  s.    The  office  of  a  captain. 

Cap'-tain-ry,  t.    The  power  over  a  certain  district. 

Cap'-tain-ship,  «.    The  poet  of  a  captain. 

CAPTION,  cJlZ-shun,  89 :  l.  The  act  of  taking  ; 
appropriately,  the  act  of  taking  a  person  by  judicial 
process.  Compare  Capias. 

Cap'-ttre,  (-tAre,  147)  #.    The  act  of  taking ;  tbe 

thing  taken. 
To  Cap'-Zwre,  v.  a.    To  take  as  a  prize. 
Cap'-tor,  38 :  «.    He  that  takes  a  prisoner. 
Cap'-tive,  105 :  s,  and  a.    One  taken  and'  held  In 

restraint :— <i.  Made  prisoner. 
Cap-tiv'-*-ty,  81,  105  :  «.    Subjection  by  the  lkt«  of 

war ;  bondage  ;  slavery. 
To  Cap'-t7-vatb,  r.  a.    To  take  prisoner  j  to  brinf 

into  bondage ;  to  charm ;  to  subdue. 
Cap"-t»-va^tiug,  a.    Having  power  to  captivate. 
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C^p^-tt-r^f-iMti,  89:  t.    The  act  of  captlTaUng; 

the  state  of  being  captivated. 
CAT-TA-rJOK,  *,    The  art  or  act  of  catching  fiivoor. 

CafZ-ZioKs,  (diL|/-«h'us,  147)  a.    Held  out  Ibr  the 

parpose  of  catching  or  ensnaring. 
Cip'-rrocw,  a.     Catching  at  faolU ;  eager  to  object 

mad  caTQ;  proceeding  from  a  spirit  ofcaviL 
Cftp'-AMrs-ly,  orf.    In  a  captions  manner. 
CafZ-ZuMCS-ness,  «.    Inclination  to  find  fitolt. 

CAPUCHIN,  c5p'-i-8he<n*  104 :  t,  A  female 
gament  consisting  of  a  cloak  and  hood ;  a  monk,  so 
called  from  his  cowl;  (compare  Capoach;)  a  pigeon 
vhoM  head  is  covered  with  feathers. 

CAPCT-MORTUUM=ci'.put-mor^-ti-um,  #. 
IW  irtMwi,  when  aU  that  can  be  extracted  is  eooe. 

CAAsC'ar,  76,  33:  t,    A  soiall  carriage  of  burden ; 
a  ciMslot  of  war  or  trfomphw— Compare  To  Carry,  &c. 
Car^-fiSTI,  «.    A  driver  <^  a  carriage  of  harden. 

CARABINE,   or  CARBINE,  car'-bln«,  «.    A 

■rt  of  tre-arms  between  a  pbtol  and  a  market 
Cw'-bi-nitfT'',  103:  t.    A  sort  of  light  horseman. 

CARACK,  cir'-ock,  129:  t.  A  large  Spanish 
■kip;  agaDeoo. 

C.ARACOLE=cSr'-<J-cilf, «.    An  oblique  tread  of 

a  bone. 
Tq  Car'-a-cole,  t>.  n.    To  move  in  caracoles. 

CARAFE,  cii'-«f,  [Fr.]  170:  #.    A  water  botUe 

w  decanter. 
Carat,  I  dLt^'Ht,  »,  a  weight  of  four  grains, 
CARACK,  j  with  which  diamonds  arc  weighed;  a 
«<anl  KfBilVixig  the  proportion  of  pare  gold  in  a  mass 
ef  aeCal;  thiu,  gold  of  22  carats  fine,  is  gold  of  which 
Si  parts  te  pure  oot  of  24  parts ;  the  oUier  two  parts 
bfiag  stiver,  copper,  or  other  metaL 

CARAVAN=c5r'-d-van",  129:  ».  A  troop  of 
MenksBte  or  pilgrims  travdling  in  the  east;  a  large 
carriaf**. 

Cmt'-^'Tmn^'^mT-f,  #.    An  eastern  mn. 

CARAVEL,  or  CARVEL«cSr'-v«l,  t.  A  light 
eki  fiwhkKied  ship;  a  French  herring  vesseL 

CARAWAY=cXr'-<3-wi\j,  *.    A  spice  plant 
CARBON=cai'-boD,  *.    (Originally,  a  coal.)  Pore 
ckaxend,  an  nndeoom pounded  body,  bright,  brittle,  and 
tnoAsioaa.    When  crystaUizod,  it  forms  the  diamond, 
and,  by  a  fahmnie  apparatos,  U  is  capable  of  fusion. 

C%t''ho^9f'CeomB,  (-sb'us,  147)  |  a.    Relating  to 
Car'-boih-MfS.  120:  Vor     containing 

Ckr-ben'-ic,  88 :  J  carbon.      Cor- 

csd  is  oarbon  not  ftdly  saturated  with  oxygen ; 
mdd  pkM  is  the  saturated  combination  ower- 
cafied  ixed  air  and  mephitic  gas. 
CaiMleo-'at^  #.    A  compound  formed  by  the  union 

cf  rarlionSc  acid  with  a  base. 
Cv'-bofl-sa'-ted,  a.    Combined  with  carbon. 
Te  CaK-bo-nize^  v,  a.   To  convert  into  carbon. 
CarM>on-t-xa''-/iaD,  85,  89 :   s.    The  process  of 

Ctfbottixtnf. 
Cm'-Bo-NA, -oo,  or  Car'-bo-nadk,  «•    Meat  cut 

aooss  tD  be  broOed  on  ooals. 
Te  Cai'-bo-Ds'^-do,  v.  a.  To  hack  for  broiling  on  the 


Cak'-bo-itti^'-SK-OCTS,  87  :  a.    Producing  carbon. 
CMa^'BaH'0-'Hrt'''Dmov9y  a.     Composed  of  carbon 

and  hydrogen. 
CMaf'WVK'Cl.Bf  158, 101 :  t.  literally,  a  litae  coal ; 

snpnmriately,  a  gem  at  a  deep  red  colour,  otherwise 

aOed  anthrax ;  auo,  a  round,  hard,  and  painful  tumor. 
Ctl'-btut-clrd,  1 14 :  <r.  Set  with  carbuncles ;  spotted. 
Car-boff'-CO'lar,  a.    Like  a  carbuncle  ;  inflamed. 
Ci»-BCjf'-cu-LA''-r/ON,  158,89:  #.    The  state  of 

bcfaif  ledueed  to  charcoal  or  a  condition  approaditng 
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it;  said  of  the  blasting  of  young  plants  by  exeesthw 
heat  or  cold. 

Car'-bu-uet,  «.    Carbon  combined  with  a  metal. 

Car'-bu-ret-ted,  a.  Combined  with  carbon,  or  hold* 
iog  carbon  in  solution. 

CARCAN  ET=cai'-C(3-n^t,  #.    A  cham  of  jewels. 

CARCASS=car'-ca8S,  *.  The  dead  body  pf  -any 
animal;  the  body  ludicrously:  the  decayed  remains 
of  nny  thing;  the  main  parts  naked  witliout  being 
completed ;  in  gunnery,  a  kind  of  bomb,  so  called  from 
tlie  nbs  of  iron  which  form  it,  resembling  the  ribs  of  a 
human  carcass. 

C  ARC  ERAL=car'-cSr-^l,  a.  Belonging  toaprison. 
Car'-ce-Iage,  99 :  t.   Prison  fees. 

CARCINOMA,  car'-ci-no"-mi,  «.  An  ulcer;  a 
disorder  in  the  eye. 

Car'-ci-nom"-a-toi«,  92, 120:  a.  Tending  to  cancer. 

CARD=c'ard,  76 f  33 :  «.  A  small  square  of  paste- 
board, or  thick  sort  of  paper;  used  fur  purposes  of 
civility,  business,  or  playing  at  games  of  skill  and 
chance;  a  paper  marked  with  the  points  of  the 
compass. 

To  Card,  t».  n.   To  game. 

CARD=card,  33 :  «.  A  comb  to  prepare  wool  for 
spinning. 

7h  Card,  v,  a.    To  comb ;  to  mingle ;  to  disentangle. 

Car'-df  r,  36  :  *.    One  that  cards  wool. 

CARDAMIN  E=car'-d4-inTni,  *.  The  plant  lady- 
smock,  cuckoo-floTK'er,  or  meadow-cress. 

CARDAMOM=car'-d^-m5in,  18:  «.  A  medici. 
nal  aromatic  seed  brought  fh>m  the  East  Indies.  Con- 
tracted fh>m  Cardamomum. 

CARDIAC,  car'-d^ck,  105,  146:  a.  and  «. 

Pertaining  to  the  heart;  exciting  action  in  the  heart 

by  cordial  qualities : — t.  A  cordial. 
Car'-  di-a-cal,  a.    Invigorating  the  spirits ;  cardiac. 

Car''-d/-al'-OF,  (-j^)  *.    The  heart- bum. 
Car'-di-oid,  #.    A  curve  resembling  a  heart. 

CARDINAL,  car'-d^nal,  105:  a.  Principal, 
chief.  The  Cardinal  virtues  arc  Prudence.Temperance, 
Justice,  Fortitude ;  the  Cardinal  point«,  Ea%t,  West, 
North,  South;  the  Cardinal  numbers.  One,  Two, 
Three,  &c  in  distinction  {from  the  Ordinal,  First,  Se- 
cond, Third,  &c. 

Cah^-DZ-N^L,  f.  A  dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church 
next  in  rank  to  the  pope ;  a  woman's  cloak,  red  like  a 
cardinal's. 
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t.    Ilie  office  of  a  cardinal. 


Car'-di-na-lat€^ 
Car'-di-nal-shipi 
CARDOON=car-dQ9Il^  $.  A  sort  of  wild  artichoke. 
CARE=*cart,  4 1  :  #.  Solicitude ;  anxiety ;  charge. 
0^  The  word  is  often  compounded;  as  Cari^-crazedi 
Caref'defying !  Car^-tuHed,  Cartf -worn,  ice 

Care'-fttl,  117:  a.    Anxious;  provident;  watchfUl. 
Care'-ful-ly,  105  :  ad.    Anxiously  ;  heedfully. 
Care^-ful-ness,  «.    Vigilance;  anxiety. 
Care'-lees,  a.    Free  from  care ;  heedless. 
Care'-less-ly,  ad.    Negligently. 
Care'-less-ness, «.     Ueedlessness. 
To  Care,  v,  n.    To  be  anxious ;  to  be  in  concern. 

To  CAREEN=c4-retn',  r.  a.  and  n.  To  Uy  a 
vessel  on  one  side,  in  order  to  calk  and  ( tlien*  ise  re- 
pair the  other : — neu.  To  incline  on  one  sid/  as  a  ship 
under  press  of  sail. 

Ca-reen'-ing,  s.    The  act  of  careening. 

CARENTANE.— See  Quanmline. 

CAREER=c4-rer6',   43 :  «.     A  courso ;  a  race ; 

speed;  procediue. 
To  C^i-rcer',  v,  n.    To  move  or  run  rapidly. 

7b  CARESS=:c5-r5«s',  v.  a.    To  endear ;  to  fondle. 
Ca-ress', «.    An  act  of  ondeannent. 


TIm  sign  =  b  nssd  sfter  modet  of  apelling  that  have  no  irregulority  of  cound. 

Ccmtomantts  inlih-uD,  t.  e,  mitsiont  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  ftio,  166 :  ftkitki  166. 
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CAR0TID«c^-r5t'-id,  a.  A  tern  applied  to  tha 
two  principikl  arteries  which  convey  the  lilood  to  tb« 
lieart. 

To  CAROUSE,  c^-rowz',  137, 189 :  r.  n,  and  a. 

To  drink  larscly. 
Ca-rou'-*f  r,  (-z^r)  *.    A  drinker. 
Ca-roa<e',  f .    A  drinking  match ;  a  qnafflng. 
Ca-rou'-«al,  (-zal)  8,   A  revelling  ;  a  drinking  boot 
CARP=carp,  33 ;  *,    A  pond  ftah. 
To  CARP,  carp,  33  :  v.  n.    literally,  to  nutehiit; 

hence,  to  censure,  to  cavil. 
Car'-pf  r,  36  :  *.    A  caTiller. 
Car'-ping,  a.  and  «.    Captious : — «.  Censure. 
Car'-piDg-li/j  ad.    In  a  cavilling  manner. 
CAR  PAL=car'-pal,  a.    Perlaming  to  the  vrist 
CARPENTER=car'-pgn-t^r,  «.    An  artificer  in 

wood :   if  distinguished  from  a    ioiner.  it  is  becsnse 

the  carpenter  performs  larger  ana  stronger  work. 
Car'-pen-try,  105:  «.    The  trade  or  art  of  acsr- 

penter. 
CARPET=c'ar'-p^t,  76, 14  :  *.  A  covering  on  the 

floor,  wrought  with  the  needle  or  in  the  locmi.    Ts  ht 

on  the  carpet,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 

Carpet-knight,  is  one  knighted  at  court,  and  uoi  in  the 

field.    Carpet-^ealk,  is  a  walk  on  the  smooth  turf  as  on 

a  carpet,  &c. 
To  Car'-pet,  v.  a.    To  spread  witfi  carpets. 
Car'-pet-ing,  s.    Carpets  in  generaL 

CARPOLOGY,  car-p6l'-6-ge>j,  t.    A  treatise  on 

fruits. 
Car-pol'-O-gitt,  s.    One  who  writes  on  fruits. 
Car'>po-litk,  «.    A  petrifkctk>n  of  fruits. 
CARRACK,  CARRAWAY,  &c.-See  Csmck. 

Caraway.  &c. 
CARRIAGE,  CARRIER,  CARROON.-&e 

under  To  Curry. 
CARRICK=dtr'-rTck,  a.    A  Carrirk-bend  (se* 

Carack)  is  a  particular  knot  used  nu  ship-board;  and 

Carrickbits  are  the  supports  of  a  windla»s. 
CARRION,  dtr'-r^-on,  18:  #.  and  a.  Any  flesh 

not  fit  for  human  food:— a.  Reloting  to,  or  feeding  on 

carcases. 
CARRONADE=cl[r'-ron-adt",  *.    A  short  in* 

cannon  originally  made  at  Carron. 
CARROON,  car-roon',  s.    A  species  of  cherry. 
CARROT=car'-rot,  129  :  s.    A  red  esculent  root. 
Car'-rot-y,  a.    Coloured  as  carrots  ;  red. 

CARROWS,  cSr'-rAze,  125,  lb\:t,pi,  StrolUng 
gamesters  in  Ireland. 

To  CARRY,  dir'-re^,  129,  105 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
bear,  convey,  or  transport,  by  sustaining  the  thinC 
carried,  or  causing  it  to  be  sustained.  It  generslly 
implies  motion  from  the  speaker,  and  so  is  oiiposal  to 
bring  and  fetch.  To  carry  away,  in  naval  isnffusge, 
is  to  loose;  To  carry  on,  is  to  prosecute,  to  continue: 
To  carry  through,^^  to  accomplish;  To  carry  «»** 
self,  is  to  bfhave,  demean : — neu.  To  deport  as  reganls 
the  body;  to  convey  as  a  cannon. 

Car'-rioge,  (-ridg*,  120)  *.  The  act  of  carrying; » 
vehicle:  behaviour,  conduct,  manucri. 

Car'-riH?r,  105,  36 :  *.  One  who  carries ;  a  pigw" 
often  used  for  transmitting  intelligence. 

CART=cart,  33  :  *.  A  carriage  in  general ;  (compare 
Car;")  a  carriage  for  luggage  wi  h  two  wheels,  and  so 
distinguished  from  a  waggon,  which  has  four. 

To  Cart,  v,  a,  and  ».  To  carry  or  place  in  a  cart  : 
—neu.  To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

Car'-tage,  #,    The  act  of  carting,  or  a  charge  tor  it. 

Car'-ter,  3G  :  t.    One  who  drives  a  cart. 

Car-roon',  129,  27  :  «.  A  rent  pail  for  driving* 
car  or  cart  in  the  city  of  London. 

Cart'-ITHIOHT,  (-riU,  157,  115)*.  Amakerofowts. 

(t>  The  word  Cart  is  compounded  with  many  otwr 
The  achcmca  entire,  nnd  the  principle*  to  wlikb  the  nam1;ert  refer,  preoedo  the  Dtctionary. 

Foweh:  gaU'-Wi\Aj:  chap'-man  :  p^-pi':  litw:  good:  j'oo, »,  f./eir,  55 :  a,t,\,  &c mn/^il^l* 
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CARET=cart'-€t,  41 :  *.   A  mark  thus  (a)  to  de- 

note  the  place  where  something  has  been  omitted. 
C  ARGO^car'-gi,  «.    The  lading  of  a  ship. 
CARICATURE,  c5r'4-ca-turt",  85,  129:  ».    A 

{jainting  or  description  so  overcharged  as  to  bo  ridicu- 
ous.  without  loein;;  the  resemblance. 

To  Car'-i-ca-ture",  r.  a.    To  ridicule. 

Car'-i-ca-tu"-rist,  «.    One  who  caricatures. 

CARIC0US,cart'-ri-cus,41:  a.  Resembling  a  fig. 

CARIES,  cari'44«,  [Lat]  169:  #.  Rottenneaa 
in  a  bone. 

Ca'-n-oi/8,  120:  a.    Rotten. 

Ca'-r«-0s"-i-ty,  (-OM'4-t^^J.  105)  #.    Rottenness. 

CARINATED,  car"-i-nA'-ted,  85:  a.  Shaped 
like  the  keel  of  a  ship.— Compare  Careen.  [Bot.] 

CARK=cark,  33  :  #.    Care,  anxiety.  [Sidney.] 

To  Cark,  v.  n.    To  be  carcfkil  or  anxious.  . 

Cark'-ing,  «.    Care,  anxiety. 

CARLE,  carl,  189 :  *.    A  brutal  man ;  a  churL 

Car'-lish,  a.    Rude,  churlish.  [Obs.] 

Car'-lish-ness,  *,    Churlishness.  [Lat] 

Car'-lot,  18:  t.    A  countryman.  [Shaks.J 

CARLE,  carl,  189  :  #.    A  kind  of  hemp. 

CARLlNGS,car'-lingz,  158:  $,pl.  Timbers  ly- 
ing foro  and  afl  to  fortify  the  smaller  beams  of  a  ship. 

CARLO VINGIAN,  car'-l&-vTn"-g^-an,  90:  a, 
Peitnining  to  Charlemagne  or  his  race. 

CARMELITE=car'-m51-ite,  *.  and  a.  A  friar 
of  tlie  order  of  Mount  Carmel:— a.  Pertaining  to  the 
order  of  Carmelites ;  also  tlie  epithet  of  a  kinU  of  pear. 

CARMINATIVE,  car-min'-a-tiv,  105  :  *.  and  a. 
Medicine  for  expelling  wind:— <i.  Warming,  anti- 
spasmodic. 

C  ARM  I N  E=car-inTnt',  t,    A  cHmion  paint 

CARNEOUS,car'-n^-us,  1  120:  o.  Having  the 
CARNOUS,  car'-nus,         J 
fleshy. 


qualities     of     flesh ; 


Car-nos'-i-ty,  1 05  :  t.    Fleshy  excrescence. 
Car'-nage,  99  :  «.     Destruction  of  flesh ;  slaughter. 
Car-na'-/ion,  89  :  #.     The  flesh  colour  of  temperate 

climes  }  a  flower  whose  colour  approaches  that  of  flesh. 
Car'-n»-fy,  6  :  t'.  n.    To  form  flesh  in  growth. 
Car'-ni-f/-ca"-/ion,  85, 89  :  «.    A  turning  to  flesh ; 

opposed  to  ossiflcatiou,  or  turning  to  bone. 
Car-niv'-o-row8, 120:  a.    Flesh.eating. 
Car'-ni-Vfll,  *.    The  foast  before  Lent,  that  is,  before 

abstinence  ttova  flesh  is  required. 
CAU'-Nill.,  a.    Fleshly,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 
Car'-nal-ly,  ad.  According  to  thefleth ;  not  spiritually. 
Car'-nal-ness,  i.    Carnality. 
To  Car'-nal-ize,  v.  a.    To  debase  to  carnality. 
Car'-nol-ist,  #.    One  given  to  the  works  of  the  flesh. 
Car'-Uffl-ite,  *.    A  worldly-minded  person. 
Car-nal'-i-ty,  84,  105:  $.    Crossness  of  mind. 
CAR  N  EY=car'-n^,  *.    A  disease  in  horses. 

To  CARNY,  cat'-ni^J,  r.  «.    To  interlard  discourse 

with    hypocritical   terms   or   tones   of  endearment. 

tColloq.) 
CAROCHE,  c^-roosh',  [Fr.]  170:  «.    A  coach. 

[Obs.] 
CAUOL=c5r'-ol,  129, 18 :  *.    (Originally,  a  dance 

w  ith  singing.)    A  song  of  exultation  or  praise ;  a  pioiu 

song. 
To  Car'-ol,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  sing;  to  warble : — act. 

To  celebrate  in  song. 
Cau'-o-i.it"-ic,  85,  88  :  a.    Having,  as  for  festive 

occasion.4,  leaves   and  branches    winding   spirally; 

fe«toone<l. 

CAROMEL=c5r'-i-m€l,  #.    A  French  name  for 
the  smell  of  sugar  at  a  calcining  heat. 


CAS 
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word*.  a»  Onifhont,  Cartjadt,  (a  vile  horw  fit  only 
fix-  a  art,)   CartUoai,  CarlT-rope,  Cartf-rut,    CarV- 

carte:,  cart,  33 :  «.    LiteraUy,  a  card  or  rilp  of 

paper;  appropriately,  a  bill  of  fare  at  a  Uvem.  [Fr.] 
Carte-blaiicAX,(-bl5Dg8h,[Fr.]  170)  #.  A  blank 

paper  iotnuted  to  a  person  to  be  filled  np  as  he  pleases. 
Car-4el',  a.    An  agreement  between  lu»tile  states  rc- 

latire  to  exdiange  of  prisoners ;  a  ship  commissioned 

\D  exchanire  prisoners;  a  challenge. 
r^  Car-tel%  r.  a.    To  challenge,  to  defy. 

Cai'-tu-lar-y,  129,  105 :  #.  A  place  where  records 
are  kept. 

CAH-TCHWf',  «•  (Senerally,  a  drawing  on  large  paper ; 
lame  partieolariv,  a  design  on  strong  paper  to  be  after- 
wards calked  thxoogh,  and  transferred  on  the  fresh 
plaster  of  a  walL  and  painted  in  fresco. 

Cia-TOtrcH',  r-taSsh,  [Fr.]  170)  *.  OriginaUy,  the 
paper  in  whicn  charges  of  powder  and  ball  were  made 
ap :  henc«.  a  case  of  whatever  kind  for  holding  powder 
and  ball ;  a  wooden  bomb  filLd  with  shot ;  a  discharge 
or  pass  given  to  a  soldier;  a  roll  adorning  the  cornice 
of  a  pillar. 

CAa^-TRlDOB,  «.  A  corruption  of  Cartouch ;  a  case 
rmitaiTiing  a  charge*  for  a  gun.  Cartridges  without 
baU  axe  called  blank  cartridges. 

Cai"-tridge-pa'-per,  *.  The  paper  in  which  musket 
ehariges  are  made  up. 

Car'-tridge-box,  183  :  #.  The  box  for  cartridges 
which  infantry  wear  su8petidt>d  by  a  belt. 

CARTESIAN,  car-te'-zh'an,  90:  a.  and  #.  Per- 
tuning  to  the  pliilosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  a  Frenchman, 
who  dMd  in  1650.  the  principal  feature  in  whose  doc- 
trine was  that  of  vortices  round  the  sun  and  planets  :— 
t.   A  foUower  of  Des  Cartes. 

CARTHUSIAN,  car-ttu'-zli'an,  90:  *.  and  a, 
A  monk  of  the  Chartreuse,  a  monastery  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Grenoble  in  FsAncc.  The 
order  ta.or  was.  remarkable  for  austerity :— a.  Relating 
to  the  Carthusians. 

CARTILAGE,  car'-t^-lig<,  99:  t,  GrUUe.  a 
soMOth  and  solid  body,  softer  than  a  bone,  but  harder 
than  a  ligament. 

Car'-ti-lay'-i-notts,  (-!5d'-ge-uus,  120)  a.  Con- 
sisting of.  or  pertaining  to  cartilage. 

CARTOON,  CARTOUCH,  CARTRIDGE, 
Jtc. — See  under  Carte. 

CARUCATE,  fAx'-oo-chty  129, 109  :  i.  As  much 
land  as  a  team  can  plouuh  in  a  year.  The  word  is  re- 
lated to  Cart.  &c.  and  the  same  meaning  is  sometimes 
expreseed  by  Carre ;  as,  a  carve  of  land. 

CARUNCLE,  car'-ung-cl,  129,  158,  101:  i.  A 
•mall  protubt'rdnce  of  flesh. — Compare  Corneous,  &c. 

Ca-raif^"<:u-la'-ted,  a.    Having  a  protuberance. 

To  CARVE=carve,  76 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  cut  into 
elegant  forms ;  to  cut  in  order  to  distributo  at  table ; 
to  cut  generally ;  to  hew : — neu.  To  cut  any  material ; 
to  cut  meat. 

Car'-v^,  36 :  #.   A  sculptor ;  one  tiud  carves  at  table. 

Car'-yiDi^,  $.    The  art  or  act  of  one  that  carves. 

CARYATES,cXi'-^a"-t^ez,  129,^  ».pl.   Figures 
105,  101  :  I  ofwomenserv- 

CA RY ATIDES,       ar'-i-Xf'-l-  f  ing  to  support 
dkiXt  92 :  J    entablatures. 

The  practice  originated  with  the  Greeks,  who,  to  com- 
memorate the  taking  of  Carya,  represented  the  female 
captives  in  this  manner. 

CA  SCADE^rtcas-cidc',  «.    A  cataract ;  a  waterfall. 

CASE=kacc,  152:  «.  literaUy.  that  which  foils, 
cooes,  or  happens:  an  event;  hence,  the  particular 
state,  condition,  or  circumstances  that  befal  a  person, 
or  in  which  he  is  placed;  question  relating  to  parti- 
cular persons  or  things ;  representation  of  any  fact  or 
auestion ;  the  variation  of  nouns,  or  the  forms  they 
ffUl  into:  Action  on  thg  ease,  is  so  called  in  law,  be- 
cause the  wlttjle  case  is  set  down  in  the  writ.  The  re- 
lations of  this  word  are  under  Casual. 


CASE=rkaCi,  152  :  *.  That  which  encloses  or  coii- 
tains;  a  covering,  box,  or  sheath:  the  cover  ur  skiu 
of  an  animal ;  tlM  outer  part  of  u  building. 

To  Case,  (kac*)  v.  a.    To  put  in  a  case  ;  to  cover. 

Ca'-sing,  t.    Tlie  c»vteriug  of  any  thing. 

To  Casbt-har-dEN,  114:  v,  a.  To  harden  on  Uio 
outside,  particularly  iron,  of  which  the  exterior,  by 
casehardening,  becomes  steel 

CASs'-iTNiFB,  (-Dife,  157)  i,  A  large  knife  generally 

kept  in  a  case. 
Case^-suot,  9,    Old  iron  or  balls  in  cases  and  so 

shot  ftom  a  cannon. 
Casb'-woum,   14]  :   «.    A  worm  tliat  mokes  itsilf 

a  case. 
Cass'-m ATE,  «.    A  vault  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion. 
Casb'-UBNT,  (cazi'-mdnt,  151 )  «.  Generally,  some 

part  (tf  a  house,  or  of  that  which  covers  and  protects ; 

and  hence,  appropriately,  a  window. 
Ca'-SEHN,  (ca'-zern,  151)  s.  A  lodgement  or  small 

barracks  for  soldiers  between  the  houiics  of  a  furtided 

towu  nnd  the  ramparts. 
Cais'-soN,  or  Cais-SOOn',  #.    A  chest  of  bombs  or 

r)wder;  a  wooden  case  or  ft-ame.  [Fr] 
SEOUS,  ca'-sh'us,  90:  a.    Resembling  cheese. 

CASII=caah,  #.  Money,  properly  ready  money,  or 
money  in  a  case  or  box. 

K>  It  is  a  word  often  compounded}  as  Cash-accounf, 
Cash'-hook,  Cashl'keeper,  &c. 

To  Cash,  V,  a.    To  turn  into  money. 

Co-sh/er',  (cJ-shCir',  103)  *.  He  that  has  charge 
of  the  money;  or  who  superintends  the  books,  pay- 
ments, and  receipts  of  a  bank. 

CASHEWNUT,ca-Hlioo'-nut,  127:  *.  The  nut 
of  the  cashew-tree  in  the  Eart  Indies. 

CASHIER. — See  under  Cash  and  also  under  Cass. 

CASK=cSsk,  11:  *.  A  hollow  vessel  generally, 
but  appropriately  a  vessel  formed  by  staves,  heading, 
and  hoops ;  the  quantity  held  in  a  cask. 

To  Cask,  V.  a.    To  put  into  a  cask. 

Cask'-£T,  ]  4 :  «.  Originally,  perhaps,  a  small  cask, 
but  now  a  small  clegunt  box  for  je\iels  or  similar  arti- 
cles.   It  is  also  used  for  gasket,  the  name  of  a  rope. 

To  Cas'-ket,  v,  a.    To  put  into  a  casket 

CASQfTE,  [Fr.]  170:  s,    Ahehnet 

To  CASS=caa8,  r.  a.    To  annul ;  to  break.  [Obs.] 

To  Cas-sate',  v.  a.    To  vacato,  to  invalidato. 

Cas-sa'-Zion,  89 :  t.    A  making  null. 

To  C^-suj£r',  (c^-sheer',  103)  r.  a.  To  dismiss. 

Ca-shiVr'-er,  36  :  a.    Ouo  who  cashiers. 

CASSAVI,  ca8'-s4-v^\),  105:  1  *.    a  plant  ftom 

CASSADA  =  c5s'-sa-dd,  98:  J  which  a  kind  of 
bread,  and  also  tapioca,  are  made. 

CASSIA,  cash'-yJ,  90 :  *.  A  sweet  spice  extracted 
from  the  bark  of  a  tree  very  like  cinnamon ;  a  genus 
of  plants  much  ased  in  mfdicinc. 

CASSIDONY,cas'-s^-d5n4v>  105:  t.  The  plant 
stickodoro ;  a  mineral  of  which  vases  are  often  made. 

CASSIMERE,  caj»'-se-mert",  *.  A  thin  wooUen 
cloth. 

CASSINO,  cas-se'-Du,  104 :  *.   A  game  at  cards. 

CASSITERIA,  cij»'-8^-tert"-^-i,  105,2:  *.  p/, 
Substances  of  tin;  crystals  with  nu  admixture  'of  tin. 
The  word  is  barbarously  formed  from  CassWeron,  tin. 

CASS0CK=ca»'-80ck,  s,  Orijginolly  an  outward 
dress  or  cloak,  and  in  this  sense  allied  to  (3ase ;  after- 
wards a  vestment  worn  bv  clerjfvmen  Hnrfertlieir  gowns. 

CASSOWARY,  cfis^-'sA-wA'-r^^i,  105:  *.  A  largo 
bird  of  prey  in  the  East  Indies. 

To  CAST  (pret.  and  part,  the  same)  recast,  11 : 
».  a.  and  n.  To  throw,  to  fling:  of  this,  the  original 
sense  of  the  word,  all  the  other  senses  are  either  iigu- 
rative  derivations,  or  modiflcaliuns  by  adverbial  par- 
ticles, such  as,  about,  aside,  away,  down,  forth,  off'^  out, 

Th«  sign  ■s.  b  used  after  mode*  of  •p«Uing  that  hav*  no  irre^Iarity  of  •ouad. 

Con»onani$:  mlsh-un,  t.  e«  miition,  165:  vizh-un,  t.  e,  viv'on,  165:  ihtn,  166 :  ftL^o,  166, 
85 


CAS 

mp,  npon.  Thui,  To  cast,  as  a  law  term.  Is  to  thraw 
or  fling  figaratiTely,  that  is,  to  defeat  the  party  either 
by  criminal  or  civil  process ;  thus  again,  To  Cast  a 
braxcn  statue,  is,  to  throw  liquid  brass  into  the  mould 
in  order  to  form  the  statue;  so  also,  to  cast  the  charac- 
ters in  a  play,  is,  to  throw  the  characters  into  certain 
hands  for  representing  them;  and  hence  To  Cast,  may 
signify  to  contrive  generally.  l*he  modified  meanings 
which  are  given  by  the  adverbial  particles,  are  like- 
wise either  plain  or  figurative.  Thus,  To  east  avajf, 
may  signify,  simply,  to  throw  away,  or,  figuratively* 
to  make  shipwreck;  To  cast  up,  is,  simply,  to  throw 
up,  to  vomit ;  or  figuratively,  to  throw  the  eye  up  a 
line  of  figures,  or  to  throw  them  into  one  heap ;  and 
hence,  to  compute  generally;  and  so  of  the  other  nar- 
ticles : — nev.  To  throw,  the  object  thrown  being  ugn- 
rative  and  understood,  as  the  mind  or  the  thoughts ;  to 
be  capable  of  being  thrown  at  moulded ;  to  receive  a 
certain  shape;  to  warp ;  to  incline  or  fkll  off. 

Cast,  $.  The  act  of  casting;  a  throw;  the  thing 
thrown;  the  distance  thrown;  a  throwing  off.  as  of 
trained  hawks ;  a  stroke  or  touch ;  motion  of  the  eye; 
asquint;  the  throw  of  dice;  the  chance  of  a  throw; 
chance  ;  the  mould  which  is  to  give  a  form  to  the  thing 
thrown  into  it ;  the  form  so  received;  the  figure  itself; 
exterior  appearance;  tendency  to  some  appearance, 
particularly  in  colours;  manner,  air,  mien. 

Cast'- a -way,  *.  One  abandoned  by  God;  a  re- 
probate. 

Cast'-er,  36 :  #.  A  thrower ;  a  calculator ;  a  small 
box  or  cruet  ont  of  which  the  contents  are  shaken,  as 
a  pep'perK»8tor  (often  improperly  written  Castor) ;  a 
small  wheel  on  a  swivel  on  which  fUmlture  is  cast  or 
rolled  on  the  floor. 

Cast'-ingft.  Act  of  throwing,  discarding;  or  founding. 

Cast'-ing-net, «.  A  net  which  is  thrown  into  the 
water  and  then  drawn. 

Cast'-ing-vote,  or  Cast'-ing-voice,  #.  The  vote 
which  cuts  the  balance  when  opinions  were  equally 
di\nded. 

Cast'-ling,  f.    An  abortion. 

CASTALIAN,cfa-ta'-l4-an,  146:  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Muses'  spring  or  fountain  on  Mount  Parnassus. 

CASTANET=xdb'-t(J-li5t",  *.  An  instrument  used 
in  pairs  to  rattle  in  the  hands  while  dancing. 

CASTE,  cSst,  189  :  s,  A  name  by  which  each  tribe 
or  class  of  Hindoos  is  distinguished. 

CASTELLAN,    CASTELLATED,    &c  — See 

under  Castle. 
To  CASTIGATE,  dts'-ti-gite,  v.  a.    To  chastise. 
Cas^-ti-ga'-tor,  33 :  *.    One  who  corrects. 

Caa^-ti-ga'-tor-y,  a.   and  #.    Corrective;—*,  A 

ducking  stool. 
Cas'-ti-gV-Zion,  85,  89:  #.  Penance;  chastisement 

CASTILE-SOAP,  cas-teil'-sAap,  104:  #.  A  sort 
of  refined  soap,  generally  used  as  a  medicine. 

CASTLE,  cas'-sl,  11,  156, 101:  t.  A  fortress,  or 
fortified  house.  CasUes  in  the  air,  are  groundless 
projects. 

(»•  The  word  is  variously  compounded ;  as  Castle-builder, 
Cat'tte-crowned,  CaStle-gunrd,  (a  feudal  tenure  so 
called,)  CasTtle-ward,  (a  tax  for  the  support  of  watch 
and  ward  in  a  casUe,)  &c 

Cas'-Zlfd,  (-8ld,  1 14)  a.    Having  a  castle  or  castles. 

Cas'-Zle-ry,  *.    The  government  of  a  castle. 

Cas'-Zlet,  «.    A  small  castle. 

Cas'-tel-l^h,  12 :  *.    The  governor  of  a  castle. 

Cas'-tel-lan-y,  #.    The  lordship  of  a  castle. 

Cas"-tel-la'-ted,  85  ;  a.    Turreted,  like  a  castle. 

Cas'-tel-la^-Zion,  89 :  «.    The  fortifying  of  a  house. 

C ASTOR=dt8'-tor,  38 :  *.  A  beaver ;  a  beaver  hat 

C:^  Castor  and  Pollux  are  two  stars  also  called  Gemini. 
In  meteorology  the  same  wordi  signify  a  fiery  meteor 
which  appears  sometime*  sticking  to  tlie  side  of  a  ship 
in  the  form  of  balls. 

CASTOR.OIL=ca8'-tor-oir',  38,  29 :  t.  An  oil 
obtained  from  the  nuts  or  seeds  of  a  high  plant,  Palma 


CATA. 

Christi,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  used  as  m  mild 
cathartic.  There  is  another  medicinal  substance  called 
Castor,  a  powerful  anti-spasmodic,  obtained  from  th« 
Beaver. — See  Castor.  Tne  oil  is  probably  so  called 
fV.>ra  the  vessel  it  is  kept  in*: — See  Caster  under  To 
Cast 

CASTRA=dt«'-tr^,#.|»/.  Soldiers*  quarter*.  [Lat.] 
Ca8'-tra-me-ta"-/ion,  85,  89 :  #,    Tlie  act  of  mea. 

suring  or  tracing  out  the  form  of  a  camp. 
Cas-tren'-tian,  (-sh'an,  147)  a.  Relating  to  a  camp. 

To  CASTRATE=ci«'-trite,  v.  a.  To  emaMsuUte; 

to  render  imperfect 
Cas-tra'-/ton,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  emasculating. 

CA8-TILi'-T0,  (-tr4'-ti,  [Ital.]  170)  «.  A  singer  who 

is  a  eunuch. 

C  ASTREL-c&.'-trdl, «,    A  kind  of  hawk. 

CASUAL,  dbth'-'oo-ai,  147,  62:  a.  (Compare 

Case)  Accidental,  fortuitous. 
Cai'-a-al-ly,  105  :  ad.    Accidentally. 
Cas'-u-al-ness,  *.    Accidentalness. 
Cas'-u-al-ty,  «.   Accident ;  an  event  by  chance. 
CAjy-u-isT,  *.    One  who  studies  and  resolves  case*  of 

conscience. 
Ca«'-u-U"-tic,  88 :  la.   Relating  to  cases  of  con. 
Ca«'-a-i8"-ti-Col,     /  science. 

Car-u-is-try,  *.    The  science  of  supposing  situatioas 

and  nicely  Imlancing  motives  of  action. 
CAT=cSt^  *.    A  domestic  animal  that  catches  mice  : 

asortofvessel.ftom  which,  as  is  supposed,  the  Oit- 

water  ui  Plymouth  is  called;  a  double  tripod  which. 

as  a  cat  is  said  to  do,  always  foils  on  its  fcet 
Cat'-a-moun-tain,  #.    A  wild  cat 

Cat'-cal,  (-ciwl,  112)  *.  A  squeaking  instrument 
formerly  common  among  the  audience  in  playhouses. 

Cat'-gU^  t.  A  string  for  musical  instruments  made 
of  the  intestines  of  animals,  originally  perhaps  of  the 
cat:  a  species  of  linen  or  canvas- with  wide  interstices, 

Cat'-head,  120  :  «.  A  strong  beam  over  a  ship's  bows. 

Cat'-kinf,  f.  p/.  Imperfect  flowers  resembling  cats' 
tails. 

Cat'-ling, «.  A  dismembering  knife  used  by  soi^oons ; 
literally,  a  little  cat 

ST-  The  same  word  (kU,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
many  other  terms  and  phrases ;  Catf-6loek,Cat*-karpim^, 
(ropes,)  Catf -holes.  Cat -hook,  are  names  used  on  ship- 
board; CatW-eye,  Caf'siher,  Cn^-sa/f.  are'terms  in  mi- 
neralogy; Cat's'fmt,  Caf-mint,  Cat'S-tail,  are  pianU: 
Caf-fish.U  a  fish  found  in  the  West  Indies.  A  Cat  ta 
the  pan  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  a  corruption  of 
cate  in  the  pan,  and  means  a  falsehood  given  out  as 
coming  firom  one  who  did  not  originate  it  A  Cai-o-nine 
tails,  is  a  whip  with  nine,  or  with  several  lashes :  a 

*"  Cat's-paw,  is  one  whom  another  uses  in  roguery  to 
screen  himself:  Catsup  is  improperly  used  for  Catchup, 
which  see. 

To  Cat'-«r-waui,  36,  26 :  t>.  «.  To  make  a  noisa 
as  cats  in  rutting  time. 

Cat"-er-waalMDg,  85 :  t.  Ilie  cryof  cats;  a  nolss 

as  of  cats. 

CATA-,  A  prefix,  in  words  of  Greek  origra,  signifying 
opposition,  against,  or  contrariety;  ^nnder.  down,  or 
downward;  and  completion,  part  by  part  or  intensive, 
ness. 

O:^  For  any  word  formed  with  CaU-,  which  is  not  in  iu 

alphabetical  place,  search  to  CathoUoon. 
CAr-^i-BAi^'-TiST,  t.    One  who  is  oppoted  to  bap. 

tism;  an  AntibapUst 
Cat'-.i-chub"-si8,  (-cre'-8i8,  161)  #.  A  figure  of 

speech  contrary  to  proper  use,  or  the  forcing  of  a  wMd 

to  stand  for  an  object  of  one  sense,  which  is  proper 

only  for  another,  as  beautiful,  in  speaking  of  sounds, 

and  hard,  in  speaking  of  colours. 
Cat'-a-cAres^-ti-cal,  a.    Forced  in  expression. 
Cat'-^-cou 8"-TiC8,  t.  pi.    The  science  of  echoes,  or 

of  sounds  produced  oppositely. 
t»-  For  any  word  formed  with  Cata-,  which  is  not  in  iU 


alphabeticalplacc,searchfh)mCatabaptisttoCatholicon. 
The-  achcmes  entire,  aod  Um  principles  to  wtiich  ttie  numbm  rafer,  prwml*  tb«  Dfctkmwy 

yowtU :  ga.t'-wA^ :  dtajZ-man :  pa-pi' :  \U :  g^  :  j'35,  i.  e.jew,  55  :  a,  e,  \,  Ac.  mule,  \7\. 


CATA- 


CAT 


89-  For  mtxr  word  fcnned  with  Goto-,  which  is  not  io  its 
alphabetieal  place,  search  ftom  Catabaptist  to  Catho- 
Ikxm. 

CjLr^d-Fasatf'-ics,  (-fon'-icks,  163)  «.  pi,    Cata- 


CAT''A-FVtJ''TAf  #.    A  militaxy  engine  for  throwing 

■tooea  agaJmst  an  objeet. 
Cat'-«-pel''-tic,  a.    Pertainhig  to  a  catapnlta. 

Cat-op'-tron,  18:  «,    That  Which  rellecta  on  oppO' 

site  iaage;  a  mirror. 
CaiHK/-tric8,  «.  p/.    The  doctrine  of  reflected  rays 

cf  light. 
Cat-op'-tr^-cali  a.    Relating  to  catoptrics. 
Cat-op^'SiSy  f .     A  morbid  quickness  of  Tiaion. 
Cat^-^^i-op^-tric,  a,    Beflectiog  light. 

CAi'-B-ooit-r,  idLtf'k-eor-^  129, 105)  t.  [Cata. 
egocev.]  Something  affirmed  or  oppoied  to  a  contrary 
sAcmadon;  an  affirmation;  a  class  or  predicament 
stgnilled  by  a  term  of  snch  general  import  as  to  contain 
nnder  it  a  great  number  Jof  genera  and>pocies;  the 
cateforifBa  laid  down  by  Aristotle  are,  substance,  quan- 
tity. qQali|^.  relation,  place,  time,  situation,  possession, 
actjonj.  auuBciiig. 

Cat'-e-^r^'-i-calj  a.  Affirmative :  adequate;  abso- 
late  or  poaitiTe  as  opposed  to  hypothetical  This  last, 
wfckh  tt  the  most  common  meaning  of  the  word,  is  not 
contained  in  the  substantive  Category. 

Cat'-e-gor"-t-cal-ly,  atL   Positively. 

CATAMARAN,  CATAMITE,  CATCH,  Ac- 
See  after  all  the  emnponnds  of  Cata- : — Catamoun- 
TAI1i,Catcal,  &c^  Catbrwaul,  see  under  Cat. 

CATACOMB,  cStf-5-cAmt,  116,  156  :  t.  A  cave 
wmitr  gTOood  Cor  the  burial  of  the  dead.^ — See  Cata-. 

Cms'-asulct,  9m  A  rushing  down  of  waters. — See 
lower  the  same  word  with  another  sense. 

Ci-taiirb',  (cJ-tar',  164)  «.  A  deflnxion  or  run. 
■ing  doms  of  mucus  from  the  nose,  eyes,  &c»  the  effect 
cfwfaat  Is  commonly  called  a  cold;  a  cold. 

Co-taf'-rAal,  o,    IVrtainSng  to  a  cold. 

Cj-taZ-tro-phb,  (-fk,  163,  101)  #.  Tlie  »ub- 
fersioa  or  fiill  of  events,  oy  which  a  dramatic  or  other 
pieoe  is  concluded;  a  final  event;  a  disaster. 

Cj-THsZ-OBif  L,  «.  and  a.  The  place  where  a  bishop 
sets  d»wn  officially ;  the  see  or  seat  of  a  bishop ;  the 
pvtttcipal  church  within  the  see:~a.  Pertaining  to  a 
lashop's  seat  or  see. 

CafV-e-dra-ted,  2:  a.  Relating  to  the  chair  or  office 

<rfa  teacher. 
CATB^-^^TJiBf  «.     A  surgical   instrument  which  is 

thmst  dnwn  or  into  a  passage  in  order  to  ofen  it 

To  CATENATE,  &c.— See  after  all  the  compounds 
efCala-. 

CATACLYSM,  cat^-J-clTzm,  158 :  *.  A  thorough 

or  violent  washing  or  deluge. — See  Cata-. 
Cat'-ao-MAt"-ic,  88  :  a.  Having  the  quality  of  con- 

icfidating  thoroughly,  or  part  hy  part. 
Cat'-.^-okaph,  1 63 :  t.    A  description  part  by  part ; 

apneopriately,  the  first  draught  of  a  picture. 
QkT 'A'Wacf '-TiCt  s.     IIa\-ing  a  violent  or  sudden 

ending :  stopping  or  halting  short,  as  a  verse  when  the 

Ia«t  foot  b  defixttve. 

CAT^-^c-LKp'-sr,  #.    A  sudden  suppression  of  motion 

and  sensation. 
C^r'-A-JAiauB,  (-log,  107)  s.    A  list  of  particulars, 

p*rt  hj  ptrt,  one  by  oa^. 
To  C^t'O-yogue,  V.  a.    To  make  a  list  of. 
Cj|-TAi.'-r-ai8,  105  :  >.  A  loosening,  part  hy  pari; 

diMolation. 
CAy-^-ME^-xf-^i.,  a.    Month  by  month ;  monthly. 
Cit'-.^-pafm,  158:   «.     A  powder-mixture  for  the 

complete  sprinkting  of  the  body. 

t>  For  an^  word  fmned  with  Cata-,  which  is  not  in  its 
atpbabetical  ^ace,  search  from  Catabaptist  to  Catho* 


fky"  For  any  wonl  formed  with  Cata  .  which  is  not  in  its 
nIphubiUcal  place,  search  from  Catabaptist  to  Catho- 
licon. 

Cai'-^-PHRact,  163:  #.  Heavy  armour  for  the 
cumpleU  protection  of  the  body ;  a  horseman  completely 
armc<l. 

Cat'^^-plasm,  158 :  «.    A  plaster  or  poultice  spread 

completely  over  the  part  aflected. 
Cat'--4-iiact,  s.     a  substance  that  compielely  fidls 

over  and  covers  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the  diticase  so 

produced.    See  the  same  word  higher  with  another 

seuse. 

To  Cat'-e-cotse,  (cat'-^-kTze,  161,  137)  v,  a, 
[Cata-pchise.]  To  instruct  by  the  intentite  exercise  of 
tlie  voice  1)uth  in  asking  questions  and  receiving  an- 
swers ;  to  question ;  to  try  by  questioning. 

Cai'-e-chl'Setf  (-z^r)  s,    Oue  who  catechises. 

Cat'-e-cAi-»inp,  s.    Interrogation. 

Cat/j-e-ckunkf  (-kTzm,  158)  #.  A  form  of  instruc- 
tion by  questions  and  answers. 

Cat'-e-cAist,  (-ktst)  #.    One  appointed  to  catechise. 
Cat'-o-cAis-ti-cal,  a.     Instructing  by  question  and 

answer. 
Cat'-e-^^et"-!C,  88 :   la.    Consisting  of  questions 
Cat'-^-cAet"-i-c^l,       /  and  answers. 

Cat'-e-cAet"-*-cal-Iy,  ad.    In  the  way  of  question 

and  answer. 
Cat'-e-cAu"-men,  s.    One  who  is  yet  in  the  rudi- 

ments  of  Christi.inity  ;  a  pupil  little  advanced. 
Cat'-e-cAu-men''-i-cn1,a.  Belonging  to  atcchumons. 

C^-riTAR'-Tic,  (c^-ZAar'-ttck)  a.  and  s.  [Cuta-har- 
tic.^  That  completely  cleanses  or  purges: — s,  A  pur- 
gative medicine. 

Ca-Mar'-ti-cal,  a.    Purgative. 

Ca/A'-a-rist,  *.    A  puritan. 

Cath'-o-lic,  (caA'-A-lick)  a.  and  *.  [Cata-holic] 
That  completely  includes  or  runs  through  the  wliole: 
universal  or  general ;  the  catholic  church,  or  catholic 
religion,  is,  literally,  the  universal  christian  church  or 
religion;  si)ecially,  the  Roman  church  or  religion; 
hence,  cntliolic,  in  a  special  sense,  means  Komuu: 
s.  A  papist. 

Co-Mol'-i-CrtI,  a.    General,  universal. 

Ca-Mol'-i-cUm,  (-sTzm,  158)  s.   Adherence  to  the 

catholic  church. 
Ca-/Aol'-i-Con,  S»    A  universal  medicine. 
S:^'  Here  end  the  words  compounded  with  the  Greek 

prefix  Cata-. 

CATAMARAN=c5t'-a-raa-r«n",  s,   A  raft. 

CATAMlTE=c5t'-a-mIte,  *.  A  boy  kept  for  hea- 
then  vices. 

CATA  MOUNTAIN,  &c.— See  under  Cat  Ca- 
tacomb, &c.,  under  the  compounds  of  Cata-.  < 

To  CATCH=c5tch,     1  v.  a.  and  n.  To  scire ;  to 
I  Caught,  ct^fit,  162:    >  lay  hold  on  ;   to  seize  by 
Caught,  ctwt,  162:     J  pursuit;  to  intercept  fldl- 
ing;  to  ensnare;  to  entangle;   to  receive  infection. 
To  catch  at,  to  attempt  to  catch :—«««.  To  be  conta- 
gious; to  lay  hold  suddenly. 
(fc>*  This  verb  also  has  the  regidar  prct.  and  part. 
Catch,  S,     Seizure ;  an  advantage  taken  ;  a  snatch ; 
any  thing  that  catches ;  a  song  the  parts  of  which  are 
caught  up  by  different  singers ;  a  small  swift  vessel, 
often  written  hetch. 

Catch'-fl-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  bo  caught. 
Catch'-er,  *.    One  who  catches. 
Catcu'-UP,  s,    a  sauce  mode  flrom  mushrooms. 
CATCH'-PBN-Nr,  *.    A  worthless  publication. 
Catch'-polr,  s,    A  bum-baililT. 
Catch'-woud,  141  :  «.    A  word  under  the  last  line 
of  a  page  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  next. 

CATKCIIISE,  &C. — See  among  the  compounds  of 
Catan 


The  sign  :=  Is  used  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  bare  no  irragulnrity  of  sonnd. 

CoHOonanIs:  mish-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165:  vizh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165:  ttiu,  166 :  th^n,  166. 
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CAU 

To  CATENATE=cat'-^-nit^  r.  a.    To  connect 

by  liuk« ;  tu  chain. 
Cat'-e-lia"-/i(/n,  85,  89 :  *.    Regular  connection. 
Cat'-€-na"-n-an,  41,  101,  VI  i  a,    UeUting  to  a 

chnin  :  like  a  chain. 
To  CATER=ci'-t^r,  36  :  v.  a.    To  provido  food. 
Ca'-t^r,  t,    A  caterer.  [Ob«.] 
Ca'-ter-^r,  129;  #.    A  purveyor. 
Ca'-ter-ess,  «.    A  woman  who  provides  food. 
Ca'-ter-jf,  *.    The  depository  of  victuals  porchaaed. 
CaTKS,  «. /?/.    Viands;  provisions;  dainties. 
6:>  Cater,  the  Ani^licized   form  of  quatrt,  four,  has  of 

course  no  relationship  to  these  words. 

CATERPlLLAR=c5t"-<fr-pii'-lar,  85,  36,  34 : 

9.  An  insect;  a  grub;  a  plant. 
CATERWAUL,  CATGUT,  &c.— See  under  Cat 
CATHARTIC,  &c   CATHEDRAL,  &c,  CA- 
THOLIC, &c.  CATOPTRON,&c.— See  among 
the  compoimds  of  Cata-. 

CATKI^IS,  CATLING,  &c.— See  under  Cat. 

CATONIAN,  c<3-to'-n^an,  90:  a.  Grave,  severe 
as  Cato. 

CATSUP,  properly  Catchup. — See  under  To  Catch. 

CATTLEl,  cat'-tl,  101  :  «.    Beasts  of  pasture. 

CAUDA L=cJ'«'-dal,a.  Relating  to  an  animal's  tail. 
Caa'-d ate,  a ,    Having  a  tail. 

CAUDLE,  ctw'-dl,  101 :  «.  'a  warm  drink  mixed 
with  wine.  &c.  given  to  women  in  childbed. 

To  Cau'-dl^,  V,  a.  To  make  into  caudle  ;  to  warm 
as  caudle ;  to  indulge  as  with  caudle. 

CAUF=sca\tf,  *.    A  chest  to  keep  fish  alive  In  water. 

CAUK=sct>Bk,  s.    A  coarse  kind  of  spar. 

CAUL=:Ca>Bl,  9,  A  net  for  the  hair ;  a  membrane 
covering  the  intestines;  a  membrane  sometimes  en- 
compassing the  head  of  a  child  when  bom. 

CAULIS=ct>BMTss,  «.    A  stalk  or  herbaceous  stem. 

CaU'le^t'-ceot,  a.    Having  a  perfect  stem. 

Caa-lif-er-otfs,  129,  120  :  a.    Having  a  stalk. 

Cau'-line,  105  :  a.    Growing  out  of  the  main  stem. 

Cau'-li-form,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  stalk. 

Ca  tn.'-/-Fi.ow-ER,  1 1 9  :  #.     A  species  of  cabbage. 

CAULDRON  and  CAULK.— See  Caldron  and 
Calk. 

To  CAUPONATE==cJ>»'-pA-natc,  v.  n.    To  keep 

a  victualling  house. 
To  Cau'-po-Dize,  v,  n.    To  sell  wine  or  victuals. 

CAUSALTY,  cau)z'-al-t^,  «.  Among  miners,  the 
lighter  parts  of  ore  carried  off  by  washing. 

CAUSE,  cl\KZ,  151,  189:  «.  That  which  produces 
or  effects,  a  notion  arising  out  of  that  constitution  of 
the  mind  by  which,  when  two  conditions  or  events 
never  occur  except  in  sequence,  the  one  which  alwoys 
occurs  first  is  deemed  necessary  to  the  other;  and 
since,  in  every  such  cose,  the  nund  is  unable  to  per- 
ceive why  they  are  tlius  necessarily  connected,  except 
by  perceiving  them  to  be  ports  of  other  seq»»ences  or 
conditions,  and  so  ad  injtnitum,  it  rcsU  finally  in  the 
belief  of  a  snpreme  will  as  the  great  Cause  ofall  things ; 
— the  reason  or  motive  that  urg^;  the  object  sought, 
pniperly  called  FiohI  cause,  and  so  distinguished  from 
Edicient  cause;  sake;  party;  pursuit.  Seo  also  lower. 

To  Cau*r,  r.  a.    To  effect  as  an  agent 

CauZ-a-bl^,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  caused. 

Cau^-al,  12  :  a.    Relating  to  or  implying  causes. 

Catw'-al-Iy,  ad.    According  to  the  order  of  causes. 

Cau-»al'-i-ty,  81  :  #.    The  agency  of  a  cause. 

Cau'-«a-ti  ve,  98,  1 05  :  a.  That  expresses  a  cause  or 
reason  ;  that  effects  as  an  agent 

Cau'-«a-tive-ly,  ad.    in  a  causative  manner. 

Ca(i-«a'-/ioD,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  cause. 

Cau-#a'-tor,  38  :  #.   A  causer. 


CAV 

Cauje'-less,  o.    Original ;  having  no  just  rMsoa. 
CatMtf'-less-ly,  ad.    Without  cause  or  reason. 
Cau^^-less-ness,  s.    The  state  of  being  canaelMS. 
Cau'-^^r,  36 :  «.    One  who  causes. 
Cause,  «.    A  suit,  action,  or  legal  ^ocess. 
Cau«-id'-i-€al,  81 :  a.    Belating  to  a  pleader. 
CAUSEY,  d^'-z^  \  151 :  «.  A  ckatttt^e, 

CAUSEWAY,  c4>»z'-wiij.    J  or    way    raued   and 

rived. 
UTEL.~See  under  Caution. 
CA  UTERY,  ctV-tSr-^  *.    A  burning  or  aearing 

either  by  a  hot  iron,  which  is  called  actual  cautery,  or 

by  a  corroding  drug,  which  is  called  potcntisd  cautery; 

also,  the  instrument  or  drug. 
Cau'-t«r,  s.    A  searing  iron. 
To  Cao'-ter-ize,  v.  a.    To  burn ;  to  sear. 
Cau'-ter-Um,  158  :  *.    The  application  of  cantery. 
Cau'-ter-i-za''-/iOD,  S,    The  act  of  using  cautny. 
Cau'-stic,  a,  and  #.     Burning;  pungent: — «.  A 

corroding  application. 
Cau-stic'-i-ty,  (-stTs'-si-teM)    1  #.    The  qoality  «r 
Cau'-8tic-Dess,  (-stick-ness;    /  being  caustic. 

CAUTION,  ciMo'-shuD,  89  :  t.  Prudence,  can. 
warning. 

To  Cau^/ion,  r.  a.    To  warn. 

Cau -/ton-ar-y,  a.    Given  as  a  pledge;  warning. 

Cau'-/ion-rr,  t.    In  Scotland,  he  who  bails  amttbec. 

Cau'-/iotrs,  (-shus,  90)  a.    Wary,  wotchAil. 

Cau'-/ioi/s-ly,  ad.    Warily. 

CauWiovs-uess,  «.    Carefulness;  watdiltdness. 

Cal'-TEI.,  f.    Cunning,  subtlety,  caution.  [Oba.] 

Cau'-tel-OtfS,  120:  a.    Cautious,  wily,  cunniug. 

Cau'-tel-0W8-ly,  ad.    Cunningly,  cautiously. 

Cau^-tel-otrs-ness,  9.    Cautiousness,  conning. 

CAVALRY,  cav'-al-rerj,  ».    Horse  troops. 

Cav'-al-cade",  85 :  t.    A  procession  on  horaelKick. 

Cw^'A-lJBu",  (-leer,  103)  #.  and  a.  A  horseman,  a 
knight;  a  gay. military  man;  a  partisan  of  Charles  I. 
as  opposed  to  a  Roundhead ;  also,  a  name  given  to  a 
raised  work  in  fortification :— a.  Gay;  warlike;  gene- 
rous ;  disdainful ;  haughty. 

Cav'-a-li>r"-ly,  ad.    HanghtUy. 

CAVATINA,  dLv'-a-te"-na,  104:  «.    A  dioit  air 

in  music  without  a  return  or  second  part. 

CA VE=cave,  «.    A  hollow  place ;  a  den ;  a  celL 
To  Ca'-vate,  ».  a.    To  hollow  out 
Ca-va'-/ibn*  89  :  9,    An  excavation  for  cellarage. 
CAv'-i-Tr,  92:  *.    HoUowness:  a  hollow  place. 
Cav'-in,  s.    A  natural  hollow,  fit  to  cover  troops. 
Cav'-krn,  9,    A  liollow  place  in  tiie  ground. 
Cav'-ernrd,   114:  a.     Full  of  caverns;  living  ia  a 

cavern. 
Cav'-er-nows,  120:  a.    Full  of  caverns ;  hollow. 
Ca-vern'-ii-loi«,  81  :  a.    Full  of  little  caserns. 
Cav'-es-80N,  9.  A  nose-band,  generally  hollow,  whidi 

is  used  in  breaking  horses  in, 

CAVEAT=ca'-vi-St,  146 :  #.  A  writ  or  process  to 
stop  proceedings ;  a  caution  or  admonition. 

CAVIARE,  cav-yart',  146  :  #.  A  sauce  made  from 
the  roes  of  certain  large  fish,  particularly  stargem; 
delicate  or  refined  sauce. 

To  CAV  1  L=cav'-TI,  v.  n,  and  a.    To  raise  cap- 
tious objections  ^— ocf.  To  leceive  with  objrctUHis, 
Cav'^il,  «.    False  or  frivolous  objections. 
Cav'-il-ler,  36  :  9,    A  captions  disputant 
C!av'-il-ling,  9.    A  frivolous  disputation. 
Cav'-ii-ling-ly,  ad.    In  a  cavilling  manner. 
Cav'-il-Iows,  a.    Full  of  vexatbus  objectkms. 
(!!av'-il-la''-/ion,  89 :  #.    The  practice  of  o^ectinf. 


Th«  scheme*  ratirt.  and  the  priadplea  to  which  th«  numhers  refer,  precede  the  Dkrtiuiary. 

FotP€/9:  gatt'-wi^:  chip'-man:  pd-pi':  lt«:  ga6d:  j'S5,  i.e.jew,  55:  tt,t,\,  Ac,  mute,  171. 
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CEL 

CAVITY,  C  WIN.— Sec  under  Cave. 
To  CA  W^ca^B»  V.  n.    To  cry  m  a  rook  or  crow. 
CAXON,  cack'-sQ,  154,  114:  #.    A  wig.  [A  cant 
wofd.j 

CAYENNE,  dl-v«n',  [Fr.]  170  :  t.    A  rery  pun- 

fsot  pepper. 
YMAN=ci'-maii,  100 :  «.   The  American  alU. 
g»*or. 
CAZIQ  U  E,  cJ-zetk',  1 04 :  «.    A  petty  king  among 

the  ahoririnal  Americans. 
To  CEASE=ses(^=<»ce,  59, 103:  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  IcareolT;  to  itop;  to  be  at  an  end:— acf.  To  put 
a  itop  tOi 

Cease,  «.    Extinction;  fkUore.  [OU.] 
Cesae^-lewh  <>•    Incessant,  perpetual. 
Cease'-les»-l5,  105:  at/.    Perpetually. 
7«  Cbss,  v.  fi.  To  neglect  a  legal  duty.  [Obs.] 
Ccs'-trT)  t.    A  neglect  to  perform  the  serrices  or  pay> 

mtM  of  a  tenure  fi>r  two  years.  [Law.] 
Ce^-sa^-Tlt,  #•    A  writ  to  recover  lands  in  conse- 

qaence  of  a  Cesser. 
Ccs'-wr,  38 :  «.    He  who  is  liable  to  a  cessavit. 
GlS-SA'>rroN,  89:    s,    A   stop;    a   rest;  *Tacation: 

ead  ci  actioo ;  a  pan*e  of  hostility  not  amounting  to 


CECITY,  ce'-c4-t^  105 :  *,    BUndness. 

Ce-cn'-ri-cn-cy,  (-ku'-«h^n-ci^  146,  147)  i. 

Cloediness  of  sight. 
CEDARsce'-dar,  34 :  #.   A  large  evergreen  tree. 
Ccf-danij  34  :      la.    Belonging  to  the  cedar>tree. 
C^^noe,  105 :  J  Ce^-dry  may  be  met  with  in  the 

■ane  sense. 
To  CEDE=scede»8ecd,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  submit : — 

mtt.  To  yield:  to  resign ;  to  give  up  ta 
Cxs'-s^Bi.f,  a.    Giving  way ;  yielding. 
Ces'-»-bil''-f-ty,  «.    The  quality  of  giving  way. 
Ces'-MOD,  (o&h'-un,  90)  «.    Betreat:  resignation; 

a  Banner  of  vacating  a  bf  ncAcc. 
Ces'-^sioD-ar-jr^  a.    Implying  resignation. 

CEDIl«LA=c=c^-dil'I(),  «.  A  mark  to  letter  c.  thns  (9). 

T^CEILsceeU  103:  i=8ele,  9.  a.    To  cover  the 

inner  roof  of  a  building,  or  room. 
Ceil'-iDj^,  «.    The  inner  roof  of  a  building  or  room. 
CELAN DIN E=c^l'-Sn-dInc, «.    SwaUow-wort. 

CELATURE^ce'-ld-ture,  147:  #.  The  art  of 
engraving;  the  thing  engraved. 

To  CELEBRATE=c«l'-4-brite,  v.  a.  To  praise; 
to  distiogliish  by  solemn  rites. 

CeH'-e-bra'-tor,  38 :  i .  One  who  celebrates. 

Cel'-e-bra''-/ion,  85,  89 :  s,  A  distinguishing  by 
eemnooies;  praise;  renown. 

Ce-le'-brt-OMS,  90,  120 :  a.    Famous,  renowned. 

Ce-le'^bn'-ons-ljr,  105 :  nd.    In  a  (kmous  manner. 

Ce-le'-bri-oirs-ne88,  *.    Benown,  fkme. 

Cs-LXB^-Rf-rr,  81 :  «.    Celebration,  fiune. 

CELERIT\',  ci-l«r'-^t^  129, 105:  *.  Swiftness. 

CELERY,  c4?l'-^r4^,  105 :  #.  A  species  of  parsley. 

Ce-Ie'-rJ-tfC,  90 :  /.    Turnip -rooted  celery. 

CELESTIAL,  c4-l«st'-yal,  146,  colioq.  d-XM- 
sh^al,  147  :  a.  and  #.  Heavenly  in  place;  hea- 
venly in  state ;  heavenly  in  quality :— «.  An  inhabitant 
of  heaven. 

Ce^les'-Zial-ly,  ad.    In  a  heavenly  manner. 

To  Ce-le«/-ti-fy,  6 :  r.  a.  To  give  some  heavenly 
quality. 

CE-i.F.r'T/NV,  105  :  «.    A  delicate  blue  mineral. 

CELESTINS=c^i'-^s-tins.  s.  jtf.  Monks  of  the 
order  of  St.  Celestin  and  St.  Bernard. 

CELIAC,  oe'-l^ac,  a.    Belating  to  the  lower  belly. 

CELl  BACY,  c^l'4-ba-c^  «    Single  Ufe. 


CEN 

C^/-i-batc,  99 :  *.   Celibacv. 

CCLL=c^ll,  t.    A  small  cavity;  a  cave;  a  small 

room. 
Cell'-ule,  155,  69:  #.    A  little  coll. 
Celi'-u-lar,  34:  a.    Consisting  of  little  cavities. 
Cel-lif-er-otfs,  a.    Bearing  or  producing  cells. 
Cell'-u-lif'-er-oKS,  a.    Producing  little  cells. 
Ckl'-i.^! u,  34 :  «.  A  place  under  ground  where  liquors 

and  other  things  are  reposited. 
Cei'-lar-age,  »•    Cellar  or  cellars  ;  space  ibr  cellars ; 

charge  for  cellar  room. 
Cel'-lar-er,  )  «.    A  butler,  generally  in  a  religious 
Cel'-Iar-bt,  J  house. 

CelMa-ret">  #.    A  case  of  cabinet  work  for  holding 

bottles. 
CELSITUDE,dfl'-8i-tAdi,105:  #.  Height 
CELT-dfit,  «.    One  of  the  primiUve  inhabitants  of 

Italy,  Oanl,  Spain,  and  Britain. 
Cel'-tic,  a.  and  #.  Pertaining  to  the  Celts: — «.  The 

language  of  the  Celts. 
Cel'-ti-be^-ri-an,  u.    Pertaining  to  the  Celts  of  the 

Iberus  in  Spain ;  hence,  Spanish. 

CEMENT=c^-m5nt',  83:  #.    The  matter  used  to 

make  substances  cohere ;  bond  of  union. 
To  Ce-ment',  r.  a.  and  n.  To  unite  by  a  cement  :— 

a^K.  To  come  ioto  union ;  to  cohere. 
Ce-men'-trr,  «.    A  person  or  thing  that  unites. 
Cein'-en-ta"-/ion,  85,  92,  89:    «.    The  act  of 

cementing. 
Cem'-en-ti/"-ioirs,  (-t1[8h'-ui,90)a.  Conglutinating. 
CEMETERY=c«m'-4-t€r.4xj,  92,  129,  105:  «. 

A  place  where  the  dead  are  reposited. 

CENATORY,  ce'-nd-tor-^  129,105:  a.    Be- 

latins  to  supper. 
CENOBlTE=ce'-nA-bTte,  *.    One  of  a  religk>us 

order  who  live  in  a  community,  in  contradistinction  to 

an  anchoret  who  lives  in  solitude. 
Ce'-no-bit"-i-cal,  «.     Living  in  community. 
Ce'-UO-by,  *.    The  residence  of  a  community. 

CENOTAPH,  c«n'-A-taf,  163:  *.    An  empty  or 

honorary  tomb  to  one  buried  elsewhere. 
To  CENSEsrc^nce,  153:  r.  a.  To  bum  perAimcs. 
Cen'-f^T,  36 :  «.    A  pan  for  burning  perl^mes. 
CENSE=c£nCi',  153  : «.  A  public  rate  or  tax ;  rank. 
Cen'-fton,  90 :  «.    A  rate ;  an  assessment 
Cen'-sor,  «.    A  public  officer,  origintdly  of  Bome, 

havinj;  certain  powers  of  noting  and  registering  persons 

or  eflects,  and  of  reprovine  or  restraining  ofTeucos 

against  manners.    See  also  lower. 
Cen'-sor-ship*  s.    The  office  of  a  censor. 
Cen-S(/-rt->al,  )  90,  47  :  a.  Belating  to  the  censor, 
Cen-8o'-ri-an,  J  or  the  correction  of  public  morals. 

Cen'-sus,  s.  A  declaration  by  the  citizens  of  ancient 
Bome  before  the  censors,  of  their  names,  places  of 
abode,  rank, and  possessions;  at  present,  a  numbering 
of  the  population. 

Cen'-tu-al,     (-s&-al,   147)  a.     Relating   to  the 

census;  liable  to  be  ra'ed. 
Cen'-sor,  t.    A  scrutinising,  censuring  person. 
Cen-S(/-ri-al,  a.    Censuring ;  severe. 
Cen-W-rr-OKS,  120 :  a.    Prone  to  find  fault. 
Ceii-so -ri-3»/s-ly,  ar/.  In  a  severe  reflecting  mauuer. 
Cen-so'-ri-ot/s-ness,  «.    Disposition  to  blazon  faults. 
Cbn'-sctue,  (-«hoor,  147)  *.    Blame;  Judgement; 

judicial  scnteuce;  spiritual  punishment 
To  Cen'-fure,  v.  a.  and  it.    To  blame,  condemu : 

— fi/m.  To  judge. 
Cen'-»«-rf  r,  36  :  t.    One  that  blames. 
Cen'-*M-ring,  72:  1,    Blame;  reproach. 
Cen'-m-ra-ble,  101 :  a.    Deserving  censure. 
Cen'-*«-ra-bly,  105  :  ad,    Blamably. 
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Cen'-^tf-ra-bl^ness,  8.  Blamablenest. 
CENT=c£nt,  «.    A  hundred,  as  five  per  cent,  t.  e. 

flv«  io  the  hundred;  an  American  coin  a  hundred  to 

a  dollar. 
Ceu'-tage^  «,    A  rate  by  the  hundred. 
Cen'-te-Dar-y^  «.    The  number  of  a  hundred. 
Cen-ten'-ni-al,  a.    Consisting  of  a  hundred  years. 
Cen-tes^-i'taaX,  a.  The  hundredth. 
Ceo-te8'-i-ma"-/ton,  «.    A  military  punishment  of 

one  in  a  hundred. 
CeD'-ti-cip"-i-t0M8,  a.    Having  a  hundred  heads. 
CeU'tiP-i-douaj  a.    Divided  into  a  himdred  parts. 
Cen'-tt-fo"-li-ot<8y  a.    Haying  a  hundred  leaves. 
Cen'-tt-gradei  a.    Having  a  hundred  degrees. 

Cen-til'-o^uy,    (-kwlij,   76)  #.    A   hundred-lbld 

discourse. 
Cen'-t^pedej  t.    A  many-legged  insect. 
Cen'-tu-ple,  101  :  a,    A  hundred  fbld. 
To  Cen-tu -pli-cate,  v,  a.  To  make  a  hundred  fold. 
CsN'-TU-Kr,  147 :  «.  A  hundred  of  men,  of  years,  ft:c. 
To  Cen-tu'-ri-ate,  r.  a.    To  divide  into  hundreds. 
Cen-tu"-ri-a'-tor,  #.    A  chronologer  by  centuries. 
Cen-tu'-ri-S'Dj  «.    A  captain  of  a  hundred  men. 
C£NTAUR=c^n'-tor,  131 :  s,   A  fabulous  mon. 

ster,  partly  man,  partly  horse. 
CBM'-TAU-BFy  f.    The  name  of  a  plant 

CENTOrcc£n'-t6, «.  A  composition  or  patchwork 
fimned  by  verses  or  passages  fh>m  various  authors. 

CENTRE,  c^n'-ter,  159:  »,   ThA  middle  point 
7b  Cen'-Zre,  v,  a.  and  ft.    To  place  on  a  centre ; 

to  collect  in  a  point  :^ — neu.  To  be  placed  centrally ;  to 

repose  on. 
Cen'-tral,  a.    Relating  to,  or  placed  in,  the  centre. 
Cen'-trol-lyy  ad*    In  a  central  manner. 
Cen'-tric,  Cen'-tri-cal,  a.    Placed  in  the  centre. 
Cen'-tn-cal-Iy)  ad.    In  a  centrtd  position. 
Cen'-tri-arl-nes8>  «.    Situation  in  the  centre. 
CBN-TRjp'-u-a.(<L,  87 :  a.    Tending  from  the  conb«. 
Cen-trip'-e-tal,  a.    Tending  to  the  centre. 

CENTRY.  — See    Sentry:     C'ENTcmY,   &c,    see 

under  Cent 
CEPHALIC,  ci-mi'-ick,  163.  88:  a.  and  *.  Per. 

taining  to  the  head: — s.  A  medicine  for  disorders  of 

the  head. 
Ce/>A"-al-al'-gy,  85  :  «.    The  headache. 
Ceph'-al-al''-gic>  88 :  «.  Medicine  for  the  headache. 

CERASITE=rcgr'-(3-cTt<,   s,    A   cherry-like  pctri- 

faotion. 
Cer'-fl-sin,  #.    Any  gummy,  cherry-like  substincc. 

CERASTES,  c^r^^-t^ez,  101:  *.  literally,  a 
homed  creature ;  appropriately,  a  serpent  supposed  to 
have  horns. 

CERBEREAN=rcer-bere'4-an,  90:   a.    As  of 

the  dog  Cerberus.  [Milton.] 

CERE=cere,  t.  The  naked  skin  that  covers  the 
base  of  a  hawk's  bilL 

To  CERE=cert,  r.  a.    To  wax  or  cover  with  wax. 

Ce'-rate,  «.    A  medicament  made  cliiefly  of  wax. 

Ce'-ra-ted,  a.    Covered  with  wax. 

Cere'-clo/A,  t*    Cloth  smeared  with  wax  or  bitumen. 

Cere'-ment;  «.  Cerecloth  anciently  used  in  em- 
balming. 

Ce -re-ows,  43 :  a.    Waxen  ;  like  wax. 

Ce"-re-0-lite',  9,    A  mineral  resembling  wax. 

Ce'-rin,  «.  That  part  in  wn\  which  dissolvss  in 
alcohol. 

Ce-ra'-men,  (-rSo'-m^n,  1 09)  t.  The  wax  In  the  ear. 

CEREBRUM=cer'4-brum,#.  The  brain.  [Lat] 
Cer'-e-bMl,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  brain. 


Cer'-e-beP-lum,  or  Cer'-e-bel,  <•  The  hiadw  pMt 

of  tlie  head  and  brain  near  the  neck. 

CEREMONY, c«r'4.mon-^  129, 105  :  s.  Out- 
ward rite ;  form  in  religion,  in  state,  in  civility. 

Cer'-e-mo^-ni-al,   90:    a,   and    s.    Belating   to 
ceremony;   formal: — #.   Outward  i>nn  or  rile:    th 
order  for.  or  book  of  rites  in  the  Roman  chuich. 

Cer'-e-mc/'-niwil-neM,  t.  The  quality  of  being 
ceremoniaL 

Cer'-e-nK/'-nJ-otM^  a.    FuU  of  ceremony ;  fbrmaL 

Cer'-e-m(/'-ni-oMi-lyj  a<L  In  aeeremouous  manner. 

Cer'-e-mo"-ni-oii8-ne88,  #,    Great  formality. 

CERIUM,  cerc'-^um,  43:  «.  a  grayish  white 
metal  found  in  .a  mineral  called  Cerite.  both  at  them 
named  from  the  planet  Ceres. 

CERRUS=c5r'-ru8,  s.    The  bitter  oak. 
Cer'-ri-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  bitter  oak. 

CERTAIN=cer'-tilnc,  100=cer'-t«n,  99:  a.  Sure. 

indubitable;  resolved;  undoubting;  un£iiling;  regular; 

some  or  one  in  particular. 
Ccr'-taio-ly,  ad.    Indubitably ;  without  ML. 
CtsK-tain-ness,  t.   Certainty. 
Cer'-tain-ty,  105:  t.    Exemption  iVom  doubt;  ftom 

failure;  tliat  which  is  real;  regularity. 
Ceh'-tks,  cer'-tez,  151:  ad.    Certainly;  in  truth. 

[Obs.] 

7b  Cer-ti-fy,  6 :  v.  a.    To  give  assurance  of. 

Cer'-ti-fi'-er,  »,    An  assurer ;  an  aacertainer. 

Cer'-ti-fi-ca"-^*on,  89 :  f.  The  certifying  of  any- 
thiny. 

Cer-tir-f-cate,  s.    Testimony  in  writing. 

Cbr'-ti-TVOR,  t.    Certainty ;  freedom  from  doubt 

CKR'-r/-o-»A"-Ri,  (-sh^-A-rart'-ri,  147)  #.   a  writ 

issuing  out  of  a  supfjrior  court  to  the  officers  of  ati  in- 
ferior one,  eommandlng  them  to  etrtify  or  return  the 
records  of  a  cause  depending  before  them,  to  the  enU 
the  party  may  have  more  sure  and  speedv  justice. 

CERULEAN,  c^r5S'-l6-^n,  90,  109:  «.   sky- 

culoured. 
Ce-ru'-le-oirt,  120,  Cer'-ide,  129:  a.  Blue. 
Cer'-u-lif'-ic,  a.    Producing  a  blue  colour. 
C9*  See  Cerumen  under  Cere. 
CERUSE,  ce'-rooce,  109,  152:  t.    White  lead. 
Cef'Tined,    (-roost,  114,  143)  a.    Washed   with 

white  lead. 
CERVICAL,  oer'-Ti-cal,  105 :  a.    Pbrtaining  to 

the  neck. 
CERVINEaKser-Tine',  a.   Pertaining  to  •  stag  or 

deer. 
CESARLVN=K:i-zare'4-5u,  41,  105:    a.    The 

Cesarian  operatiou.   said  to  be  that  which  broueht 

Caesar  into  the  world.  Is  the  taking  of  a  child  from  loo 

womb  by  cutting. 
CESPITOUS,  dfe'-p^tus,  120:  a.   Turfy, 
Ce«'- pi-ti/''-iOtts,  (-tish'-us,   90)   a.    Pertaining 

to  turt 
CESS^C^n,  s.    A  rate  or  tax ;  a  oormptton  either 

of  Assess  or  Cense :  To  Csss.  see  under  To  Cease. 
Cess'-ment,  r.    An  assessment 
Ces'-sor,  ».    A  taxer. 

CESSATION,  To  CESS,  &c  see  under  To  Cease : 
Cessiblk,  Cession,  &c.,  see  under  To  Cede. 

CESSPOOL=c^88'-pool,  9.  A  receptacle  inio 
which  refuse  water  flows  or  is  yieldtd.  Compare  To 
Cede,  &C.    Perhaps,  however,  an  assessed  pool. 

CESTUS  =  c^s'-tus,  9.  The  girdle  of  Venus ;  a 
marriage  girdle. 

6::>  Ceestus  Is  a  boxing  glove. 

Cest,  s,    A  lady's  girdle. 

CESURA,  c^-zu'-r^,  151 :  *.  A  cutting  or  dividing 
io  verse ;  either  of  a  verse  into  two  or  moro  parts  by 
appropriate  pauses:  or  of  the  syllables  ot  differsot 
wordit  so  OB  to  make  each  foot  consist  of  a  svllable 
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vwd,  and  a  tyllable  or  tylUblec   from 

Ce-W-ral,  €U    PBrtainng  to  tiM  easnnu 

CETACEOUS,  c^^'-«h*U8,  90:  a.  Of  Um  whale 

kind. 
(V-tic,  a.    Pertaibing  to  dia  whale,  or  ipennaeetL 
Ce-tol'-O-gjr,  »,    Natximl  history  of  the  whale  kind. 

CH^TCIf. 

t^  For  vorda  bej^iniuoff  with  CH,  not  found  under 
CH=>TC  H.  seek  hereafter  under  CH  »SH,  or  CH =K. 
CHACE. — See  QBder  Chase. 

rsCHAFEU^chafe,  o.  a.  and  n.  To  warm  by 
nil^iinK ;  to  heat  by  rage  or  harry;  to  make  angry : — 
■«i.  To  rage ;  to  fret;  to  be  fretted  by  rubbing. 

Ch«'-fer,  «.    One  who  chaApe. — See  also  below. 

Chafe,  c    A  beat,  a  rags ;  a  ftime. 

CvAFS^'Wax,  154:  «.  An  officer  of  tiie  lord  cfaan- 
edior.  who  fits  the  wax  t*r  sealing  writs. 

Cha -KZK,  ••    A  hurrying,  boxaing  insect 

Cxa'-PXR-  r»  1 29 :  «•   A  forge  in  an  iron-mill. 

CsAv'-KKRlf,  «.    A  kettle ;  a  chafing-dish. 

CHAFF=-cb<f,  ]  U  155 ;  «.    The  husks  of  eom. 

Chaf-fy,  105:  a.    like  chaff;  foul;  light;  bad. 

Chat'-FIKCH,  «.    A  bird  said  to  like  chaff. 

n  CHAFFER==ch5r-frr,  36:  r.  n.  and  a.  To 
beat  aboat  a  bargain;  to  haggle: — act.  To  buy;  to 
WBchaoge. 

ChaF-fer-er^  36  :  «.  A  dealer ;  a  hard  bargainer. 

Chaf-fer-y,  105  :  t.    Haggling  traffic. 

CHAlNsrchaill,  <.    A  series  of  connected  links  or 

i^g;  a  manacte;  a  eoonected  series. 
7^  QiaiOy  9.  a.    To  iksten  with  a  chain ;  to  enslave ; 

to  keep  by  a  ebain ;  to  unite. 
t>  The  vord  is  often  compounded.  A  Chaim-pmrnp,  is  a 

Ep  used  on  ahipboard :  Chain-thot.  arc  shots  fkstened 
diain  or  bar :  Chain-work,  is  work  with  open  spaces 
the  Ibaks  of  a  chain. 
CHAlR=cbarc*  s,    A  moreable  seat;  a  seat  of 

jiBtice  or  authority;  a  sort  of  chaise. 
Cbair'-man,  ».    The  president  of  an  assembly;  the 

porter  of  a  sedan-chair. 
7e  Chair,  v.  a.    To  carry  in  a  chair  after  an  election. 

CHALDRON,   chi«l'-droo/ 112:   <.   A    coal 

acavure  of  thirty-tix  boshela. 
CHALICE,  ch&l'-us,  105:  «.    A  cup;  a  bowl. 
Chai'-ice(^    {-Xat,   143)   a.    Hayhig  a  cup,  as  a 

CHALK,  chl^ak,   112,   139:    8,    A  white   cal. 

eaieoos  earth. 
Cho/k'-y,  105:  a:    HaTfaig  chalk  t  white. 
LheUkf'if^neaSf  s.    The  state  of  being  chalky. 
O  AjaoQg  the  oompounils  are  ChalW-fnt,  ChaW-itone, 

(a  whita  cooeretioa  in  the  extremUies  of  a  gouty 

patient^  CkaW  cutter,  &c 
7»  Ch«/K,  V.  a.    To  rub,  to  mark,  or  to  manure  with 

ehalk. 
reCUALLENGE^hSlM^ngt,  v,  a.    To  caU 

to  aosver  for  an  offence  by  combat ;  to  accuse ;  to  claim ; 

to  exfi^t  to  a  juror. 
CbalMen{re,  «.    A  summons  to  combat;  a  demand ; 

an  exoeption  to  Jurors. 
ChaK-tenge-o^ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  challenged. 
ChaK-Ien^ffr,  $.    One  that  challenges. 
CHAMBER,  chann'-brr,   lilt  «.    A  room;  a 

bed-room ;  a  hall  of  Justice ;  a  cavity  heading  gun- 

fovder  eitlwr  in  a  mine,  or  in  agun;  a  sort  of  cannon. 
7e  Chom'-ber,  v.  ft.    To  reside  as  in  a  chamber;  to 

frequent  bed-rooms,  and  iience  to  intrigue,  to  be  wanton: 

— <uf.  To  shut  up  as  in  a  chamber. 
Chan/-ber-tfr,  129:  s.    A  man  of  intrigue. 
Cham -ber-in^t «;    Intngue. 
Chom^'ber-lain,  36,  99 :  «.    literally,  an  overseer 

of  the  diaabets.  as  at  an  inn  or  hcrteL     The  lord 
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chamberlain  of  Enffland,  who  is  the  sbith  oflker  of  Iha 
crown,  is  so  called  because,  by  ancient  usiige,  he  has 
livery  and  lodging  in  the  Idngs  court,  he  dresses  and 
undresses  the  king  on  coronation  day,  and  he  has  the 
care  of  providing  all  things  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
time  of  parliament.  The  lord^amberlain  of  the 
household,  another  officer  of  the  crown,  is  so  called 
because  he  has  the  oversight  of  all  officers  belonging 
to  the  king's  chambers,  except  the  precinct  of  the 
bed«hamb^. 

t^  Among  the  compounds  of  this  word  are  Chamhwr' 
fellow,  (one  that  Ues  in  the  same  bed  or  chaml)cr.) 
Chamber-maid,  (a  servant  who  has  the  care  of  bed- 
rooms,  or  who  waits  on  a  lady,)  Chamber-coumel,  (a 
counsellor  who  delivers  his  private  opinion,  but  does 
not  plead  in  eourt,)  Chamber- froeiioe,  (tiie  business  of 
a  chamber-counsel, )  &o. 

7b  CHAMFER=^chftm'-fer,  v,  «u  To  channel 
architecturally ;  to  flute  as  a  column. 

Cham'-fer,  1  «.    A  small  gutter  or  channel  cot  in 

Cham'-fret,)  wood:  also*  a  slope. 

To  CHAMP«ch&np,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  bite  with 
ftvouent  audible  action  of  the  teeth  |  to  devour : — aea. 
To  bite  frequently. 

Cham'-ptfr,  36 :  «.   A  biter  or  nibblar. 

CHAMPION,  chftm'.pl-dn,  146. 18:  «.  A  single 
oombatant;  a  Judicial  combatant  either  in  his  own 
case,  or  another's ;  a  hero ;  a  bold  upholder  of  a  contest. 

To  Cham'-pi-oni  v,  o.    To  challenge ;  to  defipnd. 

CHANCE=3chftnce,  s.  and  a.  The  occurrence  of 
an  event  to  the  exclusion  ct  some  other  event  which, 
as  for  as  human  experience.  Judgement,  or  foresight, 
can  calculate,  might  as  easily  have  occurred;  fortune 
or  the  imnginary  cause  of  fortuitous  events;  accident; 
success;  mbfortune;  possibility  of  an  occurrence:— a. 
Fortuitous. 

To  Chance,  v.  n.   To  happen. 

Chance'-o-bU,  98,  101 :  a.    Acoidental. 

Chanoe'-fiflyllZ:  a.    Haxardous. 

C:^  Among  the  compounds  aro  Glaace-eMiV,  and 
Chanee-med^lep;  the  latter  is  a  Inw-tcrm  signifying  the 
killing  of  a  person  by  chance  wht;n  the  kilkrwas  doing 
alawnUact. 

CHANCEL=^hin'-dn,  8.  Originally  a  iaiticed 
division  of  a  hall,  or  other  building  in  which  a  secretary 
or  other  officer  sat }  or  a  similar  division  in  a  churcn 
where  the  sacrament  was  administered;  now,  it  is 
taken  generally  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  church 
where  tne  altar  stands. 

Chan'-CBL-LOR,  38 :  #.  Originally,  a  chief  notary 
or  scribe  under  the  Roman  emperors;  an  officer  pre- 
siding in  some  court;  as  the  lord  high  chancellor,  wlio 
presiaes  in  the  courts  of  equity,  and  is  keeper  of  the 
great  seal;  the  chancellor  of  the  excheauer,  who  pro- 
sides  in  that  court,  and  takes  care  of  the  interest  of 
the  crown. 

Chan'-cer-y,  #.    The  high  court  of  equity. 

CHANDLER^chindMer,  11 :  t.  A  tallow- 
chandler.  [Obs.]  See  also  lower. 

Chand'-ry,  8,  A  place  where  candles  are  kept  [Obs.] 

Chani/-L£R,  <.  A  dealer  generally,  any  particular 
meaning  being  determined  by  a  prefix;  as  Tallow- 
chandler,  Corn-chandler,  Ship-chandler.  &c. 

Q;^'  Webster  thinks  it  a  corruption  of  Handler,  rather 
than  a  generaUaation  of  the  head  word. 

ChandMer-y,  129,  105:  «.  Articles  sold  by  a 
chandler. 

7b  CHANGE,  chaxngt,  1 1 1 :  «.  a.  and  n.  To  put  in 
place  of  somebody  or  something  else ;  to  quit  for  some- 
thing else  I  to  give  uid  take  reciprocally ;  to  alter ;  to 
give  smaller  money  for  larger,  the  value  being  equal : 
— nea.  To  undergo  change. 

Change,  ».  Alteration  ;  novelty;  small  money;  also 
a  contraction  of  Exchange. 

Change'-a-ble,  a.  Subject  or  pos^le  to  be  changed, 
having  the  quality  of  appearing  different;  fickle. 

Tbs  dfa  :=  te  oasd  after  modes  of  spelUag  that  bavo  ao  irrtgolarity  of  •ound. 

CommiumUi  miih-uQ,  i.  c,  mission*  165 :  vTsh-iiQ«  t.  e,  vitioHt  165 :  ^\n,  166 :  ^n,  166* 
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Change'-a-ble-nes9|  ««    Inconstancy ;  tiuceptibUity 

of  change. 
Chauge'-a-bly,  ad.    Inconstantly. 
Change'-fi/ 1,  117:  a.    Full  of  change. 
Change'-less,  a.    Constant 

Chan^c'-UDg, «.    A  child  left  or  taken  in  place  of 

another;  an  idiot;  one  apt  to  change. 
Chon'-ger,  «.    One  who  alters;  a  money-changer. 

CIlANNEL=chan'-n€l,  t.    The  hollow  bed  of 

running  waters ;  a  long  cavity ;  a  strait^  a  furrow. 
To  Chan'-uel,  v,  a.    To  cut  in  clianuels.  > 

To  CHANT=chant,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  sing;  to 
celebrate  bv  song;  to  sing  iu  the  cathed  al  service: 
To  chaM  a  hone  U  to  advertise  it  by  qualities  which 
on  trial  must  be  found  wanting. 

ChaDt,  #.    Song ;  recitative  in  cathedrals. 
Chant'-er,  #.    A  singer : — /em.  Chant'rcss. 
CuANl^-HK,  105  :  «,    An  endowed  chapel  for  priests 

to  sing  mass  fur  the  souls  of  the  donors. 
Ch Awr'-I-CLKER',  #.    A  cock,  with  reference  to  his 

crowing. 

To  CIIAP=chSp,  112:  v,  a,  and  n.  To  break 
into  clefts  or  gapings  by  the  operation  of  heat,  drought, 
or  cold;  in  any  more  general  sense,  this  verb  and  its 
derivatives  are  spelled  and  pronounced  Chop.  The 
words  S|>elled  like  it,  in  the  classes  after  the  next  two 
fiords,  are  etymologically  distinct 

Chap,  «.    A  cleft  ttom  the  operation  of  heat,  cold,  &c. 

Chap'-pjfy  a.    Having  clefts  ftom  dryness,  &c. 

CHAP,  chop,  112:  #.  The  upper  or  under  part  of 
a  beast's  month;  iu  the  plural,  the  same  parts  of  a 
man  in  derision;  the  entrance  to  any  thing,  as  the 
chaps  of  a  channel. 

Chap'-fallcn,  (-fiyjln,  112,  114)  a.    Having  the 

lower  chap  depressed;  hence,  dispirited,  silenced. 
Chap'-les8,  a.    Without  flesh  about  the  mouth. 

To  CllAP=chap,  v.  n.    To  cheapen,  to  bargain. 

[Obs.] 
Chap  -man,  s.    A  oheapener  ;  a  dealer. 
Chap,  t.    An  abbreviation  of  chapman,  and  used  fa< 

miliarly  and  laxly  as  tlie  word  fellow. 

CllAP£=chapt,  «.     A  thin  plate   of  metal  at  the 

point  of  a  scabbard*;  the  catch  of  a  buckle. 
Chape'-less,  a.    Without  a  chape. 

Cn  APEL=ch$p'-dl,  s.  Primarily,  a  private  build- 
ing for  religious  service ;  a  building  for  religious  ser- 
vice, either  attached  locally  to  a  church,  or  not  attached 
but  subordinate  to  it;  any  place  of  worship  which  is 
not  called  a  church}  a  meeting  among  printers,  so 
called  because  a  chapel  in  Westmiuster  was  the  tirst 
English  printing  office. 

Chap'-el-ry,  «.    The  jurisdiction  of  a  chapel. 

Chap'-el-lan-y,  #,  A  chapel  and  jurisdiction  within 
the  precincts  of  a  church,  and  subordinate  to  it 

Chap^-let,  #.    A  small  chapel  or  shrine. 

Chap'-lain,  99  :  «.  A  priest  who  does  not  oflSciate 
in  a  parish  church,  but  is  attached  to  some  more  do- 
mestic establishment 

Chap'-luin-c^,  «.    The  office  of  a  chaplain. 

Chap'-lain-ship,  t.  Chaplaincy;  the  revenue  of  a 
chapel. 

CHAPLET=chap'-l«t,  #.  A  garland  or  wreath 
worn  about  the  head*;  a  string  of  beads  used  in  the 
Roman  church ;  in  architecture,  a  little  moulding. 

CHAPMAN, — See  under  To  Chap  (to  cheapen.) 

Cll  APTER=chip'-ter,  t.  Literally,  a  head ;  hence, 
the  summary  stated  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  division 
of  a  book;  and,  hence,  the  division  itself}  a  decretal 
epistle. 

Chap'-tsr,  *.    The  prebends  and  other  clergymen 
who,  with  the  dean  of  a  catliedral  church,  form  a  cor- 
Tba  KbsisM  raUrs,  and  lbs  principles  to  whicb 

FowtU:  gatc'-wAu:  chUp'-man :  p^-pii':  itw: 
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poratiun  aggregate,  with  authorities  which,  onder  th( 
bishop,  entitle  them  to  the  designatioD  Htad. 

To  CiiAp'-TER,  V,  a.  To  bring  np  to  some  legal  au 
thority  lor  rebuke  or  ptmishment;  to  rebuke;  to  taki 
to  task. 

CHAPTREL=chap'-tr«l,  «.    In  architectuie  Ihi 

saime  as  impost 
CH  AR=char,  33  :  «.    A  delicate  fish  so  caUed. 

To  CHAR=char,  33  :  v.  a.    To  bum  wood  to  i 

black  cinder. 
Char'-ry,  (char'->^33, 129)  a.  Burned  as  charcoal 
Char'-coal,  t.  Coal  made  by  bturning  wood  ondor  twf 
To  Chark,  v.  a.    The  same  as  To  Char. 
CHAR,  chare,  130 :  t.  Work  done  by  the  day  ;  a  job 
To  Char,  v.  n.    To  work  at  others*  houses  by  Hm  day. 

Char'-wom-an,  (-wd6m-an,  107)  «.    She  that  doea 

char-work, 
CHARD=chard,«.  A  term  used  of  artkfaoke  leaves 

and  white  beet  in  a  peculiar  mode  of  eultivatko. 
To  CH  ARGE=charge,  v.  a.  To  load ;  hence,  to  in- 

tnut ;  to  impute  as  a  debt ;  to  accuse ;  to  command ;  tc 

enjoin:— aev.  To  make  an  onset 

Charge,  »,     Care ;  precept ;  mandate ;  tnut ;  accu- 
sation; imputation;  expense;  oost;  onset. 
Charge'-aoble,  a.    Imputable  as  a  debt  or  crim*. 
Charge'-a-bly,  ad.    Expensively. 
Charge'-a-ble-nesa,  f.    Expense ;  cost 
Char ge'-ftti,  117:  a.    Expensive,  costly. 
Charge'-less,  a.    Unexpensive. 

Char'-obk,  t,  A  dish  capable  of  a  load,  a  large  dish. 
CiiAu'-OER,  i,  A  horse  used  in  charging  the  enemy. 
CHARILY,  &c.— Sec  under  Chary. 

CHARIOT,  char'4-ot,  105, 18  :  «•  A  half-coach; 

a  car  formerly  used  in  war. 

To  Char'-r-ot,  v.  a.  To  drive  as  in  a  chariot  fMilton.] 
Char'-i-ot-eer",  $.    The  driver  of  a  chariot 

CHARITY=char'4-t^92,  129,  105:  *.  Ten- 
derness, kindness,  good  wilU  benevolence ;  the  theolo- 
gical virtue  of  universal  love ;  alms. 

CharW-t^blr,  101 :  a.  Alms-giving :  judging  kindly. 

Char'-i-ta-bly,  ad.    Kindly ;  benevolently. 

Char'-t-ta-ble-ness,  «•    Exercise  of«  dispoeitioD  to, 

charily. 

To  CH  ARK.— See  under  To  Char. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN,charlz'-tz-wa\n»,  151 :  *, 
The  constellation  otherwise  caUed  the  great  bean* 

CHARLOCK=char'-lock,«.  A  weed  in  comftelds. 
CH  \RM=charm,  t.   Sounds,  characters,  or  phatres 

of  occult  power;   something  of  power  to  gain  the 

affections. 
To  Charm,  v,  a.    To  bewitch ;  to  delight ;  to  subdoe. 
Char'-med,  a.    Enchanted,  bewitched. 
Char'-mer,  9,    One  that  charms ;  an  enchanter. 
Char'-ming,  a.    Enchanting;  delighting;  pleasing. 
Char'-ming-ly,  ad.    In  an  enchanting  manner. 
Char'-ming-ness,  9,    The  power  of  greatly  pleasing. 
Charm'-ful,  117  :  o.    Abounding  with  charms. 
Charm'-less,  a.    Destitute  of  charms. 
CHARNEL.=char'-n£I,  a.     Containing  flab  or 

carcasses.    Compare  Carneons,  &c- 
Char^'-nel-house,  <.  A  place  appended  to  a  church 

yard  as  a  repository  for  boon. 

CilARRY.— See  under  To  Char. 

CHART=-chart,  9.  laterally,  a  paper:  (comp.vo 
Card,  Carle,  and  Charta;)  appropriately,  a  marine 
map.  or  a  detinoation  of  coasts,  shoals,  isles,  rocks,  Xcc. 
for  the  use  of  stuiors ;  also  a  nmp  generally. 

Char'-tu-lar-y,  a.    See  Cartulary  under  Carte. 

the  oumbon  refir,  pr«ced«  tbs  Dkttonarj. 

gJSod  :  j'S5, 1,  cjetp,  55  ;  a,  ♦,  i,  &c  tntite,  171. 
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Ch4E -TER,  36 :  t.    Any  written  {Mper  bestowing  or 

coafmnnj;  privilege*. ;  immnnity. 
T»  Char'-t^,  v.  a.    To  establish  by  charter ;  to  let 

ftsd  lurr  a  tbip  on  contract. 
t^  Aaonir  the  eompoonds  of  Charter  are  Giarter-iand, 

(kad  held  by  charter;)  Charter-party,  (the  duplicate 

k^reraeat  in  chartering  a  ship.)  &c. 

CIlARWOMAN.-^See  under  Char  (work.) 
CHARV,  chiri'-^  41,  105:  a,  Carefhl ;  cautions. 
Cha'-r»-ly,  ad.    Warily ;  frugally. 
CW^n-nesSy  *.    Cantion ;  nicety. 
C|]A$E=cbio£,  162  :  t.  A  frame  with  which  print- 
m  cgaSae  types  set  in  columns.    The  word  is  allied 

tiClK. 

r»  CHASE=cbact9  152 :  r.  a.    To  hunt,  to  pur- 

ne:  todme  away. 
t>  Toefaase  metals  is  a  oootraciion  for  Enchase,  which 

CW-*4)U,  a.    Fit  to  be  chased. 

tW-srr,  36:  i.  A  porsoer.  See  also  under  Enchase. 

^ BiCZ,  «.    Hunting ;   pursuit;  fitness  to  be  hunted ; 

tb  |uae  hunted;  open    ground  stored  with  game; 

('•fU  «r  a  gan*s  bore  determining  the  extent  of  its 

riiASTEsrchaxst,  11 1  r  a.  Pure  from  fornication  or 
Wabcry ;  free  from  obscenity ;  pure  in  taste  and  style. 
Chmte'-lff  105  :  atl.  Without  incontinence ;  purely. 
Cboste'-nea,  s.    Chastity' ;  purity. 

CHu'-T«r,  (chis'-t^-t^^,  92)  #.    Purity  of  body ; 

pvity  ofaaaoers;  freedom  from  bad  mixture. 
ACHASTENachi'-so^  156:  v.  a.    To  correct; 

totansh. 
CW-ir<D-fr,  36 :  *.    He  who  corrects. 
T«  Chas-hsb',  (chSs-tlzt',  137)  r.  a.    To  correct 

W  psaialunf ;  to  reduce  to  on!cr ;  to  repress. 
Ultt^i'-M.bU,  101  :  a.     Dewtving  chastisement. 
CWli'-«rr,  (j-zer)  «.     He  who  corrects  by  punish- 


Cau^TTtt-MEirr,  (chSs'-tiz-ment,  83,  105)  «. 

Caoertiuu;  punishmeot. 
*•  CHAT=cnit,  V.  it.  To  prate ;  to  converse  at  ease. 
^»^t.    Idle  talk,  prate. 
l^-tjf, «.    Chattering ;  couTersing  freely. 
'*  Cbat'-ter,  r,  ».    To  make  a  noise  as  a  monkey  ; 

fcduier  the  teeth ;  to  talk  idly. 
^**  "t^» «.    Noise  as  of  a  pie  or  monkey ;  prate. 
W-ter-fT,  129  :  *.     An  idle  talker. 
J;W-ter-ing,  #.    idle  or  unprofitable  talk. 
CUt'4ff-box,  154 :  ».     An  incessant  talker. 
J  HAT=chit,  t,  A  twig,  or  litths  sUck.  See  To  Chit 
jAat'-w««d,  1 18  :  f.    LitUe  sticks ;  fuel. 
CHATTEL,  chit'-tl,  114:  #.    Any  moveable  pro- 

CHAi;N==chlmn,  ».    A  gap.  [Obs] 
^HAVENDER,  chJv'-^n-der,  r.  The  chnb.  a  fish. 

^»  CHAW,  chii«,  V.  a,  (part,  Chawen.)  To  chew. 
^0«.orwlg] 

V°*». «.    The  obsolete  word  for  jaw. 

tliw'-rooK,  18 :  t.    That  which  receives  what  is 

^*»«>  the  entrails.  [Shaksj 

^ntAP=che<p,  a.    Bearing  a  low  market  price  ; 

J^  to  be  had  j  eommoa.  not  respected. 

lJ[«*P» «.  A  market:  a  bargain.  [Obs.] 

fT^^'^Sy  103 :  ad.    At  a  smnll  price. 

y^-nm,f.    I*iwness  of  price. 
\r^''9^*  (che'-pn,  114)  r.  a.    Originally,  to 
T?Ck!  ^'**  ^*  *'  presait,  to  lessen  value.— See 

Chwj/^IWT,  36 :  f.    A  bargainer. 
tllEAR^See  Cheer. 
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To  CH  EAT=rchea,  v,  a.    To  defraud,  to  impose  on. 
Cheat,  t,    A  fraud ;  a  trick  ;  one  that  cheats. 
Cheat'-^r,  36  :  s.    One  that  cheats,  [Sliaks.] 
Cheat'-ing,  #.    The  act  or  practice  of  defrauding. 
To  CHECK=ch&k,  v,  a.  and  n.    To  repress;  to 
curb;  to  reprove ;  to  control  by  a  counter-reckoning: 

niT"  il*'       "^^'  *°  *^*****  *  ^  ^^^^^  *  to  keep  repress4^ 

Check,  t.  Stop;  restraint;  curb;  reproof;  the  for- 
saking  of  her  proper  game  by  a  trained  hawk:  tiie  cor- 
resiMinding  cypher  of  a  draft  or  order  for  money :  the 
order  itselfc    See  also  under  To  Chequer. 

Check'-f  r,  «.    One  that  checks  or  restndns. 

Check'-less,  a.    Uncontrollable. 

Check,  #.  A  term  iu  chess  when  the  king  is  put  in 
restraint,  and  must  defend  himself  or  lose.  This  word 
w  said  to  bo  the  parent  of  the  verb  at  the  head. 

Check'-mate,  #.  A  check  that  finishes  the  game  of 
chess. 

To  CnW-UEii,  (ch«ck'-er,  76,  145)  v,  a.  To  form 
into  bttle  squares  of  different  colours  Uke  a  chess- 
banrd;  to  variegate  tiith  different  qualities,  scenes,  or 
events.  * 

^  Je/-«er,  (-er)       \  $,  tinff.  and  p/.    Cross  stripes 
Che/-i/er«,  (-erz)   j  of  different  colours ;  a  game  on 
a  chequered  board. 

Check,  i.  A  contraction  for  Chequer,  meaning  che- 
quered  linen,  wliich  would  be  more  consistently  written 
Cheque ;  a  mode  of  spelling  frequently,  but  with  less 
propriety,  adopted  when  a  banker's  check  is  meant  • 
(see  the  second  word  of  the  class;)  unless  it  can  be 
supp)sed  tiMt  the  name  arises  from  the  chenuerod 

/^S'SH?^"  *°?-  ^^  *^  *"P*  *"^  ^^^  writing  drafU. 
CH  LEK=cheek,  t.    The  side  of  the  face  under  the 

eye;  among  mechanic*,  those  parts  of  wrought  olHecU 

that  are  double  and  correspondent 
Cheeks-tooth,  «.    The  hinder  tooth  or  tusk. 
CHEER=chere,  43:   #.     Entertainment;  gayely; 

air  of  the  countenance ;  shout  of  appkiuse. 
To  Cheer,  v.  a.  and  «.    To  encourage  ;  to  applaud ; 

to  omifbrt;  to  gladden  ^—neu.  To  grow  gay. 
Cheer-er,  36 :  #,    Gladdener ;  giver  of  gayety. 
Cheer'-y,  105 :  a.    Gay.  sprightiy,  making  gay. 
Cheer'- ly,  a,  and  ad.    Cheerfhl : — ad,  CheerftiUy. 
Cheer'-i-Iy,  105  :  ad.    Cheerftdly. 
Cheer'-ftfl,  117:  a.    Serenely  joyftd  ;  causing  joy. 
CheeK-fwl-ly,  ad.    With  cheerftilness ;  wiUingly. 
Cheer'-fii l-ness,  S.    Serene  joy;  alacrity. 
CheeK-less,  a.    Dejected ;  joyless. 
CHEESE,  chetz,  151  :  g.    Food  made  by  pressing 

the  curd  of  milk,  and  leaving  it  to  dry. 

Chee'-*y,  (-z^)  a.    Having  the  nature  of  cheese. 
Cheew^ke,  1 1 9 :  #.  a  cake  made  of  soft  curds.  Sec. 
Chee*ir'-moMer,(-mung-gu^r,  116,  158,  77)  t. 
A  dealer  in  cheese;  and  usually  in  butter  and  bacon 

also. 

Cheete'-vat,  #.    A  wooden  case  for  pressing  curds. 

To  CHEQUER,  &c.— See  under  To  Check. 

To  CHERlSH=ch$r'-Tsh,   v.  a.     To  treat  with 

tenderness;  to  nurse;  to  help  and  shelter. 
Cher'-ish-^r,  36  :  t.    A  comforter ;  a  supporter. 
Cher'-ish-ment,  #.    Support;  comfort.  [Spcnser.J 
CHERRY,  ch^r'-r^,  ».  and  a.    A  small  ston* 

fruit:— a.  Pertaining  to  a  cherry;  coloured  as  a  red 

cherry. 
e:>  Among  the   compounds   are    Cherry-tree,   Cherry 

cheeked.  Cherry-pit,  (a  child's  play.)  &c. 
CH  ERT=chert,  35 :  t,    A  kind  of  flint,  homstone. 
Cher'-ty,  105 :  a.    Like  chert ;  flinty. 
CHERUB,  ch«r'-ub,  129 


CowmamU: 
93 


t.  »my,        \  Celestial 
CHERUBIM, ch5r'-oo-bTm,  109:  pi]  .piriu. 
which  .in  the  hierarchy  arc  placed  next  in  order  to  tb» 
TIm  slfB  =  b  OMd  after  modes  of  •polling  that  hart  no  imsularity  of  aotiad. 

moh-UD,  I,  e.  mistion,  165  :  vizh*un,  i.  e,  vition,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  ^^n,  166w 


CH=TCH 

For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  ibund  under 
CHssTCH,  >eek  hereafter  nnder  CH=SH.  or  CH=K. 


seraphim.  The  plural  is  sometimes  written  with  n. 
The  English  plural,  Cherubs,  is  ihe  proper  word  for 
ordinary  use.  Shakspeare  has  Chorubin  as  an  adjec- 
tive, to  signify  Cherubic,  and  Dryden  as  a  substantive 
to  signify  a^cherub;  but  their  practice  is  not  to  be 
imiUted. 

Che-ru'-bic,  88 :  1  109 :  a.  Pertaininf  to  chefotM; 
Che-ni'-bi-cal,      /  angelical. 
CHERUP=ch«r'-iip,  r.  «.   To  chirp. 

CHERVlL=cher'-vil,  *.    A  kind  of  plants  ,*  cow- 
weed. 

CHESIBLE,ch«i'4-bl,15l:#.  A  Roman  priest's 
vestment. 

CHESLIP,cb«sMip,  151:  #.    A  smaU  vermin, 
CH  ESS— ch^ss,  »,    A  scientific  game. — See  Check. 
(»•  Among  the  commands  are  Chess'-board  and  Chetf- 

mnn,  the  latter  being  the  general  name  for  the  several 

pieces, 

CHESSOM=ches'-s^m,  18  :  »,    A  meUow  earth. 
CH  EST=chd8t,  i,    A  large  box ;  the  thorax. 
Chest'-ed,  a.     Having  a  chost. 
CHESTNUT,  ch^s'-nut,  156:  ».  and  a.    The 

S^V*^  a  kind  of  beech  tree;  the  tree  Itself .-fl. 
Bright-brown. 

CHE VI N=ch5v'-in,  #.    The  chub,  a  Ash. 

CHEVERlL=ch€v'-C)r-TI,».    A  kid;  kid-leather. 

To  CHEW,  choo,  1 10,  109 ;  v,  a.    To  crush  with 

the  teeth ;  to  masticate  :~m«.  To  ruminate.  Compare 
Chaw.  ^ 

Cheu/-etf  t.    Minced  meats,  or  mince.pie.  [Obs.] 

CHICK=chTck,  t,  A  young  chicken;  a  young 
person. 

Chick'-en,  1 4 :  #.  The  yonng  of  a  biid,  mosfly  of  a  hen. 

Chick'-ling,  ».    a  chick,  or  small  chicken, 

Chick'-pra,  *,    A  kind  of  degenerate  pea. 

Cuick'-webd,  «.    A  plant ;  greenmint, 

Chick'^-en-hbabt'-bd,  (-hart'-«d,  131)  a.  Ti- 
morons. 

Chick''-en-pox',  154 :  #.    A  mUd  eruptive  disease. 

To  CHlDE=chTde,  1  v,  a,  and  n.    To  re- 

I  CHiD^chTd,  135:  >  prove;     to    scold;    to 

Chiddbn,  chid'-dn,  114:  )  check;   to  drive  away 

with  reproof;  to  blame c^imii.  To  clamour;  to  scold; 

to  make  a  noise. 

Chi'-der, «.    A  leboker. 
Chi'-ding,  #.    A  scolding. 
Chi'-ding-ly,  ad.    In  a  reproving  manner. 

CHIEF,  chief,  103:  a.  ad,  and  «.  Principal; 
most  eminent  :-4d.  Chiefly.'— i.  A  leader;  the  top  of 
any  thing.  *^ 

ChiVf-Iy,  ad.    Principally;  more  than  common. 
Chief-leaHi,  a.    Without  a  hsader ;  weak. 
Chi>f-tain,  99 :  #.    a  leader ;  the  head  of  a  clan. 
ChiVf-dom,  18 :  9,    Sovereignty. 
Chzef'-AOE,  t.    An  old  poll  tribute. 
Cn/EK'-niB,  (-r^  103)  t,    A  small  feudal  rent. 

CHIEVANCE,  che'-vance,  103,  12:  t.  Traffic 
In  which  money  is  extorted  as  discoant.  Compare 
ChevisancejindcT  CH=SH. 

CHILD,  chlled,  115 :  #.  ting,      \  The  descendant 

CHILDREN=chn'-dr«n,  *.  pi.  /  of  a 
infant  or  young  person. 


parent ;  an 


To  Child,  V,  n.  and  a.    To  bring  forth.  [Obs.] 
Chtld'-igh,  a.    Like  a  chad;  puerile  ;  trifling. 
ChildMsh-Iy,  105 1  ad.    In  a  childish  manner. 
Child'-ish-ness,  9.    PuerUity ;  harmlessness. 
Chtld'-Iess,  a.    Without  oflf^ring. 
Child'-like,  a.    Beseeming  a  child. 

Ths  •cbemea  mUre,  and  ths  principlM  to  which  the  nmnbm  nhr,  preceds  tbs  DJctiouMy. 

fwr/#;  gaU'-wiv  cU^-m&u:  pd-pj':  Uv»;  g$6d:  j'OT,  i.  fjw,55:  a,e,V,&c  mWe^iri. 


CHsTCH 

t^  For  words  banning  with  CH,  not  finmd  nodi^r 
CH=TCH.  seek  hereafter  under  C  H=SH.or  UH=:K. 

Child'-beor-ing,  (-bart-ing,  100)  9.    The  bearing 

of  children. 
Chrld'-bed,  «.    State  of  a  woman  in  labour. 
Child'-birth,  35  :  9.  The  time  or  act  of  bringing  forth. 
Ch«ld'-hood,  1 18 :  #.    The  time  of  llib  betwemi  fa- 

fancy  and  puberty ;  the  properties  of  a  child. 
Chil'-dbr-kab-dai'',  9,   The  twenty-eighth  of  De- 

cember.  called  also  Innocents'  day,  fium  the  slariac 

of  the  children  by  Herod. 
Childe,  (child,  115)  *.    A  noble  youth. 

CHILI,  chil'-^  a.  Of  or  ftom  Chili;  as  CWU 
ppper,  &C. 

CHlLL=chTl,  155:  a.  and  #.  Cold;  doll;  de- 
pressed; cold  of  temper  .—4.  ChiUiess;  cokl. 

To  Chill,  t>.  a.  To  make  cold;  to  d<Uect;  to  blast 
with  cold. 

Chil'-ly,  a.  and  ad.    Somewhat  cold ;  coldly. 

Chil'-I»-ness,  Chil'-ness,  9.    Shivering;  coldness. 

ChiiAblain,  f .    Sores  made  by  frost 

CHILTERN=chTl'-tern,  a.  An  epithet  which, 
^ned  with  Hundreds,  designates  a  hilly  district  in 
Bucks,  bekmgin^  to  the  crown,  by  accepting  the  no- 
mmal  stewardship  of  which,  a  member  of  parUament 
vacates  his  seat 

CH  lME=chIme,  9.  Correspondence  of  soood  :  cor- 
reroondenoe  of  proportkm ;  the  sound,  or  a  set  of  bells. 

To  Chime,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sound  in  harmony  ;  to 
jingle ;  to  agree  >~act.  To  strike  or  sound  in  hanDony. 

Chi'-mer,  ».    One  who  chimes. 

CHIMNEY=chim'-n^».  Apasnge  for  the  accent 

of  smoke;  a  fire-place. 

0^.  Among  the  compounds  are  C%isMi«y-eor»er.  (the  fire- 
side.) Chimney-monetf,  (a  tax  once  paid  for  each  chim- 
ney )  CMmneif-iweep  or  sweeper.  Chimney-piece,  (a 
shelf  over  the  flre-place.)&c. 

CHIN  =chin,  9.    The  lowest  part  of  the  face. 

Chinn^,  (chmnd,  114)  a.    Having  a  long  chin. 

CHINCOIJGH,  chin'-c6f,  120,  162:  ».  Th^ 
hooping  cough. 

CHlNA=ch?-n4».    A  species  of  fine  porceUin. 

of  which  the  first  specimens  came  firom  rhiua. 
^  Among  the  compounds  are  China-ware.  ChiMa-4tm»Qe. 

Cthe  sweet  orange  first  brought  ttom  China.)  Chilut- 

root,  (a  species  of  Smilax.)  &c 

Chi-ne«e',  (-n^ze,  151)  a.  and  «.    Of  China; — #. 

A  China  man. 
CHINE=chInc,  «.    The  back-bone  or  spine  of  a 

beast ;  the  piece  of  the  back-bone  and  adjotuiniF  parts 

for  cooking. 

7\)  Chine,  17.  a.    To  cut  into  a  chine  or  chines. 

Chined,  114 j  a.    Pertaining  to  the  back. 

CHINK,  chingk,  158  :  t.    A  narrow  apertore. 

Chink^-y,  105:  a.    Full  of  narrow  clefts. 

To  Chink,  v.  n.    To  crack;  to  open. 

7b  C  H 1 N  K,  chingk,  1 58 :  r.  a.  and  n.  To  ^mgUi : 

—^ncH.  To  sound  by  striking  each  other. 
Chink,  *.    Money.  [Ludicroiu.] 
CHINTZ,  chints,  143 :  9.    Coloured  cotton  cloth 
CHIOPPINE..  chop-pent',  120,  104:  9.    A  high 

shoe  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 
CHI  P-.    A  Saxon  prefix  which  in  the  names  of  places 

imnlies  a  market  Compare  Cheap. 
CHlP=rchip,  *.    A  piece  of  wood  such  as  might  be 

<*^«pPfd  off  easily  by  an  axe;  a  (higment 
To  Chip,  V.  a,  and  «.    To  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to 

diminish  by  cutting  away  a  little  at  a  time  :-M»ev   To 

break  or  crack. 

Chip'-ping,  f.    A  chip ;  a  fragment. 

To  CHIRP=cherp,  35:  v.  n.    To  make  a  lively 

noise,  as  birds,  without  singing. 
Chirp,  «•    The  voice  of  birds  or  insects. 


CH=TCH 


CHsrTCH 


CiT-  far  word*  befinDing  with  Cfl.  not  fuand  under 
CH-TCH,  seek  ben»?ler  under  CH-SH,or  CH-K. 


Cbirp'-Ay  9.    C-  ->e  that  chirps. 

7b  CHIRPs^cherp,  35 :  r.  a.    To  cheer  up. 

CHISEL,  chTz'-^l,  151,  14:  «.  An  inatrumeiit  fbs 

fuiBji  or  hoDovinf  wood  or  utooe. 
7«  Cbur^-ely  V.  a.    To  cot  or  earve  with  a  chisel. 
CmTs^chTty  «.    A  sprout ;  the  first  germioatba  of  a 

wted  or  plant ;  a  freckle ;  a  babe ;  a  young  person. 
Chit'-^,  105 :  a.    Childish;  like  a  babe. 
Ta  Chi t»  V.  n»    To  sprout  t  to  shoot  as  a  seed. 
CHlTCHAT=chit'-chSt,  t.  Prattle;  flunUUr  talk. 

CHITTERLlNG-chtt'-ter-nDg,  «.    FriU  of  a 

shirt.  [ObsJ 
CHITTERLINGS,  chlt'-ter-lTngx,  143:  #.  pf. 

The  bowels  of  an  eatable  animal.    It  is  rarely  found 

is  the  singular. 
CH IV  E^KschTvi,  «•    A  species  of  small  onion. 
CHIVES,  chmz,  143:    #.  pi.    The  threads  or 

tlasaents  in  the  blossoms  of  plants. 
CHOAK.— See  Choke. 

CHOCOLATEi=chock'4-Ut«,  81 :  t.  The  nut 
tf  the  cocos^tree;  the  mass  made  bv  grinding  the 
kemsl:  the  lk{nor  obtained  by  a  lolntton  of  this  mass 
inho(waler. 

Choc'-o-Ute-hoafe',  «.    House  tot  drinking  cbo- 


CROICEw — See  under  To  Choose. 
TV  CHOKEsschoke,  «.  a.  and  a.    To  suffocate; 
ft^^  up ;  to  anppress.'-Hi««.  To  be  chukedi  to  be 

Gm/AieTfS,  One  that  ehokee ;  one  that  puts  another 
ts  sOcace;  that  which  cannot  be  answered. 

Ch(Akjf,  105:  a.    Haring  a  tendency  to  suffocate. 

ty  Among  the  compounds  are  Ohoke'-ddmp,  (a  noxious 
ympmaJChokefiiu,  (ftiU  eren  to  choking.)  ChoWpear, 
(an  unpalatable  pear,  ur  figuratively,  an  unanswerable 
■ucaam.)  GkoAe'-iseeif,  (a  plant.)  &c. 

CHOK  £sch5ke,  t.    Internal  part  of  an  artichoke. 

7e  CHOOSE,  chooi,  1  137:  v.  a.  aud  n.    To 

I^CaotB,  cfaoze,  >  take  by  way  of  preflprenee ; 

r,  cfao'-cn,  114:J  to  take;  not[to  reftise;  to 

To  haTO  the  power  of  choice)  to  will;  to 


Choo'-fer,  36 :  t.    One  who  can  choose ;  an  elector. 
Csoicm,  29 :    »•  and  a.   The   power   or   act  of 

choosing;  election;  (^tion;  the  thing  chosen;  the  best 

part^--a.  Seleet;  precious;  carefUl. 
CoofOe^'lieM,  t.    Nieety ;  particular  ralne. 

Choice^- IjTy  105:  ad.  Curiously;  valoably ;  ex. 
edleatlf. 

Choice^-ieas,  a.    Without  cboioe. 

To  CHOPsach5p,  V.  a.  To  out  with  a  quick  bk>w ; 
to  mjnee  or  cut  into  small  pieces.  It  is  also  used,  but 
less  distinctively,  finr  To  break  hito  clefts. -See  To  C  hap. 

Chop,  e.    A  piece  chopped  off,  particularly  of  meat. 

Chop'-per,  #•    A  butdier's  cieayer  or  axe. 

Cbop^-HOUIB,  9.    A  dining'honee. 

7^  CI10P^»:^5p,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  bargain;  in 
which  sense  the  original  spelling  and  pronunciation 
vas  to  Chap ;  (see  To  Chap,  to  cheapen ;)  to  change, 
to  barter,  to  pot  one  thing  in  place  of  another;  and 
henee,  in  a  neuter  sense,  to  veer  with  quick  motion. 

CHOP,  CHOPS,  9.  The  mouth.  It  U  so  pro. 
Boowed,  but  written  chap,  chaps,  which  see. 

To  Chop.  V.  a.    To  devour  eagerly. 

CHOP,  CHOPPY,  (a  aefl  iW»m  cold,  and  Full  of 
cMb,)  should  bewritten  and  pronouncedCbap.Chappy, 
which  see  under  To  Chap. 

CHOPPING==chop'-ping,  a.    Large  or  stout  of 

birth  or  growth,  as  a  chopping  child. 
CHOSE,  CHOSEN. —See  To  Choose. 
CHOUGH,  chuff,  120,  162 :  «.    A  sea  bird. 


^ty-  For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  fbund  nnder 
CiI=-TCH,  seek  hereafter  under  CIIx=SH,or  CH-K. 

To  CHOUSE,  chowce,  31,  152:  v,  a.    To  cheat 

[Obs.  or  vul.] 
Chouge,  «.    A  bubble ;  a  tool ;  a  trick;  a  sham. 
CnUB=chub,<.    A  river  fish. 
Chub'-bk,  105  :  a.    Plump,  short,  thick  ;  as  a  chub. 
Chuli'-face</,  (-lil\st,  143)  a.    Pinrap-ftuMNt 

7b  CHUCK=chuck,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  make  the 
noiiie  of  a  hen  or  partridge  :-~acf.  To  call,  as  a  hen  her 
chickens.   Soo  also  the  next  class. 

Chuck,  f.  The  noise  of  a  hen ;  a  word  of  endear> 
ment 

To  Chuc'-kl£,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  chuck,  or  call 
as  a  hen  her  chickens ;  to  fondle,  as  a  hen  her  chickens : 
— «e«.  To  laugh  with  short  convulsive  iterations. 

Chuc"-kl«-hfad'-ed,  120  :  a.  In  our  old  dictionaries. 

nds^,  empty-lieaded;   now,  it  rather  means,  largt*, 

stupid-headra. 
To  CIIUCK=chuck,  v,  a.  To  touch  or  hit  genUy; 

to  pitch  to  a  short  dii tance.    See  also  above. 
Chuck,  9,    A  gentle  hit ;  a  throw. 
Chuck'-far-thing,  «.    A  vulgar  game. 

CHUET,  chOO'-^t,  f.  Chcwet— See  under  To  Chew. 
[Obs.J 

CHUt  P:schur,  155:  «.    A  coarse,  blunt  clown. 

Chuf-fy,  105:  a.   Blunt;  surly;  angry. 

Chuf-ff-ljf,  ad»    In  a  surly,  angry  manner. 

Chuf-fi-ness,  «.    Blunt  surliness. 

CHUM=:chuna,  «.  A  chamber. fellow ;  amcss-matc. 

CHUMP=chump,  «.   A  short  heavy  piece  of  wood. 

CHURCH=church,  39,  63:  #.  A  place  conse. 
crated  by  a  bisliop  to  public  christian  worship,  and 
having  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  sepulture 
annexed ;  the  collective  body  of  chrintians,  called  also 
the  catholic  church;  a  particular  body  of  christians 
having  a  common  creed  and  one  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government ;  the  body  of  clergy  or  ecclesiastics  in  dis- 
tinction  from  Uic  laity. 

7b  Church,  v.  a.  To  assirt  as  priest  in  the  act  of 
returning  thanks  in  church,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
women  tSiet  child-birth. 

Church'-ing,  t.    Thanksgiving  after  childbirth. 

Church'-dom,  18 :  «.    The  authority  of  the  church. 

Church'-ship,  «.    Institution  of  the  church. 

Cburcu'-alk,  9,  A  wake  or  feast  oommemoratory  of 
the  dedication  of  a  church. 

CHURCu'-WiiR-D£N,  (-wi>&r-dn,  1 40, 1 14)  t.  One 
of  two  or  more  ofllcers  chosen  aooortrding  to  the  custom 
of  each  parish  to  take  care  of  the  church,  its  property, 
and  concerns,  and  on  necessary  occasions,  to  appear  or 
act  as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  parish. 

Ckurch'-YARO,  9,    The  burial  ground  of  a  church. 

(t^  Among  the  other  compounds  of  Church  are  Cfmrch' 
bench,  (i.  e.  in  the  porch,)  Church-bitrial,  Church- founder. 
Church-goer,  Church-land,  (JL  e.  vested  in  an  ecclesias- 
tical body,)  G^arcA'-siaa,  (a  clergyman,)  Church-music, 
ChurcK'-wajf,  &c 

CHURL>»cburl|  39 :  «.  A  rustic ;  a  surly  man ; 
a  miser. 

Chur'-ly,  a.    Rude,  bolsteroas.  [Little  used.] 

Chur^'lish,  a.    Rude:  sour;  harsh;  selfish. 

Chur'-lish-ljr,  €UL    In  a  churlish  manner. 

Chur'-lish-ness,  s.    Brutality ;  ruggedness. 

CHURMEi  churm,  39, 101 :  «.  A  conAised  sound. 
[ObsJ 

CH  URN,  churn,  39 :  #.  A  tub  used  in  making  butter. 

To  Churn,  v.  a.  To  agitato  cieam  in  a  chum  in 
order  to  make  butler ;   to  agitato  as  in  churning. 

Churn'-in^,  «.    The  act  of  making  butter. 

Churn'-stafT,  9.    The  staff  used  in  making  butter. 

CHURRWORM,  chur'-wurm,  141 :  i.  The  ikn 
cricket. 


Tbs  vlfii  =  is  QMd  •Ssn  modes  of  spelling  that  bavs  no  irrtgolarity  of  tound. 

C9mtcmant9:  mXsh-uD,  i.  <•  mi»9ion,  165 :  vizh-un, i.e.  vi9ion,  165 :  Piin,  166 :  ftiSn,  166. 
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Cfc>  For  woroi  beginning  wiUi  CH.  not  found  under 
CH=SH.  »eek  above  und«T  CH-TCH.  or  hereafter 
under  CIl«K. 

A   mineral   m 


rough- grained 
Ill-humour, 


CH:=K 

8:^  For  word*  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  nnder 
CH=SH.  seek  above  uuder  CH=TCH,  ot  hereafter 
under  CU=K. 


CIIABASITE,  8haiy-a-aU,  * 
called. 

CHAD,  shSd,«-   Akindoffith, 

CHAGREEN,  shd-grecn',  «.    A 
leather. 

CHAGRIN,   sha-grein',  104:   ». 
vexation. 

To  Cha-gM,  r.  a.   To  excite  iU-hnmour  in;  to  vex. 

Cha-gr/ned',  (-grentd,  114)  parL  a.    Mortified. 

CHAISE,  8ha\z,  151:  *.    A  light  carriage,  gene- 
rally  of  two  wheels. 

CHAMADE,  shd-made',  t.  The  beat  of  a  drum 
denoting  a  surrender  or  parley. 

CHAMOIS,  shSm'-wi,  170:  t.  An  animal  of 
the  goat  kind  whose  skin  makes  leather  commonly 
called  Shammy.  .         -     , «« 

CHAMPAGNE,  shim-pam',  157,  139:  t.  A 
kind  of  wine  from  Champagne  in  Prance. 

CHAMPAIGN,  sham-pant',  157:  t.  and /r.  An 
open  country;  an  abatement  in  the  shield  of  one  who 
kniod  an  enemy  in  the  Jield  when  he  had  asked  for 
quarter:— fl.  Open,  flat. 
C//AM-PER'-Tr,  s.  Literally,  a  division  of  land ;  ap- 
propriately, a  maintenance  of  any  man  in  hi^  suit  on 
oonditton  of  having  part  of  the  thing  when  it  is 

CAam-per'-tor,  38 :  #.    One  who  moves  suiU  and 

rursues  at  his  proper  costs  to  have  part  of  the  gains. 
lAMPlGNON,  sham-pin'-yon,   170:   #.    A 
kind  of  mushroom. 
CHANCRE,  BhUng'-cur,  158,  159:  ».    A  pe- 

culiar  ulcer. 
CAa«'-croM8,  120:  <l.    IIa>'ing  chancres. 

CHANDELIER,  8hSn'-di-le<r",  85, 103:  8.   A 

brandi  for  candles. 
CHANSON,  chlwug'-soang,   170:    ».    A  song. 

[Shaks.l 
CHAPERON,  sbXp'-^r-oang,  170:  t.   A  hood 

or  cap  distinguishing  a  knight,  or  otlicr  person  capable 

of  acting  as  a  protector. 
To  ChaP-er-O.V,  V,  a.    To  wait  on   a   huiy  in  a 

Fublic  assembly. 
lARADE,  8h(i-radc',  #.    A  species  of  riddle;  m. 
my  first  is  the  action  of  fear;  my  second  is  used  in 
war ;  my  whole  is  the  name  of  a  poet ;  viz.  Shake-spear. 

CHARLATAN,  shai'-ia-tan,  s.    A  quack. 

CAaiZ-la-tan-ry, «.  iQuackery;  deceit. 

CAar'-la-tan"-i-cal,  a.    Quackiah. 

CHASSELAS,  shSs'-s^las,  ».  A  sort  of  grape. 

CHATEAU,  shi-to',  170:  t.  A  casUe;  a  country 
seat. 

CHAx'-Bl.-l.^N-r,  *.     Castcllany. — See  CasUc,  &c. 

CHATOYANT,  sha-toy'-^int,  a.  Having  a 
changeable  unduktiug  lustre,  like  that  of  a  cat's  eye 
in  the  dark.  .  .  ,«« 

CHAUMONTELLE,8bi-m5n-tdl'.  170:  t.   A 

sort  of  iM'ar. 

CHEMISE,  shem-cze'.  104,  151:  t.  A  shift: 
in  fortification,  a  waII  that  lines  a  bastion. 

CHEVAL,  sli6v-al',  #.  A  horse;  in  thp  plural 
Chev-aux',  (-0,)  oflcn  used  in  the  compound  Chev- 
auxde frise,  (treezc,)  which  means,  literally,  fritiled 
horses,  aud  appropriately,  a  picco  of  timlier  tniversed 
with  spikes.  A  cheval-glass,  is  a  swing  glass  of 
large  sixc.  ^    ,  . 

ft^  Compare  Cavalry,  &c.,  t»ith  the  present  class  of 
words. 

CAev'-a-li>r",  (-letr,  103>  «.  A  knight:  a  galUnt 
man. 


Cm\''AL'Jir^  i.    Knighthood ;  th<?    ^uaUficatloM    of 
ancient  knighthood  j  the  8>-stem  of  knighthood ;    m 
^  law,  a  tenure  of  land  by  knights  service. 
C/iiv'-ol-roi/«,  120:  \a.  Relating  to  chivalry ;   g«l- 
CAi-val'-ric,  88  :        j  lant;  warlike;  advcntoronm. 


CHEVISANCE,  Bhev'4-zance,  ».   Enterpri 

bargain. 

CHEVRON,  8hev'-r5n,  18:  «.  An  heraldic  re- 
presentation of  two  rafters  of  a  house  mcetinjc  at 
the  top. 

Chev'-roncd,  o.  Having  a  chevron,  or  formed  as  o«ie 


sn 


CHICANE,  sh^-cant',  «.    Shift,  turn,  or  trick 
law  proceedings ;  sophistry ;  wrangling. 

CAj-ca'-ner-¥,  129,  105:  «.   Trickery. 

To  Chi-cane't  v.  n.    To  prolong  a  contest  by  tricks. 

CAi-ca'-n^r,  #.    A  petty  sophister;  a  caviller. 

CH  IMIN  AGE,  shim'4-nige, «.  A  toU  for  passage 
through  a  forest.  [Law.] 

CHIVALRY.— Sec  above  under  Cheval. 

CH=K. 

ay  For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  xmder 

CH=K,  seek  atovc  under  CH=SH.or  CH=TCII. 
CHALCEDONY,  cSl-s5d'-6-n4^J,  ».    A  precious 

stone   of  the  agate  kind,  originally  brought   from 

Chalcedon.  .     ,     »       .^ 

CHALCOGRAPHY,  cal-cog'-ra-f^x>   163:   t. 

Engraving  on  brass. 
Cha\'COef'T^-pheT,  »,    An  engraver  on  braaa. 
CHALDAIC,  cSl-da'-iC  a.  Pertaining  to  Chaldea. 
CAal-dee',  a.  and  *.    Chaldaic: — t.  The  ChsadaU 

language.  ,  , 

C  H  A  LY  BE  ATE,  c^-l  il/- Wu,  9  5,  99 :  a.    Im- 

pn^gnated  wlih  iron  or  steeU  

CHAM.  CHAMBREL,  CHAMLET.  — s« 

Khan.  Gambrcl,  Camlet. 
CHAMELEON,   c4-me'-1^6n,  ».    A  kind   k^ 

lixard  changeable  in  hue,  and  fabled  to  live  oo  air. 

CHAMOMILE,    cam'-A-mili,   #.   A    medicinal 

plant 
CHAOS,  ca'-oss,  $,    The  confhsed  matter  out  o 
which  all  things  arc  supposed  to  have  been   made   a 
tlic  Creation ;  confusion ;  any  thing  whoM  parts  an 
undistinguished. 
CAa-Ot'-ic,  2;  88 :  a.    Resembling  chaos ;  confkis^ 
CHARACTER,  cai'-fic-ter,  92, 129 :  ».  A  mark 
a  stamp;  a  letter  iised  in  isTlliug  or  printing;  th* 
manner  of  writing ;  stamp  of  mind;  representation  u 
personal  qualities ;  the  person  with  his  assembb^e  v 
qualities;  the  assembhige  simply. 
ChaT^  ao-ter-y,  t.    Impression^  distinction.  [Obs.l 
To  CAar'-ac-tfr,  v.  o.    To  inscribe;  to  engrave. 
To    C/mr^-ac-ter-ize',  t».  a.    To  describe   by  pe 
culiar  qualities :  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  qualities  of. 
C^ar'-ac-ter-is"-tic,  85,  88:  o.  and  *.    Consii 
tuting  the  character:—*.  That  which  constitutes  c 
marks  the  character ;  the  characteristic  of  a  logarithn 
is  the  same  as  the  exiNjnent. 
CAar'-ac-ter-i»"-t«-«il,  a.    Characteristic. 
CAar'-ac-tcr-is"-ti-cal-ly,  ad.    Suitably  as  ( 

character. 
C/*ar'-ac-ter-is"-ti-cal-ne9«,  t.   The  state  or  qualii 

of  being  peculiar  to  a  character. 
CH  ARTA,  car'-t^,  s.    A  charter ;  literally  a  pap< 
or  parchment:  compare  Card  aud  Carte. — See  Chaj 
under  CH=TCH. 
CHASM,  cizm,   153:  «.    A  breach  unclosed; 

cleft;  anopcnin;;;  a  vacuity. 
Chasmrd,  (cazmd,  114)  a.    Having  clefts. 

CHELONIAN,  k^-lo'-ni-5n,  a.   Of  a»e  tortoise 

Tbc  •chcmcs  enllre,  and.ths  prindplw  to  wbiai  the  numbers  refer,  precMl*  th«  Dletteatry. 

yoweh:  gatt'-wA^j:  cMp'-man:  pd-pi':  li«:  gS6d:  j'<S,t.  f.y<^,  55:  a,  c,  V,  &cmi</e^  17L 
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>•  Fgr  wonls  bcionain^  :nUh  CH,  uot  foood  undar 
CH»«K,  Mwk  atrne  unOer  CH=SH. oiCH=TCH. 


CHELY,  ke'-l^  105 :  «.    Tho  daw  of  a  shell-fisli. 
Cke^At^orm,  a.  Having  the  (bnn  of  a  claw. 
Gle-iif-er-oiis,  87,  120 :  a.    Furnished  with  clawa. 

CHEMISTRY,  klm'-Tt-tr^  15 :  f.  The  science 
which  is  eoifniuuit  of  all  changes  in  the  coastitution 
of  matter  whether  effected  by  heat,  by  mixture,  or 
ether  means ;  the  art  of  decompounding  and  of  com- 
Uaing  sabstaneea  by  the  apptication  of  various  natural 


Ckrm'-ist,  «.    One  versed  in  chemistry. 
f^&e-mut''-tf-cal,  a.    Relating  to  chemistry. 
CArm'-iCy  88:  1  a.  Pertaining  to  chemistry;  resulting 
Ckett/'i-Cai,      j  from  the  operation  of  natural  agents. 
G&ein'-t-cnl-ly,  ad.    In  a  chemical  manner. 
CHERSONESE, ker'-«^-n^ce,  152:  s,  Apenin- 

saia. 
CH  I ARO-OSCURO,  ki-ar'.6-6frc55"-rA,  [Ital.] 
179 :  B,    lights  and  shades  in  painting. 

CHILIAD,  kTl'4-ad,  90, 146 :  «.    A  thousand. 
Glil'-t-<i-he"-droD,  «.    A  figom  of  a  thousand  sides. 
CkiV'i'diTeh,   (-ark,   161)    «.    Commander  of  a 

tfiotuaBQ. 
CHILIFACTIVE.— See  Chylifactive  under  Chyle. 

CHIMERA,  kk-metif-d,  43:  «.  A  &bled  monster 

of  tnconsistcBt  parts;  a  vain,  idle  ftmcy. 
Ob-mer'-j-oal,  a.    Imaginary,  fluicifUl,  unreal. 
Ci*-rocr'-i-cal'ljr»  o//.    Vainly,  wildly. 
CHIRAGRA,  kt-ra'-gr<3,  «.    Gout  in  the  hand. 
CHI-Roof-RA'PHY,  (-fc^  163)  #.    Hand  wriUng. 
Ckt-TOg^'Ta'phfTf  «.  One  who  practises  hand  writing ; 

an  eagtoaser  of  fines  in  the  Common-Pleas. 
C%i^-rCHffra/»A"-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  chirography. 

Cki-ROi7-o-or,  87  :  t.   The  art  of  discoursing  with 

the  hands,  as  practised  by  tlie  deaf  and  dumb. 
Gli-roK-O-gist,  i .  One  who  practises  chirology. 
CB^'tto-UAfi'-cr,  87  :  c.    Divinatkm  by  inspecting 

the  lioes  oC  the  band. 
C3ti*-ro-man'-c«r,  «.    A  common  fortune-teller. 
Ca/'tto-'PLAaT,  f.    A   hand-former,  used  by   some 

leuaers  of  the  piano  forte. 
CIbi-rop'-o-dist,  t.    One  who  handles  the  foet ;  a 

sargeoa  for  the  ft^;  a  comcutter. 
Cffi-KUIt'-aK-ON,  «.    An  opftrator  by  tho  hand ;  the 

ordinal  of  Surgeon ;  and  so,  C/nrurgical,  and  Cfurur- 

9ff9,  are  the  originals  of  Surgical  and  Surgery. 
CHLAMYS,  cISm'-Tss, «.  A  cloak,  a  tunic. 
CHLOROUS,  clore'-rus,  47:  a.    Literally,  green ; 

ai^eppriat^,  pertaining  to  chlorine. 
ClU.o'-Bis,  f.    The  greenfinch. 
CrixAr/nb,  (-rtu,   105)  t.    An  undecompounded 

gascone  body  of  greenish  hue. 
CAlo'-ric,  a.    Pertaining  to  chlorine. 
GftkArate,  t.    Chloric  acid  with  a  base. 
GU</-nde^  «.    Chlorine,  with  a  combustible  body. 
Ceu/-RITS,  9.    A  mineral  of  grass  green  hue. 
CeruZ-RO-PHYi.,  163 :  «.  The  green  matter  in  leaves. 
C0LO-R</-ais,  «.    The  green  sickness. 
CHOIR. — See  lower  under  Choral. 
CHOLER,  c5l'-f  r,  36 :  «.     The  bile,  the  humor 

sapooaed  to  produce  irascibility w— See  also  lower. 
Clkn^r-<a,  t.  A  disease  fhxn  overflow  of  bile. 

CAol'-tf-^gv^,  ('l{^>   107)   «.    A  medicine  for 

driviog  oat  bde. 
CboxI'EAj  $,    Irascibility,  anger,  rage. 
C^K-er-k,  a.    Angry,  irascible. 
CAol'-er-ic-ness,  «.    Irascibility. 

CHOLIAMBIC,  ci'-li-im''.bTc,   t.    A    huno 
iambic  or  sautoa. 


CH=K 

(Ch  Fur  words  beginning  with  CH.  not  found  under 
Cn=sK.  seek  above  under  CH=SH,  or  C1I=TCH. 


CHONDRODITE,  c6n'-drA-dit<,  *.  A  mineral 
so  called  because  it  occurs  in  grains ;  it  Is  also  named 
Brucite. 

CHORAL,  cori'-al,  47:  a.  Belonging  to  a  chorus  : 
singing  or  sung  in  a  choir. 

CAo'-ral-ly,  a</.     In  the  manner  of  a  chorux. 

CAcy-rUt,  ».    A  singer  in  a  choir. 

CAor'-i»-ter,_  (cor'-Ts-tf r,  92)  «.    A  chorist. 

Choiu,  (^kwTre,  132)  #.  An  assembly  or  band  of 
singers)  that  part  of  a  church  in  which  the  choir- 
service  is  performeu. 

Cho'-hus,  #.  Originally,  a  company  of  singers ;  the 
person  or  persons  supposed  to  behold  the  acts  of  a 
tragedy,  who  sing  or  speak  their  sentiments  between 
tibe  acts ;  verses  of  a  song  in  which  the  company  join 
the  singer. 

CAo-ra'-gug,  *.  The  kader  of  the  chorus ;  (see  also 
Coryphsus;)  a  maker  or  keeper  of  stage  dresses. 

CHORD,  cordssdtMird,  37:  t.  An  intestine  of 
which  strings  were  originally  made;  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument ;  an  accurd  or  harmony  resulting 
from  certain  proportions  in  the  vibrations  of  two  or 
more  strings  or  notes :  In  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn 
or  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  on  are 
to  another. 

7b  CAord,  v,  a.    To  (Umish  with  musical  strings. 

CaoR-DBs',  t,    A  coivtroction  of  the  frnniun. 

CHOREUS,  cA-re'-u8,  (al»o  Cho-ree')  ».    A 

poetic  foot  as  in  fT'-cus,  otherwise  called  a  trochee. 
C*o'-r*-ain"-bug,  s,   (also  Chc/riamb.)   A  toot 

formed  of  a  choree  and  an  iamb. 
CAo'-ri-am"-bic,  a.    Pertainhig  to  a  choriamb. 

CHORION,  core'4-5n,  47:  t.   The  exterior  mem. 

brano  which  invests  the  ftetus. 
CAo'-roid,  «.  Any  membrane  resembling  the  chorion. 

CHOROGRAPHY,  cA-r6g'-ra-%  87,  163: 
».  The  description  of  places;  it  is  less  in  iU  object 
than  geography,  and  groater  than  topography. 

CAo-TO^-ra-Dhei,  #.    One  skilled  in  chorography. 

Chc/-re-pis''-co-p^l,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  focal  or 
suffragan  bishop. 

CHRISM,  crTzm,    158:   t.    Consecrated  oil;  an 

unguent  used  hi  sacred  services. 
ChtW-ma\,  a.    Rehiting  to  chrism. 
CArit'-ma-tor-y,  s,    A  vessel  for  chrism. 
CArit'-om.  (cnz'-om,  18)  #.  A  chUd  that  dies  wiUdn 

the  month,  so  called  from  the  anointed  cloth  formerly 

put  over  it;  the  cloth  itself. 
Christ,  cricst,  #.    The  Anointed,  tho  Messiah. 
To  CAris'-/en,  (cris'-sn,  114,  156)  r.  a.    To  bap. 

tixe ;  to  initiate  into  the  church  of  Christ ;  to  name. 
CAri«'-/eD-iDg,  *.    Tho  ceremony  of  baptism. 
CAris'-/en-dom,    18:  #.    The  regions   inhabited  by 

Christians ;  the  whole  body  of  Chrbtians. 

CArist'-ian,  (crist'-yan,  coffoq,  crist'-sh*an, 
147)  s.  and  a.  A  believer  in  the  religion  of  Christ:— 
0.  Believing  or  professing  the  religion  of  Christ 

CArist'-ian-Iy,  a.  and  ad»  Becoming,  or  like  a 
Christian. 

CAris'  ti'-an"-«  ty,  ».    The  religion  of  Christians. 

CArist'-ian-um,  158  :  «.    The  Christian  doctrine. 

To  CKrist'-tan-ize,  v.  a.    To  convert  to  Cliristianity. 

Carist'-M^S,  (crTs'-m^s,  143)  #.  The  celebraHon 
of  Christ's  nativity:  tlie  season  about  December  S3. 

CAris/'-mas-boj?, ».    A  Christmas  present.   See  Box. 

CHROMATIC,  cri-m&t'-jc,  88 :  a.  Relating  to 
colours. 

CAro-mat'-ic»,  t.    The  science  of  colours. 

ChTO-ma-tOgf'TO-phy,  163 :  #.  A  treatise  on  colours. 

Chro-Mat'-IC,  a,  and  S.  Relating  to  musical  sounds 


Ths  ^n  =  Is  used  after  modM  of  ■pvUiog  that  bars  no  irrsgnlarity  of  sound. 

ComtomamUt  mtsh-un,!.  e.  miuion,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vUion,  165  :  tibto,  166:  thc^n,  166. 
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^'  For  words  beginning  with  CH,  not  found  under 
CH=K.  geek  above.  umUr  Cn=SH.  or  CH=TCH. 

whose  differeuceg   maybe  taid  to  be  shadrt  of  e;ich 

Other,  AS  a  flat,  u  natural,  and  a  »harp  of  tho  same  note; 

hence,  the  chrt.matic  M;;iif  is  a  «jral»^  of  semitoues  : — <. 

That  Iclnd  of  music  which  itroceeds  by  semitonea. 
Chrome,  cromc,  «.  An  acidifiablc  metal  derived  from 

an  ore  called  the  red  lead  of  Siberia. 
CArcZ-mate,  s,   Chrom-ic  acid  with  a  base. 

C  H  RON  IC,  cron'-ic,  88 :       la.     Relating     to 

CHRONICAL,  cr6n'-l-c51,  /  time,  or  duration  ; 
long  in  duration ;  periodical. 

Chron'-/-cl£,  101 :  #.  A  register  of  event*  In  the 
order  of  time ;  a  history. 

To  CAron'-i-cIf ,  v,  o.    To  record  in  a  chronicle. 

CAron'-i-cl^,  36  :  l.    A  writer  of  chronicle*. 

CffHOTs'-o-ORAM,  1.  An  inicription  in  which  an  epoch 
is  expressed  by  letters  contained  in  it,  as  the  veartf 
qneen  ElizabeUra  death.  HDCllI.  in  "My  t)ay  ia 
Ckwed  In  Immortality." 

CHRO-NOa'-lU-PHr,87:  #.  Description  of  pn«t  time. 

ClTRO-ifOL'-o-ar,  105  :  ».  The  science  of  computing 
dates,  or  the  periods  of  time. 

CAro-nol'-O-gfr,     1  *.    One  that  studies  or  explains 

CAro-noK-0-giflt»  j  the  science  of  computing  past 
times. 

CAro-no-lo^'-/-cal,  (-16d'-gl-cal)  a,  Rcktlng  to 
the  doctrine  of  computing  events. 

CAro-no-lofl'-i-C«l-ly,orf.  In  a  chronological  manner. 

Chko-nom^B-ter,  t.  A  term  inclusive  of  all  instru- 
ments that  measure  time,  but  used  particularly  of  one 
contrived  to  act  with  great  nicety.  Chron'oscope  has 
been  used  in  the  same  sense. 

CHRYSALIS,  cm'-^-lTs,  ».  Anrelin.  or  the  fbrm 
(tf  certain  insect<i,  as  the  butterfly,  &c.  before  they  be- 
come winged,  BO  named  because  the  colour  i^  t;cncrally 
golden.  Comimre  Aurclia. 

CHHYb'-o-LlTK,  ».  A  dusky  green  mineral  or  pre- 
cious stone,  ha%ing  in  general  a  yolden  cast. 

CH Y  LE=kTlt,  f .  A  milky  juice  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach by  digestion,  and  afterwards  changed  into  blood. 

CAy'-lol/s,  120  :  a.  Consisting,  or  p-arL^king  of  chyle. 

C%y'-li-fac''-tive,  105  :   1  a.    Having  the  power  of 

CAZ-lo-po-et^-ic,  J  making  chyle. 

CAy'-li-rac"-^ion,  *.    The  process  of  making  chyle. 

CAy-lir-er-ot/s,  120:  a.    Transmitting  chyle. 

Chyue»  rkime)  «.    The  modification   of  food  in  the 

8 reparation  of  chyle  by  the  digestive  organs.    Among 
le  older  authors.' the  word  is  used  in  its  t,'ci.eral  sense 
of  juice,  whence  they  derived  Ch,in'stTy  as  then  spelled. 

CIBARI0US,c^-barc'-^-U8, 105,41, 120  :  a.  Re- 

latingto  fbod. 
CICATRICE,  cTck'-a-tnss,  «.    A  scar;  a  mark. 
Cic"-a-tri'-8ive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Inducing  a  cicatrice. 
To  Cic'-a-trize,  v.  a,  and  n.    To  heal  a  wound  by 

inducing  a  skin : — iiea.  To  heal  and  form  a  skin. 
Cic"-a-tri'-Zrtnt,  «.     A  cicatrisive  application. 
Cic'-ii-tri-za"-/ion,  89:    t.    The  act  or  state  of 

healiait. 
CIC  ELY,  cW-^1^,  #.    A  sort  of  herb. 

CICERONIAN,  ct8'-si-ro"-n^n,  90:  a.  Re- 
•embltng  Cicero  in  style  and  action ;  eloquent,  flowing. 

Ci'CE-n&'VEf  (chi-chA\-ri'-ni>j,  [Ital.]  170)  ». 

A  guide  who  explains  ciuiosities. 
CICISBEO,  ch^hTs-ba'-A,  [Ital.]   170:  *.   A 

dangler  about  females ;  the  male  firiend  of  a  married 

woman. 
To  CICURATE=ctck'-a-riti,  r.  a.   To  Ume. 
Cic'-u-ra"-/ion,  89  :  t.    A  reduction  from  wildness. 
CICUTA,  ci-ku'-t<J, «.    Water  hemlock. 
CID=cTd,  8.    A  chief;  a  commander.  [Span.] 


Ci'-der-kin,  s.    An  inl^rior  kind  of  cider. 

CIERGE,  ceerge,  103:  t,    A  candle  or  wai  Caper. 

C IG .A  R,  ce-gar',  «.    A  roll  of  tobacco  for  smokhig. 

CILIARY,  ci[''yi'rh^^  a.    BekmgiDg  to  the  eyelids. 

CILICIOUS,  c^lTsh'-'ui,  90:  «.    Made  of  hdr 

CIMBRIC=cW-br7c,  a.  and  t.  Pertohiiiig  to  the 
Cimbri :— t.  The  laupiage  of  the  Cimbri. 

CIMELIARCH,    ci-me'-l4-ark,    161:    #.     A 

church- warden. 
CIMETER.— See  Scymitar. 

CIMMERIAN,  cTm-niere'4-aDi  90,  43:  o.  Ei. 

tremely  dark :  the  Cimmerii  inhabited  a  valley  in  Italy 
which  was  said  to  be  never  visited  by  the  sun. 

CI  MO  LITE=c'im'4-ntc,  t.    A  kind  of  white  clsy. 

CINCTURE,  cing'-tire,  cof/oq.  ctne'-ch'oor, 
147 :  t.  A  band  worn  round  the  head  or  body ;  an  en- 
closure ;  the  ting  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft  of 
a  column. 

Ciy-oi.B,  s,    A  girth  for  a  horse. 

ClNDER=cin'-der,  36:  ».  That  which  has  be«« 
ignited  nnd  quenched  without  being  reduced  to  AiheK; 
a  hot  coal  that  has  ceased  to  flame. 

Cio'-droi/s,  120  :  a,    like  a  dnder. 

CiN'-ER-A^-r/ON,  85,  89 :  #,    A  reduction  to  ashes. 

Ciu'-er-i/"-toir8,  (-Tsh'-usi  90)  a.    Like  asfaM. 

Ci-ner'-^-lent,  (c^n^r'-oo-Wnt,  109)  a.  Fdl  of 

ashes. 
Ci-ne'-re-OMt,  90:  a,   Haringthe  ookwrofaslies. 

CINNABAR^ctn'-n^bar,  t.  Vermflfcm.  which  is 
art  ore  of  quicksilver ;  or  a  compositioQ  of  merenry  «bd 
sul|>hur ;  ur  gum  of  an  Indian  tree,  othenriiv  oiiled 
dragon's  blood ;  or  is  derived  from  a  soft  red  stone, and 
othorw  ise  called  miniuo.. 

ClNNAMON=cm'-n^-mon,  18:  t.  TTie  fragrant 
bnrk  of  a  tree  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

CINQUE,  cTngk,  158,  189:  *.  A  ftve  on  dice,  Ice. 

Cinque'-toW,  30  :  #.    A  kind  of  flve-Ieaved  clover. 

Cin^ue'-pace,  t,    A  dance  named  from  the  step*  in  it. 

Ciit^oe-ports',  (-pourts,  130)  i.  pi  Originally, 
Dover,  Sandwich.  Hastings,  Romney.  and  Bytbe;  to 
tliese  Winchelsea  and  Rye  have  been  added. 

ClON.-— See  Scion. 

CIPHER,  cl'-ff r,  163 :  «.  Generally,  an  ariihw- 
tical  figure ;  particularly  0.  which,  placed  at  the  rlj^ht 
hand  of  another  figure  m  whole  numbers,  incieatw  »| 
tenfold,  and  at  the  left  in  decimals  de<ireases  it  hi  tbe 
same  proportion ;  an  intextnre  of  letters,  ai  tlM  initials 
of  a  name ;  a  secret  manner  of  writing,  or  the  key  to  it; 
a  character  in  general. 

To  Ci'-pAer,  v.  ft.  aod  a.  To  practiM  «rttinDttie:— 
act.  To  write  in  oocult  charaeters. 

Ci'-;>Aer-iDg,  *,    Arithmetic. 

ClPPUS.srcip'-pus,  «.    A  low  monumental  ooIobid 

CIRCEAN,cer-ce'-^o,81 :  a.  Macksal;  Teaovoos: 
frt^m  the  enchantress  Cir'-oe. 

CIRCENSIAN.— See  to  the  next  dass.  mrf*' 
Circus ;  and  ClRClH AL  also,  in  the  nert  dMi,  «^ 
CircuitioD.  . 

CIRCLE,  cer'-kl,  35,  101 :  «.  A  curve  coatiaw* 
till  it  ends  where  it  began,  having  aU  iU  parts  jW* 
tant  from  a  common  centre;  the  space  included  in* 
circular  line ;  a  round  body;  an  orb;  oompAM;.*'^'" 
founding  company ;  a  series  ending  as  ft  *'*8' "jL, 
sophism  in  which  two  or  more  unproved  ptoposUion 
are  used  to  prove  each  other;  eircumlocutioa. 

To  Cir'-cle,  r.  a.  To  move  round  any  thtog:  «»  «»' 
close ;  to  surround;  To  drcte  in,  is  to  confine:— •<■• 
To  move  circularly. 

Cir'-cl^,  114:  a.    Round ;  encircled. 

Cir'-clet,  «.    A  little  circle. 

Cir'-cwit, — See  lower  after  Circulatkm. 

Cir'-CU-lar,  a.  and  <.    Round;  successive;  eniiai 


CI  DER=scT'-df  r,  ».    Fermented  apple  juice. 

•Tbe  schcmM  nitire,  and  tbt  prladplM  to  mhkkt  thanambOT*  r«Cnr,prec«ds  Ui«  Dictionary. 

Fowth:  gatt'-wdrj:  chip'-man:  p^-pft':  liw  J  g<i&d:  j'55,  ue.j'ew,  55  :  «,!,'>>  &c.  mtiiet  l^'* 
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n  fts^;  CSrcwiar  liaei  am  th«  Hset  of  sioM,  tangents, 
a«d  wcasts  on  the  pkne  Male  and  sector ;  Greular 
jvfliM  Is  tbat  peiibnned  oo  the  arch  of  a  great  circle; 
GnAr  ttUer  or  a  CiraUar,  Is  a  letter  of  whicli  a  copy 
is  sent  to  aercral  penooa  on  aoite  edmuda  bitsiaesa. 

W-ea-Uwg,  129, 105 :  a.    Ending  in  itself. 

Cir'-ca-lar-'l3f>  «</■    In  tbe  maoner  of  drdea. 

Cir'-€tl-1ai^-(-lyi  t.    The  stats  of  being  circular. 

71  CiK-cu-late.  v.  n.  aod  a.  To  more  in  a  circle ; 
to  ht  di^iersed: — act  To  travel  round ;  to  put  about 

Cir'-co-la'-tor-y,  85,  129,  105 :  a.  Circular :— t. 
A  ci«^eal  TeaseL 

Cii'-cii-]a''-lton,  85)  89 :  t.  Motion  in  a  ctrele ;  a 
ae<lea  ta  vfaidi  liw  saaoe  order  always  occurs }  a  red- 
poesl  iaterdiaafe;  the  act  of  going  and  returning,  as 
theUoodin  the  arteries  and  veuis ;  and  coin  in  paying 
•ad  reeetriiig. 

Cia'-CCTT,  (cer'-kTt,  121)  9.  The  act  of  moring 
Oie  space  enclosed  in  a  etrele;  span  or  extent 
seared  by  traveling  round;  the  journey  9f  a  judge 
hoMing  asaixes ;  the  tract  of  country  visited  by  a 


79  Ur'-csil,  V.  It.  and  a.    To  go  round. 
CiT'-Cwt-eer'',  t,    Oo«  that  goes  a  circuit  [Pope.] 
Cir-cn'-i-tom,  (oer-ka'<^tu8,  81,  84)  a.   Bound 


Qt'CQ^  I  twra  ly,  ad.    In  a  eirenitons  manner. 
Cir-oi'Hi-tf,  «.    An  indirect  or  orbicular  cooise. 
Cif'-cu-il'^^bO,  85,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  goiug  round. 

Ctt'-cf-N^rt.,  (cer'-c4-n^l)  o.     Formed  as  if  by 

goiaf  nmnd  and  round ;  rolted  in  spirally  downwards. 

r»  Clr''>cl-'liate,  v,  «.    To  makv  a  eirele ;  to  turn 


Cu'^i-naf'iufnt  «.    An  orbicular  motion. 
Cohcvit-,  (oerMcum)  A  Latin  prefix  corresponding 

le  the  Grv«k  PKm^  or  Abtphi-. 
Cw'-CL  M-AM^-BZ-BNT,  1 05  :  fl.    Surrounding. 
CV-Ctlllwain'^-bi'-eD-cy,  s.  The  act  of  encompassing. 
Ci8'-ccm-am"-bc-LATB,  V,  «.  To  walk  round  about 
To  Cir'-CCM'-ciSE,  (-cTxt,  137)  t.  tf.    To  cut  the 

f^eskitt.  according  to  the  law  given  to  the  Jews. 
Cir'-caro-ci'-s^r,  i.    One  who  circumcises. 
Gr'-com-ci/'-ion,  f-cizh'-UD,  90)  t.    The  rite  of 

eettiag  off  the  foreskin. 
Caf-cxTm-CtJtl-SK^'Tian^  *.  The  act  of  running  about 
T9  CiaVcilM-DUCT,  r.  a.  To  contravene ;  to  nullify. 
Cir'-aiiii-duc''-/ibn,  #.  NuUiAcatbn :  a  leading  about 
CiB-cint'-FSA-Blfca,  87  :  s.    The  periphery  or  ex- 

tiraal  part  of  an  orbicular  body;  a  dick;  the  space 

Cir'-cmn-feT-en^-rtal,  (^h*l,  147)  a.   Circular. 
di'-coDHfer-ext^'-tor,  38 :  «•  A  ctitular  instrument 

ibr  Beaaoring  angles. 
fo  CtBi'-cuif-Ft.acT,  1^.  a.    To  utter  with  a  turn  of 

volee  whteh  includes  two  accents  {  to  mark  with  a  cir- 


Cir'-cam-flor,  (-fl^kf,  154)  $.  A  mark  thus  (^). 
VoKxntf'WUflttn,  (-fl'00-ent,  109)  a.     Flowing 


Cir-caai'-llis-ence,  t.   An  ineloshig  with  waters. 
Ot<nu/'1ith<m9f  120:  a.    Environing  with  waters. 
Ci8'-cinii-FO->RA"-NX-0{7B,  a.  Going  firom  door  to  door. 
Te  Cimf-ciiMrYVSKf  (-fiz*,  137)  v.  a.    To  pour 


Cir^<am-ftt'-«le,  (-ail,  105)  a. 

paaxed  nwnd. 
Cii'-<oiii-ft«"-«on,  (-zhuD,  147)  t. 

Cia'-cDM-o«a-TA"-r/ow,  85,  89:  s. 


That  may  bo 
A  pouring 
A  carrying 


Cia<K;tJM'-GF-RATK9  (-gl-rite,  105)  v.  a.  To  wheel 

s^ioot 
dr^<nill-g3r-ra'''-/lott,  t.  A  rolling  or  turning  about 


Ctnf'CVMrir'^'tov,  (-tsh'-un)  #.    The  aei  of  going 

round. 
Cir'-cum-ja"-crnt,  a.    Lying  round. 
CiR'-cuM-Ll-QA"-r/ON,  *.  A  bludhig  rouhd ;  a  band. 
ClR'-CUM-i.o-Cu''-r/dN,  t,    A  circuit  or  compass  of 

words;  periphrasis;  the  use  of  indirect  expressions. 
Cir'-cum-Ioc/'-u-tor-y,  a.    PeriphrasUcaL 
CiR'-cuJI-MOREiy',  (-murid,  1 14)  o.  WaUed  round. 
To  Clttf-CVM-VA^^'t-QAtS,  *.  «.    To  sail  round. 

Cir'-cani-na?*'-i-^<I-ble,  a.  That  may  be  sailed 
round. 

Cir'-cum-naV-i-ga'-tor,  t.    One  that  sails  round. 
Cir'-cuin-nav'-/-a:a''-//on,  t.   A  saUlng  round. 
ClR'-cUM-PU-CA''-r/oN,  #.    A  wrapping  around. 
CiR'-cufc-tc/'-L^R,  34  :  a.    Round  the  pole. 
CiH'-cuM-Po-siT"-iON,  (-ztah'-Qn,  151, 89)  «.  The 
act  of  placing  drcularly  j  the  state  of  being  so  placed. 

Cir'-cum-ra"-«ioM,  C-ii'-thun,  90)  ».    A  paring 

round. 
Cin'-cuM-RO-TA"-r/ow,  85, 89 :  ».  A  rolling  round. 
Cir'-cam-rcy-td-tor-jr,  a.    Wheeling  round. 
To  Cir"-cuii-8Cribe',  85  :  «.  a*  Tb  write  around; 

to  bound,  to  limit;  to  enclose. 

Cir'-cuin-8crip''-tive,  a.    Bnelodngtha  superfldes. 

Cir'-cum-scrip"-/ion,  89  :  #.  Determination  of  par- 
ticular form }  limitation }  a  circular  inscription. 

Cir'-cuM-8PECT,  o.    Cautious  ;  attentive ;  diwreet 

Cir^-cum-spect'-ly,  105 :  ad.  Vigilantly ;  cautiously. 

Cir"-cum-apect'-ne38, 1.    Vigilance;  caution. 

Cir'-cum-8pec''-tive,  105 :  o.    Attentive ;  cautious. 

Cir'-cum-spec'Wion,  #.    WatchnOness;  caution. 

Cir'-cum-stjnob,  «.  Adjunct  of  a  fact;  accident; 
incident ;  event )  condition ;  state  of  aflairs. 

7b  Cir'-cam-stance,  r.  a.    To  place  relatively. 
Cir'-cum-stantt  a.   Surrounding.  [Little  used.] 
Cir'-cum-8tan"-/ial,  (-shal,  147)  a.  and  «.  Acci- 
dental; not  essential;  detailed;  minute:— f.   A  thing 
incidental  to  the  main  subject,  but  not  essential. 

Cir'-cum-8tan"-/ial-ly,  ad»   Incidentally  ;  minutely. 

Cir'-cum-8tan'-/i-ar'-i-ty,  (-shi-Sl'-^t^  147, 
81)  <.  The  state  of  a  thing  as  modified  by  circum- 
stances. 

7b  Cir'-cum-8tan"-/i-ate,  v,a.  To  describe  exactly. 
CiR'-cuM-TBR-RA"-i«B-ot78,   90:    o*     Around  the 

earih. 
To  Cir'-cum-yal"-latb,  v.  a.    To  ibrtuy  around. 

Cir'-CUin-val-la""^'on,  t.  The  art  of  casting  up  for- 
tifications around  a  place ;  the  fortification  itself. 

Cir'-cum-vec"-T/on,  89 :  »,    A  carrying  round. 
To  ClR"-ctJM-VKNT',  85  :  t>.  a.  To  deceive ;  to  cheat. 
Cir"-^uiii-Yen'-tive,  105  :  a.    Overreaching. 
Cir'-cum-ven"-/*on,85,  89:  t.  Fraud;  prevention. 
To  CiR^-KiUM-Tasr',  v.  a.    To  cover  rotmd  with  a 
garment 

CiR'-cuM-vo-LA^-rroM.  •.    A  flying  round. 

To  CiR'-ouM-voLYa",  85 :  v.  (t,  and  it.    To  roll 

round. 
Cir'-cum-TO-lii"-/iOB,  109  l  #.    A  turning  round. 
CiR'-CUg,  cer'-kus,   1  ».    An  open  space  oe  an»a  for 
CiRQVB,  cerk,  189 :  j  sports,  with  seats  around  for 

the  spectators. 

Cir-cen'-sian,  (-c^n'-sh'Sn,  147)  a.    Pertaining 

to  the  drcus. 
CIRROUS,  ctr'-rus,  129,  120:  a.    TerminaUng 

in  a  curl  or  tendril ;  as  a  dnrous  leaf. 
Cir-rif-er-ottS,  a.    Producing  tendrils. 

CIS/ILPINE,  ciz-&l'-ptn,  151,105:  a.  On  the 
Roman  side  of  the  Alps. 

CIST.— See  Cyrt. 


tlM  aJgn  =  U  cfA  after  modet  of  Bpelllng  that  hare  no  Irregiilaritf  of  Mond. 

ComkmatUti  ulsh-un,  t.  r.  mUston,  165 :  vTzh-un,  t.  e.  vin'on,  165:  <^d,  166 :  ttiio,  166. 
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CISTERCIAN,  cts-tcr'-shWn,  90:  *.    A  monk 

or('Uteaux  in  France,  a  rc'x)rmed  Benedictine. 
ClSTERN=ct8'-tern,  ».    A  receptacle  of  water ;  a 

reservoir;  an  enclosed  fountain. 
ClSTUS=cV-tuii,  «.    Tlie  rock  rose. 
CIT,  CITADEL,  CITIZEN.— See  nnder  City. 
To  ClT£=ctk^  V.  a.    To  summon  to  answer  in  a 

court }  to  coll  on  another  authoritatively ;  to  quote. 
Ci'-tal,  #.    Impeachment;  summons  ;  citation. 
Ci'-t^r,  36  :  «.    One  who  cites  in  a  court ;  a  qnoter. 
Ci'-ta-tor-y,  a.    Having  power  or  form  of  citation. 
Ci-ta'-/ion,  89  :  t.   The  calliag  of  a  person  before  an 

ecclesiastical  judge;  aquotalicNi;  an  enumeration. 
ClTHERN=ci<ft'-ern,  t.   A  kind  of  harp  or  guitar. 
Ci/A'-ar-i8"-tic«  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  harp. 
CITRON =ci[t'-ron,  18 :  #.    A  kind  of  lemon. 
Cit'-rJne,  114:  a.    Lemon-coloured ;  like  a  citron. 
Cit'-rr'nei  t,    A  species  of  yellow  crystal. 
Cit'-ri-na"-/fon,  «.    The  turning  to  a  yellow  colour. 
Cit'-riCy  a.    Belonging  to  lemons  or  limes. 
Cit'-rate,  s,    A  neutral  salt  formed  by  a  unkm  of  tiie 

citric  acid  with  a  base. 
Cit'-rul,  1.  The  pumpion,  so  named  fh>m  being  yellow. 

Cit"-wn-wo'-ttf  r,(-w  W-ter,l  40)«.  A  distUledUqnor. 

C1TV|  c1t'-4^,  »,  and  a.  Primarily,  a  union  of  men 
for  the  sake  of  society  and  mutual  help;  properly,  a 
large  town ;  a  town  corporate  that  has  a  bishop ;  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city  .-—a.  Pertaining  to.  or  like  a  city 
or  citizens. 

Cit'-i^cUlD,  158  :  «.  The  manners  of  a  eitizen. 
'  [B.  Jonson.] 

CiT'-yl-DBL,  «.    A  fortress  in  or  near  the  city. 

Cit'-7-zen,  (ctt'-^zn,  1 14)  #.  A  freeman  of  a  city ; 
n  townsman  not  a  gentleman:  an  inhabitant  of  a  city. 

Cit,  i,    A  citizen,  used  in  contempt. 

Cit'-j-zen-ship,  «.    The  freedom  of  tiie  city. 

Cxt'-ic,  a.  Literally,  )>ertaining  to  a  city  or  citizens ; 
extensively,  civil  as  distinguished  ftom  military. 

Civ'-IL,  «.  Municipal;  relating  to  the  community; 
political  as  opposed  to  criminal;  intestine  as  opposed 
to  foreign ;  lay  as  opposed  to  ecclesiastical ;  municipal, 
commercial,  legislatorial,  &c.  as  opposed  to  mihtary ; 
in  commou  language,  complaisant,  well-bred.  Civil 
law,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  law  of  a  state  or  country, 
but.  appropriated,  the  institutes  of  the  Roman  law  as 
ndministerad  in  t)ie  ecclesiastical  courto ;  Civil  tuit,  or 
artion,  is  a  suit  between  citizen  and  citizen,  as  opposed 
to  a  criminal  process,  which  is  between  the  lung  or 
state  and  a  citizen ;  Civil  list  is  that  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, officers  of  state,  judges,  &e.  who  are  paid  out  of 
the  king's  revenue  in  his  own  distinct  capacity ;  Civil 
tear  is  inteBtine  war ;  Civil  year  is  the  year  of  965  or 
366  days,  as  distinguished  tiom  the  exact  solar  year. 

Ci-vil'-ian,  (c^vil'-yan,  146)  #.  A  professor  of  the 

old  Roman  law,  and  ol  general  equity;  a  university 

student ;  one  in  a  civil  not  militery  capacity. 
Civ'-il-ljf,  ad»    In  a  manner  relating  to  goTemment; 

politely,  oomplaisantly,  without  rudeness. 
To  CiV^I-l.izVy  V,  a.    To  reclaim  from  savagenesa. 
Civ'«4-li-Z<rr,  *,    He  that  reclaims  fh>m  barbarity. 
Civ'-i-li-za"-//on,  85, 89 :  #.    A  law  which  renders 

a  criminal  jirocess  civil;  the  act  of  civilizing;  the  state 

of  being  civilized. 
Ct-vil'-i-ty,  105 :  s.    Freedom  from  barbarity ;  po- 

liteness ;  rule  of  decency ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 

civilized  stete. 
Crv'-iSM,  158:  #.    Love  of  country,  patriotism. 
ClVET=rctv'-^t,  14  :  «.  Perftime  firom  the  civet  cat 
To  CLACK=cISck,  v.  «.    To  make  a  sudden  sharp 

noise ;  to  let  the  tongue  run.    To  clack  wool  is  to  cut 

off  the  sheep's  mark,  and  defraud  the  customs. 
Clack,  »,  A  sharp  abrupt  sound  continually  repeated; 

the  instrument  that  makes  the  noise ;  the  noise  of  a 


bell  whidi  gives  notice  that  the  hG]>per  is  empty ;  or 
the  instrnment  which  strikes  tlie  liopiier  and  promotes 
the  running  of  the  com.  A  Clack-dish  is  a  wooden 
bowl  with  a  cover  which  beggars  formerly  used  to  dack. 

CLAD.— See  To  Cfothe. 

To  CLAIM=»claun,  v.  a.  Originally,  to  cnll  loudly; 
to  demand  of  right ;  to  require  authoritatively. 

Claim^  i.  Originally,  a  loud  call;  a  dcmazkcl  as  of 
right ;  a  title  to  a  privilege  or  possesskHZ  ia  the  liaada 
oianother ;  the  thing  claimed. 

ClaLm'*<i-ble>  98,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  claimed. 

Claim'-irnt^f.  One  who  claims,  or  has  a  right  to  claim. 

Claim'-^r,  »,    One  that  claims. 

Ci.AM'-orK,  (clftm'-or,  120, 38)  «.    Outcry ;  solse. 

To  Clam'-OKF,  v.  a.  To  make  outeiies ;  to  rociferate. 

Clam'-O-rottt,  120  :  a.    Vociferous ;  noisy. 

Clam'-o-rov»-ly,  ad.    Vociiierously. 

Clam'-o-roMI-uess,  «.    Vociferation ;  a  i&oisy  ealL 

To  Clam,  v,  »•  A  tarm  in  ringing  ;  to  unite  sounds 
in  the  peaL 

Cla'-mant,  a.    Crying  out ;  beseeching.    [Thomson.] 

To  CLAM=:cl&m,  o.  o.  and  n.  To  clo^  writb  any 
glutinous  matter  ^~Hie«.  To  be  moist 

Clam'-iny,  105  :  a.    Viaoons.  glutinuoa. 

Clam'-mi-ness,  8.    Viscosity;  stickineas. 

7b  CLAMBER=cUm'-brr,  v.  n.   To  clioib  d:fE. 

cultly. 
CLAMOUR,  &c— See  nnder  To  Claim. 
CLAMPsscl&mp,  s,    A  piece  of  wood  or  Iron  osed 

to  strengthen  something ;  a  quantity  of  bricks. 
To  Clamp,  r.  a.  To  strengthen  by  means  of  «  clanp. 
CLAN=cII[d,  t.    A  family ;  a  race ;  a  tribe. 
ClaD'-nish)  a.    Disposed  to  adhere  doaely. 
Clan''-8hip,  ».    Association  of  persons  or  fkmflies. 
CLANDESTINE,  clftn^^n'-tiD,  105  :  a.  Hidden. 
Clan-des'-tiDe-ly,  a</.    Secretly;  privately. 
Clan-des'-ttne-ness, «.  Secrecy ;  state  of  ooneealaaemL 

ClajZ-CU-L^R,  (cliDg'-cA-lnr,  158,  34)  «r.  Clan- 
destine. 

CLANG=scUng,  72:  t,    A  loud  resonant  noise. 

To  Clang,  v.  it.  and  a.    To  sound  resonantly. 

Clang'-ovs,  120:  a.    Making  a  clang. 

Ci^No'-OR,  M.    Resonance  of  harsh  sounds  ;  a  clang. 

Clang-or-ov8,  129, 120:  o.    Producing  clangor. 

ChkNKj  158 : «.  A  metallic  souud  vibrating  imperfectly. 

To  Clank,  v,  a.    To  strike  to  as  to  make  a  clank. 

To  CLAP=cUp,  V,  a»  and  n.  To  sUike  togvtber 
with  quick  motion,  so  as  to  make  a  noise ;  to  applaisi 
with  the  hands  ;  to  tltmst  together  suddenly;  to  place 
suddenly  in.  into,  uuder,over,  &c.;  to  give  disease  or 
infect  suddenly  in  a  venereal  encounter:  To  clap  i^  1$ 
to  complete  hastily ;  also,  to  imprison : — new.  To  nxnT> 
nimbly  with  a  noise;  to  begin  briskly;  to  strike  the 
hands  in  applause. 

Clap,  «.    A  noise  made  by  sudden  collision  :  a  sodden 
act  or  motion ;  an  exp1(»ion ;  an  act  of  applaase ;  a 
venereal  infection;  (see  the  verb:  tbewora  does  not 
need  a  separate  head  for  this  sense,  though  at  first  et; 
mologically  distinct ;)  a  sudden  mUfortune. 

Clap'-p^r,  «.  He  or  tluxt  whidi daps;  the  tongue  of 
a  bell ;  the  clack  of  a  milL 

To  Clap'-PHK-CLAW,  v,  a.  To  lash  with  the  tongne  ; 
to  abuse. 

CLARENCEUX,  CLARENCIEUX,  dSr"- 
$nc£-y5u',  170:  s.    The  second  king  at  arms,  ap- 

S)inted  by  Edward  IV.  on  the  death  <^  the  dnke  «^ 
larcnoc. 

CLARlTY,dar'4-ti;i,  129,  105:    i.    Clearw«*. 

splendor. 
Clar'-t-tude,  t.    Brightness,  splendor.  [Little  oaed.;^ 
Clahe'-ob-SCURk'',  ».    light  and  shade  in  palntii^ 
Clar'-kt,  t.    Uoucdeaux  wine  of  a  dear  pale  red. 


talkative  tongue.    The  clack  or  docker  of  a  mill  is  a 

Tb*  tdMBie*  entire,  and  the  principle*  lo  wbkli  ibe  Biunber*  refer,  precede  the  Dictlonanr. 

Fowelt:  gat«'-wi^:  chip'-man  :  pj-pi':  litw:  go6d:  j'uQ«  i.  e./riTj  55:  a.i^v&c. 
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171, 


To  purify  or 
To  d^  up; 


CLA 

r»  Clab'-I-pt,  (-fy,)  V,  a.  and  n. 
dev;  to  brighten  or  illomiiuite:— s« 
to  irniir  l»ight. 

ClaT'-»-fi-ca"-/wn,  #.  The  ad  or  tUte  of  clearing. 
Cuku'-j-oiv,  (cUr'4-on,  129,  105,  18)  #.   A  kind 

ui  tnuapet  of  ihrill  dear  tone. 
Clar'-^o-nct^,  1.    A  shriUer  kind  of  hautboy. 
CLAM-l-CHOttD,  1 6 1 :  «.    An  ancient  nrt  of  spinet 
CLARY,  clir('-4^  41:   «.     A  herb  of  the  sage 


To  CLASII=3<di»h,  v.  ».  and  a.  To  make  a  noise 
bj  aaatnal  coHuion}  to  act  with  opposite  power  or 
cemtary  directaoo :— act  To  strike  one  thing  a^dnst 
sfiother  so  as  to  produce  a  noise. 

Ctasb,  t,     Noisy  coOiMon ;  opposition. 

CL.\SP=3cli8p,  11:  «.  A  hook  for  holding  any 
thing  dose ;  an  embrace. 

7^  Clasp,  V.  a.  To  ihut  with  a  elasp;  to  catch 
'by  twining;  to  aldose  between  ttuB  hands;  to 


CM'WTy  «.    That  which  dasps;  a  tendril. 
OftsfZ-iraife,  (-nift,  157)  s.  A  knife  that  shuts  in. 
CLA]SS=c1&«,  11 :  «.    A  rank  or  order  either  of 

iMo-s  or  peiMms;  a  set  of  students  of  the  same  form 

at  degree. 

7e  Cl^B,  r.  a.    To  range  methodically. 
Claa'-sis,  [Lat.]  $,    Class.  [Clarendon,  Mttton.] 
Clttl'-st-cal,  Clais'-Bic,  a.    Of  the  first  rank. — See 


Cla4'-»-cal-ly,  ad.    In  classes. — See  also  lower. 

To  Claa'-M-fv,  (-(y,)  r,  a.    To  arrange  in  classes. 

Clas'-«»-ff-ca''-/ion,  »,    A  ranging  faito  classes. 

CLAs^-%t-Cjit.,  a.  Greek  or  Roman  as  regards  the 
Jsittaaa^,  the  merit,  or  taste  of  a  work;  because  what 
is  6«ek  or  Roman  is,  generally,  in  Uiese  respects,  of 
^  firat  arier  <x  rank. 

Clas'-«iC  «.  and  ».  Greek  or  Roman: — «.  A 
Gnck  or  Roman  author  or  work.  As  a  substantive. 
Roust  be  qoaliiied  to  have  a  different  meaning;  e.  g.  a 
■odem  dassic ;  a  French  classic,  &c. 

Qas'-fi-cal-ly,   ad.    According  to  Greek  or  Roman 


T9  CLATTEIUrcUt'-ter,  r.  n.  and  a.  To  make 
a  noM  by  knocking  two  or  more  sonorous  bodies  fee- 
^«eatly  togeUMT ;  to  utter  a  noise  by  being  struck  to- 
fslher:  to  telk  fkst  and  idly  i—aet.  To  strike  so  as  to 
wnAaee  a  rattling. 

Clat'-t^,  «.     A  rattling  noise ;  a  eonfVised  noise. 

Oat'-ter-er,  129  :  r.    One  that  clatters  ;  a  babbler. 

Ciat'-ter-ing,  s.    A  clatter ;  a  confhsion  of  sounds. 

CLAUDENT=^ll«'-HHfnt,  a.  Shutting;  enclosing. 

Claa -nrre,  (-ih'oor)  t.    Confinement. 

Cla|;'-str^l,  12:  a.    Relating  to  a  cloister. 

Claojse,  (dive,  151)  «.  literally,  an  indosure; 
faenee.  that  which  is  included ;  as  the  words  in  a  sen-* 
msee  which  oome  between  two  commas  or  other  stops ; 
as  artiele  or  atipulaticm  under  one  item  or  division. 

Oai/-f  o-lar,  9,    Consisting  of,  or  having  clauses. 

CLAVATED=cla'-v^t«d,  a.    Having  the  form 

of  a  cimb ;  set  with  knobs,  as  with  little  clubs. 
Clav*-el-la'-ted,  92:    a.    An   epithet  applied  to 

t^  aahee  eaUad  potash,  fhnn  the  billeU  or  little  chbi 

asednanakiag  it. 
CLAT^-f-oftt,   92:    «.    A    eiub   bearer.-— See  also 

udrr  Claviary. 
CLAVE.— -See  To  Cleave,  v.  n, 

CLAVIARY,  clavt'-y5r-l^  95  :  ».    An  Index  of 

ieyt.or  a  scale  of  lines  and  spaces  in  music. 
Clar'-i-eAord,  92,   105,  161:    ».   An  instrument 

wHh    keys   that   strike   the   chords,   the   same   as 

Clazidiont 
ClaV-i-cIlB,  «.    A  small  bone  of  which  there  are 

two,  Ikstening  the  shoulder-bone  and  breast-bone; 

beisf  as  it  were  keyt  at  the  basis  of  the  neck. 


CLE 

Clav'-I-OER,  92 :  #.  A  key  bearer. — See  also  higher. 

CLA  WscIIma,  «.  The  sharp  hooked  nail  of  a  beast 
or  bird;  the  whole  tooi  with  the  hooked  nails;  the 
holders  of  a  shell  fish:  an  incisk>n  or  scratch  made 
with  a  claw. 

7b  Claw,  V,  a.  To  tear  with  claws ;  to  pull  as  with 
the  nails ;  to  tear  or  scratch ;  to  flutter ;  (a  cant  use  of 
the  word  now  obsolete.) 

Claw^,  (cli^»d,  114)  a.    Furnished  with  claws; 

scratched. 
Claw'-back,  »,   A  flatterer.  [Obs.] 

CLAYascla^  »,  The  general  name  of  earths  which 
are  flrmly  cohcreot.  weighty,  compact,  and  hard  when 
dry,  stiif,  viscid,  and  ductile  when  moist,  not  reudily 
diffusible  in  water,  and  when  mixed,  not  easily  sub- 
riding  in  it;  in  poetry  and  scripture,  earth  In  geneial; 
figuratively,  that  which  is  fhiiL 

To  Clay,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  clay. 

Clay'-ey,  a.    Consisting  of  clay ;  like  clay. 

C9- Among  the  compounds  are  CUtt/'Cold,  Claj^-pii,  day- 
marl,  Clay'-tlate,  Claj^Uone.Uc  Thelast  two  are  mi- 
neralogical  substances. 

CLAYES,  cla^zsclaze,  151 :  «.  pL  Wattles  or 
hurdles  used  in  fortification  to  cover  lodgements. 

CLAYMORE«cla'-more,  100  :  «.  a  Urge  sword. 

CLEANt=clene,  103:  a.  and  ad.  Free  from  dirt 
or  filth ;  free  from  moral  impurity,  or  from  loathsome 
disease;  degant;  neat;  dexterous;  not  bungling; 
entire:— a<f.  Quite;  perfectly;  without  miscarriage. 

Clean'-ljr,  ad.    Elegantly ;  neatly ;  dexterously. 

Clean'-nesfl,  t.    Neatness  ;  purity ;  innocence. 

To  Clean,  v,  a.    To  free  Atom  dirt. 

Clb^n'-lf,  (clSn'-l^,  120,  105)  a.  Free  from 
dirtiness;  neat;  pure;  nice;  clever. 

Clfan'-it-ly,  ad.    In  a  cleanly  manner. 

Clran'-li-ne8S, r.    Freedom  from  dirt;  neatness. 

7'o  CXeante,  (clSnz,  120, 137)  v.  a.  To  ftee  from 
filth ;  to  purify  from  guilt ;  to  free  from  noxious  humors 
by  purgation ;  to  scour ;  to  rid  of  offensive  things. 

C\ean'-»ft,    (-zer.)   t.    One  that  cleanses;  a   dc 

tergent 
Clean'-«ing,  •     A  purification. 

ClMrn'-«t-bIe,  a.    Capable  of  being  deansed. 

CLEARa^lert,  103,  43:  a,  and  ad.  Bright; 
serene;  'pure;  perspicuous;  indisputable;  manifest; 
distinct ;  innocent ;  free:— nd.  Plainly;  clean;  quite. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  substantive  by  builders  to  signify 
the  space  within  a  house  from  wall  to  wall 

7h  Clear,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  make  bright;  to  treo  ttom 
obscurity;  to  vindicate:  to  cleanse;  to  remove  any 
encumbrance;  to  free  from  any  thing  offensive;  to 
clarify ;  to  gain  without  deduction :  To  clear  a  ship  is 
to  sansfV  dl  demands  at  the  custom-house  i^meiu  To 
grow  bright;  to  obtain  transparency. 

Clear'-age,  «.    The  removing  of  any  thing. 

Clear'-ance,  #.  The  act  of  clearing;  a  certificate  that 
a  shin  has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

Clear-er,  36:  8,    Brightener;  purifier. 

Ciear'-ing,  $.    Justification ;  defence. 

Clear'-ly,  ad.   Brightly  ;  plainly  ;  evidently. 

Clear'-ness,  9,  Transparency;  splendor;  lustre; 
distinctness;  sincerity;  freedom  from  imputatbn. 

Clbar'-sioht-bd,  (-8i-Ufd,  162)  a.    Discerning. 

Clear'-si^At-ed-ness,  t.    Discernment 

7b  Clkar'-staucu,  v,  a.  To  starch  and  then  spread 

out  in  order  to  dear. 
Clear'-star-cher,  1.   One  who  clearstarches. 
CLEAT  :=:  cleat,   »,    A    piece   of  wood   to   fhsten 

r(meson. 
7b  CLEAVE=cleve,l  v,  n.    To  adhere;  to  hold 
I  CLAVB=clave,  j  to ;  to  unite  aptly. 

0:^  The  irregular  pieterit  here  given  is  nearly  obsolete. 


The  sign  =  is  tucd  after  modes  of  spelling  that  haro  no  irrsgularity  of  sound. 

Coti99nant»:  mtsh-uu,  t.  e.  mission,  165 :  vTzh-un,  i,f,  visioHf  165 :  tttu,  166  :  Dlen,  166. 
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ou 


}v,  a.  ar 
videwUl 
split ;  tu 


and  It.    To  di. 

with  violence ;  to 

divide  i-netf. 


To  CLEAVE-clevi, 

Cu>VB  or  Clbft, 
Gi.BVT  or  Ci^-TBN,  114 

To  suffer  division. 
C:9>  Clave,  another  (brrn  of  the  preterit,  is  now  obtoUte. 
Clea'-vage,  99 :  f .    The  act  or  manner  of  splitting. 
Clea'-ver,  #•    One  who  cleaves ;  a  butcher's  axe. 
ClkvT|«.    a  spooe  from  the  separation  of  part*. 
7b  Clkft'-oravt,  v.  a.    To  ingraft  by  cleaving  tiw 

stock  of  a  tree,  and  inserting  the  scion. 
CL£DGE=K;t£dge,  «.  The  upper  straftom  of  ftiller'a 

earth. 
CLEP.clTf.  113:  «.  A  nuk  for  the  Iwy  in  mnak:. 
CLEG=cl£g,  1.    The  horse-fly. 
To  CLEM=clim,  v.  a.    To  starve.  [B.  Jonton.] 
CLEMENT=clSm'-^oty  a.  MUd.  genUe,  merclAU. 
Ciem'-eDt-ly,  105 :  ad.  In  a  merciftil  manner. 
Clem'-en-cyt  t.    Mercy,  mildness,  leniency. 

CLEMENTINE,  cI^m'-^D-tiD,  a.  BelaOng  to  St. 
Ciement.  or  the  constitutions  of  Clement  V. 

To  CLENCH See  To  CUnch. 

To  CLEPE^clept,  v.  a.    To  caU.  or  name.   [Obs] 

CLEPSYDRA=cl^p8'4-dr(i,  «.  Uterally,  a  water. 

hidur  or  stealer ;  it  was  a  kind  of  water  cluck  among 

the  ancients ;  a  chemical  vessel. 
ClepS-am'-mi-a,  «.  A  sand  glass  for  measuring  time. 

CLERK,  dark,  130:  f.  A  clergyman. — See  also 
below. 

Cler'-gy,  (cler'-g^H*  35,  105)  t.  The  body  of  men 
set  apart  by  ordination  for  the  offices  oT  religion. 

Cler'-gi-cal,  o.    Clerical.  [Out  of  use.] 

Cler'-gy-o-bU ,  a.  Entitled  to.  or  admitting  benefit 
of  clerxy :  which  aee  under  Benefit 

Cler'-g'y-man»  »»    A  man  in  holy  orders. 

Cler'-ic,  (clfii'-Tc,  88)^     1  129  :  a.  Relating  to  the 

Cler'-i-cal,  (clSr'-l-cal)  j  clergy. 

Cl£hk,  (dark,  130)  t.  A  scholar:  a  man  that  can 
read ;  a  layman  who  leads  the  responses  in  ihu  church 
service ;  a  writer  employed  in  a  public  or  private  office 
under  a  superior ;  oue  employed  under  another. 

Cterk'-iy,  a.  and  ad.    SchoLarliko: — Learnedly. 

Clerk'-ship,  $.    Scholarship ;  the  office  of  a  clerk. 

CIrrk'-ale,  t.    The  feast  of  the  panshclerk. 

CLEROMANCY,  d«r"-A-m5n'-c^x^  87,  92 :  t. 

Divination  by  casting  lots. 
Cr.K-HON'-o-MF,  87:  «.    That  which  \m  given  as  his 

lot  to  any  one,  his  heritage  or  patrimony. 

CLEV£R=rcI^v'-€r,  36 :  a.  Dexterous,  ingeniouB. 
In  America,  it  also  signifies  good  naturod. 

Clev'-er-ly,  ad.    Dexterously- 

Clev'-er-ness,  #.    Dexterity,  skill,  ingenuity. 

CLEW,  d'oo,  109  :  «.  A  bttU  of  thread;  the  thread 
that  forms  the  ball ;  the  thread  ust>d  to  guide  one  in  a 
labyrinth;  any  thing  that  guides  or  directs  one  in  an 
iutricate  case. 

To  Clew,  v.  a.    To  direct.  [Unusual.] 

CLEW,  d'o5, 109 :  «.    The  comer  of  a  saU. 

To  Clew,  V,  a.  To  truss  up  to  the  yard  by  dew- 
garnets  or  clew-lines,  in  order  to  fiirUng. 

To  CLICK=dtdc,  v.  n.  To  make  a  succession  of 
small  sharp  sounds. 

Click,  «.  A  small  sharp  sound;  that  which  makes  a 
clicking  nuise.  as  the  latch  of  a  door;  a  piece  of  iron 
falling  mto  a  notched  wheel ;  &c. 

Clidt'-rr, «.  A  horse  that  cUcks  with  bis  feet;  a 
knocker;  the  servant  of  a  salefman  who  stands  at  the 
door  inviting  customers. 

CLlENT=cl?-€nt,  t.  Originally,  one  who  sought 
and  lived  under  the  protection  of  a  patron  or  man  of 
rank ;  at  pr>'scnt,  one  who  has  the  assistance  or  advo- 
cacy of  a  lawyer. 

Cli-eo'-tal,  84:  o.    Dependent  [Burke.] 


cu 

CH'-en-ted,  a.    Furnished  will)  clieot*. 
Cli'-en-tele,  «.    CUentship.  [Obs.] 
Cli'-ent-ship,  «.    The  conditkm  of  a  diaot. 
CLlFP=rclif,  155 :  «.    A  steep  rock. 
Ciif-fjr,  105:  a.    Having  clifb;  craj^. 
CLIFF,  a  term  in  music — See  CleL 
CLlFT=dTft,  #.   Aclett:acDC 
Clift'-ed,  a.    Cleft  or  broken. 
Clif-ty,  a,    Clifiy. 
CLIMACTEE,  &c.--S««  uQdarCUms* 

CLIMAT£=:rclF-iiiiu,«.  OeographieaUy.  s  _ 
being  a  belt  of  the  globe  parallel  to  the  equ&For,  the 
longest  day  at  one  side  of  which  is  half  au  boor  ahorter 
than  at  the  other  side:  or,  within  the  polar  circles,  a 
portion  oompr^ended  between  two  circiet,  sit  one  of 
which  the  longest  day  is  a  month  shortAr  than  nt  the 
other ;  popularly,  a  tract  of  land,  a  regioo,  or  coontry. 
differing  from  another  in  the  temperature  of  the  air ; 
also  the  temperature  itself  which  is  thiu  dilTerent. 

To  Cli'-mate,  v.  n.    To  reside    in   some    reeion. 

[Shaks.] 
Cli'-ma-tvre,  (-t&re,  147)  t.  Climate.  [Little  uaed  ] 
Cli-mat'-ic,  88  :  la.  Pertaining  to  a  clime ;  Umited 
Cli-mat'-i-cal,      /  by  a  climate. 
Ci.uiE,  «.    Climate.  [Poetic,  but  not  exclunTelj  ao.] 
CLIMAX,  clT'-mScks,  154:  t.  Gradation;  aattot; 

a  rhetorical  cradation  either  in  the  thought,  the  vx- 

pressiou,  or  botlu 

Cli-3IAc'-T£U,  36  :  «.  A  step  or  gradation  in  tiss 
years  of  Ufe,  supposed  to  determine  a  boiily  cltaoge; 
the  spaoe  uf  years  concluded  by  the  critical  year. 

Cliin'-ac-ter"-ic  88  :  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  (he 
critical  years  in  life : — «.  The  same  as  Climacter,  and 
now  more  frequently  used.  The  grand  dimacteric  is 
the  number  7  multiplied  into  3  times  9,  or  the  63*1  year. 

Clim'-ac-ter"-i-cal,  a.    Climacteric. 

To  CLIMB,  clTme,  115,  156:  r.  n,  and  «.    To 

ascend  with  labour : — act.  To  ascend,  to  mount. 
C:p-  This  was  once  an  irregular  verb,  (pret  I  clomb,  port. 

clomb,)  but  is  now  regiuar. 

Clim6'-a-blr,  (dimt'-d-bl,)  a,   Asoendable. 

Clim^-er,  (clinu'-er^di'-mrr,)  •.  HevfaocUa^; 

a  plant  that  creeps  and  rises  on  some  support, 

CLIME. — See  under  Climate. 

To  CLlNCH=rdintch,  t*.  i.  and  it.  To  gre^p  in 
the  hand ;  to  contract  or  double  the  fingers ;  to  rivet, 
or  bend  the  point  of  a  nail  on  the  other  side ;  to  oon< 
firm,  to  fix;  M,  To  ohndi  an  argument :~ank  To  hoU 
fast  upon. 

Clinch,  s.  That  which  hold*  both  wayf ;  b0nc».  a 
word  with  double  meaning,  a  pun,  an  ambiguity ;  a 
part  of  a  caUe;  a  kind  of  knot. 

CI  inch '-^r,  «•  A  cramp  or  piece  of  iron  bent*  down 
to  fasten  any  thing ;  that  whidi  makes  fisat,  flsaa  or 
settles ;  he  who  makes  a  amart  reply. 

7b.CLiNG=cling,  |  v,   n.    To    hang    upon    by 

I  CLUNO,=rdiing,      >  twining  round ;  to  adhere.  In 

CLUNa=dung,  j  Shak«pcar  it  may  be  louad 

as  an  active  verb,  signifying  to  wither.— See  To  Clung. 

Cling'-y,  (h^^  105)  72:  a.    Apt  toeing;  a4}M«ive. 

CL I N IC A  L,  cHo'-^-cal,  a.  Pertuning  to  a  bed ; 
Clinical  lectures  are  those  deUvered  at  patieBto*  bed- 
sides :  a  clinical  convert  is  a  death-bed  convert. 

Clin'-ic,  83:  a.  and  s.  Clinicai;  b«d>ri4de»t — f. 
A  patient  that  keeps  his  bed }  fnciflptly,  one  who%ms 
baptised  on  his  death-bed. 

Clin'-i-ail-ly,  ad.    By  the  bedside. 

To  CLINK,  clingk,  |58 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  sU^p 

so  as  to  make  a  small  sliarp  nmse,  ti^  aaaie  whieh  i^ 
expressed  by  Click,  with  the  addition  of  a  alight  ring- 
ing or  vibration : — bck.  To  emit  a  small  sharp  00f»«* 
Clink,  #•    A  sharp,  supccfsive  aoi*«> 
Ci.ia'k'-£H,  36 :  «.    A  kind  of  brick :  «  ciai»f. 


ThA  schemM  «atir«,  and  the  priociple*  to  which  th«  nambcr*  rtfer,  preouls  the  DicUoaary. 

Vowtit:  giU'-w^^:  ch&p'-man :  pj-pi':  liw:  gdod:  j*u5,  i.  f.7^,  55:  a^c'v&c*  mmtr,  171. 
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CUNOMFrEB^^n-wW-i-ter,  |.  An  Uuun. 

Mot  for  BMasucug  tbe  dip  in  mineral  f  tr»U. 

CLINQUANT/cliDg'-cao^a.  Glittering ;  4reued 
it  enbroideij  or  tiiud,  [Shaks.] 

Ta  CLiP^^dip,  V.  a,  Fanunly,  to  embrace^  bug.  or 
takid;  beace.  aUo.  to  confine  or  limit;  at  present,  to 
inanle  by  a  cadden  stroke;  to  eut  with  shears  or 
tauan;  to  diminish  oi^n  by  paring  the  edges ;  to  cur- 
ttil,  loeat  It  bad  a  neuter  sense  in  falcQory,  signi- 
hioftomore  £ut. 

Qif/>prr>  f*   A  debaser  of  coin ;  a  barber. 
CUp'-pingf  t.   A  part  cnt  otL 

CLIQUE,  cleik,[Fr.]  170:  9.    Party,  gang.  set. 


CUVERS^clT'-Ttfrz^lSl:  «.  AvHdplant. 
ClOAiC^oiu, «.    A  looae  oater  gument ;  a  eon. 

oslaeit;  aeoter. 

r*  Cloak,  V.  «•    To  corer  vith  a  doak ;  to  hide. 
Ooak'-bag,  «.    A  portmanteau ;  a  travelling  bag. 
CU)CIU:ci5ck,  t.    Properly,  a  bell ;  an  instrtmient 

vUch  tells  the  bonr;  a  beetle  that  flies  about  in  the 

(Tnuof.  in  a  circular  direction,  with  a  loud  noise. 

fl^t  f^elock.  What  k  the  hour  of  the  clock. 

Clod^-work,(-wurk;  1 41)  «.  Movementa  by  weights 
«^iop;  weQ  a4jttsted  work. 

nXCK  OP  A  8TOCKIN0:   The  embroidery  work 

■Wsttlwsaele. 

r»  CL0CK.--8ee  To  Cluck. 
CLODsclod,  s.  That  which  is  eoUected  into  a  lump. 

•  Ittid  nass  of  earth  cohering;  a  turf;  the  ground; 

asy  &iB2  coDcretad;  any  thing  base  or  earihy ;  a  dull 

pmMkm. 
T9  Clod,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  gather  into  concretions : — 

«t  To  pdt  with  clods, 
Clod'Hly,(i.   Consisting  of  clods;  mean;  gross. 
Qo<F-4iop-p<^,  «.    A  dull,  heavy  duwn. 

CW-pate,  Clod'-poll,  (-p^lt,  116)  #.   A  stupid 

Ood'-pa-ted,  a.    stupid.  duU. 

^WTji.   Concretion,  coa^:ulation. 

7e  QoC,  V. «.  To  form  dots  or  clods ;  to  concrete,  to 

o»fBlste;  to  become  gross. 
M<^*ted,  a.    Coagulated. 
Clo«^,a.   Fun  of  clots. 
7«Clot'-trr,».ii.    To  dot.  [Dryden.] 
ClOFPsddf,  155 :  9.    In  commerce,  an  allowaneo 

^'tnfoaods  in  every  hnndred-weight. 
^  !■  tke  dictionariee  thU  wmd  is  written  Clough.  but 

Ji^etierty  ai  here  given. 

^«  CL0G«cl5^, «.  a.  and  ».  To  load  with  or  en- 
*«>l>er;  to  hinder,  to  obstruct:  to  burden ;  to  embar- 
f** :— s«.  To  coaieece ;  to  adhere ;  to  be  encumbered. 

^^«  <•  An  encomlsrance,  a  weight ;  a  kind  of  addi. 
^^■*sl  shoe  worn  to  keep  from  wet ;  a  wooden  shoe. 

Qog'.yin^,  (-gMiag,  77)  ».    An  obstruction. 

9^^|f»'7:  a.    Adhesive;  obstructing;  loaded. 

^^•yj-Degg,  f .    The  sUte  of  being  cloggy. 

CLOlSTER=cIoy'-»t<T,  29.  36  l  t.  Literally,  an 
"Bclotrd  place;  (^compare  Claudent,  3fc)  a  reltgions 
'*^KBKvt :  a  monastery ;  a  nonnery :  in  a  more  limited 
^'Ue.  the  square  shut  in  by  the  church,  chapter-house, 
'^^clary.  »P.  By  Cloisters  is  also  meant  the  peristyle 
O'Hauaatany  side  of  the  square. 

'♦  CW-tttfr,  V.  a.     To  shot  up  in  a  dobter;  to 


^••tered,  (-st^d,  114)  a.    Solitary;  inhabiting 
^dobter;  bdU  with  perfatyks  or  piazzas. 

Qoijitemal,  129, 12 1  a.    SoHtary. 
9"«'"«tef-«i, f.    Ana. 
tt^KK-See  Clgok. 

^HB,  dQw,  156;  preU  APd  part. 


To 


CLONlC=5=cloa'-ic,   C.     Shaking;  convn^ive;  Ir 
regular. 

To  CLOOM=cl53m,  v,  a.    To  glue  up.  fObs.] 

7b  CLOSE,  cloze,  137 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  shut;  Ui 
conclude;  to  enclose;  to  join;  to  unite  fractures;— 
neu.  To  coalesce :  To  Close  with,  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with ;  to  grapple  with  as  in  wrestling. 

Clo«e,  t.  "Die  manner  or  time  of  closing ;  a  grapple 
as  in  wrestling ;  pause ;  cessation  {  a  conclusion.  See 
also  lower. 

CW-»€Tf  (-zer)  i»    A  Anisher;  aconduder. 

CW-tm^f  8,    Period ;  condnsion. 

Clo'-#wre,  (-zh'oor,  147)  #,  The  act  of  shutting  up*; 
that  which  encloses ;  endoanre ;  end. 

Clos'-et,  (cl5z'-^t)  f.  A  aanall  privata  room;  a 
cupboard. 

7b  Clo«'-et,  V.  a.  To  shut  np  in  a  doaet ;  to  talu  into 
a  closet  for  a  secret  interview. 

Close,  (cloct,  137)  a.  ad,  and  «.  Shntftst;  having 
no  vent;  confined;  stagnant;  compact;  solid;  joined 
without  space  between;  approaching  nearly;  undis- 
covered; nidden;  secret;  trusty;  sly;  retired;  penu> 
rious;  applied  to  the  weather,  dark,  cloudy,  oppressive: 
—ad.  Nearly,  densely;  completely;  secretly: — s.   A 

d place  made  close  by  fences ;  a  small  field. 
Ose'-ly,  ad.    jn  a  close  manner;  secretly. 
Close'- n^s,  s.    The  state  of  being  close;  straitness; 
connectedness;  want  of  air;  secrecy;  sly  avarice. 

Close'-bod-iVd,  (-id,  114)  a.  Fitting  close  to  the 
body. 

Close-hand-ed,  Close'-fifr-ted,  a,    Fbnurious. 

Close'-stool,  f.    A  chamber  utensiL 

CLOSH=closh,  t,    A  disease  hi  the  ibet  of  cattle. 

CLOT,  To  Clot,  &c.— See  under  Clod. 

CLOTH=cl6tt,  17 :  1.  Any  thing  woven  for  dress ; 
the  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a  table ;  a  texture  of  wool; 
a  clergyman's  dress,  and  figuratively  his  ftiuction. 

03"  In  any  of  these  senses,  the  plural  is  regular  in  spell* 
ing  aud  pronunciation. — See  Clothes  lower. 

Clo^-sbear-er, «.    One  who  trims  cloth. 

To  Clothe,  (cl6tiit,  137)  j  t>.  a.    To  invest  with 

I  Clad,  or  Clothed,  114 :   \  garments ;     to    adpm 

Clad,  or  Clo&^d,  114:  J  with  dress;  to  invests 
to  furnish  with  clothes. 

Clothes,  (cloAcz,  143)  9,  pi*  Garments;  raimcat; 
co\  erings  of  a  bed. 

Clo'-thi-cr,  105,  146,  36:  #.  A  seller  of  clot^; 
an  outfitter:  a  maker  of  cloths. 

Cl  o'-til  i  n  g,  «.    Dress ;  vesture. 

CLOUD=clowd,  123:  t.  A  collection  of  visible 
vapour  suspended  in  the  air  at  some  height  j  (other- 
wise it  U  called  a  fog ;)  the  veins  or  stains  which,  in 
stones.  &c.  resemble  clouds;  any  st^te  of  obscurity  or 
darkness. 

7b  Cloud,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  darkev ;  to  mark  as  with 
clouds;  to  obscure;  todefiime: — neu.  To  grow  cloudy 

Cloud'-y,  a.    Covered  with  clouds ;  dark;  obacurp. 

CloudW-lj^,  ad.    With  clouds ;  obscurely. 

Cloud'-i-ness,  9.    The  state  of  being  cloudy. 

('loud'-less,  a.    Without  clouds;  dear. 

83^  Among  the  oomponnds  are  Cloud^-capt,  (eapped  wltfi. 
i  e.  toudiing  the  clouds,)  CtoudT-berry,  (a  Lancashire 
plant,  so  called  as  if  it  came  from  the  clouds.)  C/oird'- 
compelling,  (driving  the  clouds  before  him,— an  ^thet 
of  Jupiter,)  Cloud^ltissing,  (touching  the  clouds,)  *c. 

CLOUGH,  cluf,  120, 162  :  9.    The  cleft  of  a  hill; 

a  clifH    See  also  Clofr. 
CLOUTe=clowt,  123:  #.    A  nail.  [Fr.  cA^w.] 
To  Clout,  V.  a.    To  nail ;  as  douted  shoon  or  shoes. 
CLOUT=cIowt,  123  :  «.    Primarily,  that  whidi  Is 

thrust  or  clapped  on ;  hence,  a  cloth  for  any  mean  use ; 

a  patch ;  the  mark  of  white  cloth  at  wluch  archers 

shot;  a  plate  to  keep  an  axle-tree  from  wearing;  a 


rude  blow. 
Titt  sign  =  ^  uacd  oOot  modM  of  tpslliflg  that  hare  no  irrrjolaritr  of  joaad. 

Cmmtmu$:  misb-un,  1.  r.  miuion,  163:  Vjfzli-un,  1.  e»  wision,  165:  ttin,  166:  thdn,  166. 
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To  Clout,  V,  a.    To  patch ;  to  corcr  with  a  eloth ;  to 

ioiu  coarsely :  to  beat;  to  strike. 
Clout'-ed,  o.    Patched ;  also  wrongly  for  clotted. 
Clout'-rr-ly,  a.    Clumsy ;  awkward. 

CLOVE,  CLOVEN,  pre/,  and  o«r/.-See  To 
Cleave. 

Clove,  (clove)  #.  Apart  separated;  appropriately, 
the  parts  into  which  garlic  separates  when  the  outer 
skin  is  removed ;  and  also  the  divisions  of  a  weight  or 
wey  of  cheese,  &c  in  .Suffolk  and  Essex,  in  the  former 
of  which  32  cloves  (256  pounds)  are  a  wey,  in  the  latter 
42  c  oves.  (a36  poiHids.)  A  wey  of  wool  divides  into 
2d  cloves. 

Clo".ven-foot'-<d,  85, 1 14,  118 :   \a.  Having  the 
Cio''-v<rn-h»f«/,  (b»ft,  143)     /  foot  deft  or  di- 
vided  into  two  parts. 

CLOVEs=clove,  t,    A  valuable  Indian  spice. 

Clove-gilMy-flower,  (-jil'-l4^j-flowr)#.  Carnation 
pink,  a  flower  fhat  smells  like  clores.  Webster  how- 
e\;er,  doubts  this  rehitionshlp,  and  aUies  the  word  to 
Clout,  a  nail. 

CLOVER=clo'-ver,  t.  A  species  of  trefoU  which 
cattle  are  very  fimd  of:  henoe  the  phrase.  To  live  in 
clover. 

^•o|-vjr«J,  (-v<Td,  1 14)  a.    Covered  with  clover. 

CLOWN  =clowii,  31:  t.    A  rustic;  a  coarse  iU- 

bred  man ;  the  Ibol  or  buffoon  in  a  drama. 
To  Clown,  V.  n.    To  pUy  the  clown.  [UtUo  used.] 
Clown'-ish, a.    Coarse;  rough;  iU-bred;  ungainly. 
Clown'-ish-ly,  arf.    Coarsely;  rudely. 
Clown'-ish-ness,  t.    Rusticity;  inciviUty. 
CloWD'-er-y,#.  lU  breeding;  rudeness.  [L'Estrange.] 
To  CLOY=rloy,  29:  v.  a.    To  satiate;  to  fill  to 

loathing. 

Cloy'-less,  a.    That  cannot  surfeit  or  glut 

Cloy'-ment,  #.     Satiety ;  ftdncss ;  glut 

To  CLOY=cloy,  29:  v.  a.    To  nail;  to  spike;  to 

r- r  f  Ti?* ^*-  **^"* '  *°  "^^^^^  '^'tl*  •  n*il-  [Fr.  Chucr.] 
V  »  '•    ^  ****^  ^^^  thicker  at  one  end 

ttan  the  other:  the  name  of  one  of  the  suits  of  cards 
of  which,  among  the  Spaniards,  the  emblem  was  a 
club,  though  with  the  SpanUh  name  we  have  adopted 
the  French  emblem,  a  trefoil. 

7u  Club,  V.  o.    To  beat  with  a  club. 

Clubbrd,  114:  a.    Heavy  or  thick  like  a  club. 

(fc>-  Among  the  compounds  are  Oub'-ksted,  Chavinir  a 
large  fist.)  C/«6'./u«fffrf,  (crooked  in  the  feet,)  OW- 
headed  (having  a  thick  heod.)  Clvb'-law,  (the  kw  of 
brute  force.)  &e. 

To  CLUB=club,  V.  n.  and  «.  To  contribute  to  a 
common  expense  in  settled  proportions  :--acr.  To  pay 
into  a  common  collection. 

Club,  t.  The  shara  or  proportion  eaeh  person  pays  to 
a  ammon  stock ;  the  stock  so  raised ;  the  persons,  col- 
lectively, who  thus  pay;  hence,  the  next  word. 

C-i.UB,  s.  An  associatk>n  of  persons  who  meet  under 
certahi  self-imposed  reguUtions  for  the  promotion 
of  some  common  purpose,  as  of  hilarity,  science,  poU- 
tics,  8eo. 

Th  Club,  t;.  «.    To  join  so  as  to  form  a  club. 

Club'-bist, ».  A  member  of  clubs.  [Burke.]  Club'-ber 
is  obsolete. 

Club'-room,  t.    The  room  in  which  a  club  assembles. 

Club'-house,  *.    A  house  occupied  by  a  club. 

To  CLUCK=scluck,  v,  n,  and  a.    To  caU  chickens 

as  a  hen  :—neu.  To  call  as  a  hen  calls. 
CLUE.--8eo  Clew. 

CLUMP=clump,  t.     A  shapeless  piece  of  wood 

or  other  matter ;  a  chister  of  trees. 
Clumps,  «.    A  numskull. 
To  Clum'-p 


COA 


^  *Tt  V.  a.    To  form  into  clumps  or  masses. 
Cl.UM'-sr,  (-z^  151,  105)  a.    Awkward ;  heavy. 
CI  urn  -«-ly,  ad.    Awkwardly ;  heavily. 

The  Bchciiie.  ratite.  ud  the  priociplet  to  which  tb«  Bumhws  ffn,  pracMls  tfu  Dtetkm^. 

Foweh : ^^»-y,iy,  cliSp'-man:  pd-pi':  iJv,:  g»d  :  j»o5,i.  e.y<^,  55:  a,  t,t,  &c.«-/e,  171 


Clum'-n-netS,  f.    Awkwardneas.  imgafailineM. 
CLUNCH=rcluntch,  ».    Hard  clay  in  cool-phi. 
CLUNG.— See  To  Cling, 
^o  CLUNG=clung,  r.  m.    To  shrink;  to  wiate. 

CLUNIAC,  cl  W-tt4-Sc,  9,    A  BeaedidhM  nonk 
ofClunL 

CLUSTERsscliis'-ter,  «.    A  bunch  or  a  namber  of 

the  same  things  gathered  together. 
To  Clus'-tcr,  V,  H,  and  a.    To  grow  in  bonekcs  .— 

aet  To  collect  into  banehea. 
Clus'-ter-y,  129,  105:  <r.    Growing  in  dnsteis. 
'-'^w-trr^rape,  ».   A  smaU black  gnpe. 
T^o  CLLTCHrsclutch,  v,  a.   To  gripe,  to  gns^ 
Clutch, «.    The  gripe;  in  the  plural,  die  paws,  tiM 

talons;  hands  in  the  sense  of  rapacity. 

CLUTTER«cluf-t<T, ».  A  noise,  a  bustle,  Co«. 
pare  Clatter. 

To  Clut'-ter,  r. «.    To  make  a  noise  or  bustle. 
CLYSTER=scli8'-t^r, «.  An  injection  up  the  wdam. 
Clys'-ter-pipe,  t.    The  tube  used  for  a  clyster. 
CO.,  COG-,  COL-,  COM-,  CON-,  COR-.  b « 

prefix  of  Latin  origin,  and.  in  most  of  ths  words  eoo- 
pounded  with  it.  signifies  with,  together.  jointW.  mu 
tnally.  at  the  same  time,  nnfon  of  parts,  and  the  Hke: 
iU  form  varying  with  the  letter  or  sound  that  foflowi 

To  COACERVATE=.cA-a^r'-vite,59:  r.a.  To 
heap  np  together.    See  Co-. 

Co-ac'-er-va''-/«)D,  92,  89:  #.   A  heaping  together. 

COACH=coatch,  #.  a  ckne  Ibur-wheeled  vehJcle 
for  state,  for  pleasure,  and  few  travelling,  distinguished 
nom  a  chariot  by  having  seats  ftonting  each  oibfr. 

To  Coach,  V.  n,  and  a.  To  ride  hi  a  coach:— ad. 
To  carry  in  a  coach. 

03-  Ainong  the  compounds  are  Coach'-hox,  (the  driwti 
seat, J  Coaeh'hire,  Coach'-hone,  Coach' hnu. (aboiH 
ing  for  the  coach  when  not  in  use.)  CoacJ^-maktr, 
Coach  ^an.  (the  driver.)  Coach'-matuhip,  &c. 

To  COACT=cA-act',  v,  n.  To  act  together.  See  Co-. 

Co-ac'-tive,  a,   AcUng  together. 

Co-Ac'-TIVB,  a.    Restraining,  impelling. 

Co-ac'-/ion,  89 :  ».    Compulaion ;  foree. 

COADJUTOR,  co'-ad-j'fl(5».tor,  109,38:  i.  A 
J^J!^  helpet ;  In  the  canon  law.  one  appointed  to  ^ 
torm  the  duties  of  another.    See  Co-. 

Co'-ad-JM"-trix,  154  :  *.    a  female  lellow  helper. 
Co-Ai/-jr-llBNT,  81 :  #.     Mutual  assistance. 
Co-ad'-jv-feJDt,  a.  Hclpfag.  Compare  To  A4jate,»t 
Co-ad'-JM-votj-cy,  #.    Concurrent  help. 

COA  DUNATE=cA-ad'-A-nAt<,  a.    Unitwi  si  the 

base,  as  coadunate  leaves.  See  Co-.  [Bot] 
Co-ad'-u-n  i/^-ion,  t.    Union  of  different  subatsacet. 

7b  COAGMENT=cA-«g'.m^nt,  r.  a.  To  hep 
togetlier.  **  ^ 

Co-ag'-men-ta"-/ion,  #.    Co-acervatlon.    See  Cw- 

To  COAGULATE-cA-5g'-A-lAu,  v.  a.  and  «. 
To  force  into  concretions: — neu.  To  run  into  eoocn- 
tions.  See  Co-. 

Co-ag"-u-la'-t*ve,  105:  a.  Having  power  to  co- 
agulate. 

Co-ag"-u-la'-tor,  38 :  ».    Producer  of  ooagulstha. 

Co-ag'-u-la"-/ion,  89:  s.    Concretion,  congelstiott. 

Co-ag'-u-lfl-blf,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  cosgaUte. 

Co-ag'-u-lum,  s.  a  coagulator.  as  ienBeit,cmd,&c.; 
a  thick  mjiss.  as  the  clot  of  blood.  &c.  [Lat] 

COAL=cole,  i.  Primarily,  a  burning  substsnee; 
chemically,  a  substance  containing  oil  which  hat  been 
exposed  to  a  fire  in  a  close  vessel  till,  fr^m  the  expoWoo 
of  lU  vokUile  matter,  it  can  sustain  a  red  heat  vitboat 
ftirther  decomposition ;  commonly,  a  solid,  opake.  ia- 
flammable  fossil.    To  call  over  the  coait  (from  the  ss- 
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cteat  ocde*l)  b  to  call  to  severe  aocount;  To  carry 
c^aU  (lire  coftk)  b  to  bear  injoric*. 

To  Coal.  V.  a.    To  burn  to,  to  mark  with,  eharcoaL 

Coal'-y,  105 :  a.    Containing  coal. 

Coal'-er-jf, «.    A  ec^lierjr. 

O Araootf  the  oompoandt  are,  Coathladl,  (black  aa 
eoal.)  CoaT-box  or  CoatseutUe,  Coat-konu  or  Coo/- 
«Ae<  C^nT-mttor,  (one  appcnnted  to  lee  coaU  nea- 
•wed.)  C0mr.mmt,  .CoaP-fit,  &c. ;  abo.  Coat-^Umo,  (a 
kind  or  bard  eoal.)  and  CooTJuK  (a  tpeolei  of  co^. 
naaad  ftom  tiie  eotoni  of  its  back.) 

Col'-l^xb,  (€51'-]^>Bo5l'-7er,  146)  t.  A  digfer 
afeoab:  aeoalrmercbant;  aooal-ship. 

CoW-iei-f,  (-y«r4^  t.  A  plaee  where  coab  are 
dof;  the  eoal  trade. 

Col -Ijr,  or  CoI'^Imo,  t.    The  emnt  of  eoaL 

To  CoVAjf,  V,  a.    To  grime. 

To  COAJ^ESCE==cA-(J-Mf8g',  59 :  v.  n.  To  grow 
together;  to  nnite  in  masses;  to  join.    See  Co-. 

Co-«-l€9r-cence,  »•    Concretion,  union. 

Co-.«-LiT'-/cnf,  (-)ish'-un,  89)  t.  Union  of  partielee 
into  one  mass;  onion  of  persons  into  one  party. 

COAPTATION,  cA'-«p-ta"^hun.  89:  #.  The 
ad^irtBent  of  parts  one  wi^  another.— See  Co-. 

TV  COARCT«cA-arkt',  35 :        \v,a.    To  press 

To  COARCTATE^c^-ark'-tiLte,  f  together ;  to 
•tnutrn,  to  restrain.    See  Co-. 

CV-arota"-/ioD,  89 :  #.    Confinement;  restraint. 
C0ARS£»GOlkrw,  133,  153:  #.    Not  refined;  not 
or  ino}  rode;  undTil;  gross;  isel'^gant;  mde; 


Coarse^-ljTy  a^L    In  a  coarse  manner. 
Coarse'-Dess,  #.    Impurity ;  roughness ;  grossness. 

COAST=coa»t,  ».  Primarily,  the  side  or  edge  of 
aay  thing,  a  sense  now  obsolete ;  the  edge  uf  the  land 
BPSt  the  sea;  the  shore;  the  border  or  Trontier  of  a 
rountry. 

TV  Coast,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  sail  along  the  coast : — 
ott  To  sail  by,  or  near  to. 

OmMtf-er,  36 :  t.  He  that  saUs  near  the  shore ;  a 
saaU  trading  vessel. 

C0.\Tsscot«9  t.  The  upper  garment ;  the  habit  or 
vesture;  the  hair  or  ftir  of  a  beast;  any  tegument  or 
oorering;  that  on  which  the  ensigns  armorial  are 
portrayed. 

Te  Coat,  v.  a.    To  cover ;  to  invest. 

Coatf-ing,  t.    That  which  covers,  a  ooveriag. 

Coat'-card,  '.  A  card  bearing  a  coated  figure,  now 
eormpted  into  Court-card. 

To  COAX,  coaks=cok<s,  154:  r.  a.    To  wheedle. 
CoajZ-^r,  *,    A  wheedler;  a  flatterer. 

COB— cob,  t.  The  head ;  that  which  b  round  like 
the  head ;  a  ball  or  pellet ;  a  testicb ;  hence,  from  these 
fefieral  meanings,  the  restricted  senses,  as  an  indlvi- 
deal;  a  covetous  fellow ;  a  foreign  coin  bearing  a  head ; 
a  neUet  made  up  to  (aed  Ibwls  with  ^  an  animal  with 
eiuv  one  testicb;  a  horie  not  castrated;  hence,  again, 
(W-contSf  are  brge  round  coab;  a  CoV-iront  is  an 
anftroo  with  a  knob ;  a  GokfAonf,  b  a  loaf  with  many 
knobs;  and  a  CuV-tiome,  Cob'hle-itanet  Co^gle-ttone, 
or  Co&Uo-^one,  b  a  stone  worn  into  roundness  by 
■ttritkm  of  the  water,  a  bowlder-stone.  Allusively  to 
the  head,  the  Cot/swam  is  the  leading  swao ;  and  the 
tMt-coh,  or  toa^-guU,  may  have  been  so  called  firom 
some  aUosion  to  the  swan. 

(loa'.Br,  a.    Stout;  brisk. 

Cob,  «.    A  stroog.  stout  poney. 

('0B»c5b,  9,    A  spider.  [Obs.  or  Prov.] 

ColAweb,  «.  and  a,  A  spider's  web;  any  snare 
implying  weakness:— a.  Fine;  slight;  flimsy. 

To  COBaBo5b,  V,  a.  Among  soldbrs  and  sailors, 
to  strap  or  smack  with  a  belt  or  a  flat  board  as  a 
p«adahBent  for  petty  oflSroces  among  thcmseWes. 
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COBALT^C^'-bi^sIt,  #.  A  metal  obtained  from 
a  mineral  of  a  gray  cokrar,  to  which  the  name  was  at 
first  exclusively  applied.  Arsenic  b  obtained  from 
the  mineral  in  great  quantitbs. 

Co-bal'-tic,  88 :  a,   Pertaiaing  to  eobatt. 

To  COBBLE,  oob'-bl,  i;.  a.  To  mend  coarwly ;  to 
do  or  make  clumsily. 

Cob'-bl^r,  t.  A  mender  of  ahoea ;  a  elnmsy  workman. 

COBCA  Lsc5l/-€al,  #.  An  open  slipper  used  in 
the  East 

COBLOAF,  COBIRON,   &C— Set  under  Cob, 

the  head. 
COBLE,  cob'-bl,  101 :  #.    A  fishing  boat. 

COCCIFEROUS,  o6ck-sTf-«r-U8,  59,  87,  129, 
190:  a.  Bearing  berries. 

Ckx/-oo-LiTE,  (c5c'-k&-lit«,)  #.    Berry  stone. 

Coc'-CU-LU8  In^-dZ-CUS,  f  Lat"|  #.  Indbn  berry, 
a  poisonous  ft^t  often  used  in  adulterating  beer. 

COCHINEAL,  o5tch4-neal',  105:  #.  A  sub. 
stance  oonsbting  of  dried  insects  brought  from  So'ith 
America,  and  UMd  in  the  arts  as  a  red  dye  or  tincturo. 

COCHLEARY,c6ck'-l*.ar4^161:  a.  Having 
the  form  of  a  snail's  shell,  or  of  a  screw. 

CocA"-le-a'-ted,  a.    Spiral ;  turbinated. 

(^0CK=3c6ck,  #.  The  male  of  the  domestic  hen ; 
hence,  the  male  of  other  birds ;  a  strutting  chief  or 
principal  in  any  uflair ;  that  which  b  percAcd  or  set  up 
on  an  eminence  or  projection,  and  which,  on  that 
account,  b  or  wn»  frequently  surmuunied  by  the  figure 
of  a  cock :  as  a  weather-vane ;  the  handb  which  turns 
a  liquid  on  or  off  through  a  spout ;  and  hence  the 
spout  and  handb  toffether;  that  which,  by  its  use  as 
an  indbator,  renembles  a  weathercock ;  as  the  gnomon 
of  a  dial ;  the  index  of  a  balance.  The  word  lias  other 
senses  as  n  substantive,  but  many  of  these  probably 
arise  out  of  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  set  up. — Seu 
lower.  Cock  and  BuU^  common>pbce  storv-telUue ; 
eodk^-hoop,  triumphant,  exulting,  Ake  a  crowing  cock 

Cock'-er-el,  129:  #.    A  young  cock.  [Dryden.] 

To  Cock,  i;.  It.    To  train  or  use  fighting  cocks. 

Cock'-rr,  36 :  #.    A  cock-fighter. 

Cock'-ing,  #.    The  sport  of  oook-fightiag. 

To  Cock,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  set  erect  or  hold  bolt 
upright,  an  applicatton  snnested  by  the  strutting  of 
a  cock;  to  set  up  the  hat  with  an  air  of  petulance  or 
defiance ;  to  set  up  saucily ;  to  set  up  the  lock  of  a  gun 
for  a  dbcharge;  to  set  up  in  heaps: — sea.  To  strut) 
to  hold  up  the  Dead. 

Cock,  t.  The  notch  ibr  cocking  an  arrow ;  that  part 
of  a  gun  whbh  b  cocked  in  order  to  fire ;  a  small  heap 
of  hay ;  (thb  is  said  to  have  been  originally  Cop;")  a 
mould  or  form  of  the  hat;  a  small  bMt,  or  one  tnat 
cocks  itself  readily  on  the  waves ;  though  it  b  s^d  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  Cog-boat.  Cock'Swro,  (a  low  word,) 
is  confidently,  saucily  certain. 

Cock'-et,  a.  Brisk,  pert'-See  also  lower.  [Sher- 
wood.] 

Cock- ads',  #.  A  ribbon  mm  in  a  cock  of  the  hat ;  a 
ribbon  worn  in  the  hat 

Cock'-a-too",  t,    A  kind  of  parrot  bearing  a  tuft. 

Cook'-jI-trici,  #.    A  serpent  supposed  to  rise  from 

a  cock's  egg. 
CoCK'-BRorir,  #.    Broth  made  by  boiling  a  cock. 

Cock'-croit-iho,  (crA-ing,  125)  *.   The  dawn. 

Cock'-HOKSB,  ad.    On  horseback ;  triiuaphant. 

Cock'-I.OPT,  9,    The  top  toft. 

Cock'-cha-fer,  #.  The  chafisr ;  the  prefix  b  a  mere 
augment,  though  literally  implying  mob. 

Cock'-roach,  9,  A  kind  of  beetle. — See  tlie  pre- 
ceding. 

Cock'- FIT,  «.  A  place  where  cocks  fight ;  a  place  on 
the  lower  deck  of  u  ship  of  war  where  there  are  sub- 
divisions for  the  purser  and  surgeons. 

CocKs'-coMB,  (-co>mi,  116, 156)  #.   The  caruncle 


Tbt  »\gm  =  b  used  after  mode*  of  •pdUng  that  bare  no  trrsgularity  of  Muod. 

Com9omami9:  miih-uo,  i.  e.  mi99i9n,  165:  vizh-uo,  t  e»  vuioit,  165:  tfttn,  166:  ttiSn,  166. 
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or  com))  of  a  cock;  tht  plant  lobetwoil    In  Its  other 

Beiues  M^i#  wor4  U  spelicd  Co^^comb. 
Coc&'-«mJTi  '•    The  clow  otiUy  wheo  fiiwls  rooet. 
Cock'-8Wain>  (jcoiloq,  CdGk'«sD,  I  &7)  a.  The  oflcer 

who  hae  th«  ooinaBd  of  inch  a  boat  as  was  formerly 

called  a  cocJl 
63*  The  word  is  lued  for  other  CQiDpouQ4^ :  CocV-fight, 

Cock' fighting,  and  Cock'-match,  are  obvious  In  mean* 

in;;;  Cock'-paddle  is  a  fish;  and  Cock' f -head,  Cod^' 

spur,  Codf-weed,  are  pUnU. 
7b  COCK£IU=cock'-er,  36 :  v,  a.    Tofondlo;  to 

indulge;  to  pamper.  AlUed  to  Coax. 
C0CKCT=c6ck'-et,  «.  An  official  seal;  an  inslni. 

ment  delivered  bv  the  ofllcers  of  the  customs  as  a 

warrant  that  mercbaudise  i»  eote^^ 
Cock'-et-brejd,  120 :  s.  The  finest  sort  of  vheaten 

bread,  such  as  once  had  a  seal  or  stamp. 

COCKLE,  c6c'-kl,  101 :  s.    A  nnaU  sliell.fisb. 

To  Coc'-KUE,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  contract  into  wrinkles 
like  the  sheU  of  a  cockle.    Compare  Cochleary. 

Coc'-klfd, a.    Shelled;  turbinated;  cochleated. 

Cock^'i^r^  9.    One  that  take»  and  sells  cockles. 

Coc"-kl^-8tair*',  143:  s.pi.    Windiug-stairs. 

COCKLE,  coc'-Ji],  101 :  r.  Pamel,  a  weed  growing 
in  corn. 

C0CKNEY=c6ck'-n^,  *.  A  native  of  London,  so 
called  in  contempt 

Coc-AOviJf  (coc-k5ne',  157,  139)  #.  An  ima- 
ginary countiy  of  idleness  and  luxury ;  hence,  London 
and  its  suburbs.  This  word,  long  faroillur  in  Italian 
and  Preach,  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  other. 

COCOA =co'-co,  #.    A  species  of  palm-tree ;  a  dc- 

ooctioo  from  a  preparation  of  the  nut. 
Co'-OOB-nut,  s.    The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cocoa. 

COCOON  =scA-cgpD',  #.    The  egg-shaped  case  of  the 

chrysalis. 
COCTILE,  cfick'-til,  105:  a.    Made  by  heating; 

appropriately  by  baking. 

Coc'-noN,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  boiling. 

COD=cod,  #.    A  species  of  Ash ;  codQsh. 

Cod'-Iing,  1.    A  small  cod. — Sea  also  To  Codle. 

COD=cod,  f.  A  case,  husk,  or  envelop ;  a  bag ;  the 
scrutum;  a  pillow. 

To  Cod,  V.  a.    To  enclose  In  a  cod. 

CODp^  =  0odi,  s.  Strictly,  an  ^ipendix;  also,  a 
book  of  laws,  because  twelve  boo|u  made  bv  order  of 
Justinian  and  appended  to  others  were  so  called. 

CoiZ-iHSiL,  9,    An  appendix  to  a  will. 

CODGEJl=c$d'-gffr,  *.    A  clownish  jonlserly  fellow. 

COPILLE,  o4-dil',   [Fr.]   170:   t.   A  term  at 

Ombre. 
7b  CODLE,  cod'-dl,  101:    v.  a.   To  parboil; 

figuratively,  to  keep  warm;  to  indulge  with  warmth; 

to  make  much  of. 
Cod'-liug,  9,    A  kind  of  apple  often  parboiled  or 

boiled.—See  also  under  Cod. 

COEFFICIENT,  ci'-«f-nsh"-'«nt,  90 :  a.  and  ». 
Co-operating: — s.  That  which  co-operates ;  in  algebra, 
the  known  term  which  is  placed  before  an  unknown 
one  as  being  mnlti^ed  inlto  it. — See  Co-. 

Co'-ef-fic"-ien-cy,  105 :  #.    Co-operation. 
Co-EP'-FWJ-<<-cr,  105,  98:  #.    Jolut  efficacy. 
C(ELIAC.— See  Celiac. 

COEMPTION,  ci-«m'-8hun,  156,  89:  t.  A 
buying  of  part  with  part,  that  is,  of  the  whole,  a  buying 
up. — See  Co-. 

COEQUAL,  cA'-e'-kwal,  76,  145,  140,  18:  a. 

and  s.  Jointly  equiU :— f .  (hie  who  is  jointly  equal  to 

another. — See  Co-. 
Co^-e-qaaV'-i-Uf,  (-kw6l'4-ti^,  140)  #.  The  state 

of  being  jointly  equaL 

7b  COERCE=cAHerst',  35, 163  :  v.  a.  To  restrain. 
Co-er'-ci-bl^*,  <i.    Capable  of  being  restrained. 
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Co-er'-ciVe,  105 :  a.    Restraining  by  power. 
Co-er'-CK)n,(-8hun,  147)  *.  Penal  restraint;  check. 
COESSENTIAL,  cA'-A-8«a"-8h51,  85,  90 :  a. 

Partaking  mutually  of  the  same  essence.— See  Co-. 
Co'-e8-sen'-/i-al"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  PitfticipaUon  of 

the  same  essence. 
COETANEOUS, cA'4-tS"-p4-a«,  120 :  a. 

ing  mutually  in  age.— See  Co-, 

COETEJlNAL-c4'4-ter"-n«l,a.  JoinUy, 
Co'-e-ter^-ni-^,  #.    Jotot  eteni^.— See  Co-. 

CQEVAL^ci-i'-val, «.  and  «.    Of  the  aame  a^ : 
— I,  A  contempmary ;  properly  one  not  only  liviof  at 
the  same  time,  but  of  the  same  time  of  fifew— See  Co-. 
Co-e'-voMg,  120:  a.    CoeraL  [Utde  used.] 
n  COEXIST,  dZ-ig-^Utf*,  164:  v.  n.    Tq  «ia» 

at  the  same  time. — See  Co-. 
Co'-ej:-i8"-tent,  a.    Existing  at  th«  1^4^  Omo, 
Co'-ex-i8"-teuce,  #.    Existence  at  the  99x09  tjmo. 

To  CO  EXTEND,  clZ-ickarUnd",  154:  •.  a. 
To  extend  to  the  same  spacie  or  doratuo  wUh  another. 
See  Co-. 

Co'-er-ten"-wve,  105:  a.  Mutually  tqual  Ui 
extent. 

Co'-ex-ten"-»ion,  (-shun,  147)  9,  Joint  extepskm. 
COFFEE=cof-f(^,  *.  The  berriesof  the  co&e-^qf) ; 

an  inAision  or  deccctioQ  from  the  berriey  after  they 

have  been  roasted  and  ground. 

Cof-fee-hotite,  *.  A  house  for  refreshmept  where 
ooflee  is  always  kept  ready  for  drinking,  a  buaiDess 
often  united  with  that  of  en  hotel,  or  a  tavern. 

0::?>  Among  the  other  omnpouods  are  Coffee-cup,  Co^'ee- 
man,  (a  mwi  who  keeps  »  coffee-houie;  Addisom.^ 
Cqffee-pot,  (for  boilmg  coffe*-,)  Qiiffee-room,  (the  public 
room  in  an  inn,)  C^ee-shop,  (either  a  shop  where 
ground  or  nnground  coffee  is  sold;  or  a  meaner  sort 
of  coffee-houne,)  &o. 

COFFER=c6r-ffr,  36:  9.    A  chest  or  trunk  :  dis- 

tinctively,  a  diest  containing  gold  or  other  treasure  • 
the  treasure  itself;  in  fortiflcatkm.  a  hollow  trench  or 
lodgement  in  a  dry  ditch;  hi  architecture,  a  square 
hollow  between  the  modillions  of  a  cornice ;  is  inland 
navigation.a  sort  of  lock  for  receiving  a  barge;  Cofftr^ 
dam,  a  case  of  pUing  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  riTor  for 
building  a  pier  dry. 

To  Cof-fer,  t>.  a.   To  treasure  up. 

Cof-fer-er,  129:  *.  He  who  coffers;  foiverly.  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household  next  under  the  Con- 
troller. 

Coi^-FiN,  9,  A  coflTer  or  chest  for  enclosing  a  dead 
body;  the  paste  of  a  pie  which  encloses  the  fruit; 
paper  folded  in  the  form  of  a  cone  to  enclose  grocery; 
the  whole  of  a  horse's  hoof  above  the  coronet,  enclos- 
ing and  including  the  coffin-bone. 

To  Cof-fin,  V,  a.    To  enclose  in  a  coffin. 

To  C0G=c5g,  V.  a,  and  w.  To  flatter:  to  wheocQe; 
to  obtrude  by  falsehood ;  to  secure  a  die  so  as  to  direct 
it<  fall;  to  cheat  at  dice:— nc«.  To  lie;  to  wheedle. 

Cog'-get,  (-s>ijer,  77)  9.    A  flatterer. 

Cog'-^r-y,  *.    Cheating. 

Cog'-oiDff,  (-gvTng.  77)  o.  and  f.  whtedUng:— 
f.  Cheating. 

COG=c6g,  *.    The  tooth  of  a  wheel. 

CyQgf'wheei,  56 :  #.    A  wheel  with  cogs. 

To  Cog,  V.  a.    To  fix  cogs  in ;  to  Ihrnish  with  co^ 

COG  EN T=co'-g^n t,  o.    Forcible ;  powerful. 

Co'-gent-ly,  arf.  Forcibly;  powerfiilly. 

Co'-gen-cy,  s.    Force ;  strength. 

COGGLESTONE.— See  under  Cob.  the  head. 

To  COGITATE,  cod'-gi-tite,  64,  105 :  •.  n.  Te 

think. 

Coy-i-ta-ble,  a.    Th»t  may  be  thought  oa» 
Co/'-i-ta'-t«ve,  105;  a.    Thinking;  nMditelh«. 
Coy-i-ta"-/*f'n,  89 ;  9.    Thought ;  medltntkm. 


The  MbaniM  eatiiv,  and  the  fvlaciplm  to  wkSoh  Um  numben  rvfer,  praocd«  the  DletionBrr. 

yowcl9:  gaU'-wA^:  chftiZ-inaQ:  pi-p4':  li«:  g^:  j»g5, 1.  e.^eio,  55:  t,♦,^  &c  mn^,  \f\. 
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COGNATEsccSg'-liltca.fiiulf.  (liUnllr.  born 
wish;  S««Co-.)  AUk4by bkwd;  r»latediuori«ia:-«. 
Ia  Soots  law,  A  male  reUtioa  thnmgh  the  mother. 

Cdg-oa'-/ioD,  89 :  «.  Deaeent  from  the  came  original  ; 
paitici|Mtloa  of  the  eune  nature : — in  the  civil  law,  rela- 
tiooabip  between  males  and  Ibmalet  <le«cen4ed  from 
the  tame  ikther ;  as  agnation  is  relaMonship  between 
the  males  only  who  are-  so  descended. 

COGNIAC,  cooe'-yick,  137,  146:  #.  The  best 
kind  of  brandy,  so  named  fh)m  a  town  in  Fiance. 

COGNITION,  o6g-Dl8h'-an,  «.  The  knowledge  of 
sumething  from  iospeetion  or  awakened  eiperience. 

Cog'-Di-ttve,  105:  a.  ICnowing  by  having  expe- 
r&nced. 

Cog'-nt-siince,  12 :  «.    Knowledge,  notice  generally. 

C(^-n»-»iDt,  a.    Competent  to  know. 

CW-!ci-x.*?fCE,  (c6n'-n^-xance,  167)  «.  Notice 
«  knowled^  in  a  judicial  or  lej^al  sense;  tri»l  in 
coort;  jorisdietion  or  right  to  try;  an  acknowledge- 
ment or  coniesston,  as  in  fines,  in  which  the  coguisor 
acknowlelges  that  the  right  to  the  land  in  question  is 
ia  the  plaintilTor  cognizee  by  gift  or  otherwise. 

iJ"  This  wiffd  and  its  Ugat  relations  are  sometimes  ex- 
kibitod  to  tiM  eye  nearly  as  sounded  to  the  ear,  C^a'- 
aaiaat.  tec 

Coj^-nt-zant*  a.    Competent  to  take  legal  notice. 

Coy'-nt-xa-ble,    n     Falling  under  judicial  notice; 

lisble  to  be  tried. 
Ccy-nt-xor',  Cojf-m-zee',  177:  *,     See   the  ex- 

pbnalioo  of  Cooxisakck  In  its  legal  sense. 
(Wsoa'-CBNCE,  (c6g-n6»'-c^DC<,)  t .  Knowledge. 
Cog-DOs'-ci-bl^»  a.    That  may  be  known. 
Cog-no«'-c»-tive,  105 :  a.  Havingpower  of  knowing. 
C^-no«-oen''-te,  (in  the  pi.  Cog'-noa-cen^-t*, 

with  no  difference  of  English  pronunciation :)  s.   A 

man  knowing  in  the  arts;  a  connoisseur.  [It^L] 

CoQ-Nc/-TiT,  f.  Literally,  be  has  acknowledged;  a 
leAl  acknowledgement  of  the  plaintiff's  claun,  by 
wEkh  judgement  is  entered  without  trial 

COGNOMINATION,  c5g-n5m'-^-na"-8huD, 
&:  s,  A  naming  in  addition  to  another  name;  (See 
Co-)  asomame. 

Cog^nom'-t^lial,  a.  Having  the  same  name  with 
another ;  pertaining  to  a  surname. 

reC0HABlT  =  ci-h5b'-it,r.ii.  To  dwell  with 
aaotiier ;  (See  Co- ;)  to  live  together  as  man  and  wiib. 

Co-faal/-i-tant,  s.    A  joint  inhabitant. 

Co-bab'-i-ta"-/ion,  #.    The   act    or   state  of  co- 

habiting. 
COHEIR,  Go'-iir,  iOO,  56:  «.   A  joint  heir.^ 

Sec  Co-. 
ConAny-e«,  f .    She  who  is  heir  with  another. 

7l>COHEREW(A-hert',  r.  «.    To  stick  together; 

to  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  agree.— See  Co-. 
Co-he'-rent,  a.    Sticking  together ;  consistent 
Co-he'-rcnt-ly,  ad,    in  a  coherent  manner. 
Co-he'-rence,  Co-he'-ren-cy,  *.    A  union  of  parts 

which  resists  separation ;  connection:  consistency. 
Co-hk'-sive,  (-civ,  152, 105)  o.  Having  the  power 

of  cohering;  tending  to  unite  m  a  mus. 

Co-be'-s<ve-ly,  ad.    With  cohesion. 
Co-bc'HMVe-ness,  t.    The  quality  of  being  cohesive. 
Co-be'-si-ble,  101 :  a,    CapabkC  of  cohesion. 
Co  he'-tioD,  (-zhuDi  147)  s.    Act  of  sticking  to- 
gether ;  state  of  union ;  connection. 

COHIBiT=:=cA-hib'-T(t,r.a.  To  restrain.— See  Co-. 

To  COHOBATE^=co'-hA-bite,  v,  a.  To  pour  the 
dietilkd  liquor  npcm  the  remaining  matter,  and  distil 
H  again.  [Old  Chemistry.] 

Co'-ho-ba''-/ibn,  f.    Re-disUllatbn. 

COHORT-roo'-hlurt,  38 :  #.  A  body  of  about 
five  hundred  foot  soldieTS  among  the  Romaos ;  a  troop. 


COL 

COHORTATION,ci'-boMi''-ihun,«.  Bxhort. 

ation.  [Obs.] 
COIF=coift  2d :  #.    The  head-dress ;  a  cap. 
Co\(ed,  (coift,  114, 143)  a.    Wearing  a  coif. 
Coif-fure,  (coif-f  *oor,  [Pr.]  170)  e.  A  head-dress. 
COIGNE,  coin,  156^  29:  s,   A  corner;  a  quptn« 
To  CGlL^coil,  29 :  v.  q.  To  gBii^et  i^tQ  a  circular 

heap,  as  a  rope. 

Coil,  «.    A  rope  ironnd  iato  a  Hng  •  tanaoil,  MtraoU. 

stir,  perhaps  figuratively,  because  a  f  tir  or  tumult  is 

troend  iqt  from  smaller  beginning!;  <tf  th9  word  ip  this 

sense  may^  be  allied  to  C^ 
COJNascoiD,  #•  A  comer. — /^Imq  CoigoA  an4  9'''^* 
COIN=coiD,  i.    Money  bearing  a  legal  stamp. 
To  Coin,  V.  a.   To  st^mp  metals  taj  monoy ;  ^ 

inake  or  invent;  to  ma)ce  or  forge  in  an  ill  sense. 
Coin'-age,  99 :  «.  Practice  of  coining  *  mpo^y  coipc4 ; 

forgery;  invention. 
Coin'-er,  #.    One  that  coins;  a  ^rger;  an  in?enlor. 

To  COINCIDE=cA-Tn-cId<',  «,  «.   To  fiUl  «w  tJi* 

same  point;  to  concur. — See  Co-. 
Co'-in-ci''-drr,  s.    He  or  that  which  ooinddei. 

Co-iN'-cr-DKNT,  8 1  :  a.    Falling  on  tho  same  point ; 

concarrcnt.  equivalent. 
Co-in'-d-dence,  ».    Act  or  state  of  coinciding. 

COINDICATION,  cA-in'-di-ca^-shun,  8Q:  #. 

Concurrence  of  signs;  a  concurrent  symptom. 
C0ISTRlL=C0i8'-trtl,  29  :  #.  A  degenerate  hawk  ; 

a  coward:  a  young  lad.    It  is  also  spelled  Coy$trc). 
COIT.— See  Quoit. 

COITION,  cA-Tsh'-uo,  69:  #.  A  going  together; 
(See  Co- ;)  appropriately,  the  act  of  generation. 

COJOIN— co-join',  v.  a.    To  join  with  another. 

COJUROR,  cA-jW-ror.  )09,  38:  *.  Re  who 
swears  to  another's  credibiiitv.— See  Co-. 

COKE=(X)ke,  #.  Fossil  coal  deprived  of  its  extra- 
neous volatile  matter  by  flre,  and  thus  prepared  ibr  ex- 
citing intense  heat. 

COLATION,  ci-la'-shup,  89:  #.    FUtraaon. 

Co'-la-/wre,  (co'-Jd-tirc,   147)  9*    The  wt  pf 

straining. 
Col'-^n-dbr,  (cul'-3n-der,  116)  t.    A  sieye;  a 

strainer. 
COLBERTINE,  cftl-b^r-tetn',  104 :  #.    A  kind 

of  lace  worn  by  women. 

COLCOTHAR=c6l'-cA-ttar,  34:  *.  The  brown 
red  oxyde  of  iron  commonly  called  crocus. 

COLD,  coled=coald,  116,  108:  q.  and  *.  Gelid, 
chill,  shivering;  having  cold  quaU^es;  indiflTerout; 
frigid;  witliout  passion;  reserved,  cov.  chaste;  not 
welcome,  not  cordial;  not  hasty,  not  violent:—!.  The 
sensation  produced  iu  animal  liodies  by  the  escape  of 
heat,  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  fiuts  vessels ; 
the  cause  of  the  sensation ;  a  sluvering ;  an  iu^apy* 
matory  disease  occasioned  by  cold,  catarrh. 

Cold'-ly,  ad.    In  a  cold  manner. 

Cold'-ness,  *.  Want  of  heat ;  unconcern ;  frigidity 
oftompi'r;  coyness;  want  of  kindness;  chastity. 

Cold'-hearfc-ed,  (-hart-«d,  131)  a.  WanUnf 
feeling. 

Cold'-snort,  a.    Brittle  when  oold,  as  a  metal. 

COLE=coaI,  i.    A  name  for  all  sorts  of  cabbage. 

CbW'Seedf  $,    Cabbage  seed. 

Cole'-Wort,  (-wurt,  141)*.    4.  species  of  cabbage. 

COLEOPTERAL=ci'-l*-op"-t«r-aJ.  a.  IMng 

wings  with  sheaths,  like  the  b^ettv. 
COLlC=col'>Tc  f .  and  a.    Strictly,  a  ^m^r  of 

the  colon  or  the  chief  of  the  intestines;  a  disorder  of 

the  stomach  and  bowels  generally : — a.  Affecting  Uie 

bowels. 

To  COLLAPSE=col-l$p«',  189:  r,  n-  To  ^ 
together,  as  tho  eides  or  parts  of  a  hollow  vessel.— 
See  Co-. 


Tli«  tign  t=  to  used  after  mode*  oftpelling  that  ha»e  noimgtilarttf  of  foaHrf. 

Commmantit  roish'-an.  i.  <r.  mistioi,  165 :  vizh-un,  1.  e.  vinon,  165 :  Ittn,  166 :  il^u,  166. 
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Col-lapse',  #.  A  shrinking  or  tiillbg  together,  as  the 
canals  or  veiseU  of  the  body,  through  disease  or  age. 

(^l-lap'-ttoD,  (-shuD,  147)  «.  Act  or  state  of 
collapsing. 

COLLAK^COlMcir,  34:  s.  Something  worn  round 
the  neck;  a  neck«band :  To  $iip  the  collar,  is  to  escape 
from  restraint,  a«  a  horse  firom  harness :  A  collar  of 
brawn,  is  the  quantity  made  up  in  one  parcel— See 
the  verb. 

To  Col -lar,  r.  a.  To  seise  by  the  collar,  or  throat; 
to  put  a  collar  on : — ^To  collar  beef  or  other  meat  Is  to 
bind  it  hard  and  cloee  with  a  itriog  or  collar. 

Col'-larrd,  114:  o.    Having  a  collar. 

Col'-Iar-age,  #.  A  duty  on  the  collars  of  draught 
horses. 

Col'-lar-bone*  t.    The  cUvfiele. 

Col'-lar-day,  «.  A  day  on  which  knights  appear  at 
oourt  in  their  collars. 

Col'-lbt,  »,  Formerly  a  collar ;  at  present,  the  ring 
in  whkfa  a  stone  is  set 

To  COLLATE=c5l-latt',  t;.  a.  Literally,  to  bring 
or  lay  together;  (See  Co- ;)  applied  in  one  sense  to  the 
comparison  of  books  and  manuscripts  ft>r  the  purpose 
of  supplying  omissions  and  ascertaining  true  readings ; 
and  in  another  sense  to  the  act  of  placing  a  clergyman 
in  a  benefice. 

Col-la'-tor>  ».  One  who  compares  copies ;  one  who 
presents  to  a  benefice ;  one  who  b«!stows. 

Col-la'-tive,  a.  A  term  applied  to  livings  or  ad> 
vowsons  of  which  the  bbhop  and  the  patron  are  the 
same  person. 

Col-lawioDy  89:  «.  A  comparison  of  copies;  a 
bestowing  of  a  benefiee;  generally,  a  biinging  of  things 
together,  and  hence,  particularly,  a  repast  of  sevenl 
things  set  out. 

r^l'-la.ti/"-«oi«,  (-twh'-us,  90,  120)  «i.  Contri- 
buted  flrom  many  parta.  or  by  many  persons. 

COLLATER A L=:rc5N£t'-«r^l,  a.  Side  to  side, 
running  oaraUel  or  together;  (Sec  Co-;)  diffused  on 
cither  side;  not  direct;  not  immediate;  concurrent; 
descending  from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor,  though 
not  lineally  related ;  as  ths  children  of  brothers. 

Col-lat'-er-aUljry  a<L    In  a  collateral  manner. 

roCOLLAUD»o6Ml«d%  v.  a.  To  Join  in 
praising. — See  Co-. 

COLLEAGUE.— Sea  under  To  Colligate. 

To  C0LLECT=c61-l«ct',  81 :  r.  a,  and  n.  To 
gather  together;  (See  Co-;)  to  gain  by  observation; 
to  intet  as  a  oooseauence :  To  collet  one's  self,  b  to 
collect  the  powers  of  the  mind  Anom  confusion,  or  for 
iletermination;  hence,  coUoelod  signifies  cool,  calm, 
undisturbed: — imm.  To  run  together;  to  accumulate. 

Col-Iec'-tor>  18:  #•    A  gatherer;  a  compiler;  a  re- 

celTer  of  dues. 
CoUlec'-tor-shtp,  »,    The  office  of  a  collector. 
Col'-leota^-ne-OKS,  90 :  a.    Gathered  together. 
VA}\'\ecf'ied,  part.  Gathered;  calm.  (See  the  verb.) 
Col-le(/-ted-ly,  ad»    In  one  view ;  in  a  body. 
Col-Iec'-ted-Deas,  #.    State  of  being  collected. 
Col-W-tt-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  collected. 
Col-lec'-ZiOD,  89 :  «.    A  gathering  together ;  a  con- 

tribution ;  an  assemblage ;  a  corollary ;  a  deduction. 
Col'-lec-ti/^-ioti«,   (-tish'-us,  90,  120)  a.    Oa- 

Ihered  up. 
Col-lecZ-tivey    105:    a.    Gathered  into  one  body; 

expressing  a  multitude,  though  having  the  form  of  the 

singular  number. 
Col-Tec'-tiVe-ly,  oi.    In  a  body. 
Col-lec'-tive-ness,  s»    State  of  union ;  a  mass. 

COLLECT=col'-l«ct,  s.  A  prayer  read  with 
other  parts  of  the  service,  eitlier  usually,  or  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion. 

COLLEGATARY,  c6W«g'-a-tar4^j,  105 :  #.  A 
joint  legatee.— See  Co-. 

Tb«  schSBiss  entire,  sad  th«  priadple*  to  whUb 

Fowth:  gati'-wAv:  chSp'-man:  p^pi':  IIn*  : 
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COLLEGE,  colM^gt,  102 :  ».  Primarily,  s  col- 
lection, an  assemUy,  or  community;  and  thas  tba 
word  is  allied  to  the  verb  To  CoUeet;  appropriately,  s 
society  of  men  collected  for  leaming  or  rehgtoo;  the 
house  iu  which  they  reside. 

Col-le'-gi-tfl,   105,    146,   12:   a.    Kelathig  to  s 

college. 
Col-le  -gt-on,  #.    A  member  of  a  colloge. 
Col-le-gt-ate,  a.  and   e.    Containing  a  college : 

instituted  as  a  college;  applied  to  a  church,  it  Bi^|aiAef 

one  that,  not  being  a  cathedral,  or  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

has  nevertheless  us  college  or  corporation  of  deui. 

canons  and  prebends,  and  is  regnlaled.  in  matters  of 

divine  service,  as  a  cathedral: — 9,  A  member  of  s 

college:  a  university  man. 
COLLET.— See  under  Collar. 
COLLEnC^rcSM^fc'-Tc,  a.  and  »,  AgglutiuDt.— 

s.  Glue. 
To  COLLIDE^Col-llde',   v.   a.    To  strike  ma- 

tually. 
Col-li«'-»on,  r-lizh'-un,  147)  #.    A  mutual  striking 

against;  a  clash;  opposition,  interference.— Sec  Co-. 
COLLIER,  &c.— See  under  CoaL 
COLLIFLOWER.— See  Cauliflower  und«r  Csolit. 

To  COLLIGATE,  cSl'-l^gAtc,  105  :  v,  a.  To  tand 

tosetber. — See  C<k 
Cor-]i-ga"-/ton,  89 :  «.    A  binding  together. 

Coi/-l.BAOriS,  (-Uog,  189)  #.    A  partner. 
Col'-leagtie-ship,  #.    Fkrtnership.  [MUton.] 
To  Col-leagMr',  83 :  tr.  «.    To  join  in  league. 

COLLIMATION,    cSl'-l^-ma^-shun,  «.  The 

aiming  at  a  mark  or  limit — See  Co-. 
COLLIN EATION,  c6l-lin'4-a"-8hun,  89:  i. 

The  act  of  directing  in  a  line  to  a  fixed  ubject- 

SeeCo-. 
To  COLLIQUATE,    c6l'-l*-kwiu,   76,  145; 

V.  a.  and  a.  To  melt,  to  dissolve  :—%€%,  To  be  dissolved. 
See  Co-. 
ColMi-^iftint,  a.    Having  the  power  of  melting. 
Col'-li-7i/a"-//on,  89 :  »,    The  act  of  melUng ;  »  Ux 

or  diluted  state  of  the  fluids  in  animal  bodie*. 

Col-lij'-iw-ble,  (-lick'-wa-bl,  81,  98,  101)  «. 

Easily  dissolved. 
Col-liy'-nn-ment,  #.    The  substance  to  which  wy 

thing  is  reduced  by  being  melted. 
Col-li^'-tM-tive,  105  :  a.    Melting ;  dissolvent 
Col-liv'-Wtf-fac"-/ion,  89 :  t.    A  melting  together. 
COLUSION.— See  under  To  CoUide. 
To  C0LL0CATE=c61'-lA^t«,  r.  a.  T«  pl«cf. 

—See  Co-. 
Coi'-lo-ca"-/ion,  89 :  ».    A  placing,  or  being  plsced. 

To  COLLOGUE==c61-log\\t',  r.  a.    To  whecdk; 

to  flatter,  fobs.] 
COLLOQUY,  c6lMi-kwi>i,  76,  145,  105:  ». 

Mutual  discourse  of  two  or  more;  (See  Co-;)  ««■ 

versation. 
Col'-lo-^tfist,  #.    A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 
Col-lo'-^wi-nl,  a.    Relating  to  common  conversstioo. 
CoUlo'-^tfi-aUly,  ad»  In  a  colloquial  manner. 
Col'-lo-cu"-/ion,  89:  $.    Conference;  conwi*»l»n- 
Col'-lo-cu"-tor,  38 :  *.  A  speaker  in  a  diatog^. 
COLLOP=-c6lMop,  18:  «.    A  smallsUceofme*t; 

a  piece  of  flesh;  in  burlesque,  a  child. 

COLLUCTANCY,  c6l-luc'-tan-c*v  ^^^'  ''  t 

tendency  to  contest  with;  (See  C'O-;)  oppositioo  d 

nature. 
Col'-luc-ta''-/i{>n,  89:   #.    Contrariety;  opporita»- 
To  COLLUDE,  cSl-l'SSd',  109:  r.  a.  To  pUy  into 

each  othi-r  B  hand ;  to  conspire  in  a  frsud.— See  O. 
Col-lw'-der,  i.    One  who  colludes,  or  soU  in  eonow*- 
Col-W-won,  (-ihun)  #.   A  secret  agrewnenl  fct  » 

fraudulent  purpose, 
the  nambtn  refer,  precsde  the  Dlellonarf . 

gfiSd  :  j*05,  If  e.Jewp  .'>5  ;  a^  e,  v  Ac.  mute,  171. 
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Col-la/-»vey  (-CIV,  152, 105)  a.    Fraadoleatly  con. 

eerted. 
Col'W^veAif,  euL    By  ooUuakm. 
CoMiZ-sive-Deas,  «.    The  quality  of  being  <»>Uaiive. 
Co\'W-9»T''y,  (-ftor-^)  a.    Containing  coUusion. 
COLLY,  or  COLLOW.— See  under  Coal. 
CX)LLYRIUM.  c6Wir'4-uiii,  129,  105:  »,  An 

otntment  fbr  the  eyes. 
OOLMAR,  colt'-mar,  116,  34:   #.   A  kind  of 

COL6CYNTH=c6l'-i-«Tntt,t.     Coloqaintida. 
COLON=Co''ldD,  i,    literally,  a  member  or  part ; 

appropriately,  one  c^  the  larger  members  into  which 

a  prriod  isdiTided,  as  also  the  mark  thus  (:)« by  which 

tlw  division  is  signiAed;  or  the  largest  and  widest 

member  of  the  intestines. 
COLONEL,  cur'-n^l,  167:   $.    The  commander 

<rf'a  regiment,  ranlung  next  below  a  brigadier-general. 

The  spelling  is  French;  the  pronunciation  comes  fVom 

the  Spanish,  Coronet 
Cs/</-nel'Cy,  CoAZ-nel-Bhip, »»    The  office,  rank  or 

eommiasion  of  a  colonel. 

COLON  N  ADE«c6l'-A-n  W,  85 :  *.  A  series  of 
columns  disposed  in  a  circle  j  any  series  of  columns. 

COLONY,  c6l'4-n^  #.  A  body  of  people  drawn 
from  the  mother  country  to  inhabit  some  distant  place ; 
the  country  planted. 

Col'-OHsist,  9,    An  Inhabitant  of  a  colony. 

7^  Cot'-O-nize,  i;.  a.    To  establish  a  colony  in. 

CoK-o-Dt-za"-/»OD,  9,  The  act  or  practice  of  oolo- 
msiag. 

Co-lc/-D»-al,  90 :  o»  Relating  to  a  eolony  or  colonies. 

COLOPHON,  c5l'-A-(5n,  163:  t.  A  city  of 
aadrat  loaia,  one  of  those  that  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  the  birth-nlaoe  of  Hcmier;  it  was  likewise 
kmywn  far  a  reun  brought  from  thence;  and  for  a 
species  of  garnet.  Probably  some  copy  or  edition  of 
liomer's  poems  alluded  to  the  first  drcumstance  in 
Mme  striking  tail -piece;  hence  Colophon  has  become 
the  nam«  for  the  condusioa  tX  a  oook  where  any 
dmee  occurs,  or  the  printer's  name  and  abode  arc 
stated. 

Coi.'-o-PHOK-r,  i.    Black  resin. 

Col'-o-PHON-ite',  t.    A  kind  of  garnet 

COLOQUINTIDA,  c6l'-o-kwin"-tWa,  #.  A 
porgatiTe  drug,  otherwise  called  the  bitter  apple. 

COLORATE,  &C.— See  under  Colour. 

C0LOSSUS=:=C&-los'-sU8,  «.    A  gigantic  statue. 

Co-los'-«al,  a.    Gigantic  ;  huge  in  size. 

Col'-0«-W-au,  92, 86  :  a.  Colossal ;  very  large. 

Co'/-o»-9e''-iim,  f.  A  buildiag  of  huge  proportions ; 
^rtienlarly  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  at  Rome. 
This,  however,  is  otherwise  written  Coliseum,  from 
Hw  name  Culiseo  the  Italians  gave  it  with  reference  to 
the  statue  of  Nero  which  stimd  near,  the  reference 
being  either  to  the  relative  position  of  the  theatre,  or 
to  the  eoloaeal  site  of  the  statue. 

COLOUR,  cul'-ar,  116,  120,=rcul'-ur,  38:  #. 
The  effeet  produced  on  the  organs  of  sight  by  the 
di&ient  power  of  diflferent  bodies  or  surfSues  of  bodies 
to  reflect  and  refract  the  rays  of  light  Bodies  called 
white  reflect  the  rays  of  light  but  do  not  separate  them ; 
those  called  black  absorb  the  rays;  and  these  are 
cokmr*  only  in  common  parlance;  the  primary 
eokmrs  are  red,  orange,  ydlow,  green,  blue,  indiso, 
and  violet :  —hoe,  dye ;  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the 
face ;  the  tint  of  the  painter  i  superficial  cover,  pallia- 
ticn;  external  appearance;  fkue  show;  character, 
eomplesion;  that  which  is  used  for  colouring,  paint,  of 
which  among  the  mother  colours,  those  which  cannot 
be  farmed  by  mixture  are  white,  yellow,  red.  blue, 
bkiek:  in  law,  a  probable  but  false  plea  to  draw  the 
trial  of  the  cause  from  the  jury  to  tlie  judges ;  in  the 
plural,  a  flag,  or  standard. 

To  CoV-ouTt  V,  o.  and  n.  To  mark  with  some  hue ; 
topaUiato,  to  excuse;  to  make  plausible: — »«m.  To 
bfamh. 


OoV'OUX'a-hXe,  a.    Specious ;  plausible. 
Col'-OMF-a-bJy,  ad.    Speciously. 
Col'-oiir-ine,  $,    Specious  appearance ;  that  part  of 
painting  iraich  especially  regimis  the  effect  of  colours. 
Col'-our-ist,  »,    A  painter  who  excels  In  colouring. 
Col'-OMr-less,  a.    Without  cokmrs ;  transparent 
CoiZ-Oil-ATB,  a.    Tinged ;  dyed ;  coloured. 
Col'-or-iP-ic,  a.    Able  to  give  colour. 
Cor-or-a"-/toD,  89:  «.    The  act  of  colouring. 

G>l"-or-a'-/tfFe,  (-t&re,  1 47)  $,  Graces  in  music : 
compare  Chromatic  in  its  mu^al  sense. 

CX)LSTAFF=c6l'-8taf,  #.    A  staff  by  which  two 

men  carry  a  burden  on  their  shoulders. 
COLT,  coalt,  116:   $.    A  young  horse;  a  foolish 

young  fellow ;  a  person  without  experience. 
To  Colt,  V.  n,  and  a.    To  frisk,  to  frolic , — act.  To 

befool. 
Col  t'-tsh,  a.    like  a  oolt ;  frisky,  wanton. 

ColtV-tootb,  #.  An  imperfect  tooth  in  young  horses ; 

a  love  of  youthful  pleasure. 
Colt's'-foot,  (-fwt,  1 18)  «.    A  genus  of  plants. 
COLTER,  coul'-trr,  116:  #.    The  sharp  iron  of  a 

plough. 

COLUBRINE,  c51'-&-bTTDe.  69:  a.  Relating  to 
a  serpent:  cunning,  crafty. 

COLUMBIAN,  c^luin'-bi-5n,  146:  a.  Per. 
taioing  to  the  country  discovered  by  Columbus; 
American. 

Co-luh'-b^-um,  i.    An  acidifiable  metal. 

Co-lum'-bite,  *.    An  ore  first  found  in  America. 

C0LUMBINE=rc6l'-um-bin(,  a.  like  or  per. 
taining  to  a  pigeon  or  dove  j  dove-colour. 

Col'-uM'B^r-k,  129,  105:  «.    Adove.coto. 

Coi.'-UM-BINB,  i»  The  heroine  in  pantomimic  enter- 
tainments :  Uie  name  of  a  plant 

COLUMN,  c51'-um,  156  :  »,  A  cyUndrical  pillar ; 
a  file  of  troops,  or  the  files  collectively ;  a  perpendicu- 
lar section  ot  a  page  in  printing;  a  perpendicular  line 
of  figures. 

CJo-lum'-nar,  (c^lum'-nar)  a.  Formed  in  columns. 

CO  LURE,  ci-rSSr',  #.  One  of  the  two  great  circles 
supposed  to  intersect  each  other  in  the  poles  of  the 

COMA»co'-mi,  «.  A  morbid  sleepiness ;  lethargy- 
See  also  under  Comet 

Co'-ma-tose,  (-xha,  152)  a.    Lethargic. 

COMARTsci-mart^,  t,  A  joint  contract  See 
Co-.  [Shaks.] 

COMATE=ci&-Inat^^«.    A  companion.    See  Co-. 

C^  See  also  Comato  under  Comet 

COMB,  coam,  116,  156  :  «.    A  valley;  hence  the 

termination  in  the  names  of  places;  the  cells  in  which 

bees  lodge  their  honey. 

COMB,  coom,  «.    A  dry  measure:  properly  Coomb. 

COMB,  coam,  #.  An  instrument  to  separate  and 
n^ust  the  hair;  any  instrument  like  a  comb;  the  in- 
dented top  or  crest  of  a  cook. 

To  Qovabt  v,  a.  To  adjust  the  hair  with  a  comb ;  to 
lay  smooth  b^  drawing  through  narrow  interstices. 

Comft'-tfr,  (ccZ-mfr)  s.   One  who  combs  wool. 

Com6^-le88,  a.    Without  a  comb  or  crest. 

C9*  Among  the  compounds  are  Comb'-bird,  (an  African 
fowl,)  Gtml/-brush,  and  ComV-maktr. 

To  COMBAT,  cum'-b^,  116  :  t>.  n.  and  n.  To 
fight;  to  act  in  opposition : — act.  To  oppose)  to  fight 

Com'-bat,  #.    Contest;  batUe. 

Com'-ba-tant,  a.  and  «.  Contending : — s.  He  that 
combats;  a  champion.    Combater  b  now  unusual. 

7b  COMBINE«=com-bint', ».  a.  and  ».  To  join 
together ;  (See  Co- ;)  to  link  in  uuion ;  to  settle  by 
compact: — neu.  To  agree;  to  unite  in  friendship  or 
design. 


1]gf  aign  s  is  QMd  aftsr  modes  of  •pclllng  that  have  ao  irregularity  of  sooad. 

Qmaomamii:  rniah-un,  •*.  cmiuion,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e.  viiion^  165 :  ttin,  166 :  th^D,  166. 
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prUo;  a  title,  by  courtesy,  to  the  senior  captain,  whea 
three  or  more  ships  of  war  are  in  company;  the  lead, 
ing  sliip  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen. 

COMMODULATION,  c6m'-m6d-&-li"-ihun, 
85 :  I.  Mutual  ag^reement  or  measure.    See  Co-. 

COMMON  »c5in'-moD,  a.  ad.  and  s.  Belonging 
equally  to  more  than  one;  having  no  pussesNor  or 
owner;  vulgar,  mean,  easy  to  be  had ;  of  no  rank;  of 
little  value)  not  scarce;  public,  general,  serving  the 
use  of  all;  frequent;  usual,  ordinary;  in  grammar, 
signifying  n»th  actively  and  passively  .—-both  mascu- 
line and  fominine  '.—ad.  Proquentlv ;  usually :  jointly : 
—i.  An  open  ground  equally  used  by  many  persons : 
In  common,  equally  to  be  participated  by  a  certain 
number ;  equally  or  in  like  manner  with  another;  in- 
discriminately I  in  law,  a  distinct  tenure,  but  with 
unity  of  posseesion. 

7b  Com'-roon,  v,  n.  To  have  a  joint  right  with 
others  in  some  common  ground;  to  eat  in  company. 

Com'-mon*,  143  :  t.  pi.  The  common  people ;  the 
lower  house  of  parliament ;  food  provided  at  a  common 
table:  Doctors*  Commons  is  a  college  for  the  professors 
of  the  civil  Uw,  \ihere  the  ci\ilians  common  together. 

Com'-mon-ly,  1 05  :  ad.    Frequently ;  usually. 

Com'-mon-ness,  t.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
common. 

Com'-mon-a-blf,  10 1 ;  a.    Hold  in  common. 

Com'-mon-age^  99 :  t.  The  right  of  feeding  on  a 
common. 

Com'-mon-al-ty>  12^  105 :  s.    The  common  people. 

Com'-mon-ery  36 :  «.  One  of  the  common  people; 
a  man  not  noble;  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; one  haviug  a  iuint  right  in  common  ground;  a 
student  of  the  second  rank  at  Oxfbrd ;  a  prostitute. 

Com'-mon-coun"-ci  , ».  The  council  of  a  city  or 
corporate  town,  empaweted  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  the  dtixens.  Their  place  of  meeting  is 
called  the  common  hail. 

Com'-mon-Iaw",  «.  The  unwritten  law.  as  it  was 
generally  holden  befbre  any  statute  was  enacted  in 
parliament  to  alter  the  same,  and  therefore  distin- 
guished from  statute  law. 

Com'-mon-pleas",  151 :  t.  One  of  the  king's  courts, 
now  held  at  Westminster,  though  formerly  moveable. 
All  civil  cases  ar*}  or  were  tried  in  it,  but  it  has  no 
cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  common  pleas 
are  all  pleas  that  are  not  such. 

Com'-mon-place",  «.  and  a.  This  name  arises  from 
the  common  topics  laid  down  by  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians, ftom  which  matter  might  be  found  for  any  dis- 
course; an  ordinary  topic;  a  memorandum: — a.  Trite; 
ordinary. 

Com'-moD-place"-book,  118:  t.  A  book  in  which 
things  to  be  remembered  are  ranged  under  general 
heads. 
Com'-mon-weal",  85:  ».    The  public  good. 
Com'-mon-Wfal/A,  (-w^ltt)  t.    The  commonweal ; 
an  established  form  of  civil  life;  the  public ;  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the 
people. 
Com'-uune,  *.    The  French  word  answering  to  Com- 
mon in  English.    It  flrequently  occurs  as  the  name  of 
the  lowest  subdivision  or  the  country  introduced  at  the 
Kevolution.    A  commune  is  sometimes  a  single  town, 
and  sometimes  a  union  of  several  villages.    All  the 
considerable  cities  are  divided  into  several  communes. 
CoM-Mu'-Nl-TF,  18,  105:  $.    Common  possession; 

the  commonwealth;  the  body  politic. 
To  Cox-kunk',  81 :  v.  n.  To  impart  sentiments, 
or  make  them  common  to  two  or  more;  to  converse;  to 
talk  together. 
Com-mu'-nion,  (c5in-miin*'-yuu,  146)  $.  Fellow- 
ship ;  intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons ;  com- 
mon possession;  interdiange  of  transactions;  union 
in  the  common  worship  of  any  church ;  the  body  of 
people  who  so  unite.  See  also  k>«er  under  Commu- 
nicaut. 
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to  participate ;  to  reveal ;— an.  To  have  sanethioK  'm 
common  with  another ;  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  gf 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Oom-mu'-nf-Ca-blr,  98,  101 :  a.  That  may  become 
of  common  possession ;  that  may  be  imparted. 

Com-mu'-ni-Cflf-blc-Dess,   "I  *.  The  quality  of  bring 

Com-mu'-ni-ca-bil''''t-tyy  f  communicable;  capa- 
bility of  being  imparted. 

Com-inu''-ni-€a'-tVve,  105:  cu  Inclined  to  make 
advantages  common ;  liberal  of  knowledge. 

Coin-mu''-ni-ca'-tive-ne8s,  ».  The  qnality  ofbebg 
communicative. 

Cora-mu"-ni-ca'-tor-y,  a.    Imparting  knowledge. 

Com-Mu'-n/-Cj4NT,  *.  A  partaker;  (seethe  neuipr 
sense  of  the  \'erb  Communicate;)  especially,  a  par- 
taker of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Com-mu'-ni-OD,  t.  The  celebration  of  the  Lord'i 
Supper. 

COMMONITION,  c6m'-mi-ni8h"-un,  89:  i. 
Advice  with  warning;  (s*^  Co- ;)  iastruc'.ion. 

Com-mon'-i-tive,  18,  105:  a.    Advising ;  wsroing. 

COMMORANT=c6m'-m&-r5iit,12:  a.  Dwell 
inff  with  fixed  residence;  (see  Co-;)  or^narily  re- 
siding. 

Com'-mo-rance,  or  Com'-rao-ran-cy,f.lU8idei»«. 

Com'-ino-ra"-/ion,  89  :  «.    A  staying  or  tarrying. 

COMMORIENT,  com-moK'4-«nt,  47, 105:  a. 

Dying  at  the  same  time  with.    See  Co-. 
COMMOTION,  c5m-mo'-»hiin,  89:  #.   Motioo 

of  parU  with  parts;  (see  Co-;)   agitation;  tumnlt; 

disorder. 
Com-mo'-/ion-er,  36 :  «.    An  «Kciter  of  eomnotioii. 

To  Com-movk',  (com-mCov',  107)  v.  a.  To  pot  in 

motion;  to  agitate;  to  unsettle.  [Thomson] 
To  COMMUNE,  COMMU I^ICATE,&c-S« 

under  Common. 
To  COMMUTE=c5m-mute',  18:  v.  a.  and  »• 

To  exchange;  to  buy  off,  or  ransom  one  obligattoo  by 

another;  (see  Co-:)— nra.  To  bargain  for  exemplwe- 
Com-mu'-tO-tive,  105:  a.    Relating  to  exchange. 
Com-mu'-  ta-ti  ve-ly,  ad.    In  the  way  of  exchange. 
Com-mu'-to-blr,  101:  a.    That  may  be  exchangeA 
Com-mu'-ta-bil"-fr-ty,  *.    Capability  of  exchange. 
Com'-mu-ta"-/WD,  89:     ».     Change;   alteration: 

ransom.  ...    . .- 

COMMUTUAL,  c5in-mu'-t&-al,  18,  147:  a. 

Jointly  mutual;  (see  Co-;)  reciprocal. 
COMPACT=^c6m'-p«ct,  *.     A  mutual  contiart: 

(sec  Co-;)    an  accord;    an    agreement;  sncieDtlj. 

structure,  compacture.    Originally,  the  noun,  ai  wru 

as  all  the  following  words,  was  accented  on  the  secona 

syllable.  . 

To  Corn-pact',  18,  83 :  v.  a.   To  join  together  siti 

firmness ;  to  conaolidate ;  to  league. 
Com-pact',  a.    Finn ;  soUd ;  close ;  held  together. 
Com-pact'-Iy,  105:  ad.    Closely;  densely;  neatly 
Com-pact'-new,  *.    Fmnnees;  close  completeness. 
Com-pacZ-ted-ly,  ad.    Closely. 
Com-pac'-tedrness,  *.    Firmness ;  density. 
C^om-pac'-Zwre,  (-tirt,  147)  *.    Structure. 

Com-pa'-ojes,  (com-pa'-g^*2,  [Lat.]  169)»-  * 
system  or  structure  of^many  parts  united. 

Com-pa^-j-na"-/ion,  64,  89 :  #.  Union:  stmcture 

COMPANY,  cum'-pa-n^  116,  98,  lOo:  '• 
Persons  assembled  together;  fenowship;  a  bawi. « 
society ;  a  body  corporate ;  subdivision  of  a  regiffl«h 
(thU  U  said  to  be  the  parent  sense :)  To  bear  »"C!J 
To  keep  company,  to  associate  with ;  the  latter  pn"*^ 
also  signifies  to  frequent  assemblies. 

To  Com'-pa-ny,  v.  a.  and  n.  [Obs.]  To  aceompiny  • 
to  be  companion  to  :-rneu.  To  associate  one's  »eli  «f»  • 
to  be  gay ;  to  have  sexnal  intercourse  with. 

Com'-pa-na-bl*-,  a.  Companionable.  This  wo"»  ^ 
obs.  and  its  derivatives  are  therefore  omitted. 


To  CoM-Mo'-Nl-cxTB,  18,  105 :  v.  a.    To  impart ; 

Ths  scbMBM  eatirc,  and  the  principlM  to  wbidi  lb*  numbers  nttr,  precede  tbe  Dictioawy. 

Foittitt  gat*'-wi/^:  chip'-maii:  p4-p4':  lt«:  g56d:  j'50,  i.  e,  jw,  55:  a,e,V».&c*  •«*'^'*^** 
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CcoffAuf'Ust,  (coak^pSLn'-yoD,  18,  92,  14C)  *. 
Oat  Tith  vboB  a  man  freqaenUy  keeps  company ;  a 
lurtaer;  as  associate;  in  old  authors,  it  is  often  a 
rordof  oootespt  in  the  sense  of  a  companion  for  any 
lodv;  a  term  appKed  to  some  kniehts  as  a  distinction 
firm  the  kni|fhts  commanders  of  we  same  order. 

Com-pan -wn-o-ble,  (com-pin'-yon-tJ-bl)  a,  So- 
cai;  a^reeaUe. 

C-fD-pao'-ioO-a-bly,  ad.    In  a  social  manner. 

(Vm-pan -ton-o-ble-ness,  #.    Sociableness. 

l'«in-pan'-«»Ii-ship,  #.     Company ;  fellowship. 

Ti  ODMPAREsrcom-pire',  Hi:  v,  a.  To  set 
Udafi  tofether  materially  or  in  contemplation  in 
ani«r  to  a«eertain  for  one's  self  or  show  to  others  how 
lit  th«y  sfree  or  disagree ;  in  Spenser  tliis  word  is 
Liod  ia  the  Latin  aenso  of  To  get,  to  procure;  and 
tk)  Si  s  neater  verb. 

I'  •m-pare',  i.  The  state  of  being  compared ;  com- 
rimsoo:  timiie,  similitode. 

C.a>-pa'-rer,  41,  36  :  t.    He  who  compares. 

Ojn-par'-a-tive,  (com-pir'-a^Tv,  129,  98,  105) 
k  Efiimated  by  comparison ;  having  the  power  of 
MBpanng ;  in  grammar,  expressing  more  or  less,  as 
^iainiisluMl  from  positive  aitd  superlative. 

Cin-ptr'-«-tive-l|r,  ad.    In  a  stale  of  comparison. 

C«n-per'-t-«on,  (hwo,  col/oq,  sn,  114)  #.  The 
»£l  of  eamparing ;  the  state  of  being  compared;  aoom* 
pntire  estimate;  a  simile  in  writing  or  speaking; 
V*  farutioo  of  an  adjective  in  its  degrees,  as  strong, 
<ht^,  strongest. 

C^M'-PiiB-j-BLX,  (c5na'-par-J-bl,  86)a.  That  may 
Wegfoapared;  being  of  eqnal  regard. 

Con'-pir-e-bly,  tul.     Of  eqnal  regard. 

('c«i'.^rate8,  i,  pL     In  logic  or  rhetoric,  the  two 

lluipeaBparrd  vith  one  anoUier. 
TsCOMPARTs^com-part',  18,  33  :  i;.  a.  To  di. 

Vide iato parts;  to  mark  out  a  general  design  intova- 

HMH  ^ns  and  subdivisions. 

^*»-pirt'-»-ment,  or  Com-part'-ment,  *.    Di. 

'««*;  separate  part  of  a  design. 
C4«'-part,  81 :  t.  A  member.  [Obs] 

W-ftT-ti/'-wn,  (-twh'-uu,  89)  »,  The  act  of 
'i*i<liog:  a  part  divided  off. 

^COMPASS,  cum'-poas,  v,  a.  To  encircle,  to 
^**^;  to  walk  round:  to  besiege;  to  grasp,  to  en- 
wwiothe  arms;  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to  attain ;  to 
P  ibntt  to  pcrfimn,  bat  in  mind  only,  to  contrive. 

^•w-patB,  t.  A  circle;  grasp;  space;  enclosure; 
yyof  key  in  ringing;  the  magnetic  apptaratus  for 
*(ctiBff  sliips  by ;  t£e  instrument  lor  describing  circles, 

^^?f»fly  calbd  compasses. 

C0MP.\S8ION,  cOTn-p5ah'-un,  18,  90:  *.  A 
■*>i*|  with  another;   (see   Co-;)    pity;  commi- 

J*  C«Maf'..«^^  f},  a.    To  compassionate.  [Obs.] 
IjJ^V-iisn-a-blf,  a.    Desernng  of  compassion. 
TfCsm-pai'-iioD.ate,  r.  a.  To  pity ;  to  commiserate. 
JJ««»-paj'^ll-ate,  a.    IncUned  to  pity ;  mercifhl. 
Jf'O-pu'-non-ate-ly,  ad,    Mercifolly  ;  tenderly. 
^■^^^-nax^-zXe-neaai  # .    The  state  or  quslity  of 

WatIrNITY,  com'-pa-tcr".n^t^.j,  105: 
JJJK  rtate  of  being  a  godfather  or  father  with  another. 

'  OMPATIBLE,  <»in-pXt'4-bl,  a.  That  may  exist 
/^;  (let  Co-;)  suitable;  fit;  consistent;  agree^ible. 


Jf»1)«f-»-bly,  a<^    Fitly;  suitably. 
'-'Bhpat'-i-blf-ness,  1  #.  Consistency; 
**"»^"Pat-*-bir-j-ty,  J  or  power  of  coe; 


"J^lhhig  ebe. 


the  quality 
coexisting  with 

t^MPA^IENT,  com.pa'-sh«nt,    18,  90:    a, 

f  rSS"L*°K«^'«^-— See  Co-. 

'-OMPATRIOT,  com-pa'-tr^-ot,   18,   105 :    », 

'•4  a.  One  of  tlie  same  country :— a.  Of  the  same 

"^^.-SeeCo-. 


COMPEER,  com-pecK,    IS:    $.    An   equal;    a 

mate.— See  Co-. 
To  Com- peer',  v,  a.    To  match ;  to  be  equal  with. 

[Shaks.] 

roCOMPEL=c5in-p^l',  18:  v.  a.  To  force  to 
some  act ;  to  oblige ;  to  constrain. 

Com-pel'-lf  r,  36  :  #.    He  that  compels. 

Com-pelMa-blf,  98,  101:  a..  That  may  bo  com. 
pelled. 

Com-pel'-la-bly,  ad.    By  compulsion. 

Co3i'-PRi.-LA"-r/Oisr,  89:  S.  Literally,  a  calling 
out  with  emphasis  or  distinction ;  (See  Co- ;)  a  cere- 
monious appellation ;  as  Sire,  Sir,  Madam,  &c.  The 
four  preceding  words  have  lost  their  primary  kignitl- 
cation,  and  hence  the  strangeness  of  meaning  which 
this  word  seems  to  carry  in  company  with  ihotta  and 
its  following  relations. 

Com-pul'-s/on,  (com-pul'-shun,  18,  90)  s.  The 
act  of  compelling ;  force ;  \iolence  suffered. 

Com-pul'-8ive,  (-civ,  152, 105)1  a.     Having    the 
Com-pul'-flfl-tive,  98, 105 :         J  quality  of  com- 

pelling.  [The  hitter  is  little  used.] 
Com-pul'-Sive-ly,  98  : 1  ad.    By  force ;  by  vblenc.-. 
Com-pul'-sa-tive-ly,    J  [The  latter  is  the  least  used] 
Com-puKHUVe-nes8,  t.    Force ;  compulsion. 
Com-p«l'-8or-y,  129 :  1  a.     Having  the    po\ier  or 

Com-pul'-8a-t'>r-y,        J  quality  of  compelling.  [Tlie 

latter  in  least  use.] 
Com-pul'-sor-i-ly,  ad.    By  violence. 

COMPENDIOUS,   com-p«n'.d^U8,   18,   105, 

146,  130:  a.   Short;    summary;   abridged;   coropre- 

hensivc. 
Com-pen'-di'-OMS-ly,  ad.    Shorily ;  summarily. 
Com-pen'-di-ot/s-ness,  «.    Shortness ;  brevity. 
Com-pen'-di-uin,  )  «.    An   abridgement;    a   sum- 
Com'-pend,  81 :     /  mary ;  an  epitome ;  a  work  con- 

taining  the  general  principles  ofa  larger  n-ork. 
Srp*  Compendia'rioits,  a.,  Compendlo^itv,  ».,  and  To  Com- 

pen'diate,  t).  a.,  are  found  only  in  old  authors. 

To  COM  PEN  SATE  =  com-p«n'-8At*,  18:  w    a, 

and  n.  To  recompense;  to  make  amends  for:— nnr.  To 

make  amends. 
Com-pen'-sa-bl^,  a.    Susceptible  of  recompense. 
Com-pen'-sa-tive,  105  :  a.    Making  amends. 
Com- pen'- sa- tor- y,  129,  105:    a.    Serving  to 

compensate. 
To  Com-pense',  t;.  a.    To  compensate.  [Obs.] 
Com'-pen-8a''-/ion,  89  :  $.    Recompense  :  amends. 
To  COM  PER  EN  DIN  ATE,    c6m'-p«r-€?n"^^- 

nAu,  V,  a.    To  delay. 
ro  COM  PETE=com-peU',  18:  v,  n.    To  seek 

or  strive  for  a  thing  with  another. — See  Co-. 

Com-pet'-i-tor,   92,  101,  38:  #.    A  rival;  an  op- 

ponent 
Com-pet'-i-tor-y,  a.    Pursuing  tlie  same  object. 
Com'-pe-ti/"-iou,  89 :  $,    Riv.'Ury;  contest;  double 

claim. 
Com'-pe-TENT,  a.  Fit,  suitable,  adapted,  convenient ; 

which  meaning  has  been  Aax'w  ed  from  that  of  the 

foregoing  words  by  considering  fitness  to  be  a  compe- 

titioH  of  means  to  some  one  end. 

Com'-pe-teot-ly,  ad.  Adequately  ;  suitably. 
Com'-pe-tence,  1  t.  Fitness,  suitableness :  but 
Com'-pe-ten-cy,  J  this  primary  meaning  is  giving 
way  to  one  derived  ftom  it — sufficiency,  &c.  or  such  a 
fit  quantity  as  may  f\irnbh  tlie  conveniences  of  life 
without  suiierfluity :  power  or  capacity  of  a  judge  or 
court  to  take  cognizance  of  an  affair. 

Com-pbt'-/-bi.E,   105,   101:  a.    Suitable  to;  con- 
sistent with.    This  is  now  written  compatible. 
Com-pet^-i-blff-ness,  8,    Suitableness  ;  fitness. 


To  COMPILE,  com-pTli',  v.  a.    To  form  literary 
The  «i^  =  Is  oMd  aftsr  modes  of  tpsUiBf  that  hart  no  inegularity  of  •oaad. 

^^""■wwnff  •  muh-uD,  I.  e,  misnon,  165 :  vTxh-uo,  i.  f,  viiion,  165 :  ttto,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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works  by  collcctiug  parts  or  passagcg  from  various 
authors  ;  lo  write ;  to  c  mpo«e. 

Com-pi'-ltT,  ».  IIo  that  compiles  ;  iu  old  language, 
Com'pilator. 

Com-pile-ment,  *.    The  act  of  compiling. 

Com'-pi-la"-/ion,  103,  S\i:  *.  A  collection  from 
various  authors ;  a  book  made  up  by  the  scissors. 

COMPLACENT=com-pla'-c5nt,  18:  a.  Civil; 
afTable. 

Com-pla'-cent-ly,  ad    In  a  soft  or  easy  manner. 

Com-pla'-cence,  1  ».  Pleasure, satisfaction ;  civility; 

Com-pla'-cen-Cj/jJ  complaisance;  mildness. 

Com'-pla-cen"-/<al,(-sh'al,  147)  2;  a.  Accommo- 
dating. 

Com'-pi.ai-sant",  Cc6m'-pli-iint",  100,  131)  a. 
Seeking  to  please  by  exterior  manners;  dvH,  cour- 
teous, poUic. 

Com"-plai-*ant'-ly,  85  :  ad.   CivlUy. 

Coin"-plai-iant'-nes8,  s.  Complaisance.  [Little 
used.] 

Com'-plai-«ance",  t.    Civility ;  oourt«ousne««. 

To  COMPLAlN=coin-pla\n',  IS:  v,  n,  and  a. 
To  utter  expressions  of  grief;  of  censure;  of  uneasi- 
ness; to  lameut;  to  charge;  to  murmur }  to  inform 
•gainst:— <ict.  [Unusual.]  To  lament;  to  bewail. 

Com-plaiii'-f  r,  36  :  *.  One  who  complains  generally. 

Com-plain'-aDt,  12:  #.  One  who  complains  in  $. 
legal  sense ;  one  who  urges  a  suit 

Com- plain'- a -ble,  101:  a.  That  may  bo  com- 
plained of. 

Com-piain'-fwl,  117:  a.    Full  of  computet  [Obt.] 

Com-plain'-ing,  ».    Expression  of  grief  or  injury. 

Com-plaint',  *.  Representation  of  pains  or  injuries; 
the  cause  of  coinplaiut;  a  malady;  remonstrance 
aguiust ;  information  against 

COMPLAISANCE,  &c.— See  under  Complacent 

To  COMPLANATE=com-pla'-nit<,)  v.  a.    To 

To  COM  PLAN E=com-plane',  IB :  /  level  part 
with  part. — StH»  Co-. 

ro  COMPLETE  =  com-plet<',  18:  t>.  a.  LiU- 
rally,  to  fill  up;  (Spc  Co- ;)  to  perfect ;  to  finish. 

Com-piete',  a.    Full;  perfect;  fiuiihed  ;  ended. 

Com-plete'-ly,  ad.  Fully ;  perfectly. 

Com-plete'-ment,  *.    The  act  of  comptoUng. 

Com-plete'-nefW,  t.    Perfection. 

Com-pie'-/ion,  89  :  *.  Accomplishment;  act  of  Ail- 
filling;  utmost  height ;  perfect  state. 

Com-ple'-tive,  105:  o.    Making  complete. 

Com-ple'-tor-y,  129,  105  :  a.    Fulfilling. 

Com'-pi.e-mknt,  *.  That  which  completes  wme- 
thing  else,  as  25  with  respect  to  65.  90  being  the 
number  to  be  completed;  also  the  full  number;  as  a 
ship's  complement;  tlwt  is  the  fUU  number  required  to 
man  her. 

Com''-ple-men'-tal,  a.  That  fills  up ;  that  completes 
a  quantity  or  number. 

Com'-ple-tor-y,  *.  The  last  or  complemental  prayer 
of  a  breviary  or  set  service. 

Com'-pljnk,  (-plin,  105)  «.    The  completory. 

COMPLEX,  c6m'-pl€ck8, 154:  a,  and  $.  In- 
tricate.  complicated;  of  many  parU;  not  simple :--<. 
[Obs.]  Assemblage;  complication. 

Com'-ple^r^ly,  105  :  ad.    In  a  complex  manner. 

Com'-pledr-ne«s,  ».    Complexity. 

Com-pley-ed-nes8,  18:  *.  CompKcatiou;  involu- 
tion of  many  parts  in  one  integral. 

Com-plex'-i-ty,  105  :  *.  The  state  of  being  complex. 

Com-pley-«re,  (-pleck'-sh'oor,  154,  147)  #. 
The  involution  or  complication  of  one  thing  with 
another.  , 

Com-pley-»on,    (-plSck'-shun,    154,    147) 


COM 

or  elements,  out  of  which  arise  the  temperamenl,  habi- 
tude, or  dispositfon  of  the  body,  and  with  it  tke  eokm 

of  the  skin.— 8m  tho  neat  word. 
CoM-PLEJc'-lOM,    f.    Tho  colotir  of  the  ikiii  the 

temperament,  habitude,  or  natortl  dIspositloB  of  tk 

body. 
Coin-plej/-ion-al,  a.    Depending  on  the  comploiaa 

or  temperament 
Com-plej/'iop-al-Iyy  ad.    By  complexion. 
Com-plex'-ibn-or-y,  129,  105;  a.   PwistoiBg  to 

the  complexion,  or  the  care  ot  It 
To  Com'-pl2-catb,  105  :  v.  a.    UleraUy,  to  iBter- 

weave,  to  fold  and  twbt  together;  to  «ataa|le:  to 

Join;  to  involve. 
Com'-plt-cate,  a.    Oompotioded  of  a  mnltiplleity  of 

parts;  complex. 
Com''-pli-cate'-ly,  ad.    In  a  complicated  manner. 
Com'^-plt-cate'-neaB,  #.    Intricacy ;  -perplexity. 
Com'-pli-ca"-/«)n,  89 :  «,    The  involving  of  ok 

thini;  into  anothet  i  the  state  of  being  iavoKed;  the 

integral  of  many  thing*  involved. 
Com'-plick,  (-plTss,   105)  *.    One  tovdved  with 

another  in  crime:  «ow  written  Accomplice.  [Shaki.] 

COMPLIANCE,  &C,— See  under  To  Comply^ 

ToCOMPLiCATE,  &c  -See  above  under CoopU*. 

COMPLIMENT,  c6m'-pU-in«nl,  •.  Aa  irt  or 
expression  of  eivUlty,  usoally  understood  to  WA  1«» 
than  it  decUres.  This  word  U  ctymolo8i«|My  Jbe 
same  as  eomplement  bnt  it  comes  to  us  froa  the 
French,  and  has  now  a  distinct  maaninf. 

7b  Com'-pli-ment,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  pialw;  to 
flatter;  to  congratulate;  to  manifest  Wndaess  « 
respect  for  by  a  present  >— ««.  To  pass  coiapUxrtto. 

Com'-pl»-«ien"'tal,  12 »  a.    Bxpraisite  ol  ii*f«et 

Com'-pli-men"-tol-ly,  ad.  In  Um  nataieofs 
compliment 

ComW-pli-men'-t^r,  38 :  «.  Oao  who  «o»pUwnti 

COMPLINE,— See  under  To  Complete. 

To  COMPLORE=coni-plor*',18,47:  r.it  To 

lament  together.— See  Co-. 
COMPLOTaiCom'-plSt,  i.   A  plotting  together;  s 

joint  plot  — See  Co-. 
To  Corn-plot',  18,  83 ;  v,  n.   To  farm  •  plot 
Com-plot'-t<rr,  36  :  i.   A  conspirator. 
Com-plot'-ment,  $,    A  eonapiiacy. 
To   COM  PLY -cam-ply',  18:  •.  •«  To  yieU 

accord;  to  yield  perlbrmaneo. 
Com-pli'-anoe,  t.    The  act  of  yieUiBf ;  siiIbW""- 
Com-pli'-ont,  a.    Yielding;  bending}  eivfl. 
Com-pri'-«-bl<»,  a.    That  can  bend  or  yiald. 
Com-pU'-f  r,  36  :  #.    One  of  yielding  temper, 
COM  PON  ENT.— See  under  To  Compo«». 
7b  COMPORT,  cpm-pourt',  18, 130,  47:  •.* 

and  a.  To  agree;  to  wUi  to  bear.^-«fll.  To  l^««' 

to  behave. 
Cora-porfc'-a-blf»  101 1  a.    Consiitent 
Com-port'-ance,  12:  *.    Behaviour;  bearing. 
Cona-pori'*meDt,  «•    Mien;  demoaooor, 
Com'-port,  81 :  *.    BehaTioor;  conduct 
CoM'-poR-TA"-r/ON,  89:  f.    A  bringlnf  Ut^^i 

( See  Co- ;)  an  aasemblafe.  , 

(t:?-  This  word  exhibits  the  original  literai  meamni  « 

the  whole  class. 
To  COMPOSE,  com-pozt',  18, 137  :v,a.U^ 

rally,  to  put  together;  (5oe  Co-;)  to  turn  t  cMP^ 

to  join  port  to  part  as  a  Uterary  author;  as  a  nw^ 

author ;  as  a  pnnter ;  &c.-See  alK>  below  ComponCTt 
Com-po'-wr,  36 :  #.    GcneraUy.  he  that  coopc**. 

specially  and  usnaUy,  a  musical  author. 
Com-po/-i-tor,  38 :  »,    Ho  that  ranges  and  »4)«» 

the  types  in  priuting. 
Coro-poa'-i-tiye,  (-ttv,  105)  o.   Compounded,  or 


ComptiM!tlon7^rti<^^"Vr^^  coiplication  of  parts  |      having  the  power  of  oompounaing. 
The  »cb«nM  wiilr*.  mm!  th«  prindples  to  wUefa  the  aambtrs  wfiw,  praoed*  tbs  Dtehmary. 

rotaeh:  gati'-wiH*  chip'-tnan  :  pa-pi':  lt«:  g»d:  j'55, i. *./««»>  55 :  •,%,>,&«••'•'«>''' 
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Coin'-po-«/'.»on,  (c6m'*p&-zTsh^-uo,  89)  «. 

Gffierally,  the  set  of  composing ;  the  thing  coropo«cd ; 
fpeculj.  the  arrangement  of  Tarioos  figure*  in  a  pio- 
tire;  a  IJu^rary  work ;  a  musical  work ;  the  act  of 
s^ntin?  tjw*  tn  flic  compotini;  stick  j  a  mixture  or 
sjtsnnployed  by  vorkmen  in  the  arts;  B\nthesis  as 
opposed  to  analytia  in  lo^ic,  in  aathsnnatict.  in  che- 
atttry,  kc :  among  the  cdJ  writer*,  orderly  disposition, 
ct«frwty.— See  also  lover  under  To  Compound. 
Cro-po'-^rre,  (-zh'oor,  147)  #.  Among  the  old 
vnfan,  the  sam^  as  composition :  Me  its  modern  sense 

UiftW-ite,  (c5i»-p5a'-Tt  105)  a.  Compounded, 
ippOed  especially  to  the  last  of  the  ftve  orders  in 
udbtodtote,  which  Is  compounded  of  the  Ionic  and 
Om&thiaa;  and  to  audi  numbers  as  are  compounded 
of  c4her  nombers  than  unity;  as  6,  which  is  com- 
pranded  of  twos,  or  of  threes. 

CW-pwt,  (c5m'-post,  18)  t.  A  mixture  for 
■oariBf  the  groond ;  any  mixture  or  oomposition, 
P«titol*riy  ooe  need  ibr  pUurteriof  the  estcrioar  of 
hmM,  Bsoally  calkd  Ccnn^po. 

n  Csm-Dosfe',  ».  a.    To  manure ;  to  plaster. 

C*BwpW-l»rc,  (-t&n,    147)   #.     SoU;    nuinnre. 

^oK-ra-imrr^  a.  and  t.  Thai  goes  to  cooiMttnte 
^ ecntjtoukd  body: — t.   An  elementary  part  of  a 


^9  Cfflf-posi,  (com-pozt')  v.a.  To  ^ni  disturbed 
pvti toRsther.  or  in  order;  to  settle,  to  quiet,  to  allay, 
te  «dju«i— See  also  abore. 

Cwn-poied',  114:  part.  a.    Calm;  Mrioui. 

Um-po'-jed-ljf, tf J.    Calmly:  sedately. 

(^•-p</-ied-liest, «.     Sedateness;  tranquillity. 

C^W^Mire,  (-ih'oor,  147)  *.  Sedateness.— See 
■^sfasn. 

T'lCxw-pouni/,  (com-pownd',  18)  31:  v.a.8nd  it. 
To  BiB|Ie:  to  combine;  to  a4jn*t:  the  old  authors 
•*>«•*  it  in  many  of  the  other  senses  of  To  Compose : 
7*«i.  To  eome  to  term«  of  agreement ;  to  bargain  in 

^«8-po«nd'-«-ble,  a.     That  can  be  compounded. 

Ub-poutd'-H',  3(5  5  ji.  One  who  makes  a  com- 
F^^i  one  who  compounds  for  a  debt;  one  who 
"fBynidsa  felonv.  that  is,  agrees  with  a  felon  to  let 
«»rtape;  one  who  brings  parties  to  terms;  one  who, 
^i^Kwnity,  pays  extraordinary  fees  proportioned 
>oM» «tate  for  the  degrees  he  Uke*. 

'^•^yuDd,  83 :  a,  aad  t.  Formed  out  of  many 
'^^jl^wnts;  not  nnple;  composed  of  two  or  more 
!"«>-<.  The  BUM  or  whole  firmed  of  many  ingre^ 
^tiof^axts. 

Um'.po.ji/"-^)!!,  89 :  t.  An  agreement  to  receive 
•  P«y  a  debt  in  part  in  lieu  of  the  whole ;  the  part  so 
**«P*^-«e€  Its  other  senses  above. 

'IMPOSSIBLE,  com-pSs'-s^-bl,  18, 105, 101 : 
•-  Tkl  can  exist  with  another  thing.— See  Co-. 

^POTATION,  c6m'-pA-ta"-shun,  89 :  t.  A 
P*2r^  or  tippUng  together.— See  Co-, 
^^jo-u'-tor,  or  Com-po'-tor,  $.    A  fellow 

''•  COMPREHEND-cfim'-pri-hend",  85: 
L*"  ff5'*^»*»*»<>lda«wHh  one  grasp;  (See  Co-;) 
••■irtse;  to  faMhide;  to  contain  in  the  mind;  to 
•admtaad;  to  conceive. 

^^■fn^^^-V'hU,  (-c4-bl.  105, 101)  a.  That 

cS  w  eoaprehended ;  InteUigible. 

^^^e4ien*-«i-bly,  tui.    With  great  embraee  of 

p"«»P»Aens»oB.  qe  signifleatioo. 

^Pre-h«i"^ye,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Embnuiing 
capacious. 


^jVftAxea'^-niveAif,  ad.    With  oomprahensbn. 

''^re-hen''-»ive-DeM,  #.    The  qnality  of  In- 

r«!?'''  "f  "^  •»*f  "tending  much. 

^re-hen'^^n,  (-shun,  147)  ».    The  act  or 

B^i?""'*^?"*  ***  containing;  ineluaioo;  sum- 
■"y.  nntome;  knowledge;  oapasity. 


COM 

Com'-pre-hen''-sor,  #.  One  perfeoted  in  knowledge. 

[Oba.] 

Tq  CoM-PRisi',  (-prize,  137)  c.  a.  To  contain;  to 

include. 

Cem-pri'-fal,  (-zal,)  #.   The  act  of  comprising. 
To  COMPRESS  «coin-pr«w',  18:    v.  a.   To 
force  into  a  narrow  compass;  to  condense :  to  em- 

brace. 

Com-pres'-si-bltf,  105,  101 :   a.  That  may  be  com. 

pressed ;  yielding  to  pressure. 
Com-pres'-si-ble-neti,  1  «.  Capabilhy  of  being  com. 
Com-pre«'-8i-bil"-i-ty,  j  pressed. 
Com-pre»'-8ive,  105 :  a.    Able  to  compress. 
Com-prei'-*wre,  (-prSsh'-'oor,  147)  *.  Tlie  act  or 

force  of  bodies  pressing  together. — See  Co-. 

Com-prey-woD,  (-pr5sh'-un,  147)  #.  Act  of  com- 
pres;iit]g. 

Com'-press,  t,  A  bolster  of  soft  linen  cloth  used  in 
surgery. 

COMPRINT  =  com'-prmt,  s,  A  sarreplitious 
printing  of  another  bookseller's  copy.  (See  Co.)  If 
used  as  a  verb,  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable. 
Principles,  81. 

7b  COMPRISE.— See  under  To  Comprehend. 

7bCOMPROBATE«c6m'.prA-bAt4,  v.  if.   To 

concur  in  t»roo£ — See  Co-. 
Com'-pro-ba"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Full  proof;  attestation. 

COMPROMISE,  c6m"-prA-mize,  151:  r.  A 
mutual  i)romise  (See  Co-)  of  parties  at  difference  to 
refer  their  controversies  to  arbitrators;  a  compact 
in  which  concessions  are  made  on  each  side. 

7b  Com"-pro-mwe,  ».  a,  and  it.  To  adjust  by 
mntual  concessions ;  to  pledge  or  engage  by  some  act 
or  step,  and  beoco,  to  put  to  hazard* — an  application 
of  the  word  borrowed  from  French  usage:— aev.  [Unu- 
sual.] To  accord;  to  agree. 

Com"-pro-fni-«er,  (-«rr,)  *.  One  who  compromises. 

CoiD'-pro-mi8-8o"-ri-al,  (-sort'-^al,  90,  47)  a. 
Relating  to  a  compromise. 

To  CoM^PRO-J£iT,  V.  a.  To  pledge;  to  promise. 
See  the  second  sense  of  To  Compromise,  which  sense 
ought  perhaps  to  be  exurossed  only  by  the  verb  in  this 
latter  form ;  and  such  is  the  usage  of  American,  but 
not  gei  erally  of  English  writers. 

COMPROVINCIAL,  com'-prA-vm"-«h'al.  90: 

a.  Belonging  to  the  same  province. — See  Co-. 
COMPT,  comt,  156:  a.    Neat;  sptuce.  [Obs.] 
Compt'-ly,  ad.  NeaUy.   Compt^pesf,  #,  Neatness. 

[Obs.] 
COMPT.  To  COMPT,  &c.— flee  To  Couut.  fcc. 

the  latter  being  always  the  pronunciation,  and  in 

modem  books,  the  spelling  also.    The  same  remark 

applies  to  the  fbllowiiig  word. 

To  COMPTROL,  &c.— See  To  Control.  &o. 
COMPULSIVE,  &c  — See  under  To  Compel. 
COMPUNCT,    com-pungkt',    18,    158:    o. 

Pricked,  sthnulated.  [Obs.] 
Com-punc'-tive,  (-ttv,  105)  a.   CnwAng  remorse. 

Com-punc''-/ion,  89:  t.  The  act  of  pricking; 
remorse. 

Coin-punc'-/iotf8,  (-shus.)  a.  Repentant ;  sorrowftO. 

COMPURGATION,  com'-pur-ga''^hun,  89: 
s.  A  joint  purifVing  or  clearing;  (See  Co- ;)  theuractiee. 
in  law,  of  Justifying  any  man's  veracity  by  the  testi- 
mony of  another. 

Com"-pur-ga'-tor,  38  :  *.  One  that  by  oath  jnsUnes 
another's  innocence ;  a  cojuror. 

To  COMPUTE=com-put6',  18 :  v.  a.  To  reckon ; 

to  calculate;  to  count. 
Com-pu'-t^T,  8.    A  reckoner.  Compu'tist  is  obs. 

Com-pu'-tfl-ble,  98,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  com- 
puted. 


To  Com'-pu-tatk,  tJ.  a.   To  Compote.  [Obs.] 
1*«»«f«»lt  we*  aftstmodssafsptllhii  that  hats  ao  Insularity  afssoad. 

(«»w/#  /  mlih-uD,  f.  #.  mtooH,  165 1  vlyh-UD,  1. 1.  vintm,  165 :  (tf n,  166 :  ton,  166. 
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Com'-pu-ta"-/ion,  89:  «.    Act  of  roekonlng;  etU- 

mate. 
COMRADE,  c5m'-dlde,   116,  99 :   t.   A  com- 

pankm. 
CON:    An  abbreviation  of  Contra,  against;  quite 

distinct  from  the  prefix  Con-,  which  eae  at  Co>.    To 

dimnte  pro  and  eon,  is  to  dispute /or  and  agauut. 
To  CON=c5n,  v.  a.    To  know ;  [Obs]  to  stody;  to 

commit  to  memmy. 
CON-AMORE,  c5n-a-mort'4>j.  [Ital.]  170:  ad. 

With  predilection ;  with  inclination. 
To  C0NCAMERATE=c5n-dLm'-«r-ite,  v,  a.  To 

arch  over.— See  Co-,  and  Camerate. 
To  CONCATENATE,  c5n-cit'4-nite,  r.  a.  To 

link  toffether.— See  Co-. 
Con-catr-e-na''-/ioii,  89 :  t.   A  series  of  links ;  an 

uninterrupted  succession. 

CONCAVE,  c5ng'-civc,  158 :  a.    Hollow  without 

aneles,  opposed  to  convex;  hollow,  generally:— s.  A 

hoUow;  a  cavity. 
Con'^K^ave-ness, «.    HoUowneat. 
CoA'-ai-va"-/ioD,  89 :  #.*Tbe  act  of  making  concave. 
Con-ca'-VOtfS)  120:  a.    Concave;  hollow. 
Con-ca'-votf»>ly,  105  :  ad.    With  bollowness. 
Con-cav'-i-ty,  92,   105:  i.    Internal  sur&ice  of  a 

hollow  spherical  or  spheroidical  body. 
Con-ca'-vo-Coii"-cave,  a.    Concave  on  both  sides. 
Con-ca'-vo-Con"-vex,  154:    a.    Concave  on  one 

side  and  convex  on  the  other. 
To  CONCEAL  =:^c5ii-sear,  v.  a.    To  hide;    to 

secrete. 
Con-ceaK-o-bU,  98, 1 0 1 :  a.  That  may  be  concealed. 

Con-ceaV-ed^ess,  t.    Privacy ;  obscurity. 

CoD-ceaK-CT,  36  :  t.    He  that  conceals. 

Coni>ceal'-iDg,  t.    A  hiding  or  keeping  close. 

Con-ceal'-ment,  #.    The  act  of  hiding;   privacy; 

hiding  place;  retreat. 
7b  CONCEDE=rc6n-8ecU',  ».  a.  and  «.  To  yield; 

to  admit;  to  grant 
CoN-CBs'-s/VB,  105  :  a.    Implying  eoncoasion. 
Con-ces'-«i  ve-ly,  ad.    By  way  of  concession. 
Con-cei'-«on,  (-c^«h'-un,  147)  *.    A  granting  or 

yielding;  a  grant;  the  thing  yielded. 
CoD-ce«^#ion-or-jf,  129,  105 :  a,   Oiven  by  indnl« 

gence. 
CONCEIT,  SiC-See  under  the  next  word. 
To  CONCElVE=c6n-8ev*',  103:  r.  a,  and  n. 

literally,  to  receive  into,  to  take  and  retain ;  appropri- 
ately, to  receive  into  the  womb  and  breed;  nence, 

figuratively,  to  ftnm  an  idea  in  the  mind  or  imagine; 

to  receive  a  suggested  thought  into  the  mind,  or  under- 

standing:— «ieii.  To  become  pregnant ;  to  think ;  to  have 

an  idea  ot 
Con-ceiv'-o-bltf,  98,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  con- 

ceived. 
CoD-ceiv'-^-bly,  ad.    In  a  conceivable  manner. 
Con-ceiv'-a-ble-ne88,  #.    The  quality  of  being  con- 

ceivable. 
CoN-CBP'-T^-CL£,  #.    A  receptacle  ;  a  follicle. 
Con-cep'-ti-ble,  a.    That  may  be  conceived. 
Con-cep'-tive,  105  :  a.    Capable  of  conceiving. 
Con-cep'-/ion,  89  :  t.    Act  of  conceiving ;  the  thing 

conceived;  notton;   image  in   the   mind;  purpose; 

thought. 
Con-cep'-/w«8,    (-shus,  90)    a.     Fruitful;  preg- 
nant. [Ob8.T 
Con-ceit',  (con-sete')  S,    Conception ;  fancy ;  ima- 

ginatk)n;  opinion;  idea;  pleasant  fancy}  fantastical, 

affected,  or  forced  allusion;   for  which  the  Italian 

vfotd  Concetto,  pi.  Concetti,  is  oft*  n  used.    To  he  out 

of  conceit  wUh,  to  be  no  longer  pleased  with.    See  also 

lower. 
To  Con-ceit/,  v,  a.    To  conceive ;  to  imagine. 

Th«Mh«iiiM«nU(«,  •adthaiirlneipUi  towhlehlhsnamben  T«CHr,preo«dstlM  DkCionarf. 

Foweh:  gatt'-wAv:  chip'-man:  pd-pi':  li«:  gd6d:  j*09^  i.e.yap,  55:  gi,i,v&c.  **'''> 
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Con-ceit'-ed,  a.    Endowed  with  foncy.  [Ofas.]  $e« 

lower. 
Cou-ceit'-ed-ly,  a</.     WhimdcaUy.  [Obs.]     ' 
Con-cbit',  »*    Opinionative  pride.    See  also  above. 
Con-ceit'-ed,  a.    Ridiculously  opinionative. 
Con-ceit'-ed-ljf,  ad.    With  fbolish  vanity. 
Con-ceifc'-ed-ness,  «.     Pride  ;  opinionativeneo. 
C0NCENT=c6n-B^nt',  *.    Harmony ;  eonsistmcy. 

Con-cen'-/«-al,  (-t&-al,  147)  a.    Hatmonioos. 

To  CONCENTRATE=con-«^n'-trit<,  18:  r.s. 

To  drive  into  the  centre,  or  into  a  narrow  compais;  to 

bring  into  closer  unicm,  including  often  the  effect  ft» 

duced  of  increased  power. 
Con'-oen-tra''-/ion,  89  :  ».  TheactofconoentnOmi;; 

the  state  of  being  concentrated. 
To  Con-cen'-t«b,  (-tur,  159)  v.  n.  and  o.  To 

tend  to  a  common  centre: — act*  To  direct  to  a  Kotn^. 

See  Co-. 

Con-cen'-tric,  88:  1  ^     „    . «.^.^ 

Con^n'-tn-il,       |  «'     Havm^  a  common  c»t,^ 

CONCEPTACLE,  CONCEPTIBLE,&c-See 

under  To  Conceive. 
To  CONCERN=con-cern',  35:  v.a.  ToUW 

to;  to  aficct;  to  interest. 
Con-cerned',   114:  part.  a.    Interested;  snxiow; 

moved  at  heart 
Con-cern',  81 :  «.    Business;  affair:  interest;  cue. 
Con-cern'-ing,  prep.    Relating  to. 
Con-cern'-ment,  *.    Concern;  care;  bnsineM;  in- 
terposition ;  emotion  of  mind. 
To  CONCERT=c6n-sert',  v,  a.  and  it.  liienJly. 

to  strive  in  union  or  for  one  purpose;  (see  Co-;)  ta 

settle;  to  contrive;   to  ac^ust:— acs.  To  coosult;  to 

contrive. 
Con-cer'-ted,  part.  a.    Planned.    See  also  krrcr. 
Con'-cert,  $,  Communication  of  designs  ;»ccor<i»nc«. 
Con'-CBHT,  «.    A  symphony  of  musical  parts  or  pliy- 

crs;  an  entertainment  which  consists  of  a  concert 
Con-cer'-to,  [ital.l  170:  *.    A  piece  of  music  of 

which  the  harmonies  or  parts  are  essential,  ssdiatio- 

guished  fVom  melody  alone. 
Con-cer'-ted.  a.    Composed  with  a  view  to  hamooy 

of  parts,  and  not  to  melody  alone. 
CoN'-CBR-TA^'-r/ON,  89  I  t.   A  mutual  striving:  no< 

exactly  the  literal  sense  of  iho  rest  of  the  «j*",^* 

cause  this  word  signifies  striving  agointt  eoch  «iwr- 

[Obs.] 

Con-cer'-te-tive,  a.    Contentioas;  quarrebom«- 
CONCESSION,CONCESSlVE,&c.-ScfUBJri 

To  Concede. 
CONCH,  congk,  158,  161 :  «.    A  shell. 
Con-cAil'-i-OMS,  a.    Belonging  to  shells. 
Co«-cAol'-o-gy,  87 :  t.     The  doctrine  or  science  of 

shells. 
Con-cAom'-e-ttfr,  87  :  *.    An  instrument  fer  b"' 

suring  shells. 
Co»i'-cAy-la"-c«)tt8,  (c6ng'-k^la"-sh'u8)  «•  P'^ 

taining  to  shells ;  resembling  a  shell.  ^^ 

Coy-CHOID,  s.    A  mathematical  curve  ©^  <^'!"®5lX^ 

pcrtiei,  suggested  by  the  curve  line  of  certain  ibw* 
Coy-CHITK,  ».    A  petrified  shell.  . 

CONCIUABLE,    CONCI LIAR.- See  mj^rt 

Council  with  which  they  are  in  meaning  oonowm.. 

though  etymoU)gically  alsj  with  the  fo»o*"'8 ,77/ 
To  CONCIUATE,  c6n-»il'-i-At^wn-sil -y*»^' 

146 :  p.  a.   To  win ;  to  gain ;  to  reconcile. 
Con-cil"-i-a'-tor,  38 :  #.    A  peacemaker. 
Con-cil'-/a-tor-y,  146,  98,  129,  105:  a.  TcBd'"? 

to  reconciliattou.  ^ 

Con-cil'-i-a"-/wn,  *.   TTie  act  of  gaining  w«^ 

cilins 
CONCINNOUS,  c5n^in'-ntM,  120 :  o.  Beeotn 

inj{;  pleasant;  agreeable. 


CON 

foiHcin'-ar-tjfy  «.    Fhii«M,  neatness.    It  hu  been 
•9fd  to  siipiiry  a  jiDgfin;  oTwords. 

CONaONATOU,  c6n'-8hW-na''-tor,  147,  38: 

t.  A  pmcher. 
Coa''-ci-<M)a'-tor«^,   (-tor-t^  129)  «.    Used  in 

pmehiBf  or  ducouriies  to  public  assemblies. 
CONCISEUrcoo-sToc',  152:  a.    Brief;  short. 
Cjjo-dtef-ljf,  105  :  ad.    Briefly ;  sliortly. 
Coil-cise'-De»,«.    Brevity ;  shortness. 
CoifKuf'tOKf  (con-«Tzh'-un,  90)  s.    Cutting  ofT; 

cxeuioa:  the  literal  mcanfau  of  tlie  whole  class  is 

(Ddtuifd  in  the  meaning  of  tlua  word. 
OTW«  woaU  be  soonoed  sk  if  the  unx-ocalixed  i  of 

Uk  pTe\ioas  vords  vere  reganled ;  but  the  pronundo- 

(iea  properly  regards  the  relationship  to  incision,  de* 

cuiaa.  are. 

r»  C0NCITE=c6n-8Tu',  r.  a.    To  excite.  [Obs.] 
CoB'<i-te"-/ioO,  105,  89  :  t.    A  stirring  up. 

COXCLAMATION,  cong'-cia-ma"-«hun,  158, 
9:  «.  An  oatcry.  or  shoat  of  many  togetlier.  See  Co-. 

CONCLAVE,  CODg'-clAvt,  1 58  :  t.  LitenUly.  that 
vhieh  is  shot  up  vim  a  key,  a  hall  or  place  in  which 
aa  affair  that  coucems  tlie  pnblicis  pri\ately  discussed 
ai  drtemiaed;  particularly,  the  pkice  in  wliich  the 
cndiaali  «lcct  the  pope. 

r.  CONCLUDE,  c6n-cro5d',  109  :  ».  a.  and  «. 
TodiBt;  to  include;  to  collect  or  infer  from  premises; 
taiitoiRiiae;  to  end ;  to  ston  or  restrain  as  by  a  final 
'■ttraiaation : — ii«v.  Toena;  to  infer;  to  determine. 


Cofr<l«'-der, «.    One  that  concludes. 

Co8-d«'.<j€nt, «.    Decishre. 

Coo-dn'-deooe,  f .    Inference;  logical  deduction. 

Coft-cW-ding-ly,  «/.    Conclosirely. 

Coo-«V-s^ble,  a.    Determinable. 

CoiKlii'-«Te,  (-CIV,  152,  105)  a.  Final ;  decisive ; 

»frf«rty  eonsequentijil. 
C«Kl«'-five-ly, arf.     Decisively;  unanswerably. 
Cot<li/-ftve-nes8,    #.     Power  of  determining  tlie 

•*«wn;  state  of  being  conclusive. 
CcKiy-sioK,  (con-creo^-zhun,   147)  #.    The 

**d  or  dose;  Uw  determination;  consequence  or  in- 

ftmnf;  erent;  in  Shakspeare,  seclusion  of  thought. 

r.CONCOAGULATE,     c6np'-cA-Xg"-^-lat^» 

138;  p.  4.  Xo  congeal  one  thing  with  another.  See  Co-. 
Cw-«-ag'-u-la''-/»on,  89 :    #.     A   coagulation   in 

■tteh  £nnent  bodies  are  joined  in  one  mass, 
r* tONCOCT=c6n-codct',  r.  a.     To  digest;  to 

nrily  or  refine  by  heat;  to  ripen, 
^wnc'-tire,  105 :  a.    Having  a  concocting  power. 
^'»-coc'-/wn,  89 :  t.    Digestion  in  ilie  stomach,  or 

tie  taraiBf  of  Cod  to  chyle ;  maturation  by  hcnt. 
tONCOLOUR,con-cur-or,  116,38:  a.   Agree. 

■I  in  eolwir  wiih  others  of  the  kind.    See  Co-. 
^NC0MlTANT,con-c6in«4-tant,12:  a.  and 

*•  AeoompaDying;  concurrent;  (see  Co-:) — f.  A  per- 

■a  or  thing  eotUterally  connected. 
^n-com'-i-tanirXy,  105  :  ad.    Concurrantly. 
^^f^-totd-i-Umcef     1  «.  State  of  subsistence  or  con- 
^"•■eom'-t-teii-cjf,  j  neetion  with  something  else. 
'•  CcHKom'-t-tate,  r. «.  To  be  concomitant.  [Obs.] 

^"ONCORD,  c5ng'-<:4^t^d,  158,  38:  t.  Agree- 
*<^ ;  p«ee ;  nniun ;  a  oomiMict ;  harmony ;  gramma- 

-,"™  •Jftteiuent  of  words  which  relate  to  each  other. 

Jf«Koi'-dant,  12  :  fl.    Agreeable  ;  agreeing. 

J^««<oi'-don-cy,  #.    Agreement 

^wi-cor-dance,  t.  Conconlaney  ;  formerly  tlie  same 
•■^wd  in  gramnuu^ ;  appropriately  and  commonly. 
■<vtio«arT  which  brings  all  the  passages  of  the  bible 
•■^Mher  tnat  contain  tlie  words  alphabetically  ar- 

/^a^iiBit.  ^ 

^^''H»i'-dat,  f .    A  compact ;  a  convenUon. 

r*  C0NCORPORATE=c5n-cor'-pi-rAti,  r.  a. 
«««.  Tottniteinoo«mas8orbo<iy.    Sec  Co-. 
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Con-cor'-po-ral,  12:  a.   Ofthes.imeb«ly. 

Con-€or'-po-ra"-rion,  89 :  «.    Union  in  one  mass. 

CO  N  COU  RS  E,  con  g'-cou  ree^cong'-coarse,  1 58^ 
47:  «.  The  confluence  of  many;  the  miiltitudo  as- 
sembled ;  the  point  of  junction. 

CONCREMATION,  c6ngf-cre-ma"-8liun,  158, 
89:  t.  The  act  of  burning  many  things  together. 
See  Co.. 

CONCREMENT,  CONCRESCENCE,  Ac- 
See  in  the  next  class. 

To  C0NCRETE=c6n-CTeU',  v.  «.  and  a.  To 
coalesce  into  one  mass ;  to  grow  with  inherent  qua- 
lities, (see  Co-.)  or  be  so  united  with  them  as  one 
tiling,  that  no  separation  can  be  made  except  mentally ; 
this  sense  belongs  to  the  verb  neuter,  and  extends 
only  to  some  of  the  related  words : — ocf .  To  fcnn  by 
concretion. 

Con-crete'-ness,  ».    Coagulation. 

Con-cre'-ZMre,  (-tAre,  147)  *.  A  mass  fbnned  by 
concretion. 

Con-cre'-/ion,  89:  t.  The  act  of  concreting;  the 
mass  formed  by  the  coaUtion  of  separate  particles. 

Coy-KJRRTB,  (cSng'-cr^te,  81,  158)  a.  and  «. 
Formed  by  concretion ;  not  abstract,  not  mentally  Jse- 
parated.  as  a  quality  not  separated  from  its  subject  :— 
«.  A  mass  concreted;  a  compound;  the  whole  subject 
with  all  that  inheres  in  it;  as  a  man :  or  tlie  inherent 
talien  with  that  in  which  it  inheres;  as  the  reason  of 
man.  in  distinction  fVom  what  is  abstract;  as  reason 
when  stated  or  thought  of  separately  from  man, 

CW-^re-ment,  t,    A  mass  formed  by  concretion. 

CoN-CRRs'-KJBNCB,  *.  The  act  of  growing  by  spon- 
taneous  unbn.  or  the  coalescence  of  separate  jmrtlcles. 

Con-crei'-a-blf,  105,  101:  a.  Capable  of  con. 
crpting. 

CONCUBlNE,c6ng'-cA-bTne,  158:  #.  A  woman 
kept  by  a  man  for  cohabitation,  but  not  his  wife. 

Con-cu'-bi-nage,  105,  99 :  t.  Tlie  act  or  state  of 
living  together  us  man  and  wife  without  being  married, 

Con-cu'-bi-nate,  t.    Fornication.  [Obs.] 

To  CONCULCATE^con-ciil'-cite,  v.  a.  To 
tread  or  trample  under  foot. 

Co/i'-col-ca"-/wn,  158,  89 :  *.    A  trampling  upon, 

CONCUPISCENT =c6n-cu'-pta-c«nt,  a.  U- 
bidinous. 

Con-cu'-pis-cence,  »,    Lust;  carnal  appetite. 

Con-cu'-pi-cen'Wial,  (-»hal,)  a.  Relating  to  con- 
cupisccnce. 

Con-cu'-pi-s«-ble,  105,  59,  101:  a.  Inclining 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure. 

To  CONCUR=c6n-cur',  39:  v.  n.  To  meet  in 
one  point;  to  agree;  to  contribute  with  joint  power. 
(See  Co-.) 

Con-cur'-rent,  129:  a.  and  #.  Acting  In  coqjunc 
tion ;  uniting :— ».  A  Joint  or  contributory  cause. 

Con-cur'-rent-Iy,  105  :  ad.    Unitedly. 

Con-cur'- rence,    1  ».    Union ;    combination ;  joint 

Con-cur'-ren-cy,  /action;  help;  equal  chdm. 

CONCUSSION,  c6n-cu8h'-un,  90:  ».  The  act 
of  shaking ;  agitattun ;  the  sUte  of  being  shaken. 

Cou-cus'-sive,  (-cTv,  105)  a.  Having  the  power  of 
shaking. 

Con'-<:u»-sa"-/»on,  158,  89:  #.    Vtolent  agitation. 

TbCONDEMN,  con-d«m',  156:  v.  a.  To  find 
guilty;  to  doom  Vi  punishment ;  to  censure;  to  blame. 

Con-demned',  (-d«md,  1 14)  «.  Adjudged  ;  blame<l. 

Con-dem'-na-ble,  (-dem'-n<3-bl.)  a,    CiUpable. 

Con-dem'-n«-tor-y,  a.    Implying  condemnation. 

Con-dem'-nrr,  36 :  (coi/oq.  C6n-d€m'-€r,)  *.  A 
blamer ;  a  censnrer. 

Con'-dem-na''-/(on,  t.    Sentence  of  punishment 

To  C0NDENSE=sc6n-d€nc*',  153 :  v.  a.  and  «. 
To  make  dense  by  pressing  the  elements  together; 
(See  Co- ;)  — nem.  To  grow  dense. 
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Con-dense', «.    Thick ;  compact ;  cloie. 

Con-den'-«r,  36  :  *.    He,  or  that  which  condenses. 

Con-den'-8i-^,  105:  *.    Condensaibn;  denMnesa. 

Con-den'-so-ble,  a.    Thai  may  be  condensed. 

Con-den'-M-tive,  105 :  a.    That  can  condense. 

To  Con-den'-sate,  it.  a.  and  «.    To  Condense. 

Con-den'-«ate,  a.   Condensed.  [Obs.] 

Con'-den-Aa''-/ion,  89 1  «.  The  act  of  making  or 
becoming  more  dense  or  compact  aa  opposed  to  rare- 
faction or  ex]iansion. 

CONDER,  c5n'-dtfr,  «.  One  employed  to  direct 
herring-fisher* :  see  Balker;  also,  one  who  directs  a 
helmsman,  from  To  Cond,  that  i»,  to  conduct. 

n  CONDESCEND=c6n'-Kl*-f«nd",  v.  n.   To 

descend  fhim  tlie  privileges  of  superior  rank  or  dignity ; 
to  yield ;  to  submit ;  to  stoop. 

Con'-de-scend^-ing,  a.    Yielding;  coorteoaa. 
Con'-de-scend"-ing-ly,  ad.    By  way  of  conceasbn. 
Con'-de-8cen"-dence,  #.    A  volimtory  yielding. 
Con'-de-8Cent",  #.    Condescension.  [Oba.] 
Con'-de-8cen"-iiVe,  (-cTv,152, 105)  a.  Courteous. 
Con'-de-«cen"-*ion,  (-shun,  147)  t,    Desoent  from 
superiority;  voluntary  humiliation. 

CONDIGN,  c6n-dlne',  115,  157:  a.  Deserved; 
merited. 

Con-diyn'-ly,  105:  ad,    I>eter\edly;  according  to 

merit. 
Con-dt^n'-ness,  s.    Suitableness  to  deserU. 

CoN-Dlo'-Hi-TK,  (-dig'-n^t^  105)  s,  EqnaUty 
of  actions  and  of  merit  ascribed )  (See  Co. })  desert. 

To  CON DlTE«c6n-dTu',  ».  a.  To  pickle;  to 
presene. 

Con'-dite,  83:  a.    Preserved  with  sugar  or  salt,  &c. 

Con'-dite-ment,  105  :  *.    A  preserve  ;  seasoning. 

Oon'-di-ment,  105:  *.    Seasoning;  sauce. 

CONDlSClPLE,  c6n'.di-i?'.pl,  *.  A  school- 
mate.—See  C'O-. 

CONDITION,  cSn-diah'-un,  89:  *.  state, 
quality ;  temper;  rank;  stipulation;  terms  of  compact. 

To  Con-di/'-ion,  t;.  n.  and  a.  To  contract;  to  make 
terms;  to  stipulate : — act.  To  agree  upon. 

Con-di/'-/on-al,  12:  a.  By  way  of  stipulation ;  not 
absolute ;  expressing  a  cotiditiou  or  snppodtioD. 

Con-di/'-/on-al-ly,  105:  ad.    Not  abK)ltttely. 

Con-di/'-ion-al"-i-ty. «.    Limitation  by  terms. 

Con-di/'-/on-ar-y,  129  :  a.    Stipulated. 

Con-di/'-ion-ate,  a.    Conditional.  [Obs.] 

7b  Con-di/'-ion-ate,  t>.  a.   To  qualify.  [Obs.] 

CONDITORY,  c5n'-d^-tor-^xj,  105,  129,  38:  t, 
a  receptacle ;  a  repository. 

To  CON  DOLE=c5n-doU',  i».  n.  and  a.  To  hunent 

with ;  (  See  Co- ;)  —act  To  bewail  with  another. 
Con-do  le'-ment,  «.    Grief;  sorrow  with  others. 
Con-do'-l<?r,  36  :  #.    One  who  condoles. 
Con-do'-lence,  *.    Grief  for  another's  sorrow. 
Con-do'-la-tor-y,  o.  Expressing  condolence. 

CONDONATION,  cSn'-dA-na^-shun,  89:  #. 
The  act  of  pardoning;  forgiveness. 

CONDOR=c6n'-dor,  38 :  t.    The  largest  of  birds. 
7b  CONDUCE=con-dua',  v.  u.  To  lead  or  tend; 

to  contribute.    As  an  active  verb  for  To  Conduct,  it  is 

obsolete. 

Con-duce'-ment,  *.    A  leading  to;  a  tendency. 
Con-du'-cent,  rt.    Contributing;  tending. 
Con-du'-ci-blf,  105, 101 :  a.  Promoting;  tending  to. 
Con-du'-ci-blf-ness,  *.    The  quality  of  promoting. 
Con-du'-Cive,  105 :  a,  Tliat  may  fonvard  or  promote. 
Con-du'-ave-ness,  t.    The  quality  of  conducing. 
Con'-DUCT,  #.     Management;  guidance;  an  act  or 
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warrant  of  convoy ;  Uw  oonfoy  itself;  esoBaari  i» 
gukir  life. 

To  Con-duct',  83:  v.  a.    To  lead;  to  direct;  to 

manage. 
Con-duc'-tor,  38i  s,  A  leader;  a  dliedor;  be  vbe 

attends  as  overseer  or  manager  of  a  public  trevvUiq; 

carriage;  a  surgical  instrument;  any  subabaee  ca. 

pable  of  receiving  and  transmittiag  the  electiieltii 
Con-du  (/-tress,  t,   A  dirvctieat. 
Con-duc'-Zton,  89 :  *.   Aa  of  ttainbi  up.  [01*1 
Con'-duc-ti/''-ioi«,  (-tlsh'-us,  147)  m,  EmjioM 

for  waget.—hired  aa  at  statute- sctsion,  aad  eniwiti 

to  employment.    It  is  to  ancient  Roman  eastoms. 

however,  that  the  word  owes  this  peenUar  neaots;. 
Con'-dwt,  (cun'-dit,  116,  120)  ».  A  wHerpipei 

a  vessel  of  any  kind  for  conducting  fluids. 
7b  CONDUPLICATE,  c6n-du'-pl Wto,  t. -. 

To  fold  together —See  Co-.  [Obs.] 
Con-du'-plf-cate,  a.    Doubled. 
Con-du'-pli-ca''-/wn,  89 ;  #.  A  fclding ;  a  dophetie. 

CONDYL=c5n'-dTl,  i.    The  ptotubennee  at  iha 
j<4nt  of  a  bone. 

Con'-dy-loid,  a.    Like  to  or  of  the  nature  ofipw 

tuberant  joint  or  knuckle. 
CONE=con*,».    A  aolid  of  which  the  btie  it  a 

circle,  and  the  summit  a  point ;  fhiit  in  the  sh^  of  a 

cone,  as  of  the  flr-tree,  and  a  species  of  strawberry 
Co-nif-er-ows,  87  :  a.    Bearing  cones  as  the  fir. 
Co'-ni-form,  105,  38:  a.    Shaped  like  a  ooae. 
Co'-noid,  30 :  t.    That  which  resembles  a  eene ; 

a  solid  formed  by  the  retolutkMi  of  a  conic  leelipi 

about  its  axis. 

Co-noid'-i-cal,  a.   Approaching  to  a  conic  tarn. 
Con'-ic,  93,Con'-i-cal,a.  Having  the  form  of  a  coi* 
Con'-i-crtl-ly,  ad,    in  form  of  a  cone. 
Con'-i-cal-ness,  *.    The  sUte  of  being  conicaL 
Con'-ic-Sec"-/ion#,  89,  143:  or  ConMcs,  i.  f/ 

That  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of  the  oooe,  vti 

the  curves  formed  by  its  sections. 
CONEY.— See  Cony. 
To  CONFABULATE=c6n-fSb'-A-litc,  v.n,  To 

talk  easily  together ;  (See  Co- ;)  to  chat 
Con-fab"-u-Ia'-tor-y,  a.    Belonging  to  talk. 
Con-fab'-u-la"-/ion,  89:*.  Cheerful  carcUw  talk 
CONFARREATION,  c6n-far'-r^a''Hihun,  89: 

s.  The  solemnidnff  of  marxiage  by  eattog  bread  (0g^ 

ther— See  Co-.  -»     ^ 

To  CONFECT=K:on-fgct',  v,  a,  Geneially.tocoB 

pose;   to  form;   specially,  to  make  up  into  sveet 

meats.~-See  Co-.  [Obs.] 
Con-fecZ-tor-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  making  sweetiwats. 
Con-fec'-/ion,  89 :  #.    a  sweetmeat;  a  njixtew- 
Con-fec'-/ion-er,  36 :  s,    A  maker  of  sweetmeati. 
Con-fecZ-Zion-ar-y,  t,    Formerly,  a  confcctlooer :  «» 

present,  sweetmeats  in  general,  or  the  place  wlw" 

they  are  kept, 
Con'-pect,  83 :  #,    A  confection  or  sweetmeat. 
CoN'-Ki-rt7RE,  (-tAre,  147)  «.  A  confijetion. 

Com'-f/-tc7rb,   (cum'-f^-tAre,  116,  147)  #•  A 

confection. 
Com'-fit,  $,    A  confection  ;  generally  ot  wnaU  li** 

and  dry. 

To  CON  FEDERATE  r=c6n-f8d'-^r-itf,  »•  " 
and  n.   To  join  in  a  league. 

Con-fed'-er-ate,  «.  and  #.  United  in  a  league  .-^ 
anally;  an  accomplice.  .    , 

Con-fed'-er-<»-cy,  98,  105:  *.  A  league;  fe^f^ 
compact 

Con-fed'-er-a^-Zion,  89  :  s.   League;  aUiance. 

To  C0NFER=.c5n-fer',  .15 :  v.  n.  aud  a.  la- 
terally, to  bring  together ;  (See  Co-;)  to  briu^^JJf 
together,  or  discourse  on  a  stated  subject;  to  <»*"^; 
—act.  Tocompore;  [this,  the  original  sense,  wo'^J 
to  conduce  to;  [obs.J  to  give  or  bestow. 
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Goo-fer'*r€T>  19i :  «*   A  eonTerter;  a  beslowvr. 
CoM^-PSS-iEi^cz^  81,   129:    l.    Formal  diacoune; 

onl  discoMlon ;   an  appbinted  taieeting  for  debate ; 

asioog  old  authors,  coDpartaon. 

CONFERVA,  cSn-fer'-i  ..  .^^  ^  ^.  ^^„ 

Tit,  103:  Jrim.  [Ut.] 

ftfCONFESSsscSii'flM^i  V.  ««  and  n.  To  «c- 
knowladgai  looiro;  loaTOir;  to  open  th«  eonaoienoc 
taa  pdeal ;  to  hear  the  avowal  of  the  oooaciance  as  a 
pnest: — mmu  To  make  confession. 

Co&-fcM«cl',  (-fSst,   114,   143)  part,  a.  Open: 

knovn ;  acknowledged.    It  is  often  written  as  well  as 

vanded  ConfiMt. 
Om^eaf-modAff  aeL    Avowedly ;  indisputably* 
OHHfes'-srr,  t.    One  th&t  confesses  a  fkult. 
Con-fes'-Mon,    (-feah'-un,  89,   12)    s.    Avowal ; 

ackaowtedgement ;  profession ;  the  act  c^  confessing 

as  a  priest  or  penitent 
Con-fes^-tion-al,  s.   The  seat  or  box  in  which  a  priest 

iuufsssas  a  penitent 
Goo-fes'-ston-ar-y,  129,  105 1  t,  and  a.   A  con' 

iBsfooal : — adj.  Belonging  to  auricular  confession. 

Coil^w'-«toil-ist,  «.    Oaa  whd  professes  his  fkith. 
CoK -FKS-soR,  81, 38  :  «.    One  wlio,  in  the  face  of 

whatever  dangef.  professes  the  chrlsiian  fhith;  a  priest 

vIm  hears  and  absolves  a  penitent. 

OM'-irf-TiEirr,  105 :  s.    One  who  conAssses  his  sins. 
COflFIDANT,  CONFIDANTE.— Sea  in  the  en- 

tTcON  FlDEs=cdn-f Tdt',  «.  it.  and  a.   To  trust 

Om-fi'-drr,  36  :  ».    One  who  trusts. 

CwZ-yi-DKNT,  (c5n'-fi-d^nt,  105)  n.  and  t. 
Hating  fuU  belief,  relying;  positive;  daring i  bold; 
impwlent:— I.  One  trusted  with  secrets  |  a  bosom 
frit>nd.    ComiMTe  with  Conddant  below. 

CW-fi-dent-ly,  ad.    Without  doubt  or  /ear. 
Con'-ft-dent-neas,  i.    Confidence. 
C6n'-fi-dcn"-/ial, (-sh'Sl,  147)  a.  Trusty;  private i 

admitted  to  special  confidence. 
Con'-f)MleQ''*/tal-Iy,  ad.    In  a  confidential  manner. 
Con'-fiMlence^  s.    Firm  belief;  reliance  i  boldness ; 

onwarzanted  assurance. 
Cok'-kj-dant'',!.  ma#.l  A   person   entrusted   with 
CoD-fi-<iaote^,t*./<nn.f  matters   pertaining   to  the 

filter  eommerce  *uf  life,  as  those  of  love,  gallantry, 

aad  (kshioQ.    The  masculine  and  feminine  are  pro- 

aonaeed  aUk«  as  English  words, 
n  CON  FIGURE  =  con-fig'-&rc,».«i.   To  dis- 

pose  or  form  with  a  certain  relation  of  the  parts. — 

SeeCo-. 
To  Coo-flg'-U-rate,  v.  a.    To  dispose  as  with  the 

n^tioDshtp  of  different  planetary  aspects. 
Con  fig'-u-ra''-/ton>  89 :  t.  Form  depending  on  the 

rdationship  of  distinct  parts ;  the  form  of  the  horo- 

an>pe  arising  out  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets  to  each 

oOiet. 

OONFlNE^cSn'-fTnA, «.  and  a,  A  joint  limit,  or 
that  at  which  two  regions  or  distriets  finish ;  (See  Co- j) 
batder;  •dge^-Huf/.  Bordering  on. 

To  Con'-fin^  V*  n.  To  border  npon. 

l9»Th«  noon  was  originally  accented  on  the  last 
syOabia.  and  of  ooursa  the  verb.  The  accent  of  the 
noon  being  now  <m  the  first,  the  neuter  verb,  as  retain- 
ing th«  meaning  of  the  noun  ( Prin.  83),  is,  by  the  best 
spevkets,  made  to  follow  its  parent. 

Con'-fi-ner,  6 :  «•   A  bordoer. 

To  CoM-FiKk',  V.  a.  To  bound ;  to  limit ;  to  shut  up ; 

to  imprison;  to  restrain ;  to  tie  up. 
Con-fl'-n6r,  t,    A  shutter  np ;  a  restiainer. 
CoD-fifie'-less,  d.    Boundless ;  without  end. 
Con-flne'-ment, •.    imprisonment;  restraint 
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CoN-vm'-i-TY,  (-f  Tn'4-t^  92, 105)  *.  NeamaN; 

neighbourhood. 
To  C0NFlRM=c6n-ferin',  35:  v.  a.  To  make 

firm,  or  more  firm ;  to  put  past  doubt ;  to  settle  j  to 

establish ;  to  fix ;  to  strengthen ;  in  a  more  particular 

sense,  to  admit  fUUy  into  the  christian  communion. 
Con-flrm'-er,  36  :  t.    One  that  confirms. 
Con-fii^-nui-ble,  a.    Capable  of  being  established. 
Con-fir'-ma-tive,  a.    Having  power  to  confirm. 
Con-fir'-ma-tor-y,  a.    Giving  additional  testimony ; 

relating  to  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
Con-firra'-ed-ness,  ».  The  sute  of  being  confirmed. 
Con-firm'-ing-ly,  ad,    Corroboratively. 
Con"-fir-ma'-tor,  85,  33 :  *.    An  attestor. 
Cou'-fir-ma"-/ion,  89 :  *.    The  act  of  establishing ; 

convincing  testimony ;  an  ecclesiastical  rite. 
7bCONFlSCATE=c6n-fW-cate,81:  w.  o.   T» 

adjudge  the  forfeiture  of  private  property  to  the  priuca 

or  public  as  a  penalty  for  an  offence. 
Con-fis'-cate,  a.    A(^udged  as  forfeited. 
Q^  Shakspeare  accents  this  on  the  first 
Con-fis'-ca-ble,  98,  101 :  a,    Uable  to  forfijiture. 
Con-fis'-Ca-tor-yy  a.    Consigned  to  forfeiture. 
Con"-fis-ca'-tor,  85,  38  :  t.  One  who  is  concerned 

in  confiscating  property. 
Con'-fis-ca"-/<on,   #.    The  act  of  transferring    the 

goods  <^  criminals  to  pnbllc  use. 
CONFITENT.— See  under  To  Confess. 
CONFITURE.— See  under  To  Conlfect 
To  CONFIX,  c6n-ficks',  154 :  v,  a.  To  fix  down. 
Con-flj/.iire,  (-fick'-sh'oor,  154)   t.   The  act  of 

fastening. 
C0NFLAGRANT=c6n-fla'-grant,  12:  a.  Bum- 

iug  together;  (See  Co-;)  involved  in  a  general  fire. 
Con'-flfl-gra"-/ion,  89  :  s.    A  general  fire. 
CONFLATION,  cSn-fla'-shun,  89 :  *.  A  blowing 

together;  (Sec  Co-;)   as  of  many  instruments  In  a 

concert;  or  many  fires  in  the  casting  of  metals. 
CON  FLEXURE,  c6n-fleck'-sh*oor,  154, 147:  ». 

A  joint  bending  or  turning.  (See  Co-.) 
roCONFLlCT=c5n-flict',  v,  n.    To   strive;  to 

contest;  to  fight 
Con'-flict,  83  :  *.   A  violent  collision  of  two  eub- 

Btances ;  a  combat;  contest ;  strife ;  struggle. 
CONFLUENT=c5n'-fl'oo-«nt,  109 :  a.  Runnbg 

into  each  other ;  (See  Co- ;)  meeting. 
Con'-fl«-ence,  $,    The  junction  or  union  of  several 

streams ;  the  act  of  crowding  to  a  place;  a  concourse ; 

collection;  concurrence. 
Con'-flux,  (-flucks,  154)  $,    A  confluence. 
Con'-fluJ'-i-bil"-i-iy,    105:    8,     llie   tendency   of 

fluids  to  run  together. 
7bCONFORM=con-fl^»rm',37;  v,  a,  and  «, 

To  make  the  same  form  with ;  (See  Co- ;)  —neu.  To 

assume  a  form  suitable;  to  comply  with. 
Con-form',  a.  Made  to  resemble :  resembling.  [Obs.] 
Coti-form'-a-bl^,  101  :  a.    Having  the  same  form; 

agreeable;  suitable;  consistent;  compliant. 
Con-form'-a-bly,  105  :  ad.    Agreeably ;  suitably. 
Con*form'-fr,   1  $,  One  that  conforms;  particularly 
Con-form'-ist,  J  as  regards  religious  doctrine,  or  the 

established  church. 
Con-form'-i-ty,  105  :  $,    Resemblance ;  contistency. 
Con'-for-ma'^/ton,  *.    The  form  of  things  as  relating 

to  each  other  ;  structure;  the  act  of  conforming. 
CONFORTATION.—See  under  To  Comfort 
7bCONFOUND==con-fownd',   31:   v,  a.    Ta 

mingle  so  that  ilie  things  are  no  longer  distinguishable ; 

to  perplex;   to  astonish;  to  stuptfy;  to  destroy;  to 

overthrow. 

Con-foun'-ded,  part,  a.  Mingled;  abashed:  but 
both  this  word  and  Confoundrdlp.  ad.,  are  olteu  used 
coUomiially  to  express  the  notion  of  hateful  excess; 
as  a  Confounded  prudigiil. 


The  sigB  =  b  uied  after  modes  of  spsUhtg  that  hare  no  Irregularity  of  sound. 

(Vmonafifi;  tAish-uti;  t.  e,  miuion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e.  vUiorif  165 1  ffttn,  166 :  Ih^n,  166. 
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CoD-fouD'-ded-ncss,  t.    Slate  of  being  confounded. 
Con-fuun'-deFf  36  :  «.    lie  who  confounds. 

CONFRATERNITY,  c6n'-f^a-te^"-n^-t^^i,  105 : 
s.  A  brotherliood,  generally  a  religions  one. — See  Co-. 

CONraiCATION,  c5n'-fr^-ca"-8hun,  89:  j. 
A  mutual  rubbing;  (S*e  Co-;)  the  act  of  rubbing 
against  sometliing. 

To  CONFRONT,  c5n-frunt',  116:  t».  a.  To 
stand  in  presence  of,  tcoat  to  front;  (See  Co-;)  to  face; 
to  oppose ;  to  compare. 

Con'-frou-ta"-/it/ii,  89:  *.  The  act  of  bringing 
two  persons  face  to  face  for  the  disco%-ery  of  truth. 

To  CON  FUSE,  con-fuzt',  137 :  v,  a.  To  disorder ; 
to  disperse  irregularly;  to  mix;  to  perplex;  to  con- 
found. 

Con-fu'-«ed-ly»  ad,    IndisUnctly ;  tomultuously. 

Con-fu'-^ed-ness,  «.    Want  of  dbtinctness. 

Con-fu'-«ton,  r-zhun,  147)  *.  Irregular  mixture; 
tumult;  diM)raer;  overthrow;  astonishment 

CoN-FUSB^    (-fuC4,    137)    a.    Mixed;  confounded. 

[Obs.] 
Con-fu§e'-ly,  105  :  ad.    Obscurely.  [Obs.] 

To  C0NPUTE=c6n-futi',  v,  a.    To  convict  of 

error  or  falsehood ;  to  disprove. 
Con-fu'-Ui-bU,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  disproved. 
Con-fu'-tant,  Con-fu'-t^*,  *.    One  who  confutes. 
Con-fute'-ment,  s.    Disproof.  [Milton.] 
(*on'-fu-ta''-/ion,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  confhtlng. 

CONGEss^Con'-j^,  170:  «.  An  net  of  reverence; 
bow ;  courtesy;  leave;  farewell:  also,  a  sort  of  quarter 
round  moulding  in  architectnre. 

Con'-ee-d'e-lire",  (con'-j^^lerc",  104)  *.  The 
king^s  permission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to  choose  a 
bishop. 

7'o  Con'-ge,  ».  a.  [Con'-geed,  (c6n'-jtd,  114 J 
pret.  and  part.]  To  take  leave,  iu  our  old  authors,  both 
noun  and  verb  are  often  written  Congie,  and  as  our 
language  has  lone  adopted  the  word«  it  is  a  pity-  their 
practice  is  not  followed. 

To  CONGEAL'sCon-jeil',  v,  a.  and  n.  To  change 
ttona  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstracti  >n  of  heiit; 
to  Ax  as  by  c(dd: — luu.  To  concrete  by  cold,  or  as  by 
cold. 

Coil'geal'-a-ble,  a.    Susceptible  of  congelation. 

Con-geal'-ment)  t.   Tlie  mass  formed  by  congealing. 

Con'-ge-la"-/ion,  «.    The  act  or  state  of  congealing. 

CONGENER=c6n'-je-nfr,  36:  ».    Ho  or  Uiat 

which  has  a  common  origin,— See  Co-. 
Con-gen'-er-ous,  81,  120 :  a.   Of  tlie  same  kind. 
(/On-gen'-er-ons-ness,  1  «.    The  quality  of  having  a 
Con-gen'-er-a-cy,        j  common  origin. 
Con'-ge-ner^-iCy  88 :  a.    Being  of  the  same  kind. 
Con-oe'-nj-^l,  90,  12 :  o.    Cognate  :  partaking  of 

the  same  nature )  kindred;  allied  in  genius. 
Con-ge^-nt-al-neflS)  1  s.    Cognation ;         state 

Con-ge -iii-al"-i-ty,  84 :  j  of  being  congenial. 
CoN-OEN'-I-Till^  105, 12  :1  a.    Of  the  same  birth; 
Con-gen'-tte,  (-tt,  105)    j  like   as   to   manner  of 

production. 
CONGER,  cong'-gufr,  158,  77 :  *.    Tl»e  sea-ael. 

CONGERIES.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  CONGEST==c6n-j*st',  v.  <i.    To  heap  up. 

Con-ges'-ti-bl**,  105,  101  :  a.  Tlwt  can  be 
heaped  up. 

Con-gesr-ion,  (-yuo,  146,  147)  j.  A  gathering 
together,  particularly  of  humors  or  of  blood  in  the 
body,  and  forming  a  tumor. 

Con-oe'-r/-E8,  (-geri'-Wez,  43,  101)  t,  A  col- 
lection of  parUcles  or  small  bodies  into  one  mass. 

CONGIARY,  c5n'-j4-ar4^  *.  A  gift  to  the  Roman 


V.  a. 


people,  at  first  of  com  and  wiuo  measured  iu  a  Co»- 
gins ;  afterwards  of  money. 

CONGLACiATE,  c6n-gla'-«bWtc  90:    r.  », 

To  become  ice. 
Con-gla'-c»-a''-/ion,  150,  89 :  «.  The  state  of  being 

chauf^ed  into  ice. — S'ee  Co-. 
To  CONGLOBE=c6n-globt',  v,  a.  and  it.  To 

gatlier  into  a  round  mass.— See  Co-. 

To  Coy-Gi.o-BATB,  rc6ng'-glA-bit<,  158) 

To  gather  into  a  hard  firm  ball. 
Con'-glo-bate,  a.    Monkled  into  a  firm  ball. 
Co/i"-glo-bate'-ljr,  ad.    In  a  spherical  form. 

Coii'-glo-ba"-/ion,  89 :  #.    Collection  into  a  round 

muss. 
To  Con-oi.ob'-d-ijltb,  o.  n.     To    gather  info  a 

small  muss. 
To  CONGLOMERATE=c6n-gl6in'-*r-ate^  92: 

e.  a.  To  gather  into  a  ball,  as  of  thread.— See  Co-. 
Con-gtom'-er-ate,  a,  and  *.    Gathered  together  or 

twistc^t  as  a  ball  of  thread: — f.  A  sort  of  sandstone. 
Con-glom'-er-a"-/ion,  89 :    *.    Collection  into  a 

ball;  intertextnre. 
To  CONGLUTINATE,  c6n-glW-t^-nAt^  109, 

105:  e.  a.  and  a.   To  cement: — new.  To  coalesce.— 

Hoe  Co.. 

Con-gla/-ti-nant,  12 :  a.  and  #.   Gluing;  tmlting: 

—I.  A  medicine  that  heals  wounds. 
Con-glu"-ti-na'-tive,   105:   a.  Having  power  to 

unite. 
Con-glw^'-tt-na'-tor,  38 : «.  That  which  joins  or  besOs. 
Con-glif'-tt-Da"-/ion,  89:  »,    The  act  or  afaOe  of 

uniUug  or  healing;  Junetion;  union. 

CONGO,  cSng'-giS,  158:  #.  A  fine  aort  of 
black  tea. 

To  CONGRATULATE  ==c5n-grit'-i-liu,  92. 
147:  V.  a.  and  a.  To  compliment  on  any  happy  event : 
— aeii.  [Obs.]  To  rejoice  m  participation. 

Con-grat'-U-laUt,  a.    Rejoicing  in  participation. 
Con-grat^'-U-la'-tor,  «.    He  who  congratulales. 
Con-grat"-u-la'-tof3r,  129, 18:  a.    With  congrata. 

lation. 
Con-grat'-u-la''-/ion,  89  :  ».    The  act  of  congrata. 

lating ;  the  form  in  which  joy  is  expressed. 

To  CONGREE=c6n-gre<',r.».  To  agree.  [Shak.] 

7b  CONGREET^con-grctt',  r.  n.  To  aalate 
reciprocally.— See  Co-.  [Obs.] 

To  CONGREGATE,  cSug'-gr^gAte,  158 :  v,  a. 
and  a.  To  collect  together:— ««-«.  To  meet  together. — 
See  Co-. 

Con'-gre-gate,  a.    Collected ;  compact. 

Co;i'-gre-ga''-/ic;n,  89 :  «.  A  collection;  an  aaaem- 
bly.  particularly  of  persons  for  divine  worship. 

Coii'-gre-ga"'/ion-al,  12:  a.  Pertaining  to  a  con- 
gregntion;  nlto,  to  the  f^ect  of  independents;  public. 

Con'-gre-ga"-/ion-/»-list',  ».  One  who  belongs  to 
an  independent  or  congregntional  chorch. 

Coy-aiiESS,  (c6ng'«grdss,  158)  «.  A  meeting;  a 
shock  or  couflict ;  a  meeting  of  ambassadors  or  depu- 
ties; the  legislature  of  the  United  States. 

Con-gre»'-8ive,  (con-gr&'-sTv,  105)  a.  Meeting; 
encountering ;  coming  togetlicr. 

Con-gre*'-«ion,  (-gr5sh'-un,  147)  #.   A  company; 

an  assembly;  a  meeting  togeUier.  [Little  used]. 
Con-gre«'-«ion-<il,  12:  a.    Pertaining  to  a  congress. 
To  CONGRUE,  con-grtR/,  109  :  v.  n.  To  agree; 

to  suit.— See  Co-.  [ObsJ 
Con-grt/'i-ty,  105:  t.   Suitableness;  consistency; 

fitness ;  apt  relation  between  things. 
Coiv'-oRr-BNT,  (c6ng'-groo-^nt,  81)  a.  Agreeing. 
Con'-grtf-ence,  i.    Agreement ;  consistency. 
Con'-grw-oiid,  1^0:  a.    Agreeable;  fit;  meet 
(>on'-grtM)tf8-ly,  ad.    Suitably ;  pertinently. 
CW-grn-ineDt,  ».    Fitness ;  adaptation. 
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CONIC,  CONIFEROUS,  &c.— Sec  under  Cone. 

Te  CON  JECr=c5n-jgct',  v,  a.    To  cast  together  ; 

(•ee  Co-;)  to  throw.  tObt.] 
Cob-ject'-or,    38:    #.    One  who  custs  or   throws 

tosether,  pairticnlarly  his  tbooghU.  [Obs.] 
To  Coth-jmx/'Tusaty  (-tire,  147)  r.  a.    To  guess. 
Coo-jec^^««re,  «.    Oness;  imperfect  knowledge. 
Om-jed-iU'Ta-hle,  98, 1 01:  a.  That  may  be  guoMed. 
Con-jec'-ZK-rfll,  12:  a.    Depending  on  conjecture. 
Coo-jec'-r»-ral-ljr,  ad.    By  guess. 

CoD-iec;'-/«*-rer,  36:  $.  One  who  forms  opinions 
witDoot  proof:  a  guesser. 

r#  CONJOIN  srcoo-join',  29:  v,  a.  and  n.   To 

■site;  to  wociatg;— nat.  To  leagae.~S«e  Co-. 
CoD-jOiDt',  a.  United. 
Ccn^oint^'ly,  ad,  Innaion. 
CoKWP-a^l.. — See  lower  in  this  class. 

Te  Con'-jcmi4TB,  (c5n'-j'oo-gAt<,)  v.  a.  To  yoke 
w  Ma  together.— -Stee  also  lower. 

Coii'-ji*-ga''-rion,  89:  *.  The  act  of  uniting;  a 
eoople ;  a  pair. — See  also  bek>w. 

CoB'^if-gal,  12  :  a.    Matrimonial. 

Cwi'-jif-gal-ly,  ad.    Matrimonially. 

T(t>  Con'-jpi-OATB,  V.  a.  To  connect  by  repetition 
all  the  inflections  of  a  rerfo  with  its  theme  or  first 
pmoa  indicauve:  to  exhibit  in  an^r  similar  way  the 
oricnaal  connecting  principle  of  derivatives. 

^^-yi-gSktef  a,  and  «.  United  by  some  principle 
or  p^rt ;  as  leaflets  by  a  common  pinnacle ;  cross  lines 
by  the  point  in  which  they  intersect;  8cc. :— *.  A  word 
agreeing  in  derivation ;  as  Merciful  Is  a  conjugate  of 

Con'-jj«-ga"-/»on,  s.    The  form  of  inflecUng  verbs. 
CoM-JCjrcy,  (-juDgkt,  158)  o.    Conjoined;  con- 

evncQt. 
Coo-jnifct'-ljf,  105:  ad*   Jointly. 
Con-jom/-tiVe,   105  :  a.  Closely  united  ;  sabjnnc 

tive;  ooonectinff  together,  as  a  conjunction. 
Con-juisc'-tiVe-Ty,  ad.  In  union. 
CoD-jiDic'-ti  ve-ne«s,  «.  The  quality  of  joining. 

Coo-jn»ic'-/«re,  (-tiw,  147)  *.  A  joining  together  ; 
mode  of  anion;  occasion;  critical  time. 

Coo-jujsc'-/ion,  89:  s.  Union;  congress  of  two 
pkoets  in  the  aame  degree  of  the  zodiac;  part  of 
tpcech  used  io  join  sentences  and  sometimes  words. 

f«  CON  J  URE,  c6n-j'o5r',  109,  r.  a.  and  n.  To 
Mnnnoa  in  a  saored  name ;  to  enjoin  with  the  highest 
solemnity ;  among  the  old  authors,  to  bind  many  by 
aa  oath  to  some  common  design : — iiev.  [Obs.]  To 
conspire. 

CoD'jt^-reT,  36  :  s.  He  who  eiyoins :  See  also  lower. 

Coo-jii^-ror,  38  :  #.  He  who  is  bound  by  oath  with 
others. 

CoD-J4«re^-ment,  «.     Sertons  injunction. 

Con -jw-ra"-fu>n,  ».  Coujurement ;  conspiracy,  [Obs J 

7^  Con'-jitrb,  (cun'-jur,  116, 109,)  v.  a,  and  it. 
To  prodaoe  an  apparently  supernatural  effect  upon : — 
a««.  To  practise  the  arts  of  a  conjuror. 

Coo'-jar-er,  36 :  r.  An  enchanter;  a  juggler,  or  ex- 
hibitor of  legerdemain ;  in  banter,  a  shrewd  follow. 

C«'-jur-a"-/ion,  «.  The  art  of  performing  fonts  as 
by  sapematural  means. 

CONNA8CENCE=c5n-na«'-8ence,59:*.  Com- 
mon  birth ;  (8«e  Co- ;)  the  act  of  growing  together. 

CoK-NATx'>  a.  Bom  with  another ;  united  in  origin. 

C<w-kat'-i?-b^i.,  (-uit'-A-r41=-n$t'-shoo-rfll, 
147)  a.  Connected  by  nature ;  participant  of  the  same 
natore. 

Coo-na/'-ii-ral-ly,  ad.  By  nature  ;  originally. 

Con-naZ-ti-ral-ness,         )  $.    Participation  of  the 

Con-na/'-K-ral"-i-ty,  84 :  j  sa 
onion. 


To  Con-na/'-w*ml-ize :  v.  a.  To  connect  by  nature ; 

to  make  natural. 
To  CON  N  ECT=c5n-n«ct',  r.  a.  and  n.   To  join ; 

to  link ;  to  nnito : — nem.  To  cohere. 
Con-ne(/-tt  ve,  105 :  a.  and  ».  Having  the  power  of 

connecting; — $.  That  which  connects;  a  conjunction. 
Con-nec'-tive-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  eoi^unction. 
Con-nec'-/ion,  89  :  #.  Union ;  junction ;  relation. 
To  CoN-NKx',  V,  a*  To  connect.  [Obs.] 
Con-ney-ive,  (-n&kt'-tv,  154, 105)  a.  Connective. 
Con-ney-ion,  (-neck^-shun,  147)  «.  Connection. 
CON  NICTATION,  See  in  the  enming  Class. 
7b  C0NNIVEWc5n-nTvt',  v,  n.  To  wfaik  ;  to  dose 

the  eyes  in  a  figurative  tense ;  to  allow  by  pretending 

blindness  or  ignorance. 
Con-ni'-vance,  1 2 :  «.  The  act  of  conniving. 
Con-ni'-vent,  a.    Forbearing  to  see;  also,   formed 

like,  or  winking  like  the  eyeUds. 
Con-ni'-vf  r,  36  :  «.  One  who  connives  at 
CoH'-Nic-TA*'r/ON,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  winking. 

CONNOISSEUR,  c5n'-nA<8-flur,  [Pr.]  170:*. 
A  judge  in  the  arts ;  a  critic. 

Con'-not9-8f  tf  r"-«hip,  a.  The  skill  of  a  connoisseur. 

7b  CONNOTEU=c6n-noU',  v.  a.  To  make  known 
together ;  (See  Co-;)  to  imply ;  to  betoken ;  to  include. 

7b  Con'-NO-TATB,  V.  o.  To  Imply  ;  to  betoken. 

Con'-no-ta'^-Zton,  89  :  #.  Implication  of  something 
more. 

CONNUBIAL,  c5n-nu'-b£-al,  a.  Matrimonial. 

CONNUMERATION,    c5n-nu'-m«r-i"-8hun, 

89 :  s.  A  reckoning  together.  See  Co-. 
CONN  USANCE,  See   Cognisance   (legal)   under 

Cognition. 
CONOID,  &C.  See  under  Cone. 

To  CONQUASSATE,  cSn-kwaa'-dlte,  76,  145, 
149:  p.  a.  To  shake:  to  disorder.    See  Co-. 

Con'-otias-fta'^/rbn,  89 :  $,  Concussion;  agitation. 

7b  CONQUER,  cSng'-ktfr,  158,  76,  145 :  v.  a, 
and  a.  To  gain  by  conquest;  to  overcome ;  to  subdue : 
— neu.  To  overcome. 

Con'-yi/er-a-bU,  129,  98, 101 :  a.  That  may  be 
conquered. 

Con'-quet'OT,  38  :  ff    He  who  conquers. 

Coi/'QUEST,  (cSng'-kw^at)  *.  The  act  of  conquer 
ing;  acquisition  b^  victory;   victory:  in  old  writers 
the  same  as  acquisition,  or  the  acquirement  of  pro- 
perty by  purchase,  or  otherwise  than  l>y  inheritance. 

CONSANGUINEOUS,  c5n'-8Xng-gwin"4-u8. 

158, 146, 120:  a.  Of  the  same  blood;  (See  Co-;)  near 

of  kin. 
Con'-san-guin^-i-ty,  105:  s,  Relatton  by  blood. 

CONSARaNATION,  c5n-8ar^-c*-na''-8bun, 
89 :  s.  The  act  of  patching  tc^ther.   See  Co-. 

CONSCIENCE,  &C  See  under  the  next  word. 

CONSCIOUS,  cSn'-sh'us,  147,  120:  a.  Ijto. 
rally,  knowing  jointly,  (Sec  Co-,)  iuvohingthe  nntinu 
of  holding  converse  with  one's-«elf ;  endowed  with  the 
power  of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts  and  actions: 
knowing  fh>m  memory ;  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing. 

C-on'-*ctOM8-ly,  ad.  With  knowledge  of  one's  own 
thoughts  or  acticms. 

Con'-«cioi<s-nes8,  t.  The  knowledge  which  an  in- 
dividual ))osseBses  of  the  sentient  state,  or  of  the  sen* 
tient  and  intellectual  stete,  in  which  he  is  actiinlly 
existing,  a  knowledge  necessarily  involving  a  remi- 
niscence of  other  states  of  the  same  kind :  a  merely 
sentient  state  does  not  of  necessity  include  conscious- 
ness; it  would  be  an  abuse  of  the  term  to  say  a 
creature  ia  conscious  of  pleasure  or  pain  when  we  are 
supposing  it  merely  existing  in  such  a  stnto  without 
a  reminiscence  of  any  other :  we  know  only  b^  com- 
parison, and  in  this  case  we  suppose  none :  conscience. 

Tbc  »tgii  =  H  used  after  modes  of  •pcUlag  thot  bars  ao  irregularity  of  tootid. 

CoHmtumU:  mtsh-un^  t.  e,  tnwioHn  165:  vizb-un*  i.  e,  vision,  165:  ttiin^  166;  DlSn,  166, 
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Cofi^*BCJteKOM,  (cSfl'-•h'6ae^  147)  f.    G«tttnJly, 

omieiousneas ;  tpecially.  tha  knowledm  of  one'i 
Ihouaht&and  of  one's  acttoiM  oommittcttor  premedi- 
tatea  with  referento  to  lome  rule  or  itaDdeira  of  right 
and  wrong  t  justice,  equity ;  private  tboughta ;  scru* 
pie :  difficulty.  Court  of  Conscience,  a  court  for  the 
recovery  of  small  debt*. 

Coii'-«ci-en''-/ib«8  (-8h*us,  147)  o.  Regulated  by 
conscience;  scrupulout;  iQ  ah  obsolete  sense,  con- 
scious. 

Coll'-tt^HMi'^-ffo«t-ljf>  ad»   Aoeotding  iA  contelMiee* 
Con'-tei*en''-/(o«8-ne8g>   •*    T^ndemoM   of    eoh- 
scienee  t  exaetaeas  of  justice  or  equity. 

ConC'-aoiotcd-BLS,  (cdn'^h'un-d-bl,  147,  98, 
101)  a.  Aeoordlngto  ookwieiioet  reasonable;  jnit 

Con'scion-^-hiy,  105:  ad.  Reasonably;  jttsUy. 

Con -«don-a-ble-De8Sy  t.  Reasonableness ;  equity. 

CONSCRlPT=>cdn'-skrtpf;,  a,  and  t.  Written 
down  or  enrolled  with  others,  (See  Co-,)  a  tertn  ap 
plied  originally  to  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Roman 
senate  t — §.  An  enrolled  soldier,  partionlarly  in  France. 

Con-tcrip'-fioni  89 :  •*  An  enrolling  or  t«gistering» 

To  CONSECRATE=c6n'-s^rAte,  v,  <r.   TV)  de- 

elaresacied;  to  appropriate  to  sacred  usesi  tooAaon- 

ize :  to  set  apart ;  to  render  venerable. 
Con'-ie-crate|  a»  Consecrated,  sacred,  devoted. 
Con''-8e-cra'«tor,  38 :  t.  One  that  consecrates. 
Con'^-ae-cra'-tor-y^  129,   18,    105:    a.     Making 

sacred. 
Con'-3e-cra"-/ion,   89 :  «.     A  dedication  to  sacred 

use  or  purpote;  canonisation. 
CONSECTARY, CONSECUTIVE.    ^  undar 

Consequent. 

To  CONSEMINATE,  c5n-8«m'4-liitt,  t.a.  to 

sow  different  seeds  together.    See  Co-. 

CONSENESCENCE=cttli'-8*-n«8'"-8gnc<,  59  j 

«.  A  decay  throughout  with  age.   See  Co-. 
CONSENSION.     See  in  the  class  following. 
CONS£NT=rc5n-8$nt',  «.  A  yielding  to  something 

proposed;  concord;  agreement;  joint  operation. 

To  Con^sent'y  v.  n.  To  be  of  the  same  mind ;  to  co- 
operate to  the  same  end ;  to  yield. 
Con-sent'-rr,  36  :  s.  He  tluit  consents. 
Con'-sen-ta^-ne-otfs,  a.  Accordant,  suitable. 
Con'-«en-ta''-ne-oM8-ly)  ad.    Accordantly. 

Con'-8en-ta"-ne-otia-ne8S>  «.  Agreement ;  oon- 
sistency. 

Con-8en'-/iVnt,  (-sh'^nt,  147)  a.    Agreeing. 

Coif-«Bif'-s/oK,  (-shun,  90)  •.  Concord;  agree, 
ment  [Bentley.] 

CONSEQUENT,  c6n'-8*-kw«nt,  76,  145:  a, 
and  ff.  Following  as  joined  with  something  that  pre- 
cedes; (See  Co-n  specially  as  joined  with  a  cause  i 
and  as  joined  with  premises  in  reasoning: — t.  An 
effect ;  an  inference. 

Con''-»e-^Ment'-ly,  ad.     By  consequence ;  neoesaa- 

rily ;  in  consequence ;  pursuantly. 
Con''-8e-y«ent'-ne88,  •.  Regular  connection. 
Con'-se-^tfenc^  t*    An  event;    an  efftct;  the  last 

Jiropositioa  of  a  syllogism  ;  a  rAtional  deduction  or 
nftfience,   generally;   concatenation   of  causes  and 

effects ;  hence,  importance  or  moment. 
Con'-8e-9wen"-/ial,  (-sh*a\,  147)  a.    Produced  by 

the  connection  of  effects  with  causes |   conclusive; 

important.    See  also  lower. 
Con'-8e-9uen''-/ial-ly,  ad*    With  just  deductioa  of 

consequences;  in  the  order  of  events. 
Con'-8€;-7tien''-/ial-ne8s,  t.    Consecution. 
Cov^'SK-QUJOi^-TUh,  a.     Assuming   the  airs  of  a 

person  of  coi)8et|uence;  pompous.— See  also  above. 
Con'-se-9«en''-/tal-ljr,  a</.  Pompously.    Also  above. 

CoK-8Eo'-T^R-r,  (-8«c'-tar-^,  129v  105)  a.  and 
«»  Consequent.-- 1.  Deduction;  coroUny. 


Coif-sBo'-iMrits^  (41^1  105)  m    Virflo#tiif  !■ 

train. 
Con-0ec'-a-tive-ly,  ad.    By  w«y  of  eeoaeqwttM  or 

sueoession:  not  aniMedantly;  not  aaanally* 
Con'-se-ctl'^-fton,  89 1  t.    Train  of  ednM^ttfeneea ; 

snooeasion.    Month  <tf  eonaeeiUioB  it  the  Imamt  anonth 

as  reckoned  fiom  .eoi^unction  with  tha  ma  to  Hi* 

next  conjunction, 

CONSEkHON,   cSn-ser'-shuti,    t,    Jonetion ; 

adaption. 
To  C0NSERVE=«c6D-Berv»',  v»  tf.   lb  prenarvt ; 

particulariy  fruit  by  sngAr  or  salt 
Con-ser'-Vf  r,  36 :  «.  One  that  coaaervM. 
Con-aer'-va-blr,  98, 101  e  a*  PtMartuble. 
Con-ser'-viint,  12 1  a.  Preiervhig. 
Con-ser -van-<^,  s.  Preservation,  particularly  of  tA 

in  the  river  Thames  ;  fot  which  the'Lofd  Btayot  boUU 

Courts  of  Conservancy. 

Con-ser'-va-tiVe,  105 :  a,  and  t.  Having  poiwar  id 
oppose  diminution  or  injury:-— «.  One  <9ptfn«d  to 
changes  in  the  state,  a  tonr. 

Con-ser'-va-tor-jr,  129, 105 :  a,  and  t,   lla^ing  a 

preservative  quality :— «.   A  place  where  any  thing 

is  kept  in  a  manner  proper  to  its  peculiar  nature. 
Com'-ssrvb,  83 :  i,  Tllat  which  is  oonienred,   par- 

ticularly  fruit  by  means  of  sugar. 
Cob'^-ser-ra'-tor,  38 :  «.  A  preserver  i  one  thai  has 

the  eare  or  office  of  keeping  from  detrtnieat. 
Con'-ser-va*-/wn,  89 :  t.  ILe  aet  of  prasenrin^  j  the 

state  of  being  preserved. 
CONSESSION,  c5n-ilbh'-un,  90:  ^.    A  Joint 

sitting  for  inquiry  or  j  udgement    See  Cos 
Con-ses'-sor^  (-ses'-ior^  38)  f.    He  who  sila  with 

others. 

To  CON8IDER=rc5n-8id'^,  36:  v.  tu  and  n. 

To  think  upon;  to  ponder;  to  have  regard  to;  to  re- 

3uite:— n«H.  To  think  maturely}  to  deliberate  villi 
oubt 

Coh-sld'-er-er,  129 1 1.  He  who  pondere. 

Con-8id'-ei>0-blf,  a.  Worthy  to  be  considered  { 
hence,  important,  valtiable;  not  unworthy  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  henoe.  with  a  eort  of  negative  meaning, 
more  than  a  little,  though  not  great. 

Con-sid'-er-o-bljf,  ad.  In  a  eonaidetable  degree. 

Con-aid'-«r-«-ble-ne8B9  «.  Importance  ;  moment, 

Con-8id'««r-ance,  12 :  t.  Consideration. 

Con-sid'-er-ate, a.  Thoaghtftd;  prudent;  quiet. 

Con-fiid'-er-ate-ljf,  d(/.  Calmly;  prudenUy. 

Con-sid'-er-ate-ness,  f.  Calm  deliberation. 

Con-sid'^-er-a'-tiVe,  it.  Considerate.  [UlUe  used.] 

Con-8id'-*r-a"-/ion,  89  :  •.  Theactofconaidering; 
prudence;  contemplation;  importance;  compensa- 
tion; in  law.  the  material  liaUse  of  a  eompect,  withont 
which  no  compact  binds. 

To  CONSIGN,  c8n-8in*',  157, 115:  if. a*  and  n. 

Tu  give  to  another  in  a  formal  manner;  to  transfipr; 
to  commit;  to  intrust :—««.  [Obs.]  To  yield  t  to  sign: 
to  consent 

Con-fli>n'-er,  36  :  t.    He  who  consigns.     See  lower. 

Con-Bi^n'-meiit,   t.    The  act  of   consigning ;  the 

writbg  by  which  any  thing  is  consigned. 
CoN-s/Gf-NBB',  (con-si-net',  105, 177)  «,  A  penon 

to  whom  something  is  consigned. 
Con-si^-nor',  177  :  «.  a  consigner  with  8p«:iali«. 

ference  to  legal  forms. 

CoN'-8ia-NA''-riON,  •.  Consignment  [Oba.] 
CONSIGNinCATION»      c6n'-atgwnTf'4-cr'- 
thun,  89  :  t.  Joint  slgniBeation.    See  Co.. 

CON  SIMILAR,   c5n-8tm'.^lar,    105,  34:    a. 

Having  one  common  resemblance.    See  Co^ 
Con'-si-mU''->-tude,  *.  Joint  resemblance. 

7b  CONSlSTe=c6n-8i8t',  v.  n.  (Compare  with 
ConsUnt  and  Constitute.)    To  stand  together;  (See 
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0»';)  to  witiinift  ftzad  ;  to  bt  compriMd;  to  be  oon- 
UiB«d ;  to  be  composed ;  to  co-exist ;  to  be  compatible. 

CoD-^Uk'AitDtf  a.  Fum,  not  fluid  ;  standing  or  agreo- 
ia(  together,  not  opposed  to,  not  contradictory. 

Coa-sis -teOt>I|f,  ad.  In  a  consistent  manner. 

Coik-su'-teooe,    1    «.    That  state  in  which  the  parts 

CoiHfi^-teil-CVy  j  of  a  body  remain  fixed ;  a  degree 
of  density;  sabstance;  durable  or  lasting  state;  oon* 
gndty :  uniformity. 

CONSISTORY,  c5n'-si8-tar-e^  129,  18, 105 !  t. 

Tbe  place  of  jostiee  in  the eccle^iastiod  court;  the 

coort  iuel/ ;  the   assembly  of  cardinals ;  any  solemn 

uMffibly. 
CoD'-««-lo'-ri-«l,  90|  47,  105 :  a.  Relating  to  the 

eeetesiaiitiral  eoort. 
C()o'>«u-to''-r»-ao,  a.  BeUting  to  an  order  of  pres- 

bytezian  assemblies* 

TeCONSOCIATE,  cftn-so'-shWto,  90:  v.  o. 
aad  a.  To  onito,  to  Join,  with ;  (See  Co-;)  to  cement : 
—tm,  Toooalesoe» 

Com  ■o^«c»-ale,  t.  A  eoofsdertto ;  a  partner. 
Co»-M^-<rt-a''-/»oo,  t,  Allianoe  ;  nniofi. 

To  CONSOLE»con-8oie',  v.  a.    To  comfort,  to 

dieet. 
C<Xhv/-\eTf  36  :  t.  One  that  gives  comfiiri 
Caa^Aa-ble,  98,  101 :  a.  That  admiu  of  comft^rt. 

Coft-«ol'-«-tor-y,  92,  98,  129,  105:  o.  and  t. 
Tending  to  gire  comfort : — «.  A  consolatory  discourse. 

7s  Cuir-fiO-LATS,  r.  a.  To  console.  [Obs.J 

CtmT'^oAt^'^T,  38 1  f .  A  comforter. 

Coo'-«D-la  '•tion,  t.    Comfort;  alleTiation  of  mbery. 

CONSOLE^i-COD'-ailc,  f.  A  bracket,  or  sort  of 
coin  la  arehitectare;  or  an  ornament  on  the  key  of  an 
sieii  with  a  progeetore.  [Fr.] 

n  CONSOLIDATE,  cou-cSK-l-diu,  v.  a.  and 
a.  Ttt  form  into  acompaet  body ;  to  harden;  to  unlleor 
flsmtaine  into  one: — neu.  To  grow  firm.  hard.  orsoUd. 

Cm-fiof'-t-date,  a*    Formed  into  a  compact  body. 
Cod  aoF-t-daDt,  12:  a.  and  «.  That  has  the  quality 

of  I'M— iliilstlng:—*.  That  which  has  the  quality  of 

aaiting  woonds. 

OMk-Ml^t-^a'-teve,  105 :  a.    OonsoUdant. 
Cos-«ol'-»-da"-/stD,  89 :  t.   The  act  or  state  of  con- 


CoTt-tOL^,  143  :  «.p/.  Certain  fonds  in  the  British 
stack  Bsarkat  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest. 

CONSONANT«c6n'-«A-nant,  12:  a.  and  *. 
Soondinf  with  something  else  ;  (Sec  Co- ;)  accordant ; 
agreelaff;  eoatistent: — t.  That  which  is  sounded  with 
a  vowel,  being  of  itself  only  an  obscure  sound  of 
biesth  or  roHee ;  a  letter  stawUng  for  a  consonant. 

Coi/-«c>-nant-ljf,  ad.    Consistently ;  agreeably. 
Con'-flO-nant-nevs,  $.    Conilstcncy. 
Coa'-«o-DaDce,   1  «.  Accord  of  sounds ;  consistency  ; 
Con'-to-fiaD-Cjf ,  f  congnience ;  agreement ;  concord. 


Con'-sO'Doirs,  1 20 :  a.    Symphonious. 

n  C0N80PIATE,  c6n-B5'-p^it«,  90 1  v.  a.  To 

kO  asleep. 
Coa-«/-pi-a''-/ion,  89 :  t.   A  lulling  asleep. 
7e  Con'-so-pite,  o.  a.    To  consopiate.  [Obs.] 

CX)NSORT>«cSD'-sort,  38}   «.    A  companion;  a 

wife  or  hosband ;  an  accompanying  ship;  concurrence ; 

in  old  authors,  an  assembly ;  a  company  of  musicians; 

a  eoocert. 
Co&'-tortHihip,  «.  Fellowship ;  partnership.-See  Co>. 
To  CoH-aoRT',  83 :  v.  n,  and  a.    To  associate  : — 

set  To  join ;  to  mix ;  to  marry;  to  accompany. 
Coa-4ort'-a-ble,  a.    To  be  ranked  with ;  suitable. 
CoD-sor^-ZioD,  89 :  «.    Fellowship ;  society.  [Obs.] 
C0NSPECTA6LE.— See  under  Conspieoous. 
C0N$PEUSlON,cdn-6per'-«biui,«.  Asprinkling. 
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CX)NSPICUOUS,  c6D-sptck'-&.us»  92, 120:  a. 
ObriouB  to  the  si^ht;  obvious  to  the  mental  sight,- 
eminent;  distinguished. 
Con-tpic'-a-ows-ly,  ad.  Remarkably ;  eminenay* 
Con-«pic -u-ous-ness,  ««    Obriousness  i  eminenee. 
Con'-spi-cu"-»-tiy,  •.    Conspicoousness.  [Obs.] 
CoN-sPBcZ-r/oN,  «.    A  seeing ;  a  beholding.  [Obs.] 
Con-npecf-Uhhie,  a*    Easy  to  bo  ssen.  [Obs.] 
Con'-^pec-tu''-i-ty,  t.    Sight ;  riew.  [Obs.] 
To  CONSPIRE=cdn-spIre',  v.  n.    Literally,  to 
breathe  together,  or  to  band  together;  (See  Co-;)  to 
plot;  to  hatch  treason;  to  agree  to  indict  an  innocent 
person  of  felony ;  to  concur  to  one  end;  to  tend. 

Con-spi'-r/int,  12:  <t.    Conspiring;  ptotUng. 
Con-spi'-rrr,  36 :  *.  A  plotter. 

Con-«pir'-^-cf,  (-«pir'4-c^  129,  98, 105)  t.  A 
plot;  a  combination  of  persons  for  an  evil  purpose;  a 
tendency  of  many  causes  to  one  event. 

Con-spir'-a-tor,  38 :  «.   A  man  joined  in  a  ptot. 
Con'-8pi-ra"-/ion,  105,  89:  «.  Conspiracy. 
CONSPISSATION,  cSn'-spis-Ba^-shun,  89 :  «. 

A  thickening. 

CONSPURCATION,  c5n'-«pat-ca"-sbun,  89 : 

s.  Pollution. 
CONSTABLE,  cun'^ta-bl,  116,  101:  t»  Ori- 
ginally, a  master  of  the  horse,  or  oommander  oTcaTaby ; 
thence  applied  to  other  officers,  at  first  of  high  grade, 
and  sulnequently  to  a  peace  oflicor  generally.  To 
outrun  thg  congtable,  is  to  outrun  the  bounds  of  income. 

Cun'-8ta-ble-f  hip,  t*    The  office  of  a  constable. 

Con'-sto-ble-widc,!  «.    The  distrlot  over  which  the 

Con'-sto-bler-y,     j  authority  of  a  constable  extends. 

Con-stab'-U-lar-y,  a.    Pertaining  to  constables. 

CONSTANT=c6n'-8tant,  12:  a.  (Compare  with 
Consist  and  Constitute)  Literally,  whose  parte  con- 
sist or  stand  firm  in  union;  firm,  not  fiuid;  (a  sensa 
almost  obsolete;)  fixed;  unvaried;  unchanged;  un- 
eliauged  in  afiection;  determined;  certain. 

Con^-9taut'\^,  ad.    Firmly;  |>erpetua]ly ;  patiently. 
Con'-stan-cy,  *.    Firmness ;  lasting  aflbction. 
CONSTELLATION,  c6n'-stCl-la''-8han,  89 :  *. 
A  cluster  ttf  fixed  stars;  an  assemblage  of  excellencies. 

To  Con'-stel-iate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  shine  with  united 
radiance: — act.  To  unite  in  one  splendor.— See  Co-. 

CONSTERNATION,  con'-ster-na^'-shun, 89 :  •. 
Astouishment ;  amarement;  surprise;  terror. 

lb  CONSTIPATE,  c6n'-«t4-pAte,  105 :  t.  a.  To 

crowd ;  to  condense ;  to  stop  up  t  to  moke  eosUvc. 
Con'-8tt-pa''-/ion,  $.  Condensation ;  cosliveness. 

To  CONSTITUTE,  con'-st^-tAu,  105:  t».  a. 
(Compare  Consist  and  Constant)  To  set  or  fix;  to 
form  or  compose;  to  appoint,  depute,  or  empower. 

Con"-gti-tu'-tffr,  36  :  «.    He  that  constitutes. 

Con"-8ti-tu'-ti>e,  105:  a.  That  enters  into  or  forms 
a  part  of  the  natun  <rf  something;  that  has  power  to 
enact  or  establish. 

CoN-sTiT^-u-BNT,  a.  and  t.  Elemental ;  essential ; 
constituting  or  forming: — i.  The  person  or  thing  that 
constitutes;  an  elemental  part;  he  thai  deputes 
another. 

CoN'-STi-Tu"-riON,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  constituting : 
the  thing  constituted;  as  the  corporeal  frame;  the 
temper  of  body  or  mind ;  a  form  or  government,  but 
particularly  that  form  or  that  part  of  a  form,  which  is 
constituted  by  the  people;  a  system  of  laws  and  cus> 
toms;  a  particular  law;  an  established  usage. 

Con'-8ti-tu"-/ion-ist,  t.  An  adherent  to  the  consti- 
tution. [BoUngbroko,] 

Con'-sW-tu'^-Zton-nl,  12 :  a.  Inherent  in,  oonsiitent 
with,  the  constitution ;  legal. 

Con'-sti-tu"-/«>n-al-ly,  ad.    Legally. 

Con'-8tt-tu''-/ion-al-i(it,  t .  A  framer  or  flivonrer  of 
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To  CONSTRAlN=c8n.stra\n',  v.  a.    To  iar«e  by 
.   force;  to  oonfino  by  force;  to  neceMitate;  to  preM; 
to  cuastriuge. 

Con-8train'wi'bIe,  c.    Liable  to  be  conitrained. 
Con-strain -ed-ly,  105:  ad,   Dy  cou»ti»int. 
Con-8train'-er,  '66  :  t.    He  that  conitraiiu. 
Con-strain  t',  «.    Compoliion ;  confinement. 
Con-strain'-tive,  105 :  a.    Having  power  to  compel. 
To  CoN-STlUNQE^  V.  a.    To  compreea ;  to  contract. 
Con-strin'-gent,  a.    Binding  or  compreMing. 
Con-stric'-/ion,  89  :  «.    Compression ;  contraction. 
To  Con-strict',  v.  a.  To  bind ;  to  contract ;  to  cramp. 
Con-stric'-tor,  38 :  «.  lie  or  that  which  oompresaes. 
To  CONSTRUCT=c6n-8trucf,  ».  a.   To  build; 

to  conform;  to  compile:  to  constitute. 
Con-struc'-tfr,  36  :  s.    Ho  that  constructs. 
Con-struc'-ttVe,  105:  a.    Created  by  eonatmction ; 

not  expressed  but  inferred. 
Con-struc'-tiVe-ly,  ad.    By  construction. 
Con-struc'-Ziire,  (-t&rt,  147)  *.    Edifice.  [Obs.] 
Con-struc'-/*on,  89 :  *.  Act  of  building;  febrication ; 

the  form  of  building;  the  act  of  forming  a  sentence 

grammatically;  the  form  itself;  the  drawing  of  schemes. 

figures, &c.,  iu  geometry:  Construction  of  eqvat ions ia 

the  reducing  of  algebraic  equations  to  geometric  forms. 

— See  other  senses  under  the  next  wonL 
To  CoN^-sTRUE,  (c6n'-8troo,  109)  v.  a.  Primarily. 

to  put  into  order ;  to  pot  into  such  order  as  may  render 

intelligible ;  hence,  to  interpret,  to  explaiu. 
Con-8truc'-/ion,  s.    The  act  of  interpreting ;  the  in- 

terpretation  itself;  the  sense,  the  meaning.— See  its 

other  senses  above. 

Con-struc/'-ion-al,  a.    That  respects  the  meaning 

or  interpretation. 
To  CONSTUPRATE=c«n-8tA-prM  v,  a.    To 

violate ;  to  debanch ;  to  defile. 
Con'-«tu-pra"-/ibn,  89 :  *.    Violation. 
CONSUBSTANTIAL,  c6n'-8ub-8t«n"-Bh'al, 

U7 :  o.  Having  the  same  essence  or  substance.-.See  Co-. 
Con'-8ub-8tan'-/i-al''-i-ty,  84,  85, 105:  «.    Exist- 

ence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same  substance. 
To  Con'-8ub-8tan"-/i-ate,  v,  a.    To  unite  in  one 

common  substance  or  nature. 
CoN'-suB-8TAN'-r/-A"-r/oN,  89 :   *.    The  subsUn. 

tial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 

encharist  together  with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 

wiue,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutherans. 
To  Con'-8ub-8tan"-ti-ate,  v,  n.   To  profess  the 

doctrine  of  Consubstantiation.  [Dryden.] 
Con'-sub-staD''-/ial-i8t,    *.    He   who    believes    in 

consubstantiation. 
CONSUETUDE,  cSn'-sw^tAde,  145 :  ».  Custom. 
Con'-8i/e-tu"-di-nflr-y,  a.  and  t.    Customary : — §. 
^  A  ritual  of  customary  devotions, 
<-ONSUL. — See  under  the  next  word. 
To  CONSULT=c6n.sulf ,  r.  m,  and  a.    To  take 

counsel :— acf.  To  ask  advice  of;  to  seek  information 

or;  to  regard  J  in  a  sense  now  obsolete,  to  plan,  to 

contrive.  '^ 

Con-suit',  82  :  t  The  act  of  consulting ;  the  effect 
of  consulting;  a  council.  [Obs.  except  iu  poetry.] 

Con-8ul'-t^r,  36  :  *.     One  that  asks  counsel. 

Con-8ul'-ta-tive,  105  :  a.  Having  the  privilege  of 
consulting;  relating  to  consultation. 

Con'-8ul-ta"-/ion,  89:  s.  The  act  of  oonsulUng; 
secret  deliberation ;  a  council. 

Con  -sul,  *.  One  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  of  the 
ancient  Roman  republic;  an  officer  commissioned  in 
foreign  parts  to  judge  between  the  merchants  of  his 
nation  and  protect  their  commerce.  Bacon  has  used 
the  word  for  an  adviser. 

Con'-8u.lrtr,34:  a.    Relating  to  the  consul. 
Con  -8U-lage,  t.    A  duty  paid  by  merchants  for  the 
prol«otlon  of  their  commerce  in  a  foreign  place. 


CON 

Con'-SU-late,   1  «.    The  oflBce  or  jnrisdietbn  of  s 
Con'-8uI-ship,|' consul ;  the  term  of  hisoffice. 
7bCONSUME  =  c6n-sume',  v,  a,  and  n.  To 

waste ;  to  spend ;  to  destroy  x^neu.  To  waste  avsy. 
Con-8u'-ma-ble,  lOl :  a.    That  may  waste  away. 
Con-su'-mff,  36  :  «.     rie  that  wastes  or  destroys. 
CoN-soiip'-rroN,  156, 89  :  #.  The  act  of  consmning; 

the  state  of  being  consumed ;  a  w.-istiog  away,  parti 

cnlarly  through  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs ;  the 

disease  itselfl 

Con-sump'-tive,    105  :    a.    Destructive;  wasting; 

diseased  bv  consumption. 
Con-8ump'-tive-nes8,  «.    Tendency  to  consumption. 

To  CONSUMMATE, c6n-8um'-mit«,  81:  ».o. 

To  complete ;  to  perfect. 
Con-8um'-mate,  82 :  a.   Complete ;  perfect. 
Con-sum'-mate-ly, a^.    Completely;  perfectly. 
Con'-8um-ma"-/M>n,  89  :  s.  Completion ;  perfectios ; 

the  end  of  the  present  system  of  things;  end  of  life. 
CONSUMPTION,  &c.— See  under  To  Consame. 

CONSUTILE,  c6n-8u'-til,  105:  «.  Stitebed 
together. 

To  CONTABULATE-con-tXb'.A.litt,  c.  s.  To 
floor  with  boards.    Contabulation,  t.   A  boarding. 

CONTACT=c6n'-tict,  t.    Touch;  dose  union. 

Con-tac'-//on,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  touching. 

Coh-ta'-gjon,  (c6n-ta'-j'un,  146)  «.  The  cdsa- 
munication  of  disease,  strictly,  by  contact}  si  infec- 
tion is  a  communication  either  by  actual  contact,  or 
by  the  miatmata  which  one  body  gives  ont  and  the 
other  receives.  This  strictness,  however,  is  seldoo 
regarded ;  and  contagion  is  usually  defined  as  infec- 
tion; pestilence;  venomous  emanatkn;  propogstion 
of  misdiief  generally. 

Con-tof-giotts,  (-j*us,)  a.  Caught  by  actual  contact ; 
caught  by  approach,  infiectioos.  Though  inftethu 
and  coiUaffioKs  are  confounded,  they  must  be  distin- 

Sulshed  from  epidemic,  which  refers  to  disease  caoght 
trough  a  general  predisposition  either  of  tbe  hnman 
body  at  particular  seasons  to  receive  it.  or  of  the  air 
to  give  it. 

Con-ta'-^iotM-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  hehig  con- 
tagious. 

To  tX)NTAIN=c5n-tii%n',  v,  a,  and  n.  To  hold 
as  a  vessel ;  to  comprehend ;  to  comprise  as  a  writing; 
to  restrain,  to  withhold:— iiev.  To  live  in  continenoe. 

Con-tain'-a-bltf,  a.    That  can  be  contained. 

Con-tent',  s.  (Often  used  in  the  plural  QmtenU.) 
That  which  is  contained ;  the  thing  or  things  held 
within  limits,  as  of  a  vessel,  of  boundaries,  of  Hnsi. 
&c.;  the  power  of  containing.  ConteiU.  in  the  ink 
of  satisfied  or  quiet,  is  also  Identical  with  this  voH 
originally ;  for  To  be  content  means,  literally,  to  be 
restrained  as  to  the  mind  within  certain  limits. 

Con'-TJ-nent,  105  :  a.  That  is  restrained  as  to  appe- 
tite, or  that  restrains  appetite;  chaste;  temperate;  is 
old  authors,  continuous  or  connected. 

Con'-ti-nent-ly,  flrf.    Chastely;  temperately. 

Con'-ti-nence,    Is.    Restraint  generally;  speciaUy 

Con'-tt-nen-cy,  j  and  usually,  restraint  of  the  sexual 
appetite;  moderation;  temperauce:  In  old  aathccs, 
continuity. 

Con'-t/-NENT,  *.    That  which  contains  many  coon 
tries ;  a  large  extent  of  land  not  disjoined  by  s  sea. 

Con'-t»-nen''-tal,  a.  Relating  to  the  oontinent,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Europe. 

To  CONTAMINATE,  c6n-t«m'4-nk,  105: 
V.  a.  To  defile;  to  pollute;  to  corrupt 

Con-tam'-i-nate,  a.  Polluted  ;  defiled. 

Con-tam'-i-na"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Pollution ;  defilement 

CONTECK,  [Spenser.]— See  under  To  Contend. 

CONTECTION,  c6n-t«ck'-8hun,  89:  «.  A  co 
vering. 

To  CONTEMN,  c6n-t«m',  156:  v,  a.  To  ds. 
spise ;  to  consider  mean  and  worthless. 
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CoD-tem'-D^r,  (Coiioq,  Con-U?in'-er)  *.    One  Umi 

eoatcmas;  ftteoruer. 
CoO'teauif'ing'ly,  ad.  With  contempt  or  slight. 

Coiwbmpt',  (cdn-t^mt',  156 :)  t.  The  act  of  de- 
ttittin^;  ttAte  of  being  clespised;  scorn;  vilenesa; 
wKdwdieDee  tu  a  court  of  lanr. 

ConHemjv'-ti-bl^,  105,  101  :  a.  Worthy  of  con. 
teanpC :  despised  ;  scorned. 

GoQ-iemf^-tt-bly^  105  :  ad.  Meanly. 

Ci>D-tefD/»'-t»'bIe-ne8S, «.  Meanness;  baseness. 

Ciw-TEMp'-TTr-ors,  (-t5m'-ti-U8,    147,    120)   a. 

SeeraAil ;  apt  to  despise ;  insolent 
Coii-teiiif/-/«r-oi/8-ly,  ad.  With  contempt. 
Coo-tein;/-/ii-oirs-ness,  f.  Disix>sition  to  contempt. 
n  C0NTEMPER=c6n-t«iii'-p<rr,   36  :    v,  a. 

To  moderate;  to  redxice  to  a  lower  degree.— See  Co-. 
Coo-tem'-per-a-ment,  *.  Temperament. 
Ts  Con-tem'-per-ate,  v,  a.  To  moderate ;  to  temper. 
CoiHein'-per-a"-nfion,  89 :  *.     The  act  of  mode. 

nliaf;  proportionate  mixture ;  proportion. 

To  C0NTEMPLATE=c6n.t«m'-plifc,  81 ;  v.  a, 
sac!  «.  To  consider  with  continued  attention;  to 
*Bdy:— •<?».  To  muse. 

Con-tem'-pla-tive,  98,  105:  a.  Addicted  to,  or 
mptoyed  in  thought;  having  the  power  of  thought. 

Coo-tem'-plo-tive-ly,  ad,  Thouf^tftilly. 

Con'-tein-pla'-tor,38:  t.    One  empk^in  study. 

Con'.tem-pla"-/ioD,  89 :  «.  Meditation  ;  studbus 
tboaghl;  study  as  opposed  to  action. 

CDNTEM  POR  ARY,  c6n-t«in'-pA-ra-r^  a.  and 

(•   Unng  in  the  same  age ;  bom  at  the  same  time ; 

oiitiug  at  the  sanae  poiut  of  time:— «.  One  who  lives 

si  tbe  same  time  with  another. 
To  Con-tem'-po-ruey  (-ri«e,  137)  v,  a.    To  place 

is  the  tame  age.^See  Co-.  [Little  nsed.] 

CONTEMPT,  &c— See  under  To  Contemn. 

Tn  C0NTEND=c6n-t€?ud',  v,  n,  and  a.    To 

itrire;  to  struggle ;  to  vie ;  to  act  in  emulation ;  act. 
To  dispute,  to  contest 

CoiKeD'-dent,  s.  An  opponent ;  an  antagouist 

Coo-teo'-der,  36  :  «.  A  combatant ;  a  clumpion. 

C(W-TU«'-r/ON,  89 :  *.  Strife;  debate;  contest 

CoMen'-Ztbtrt,  (-sh'iii,  147)  a.  Quarrelsome. 

Coii-ten'-/#OK»-ly,  ad.  Perversely;  quarrelsomely. 

C(m-teil'-/:oj/»-neS8,  •.  Pronenesa  to  quarrel. 

Oos'-TECK,  *.    Quarrel;  contention.  [Obs.] 

C0NTENEMENT=coii.t^n'4-m«nt,  *.  That 
»bieh  is  held  with  a  tenement,  as  its  credit,  con- 
tiffKws  land,  8ec. 

C0NTENTs=c5n-t^nt',  a,  and  t,  (Compare  Con- 

^tnt  Qcder  To  Contain.)  Satisfied,  so  as  not  to  rej^iue 

"^  oftpose  i—s.  Rest  or  quietness  of  mind ;  satisCiction ; 

«eqaieaeence. — See  the  othersenscs  under  To  Contain. 
Coo-tent'-fMl,  117  :  a.  Full  of  content  [Ultlcused.] 
Con-tent'-less,  a.  Discontented. 
Coo-tent'-ly,  a//.  Contentedly.  [Obs.] 
'A  Con-ten^,  v.  a.    To  satisiy  ;  to  appease  without 

coQplete  gratiflcation ;  to  please;  to  gratify*, 
^^ten'-ted,  a.  Content  ;  aatisfled. 
^^teo'-ted-ly,  aeU  In  a  satisfied  manner. 
C«Hen'-ted-nes8,  «.  State  of  being  content. 
^W-tent'-ment,  *.    Acquiescence  without  plenary 

ntisCiction;  gratification. 
CONTENTION,    CONTENTIOUS,  &c— See 

nader  To  Contend. 
CONTERMINOUS,  c6n-ter'-m^nu8, 105, 120 : 

t.  Bordering  apon.~See  Co-. 
J^n-ter'-mi-na-ble,  a.  Capable  of  the  same  bounds. 
Con-tei'-mi-nate,  a.  Having  the  same  bounds. 

^NTERRANEOUS,  con'-t^r-ra^-n^us,  90, 
1»:  0.  Of  the  same  country.— See  Co-. 
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To  CONTEST«=K^n-t&it',  v,  a,  and  n.  To  dis- 

pute;  to  litigate:^ — ncu.  To  strive;  to  contend;  to  vi«*. 
Con-tes'-ta-ble,  98, 101 :  a,  Tliat  may  be  contestetl. 
Con-tes'-ta-ble-ness,  «.  l\)ssibility  of  contest. 
Con'-tes-ta'  -/ion,  89,  t.  Act  of  contesting ;  debate. 
Con'-trst,  83 :  s.  Disimte ;  dUTerence. 
7b  CONTEX,cSn-t5ck«',  v.  a.   To  weave  togc. 

ther.    [Obs.] 
Con'-text,  154 :  «.  The  aeries  of  sentences  that  make 

up  a  discourse;  the  parts  that  precede  and  follow  the 

sentence  quoted. 
7b  Con-te.rt',  v.  a.  To  knit  together.  [Out  of  use.] 
Con-ted^,  a.   Knit  or  woven  together. 

Con-tejr'-/i/re  (-tire,  147)  *.    The  dispositbn  of 

parts  one  amongst  others ;  the  system. 
Con-tej^-tU'Ta],  a.  Pertaining  to  contexture. 
CONTIGNATION,  con'-tTg-na^-shun,  89 :  *.  A 

A^me  of  beams ;  act  of  flraming  a  fabric.  See  Co-. 

CONTIGUOUS,  con-tig'-i-us.  120  :  a.  Meet- 
ing so  as  mutuaUy  to  touch;  (See  Co-;)  bordering 
upon.  Compare  To  Continge,  from  which  this  word 
originates. 

Con-tig^-u-ovs-l^,  ad.  Without  space  between. 

Con-tig'-u-oi/s-uess,  a.  State  of  contact ;  nearness. 

Con'-t4-gu"-i-ty,  84,  105, «.  Contact;  nearness. 

CONTINENT,  CONTINENCE, &c.  See  under 
To  ConUin. 

7b  CONTINGE=c6n-tingi',  t;.  n.  To  touch;  to 
happen. 

Ck>n-tin'-gent,  a,  and  t.  Touching  or  dependent 
on  something  else,  so  as  to  be  uncertain;  falling  out 
by  chance :— r.  That  which  is  in  the  hands  of  chance ; 
that  which  reaches  a  person  on  a  division,  his  pro- 
portion  or  quota. 

Con-tin'-gent-ly,  ad,  Dspendently;  casually. 

Con  tin'-^nt-ness,  «.  Accidentalness. 

Con-tin'-gence,    1  «.The  act  of  reaching  to,  or  touch. 

Con-tin'-gen-cy,  j    ing ;  accidental  possibility. 

CONTINUAL,  &c.— See  under  the  Ibllowing. 

n  CONTINUE=con-tin'-A,  189:  r.  n.  and  a. 

To  remain  in  the  same  state  or  place  ;  to  last ;  to  be 

durable ;  to  persevere : — act.   To  nrotract ;  to  repeat 

witliout  interruption ;  to  unite  wituout  a  chasm  or  in* 

tervening  substance. 
Con-tin'-u-^-I^,  ad.  Without  interruption. 
Con-tin'-u-er,  36 :  s.  One  who  continues. 
Con-tin'-u-al,  12  :    a.    Incessant ;    uninterrupted ; 

repeated  from  time  to  time  within  every  year  or  day. 
Con-tin'-ll-al-I^,  ad.  Without  interruption. 
Con-tin'-u-al-ness,  t.  Permanence. 
Con-tin'- u-ance,  s.  Duration  ;  permanence ;  abode ; 

progression ;  in  law.  prorogat't^n,  as  Continuance  till 

the  next  assizes,  that  is.  putting  off  the  trial. 
To  Con-tin'-u-ate,  v.  a.  To  join  doscly,  together. 
Con-tin'-u-ate,  a.  Unbroken ;  uninterrupted. 
Con-tin"-u-a'-tive,  a,  and  §,  That  continues : — «. 

An  expression  noting  permanent  or  duration. 
Con-tin"-u-a'-tor,  38  :  a.  He  that  carries  on  what  is 

begun. 
Con-tin'-u-a"-/»on,  *.  Protraction  ;  continuity. 
Con-tin'-u-o«s,    120 :    a.    Joined  togetiier  wiUiout 

chasm  or  interposition. 
Con'-ti-nu"-i-ty,  105  :  «.  Uninterrupted  connection. 

To  CONTORT«c6n-tort',  37 :  v,  a.    To  twist. 

—See  Co-. 
Con-tor'-/ion,  89:  *.  A  twist;  a  drawing  awry. 
CONTOUR,  c6n-t55r',  125,  5 1  :  «.    The  ouUuie ; 

the  lines  by  which  a  figure  b  defined.  [Fr.] 
CONTRA,  CONTRABAND.— See afterTo  Con- 

tract,  &c- 
To  CONTRACT=c6n-trXcf,  v.  a,  and  n.    To 

draw  together  or  nearer ;  to  draw  the  parts  together  so 
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as  to  shortoni  to  abrictge;  to  epitomise}  to  drew 
towards  one.  to  as  to  acquire;  as  "To  contract  a 
habit ;"  to  draw  or  brine  parties  tojicther  ip  order  to 
covenant;  to  bargain  for;  to  betroth,  to  affiance: — 
neu.  To  draw  together  or  shrink  up ;  to  bargain ;  to 
make  a  mutual  agreemsnt. 

Con-trad'-ted,  pari.  a.  Sbnuik  up  ;  abridged  {  also 
bargained,  affianced,  in  which  sense  eontxact  is  now 
obsolete. 

CQD'trac'-ted-Iyi  ad.    In  a  (xintracted  manner. 

Con-trac'-ted'-IiesSi  t,    Contraction ;  narrowness. 

Coc-trac'-/ton,  89  :  «.  The  act  or  state  of  drawing 
togathart  anabridg^g;  a  shrinking;  the  shortening 
of  a  word  by  an  omitiioQ ;  abbreviation ;  in  old 
writers,  a  contract 

CoD-tiac'-ti-bl?;  a.  That  may  ba  contracted. 

CoD-trac'-ti-ble-ness,      1  «.    Possibility    of   being 

Con-trac'-ti-bil"-i-ty,  j  contracted ;  quality  of 
suffering  contraction. 

Con-trac'-tile,  (-til,  105)  a.  Having  the  inherent 
power  of  contraction. 

Con'-trac-til''->-^,*.  TTie  quality  of  shrinking. 

Con'-tract,  83  :  «.  Originally,  a  drawing  together 
for  the  purpose  of  a  mutual  covenant;  now,  the  cove- 
nant or  bargain  itself;^  alao,  the  writing  which  con- 
tains the  stipulations.  In  our  old  poetry  this  word  is 
often  accented  on  the  second  syllable. 

Con-trac'-tor,  38  :  t,  One  of  the  parties  to  a  bargain 
or  contract. 

CO  N  TR  A-.  A  Latin  prtposltbn  or  prefix  signifying 
Against,  In  opposition,  &c.  Compare  Counter  and 
its  compounds, 

CoN"-Tai-BANo'«  a.  and  t.  Contrary  to  ban  or 
edict ;  prohibited  from  importation  or  exportation  »— 
a.  Illegal  traffic :  Contrabamdist,  t,  a  smuggler. 

CoN^'-TlLi-DANCB',  s,  A  dance  in  opposite  lines. 

To  Coil'-TRJ-DiPT^>  «.  a.  To  oppose  verbally ;  to 
deny. 

Con'rtra-dic''-teT,  36  :  «•  One  who  contradicts. 

Con'-tra'dic"-''on,  89:  «.  Verbal  opposition ;  op- 
position ;  incon|pruity ;  conUariety  in  thought  or  effect. 

CoQ'-tra-dic"-/ion-aI,  a.  Inconsistent.  [Milton.] 

Con'-tra-dic"-/io«8,(-8bu8, 147)  a.  Filled  with  con- 
tradictions ;  inclined  to  contradict;  opposite  ta 

Coo'-tra-dic"-/«OK«-ne88,  a,  Inconsistency. 

Con'-tra-dic"-tor-y,  (-tor-i^  129,  105)  a.  and  *. 
Opposite  to;  inconsistent  with: — «.  A  proposition 
opposed  throughout  to  another. 

Oon'-tra-di(/'-tor-i-ly,  ad»  In  a  manner  opposed  to 
•omebody  or  something* 

To  CoN'-TB-i-Dis-Tiy'-oinsH,  (-dU-tiu^gwTsh, 
158,  145)  V.  a.  To  distinguish  not  merely  by  diffe- 
rential, but  by  opposite  qualities. 

Con'-tra-dis-tiiict",  a.   ContradlstinctiTe. 

Con'-tra-di8-tiiic''-tive,  a.  Contradistinguished. 

Con'-tra-di8-tiifc"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Distinotion  by  op- 
posite qualities. 

Ck)N'-TjU-Flfi"-fiD»B,  (-ftsh'-oor,  147)  «.  A  frac- 


ture opposite  to  that  side  which  receives  the  blow 
To  CoN'-TiM''iM''-Oi-CATB,  V.  a.     To  indicate  i 


some 

symptom  or  cure  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 

malady. 

Coii'-tra-ln'-drf-ca"-/ion,  89 :1  t.    A  symptom  that 
Con'-tra-in^'-dt-cant,  12 :      J   forbids  to  treat  a 

disorder  in  the  usual  way. 
Con"-tr^-murb',  *.  A  counter  or  outward  wall. 
CoN'-TH^-NAr"-t«-Rill.,  147 :  a.  Opposite  to  nature. 
CoN'<-TRil-Ivl''-TBN-c  T,  t.  Resistance  against  pressure. 
7b  Con'-tr/I-poSb",  (-poze,  137)  t>.  a.    To  place 

opposite. 
Con'-tra-po->«il''-tbn,  89 :  «.  A  placing  over  agahist. 
Con''-TRj<-PUn'-TJ8T,  9. — See  under  Counterpoint. 

Con'-tr^-rf,  (c6n'-tr4-r^  105)  a.  and  *.  Oppo-. 
sitai  oontitdictory;  inconsistent;  adverse;    in   an 
Th«  srheins*  satire,  and  tb«  priaolples  to  vUch 
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opposite  direction:—!.  A  thing  of  opponto  qaalities; 

a  proposition  opposite  to  some  other ;  On  tkt  Contrary, 

in  opposition,  on  the  other  side.    In  the  plural  Cm. 

trartet,  things  of  opposite  natures  or  qualities;  pn- 

positions  which  destroy  each  other, 
Con'-tra-ri-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary. 
Con'-tro-rnness,  s.  Opposition. 
Con^-tro-ri-wite^,  (-wTw)  ad.  Conversely. 
Con'-tTO'Ti^-e'ty,  84  :  t.  Repugnance  ;  opposition. 

Con-tra'-ri-ant,  (d5n-trar«/4-ant,  90,  41,  105, 
IS)  a.  Opposing;  inconsistent;  contradictary.  [Lhtis 
used.] 

Con-tra'-rJ-oif8,  120:  a.  Opposite;  repugnant. 

Con-tra'-n'-owi-ly,  adL  ContrarOy:  oppositely. 

Com'-trast,  «.  Opposition  and  dissimilitude  of  thiogi, 
by  which  those  parts  that  ara  different  in  each  aie  set 
off  and  heightened. 

To  CoD-trai^,  83 :  «.  «.  To  oppoea  so  asto  set  oft 

Cun''-TR4-'TBn'-0R,  ««-*See  Coimtartenor, 

Con'-tb>i-vai/-i.a''-17on,  89 :  «,  A  connter-fatifi- 
cation  against  the  sallies  of  the  besieged* 

To  CoN'-nw-VENB",  V,  a*  To  oppoee ;  to  hinder. 

Con'^tra-ve'^-ner,  36 :  «.  An  opposer  of  something. 

Con'-tra-veii''-/ion,  89 :  s,  Oppositen  t  obstroetisn. 

Con'-tr<i-vik^-S/on,  (-thun,  147)  t.  A  tnmiag 
to  the  opposite  side.  Uterally,  it  is  tLe  same  word  as 
Controversy,  and  has  the  same  ralatioaBhip  to  the  verb 
('ontrovert,  &c„  but  the  latter  have  acquired  a  peca- 
liar  application. — See  To  Controvert,  Sec. 

Con'-tr^-yrr''-Vw1,  *.  A  species  of  birthwort  that 
has  been  reclconed  a  oounterpoison. 

CONTB  ECTATION ,  dSn'-tr^ck-ti'^-shiin,  89  : 
I.  A  touching  or  handling. — See  Co-. 

To  CONTRIBUTE=.c6n.trTb'-dU,  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  give  to  some  common  stock  :~ae«.  To  bear  a  part 

Con-trib'-u-tive,  105:  a.  Tending  to  promote  any 
purpose  in  concurrence  with  other  motives. 

Cou-trib'-u-tor,  38 :  t,  He  that  contributes. 

Con-trib'-u-tor-y,  129,  105:  o.  Contributing  to, 
or  promoting  the  same  end. 

Con'-tn-bu''-/ioD,  89  i  t.  The  act  of  eontiihatiai: 
the  thing  contributed ;  that  which  is  given  by  several 
hands  for  a  common  purpose  j  tliat  which  is  exacted 
by  an  army  for  its  support  in  a  foreign  country. 

CoN-TuiB'-u-TilR-r,  o.  Yielding  tribute  as  to  a  chief 

To  CONTRISTATE=c6n-trV.titei   v.  a.   To 

sadden. 
Con'-tri8-ta*-/ion,  •.  A  making  sad. — [See  Co-.] 

CONTRlTE=c5n-trit«/,  a.  Literally,  worn  or 
bruised;  worn  with  sorrow  ;  harassed  with  tbeseaie 
of  Kuilt;  penitent 

03*  This  word  Is  accented  both  ways,  more  commonly 
on  the  first  syllable,  more  consistently  ou  Uie  last. 

Con-trite'-ly,  ad.  In  a  penitent  manner. 

Con-trite'-ness,  f.  Contrition  ;  repentance. 

Con-tri<'-ion,  (-trish'-un,  89)  t.  The  act  of  rub- 
bing ;  penitence ;  sorrow  for  sin.  It  is  diptlDgairi»«e 
by  some  di\ines  ttom  Attrition,  which  see. 

7bCONTRIVE=c5n-trive^,  v,  a.  and  «.  To 
plan  out ;  to  devise:— fi««.  To  farm  or  design. 

Con-tri -vf  r,  36 1  «.  An  inventor  ^  a  schemer. 

Con-tri'-vo-ble,  98,  101  S  «.  That  may  be  planned. 

Con-tri'-vance,  12:  t.  The  act  of  contriving;  ^ 
thing  contrived ;  scheme  t  plot :  artifice. 

Con-trive'-ment,  *.  Contrivance ;  invention, 

CONTROL,  c6n-trol«r,  116«c6n'-troul,  109 :«• 
Originally,  a  counter-roll  or  check  against  another 
account ;  at  present,  check,  restraint,  power,  sopor 
inteudence. 

To  Con-trol',  v,  a.  To  chock  by  a  counter  reckoning ; 
to  govern ;  to  restrain  ;  to  overpower. 

Cou-trolMa-ble,  101:  a.  Subject  to  control, 

Con-trol'-ler,  36  :  •.     Oenemlly,  one  who  hw »!»« 

the  ouin1>«n  refcr,  prsowto  the  Dictlenanr. 

gijSd :  j'SZJ,  I,  €,j€w,  55  :  o» «,  Vf  &c,  mde,  VU 
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mtr  of  KQTWoiaf  or  mtraintBg  t  nMciaUy,  a 
director  or  tuperrisor  uppoint^  to  an  ofliM  urn  re> 
muas  its  pfuflUi:  in  this  tiiecUl  mum  often  unno- 
cnsariiy  tprlled  Comptroller. 

CoO'troK-lf  r-ilup,  #.  The  ofllee  of  a  eontioUer. 
CoD-troK-meiit,  s,    Tlie  act  of  controlling;  control, 

n  C0NTR0VERT=c6f/'-trA-vert',  v.  a,  (Com- 
]iareCootrarrrslon  under  Contra-.)  To  turn  against 
vith  opposition  of  mind,  to  debate,  to  dispute,  tQ  op- 
fm*  yf  fsasonlBf . 

CW*tro-yeK-tef,  ConMro-ver'-titti  t.    A  Oi*- 

pottnt. 
Coi^ro-veff'M^b^  105^  101 :  a.  I>lspntab1e. 

Co!»^-TRO-rBR'-s  r,  (-c^  152)  #,  Dispute ;  debate  i 

•gItatioB  of  opinions. 
C5Da<-tro-Tei*-*rfal,  (sh*fti,  147)  a.  That  i«'iiie«iit  to 

eoBtrorert;  disputatious. 
Con'-tr^yer'-wal-ist,  t.  A  Controvertist. 
t>  Onfrererte  for  Controversy,  am)  Ccntrovenor  (or 

Cootmreftist,  are  ftrand  only  in  oM  authors. 

CONTUMACIOUS,  oBn*-tA-roS".»h'u«,  90:  a. 

ObathMte ;  twrvene  j  fafleslble. 
OKif''UHanr'Cioim  If,  a<L  Obstinately ;  penwrsely. 
CW-tiKma^*"PSfnii  eew,  «.  Obstiuaey. 

Coa'^-tQ-ma'-cy, «.  Obsthkacy  t  vflAd  disobedienee 
toiBylavlbl  sammons  or  Judicial  order. 

CONTUMELIOUS,  cSn'-tA-me'M^us,  105, 
li6,  190 :  A.  Reproachful ;  rude :  insolent ;  in  some 
<MvTHers,  ignominious,  shamefUl. 

Co8'-to-me''-li-o«»-1jf,  ad.  Contemptuously, 

Coo^-tci-me"-li-oar8-ne88>  *.  Contempt;  reproach. 

Coa'-tti-me-U,  »,  Rudeness  \  itisolence  j  reproaeh. 

roCONTUNP=ro6n-t(ipd',  «.  4.    To  Contuse. 

I0i».] 

ToCoii-TUSK,dJn-tu«^,  137:  v,a.  To  beat  to- 
fether;  (See  C^4)  te  bruise  |  to  ImU^e  without 
wiskinf. 

CoB-tu'-fioB,  (-xhun,  147)  t.  The  act  of  bruising; 
fte  state  of  befaig  bniised ;  a  bruise. 

CONUNDRUM=ci-niin'-drum,  t.  A  sort  of 
■Mile  io  vhich  some  odd  resemblance  is  proposed  for 
ftcorery  between  things  quite  unlike:  a  quibble,  a 

CONUSANCE,  &C.  See  Cognis^oot  (Ugal)  under 

Copjltion, 
C0NYALESCENT^CQn^va-1«t»<i^nt,  a.    Re- 

coreriof  stssagUi  after  siekness.  Ire.    Bee  Oo^ 
Cofi'-vo-lei^^cenoes  Coii'-tfl-W'-cen-cy,  #.   Re. 

ewCTy. 

roCONVilNEscSii-Tent'y  v.  n  and  a.  To  eom^ 
together  i  to  associate;  to  assemble  lor  a  public  pur- 
pox  :—«<r.  To  eall  together ;  to  assemble ;  to  summon 
jntHdally. 

Coii-fe'-ii#r,  t.  One  of  an  assembly ;  a  summoner. 

Con-Te^-Bo-We,  |01  :  q.  That  maybe  convened. 

CoiHrK'-N*-Eirr,    14(J:  a.     Literally,   meeting,  or 

ooning together  with  the  occasion;  hence,  fit;  suii- 

•We ;  oommodkws, 
'^OIHf«'-iii-«ii^|y,  mtL  Commodioasly  1  fitly. 

Coii-ve'-n»-eiice,  Con-ve'-nr-cn-cy,  •.  Fitness  ; 
Pfeiofoty ;  eommodiousness  i  ease ;  accommodation. 

wMT-iVBNT,  s.  An  assembly  of  religions  persons  ;  an 
*«ihsy ;  a  monastery ;  a  nunnery ;  a  religiotts  house. 

Coo-Ten'-Zif-fll,  (-tu-al,  147)  a.  and  It  Belonging 

to  a  eoBTent :— i .  A  monk. 
*•  CoK-vBwr',  83 1  v,a.  and  n.    To  call  belbre  a 

i°<lfs.  CObn]  RMb  To  meet;  to  concur.  [Little  used.] 
Coj^yEw'-T/-cuz,  105,  101  :  *.  An  afsembly;  par- 

"'^^•■^  far  sehisinatkal  worship. 
jJ*»-V«*-tt-cUr,  *.  A  frequenter  of  conventicles. 
MW-v»«'-TJow,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  coming  together ; 

UftssembW,  generally  fbr  settling  political  questions; 

ue  eontnci  or  agreemeut  formed  at  a  Convention. 


Oon-ven'-/^n-a1, «.  Stipnlaled  i  agreed  on  by  00m. 

fiact :  tacitly  understood. 
Con-ven-/ion-ar-y,  129:  a.  Acting  upon  contract. 
Con-ven'-/ioiJ-er,  »,  A  member  of  a  convention. 
Con-ven'-/ton-ist,  «.  One  who  makes  a  contract. 
7b  CONVERGE=c6n-vergi',  v,  n.  To  tend  to  a 

point.   It  is  opposed  to  Diverge. 
Con-ver'-gent,  )  a.  Tendhig  to  one  point  from  dif- 
Con-ver'-ging,  /  i^rent  places. 
CoD^ver'-geQcey  t.  Tendency  to  a  rammoQ  point 
r*  CONVERSE^cSn-verse',  153  1  ».  »i.    Ori- 

e sally,  to  keep  company,  to  assoeiste,  to  oohabit  |  to 
kve  sexual  ooiomeroe;   at  present,  or  usually,   to 

talk  familiarly ;  to  convey  thought  reciprocally. 
CoD-ver'-M-ble>  a.   Qoalliled  fbr  conversatkm. 
Con-ver'-M-blyy  ad»    In  a  conversable  manner. 
Cbn-ver'-Sii-bl«*ness,  «.    SocUbleness  1  fluency. 
Con-v«r'-8ive,  Con^veH^Bo-tive,  a.   Chatty. 
Con'-vkrsk,   83:    «.    Familiar  aequalnUnae;  eon* 

versation ;  oohabitatimi. — See  also  under  To  Convert* 
Con'-ver-sant,  o.    Acquainted  by  keeping  company : 

acquainted  by  study  or  practice;   (in  these  senses 

fullowed  bv  mitk  ,*)  oonceniing,  liaviug  concern ;  (in 

this  sense  rollowed  bv  about.) 
Con'-ver-sa''>/ion,  o9 :  «.   Familiar  discourse ;  easy 

talk;  chat;  a  particular  act  of  discourse;  omnmeroe; 

intercourse;  behavioar;  practical  habits;  inthvNew 

Test..  PhiL  iii.  SO,  citizenship. 

Con-ver-sa'-tion-al^  «r.  Relating  to  conversatioQ ; 
conversable. 

Con'-ver-sax'-i-o''-nf,  (-«Xt^-zl-o"-niu,  [UaltJ 
170)  «.  A  meeting  of  company.  In  the  plural,  Om- 
v€Tsaxion\,(jB .) 

To  CONVERT=c8n-verf,  35:  v,  a.  and  n,  lb 
turn  or  change  to  another  form,  substance,  state  or 
purpose ;  to  change  or  turn  to  another  religion ;  or  to 
a  better  course  of  life;  in  an  unusual  but  literal  sense 
to  turn  towards  a  point: — »ev.  To  undergo  a  change. 

CoD-ver'-ttfr,  3d :  $,    One  that  makes  converts. 

Con-ver'-ti-ble>  105, 101 :  a.  Susceptible  of  change ; 
interchangeable. 

Con-ver'-tt-bly)  105:  ad*    Reciprocally. 

Con-ver'-ti-biK'-i-ty,  t.  Possibility  of  being  coo- 
verted;  of  being  interchanged. 

Con-ver'-sion,  (-chun,  147)  t.    Clunge  firom  one 


state  to  another;  chaqge  to  a  holy  life}  change  to 

hange 
as,  "  No  virtue  is  vice,  no  ^ce  is  virtue ;"  the  change 


another  religion ;  interchange  of  term  in  an  argument. 


or  reduction  of  a  fTaottonal  equation  loan  Integral  one. 
Con-verse^-ly,  ad.    With  change  of  order  1   reel- 

procally. 
Con'-yert,  83 :  t.    A  person  converted. 
Con'-ver-tite,  *.    A  convert.  [Shake.] 
Con'-verse,  a.  And  t.    Opposite  reciprocally: — *. 

Opposite  reciprocal  proposition.— See  other  senses  of 

this  word  under  To  Converse. 
CONV£X,  coii'-vgck9,  154:  a.  and  «.   Rising  or 

swelling  externally  into  a  spherical  form,  opposed  to 

concave. — i.  A  convex  body. 
Con'-vea?-ly,  105 :  ad.    In  a  convex  ibrm. 
Con'-vex-ne«8, «.    Convexity. 
Con-vexed')  (-v^kst,  1 14«  143)  a.  Made  convex. 
Cbn»vej/«ed-ljf)  od.    In  a  convex  form. 
Con-vex'-i-tyf  ».    spheroidical  protuberance. 
Con-vex'-o-cora'^-cave,  158:  a.    Convex  on   one 

side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 
Cou-vedr'-o-COn''-vejr,  a.    Convex  on  both  sides. 
To  CONVEY=rc6u-vaii',  100 :  v.  a.    To  carry;  to 

hand  from  one  to  another:  to  remove  secretly;  to 

transmit;  to  transfer;  to  deliver;  to  impart. 
Con-vey'-a-bl^,  a.   That  may  be  conveyed. 
Con-vey'-er,  36  :  «.    He  or  that  which  conveys, 
Con-vey'-ance,  12:  •.    The  act  of  removing;  the 

thing  removed;  the  means  by  which  it  is  removed; 


Tb*  tlcn  ^  b  UMd  aAer  modei  of  •pcHlog  tbat  have  bo  irregularity  of  lound. 

r«)iioffaii/f  •  mish-un,  t,  e.  mitsion,  165  :  vtzh-un,  1.  e.  vitim,  165 :  VHn,  166 :  ftiSn,  169. 
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the  net  of  traotforring  property;   the  deed  which 

traiufeTt. 
Con-vejf'-<ra-Cer,  t.    A  lawyer  who  draw*  writing* 

by  which  property  U  transferred. 
CoD-ve/*^n-cing, «.  The  biulncn  of  a  coDveyancer. 

CONVlCINmr,  chn-vk-cW^-t^  t.  Nel^. 
bourhood. 

7b  CONVICT.— See  under  the  next  word. 

ro  CONVINCE==c6n-vtna',  r.  a.  Uterally  to 
vanquish  or  subdue ;  appropriatelv,  to  sutxlue  the 
opnositkmof  the  mind  to  truth;  to  force  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  a  contested  proposition ;  its  literal  sense 
will  be  found  in  old  nutliors;  also,  to  evince,  to  prove, 
(a  sense  lilcewise  obs.,)  and  frequently  in  the  uible, 
to  convict. 

Cou-vin'-K^er,  t.    He  or  timt  which  conWnces. 

Con-viD''-C»-bl^»  a.    Capable  of  conviction. 

Con-vin'-cing-ly>  ad.    So  as  to  compel  assent 

Con-vin'-cing-ne«,  t.    The  power  of  convincing. 

Con-vince'-ment,  t.    Conviction.  [Obs.] 

Con-vic'-/ioD,  89 :  t.  Tlie  act  of  convincing ;  state 
(^  beiag  oonvinctyl  i  confutation.— See  also  lower. 

Con-vic-ti ve,  a.     Hnving  the  power  of  convincing. 

To  Con-vict',  V,  a.  To  subdue  the  opjiosition  to 
truth  by  proving  a  char;^e  against  one,  or  to  prove  him 
guilty  I  to  show  by  proof  or  e%-idence;  in  ol«l  authors, 
to  convince. 

Con-vic'-/ion,  t.    A  finding  guilty. — See  also  above. 

Con-vic'-tive,  a.    Having  the  power  of  convicting. 

Con'-VICT,  83  :  s.  One  found  guilty  of  crime  ;  a 
felon. 

CON  Vinous,  cSn-vish'-'ui,  a.  Reproachftil. 
[Obs.] 

7bCONVlVE=c6n-vm',  r.  al   To  fcnst.  [Obs.] 

Con-viv'-t-al,  146:  a.    Festive ;  social. 

Con-viv'-+-al''-i-ty,  84,  105 :  «.   Festivity. 

7b  CON  VOKE=c6n-vokc',  r.  a.  To  call  together. 

To  Con'>VO-cate,  v.  a    To  convoke ;  to  summon. 

CoD'-VO-ca"-/toD,  89 :  i.  The  summoning  of  an 
assembly;  an  assembly,  particularly  of  the  clerg>-,  or 
of  the  members  or  heaot  of  a  university. 

To  CONVOLVE=c6n-v6lvi',  v.  a.  To  roll  to- 
gether. 

Con'^-vo-lu'-ted.  109:  a.  Twisted;  rolled  upon 
itself.    Con'-vo-Iate  is  also  used. 

Con'-vo-li/'-/ion,  109,  89:  *.  The  act  of  rolling 
together;  the  state  of  being  rolletl  into;  a  twisting. 

Con-VOl'-VU-LUS,  f.   The  flower  bindweed. 

To  CONVOY==c6n-vo/,  29 :  v,  a.  To  accom. 
pany  by  land  or  sea  for  the  sake  of  defending.  (If 
pertom  only  are  to  be  defended.  To  escort  is  specially 
used.) 

Con'-voy,  81  :  t.  An  attendant  force  on  a  voyage  or 
joiurney  tor  the  purpose  of  defence ;  the  act  of  con- 
voyinc;  and  in  old  authors,  conveyance.  To  Convoy, 
and  To  Convey,  being  originally  related. 

roCONVULSE=c6n-vulw',  v.  a.  To  draw  or 
contract,  as  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body ;  to 
aflect  by  spasms )  to  shake  by  any  strong  irr<^ilar 
action. 

Con-vuP-sive,  105:  a.   Tending  to  convulse. 

Con-vui'-stve-Iyf  ad.    In  an  agitated  manner. 

Con-vul'-«on,  (-shun,  147)  «.  Tumult;  disturb- 
ance; an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and 
muscles  by  which  the  body  and  limbs  are  distorted. 

CONY,  co'-n^,  «.     A  rabbit.    It  is  (kmiliarly  pro- 

Dounced  cun'-e^;  (116)  the  ibrmer  or  regular  pro- 
nunciation is  that  proper  for  solemn  reading. 

Con"-^-bur'-rour,  108 :  «.    Rabbit  holes. 

7b  COO=cOD,  V.  ti.    To  cry  as  a  dove  or  pigeon. 

Coo'-inff,  t.    Invitation,  as  tlie  note  of  the  dove. 

7b  COOK=cCok,  123  :  r.  ».    To  cry  a*  the  cuckoo. 

7b  COOK,c65k,r.  a.    To  boil,  to  bake,   lo  roast. 


or  otherwise  dress  for  eating;  to  prepare  for  say 

purpose. 
Cook,  «.    One  whose  buidness  is  to  coak. 
Cook'-er-y,  s.  Tlie  art  or  praAice  of  cooking. 
9^  Among  the  oomponnds  are  Ceofc'-roMi,  (in  a  slup.) 

and  Cook  •nwid. 
COOLsC(?Vl,  a.  and  «.    Approaclung  to  cold ;  ten. 

perate;  not  sealous;  not  ardent;  not  foDd>-«.  Free- 

dom  fkrom  heat 
7b  Cool,  V.  a.  and  m.    To  make  cool;  to  allay  heat; 

to  quiet  passion : — nen.  To  grow  less  hot;  to  lose  tbe 

heat  r^  excitement  or  passion ;  to  become  IndiffeicBt. 

Cool'-ljr,  UiL  Withoat  heat  or  sharp  oold ;  iadiflSneadj; 

calmly. 
Cool'-ish,  a.    Ra^rcool. 

Cool'-ness,  «.  A  moderate  degree  of  cold ;  indiflefenee ; 

disinclination. 
Cool'-er,  36 :  t.    That  which  cools ;  a  medicine  lir 

cooling  Uie  body ;  a  vessel  for  cooling  fiuids,  Itc 

COOLY=cu5'-l^  «.    An  Indian  road-porter. 
COOM^tSSm,  s.    Soot  that  gathers  over  an  ores; 
dust  or  dirt  that  works  out  of  a  machine. 

COOMB,  cGOm,  156  :  «.  A  measure  of  tour  bosbwR 

COOP=cQ5p,  8.  Originally,  a  cssk  or  barrel ;  heow, 
a  woollen  enclosure  generally ;  a  pen  for  small  animak : 
a  tumbrel  or  close  cart  In  old  authors.  Cafr  ahA  Ta 
Cub  are  found  (pronounced  no  doubt  coob.  «e«  Ui) 
with  nearly  the  same  sense  as  Coop  and  To  Coop. 

To  Coop,  V.  a.  To  put  in  a  coop ;  to  confine  in  a 
narrow  compass ;  to  straiten. 

Coop'-er,  1 18,  36  :  «.    One  that  mnkes  barrels. 
Coop'-er-age,  129,  99 :  «.    The  work  or  workihop 
of  a  cooper ;  allowance  or  pay  for  cooper's  work. 

7b  CO-OPERATE*- ci-6p'-«r-it«,  «.  n.  To 
labour  jointly;  (see  Co-;}  to  concur  in  the  sase 
effect 

Co-op"-€r-a'-tor,  38 :  t.    A  johit  operator. 
Co-op"-er-a'-ti  ve,  1 05 :  a,   Promotwg  a  comown 

end. 
Co-op'-er-a''-/ion,  89 :  t.    Joint  opeiatkm. 

7b  C0-0PTATE«ci-6p'-tAt<,  ».  a.  To  daw* 

jointly. 
Co'-K)p-ta"-/ion,  89  :  •.    Choice ;  adoption. 

CO-ORDINATE,cA-or'-d^nAti,  105:  a.  Holdlajt 
the  same  rank;  not  subordinate.  It  is  used  as  a  ooon 
plural.  Co-ordinates,  in  conio  sections,  to  signify  the 
absciss  and  its  ordinates  taken  in  co^juaetion. 

Co-or'-di-nate-ly,  ad.   In  the  same  rank. 

Co-or'-di-nate-ness,  «.  Equality  of  rank. 

Co-or'-di-na"-/ion,  t.    The   state  of  holding  oqnfti 

rank  with  regard  to  what  is  higher  or  lower. 
COOT>=K;SQt,  «.    A  small  black  waterfowl 
COP»c5p,  f.    The  head  or  top  of  any  tiling.  [Obs] 
Cop'-o-tain,  98,  99  :  a.    High-raised ;  pointed. 
Copp^-rf,  (copt,  114, 143)  Cop'-pM,  a.   RWa« 

conically. 
Cop'-land,  »,    Ground  terminating  in  a  cop. 
COPALaxco'-pai,  f.    A  name  applied  to  vsiioas 

resins  or  gums  of  Mexico. 
Co-PAl'-B.<l,  9.  A  balsam :  also.  Copayva,  Capiri,  See. 

CO-PARCENER^c^-par^-c^ner,  *.  One  who 
has  equal  share  with  others  in  a  patrimonial  is* 
heritance.  • 

Co-par'-ce-nar-jf,  (-n5r-4^)  t.  Joint  heirship. 

Co-paiZ-ce-ny,  «.    An  equsU  share  of  an  inberitaaes. 

CO-PAR'mENT.— See  Compartment  under  To 
Compart 

CO-PARTNER=cA-part'.nfr,36:  •.  Ashaiw. 

(^part^-nfr-«hip,  s.    Joint  concern  in  basittess. 

COPE=-copc,  #.  (Compare  Cop.)  A  cover  for  *• 
head;  a  vestment  worn  in  sacred  ministrations;  say 
tiling  spread  or  extended  over  the  head.    la  oi*' 


Th«  •ch«mm  entirt,  and  ib»  ]>rln€ip1ea  to  which  tht  numhcrs  rsl«r,  precede  Um  Dktioeary. 

fowtUi  Mtt'-wi^:  clt&p'-roait :  p3-pA':  li«:  gdod:  /QO,  i.  f.^Vir,  55:  a,t,v&c.  Mft/^171. 
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avtiiora  It  may  be  fauDd  for  Cop  in  literal  ami  fign- 
latire  censca. 

7«  Cope,  r.  *§,  To  cover  as  with  a  cope. — See  oUier 
seii««  io  tbe  next  class. 

CcZ-piDg.  f.  Tlw  top  of  a  wall,  which  comes  over  it 
asan[rtial  shelter. 

Tm  COP£so5p«,  r.  n.  To  contend,  to  striTe,  to 
Asal  emulaxively :  |»roper1v  firflowed  bv  with,  which, 
ia  ^akspewe  uid  other  old  writers,  sujfers  ellipsis  in 
mmmy  paseage*.  but  is  alwuys  understood  except  when 
the  mraniny  ia  that  assigned  to  the  verb  in  the  pre- 


Copcf^-moD,  «.    A  dealer ;  a  chapman.  [Obs.] 
Cope^olllfttey  1.    A   striver   in  IHendshlp ;  a  eom- 

psaioo.     It  is  l^ss  likely  to  mean  one  living  under  the 

same  cope  or  roof'  [Obs.] 

COPERNICAN,  c^per'-D^-c^^n,  a.    Belating  to 
1^  aod«ra  9kAmx  system,  or  that  of  Copernicus. 

COPHOSIS,  c6-fo'-8ig,  163,  86 : «.  Dniness  of  any 


COPIEB See  under  Copy. 

COPING. — See  under  Cope. 

COPIOUS,  co'-p^-ds,  a.    Plentiful :  not  concise. 
Co'-pKom-ly,  €uL    Abundantly;  not  barrenly. 
Co^-pi  wmn  ngw>  t .    Benty ;  exuberance ;  dURuivn. 
COPLAND,  COfPPED.— See  under  Cop. 
C0PO3»cop'-d6a,  f.    Morbid  lassitude. 
COPPEL. — See  CnpeL 
COPPER,  cop'-per,  36  :  t .  and  a,   A  metal  of  a 

pste  i«d  eolonr  tinned  with  yellow ;  a  vessel  made  with 

copper,  particularly  a  large  boiler ;  coin  made  nf  oopprr ; 

in  which  last  senses,  it  is  liable  to  the  plural  number : 

— «L  CoBsisting  of  copper. 

Te  Cop''-p^r,  r.  a.    To  cover  with  copper. 
Cop''per-y,  a.    Containing  copper ;  like  copper. 

Cor^-rBB-aSy  t.  Sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol : 
Ua  would  seem  the  appropriate  meaning;  yet  the 
■ame  is  more  frequently  used  tot  the  sulphate  of  iron 
or  green  vitrioL 

O  Aaamg  the  compounds  are,  Cop'per-Mtomed,  Cop^per- 
aose.  (a  burly  noee,)  Coffper^lattt  (a  jplute  ftv  im- 
fywinnt  also  an  impression  taken.)  Coffner^mth, 
Ctf^jterttorm,  (that  eate  into  the  o^iper  of  ships.)  &c. 

COPPICE,  c5p'-pi98,  105  : 1  «.   A  wood  of  small 

C0PS&»^p8,  189 :  J  growth,   such   as   is 

oAea  cut  fox  fheL 
Te  Cop«e,  v.  u.    To  preserve  underwood. 
Cop'^-fliy,  a.    Abounding  with  copses. 
COPPLEL—See  under  Cop. 
COPPLE-DUST.— See  Cupel-dust. 
C0PPLE-STONES-— See  Cob. 
C0PnC«rc5p'-tic  a.  and  »,    Pertaining  to  the 

Copia  or  Egyptians :— f .  The  language  of  the  Copta. 

COPULA  =»c5p'-&-ld,  f.  That  which  Joins;  in 
logic,  that  which  loins  the  subject  and  predicate;  in 
meiiidae,  that  which  joins  the  bones,  a  ligament. 

7e  Cop'-ti-late,  v.  a,  and  ».  To  unite,  to  conjoin : 

— ttem.  To  come  together  sexually. 
Cof^HJ-late,  a.    Joined.  [Little  used.] 
Cop'-u-la'-tive,  105:  a,  and  t.   That  unites  or 

cooples;  in  grammar,  uniting  the  sense  as  well  as  the 

wam»:—t.    A  copulative  conjunction. 

Cop'-a-la'^^-tion,  f.    TIm  act  of  joining:  coition. 

COP\rs=cdp'4%,  105:  «.  That  which  is  imiteted 
from  an  original  pattern;  a  transcript;  one  <^  a  number 
of  hooks  printed  firom  the  name  original ;  a  picture  or 
rtatae  Ibnned  from  a  pattern :  also  that  which  is  to  be 
copied,  aa  a  pattern  to  write  from ;  the  autograph  or 
Qngia»l  after  whieh  the  compositor  sete  his  type. 

To  Cop'^-jf,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  transcribe;  to  write 

after  an  origimd;  to  imitote^--ae«.  To  imitete. 
Cop'-i-eTf  36 :  t.   One  who  copies. 
Cop'-jf-ist^  #•    A  transcriber ;  a  plagiary. 


Cop'-y-hold,  (-}iAl«J,  116)  jr.  A  tenure  for  which 
the  tenaut  has  uothing  to  sliow  but  the  copy  of  tht> 
rolls  or  enrolment  ma«fe  by  tbe  lord's  court  ou  his  ail- 
mission  to  any  parcel  of  land. 

Cop'-y-ri^At,  (-rltt,  115,  162)  «.  The  property 
which  an  author  or  his  assignee  has  in  a  literary  work. 

COQUETTE,  cA-k«t',  [Fr.]  170 :  *.  a  vain  girl 
who  attracte  amorous  advances,  and  rejects  them  for 
others. 

Co-^tfet'-tish,  a.    Befitting  a  coquette. 

Co-yuet'-ry,  *.    Deceit  In  love. 

To  Co-quet\  V.  a.   and  «.    To  jilt: — neu.  To 

trifle  iu  kne. 
CORACLE,  cor'-d-cl,  101:  *.    A  boat  made  by 

leather  stretched  on  wicker-work. 

CORACOID»o5r'-d-coid,  a.  Shaped  as  a  crow's 
beak. 

C0RAL=sc6r'-ai,  129,  12:  *.  and  o.  A  hard 
subfttance,  red.  white,  or  black,  found  iu  the  ocean  ad- 
hering to  other  substances,  formerly  supposed  a  vcge- 
Uble,  but  now  esteemed  a  congeries  of  animals;  a 

Siece  of  coral,  generally  set  in  gold  or  silver  with  small 
p\]»,  which  children  wear  about  the  neck: — adj. 
Made  of  coral. 
Cor'-al-line,  (-Itn,  105)  a.  and  t  Consisting  of 
coral: — t.  The  general  name  of  a  number  of  sub- 
marine  substences  of  a  doubtfhl  nature,  under  which 
Coral,  the  most  prominent  of  the  whole  class,  is 
included. 

Cor"-al-li-form',  38  :  a.    Formed  as  coral. 

Cor'-^l-Ioid,  or  Cor'-aHoid''-al,  o.  Like  coral. 

Cor'-al-la"-c^oi«,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  coral. 

Cor'-al-lite,  «.    A  petrifhetion  like  a  coral. 

ft>  Among  the  compounds  are.  Cot^aitrre,  and  Cor'al- 
wort,  so  named  firom  slight  resemblances  of  colour  or 
shape. 

CORANTsrc^-rSnt',  f.  A  word  derived  from  a 
French  verb  signifying  To  run,  and  found  in  old 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  dance  otherwise  called 
Coran'to ;  and  also  used  to  signify  a  courier. 

CORBAN^cor'-bcin,  12:  «.  Among  the  Jews, 
an  offering  which  had  life,  in  distinction  fix>m  the 
Mincha,  or  an  offering  without  life.— See  also  in  the 
next  cUiss. 

CORB=ctMsrb,  37 :  «.  A  basket  used  in  coaleries. 
Cor'-B^N,  12:  f.  An  alms-basket — See  also  above. 
Cok'-B£/l,  r-b^l,  120)  s.   A  littie  basket  filled  with 

earth,  used  in  numbers  on  a  parapet  in  a  siege. 
Cor'-BBI.,   s.    The   representation    of  a   basket   in 

architecture ;  the  vase  of  the  Corinthian  column ;  a 

niche  in  a  wall  for  a  figure  or  statue. 

CORD»ct«rd,  t.  A  rope,  or  thicker  kind  of  string ; 
a  quantity  of  wood  originaUv  measured  by  the  cord 


that  bound  it;  it  is  a  pile  8  feet  long,  4  high,  and  4 
brood.    Cord  '-wood  is  wood  piled  up  for  fheL 
To  Cord,  v.  a.    To  bind  with  cord. 


Cor''>dage,  99 :  «.  Cords  and  ropes  collectively. 
Cor'-ded,  a.  Bound  with  oord ;  ready  to  be  measured 

with  a  cord ;  striped^or  ftarrowed  as  by  cords. 
Cor'-db-LIBr">  (-leer,  103)  #.    A  Franciscan  friar, 

so  named  fh)m  the  cord  worn  as  a  girdle. 
Cor'-dojv,  cor'-doanjf,  [Fr.]   170 :  «.    A  row  of 

stones  iu  fortification ;  a  line  or  military  posto. 
CoR'-Di;-ROy,  «•    Stout  corded  cotton  cloth. 
CORDATED,  CORDIAL,  &c— See  under  Core. 

CORDOVAN=COr^-dA-v&n',  *.  A  Spanish  leather 

originallv  firom  Cordova  in  Spain:  it  Ls  often  called 

Cord'-naln. 
CoRi/-WAiN-£K,  «•    A  shoemaker,  though  properly 

a  worker  in  Cordovan :  often  shortened  iuto  Cor'-di-ner. 
COR£=Cort,  47  :  «.  The  heart  or  inner  pait  of  any 

thing,  particularly  of  fruit 
Cor'-da-tbo,  Cou'-Di-yoRM,  37 :  a.    In  the  form 

of  a  heart. 


TIm  •!(«=:  is  ussdsftermodn  of  tpsUiactluitlMvt  aotn«galarityofs0nad. 

Oommma.     .  miih-un,i.  e.  mtttton.  165  :  vizh-UD,  t.  e«  vision,  165  :  Oiin,  166 :  ^ln>  166. 
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0:>Tlie  former  word  is  not  equivaWnt  to  the  Latia 
Cor-da'-tu8. 

Cor'-d/-^i.,  (cor'-d^-al,  146,  147')  a,  and  «. 
Proceeding  from  the  heart,  hearty,  sincere;  giving 
force  to  the  heart,  cheering,  invigorating : — s.  A  medi- 
cine or  drink  for  quickening  the  spirits ;  any  thing 
that  comroris  or  exhilarates. 

Coi^-di-al-ly,  105:  arf.    Sincerely;  heartily. 

Cor'-^i-aP-t-ty,  84,  85:  $,  Behition  to  the  heart; 
warmth  of  manner;  sincerity. 

CORED^co'urd,  47:  a.  In  (he  herring  fishery, 
cured  to  a  certain  degree. 

CORUCEOUS,  cAr44-a'-8h»ii8,  48,  147:  a. 
Consisting  of  leather,  or  of  a  substance  resembling 
leather. 

CORIANDER,  cire4-«n'-dfr,  48:  t.  Aplimt; 
a  hot  seed  from  it  used  as  a  carminative. 

CORlNTH^cSr'-tntt,  *.  A  city  In  Greece  noted 
among  other  things  for  its  fruits,  its  licentiousness, 
and  architecture-  it  is  the  original  word  for  what  we 
now  call  a  currant,  which  is  a  corruption  of  it. 

Cor-in'-M«-an,  (c6r-nn'-(*^-5ii,)  a,  and  t.  Per- 
taining to  Corinth:  of  the  third  kind  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, Doric  and  Ionic  being  the  others ;  licentious : 
— f.  A  gay  licentious  person. 

CORKssclMsrk,  37  :  «.  a  glandiferous  tree  growing 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  whose  bark  is  used  for  making 
stopples  i  that  whidi  is  made  of  coric,  particularly  a 
stopple. 

Cor'-ky,  105  :  a.     Consisting  of  cork ;  resembling 

oork  in  colour  or  fhngousness ;  tough. 
To  Cork,  V.  a.  To  stop  with  corks;  to  bung;  to  stop 

up  or  confine. 
Cork'-scrjbit,  (-scroo,  109)  t.   A  screw  to  draw 

oorks. 
Cork'-ino-pin,  a.  A  pin  of  large  size,  used  formerly 

in  attaching  the  female  head  dress  to  a  cork  mould. 

CORMORANT=cor'-mi-rant,  ».  A  voraobos 
bird,  the  water-raven,  that  preys  on  fish;  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Conmi  vorant :  a  glutton. 

CORN=ci«rn,  37  :  *.  The  seeds  that  grow  in  ears, 
not  in  pods  ;  grain  unrcapod,  particularly  wheat ; 
more  comprehensively,  grain  of  all  kinds }  any  minute 
particle.    See  also  under  Corneous. 

To  Corn,  v.  a.  To  form  into  grains,  to  granulate ;  to 
sprinkle  with  grains  of  salt,  to  cure  by  salting. 

Corn'-bind,  (-bintd,  115)  •.  Climbing  buckwheat. 

Corn'-crake,  t.  A  bird  with  a  shrill  cry  that  fre. 
quents  corn-fields. 

Corn'-floor,  (-flAre,  132)  #.  A  floor  for  storing  com. 

CorD^-ing>hoti8e«  t*  A  house  where  gunpowder  is 
granulated. 

Corn'-pipe,  «.  A  pipe  made  by  slitting  the  joint  of  a 
green  stalk  of  com. 

tt^  The  other  compounds  are  numerous ;  Corn'-bUtde, 
Com* -chandler, Com'jieU, O/rn'land,  Com' loft, Orm'- 
meter,  and  Corn'  mill,  explun  their  own  meaning;  and 
Corn'^lag,  Cornf-Jlnwer,  Corn' -mar  if  gold,  Cum'-parstet/, 
Com'-rodut,  Com'-rote,  Cam'-sallaa,  and  Com'-moM, 
are  plants.    Com-beef  is  properly  Corned-beef 

CORNELIAN,  cor-ne'-l^-an,  146:  «.  A  stone 
of  a  deep  red  flesh  e<^oar,  and  hence  often  written 
Caraelian. 

CORNEL,  CORNELIAN  TREE.— See  under 
the  foUdwin?. 

CORNEOUS,  cor'-ni-ug,  120:  a.  Homy. 
Cor'-ni-cif,  105, 101  :  s.  A  liuie  hom. 
Cor-nic'-u-late,   a.     Homed,   a   term    applied    to 

plants  which  produce  many  distinct  horned  pods. 
Cor*-ni-forin,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  horns. 
Cor-ni^'-er-ows,  (-ntd'-g^r-us)  a.  Having  horns. 
Coa'-Nr,  a.  Hard  or  strong  like  hom. 
Corn,  t.  An  indurated  homy  wart  on  the  feet. 
Corn'-cut-tf  r>  «.  One  who  professes  to  cure  eoms. 

Tbswbcmn  Mtir*.  aoA  the  priadptos  to  wliMi 

FowtU:  giW-^w^:  chip'-mSn :  pd-pi':  li«: 
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Cor'-ne-a,  «.  The  homy  coat  of  tiie  eye. 

Cor'-nel,  or  Cor-ne'-li-fln-tree,  «.  A  tree  besriaf 
the  cornelian  cherry,  so  named  from  the  homy  or  hard 
nature  of  its  wood. 

Coa'-NKTy  $,  An  instnuient  made  of  hom  :  so  is- 
strament  of  a  wiuding  shape  like  a  hom  of  tfti 
nature  of  a  trumpet  See  also  lower,  and  likevise 
under  Coronal. 

Cor'-net-^r,  or  Cor^-nitt,  t .    A  pUyer  on  a  eoreet 

Cor'-nage,  «.  A  tenure  which  obliges  tibe  tenntto 
give  notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  hom. 

Cor'-na-mute,  b.  A  rustic  flute  or  horn. 

CoH-nu-co^-pi-a,  *.  The  horn  of  plenty. 

CoK-Nu'-TO,  9,  He  who  wears  boms,  a  cockold. 

To  Cor-nute',  v,  a.  To  bestow  horns,  to  cickold. 

Cor'-nbt,  «.  Anciently,  a  tnx^  of  horse,  soBuayu 
had  a  comet  belonging  to  them ;  also  a  flsgor  ta^ 
which  the  bearer  was  to  move  forward  when  ths  eonet 
sounded,  the  tmmpet  being  the  signal  for  Uie  soidiitn 
to  move  forward  without  the  ensigns.  Hence  tht 
modem  signification  of  CtuiMt,  namely,  tb«  ofteer 
that  bears  the  standard  of  a  cavalry  tnop.— Sse  sl« 
above,  and  under  CoronaL 

Cor'-net-cy,  9.  The  commission  of  a  coneL 

CORNER=cor'-n^r,  36 :  *,  An  angle ;  a  seent 
or  remote  place ;  the  extremities,  the  atmoctUaiit 

Cor'-nercd,  (-nerd,  114)  a.  Having  corners. 

Cor'^-ner-stone',  «.  The  stone  which  onites  fiie  two 
stones  at  the  comer ;  the  prindpal  stone. 

Cor'-ner-wite,  (-wixe,  151)  ad.  Diagonally. 

CORNET,  &c  CORN ETER-— See  ander  Cor 

neous. 
CORNICE.— See  noder  Coronal. 
CORNICLE,  CORNICULATE,  Ac.  CORNY, 

&c.  CORNUTO,  &c  CORNUCOPIA.-S« 

under  Coraeotis. 
CORNISH,  cor'-ntsh,  a.  Ftrtaining  to  CotnwilL 
CORODY. — See  Corrody.  under  To  Corrode. 
COROLLARY,  CORONA,  &&— See  in  the  oat 

class. 
CORONAL^cSr'-A  nal,  129  :    #.  and  a.   A 

crown ;  a  wreath ;  a  garland.  [Spanser.>-a.  Psitste- 

ing  to  the  top  of  the  head. 

Cor'-o-nar-y  C-nar-l^  a,    Belatfaig  to  a  crown ; 

{)laoed  as  a  crown  j  resembling  a  garland  or  wisstfa, 
n  which  sense  it  is  often  used  in  Anatomy. 
Cor'-o-na"-/ion,  89  :  #.     The  act  or  solsmaity  of 

crowning  a  king  ;  the  pomp  or  assembly  present. 
Cor'-o-ner,  t.     An  officer  whose  office  is  ooaosfned 

principally  with  pleas  of  the  crown.    One  diief  ptrt 

of  hit  duty  is,  to  inquire  into  the  maantr  of  soy 

sudden  deatli. 
Cor'-c-uet,  *.    A  ciown  worn  by  the  nobility  J  » 

ornamental  head  dress ;  something  that  snmottsti. 
Cor'-net, «.    A  contraction  of  Coronet,  used  u  Ae 

name  of  that  part  of  a  horse's  hoof  that  dieoUaj 

surmounts  the  rest — See  also  under  Comeoiu. 
Cor'-nice,  (cor'-niss,  105)  *.  The  hi^i«t  pw9«*«» 

of  a  wall  or  column. 
Cor'-o-nule,  *.  The  coronet  or  downy  tuft  on  serf"- 
Co-Ro'-NA,  2 :  «.    The  Latin  word  for  ciowo.  tlie 

parent  of  the  preceding  words,  applied  in  arcWtoctarp, 

to  the  large  flat  member  of  a  cornice  croirniaff  v» 

entablature. 
Co-ron'-i-form,  92 :  a.  Hcring  the  form  of »  cw*"- 
Co-rol'-la,  2 :  «.  The  Latin  word  tat  a  UtUecrow^ 

applied  in  botany  to  the  flower  leaves  or  f<^^ 

•urroond  the  paila  of  flrncUfieation.    It  is  oflea  •«»»• 

ened  into  Cor'- at 
Cor'-ol-ia"-ceo«8,  (-sh'us,  147)  0.   Pw«iinln«to 

a  coraL  . 

Cou'-oL-LJH-r,  (cSr'-SI-iar-l^i)  ».    n»»  ^ 

comes  as  a  finish  or  little  crown  to  the  '^[J' '^ 

elusion  or  inference  fhwn  a  propoaition  that  B*  ''^" 

proved. 
the  aaaabstB  rsfctv  prsesdls  tbs  DMIoasiy. 
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CORPORAL«cor'-pA-ral,  #.  The  lowest  officer 
of  iofiiotrT ;  a  naral  officer  of  timiUr  degree.  This 
vod  U  a  eomiptioo  of  Cap'-oiml :  Compare  Captain. 

C0RPORAL=cor'-pA-ral,  a.  ReUting  to  the 
bsdf:  brbofiiig  to  the  body;  material  not  spiritual, 
la  tbs  ksC  lenae  CmrporetU  U  now  more  commuoly 

Co/'pO'Taif «.  A  UiMn  dodi  used  in  the  Roman 
ckuch  to  cover  the  saered  dements  (the  body  and 
biood)  in  the  eucharist;  it  was  also  called  Cor'- 
po-ru.  Hence  the  expression.  Corporal  oath.  fh>m  the 
tadnt  osajipe  of  toncning  the  corporal  while  swearing. 

CV*po-nil-ly,  ad.  Bodily. 

€o-po-raK-fr-tsr»  «.  The  qnality  of  being  embodied. 
•>See  ilso  bver. 

Cot^-FD-SJiTX,  a.  United  in  a  body  or  oommnnity ; 
mkki  to  Ml  ia  l^aJ  pTocesses  as  an  indiridna] ; 
poB^:  Hdtod. 

CoK-po-rate-ljr>  od.  In  a  corporate  capacity. 

CV-po-rite-Das,  t.  The  state  of  a  body  corporate. 

(V-po-raF-i-ty,  84:  *.  Confraternity. 

CoT'-po-ra^-ZMD,  89 :  f.  A  body  politic  chartered 
to  kre  a  common  seal,  one  head  officer  or  more,  and 
Mnben,  able  by  their  commoti  consent  to  grant  or 
Beam  say  thing  within  the  compass  of  their  charter. 

C<f^(cort,  [Fr.]  170)  *.  A  body  of  troops.  The 
onkofraphT  b  the  eame  forthe  plnnl,  but  it  is  then 
prwiwsmi  as  if  written  caret. 

CoMrf'ME'jhf  90 :  a.  Having  a  body,  not  spiritual. 

CoTOWNu  is  out  of  nae.' 
Cof-p(/>re-aI-ijr,  ad.    In  a  material  form  w  manner. 
Cor-p</-re-flI>ist,  f.  A  materialist. 
^'fO-re'-i-tjf,  s.  Tli«  state  of  having  a  body. 

^-ro-BAHTf  (-zantt  151)  «.  A  volatile  meteor 
MHtecs  seen  about  the  riggings  of  shipe :  firom  the 
It^laa  CWm  5aato. 

^^^xnu,  189 :  t.  A  dead  body,  a  corse. 

Cflt'-rc-LUfT,  a.  Flesdiy:  bulky. 

Cor'-po-lence,  Cor'-pu-len-cy,  t.  Fleshiness. 

Coi'-n;»-cix»  (cor'-pus-sl,  156,  101)  *.  A  small 
^ }  a  particle  of  matter. 

^-pa/-co-lary  38 :  a.  Relating  to  or  comprising 
C«piKln:  the  oorpnscalar  philosophy  proposes  to 
ittsaat  tat  natural  phenomena  by  the  motion,  figure, 
kc  «(th«  minute  particles  of  matter. 

Cw-pw'-co-la'-rt-aD,  a.  and  *.  Corposcnlar  :— *. 

^afcoeate  fiir  the  oorpnscnlar  philosophy. 

Q>tn,  i.    Literally  the   body;    appropriately,   in 

^'Vw-let,  t.    U^  annoor  for  tfaa  fcrepart  of  the 

^^•set,  f.    Thai  which  is  wont  ronnd  the  body,  a 

^m.  or  stay. 
7»C0RRADE»cdr-radc',  v.  a.    To  scrape  to- 

r*« ;  (See  Co- :)  to  mb  olf. 
^OaRADUTlON,  c5r-ri'-d^a''-8huD,  89:*. 

^^<!^*ortioB  of  raya  in  one  point. — See  Co-. 

^«  C0RRECT=sc6r-r*ct',  v.  a.    To  amend;  to 

■Ktty ;  to  take  away  fluilto;  to  punish, 
^-tect',  a.  Free  from  Guilts  ;  accurate. 
C«r-rect'-ljr,  ad.  Aocnratdy ;  without  fisvlte. 
Y'^'f^'ntmj  9.  Aecnraey ;  exactness. 
Cof-r«/-tif  e,  o.  and  #.     Having  power  to  obviate 

aybad^aalities:— «.  That  which  has  the  power  of 

*metiag ;  liaiitottoa. 
Cor-fec^^w,  38 :«.  He  or  that  which  corrects. 
^W-Tet/-#ion,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  correcting  ;  punish. 

•eat;  tiadpUae;  anendment;  reprehension. 
J;Of-rec'-«oil-o|,  o.    Tending,  or  Intended  to  correct. 
^^-Wsw-«i.B,  105,  101  :  «.     Capable  of  behig 

^^-aj-«w^-lM,  [Lat]  ff.  yL    Things  to  bo  cor- 
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COR-RBQ^-Z-DOR,  (-r^d'-gl-doF,  103)  ».  The  chief 
magistrate  in  a  Spanish  towo. 

roCORRELATE=coi^-r*-lW,v. «.    To  have 

a  reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and  son. — Sec  Co-. 
Cor'-re-late,  «.    One  that   stonds  in  the  opposite 

relation.     Correlative  b  now  used. 
Cor-rel'-a-tive,  105:  a,   and  «.     Having  a  red- 

procal  relation: — «.    He  or  that    which   stands  in 

reciprocal  relatton. 

Cor-rel'-a-tive-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  a  correlative  manner. 
Cor-rel'-a-ti've-ness,  *.  The  stote  of  being  correlative, 
Cor'-re-la"-/«on,  «.  Reciprocal  relation. 
COBREPTION,  cor-r^p'-shun,  89:  *.  Reproof. 

To  CORRESPOND=c6r'-r^-sp5nd^  v,  it.  To 
suit }  to  answer;  to  keep  up  the  interchange  of  letters. 

Cor'-re-8poD''-dent,a.aDd  «.  Suitable  •  adapted  : — 
s.  One  who  interchanges  letters. 

Cor'-re-spon''-dent-ly,arf.  In  an  according  manner. 

Cor'-re-Bpon''-dence,     1  s.    Relation  ;     reciprocal 

Cor'-re-8pon"-den-cy,   J  adaptation ;  interchange  of 

letters;  or  of  civilities;  friendship. 
CJor'-re-8pon''-sive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Answerable. 

CORRIDOR,  c6r'-r*-dor^,  129,  105  :  *.  An  aisle 
or  passa^  ;  the  common  way  from  many  chambers, 
and  passing  round  or  through  a  building ;  in  a  fortifi- 
cation, the  covert  way  lying  quite  round  it 

CORRIGIBLE,  CORRIGENDA.— See   under 

To  correct. 
CORRIVAL=cor-ri'-val,  «.  A  fcUow  rival.— See 

Co-. 
Cor-ri'-Vfll-ry,  *.   Competition. 

To  CORRIVATE,  cSi'-rl-vite,  v.  a.    To  unite 

into  one  stream. 
Cor'-n-va''-/ion,  89 :  t.  The  running  of  waters  into 

one  stream. 
To  CORROBORATE==c6r-r6b'-A-rite,  .129 :  v. 

a.  To  confirm  ;  to  establish ;  to  strengthen. 
Cor-rol/-0-rate,  a.    Corroborated.  [Bacon.] 
Cor-rc.b'-o-rant,  12:  a.  and  «.  Strengthening,  con. 

firming  :—s.  A  medicine  that  strengthens. 
Cor-rob"-o-ra'-tive,  105 :  a.  and  t.    Tending  to 

confirm   or    strengthen  >-^-f.   That  which   increases 

strength. 

Cor-roiy-ora^-/ion,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  strengthening 
or  confirming;  confiiviation. 

n  C0RRODE=c6r-rodt',  129  :  r.  a.  To  eat 
away  by  degrees  ;  to  prey  upon ;  to  consume. 

To  Cor-ro'-di-ate,  v,  a.  To  corrode.  [Uti\e  used.] 

Cor-ro'-dent,  a,  and  s.  Having  the  power  of  cor- 
rodioK : — f .  That  which  corrodes. 

Cor-ror-di-blf,  105  :  a.  Capable  of  corroston. 

Cor-ro'-di-bil"-i-ty,  i.  The  quality  of  being  cor- 
rodible. 

CoR-Ko'-s/VE,  (-clfv,  105)  a,  and  #.  Having  the 
power  of  weariuE  away ;  having  the  quality  to  fret  or 
vex  :—s.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  corroding. 

Cor-r(/-Bive-ljr>  105 :  ad.  With  the  power  of  cor- 
roston. 

Cor-r</-«i>e-ne8S,  «.  Acrimony. 

Cor-r(/-s»-bl^,  a,  Corrodible  ;    which  hitter  is  the 

preferable  word. 
Co]»-R(/-5ION>  (-shun,  147)  «.     The  stote  of  being 

eaten  into  or  worn  away  by  degrees. 
Coa'-RO-Dy,  9,    literally,  a  joint  consuming:  (See 

Co- ;)  a  claim  on  a  religtous  house  bv  the  king  or 

another  as  duo  fbr  the  sustentation  of  his  chaplains 

or  others. 

To  CORRUGATE,  c5i'-roo-gAtt,  109 :  ».  a.  To 
wrinkle,  or  purse  up ;  to  eontract  into  little  fblds  or 
rucks. 
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Cor'-rtr-gate,  a.  Wrinkled.  [Young.] 
CoT^'TU'gant,  12:  a.     Having  the  power  of  con- 
tracting into  wrinkles. 

Tfct  s^f      Is  iisnil  nftsf  morlM  of  ■pnlltaf  f hst  hsri  BoirrsgularlCjofMond. 

mtili-uD,  u  €,  mimoih  165 :  Tiih-nD>  i.e.  vm«mi>  165 :  tt7n»  166 :  ^d>  166. 
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Cot^-rw-ga'-tor,  «.    The  moscle  tlut  contract*  or 

wrinklei  the  forehead. 
CoT^'TU'f^a.^'tion,  s.  Contraction  into  wrinkles. 
To  CORRUPT^cor-rupt',  r.  o.  and  i».    To  turn 

from  a  sound  to  a  putrescent  state;  to  deprave;  to 

destroy  integrity ;  to  oribe  i—neu.   To  *  become  putrid ; 

to  lose  purity. 
Cor-nipt')  a.  Tainted  ;  unsound ;  vicious. 
Cor-rupt'->«ry  36  :  s.  He  that  taints  or  vitiates. 
Cor-rupt'-ljf,  ad.  With  corruption ;  viciously. 
Cor-rupt'-nesSf  «.   Putrescence  ;  vice. 
Cor-rupt'-less,  a.  Insusceptible  of  corruption. 
Cor-rup'-tive,  105:    a.     Having  the    quality   of 

vitiating. 
Cor-rupr-Zion,  89  :  «.  The  principle  by  which  bodies 

tend  to    a  separation  of  their  parts,  putrescence; 

matter  or  pus  in  a  sore ;  depravation.  wicKednets;  the 

taint  derived  to  a  man  and  his  issue  by  treason  or 

felony. 

Cor-rup'-ti-blf,  101:  a.    Susceptible  of  destruction 

by  natural  decay ;  susceptible  of  depravation. 
Cor-rup'-ti-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  vitiated. 
Cor-rup'-ti-ble-ne«8,l  .  -  ^um*.  *^u  4^ 

Cor-nif/-t.-.biF-..ty,;  ''  ^<^^^'y  ^  ^  oomH»t«d. 

CORSAIR=cor'-8irt,  t.  A  pirate  ;  or  his  vessel 

CORSE,  CORSELET,  CORSET.— See  under 
Corporal.  . 

CORSNED=rcor«*'-n«cl,  *.  The  bread  of  exe- 
cration, or  ordeal  mouthful  used  formerly  by  an  ac- 
cused nerson  who  wished,  in  swallowing  it,  that  it 
might  destroy  him  if  guilty. 

CORTEGE,  CORTES.— See  under  Court 
CORTEX=cor'-t*cks,  154 :  *.  Bark  or  rind. 
Cor'-ti-cal,  a.  Barky  ;  belonging  to  the  rind. 
Cor'-t»-cate,  Cor"-ti'-ca'-ted,  a.  Resembling  bark. 
Cor'-ti-cose,  (-c6ce,  152)  a.  Full  of  bark. 
Cor-tic'-i-form  (-tis'-s^^wrin)  a,  like  bark. 
Cor'-ti-cif-er-ows,  120:  a.  Producing  bark. 

CORUNDUM=ci-run'-dum,  «.    A  sort  of  ada. 

mantine  earth. 
To  CORUSCATE-cA-rus'-cAte,  v.  a.    To  glitter. 
Co-nis'-cant,  a.  Glittering  by  flashes ;  flashing. 
Cor'-us-ca"-/ton,  s.  Flash ;  quick  vibration  of  light. 

CORVETTE,  cor-vSfc',  [Fr.l  170:  *.  An 
advice  boat;  a  sloop  of  war. — See  Corvetto  under 
Curve. 

C0RVUS=sC0r'-VU8 :  t.  A  military  engine  with  a 
hook  like  a  crow's  beak,  used  by  the  ancient  Romans 
in  boarding  an  enemy's  vessel ;  literally,  a  crow. 

Coi/-vtne,  1 05 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  crow  or  raven. 

CORYBANTIC=.c5r'4-ban''-tick,  a.  Madly 
agitated  or  inflamed,  like  the  Corybantes  or  priests  of 
Cvbele. 

CORYMBUS=ci-rtm'-bu8, «.  Primarily,  a  head 
or  cluster:  a  bunch  of  berries;  a  compounded  disciu 
flower,  such  as  the  daisy  or  common  marigoM.  It  is 
shortened  into  Cor'-ymb. 

Co-rym'-bo«8, 120 :  a.  Consisting  of  corymbs. 

Co-ryra'-bu-loKS,  a.  Having  little  corymbs. 

Co-rym'-bi-a-ted,  a.  Decked  with  ivy  berries. 

Cor'-)in-bif  "-er-OKS,  a.  Bearing  dusters. 

C0RYPHEUS,c5r'4-fe"-us,  163  :  *.  The  leader 
of  the  ancient  dramatic  chorus ;  a  leader  or  chief 

COSCINOMANCY,  cos'^-g^ni-man'-c^si.  87 : 
t.  Divination  by  a  sieve. 

COSECANT==cA-8e'-cant,  «.  The  secant  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  ctmiplement  of  another  arc  to  make 
up  90  degrees.  In  tlte  same  manner  Co^-sine  is  the 
sine,  and  Co-tan'-gent  is  the  tangent,  of  an  arc,  which, 
in  each  cABe,  is  the  complement  of  another  arc. 

COSIER,  co'-zh^r,  147 :  «. 
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COSY,  co'-z^  151 :  a.  (Qutitur,  Fr.)  ChsUy; 

comfbrtablypiaeed  far  chatnng. 
COSMETIC.  c5x-m«t'-%  151 :  t  and  a.  A  pie. 

paratiun  for  improving  'j^auty;    adj.  Beaotxiyiay. 

COSMIC  A  U  c5x'-m^cai,  151:  a,    Genenny. 

relating  to  the  world ;  specially,  risiog  or  settiog  with 

the  sun,  as  opposed  to  ucnmycaL 
CoZ-mi-cal-ly,  ad.  Not  acronycally. 
Cos-MOo'-o-NF,  151 :  «.   The  birth  of  the  Qnimti: 

the  science  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  oniTsne. 
Cu«-mog'-0-Dt8t,  s.  One  learned  in  cosaogony. 

Cos-MOo'-Ki4-PHr  (-fi^«  163^  151 :  s.  ThssdsoN 

or  art  of  describing  the  worid  with  relatioo  to  the 

universe. 
Co9-mo^'Ta-pneT,  t.  A  professor  of  oosmognphy. 
Cos'-mo-grapV-i-cal,  a.  Relating  to  cosmogxapli;. 
Cof'-mo-grapV-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  rdatbg 

to  the  structure  of  the  wtnrld. 
Cofl'-lio-LABB,  151 :  ff.     An  ancient  inslnaieat  far 

measuring  distances  of  the  terrestrial  or  of  the  eelei* 

tial  spheres. 
Coa-uoL'-A-TORrT,  151,  129:  •.  The  worihippw. 

to  the  world  and  its  parts  by  heathens. 
Cos-MOL'-o-or,  151,  87  :  8,     A  treatise  on,  ortba 

doctrine  of  the  universe,  its  structure  and  its  psits, 
Co*-mom>-gi8^  s.  One  versed  in  cosmology. 
Co/-mo-lo^''-»-cai,  a.  Relating  to  cosmology. 
Cofi-MOM'-B-TRr,  151 :  s.  The  measurement  of  tbi 

world  by  degrees  and  minutes. 
Coai'-i«o-PLA8"-Tic,  151  :  a.  World-fcnning. 
Coa'-MO-POL"-l-T4N,    Co9-MOP'-0-I.ITB,    151:   I. 

A  citixen  of  the  world. 
Cos^-MO-ra'^-IM,  151  :  f.  a  view  or  series  of  ris" 

of  the  worid ;  a  comprehensive  painting. 
COSS^cSss,  t.    One  and  a  half  mUe.  nearly.  [Hin- 
doo.] 
COSS ACKscV-fllU^k,  f.  One  of  a  mQltary  people. 

skilfbl  as  horsemen,  who  inhabit  the  Ukraine. 
COSSET:=K;5s'-8^t,«.  Ahouse-lamb. 
COSSIC^cdi'-sTck,  a.  Relating  to  Algebra.  [Obi] 
C0ST=C08t,  17:    t.     Price;    charge;   eipea*; 

luxury;  loss.  Costs;  expenses  incurred  in  a  Isv-nit 
To  Coft,  1    V,  a.  To  be  bought  for:  to  be  hsd  »t 

I  Cost,    >  the  price  of;  to  be  obtained  by; 
Cost,  j    1^  It  U  always  active.     "It  co^  v* 

much  labour ;"  L  e.  "It  cost  much  labour  to  ne." 
Cost'-Iy,  105 :  a.  Expansive. 
Co8t'-Ies8,  a.  Attainable  without  expense. 
CostZ-li-ness,  t,  Smnptnousness ;  expenuroMss. 
C0ST=:c6«t,  17:  ».  A  rib  or  side.  [B.  Jooson.] 
Cos'-tal,  a.  Belonging  to  the  ribs. 
COSTARD-c6«'-tard,  34 :  t.  A  head  ;  [Obs.]** 

apple  round  and  bulky  like  the  head. 
Cotr'tard-mon^Ser  (-mun'-g\x«r,  116, 77)  t,  Aa 

apple  seller. 
Cos^-t^r-mon'-^er,*.  (A  oormpUon  of  thc«we|ois|} 

An  iiinerant  seller  of  firuit  or  vegetables. 
COSTIVE,  cos'-tiv,  105:  a.  Constipated  or  bo»a 

in  body;  close,  hard;  unpermeable;  oonfined. 
Cos'-ttve-ness,  t.  The  state  of  being  costive. 
COSTLESS,  COSTLY,  &c  See  under  Coit 
COSTMARY,  c68t'-mar-^.  #.  Aktodoftsnsy. 
COSTUME=co«-tuint',  *.  Styleof  dress;  cbane 

teristic  dress  t    in   paiuting  it*  includes  soncthhtS 

more,  namely,  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  detail  or  a 

picture  to  characters,  time,  and  place. 
C0T=^c5t,  t,  A  small  house;  a  hut ;  a  cottage.  ^ 

also  after  tliis  class.— See  likewise  Cotanean. 
Cote,  f .  A  cot.  [Oba]  a  sheopfold  ;  a  dove-hoose. 
Cot'-laod,  a.  Land  appendant  to  a  cottage. 
Cot'-ter,  •.  A  cottager :  Cot'-ti-er,  is  the  taiae,  bat 

Obs. 


A  botcher.  [Obs.] 
Tb«  MhrnnM  cntiro,  and  the  priadplM  to  wbldi  ths  Bombers  r«far,prcesdB  the  Okttoaary. 

rowelt:  gitt'-wi^:  chSiZ-man:  pa-pi':  \Ui  g»d:  yus,i,e,jew,b^i  o^iys&c  wuik,Vl 
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Cot/-Wold  (-W&lcd>  1 16)  «.    Shaepootei  In  an  open 


CoT^-^AQB,  99  :  9,  A  hot;  any  raiall  dweUing.  A 
OoCtece  orM«  (or'-nay)  ia  a  small  viUa. 

Co*'-t»-grr,  ».  One  who  Utw  in  a  cottage ;  spe. 
oAcally,  one  who  lives  rent-free  on  a  oommon. 

COTa^cot,  •.  A  little  boat.  [Spenser.  Obs.] 

COT:=c6t,  *.^A  small  bed ;  a  cradle ;  a  hammock. 

TV  GOTE^sGOte,  v,  «r.    To  come  op  to,  and  pass  by. 

COTEMPORARY.— See  Contemporary. 
a>.TENANT=scA-t«D'-ant,».  A  tenant  in  common. 
COTERIE,  c6t'-«r-e«r,  [Fr]  170.  t.    A  circle  or 
dab  of  Ikahlonables,  sometimes  consisting  only  of 


C0THURNUS=cA-ttur'-nu8,  *.  A  boskin. 
GwAoK-oate,  Co-Mur'-na-ted,  a,  Bnskined. 

OOnCULAR^cA-tW-A-lar,  34 :  a.  Pertaining 
to  whelatooes;  like,  or  suitable  fiw,  whetstones. 

COTILLON,  c^tii'-yAong  [Fr.]  170:  t.  a 
liveiy  dance,  nsoally  for  e^ht  persons ;  the  tnne 
pbyad  with  It. 

COTTAGE,    COTTIER,    COTSWOLD,    &c 

Secnndrr  Cot. 

COTQUEAN,  c5y-kwitn.  188 :  t.  a  mnn  who 
iMsiea  himself  with  affiairs  properly  belonging  to 
■'■"iiu.  Cot.  when  a  contraction  of  the  same  word, 
has  the  same  meaning. 

OOTTON,  cSt'-to,  114:*.  and  a.  The  soft  downy 
sabstanee  growing  in  the  pods  of  a  shmb  cultivated 
in  warm  climates,  particularly  in  the  East-Indies; 
the  cloth  made  of  the  down  :-Huf/.  Made  or  oonsisthig 
of  eottoD;  pertaining  to  cotton. 

Colf-ftBD-jr,  a.  Foil  of  cotton  ;  soft  as  cotton. 

Tt  Cot'-too,  r.  n.  To  rise  with  a  nap  ;  To  cotton 
mtl  OAy  0a«.  to  unite  with  him.  [Swift.] 

t>  Aaona  Um  compounds  are,  Cot'ton-grau,  Coif  ton- 
^utie,  Cotton-W99d.  which  are  all  plants ;  and  Cbt'toa* 
m^  C^tttm-wuuhvM,  used  in  prepuing  Cotton. 

C0TYLA«c5t^-4-li,  5,  2 :  «.  A  hollow,  but  par- 
tieolartir  the  carity  of  a  bone  which  receives  the  end 
of  anotner. 

Co-ttl'-b-ocmv,  92, 18 :  «.  The  lobe  that  nourishes 
Cbe  seeds  cl  plants,  and  then  perishes. 

Cot'-jr-Ied'i^e-iioan,  92,  120  :  a.  Having  a  seed 
kdie. 

r.  COUCH  =cowtch,  31,  63:  v.  n.  and  n.  To 
lie  down  oa  a  place  of  repose ;  to  recline  on  the  knees, 
as  a  beast :  to  lie  down  in  secret,  or  in  ambush ;  to 
stoopw  to  bend  down:— ocf.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  re- 
pose; to  place  dose  to,  or  within :  to  involve,  include, 
or  coapriM ;  to  flz  the  spear  in  the  rest  in  the  posture 
of  attadc;  to  depress  a  cataract  or  filmy  humor  ob> 
^nictlng  vision,  so  as  to  leave  the  lens  free  from  it 

Coach,  f .  A  seat  of  repose ;  a  bed ;  a  layer,  stratum, 
or  lay. 

ty-  Among  the  compounds  are  Cow^-fellow,  a  bed- 
fidlow;  and  Cameh'-gnut^  a  weed. 

Cooch'-oDt,  12 :  a.  Lying  down ;  M-ant  and 
ceadloa/,  with  reference  to  beasts,  signifies  one  com- 
plete day  or  night 

Coach'-^r,  36 :  «.  One  that  couches  oitaraets ;  in 
old  statates,  a  ftetor  resident  in  a  place  while  trading. 

Coach'-4n|if,  f .  The  act  of  bending ;  the  act  of  de- 
Fvesting  the  cataract. 

Cotch'-bv,  cOSsh'-^  *.  A  word  opposed  to  Lev'ee  j 
bed-time,  or  visits  received  about  bed-time.  [Fr.] 

COUGH,  c6f,  125,  162:  #.  A  convulsive  effort  of 
the  lungs  with  noise  to  get  rid  of  phlegm  or  other 


To  Cough f  V.  n,  and  a.  To  have  the  lungs  oouTulsed ; 
to  make  the  noise  of  a  cough:— act.  To  eject  by  a 
cough. 

Po«^V-<r,  36 :  *.  He  that  couglis. 


COU 

COUHAGE,  cow'-Agi,  99  :  «.  An  Indian  bean, 
the  pods  of  which  sting  lilcu  a  nettle. 

COULD. — See  the  verb  Can. 

COULTER.— See  Colter. 

COUNCIL^COWn'-Cil,  «.  Literally,  that  which  is 
called  together,  an  ossembly  met  fbr  deliberation,  or 
to  give  advice ;  an  assembly  of  divines  ;  the  body  of 
privy  counsellors  of  the  king. 

G:^  Among  the  compounds  are  Councit'lonrd  and  Ci>h»« 
eii-table,  which liave  the  same  meaning,  namely,  the 
table  round  which  a  council  sits,  or  the  council  itself. 
Councillor  is  sometimes  used  by  a  mistake  for  Coaa- 
selUtr.    Seethe  next  class. 

COUNSEL=COwn'-s€5l,  14  :  *.  Advice,  direction  ; 
consultation ;  interchange  of  opinions  ;  deliberstlon ; 
prudence ;  art ;  secrecy  ;  scheme  ;  purpose ;  the  coun- 
sellors, collectively,  tliat  plead  a  cause,  and  hence  a 
sioffle  counsellor  when  a  party's  counsel  does  not  in- 
clude more. 

To  CouD'->8el,  V.  a.  To  give  advice ;  to  advise. 

Coan'-«el-Ia-bI«,  a.  Willing  to  Ibllow  advice. 

Coun'-seMor,  36,  194  :  «.  One  that  counsels;  one 
whose  province  is  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs;  (such 
aone being  generally  the  member  of  a  council,  the 
etymological  relationship  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is 
often  misapprehended ;)  one  who  is  entitled  to  plead 
in  a  court  of  law,  a  barrister. 

Coun^-sel-lor-ship,  ».  The  office  of  a  counsellor. 

7b  COUNT=KCOwnt,  31:  v.  a.  To  number;  to 
tall;  to  reckon,  to  account,  to  esteem,  to  impute  to:—* 
neu.  To  fimnd  an  account  or  scheme :  to  rely. 

Count,  t.  Number,  reckoning  ;  number  summed ; 
estimation;  in  law.  a  charge  in  an  indictment:  or  a 
declaration  in  pleading. 

Count'-d-bltf,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  counted. 

Coont^-less,  o.  Innumerable  ;  infinite. 

'Countf'fTf  «•  An  imitation  of  a  piece  of  money  used 
as  a  means  of  counting;  money  in  contempt;  Ilia 
table  in  a  shop  on  which  money  ii  counted ;  in  old 
authors,  an  officer  whose  duty  was  to  audit  or  examine 
matters  of  account ;  a  prison  in  London. 

Count'-er-cast,  s.  a  trick  ;  a  cheat 

Count^-er-cas'-ter,  ».  A  reckoner  in  contempt 

Count^'-ing-house^,  t.  A  room  for  aocounte. 

OOUNT=aCOwnt,  31 :  «.   A  foreign  Utle. 

Count'-ess,  «.  A  count's  wife  ;  an  earl's  wife. 

COUNTENANCE=cown'  th  nance,  12: •.Form 
of  the  face,  air,  look  j  exterior  appearance ;  patronage, 
support 

To  Coun'-te-nanoe,  r.  a.  To  support  i  to  encourage. 

Coan'-te-nan-cer,  «.    One  that  conntetiances. 

COUNTER  =  coun'-tfr,  ad.  Contrary  <o;  in  a 
wrong  way.  As  a  substantive,  see  above  under  To 
Count    As  a  prefix,  compare  with  Contra-. 

To  Cou  n'-tkr-act",  V,  a*  To  hinder  by  cuunteracUon. 

Coun'-ter-ac"-//oii,  89 :  *.    Opposite  agency. 

To  Coun'-TBR-bal''-.4NCB,  v,  a.  To  weigh  against. 

Coun"-t«r-baK-anoe,  «.    Equivalent  power. 

Coum'-T£R-dono,  s.  a  bond  to  save  harmless  one 
who  has  given  bond  tot  another. 

To  CoUN^TiR-BUFF,  V.  a.  To  repel ;  to  strike  back, 

Coun'-t^r-buff",  #.    A  stroke  producing  recoil. 

t>>  Countercast,  See, — See  under  To  Count 

Couif'-T£R-€H.^NOB,  (-ch^Ulge,  HI)  «.  Beclpro- 

cation. 
To  Coun'-ttfT-chang^,  v.  a.  To  exchange. 
Coum'-tjBU-CUARM,  «.  That  whkh  breaks  a  charm. 
To  Coun'-t^r-charm,  r.  «.  To  destroy  enchantment. 
To  Coun'-tekkjheck,  v,  a.  To  oppose  ;  to  check. 
Coun'-t^r-checki  $,  A  rebuke ;  an  opposite  account. 
Couw^-TRR-CUr'-rent,  o.  and  t.    Running  in  an 

opposite  way:— f.  An  opposite  current 
To  Coun'-tbr-draw,  V,  a.    To  trace  the  lines  of  a 

drawing  through  transparent  paper. 


Tbe  riga  =  b  osed  aRsr  modes  of  spsQlBc  thnt  bavs  BO  Imgtikrltjr  of  sound. 

pomwMonii:  mtah-un,  t.  e.  mitsion,  165 :  Tiih-un^  i.  e.  vition,  W}  tijitn,  166 :  ^«n.  166. 
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CoUN"-TEtt-Kv'-2-DBNCE,  t.    Opposite  evidence. 
To  CouN'-T£R-K£/r,  (-fit,  119;  V.  a.  and  n.  To 

copy  with  intent  to  pass  the  copy  for  an  original;  to 

imitate:— AM.  To  feign. 
Coun'-ter-feit,  a.  and  «.  Forged ;  flctitioaji;  deoeitftil : 

— i.  Animpotor;  afor^jery. 
Co\xn''Ui-ieii-\y,  ad.    Fuliely ;  flctitioasly. 
Qo\xn'-teX'ieiXrttf  9.    A  forger^  an  impostor. 
Coun"-ter-fe»'-ance,  151:  «.    Forgery.  [Ob«.] 
Coum^-TER-fkr'-MENT,  $•    A  cootrary  ferment. 
Coun'-tbr-fort,  (-fiurt,  130)  f,    A  buttress. 
Coun'-TJZR-oaqk,  «.    Method  of  measuring  joints. 
CouN^-T£R-auAROy   (-gard>   121)  t.    A    small 

rampart. 
Coun'-t£R-l/OHT,  (-ITtt,  1 15)  ».  A  light  destroying 

the  advantageous  effect  of  another  light. 
To  Coun'-TER-mand'',  v,a.  To  revoke  a  command. 
Coun'-t^r-mandy  81 :  «•    Repeal  of  a  former  order. 
Tb  Coun'-ter-march",  r.  n*   To  march  back. 
Coun^-ter-march',  81 :  «.    A  retrograde  march. 
Coun'-T£K-mark,  «.    A  second  or  third  mark  on  a 

bale  of  goods  consigned  to  difiereut  owners ;  the  mark 

of  the  goldsmith's  company;  a  second  mark  on  coin. 
To  Coun'-ter-mark,  v.  a.  To  place  a  countermark ; 

to  hollow  a  horse's  teeth  to  conceal  hu  age. 
Coun'-tek-mimb,  «.    A  mine  to  frustrate  the  nae  of 

one  made  by  an  enemy. 
To  Coun'-ter-mine,  v.  a.    To  defeat  secretly. 
Coun'-ter-muub,  f .    A  wall  behind  another. 
Coum'-TER-pans,  «.    A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  so  called 

from  that  kind  which  was  composed  of  variegated 

squares  otpan§9\  also,  in  old  authors,  a  counterpart. 
Coun'-ter-part,  9,    Correspondent  part :  copy. 
Coun'-TEr-plbA;  103  :  t.    A  replication  in  law. 
7b  Coun'-ter-plot",  r.  a.    To  oppose  one  plot  by 

another. 
Coun"-t^r  plot'i  81 :  «.    A  plot  against  a  plot. 
Coun'-ter-poimt,  «.    A  counterpane ;  in  music,  the 

setting  of  point  to  point,  or  the  noting  of  the  parts  in 

such  order,  that  each  note  shall  correspond  with  those 

that  arrt  to  harmcHiize  with  it  in  the  other  ports;  the 

modern  science  or  art  of  harmony  in  music. 

To  Coun'-ter-poise,  (-poiz,  151,  189)  r.  a.  To 
counterbalance ;  to  act  with  equal  power  against 

Coun'-ter-poUtf,  «.    Equivalence  of  weight. 

CoUN^-TER-POi'-SON,  (zD,  151, 114)  s.    Antidote. 

CouM'-TER-SA^-Ll-ilNT,  cu  Leaping  firom  each  o&er ; 
applied  to  beasts  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

Coun'-ter-scarp,  9,  Strictly,  that  slope  of  the  ditch 
which  feces  the  fortified  place,  and  is  next  the  enemy's 
camp ;  it  often  signifies,  nowever,  not  merely  the  ditch 
but  the  covered  way  that  surmounts  it. 

7b  Coun'-tEu-870M,  (-sine,  115)  v.  <*•  To  sign 
what  has  already  been  signed  by  a  superior. 

Coun'-tep-8ig"-na-/Mre,  *.    ConOrming  signature. 
Coun'-TER-SIOK,  9.    A  military  watchword. 
Coun"-tf  r-sig'-nal,  «•    A  responsive  signal. 
Coun"-ter-tkn'-or,  38 :  «.    The  high  tenor. 
Coun'-TER-TIMS,   9,    Primarily,   a  term  in  horse- 

maoship  for  the  resistance  of  a  horse  to  his  proper 

paces ;  nenoe  opposition  generally. 
Coi7n'-ter-TURN,  «.    The  denouement  of  a  play. 
To  Coun'-ter-yail",  v.  a.    To  act  against  equally. 
Cou n'-t«r- vail,  «.    Equal  weight  or  value. 
Coun'-TER-VIEIT,  (-vA,  110)  «.    Contrast. 
7b  Coun'-ter-work,  (-wurk,  141)   v.  a.   To 

counteract. 
C0UNTESS=C0wn'-t«g8,  *.    The  lady  of  an  earl 
of  Grent  Britain  or  Ireland.— Compare  Count. 

COUNTING-HOUSE.— See  under  To  Count. 

COUNTRY,  cun'-trt^,  120 :  *.  and  a.  Originally 


an  earldom,  the  district  of  a  count  or  earl;  a  tnet  of 
land :  a  shire ;  a  region ;  one's  residence  or  native  idl : 
rural  parts  opposed  to  town  or  city:— isdf.  Rmtici 
rural;  rude,  untaught. 

CoMn'-trt-fied,  (-ntd,  114)  a.   Rustic,  rude. 

Coun'- try-man, «.    A  compatriot;  arustk. 

Cown'^-try-dance',  «.    A  oontndAnee,  which  ses. 

Coun'-ty,  (cown'-t^)  «.  and  a.  A  shire;  aetr 
cuit  or  district:  in  old  authors,  a  count  or  lord:— sA. 
Relating  to  a  county.  A  ammty  cowrt  is  incident  is 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  shmfH  It  is  mrt  a  court  of 
record,  but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or  danumes  unda 
forty  shillings. 

COUP-DE-MAlN,coo^-d<i-mang',  [Fr.]  170:i 
An  attack  sword  in  hand  by  surprise. 

Copp-d'<e/i.,  (coo-d(3tl',  [Fr.]  170)  «.  A  tiew 
taken  at  a  glance;  aspect  at  first  view. 

Coup'-db-grack",  (coo'-d<J-giW,  [Fr.]  170)  $, 
The  mercy-stroke  or  finishing  bknr  to  one  dyiof ;  t 
finisher. 

COUPEE,  (coo-pi^i',  [Fr.]  170)  t.  A  itaii  in 
dancing. 

COUPLE, cup'-pl,  120, 101:  •.  Primarily,* link 
or  chain ;  two  things  linked  by  generic  simibrity; 
two;  a  brace;  the  xnale  and  female;  a  man  and  lus 
wife. 

To  Coup'-l^  V,  a,  and  n.    To  jom;  to  narty:— 

ngu.  To  Join  in  embraces. 
CoKp'-let,  *.    Two  lines  that  rhyme ;  a  pair. 

COURAGE,  cCir'-rAge,  120,  99:  i.  Bmeiy. 
valour. 

CoMr-a'-gtfotfs,  (cur-ra'-j'us,  146)  a.  Brave. 

Cour-a'-gmvs-ly,  atL    Bravely,  daringly. 

CoiT-a'-groirs-ness,  f.    Boldness,  spirit,  courage. 

COURANT,  coo-r«ntf,      \  125:  •.  A  dace; 

COURANTO,  coo-r«n'-tA,  j  (see  Conmt;)  a  jif 

tune;  the   name  of  a  newspaper  from  its  qoiek 

spreading. 
COURIER,  c»r'-4-er,  118:  *.    A  messenger  lent 

in  haste;  an  express;  a  travelling  attendant. 

COURSE=co'um==coarse,  134,  153:  i.  Pro- 
gress forward  within  prescribed  or  unitxn  limits; 
nence,  race;  act  of  running  in  the  lists,  and  tiltiox; 
the  place  for  racing;  track  in  which  a  ship  purpose* 
to  sail  or  has  sailed:  sails  by  which  she  keeps  her 
course ;  series  of  methodical  procedure  in  leanuag  <« 
communicating  knowledge;  series  of  rimilar  parts; 
method  of  liie ;  conduct ;  career;  inclination;  nanbtf 
of  dishes  set  upon  a  table  at  once ;  Comrset,  the  ntentei : 
QfcoMr«0,  by  consequence}  by  settled  rule. 

To  C(/urse,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  ran;  to  hunt;  to 
move  about :— «c<.  To  hunt;  to  pursue. 

Co'ur-ser,  t.    A  swift  horse ;  a  hunter. 

Co'ur-siug,  9,    Hunting  with  greyhounds. 

COURT=co'urt,  47 :  ».  A  place  enclosed  in  ftont 
of  a  house;  a  recess  from  a  public  street  pawd  sw 
enclosed  by  houses,  often  diflering  from  a  street  oaiy 
by  not  being  a  carriage  way. 

COURT-=co'urt,  47 :  *.  a  hall  or  place  wh«« 
justice  is  administered ;  hence  the  palace  of  the  kiog; 
(see lower;)  the  person  who  prwfides  in  a  court® 
justice,  the  judge;  the  presiding  ofBcers  of  a  "1" 
collectively ;  any  place,  or  persons  wherein  a  J»"*" 
diction  exists,  whether  civil,  mUitary,  or  eccl«ia»tiai. 

Co'urt-bar"-on,  t.    A  court  incident  to  a  manor. 

Co'urt-day,  t.    A  day  on  which  a  court  sits. 

Co'urt-'hand,  S.    Hand  writing  nsed  in  records. 

Cc/urt-leet",  *.  A  court  of  record  held  once  s  jwj 
in  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor,  ofj*."^ 
the  business  is  now  much  declined,  and  devolTtf  «» 
the  quarter  sessions. 

0/urt-mar"-/ial,  (.^h'^l,  147)  #.  Acoari«»: 
suting  of  military  or  naval  officers  fcr  the  tnai  w 
offences  against  the  laws  of  the  service. 

Cc/URT,  •.    The  palace  or  residence  of  *  •(>«««■ 


The  KhetnM  eoUrs,  aad  th*  prhtciplM  to  whleh  ths  number*  rafer,  precede  the  DktioMrf. 

Fow€i9!  gaU'-wi>j:  chip'-man:  pd-pl/:  l4«:  gfi&d:  j'09j  •'.  e./no,  55 :  o,t,\,&c.  wUff^^^* 
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priaee;  the  prinet  himself  In  his  sovereign  capacity ; 
the  penons  who  oompose  the  r«tiaue  of  a  prince. — See 
also  aboire,  and  lower. 

Cf/ajt-ly,  a.  and  ad.    Relating  to  a  court 

Cc/art-fVr,  (-yer)  «.    The  fVefioenter  of  a  ooort. 

Cc/ort-liD^y  t.    A  hanger  owmi  ooort. 

0/ar^te>san,  t.  A  courtier  male  or  females  but  H 
has  lost  this  meaning  if  as  an  English  word  it  e\'er  had 
1^  and  in  its  present  signilleation  is  pronounced 

Cosir-te-xan',  (cur-te-zln')  «.   A  prostitute. 

t^  Amosg  the  compounds  proper  to  be  noticed  here 
aie.  C«mt-brwding,  Courtf-chapiaim,  Courtf -cupboard, 
(the  mafnifierDt  sideboard  of  ancient  days.)  Comrtf- 
da^,  (day  of  state  at  court,)  Cv«rC-dr«u.  Comrf-favowr, 
(fkrooT  mm  the  prince,)  titwf4ady,  &c. 

QavBTf  «.  Cirility  of  manners;  address;  insinu* 
■ikio;  flsLttaty,  such  as  is  practised  at  court— i$ee 
ate  above. 

G/art-ljTf  CVart*like,  a.    Polite ;  flattering. 

(Vart-ls-Desiy «.    Elegance;  politenesa. 

(Vait-ter-y,  146 :  «.  Manners  of  a  courtier.  [Obs.] 

<Vurt-«DtA,  (-yusj  120,  146)  147 :  a.  Elegant, 
politau 

070rt-ro«»>1jf,  aiL    Politely ;  complalsantly. 

(Vart-com-neaty «.    Cirility;  complaisance. 

C«7»'-TiHar,  (cur'-ti-«^,  120, 152)  $,  Klegance 
ef  ■aaiwiii,  enility,  complaisance;  an  act  of  civility 
m  lespeet :  By  cvmrtesy,  not  of  ri^ht,  but  by  indulgence ; 
in  some  cases,  however,  such  indulgence  becomes  a 
kgal  claim ;  as  tenure  by  courtesy,  wttich  is  when  a 
■aa  lM>fals  for  life  what  would  go  immediately  to  his 
wife*s  kin.  she  beinic  dead  and  also  her  child,  because 
ttis  duld  wbkh  he  had  by  her  was  born  alive. 

CoCKT^-^Tt  (curt'-«^  120)  ff.  The  preceding 
vesd  appUfed  particularly  to  the  act  of  civility  or 
respect  used  by  women,  consistiog  in  a  lowering  of 
Ae  body,  and  corresponding  with  the  bow  or  bend  c^ 
the  body  by  men. 

IV  Coifrt/-9y»  V,  n.    To  make  a  coortesy. 

n  (VuRT,  V.  M.  To  pay  court  to;  to  solicit;  to 
ssek;  to  woo. 

G/nrt-ahip,  s.  The  act  or  course  of  acts,  by  which 
awooMO  is  wooed;  its  relationship  to  other  words  of 
Ihi*  rtaes,  samely,  In  tlie  sense  of  the  act  of  soliciting 
generally,  and  of  civility  of  manners,   are 


Omf-rMoM,  (ooi'-tiizh,  [Fr.]  170)  t,    A  train  of 

sttendanta. 
Coaf-TU,   (-t^    151)' 4.  pi.    The  sUtes  of  the 

Spanish  monarchy  composed  of  nobility,  clergy,  and 

mpreseatntives  of  cities. 

COUSIN,  cuz'-zn,  120,  151,  114:  f.  In  a 
general  sense,  anyone  collaterally  related  more  remotely 
than  a  brother  or  sister ;  the  cmldren  of  an  aunt  or 
nnele  are  first  cousins  or  cousins  german;  the  next 
itspective  grneratims  are  second  cousins ;  and  so  on ; 
fa  works  not  quite  modem,  it  is  used  gnierally  for  a 
relation;  and  the  king  is  representwi  aa  using  it 
towards  all  who  are  noble  by  bux>d. 

COV'E^COVc,  t,    A  small  creek  or  bay ;  a  shelter. 
7b  CoTe>  V.  «,    To  arch  over,  or  make  a'^helter. 
C^-vakff,  $,    A  prqjection  in  a  building. 

COVENABLE,  co'-y*-na-bl,  101:  a.  Con- 
venient }  fit  Thu  obsolete  word  has  the  same  origin 
aa  the  ensuing. 

COVENANT,  cuv'4-nant,  116:  ».  Uterally.a 
coming  together,  or  agreement;  a  contract;  a  stlpnla* 
tloa :  a  writing  cootdnlng  the  terms  of  agreement. 

To  CoY^-e-nant,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  bargain,  to  con- 
tract, to  agree : — ocf.  To  contract;  to  stipulate. 

CeiK-e-Dan-trr,  t.  He  who  makes  a  covenant;  It 
was  specially  applied  to  those  who  joined  in  the  solemn 
league  and  eoveaaat  in  Scotland  against  the  high 
chvreh  party  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

CW-e-naD-tee",  t.    The  party  covenanted  with. 

COVENOUS.— See  Covinous  under  Covin. 


7h  COVER,  cuv'-«r,  116:  v.  a.  To  overspread, 
to  conceal,  to  hide,  to  shelter ;  to  put  on  a  cap  or  hut ; 
to  copulate;  to  extend  as  far  asj  to  comprehend  or 
include. 

Cov'-e>r,  i.  That  which  is  laid  over  something  else; 
a  concealment,  a  screen,  a  veil ;  a  shelter,  a  defence ; 
the  retreat  of  a  fox  or  hare. 

Cov'-er-in^,  «.    Drees ;  vesture. 

Oov'-rr-iet,  «.    Theuppercoreiingofabed. 

Cov'-^rt,  a.  and  s.  Sheltered;  private;  insidious; 
under  protection  as  a  married  woman : — t.  A  shelter; 
a  defence ;  a  thicket  The  Covert-way  in  fortification 
is  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  ranging  round  Uie  half- 
moons  ur  other  works. 

G»v'-frt-Iy,  ad,    SecreUy  ;  closely. 

Ovv'-^rt-ness,  t.    Secrecy ;  privacy. 

Cov'-^r-/Mre,  (-tArc,  147)  «.    Shelter ;  a  legal  term 

for  the  ktnte  of  being  a  married  woman. 
To  COVET,  cuv'-«t,  116,  14:  ».  n.  and  «.   To 

desire  inordinately :—«««.  To  have  a  strong  dssire. 
Cov'-et-a-bltf,  101 ;  a.    To  be  wished  for. 
Cov'-et-ingi  «.    An  eager  or  inordinate  desire. 

Cov'-e-tows,  (cuv'-^tu*;  cuv'-4-chus  is  a  vul- 
garism) 0.   Avaricious ;  greedy. 
Cov'-e-tviTH-ly,  ad.    Avariciously ;  eagerly. 
Cov'-e-tow8-ne«s,  «.    Avarice ;  eagerness  of  gain. 

COVEY,  cuv'4aj.  116:  •.  A  hatch  or  brood  of 
birds :  a  set  or  company. 

COVIN,  cuv'-Tn,  s.  A  fraudulent  agreement  between 
two  or  more  to  tlio  prqudice  of  a  third. 

Cov'-i-noua,  120:  a.    Fraudulent;  deceitful. 

COW=cow,  31 :  «.  The  female  of  the  buU. 

Cow'-herd,  s.    One  who  tends  cows 

Cow'-leech,  *.    A  cow-doctor. 

Co^-roXf  154:  t.  The  vaccine  disease. 

g^  Other  compounds  are  Cow'-kerper,  Cow'-house,  and 
Cow'-pen ;  all  of  obvious  meaning :  GttD*-bame,  Cou^- 
partnep,  CouZ-quakes,  Cow'-weed.  Cow'' wheat.  Cow's'- 
wort,  all  of  them  plants ;  and  Cowf  itch,  which  is  a 
coinage  from  Couhage,  whose  meaning  tee  at  the  word. 

COW=cow,  31 :  «.  The  top  of  a  chimney  that  is 
made  to  move  with  the  wind ;  prupevly  a  cowl. 

To  COW=cow,  31 :  V.  a.    To  depress  with  fijar. 

Cow'-ish,  a.    Timorous,  foarfbl.  [Shaks.] 

COWARD=rcow'-ard,  31,  34:  t,  and  a.  A  pol- 
troon  :—at{j.  Dastardly,  timid,  base. 

Cow'-ard-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Fearful : — ad.  Fearfully. 

Cow'-ard-li-ness,  t.    Timidity,  cowardice. 

Cow'-nr-dtce,  (diss,  105)  i.    Pusillanimity. 

7b  COWER«cow'-er,  31,  36 :  r.  w.  To  sfaik  by 
bending  the  knee.  In  Spenser  it  is  also  found  in  tbie 
sense  of  to  cover  or  cherish  as  a  hen  her  bruod. 

COWL»oowl,  31 :  «.  A  monk's  hood;  a  cover 
for  a  chimney  which  ttims  with  the  wind. 

COWL=cowl,  31:  t,  A  vessel  to  carry  water. 
[Obs.] 

Cowl'-staflf,  «.    The  staff  by  which  a  cowl  is  carried. 

COW-LEECH,  COW-POX,  &c-8ee  under  Cow. 

COWSLIP=cow'-8lTp,  «.  A  species  of  primrose. 

COWRY,  COw'-r^,  s,    a  univalve  sea-shell. 

COXCOMB,  c5cks'-c6me,  1 16,  1 56 :  «.  A  comb 
resembling  that  of  aeock  which  licensed  fools  formerly 
wore :  hence,  a  fop ;  al»o.  a  flower  coloured  as  a  ooek's 
comb. 

Coy-comft-ly,  (-oimt-li^,")  a.    Like  a  coxcomb. 

Cox^-comh-Tift  9.   Foppishness. 

C^x-com'-i-cal,  a.    Foppish,  conceited. 

COY=coy,  29 :  a.  Modest,  reserved,  shy. 

To  Coy,  V,  n.    To  be  reserved  or  inaccessible. 

Ckiy'-ish,  a.    Somewhat  coy. 

Coy'-ly,  a^.    With  reserve;  ahily. 
'-I 
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Coy'-ness,  «.    Unwillingness  to  be  fkailiar. 
Tbs  sign  s  b  used  afttr  mods*  of  spriliDs  tliat  bavs  do  irrcgvlaHty  of  soaad. 

mlih-uo,  i.  #.  miMiMi,  165:  Ttib-un,  i.  e.  vinoHf  165:  tttn^  166:  AXn,  166. 
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To  COY=coy,  r.  a.    To  allure.  [Shaks.]  See  abo 

ajiove. 

COYSTREL.— See  Coistril. 

COZ,  cuz,  116  :  s.    CoiuiQ,  familiarly. 

To  COZEN,  cuz'-zn,  116,  114:  v.  a.  To  cheat 

Coi^-eh'erf  36:  s,    A  cheater,  a  defrauder. 

CozVn-age,  99 :  *,    Frand.  deceit,  trick. 

CR  ABs=crab,  t.  A  ahell  flah ;  a  wooden  engine  with 
cIhwi;  a  sign  of  the  sodiac.— See  alio  lower. 

CrabV-rye«,  143,  106  :  t.  pi.  Ckincretkina  formed 
in  the  stomach  of  the  cray-ftih  and  used  in  medicine. 

CralZ-louse,  *.   A  body  louse. 

Crab,  9»  and  a,  A  wild  apple ;  the  tree  producing 
it  :—adj.  Wild,  sour,  or  degenerate  as  applied  to  fruit. 

Cral/-Ded,  a,    F^vish,  morose ;  har^,  difflcult. 

Crab'-bed-ly,  ad.    Peevishness. 

Crab'-bed-ness,  s.    Sourness  of  taste ;  asperity. 

CRABER,  cra'-ber,  •.    The  water-rat. 

To  CRACK=crSck,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  rend  or  break 
into  chinks:  to  break  partially,  or  with  some  things, 
as  a  nut,  completely;  to  break  or  rend  with  reference 
to  the  heart  or  intellect ;  to  break,  diminish,  or  destroy 
in  a  figurative  aease :  also,  to  use  any  thing  (as  a  whip  ) 
■o  at  to  make  the  noise  of  an  object  that  cracks ;  which 
meaning  may  become  fixurative,  as  to  crack  a  Joke  : — 
JMK.  To  burst  into  chinks;  to  ikU  to  ruin;  to  utter  a 
sharp  sudden  sound;  to  utter  a  loud  sound;  ludi- 
crously, to  boast 

Crack,  s.  A  sudden  disruptbn;  chink,  narrow  breach, 
or  flaw;  any  breach,  injury,  or  dimhiution;  he  or  she 
that  is  cracked  in  intellect;  in  purity,  ftc;  the  noise 
made  by  a  crack ;  a  boast,  or  boaster;  the  time  occupied 
by  a  crack  or  snap ;  any  thing  diminutive,  as  a  boy  or 
child. 

Crack'-er,  t.  A  boaster ;  a  firework;  a  hard  biscuit; 
that  which  cracks  any  thing. 

Crack'-brain^d,  114:  0.    Craxcd. 
Crack'-hemp,  •,    One  destined  to  crack  or  strain  a 
halter;  a  hangdog    [Shoks.] 

To  Crac'-kl£,  101  :  v.  n.  To  make  the  noise  of 
cracking,  slightly  but  repeatedly. 

Crack'-ling,  s.  The  noise  of  something  that  crackles : 

that  which  makes  the  noise. 
Chack'-nkl,  *.  A  britUe  cake  or  biscuit 
CRADLE,  cri'-dl,  101 :  #.  a  moveable  bed  in 
which  infants  are  rocked;  figuratively,  infancy;  by 
analogy,  any  thing  which  receives  or  embeds  what  is 
designed  to  be  placed  in  it  as  a  bed  for  a  sick  person ; 
a  case  Ibr  a  broken  limb;  a  frame  of  timber  for  a 
•hip,  &C. 

To  Cra'-dle,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  Uyor  rock  in  a  cradle  : 

— «»j;Shaks.]  To  kxlge  as  in  a  cradle. 
CRAFT=crfift,  11 :  «.    Mannal  art,  trade;  fraud. 

cunning;  small  vessels,  such  as  are  generally  used  in 

trading. 

To  Craft,  v,  n.    To  play  tricks.  [Obs.] 
Craf-tjr,  a.    Cunning;  artfol;  skilful. 
Cnf't9-\y,  ad,    Artfolly;  cunningly. 
Craf-tt-ness,  «.    Cratt,  cunning,  fraud,  deceit. 
CrafW-man,  t.    An  artificer,  a  mechanic. 
Crafts'-mas-t^r,  t.    One  well  skiUed  in  his  trade. 
CRAG=:cras^,  s.    a  rough  steep  rock,  or  point 
Crag'-^ed,  (-gu«d,  77)  a.  Rugged;  ftill  of  breaks. 
Crag'-yed-ness,  t.    Full  of  rocky  prominences. 
Crag'-^y,  (-gu^,  77)  a.    Rocky,  rugged,  rough. 
Crag'-^i-ness,  *.    Fulness  of  crags. 
CRAG=crag,  #.    The  neck.  [Obsi] 
CRAKE=crakt^  f.    The  corn-crake,  a  bird. 
To  CRAM=crSm,  ».  a.  and  n.    To  stuff  with 

more  than  can  conveniently  be  held: — neu.   To  eat 

beyond  satiety. 

CRAMBOacrSm'-b6.  9.   A  rhyme;  a  phiy  at 
finding  rhymes. 
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CR  AMP=cramp,  i,  and  a,  A  spasmodic  eootnc' 
tion  of  the  limbs :  a  reatiictwn.~See  also  beloar  >^. 
Knotty;  dUBcult. 

To  Cramp,  v,  a.  To  pain  with  spasms;  to  lestiun. 
to  couflne;  to  hinder  from  ezpansioD. 

Cramp'-fish,  «.    The  torpedo. 

Cramp,  «.    A  piece  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends  to  fiuten 

two  things  together,  called  also  a  cramp'4ron. 
To  Cramp,  r.  a.    To  fiuten  with  a  cramp. 

Ckam'-pil,  «.    A  piece  of  metal  at  the  bottom  oftiw 

scabbard  of  a  sword. 
Cram-poons',  143  :  «.  pi.  iron  instnunenU  ftstsasd 

to  the  shoes  of  a  storming  party. 

CRA N  BERRY,  crin'-b«r-r*>j. «.  The  bQbeny. 

To  CRANCH.— See  To  Craunch. 

CRANE=^crani,  «.  A  bird  with  a  long  b«tk;  t 
machine  for  rabing  weighty  ^oods.  so  named  ftoa  iti 
overhnnffing  shape  and  capacity  to  pick  up  its  objects; 
a  bent  pipe  or  siphon. 

Cra'-nage,  99:  s.  The  liberty  of  usbg  a  crane; 
money  paid  for  the  nse  of  a  crane. 

S^- Among  the  compounds  are  OoaeV-^Vi,  (thefm- 
nium ;  whose  seed  vessel  has  an  appendage  rascmbliof 
a  crane's  bill;)  and  Crane fiy.  (an  insect) 

CRANIUM,  cra'-nJ-um,  *.    The  skoU. 

Cra'-ni-og^'-no-my,  t.  The  doctrine  that  the  cbsrsc. 
teristics  of  the  mind  may  be  known  by  the  confotmt- 
UonoftheskulL 

Cra'-niM)l"-o-gy,  t,  A  discourse  on.  or  the  sdeaee 
of,  the  skull,  as  varying  in  form  in  different  cRaturei 
and  different  individuals,  in  connection  with  thekoov- 
ledge  of  thehr  respective  propensities  and  habiti.  It  ii 
now  more  commonly  called  Phreuc^gy. 

Cra'-ni-om"-«>tf  r, «.    An  instrument  for  mesiorinc 

the  skull. 
Cra'-ni-os"-co-py,  t.  The  art  or  science  of  exsmiBing 

the  skull,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  the  pnn- 

nences  unon  it  the  several  orgaus  of  the  brain.   It  i* 

included  in  Phreuology. 

CRANK,  crSngk,  158 :  «.  A  bend  or  tnraiog  oat 
of  the  way ;  a  turn  in  an  axle  with  two  angul&r  ellvvs, 
the  farthest  part  of  which  being  Joined  to  a  piston  or  & 
saw,  &c.,  moves  it  up  and  dowu  when  the  sslr  1^ 
round ;  a  hook  that  turns  a  bell-wire  into  and  out  of  a 
ooraer;  a  metal  brace;  figuratively,  a  twisting  or  turn- 
ing in  speech  oonidsting  lu  some  conceit  iA  the  nsture 
of  a  pun. 

To  Crank,  r.  m.  To  run  in  a  %rindhig  coarse ;  to  nto, 
bend,  or  wind. 

To  Cra«'-kle,  101 :  t>.  n.  and  a.  To  crank  :-«c/. 
To  break  into  bends  or  angles. 

Cran'-kle,  «.    A  bend,  turn,  or  crinkle. 

CRANK,  crSngk,  158:  c.  Healthy:  »?"«'"'? 
Craa'-ky  has  the  same  meaning. 

Crank'-ness,  t.    Health ;  vigour. 

CRAi^,  a.  Infirm  on  her  keel,  liable  to  oveoet- 
This,  namely,  infirm,  sick.  U  the  onKioal  meaniBK  of 
the  word,  which,  by  a  fata  not  singular  in  laoguasc.  » 
used  by  our  old  authors  in  the  sense  dtnrctiy  ofiponv 
to  the  sense  assigned  to  the  first  v^ord  of  the  cUm< 

Crank'- ness,  t.    Liability  to  overset 

CRANNY,  cr5n'-n^\^  *.  A  chink,  acleft.  •creticf. 

CRANTS=^crant8,«.  pi.  Garlands  carried  befcre 
the  bier  of  a  maiden,  and  hung  over  her  grave* 

CRAPE^^crape,  t.    A  thin  stuff  loosely  woven. 

CRAPLE=crSp'-pl,  «.    A  caw.  [Spenser.] 

Crap'-nel,  *.    A  hook  or  drag. 

CRAPULA«cra'-pi-ia,  #.    A  surfeit  [Lst] 

Crap'-u-lence,  92 :  «.   Ciopskkness;  awrWt 

Crap'-u-Ws,  120:  o.    Intemperate;  aiek. 

To  CRASH^crSsh,  v.  a.    To  crush.  [Obs.] 

To  Crash,  r.  n.  To  utter  a  noise  as  of  «W»P 
cruslied  by  foiling. 


The  Ktaemes  mtlre,  ud  Uie  princlplM  to  which  the  aumbsrs  rsfer,  prscedt  the  DIotioDary. 

Vowdt :  giu'-wi^:  diJip'-man :  pi-pi' :  llv) :  gM  :  j»fl3,  •.  e,j€w,  55 :  a*  e,  \,  Ac.  m«te,  171. 
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C!rash,  1  s,    A  load  noiw  u  of  many  thingn 

Cra&b'-iilg,  /  Mling  aad  bmking. 

CR\SlS«cr£'-8i«,  t.  literally,  a  mixtura;  appro- 
prUtrfy.  that  ningting  ofhamors  lo  the  animal  body 
mhich  ftvau  the  tempefament  or  eonstitution  of  the 
iadi  vidaal ;  also^  the  miogling  of  two  vowels  into  one 
•TlUble.  otherwise  called  SyMsreaia. 

CELASSaCraw,  «.   Grots,  thick,  coarse. 

Cms  B-tode^  Craaaf-ness,  «•  Orosaness.  coaraeneas. 

Cras  ttf-meot,  i.  The  thick  red  part  of  the  blood. 
u  Satinet  from  the  aemm  or  aqneoaa  part. 

CBAST!NATION,cr««'-ti-na''-9hiln,t.   DeUy. 

CRATCH^critch,  t»    A  frame  for  bay  to  feed 


CR^TE-scriU,  a,   A  wicker  pannier,  or  aort  of 
haiiniii.  oaed  eapadally  for  eroekary  ware. 

CHATERsBcra'-t^r,  «.  A  vent  or  apettore;  the 
Wwl  or  tannel  of  a  volcano. 

TaCRAUNCH,  cdbch,  122:  v.  a.  To  crash 
«iih  the  teeth ;  to  chew  with  violence  and  noiae. 

CRAVAT«=crJ-TXt',t.   A  neckcloth. 
r«  CRAVEscravt,  r.  a.    To  ask  earnesUy.  aob. 
■iaaifvly.  or  insatiably ;  to  long  for. 

Cr*'-v*r,  36 :  «.    One  who  craves. 

Cra-vio^,  «•    An  onreasonable  desire. 

CRAVEN,  cri'-VD^  114:  «.  A  Judicial  term  in 
the  aadeiit  trial  by  battle  by  which  one  party  did 
haaaage  lo  the  other  as  bia  aoperior.  and  ao  yielded  liia 
•■■m;  henoa,  a  coward,  a  reerrant ;  a  dunghill  cock. 

IW  Cra'-TtfD,  V.  a.    To  make  cowardly.  [Shaka.] 

CRAW«crt«,  «.  The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds. 

CRAWnSU»cri«'-n8h,  «.   The  river  tobster. 

Tt  CRAW  L^smctvmXf  v,  n*    To  creep ;  to  move  as  a 
WEB ;  to  more  oa  hands  and  kuees;  to  move  slowly. 
Cravl'-rr,  36 :  «.    Any  thing  that  crawls. 

CRAWLs»cTI«ly  «•   A  pen  or  endosnre  for  flsh. 
CRAYFISH.— See  Crawfish. 
CRAYON»crif-da,  100, 18 :   «.    A  general  name 

for  pcadlaufvarioascoloors  and  substances;  adraw> 

ing  doD*  with  crayons. 

7e  Cra'-yon,  V.  a.    To  sketch  with  a   crayon;  to 

sketch  or  plan  generally. 
TeCRAZEacrixcy  v.  a.    To  break,  crush,  or 

Aatler,  geneially ;  to  shatter  the  iotellect. 
Cra'-xed-ness,  «.    The  state  of  being  broken  down. 

CT shattered;  deerapltnde. 
Cra^Xf ,  a.    Broken,  deerepit;  ahattered  in  intellect ; 

foable;  ailing;  out  of  order. 
Cra'-z»-neai» «.    Weakness;  disorder  of  mind. 
TV  CREAK^rCrcdly  «.  ft.    To  make  a  harsh  noise. 
Cmk'-ing,  s,^  A  sharp,  contioniog.  harsh  noise. 
CREAM^^retm,  #.    The  unctuous  or  oily  part  of 

milk:  tiie  best  part  of  any  thing. 
T*  Cnmrn,  v.  «•  and  a.  To  gather  on  the  surfkce : 
Toaldmoff  the  craam;  to  take  the  beat  of  any 
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Crba'-z77rb,  (cre'-tire,  co/loq.  crect'-siroor, 
147)  i.  A  being  animate  or  inanimate  created  by 
original  power ;  an  animate  created  being ;  man  dis- 
tinct from  brute;  brute  distinct  from  man ;  aomethiog 
produced,  improved,  or  sustained  by  a  secondary 
power;  aometimes  a  word  of  oootempt;  aometimes 
of  petty  tcndernesa. 

CREBROUS,  cre'-brus,  a.  Frequent. 

CREDENCE,  &&-— See  hi  the  next  class. 

CREEDs^credi,  «.  That  which  is  believed ;  a  sum- 
mary of  the  articles  of  frith. 

Cre'-dent,  a.  Easy  of  belief;  having  credit. 

Cre'-dence,  #.  Belief;  credit;  reputation. 

Cre-den'-/ial,  (-ah 'a I,  147)  a.  and  «.  Giving  a 
title  to  eredit.^«.  That  which  entitles  to  credit ;  in 
the  plural.  Credentials,  the  letters  of  commendation 
and  power  given  to  ambassadors  and  envoys. 

Cre-den'-da,  t.  p/.  Things  to  be  believed.  [Lat.] 

CRKiy-7-BL£,  92:  a.  Worthy  of  credit 

Cred'-i-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  claiming  belief. 

Cred'-i-ble-nes8,  t.  Just  claim  to  beliet 

Cred'-j-bir'-i-ty,  84 :  «,  Probability. 

Ckbi/-it,  1.  Belief;  honour,  reputation,  esteem, 
good  opinion ;  fkith,  trust,  repose }  influence. 

To  Cred'-it,  v,  a.  To  believe,  trust,  or  confide  in ; 
to  do  honour  to ;  to  enter  on  the  credit  side  of  an 
account. 

Cred'-Htor,  38.  t,  A  believer :  [Obs.]  he  to  whom  a 

debt  is  owed,  the  correlative  to  debtor. 
Cred'-it-<i-ble,  a.  Reputable  ;  honourable. 
Cred'-i-ta-bljf,  ad.  Reputably ;  without  dbgrace. 
Cred'-»-ta-ble-nea8,  «.  Reputation  ;  estimation. 

CRBi/-u-Lor8,  120:  a.     Apt  to  believe;    unsus. 

pesting. 
Cred'-u-loti8-Iy,  ad.  With  easy  belief. 
Cred'-u-Ioua-neaa,  1  «.  Aptness  to  believe ;  liability 
Cre-diZ-li-ty,  J  to  be  deceived. 

To  CREEK.— See  To  Creak. 

CREEKsscreke,  a.  A  small  inlet,  bay,  or  cove;  any 

turn  or  winding ;  less  properly,  tlie  prominence  or  Jut 

that  produces  the  creek. 
Creek'-y,  o.  Full^  of  creeks ;  winding. 
71;  CREEP^screep,  1  v.  n.   To  move  as  a  worm  or 

1  CRBPT=:cr^pt,      >  insect ;    to  grow  along   the 
CRBPT=crdpt,      j  g«x)nnd  or  on  other  supports  ; 

to  move  slowly  and  feebly,  secretly,  timorously,  or 

reverently;  to  fawn. 

Creep''^r,  r.  That  which  creeps  ;  a  plant  that  growa 
on  a  aupport ;  an  inaect ;  a  amall  bird  {  a  grapnel 
uaedaisea. 

Creep'-ine-ly,  ad.  Slowly ;  like  a  reptile. 

CreefZ-hoTe,  «.  A  retreat ;  a  subterfuge. 

CREMATION,  cri-ma'-ahun,  89  :  t.  A  burning. 

CREMONA=^r^mo'-Dj»  «.  A  superior  sort  of 
violin,  such  as  those  originally  made  at  Cremona. 

CREMORscre -mor,  «.  Any  thing  like  cream. 

CRENATE=scre'-niu,#.  Notched,  indented.  [Bot] 

CREOLE»cre'-&le,  «.  A  native  of  Spaaiah  Ame. 
rica  or  of  the  Weat  Indiea.  deacended  fh>m  European 
aneestora. 

To  CREPITATE=cr#p'4-tAt<,  v.  n.    To  make  a 

small  crackling  noise. 
Crep'-i-ta"'^toll,  #.  A  repeated  snapping  noise. 
CREPT.^See  to  Creep. 
CREPUSCULE-cri-pua'-c&lt,  t.  Twilight. 
Cre-pua'-cu-lar,  34 :     i  a.  Glimmering ;  in  a  sUte 

Cre-pua'-cti-lotfa,  120:/ between   light  and  dark- 

nesa.  Crepusculine  is  obs. 
CRESCENT-^cr&i'-atot,  a.  Increasing  ;  growing. 
Crea'-Cive,  (-aiv,  105)  a.  Crescent  [Shaks.] 
CKsa'-CBNT,  «.     The  moon  on   the  increase;  tha 
Tb«  rign  =  la  used  afttr  modM  of  Kpelliag  tlut  hare  oo  irragolaritjr  of  wund. 

CmmmoMit:  mtah-uo.  i.  e.  fm»%ion,  165 :  vTzh-uD,  1. 1.  vin'on,  165 :  (ftm,  166 :  tiUn,  166. 
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r»  105:  a.    Ha^ng  tfie  nature  of  cream. 
Cnnaf^mced,  (-fliat,  114, 146)  a.  Pale ;  cowardly. 
CREA  NCE«cre'-anoe, «.  A  fine  small  line  fostened 
to  a  hawk's  leadi  when  ahe  is  firat  lured. 

CREASE«tcre(0(,  152 :  a.   A  mark  left  by  a  fold. 
7a  Creaae,  v.  a.   To  mark  by  doubling. 

r*  CREATEscrl-ab^  v.  a.  To  canae  to  exiat  by 
fte  force  of  original  power;  to  cause  by  the  agency  of 
drpaied  powar;  to  beget;  to  produce;  to  make. 

Cre-a'-^'ve,  105:  a.    Having  the  power  to  create; 

cMitiBf  the  act  of  ereatioo. 
Cre-a'-Cor,  36 :  a.    A  producer ;  a  maker ;  diatine- 

tirely.  the  Maker  by  the  force  of  original  power. 
Crr-«'-/MD,  89:  a.    The  act  of  creating;  the  thing 
:  the  universe. 


CRI 

flgare.  a  tymbol  of  MahomeUaUni,  which  U  is  like* 
nets  of  the  new  moon. 

To  Cres'-centy  r.  a.  To  form  into  a  creiceut 

Ckkss,  #.  A  rapidly  growing  herb. 

CRESS  ET=cr^-8^t,  i.  A  light  set  opon  a  beacon; 
a  lamp  or  torch :  Literally,  a  little  croM. 

CREST=cr^8t,  «.  The  feather*  or  other  ornament 
on  the  top  of  the  helmet ;  the  helmet  iteelf ;  the  orna- 
ment of  the  helmet  in  heraldry ;  a  tofk ;  pride,  spirit. 

7b  Crestt  v,  a.  To  fiimiah  with,  or  eerve  tor  a  creet ; 
to  mark  with  atreaks  like  the  etniaming  hair  of  a 
ereet. 

Crest'-ed,  a.   Having  a  crest  or  tuft. 

Crest^-Iess,  a.  Not  dignifled  with  coat-armour. 

Crest^-falUn,  (-f2v>ln,U2, 114)  a.  DejeetMl ;  annk. 

Cris'-ta-ted,  a.  Crested.  [Botany.] 

CRETACEOUS,  cri-a'-sh'ui,  90  :  a.    Haying 

the  qnaUties  of  chalk ;  abonndiug  with  chalk;  chalky. 
Cre-ta'-ted,  a.  Rabbed  with  chalk. 
CRETlC=cre'-tick,  t.  Literally,  of  Crete  :  a  foot, 

also  called  Amphimaoer,  one  short  between  two  long 

syllables. 
Cre'-tum,  158:  «.  Alklaehoodi  a  Cretan  practice. 

CRETIN r^re^-ttn,  «.  An  idiot  of  the  Alps. 
CREVICE,  cr«v'-i88, 103 :  t.  A  crack,  a  deft. 
To  Crev'-ice,  v.  n.  To  crack,  to  flaw. 
CREW,  cro5,  110,  109  :  «.    A  company  asiOoiaSed 

for  any  purpose ;  the  company  of  a  ship. 
CREW.— See  To  Crow. 
CREWEL,crS/-«l,  110,  109:  #.    Yarn  twisted 

and  wound  on  a  knot  or  badL 
CRIBsscnb,  «.    An  enclosure  of  small  dimensions, 

as  the  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable;  the  stall  of  an  as ; 

a  child's  bed  ;  a  cottage. 
7b  Crib^  v.  a.  and  it.   To  shut  up;  to  confine  :— 

«««.  To  be  confined  as  in  a  crib. 

CRlBBAGE^crtb'-bige,  99:  «.  A  game  at  cards 
in  which  the  dealer  makes  up  a  third  haxid  for  himself 
partly  fh>m  the  hand  of  hb  opponent. 

7b  ('rib,  v.  a.  To  steal  for  a  petty  purpose. 

CRIBBLE,  crib'-bl,  101 :  «.  A  eom-sicTe. 

7b  Crib'-ble,  o.  a.   To  sift,  or  pass  through  a  riddle. 

C/Ri-BRA'-rroN,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  sifting. 

Cri'-brt-form,  38 :  a.  Resembling  a  sieve. 

CRlCK=crick,  «.  A  creaking. — See  to  Creak. 

CR  lCK=crick,  «.  A  local  spasm  or  cramp. 

CRICKET=crTck'-«t,  t.  A  chirping  insect. 

CRICK ET=rcrick'-^t,  «.  A  play  with  baU  and 
ball :  with  a  different  etymology,  a  low  seat  or  stooL 

(Jrick'-et-er,  «.  A  player  at  cricket 

CRIER.— Sm  under  To  Cry. 

CRlME^crlmt,  «.  An  infraction  of  law,  but  par- 
ticularly  of  human  law,  and  so  distinguished  iiom 
(not  opposed  to)  sin ;  an  offence;  a  great  fault. 

CrimeWwl,  117:  a.  Full  of  crime. 

Crime'-lesSy  a.  Without  crime  ;  innocent. 

CRlM'-i-NilL,  a.  and  «.  Offending  law ;  gnflty  t 
tainted  with  crime :  not  civil  or  between  individual 
citizens,  but  relatiuff  to  laws,  under  the  immediate 
safeguard  of  the  highest  powers  of  government : — s. 
A  man  guilty  of  a  crime. 

CTM'i-na\'\y,  ad.  Guiltily. 

Crim'-i-nal-nesfl,  Crim'-t-nal'^-i-ty, «.  Goiltineii. 

7b  Crim'-i-nate>  v,  a.  To  charge  with  crime. 

Crim'^-i-na'  tor-y^  a.  Accusing  ;  censorious. 

Criin'-t-na"-/i(/n,  89  :  f.  Accusation  ;  charge. 

Crim'-i-moitb,  120 :  a.  Iniquitous  ;  fUll  of  crime. 

Crim'-*-nows-ly,  ad.  Heinously. 

Crim'-i-noM-nese, «.  Atrodty. 


CRI 

7b  CRIMPtscrtmpy «.  a.  To  piaek  np  in  ridgsi; 

to  pinch  the  hair  and  eo  ftixtle  it;  to  crimpls  or  cto» 

to  chmple,  as  the  flesh  of  a  live  cod  by  gasUnf  H;  to 

oitch  or  seise  as  by  a  sly  gripe. 
Crimp,  i.    In  old  anOors,  a  game  at  cards;  a  sort  of 

agent;  one  who  deooys  and  oatchea  np  nenlu  for 

the  army. 
7b  Crimpy  o.  a.  To  deeoy  tot  tte  amy. 
7b  Cbim^-pls,  101 :  v.  a.    To  eoatiMt  or  dnv  Is. 

gether ;  to  cause  to  shrink;  to  CQmgate ;  loonL 
CRIMSON,  crtm'-ni,  151, 114 :  «.  and  «.   lid 

darkened  with  bine  t  red  ia  feaerai}— e.  OoloirBAti 

crimson. 
7b^Crim'-«on,  «.  a.  and  n.    To  dye  with  cximHa: 

-^ev.  To  be  tinged  with  red  }  to  blnsh. 
CRlNCUM,cring'-cum,  158:«.  Acmapiassi- 
traction  ;  a  whimsy.  [L«dicroua.] 
To  CRlNGE=^ring«,  64 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  itv 

together;  to  contract:  [Little  need],    asa.  Tobov; 

to  fawn ;  to  flatter. 
Cringe,  «•  A  low  bow ;  eerrile  civility. 
Crin^ger,  36 :  «.  One  who  cringes  or  flatters. 
CRINGLE.~«ee  lower,  under  To  Crinkle. 
CRlNIT£^^r?-nito,a.    Having  the  appeanaet  of 

a  tuft  of  hair. 
Cri-ni^-cr-oai,  (-ntd'-glrnb,  120)  a,  Bssri^or 

having  hair ;  hairy. 
Cri'-noee,  (-nAct,  152)  a.  Hairy,  coveiwl  with  bsif. 
Cri-nos'-i-^,  92,  105  :  «.  Hairinean 
7b  CRINKLE,  cring'^1, 158, 101 :  •.  a.  and  «. 

To  go  in  and  out;    to  run  in  flexures:  (Ceapin 

Crank  and  the  words  under  it  :)-«ef.  To  torn  »«t& 

short  turns  or  wrinkles ;  to  moold  into  iasqaalitiet. 
Crift'-klf,  «•  A  sinuoeity :  a  wrinkle. 
CBiy-OLE,  s,    A  ring  made  at  the  end  o€  a  rope  io 

^ten  it  to  another ;  an  iroo  ring  or  hank. 
CRINOSE,  &c.~See  under  Crinite. 
CRIPPLE,  crTp'-pl,  101 :  t.  AUuns  penoo. 
7b  Crip'-ple,  v.  a.  To  lame,  to  make  lams. 
Crip^-pltf-nesf,  t.  Tameneet 
CRlSlS=crI'-cTM,  t.  way.      1  t.    LteieUy,    tfce 
CRISES,  crl'-citx,  *.  pi.  101 :/  tormtag  of  •  ]«¥; 

meut  or  determination:    Aat  point  ta  a  ««^,*; 

which  nature  cr  the  distemper  gives  ««7.  *'^ 

issue,  if  nothing  new  int»Tvenes,U decided;  tbepoaw 

at  which  any  affair  is  at  its  height. 
Cri-te'-r»-on,  90  :  pi.  Cri-te'-r^-a,2 :  «•  Aitoaawi 

by  which  a  judgement  or  estimate  can  be  *»"*^^ 
Crit'-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  crisis,  or  •  «^ 

turn  in  a  disease  or  any  other  event  ot  bMioeM.-«« 

also  lower. 
Crit'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  At  the  eatact  point. 
Crit'-i-col-neei, «.  Exaetaeas.  . 

Crit'-ic,  s.  a  Jodge  of  literary  merit,  or of»«w  » 

the  fine  arts  generally:  a  carper  orfSiult-fiM^' 
Cf if-ic  88  : 1  a.  Exact  in  discriminatiBg  «-•««» 

Crit'-i-ail,     j  and  fkulta  of  works  of  •rt  Jf?*"' 

prone  to  see  and  ezpoee  Ikalts.^See  also  abov* 
Crit'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  »  «*•»• 
CttMiQUBf,  (cri-teki^,  104, 121)  #.  AoMi^ 

mination;  cntidam. 
Crit'-ic,t.  Critique.  [Locke.  Pope.  Ob*J 
7b  Crii'-i-ci*b,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  v'^r^^ 

to  judge;  to  animadvert  on  as  ikulty^-«*'• /*',., 
Cri^-i-cum,  (-cizm,  158)  t.  A  »t«d»idofW 

weU  in  matters  of  taste;   the  art  of  judgtol  ^ 

animadversioD.  ,  ,;_.• 

CRlSP-crtsp.  a,    Curied;    indented;  w**^' 

briiUe;  friable;  brisk,  ^^r 

7b  Crisp,  v,  a.    To  cnrl,  to  contract  into  Kw 

curis ;  to  twist ;  to  indent  j  to  make  to  w«w- 
Crit'-py,  105  :  a.  Curled;  short  and  briuw- 
Crisp'-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  criip- 


CRIMPaBcrimp,  a.   That  crumbles  easily;  brittle  ; 
not  to  be  depen<led  on. 

Tb«  MbtiDC*  ctttirp,  and  th«  prinelptm  to  which  th«  nomben  rtUtt  praocde  th«  DietfootfT*  • . 

Fowelt:  gat*'-wi^:  cb&p'-m&n:  p^-pi't  ll^»:  ^oSd  i  yUo,  i,  e,  Jew,  S5 :  0,1,'%,**^*'*''' 
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CRO 

Cnsf/Ang'pm,  t,  A  enrling  Iron. 

Crit-pa'-zion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  cvling  {  fUta  of  being 


CRJ  STATED.— See  onder  Crest 
CRITERION,  CRITIC,  &c.— See  under  CrisU. 
CRITHOMANCY,   cri"-i*A-m«n'-c^,   87:    t. 

Dirinatioa  by  buleT  meet 
CRIZZEL,  crii'-sl,   114:    «.    Ronghnew  on  the 

wnfmee  of  kIam  rendering  it  daU. 
n  CROA&=^croak,  v.  n.    To  make  a  bo«ne  low 

Bolae  hke  a  frog ;  to  c&w  as  a  raven  or  crow }  to  utter 

ofrnaive  or  discontented  murmurs. 
Croak>  tf.  The  cry  of  a  frog  or  raven. 
Croak^-eTy  36.   «•  A  dieoontented  mnnnurer. 
GKK/-F-TA''-r/ON,  92,  59,  89 :  #.  A  croaking. 
CROATS=cro^-at8, «.  pi.  Troops,  from  Croatia. 
CROCALITE,  CROCEOUS.— See  under  Crocus. 
CROCKERY,  Ct^ck'-^T^  «.  Earthenware. 
Crock,  «.  Any  thing  of  earthenware.  [Obs.] 
CR0CKscr6ck,  «.  The  blaek  matter  on  kettles. 

CR0CODILE^cr5c'-k&-dik,  «.  and  a.  An  am. 
]^ihions  -vorackms  animal,  of  tiie  Usard  kind,  some- 
tutts  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long,  especially  those  of 
the  Nil«>— M^*.  Pertaining  to  a  crocodile;  of  the  nature 
ef  a  crocodile  s  tears,  bypocriticaL 

CROCUSaacro'-cui,  #.  An  early  flower,  saffron ; 
a  yellow  powder ;  a  metal  caldoed  to  a  deep  reddish 
yellow  ooloar. 

CrcZ-ceoBis,  (-sh^uf,  147)  a.  like,  or  of  saffron. 
Cnf-caAxtey  t.  An  orange,  or  brick  red  mineral. 
CROFT^croft,  17 :  t,  A  UtUe  home  field. 
CROISADE,  &c— See  under  Cruaade. 
CROMLECH,  cromMSck,  161:  t.   Huge  stones 

placed  oo  others,  supposed  to  have  been  druidical 

ahars. 

CRONE=croDe, «.  An  old  woman  :  an  old  ewe. 
(^</-wr>  s»  A  companion  of  long  standing. 
CRONET. — See  Comet  under  Coronal. 
CRONYCAL9  Aeronycal,  which  see. 
CROOK^crd6k,  118:  «.    A  beut  instrument:   a 

shepherd's  hook ;  a  winding  trick :  s  gibbet. 
7b  C^ook,  V.  a.    To  bend;  to  turn  iuto  a  book ;  to 

bend  tgoratiTelv;  to  penreit.    To  Crouktm  was  tat- 

merhr  osed,  but  is  obsolete. 

C^ook'-^t  a*     Bent;  winding;  oblique;  perrerse; 

vntoward;  without  rectitude. 
Crook'-ed-ly^  ad.  In  a  crooked  manner. 
Cf eok'-ed-nets, «.    Cnnity;   deformity;  depravity; 


Creok'-back^  t.  A  man  with  a  crooked  back. 
Crook'-backrti,  114,  143:  a.  Bent-shouldered. 
CROOP«crQ9p,  t.    A  disease  in  the  throat  to  which 
children  are  suqject,  attended  with  hoarse  respiration. 
CROPa=€r5p, «.  A  bird's  craw ;  the  beUy. 
CrofZ-prr,  «.  A  pigeon  with  a  large  crop. 
Crop^-farl,  117  :  a.  HaTlng  a  fiiU  beUy. 
Crop'-«ick«  tu  Sick  with  repletion. 

CROPscrSp,  9.  The  highest  part  of  any  thbg,  as 
aa  aar  of  cotu  :  TObs.]  tiie  harvest,  or  what  is  ga- 
thcied ;  that  which  is  to  be  gathered;  any  thing  that 
has  been  cut,as  the  hair. 

To  Crop,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  cut  off  the  ends  of;  to 
mow,  to  reap ;  to  gather  befbre  it  fkll* :— nes.  [Obs.] 
To  yield  harrest 

t^  Among  the  compounds  are  Cmftatt  i.  (a  horse,} 
aflMl  Crop-earsd,  a. 

CROSIER,  CROSLET.^See  in  the  next  class. 

CROSSa:cr5s8,  17 :  «.  a.  and  prep.    One  straight 

bodr  laid  over  another  so  as  to  form  with  it  fuur  interior 

angles:  the  cross  especially  on  which  Christ  suffered; 

whatever  is  drawn  or  formed  in  fashion  of  a  cross ; 

whatever  bears  the  image  of  a  cross ;  the  sufferings 


CRO 

of  Christ;  the  Christiaa  doetrine  rtspeeting  his  saffer« 
logs  and  death :  miifivtune,  hindrance,  vexation,  trial 
of  pmtienoe.  To  take  up  tMt  Cross  is  to  submit  to 
afflictions  with  a  Christian  spirit.'— o^f.  Transverse, 
oblique,  lateral  ^  interchanged ;  adveriie,  opposite, 
unfortunate:  perverse,  peevish,  fretfhl,  contmry,  con- 
tradictory:—f»rep.  Athwart  so  as  to  intersect;  over; 
fVom  side  to  side. 

To  Cross,  V,  a.  and  11.  To  lay  one  body  or  draw  a 
line  athwart  sxMther;  to  sign  with  a  crou;  to  cancel 
by  marking  a  cross;  to  pass  over,  or  move  laterally, 
obliquely,  or  athwart;  to  thwart,  to  emiiarrass,  to  ob. 
struct,  to  hinder. to  counteract  or  contravene:— nea. 
To  lie  athwart ;  to  be  incousistent 

Cross'-ing,  «.  The  act  of  crossing ;  a  path  across ; 
opposition. 

Cross'- iy,  ad.  In  a  cross  manner. 

Crosa'-ness,  «.  Transversoness,  interception;  per- 
verseness,  peevishness. 

Cross'- wise,  (-wTze,  151)  acL  Across;  transversely. 

C:?*  Among  the  compounds  are  Cros^-armed,  (with  arms 
across;)  CV<!>*«'-6ar,  (a  sort  of  lever;)  Crois'-barred, 
(secured  by  transverse  bars;)  Crnts-bar^-shA,  (shot 
with  a  bar  of  iron  through  the  middle ;  t  Cros^-bhl,  (a 
bill  or  complaint  broa^ht  by  a  defendant  against  a 

Elaintiff;)  Cross'-boit,  (a  bow  for  shooting  which  acts 
y  a  stock  placed  across  it;)  Cro»if -breed,  (a  term 
applied  to  animals  when  produced  by  parents  of 
difierent  breeds;)  Crou-bm^,  (a  caka  indented  with  a 
cross;)  Crott'-esamiiu^tion,  (the  examination  of  a 
witness  by  the  party  opposite  to  that  fur  whom  the 
witness  has  been  called :)  Cro%^ •grained,  (having  tlie 
fibres  crossed  or  irregular;  and,  flgutatively,  perverse, 
troublesome;)  Crossf-legged,  (having  the le^s  crossed ;) 
Cross'-posi.  (the  post  which  goes  by  a  cross-road:) 
Crots^ 'purpose,  (a  kind  of  enigmatical  game ;  figura- 
tively, a  contradictory  system ;)  To  Cross  queition,  Tto 
cross  examine  0  Oross'-road,  (one  which  crosses  the 
country,  and  is  not  a  direct  liishroad;)  Crvss'-row, 
fthe  alphabet  with  a  cross  placed  at  the  beginning;) 
Cross'-stq^,  (an  iiutrument  used  at  sea  for  taking 
altitudes  n  Cross'-tree,  (timbers  fastened  to  the  masts 
of  ships;)  Crosi'-way,  (an  intersection  of  roads;) 
Cro$/wind,  (aside-wind;)  Oo«'-worl, (a plant) 

Cros'-let,  $.  A  small  cross. 

CRo'-s/ifR,  (cro'-zhVr,  147)  t.  The  pastoral  stalT 
of  a  bishop,  which  has  or  had  a  cross  on  it. 

Croi-«adb',  30  :  «.  a  crusade.  [Obs  ] 

Croi'-ief,  (croy'-z^z,  151)  m.  pi,  PUgrims  or  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  Crusades. 

Cku-sadx',  (croo-sadc',  109)  t.  An  expedition 
affsinst  infidels;  a  romantic  or  enthusiastic  under- 
taking ;  a  piece  of  money  stamped  with  a  cross. 

Crtf-sa'-der,  «.  One  employed  in  a  crusade. 

Ctti/-c/-^L,  (cr03'-«hi-al,  147)  a.    Transverse; 

intersecting. 
To  Crai'-ci-ate,  v.  a.  To  torture  ;  to  torment. 
Cri/-ci-a''-/w)n,  89, 150 :  *.  Torture. 
Cbv''CI'BI.B,  «.    A  chemist  or  goldsmith's  melting 

pot,  so  called  because  formerly  marked  with  a  cross. 

Crih:ir'-br-oot,      |87   jgO  :  «.  Bearing  a  cross. 

Cru'-ci-form,  38 :  a.  Disposed  in  form  of  a  cross. 
To  CRi/-cf-FY,  (-fy,  6)  V.  a.    To  put  to  death  by 

nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  set  upright; 

flguratively,  to  subdue  by  the  influence  of  a  Christian 

spirit ;  to  rt^ect ;  4o  torment 
Cru'-Ct-fl-f  r,  «.  One  who  ernclles  another. 
Cri?-cj-flx'-/oh,  (-fick'-sbun,  154, 147)  t.   The 

punishment  of  nailing  to  a  cross ;  the  last  sufferings 

and  death  of  Christ 
Cft/'Ci-fix,  (-f  icks,  188)  #•   An  image  or  painting 

of  CItrist  on  the  cross. 
Crutch'-kd,  a.    Crossed,  badged  with  a  cross,  as 

Crutchedfriars  ;  in  some  old  authors.  Crouched,  flrom 

the  obsolete  verb  To  Crouch,  to  maric  with  a  cross. 
CROTCH=:^cr5tch,  «.  A  fork  or  forking,  the  parting 
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of  two  legs  or  branches;  shook  or  crook. 
Tbs  siga  :s  b  astd  afUr  modts  of  spsUiog  that  bars  noirrtgalarlty  of  seuad. 

mjMh-uD,  •'.  f,  nmtioH,  165 :  vizh-un,  1.  e.  viiion,  165 :  fAYo,  166 :  ^^n,  166. 


CRU 

Crotch'-et,  #.  A  hook  inclading  word*  in  printing, 
thm.  [  ]  :  «  piece  of  wood  fltted  into  another  to  «np. 
port  a  building;  a  note  in  mtuic  probably  so  called 
from  the  original  form  of  iU  character,  it  is  .equal  to 
half  a  minim ;  a  iK-him ;  a  perverse  conceit 

7b  CROUCH=crowtch,  r,  n.  To  stoop  low;  to 
lie  close  to  the  ground;  to  fawn,  to  bend  servilely.— 
See  also  Cmtcbed  at  the  end  of  the  words  noder  Cresa. 

CROUP,  creSp,  1 25  :  #.  The  buttocks  of  a  horse, 
or  extremity  of  the  reins  above  the  hips ;  the  rump  of 
a  ftiwl.  •  "^ 

ft>  Croop,  a  diMase.— See  in  its  place. 
Crop-pade',  t.  A  higher  leap  than  a  curvet. 
Crup'-PBR,  f.  The  saddle-ties  to  the  taU. 
To  Crup'-per,  v.  a.  To  put  on  a  crupper. 

CROUPIER,  crS5'-p^-fr,  125  :  «.  He  who 
watches  the  cards  and  oollrcU  the  money  at  a  gaming- 
house; in  Scotland,  a  vice-president. 

CROUT.— See  Krout 

To  CROW=cro^a=rcro,  125 :  1  r.  «,    Ori- 

I  CKBW=cr53[.  109 :  (or  Crowed)  \  ginally,  to 
Crowbd,  crOMods^crodc,  114:  j  make  a  noise, 
generally,  in  the  throat,  or  to  croak;  at  present,  to 
make  that  noise  in  particular  which  a  cock  utters  in 
joy  or  defiance;  figuratively,  to  boast,  to  bully. 

Cboit,  #.  A  large  black  carnivorous  bird  that  makes 
a  croaking  noise;  the  noise  a  cock  makes;  a  beaked 
or  pointed  iron  bar,  used  to  fcree  doors  open. 

6:^  The  compounds  include,  Orouff-bar,  (see  above;) 
Crow*t'.biU,  ((brceps  used  In  surgery ;)  Crow'-foot,  (a 
caltrop ;)  CrovoWftA,  (the  wrinkles  under  the  eye 
produced  by  age;)  and  Ormo'-ketner,  (a  keeper-off  of 
crows,  a  scaxe^irow :)  also  Crouf-htrry,  Crow'-Jlower, 
Crow'-foot,  Orow'-ntk,  Crov'-loe,  aU  of  which  ate 
plants. 

CROWDscrowd,  31 :  ».    A  multltade  oonftMedly 

Sressed  together;  a  promiscuous  medley  j  the  vulgar, 
le  populace.  » 

7b  Crowd,  r.  a.  and  «.  To  fill  with  conftued 
multitudes:  to  press  ck)se  together;  to  encumber  by 
multitudes:— nea.  To  swarm,  to  be  numerous  to 
gather  together  in  a  multitude.  ' 

CROWD,  crowd,  31 :  t.    A  kind  of  fiddle.  [Obs.] 

Crowd'-tfr,  36  :  t.    A  fiddler. 

CROWN=crown,  t.  A  royal  diadem  ;  regal  power, 
royalty;  a  garland,  reward,  honorary  distinction ;  the 
top.  top  of  the  head,  8cc. ;  a  five  shilling  piece  anciently 
sUmped  with  a  crown  i  completion,  accomplishment 

7b  Crown,  r.  o.  To  invest  with  a  crown ;  to  cover 
as  with  a  crown ;  to  dignify,  to  adorn,  to  make  illus- 
trious; to  reward,  to  reocnnpense;  to  complete,  to 
finish.  *^ 

Crown'-et,  t.    A  coronet. 

ft>The  compounds  include.  Crown'-glaa,  (the  finest 
?*5  ^l  *in?<wr  glass;)  Crownr4mpe"rial,  (a  large 
daffodil;)  Crown'-ojice,  (bek>nging  to  the  court  of 
king's-bench ;)  Cruum'-post,  (that  which  in  buikUng 
stands  between  two  rafters ;)  Crtnon'-wkeel,  (the  upper 
wheel  of  a  watch;)  and  Crowt^ -works,  (bulwarks 
advanced   towards   the   Aeld   to  gain    some    risinff 

Sound.)  • 

OYLSTONE  =  croil'-8tint,    $.    CrystaUixed 
cauk. 

CRUCUU  CRUCIATE,  CRUCIBLE,  CRU- 

CmX,  CRUCIFY,  &c-See  under  Cro«i. 
CRUDE,  crrod,  1 09 :  a.  Raw.  not  subdued  or  changed 

by  anv  process;  harsh:  unripe;  not  well-digested; 

unflnjshed.  immature  |  having  undigested  notions. 
Cr«de^-ljr,  ad,    Unripely  ;  without  due  preparatwn. 
Cri/de'-ness,  t.    Unripeness,  indigestton. 
Crw'-di-tf ,  «.     Ineoncoction  ;  immaturity. 
CRUEL,  eras'-*!,   109,  14:  a.    Inhuman;  haid- 

hairted.  void  of  pity ;  bloody,  barbarous. 
CrM^-el-Iy,  ad.     Inhumanly,  barbarously. 
Cri«^ el-new,  Cni'-el-ty,  t.    Inhumanity. 
Cri« -en-tate,  a.   Smeared  with  blood.  [UtUe  used] 
Tb« 


CRY 

CRUET,  cr5B'-«t,  109,  14  :  «.   A  phial  far 

7b  CRUISE,  cr358,  110,  109,  151,189:  v.  «. 

To  rove  over  the  sea  without  any  cerUhi  coarse  io 

search  of  an  enemy's  ship  fat  capture,  or  for  praiedint 

commerce,  or  for  plunder  as  a  forate. 
Crw/tf,  «.    A  voyage  far  cruising. 
Crwi'-#f  r,  $,    A  person  or  ship  that  cruises. 
CRUMsrcrum,  «.    A  small  i^gmenc  or  pisee. 

usually  of  bread ;  the  soft  part  of  bread  as  distintnialisd 

ftora  the  crust. 
(KT*  It  is  often  unnecessarily  spelled  Cmmb. 
To  Crum,  v.  a.    To  break  into  cruna. 
Crum'-my,  «.    Full  of  cnuns ;  soft.  ^ 

Crum'-pet,  14 :  t.    A  soft  crummy  cake. 
To  Crum'-blb,  101  :  v.  a.  and  n.   Tobieskfato 

small  pieces  >-iie«.  To  fall  into  small  pieces. 
CRUMPsrrcriimp,  a.    Crooked. 
To  Crum'-plb,  101 :   v.  a,  and  n.   To  draw  into 

wrinkles;  to  rumple:— •««.  To  contract,  to  shrink. 
Crum'-pHng;,  t,    A  small  degenerate  apple. 

To  CRUNK,  crungk,  158 :  t».  w.   To  ciy  Uk«  • 

crane. 

CRUOR,  crSB'-or,  t.    Gore,  coagulated  blood. 

CRUPPER.— See  under  Cioup. 

CRURAL,  crW-ral,  109:  a.  Belonging  to  the  kg. 

CRUSADE.— See  under  Cross. 

CRUSE,  crS5«,  109,  151,  189:  «.    A  smsll  cop: 

a  bottle  or  cruet,    it  is  sometimes  spelled  Crsif#. 
Cru'-«et,  t,    A  goldsmith's  crocible. 
To  CRUSH  =^cru8h,  v,  a.  and  n.   To  sqaiess,  to 

press  with  vk>lence;  to  beat  down,  to  ovcrwheln.  to 

subdue;  to  conquer  beyond  resistance:— s«ib  To  be 

condensed. 

Crush,  4,    A  coUirion  ;  a  rushing  together. 
Crush'-^r,  #.  ^  He  or  that  whkh  crushes. 
CRUST«crU8t,  #.    Any  shell  or  external  eoat;  sn 

iDcrusUtion.or  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body; 

the  case  of  a  pie  made  of  meal  and  baked;  the  enter 

hard  part  of  bread;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 
To  Crust,  r.  a.  and  n.    To  envelop ;  to  ocver  with  a 

hard  case,  or  with  ooocretions  r—nea.  To  gather  aeiwt 
CrU8^-ty,  o.    Having  much  crust — See  also  lower. 
Cras'-tt-ness,  t.   The  quality  of  being  ciusly. 
Crus'-t^-tbd,  a.    Coated  with  hard  matter. 
Cru»-ta'-/ton,  89  :  t.    Incrustation. 
Chvb-ta'-cbous,  (-sh'utf,  90)  a.  SheUy  with  joint* 

Lobster  is  crustaceous  ;  opster,  testaceous. 

Crua-ta'-ce-or-o-gy,  1  ».    That  part  of  lodofy 

Cru8-tal'-o-gy,  87 :  j  which  treats  of  cn«tseeoai 
animals. 

Crus'-tf,  a.  Surly,  moroae,  snappish.  Inoldiolhon 
Curst  is  used,  which  see. 

Cru8^-tr-ly,  ad.    Peevishly,  snappishly. 

Crus'-tt-negs,  t.    Moixmb.    Compare  Curstness. 

CRUTCH  =crutch,  t.    A  support  used  by  cripples 

To  Crutch,  V.  a.  To  support  on  crutches.— See  alio 
the  Ust  word  under  Cross. 

7b  CRY=c^,  V.  n.  and  «r.  To  speak  wHh  Td»- 
mence;  to  call  importunately;  to  esujlaln;  to  attsr 
lamentations ;  to  squall  as  an  inlknt;  to  tnep:  ^ 
utter  an  inarticulate  voice  as  an  animal ;  to  yelp  >*  * 
hound  on  scent;  to  proclaim  as  a  hawker;  to  esll  *» 
vengeance  or  punishment:  To  ay  out,  toexdaim,to 
•cream,  to  complain  loudly:— ac^  To  procUin,  to 
make  pubUc :  To  cry  4'twn,  to  blame,  to  depwdsts.  to 
overbear :  To  cry  up,  to  appUud,  to  praise.  i»nixw 
price  by  proclanution. 

Cry,  t.  Lamentation,  shriek,  weeping,  clamour;  cslL 
proclamation;  acclamatloa,  popiUar  fkvour;  mansef 
of  utterance;  yelping,  a  pack. 

Cn  -er,  t.  One  that  cries ;  an  officer  whoso  boafaW 
is  to  proclaim  publicly. 


Cr^-ing,  a.  and  t.    Notorious:—*.  An  witcry 
fWe/,..^gaU'.wiv  chip'-man:  pa-pi:  U^:  g»d:  j'flS, ,.,./«.,  ,55:  a, ^\,8LcmMti,  171^ 


CUB 

Cmt^-Jt^  12:  i.   Theheroo. 

Crj^-eTf  36  :  f.    The  faleon-gentle.  a  kind  of  hawk. 

CRYOPHORUS,  crT-<Sr-A-ru«,  163:  t.  lita- 
nUj,  a  fh»t-b9ar«r;  an  hutroment  for  showing  the 
r^aikNi  between  eraporation  at  low  temperature  and 
the  prodoetion  o(eM. 

Ciy-o-litey  #.    Froet-itone.  a  mineraL 
CRVPTIC»crTi/-tTck,  88 :  \  a.    Hidden*  eeeiet, 
CRYPnCAL=cn|/-ti-cil,j  occult 
Cryp'-t»-oal-ljr,  ad,    Oeeoldy.  tecretly. 
Crypty  «.    A  anblerranean  cell  especially  for  inter- 

meat  under  a  church;  a  chapel  under  groond;  a 

fra»«. 
Cryp-tog^-o-moiis,  120 :  a.  Secretly  married,  applied 

to^amta  whoee  froetiAcatioa  is  eoneealed. 
Cryp-tOfl^-ro-pAjr,  (-f^  163)  t.  The  art  of  writing 

stent  eharmcters;  secret  characters  or  cipher. 

Cnp-tol'^-0-g|rt  «.    Enigmatical  language. 

CRYSTAL=rrcrV-td],  «.  and  a.  UteraUy.  that 
whi^  is  set  or  fixed  by  frost,  in  the  original  applica- 
tioa  of  the  wocd.  the  hard  and  ico-Iike  transparency  of 
the  substance  included  uwler  it  bring  chiefly  con- 
iMtind :  at  present,  the  term  is  applied  in  chemistry 
•od  saixieralogy  to  all  inorganic  bomes  which,  by  the 
qirration  of  aronity,  have  assumed  the  form  of  regular 
mlida  terminated  by  a  certain  number  of  plane  and 
smooth  surfaces;  in  the  manufactures,  it  is  the  name 
cf  a  speciea  of  glnss  much  superior  in  its  composition 
and  qnalitSee  to  common  vlass ;  it  is  abo  applied  to 
any  thia^  having  the  form  or  clearness  of  a  crystal,  as 
to  the  giua  of  a  watch-case,  ke. — adj.  Consisting  of  or 
Qte  crystal;  bright,  transparent,  pellucid. 

CryB'-tal-lioe^  (-lin,  105)  a.  Consisting  of  crystal; 
bright,  pellacid,  transparent  (hy$talHne  keavenM,  in 
aadent  aatioaomT,  were  two  mheres  imagined  between 
ike  prtmnm  mobile  and  the  firmament.  The  crytUU' 
Hmg  kmmmr,  or  Una,  is  a  very  white  transparent  firm 
sabetaaee,  situated  in  a  depression  in  the  anterior  part 
of  tW  vitreoas  humor  of  the  eye. 

O  The  rliythm  of  Milton's  Tsrse  often  requires  the 
vevd  to  be  read  as  a  oootraction  of  the  Latin  Crystal'^ 


7^  Oys'-teMiie,  (-lti«)  «.  a,  and  n.  To  cause 
to  focm  crystals : — aest.  To  unite,  as  being  previously 
is  separate  particles,  and  to  form,  in  uniting,  a  deter* 
minate  and  regular  solid. 

Cr^-tal'W'Xn'YAe,  a.    That  may  be  crystallised. 

CfW-iil-li-xa'*^-/>on,  «.  The  act  or  proeeas  by  which 
the  parts  of  a  sofid  body  separated  by  a  fluid  or  by 
hsion,  again  unite,  and  form  a  solid  body ;  the  mass 
formed  l^  ciTstalilsing. 

Cm'-TjfL-LlTB,  «.    Whinstone  after  it  is  fhsed. 

C«Y«'-TJL-LOO*'-B-4-PHr,  ('(k^  163)  87:  f.  The 

doctrine  or  science  of  crystallisation. 
CTJBarcub,  g.    The  young  of  a  beast,  generally  of  a 

hear  er  fos;  the  jonng  of  a  whale;  in  reproach,  a 

vonag  boy  ov  giri.— See  also  Coop. 

Te  Cab>  v,  n.    To  bring  forth  cubs. 

CUBATIONy  c&-bi'-sbun,  89 :    «.    The  act  of 

lying  down. 
Co'-bo-tor-f ,  98,  129, 18,  105  :  a.    Recumbent 
Cc-Bic'-O-lclB*  a.  Belonging  to  a  bed-room. 
CQ-bkr^o-Uir-yy  a*    Fitted  for  a  lying-down  posture. 
CUBATURE.— See  in  the  next  class. 
CUBE«eCab<,  «.    A  regular  solid  body  with  six 

cqnal  sidea,  and  coatainins  equal  angles;  the  pro- 

daet  of  a  number  multipned  twice  into  itself;  as. 

3x3x3>s9.    (Me  root  is  the  number  that  produces 

Ae  cnbB,  as  3  is  the  cube  root  of  9. 

(V-bic,  Ca'-bh<«],  a.  Having  the  ibrm  or  properties 

ofaenbe. 
Cd'-bi-cal-ly,  ad.    In  a  cubical  me tiiod. 
Ca'-b*-Cal-Dat,  #.    The  state  of  being  cubical. 
(V-b»-fonil>  38 :  a.    In  form  of  a  cube. 


CUI 

Cu'-B^*rcrftt,  (-tire,  147)  t.  The  flnding  exactly 
the  soUd  or  cubic  contents  of  any  proposed  body. 

Cl'-boid,  Cu-boii/  Ai^  a,    like  a  cube. 

CUBEBa*cu'-Wfb,  t.  A  pongeat  berry. 

CUBlTsrcu'-  bit,  «.  The  fore-arm ;  the  bone  of  the 
arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist;  a  measure  originally 
the  distance  fh>m  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the 
middle  linger:  tlie  Romau  cubit  was  nearly  seventeen 
inches  and  a  half;  the  Hebrew  cubit,  a  bttie  less  than 
twenty-two  inches;  the  English  cubit,  ei;;hteen  inches. 

Cu'-bt-tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fore-arm ;  containing 
a  cubit    CmbiUd  also  occurs  in  the  last  sense. 

CUCKING-STOOL,-cuck'-ing-itoo1,   t.   a 

dttckins-stool,  called  siso  a  tambrel,  used  aneiently 
for  puntthment.  particularly  of  unquiet  women. 

CUCKOLD»cuck'-old,  18:  t.    One  whoso  wife 

is  false  to  his  bed. 
7b  Cuck'-old,  o.  a.   Tb  wrong  a  husband  by  un- 

chastttv. 
Cuck'-old-ly,  a*    Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold ; 

poor,  mean ;  cowardly. 
Cuck'-old-dom,  «.    The  act  of  adultery ;  the  state  of 

being  a  cuckold. 
Cuck"-old-ma'-k<fr,  «.    He  who  mokes  a  cuckold. 
CUCKOO,  cd5c'-koo,  1 17 :  «.   A  well-known  bird 

named  tnm  its  note  in  spring. 
t^  The   compounds   include  Cnd^oo-hud  or  CncVoO' 
Jlower,    and    Cud^oQ-ptnt,   which    are   plants;    and 

Cuek'oo'ipittte,  an   exudation  or  moisture  found  on 

plants,  especially  about  the  joints  of  lavender  and 

rosemary. 
CUCQUEAN,  c»c'-kwitn,  118,  188:  «.   A  vile 

woman.  [B.  Jon.  Fr.  Coquine.] 
CUCULLATE«ci-culMAtt,        \  a.    Hoodedi 
CUCULLATED=rci-cul'-lA-t«d,  J  cowled ;  hav. 

ing  the  shape  of  a  hood. 
CUCUMBER»cu'-cum-ber,  167:  $,    The  name 

of  a  plant,  and  of  its  f^uit 

CUCURBITACEOUS,  ci-cur'-b4-ta''-th*ui, 
90:  a.  Resembling  a  goord,  as  ths  melon  and  pompton. 

Cu'-CUR-BIT,  «.    A   chemical  vessel,   ths   original 

shape  of  which  is  that  of  a  gourd,    it  is  used  in  die* 

tillation^ 
CUDa^cud,  «.   The  fbod  which  ruminating  animals 

bring  ttom  the  first  stomach  to  chew  again. 
Cuiy-WBBD,  ff.    The  plant  goldy-locks. 
CUDDEN,  cud'-dn,  114:  «.    A  clown,  a  dolt. 

[Dryden.]  Cuddu  may  be  found  in  the  same  sense. 
To  CUDDLE,  cud'-dl,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  lie  close 

or  snug ; — act.  To  press  close  to,  so  as  to  keep  warm. 
CUDDY,  cud'-d4^  «.    An  apartment  in  a  ship. 
CUDGEL»cud'-g^l,   14:    «.    A  stick  to  strike 

with,  lighter  than  a  club,  shorter  than  a  pole,  thfoker 

than  a  rod. 
7b  Cud'-gel,  v.  a.    To  beat  with  a  stick. 
Cud'-gel-ler,  36 :  $,    One  who  cudgels. 
CUE«cu,  189  :  «.    The  taU  or  end;  the  Ust  words 

of  a  speech  in  an  actor's  part  forming  the  intimation 

Ibr  the  next  speaker  to  proceed ;  a  part  to  be  acted^ 

an  intimation  or  hint,  a  short  direction;   humour. 

temper  of  mind ;  the  straight  rod  used  in  billiards.    In 

old  authors  it  sometimes  means  q,  that  is  qmadrans  or 

a  fhrthiuir.  , 

CUERPO,  kwer'-pi,  145:  t.   BodUy  shape;  to 

be  t«  cuerpo,  is  to  be  without  ckiak  or  upper  coat. 
CUFF=K;ufl',  ff.  A  blow  with  the  fist,  a  box,  a  stroke. 
7b  Cliff,  ».  n,  and  o.  To  fight,  to  scuffle : — act.  To 

strike  with  the  &«t:  in  falconry,  to  strike  with  talont. 
CUFF<«cuff,  ff.    The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve. 
CUl-BONO,  kl-bo'-ni,  145 :  ad.   For  what  end  ? 

CUINAGE,  kw7n'-^e,  145:   ff.    The  making  of 

tin,  &c.,  into  pigs  for  carriage. 
CUIRASS,  kwe'-riss,  145,  104:  «.  A  breast- plate. 


Ths  figa  =  b  nttd  after  modM  of  spelllog  that  hav*  no  in«golariiy  of  aouad. 

Omwrnmnti:  mith-uD,  i.  e.  mtsffion.  165  :  Yisb-un,  i.  e»  v'uion,  165  :  tttn,  166 :  tfl*n,  166, 
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C«f-rai-«i>r',  (kwl-rSt-setr',  103)  t.   A  soldier 

armed  with  a  breast-plate. 
CUISSE,  kwiss,  145  :  t.    Armour  for  the  thigh. 
CULDEE=cul-det',  t.    Literally,  (by  contracUon 

from  Lat)  a  worshipper  of  Qod;  a  monk  ia  Scotland 

or  Ireland.  ,  ,     . 

CULICIFORM,  ci-lt8'4-rt«rm.  81 :  a.    In  the 

shape  of  a  gnat  or  a  flea. 
CU LIN ARY,  cuMi-nar-^  105, 12 :  a.  Relating 

to  the  kitchen,  or  cookery. 
To  CULL=cuIl,  155 :  v.  a.  To  select  from  others. 
CuV-Utf  36  :  «.    One  who  picks  or  chooses. 
CULLENDER.— See  Colander:  also  Cullb  below. 
CULLION,   cul'-yoD,    146:   s.    A   scoundrel,   a 

mean  wretch,  a  dastard. 
Cul'-lion-ly,  105:  a.    Mean, base.  [Shaks] 
Cvi/'LT,  $.    One  imposed  on  by  low  tricksters ;  the 

dope  of  a  strumpet. 
7b  Cul'-ly,  V,  a.    To  befool,  to  cheat. 
Q;^'  The  dcri%  atives  CullihUity  and  Cullyism  «re  scarcely 

worth  insertion. 
CULLION,  cul'-yon,  140:  t.    A  bulbons  root 
C  U  LLIS,  CU  I'- lis,  ff.    Broth  or  jelly  strained. 
CULM=culm,  t.    A  species  of  coal. 
CULM=culm,  t.    The  stalk  or  stem  of  grasses. 
Cul-mif-er-oifS,  a.  A  term  applied  to  plants  having 

a  smooth  jointed  stalk,  and  their  seeds  in  chaff  hnsks. 

To  CULMINATE,  cul'-m^uiu,  v,  n.    To  be 

Tcrtical;  to  be  in  the  meridian. 
Cul'-mi-na''-/ion,  89:  t.    The  transit  of  a  planet 

through  the  highest  point  for  the  day ;  top  or  crown. 

CULPABLE,  cul'-pd-bl,  a.  Criminal,  blameable. 
Cul'-pa-bly,  a(L    Blameably. 
Cul'-po-ble-nesSj  «.    Blame ;  guilt 
Cal'-pa-biF-t-ty,  84, 105  :  «.    BUme ;  guilHness. 
Cui.'-PRIT,  f.    A  man  arraigned  before  his  judge. 
CULTER.— See  Colter. 
Cu  I'-tra-ted ,  a .    Formed  like  a  knife. 

Tb  CULTIVATE,  cuy-ti-vAu,  105 :  t».  a.  To 
till;  to  prepare  for  crops;  to  improve  by  husbandry; 
to  raise  by  tillage;  to  foster;  to  correct  or  ameliorate 
by  tuition ;  to  search  into  by  study. 

Cul'-ti-va-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  cultiraled. 

Cul"-ti-va^-tor,  38 :  t .   He  that  cultivates. 

Cul'-ti-va''-/ion,  89 :  t.  Improrement  by  tillage ;  im- 
provement by  tuition  or  study. 

Cul'-titrb,  (-t&re,  coilo^,  -ch'oor,  147)  $,  The 
act  of  cultivating;  cultivation. 

To  CuV-ture,  v,  a.    To  cultivate.  [Thomson.] 

CULVER=cuK-Vtfr,  *.    A  pigeon  or  dove. 

8:^  Its  compounds  sre  CuPver-houft,  CuFver-tail,  Cnl'- 

ver-tailed,  and  CuPver-hey.    The  last  is  a  name  Ixaak 

Walton  gives  to  a  flower. 

CULV  ERIN=cul'-v€r-in,  t.    A  long  cannon. 
CU L V  E RT=cu I'-vrrt,  t.    A  tonnel  or  archway. 
CUM  BENT=cum'-b€nt,  a.    Lying  down. 

To  CUMBER=:^um'-b<-r,  36  :  v.  a.  To  embarrass, 
to  entangle,  to  obstruct ;  to  crowd  or  load  with  some- 
thing useless;  to  involve. 

Cum'-bfr,  f.    Vexation,  embarrassment.  [Obs.] 

Cum'-ber-soine,  (-sum,  107)  a.    Troublesome. 

Cum'-bfr-some-ly,  ad.    In  a  troublesome  manner. 

Cum'-bf  r-some-ness^  t.  Encumbrance ;  hindnmoe. 

Cum'-bimnce,  12:  «.    Burthen;  obstruction. 

Cum'-broKB,  120 :  a.  Troublesome ;  oppressive ;  bur- 

thensome;  jumbled;  obstructing. 
Cam'-broa^s-l^,  ad.  In  a  cumbrous  manner. 
CUMFREY=cum'-f^^^J,  #.  A  medicmal  phint 
CUMIN=cum'-Tn,  94  :  #.    An  aromatic  plant 
To  CUMULATE==cu'-mA-liu,  v.  a.    To  heap. 


Cu'^-ma-la'-tive,  105  :  a.  Consisting  of  parts  bssped 

together. 
Cu'-mu-la^-Zion,  89  :  f.    The  act  of  heaping. 
CUNCTATION,  cungk-ta'-«hun,  89:  «.  Delay. 
Cu»c-ta'-tor,  38  :  «.    One  given  to  delay. 
CUN  EAL==cu'-D^l,  a.    Relating  to  a  wedge. 
Cu''-ne-a'-ted,  a.    Made  in  form  of  a  wedge. 
Cu-ne'-j-form,  1        «    .     ^v   *        #     ^ 
Cu'-ni-form,     |  **•    ^•^S  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

CUNNING^cun'-ntng,  a,  and  «.  SkOftd.  know, 
log ;  wrought  with  skill;  arttiilly  deoeitfbl,  desifaiBg: 
subtle,  crafty  i—t.  Art,  skill,  knowledge ;  fraoduleot 
dexteritjr;  artifice,  deceit,  slyness.  A  Cnnmng  kss, 
beside  its  general  sense,  signifies  one  wbo  telli 
fortunes. 

Cun'-ning^Iy,  a<i.    With  cunning. 

C  un'-n  i  n  g-ness, «.    Craftiness,  slyness. 

To  CuN,  To  know.  (This  is  the  parent  word  of  the 
class.)    Compare  To  Com, 

CUP=cup,  «.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  ftom:  the 
liquor  contained  in  it;  that  which  is  to  be  reeeiTed 
and  endured;  any  thing  hollow  like  a  cap;  a  teml 
used  for  drav^inx  blood  i  Cupt  lu  the  nlarat  a  merry 
drinking  bout :  To  be  in  onet  cupt,  to  oe  drunk. 

To  Cup,  V.  n.  To  supply  with  cups.  [Obf.]  To  to  » 
glass  vessel  on  the  skin,  and  draw  blood  by  icartfi- 
cation. 

Cup'-p^r^  i.    One  who  lets  blood  by  searifying. 

Cup'-bfar-er,  (-bAr*-er,  100,  41)  i.  An  attendant 

who  pours  out  and  hands  wine;  an  oflicer  of  atate. 
Cup'-board,  (cub'-bAord,  143)  t.  A  eaie  wlil. 

shelves  (viginally  for  cups,  now  for  ally  tking  fr^ 

quently  wanted. 
To  Cu|/-board,  v.  a.    To  trtarare,  to  hoard  np. 
Cvv^-QAiA.,  1 12:  #,    A  gall  found  on  the  ksresof 

oak,  which  contains  the  worm  of  a  smsU  fly. 
Cup'-ro»e,  (-rAze,  151)  ».   The  poppy. 
CUPEL=rCu'-p«l,  t.     A  little  cup  (compais  the 

preceding  class^  used  in  refining  cold  and  stlrer,  tto 

substance  of  the  cup,  usually  pnosi^iate  of  Kme,  a 

order  to  absorb  the  baseir  metals  of  the  osta  vben  the 

whole  is  in  a  fluid  state. 
Cu'-pel-dast,  t.    Powder  used  in  purifying  ttetals. 
Cu'-pel-la"-/iOD.  89  :  t.     The  process  of  ai«yia< 

ana  purifying  gold  and  sUver. 
CUPIDITY,  cS-ptd'-A-t^  105  :  t.  Umessooahle 

or  unlawful  longing,  partieularly  for  weallh* 
CUPOLA=cu'-p6-l(!,#.  Adome.theheniisptericaI 

summit  of  a  building. 
CUPPER.— See  under  Cop. 
CUPREOUS,  cu'-prA-U8,  a.  Coppery ;  of  copper. 
Cu-prif-€r-OM«,  a.    Producing  copper. 
CUR=CUr,  39 :  ».    A  degenerate  dog :  in  reprosch, 

a  mean,  or  a  snappish  person. 
CuK-rish,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  cnr:  bwtal. 

sour,  quarrelsome. 
Cur'-rish-Iy,  arf.    In  a  currish  manner. 
Cur'-rish-new, «.    Moroaenass,  churlishness. 
CURABLE,  CURACY,  Ac— See  under  Cnie 
CURB=HCUrb»  t.    Part  of  a  bridle.  consistin|chiely 

of  an  iron  chain ;  restraint.  . 

To  Curb,  V,  a.    To  guide  or  restrain  wifli «  curb;  to 

restrain,  to  inhibit,  to  check,  to  bend. 
Curb'-ing,  t.    A  check. 
Curb'-stonb,  f.    A  thtek  kind  of  stone  at  ths  edge 

of  a  pavement  which  keeps  in  the  other  stones. 
CURB=curb,  t.    A  tumor  at  a  horse's  boot 
CURD=curd,  39  :  t.    The  coagulation  of  »fl»'' 

the  concretion  of  the  thicker  parts  of  any  liqw* 
To  Curd,  v»  a.    To  turn  to  curds. 
Cur'-dy,  a.    Coagulated;  concreted. 


Til*  KftenM  entire,  and  Om  prlndples  to  «bkli  tha  ■mabera  rsfnr,  praoada  Um  DMtooaiT. 

Foweli:  gatt'-wi^:  chap'-man :  pa-p4':  li^t:  g»d:  j'B5,i.c.jw,  W:  •,*i,V,&C«««'^"*' 
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7b  Cub'-dlb,  101 :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  coaguUte,  to 
ooocicte  >— a«f .  To  eanse  to  coaf  alate. 

Cl/REs=Cur<,  *.    Primarily  and  literally,  cars  or 

teodanoa — See  the  apiiropriated  seiuea  lower. 
Co-iV-tor,  33  :  «.   One  (hat  1ms  tlte  care  and  super. 

iBtBodanee  of  any  thing;  a  guardian. 
CuxSy   «.    Tendance  in   the  appropriated  tense  of 

naedy;  healing:  rettontion  of  health. 
TV  Cure,  V.  a.    To  heal ;  to  restore  to  health. 
Ci/-r^,  36  :  «.    One  who  cores,  a  heakr. 
(V-r«-bl«,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  enied. 
(V-r«-bI^Iie9f ,  t.   FoesIblHty  to  be  healed. 
(V-ra-ttve,  105 :  a.  ReUtiog  to  the  core  of  diseases. 
CnrcMesSy  m.    That  eannot  be  oared, 
fe  C0RS9  «.  «.    To  tend  in  the  appropriated  sense 

sf  pnpexing  from  eormptlon;  to  p4ckie;  to  salt 

Oaf'Ter, «.    One  who  pickles. 

Cared,  (e  mute»  1 14)  a,    IVesenred ;  pickled. 

Cure,  #.    The  tendance  or  care  of  souls ;  the  district 

within  which  sndi  tendance  k  leqaiied;  the  benefice 

or  eaiployment  of  a  curate. 
(V-rate,  c.    A  pariah  |ff|fst;  a  clergyman  hired  to 

take  part  in  or  perform  the  duties  of  another ;  one 

wlie  hoUs  a  perpetoal  curacy. 
Cvf'UKtf, «.    The    offlee    or  district  of    a  curate. 

Gawttuip  is  the  same,  bnt  unosnal. 

CURIALITY,  ci-r4-«K4-t^  105 :  t.  The  pri- 
vfleges  and  retinue  of  a  court.  Gsrta  is  'n  place  in 
which  pnblic  aflkirs  are  transacted.  Compare  the  pre- 
view elaaa.  [Obs.] 

CURFEW,  car'-f&,  110:  #.  An  evening  bell: 
origiaany  the  sif  aal  that  fires  should  be  put  out.  and 
fcmJHcs  go  to  bed ;  a  eorer  Ibr  a  fire. 

CURIOLOGIC,  cu'-ri4-15d"-gick,  88 ;  a.  Pro- 
ftriy  speakinc  or  designating,  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
nde  kind  of  hWroglypnics. 

CURIOUS,  cu'-r^-u8,  120:  a,  CaiefUl  orsolicitons 
lir  informatkm ;  (compare  Cure.  &c. ;)  inquisitive ;  at- 
tnlhe  to.  dilUrent  about ;  accurate ;  difficult  to  please ; 
ttiee,  elegant,  neat;   artfUl.    laboured;   rare. 


ele- 


C^'fi-<m»Ay,  otL    Inquisitively;    attentively; 

gSBtly;  neaUy;  artiUlly;  exactly. 
Ca'-ri-oMV-nen,  i.    Curiosity,  InquisitiTeness.  exact- 

ws^  nicety. 
Ci/-r»-os''-i-t|f,  84 :  #.  Inquisltlveneis ;  the  object  of 

JmuisitivtMie ;  a  rarity ;  an  act  of  curiosity. 

Cv-rm/-«o,  (-I&,  [Ital.]  170)  «.  A  eurtons  person. 

svirtaoeo. 
CURL^curl,  39:  «.  A  ringlet  of  hair  9  undolation, 

wave,  sinuuaity,  flexnre. 

T$  Corl,  9.  m,  and  n.  To  tvm  the  hair  in  ringlets ; 
tswritfM.to  twist:  to  raise  in  undulations:— nee.  To 
•hrink  into  ringlets ;  to  rise  in  undulations. 

Cst'-ly,  0.    HaTing  curls ;  full  of  ripples. 

Car'-li-neis,  «.    State  of  being  curly. 

CURLEW«cur'-l&,39,  110:  t.  A  water  fowl; 
shoa  bird  that  fluents  the  corn-fields  In  Spain. 

CURMUDGEON»car-mudKi'-on,  i.    An  ava. 

ridoas  diuriish  follow ;  a  niggara :  a  churL 
Cur^modge'-oo-Ijr,  a.    Niggardly ;  churlish. 

CURRANT^CUr'-rSot,  «.  The  i^t  of  a  weU- 
kaown  shrub  growing  in  our  gardens  with  the  varieties 
of  red,  white,  and  bl^k;  a  small  kind  of  dried  grape 
istported  firom  the  Levant : — See  Corinth. 

CURRENT ^cuH-r^nt,  a.   and  t.    UtenUly. 

nooing  or  flowing;  hence,  passing  firom  person  to 

person,  circulating :  common,  generiJ.  or  fasnumaUe; 

fasBubie ;  now  passing,  present : — «.  A  running  stream ; 

s  progressive  motion  of  the  water  of  the  sea  at  a  certain 

place;  course,  progression. 
Cai'-rent-ly,    105:    ad.    In  a  constant  motion; 

popalaxly,  generally,  fo^kmably. 

lit  vmbrun,  t.  #.  mtaioff, 
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Cur -rent-ness,  9,    Circulation;  general  reception; 

easiness  of  pronunciation. 
Ciir'-ren-Cjr,    «.      Circulation;    general    reception; 

fluency ;   readiness  of  utterance ;   power  of  passing 

f^om  hand  to  hand ;  the  money  ot  a  country,  or  the 

paper  passing  as  money. 

CURR ICLE,  cu  r^-r4-cl,  1 01 :  t.  A  course :  a  chariot; 
an  open  chaise  with  two  wheels  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast  It  is  allied  to  Course,  to  Current,  to  Cur- 
sive, &e. 

CURRIER.— See  lower  under  To  Curry. 
CURRISH,  &c.— See  under  Cur. 

TbCURRY,  cui'-r^  129:  v,a.  To  dress  after 
tanning  leather  by  beating,  rubbing.  Sec;  to  beat,  to 
drub;  to  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratching  instrument  so 
as  to  smooth  his  coat ;  to  scratch  in  kindness,  to  rub 
down  with  flattery :  To  curry  fmcivr,  to  seek  (kvour 
by  ofBciottsneas  and  flattery. 

Cur-ri-er*  «.    A  dresser  of  tanned  leather. 

CuT^-ry-comft,  (••c^am,  116,  156)  t.  An  iron  in- 
strument for  currying  horses. 

To  CURSE=carc4,  39,  153:  r.  a.  and  n.  To 
wish  evil  to;  to  execrate;  to  devote  to  perdition;  to 
torment  :—a««.  To  imprecate;  tosseerate. 

Cur'-ser,  36  :  f.    One  that  utters  curses. 
Curse,  «.     Malediction;  aflUetien;  torment. 
Cur'-^ed,  a.  Cu rgeof,  ;>ar/.  114,  143:  Deserving  a 

curse;   hatefhl;   nnsanctifled;  blasted  by  a   cirse, 

vexatious. 

Cur'-sed-ly,  105 :  ad.  Miserably,  shamefhlly. 
Cur'-sed-nesS)  t.  State  of  being  under  a  curse. 
Curst,  a.  Froward.  shrewish ;  snarling.  [Obs.] 
Curst'-ness,  9,    Peevishness,  malignity.  [Obs.] 

CURSITOR,  cur'-s^tor,  36:  t.    An  officer  be. 

longing  to  the  chancery  that  makes  out  original  writs. 

There  are  twenty-four  of  them ;  and  in  the  oath  they 

take,  they  are   colled  clerics  of  Covrte.— Compare 

Course. 
CuR'-s/va,    (-ctv,   105)   a.     Primarily,   running ; 

hence,  hasty.    It  is  allied  to  the  ensuing  class. 

CURSORY,  cur'-si-r^  105  :  a.  Primarily,  gohig 
about,  not  stationary;  appropriately,  hasty. ouick.  in« 
attentive. 

Cur'-SO-ri-ly,  ad.  Hastily ;  slightly. 
Cur'-^O-ri-ness,  t.  Slight  attention. 

Cur'-so-r^r-f,  (-rar•4^J),  a.    Cursory.     [Out  of 

use.] 
CURST,  &c— See  under  Curse. 
CURTscurt,  39  :  a.  Short.  [Little  used.] 
Curt'-ly,  ad.  Briefly.  [Little  used.] 
Cur'-tal,  a.    Brief;    abridged.    [MQton.] — See  also 

lower. 
Cur^-tail-dog',  «.     A  dog  whose  tail  is  cut  off  ac 

cording  to  the  forest  laws,  and  hindered  from  oonrslng. 

Cur'-tal,  12:  s.  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail 

To  Cur-tail',  81 :  v.  a.  To  cut  short ;  to  abridge. 

Cur-tail'-er,  36  :  t.  He  who  curtails. 

Cur'-tatb,  a.  A  term  ^plied  to  the  distance  fh>m 
the  sun  of  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  which  is  met  by  a 
perpeudicular  line  firora  a  planet. 

Cur-ta'-/ton,  9.  The  interval  between  a  planet's  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  its  curtate  distance. 

CURTILAGE,  cur'-t^-lAg*,  99 :  *.  A  court-yard 
of  a  dwelling  house.  [Law.] 

CURTAIN=c\jr'-t^n,  119:  *.  A  hanging  cloth 
drawn  together  or  expanded  at  pleasure  ;  To  draw  the 
curtain,  may  be  either  to  draw  it  over  an  obfeet,  or  to 
withdraw  it ;  To  drop  tho  eartain  is  to  make  an  end.  as 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  play ;  A  Cmr^'trtin^ec'tttrt,  is  a 
lecture  given  in  bed  oy  a  wife  to  her  husband :  in 
fortification,  the  curtain  is  that  part  of  a  wall  that  lies 
between  two  bastions. 

To  Cur-tain,  v,  a.  To  accommodate  with  curtains. 

of  sfslUag  that  havs  no  trrsgolarkf  of  soead. 

165 :  visb-un,  i.e.  vi9km,  165 :  mn,  166 :  ft^ih  166. 
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CURTATE,  Ac— See  imd0r  Cnrt. 

CURULE,  cu'-TOol,  109  :  a.    Lite/aUy.  belonging 

to  a  chariot,  but  appropriately,  aenatorial.  The  cunile 

or  magisterial  chair  was  carried  in  a  chariot. 
CURV E=curv<,  39  :  a.  and  «.   Crooked;  bent': 

— $.  Any  thing  bent. 
7b  Curve,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  bend,  to  inflect. 
Cur'-vo-ted,  a.  Bent,  crooked. 
Car-va-/i«re,  f-tin,  147)  «.  Crookednesa;  curve. 
Car-va'-/ion>  o9 :  «.  The  act  of  bending  or  crooking ; 

the  state  of  being  carved. 
Vut^'Vi-ty,  103  :  «.   Crookedneae. 
Cur'-vi-lin"-^ar,  (-y^r,  146)  a.    Consisting  of  a 

curved  line ;  composed  of  carved  lines. 
To  CuR'-VftT,  14  :  V,  n.  To  make  carves  in  leaping; 

to  leap,  to  bound,  to  frisk ;  to  be  licentious. 
CuH-vet,  «.     A  partknlar  leap  in  horsemanship ;  a 

bound  :  a  ftoliek,  a  prank. 
CUSHAT,  c»«h'-it,  117 :  «.  The  wood  pigeon. 
CUSHION, c»sh'-un,  117, 121, 18  :  #.  ApIUow 

or  soft  pad  generally  for  a  teat. 
CMh'-ionrti,  (c^h'-und,  114)  a.     Seated  on  a 

cushion;  accommodated  with  cushions. 
Cttsh'-ton-et,  «.  A  little  cushion. 
CUSP^cusp,  ff.  A  point,  appsopriately  of  the  horns 

of  the  moon  or  other  luminary. 
Cus'-pa-ted,  2  :  a.  Ending  in  a  point. 
Cut''-pi-da'«-ted,  a.  Having  a  sharp  end.  [Bot] 
CUSTARD=rcu8'-tard,  34  :  #.    A  eompoeition  of 

milk  and  eggs,  sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 

CUSTODY,  cii«'-tA-di^  105  :  *.  A  keeping  or 
guarding;  henoe,  imprisonment;  care,  preservation, 
security. 

Cua-to^Kli-al,  90, 146, 12 :  a.    Bekting  to  custody. 

Cus'-TOS,  f.    Keeper  of  a  seal,  or  of  documents. 

CUSTOM e^us'-tom,  18  :  t.  Frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  act ;  practice,  or  that  which  generates  a 
nabit:  the  habit  acquired ;  usage,  which,  in  law,  con. 
stitutes  the  unwritten  law,  a<«  having  had  the  consent 
of  ancestors,  and  is  still  daily  practised ;  practice  of 
frequenting  a  shop  or  factory  to  buy  goods  or  employ 
labour;  the  state  of  being  frequented  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Cus'-tom^,  (-tomd,  18, 114)  a.  Accustomed. 

Cu8'-tom-a-bIr,  o.  Common,  habitual,  flrequent. 

Cus'-tom-o-blMiess,  i.  Frequency,  habit ;  con* 
fonnity  to  custom. 

Cas'-tom-ar-y,  a.  Conformable  to  established  cus. 
torn;  habituid;  usual;  wonted. 

Cns'-tom-ar-f-ly,  ad.  Habitually,  commonly. 

Cna'-tom-ar-t-ness,  *.  Frequency. 

Cus'-tom-er,  t.  An  accustomed  buyer  at  a  shop  or 
Ikctory;  a  buyer. 

CuB'-T)U-MwiR«y,ff.  A  book  of  laws  and  customs. 

CUSTOMsCUs'-tom,  t.  Literally.  coMt  or  charge 
paid  to  the  government,  a  tribute,  toll,  tax,  or  duty  ; 
it  is  restricted  in  this  country  to  the  tax  or  duties  on 
goods  exported  or  imported. 

Cus'-tom-a-blr,  a.  Subject  to  the  duties. 

Cus'-tom-er,  t.  A  collector  of  customs. 

Cus^'-tom-house',  f.  The  pUce  where  the  duties  for 
exports  and  imports  are  collected. 

CUSTOS  — See  under  Custody. 

CUSTREL=^cuB'-tr£I,  «.  A  bnckler.bearer ;  a 
vessel  for  holding  wine. 

7b  CUTssciit,  \  v,  a,  and  n.  To  separate  the  parts 
I  CuTscut,    ^  of  a  substance  by  an  edged  instm- 


}v, 
of 
me 


CuT=cul,  J  ment  either  by  hewing,  by  sawing, 
or  by  gashing.  When  an  entire  separaUun  of  the 
parts  is  roean^  the  rerb  is  usually  accompanied  by 
o^,  down,  asunder,  in  two,  or  la  pieces  ,*  to  cut«  hew, 
divide,  or  pierce  in  a  figurative  sense :  out  of  these 
general  meanii^  arise  the  particular  applications:  to 

Tbc  M:li«mM  tntin^  and  Um  prfaicipUt  to  which  the  nninbvi  refer,  precede  the  DieliMierf. 

Foweh:  gaU'-wi^ :  ch&p'-mau :  pd-pi'^:  li« :  g(S6d :  j'®,  i.  e.jewy  55 :  a,  t,  i,  &c  «««'^  ^'  ' 
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carve,  to  make  by  aeulpture-;  to  diridc  a  psek  of 
cards;  to  intersect  or  cross ;  to  pierce  with  any  noenij 
sensation:  To  cut  dowut  to  flell;  to  overpower:  To  cut 
qff,  to  separate  from  the  other  parts;  to  destroy;  to 
put  to  d«Uh  untimely;  to  rescind;  to  inteicept;  to 
put  an  end  to;  to  take  away;  to  withhold;  to  pte- 
clude;  to  abbreviate :  To  eitt  oaC,  to  shape;  tofms; 
to  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  adapt;  to  debar ;  to  rxeel: 
To  cut  thart,  to  hinder  by  sudden  interraptioa;  to 
abridge :  To  cut  up,  to  diviiie  into  convenii  at  pieea: 
to  ersidicate : — iieii.  To  make  way  by  diridiog;  lo  pet- 
form  a  surgical  operation  by  the  knife:  Tu  at  in,i» 
divide  and  turn  up  cards  for  drtermining  the  {dsjfm. 
Cut  mnd  dry,  or  reo^y  cut,  a  metaphor  from  bsini  tin- 
ber.  sign^ifies  ready  for  use.  In  old  anthors  Cut  nrnt- 
times  signilles  drunk. 

Cut,  «.  The  action  of  an  edged  instrument;  the  effect 
of  the  action ;  a  wound  made  by  cutting;  a  channd 
made  by  art ;  a  part  cut  off;  a  near  passage;  s  eani^ 
or  engraving;  the  iropressiim  taken;  die  diridiof  ofa 
pack  of  cards;  fiuhion.  form,  shape:  in  old  antiMn.* 
fool,  a  cully;  a  selding:  Cut  and  long  tai^  in  old 
au^ors,  men  of  all  kiocu,  a  metaphor  from  d(^ 

Cut'-tCT,  «.  That  which  ents;  a  light  saihagTeiKl 
that  cuU  the  water;  the  teeth  that  cut  the  neat;  u 
ofBcer  in  the  exdiequcr  that  cuU  on  the  tallin  tk 
sums  paid;  a  ruffian,  a  cut>Uiroat 

Cut'-losa,  12:  t.  Abroad  sword.  TheCmHe-u. 
an  old  weapon.  Is  not  the  parent  of  this  woid,  ahboogb 
both  in  form  and  name  it  nas  merged  into  it 

Cut'-ler,  36 :  $.  One  who  makes  or  sells  knives. 

Cut'-ler-jf,  t.  The  articles  made  by  eutleis. 

Cut'-let,  t.  A  slice  of  meat  for  cooking;  a  stesk. 

Cut'- ting,  t.  A  piece  cut  off;  a  chop;  inebioB; 
caper,  curvet. 

Cut'-purse,!.  A  pickpocket;  a thiet 

Cut'-Mroat,  t.  and  o.  A  ruffian ;  an  asssnfa :— «^' 
Cruel,  barbarous. 

Cut'-wa-ter,  (-ywha-ter,  140)  #.  The  fore  pert  of » 
ship's  prow  that  cuts  the  water. 

Cut'-work,  142  :  #.  Work  in  embroidery. 

CUTE==cuti.  o.  An  abbreviation  for  acute,  or  a 
corruption  of  cuth,  which  in  Saxon  is  knovn.  fcmott 

CUTICLE,  cu'-t^l,  105,  101 :  1.  ne  first  wd 
onterrooat  covering  of  the  body;  a  thin  skin  fcnnw 
on  the  surfkoe  of  any  liqoor. 

Cu-tic'-tt-Iar,  38 :  o.  Belonging  to  the  tkin. 

Cu-ta'-nk-oitb,  90, 146  :  a.  Relating  to  tba  ikia. 

CUTLER,  CUTTER,  &c.— See  under  To  Cm 

CUTTLE,  cut'-tl,101:  /.  A  llah  i^Meh' '[J^ 
pursued,  throws  out  a  black  liquor;  a  fcul-owtUM 
leUow 

CYAN'0GEN=8i-$a'4-g«n,  t.  Carburet  of  w- 
trogen;  literally,  generator  of  sky-bin^ 

Cy'-j-nitb,  ».  A  mineral  of  a  blue  ootonr. 

CYCLE,  8i'-cl,  101  :  t.  A  circle ;  «P«*««»^.'^ 
of  Ume  ;  a  method,  or  account  of  a  method,  «*J"7; 
till  the  same  course  begins  again ;  imagniary  or». 
circle  in  the  heavena 

Cy'-CI.OID,  30 :  f.  a  geometrical  curve. 

Cy-cloid'-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  cycloid. 

Ci'-cLO-pj«"-DW,  (pe'-di-a,  103,  l46,95^/^^ 
circle  of  the  sciences ;  a  book  of  universsl  kn**"^ 

Cy'-clo-oraph,  163:  t.  An  instruniiJBt  w  "^ 
scribing  the  arcs  of  drcles.  ^  ,  •«, 

CYCLOPEAN,  8i^li-pe'-5n,  86 :  a,  Pe**^'"^ 
to  the  Cyclops;  vast,  terrific 

CYDER.— See  Cider. 

CYGNET=8tg'-nlt,».  AyoungsKTM-        .    ,.r 

CYLINDER-sTl'-in-der,  36:  #.   A  It^K^rfjJ 
body  of  uniform  diameter,  whose  suriSice  «l  **^ 
is  a  circle  parallel  to  that  at  the  other  end.  , 

Cy-lin'-dric,  88  :  1  a.  Partaking  of  Ae  natui*  of 

Cy-lin'-dn-cal,     J  c>1inder.  ,i^ 

CylMn-droid,  40:  ».  A  figure  diffeiin*  ^  ^ 
cylinder  by  having  its  bases  ellipticsL 
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CYMA^iV'mSt  t.  A  Boalding.  eomiDouly  called 
OfM ;  al«o»  •n  agfrtgate  flower  oonpoMd  of  leveral 
•ofeta,    Liftmlly.  a  wa««. 

CTMAR,  a^-maK,  105,  33 :  «.  A  tcarf. 
CYMBAL»sim'-baI,  f.  A  masical  iiuttrument.  like 

a  braaeo  dish,  and  uiad  in  pain.    A«  au  aodent  in- 

•tnunent.  its  preciae  ibrm  i«  anknovrn. 

CYMBIFORM,sim'-b£-fi«rm,  105:  a.  Fonned 

tikaaboat. 
CTNIC««tD'-Tc    88 :  1  a.  and  #.     Having  the 
CYNICAL.  tUl'4-cai,  i  qnaUtieaof  a  dog;  marl. 

fag,  atirical  :~t.  A  phlloaopbar  of  a  snarling  satirical 

■ert.  a  fbUowar  of  Diogenes ;  a  severe,  moiuse  man ;  a 

■isanthrope.  .     _ 

Cr-H&R'-rHRo-prf  (iT-nin'-Mro-pl^  t.  A  species 

of  aadaaas  in  which  men  have  the  qoaUtiea  of  dogs. 
Ci'-ifl-OKT^-iCS|  «.  p/>    The  science  or  art  of  urging 

d^B»  or  hnating. 
(V-Ko-STBR,  (-z&re»zh'oor,  147)  i.    The  polar 

sisr  in  the  tail  of  Um  dog.  as  the  little  bear  is  some* 

lamtn  ealled ;  any  thing  which  attraoU  attention. 
CYON. — 8m  Sdon. 
CYOPHORIA,  •r4-rore4.J.  163,  47,  90:  t. 

The  time  of  gestation,  or  earryiuy  iht  fttu. 
CnrPH  ER.~See  Cipher. 
CYPRESS«aI'-pr^M,  t.    A  tree.  ancienUy  used  at 

franaJs.  and  lieace  the  emblem  of  mourning. 

CYPRIAN,  ■Tp'-ri-dn,  t.  A  derotae  of  Yenns;  a 

TCDStiiote 
CYPRUS,  st'-pnis,  t.  A  thin  transparent  black  stalT. 

CYRIOLOGIC.  •?-r^A-l5d"-gic,  a.  Relating  or 

pertaioin^  to  capital  letters. 
CV $T=stut,  «.     A  bag  in  animal  bodies  containing 

Borind  matter.    The  full  word  is  Cps'tis. 
C^>tic»  a.  Contained  in  a  bag. 
Cy-to-cele,  10 1  :  f.     A  hernia  formed  by  the  pro* 

trasioo  of  the  nrinary  Uadder. 
Cjv-tot^HHmjr,  «•    The  art  or  practice  of  opening 

•scysted  tnmors. 

CYTISUS,  Aitf'^XU,  i,  A  flowering  shrub. 
CZAR,  zar,  144,  33:  «.    The  tiUe  of  the  emperor 

«f  Euasia. 
Ctt-n'-ni,  (-re'-D^,  104)  «.  The  empress  of  Russia. 
C^K-bh,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Csar. 
Cua'-O'WitXf  ("mtta,  143)  «.  The  tiUe  of  the  Czar's 
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D  is  Ibe  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Its  sound  is 
the  79th  elempnt  of  the  schemes  preflzed.  As  an  ab- 
bnniatinn  it  fluently  stands  for  doctor,  as  D.  D. 
^Mior  ot  divisiw ;  S.  T.  D.,  doctor  of  sacred  theology ; 
M.  D^  doctor  of  medicine ;  L.  L.  D.,  doctor  of  laws. 
It  abo  stands  §ar  denarU,  pence. 

DACAPO,didi'-pA,[ltal.l  170:  ad.  Again,  or 
NMat  ttvm  the  beginning :  a  direction  in  music. 

T»  DABsdib,  v.  a.  To  strike  gently  with  some, 
tiling  soft  or  moist ;  to  slap. 

I^b,  «.  A  small  lump  of  any  thing  ;  a  blow  with 
snoething  moist  or  soft ;  something  moist  or  slimy 
duown  OD  one ;  a  small  flat  flsh. — See  also  lower. 

Das^cbick*  «.  A  smnll  water  fowl. 

To  Dab'-bi^  101:  V,  a.  and  n.  To  smear,  to 
daabk  to  spatter,  to  besprinkle  :—«m.  To  play  in 
water ;  to  do  any  thing  in  a  slight  shallow  manner ; 
to  tamper. 

Dtb'-b&r.  36 : 


DAM 

DA  Bsd&b,  «.  An  adept  at  any  thing.  [Yulgar.]  Sm 
aUo  aboTe. 

Dab'  itetf  t.  The  same  as  dub.  [Vulgar.} 

DAC£=sdact,  «.  A  river  fish  like  a  roach. 

D.\CTYLnd2c'-t7l,  «.  A  poetic  foot  of  one  long 
sylltble  and  two  short  ones,  named  ftx>m  the  analogy 
to  the  joiuts  of  a  fiuger. 

Dac'-ty-liat,  $,   One  who  writes  flowing  verses 

Dac-tyl'-ic,  88 :  a.  Relating  to  the  dactyl. 

DAc'-Tr-iX)i/'-o-ar,  85,  87:  t.  The  art  of  con- 
versing by  the  flngers. 

DAD=did,  \  f .  A  child's  way  of  express. 

DADDY,  dM'-dl>j,  j   ing  father. 

To  DADDLE,  d4d'-dl,  v.  n.  To  totter— See  To 
Toddle.  As  a  subs,  in  low  language,  the  foot  or  the 
hand. 

DADO,  dif-dh,  \ltaA.]  170:  ».  The  plain  part 
beti»'een  the  base  and  cornice  of  a  column. 

DiEDALIAN,  d*-dilt'-ycio,  90,  103,  146:  a. 
Intricate;  formed  with  ait;  maie-lIke:  (Dssdalns  in- 
vented  sails  or  wings,  and  miade  the  Cretan  labyrinth.) 

DKD^'A'isOUi,  120:  a.  Having  a  margin  with  ▼«. 
rious  windings  and  turnings.  [Bot.] 

To  DAFF^rdif.  V.  a.  To  toes  aside.  [Shake.] 

DAFFODIL=d«f '-fA-dil.  #.  A  yellow  flower,  a 
species  of  narcissus.  It  is  also  called  daffodilVg, 
and  daffitdowndiny. 

DAFT=»dirt,  11:  a.  Silly,  stupid.  [Provin.J 
DAG»dJi^,  ff.  A  loose  end  of  something ;  a  leathern 

latchet :  a  slip  or  shred.  [Obs.] 
DAGGER,  da^-K^^r,  77  i  i,    A  short  sword ;  a 

puiiArd  i  a  blunt  blade  of  iron ;  the  obelus,  thus.  f. 
Dag^'-f^ert-draw'-iDg,  36,  143:    «.    The  act  of 

drawing  swords;  approach  to  open  violence ;  aquarreL 
To  DAGGLE,  d&g'-gl,  101 :  o.  a.  and  n.  To  dip 

negligently  in  mire  or  water;  to  besprinkle: — am.  To 

be  in  the  mire ;  to  run  through  wet  or  dirt 
Dag'-^ltf-tatl,  a.  and  «.  Bemired  : — «.  A  slattern. 
DAHLIA,  daM^J,  56,  146:  «.    A  flower  origi. 

nally  flrom  Mexico. 
DAILY. — »ee  under  Day. 

DAINTY,  daxn'.tin,  a,  and  «.    Pleasing  to  the 

Cilate.  delicious ;  delicate,  nice ;  squeamish ;  scnipu* 
us;   ceremonious;  elegant ;  effeminately  beautiral; 

affectedly  flue :— t.  Something  nice  or  delicate. 
Dain'-ti-ly,  ad»     Elegantly,  delicately.  deUcionsly, 

pleasantly,  nicely,  ceremoniously,  fastidiously. 
Dain'-tt-neas,  t.  The  quality  of  being  dainty. 
DAIRY,  dAXi!'h\i  100,  41 :  ».  The  occupation  of 

makinf  various  kinds  of  food  flrom  milk ;  more  com. 

monly.  the  place  where  milk  is  kep>.  and  cheese  and 

butter  are  made  ;  a  milk  (arm. 
Dai'-rv-maid,  «.  She  who  manages  the  dairy. 
DAISY,  da\'-zi^,  100,  151  :  «.  A  spring  flower. 
Dai'-«ifd,  (-ztd,  114)  a.  Full  of  daisies. 
DA  LE«dalc,  «.  A  place  between  hills ;  a  vale. 
DALLOP«dSI'-lop,  f.  A  tuA  or  dump.  [Provin.l 

To  DALLY,  d&l'-l^  105:  v.  n.  LiteraUy.  to 
delay ;  hence  to  trifle,  to  play  Idly  or  foolishly :  to  toy 
and  wanton,  to  exchange  caresses,  to  fondle ;  to  sport 

Dal'-li-rr,  «.  A  trifler ;  a  fondler. 

Dal'-lt-ance,  /.  Interchange  of  caresses,  acts  of 
fondness ;  delay,  procrastination. 

DAMsdim,  «•  Female  parent ;  at  present  seldom 
used  but  In  speaking  of  beasts. 

DAMsdim,  «.  A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 

To  Dam,  v,  a.  To  conflne  or  shut  up  water  by  dams. 

DAMAGE»dim'-ige,  99  :  «.    Mischief,  hurt.  do. 

tiiment,  loss ;  in  law,  any  hurt  or  liiudninc**  that  a 

man  suffers  in  his  estate;  compenaaiiou  awarded  by  a 

jury  for  mischiirf  done  or  loss  sustained. 
To  Dam'- age,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  li^nre,  to  impair  i—" 

a#M.  To  receive  harm. 


t.     One  ttiat  plays  In  water :  one 
that  meddles  without  mastery ;  a  superficial  meddler. 

TIm  stga  :=  is  ttssd  sAtr  modaa  of  tpffUlng  tliat  bart  ao  IrrsfularHy  of  Muad. 

Cat$tmamti :  muh-un^  t't  #•  wuuion,  \65 :  viih-un^  t.f,  visum,  165 :  (Iktu,  166 :  t^in,  \B6» 
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Dam'-a;^e-a-blc,  a.  Able  to  Nceive  dunafe;  in 
■ome  old  authort,  able  to  inflict  damage. 

Dam'-age-fra''-«iDt,  (-fa'-zant>  1 00)  t.  A  doing  of 
hurt  or  damage.  [Lawj 

DAMASCENE=dSm'-a-slu«,  t.  That  part  of 
Syria  of  which  Damaacua  was  the  capital,  now  oaed 
as  the  name  of  a  plum  originally  Inought  fipom 
theuce.— See  the  next  word. 

Dam'-fon,  (-zn^  151,  114)  #.  The  name  of  a  plom 

orisinally  written  damascene. 
Dam -^SKy  9,    linen  or  silk  invented  at  Damascus, 

which,  by  a  rarious  direction  of  the  threads,  exhibits 

flowers  or  other  subjects  *  also  red  colour,  or  that  of 

the  Damask  rose. 
7b  Dam'-osk^  v.  a.  To  ibrm  flowers,  ke.  on  stuffs. 
7b  Dam'-^S-kksn,  v.  a.    To  make  incisions  in  iron, 

steel,  &e.,  and  fill  them  with  gold  or  silver  ornaraent, 

according  to  patterns  brought  originally  ftom  Dama»- 

ens. 

Dam'-fft-kin,  i,  A  sabre  so  called. 

Dam'-^SK-PLUm",  «.  A  small  black  plum. 

Dam'-^sk-rose'',  (-roze,  151)  *.  A  red  rose. 

DAMEsdame,  «.  Originally,  the  title  of  honour  for 
a  woman,  but  particularly  for  the  mistress  of  a  fhmily 
being  by  rank  a  lady ;  the  wife  of  a  knight  or  ba- 
ronet ;  in  its  present  more  common  nse,  the  mistress 
of  a  fkmily  in  humble  life,  of  mature  or  advanced 
years ;  a  matron  generally ;  a  woman  generally. 

DAMKfl'-vi"-o-i.BT,  143  :  t.  A  fragrant  plant,  rocket 

To  DAMN,  dJlni,  156:  v.  a.  To  condemn;  to 
doom  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future  state :  to  procure 
or  cause  to  be  eternally  condemned :  to  hiss  or  hoot 
down  any  public  performance.  In  vulgar  profane  use 
it  b  an  adverbial  or  interjecttonal  expletive. 

Damned,  damd,  1 14  :  part.  Condemned. 

Dam'-ned,  a£(/.  Condemned;  hatefUl,  detestable. 

Dam'-ning^nesSy  f.  Tendency  to  procure  damnation. 

Dam'-Qa-blfy  101:  a.  Deserving  damnation ; 
odbus,  peroicions. 

Dam'-Da-ble-nesf,  t.  The  state  of  being  damnable. 

Dain-na-b!y,  105  :  ad.   In  a  damnable  manner. 

Dam'-na-tor-y,  a.  Containing  a  sentence  of  con. 
deranation. 

Dain-Qa'-/ion>  89 :  t.  Exclusion  fh>m  divine  mercy ; 
eoodemnation. 

7b  Dam'-ni-fy,  (-fy,  6)  v.  a.  To  cause  loss  or 
damage  to ;  to  injnre. 

Dam-nif '-icy  88  :  a.  IVoouring  loss ;  mischievous. 

DAMP— dimp,  a.  and  t.  Moist,  inclining  to  wet, 
^SYi  dejected,  sunk,  depressed :->«.  Fog,  moist  air, 
vapour;  dejection,  depression  of  spirit.  Damp$  in 
wells  and  pits  are  noxious  exhalations,  usually  the 
carbonic  acid  pa*,  commonly  called  cht>ke  damp,  which 
instantly  suffocates;  or  some  iuflummablo  gas  called 
Jire  damp. 

To  Damp,  v.  a.  To  wet,  to  moisten  ;  to  depress,  to 
deject ;  to  weaken,  to  abate,  to  discourage. 

Dam'-py,  105  :  a.  Moist,  damp:  dejected,  sorrowful. 

Dam'-per,  36  :  t.  That  which  damps ;  a  valve  in  a 
fbrnace;  a  part  in  a  musical  instrument  to  deaden 
vibration, 

Damp'-ness,  «.  Moisture,  ibgginess. 
Damp'-ifh,  a.  Inclining  to  moist. 
Damp'-ish-ness,  t.  Tendency  to  moisture. 
Dank,  (dSni^k,   158)  a.  and  s.     Damp,  humid, 

wet:—!.  Moisture;  humidity.  [Poetic.] 
Dairlt'-ish,  a.  Somewhat  damp. 
Dank'-igh-nessj  «.  Dampness  ;  humidity. 
DAMSEL,  dam'-z«l,  151 :  ».     StricUy.  a  young 

lady:  a  young  female;    a  female  attendant  of  the 

better  Mnk ;  a  country  lass. 

DAMSON. — See  under  Damascene. 

DAN=rdan,  «.  Master,  Don,  or  Sir.  [Oba] 

7b  DANCE3»dllDC<,  11:  v.  n.  and  a*    To  move 


with  varied  and  regulated  motioos  of  the  feet,  geos- 
rally  in  accord  with  mnsic:  To  Dance  atlndoMee,  i$  to 
wait  with  suppleness  and  obsequiousness:— «ct  To 
make  to  dance. 

Dance,  «.    A  regulated  movement  of  the  feet;  « 

motion  of  many  in  concert 
Dan'-Cf  r,  t.  One  that  practises  dandng. 

Dan'-cine,  «.  The  art  of  moving  with  regalaled  stepi 
in  accord  with  music. 

C3-  Among  the  compounds  an  Jkaf^oM^ma^Ur  tad 
Dan**cing-tchoof, 

DANDELION=dXn'-di-17'on,  t.  m  nsme of  t 
plant,  literally,  lion's  tooth.        i 

DANDIPRAT,  dSn'-di-pr«t,  t.  Origiiwllj. « 
small  piece  of  money  onned  by  Henry  the  Sevoth; 
a  little  fellow,  an  urcliin. 

To  DANDLE,  dSn'-dl^  101 :  v,  a.  To  movtta 
infent  up  and  down  on  the  knees  or  baodi  tm  the 
purpose  of  quieting  t  to  fondle  with  the  handi;  to 
treat  like  a  child;  in  old  authors,  to  dally  with. 

Dan'-dler,  «.  One  that  dandles  orlbndles. 
DANDRUFF=dand'-ruf,  1 55  :  s.    Scurf  ta  tk« 

head. 
DANDY=^din'-d^  t,  A  fep,  a  coxcomb.  ConpaK 

Dandiprat  and  Jadiadandy, 

DANE^danc,  «.  A  native  of  Denmark. 
Da'-nish,  a.  and  $.   Pertaining  to  the  Dsaes:— «. 

The  Danish  language. 
Dane'-gelt,  (-guflt,  77)  ».     Danish  money,  ata 

levied  by  the  Danes  on  our  Saxon  ancestots. 
Dane'-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  #.  The  plant  wall-wort 
DANGER,  da\n'-j«r.  111 :  t.  Kisk.baiard,p«fl. 
To  Dan'-gf  r,  36 :  r.  a.    To  endanger.  [Little  niei] 
Dan'-gfr-less,  a.  Without  haxard  or  risk. 
Dan'-frer-oua,  129,  120:  a.  Full  of  dangec 
Dan'-ger-o«8-ly,  a<L  Haxardonsly  :  with  danger. 
Dan'-ger-ows-ness, «.  Danger,  peril 

7b  DANGLE,  dang'-gl,  158,  101:f«.i».  To 

hang  loose  and  waving  j  to  hang  on  any  me;  to  be  aa 

humble  follower. 
DaJi'-gier,  t.    One  that  dangles;  it  is  tptkm  pv- 

ticularly  of  men  who  hang  about  women. 
DANK,  &c. — See  under  Damp. 
To  DAP=rd£p,  V.  n.    To  let  the  bait  feU  lepUy  *•*• 

the  water,  to  raise  and  sink  it  [Angling.] 
DAPATICAL,  di-pat'-i-cal,  a.  Sumptaow  - 

food. 
Dap'-f-ff  r,  #.  One  who  verves  food  ;  a  wrvsr 
DAPPER^dap'^per,  a,  Uttie  and  actiw;  lirelr 

without  bulk;  pretty;  neat. 
Dap'-pi*r-ling,  9.  A  dwarf,  a  dandipnd. 
DAPPLE,  dip'-pl,  a.  Harked  with  variom  cekwn, 

or  with  lighter  and  deeper  shades  of  a  cohmE. 
To  Dap'-ple,  v.  a.  To  variegate,  to  fpo«,  to  streak 
DAR=dar,  t.  A  fish  of  the  Severn,  oiherwiM  ^^ 
To  DARE==:dare,  41  ;     "J   ».  «.  To  bsvt  cosnr 
1  DuRST^durst,  >  for  anypuiposs;  bo*'* 

DAUEi>=darcd,  114  :J   be  afraid;  toveatwe. 
To  Dauk,  v.  a.  (In  this  use  the  verb  is  wp^>J[j 

challenge ;  to  defV.    To  dare  larks,  is  to  catch  0»« 

by  roeausof  a  kwidng-filass. 
Dare,  «.  Defiance  ;  challenge.  [Oba.] 
Da'-rf  r,  41,36:  t.  One  who  dares  or  deiw. 
Da'-ring,  a.  Bold,  adventurous. 
Da'-ring-ly,  ad.  Boldly,  courageously. 
Da'-ring-ness,  t.  Boldness. 
Dare'-fwl,  117:  «.  Fidl  of  defiance.  [Shaki.] 
DARK»dark,  33  :  a.  and  ».    Not  light,  wwW 

light ;  not  of  a  showy  or  vivid  colour ;  blind ;  w««J 

the  enjoyment  of  light;   opaque;  o^^""*' •Jl? J 

ignorant;  gloomy:— i.  Darluiess;  obicnrity;  wan 

light ;  want  of  knowledge. 


Th«  tchcmM  uitire,  axi4  Um  priaelplM  to  wbldi  ths  aomber*  rsfen  prscade  IIm  Pfattoasry. 
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Dufc^,  105:  md.   ObmoMji  bUadly. 
Dirk'-OeM,  t.    Th«  quality  of  being  dark  ;  lecreey  ; 

ijponoee.  imeertaioty;  infernal  gloom;  wickedness. 
Oark'-iah,  a.    Oosky.  approaching  to  dark. 
Dtrfc'-lillg,  a.    Being  in  the  dark.  [Milton.] 
Dttk'-mme,  (-turn,  107)  a.    Gloomy,  obscure. 
r»  Dak'-keiv,  (-kn,  1 14)  v.  a.  and  n.    To  make 

^k;  to  dood;  to  perplex;  to  tbalz-^neu.  To  grow 

Ikt'-kfihtT,  36 :  «.    That  which  darkens. 
DABUNGsdar^-IiDg,  a,  and  «.   Favourite,  dear, 

briorH :— «.  One  much  bekfred. 
f«  DARN^darn,  33z  v,  a.    To  mend  holes  by 

Kvia^  in  iaiutioo  of  the  original  texture. 
Dir'-nmg,  «.  The  act  or  the  work  of  one  that  dams. 
DARNEL.dar'.nSl,  «.   A  field  weed. 
!»  DAB  RAIN  sdir-rMi',  v.  a.   To  range  fcr 

btttW;  to  pr^Mue  Ibr  combat ;  to  prove.  [Obs.] 
D4RT»dart»  33 :  «.    A  missile  weapon  thrown  by 

the  hand;  aay  miasila  weapon. 
r»Dart,  V,  a.  and  n.    To  throw  oflfensively;  to 

4»r;  to  •;mit.— fKn.  To  fly  as  a  dart;  to  fly  with 

bank  purpose. 

Dtr'-tn',  t.    One  who  throws  a  dart. 
Ikr'-ling-ljf,  orf.    SwilUy:  asadart 

Ti  DASH— dish,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  throw  or  strike 
wi^wly;  tolneak  by  collision;  to  throw  in  flashes. 
tu  bMprinkle;  to  mingle,  to  adulterate;  to  form  or 
*«*«k  m  haste ;  to  obHterate,  to  confound ;  to  suqirise 
•■i  A"«eorfiBur:— iM«.  Toflyfhnn  the  surface  by 
k^WtatmoUon;  to  fly  in  flashes  with  a  krad  noise; 
ktnttl)  throQgh  water  so  as  to  make  it  fly;  to  strike  as 
»  «ip  oo  a  rock. 

Dtih,  i.  and  ad.  CoUuion ;  inftision ;  a  mark 
ft«  — ia  writing;  a  sudden  stroke,  blow,  or  act  ; 
"»*nA,  pMade:— od.  An  exprestiion  of  the  sound  of 

I^'-tog,  a.    Preeipiftate,  rnehing;    striking  with 

-"JF**  Iw  dress  and  air. 

WSTARD=di«'-tard,  *.    A  coward ;  a  poltroon. 

JV-tsr-djr,  t,    Cow-ardliness ;  tioKnonsness. 

^-Iifd-ly,a.    Cowardly:  mean. 

Ou'-Urd-li-nCM,  t.    Cowardice. 

T^  IW-tor-dtze,  ©-  «r.    To  mtimidato. 

DATA,  DATE,  &c. — See  under  Datum. 

DATE^diti,  f.    Thre  fkuit  of  the  date  tree. 

^•trecf,    A  species  of  palm. 

DATUM=di'-tSm,  t.    A  thing  given ;  a  proposi- 
»»•  flreii  and  admitted :  pi.  dafta, 
'^-^**V  «.    An  officer  of  the  chancery  of  Rome, 
vwaflus  to  the  papal  bolls  datum  Roma,  that  is, 

^^<*  Originally,  a  memorandum  of  the  time 
J^,»  isttet  was  given  to  the  messenger;  at  prcst^nt, 
If*^  at  which  a  letter  is  comp<^  signified  in 
*T^  «t  (he  beginning  or  end  of  it;  the  writing  itself 

•JSJ^^  *^  *i™«:  *^  **">«  of  »ny  event;  a  sti- 
J*«™tfaBe;  duration;  conclusion. 

'•gjf^  ••  «•  and  It.  To  noto  with  the  thne  any  thing 
^*"  "  written  or  donc:~ae«.  To  reckon;  to  have 

^Her.  36 :  *.    One  who  dates  writing. 

lU^  ("*''^»  ^^^)  ••  *"*»*  »•  «^^«°  <>'  appointed, 
2JJ^«  BoWlity,  a  (tative  executor;  that  pertains  to 

P«f  u  the  dative  case  in  grammar,  whose  sign  b  <e. 
'•  DAUB»dl«h,  V.  «.  and  n.    To  smear  wiA 


on 


"•Jtaeg  aiheshe;   to  paint  coarsely;  to  lay 
l^*y  «  ostratatiooaly ;   to  flatter   grossly:—* 
ISljsks.:  To  pUy  the  hypocrite. 

n!!w**    ^,?*«  P»i»»i«»- 

*w-fr,  36:  #.    Oaa  thai  daubs;  a  coarse  tow 

^^^I^'^t «.    A  danbUg  ;  aay  thing  artfhl. 


Dtuh 


'^K}»*    Vlsster;  any  thing  adhesive. 


DaaV-jr,  o,    Visoons,  glotinons ;  smeary. 

DAUGHTER,  dt%»'-t<rr,  162:  «.  The  female  off- 
spring  of  a  man  or  woman;  generslly,  any  female 
doscendnnt;  a  term  of  tutelage  or  kindness:  doMghUr- 
in-law,  a  son's  wife. 

DauyV-ter-ly,  a.    like  a  daughter;  dntiftil. 

To  DAUNT=K]ftnt,  122 :  v,  a.    To  di«!ourage ;  to 

fright 
Daiint'-Iesa,  a.    Fearless ;  not  dejected. 
Datfnt'-lesa-ness, «.    Fearlessness. 

DAUPHIN,  dl^B'-f  in,  161:  ».  The  title  originally 
of  the  counts  of  Dauphiny,  who  bore  a  dolphin  for 
tht'ir  crest,  and  ceded  with  his  dominions  by  count 
Humbert  the  Second  to  the  Idng  of  France  ou  condi- 
tion that  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  should 
thenceforward  bear  it. 

Daxi'-pAi-nesa,  #.    The  wife  of  the  daupUn. 

DEi.'-PHiNE,  (-fin,  105)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  dau- 
phin, as  a  delpliine  edition,  that  is,  publislied  for  the 
use  of  the  dauphin ;  pertaining  to  a  dolphin. 

DAVlT=rda'-vit,  «.    A  beam  used  in  hoisting  the 

flukes  of  an  anchor  to  the  top  of  the  bow. 
DA W=diu>,  9.    A  bird. 

To  DAWDLE,  di^-d\,  101 :  t;.  it.  1V>  waste  time ; 
to  act  slowly ;  to  trifle. 

Daw'-dl?r,  36 :  #.    A  trifler;  a  lingerer. 

To  DAWN=dj[\»n,  v.  n.  To  begin  to  show  day  or 
day-light;  to  glimmer;  to  begin  yet  faintly;  to  give 
some  promises  of  lustre.  Our  old  writers  have  To  Daw 
in  the  same  sense. 

Dawn,  «.  The  time  between  the  first  appearance  of 
light,  and  the  sun's  rise;  beginning;  first  rise. 

Dawn'-ini^,  t.     Break  of  day. 

DAYsdS)}.  t.  The  time  between  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  called  the  artificial  day;  the  time 
from  noon  to  noon,  or  midnight  to  midnight,  called 
the  natural  day;  light  as  opposed  todarkuess  or  night; 
sunshine;  a  specified  time;  the  ase  then  passing,  in 
which  the  plural  is  most  frequent,  os.  These  days. 
Those  days;  time  or  season  in  general,  life.  To  uta 
the  dtiy,  to  win  the  contest  of  the  day ;  From  day  to 
day,  without  certainty  of  continuance;  D<%y  hy  day, 
every  day ;  Day$  of  grace,  days  granted  by  a  co«irt  of 
law  for  delay;  also  iliose  allowed  by  custom  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  after  it  is  due,  which  in  England  are 

To-day',  ad.    On  this  day. 

Dai'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Happening  every  day : — ad. 
Every  day;  •very  often. 

9:7*  The  corapounds  include  Daj/hed,  (a  couch  for  repose 
in  the  day ;)  Dnj^-hook,  (a  traiiesman's  journal ;)  Oa//- 
break,  or  Dny'-epring,  Tthe  dawn;)  Day'-drenm,  (a 
reverie ;)  Day" -light,  (lignt  of  day ;)  Day*  rvlr,  or  Dat^- 
writ,  (a  rule  or  order  of  the  court  permitting  a  prisoner 
to  go  beyond  the  bounds  for  one  day;)  Day^-$tar,  (ilie 
morning  «tar ;)  Dat^time,  (the  opposite  to  night-time ;) 
Vay^'Witrk,(yiot\i  imposed  by  the  day ;)  to  which  may 
be  added  the  following  word  now  obsolete, 

DATS'-iUTt,  151,  12:    a.    An  arbitrator  ««r  Judge. 

Hfoce  the  word  day  in  old  authors  may  be  found  in  Uie 

•enso  of  judgement 
To  DAZZLE,  dftz'-i],  101  :    v.  a.  and  n.   To 

overpower  with  light ;  to  strilM  or  surprise  with  splen- 

dor:— »«v.  To  have  the  sight  overpowered  or  wavering. 
Daz'-zltngy  a.    Striking  with  splendor. 
Daz'-zlingp-ly«  atL    In  a  manner  to  daxxle. 
Daz'-zle-ment,  «.  The  act  of  daxxling .  [little  nsed.J 
To  Dazb,  v.  a.    To  daxile.  [Obs.] 
Daze,  t.    Among  miners,  a  glittoring  stone. 
DE^,  A   Latin  prefix  generally  signifying  a  moving 

firom :  hence  it  often  expresses  a  negative,  as  To  de- 

range;  it  may  also  meanof  or  oonefruing;  otherwise, 

it  is  merely  intensive. 

DEACON,  dea'-kn,  1 14:  «.  One  of  the  lowest  of 
the  orders  of  the  clergy,  (see  Diaconal ;)  in  Scotland, 


s  is  ostd  sAsr  modes  of  spslting  that  kars  ao  lrr«gal«rfty  of  touad. 

^^"***mlt:  ttUi«an,  i.  r«  mi*Mnx  165 :  yTihoun,  i,  t.  infiom,  165  ;  ftin*  166 :  ^^n,  166. 
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DEA 

an  ov«»rMer  of  the  poor;  the  ouster  of  an  incorporated 
company. 

Dea'-con-ess^  #.  A  Cenude  oflScer  io  the  ancient 
church. 

Dea'-con>ry9      1  t.    The  ofBcc,  dignity,  or  mmisiry 

Dea'-con-8nip»  J  of  a  deacon. 

DEAD,  dSd,  120 :  a.  (Compare  To  Die.)  Deprived 
of  life;  inanimate;  aenfelest;  inactive)  motionleee; 
uaeleM,  unprofitable ;  dull,  gloomy ;  unemployed ;  still : 
obscure ;  obtuse,  not  snrightly ;  frigid ;  tasteless,  vai^d, 
as  a  Uquor ;  without  tne  natural  force  or  efficacy,  as 
a  dead  fire ;  without  the  power  of  vegetation,  as  a 
dead  boogh;  lying  under  the  power  of  sin;  unvaried. 

The  Dead,  «•  pi.    Dead  men. 

Dead'-lv,  a.  and  ad.  Destmctive,  mortal,  implacable : 
— ad.  In  a  manner  resembling  the  dead;  mortally, 
implacably.  irreconcUeably. 

Dfttd'^ness,  «•  Want  of  chrculation  w  of  warmth; 
weakness  of  the  vital  powers}  frigidity;  vapidiiess; 
loss  of  life;  inactivity. 

Dead'-li-Dess,  9,    The  sUte  of  being  deadly. 

D«ad'-li-hood,  118:  «•    The  state  of  being  dead. 

To  D£vId'-£n,  (dW-dn,  114)©.  o.  To  deprive  of 
an^  kind  of  force  or  sensation;  to  make  vapid  or 
spiritless. 

fi^  The  compounds  include  Dead^-diring,  (destructive ;) 
DeatP-dmnk,  (so  drunk  as  to  be  quite  helpless ;)  Dgadf- 
Uft,  (a  heavy  weight,  a  hopeless  exigency ;)  Demi^-Ught, 
(a  fhime  of  wood  to  keep  the  water  fkom  entering  the 
cabin  window  in  a  storm:)  Den<F-reekoning,  (the  esti- 
mation of  a  ship's  place  by  the  kw-book  without  the 
observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies;)  DeatF -water, 
(the  water  that  closes  in  with  a  ship's  stern ;)  Dea<f- 
nettle.  (*  weed ;)  with  Dend'ly-car'rott  and  Deadfiy- 
night'*ittade,  (poisonous  plants.) 

DEAF,  d^f,  120 :  a.  Wanting  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
deprived  of  hearing;  obscurely  heard;  unprofitable. 

Deal^-ly,  ad.    Without  sense  of  sounds;  obscurely. 

D<far-ne8S,  t.    Want  of  ability  or  of  will  to  hear. 

To  DEAt'-EHf  (dif-fn,  114)  r.  a.  To  deprive  of 
the  power  of  hearing. 

To  DEAL3=deal,      1  v.  a.  and  n.    To  divide ;  to 

I  Dkalt,  d^lt,  135:  >  divide  In   porlions.   to  dis. 

Dbalt,  d^it,  J  tribute,  to  scatter,  to  throw 

about ;  to  give  gradually ;  to  distribute  as  cards : — »ev. 
To  transact  business ;  to  act  between  two  persons ;  to 
intervene ;  to  behove  well  or  ill  in  any  transoction ; 
to  act  iu  any  manner :  To  deal  by.  to  treat  well  or  ill ; 
To  deal  im.  to  be  engaged  in,  to  practise ;  To  deal  with, 
to  treat  in  any  manner,  to  contend  with. 

Deal,  s.  Literally,  a  division;  a  dole;  (comiMure 
Dole;^  a  patt  or  portion;  hence  an  indefinite  quan- 
tity ;  degree  or  extent:  formerly,  it  was  usual  to  qualify 
the  word  variously,  as  some  deal.  &c.;  at  present  we 
say  a  deal  or  a  great  deal:  the  act  of  dealing  cards.— 
See  also  lower. 

DeaK-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  has  to  do  with  any  thing ; 
a  trafficker ;  a  person  who  deals  the  cards. 

Deal'-ing,  t.  Practice,  action  ;  intercourse ;  measure 
of  treatment;  trafllc,  business. 

Dkal,  t.  The  wood  of  the  pine,  so  called  because, 
more  than  any  other  sort  of  wood,  it  is  put  out  in  por- 
tions fur  various  purposes;  a  pUnk  of  wood  is  a  deal, 
which  word  is  now  restricted  to  the  pine. 

To  DEALB ATE=di-«l'-bAtt,  r.  a.   To  whiten. 

De'-al-ba"-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  whitening  or  bleaching. 
_jS0^  Dc" 

To  DEAMBULATE=di-«m'-bA-Ut*,  v.  n.  To 
walk  abroad.  [Little  used.]  SeeDe-. 

De-am"-bu-la'-ter-y,  105 :  a,  and  t.  Relating  to 
the  practice  of  walking  abroad:—*.  A  place  to  walk  in. 

De-am'-bu-la"-/ion,  •.    The  act  of  walking  abroad. 

DEAN=-dedn,  t.  The  second  dignitary  of  a  diocese ; 
also,  an  officer  in  each  college  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Dean'-er-y,  t.  The  office  of  a  dean ;  the  revenue  of 
a  dean ;  the  house  of  a  dean. 


DEB 

Dean'-ahip,  #.  ^The  ofllee  and  rank  of  a  dean. 

D&d'A'VAU  a.  Pertaining  to  •  deanery.— Sw  Dt 
canal  under  Deea-. 

DEARssdere,  134:  a.  (From  a  Saxon  verb  ilg. 
nifying  to  hurt.)     HnrtfU;  hateftU.  [Shake.  Obs.] 

DEAR»dere,  134:  a.    Scarce;  notplentiftil:  Ugh 

in  prioe. — See  also  lower. 
Dear'-ljr,  105  :  a  J.    At  a  high  priee. 
Dear'-neu,  «.    Scsrcity;  high  prke. 
Deaktu,  (derdk,  131)  «.  Scarcity  which  makes  fcod 

dear)  want,  need,  flsmine,  banrenniw. 

Dbar,  (dere)  a.  and  «.  Of  a  high  valne  io  eiii- 
mation;  precious;  belovad. — See  also  above:— i.  A 
word  of  endearment,  darling;  Deary  is  MDethnes  iMd 
in  the  same  sense. 

Dear'-ly,  ad.    With  great  Ibndnees.— See  also  sbort. 
Dear'-UPss,  t.    Fondness  ;  kindness. 
Dear'-Hnjj^.— See  DarUng. 
To  DEARN.-.See  To  Dam. 
DEARNs:dearn, «.    Lonely,  melancholy.  [Oh*.] 
DEARTH. — See  above  under  Dear. 

To  DEARTICULATE-d4-ar-tick'-&-'iti,».«. 

To  disjoint,  to  dismember.— See  De-. 

DEATH,d^tik,  120 :  «.  (Compare  Dead,  and  To  Dis.) 
The  extinction  of  life;  mortality;  destmetion;  tb* 
manner  of  dying;  the  image  of  mortality  reprewDted 
by  a  skeleton;  the  cause  or  instrument  of  destli: 
damnation,  eternal  torments. 

Deathf-fu),  117:  a.   Full  of  slaughter;  destrwtiw. 
Dra/A'-fif  1-ness,  t.    Appearance  of  death. 
Dm/A'- less,  a.    Immortal ;  everlasting. 
Dealk'-Mke,  a.    BesembUng  death. 
DealAV-mon,  «.    An  executioner. 
Dea/A'-ward,  140,  33 :  ad.   Toward  death. 
DfA/A'-watch,  140, 18 :  «.    An  insect  that  osIm  * 

ticking  noiae,  snperstitioosly  thought  to  prognoitieati 

death. 
(&•  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  JkeA'M, 

Death' boding,    Death'-darting,  Death' indoor,  Jktl^' 

thadi/wed,  and  Death'-tok^tu. 

To  DEAURATE=d^-tu'.rit«,  v.  a.  To  giW  « 
cover  with  gold.^See  De-. 

DEBACLE,  dA-bl'-cl,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Tlie««>- 

logical  or  pristine  deluge. 
To  DEBA R^dl-bar',  v.  a.   To  exdudc-See  De- 

To  DEBARK=Kll-bark^  v.  a.    To  disembsrk.- 

SeeDe-. 
De'-bar-ca^-Zton,  89:  t.    Act  of  disembarkinf. 

7b  DEBASE=-d^bact',   152:  ».  a.  To  i«i«« 

ttom  a  higher  to  a  lower  state;  (see  De-;)  to  nsw 

mean,  to  degrade,  to  shik ;  to  vitiate  withmesn«*J '" 

adulterate. 
De-ba'-«rr,  t .    He  that  debases. 
De-base'-ment,  «.   The  act  of  debasing. 
DEBATE»d^batt',«.  Uterally,  •  contention  sboot 

or  concerning;  (see  De-;)  a  personal  dispute;  »  «"• 

troversy ;  a  quarrel ;  a  contest 
To  De-bate',  r.  a.  and  ».  To  controvert :  to  di«I«*«/ 

to  contend  for:— »e«.  To  dehberate;  to  di«p«»te; " 

engage  in  combat. 

De-ba'-ta-blf,  101:  a.    Disputable. 
De-hsJ-tett  «.    A  disputant;  a  controvertisL 
De-bate'- f«l,    117:    a.    Of   persons,  q""**^^ 

contentious ;  of  tilings,  contestnl,  occastoninf  qo«"*' 
De-bate'-ment,    t.     Controversy;    dclibei«tw». 

battle,  combat.  -, 

To  DEBAUCn=di-b4«tch',  123,  63 :  r. «.  tJ 

corrupt,  to  vitiate ;  to  corrupt  by  lewdness ;  to  corn»r 


laxniy; 


by  Intemperance. 
De-bauch't    s,     A  fit  of  intemperance; 
excess)  lewdness. 
Th«  tchMM*  eatlrs,  sad  the  principles  to  ■hiali  the  nuxabsrs  rtfer,  prcosis  tbs  Dktioaarf . 

foweU:  gaU'-w4^j:  chaiZ-man:  pa-pi';  ifc:  g»d:  j'CS,  i.#.y«c»,  55;  «,  c,  v  *^- •^'*' ^ 
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De-baach^-«r,  36  :  t.  Om  who  wdocM  to  lewdnMi 

or  ioteaipcjmBCt. 
De-baoch'-«r-y, «.  The  practice  of  ezcen;  lewdnesa. 
De-baoch -meot,  #.   Comaption. 
De-baocb'-ed-lj,  otL    In  a  profligmte  manner. 
Dit-baach'-cd-oetSy «.    Intemperance. 
Ths/'Ju-cBuf,  (d«b'-i-«he«",  108,  161)  s.   A 

keWr:  admnkanL  [Fr*] 
r«  DEBELsd^Mfl',  \  V.  a«  To  con- 

n  DEB£LLATE«d^.b^l'-lite,  /  qoer ;  to  wage 

««r. — ^ee  De-. 
IMZ-eUW-iioD,  89:  t.    The  act  of  debeUating. 
DEBENTURE.— See  nnder  Debit 

n  DEBILITATE,  d^-btl'-i-tAti,  105:  r.  a. 
To  veaken.  to  enleeble.  to  make  (kint. 

]>^-biK-»-ta"-/ion,  89  :  t.    The  act  of  weakening. 

IM/-«1e,  (d^b^-il,  105)  a.  Feeble :  Unguid.  [Shaks.] 

De-biF-e-'^y  84  :  l.     Weakness,  feebleness,  languor. 

DCBrr«d^b'-Tt,  a.  That  shows  what  debts  are 
4ae,  a  lenn  applied  to  that  side  of  an  account  book 
«haeh  is  opposHe  the  credit  side.  As  a  substantive 
Ik*  wsed  is  oootraeted  into  JMtt  which  sec  lower. 

r*  Defa^-it,  V,  a.  To  charge  with  debt ;  to  enter  an 
aria— I  oa  tiie  debit  side  oTa  book. 

Drt/-«-Cor,  38  :  «.    A  debtor.  [Shaks.] 

Da-wof'-mut,  ('thn,  147)  t.  A  writing  acknow. 
Isdlglaff  a  debt ;  Kiren  by  a  pnblio  treasurer,  it  entitles 
the  hoUer  to  a  sum  ofwoaey  from  the  state;  giren  lyy 
aa  oAerr  of  customs,  it  entitles  the  holder  to  a  draw 
hack  of  duties  oo  exportiog  the  goods  for  which  duty 
had  baea  pakL  D^eidwrti  jfvods  are  such  as  are  en< 
tfakd  to  dtfbaatars. 

DuTT,  (d^C,  157)  «.  That  which  one  man  owes  to 
aiwther;  that  which  is  incurred,  and  is  due  to  any 
tnbosaL 

Dek'-ed,  «.    Indebted.  [Uttle  used.] 

Dtit^-^T,  38:  «•  and  a.    One  that  ometi-^adj. 


177:  «.    A  creditor.  [Blackstono.] 
DCBON  AlR«dlb^4-Davr'^,  a.  Elegant:  weU-bred. 
M/'O-nair'-ly,  oil.    Elegantly ;  with  a  genteel  air. 

n  DEBOUCH,  dl-be55th',  12.5, 161 :  r.  n.    To 

iJBae  or  march  out  of  a  narrow  place,  or  defile.  [Fr.] 
DEBRIS, d^b'-rei,  [Fr.]  170:  «.  pi.   Fragments 

«f  mrks;  ruins,  rubbish. 
DEBT,  &C. — See  under  Debit 
DEBULUnON,  d«b'-ul-lwh''-uD,  89:  #.    A 

habhHag  or  leethiog  orer. 
DEBUT,  dl-bW,  [Fr.]  170:  t.   Entrance  upon 

say  thiaf ;  irst  attempt;  first  step:  first  appearance. 

.  DEC  A*,  A  Greek  word  signifying  ten,  occurring  as  a 

fcrtx  ia  asaay  adopted  words. 

Deceit',  The  jame  word  nnder  a  Latin  form. 

OWoatia  which  begin  with  the  letters  deem,  and  are 

a  fannd  among  the  compounds  of  the  Greek  prefix, 

Dfrnaihiitfid.  Decadence,  Decamp.  Decant,  De- 

tcct  must  be  sought  for  at  tne  end  of  this 


Dic'-.i*ci70iu>,  (dl(/-^-ki«rd,  161,  38)  9,  A 
—i-ir-'  instrument  of  the  ancients  haTing  ten  strings ; 
same  thing  having  ten  parts. 

Dec'-aoB,  99 :  «.    The  sum  or  number  of  ten. 

Dec'-«-dal,  a.    Consisting  of  tens. 

Xhcf'A'Oon,  18 :  «.    A  figure  of  ten  sides. 

Xhi/'jh<iUAM,  9.    A  French  weight  of  ten  grains. 

Dic'-4-oTi«"-i:^if,  (-jin'-yan,   146)  <r.    Ten-fold 


irmitti— .  uplied  to  plants  having  ten  pistils. 
Dcc'-.i-ux'^DROM,  1.   A  figure  of  ten  bases  or  sides. 
Dec^-a-he^'-dral,  a.    Having  ten  sides. 
Dsc^.  j-u'-TCS,  «.    A  French  measure  of  ten  liters. 
Dic'-^I^OOITX,  (-Uig,  107)  t.   Hie  ten  commaad- 


De^cal'-O-gitt,  t.    An  expounder  of  the  decalogue. 

De-cam'-e-kon,  ff.  The  name  of  a  book  divided 
into  parts  corresponding  to  ten  days. 

Dekjam'-k-ter,  9,  A  French  measure  of  ten  meters. 

DEc''A''SAi.f  a.  Set  over  ten  canons  or  prebendaries ; 
this  was  originally  the  appointment,  and  hence  the 
name  of  a  dean. 

DB-CAi«'-DB/-.iN,  a.  Ten-fold  masculine,  applied  to 
plants  huving  ten  stamens. 

Dsc-JuZ-ou-iwiK,  1 58,  34 :  a.  Having  ten  angles. 

DEc-APH"-Yi.-Lor8,(-if-il-lii8, 1 63)  a.  Ten-leaved. 

Dkc'-.<i-8T1CH,  (-stick,  161)  9,  A  poem  of  ten  lines. 

DEcf'A-BTYlXt  (-stTli)  ff.  In  architecture,  an  assem- 
blage of  ten  pillars. 

Db-cbm'-BSK,  ff.  That  which,  among  the  early  Ro- 
mans, was  the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  though  now 
the  twelfth. 

De^-cbm-dbn'^-tatb,  a.  Having  ten  teeth  or  points. 

Ds-cbm'-vu>,  o.  Cleft  ten  fold. 

Db^-cbv-loc^-o-l^A,  a.  Having  ten  cells  for  seeds. 

De-cbm'-pb-d.<il,  a.  Ten  feet  long. 

De-ckm'-vir,  (-ver,  36)  ff.  One  of  the  De-cem'- 
viri,  (-V^ii,)  or  ten  governors  of  Rome. 

De-cem'-vi-rate,  ff.    The  dignity  and  office  of  the 

decemviri. 
DB-CEN'-N^R-r,  «i   A  period  of  ten  years  ;  a  tithing. 

which  consisted  of  ten  families. 

De-ceo'-ni-al,  (-c^n'-n^al,  146)  a.     Continuing 

for  ten  years ;  happening  every  tea  years. 
Db-cbi<^no-v.4L,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  number  nine- 

teen. 
Dkc'-i-gram,  ff.  Decagram. — See  above. 
Dec'-il,  (dds'-sTI )  ff.  The  aspect  or  position  of  two 

planets  which  are  distant  from  each  other  the  tenth 

part  of  the  sodiao. 
D&d'l'MAh,  rd^8'-s^inal)a.  and  ff.  Numbered  by 

ten  ;  multiplied  by  ten ;  tenth :— ff.  A  tenth. 
Dec'-t-mal-ly,  ad.  By  tens  ;  by  decimals. 
To  Dbc'-i-matb,  v.  o.  To  tithe,  or  take  one  in  ten ; 

to  select  by  lot  and  punish  with  death  every  tenth  maa. 
Dec^-t-ma'-tor,  38 :  ff.  He  who  decimates. 
Decf-i'maf'tion,  89 :  ff.  The  act  of  decimating. 
De-cim^-B-tBR,  ff.  Decameter. -^See  above. 

Dec'-^mo-8kjc«'-to,  (d&'-«i-mA-»«cW-ti  188) 
t.  Sixteen  fold  sise  or  half  that  of  octavo. 

Dsc/-u-pi.E,  101:  a.  and  ff.  Ten-fold: — ff.  A 
numlier  tm  tiroes  repeated. 

De-cl'-bi-on,  90  :  ff.  An  officer  over  ten  men. 

Dec'-u-ry*  81,  92 :  ff.  Ten  men  under  a  deeurion. 
Q:^  Here  end  the  words  compounded  with  Deca*  and 

Decora-. 
DECACUMINATED,     d* -cJ-ciT-m^ni'-tM, 

a.  Having  the  top  cut  off  from.— See  De*. 
DECADE,   &c.,    DECAGON,    &c.,    DECA^ 

LOGUE,  &c. — See  above  under  Deca-. 
DECADENCE,  &C.— See  lower  under  To  Decay. 
DECAMERON,   DECAMETER.— See    above 

under  Deca-. 

To  DECAMP«dl-€imi/,  v.  n.  To  shift  the  eamp ; 

to  remove  from  the  Add;  to  move  off.— See  De-. 
De-camp'-ment,  9,  A  marching  or  nwving  off. 
DECA^fAL,   DECANDHIAN,  &c— See  nnder 

Deca-. 
To  DECANTsd^-dUit',  v,  a.    LiteraUy,  to  toss  off 

flrom,  (See  Cant,  a  toss,  and  De- ;)  to  pour  off  so  as 

to  leave  the  sediment  behind. 
De-can'-t^r,  36 :  «.    One  who  decants :  the  vessel 

which  receives  what  is  decanted. 
De'-can-ta^-Zron,  89 :  ff.  The  art  of  decanting. 
DECAPHYLLOUS.— See  under  Deca- 


To  DECAPITATE,  d^c«f/-4-tAti,  r.  a.    To  be- 
head.—See  De-. 
TIm  tigm  s  b  «Md  aftar  mod—  of  sp<UI«g  Umu  Imt*  »e  inrvgnlsrkj  of  saoad. 

C9m9omimt9:  mtih-uo,  1.  e.  mi99ioti,  165:  v7sh-un,  1.  f^  vin'oM,  165:  tJtin,  166:  ^dn,  166. 
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De-cap'-Hta^-Zion,  89  :  #.  A  beheading. 

To    DECARBONlZ£^di-cai^-b&.Dlse,    v.  a. 

To  deprive  of  carbon. — See  De-. 
DECASTICH,      I 
DECASTYLE,    j 

To  DECAY=di-ca\j',  v,  it,  and  a.  To  Io«e  excel- 
lence,  to  decline: — aa.  To  Impair,  to  bring  to  decay. 

De-cay^)  «.  Decline ;  declension ;  corruption. 

De-ca/-f  r,  «.  That  which  causei  decay. 

De-cay'-ed-De88>  «.  State  of  being  impaired. 

De-Ca'-dbwcb,   1  «.    Decay ;   fiOL— See  Deddenoe 

De-ca'-den-cy,  /  and  Decidooos. 

DECEASE^d^etC'/,  152:  t.  Departure ;  death. 

To  De-cea«e',  152 :  v.  n.  To  depart ;  to  die. 

De-ceaiec^,  (-cecsC,  114^  143)  a.  Dead. 

DK-Cb'-OBNT>  «.  A  deceased  person.  [Little  used.] 

Dc-CRy-SiOlf,  (-shuo,  90)  t.  Departure.  [UtUe 
used.] 

DECEIT,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  DECEiVE=rd^etv',  103,  189:  ».  «.  To 
cause  to  mistAke  ;  to  delude  by  stratagem;  to  cut  off 
fh>m  ex|>ectation ;  to  fail;  to  deprive  by  stealUi. 

0e-ceiv'-er,  36 :  t.  One  that  deceiTes. 

De-ceiv'-a-blr,  101 :  a.  Deceptable. 

De-ceiv'-o-ble-nessy  t.  Liability  to  deception. 

Dk-ceit',  t.  Fraud  ;  a  cheat ;  stratagem  ;  brtiUce. 

De^eit'-ful,  117:  a.  Fraudulent;  full  of  guile. 

De-ceit'-fMl-ly,  ad.  Fraudulently. 

De-ceit'-f«l-ne«s,  t.  Tendency  to  deceive. 

De-ceit'-less,  a.  Free  flrom  deceit. 

Db-cep'-t/-bub,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  deceived; 
•ubject  to  ftraud  or  imposiflUm. 

De-cep'-t#-bil"-i-ty,  84 :  a.  Liabflity  to  fraud. 

I>e-cep'-tiVe,  105:o.    Deceiving;  misleading. 

De-cep'-tor-y,  129  :  a.  Tending  to  deceive. 

De-cep'-/ion,  89  :  t.  The  act  or  means  of  deceiving ; 
chent.  fVaud  |  the  state  of  being  deceived. 

De-cep'-/»fii*8,  (-fth'us,  147)  a,  Deceitftd. 

DECEMBER, 

DECEMDENTATE,  &c. 

DECEM PEDAL,  &c         )See  under  DeCa-. 

DECEMVIR,  Ac 

DECENNARY,  Ac 

DECENT=rde'-c5nt,  a.    Becoming,  fit.  suiUble 

grave,  not  gaudy;  modest,  not  wanton. 
De'-cent-ljr,  ud.  Properly  ;  suitably,  modestly. 
De'^:ent-ness,  t.  Becomiognees  ;  decency. 
De'-cen-cjf,  105  :  «.     Propriety  of  form  ;  becoming 

ceremony  ;  luitabkrness ;  modesty.    Deeance  is  obe. 
DECEPTIBLE,  &c.  1 
Dkckptk.n,  &c.  i^*  "'**^"  "^^^  Deceive. 

DECERPT=rdi-»erpt',    o.     Cropped.— See 
[Obs.] 

De-cerp'-ti'-bl^  <i.  That  may  be  plucked. 

De-cerp'-/ion,  89  :  t.  A  pulling  or  plucking  off. 

DECERTATiON,    d^-cer-ta^-shun,    89: 

Strife ;  contest  for  mastery.— See  De-. 
DECESSION.— See  under  To  Decease. 
To  DECHARM=d4-charm^  v.  a.  To  counteract 

a  charm,  to  disenchant— See  De-. 

To  DEC  H  RISTl  AN  1 ZE,  d^^riat'-j^n-ize,  146, 
147:  V.  a.  To"  turn  ftom  Christianity.— See  De-. 

To  DECIDE=d^idt',  v,  a.  and  n.  To  fix  the 
event  of;  to  determine  :—neu.  To  come  to  a  conclusion. 

De-ci'-ded,  a.  Determined,  clear,  unequivocal. 

De-ci^-ded-ly,  ad.  Fixedly  ;  indlspuUbly. 

De-ci'-d'TF,  36  :  *.  One  who  determines. 

De-ci'-d«-ble,  a.  Capable  of  being  determfaed. 


De- 


ff. 
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Db-ci"-82Ve,  (-clv,  152, 105)  a.  Having  the  po««t 
of  determining;  having  the  power  oftettUng  or  fixing. 
De-ci'-«ive-ly,  ad    Conclusively. 
De-ci'-si  ve-ness, «.  The  quality  of  being  dsdiive. 
De-ci'-aor-jf,  a.  Able  to  determine  at  dedds. 

De-cis'-zon,  (di-cixh'-un,  90)  #.  DetsminstioQof 
a  difference,  of  a  doubt,  or  of  an  event ;  report  of  t 
determination  or  judgemi'nt  in  a  court  of  law;  the 
mental  quality  of  firmuess ;  also  in  the  Utenl  wiw 
of  the  word  now  obsolete^  a  cutting  off  (hna.  s  mds- 
ration.— See  De-. 

DEClDENCE-d««'-84-d«oce,  92,  105:  t.  A 
falling  off  or  from ;  a  fall  It  is  the  dassieal  orthogn- 
)>hy  of  Decadence,  (see  ander  To  Decay,)  beuiBf  t 
more  literul  meaning. 

De-cid'-u-ous,  120:  a.    Falling  eveiyaeaion,  not 

perennial  or  permanent.  [Bot] 
De-cid'-ii-^ir»-ncs8,  1.   Aptness  to  iaU. 

DECIGRAM,  DECIL,  DECIMAL,  Ac,  DE- 
CIMATE,     &c,      DEClMO^EXT0.-8.e 

under  Deca-. 

To  DECIPHER,  d^'-fer,  163:  •.  a.  To  «• 
plain  what  is  written  In  ciphers  or  secret  chanctm; 
to  unfold,  unravel,  or  explain  generally;  in  a  huh 
now  obsolete,  to  write  or  mark  down  in  diaraetsn:  to 
stamp,  to  characterize. 

De-ci'-pher-er,  t.  One  that  deciphers. 

DECISION,     1  .     ».  ^   . 

DKCI8IVB,  &C.     /   ^  ^^'  T°  ^^^«- 

7b  DECK=rd^ck,  v.  a.  Primarily,  to  cover,  to  ptf 
on,  or  overspread ;  hence,  to  dress,  to  artsy,  to  sdoa, 
to  embellish. 

DacK,  8,  A  covering,  but  seldom  used  except  fcr  tl» 
covering  or  floor  of  a  ship.  A  deck  of  cards  if  a  juck 
of  cards  resularly  piled. 

Deck'-er,  36  :  *.  One  who  dresses  or  adorai ;  of  • 
ship,  we  say  a  two-decker,  or  a  three-decki^.thstb, 
having  two  decks  or  three  decks. 

Deck'-ing;,  «.  Ornament. 

To  DECLAIM=d^-clffMn',  v.  «.  and  a.  To  <petk 
with  a  sustained  tune  of  voice,  as  distingolsbed  ftom 
a  colloquial  manner,  which  is  adapted  to  »bon  ita- 
tences.  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  when  the  ttyl*  it 
raised;  to  haraugue;  to  speak  set  OratluDs;  to  ?r<^ 
with  a  vicious,  uflated  tone."— a^  To  speak  with 
rhetorical  force;  to  deliver  with  inflation  of  tons  to 
speak  in  public ;  to  advocate  •  as  To  declaim  a  esnw: 
but  this  last  use  is  obs. 

De-claim'-^r,  s.  One  that  dedaime. 

Dec'^ia-ma''-fi'oD,  89  :  s.  a  declaiming  or  sptaUag 
aloud  for  the  exercise  of  the  voice;  (he  spcseh  or 
composition  used  for  the  purpose  {  a  speech  of  a  »u- 
tained  style,  that  is  full  of  welU-onnected  Umg  tro* 
tenies :  style  or  manner  of  dedaiming  withoat  Ibe 
sense  that  should  accompany  it ;  a  public  haraB((W* 

Dec -la-roa''>-tor,  85,  92,  38 :  «.  A  dedafaaet. 

De-clam'-o-tor-y,  129 :  a.  In  the  style  or  wnva 
of  a  deolaimer. 

To  DECLARE^d^-clSrt',  41 :  r.  a,  and  n.  To 
make  known;  to  tell  evidently  and  openly;  to )m|>' 
lish.  to  proclaim  ;  to  show  in  open  view,  or  in  pitii 
terms  ; — nru.  To  make  a  declaration ;  to  procIuB 
some  resolution  or  opinion. 

De-cla'-red-ly,  ad.  Avowedly. 

De-cla'-r«r,  36  :  9.  One  that  declares. 

De-da'-ring,  $,  Publication  ;  declaration. 

De-cla'-ro-bl^,  a.   Capable  of  pioo£ 

De-clare'-meDt,  «.  Declaration.  [UnasnaL} 

De-clar'-o-tive,  (-cl&r'-a-tiv,  92,  129,  105)  •• 
Makinff  declaration  ;  explanatory. 

De-clar-a-tor-y,  <i.  Affirmative';  not  decretory ;  «>» 

(>romissory.    A  declaratory  law  is  a  new  act  confinD* 
ng  a  former  law. 
De-clar'-o-tor-i-ly,  ad.  In  the  form  of  a  dedaraiioB. 
not  in  a  decretory  form. 
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DMM^lV-lMDfl,  89 :  «.  A  proeUm&tion  or  afflnnn- 
tioQ ;  aa  explanatioa  of  aomething  doubtfUI ;  in  law, 
a  Irxal  spedileatkm  oo  record  of  the  cause  of  action  by 
t^pUiotUT  aninst  the  defendant. 

DECLENSION,  Ac— See  in  the  neztdaas. 

f»  DECLINE=^l-clTDe^  r.  it.  and  a.  Literally, 
It  Inn  dearnvard.  or  from  a  tifht  line;  hence,  to 
Mate  both  in  a  literal  and  fl^ratite  aen^;  to  run 
iotoeUiqaitiea:  toahan;  to  avod  doing:  to  sink;  tu 
faav:  ett.  To  bend  downward  \  to  bring  downward; 
totboa.  t»  avoid,  to  lam  off  ftom;  and  hence,  to  re- 
fsM.— See  alio  lower. 

D^dioe'.  «.    Staio  of  tendency  to  the  lets  or  the 
•onr;  diminntioB;  decay. 
IVclt'-lki-bl«,  a.    That  may  be  refiiaed. — See  alao 

E^f*lW-lor^, «.  Tbat  toma  fW>m  or  Is  not  liable 
to :  applied  to  a  plea  before  trial  or  eonTiction  thut 
ibe^vty  isciempt  fhxn  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or 
tht  jonadictloa  or  the  eoart 

DttZ-u-KA^-rroN,  92,  105,89  :  «.  A  leaning  down, 
or  bradittf  from  a  right  line ;  variation  fh^m  rectitude ; 
nroiioo  from  a  fixed  iwint;  descent;  change  to  a 
a«w  state;  Tariaiion  of  the  needle  from  the  north ; 
nrittioB  or  distance  of  a  star  frcmi  the*  eauator  i  va- 
mto  or  extent  of  aa  are  of  the  horizon  which  meets 
t  plsai  and  the  meridian.— See  also  lower. 

Dar-li-oa'-tor,  36 :  «.  An  instntment  fbr  taking  Che 
^oitiaD  of  the  stara. 

De-clin'-a-tor-y,  92:  «.  An  instrnment  nsed  hi 
£>!%  fbr  taking  the  deellnation  of  planes. 

«<ttJj'-5/0K,  (-thun,  90)  *.  Tendency  to  fell ; 
^ndneyto  a  less  degree;  declination;  descent — See 
•Iwkwer. 

'•  Di^Lim',  tt  o.  To  change  or  Tary  a  word  through 
>D  ttafcrms  it  is  lUble  to/alf  into ;  (Compare  Case.) 

DKli'-oe-ble,  a.    That  am  be  grammatically  de- 

«anfl-««.l»abeT». 

twU-DS^WioD,  89  :  #.  TIm  act  of  declining  a  word, 
^^iho  abate. 

I^ei/-noD,  90 :  «.  A  manner  or  form  of  inflexion 
lovtiidi  certain  wocds  are  liable  when  decHnedw— See 

»i»  above. 

Dt-cu'-Toui,  120 :   a*    Oradoally  descending ;  not 

"KHV-*-^,  92 :  r.  Inclination,  or  obliquity  reck- 
•fi  'owmraids,  as  aeeSvity  is  reckoned  upwards* 

'i  OECOCT«d4-c8ckf ,  v.  a.  To  prepare  by  boU- 

■C;  todifptt  by  tlM  heat  of  the  stomach ;  to  boil  in 

•*!»  »  as  to  draw  the  strength  of. 
j*<oc^-ti*-blf,  a.  Capable  of  being  deeocted. 
^^ocj-tive,  105  :  a.  Of  power  to  decoct 
*^oc'-lwn,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  boilmg  so  as  to  ex 

^  the  Tirtnes  of  the  thing  boiled  ;  the  water  in 

*wd»  (be  extract  remains. 

^*J<oc'-ture,(-tirt,  147)  $.  A  tnbstaaee  drawn 
cydseoction;  a  decoction.  [Little  used.] 

JJ^EC0LLATE«d*-c6l'-lite,  v.  a.  To  behead. 

^-ciAtff^iony  92, 89  :  «.  The  act  0f  beheading. 

^LORATION,  d^ul'4-ril''-9hun,  116, 
"  *•  «.  Absence  of  colour. 

»  DECOMPOSE,  di'-com-poze",  v.  a.  aod  n. 
Tosepsrate  the  ooiutituent  parts  of  a  body ;  to  dis- 
"•*•*»  to  dffcompoond  :—»e8.  To  resolve  into  ele- 
■iirtary  particles. 

jJ^-<«in-p(/'-sa-blr,  «.  That  may  be  decomposed. 

"^•^tthpo-tUf-Hou,  (-iTsh'-un,  89)  t.  Resolution 
J[ttraiation  of  parts ;  it  dUbrs  team  mcchanieal 
J^)«».at  the  ktter  separates  bnt  does  not  otherwise 
jMjnje  the  properties  of  a  body,  while  the  former  re- 
^1^  K  t»  elements  very  different  fkom  its  original 
2™»w;  the  word  also  signified  re-composition,  a 

'•I^-com-pouhd",  r.  a.  To  reduce  to  simple 
V^^hy  aechaakal  division;  (See  Decomposition) 
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to  recompound. or  compound  oiir  things  already  eom- 

pnunded. 
De-com-pound",  a*   Compounded  a  second  time. 
De'-com-pound^'-o-blf,  a.     LUble  to  be  decom- 
pounded. 
De'-com-pos"-itb,  (-poz'-it,  105)  a.  Compounded 

a  second  time;  decompounded. 
7b  DECORATEsd^k'-&-rite,  t^.  a.    To  adorn, 

to  embellish,  to  deck. 
Dec"-o-ra'-tor,  38 :  «•  An  adomer. 
Dec'-0-ra"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Ornament,  embellishment 
Db-co'-rum,  f.    Grace  arising  from  fitness  or  anit 

ableness;  propriety  of    speech  and  behaTiour;  dA- 

cency. 
0e-co'-rott8, 86,  120 :  a.  Decent ;  soitable. 
De-co'-rof/s-ly^  1 05  :  ad.  In  a  becoming  manner. 
To  DECORTICATE,  di-cor'-ti-cAte,  103:  ».  «; 

To  divest  of  the  bark  or  husk;  to  peel,  to  atrip. 
De-cor'-t»-ca^'-/ion,  89  :  a.  The  act  of  peeling. 

To  DECOY^rdi-coy',  29 :  ».  0.    lb  lure  Into  a 

net ;  to  entrap. 
De-coy',  ».  Allurement  to  mischief:  temptation. 
De-coy'-duck, «.  A  duck  tliat  allures  others. 

To  DECREASE=d^reect',  189 :  v.  n,  and  «. 

To  grow  less;  to  be  diminished:— a«(.  To  make  less; 

to  dimiDish. 
De-crease',   82:  t.    Decay;  the  state  of   growing 

less ;  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
De-crbs'-CKKT,  a.  Decreasing. 
DB-cRs'-r/oN,  89 :  s«  State  of  groving  less. 
Dec'-re-ment,  92 :  «•    Gradual  decrease  (  diminu- 
tion. 
To  DECREE«edl-crei',  r.  a.   and  %.    To  doom 

or  assign  by  a  decree : — neu.  To  make  an  edict 
De-cree^,  «.  An  edict,  a  law.  an  established  rule  ;  a 

determination  of  a  suit:  in  canon  law.  an  ordinance 

enacted  by  the  pope  with  the  advice  of  his  cardinals. 
DB-CK£'-T.iL,  12:  a.  and  t.    Pertaining  to  a  de< 

cree  :—t.    A  book  of  decrees  or  edicto,  particularly 

those  of  the  papacy. 
De-cre'-tist,  «•  One  who  studies  the  decretal. 
Dbc'-RE-tor-F,  92,  129,  105  :  a.  Judicial,  official; 

definitive;  critical;  in  which  there  ii  some  definitive 

event 
Dec'-re-tor-t-ly,  ad.  In  a  definitive  manner. 

DECREPIT=dl-cr«p'-it,  a.  Wasted  and  worn 
ont  with  age ;  in  the  last  stage  of  decay. 

De-crep'-i-tude,  *.  The  broken  state  of  body  pro- 
duced by  age.    Decrepfituesa  is  rarely  used. 

To  DECREPITATE,  di-cr«p'-i-tAtt,  r.  a.  and 
n.  To  roast  or  calcine  in  a  stroni;  heat  with  continual 
bursting  or  crackMag,  It  is  etymological ly  allied  to 
the  la<*t  words,  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  general 
sense  of  breaking  :—iie«.  To  cr»M:kle. 

De-crep'-t-ta"-/ion,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  roasting  so 

as  to  make  a  continual  crackling  noi^e. 
Dbcrbpitudb.— See  above  under  Decrepit 

DECRESCENT,    \, 

decretion,  &c.  r 

DECRETAL,  \ 

DECRETORY,  &c.f 
DECRIAL,  &c.— See  lower  under  To  Decry. 

To  DECROWN=d4-crowxi',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of 

a  crown.  , 

DECRUSTATION,  d4'-cru«-ta''-tbun,  *.    An 

uncmsting.  ^ 

To  DECRY=d€-ciy',  r.  a.  To  cry  down. 
De-cri'-al,  t.  A  clamour  against ;  censure. 
De-cri'-(f  r,  36  :  t.  A  hasty  clamorous  consurer. 

DECUMBENT=di-cum'-b«nt,    a.      Lying    or 
lesning;  in  botany,  declined  or  bending  down. 


ISee  above  under  To  Decrease. 


See  above  under  To  IVieree. 


Tbt  tifa  ^  i*  oMd  after  moiira  of  •palUiif  that  1uit«  do  iiT«gaUrily  of  aoand. 
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0e-cuin'-b'-/«re,  (-tirt,  147)  t.  The  time  at  which 

a  patient  takes  to  his  bed :  the  aiipoct  of  the  heaveiM 

ftom  which  an  astrologer  draws  prognostics  of  recovery 

or  death. 
DKc'-u-BA"-r/oN,  89 :  t.  The  aei  of  lying  down. 

DECUPLE,  \e        ^    Tw. 

DECURION,&C     pee  under  Deca.. 

DECURRENT.dl-cur'-r^nt,  129:  a.  Banning 

or  extending  downward!. — See  De-. 
I>e-cur'-8ive>  r-ctv,  152,  105)  «.  Rnnnhigdofwn. 
De-cor'-itoD^  (-shuD>  147)  t.    The  act  of  running 

down. 
T0  DECURT=d4-curt',  v.  a.  To  shorten.  [Obs.] 
Dc'-car-ta''-r/on,  89  :  «.  A  shortenhig. 

To  DECUSSATE=»d4-cu8'-«4te,  v.  a.  Tointeraect 

at  acute  apvles;  to  intersect  generally. 
De'-cax-sa^-Zton,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  crossing. 
DEDALOUS.— See  under  Dadalian. 

n  DEDECORATE=d^-*i«ck'-&-rAte,  v.  a.    To 

dl^race ;  to  bring  a  rpproach  upon. 
De-dec'-o-ra"-/fon,  89  :  t.  A  dkgracing ;  disgrace. 
De-dec'-o-roiis,  120,  86  :  a.  Disgraoeftil. 

DEDENTITION,  d4'^«n-tT«h"-un,  89 :  t.  A 
loss  or  shedding  of  teeth. 

To  DEDICATE,  d«d'4-dlte,  105 :  r.  a.  To  de- 
Tote  to  somo  dirine  power;  to  consecrate  to  sacred 
uses;  to  appropriate  solemnly  to  any  person  or  pur- 
pose; to  inscribe  to  a  patron. 

Ded'-i-cate,  a.  Consecrate,  devoted,  dedicated. 

Ded"-{-ca'-torf  t.  One  who  inscrilies  to  a  patron. 

Ded^-i-ca'-tor-y,  o.  Comprising  a  dedication. 

DEDITION,  d^T8h'-un,89  :  t.  A  giving  up. 

DEDOLENTr=:dc'-d&-l£nt,  a.  Feeling  no  sorrow. 

To  DEDUCE^d^-duci',  v.  a.  To  draw  in  a  re* 
gular  connected  series;  to  form  a  regular  chain  of 
consequential  propositions;  to  lay  down  in  regular 
order;  to  subtract,  to  deduct;  to  lead  forth.  The 
last  is  th«  literal  thouf*h  now  an  unusual  meaning. 

De-du'-C(-bi^,  101  :  a.  Collectible  by  reason. 

Dfr-du'-c/ve>  105  :  a.  Performing  a  deduction. 

De-duce'-ment,  t.  That  which  is  deduced. 

To  Db-DUCt',  V,  a.  To  subtract,  to  take  away ;  to 
separate ;  to  dbpart;  to  reduce  (  to  bring  down. 

De-ducZ-tive,  a,  Deducible ;  pertaining  to  deduction 
or  the  deriving  of  necessary  consequences  fbom  ad- 
mitted premises. 

De-duc'-tive-Iy,  ad.  By  regular  deduction.        «  , 

De-duc'-ZiOD,  89  :  «•  Consequential  collection ;  pro- 
position drawn  from  principles  premised ;  that  which 
u  deducted. — See  Induction. 

DEED,  &c — See  under  To  Do. 

To  DEEM»deim,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  judge,  to  think, 
to  estimate :—ac^  To  Judge,  to  determine,  to  suppose. 

D^em,  t.  Judgement,  opinion.   [Obs.] 

Deem'-vter,  s.  A  Judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

DEEPssdeep,  a,  t,  and  ad.  Having  length  down- 
wards; measured  downwards ;  profound;  low  in  situ* 
ation ;  entering  or  nierdng  far ;  far  ftt>m  the  outer 
part;  not  superficial,  not  obvious;  sagacious,  pene- 
trating; full  of  contrivance;  politic ;  (lark-coloured ; 
having  a  great  degree  of  stillness  or  gloom ;  depressed, 
sunk ;  bass,  grave  in  sound :  applira  to  soldiers  ar- 
ranged in  rank  and  file,  it  dgntnes  the  extent  of  the 
file,  as  two  deep,  tliat  is.  two  ranks  one  before  the 
other  :—t.  The  sea,  the  main,  the  ocean :— ad.  Deeply, 
to  a  great  depth. 

Deep'-ly,  ad.  To  a  great  depth ;  profoundly. 
Deep'-ness,  «•  Depth,  profUndity ;  cunning. 
7'o  Deep'-m,  (deip'-pn,  1 14)  v.  a,  and  n.    To 
make  deep ;  to  sink  for  below  the  surface ;  to  darken. 

Tbe  Kb«me«  enlire,  and  the  prraciplM  to  which  the  numbsn  rsiw,  i>r«oedt  the  DlcUoaary. 
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iocload;  to  make  tad  or  glooiDy >-«<«. To  desond 
gradually,  to  grow  deep. 

Q^  The  compounds  of  Deep,  include  D«^*-m»at}i€4,at 
Deep'MroAfetf,  (having  a  hoar«e  Imjd  voice:)  DeM*- 
mmaiua,  (contemplative  ;*)  Deep*-read,  (prt^aol; 
versM;)  Deejf^one4,  (having  a  very  low  tone ;)  Deef- 
vaulted,  (formed  like  a  deep  Tanlt.)  &c. 

Depth,  t.  Deepness ;  a  deep  place,  opposed  to  a 
shoal ;  the  middle  of  one  season  opposed  fignratirtlT 
to  the  heif^t  of  another,  as  the  depth  of  wintei  oroT 
night;  abstruseness ;  obscurity;  sancity;  dqplh«fs 

gtiadnm  is  the  number  of  msn  in  the  file. 
ER=sdear,  «.  iin^-  and  pi,    A  genns  of  animk 
whose  flesh  is  called  renison. 

DfiESIS^dl-e'-cTs,  «.  In  itietorie,  an  invoealioo  oi 

entreaty  to  the  supreme  powers. 
To  DEFACEsd^nU:*',  v.   a.    To  faie ;  to  dls. 

figure. 
De-fa'-Cf  r,  36  :  t.  A  destroyer,  an  abtdisher. 
De-face'-ment,  «.  Violation,  rmxure,  injury. 
DEFAILANCE.~See  under  DefoulL 

r©  DEFALC.\TE^i-(Xl'-dltt,  142:  9,  a.   To 

cut  off,  to  lop,  to  take  away  part. 
De'-ral-ca''-/ion,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  cuttbgoff;  th* 

pari  removed;  abatement,  diminution. 
To  DEFAME^dl-fame',  v.  a.  To  make  intoou; 

to  censure  fhlsely  in  public ;  to  libel,  to  calnnnists. 
De-fa'-mer,  «.  One  that  deftunes  or  libels. 
De-fam'<-<i-tor-y,  92 :  a.  Calumnious,  libelloof. 
Def '  a-ma^-Zion.  89 :  «.      A  malicious  utteruKS  of 

folsehood  to  impair  any  one  in  his  reputation. 
7b  DEFATIGATE,  d^-fat'4-gifa,  v.  a.  To  «sry, 
De-fat'-i-ga-ble,  101 :  a.  liable  to  be  wearied. 
De-fat'-i-ga"-/ion,  89 :  #.  Weariness.  [UtOeuKd.] 
DEFAULT«d^rl«lt',  #.  Omission  of  a  duty; 
•  crime,  fkilurs,  fkult,  want:  in  law,  non-appesiancr in 
^  court. 

To  De-fault',  v.  «.  and  a.  To  faU  of  appeari^to 
'  foil  in  performing  a  contract  :-Hiet  [Obs]  To  ofcoi 
De-fault'-fr,  «.  One  in  defoult ;  a  peenlater. 
De'VAu/'ANCe,  »,  Failure  ;  miscarriage.  [Obs.] 
DEFEASANCE,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 
DEFEAT«d^-feif,   t.     LitetaUy,    an   radotag: 

overihrow  ;  loss  of  battle  j   act  of  destroying,  depn- 

vation.  frustration. 
To  De-feat',  v.  a.    To  undo ;  to  IHistrats  ;  to  sbo- 

lish ;  to  change,  to  alter ;  to  overihrow. 
De-fea'-/tfre,  147:    t.    Defeat— See  also  h^- 

[Obs.] 
Dk-fba'-s^nce,  ('lana,  151)  t.   The  act  of  ss- 

nulling  or  abrogating  any  contract ;  a  ^^^^^^^l 

nexed  to  a  deed,  which  1>elng  performed,  the  <ww^ 

defmtedm  rendered  void :  It  differs  flpom  *!»**!**S3 

condition  of  a  bond  in  not  being  inserted  » f»«™J: 

itsell.  but  drawn  separately  ;  also,  dsfoat  genewj- 

but  in  this  wide  sense  obs. 
De.fea'-«-bl«r,  (-i4-bl,  151,  105,  101)«.CspiWe 

of  being  annultod  or  abrogated. 
DEFEATURE,  d^-fe'-tire,  147  :  t.    Chsage  rf 

feature.— See  also  above  under  Defeat  [Obi.] 
To  DEFECATE«d^r.4-d[te,81,92i  v.a,^ 

purge  IVom  lees  or  foulness ;  to  nuri/y  flwm  •"7 

tmneous  mixture ;  to  clear,  to  brignten. 
Der-e-cate,  a.  Purged  IVom  lees  or  foulness. 
Def-e-ca^'/ton,  89 :  «.  Purification. 

DEFECT=d^f«ct',  t.  Want  of  «»n«*'";j^* 
sary ;  imperfection  ;  foult ;  mistake;  error;  Dwww 
failure.  . 

De-fec'-tiVe,  105  :  a.  Full  of  defects;  h«I«'«**' 
wanting  in  the  usual  parU ;  faulty,  blamsblc 

De-rec'-tive-Iy,«/.  With  defect 

De-fec'-tive-ness,  «.  State  of  being  defcetSve. 

De-fec'-ti-blir,  101  :  a.  Imperfect;  liable  to  ddtti- 
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De-iec'-tf-bil'-^,  84:  t.  State  of  lUUaf. 
Di-Mc'-now,  89  :  *.  Wnnt,  failitre ;  a  fkUIng  away ; 

■postuy ;  an  abandoning  of  a  king  or  state ;  revolt 
Ve-it^-imt,    (-fT»U'- ent)    a.     Failing,   wanting, 

dcAciire:  Jkfieieut  nmrnb^i  are  eoeh  a*  being  addwi 

iBfether  do  not  oMka  ap  the  intogox  whoee  parts  they 

poAtsiedlT  are. 
De-fic'-ifot-Ijr,  ad.  In  adefiMtiTO  maaner. 
Dt-Gt^'-ince,    1  t.    Want ;  aoaethiag  leai  than  is 
De^-*ra-^  J  necessary ;  defect ;  imperfection. 
DtZ-WJiT,  92  :  #.  Want ;  deficiency. 
DEFENCE,  &c.— See  in  the  next  class. 

nDEFEND^^rd^fend',  r.  a.  Primarily,  to  drlTe 
or  ward  otT;  henee.  to  oppose,  to  resist,  to  repel  a 
^uKfi  or  accusation ;  t'j  vtndirate ;  to  uph<^;  to  for- 
tify; to  secure;  to-maintain  a  plsoe  or  caose. 

De-feo'-drr,  36 :  «.  One  that  defends. 

IWeo'-d»-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  defended. 

DMen'-daDC,  a,  and  «.  Defensive,  proper  for  de- 
tee:  [Little  osed.]— f.  A  defender;  in  law,  the  per- 
■naceascdorsoed. 

Dt^riNCk',  «.  Ooard;  proteetkra;  Tindlcatioo ;  jus- 
tifttttion ;  apology ;  resistance ;  in  law,  the  defeodajit's 
nplf:  in  Afftlficmtion.  the  part  that  Innks  another 
»ork:  Science  of  drfenct,  military  skill,  fencing. 

M-feoce'-less,  a.     Naked,  unguarded,  unarmed ; 

^fotent;  unable  to  make  resistance. 

U^KOce'-less-Iy,  ad.  In  an  unprotected  manner. 

Meoce'-less^Dess,  ».  Sute  of  being  unprotected. 

"••Ftif'-w-T IVB,  105:  *.    Gnaid,  defence,  defen- 

^^i  insargery.  a  bandage,  plaster,  or  the  like. 

Df-fen'-ii-b|f^*a.  Capable  of  being  defended. 

De-fcu'-ttTe^  (-CIV,  lOJ)  a.  and  #.  Serrlng  to  de- 
^^:  pnper  for  defence ;  in  a  state  or  posture  of  de- 

^^:— t.  Safeguard;  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

ifc-fea'-sive-ljr,  ad.  In  a  defensive  manner. 

Ti  DEFEItsd^fer',  33 :  v.  a.  and  n.  Uterally. 
toeinyorbearftirther:  (SeeDe-;)  hence,  to  dflay, 
t«ptt  off;  to  earry  or  refer  to  the  opinion  of  another. 

^fer'-rer,  129 :  t.  One  who  puts  oflT. 

Dejjer'-ment,  t.  Delay. 

"^■«r-eDt,  a.  aod  *.  Bearhig: — t.  That  which 
«n»ttoreooTeys.  [Little  used.} 


IW. 


BH'KifCK,  «.  The  act  of  deferring  to  the  opbiion 


•f  Mother,  regard,  respect,  submission. 
*^r-€n»-/i«l,  (-sh'aly  147)  a.    Expressing  de. 

5E2ANCE,&c.— See  under  To  Defy. 

DEFICIENT,  &c  DEFICIT.— See  under   De- 
■tt, 

^DEFIGURE«d4-ng'-ire,  v.  a.  To  delineate. 
*%^o'-u-KA''-riox,  (See  De-,)  «,  A  c^'tflguring. 

'•  DEFILE«d|-nic',  V,  a.    To  make  foul  or  Im- 
1^!  to  poUate ;  to  corrupt  chastity ;  to  taint 
rWfl^     '  «•  One  who  defiles  ;  one  who  vloUtes. 
Wp-file'.ment, #.  State  of  behig  defiled;  pollution, 
g*  DEFlLE«d4-f  il«',  r.  «.  To  go  off  file  by  file. 
■^•*»  86  :  t.  A  narrow  passage  or  way  in  which 

'^  DEFIN  E=sd4-f  int',  r.  a.  and  «.    Literally,  to 

^25^  «  fix  the  limits;  to  give  the  definiUon;  to 

rj"**  oy  qoalititfs  and  circumstance  |  to   drcum- 

■Wbt.  to  Bound  .—•««.  [Obe.l  TodecUle. 
^« -D«r,  36  :#.  One  that  defines. 
"e-B-no-blf,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  definition. 

S"'"!"^  (-Hit,  105,  81.  92)  a.  and  t.     Cer- 
JJJj^  Baited,  bounded ;  exact. precise :-».  Thing  de- 

^-Hlite-ly,  o«i:    In  a  definite  manner. 

D»/!l?»^°^* 'c   ^'^^'y-  "n>*t<^n«*««-  De-fot'-mi-ty,  105:  t.  Crookedness;  ugliness; 

*"Hir-/o!f,  89:  t.    An  explanation  in  words.  |      favouredness ;  irregularity;  odiousuess. 

The  siga  =  b  nt«4  after  modn  of  •peUing  tbst  have  ao  IrreguUriiy  of  soa»d. 

?*?"''•  miiii-iio,  t.  e.  mwion,  165 :  vtih-un.  u  r.  vimn,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  Ih^n,  166, 
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which  separates  or  distin^lshes  the  thing  explained 
firom  other  things :  a  nominal  definition  explains  only 
the  meaaiug  of  the  term  by  some  oouivalent  expression 
supposed  to  be  better  knoM^-n  ;  a  real  definition  explains 
tlie  nature  of  the  thing :  again,  a  real  definition  i«  eS' 
sential  or  accidental ;  essential  when  it  expLai/is  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  essence  or  nature  of  the  thing ; 
aocideotsl  or  descriptive  when  it  merely  enamerdtes 
its  properties  or  accidents;  moreover,  an  essential 
definition  is  either  physical  or  logioalj  physical,  as 
when  a  plaiU  is  explained  by  the  Imves,  stalks,  roots. 
Ice.  of  which  every  plant  is  composed ;  logical,  as  when 
it  is  called  **  an  organized  being  destitnte  of  tentahon,*' 
the  former  expression  denoting  its  genu$,  the  latter 
its  differentia,  of  which  parts  a  logical  definition 
always  consists. 

Db-vik'-/-t/vb,  105:  a.  and  «.  Determinate,  pod. 
tive,  exp:ess: — t.  That  which  ascertains  or  defines. 

De-fin'-i-tive-ly,  ad.    Positively;  decisively. 

De-fin'-i-tive-neM,  t.    State  of  being  defined. 

To  DEFIX^di-ficW,  188:  v,  a.  To  fix. 
[Unusual.] 

To  DEh  LAGRATE-d«r-ia-grite,  81, 92:  v.  a. 
To  set  fire  to. 

Def-la-^ra-bU,  101:  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
taking  fire  and  burning  away 

I>er-la-gra*bil''-t-ty,  64 :  t,   CombusUbOity. 

Def-la-f  ra' -/loD,  89 :  «.    Rapid  combustion. 

To  DEFLECT=^d6-fl«ct',  v,  n.  and  a.  To  tuni 
aside ;  to  deviate  from  a  true  course  >— act  To  bend. 

De-flec'-/ioD,  89  :  t.    Deviation;  a  bending. 

De-fle^-Mre,  (-fl«de'.ih*oor,  154,  147)  «  A 
bending  down :  a  turning  uside,  or  out  of  the  way. 

To  DEFLOUR^d^aow'-cr,  134 :  v.  a.  Literally, 
to  take  away  the  flower,  the  first  beantv  or  grace;  to 
ravish,  to  fofceaway  a  woman's  virginity;  to  deprive 
of  flowers. 

De-flout'-rr,  t.    A  ravisher. 

Dk-vlo'-uatr,  47 :  a.    Having  shed  the  pollen  or 

fecundating  dust.  [Bot] 
De'-flo-ra''-/ton,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  deflouring:  rape; 

a  selection  of  the  flower,  or  of  what  is  most  valnabto: 

thn  Ust  sense  is  literal. 

To  DEFLOW,  di-flo',  125 :  v,  n.    To  flow  down. 

[*'bs.] 
DKv'-i.i^ors,  (d«r-roo-ii8,  92, 109, 120)  a.  That 

flows  down ;  that  flUls  off. 
D«-Ki.uy,  (-fluckt.  188)  t.  Defluxion.  [Obs.] 
De-fltix'-ion,  (-fluck'-»hun,  154,  147)  #.  A  flowfaic 

downwards,  particularly  of  the  humors  of  the  body. 

DEFCEDATION,  d«r4-di"-8hun,  85,  92, 103, 
89 :  t.  The  act  of  making  filthy  (  pollution. 

DEFOLIATION,  di-fi'-l^-a^-thun.  89 :  t.  The 
fall  of  the  leaf;  (see  De- ;)  the  season  of  the  fall. 

To  DEFORCE,  di-io'urct,  130,  47:  v,  a.  To 
keep  out  of  possession  by  deforcement. 

De-force'-meot,  «.  A  withholding  by  force  flrom 
the  right  owner;  in  Scotland,  resistance  of  an  officer 
of  law. 

De-for'-ci-ont,  (-shI-aDt,  146,  147)  «.  He  who 
deforces ;  he  against  whom  a  fictitious  action  is  brought 
in  fine  and  recovery. 

De-fur'-sc/r,  38 :  t.    One  that  casU  nut  by  force. 

To  DEFORM«d^ftu)rin',  37  :  r.  a.  To  disfigure, 
to  spoil  the  form  of;  to  dishonour ;  to  make  ungracefhJ. 

De-form',  a.    Ugly,  deformed.  [Milton.] 
De-form'-rr,  t.    One  that  deforms. 
De-formrd',    114:    a.    Disfigured,   crooked;  ugly; 
base,  disgracefuL 

De-for'-med-ly,  ad.    In  a  deformed  manner. 
De-for'-med-ness,  »,    Crookedness ;  ugliness. 
Der-or-ma''-/ion,  83,  92,  89 :  t.    A  disfiguring. 

ill. 
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7b  DEFRAUD»d^frlM)d',  v.  a.    To  rob  or  de- 

privtf  of  bv  a  wile  or  trick ;  to  cheat. 
De-frau'-df  Ff  36  :  «.    A  deceiver,  a  cheat 
De-fraud'-meutf  s.    Privation  hj  fraud. 

To  DEFRAY  =  d£-fra^',    v.    a.    Tb   bear    the 

charges  of. 
De-t  ray'-f  r,  t.    One  thai  diicharges  expenies. 
De-fray'-ineDt)  «.    Payment  of  axpensei. 
DEFT=dirt,  a.  Neat ;  hand«>me ;  dexteroua.  [Ob*.] 
Deft'-Iy,  a^.  Neatly;  dexteroosly;  nimbly;  genUy ; 

lightly.    Spenser  uses  Defly. 
DEFUNCT,  di-fungkt',  158:  a.andt.  Having 

fiuished  the  occapatkma  of  U£b,  dead.*— «.    A.  dead 

person. 
De-ruiKZ-ZsoD^  89  :  #.    Death. 

To  DEFYerd^-fy')  v.  a.    To  call  to  combat,   to 

challenge;  to  dare,  to  brave,  to  set  at  nought,  to 

■UKht 
De-^,  «.    A  challenge.  fObs.] 
De-n'-er,  36 :  «•    A  challenger ;  a  contemner. 
De-fi'-aDCe,    12:  «.    A  challenge  to  fight;  a  chal- 

lenge  to  make  an  Impeachment  good;   a  setting  at 

nought 
To  DEGARNISH^di-gar'-ntsh,  r.   a.   To 

aafumish ;  (see  De- ;)  to  strip. 
7b  DEGENERATE «d*-g«n'-^r-it*,  v.  n.  To 

fiill  from  the  virtue  of  ancestors ;  to  fall  from  a  nobler 

state ;  to  fall  from  iU  kind,  to  grow  wild. 
De-geu'-^r-ate,  a.   Unlike  the  ancestors ;  base. 
De-gen'-er-ate-l^f  ad.   Unworthily;  basely. 
De-gen'-er-ate-ness,  t.    Degeneracy. 
De-geD'-er-a-cy,  «.  Departure  from  ancestral  virtoe ; 

desertion  of  goodness;  meanness. 
De-gen'-er-a"-/«on,  89 :  «.    Degeneracy ;  the  thing 

wMch  has  degenerated  from  its  primiUve  state. 
De-gen'-er-otts,  120:  a.    Degenerate. 
De-gen'-er-o«8-ly,  ad.    Degenerately. 
To  DEGLUTINATE,  d*-glW-t^-nAt«,  109, 

105:  V.  a.  To  vnglue;  to  ando;  (see  De- ;)  to  slacken. 

DEGLUTITION,  dSg'-roo-ti8h"-un,  85,  92, 
109,  89 :  t.    The  act  or  power  of  swallowing. 

To  DEGRADE,  &c, — See  lower  under  Degree. 

DEGRAVATION,  d€g'-rd-va''-BhiiD,  85,  92, 
89 :  g.   The  act  of  making  heavy. 

DEGREEsdI-gret',  #.  A  step;  a  portkm  in  pro- 
gression; one  of  the  divisions  in  ascent  towards  a 
whole:  hence,  the  state  of  progress  in  which  any  thing 
is;  disliuctively,  a  high  state,  station,  rank;  a  step  or 
preparation  to  another  step;  state  of  relationship; 
order  of  liueage;  rank  or  title  at  a  university;  one  of 


another  step;   state 

*      My; 

the  960  portions  into  which  a  circle  is  divided;  an  in^ 


terval  in  music :  By  degret,  by  little  and  little. 
7b  De'-oradb',  V,  a.    To  move  to  a  lower  degree ; 

to  deprive  of  rank  or  title;  to  reduce  to  a  lower  state; 

to  lessen. 
De-gra'-ding,  a.    Dishonouring;  debasing. 
De*gra'-^iDg-lyf  ad.    With  depreciation. 
De-grade'-ment,  t .    Deprivation  of  dignity. 
De^-ra-da''-/M>n,  92 :  §.    Deprivation  of  rank,  dis- 

mission  from  office ;  degeneracy,  baseness,  diminution. 
DEGU8TATiON,df'-gu»-ta"-BhuD, «.  A  tasting. 

DEHISCENT=:di-his'-8«nt,  a.  Gaping  or  open- 
ing, as  the  capsule  of  a  plant. 

De-hie'-cence,  t.    A  gaping  or  opening. 

To  DEH0RT«d4-hl^»^t',  37:  ».«.  Todiasnade. 

De-hor'-trr,  36:  s,    A  dissnader. 

De-hor'-to-tor-y,  a.    Belonging  to  dissuasion. 

De'-hor-ta"-/ion,  89  :  ».    Dissuasion. 

To  DEIGN  =dain,  100,  157:  v,  n.  and  a.  To 
voochsalb : — ad.  To  grant,  to  permit,  to  allow;  to  con- 
sider worth  notice. 


DEL 

7oDEINTEGRATE»d^tn'-tl-grik,«.a.  iv 

take  tioax  the  whole ;  (see  De- ;)  to  spoU. 
DEIPAROUS,  DEISM,  &c— See  aadec  the  ont 

class. 
DEITY,  de'4-ti^  105 :  t.   Divhiity,  the  nston 

and  essence  of  God;  a  fkbolons  god  or  goddesi;  the 

su  Imposed  divine  quaMties  of  a  pagan  god. 
De'-ist,  s.    One  who  aeknowledges  the  exisleacs  of  s 

God,  but  disbelieves  nsvealed  rcli^on. 
De-is'-tic,  De-if'-tncol,  a.    Pertaining  to  dska. 
IV-ifm,  158:  «.    ThedoetriiM  orereedefaddsL 
Dk^-z-cidb,  «.  The  murder  of  a  divine  beiiig.  sppM 

particularly  to  the  crucifixion. 
De'-i-form,  a.    Of  a  god-like  form. 
To  Da'-f-yr,  (-f  y,6)  r.  a.  To  make  agodef;  toidsn 

as  a  god ;  to  praise  OLoessively. 
De-if-ic^.    Making  divine;  divine. 
De'-i'-ri-ca"-/ioo,  89 :  s.    The  actofdeifyiBg. 
Ds-ip'-^-Rora,  120:  a.    That  brings  focthsGoi 

on  epithet  applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
DEIPNOSOPHIST,  dTpt-nSs'-iA-fTst,  106, 168: 

i.  One  of  the  ancient  phiiMophetB  whodiwoorifdat 

meals. 

7b  DEJECT=»d^j^t',  v,  a.   lb  csit  dam ;  to 

afflict,  to  grieve ;  to  make  to  \ook  sad. 
Dfr-ject',  a.    Cast  down  ;  afflicted ;  dejeefed. 
De-jec'-ted,  a.    Cast  down ;  afflicted. 
De-jec'-ted-ly,  ad.    In  a  dejected  manner. 
De-jec'-ted-ness,  «.    State  of  being  dejected. 
De-jec'-Zion,  89 :  §.  Lowness  of  spirits,  melaneiiely: 

weakness,  inability;  the  act  of  casting  down;  in  nf 

dieine.  a  stool. 
De-jecT^icre,  (-tAre,  147)  #.  That  which  i«  es« 

out;  the  excrement. 
DEJEUNr,  di'-2hun4lV^  [Fr.]  170:  #.  A 

breakfkst 
To  DEJERATE^M'-g^r-iu,  64:  v.  «.  ro 

swear  deeply. 
Dey-er-a"-/ion,  89 :  t.    The  taking  of  an  oath 

DE  JURE,  di-jW-r^  ad.    By  right;  by  U». 

DELACERATION,  d^-liss'-^r-a'^-thun,  59,89: 

t.  A  tearing  to  pieces. 
DELACHRYMATION,  di-Uck'-ri-mr-ibun, 

161,  89 :  s.   A  (ailing  down  of  the  humors,  or  wst^ 

ishness  of  the  eyes. 
DELACTATION,   d^-l&ck-ti^-shun,  89:  i; 

A  weaning. 
To  DELAPSE^^d^-Ups',  189:  r.  n.  to  ^ 

down. 
De-lap'-Mon,  (-«hun,  147)  t.   A  ftdUng  do"  ^ 

some  part  of  the  body  ftt>u  ^tisease. 
7b  DELATE=rd4-lat<',  v,a.   To  bearor  csrty;  to 

c<mvey ;  to  bear  a  charge  against.  [Obs.] 
De-la'-/ioD,  89:  t.    a  carryhig,  a  conveyance;  » 

accusation,  an  impeachment  [Little  used.] 
De-la'-tor,  38 :  t.   An  aocnser. 
To  DELAY=d4-laV,  ».  a,  and  «.    To  defct  or 

carry  to  a  friture  time;  (compare  the  prevloas  dssiO 

to  put  off;  to  hinder;  to  fru«tratei  to detsia  or  istsn 

the  course  of: — men.  To  stop. 
De-lay',  «.    A  deferring;  a  stay;  a  stop. 
De-laj'-er,  36 :   t.    One  that  delays ;  a  deftnsr. 
De-lay'-ment,  t.   Rinderance.  [Obs.] 

DELEBLE,  de'-li-bl,  101:  a.  that  my  bo  ef- 
faced or  hurt. 
De'-le,  [Ut  verb  imperative.]  Blot  out;  ersiO' 
7b  De-lete^,  v,  a.    To  blot  out  [Littlo  used.] 
De-W-lioD,  89  :  »,    The  act  of  blotting  oat 
Del'-e-tor-y,  92 :  t.  That  which  blots  or  huxls. 
Dk'-le-te'^-r7-odb,  85,  90,  120:  a,   BvnH^ 
quality  of  destroying ;  poisonoas;  injurious. 
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DELECTABLE,  dl-l«ck'-t<i-bl,  101:  a,  neas. 

in;;  delightAil. 
De-Ie(/-ta-b]y»  105:  ad,   DelightftiUr. 
D^lec'-ta-ble-nei(8,  t.   DeligfatAilncM. 
IV-lec-ta"-/M>n,  89  :  t,    PleMore ;  delight 

n  DE  LEGATE  =  d«l'4-giu,  92:  v.  a.  To 
fead  away;  to  send  apon an  tmbsMy ;  to  entrust;  to 
eouBit  to  anotbot'a  power. 

DeK-e^ate, «.  and  a.  A  depnty.  a  commissloaor ; 
cay  one  sent  to  set  ftir  another :  Court  of  deltgiUti,  an 
«ede«astical  ooart  of  appeal : — adj.  Deputed. 

Dri'-e-ga"-/ion,  85,  92,  89 :  t.    A  aendlng  airay ; 

spatting  in  comniasion;  the  amignment  of  debt  to 

anoOer }  a  number  of  persons  delegated ;  in  this  last 

tease,  Detegaetf,  formerly  used,  is  now  almost  ob- 

•oiete. 
n  DELETE,  Ac,  DELETERIOUS,  &c— See 

■Bder  Deleble. 

DELF=delf,  f.    A  mine ;  a  quarry. 
OELF^dSif,  s.    Earthenware,  or  oonnterfelt  China* 

nie  made  at  Delft. 

To  DELlBATE=d^n'-bAte,  v.  a.  To  sip. 
De'-ii-ba''-/«oD>  85,  6,  89 :  «.    A  taste ;  an  essay; 

SB  attempt 
Ta  DELlBERATEs=dJ-lib'-€r-ite,  r.  w.audo. 

To  vngh  in  the  mind ;  to  think  in  order  to  determine ; 

to  bedtate  :—nct  To  balance  in  tbe  mind ;  to  consider, 

De-ViV-er-ate,  a.    Circumspect,  wary,  slow. 

De-liy-er-ate-ly,  arf.   Advisedly;  slowly. 

De-lit/-er-ate-neM»  «.    Circumspection. 

Di-hl/'-er-a'-ts>e,  105 :  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to 
MViatSon ;  apt  to  consider:—^.  A  discourse,  or  the 
kiadflf  <nBt«^,  in  which  questions  are  deliberated, 

De4ib^-er-a'-tive-ljr^  ad.    In  a  deliberate  manner. 

De-lib'-er-a''-/ion,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  deliberating ; 
Uno^  in  order  to  determine;  slowness. 

DELICATE,  d€l'-4-cAu,  105 :  o.  Nice,  pleasing 
tiflie  taste ;  nice  or  discriminating  in  taste  literally  or 
ij^ontirely :  pleasing  to  the  eye  by  fineness,  and  the 
sieetT  of  smallpft  rts ;  not  coarse ;  dainty,  choice,  select; 
of  polite  maoneca ;  soft,  eifeminate,  unable  to  bear 
baidships;  pure,  cleor:— As  a  substontive  plural, 
DcuCATZs.  It  siffnifles  niceties,  delicacies ;  for  which 
oir  0)4  author*  sometimes  nse  Dsf i-€«t. 

DeK-t-cate-ly,  ad.  In  a  delicate  manner;  with  nice 
n](ud  to  others*  Cselings;  daintily. 

DeP-H:ate-nes89  «•    The  state  of  being  delicate, 

DeF-i-ca-(^,  s.  That  which  is  pleasing,  by  its  fine- 
Beas,flaTottr.  or  softness,  to  a  nicely-discriminating 
•ease;  also  the  quality  of  nice  discrimination;  didntl- 
Mu:  pleasantness;  nicety;  feminine  beauty;  minute 
seeankcy;  neatness;  elegance;  politeness;  indulgence; 
tSBdeness ;  tcrapulousness ;  weakness  of  constitution ; 
nullocss;  tenuity. 

lh-Li(/-tovs,  (-Itsh'-'us,  147)  a.  Sweet  to  the 
pdate  or  other  aense ;  delightful— See  with  Ita  progeny 
nader  Delight,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  present 
clsst  of  words,  it  is  related. 

DELIGATION,  d«l'4-ga"-8bun,  #.  Abhiding  up. 

DELIGHT,  di-Hu',  115,  162:  «.  Pleasurable 
•notion  of  mind,  either  pure  or  minxled  with  some 
pWoiUR  of  sense ;  great  satisfiiction ;  pleasure  of  sense ; 
tkst  which  gives  delight 

To  DtAighi',  v,  a,  and  n.  To  please  so  as  to  move 
tbe  mhid  with  joy  or  satisbctlon ;  to  afford  pleasure 
to;  to  content:— Mv.  To  have  delight  or  extreme 
pleaiure. 

De-U^V-ter,  t.    One  who  takes  or  gives  delight. 

I^Mt'-fni,  117:  a.    Pleasant;  charming. 
De-l^At'-ful-ly,  ad.    In  a  delightlhl  manner. 
De-liV^t'-fiil-new,  ».    The  state  or  qoality  of  being 

Mlj^tttal;  pleasure,  satisfkctkm. 
D^-Mf-some,  (^iim,  107)  «.   Delightftil 


Tb  Ds-LiC'/ATK,  (-lish'-^  146>  147)  t.  n.    To 

takedeUght;  to  feast  [Obs.] 

De-lic'-«oirt,  (-lT«h'-*U8,  120)  a.  That  delighttany 
sense,  but  especially  the  taste;  sweet;  delicate. 

De-lic'-iotfs-ljr,  ad.    Sweetly;  pleasantly. 
De-lic'-ions-negs,  t.    Exquisite  nleasure. 

7b  DEL!NEATE=.d4-lTn'-Wt€,  146:  v.  a,  lb 
draw  lines  so  aa  to  exhibit  the  form  or  shape  of;  ta 
design;  to  represent  by  lines  and  colours;  to  describe. 

De-lin'-e<MneDt,  t.    A  delineation.  [Little  used.] 
£)e-lin'-e-a"-/ibn,  89:  t.    A  drawing;  a  represM- 
tition ;  a  description. 

DELINIMENT,  di-li'-ni-m^nt,  105:  t.    A 

mitigating  or  assuaging. 
DELINQUENT,  di-Hng'-kw^nt,  158,  76, 145: 
a.ands.  Leaving  duty;  failing  in  duty  :—#.  Literally, 
one  who  leaves  his  duty ;  an  o under ;  a  culprit. 

De-Itn'-^ven-cy,  t.   A  feflnre  in  duty;  a  Iknlt 

To  DELIQUATE,  d«l'4-kw4te,  92,  105,  76, 
145 :  0.  R.  To  melt  or  be  dissolved. 

Del'-i-9i«a"-/ion,  89  :  t.    A  melting. 

To  Dkl'-/-qi7k8Cb'',  (-kw^M,  59),  v.  n.  To  melt 
gradually  and  become  liquid  by  attracting  and  ab- 
sorbing mouture  ftom  tbe  air,  as  certain  salts,  acids, 
and  aUialies. 

DeK-i'-^t/es"-cent,  a.   Liquefying  in  the  air. 

Del'-i-^Mes^'-cence,  t.    Spontaneous  liqueikction. 

To  Db-i4q'-ot-ati,  (-lick'-wWlu)tr.  n.  Tode« 

liquesce. 
De-li^-iii>a''-/ibn,  «.   Deliquescence. 
DE-LiQ^-rz-UHi  t,    A  melting  by  attracting  moisture 

ftom  the  air ;  Uie  bodv  which  has  melted  when  In  a 

liquid  state;   in  medicine,  a  feinting,  the  same  as 

syncope. 

7b  DELIRATE=d^n'-rite,  v.  n.   To  dote,  to 

rave,  to  talk  idly.  [Out  of  use.] 
De-li'-ran-cy,  «.    Folly,  dotage.  [Obs.] 
De-li'-ra-ment,  «.   A  wild  foolish  fency. 

De-lir'-/-um,  (di-ltr'-i-uni,  90,  129, 105)  t.  A 
disorder  of  the  intellect  or  alienation  of  mind  eon« 
nected  with  fever;  it  is  dependent  on  some  temporary 
disease,  and  thns  distinguished  from  muda  or  maduess. 

De-Ui^-i-OMS,  a.    In  a  state  of  delirium. 
De-lir'-»-oii8-ne88,  «•    State  of  being  delirious. 

DELITESCENCE,  d^-le-t«8"-fenoe,  105,  59: 

s.  Retirement;  obscnri^. 
To  DELITIGATE,  dWit'-l-gAu,  r.  a.    To  scold 

or  chide  vehemently. 
To  DELlVER«di-liv'-w,36:  v,  a.  To  set  free,  to 

release ;  to  save,  to  resone;  to  surrender,  to  put  into 

one's  hands,  to  give;  to  disburthen  of  a  child;  to 

speak  or  utter  as  an  oration,  to  relate :  To  deliver  oner, 

to  put  into  another's  hands,  to  give  from  hand  to  hand* 

to  transmit:  To  deliver  mp,  to  surrender. 
De-liv'-er-f  r,  129 :  ».  A  saver,  a  rescuer,  a  relater. 
De-Uv'-er  once,  «.    The  act  of  setting  free,  rescue ; 

the  act  of  giving  to  another:  the  act  of  bringing  forth 

children;  in  old  authors  it  is  used  in  other  senses*  for 

which  delivery  is  now  more  nsoaL 
De-liv'-er-y, «.  Tbe  act  of  delivering,  release,  reasne. 

saving ;  a  surrender;  utterance,  pronnottiatien,  speech 

chUdbirth. 
DELL=d«lI,  «.    A  hollow  place ;  a  littte  valley. 
DELPH. — See  Deir,  earthenware. 
DBLPHIAN,  d«l'-f^n,  \  163:  a.   Relating  to 
DELPHIC,  dSl'-flc,         J  Delphi,  or  its  oracle; 

oracular. 
DELPH  INE. — See  under  Dauphin. 
DELTOID=d«l'-toid,  a,  and  i.    Resembling  the 

Greek  letter  A>    It  is  applied,  substantively,  to  a 

muscle  of  the  shoulder. 


The  ttga  =  Is  uMd  aflw  modes  ef  nwUing  that  have  no  irregularity  of  MUad. 

CbfiMfiofi/f.*  mlsh-uD,t.f.  »w»w»»,  165:  vtzh-un,t.  e.  rwioit,  165:  ttio,  166:  ft?o,l66. 
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To  DELUDE=di-r85d',  109:  r.  a.  To  beguile, 
to  cheat;  to  diMippoint,  to  ^stmtc. 

De-IiZ-drr,  36 :  «    A  beguUer.  a  deceiver. 

De-W-da-hU,  98,  101  :  a.    Liable  to  be  deceired. 

D«-i.C7'-87VB,  (-ctv,  152,  105)  o.    Apt  to  decelTe. 

De-li/-4ive-ne88,  «.    Tendency  to  deo^Te. 

De-W-tor-jr,  129:  a.    DelmiTe. 

Dfi-iV-sion,  (-ihun,  147)  t.  The  act  of  deluding ; 
a  cheat;  goile,  deceit;  the  etate  of  being  deluded: 
error.  , 

DEr.UGE»d«l'-&g:e,  69:  «.  A  general  innnda. 
tion;  a  htying  entirely  under  water;  a  large  over- 
flowing of  a  river's  bounds;  any  sudden  resistless 
calamity. 

7v  Dei'-uge,  v.  a.    To  inundate,  to  overwhelm. 

Dm.p'-vj.um.  (di-lW-vi-um,  109,  105)  t.    A 

deposit  of  superficial  loam,  sand.  8cc.,  caused  by  the 

deluge.  [Lat] 
Dt-I  tt'-vi-al ,  D*-li/-V>-an,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  flood ; 

effpcted  by  the  deluge. 
ft9*  See  the  etymological  relations  of  this  class  nnder  To 

Dilute. 
DELUSIVE,  &c.— See  above  under  To  Delude. 
To  DELVE=delv,  189:  v.  a.   To  dig,  to  open 

the  ground  with  a  spade;  to  fit  thorn. 
Delve,  «.    A  ditch;  a  pit;  [Obs.]  a  certain  quantity 

of  coals  immediately  from  the  mine. 
Del'-v^,  36 :  t.    A  digger. 

DEMAGOGUE,  d«m'-a-g5(|^,  107:  t.  A  ring. 
Ifodfr  ot  tlie  rabble:  a  popular  and  flictions  orstor. 

DEMA1N  or  DEMESNE,  di-mene',  103, 157 : 
g.  That  land  which  a  man  holds  originalhr  of  himself, 
opposed  to  feodum  or  fee.  which  signifies  lands  held  of 
a  superior  lord ;  more  commonly,  the  manor-house  and 
lands  ai!(jaceut  which  a  lord  keeps  in  his  own  ocou- 
pstiun  ns  Uistingiushcd  from  his  tenemental  kinds, 
called  book-land,  charter-land,  and  folk- land,  or  estates 
held  in  villenage,  from  which  spring  copyhold  esutes  : 
copyhold  estates,  however,  have  been  accounted  de- 
mesnes, because  the  tenants  are  Judged  to  liave  their 
•state  only  at  the  ti-iU  of  the  lord :  estate  in  land 
generally.    It  is  often  used  in  the  plural.  Demesnes. 

7^  DEMAND=d4-inind',  11:  tr.  a.  To  claim, 
to  nsk  for  with  authority ;  to  question ;  to  prosecute  in 
a  rtMl  action. 

De-mand',  t.  A  claim,  a  challenging :  a  question; 
requisition ;  the  asking' of  what  is  due  in  a  real  action. 

Dc-man'-d«-bl<',  101  :  a.    That  maybe  demanded. 
J>e-man'-d«fr,  m.    One  that  demands  generally. 
De-man'-dant,  t.    The  actor  or  plaintiff  in  a  suit  for 

the  recovery  of  real  property. 
DEMARCATION,    di'-mar-ca^-shun,  89:   «. 

Divitkm;  separation  of  territory. 
To  DEMEAN »d4-meo<',  «.  a.    To  behave,  to 

carry,   Twith   a  reciprocal   pronoun;)  to  lessen,  to 

debase,  to  undervalue. 
De-mean',  t .    Demeanour ;  mien.  [Obs.] 
Dc-inean'-oi#r,  120,  40:  s.    Carriage,  behaviour. 

To  DEMENTATE,  d^m«n'-tit<,  v.  a.  To  make 

mad. 
De-meo'-tate,  a.    Infctuatod ;  insane. 
De'-men-ta''-/ion,  t.    The  act  of  making  frantic. 

To  DEMEPHITIZE,  dl-mgr-i-tlz*,  163,  105: 

V.  a.  To  purify  fhim  mephitis,  or  unwholesome  air. — 

2)ee  ue-. 
DEMERIT»d^in^r'-tt,  «.  The  opposite  to  merit. 

ill- desert    In  old  autfun  it  means  merit,  the  prefix 

being  merely  intensive.— See  De-. 

To  De-mer'-it,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  merit 

DEM ERSED,  dement',  114,   143:   part,  a. 

Plunged  in ;  drowned. 
DeHner^-non,  r-ahun,  147)  «.    A  drowning;  the 

putting  of  a  medicine  in  a  dissolving  liquor. 
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DEMESNE.— See  Denwin. 
DEMI-,  A  prefix  signifying  half. 
Dem''-/-can'-nom,  «.    A  large  sixed 

sized  cannon. 
Dem^-z-okv'-zl,   (-di5v'-vl,    115)   t. 

wretch. 

Dbm'-j-oOD,  t.    A  deified  hero. 
Dbm'-i-oorob,  t.    Half  of  the  gorge  or  Taeant  en. 

trance  into  a  bastion.  [Foitif.] 
Dkm'-x-lctnr,  109  :  t.  A  half  moon ;  a  small  flanked 

bastion  plaoed  to  stren^en  another. 
Dkm"-j-qc7a'-v«»,  (-kwa'-v«,  76, 145)  f.  A  half 

quaver.    Dem'-i-semT-i-qiuf-ver,  is  the  half  of  this. 
Dbm'-/-hbp,  «.    A  woman  of  demi-repotatioo,  not 

living  as  a  courtesan  but  suspected  to  be  ooa. 
To  DEMiGRATE,    d^m'-^-griu,    ».  «.  To 

eminrate. 
DENIISE,  de-miie',  151 :   9.    literally,  a  layiof 

down,  or  removing  firom;  death,  decease 
To  De-mUe'>  v.  a.    To   grant   at   one's  deatt;  to 

bequeathe. 
To  De-mit',  v.  a.    To  let  fall ;  to  depress.  [Obs.] 
De-miss',  or  De-mis'-siTe,  105  :  a.    Humble. 
De-mi«'-«wn,  (-shun,   147)   «.    DegnRIation:  d«. 

pression. 
DEMOCRACY,  d4-m6ck'-ra-ci>j,  105 :  t.  A  fcra 

of  government  in  which  tlie  aovereixn  power  is  kdiel 

in  the  body  of  the  people:  our  old  authors  csU  it 

DtMocreUy. 
Dein'-o-crat"-ic  88:  )  a,    ReUting  to  a  popalar 
Dem'-o-crat''-i-cal,     /  government 
Dem'-o-crat"*MUiI-Iy,  ad.  In  a  denocratieal  naaBcr. 
Dem'-o-cra^  92  .■  |  ^  ^^^ 

De-moc'-m-tist,  j 
To  DEMOLlSH^-di-moK-Tsh,  r.  a.  To  throw 

down  buildings ;  to  rase ;  to  destroy. 
De-mol'-ish-er,  36 :  s.    One  that  demolishes. 
De-mol'-ish-meDt,  #.    Euin  ;  destructwn. 
Dem'-o-lir-ion,  92,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  overthrowing 

buildings;  destruction. 
DEMON,  de'-mon,  18:  *.  A  spirit,  generaUy  » 

evil  one. 
De-mo'-uiwic,  90:  a,  and  #.  Belonging  to  a  demon; 

influenced  by  an  evil  spirit :— ».   One  possessed  liy  « 

evil  spirit. 
De-ino'-ni-<iD,  90 :  a.    Deasoniao. 
Dem'-o-ni"-a-cal,  85,  92,  81 :  a-    Demoniac 
Dein'-on-oc''-r«-C3r,  #.    The  power  or  governiswrt 

of  demons. 
Dem'-on-ol''-«-trjf,  #.   The  worship  of  demons. 
Dem'-OU-ol"-0-gy,  f.    A  treatise  on  evil  spirits. 
De-mon'-o-mist,  #.    One  who  Ihres  in  subjection  to  » 

demon ;  one  who  obeys  the  laws  of  the  deviL 
To  DEMON  STR ATE-di-mon'-«trite,  v.  a.  We- 
rally,  to  show  fuUy ;  (See  De- ;)  to  show  as  a  nece»- 
sary  consequence ;  to  show  experimentally. 
De-mon'-ttro-tcr,  36 :  t.  One  who  dementia***' 
fty'  See  also  lower. 
De-mon'-Btra-ble,  a.  That  may  be  fWly  proved. 

De-mon'-stra-bljf,  ad,  EvidenUy. 

De-mon'-stra-blf-nets,  «.   The  quality 
demonstrable. 

De-raon'-8tra-tive,  105:  a.    Having  *»»•  lf*f," 
demonstration :  that  is.  or  that  may  be  pw^^'^lSd 
necessary  deduction  of  something  previously  •°'""T: 
(this  is  the  distincUve  meaning;)  that  U, or  »«y  "^ 
made  evident  by  sensible  expenment  ^^ 

De-mon'-strn-tive-ly,  ad.    With  a  denwMtf*"" 
quality  or  manner.  x. 

De-mon'-ttra-tor-y,  a.  Having  the  iendeaej  to  ^ 
monslrate.  x^»m 

DHu!'Oii'iTRji"'TtOH,  89 :    t.    The  act  off^- 
I     Btrating ;  a  dednotkm  of  which  each  step  \»  neossisii' j 


of  belac 
of 


Th«  Mbctae*  entire,  and  tbe  prindiil**  to  whkt-  tb*  vumlMra  rtfer,  pf««ed«  lb*  DiflUoanf7> 

p'owelt:  giU'-wA>|:  chap'-man  :  p3-pd':   \K^»x  g&d  :  j*G5.  i.  e./eir,  55  :  a.  i,  v  Ac  *•**''» ' 
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eoueqoeat  on  th*  tngokni  (tUsU  tb« diatinctive 
aauing ;)  ao  exhibitioa  of  ibcU  to  the  seoMs  iu  ■oeh 
ociicr  u  to  warrant  the  ioductioo  fh>m  them  of  that 
which  islo  bd  nroved.  (S^  Induetioa.}  The  first  it 
called  d  priori  aemoostration ;  tho  other,  demonstra- 
tioo  «  paUeriitri,  ex  horn  cffecta. 

Dem^-oD-stra^-tor,  38  :  «.  One  who  glvet  a  demon. 

itiatioa  :  a  mathematieal.or  physical  deraon'strater. 
r.DEMORAUZE-rd^mSi'.^i.Tzi,  v.  a.    To 

deprift  at  moral  qaalitiea;  (See  De- })  to  render  cor- 

ni{it. 

DMHor'-al  t-za/'-iiou,  «.  Deetraetion  of  morali. 
U  DEMULCE:=>dl-mul8e'> t;. a. To  soothe.  [Obe] 
DMnoF-cent,  a.  and  t.   Softening,  mollifying : — «. 
A  nwdkine  to  toften  or  mollifjr. 

To  DEM  UR^^Kj^-mor',  39 :  v,  n.  and  a.  To  de- 
hjr  a  nvecets  in  law  by  doubts  and  objections :  to 
puse  in  nneertainty;  to  hesiute;  to  doabt;  to  have 
•oaples:— act.  (Milton.]  To  doubt  o£ 

De-ffiur'»«.  Dtmtbt;  bedtation. 

OMnnr'-rage,  129,  19,99:  t.  An  allowance  to 
autenby  merchants  for  their  stay  in  a  port  beyoud 
Vm  tuie  appointed. 

De-mui'-rer,  36 :  j;  A  kind  of  paose  in  a  point  of 
difiealfy  i»an  aetioo  at  law ;  one  who  pauses. 

DEMCHlE=rdi-iiiur<',  49:    a.    Sober,    decent. 

S«:  affifctedly  ni«idest.    To  dmutre,  for  To  look 
ore.  may  be  met  with,  but  should  not  be  imitated. 
De-mure'-ly,  ad.  ^ith  demuicnese. 

De-mare'-ness,  •  Modesty ;  soberness ;  pretended 
invity ;  affected  modesty. 

D£HY»d£-iny',  m,  (See  DemU.)  Demi-sized  paper. 
« that  which  is  a  degree  smaller  than  mi^liam.  and 
t>o degrees  than  royal;  a  demi-feUow  at  Magdalen. 
Qi&vd. 

DENad^n^  g,  j^  eaTem  or  hollow  running  with  a 
asn  obliquity  into  the  earth,  or  horizontally  into  a 
bill;  the  cave  of  a  wild  beast. 

7^  Deo,  V.  fi.  To  dwell  as  in  a  den. 

DENARY,  d^n'-^r-l^  a,  and  «.  Containing  ten : 
*-«.  The  number  ten. 

7i  DENATION.^UZE,    d4-n«sh'-un-al-Iii, 
Jt:  •.  a.  To  deprive  of  national  rights.— See  D©-. 
T9  DENAY.— See  under  To  Deny. 

DEXDROLOGV,  dSn-drol'-A-g^^j,  87,  105 :  #. 

Tbe  natural  history  of  trees. 
IW-drite,  a.     A  minenl  in  which  are  tlie  flgures  of 
^whsOT  tree*. 

DEO'-droid,  a.  Resembling  a  tree  or  shrub, 
w-dro-lite,  t.    A  petrified  shrub. 

DeiHlrom'-e-Cery  87  :  #.  An  instfiaaent  to  raeasuie 
_(ht  hnght  and  diameter  of  trees. 
JDENEGATE,    \«        .    ,  r^ 
DENIAL,  &C.  J  ^"  '"^*'  ^°  '^"y* 

DENIER,  dl-DCtf',  [Fr.]  170:  #.  a  penny;  the 
twelfth  of  a  shilling. 

JJ^DENIGRATE,  d^nO-grite,  v.  o.  To  blacken. 
Den'^ljraff.l/oD,  89 :  t.  A  blackening. 

DENIZEN,  d^n'4-2n,  114:  t.    a  freeman;  one 
•^»«chiW;  a  atraneer  made  free ;  a  citizen  or  in- 
r  n?*"*'  ^'  *">*  *  nattw,  nor  naturalized. 
J^Den'-i-zen,  v.  a.  To  enfranchise. 
Deo'-t-za''./ian,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  enfranchising. 

^  DENOMINATE,  dl-n6m'4-nAtt,  v.  a.    To 
^^»»»e;  to  give  a  name  to. 

jJeHWiii'4-Do-ble,  101  :  «.  That  may  be  named. 
DMiom»-i-na'-tive,  85,   105:    a.    That  gives  a 

•»»;  that  obtains  a  distinet  appellation, 
wonr-i-na'-tor,  38:  t.    The  giver  of  a  name; 

Jht  iMBhcr  bduw  tbe  Une  fa  a  vulgar  fraction,  as  the 

DB*DOiii'-»-na'<^-/»oa,  89 :  «,  The  act  of  naming ; 
VftppaUatkm  <dikfly  of  a  general  kind. 
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7b  DEN0TE=d4-D0t«',  v,  a.  To  mark ;  to  be  a 
sign  of;  to  betoken. 

De-no'-ta-bl^,  a.  Capable  of  being  denoted. 

De-note'-ment,  «.  Sgn,  indication.  [Shaks  J 

IV-no-ta^-^ion,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  denoting. 

DENOUEMENT,  d^n'-oo.ra6^g^[F^.]  170: 
t.  The  unravelling  or  discovery  of  the  plot  in  a  dnuna 
or  other  poem. 

n  DENOUNCE=d^nownc<',    31 :   r.  a.   To 

threaten  by  proclamation ;  to  threaten  by  some  out- 
ward sign ;  to  give  information  against ;  to  accuse  pub- 
licly. 

De-noun'-cer,  36 :  t.  One  that  denounces. 

De-nounce'-meDt,  t.  Tbe  act  of  proclaiming  a  me. 
nace. 

To  Dk-nun'-ci-ate,  (-shWti,  146,  147)  r.  a. 
To  denounce. 

De-uun"-ci-a'-tor,  33 ;  t.  A  denouncer. 
Oe-nuD'-ctW-/ian,   150,  89:  #.    Tbe  act  of  de- 
nouncing;  the  throat  prodaimed. 

DENSE^d^nce,  153:  a.  Close,  compact,  ap- 
proaching to  solidity. 

Den'-^i-ty,  105:  «.  Closeness;  compactness. 

DENTsd^nt,  t.  Lilerally.  a  tooth  or  pKtJecting 
poiut;  but  commonly,  a  mark  made  as  by  a  tooth  or 
tlic  hard  pressure  of  a  blunted  puiot 

To  Dent,  v,  a.  To  make  a  dent;  to  indent. 

Den'-ted,  a.  Notched;  indented. 

Dun'-tatb,  DKN'-rA-TSD,  2  :  a.  Having  points  like 
teeth. 

Dttf*'-TAJ^  a,  Pertainhig  to  the  teeth ;  sounded  ehiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  teeth,  as  dental  consonants. 

Deo'-ti»t,  «.  An  operator  on  the  teeth. 

Den-ti/'-ion,  (-tish'-an,  89)  «.  The  breeding  or 
cutting  of  teeth  in  infiincy. 

Den'-ti-fnce,  (-frTss,  105:)  «.  Something  to  rub  the 
teeth  with ;  tooth  powder. 

Den'-ti-form,  a.  Formed  as  a  tooth. 

Den'-toid,  a.  Like  a  tooth. 

To  Den'-tize,  ©.  n.  To  renew  the  teeth.  [Obs.] 

Dbn-tel'-i.j,  (-l|>j,  [Ital.]  170)  s.p/.  Ornaments 
in  cornices  bearing  some  resemblance  to  teeth ;  mo- 
dill  ions. 

Dbn'-tj-CLB,  t.  A  small  projecting  point  or  tooth. 
Den-tic'-u-la-ted,  2  :  a.  Notched. 

Den-tic'-u-la"-/ion,  ».     The  state  of  being  notdied 

or  set  with  small  teeth. 
Dsn'-tii.,  ».  A  denticle;  a  modillion. 
7b  DENUDATE=:d^nu'-dAu,  v,  a.  To  strip. 
Den'-u-da"-.ion,  85,  92,  89  :  ».  A  divestinf . 
To  De-nudb^  V,  a.  To  strip ;  to  divest. 
To  DENUNCIATE,&c~See  under  To  Denounoe. 

To  DEN  Y=sdi-ny',  v,  a.  To  contradict,  opposed  to 
Affirm;  to  refrise,  not  to  grant;  to  disown,  to  re- 
nounce; to  disregard. 

De-oi'-er,  36  :  s.  One  that  denies. 

De-ni'-al,  «.  Negation,  the  contrary  to  afDrmation  ; 
negation,  the  contrary  to  confession;  refusal,  the  con- 
trary to  granting;  abJnraUon,  the  contrary  to  aduuiw> 
ledgement  of  adherence. 

De-ni'-a-ble,  101:  a.  Capable  of  being  denied. 

To  Dk-NAy',  V,  a.  To  deny.  [Obs.} 

De-nay',  *.  A  denial.  [Obs.] 

To  Dbn'-b-oatb,  v.  a.  To  deny.  [Unusual] 

Den'-^Ka"-/ion,  89  :  #.  A  dcniaL 

To  DEOBSTRUCT^di'-ob-8trackt^,  v.  a.  To 
remove  obstructions. — See  De-. 

De-ob'-»tru-ent,  (-stroo-^nt,  109)  a.  and  #. 
Having  power  to  resolve  viscidities,  or  to  open  the 
animal  passages: — s,  A  medicine  to  remove  obstrue- 
tions  and  open  the  natural  passages  fbr  the  fluids  of 
the  body. 


tiM  ^pis  Is  used  aftsr  nod««  of  tiwUiBg  that  have  do  inwculMity  of  Mund. 

Omomm^t  mSth-un,  i,  e,  iii»Mtofi,  165 :  riBh-un,  i.  e,  v'mon,  165 :  ttln,  166 :  th«n,  166. 
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DBODAND— de'-A-dXnd,  t.  Utewaiy.a  fiwfeitiue 
to  God;  the  forfeiture  of  any  personal  chattel  which 
hat  been  the  Instrument  of  the  death  of  a  raUonal 
creature.  The  chattel  or  lU  Talue  U  appointed,  by 
law.  to  go  to  the  king  In  order  to  be  distributed  in 
alms,  or  for  pious  uses,  by  his  high  almouer. 

To  DEOPPILATE,  dMp'-p^Utt,  v,  a.  To 
dear  from  obstructions.— See  De-.  [Little  used.] 

To  DEOSCULATE=di-6«'-c&-lAu,  v.  a.  To  kisa. 

D^-os'-cu-Ia'^-^ioiij  89  :  «.  A  kissing. 

7h  DEOXYDATE,  d4-«ck'-«i-dite,  188:  v.  a. 
To  x«duee  ftom  the  state  of  »n  oxydc.  To  Deo^ydixe 
is  used  in  the  tame  sense. 

De-ox'-^aJ'-tiou,  89 :  «.  The  act  or  process  of 
deoxydating. 

To  De-ox*'- 1H3B-NATB,  v.  a.  To  deprlre  of  oxygen. 

0e-ox'-y-ge-iia"-/toD,  89 :  #.  The  act  or  process  of 
deoxygenating. 

7b  DLPAlNT—de-paxnt',  v.  a.  To  picture;  to 
describe.  Speucer  writes  it  Depeinct, 

TV  DEPART,  di-part^,  33 :  v,  «.  and  a.  To  go 
away  tnaa  a  place;  to  desist  firom  a  practice ;  to  de- 
sert, to  revcrft.  to  apoetatixe ;  to  die  or  decease  x—wi. 
To  quit,  to  leave,  to  retire  firom. 

De-part',  «,  The  act  of  going  away ;  death.— See 
also  lower. 

De-par'-Zwre,  (-tart,  147)  t .  A  going  away ;  death, 
decease ;  a  forsaking,  an  abandoniug. 

7b  De-part',  v.  o.  To  divide,  to  separate. 

De-par'-t^r,  36  :  *.  One  thai  reanes  metals  by  se- 
paration. 

De-part'-ment,  f.  Sepaiate  aUotment;  provinoeor 
business  assigned  to  a  particular  person ;  a  diviskm  or 
extent  of  country  under  the  same  jurisdiction. 

Dep'-art-inen"-tfll,  85,  92 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  de- 
partment or  province. 

DEPASCENT=d^DS8'-i«nt,59:  a.  Feeding. 

7b  De-pas'-Ztire,  (-tire,  147)  v.  o.  and  n.  To 
eat  up  x—nen.  To  feed;  to  graze. 

7b  DEPAUPERATE==d4-pl«'-p«r-itt,  v,  a. 
To  make  poor ;  to  impoverish. 

DEPECTIBLE,  d£-p«ck'-ti-b1,  105,  101 :  a. 
Tenack>us  and  extensible,  as  thidi  hair  la  being 
combed. 

7b  DEPEND=:di-p«nd',  v,  n.  To  hang  firom ;  to 
be  in  a  state  influenced  by  some  external  cause ;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  dependence;  to  be  connected  with  any 
thing  as  with  iU  cause :  To  Depend  upon,  to  rely  on. 

De-peu'-dCT,  #.  One  who  depends ;  a  dependant. 

De-pen'-dent,  a.  Hanging  down ;  relating  to  some- 
thing previous;  In  the  power  of  another. 

De-pen'-dant,  12, 192  :  *.  One  who  Uvcs  in  sub- 
jection; a  retainer. 

Die-pen'-dence,     1   *.  The  aUte  of  hanging  down ; 

De-pen'-den-cy,  j  something  hanging  on  another ; 
sUte  of  being  subordinate;  that  which  is  subor- 
dinate; state  of  being  at  the  disposal  of  another ;  the 
things  or  persons  at  another's  disposal ;  concatenation, 
connection;  trust. rfliance. 

DEPERDITION,  di'-per-dtsh^'-un,  #.  Loss. 

De-peH-dit,  t.  That  which  is  lost  or  destroyed. 

7bDEPHLEGMATE,d^fl«g'-mite,  163:  v. 
a.  To  deprive  of  superabundant  water,  as  by  eva- 
poration or  distillation;  to  clear  spirlU  or  adds  of 
aqueous  matter ;  to  rectify.    In  the  same  sense  To 

De-«Ale^m',  (dl-flSm',  157)  is  used  by  writers  not 
of  the  modem  schools,  with  its  derivative  De  pAl^m'- 

edness.  -,    ,  -     n 

De'-pAleg-ma"-/wn,   (-fl5g-ma'-shun,)  t.    The 
operation  of  separating  water  fiom  spirits  or  acids  by 
evaporation  or  repeale<l  distillation  ;  concmtration. 
7b  DEPHLOGISTICATE,  di'-fli-jt»"-ti-cAte, 
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of  Inflammability.  The  word,  with  the  thMstyU  be- 
longed to.  is  abandoned.  Dephlogisticated  air  boov 
called  oxygen  gas  or  viUl  air. 

7b  DEPlCT=di-pTct',  v.  a.  To  paint,  to  portray, 
to  describe. 

7b  De-pic'-ttre,  (-tare,  147)  v.  a.  To  tepiefeat 
in  colours ;  to  depict. 

To  DEPILATE,  d^p'-^Uu,  92, 105  :  ».  a.  1V> 
strip  of  hair. 

Dep^HJ-la^-Zion,  «•  The  act  of  polling  Che  hair  <^. 

Dep'-i-Iotii,120:  a.  Without  hair. 

De-pil'-o-tor-y,  o.  and  «.  Taking  away  ths  hair:— 
i.  An  application  Ibr  removing  hair. 

DEPLANTATION,  di'-pUD-ta''-shun.  89 :  i. 

The  act  of  taking  up  plants  from  the  bed.  See  De-. 

DEPLETION,  d^ple'-shiin,  89:  «.  Tbe  sctof 
emptying,  partkularfy  of  the  animal  vessels  by  ne- 
dicine.  , 

To  DEPLORE=»d4-plore',47:  ».a.  To  Isaest, 
to  bewail,  to  mourn. 

De-plc/-rvr,  36  :  «.   A  lamenter.  a  mourner. 

De-pl(/-rtt-blff, a.  Sad;  calamitous;  despicaUe. 

De-pl</-ra-b1y,  ad,  Lameotebly.  misenbly. 

De-pl</-ra-ble-new,  «.  State  of  being  deptoiaWe. 

De-PL(/-RATB,  a.  Lamentable ;  hopeless.  [Obs] 

Dep'-lo-ra"-/ion,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  deploring. 

To  DEPLOY=d4-p1ov',  29:  r.  a.  To  unfold. to 
display,  to  extend.  fMiUUry.] 

To  DEPLUME,  dA-pI'OSm',  109:  v.  a.  To  strip 
of  feathers.  See  De-. 

Dep'-lif-ma"-/H>n,  85,  92, 89 :  t,  TTie  act  of  pluck- 
ing J  n  full  of  the  eyc-brows  fttwn  swelled  e^e-lids. 

To  DEPOLARiZE=di-po'-lar-Tze,v. «.  To  de- 
prive of  polarity. 

7b  DEPONE=di-pont',  v,  o.  To  Uy  down  «• » 
pledge  or  security ;  to  depose.  [Out  of  we] 

De-po'-nent,  a.  and  «.  That  lays  aside  its  ?«»•« 
meaning,  applied  to  Utin  verbs  which  have  a  p«sHV< 
ibrm :— f .  One  that  depots  his  testimony,  an  endence. 
a  witness ;  a  verb  demment.  _. 

To  Dk-posb',  (di-poic',  137)  v,  a.  and  «.  "n. 
lay  down;  to  Ut  faU;  to  dUplace  from  a  w»!»^. 
high  station;  toUke  away:  to  divest;  to  tay««W' 
to  give  as  testimony :— nen.  To  bear  witness. 

De-p</-fer,  (-zer)  s.  One  who  deposes. 

De-po'-ta-ble,  a.  That  may  l>e  deposed. 

De-po'-«aI,  t.  The  act  of  deposing. 
7b  De-pos'-it,  (di-poz'-it,  105)  i^.  a.  To  Ity^  J 
to  lodge  in  any  ploce ;  to  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  kc 
rity ;  to  place  at  interest ;  to  lay  aside.  . 

De-pos'-lt,  t.     Any  thing  committed  to  the  cartw 

another;   a  pledge,  a  pawn;   the  sUte  of  a  ««««§ 

pawned  or  pledged.  __         .    .. 

De'-po.8i/"-,bn,  (.««h'-un,  89)  tJ*Jj£uJ 

giving  publte  fstlmooy ;  the  •«»  «';J*2d2;ic m 
of  a  king  firom  his  throne,  or  of  an  tcamM**^ 
his  clerical  orders.  .^.  _.!,-- 

De.po*'-i-tar-y,  129,  12,  105:  «.  One  with'toa" 
any  thing  Is  lodged  in  trust.  ,        .^^ 

De-pos'-i-tor-y,  129,  18,  105  :  J.  The  pUee  »*«• 

any  thing  is  lodged.  ,«^ad: 

Dfi-Pos'-I-TUM,  [Lat]  *.  TTiat  wbfch  !•  eu**^' 

Dfi-p]?^*(da-po',  [Fr.]  170)  f.  A  ml&iMrr  ^^ 
sitory  for  army  stores.  _j 

To  DEPOPULATE-di-pV-^****,li;e  dir 
n.  To  unpeople;  to  lay  waste  ;    am.  To  oeew»« 

D?^o^'-u-la'-tor,  38:  t.  A  was««  <>'  ^"^"^ 
countries.  j«-««iciioJ> ; 

De-pop'-u-la*'-/ion,  89  :   *.    Havoc,  dsrfrocuw' 

waste  of  people.  ,  -.  „--*, 

To  DEPORt,  d^po'urt,  130, 47 :  ••  «•  '^»^' 
to  demean,  to  behave. 


«.  a.  To  deprive  of  phk>glston  or  the  supposed  principle 

The  MhanMaitir*,  and  ihspriaciplM  to  which  tbsB«nbcrsiefBr,pr«c*latlMXMe(loatf7*  .^ 

FomUf  gUt'-wA^:  chftp'-min:  pd-pi':  liw:  g»d:  j'ca^  i.  c.  jfir,  55 :  a,bW*{<i'«'"^ 
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De-p#rtf,  f .  DapoctiDMit  [M fltoo.] 
De-fMrtT-meQt,  «.  CMidaft;  BaaagvBMDt ;  b«uinf ; 
iemetaam. 

DEPORTATION,  d4'-pAn-ta*^hun,  130,  89 : 

$,  TnnsporUtioB;  exile  to  e  lemoie  part  at  the  do- 

■iBMa ;  exile. 
ty  Tbif  wof4  bee  the  literal  rigntleetfcm,  whieh  thote 

b  the  preccdinf  elaM  have  lost 
To  DEPOS£,  I 

Deposit,  >  See  under  To  [lepooe. 

Dxp&T,  J 

TV  DEPRAVE^d^privc',  t,  a.   To  Titiale.  to 

eompc  to  ooataminate. 
Dfr^ra'-T^,  36 :  «.  A  eom^iter. 
De-prave^-meotf  «.  Vitiated  etate ;  oorraption. 
De-prtveif-ly,  \14:  ad,  Corruptedly. 
De-praved'-ness,  $,  Comiplion. 
DmAT'-^Tr,  92  :  «.  A  Titinted  atate ;  ootniptioB. 
Dip'-iU-TJ^''-noN,  89  :  §,    The  aot  of  makiog  any 

tkiaf  bad;  eorraptioii;  degeoeraey:  depisrity. 

nDEPRECATK<-rd«p'-ri-dlu,92:  «.  a.    To 
b^  off ;  to   pray   delifeiasoe  ftom ;   to  a-vert  by 


mrcr;  to  implore  jmercy  on. 
Dep»-re- 


'K-ca'-tor,  38  :  t.  One  thai  deprecates. 
Dep'^-re^a'-tor-y,  1  a.  Tliat  terrea  to  depie- 

Dep'-re-ca'-tive,  105:  j  cate;  apolofetie. 
^•n-ca^-Uon,  89  :  s,    Pfttyer  against  eril  {  en- 
tity, petitioning ;  an  excusing ;  a  bulging  pardon  tot. 

r»  DEPRECIATE,  d^pre'HihWti,  146,  147: 
ift.  and  a.  To  bring  down  to  a  lower  price;  to  nndtr* 
nlae  :-jj«i.  To  fall  in  value. 

De>pre''-ei.aWor,  38 :  t.  He  that  depredates. 
De-pre^'-ct-a'-tive,  105:  a,  Undenralning. 
Oe-pre^-eHa'-Zisn,  89 :  s,    A  lesiening  or  voder- 
i«biag  ill  the  worth  or  valoe. 

7k  DEPREDAT£»d«p^-r2-dite,  92 :  v.  a.    To 

Nk,  to  pilUffe ;  to  spoiU  ^  devour. 
Oe/-reKla^tor,  38  :  # .  A  robber,  a  derooier. 

Oep'-re-da"-/ion,  89:  s,  A  robbing,  a  spoOingi 
''>«"rfty,  wuAe. 

1lDEPREHEND-d«p'-ri-h«nd,"  92,85:  v, 

«.  To  take  unawares ;  to  discover. 
V-re-hen'^-si-ble,  101 :  a.   Thai  may  be  dit. 

^-Te-ben"«^ble-Det8,  «.  Capablenest  of  btbg 

f^^ktt  ioteUi^leoese. 

YtF-re-heii*-«ion,  (-shun,  147)  «.   A  dboorsxy; 

^  letiing. 

7*  DEPRES8»d^pr«sir,  v.  a.  To  press  or  thmsi 

J^  i  to  let  down ;  to  humble;  to  dc^^ect;  to  sink. 

"^pras'-sor,  38  :  «.  He  that  keeps  or  presses  down ; 

l">ifpitseor;  a  moeele  thai  depresses. 

0»^Ks'-«ive,  105  :  a.  Able  or  tending  to  depress. 

"2J^-^n>  (-pr«sh'-UD,  147)  «.  The  act  of 
"P'^iog;  the  sinking  or  fSsIfing  in  of  a  surfbee; 
^^^■etit;  a  lowering,  as  of  the  terms  of  an  eqna* 
]y;  or  of  the  poUr  star  in  moving  from  it.  The 
rPf'wioa  of  s  star  Is  also  its  distance  below  the 

^*£EPRIVE.d^prm^  ».  «.  To  take  ftom :  to 
^^ve  of  komething  possessed  or  enjoyed,  followed 
*T  <N ;  to  hindw.  to  debar ;  to  release. 

{^•pn-Vfr,  36 :«.  He  or  that  which  deprives. 

"^•Prive'-ment,  a.  The  state  of  losing. 

i!j5"'-v«-blf,  a.  liable  to  deprivatioa. 

"[P^-vaf'-/ioo,  85,  92, 105,  89:  t.  The  act  of 
JJl^'J'C:  (tate  of  bereavement ;  It  is  applied,  par> 
[^1^.  to  the  deposition  of  an  eoelesiastio  from  his 

Ub     ^^^  under  Deep. 

'^JJ'ULSORY,  d*-pul'-Wr4^  129,  IS,  105   a. 


De-pul'-nsD,  (-shun,  147)  a.    A  driving  or  tfanisl- 

ing  away. 
To   DEPURATE=d«p'-6-riu,  92:    v,  a.    To 

purify  ;  to  clear  from  heterogeneous  matter. 
Dep'-u-rate,  n.  Depurated.  [GlanvU.] 
Dep"-u-ra'-tor-jr,  a.  Tending  to  cleanse  or  free. 
Dep'-u-ra^-Zion,  89 :  #.  The  separating  of  the  pure 

from  the  impure  part ;  removal  of  the  matter  firom  a 

vround. 
7*0  De-purb',  v.  a.  To  depurate.  TObs.] 

To  DEPUTE»d^puU',  v.  a.  To  appoint  as  a  snb^ 

stitute  or  agent;  to  send  with  a  special  commission. 
Dep'-u-ta''-/ioD,  85,  92,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  dc- 

pnting;  the  person  or  persons  deputed ;  vioegerenoy. 
Dep'-u-tjf,  105  :  t.  One  appointed  or  elected  to  act 

for  another ;  a  lieutenant :  a  viceroy. 
To  DEQUANTITATE,  di-kwW-t*-tAte,  1S8, 

140,  105:  V.  a.  Todiminith  the  quantity  of— See  De-. 

To  DERACINATE,  d^r«89'4-nite,  59,  105  : 
V.  a.  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots;  to  extirpate, 
to  destroy. 

To  DEHAIGN,  d4-ra\n',  157:  1  v.  a.  lb  prove; 

To  DERAlN=^dl-ra\n',  /  to  jusUfy.  [Uw] 

To  derange.  [Obs.] 

De*rai^D'-inent,  t.  The  act  of  proving  ;  derange- 
ment ;  a  discharge  from  a  profcseion;  a  departure  out 
of  religion. 

To  Di-rjnob',  (d^rl^Dge',  111)  v.  a.  To  turn 
out  of  the  proper  course ;  to  disorder. 

De-ran)^-ment,  s»  Disorder ;  disoomposare  of  tlie 
intellect,  insanity. 

Db-ray'i  9,  Tnmnlt;  jollity;  solemnity.  [Obs.] 

DERELlCTrrcddi^^-lict,  92,  129:  a.  and  », 
Wilfrilly  relinquished >—«.  That  which  is  left  or  aban- 
doned by  its  owner;  a  tract  of  land  left  by  the  sea  and 
fit  for  use. 

Der^-e-li</'-/toD,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  forsaking  or 
leaving;  the  state  of  being  left. 

To  DERlDEtsd^ride',  v.  a,  1V>  laugh  at,  to  mock. 

De-ri'-drr,  36 :  t.  A  sooifller. 

De-ri'-ding-Ijf,  ad.  In  a  Jeering  manner. 

Dc-Ri^-8/VB,  (-ctv,  152,  105)o.  Mocking,  scoffing. 

De-ri'-stve-ly,  ad.  In  a  dsri^ve  manner. 

De-ri'-sor-y,  a.  Mocking ;  ridiculing. 

De-ri«'-7on,  f-rizh'-un,  147)  t.  The  act  of  de- 
riding  or  laughing  at ;  contempt;  scorn. 

7b  DERIVE-d4-riv«',  v,  a.  and  n.  To  draw 
from,  as  in  a  regular  course  or  channel ;  hence,  to 
take  or  receive  from  a  eource  or  origin;  to  trace  from 
a  primitive  or  root :  also,  (with  a  (Uflferent  »en>e  of  the 
prefix,)  to  turn  from  its  natural  oourde.  to  divert; 
hence,  to  communicate  from  one  to  another  by  descent } 
to  spread  in  various  directtous;  to  canie  to  flow  :--aeii. 
[Unusual.]  To  come  from ;  to  owe  its  origin  to. 

De-ri -vrr,  36 :  t.  One  that  derives. 

De-ri'-vo-ble,  101  :  a.  Attainable  by  derivation ;  de- 
ducible  as  fttnn  a  root  or  cause. 

DB-Riv'-.<i-T7VB,  92, 105 :  a,  and  «.  Derived  or 
taken  from  another:—!.  Ths  thing  or  word  deduced 
from  another. 

De-riv'-a-tive-ly,  ad.  In  a  derivative  manner. 

DBR'-i^VA^-r/Olc,  89  :  t.  Deduction  frrom  a  source ; 
hence,  the  tracing  of  a  vrord  from  its  origioal ;  the 
word  so  traced:  also,  diversion  from  a  natural  or 
prime  channel ;  hence,  the  drawing  of  Iminors  t'tom 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another:  any  thing  derived. 

DERMALsder'-m^i,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  skin. 

DERNIER,  der'-n^fr,  «.   The  last,  the  only  re. 

maiuiog,  as  Dernier  resort. 
To  DEROGATE,  d^r'-^-giu.  93, 129 :  t?.  a,  and 

n.  To  lessen  the  extent  of  a  law.  distinguished  from 

Abrogate;    to  diminish,  to  disparage: — nea.  To  do. 

tTHCt;  to  lessen  reputation ;  to  degenerate, 
Der'-o-gate,  a.  Degraded,  demsged, 


^*^«way;  averting. 

Ite  s^  s  b  aied  atee  ssedss  3f  spriliag  that  haTs  BO  imgvtarity  of 

iiiSilHun»  tf  c  suiiis*,  165 1  Yfih-uo,  t.  €,  viaiom,  165 :  ttio,  166 :  &&i,  166. 
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Der'-o-gate*iy,  ad,  I>erogatW«ly.  [Shalu] 
Per'-o-ga"-rton,  89 :  a.  The  act  of  dimiDuliing  the 
extent  of  a  law ;  the  act  of  deitroying  or  lettenlog 
the  ^Mjwer  or  effect  of  any  thing ;  a  defamation ;  de- 
traction. 
D,i.iioo'-J-T/VK,98,105:  a.  Detncting;  lewening 

the  honour  or  vidue  of. 
De-rog'-o-tiVe-ly,  ad.  In  a  derogathre  manner. 
De-roe'-«-tor-y,  a.    Detracting  or  tending  to  lenen 

by  taking  flrom. 
De-rog-'a-tor-i-ljr,  ad.  In  a  detracting  manner. 
De-rog'-a-tor-i-ness,  t.  Tlje  act  of  derogating ;  the 

state  of  being  detracted  firom. 
DERVlS=rdeK-vi8f, «.  A  TurkiA  monk. 
DESCANT:s=d«8'-cant,  t.    A  eong  or  tnne  com. 
poeed  in  parte;  a  dieqniettton  branched  intoeeTeral 
heads;  adiseoone. 
To  Db-»cant',  83:  v,  n.     To  run  a  division  or 
variety  with  the  wlce  on  a  musical  ground;  to  com- 
ment  on  variously}    to  animadvert  upon  ficely;   to 
harnngue.  .  ,  «. 

To  DESCEND*d4-»«nd',  59  :  r.  «.  ond  a.  To 
move  from  a  higher  place,  to  come  down ;  to  come  or 
fall  suddenly,  as  on  an  enemy;  to  invade;  to  enter  ; 
to  proceed  from  an  original;  to  fall  in  order  ofinhent- 
ance  to  a  successor  ;  to  pass  fiom  general  to  particular 
considerations ;  to  come  do^ft-n  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to 
come  to  a  lovrer  sound  :—act.  To  move  one's  self  dimn. 
Dc-scen'-dant,  ».  The  oApring  of  an  ancestor. 
De-scen'-dent,  192;  a.    Coming  down;   einking; 

proceeding  as  from  an  original  or  ancestor. 
De-fccen'-di-blf,  105,  101  :  a.  That  may  descend. 
De-scen'-di-bil"-<-ty,  84  :  t.     The  capabiUty  of 

being  transmitted  from  ancestors.  [Blackstone.] 
Db-»cbn'-sion,  (-shun,  147)  t.    The  act  of  going 
downwards;  declension;  degradation;  in  astronomy, 
the  calculation  of  the  setting  of  a  body  with  relation  to 
a  right  sphere,  and  then  called  right  ascension,  br  to 
an  oblioue  sphere,  and  then  called  oblique  ascension. 
De-»cen^-*ion-al,  a.  Relating  to  descent. 
De^«oeo'-stVe,  (-civ,  152)  a.   Descending;  having 

a  descending  quality  or  propensity. 
De-«cknt',  s.     The   act  of  descending;    progress 
downwards;  hostile  attack  or  invasion;  transmission 
by  succession    or  inheritance;  With,  extraction;   a 
single  step  in  the  order  of  genealogy:  a  rank  in  the 
order  of  beine. 
To  DESCRiBE=d4-8cribi',  v.  a.  To  delineate  or 
ark  out;  to  define  by  properties  or  accidents;  to 
how  or  represent  by  words  or  other  signs ;  to  draw  a 
Ian ;  to  distribute  into  divisions. 
De-8cri'-ber,  36  :  «.  He  that  describes. 
De-acri'-ba-ble,  a.  That  may  be  described. 
DK-scRip'-r/ON,  89 :  #.   The  act  of  describing ;  the 
passage  in  which  the  thing  is  described ;  a  dcflultkm 
by  the  mere  properties,  accidents,  or  characteristics  or  i 
the  individual;  sort  according  to  individual  charac- 
tcnristics. 
De-»ciip'-tive,  105:  a.  That  describes. 
De-«crip'-tive-ly,  ad.  In  a  descriptive  manner. 
To  DESCRY^di-wrf,  v.  a.  To  spy  out  at  a  dis- 

tance;  to  detect,  to  discover;  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 
De-«cry',  #.  Discovery.  [Shake.] 
De-scri'-er,  36 :  t .  One  that  disco>-ers. 
n  DESECRATE=d««'-8^r4te,  92 :  v.  a.    To 
profane  by  misapplication ;  to  pervert  from  a  sacred 
purpose. 
Pe«'-e-cra"-/K>n,  89  :  s.  The  abolition  of  consecra- 

tion;  profknation. 
To  DESERT=-di-zert',  151,  35:  r.  a,  and  n. 
To  forsake ;  to  fall  away  fttmi ;  to  abandon ;  to  leave : 
— »««.  To  quit  the  army  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  the 
service. 
^  Dt-»erl',  s.  Bee  under  To  Deserve. 
Ve^ser'-ter,  t.    He  that  abandons,  particularly,  he  I 
that  abandons  a  military  post  I 

Tb*  ■dusaw  mtir*.  and  ths  principlM  to  whidi 

Foweia:  gaU'-wA^:  cbifZ-man :  pj-pi':  12m»: 
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De-teK-Zion,  89  :  «.  A  Ibrtaking  or  abandoning. 
De&'-urt,   (d«2'-ert,   151,  36)  83:   i.  and  a. 

Literally,  that  which  is  deserted;  hence,  a  nUcsori. 

ginally  wUd;  a  waste;  nsoUtude:-«rf^'.  Wild,  wssif. 

solitary. 
To  DESERVE,  dl-icrv',  151,  35,  189:  t.  a. 

and  n.  To  be  worthy  of,  with  either  good  or  m  ssthi 

object  :—neu.  To  be  worthy  of  reward. 
De-jrer'-vrr,  s.  One  who  merits  reward* 
De-ter'-ving,  a.  Worthy. 
De-ier'-ving-ly,  ad.  Worthily. 
De-ter'-Ted-ly,  ad,  JnaUy,  either  as  to  good  or  UL 
DE-SERT',(d^iert',  151,  35)  82:  #.    Degree  of 

merit  or  demerit ;  proportional  merit ;  claim  to  rtvard ; 

exc^enee;  right  to  reward;  virtue. 
De-«ert'-fwl,  117  :  a.  High  in  desert ;  meritwioM. 
De-sertT-Iess,  a.  Withoat  merit ;  worthless. 
I>e-«ert'  lesa-U,  ad.  Undeservedly. 
DESHABILLE.— See  DishabiDe. 
To  DESlCCATE=d^ic'-kAu,  v.  a,  and  n.  To 

dry  up;  to  exhaust  of  moisture  ^— «««.  To  gtw*  dry. 
De-8i</-cant, «.  An  application  to  dry  a  sors. 
De-sic'-co-tive,  105 :  <».  Having  the  power  of  dryinj. 
Des'-ic-c  a"- noN,  92,  89  :  t.    The  ect  of  nulinj 

dry ;  the  state  of  being  dried. 
To   DESlDERATE^rd^Td'-^r-ite,  152 :  r.  a. 

To  want;  to  miss;  to  deure  in  absence. 
De-8id'-<r-a"-tum,     It.  That  which  If  wsnted; 
De-sid'-f  r-a"-t<»,  pL   f  that  which  U  desired.  [LatJ 

De-sire',  (di-xlrc',  151, 45)  *.  Uw««i»^  ^ 
mind  tnm  the  absence  of  real  or  imaginary  Kcort.  sc 
companied  liy  the  hope,  more  or  less  vivid,  of  pctte«' 
ing  it ;  vrish ;  eagemeea  to  obUin  m  enjoy. 

To  De-»ire',  v,  a.  To  wish  for.  to  long  Jbr;  towwt; 
to  express  wishes;  to  aak,  to  entreat;  to  reqaiw.lo 
demand. 

De-«i'-rf  r,  36 :  «.  One  that  desirei. 

De^i'-ro-ble,  98,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  wished  to 
with  earnestness;  pleasing;  drUghtftxL 

De-ti'-ra-ble-new,  «.  The  quality  of  being  deriisU*. 

De-fi'-roira,  120  :  a.  Full  of  derixe;  eager;  k«g- 
ing  alter. 

De-ti'-roiiS-ly,  ad.  Eager ;  with  dssire. 

De-#i'-ro»«-ne«8,  s.  The  sUte  or  aiPwrtion  of  b«B| 
desirous* 

DESIDIOSE,  d^'id'44oe,  105, 152, 146: «. 
Idle;  lazy;  heavy. 

To  DESIGN,  d^-ciDi',  115,  157:  v,a.  To  j^ 
pose,  to  intend;  to  form  or  order  with  aP«J^ 
purpose;  to  devote  intenttonally  ;  topla«.  to  g^ 
to  Ibrm  in  idea ;  to  sketch  the  first  draughtofaptew^ 


De-aion',  82:  t.  An  intontion;  a  schewj  »pl«' 
a  scheme  to  the  detriment  of  another;  »)>«  *«*S 
an  artUt  works  from ;  the  art  of  «5»*f «  "J^ 
guished  from  colouring;  in  music,  the  invenuon**- 
conduct  of  a  subject.  . 

De-8»^n'-er,  36  :  #.    One  that  designs  or  tnmn 
plan;  a  plotter. 

De-8i^n'-ed-ly,  ad,  Purpoeely,  intentionally. 

De-si^D -ing,  a.  Insidfeus ;  treacherous. 

De-8^n'-ing,  i.  The  art  of  drawing. 

De-si^n'-a-blf,  a.  That  may  be  designed. 

De-8i>n'-raent, t.  A  purpose.  [Little niodJ 

De-siyn'-less,  a.  Without  intention. 

De-8t^n'-Iet8-ly,  a</.  Inadvertently. 

To  Daa'-io-NATE,  (dAZ-aig-Dite,  92)  v.  «. 
point  out;  to  distinguish.  ».,.«»Hr 

De»"-ig-na'-tive,  105:  a.  Appointing:  ^f^'^^ 

Des'-ig-na''-/ion,  89 :  «.   The  set  of  P«w«^. 
marking  out;  appointment,  direction;  tBI»"' 
tion. 

Um  Bombsra  rOnr,  preosds  tbt  DietionarT.  . 

g»d:  j'C5,i.r.y«P,55:  o, «,  t,  Ac  «»«^' *' 
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DESINENT,  d^-n^-n^nt,  92, 105 :  o.  Endiags  I  DB-spo'-Li-A'*-r/ov,  89 :  «.   The  act  of  detpoUin^ : 

cxtiVBw:  loweniKKt.  |      sUte  of  belui^  despoiled. 

Deai'-»-nence,  s,  a  ekwe ;  an  ending. 

DESIPIENT,  di-aip'^-^ol;  105,  146:  a.  Tri- 


ftiag.  foolish ;  pUjrAiL 

DESIRE,  &C>-See  under  To  DesidetEte. 

Te  DESIST^sd^ist',  v,n.    To  eeuae ;  to  itop. 

De-sii'-Uve,  105:  a.    Ending;  concluding;  final. 

DeW-tiiDCC,  i.    The  act  of  delisting ;  cessation. 

IM^K«desk,  t.    An  indiuing  table  tor  the  use  of 
widers  or  readers. 

n  DESOLATE  =  d^-sA-liU,  92:   v.  a.    To 

dramcofinhabiunu;  to  lay  waste. 
IW-o-late,   a.    Without   inhabitants;    laid  waste; 

iBidary:  afflicted;  comfortkss. 
De/-o-late'-ljr.  ad.    In  a  desolate  manner. 
McsF-o-W'ter,  36 :  ».    He  or  that  which  desolates. 
W-o-la'-tor-y,  129 :  a.    Causing  desolation. 


Umob  in  the  mi*rcy  of  God. 
Tf  De-spair',  v.  n.  To  be  without  hope ;  to  despond. 
De-«pair'-<'r,  36  :  «.    One  without  hope. 
De-spair'.ftfl,  117:  a.    Hopeless.  [Sir  P.  Sidney.] 
I^paiK-ing;  a.    Given  up  to  despair. 
IWpair'-iDg-Iy,  1 05 :  ad.  In  a  manner  betokening 
bopeiewnras  or  despondency. 

W-FEK-ATB,  129,  14:  a.  Without  hope;  without 
eave  of  safety;  irretrievable,  insunnonnuble;  mod, 
botbnuoed.  furious. 

IW-per-ate-ly,  ad.    Hopelessly ;  madly. 

I>trf-per^te-neM,  «.    Madness ;  fUry. 

Derf-per-V-Zion,  89 :  t.    Hopelessness;  despair. 

Dt»'-M».4*-DO,  9,  One  who  is  desperate ;  one  who 
is  lecJciesB  of  risks  and  dangers.  [Spanish.] 

n  DESPATCH=d^p«tch',  r.  a.  To  send  away 
hazily ;  lo  send  out  of  the  world,  to  put  to  death ;  to 
feifiiru  ft  bosiness  quickly }  to  conclude  an  affair. 

D«-spatcl/,  82 :  a.  Hasty  execution  ;  conduct,  nuu 
wsgiajent;  an  express  or  hasty  messenger  <x  message. 

(^e-fpatclZ-^r,  s.    He  that  despatches. 

De^^patch'-ful,  117:  a.    Bent  on  haste. 

DESPECTION,  \  See  lower   nnder   To   De- 

DESPICABLE,  &c  j  spise. 

DESPERATE,  &c.— See  above  under  To  Despair. 

r*  DESPISE,  d4-spTzt',  137  :  v,  a.  To  scorn,  to 
cDOtemn. 

I^e-»p/-*f  r*  (-l^r)  8,    A  contemner,  a  scomer. 

De-«pi'-«a-ble9  93,  101  :  a.  Contemptible,  despi- 
cable. 

De-cpi^-sed-ness, «.   Desplcableness.  [MOton.] 

Da'-p/-c^-Bi^,  (d^ss'-p^-ca-bl,  105,  98,  101) 

«.  Ccotemntible ;  vile ;  worthless. 
D«/-pi-ca-bly, arf.    Meanly;  vilely. 

Dey-p»-ca-bltf-lie8S,  s,    Meannew,  vileness,  worth. 

lensess. 

D»-*PK/-no»r,  (-sp^ck'-shiin,  89))  «.  A  looking 
De-spii/Hfrtl-ttr,  (-spT»h'-5n-cy)     j  down  upon; 

s  despising.  [Obs.] 

DESPITE^d^pTt/,  f.  Malice,  malignity;  anger, 
4dbnce,  unsubdued  oppositiou ;  act  of  malice. 

To  De-spite',  v,  a.    To  vex ;  to  offend. 

I^pite'-fcl,  117:  a.    Malicious;  fbll  of  hate. 

I>M(pitc/-riil-Ijr,  ad.    Maliciously ;  malignantly. 

De^pite'-ftfl-oess.  «.    Malice;  hate;  malignity. 

r«  DESPOIL=dl-8poir,  29:  v.  a.  To  rob.  to 
4rprive;  to  divest,  to  strip.  j 

De-flpoil'-er,  36  :  «.    A  plunderer.  j 


of  being  despoiled. 

To  DESPON  D=d*-8pond'.  v.  n.  To  be  cast  down  j 

to  be  depressed  in  mind ;  to  lose  hope;  to  despair. 
De-spon'-der,  36 :  s.    One  who  desponds. 
De-spon'-dent,  a.    Despairing,  hopeless. 
De-spon'-den-cy,  t.    Despair,  hopelessness. 
De-ppon'-dlDg-ijf,  ad.    in  a  hopeless  manner. 

To  DESP0NSATE«d*-sp6n'^tt,  r.  a.   To 
betroth;  to  affiance.  [Little  used.] 

De'-8pon-8a''-/ion.  89  :  t.   .\  betrothing. 

DESPOT  =  ddss'-pot,  «.    An  absolute  prince;  a 

tyrant. 
Des'-po-titm,  (-tizm,  158)  t.    Absolute  power. 
Dk-sfoi^-ic,  88 :  j  a.    Absolute    in    power;  unlU 
De-8pOt'-»-caI,       j  mited  in  authority ;  tyrannicaL 
De-spot'-i-cal-ly.  nd.    Arbitrarily. 
De-spot'-i-cal-ness,  t.    Arbitrary  rule. 

To  throw 

throwing  off 
excrementitious  parts  in  scnm  or  foam. 

DESQUAMATION,  d^'-skwa-ma'^-shun,  76, 
145,  ^ :  t.    A  Bcnling  or  exrdiation  of  bone. 

DESSERT,  dez-zert',  151 :  t.  That  which  is  served 
when  llie  substantial  paru  of  a  meal  are  da'-serred, 
that  is,  removiHl. 

To  DESTINATE,  dSst'-t^-nitt, ».  a.  To  desUne. 
De«'-ti-nate,  a.   Destined.  [Both  words  little  used.] 
Des'-ti-iia^-Zeon, «.   The  purpose  Ibr  which  any  thing 
is  apiioiutcd ;  the  ultimate  de»ign. 

To  DBs'-TfNK,  (diuf'iin,  105)  v,  a.  To  appoint 
unalterably  to  a  state  or  condition ;  to  appoint  to  any 
purpose;  to  devote  ;  in  Prior's  poems,  to  doom  to 
punishment  or  misery. 

Des'-ti-ny,  #.  State  or  condition  appointed  or  pre- 
determined by  human  will  and  power;  state  or  condi- 
tion appointed  or  predetermined  bv  Divine  will  and 
power:  the  latter  notkm  is  derived  from  the  former, 
and  is  probably  accompanied  in  most  minds  with  no 
further  considrralktns  than  those  of  stricter  will  and 
power  unbounded ;  hence,  fate  unavoidable ;  invincible 
necessity ;  hence,  among  the  heathens,  the  power  or 
powers  to  whose  decrees  both  men  and  gods  were 
bound.   Compare  Pate,  Free-WUl,  Foreknowledge  &c. 

DESTITUTE,  d&«'-t^tAte,  105:  a.  Forsaken, 
abandoned;  abject;  fHendless;  in  want  of.  To  det- 
HtuU  is  used  by  old  authors  in  the  sense  of  to  forsake, 
to  deprive. 

De8'-ti-tu"-/M>ii,  89 :  t.    utter  want. 

To  DESTROY»dA-8tToy',  29 :  v.  a.  To  demolish; 
to  raze:  to  ruin;  to  make  desolate;  to  kill;  to  bring 
to  nought. 

De-«troy'-er,  36 :  t .    One  who  destroys. 
De-itroy'-a-bk,  a.    Destructible.  [Little  used.] 
Ds-8TRUc'-T/-BiJS,  o.    Liable  to  destruction. 
De-8truc'-ti-bil"-t-ty,  84 :  *.  LlabUity  tu  destruction. 
De-struc'-tor,  38 :  «.    A  destroyer. 
De-struc'-t«ve,  105  :  a.  and  «.    Having  the  quality 

of  destroying;  wasteftil;  brineing  to  destruction: — j. 

A  name  given  by  their  politicu  opponents  to  men  who 

call  themselves  radical  reformers. 

De-stnic'-tive-ly,  ad.   Ruinously. 

De-struc'-tJve-ness,  #.   The  quality  of  destroying  or 

ruining. 
De-8truc'-/ion,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  destroying ;  the 

&tate  of  being  destroyed ;  ruin ;  overthrow. 

DESUDATION,  dSs'-Bi-da^-shun,  85,  92,89: 
s.  A  profuM  and  inordinate  sweating.— ^See  De-. 

DESUETUDE,  dSs'-sw^tAde,  92, 145:  ».  Ces. 
sation   from   being   accustomed;   discontinuance  of  > 
practice  or  habit. 


The  tiga  =:  is  mad  after  mode*  of  •pellioff  that  have  no  itregalarity  of  soimd. 

Ctntomamit:  nush-uo,  ue.mittion,  165:  vizh-un,  i.  e»  vition,  165:  ttln,  166:  fliSn,  1G6. 
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To  DESULPHURATE,  d4-«uK-fur4te,  163: 

0.  a.  To  deprive  of  tulphnr. — See  De-. 

DESULTORY, d«8'-sul-t5r-^,  105:  a.  Literally. 

leaping  from ;  hence,  passing  from  one  thin^  or  subject 

to  another:    immethodicul.    wavering:    JJetuUonous, 

with  the  same  meaning,  is  out  of  use. 
Des'-ul-tor-t-lyt  ad.    In  a  desultory  manner. 
Des'-ul-tor-i-neM,  9,    Unconnectedness. 
To  DE^UME=*-d^unie',  v.  a.    To  take  from  any 

thing:  to  borrow.— See  De-.  [Mttleused.] 
To  DETACH=di-tatch',  63 :  v.  a.    To  separate ; 

to  disengage ;  to  send  out  as  a  part- 
De-tach'-ment,  t.    The  act  of  detaching ;  the  thing 

detached;  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  from  the  main 

army. 

To  DETAIL=di-ti\l',  v,  a.  To  relate  parUcularlyj 

to  display  minutely ;  to  particularize. 
De-tail'-er,  36:  t.  One  that  deUUs. 
Db'-taii.,  83  :  t.    An  account  by  particulars. 
To  DETAIN  =-di-ta\n',  ».  a.    To  keep  another's; 

to  withhold;  to  restrain  from  departure;  to  hold  in 

custody. 

De-tain'-der,  f.    A  detinue,  which  see  lower. 
De-tain'-er»    «.    He    that   detains;    a   detaining   or 

holding  baek  what  is  another's ;  detention,  confinement 
De-tain -men ^  «.    The  act  of  detaining;  detention. 
Dk-tknt'^  f.    That  which   keeps  back,   being  the 

name  of  one  of  the  parts  in  a  striking  clock. 
De-ten'-/ion,  89 :  t .    The  act  of  detaining ;  aUte  of 

being  detained ;  confinement,  restraint 
Dri-'-z-nur,  t.    A   writ  against  a  person  that  un* 

lawAtlly  detnins. 
To  DETECT=d4-t^ct',  v,  a.    To  discurcr ;  to  And 

oat  any  crime  or  artifice ;  to  discover  in  general. 
De-tec'-ter,  t.    The  person  or  thing  that  detects. 
De-tec'-/ion,  89:  t.    Discovery  of  gtiilt  or  fraud; 

diiicovery  of  any  thing  hidden. 
DETENTION,  &c.— See  under  To  Detain. 
To  DETER=d4-ter',  35 :  v.  a.  To  discourage  by 

terror ;  to  prevent  by  prohibition  or  danger. 
De-ter'-ment,  s.    Cause  of  discouragement 
To  DETERGE^di-tergrc',  35  :  v.  a.   To  cleanas, 

particularly  a  wound  tnm  fool  matter. 
De-ter'-geoty  a.  and  s.    Of  power  to  cleanie  :— «. 

A  medicine  for  cleansing  diseased  parts  or  vessels. 
De-ter'-Mve,  (-civ,  105)  a.  and  s.  Detergent 
De-ter'-fton,  (-shun,  147)  t,  Theactofcleanshig. 

To  DETERIORATE,  d*-tert''-l4-rito',  90, 85, 
48. 105t  V. «.  and  n.  TV)  make  worse,  to  impair: — neu. 
To  grow  worse. 

De-te'-ri-o-ra"-/ioD,  89:  t.  The  act  of  making 
woife:  the  state  of  growing  worse. 

To  DETERMINATE,  d^ter'-m^n^te,  105: 
v.a.   To  determine.  [Out  of  use.] 

De-ter'-m»-natej  a.  Definite ;  decisive,  condoilTo ; 
fixed;  limited. 

De-ter'-mi-nate-ly,  ad.  Beaolntely.  certainly,  un- 
changeably. 

De-ter-mt-nate-negs,  t.  The  state  of  being  deter- 
minate. 

De-ter^-mi-na'-tor,  38 :  «.   One  who  determines. 

De-ter'-mi-na''-/ion,  89 :  $.  Absolute  direction  to 
a  certain  end;  the  result  of  deliberation;  raolution 
taken ;  judicial  decision ;  expiration ;  end. 

To  De-tkr'-m/nb,  T-min,  105)  v.  a,  and  n.  To 
fix.  to  settle,  to  ec«clude;  to  fix  ultimately ;  to  bound, 
to  confine,  to  adjust,  to  limit,  to  define  (  to  influence 

'  the  choice;  to  resolve;  to  decide;  to  put  an  end  to: — 
nem.  To  conelude;  to  settle  opinion;  to  come  to  an 
end;  to  make  a  decision;  to  resolve  ooaoeming  any 
thing. 

De-ter'-mi-ner,  36 :  «.    One  who  determines. 

De-teK-mfr-na-bUi  98,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being 
certainly  decided. 

TiM  ■nhemss  eatif,  — d  the  priaripteste 

Foweis:  gati'-ivii):  chifZ-nUeo:  pd-pi's  IIma 
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DETERRATION,    di'-t^r-ri^-shun,  89:  i. 

Discovery  by  digging  up  the  earth. — See  De-. 
DETERSION,  &c.— See  under  To  Detetfe. 
To  DETEST=d^t&t',  V.  a.    To  hate.to  sbkt. 
De-tea'-t^r,  «.   One  that  hates  or  abhor*. 
De-tes'-ta-bl^,  101  :  a,  Hatefhl,  abhorred. 
De-tes'-ta-bly,  ad.   Hatefully ;  abominably. 
De-tes'-ta-ble-ness,  *.    Hatefiilness. 
De'-tes-ta''-/ion,  t.    Hatred  ;  abhorrence. 
To  DETHRONE=dl-ttron6',   v,  a.  To  ^ 

down  from  the  throne ;  to  divest  of  regality.— Set  >. 
De-/Ar</-neT,  «.    One  who  helps  to  dethrone. 
De-Mrone'-ment,  *.    The  act  of  dethroning. 
DETINUE.— See  under  To  Detain. 

To  DETONATE==d«tf4-niti.  92:  e.  n,  audi. 

To  make  a  rnAte  like  thunder  :—acL  To  esue  to  n- 

plode ;  to  inflame  so  aa  to  produce  explosioo. 
Det'-o-na'^-Zion,  89 :  «.   An  explosion  or  tudte 

repOTt  made  by  the  inflamnutkm  of  certain  eottta» 

tible  bodies. 

To  Det'-o-nixh,  V,  n.  and  a.    To  detonate. 
To  DETORT=dl-torf ,  37 :  v.a.  To  twistortdal. 

to  wreKt  from  the  original  import  or  design.  [Dt^]: 
De-tor'-iion,  (-shun,  147)  t,    A  wresting  or  p«r- 

version. 
De-toctr',  (da-tror',  [Fr.]  170)  »,    A  wisdioj;  i 

turning ;  a  circuitous  way. 

To  DETRACT=*dl-trJcf,  v.  a.  To  dewpfr; 
to  take  away  by  envy  from  the  repntatkm  of  «b^: 
to  take  away ;  to  withdraw.  The  latter  are  the  littnl 
senses. 

De-tra(/-ter,  38 :  s.  One  that  takM  away ;  a  dio^ 
De-tra(/-tres8,  s.    A  censorions  woman. 
De-trac'-tor-y,  a,    De&matory ;  derogatory. 
De-trac'-tiVe,  105  :  a.   Of  power  to  draw  iwtf. 

disposed  to  derogate. 
De-trac'-fton,  89 :  #.    The  act  of  taking  «*  ** 

any  thing ;  depreciation ;  scandaL 
De-trac'-ZioKs,   (-sh'qs,  147)  a.   Umnkg  to 

honoured;  detractory.  [Little used.] 
DETRIMENT=d§t'-r*-m«ot,  92,  lOSti-  lite 

rally,  a  part  worn  off,  kMs,  damage.  mtieMet 
Det'-ri-meii"-tol,  a.    Mischievous ;  hamW- 
De-trit'-ion,  (d4-trTsh'-un,  89)  «.  Tto  i^ «» 

wearins  awav 
To  DETRUDE,  d^trCBd',  109 :  r.  a.  To  4«» 

down ;  to  force  into  a  lower  place. 
De-trif'-iion,  (-zhun,  147)  *.   The  art  of  tin"*"* 

down  i  state  of  being  thrust  down. 
To  DETRUNCATE,  d^trung'-dite,  158:  f*^ 

To  lop;  to  cutoff;  to  shorten.— »5e  De-. 
rV-truw-ca^-Zion.  89  :  t.   The  act  of  loppiog 
To  DETURPATE=dl-tur'-pitf,  r.a.  Toii*»< 

rOba.] 
DEUCE=duce,110:  «.    A  demon;  the d»^ 
Deu'-ced,  a.    Devilish,  [Vulgar.] 
DEUCE==ducc,  f .  A  d^us  or  two  in  eard^  *«• 

DEUTEROGAMY,  di'-tcr-Sg^-J-miv  ^='' 

A  second  marriage. 
Deu'-ter-og"-o-nutt,  t.    He  who  nurim  a^ 

DEu'-TiEH-oN"-o-Mr,  87:  «.  The#fca«rf^'' 
the  law,  being  the  lost  of  the  pentateaeb.     ^^^ 

DKu'-TJBR-os^-co-Pr, «.  The  •«««' vieworii«««*»* 
namely,  that  beyond  the  literal  meaning.   ,t^^, 

Dbu'-TWI-OX"-U)E,    DBU-TOy-lDB»  H*"*^^ 

idt,188, 105)  «.  A  •ubstanoeoxydiaed  in <!»»««*• 
degree.  .  •    on  •  t 

DEVAPORATION,  ^^^^^•^^^'*^^^ 
A  ehange  of  vApov  into  water,  m  in  geoaw**W 

To  DEV  AST,  d^v&gf,  11:  r.  «.   Te  ^'•^ 
[Ob..] 
Jki  tha  aaafibssi  rshr,  precede  the  DJettoasgy* 
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T§  Oe-?ts'-tele,  81 :  v.  a.    Tq  Uy  waste. 
Dev'-«f-te^-/M>0, 89 :  «.    Wasle,  havoo,  dastrttcdon. 
Ti  DEVELOP-d^v«l'-op,  v.  «.    To  diMogage  ; 

k>iiiaataafl«;  to  ele«r  from  its  eovering. 
De-rd'-op-ment.  s.  An  unfolding ;  aa  nmavelling ; 

act  ot  exposing  what  was  unknown. 
To  DEVEST.  [Law.]— See  under  To  Divest 
DEV£RGENCE=d^ver'-jence,  «.    A  iendinf 

dofrnward.  [Not  Di-vergemct. — See  De-.  Not  used.] 

DEVEX,  d^v^ka^,  a.    DecUvons.  [Uttle  used.] 
De-vejr'-»-C|r,  188,  105 :  t.  loearration  downwards. 

r#  DEVIATE,  de'-vWu,  90,  146 :  v.  n.  To 
naiex  from  tha  way ;  to  go  astray,  to  err,  to  sin. 

De^-f  >-a^-/ioD,  89 :  x.  The  act  of  qaittin<  the  xi^ 
vrp;  Tuiatku  ftom  role;  offence;  obliquity. 

IV-Tf-oCT,  (de'-v^UB,  120)  a.  Out  of  the  common 
tmk,  wuKlering.  roving,  rambling,  erring. 
DEVICE,  &c.— See  under  To  Devise. 

DEVIL,d^/.Tl,  115:  «.  A  being  dMcribed  in  the 
^criptaiesas  a  falkn  angel,  whose  occupatioa  is  to 
tmpC  sad  aeesse  man;  (compare  Diabolic;)  flgu- 
ntnvljr,  a  very  wicked  person;  mischief  in  a  great 
ieVf:  it  is  siso  used  adverbially  and  interjecUonally 
villi  Boeh  looseness  of  meaning,  or  as  a  mere  expletive. 

DW-iVine.  \ 

Det'Wl-kinl  )  *'    ^  y*«ng  or  little  devfl. 

I)ET-n*ish,  «.  Diabolical ;  mischievous,  malicious; 
«— wJCTttBg  with  evil  spirits ;  excessive,  enormous; 
^  pnCue  or  vulgar  lajiguage  it  is  applied  in  the  last 
MM  to  the  most  inecMigraous  qualities,  as  **  devilish 

Def'-tV^Hly,  acL    In  a  devilish  manner. 
I^-fl-ish-ness,  t.    The  qualities  of  the  devil. 
I^WHim,  158 :  *.     The  stete  of  devils. 

^•iWrv,  i,    ExtrenM  wickedness. 

<•  Ikr-tUiut,    V,  a.    To    place    among   devils. 

'*  Dir-iL,  p.  a.    To  pepper  excessively. 
OETIOUS.— See  tmder  To  Deviate. 

^•DEVIRGINATE,d^vcr'^*-nits,  ».  «i.    To 

*fcs».U  depriw  of  virginity.— See  De-. 
t«  DEVISE,  d^Tisc',  137 :  o.  a.  and  n.  To  con. 

^tofcrmbyart;  to  invent;  to  plan,  to  scheme; 

■•■Ml)  bequrath.  ai>plicd  to  real  property :— aea.  To 
_^«*»;  to  eootrive. 
"t*^,  «.    Priamrily,  a  bequeathing  or   division ; 

^neetheaet  of  bequeathing  by  will;  a  will  or  testa- 

■*Bt;  a  ihaie  of  estate  bequeathed. 
J*^-«er,  36 :  t .    He  who  devises,  generally, 
^^'•or,  38,  177  :  «.    One  who  devises  by  will. 
^-i-mf*,  (dlv'4-zee")  «.    The  person  to  whom 

'^^tviM  is  made,  oc  real  estate  bequeathed. 
^^^'^t  137:  «.    A  contrivance;  a  stoatagem;  a 

|~'^:,  s  sshese  finrmed;  the  emblem  on  a  shield, 
j^c^gn  armorial ;  invention ;  a  spectacle,  a  show. 
**^i«sfii1,  117;   a.    Full  of  contrivances;  in- 
j^^i  fallofspsanlation. 
^ITABLE,  div'-^-ta-bl,  a.  Avoidable.  [Obs.] 
DEVOCATION,   div'-h^Uhno,  89:    «.   A 
ff^sway;  ascdoctioa. 
^^Om.dinvoidK,  29:  a.    Empty,  void;  deeti- 

Ilii*       A^^     ^M^M 

DEVOIR,  daT.w4»r',    [Fr.]  170:  #.    Service; 

^0  DEVOLVE-odi-vftiT',  189:  v.  a,  and  n.  To 
^^ovu;  tonovefhnnoaeliaod  to  another  :-<»««. 
rc*^  dowa;  talUl  in  soeoession  into  new  hands. 
"«;^l«^-*i&ii,  85,  92,  109,  89:  f.    The  act  of 
JwM  4efvi ;  meeossiva  ramoral  fhom  hand  to  hand. 

'^  I>EV0TE-d4-vott',  V.  a.    To  approprUte  by 
^.toMisato;  to  addict  asto  a  seet  or  study;  to 
l'""R>tBiU;  toeiatiata. 
*^iQUff  a.  imI  f.   Devoted :— ^  A  devotee.  [Obs.] 
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De-y(/-ter,  36:  f.    One  who  devotee;  dm    a  bo 

worships.    Devo'tor  is  used  by  sinn^  old  authora. 
De-votcZ-ment,  t.    Act  of  devoting.  [Unusual,] 
De-vo'-tar-y,  *.    A  votary.  [Out  of  use.] 
De-vo'-Ced-ness,  «.    Consecration;  addictedosas. 
Dev'-o-tee^',  ».    One  given  up  to  superstitious  rites  ; 
a  bigot;   Spenser,  with   the  same  meaning,   usee 
De-vai'-to, 

De-vo -rroN,  89 :  s.  The  sUto  of  being  consecrated ; 
state  of  mind  under  a  strong  sense  ot  dependence  on 
God;  piety,  devoutness;  an  act  of  external  worship; 
prayer,  expression  of  devotion ;  an  oblation  devoted  to 
charitable  or  pious  use;  an  act  of  reverence  or  cere- 
mony ;  strong  affection,  earnestness,  ardour,  eagerness ; 
state  set  ap^  to  some  service,  dependence. 

De-v&'tion-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  devotion. 

De-vof'iion-ist,  t.    One  outwardly  devout. 

Db-yout',  31 :  a.  Pious,  religious;  filled  with  pious 
thoughts ;  expressive  of  devotion  or  piety. 

De-voulZ-ly,  ad.    Piously,  religbusly. 

De-vout'-ness,  ».    Piety. 

De-VOUt'-less,  a.    Destitute  of  devotion. 

To  Db-vow',  V,  a.    To  devote.  [B.  Jonsoo.} 

To  D£VOUR=^l-vowtr',  53 :  v.  a.  To  e^  up 
ravenously ;  to  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidi^  and 
violence ;  to  swallow  up;  to  enjoy  with  avidity. 

De-VOUr'-er,  36 :  «.   He  or  that  which  devours. 

De-vour'-inff-ly,  ad.   In  a  consuminf  aunner. 

DEVOUT,  &c.— -See  above  under  To  Devote. 

DEW=due,  110:  t.  The  moisture,  generally  la 
drops,  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  col- 
lects by  the  escape  of  heat  that  hold  the  water  in 
solution. 

To  Dew,  V,  a.    To  wet  as  with  dew ;  to  moisten. 

Dew'-y,  105 :  a.  Partaking  of  dew;  moist  with  dew ; 
like  dew. 

Dew'-lap,  t.  The  flesh  about  the  throat  of  oxen,  &c.. 
that  laps  the  dew  in  grazing;  also,  firom  iU  resem- 
blance, a  lip  flaccid  with  age. 

C:?*  Amons  the  other  compounds  are  Dne'-hesprent, 
(sprinkled  with  dew ;)  Dew'-hent,  (bent  with  dew ;) 
Dew'-Hrop:  Dew'-heipangled;  and  Deuf-impearted; 
also  Dexo'-btrry,  (a  Kind  of  raspberry ;)  and  Dew*- 
teona.  (otherwise  called  lob^worm.) 

DEXTER^d^V-fiter,  188 1  a.  Right  as  opposed 
to  left,  a  term  applied  particularly  to  the  right  side  of 
the  shield  in  heraldry,  or  that  which  is  to  the  left  of 
the  spectator. 

Dea/-tral,  12 :  a.   Right,  not  left. 

DejcHral'-i-tyy  84 :  t.  State  of  being  on  the  right  sid*. 

Der-troi'-tal,  a.  Rising  firom  right  to  left  as  a 
spiral  line. 

DBy-TBR-ors,  120:  a.  Adroit  in  the  use  of  the 
limbs,  handy,  expert  in  manual  acte )  hence,  figura- 
tively, expert  in  mentel  contrivance ;  subtle. 

Dex'-ter-esfS-lir,  ad,    ExperUy,  skilfhlly. 

Dea/-ter-9tfs-ne8g,  s.    Skill. 

De»-ter'-i-ty,  84,  129, 105 :  s.  Readhiess  of  limbs ; 

activity ;  readiness  of  contrivance ;  quickness  in  saipe> 

dients. 
D£Y=di^,  100:  «.    The  title  of  the  governor  of 

Barbary  who  is  called  Dey  at  Algiers  and  Bey  at  Tunis. 

DI-,  DIF-,  DIS-,  The  same  prefix  under  different 
fbrms.  It  is  immediately  ftom  the  Latin,  but  origi- 
nally from  the  Greek  dit  or  dieha  in  some  words,  and 
ifc'a  (see  below)  in  others.  It  signifes  se pnratiua.  and 
hence  two  or  twofbld  in  some  instances.  manilVild,  dif- 
ferent, or  various,  in  others;  sometimes,  as  tantamount 
to  the  particle  tui,  it  expresses  neijation,  and  at  others 
increases  the  positive  meaning  of  tiie  word  by  being 
merely  intensive. 

DIA-,  di-d,  A  prefix  in  words  originally  Greek, 
which  signifies  through,  by,  or  throughout,  in  some 
words ;  in  others,  division  or  diversity ;  while  in  others 
it  is  merely  intensive. 

Tlw  sign  =  fs  «m4  aflsr  moAas  ersptllhiff  that  kave  ao  IrrsKnfcul^  ef  send. 

mlth-aQy  ut,  fmmon,  165 :  TTBh-un,  i.e.  vmos,  165:  OZu,  166 ;  ^^o,  166. 
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Di'-if-Bii-TE"-Rj-.iL,  98,  90,  43:  a.  Passing 
through  or  be}-ond  the  borders  or  a  place. 

Di'-a-be"-tw,   (-be'-teeK,   101)    a.    That    which 

passes  excessively  through,  a  morbid  copiousness  of 

urine. 
Di'-a-bet'^-ic,  93 :  a.    Pertaining  to  diabetes. 
Di'-j-bol"-ic,  83 :  )  a.    Primarily,    spreading    cr 
Di'-^-BOl"-/-c^l,     j  casting  [evil]  throughout ;  ca- 

lumniating.  accusing :  hence,  devilish. 
Di'-a-boK'-i-cal-ly,  atL    Devilishly. 
Di'-a-bol'''t-cal-ness,  «.    Devilishness. 
Di-ab'-O-lum,  158  :  «.    Possession  by  the  devil. 
Di'-^-CAu''-snc,  25  :  a.    Proceeding  from  rays  that 

bum  or  shine  in  a  diverted  or  bent  course,  an  epithet 

applied  to  curves  formed  \fy  refraction. 

Di-ach'-f-lon,  (-5ck'-i-15n,  161,  105)  t.  Emol- 

Uent  by  or  through  its  juicy  qualities,  the  name  of  a 

plaster. 
Vi'-A-co^^'Dl'VUf  90 :  «.  A  sirup  by  means  of,  that 

is,  madft  of,  poppy  heads. 
Di-Ac'-O-Nji^  a.   Administering  by  assidaous  offices, 

pertaiuins  to  a  deacon. 
Di'-.i-cou^'-STic,  31 :  (I.  and  *.  Relating  to  sounds 

that  take  a  diverted  or  bent  course :  in  the  plural  as 

a   substantive.  Diacoustics,  the  science  of  refracted 

sounds,  called  also  Diaphon'ict. 

Di''A'CRiT"'I'-CAhf  a.  Distinguishing  or  aeparating 
from;  applied  to  a  point  or  mark  which  separates  a 
letter  from  its  ordinary  use  or  signification. 

Di'-A'DEi/^'PHl-Att,  a.  Brother-like,  having  the 
stamens  united  into  two  bodies  by  their  filaments. 
In  this  word,  the  first  element  is  rather  Di-  (see  Di-) 
than  Dia-. 

Di'- J-OBM,  t.  That  which  quite  encircles  or  binds, 
originally,  a  fillet,  at  present,  a  erowti  significant  of 
royalty;  figuratively, empire. 

DV-a-demed,  (-d^md,  114)  a.  Wearing  a  diadem. 

Di'-^-DROM,  18 :  f.  A  complete  course  as  of  the 
pendulum,  the  time  in  which  a  vibration  of  the  pen- 
dulum is  performed. 

Di-^r'-e-sis,  (-^r'-4-ci«,  120)  «.  A  separation, 
particularly  of  one  sjrllable  into  two{  also,  the  mark 
which  signifies  a  division,  as  in  afiriaL 

Di'-AO-Nos"-Tic,  a.  and  t.  By  which,  or  that  by 
which  sometiiing  b  known ;  symptomatic ;  a  symptom. 

Di-Aq'-O-N^i^  a.  and  s.  That  passes  through,  or 
that  which  passes  thiough  the  comers,  or  from  angle 
to  angle. 

Di-agf-o-nal-Iy,  ad.    In  a  diagonal  direction. 

DZ-^-QRAH,  t.  That  which  is  quite  delineated,  a 
mathematical  figure  or  scheme  prepared  for  demon- 
stration. 

t)i'-a-^rapV-»-cal,  (-grSr-^-cal,  163)  a.  De. 
sctiptive. 

O  See  Dial,  &c..  after  the  compounds  of  Dia-. 

Di'-.<1-LBCT,  a.  A  diversity  or  variety  in  the  form  of 
a  language,  or  a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  it  pe- 
culbr  to  a  province ;  also,  style  or  language,  generally. 

Di'-a-le(/'-tlC,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  dialect. — See  also 


lower. 
Dt'-^-LEc'-Tlcs,  s.  pi.  Originally,  argumentation  in 
dialogue;  thence,  the  methods  pursued  in  argumenta- 
tion laid  down  in  sdentifle  order,  of  which  methods, 
each  of  the  ancient  sects  had  its  own ;  distinctively, 
the  method  by  mood  and  figure  laid  down  by  Aristotle 
in  his  Organon ;  logic  generally. 

Di'-a-lec"-tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  logic.— See  also  above. 
Di^'A-rxiOUKi    (-log,  107)   f.    A  discourse   which 

divides  or  branches  off  to  two  or  more  speakers. 
Di-al'-o-gist,  a.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue ;  a  writer 

Ot  dialogues. 

Di-al'-o-gis^-tic,  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

Di-al'-o-gi8"-ti-cal-ly,  ad.    In  manner  of  a  dia- 
logue. 

To  Di-al'-o-gize,  v.  n.    To  discourse  in  dialogue. 

Tb«  acbcniM  entire,  and  the  prhieiplM  to  which  the  nomben  refer,  pvecede  the  Dictloaarr. 

Fowela:  gaU'-wi^:  ch^iZ-man;  pd-pi';  li^i  g(36d :  j'5S,  i.  e./^«  55 :  o, «,  \,  &c.  fwtf** '^^ 
164 


Df-Al.'-r-SI8,  (-Sl-^-cta,  105)  f.  A  loasfttinx 
throughout,  particularly  the  resolving  of  a  diphthonf 
into  two  distinct  sounds  otherwise  called  lUrre^ts, 
which  tee ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  m  Asjb. 
detoo  :  in  medicine,  debility. 

Di-Au'-B-TER,  f .  That  which  passes,  or  is  a  mtum 
through  the  centre  of  a  curvilinear  figure,  and  it  ter- 
minated at  both  ends  by  the  cireumfisreoce. 

Di'-a-met'^-h-cal,  a.  Describing  a  diameter :  hi  iW 
direction  of  a  diameter,  direct.  Dittm'etral  maj  U 
met  with,  but  is  little  used. 

Di'-<i-met''-ri-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  diametrical  directiM. 
directly.    JHamfetrally  may  be  met  with. 

t>  See  Diamond,  &c.,  after  the  compounds  of  Dia-. 

Di-an'-dhp-jIN,  o.  Doubly  masculine,  or  havhig  Iw 
stameos.— See  Di-.  [Botany.] 

Di'-^-PASM,  158  :  «.  That  which  sprinkles  iUtrwIj 
or  about;  a  powder  or  perfume. 

Di'-wI-pa"-son,  (-zoo,  151,  18)  r  A  chord  whiefc 
includes  all  tones,  the  octave :  also  a  scale  by  wUck 
instnunent  makers  adjust  the  bote  of  pipes,  ki. 

Di'-^-pkn"-tb,  a.  The  complete  fifth  in  moue;  in 
medicine,  that  which  is  compounded  by  fire  wpt- 
dients. 

Zy-  See  Diaper,  &c,  after  the  compounds  of  Dis-. 

Di-apA'-a-no2/s,  (-af-^-nus,  1C3,  120)  a.  .\p. 

peaiing  through,  transparent.  Diapha»'ic  is  little  aaei 
Di'-a-f>Aa-ne"-i-ty,  84 :  t.    Transparency. 
Di'-^-PflON"-lc,  163;  a.    Diaconstie. 
Di'-^-piro-RET"-ic,  163 :  a.  and  a.   That,  or  tW 

which,  carries  humors  through  the  body;  sadotific. 
Di'-a-pho-re^'-siii,  a.    Augmented  perspiration. 
Di'-^-PHRAOM,  (-frana,  1G3,  157)  «.  That  iriwk 

breaks  off  or  divides ;  the  midriff,  a  muscle  sepantuf 

the  thorax  ttom  the  abdomen;  a  dividing  tubetaM 

generally. 
Di'-.<-po-Re"-«i8,  f.  A  division  of  the  mhid  or  donhl 

how  to  proceed  expressed  by  the  speaker.  [Rbet] 
Di'-ar-uhce"-.!,  (-re'-^,  164,  103)  *.  A  flu  or 

flowing  through,  a  purging. 
Di'-ar-rAort^'-ic.  (-ret'-Tck,  93, 120)  «.  Pmpd". 
(t^'  See  Diary  after  the  compounds  of  Dia-. 
Di'-^-8TAL''-nc,  a.    Having  the  means  of  ^^ 

an  epithet  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  inttfrali 

in  music. 
Di-as'-to-le,  (di-Sss'-ti-llij)  *.  Literally,  a  t^Aoi 

out;  among  physicians,  a  dilatation  of  the  bnit, 

auricles,  and  arteries;  among  proso^sts.  a  dilata>K« 

of  a  syllable  by  making  a  short  one  long;  in  boik 

coses  it  b  opposed  to  syatole  or  contraction. 
Dl'-J-STBM,  a.    That  by  which  the  next  [note]  s 

attained,  a  simple  interval  in  mnsic. 
Di'-^-STTLR,  (-stilt)  a.    That  which  has  s  i^gul" 

<Uvision  of  its  columns,  a  building  in  whidi  etdi 

column  stands  with  the  dbtance  of  the  diameter « 

three  from  the  next 
Di'-wl-TES^-S^-RON,  f.     In  music,  that  which  chonb 

by  being  a  perfect  fourth ;  the  harmony  of  the  fotr 

gospels;  the  four  gospels. 
Di-ATfl'-K-sis,  t.  The  state  of  the  body,  good  or  bai 

through  any  influencing  cause. 
Di'-^^roN^-ic,  a.  In  music,  that  proceeds  by  [coma»J 

tones  as  distinguished  from  Chromatic. 
Di"-.l-TRl'-BB,   a,    A  dwelling  on  each  partieola' 

throuf^hout ;  a  continued  duoourse ;  a  dwelhiag  » aa- 

plication  mi  sMne  one  point 
Di'-^-ZEu"-Tic,  110:  a.    In  ancient  mxak,  ^ 

disioins  [tones],  namely  two  fourths,  one  on  eseh  ««• 

either  of  which  being  joined  to  the  diaieaw  vxfi 

made  a  fifth. 
(O-  Other  words  compounded  with  Dia-.  wUl  ocenr  w 

their  alphabetical  places ;  namely.  Dietis.  Dforei_ 

&c..  Dioptric,  &C..  Diorama,  Dimistk,  &c..ito'»»"* 

and  Diurtttic.  , 

DI  AL=d?-5l,  a,  A  plate  conslructed  with  line* Jjf 

figures,  so  that  a  hand  or  shadow  may  show  the  W"* 
Di'-fl-ling,  t.    The  art  of  constructing  dialfc 


DID 


DIF 


Di'-A-list,  «.    Om  tkiUed  io  dialing. 

O  See  all  ooapoonda  of  Dia- above. 

DlAMONDssdi'-^moody  coi/oq,  dl'-mond,  «. 
and  «.  Tim  most  Taluable  of  aJl  the  gems :  it  coosiiU 
of  caitMo.  and  being  heated  to  U^  Wedgewuod  is  gra- 
daaOy  but  completely  combustible;    a  very  small 


jnintinfftype ;  the  ttgnra  otbenHse  called  a  rluMnbus : 

lUae]  - 

dianond. 


eabling  a  diamond;  constructed  with  a 


DlAPER=dT'-^-per,  36 :  «.  Linen  cloth  woven  in 
flowers  and  other  flgnies,  bat  in&rior  in  quality  to 
damask;  a  napkin. 

To  Di'-o-per,  v.  a.  To  variegate  as  on  cloth. 

£>  See  all  the  compmuuls  of  Dia-  uuder  that  head. 

DIARY,  d^'-d-^e^l,  ^^^  •  '•   ^^  account  of  every 

day'a  transactions,  a  Journal. 
Di'-4»-rist,  «.  One  who  keeps  a  diary. 
Di-a'-ri-an,  90,  41  :  a.  PerUining  to  a  diary. 
O  See  all  the  compounds  of  Diar  under  that  head. 
DiBBLE,  dTb'-bl|  101  :  #.    A  pointed  instrument 

to  Buike  holes  in  the  ground  fcar  seeds,  &c. 
To  Oib'-ble,  v,  a,  and  » .    To  plant  with  a  dibble ; 

—w.  To  make  holes ;  to  dip  as  in  angling. 
DICE,  &C— See  under  Die. 

DICAaTY,di-dts»'4-t^l05:  «.   Saociness. 

DICHOTOMY,  dl-cot'-A-m^  6,  161:  «.  a 
dzviskxi  into  two;  (see  Di-;)  hence,  a  dutribution  of 
ideas  by  pairs;  the  naif  phase  of  the  moon. 

!>i-c*oi;'-0-mo«a,  120:  a.  Regularly  divided  by 
pain.  [Botany.]^ 

Td  Di-cAotT-o-mize,  v,  a.  To  cut  into  two  parU. 

WCKENS,  dTc'-knz,   114,   143:  inteij.   DeviL 

DlCKER=dTck'-*r,  t.  Ten  in  quantity,  [Obs.] 
DICOCCOUS,  di-c5ck'-U8,  a.  Two.grained.--See 

DlCOTYLEDON==dT'-ci-til"4-don,  #.  A  pUnt 
vhi^e  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in  eerminatiOK* — 

Tf  DlCTATE=dic'-titt,  v.  a.  To  tell  with  autho- 
ntv;  to  command;  to  order  what  ii  to  be  said  or 
■•ntteo. 

DW'.tate,  t.  Authoritative  maxim ;  prescript. 
Dic-TUK,  $,  A  positive  assertion.  [Lat] 
Dic-ta'-t/on,  89 :  «.  The  act  or  practice  of  dictating ; 

tibat  vldch  is  written  from  one  dictating. 
Diota'-TOR,  3d :  «•    One  who  dktates ;  in  ancient 

tume,  a  magistrate  invested  for  a  season  with  abso* 

late  power ;  hence,  an  absolute  magistrate  generally. 
Dic-ta'-tor-ship,  s.     The  office  of  a  dictator,  also 

a!  ei  DicU^ture;  authority,  insolent  confldencc. 
Dic'-to-tO^-ri-al,  90 :  a.  Authoritative ;  dogmatical ; 

ovrrhparing.     Milton  uses  Die'tatory. 
DICTION,   dick'-shuo,   t.    Style,   language,   ex- 

presMiQ. 
Dic'-/M»n-ar-y,  t,    A  book  containing  the  words  of  a 

hsgitage  arranged  alphabetieally,  with  explanations 

of  ibetr  meaning ;  a  lexicon,  a  vocabulary,  a  word  hook. 
DID.— See  To  Do. 

DIDACTiC=d^Hi«ck'-tTck,  88  :1  a.  Preceptive; 

DrDACTlCAL,d^ack'-t^-cal,}  intended  to  in- 

iinict, 
Df-daC'-tZ-cal-Iy,  adl  In  a  didactic  manner. 
Da^'As-cxi/^'ic,  85,  92,  88 :  a.  Didactic. 

DIDACTYLOUS,  di-dack'-a-lus,  6,  120:  a. 

Uariog  two  toes. — See  Di-. 
DlDAPPER=dTd'-a}>-per,  92,  36  :   t.    A  bird 

Uut  dive«  into  the  water. 
DIDASCArJC— See  under  Didactic. 

To  DIDDLE,  did'-dl,  101 :  r.  n.  To  totter :  See 
To  Toddle.  As  a  verb  active,  in  low  language,  to  cheat 

DIDUCnON,  di-diick'-shun,  6,  89 :  t.  A  double 


DIDYN  AMIAN,  dl'-d^nr-ml-an,  90,  !46 :  i. 

or  double  ponrers,  having  two  pairs  of  stamens,  one 

pair  shorter  than  the  other. 
To  DIE,  &c  To  tinge.— See  To  Dye,  &c. 
To  Dl£=dy,  106  :    1  v.  a.  To  lose  lifo  to  expire ; 
I  DiKD=dT(d,  114 :     ?  to  pass  into  anotiier  state  of 
Dead,  d^,  120 :        j  existence  ;  to  perish,  to  come 

to  nothine;  to  sink;  to  faint;  to  vanish;  to  wither  as 

a  vegetable ;  to  grow  vapid  as  liquor.    Compare  with 

the  present  class  the  relations  D&ad,  &&,  Death,  &c. 
Dy'-ing,  par/,  and  «.  Expiring;  pertaining  to  the 

time  of  dying:— 4.  Death. 
DlE^dy,  106,     1  «.  A  small  cube  used  in  gaming  ; 
DiCE=dIct,  p/.  j  hazard,  chance ;  any  small  cubic 

body. 
DiE=dy,  106  :  (Uie  plural  is  regular :)  t.    A  stamp 

for  giving  the  impress  to  coin,  &c. 
DIECIAN,  dl-e'-sh'an,  6,  90:  t.  That  which  has 

two  dwellings,  (see  Di-.)  one  of  a  class  of  phints 

whoso  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  diflerent  plants 

of  the  same  species. 
DIESlS=d?-^cT88,  «.  A  divisbn,  a  port  cut  off 

from,  and  therefore  less  than  a  semitone.— See  Dia-. 
DI  ET=dr-^t,  «.    Food,  vfctuaU ;  food  rcguhilcd  by 

the  rules  of  medicine. 
To  Di'-ett  V,  a,  and  n.   To  feed  at  eat  by  the  rules 

of  metUcioe;  to  supply  with  diet;  to  eat. 
Di'-et-er,  r.  One  who  prescribes  for  eating. 
Di'-e-tar-y,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  rules  of  diet :  — ». 

A  medicine  of  diet. 
Di'-e-ter-ic,  88  :  1  a.  Relating  to  diet ;  belonging 
Di'-e-teC^-t-cal,     J  to  the  medicinal  cautions  about 

the  use  of  food. 
Di'-et-drink,  158:  «.  Medicated  liquors. 
DIET=dr-^t,  s.  An  assembly  of  princes  or  estotos. 
Di'-e-tine,  105 :  t.  A  subordinate  or  local  diet 
DIFFARREATION,  dtf-mr^-r^a^-«hun,  89:  $. 

The  parting  of  a  cake,  (see  Di-,)  a  sacriflce  between 

man  and  wife  at  a  divorce  among  the  Romans. 
To  DlFFER=.dTr-f<rr,  v.  n.  To  be  dUtinguUhod 

from;  to  have  properties  and  qualities  not  the  same; 

to  \ye  at  variance;  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
EHf-fer-ent,  129:   a.    Distinct,  not  Oie  same;  of 

contrary' qualities;  unlike,  dissimilar. 
Dif-fer-ent-Iy,  a<L  In  a  different  manner. 
Dif-fer-ence,  t.    State  of  being  distinct  from ;  the 

qualities  by  wliich  one  differs  from  another ;  dispro- 
portion caused  by  qualities  not  the  same  in  euch; 

dispute,  quarrel)    distinction;    point    in   question; 

ground  in  controversy ;  logical  dbtinctiou ;  evidences 

of  distinction. 
To  Dif-fer-ence,  v,  a.  To  cause  a  differonce  or  dis- 

tinction. 
Dir-fer-en"-/ial,  (-sh'al,  147)  90:  a.  An  epitiiet 

applied  to  an  inftnltely  small  quantity,  so  small  as  to 

be  less  than  any  assignable  (|uaUty,  and  to  the  calculus 

or  method  of  comparing  such  quantities  with  their 

whole  quantities. 

DIFFICILE,  dtr-f^-cil,  105:  a.  Difficult  [Obs.} 

Dif-fi-ale-ness,  t.   Difficulty  ;  incompliance.  [Obs.] 

Dif'-FJ-CULT,  a.    Hard  to  be  done,  not  easy;  trou- 
blesome, vexatious }  hard  to  please,  i^eevbh. 

Dir-fi-cult-ly,  ad.  Hardly.  wiUi  difficulty. 

Dif-fi-cul-ty,  1.  Contrariety  to  easiness  or  facility , 
that  wliich  is  hard  to  accomplbb ;  distres? ,  opposition 
perplexitv  in  alfkirs:  objection,  cavil. 

To  DIFFlDE=dTf-nd4',w.  it.    To  hive  no  confi- 
dence in.  [Littie  used.] 

Dif'-fi-dent,  a.  Not  confident;  donbtlhl  of  one's  selt 

Dif-fi-dent^ly,  ad,  Viith  diffidence. 

Dir-ft-dence,  «.   Want  of  confidence ;  doubt;  want 
of  confidence  in  one's  self. 

To  DIFFIND=rdTf-nQd',  v,a.  To  cleave  in  two. 


diairing,  so  as  to  pnU  owe  part  from  another.— S«>  Di-.  I  Dif-fiy-ion,  (-f  izll'-Uli,  147)  a.  A  cleaving.  See  Di- 

n»«  lign  =  b  UMd  sRcr  mode*  of  •pdlia^  tliat  hvn  no  irrogularitjr  of  soaad. 

GmtomuUi:  miah-un,  •'.  e»  mittion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  |65 :  ti^ini  166 :  th^o,  166, 
165 


DIG 


DIL 


ni PPT  ATION  dlf-fla'Hihun,  89  :  *.  A  blowing  l  Digkt,  part,  a.  Di*«ed  ont.  .don-4.  fMaioo.1 
DIFFLATIOW,  mi  na -Bnu"»  nir.lT«d1d'-iit.  t.    Utendly.  a  itiger  aria 


DlGlT=d1d'-jit,  t.    Uterally.   •  inger  tn  Ingfer's 
breaUth ;  accurately*  three  quartew  of  an  inch ;  iJH 
Um  twelfth  of  the  diameter  of  the  tun  ornioooi  alio, 
any  numher  whow  indieaiion  U  a  dnf le  fifuw,  tu.  9. 
and  the  number*  below  it. 
Di^'-i-tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  anger. 
Di^'-t-ta-ted,  «.  Branched  as  fingers.  [Bolaay.] 
n  DIGLADIATE,  dl-glid'44^  v,n.  To  fifk 
Di-gUd'-»-a''-fion,  ».  A  using  of  swords.— Set  Di 
To  DIGNIFY,  dtg'-ni-ry,  105,  6:  c.  «.  To  k- 
vest  with  honour;  to  adranoe,  to  prelbr,  toesatt;  to 
giTc  lustre  to.  „    ,^ 

DV-ni-fied,  114:  a.  Invested  wiih  some  dipilty. 

■Dread  abroad;  to  scatter.  Dig'-n»-fi-ca''-/ion,  f.  Exaltation. 

DiF-fused',  114 :  a.  Spread  widely;  flowing;  loose;    u^°/.„,^y.  io5 :   «.    Eleratlon  of  tank^  «^ 

wild.  .  of  aspect; 

Dif-fu'-«ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  diifhsed  manner.  gi^ji^,  ^  j 


eTervVay ;  Ct^  Dl-0  not  consistent,  not  filed. 
Wlj^lc^,     1, /Tbe  quality  of  IkUing  away  on 

Dif*-flw-en-cy,  J  all  tldds. 
niPFOHMssdtr-fiMarm,  38:    a.    Having  Incon- 

DifTri-mi-ty...  Di«™it,  of  lbr»;  ir«««l^ty^ 
DlFFBANCHISEMENT.-S«To  DUtanchto. 

rfolFFUSE,  <Kf-fii«'.  137 :  ». «.  ^^V^.^^ 
»tbat  the  liquor  m.y  rane«ry  *«y.  t"»  W-J" 
•pread  «bro»<f;  totcatter 


Dif-fu'-wd-neii,  i,  Th.  itale  of  being  4i«»">- 
Dif-fu'-wr,  36  :  «.  One  who  dupereet 
Dif-fu'-«-bU,  ion  a.  Capable  of  betogdilftued. 
Dif-fu'-...D,  (-ihun,  147)  «.  Di«l»'^»|  *•  «• 


;  advancement,  preferment;  among  eccle- 
siastic's, a  preferment  to  which  any  jurladieUoo  U  u- 
nexeU. 

Dig'-ni-tor-y,  129  :  *.  A  elergyman  of  rank  abore 
that  of  a  parochial  priest. 

DlGONOUS,dtg'-A-uu8,92:  a.  Hating  two  an 
gles.— See  Di-.  [BoUny.]    ' 


Uil-.u-..OD,v^..uu,.^w^^-   j^  gl«._See  Di-.  [BoUnyO     ' 

nlrri7  tScinSTT*    8c.«e«d.    widely    DIGRAPH,  di'-griff,   163:..   A  doohl.  .«», 


scattering  every  w4j;  scattered,  dispersed;  m  luu  w 

tension.  ^    _i_  i„ 

Dif-fu'-«ve-ly,  ad.  Widely,  extenstrely. 

Dif-fuWv«-ne«, t.  Diffusion;  ^f \«' *f '«^;"* 

To  DlG«dig,     1  ».  a.  and  ».  (It  also  has  tiio  w- 

I  DuQ=^dug,    )  gular  fbrm.  of  the  preterit  and 

^r^c':^  VZ^^t:^'^oX^  with  the  spade  in 

turning  the  ground. 
Di»r'-»er,  (-g»^r,  77)  t.  One  that  digs. 
DlGAMMA-di-g*m'-ma,   t.    An    EoUc    letter 

having  tTe  power  S^F.  but  called  dlgamma  or  double 

O  ( i. «.  r)  from  iU  fonn.    ^ 
DIGASTRlC^dl-gas'-trick, 


Double-bellied ; 


UiUKAftl,  ar-grau,    ioa  ;  •.    a.  «««»-  ---^ 
I      (see  Di-,)  twoor  moro  letters  forons  soand,t»««JB 

rrBlGRESS,  d4-gT«asr,  105 :  ». «.  to  Hep^ 
or  part  off  into  a  new  rood ;  (see  Di- ;)  to  depart  ftrtj 
the  main  design  of  the  discourse  or  ariwacBii » 
wander,  to  expatiate,  to  deviate.  

Di-gre»'-sive,  105  :  a.  Tending  to  digress. 

Di-eres'-sive-ly,  ad,  Iii  the  way  of  dlgreswa. 

Di-gre*'-»ion,  (.gr«ih'-un,  147)  «.  A  v^^ 
vlating  from  the  main  design  of  a  discourse;  demu* 

Di-grey-f lou-al,  a.  DeviaUng  ttom  the  main  purp* 

DIGYNIAN,dT-gln'.^n,  146:  «.^  DooWy  fc- 

mlnlne:  (see  Di-;)  having  two  pistils,  [Bottu/J 

DlHEDRAL=dI-he'-Klral,a.  Having  iw»i^ 

To  DIJUDICATE,  dT-j'C5'-di-at*,t.a.^^ 

tinsuUh  between  in  the  capacity  of  a  judr-T**  ^'^• 
Di-jS'-di.ca''-/ion,  89 :  t.  Judicial  4istiact»i. 
DIKE=^iks,  ».  A  channel  to  leeelTe  wslsr.sdjkh; 

a  mound  to  hinder  inundations. 
To  Dike,  v.  a.  To  surround  with  a  dike. 
To  DILACERATE-di-iai'-*«r.iu,».*JJ«' 

asunder ;  (see  Di- ;)  to  rend ;  to  separate  by  fine* 
Di-lac'-er-a*'-/ion,  t.  A  rending  asunder. 
To  DILANIATE,  di-lan'4-Au,  v,  a,  To.twt 
Di-lan'-i-a"-/ion,  t,  A  tearing  to  piseea 
To  DILAPIDATE,  d^lV-^-dAte, r. li.  and-. 

To  BO  to  ruin ;  to  decay  .-net.  To  pall  ^0*° -V.,,. 
Di-lap'-i-da''-/ton»  89  :  t.  Ruin  or  decay.  eip««^J 

as  regards  the  edifices  of  an  ecelesiasticiil  btms 
Di-iap*'-i-da'-tor,  t.  One  who  eaoses  d«»y- 

To  DlLATE«di-latc',  v.  a,  and  n.  Tf  «^L: 
spread  out;  loenlarge.  to  t«Uaiflusfly*nd^g^''y 
Iifet:  To  widen ;  to  speak  largely  aajl  ta^^' 

Di  late',  a.  Expended,  dilated. 

Di-la'-t«r,  36  :  *.  One  who  dilates. 

Di-la'-tt)r,  38 :  t.  A  muscle  that  dilstes. 

Di-la'-/ion, «.   An  extending ;  delay. 

Di-la'-to-blr,  101  :  «.  Capable  of  f^a-^f^^^ 

Di.la'.ta.bil"..-ty.  84  :i.  C.p.bilityof  "^^ 

Dil'-o-ta^-liori,  86,  92,  89 :  f.   The  ^et  or  •»• 
diluting;  expansiou.  .  .^m 

Dil'^tor-y,(diM.tor.^92)-.  f^^ 
extending  the  time  in  whicfi  any  Ihtagii  dose.  »^ 

slow,  tardy. 
Dil'-a-tor-i-ly,  ad.  With  procrastinatten. 
^ Dil'-a-tor-i-ne«s,  «.  Stowness.  sluggi^neo. 

""^l  *.!»<•" Zifl\Z'^*  prmc.pl-  to  ^L  lb.  a«mt-f  rTer.  pr««l.  lb.  Dfctk.n.ry.  ^^^^ 

Fowels:  gatc'-^V.  clmp'-man:  pd-pi' .  M^:  g^:'flSi,i.e.jcw,bb:  ^^^^^^ 
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an  epiihet  applied  to  the  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw.- 
See  Ul- 
To  DIGEST,  dH«8t',  I.,  a,  and  «•.  Pr^»-7s'o^ 
carry  to  various  places  of  destination ;(S«.Du  .y^V^-^ 

^n^irfeuxxsrx^^^ 

Eerttrtrnie^oJi^'l^^^^^^^ 
^"J  plan  or  method;  to  receive -i^^^^^^j:;*".?;*;^ 
to  dts^e  a  wound  to  generate  it.  ciue:--»«.  foto 
prepaW  l^  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  or  by  heat . 
tosupimrule.  ,.  ,       .    .^..i 

Di-irei'-ttfr,  t.  He  that  digests;  a  medicine  to  assist 
S;f«tkm;  a  strong  vessel  for  reducing  bony  sub- 
stances by  heat  to  a  fluid  sUte. 

Di-Kes'-ti-blf,  a.  TTut  may  be  digested. 

Di-ges'-tive,  105:  a,  and  s.  Having  power  to 
caie  digestion;  capable  by  h^^V^^J^S^i^jto'ii^ 
due;  melliodiiinK.  adjusting:-*.  A  P'^pTf*^"  ^  "^ 

,    digestion  i  also  one  to  procure  •"PPI''^""":.^  ^    -- ^ 
Di-ges/'-*on,  (-j§st'.yun-j«st'-»hun,  147)  *.  ^^ 

act  or  prucei.  of  digesting ;  the  sUte  of  being  digested ; 
preiNiratiou  by  digesting. 
Di.ge»'./i.re,  (-tSrt,  147)  t.  Digestion.  [Harvey.j 
Di'-UKST,  (dV-j^st,  83)  f.  Generally,  that  which  has 
been  methodiid;  appropriately,  the  pandects  of  the 
^a  law;  al*o  an  arrnugemciu  of  <feci»ions  m  the 
Knglish  ^urU  of  Uw.  methodised  under  their  respec- 
tive heads.  ,.,.,.  r^,,   -i 
Dio'-E-RENT,  (did'-je-r«nt)  a.  Digestive.  [Oba.] 

To  DIGHT,  diU,  115  :  r.  a.  To  deck.  [Oba.3 


DIM 

DILECnON,  di-IMc'-«hao,  89 :  «.  Tha  m  of 

loving:  kindnsti. 
D*-L«T-TAJ«'-TE,  (d|.l«t-tin'-ti^  [Ital.]  170)  *. 
A  lot«r  of  the  ftM  arte.    In  the  ploiml  DUtttanti, 

DIL£MMA^dT-l£in'-inJy  #.  A  doable  auamption 
Ifruii^g  to  a  proof  eiilier  way ;  (cee  Di-;;  a  litaatioQ 
ia  vhieh  no  course  fhre  ftom  objection  U  open. 

DILIGENT,  dil'-^-g^Ot,  105  :  a.  Conctant  in ap. 

pBcatkHi.  anidnous ;  constantly  applied. 
DU'-i-gent-ly,  O//.  With  aMtdaily. 
Dil'-i-g<eDoe,  «.  Industry,  aasiduity. 
DILL=dTll,  «.    A  plant  with  pungent  teeds. 
DILUCID,dT-l'SS^-cTd,  a.  Lucid.  [Little  used.] 
T9  Ot^liZ-^i-date.  v.  a.  To  elucidate. 
T»  DILUTE,  d^V(Ztf,  109 :    r.  a.    LHenOly.  to 

wash,  bat  appropriately  to  make  liquid  or  thin ;  to  at- 

Imuate  by  tli«  admixture  of  other  parts ;  to  make  weak. 
DMarte',  a.  Thin,  attenuated.  dUuted. 
Dh-l^'ter,  s.  That  which  dUotea 
DhAt/'iionf  $.  A  making  of  any  thing  weak  or  thin  ; 

s  weak  liquid. 
Du,'-i;-sitT,  (dil'-a-^Qt,  92,  69)  a.  and  «.  Having 

the  power  to  attenuate  other  matter  >-t.  That  which 

thias  other  matter. 

w3»^""'&c. }  ^  "»*"  ^'"«^ 

DlM^^dim*  a-  Not  eeelng  clearly :  not  clearly  seen  ; 

obsenre.  not  Inminons,  somewhat  dark ;  dull  of  ap- 

n^hettsiocL. 
1o  Dim,  V,  a.     To  cloud,  to  make  less  bright,  to  ob« 


Dim -tsb>  a.  Somewhat  dim. 
Dior-ljf,  ad.  Not  with  quick  sight ;  obscurely. 
Dim'-oets,  «•  Dulness  of  sght ;  obscurity. 
D/MBLE;  dinZ-bl,  101 :  ».  A  dingle.  [Obs.] 

DIMENSION,  d^-mSn'-shun,  90 :  «.  That  which, 
htia^  measurad.  is  a  certain  length,  or  a  certain  lenttth 
and  bteadth.  o^  a  certain  lenictb.  breadth,  and  thick- 
a*» ;  all  these  together  are  the  df^iensiOBt  of  a  body  ; 
extent;  capacity. 

IVmecZ-sion-lesa,  o.  Boundless. 

D^-oten'-sive,  (-cTv,  152)  a.  Marking  bonndaries. 

Dt-oien'-ai-ty,  «.  Extent,  capacity. 

DIMETERaid?-m^t«r,  36  :  a.  Containing  two 
measures,  each  of  two  poetie  feet:  hence,  a  dimeter 
has  fisnr  feet 

To  DIMJDIATE,  di.mtd'4-4t«,  146  :  v.  a.    To 

divide  into  two  tqnal  parts. 
Di-mid'-f-a"-/ion,  89  :  $.  The  act  of  halving. 

r«  DIMINISH,  d^-roin'-uh,  105  :  v.  a.  and  n 
To  make  less  by  any  means;  to  imi>air:  to  lessen;  to 
^rsile : — aea.  To  grow  less ;  to  be  impaired. 

Di-akin'>isb'-a''bl«,  a.  That  may  be  diminished. 

DMniQ'-tsh-ing-ljft  ad.  In  a  manner  to  diminish. 

Di*iDio'-0-ent.  a.  Lenening.  [Little  used.] 

Df-ffiio'-o-tive,  105:  a.  and  s.  Small,  little: — f. 
That  which  has  the  property  of  diminishing;  a  word 
Ibrmed  to  express  littleness;  as  manikin,  a  little  man. 

D<-iilil/»u*kive-ljf,  ad.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

D^min'-u-tive-ness,  t,  Smollness,  littleness. 

DiM'-f-Nl/'-riON,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  making  leu  ; 
the  state  of  growing  less;  discredit,  loss  of  dignity, 
deigradatioo ;  In  architecture,  the  contraction  of  the 
^ametar  of  a  column  as  H  ascends. 

DIMI8II,  Ac.— See  under  Dim. 

To  DIM  IT,  dl-mtt',  t».  a.  To  allow  to  go  ;  also  to 

grant  to  farm.  [Out  of  u^se.l 
DhUisf'SloS,  (-mish'-un)  #.  Leave  to  depart. 

Dui'-ia^OR-r,  (-sor-^)  a.  Dismissing  to  another 
jarisdiction ;  giving  leave  to  depart. 


DIP 

DIMITY,  dW-^t^  105 :  «.   A  ilna  kind  of  Am 

tian.  or  cloth  of  cotton. 

DIMPLE,  dtm'-pl,  101 :  <.  A  small  cavity  or  d** 

pretslon  in  the  cheek,  chin,  or  other  part 
To  Dim -pltf,  V.  n.  To  sink  in  small  cavitlei. 
Dim'-plfd,  1 14  :  a.  Set  with  dimplct. 
Dim'- ply,  105  :  a.  Dimpled.  fUll  of  dlmplea. 

DlNasdin,  c.  A  load  noiae  ;  a  violent  and  continuad 

sound. 
To  Din,  V.  a.    To  stun  with  noiae ;  <o  imprest  with 

violent  and  continued  noise. 
To  DIN£=dine,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  eat  the  chief  meal 

of  the  day  :—aet.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  toaecommodato 

for  diuing. 
Dim'-njsu,  36  :  «.  The  chief  meal  of  the  day. 
Din'-nrr-time,  «.  The  time  of  dining. 

DINETICAL,   d^ndt'-l-cai,  105:  a.    Whirling 

round,  vc rliK<nons. 
To  DING^dm)^,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  dash  with  vb- 

lence ;  to  impress  with  force : — iiea.  To  bluster, 
d^  This  verb  is  regular;  Dumg  for  the  preteiit  beiftf 

ObJK>l«*tP. 

DlNG-D0NG=dtDg'-d6ng,  t.   A  word  hj  which 

the  sound  of  bells  is  imitated. 
DINGLE,  dTnj>-gl,  158,  101  :  #.    A  boUow  be- 

twcen  hills ;  a  dale. 

DINGLE-DANGLE,  ding"-gl-dang'.gl,  153, 
101:  0.  Carelessly  pendent. 

DINGY,  din'-j^  a.  Dark  ;  dim:  soiled,  fbul. 

Din'-gt-nes8,  «.  The  quality  of  being  dingy. 

DIN  NER,  &c— See  under  To  Dine. 

DlNT=sdint)  «•  A  blow,  but  in  this  sense  almost  ob- 
solete ;  the  mark  or  dent  made  by  a  blow ;  (compare 
Dent;)  violeoce.  force;  in  which  last  application  it  is 
worn  down  by  frequent  use  into  the  adverbial  phrase, 
hy  dint  of,  meaning  by  force  of. 

To  Dint,  V.  a.  To  mark  by  a  blow ;  to  dent 

DINUMERATI0N,dI-nA'-m«r.a"-8hun,  89 :  t. 

The  act  of  numbering  out  one  by  one. 

DIOCESE=d?-o-clce,  <.  Literally,  a  residence 
throughout,  (see  Dia*.}  the  eireoit  of  a  blsliop's  juris- 
diction. 

Di-ocZ-e-fan,  (dl-SaJ'-l-zan,  81,  92.  105,  151)  $. 
A  bishop  as  he  stands  related  to  his  own  clergy  or 
flock  '.—adj.  Pertaining  to  a  diocese. 

DIOPTRIC,  di-6p'-trick,  8S  :    la.    Affording   a 

DIOPTRICAL,  dT-6p^-tr^-cai,j  medium  for  the 

sight;  (see  Diu-;)  pertaining  to  dloptricn. 
Di-op'-tric8,  *,  pL     That  part  or  optics  which  treats 

of  the  rel^actloos  of  light  passing  through  different 

mediums,  as  air,  water,  or  glass. 
DIORAMA,  di'4-ra"-md,  #.    That  which  is  seen 

as  through  an  opening,  or  which  unfolds  u  landscape 

as  when  the  oloiids  break,  (see  Dia*,)  the  name  of  an 

exhibition. 

DIORISTIC,   di'4-ris'^-ttck,  a.    Limiting  or  de 

fining  throughout;  (see  Dia-;)  distinguishing. 
Di'-o-ri»m,  158:  *.  Refinition. 

D10RTHOSI8«d?-or-rto-'-8ui.  t.  A  making 
straight  throughout  the  parta  (See  Dia-.) 

7b  DlP=dTp,  t;.  a.  ana  n.  To  immerge,  to  put  Into 
any  fluid,  to  wet;  to  engage  In: — neu.  To  sink,  to  im- 
merge ;  to  enter  slightly ;  to  choose  by  chAnoe. 

Dip,  s»  A  depression  ;  the  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a 
surface ;  a  candle  made  by  dipping. 

Dip'-per,  S.  One  who  bathes  another  or  himself ;  a 
ladle. 

Dip^-ping-nee'-dlf,  *.  An  instrument  wMeh  showa 
the  inclination  of  the  magnet 

Dip'-chick,  s.  A  small  bird  that  dWes. 

DIPETALOUS,  dT-p5t'-a-lus,  120 :  a.  Having 
two  flower  leaves.— See  Di-. 

DIPHTHONG,  dip'.tfjong,  143:  #.    A  double 


The  aifn  =  b  uted  afler  modn  of  sptlllaf  tbnt  lukT*  no  irrsgoUritj  of  •ound. 

Cgmtonanti:  mlfsh-uo,  i.  e.  mission,  165:  vizb-dn,  i.  e,  vision,  165:  fttn,  166:  tfa^o,  166. 
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DIR 


DIS- 


•oond,  (see  Di-.)  or  tvo  yoweli  lo  uttrred  thai  they 

are  oomprehttoded  in  one  syllable. 
Diph'-tkon-gal,  (-fli5ng-gal)  a.  Having  the  nature 

of  a  diphthong. 
DIPHYLLOUS,di-fi!Mu8,163:  a.  Two-leared. 

DlPLOMA»d£-plo'-md,  t.  LiteraUy.  that  which 
i«  doubled  or  folded  up.  a  letter ;  a  writing;  conferring 
■ome  privilege  on  the  perton  to  whom  it  Is  directed. 

To  Di>pl(/-mate9  v,  a.   To  invest  with  a  privilege. 

Dl-Puy-MA-cr,  «•  The  art  or  practice  of  treating 
with  foreign  states  by  diplonias.or  letters  inUrchanged 
between  Uie  contracting  parties ;  the  customs,  rules, 
and  privileges  of  ambassadors;  a  body  of  envoys; 
political  canning. 

Di-plo'-ma-tisty  «.    One  skilled  in  diplomacy. 

Dip-lo-mat'^-ics,  t,  pi.  The  science  of  diplomas, 
or  of  ancient  writings,  literary  and  public  documents, 
letters,  decrees,  charters,  &c. 

Dip'-lo-niat'''-iCy  a.  Relating  to  diplomatics  ;  per- 
taining to  diplomacy;  having  the  character  or  quality 
of  diplomacy. 

DiPPER,  &C— See  under  To  Dip. 

DiPSAS=dTp'-s£aSy  «.  A  serpent  whose  bite  pro- 
duces a  mortal  thirst 

DIPTERAL=dTp'-tfr-al,  a.  Having  only  two 
wings. — See  Di-.  (.Entomol.] 

DIPTOTE=dTp'-tAu, «.  A  noun  with  two  caaes 
onlv.   All  nouns  in  English  are  diptotes. 

DIPTYCH,  dV-tick,  161:  $.  Uterally.  that 
which  is  double-folded;  a  public  register  of  men  who 
have  held  high  offices,  or  nave  become  celebrated  as 
saints  or  martyrs. 

DIRADIATION,  dT-rA'-di-a''-shun,  89 :  #.  The 
diffusion  of  rays  from  a  luminous  body. 

DiRE=:dire,  45  :  a.    Dreadful,  dismal,  monmfUL 

Dire'-ne88>  s.    Dismalness,  heinousness. 

Dire^'fuX,  117 :  a.    Terrible,  calamitous. 

Dire'-i'uUly,  ad.    Dreadfully,  terribly. 

Dire'-rvl-Qess,  t.    DreadfUness,  horror. 

DIRECT=d^-r^ckt',  a.  Straight,  not  crooked; 
not  oblique;  not  retrograde;  not  collateral;  appa- 
rently tending  to  some  end;  open,  not  ambiguous; 
plain,  express. 

To  Di-rect')  v,  a.  To  aim  or  drive  in  a  straight  line ; 
to  point  against  as  a  mark;  to  regulate,  to  adjust;  to 
prescribe  certain  measures;  to  order,  to  command. 

D<-rec'-tfr,  36  :  «.    He  or  that  which  directs. 

jyi'tect/'lv,  ad.  In  a  straight  line ;  immediately ; 
apparently ;  without  circumlocution. 

Di-rect'-ness,  g,    Straightness ,  tendency  to  a  point 

D>-rec'-tivei  a.  Having  the  power  of  direction; 
iofurming,  showing  the  way. 

Di-rec'-ZioDy  89 :  «.  Aim  nt  a  certain  point :  ten- 
dency of  motion  impressed  by  a  certain  impulse; 
order,  command,  prescription,  adjustment. 

Di-rec'-tor*  38:  «.  A  diiecter,  one  appointed  to 
transact  the  alTairs  of  a  trading  company;  one  con- 
stilted  in  cases  of  conscience;  an  instructor. 

Di-rec'- tress,  Di-rec'-trbr,  s,  A  female  director. 
The  latter  word  also  signifies  a  dirigent 

Di-rec'-tor-y^  a,  and  4;  Guiding,  commanding :— ». 
A  rule  to  direct ;  a  book  with  the  directions  or  addresses 
of  individuals  j  a  Imx^  published  in  the  grand  rebellion 
for  the  direction  of  religious  worship ;  a  board  of  di- 
rectors; the  supreme  cotincii  In  tlie  French  rcvolu- 
tiooary  government 

D«-rec-to'-rt-<il,  90 :  a.  Giving  direction :  pertaining 
to  a  directory. 

Dir'-i-oent,  (diK-^-jSnt,  129)  a.  and  «.  Direc- 
tive:—i.  The  line  along  which  the  lino  describent  is 
carried  in  the  generation  of  any  figure. 

DIREFUL,  &0-See  under  Dire. 
DIREMPTION,    di-rem'-ahun,    156,   89:   t. 
,    Separation.— See  Di-. 


DIREPTION,  dl-r^p'-shun,  89 :  «.  The  act  e{ 

snatching  tcom,  or  plundering.— See  Di-. 
DlRGEr=dergi,  35  :  «.    A  moumMdlUy ;  a  sosf 

of  lamentation. 
DIRIGENT.— See  under  To  Direct 
DIRK=derk,  35:  i.    A  kind  of  dagger. 
DlRK=derk,a.  Dark.  7b  <^ri,  to  darken.  [Speasrr.] 
DIRT=dert,  35 :  «.    Filth,  axcremeot,  mud,  miit; 

meanness,  aordidnesa. 
7b  Dirty  v.  a.    To  foul,  to  bemire. 
Dir'-ty,  a.    Foul,  nasty,  filthy.  suUied,  mean. 
Dir'-ti-Ijr,  ad.    In  a  dirty  manner. 
Dir^'ti-neas,  s*    Nastincss ;  meanness ;  sordidaus. 
To  Dir'-ty,  r.  a.    To  fonl.  to  soil;  to  disgrace,  to 

scandalise. 

DIRUPTION,  dT-rup'-shao,89:  t,  A  bontist 
or  breaking  asunder. — See  Di-t 

D1S-,  A  prelbc  etymologically  the  same  as  Di-,  whidi 
see.  It  commonly  signifies  privation  or  negation,  bat 
not  uniformly.  Among  the  words  which  b^gin  vitb 
this  prefix,  those  will  stand  distin^ished  whwh  seen 
to  receive  fh>m  it  a  peculiar  mraning,  as  well  as  Urate 
which  happen  to  stand  at  the  head  of  several  otbn». 
As  to  the  pronunciation  of  thb  prefix,  the  1  is  noTocsl 
ifthAaocentprimary  or  secondary  is  on  the  tyUsbU; 
but  if  the  next  syllable  be  accented,  and  begin  witht 
real  vowel  (not  n)  or  a  vood  consonant  the  i  ii 
sounded  x,  unless  the  word  is  connected  with  a  prin* 
cipal  word  in  which  the  s  is  unvocal;  lor  in  sudi  cue 
the  derivative  follows  its  principal. 

7b  DiS*A'-BLfi,  151,  101 :  w.  a.  To  depritc  of 
force,  to  weaken ;  to  hinder  from  action ;  to  itoDsir ;  to 
diminish}  to  deprive  of  usef\iilnesfl;  to  exciode  u 
wanting  proper  qualifications. 

Dif-a'-ble-ment, ».    Disability.  [Bacon.] 
Dis'-a-bil^-i-tj',  84  :  ».    Want  of  power,  weakne*: 

want  of  qualifications  for  a  purpose ;  legal  iapediacaL 
7b  DISABUSE,  dV^-buze'',    137 :  v.  a.  To 

undeceive;  to  set  fWxn  a  mistake;  to  set  right 
7b  DlSACCOMMODATE  =  dT8'.«c-com*-iiHr 

date,  V.  a.    To  put  to  inconvenience. 
Dis'-ac-com'-mo-da"-/M)n,  89 :  «,   The  itste  of 

being  unfit  or  unprepared. 
7b  Dih'-ac-corij",  37 :  v,  a.   To  reftase  conieBt 

[Spenser.] 
7b  Dis'-AC-cus"-TOM,  18:  v.  a.  To  destroy  a  hahiL 

DISADVANTAGE  «dT9'-«d-vXn"-tAgt,  99: 1. 
Loss;  injury  to  interest ;  diminution ;  unpr^psredon*. 

7b  Di8'-ad-van"-tage,  v,  a.  To  injure  in  intereit. 

Di8'-ad-van-ta".gw«8,  (-j'us,  147.  120)  90:  «. 
Contrary  to  interest  or  convenience ;  unfavourable. 

Di8'-ad-van-ta"-groir»-ljr,  ad.  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  interest  or  convenience. 

Dis'-ad-van-U^'-geoM-ness,*,  Contrariety  to  profit; 
mischief:  loss.  . 

DISADVENTUROUS,  di«'-ad-v«n''-W-r««. 
147:  A.    rnhappy:  unprosperpus.  [Obs.] 

To  DlSAFFECT=dW-af-f5ct'',  v.  .1.  To  fiU  with 
discontent:  to  dislike;  to  disdain;  to  disorder. 

Dis'-af-fec^-ted,  a.  Not  disposed  to  leal  or  affectioo : 
not  disposed  to  view  favourably. 

Dis'-af-fec"-ted-ly,  ad.    In  a  disaffected  manner. 

Dis'-af-fw/'-ted-nesa,  «.  The  quaUty  of  being  dis- 
affected. 

Di8'-af-fec"-/ion,  90 :  «.  Dislike ;  want  of  teal  fcr 
the  government ;  disorder;  bad  constitution. 

7b  Dii,'-AF-FiRM",  (-ferm,  35)  r.  a.   To  deny. 

Di«'-af-fir"-ni«nce,  «.    ConftttatUm ;  negation. 

7b  Di8'-af-kor"-kst,  129:  v.  a.  To  thiow  open 
or  reduce  a  fbrest  to  cnmmon  ground. 

To  DlSAGREE=dW-a-gr5*",  v,  n.  To  dUfer. 
not  to  be  the  same ;  to  differ  in  opinion ;  to  be  in  > 
state  of  opposition. 

Di8'-a-gree''-ment,  s.    Difference;  dtaslmilitadi. 
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DiZ-A-gree^'-tf-blf^  101 :  a.  Cootrmry;  unsuitable; 

unfdeannf :  oflfemive. 
fM-'Or^r^-aSlf,  ad.    In  a  dingreeable  manner. 

I>w^-a-gree^-«-ble-ne«s,  «.    Unsoitableneis  j  cou. 
tmriety;  nnpleajantneas ;  offennvenets. 

To  DISALUEGE,dV-aHeegt",103:  v,a.  To 

alienate  from  allegiance.  [Milton.] 
To  Dis'-^LrLOw",  31 :  v,a,  and  ii.    To  refbse  per- 

miasion ;  to  deny  the  anthcmty  of;  to  consider  as  un- 

iavfol ;  to  censure  by  a  posterior  act  >— imm.  To  reftise 

permtsaion.  not  to  grant 
Dis'-al-low"-a-ble,  101 :  a.    Not  allowable. 
Dts'-«l-Iow"-«nce,  s.    Prohibition. 
To  Dia^'ALrL\",  V.  a.    To  disjoin.  [Milton.] 

7«  Dis-Ajv'-CHOR,  (dtx-rang'-cor,  151,  158,  161, 

38)  v.a.   To  drive  from  her  anchor. 
To  Dis-AN^-^-MATE,  151 :  «.  a.  To  deprive  of  life,  to 

diacoaxmge,  to  deject. 
Dw-aD^-i-ina"-/<oo,  89 :  «.    Privation  of  life. 
n  DISANNUL,  dw'-aii-nul",  v.  a.    To  annul. 

Tb«  prefix  is  merely  intensive.— See  Di-. 
Di/-«n-nul''-inent ».    Annulment. 

roDlSAPPAREL-dW-ap-par"-^!,  v.  a.  To 

strip  of  raiment 
To  Dis'-.fP-p«Aii",  103,  41 :  v.  m.    To  be  lost  to 

yiaw ;  to  vmnish  ttam  sight;  to  fly ;  to  go  away. 
Ki^-«p-pcar^-€mce,  *.    An  end  of  appearance. 

To  DISAPPOINT^^dW-ap-point",  29:  v.  a.  To 
defeat  of  expectation ;  to  balk ;  to  deprive  or  bueave  of. 
I>is^-<ip-pouit"-inent, «.    Defeat  of  hopes. 

To  DISAPPROVE,  dV-ap-prCev",  107:  v.  a, 
Tb  dislike,  to  oensnre ;  not  to  confirm  by  concurrence : 
ton^ect 

Dii^af>-pro*-val, «.    Disappiobatbn,  dblike. 

D»^-pro-ba'-tor-y,  129,  105:  a.    ConUinlng 

^Bi^robation;  tending  to  disapprove. 
Dii-4f/-pro-ba"-/ioll,  «.    Censure,  condemnation. 
Tf  Dis-AWatf,  151,  35 :  V.  a.    To  spoil  or  divest  of 

sms;  to  deprive  of  any  thing  injurious. 
To  Disf'A^RAVQtff,  (-raxn^i,   111)   v.  a.    To 

nsettle ;  to  put  out  of  order. 
lW-airrange''-meot, «.    Disorder,  conftision. 
7e Dis'-^r-kaV,  v.  a.    To  undress;  to  discomfit 

to  nmt  to  overthrow. 
D»i^<ir-ray",  s.    Disorder,  cunfasion  ;  undress. 
DIS.\STER=dT«-fiuj'-t<rr,  151,  11,  36:   «.    The 

Uwtor  stroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet;  mishap; 

Misery. 

To  Dis-as'-ter,  v.  a.    To  blast,  to  aflUct 
Dis-as'-trotfs,  120:  a.    Unlucky;  calamitous. 
Dw-ay-troKS-Iy,  ad.    Calamitously. 
l)i*-ai/-trM«-ncw, ».    Colamitousness. 

To  DlSAUTHORIZE,diz-4«/-tt5r-lze.  151 :  v.a. 
To  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 

To  Dii'-^-voLCii",  31,  63  :  v.  a.  To  retract  pro- 
fession. *^ 

To  Dis'.^-TOw",  V.  a.  To  disown ;  to  deny  know- 
Wifeot 

Dii'-«-vow^-^l,  Dis'-a-vow^-ment,  t.    Denial. 

To  Dis-bakd',  151 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  dismiss  IVom 
military  service;  to  break  up  an  army;  to  dismiss 
ftwn  service  :-~»eu.  To  retire  from  military  service ;  to 
bsdindvcd. 

ToDiS-UARsf,  151 :  »  «.  To  strip  off  the  bark.  Pope 

Mrs  it  fi>r  To  Debark  or  Disembark. 
To  Di^'Brn-UBYtT,  (-ietv,  103,  189)  v.  a.    Not 

to  eedit.  not  to  hoki  true. 

D«'-be-l*ev^-er,  s.    One  who  reftases  belief. 

Dii'-be-IiVf  %  #.    Refusal  of  credit. 

To  D19-BBNCI1',  151,  63:  V.  a.  To  drive  fiom  a 
sest 

To  Dx»«RAllOA^  V.  a.    To  break  off,  as  a  branch. 


DIS- 

1h  DiS-BUD  ,  151  :  V.  a.    To  take  away  buJs. 

To  DlA-BUa'-D£N. — See  four  words  lower. 

To  D15-BURSK',  151,  153:  v.a.    To  take  ttom  tlie 

purse ;  to  pay  out  as  money,  to  spend. 
Dis-bur'-ser,  «.    One  that  disburses. 

Dix-burse'-ment,  «.    Act  of  disbursing;  the  sum 

disbursed. 
7b  Dis-bur'-thkn,  (-llln,  114)  v.  a.  and  it.   To 

ease  of  a  burthen,  to  unload ;  to  disencumber  or  clear; 

to  throw  off  as  a  burthen: — neu.  To  ease  the  mind. 
(O*  It  is  very  commonly  but  less  properly  spelled  Dis. 

burden. 

To  Di9-CAt'-CR-ATB,  (-shi-ite,  147)  v.  a.  To  put 

off  the  shoes  or  sandab. 
Dia-car«-ce-a'*-/ioD,  150 :  t,  A  pulling  off  the  shoes. 
To  Dis-CAw'-Dr,  V,  n.    To  dissolve,  to  melt 
7b  Dis-Card',  v.  a.    To  throw  out  of  the  liand  such 

cards  as  are  useless;  hence,  to  dismiss  firom  service  or 

employment 

Di8-car'-natk,  a.    Stripped  of  flesh. 

7b  Dis-casr',  (-cace,  152)  v.  a.  To  strip,  to 
undress. 

Dis'-cBp-TA'^-riOK,  89  :  *.    A  dispute. 

DiaT-cep-ta'-tor,  38 :  t,    A  decider,  an  umpire. 

To  DISCERN,  diz-zern',  151 :  v,  a,  and  n.  To 
descry,  to  see ;  to  judge;  to  have  knowledge  by  com- 
parison, to  distinguish: — meu.  To  make  m»tioction; 
to  have  judicial  cognizance. 

DU-cef -ner,  36  :  9,    One  fliat  discerns ;  a  judge. 

Di^-cem'-ing,  a,  and  s.  Judicious,  knowing:— «. 
the  power  of  distinguishing. 

Di»-cern'-ing^Iy,  ad,   Judkiously. 

Dit-c#»rn'-ment,  a.    Judgement;  power  of  distin* 

gnishins. 
Di>*eern  -i-blf,  a.    Discoverable.  percepUble. 
Dit-cern'-r-bly, adl    Perceptibly;  apparently. 
Di#-cern'-i-blr-nes8,  #.   Vislbleness. 
To  DISCERP=di8-8erp',  35:  t».  a.    To  tear  in 

pieces,  to  break ;  to  separate,  to  select  [Uttle  used.] 
Dia-cerp'-/ion,  89  :  *.    The  act  of  puUing  to  pieces. 
Di»-cerp'-t»-ble,  a.    Frangible,  separable. 
K>  This  word  and  its  derivative,  Discerpttbility,  ought 

to  have  been  Discerpible,  fee.,  that  is,  they  ought  to 

have  been  derived  from  the  verb  and  not  the  noun. 

DISCESSION,  di8-s«sh'-un,  147:  *.  Departure. 

7b  DISCHARGE=dTs-chargi',  t*.  a.  and  n.  To 
disburthen,  to  unload;  to  disembark;  to  give  vent  to. 
to  let  fly,  to  let  off;  to  clear  a  debt  by  pa}-ment ;  to 
set  free  from  obligation ;  to  clear  fh>m  an  accusation; 
to  perfbrm,  to  execute;  to  pot  away ;  to  divest  of  any 
office  or  emplojrment:  to  dumiss;  to  release;  to  emit: 
—aea.  To  dismiss  itself;  to  break  up. 

Ditt-charge', «.  Vent:  exploebn ;  dismission;  release; 
ransom:  payment;  execution. 

Dis-char^-ger,  ».    He  that  diwharges. 

Dia-cijvct',  (-stnekt,  158)  a.    Ungirded. 

To  Dift-ciNiy,  (-8innd)  v,  «,    To  divide,  to  cut 

DISCIPLE,  dis-sT'-pl,  101  :  «.  a  ^hoUr,  one 
that  professes  to  receive  instruction  from  another ;  a 
fblk)wer  in  doctrine. 

7b  Dis-ci'-pir,  v.  a.  To  teach,  to  bring  up.  Spenser 
and  Milton  use  it  in  the  contracted  form  To  DW-pte. 

Dis-ci'-ple-ship,  #.  The  state  or  Amction  of  a 
disciple. 

Dig'-ci-pline,  (dV-se-plin,  105)  #.  Education, 
instruction ;  rule  of  government:  order;  military  regu- 
lation :  a  stain  of  subjection ;  any  thing  taught  art, 
science ;  punishment  chastUement  external  mortifi- 
cation. 

7b  Dis'-ci-pli'ne,  v,  a.   To  educate ;  to  regulate  ;  to 

punish  ;  to  advance  by  instruction. 
Dis'-ci-pl  in-<i-bl^,  a.    Capable  of  instruction. 
Di8'-ci--plin-a-ble-ne88,  t.  Capability  of  instruction. 
Dis'-ct-pUn-ant,  «.    One  of  a  strict  religious  order. 
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Dis'-ci-pl  in-a^-n-on,  90, 41 :  a.  and  #.  Pertaining 
to  diicipline :— «.  One  who  rules  or  teochei  with  strict- 
ness ;  a  puritan  or  presbyterian. 

Dis'-ct-plin-ar-y)  a.    Pertaining  to  diseipliDe. 

To  DlSCLAIM=dt8-cla\in',  v.  a.  To  disown,  to 
deny  any  knowledge  of;  to  renounoe. 

Dis-claim'-^r,  36 :  «•  One  that  disdaiiM  t  la  law, 
a  plea  eontatning  an  mcpress  denial  <u  reftisaL 

To  Dift-CLOSR^  (cloz<,  137)  v.  a.  To  uBoorer*  to 
open ;  to  rereal,  to  tell ;  to  hatch.  It  may  be  net 
i»ith  as  a  noun. 

Di8-clo'-«er,  (-Zf  r)  J.    One  that  discloses. 

Dis-clo'-n/re,  (-ah'oor,  147}  *,  Diaoorcry ;  a  re- 
vealing. 

Dis-citr-tton,  (-crscr-zhun,  109)  s.    Emission. 

DISCOID. — See  under  Disk  after  all  words  in  Dis-. 

r©  DISCOLOUR,  dts-cul'-ur,  116,120,140: 
o.  a.  To  change  from  the  natural  hue,  to  Htain. 

Dis-cor-or-a^-Zion,  191, 89 : ».  The  act  of  changing 
the  colour;  change  of  colour;  stain,  dye. 

To  DISCOMFIT,  di»-cum'-fit,  116  :  v.  a.    To 

rout,  to  defeat,  to  conquer,  to  vanquish. 
Du-Oom'-fit>  «.    Rout,  defeat,  overthrow. 

Dw-com'-fi-ftfre,  (-tikn,  147)  «.   Defeat 

DISCOMFORT,  dis-cum'-fort,  116,  38:  *. 
Uneasiness,  sorrow,  melancholy. 

To  Dia-com'-fort,  v.  a.    To  griere,  to  sadden. 

Dis-Com'-for-ta-ble,  a.  Uncomfortable;  discom- 
forting. [Little  used.] 

To  Dis'-coM-MEND  ,  (-com-iflefld',  18)  t>.  a.   Tj 

blame. 
Di8'-coiii-meil''-d(r,  36 :  f.    A  censnrer. 
Dis  -com-men^-da-blff,  a.    Censurable. 
DiB'-com-men''-da-ble-Des8,  $,   Blomableness. 
Dis'-cotn-men-da'  -/ion,  89 :  «.    Blame,  reproaeh. 
To  Dis'-com-mooe'',  18 :  v.  a.    To   put  U>  incon 

venience;  to  molest.    To  Ditcommodate,  which  would 

have  been  a  better  word«  is  met  with  only  in  old 

authors. 
Dii^-com-m(r-dt-o»8,  90,  105,  120i  a.    Incon. 

venlent;  troublesome.  [Not  in  good  modem  use.] 

Dis'-com-mod^-i-ty,  t,    Ihconvenience.  [Bacon.] 
To  Dis-COM^-MON,  V.  a.    To  deprive  o(  the  right  of 
common;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  a  place. 

To  Dii'-coM-POSfc",  (-com-pozt',  18,  137)  v.  a. 
To  disorder,  to  unseUle.  to  ruffle ;  to  disturb  the  temper ; 
to  offend. 

Di8'-coni-po''-n<re,  (-zh*oor,  147)  «.  Disorder; 
perturbation)  disagreement  of  parts. 

7b  Dis'-coN-cKRT^,  35 :  v.  a.  To  unsettle  thu 
mind;  to  disturb;  to  break  as  a  scheme,  to  defeat  a 
machination. 

Di»'-cON-FORM'*'-l-Trj  105:  «.    Want  of  agreement 

Di8'-coN-ORa*'-/-Tr,  109:  #.    Inconsistency. 

To  Dis'-OON-NECI'^,  f>,  a.    To  break  the  ties  of. 

Dis'-con-necT-Zion,  89:  «.    Separation. 

DlSCONSOLATE=dT»-c5n'-8i.lAtt,  a.  Void  of 
comfcwt,  hopeless,  sorrowAil,  melancholy. 

Dl»-con'-80-Iate-ljry  od.    Comfortlessly. 
Dis-con'-so-Iate-ness,  i.   The  state  of  being  discon. 
solate.    Discontotation  is  found  only  in  old  authors. 

DI8CONTENT«di8'-con-t«ntr,  *.  and  a.  \<raht 
of  content;  uneasiness;  one  who  is  discontented:— a. 
Discontented. 

To  Di»'*con-tent",  v,  a.    To  dissatisfr. 

Dis'-cou-teD''-ted,  a.    Dissatisfied ;  nneasy. 

Di«'-con-ten'*-ted-ly,  ad.  In  a  diwontented  manner. 

Dis'- con-ten"- ted-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  dis- 
content. 

Dig'-con-tent"-ment,  t.    The  state  of  discontent 

To  Dis'-con-tin"-ub,  109 


Dally,  to  kM  the  oobeileii  of  parts;  nflM  MMndy.ti 
cease : — act.  To  leave  off;  to  make  an  end  sC 
Diil'-con«tin'^*ii-ance,  A    Aeeaahig:  diisoii8aili|k 
Dis'-con-tin'^-a-otft,  a*    Broken  off;  iepaialsd. 
DisT-con-ti-Ra^-i-ty,  84 :  «.    Dinnlty  of  psrlL 
Difi('-con-tin'-a-a^-/ion,  «.    Dimptfcm  of  parta 
DISCORD»dV-€i«rd,  37 :  t.  Disagieemit^ 
position,  mutual  anger;  difference  or  cuoirarietri/ 
qualities,  particularly  of  sounds ;  a  eomMaatioB  tfit 
agreeing  sounds. 

To  Dis-cord',  83 :  v.  ».    To  dkagrte ;  Ml  ts » 

with. 
Difl-cor'-dant,  a*    InconsisteBt:  faibamionknii 
Dis-cor'-dant-ljf,  ad.    In  a  di«eordant  maanet. 
Dis-cor'-danoe,  12: 1  «.  Disagreement;  oppaiaiiH: 
Db-cor'-dan-cy,        j  incoaaistency. 
DISCOUNT^^dfa'-^ownt,*.  That  which  iieodiM 

back,  or  reminded  in  a  bargain ;  a  dedaetioB  seeordaf 

to  the  rate  or  interest  for  money  advanced  beiiDrriiaDi; 

an  allowance  made  on  a  debt  not  yet  doe  ia  mitt  to 

receive  the  money  fat  the  same. 
To  Dia-count',  83 :  v.  a.    To  eonnt  hsek;  Is  aM 

discount;  to  advance  money  on,  with  the  dedodira^ 

a  discount 
S^  The  accent  is  proper,  but  in  the  meresotik  vtiiU 

the  verb  is  very  commonly  made  to  bear  the  is&i 

accent  as  the  noun,  (ffl.) 
DiB-counf-er,  «.    One  that  leads  on  diseomt 
Di8-countf-a«blr,  a.    That  may  be  discotnisd. 
To  Dit-ooDif'-TB-Kjif CB,  V,  d.    To  diieooitp;  to 

abash ;  to  put  to  sham«. 
Dis-coun'-te-nance,  «*    C«ld  treatment 
DiaHX>UD'-te-naii-oer,  «•    One  who  distannfM. 

To  Di8-coi7E'-AOB,  (-cur'-igt,  120, 129,  W)  r.* 
To  denrets,  to  deprive  of  confidence;  to  detri;to 
diasnade* 
Dis-cour'-a-ger,  2,  36 :  «.    One  that  diteMtH^ 
Dis-coif  K-age-meot,  «.    The  act  of  deterriui  or  *• 

pressing  hope ;  the  cause  of  depression  <a  fetf' 
DISCOURSE,  dw-co'uret,  47,  153:  ».  «•«< 
of  the  undersUnding  by  which  it  passes  trm  F'^'^ 
to  consequences ;  conversation,  mutual  iolercoBn* « 
language:  effusion  of  language,  talk;  a  t^ao**.  * 
dissertation. 
To  Dis-courae',  v,  n.  and  a.    To  convene,  to  w. 
to  relate ;  to  treat  upon  in  a  solemn  or  set  tBtfW: 
reason :— art.  [Shake.]  To  treat  of;  to  disco*;  to»°^ 
DiB-cout'-seTt  36 :  t.  A  speaker,  a  disseilito- 
Dis-cowr'-siVe,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Discursive.  ^^^ 
Dis-cur'-sive,  a.    Proceeding  by  regular  1"^, 
from  premiaes  to  consequences ;  argiunenlatire;  i«"' 
ing  here  and  there ;  roving ;  desultory. 
Di8-cur'-sive-ly,  ad.    By  due  gradation  of  argwwsi^ 
Dia-cur'-sive-ness,  «.    Due  gradation  of  argt»»«»»- 
Dis-cur'-sor-y,  129,  18:  a.    ArgumeotaL 
DISCOURTEOUS,  dis-co'urt-yus,  47, 146,14/' 

a.  Uncivil,  uncomplusant. 
Dig-cowrt'-eoKS-ly,  ad.   Uncivilly,  mdely. 
Dis-covrt'-ship,  t.    Discourtesy.  [Obs.] 
Dis^nr'-teHiy,   (-cnf-tt^  120,  1*2)  i.  ^ 

civility;  rudeness.  .  ,  „■ 

DISCOUS.— See  under  DUk  after  sll  wonla  to  Djj^ 

To  DISCOVER,  dit^u/'^rr,  U6,  36:  t.J.  IJ 

terally.  to  uncover;  to  slwnr.  to  disclose,  *«  WJ  ^ 

light;  to  make  visible;  tomake  known;  to w^' 

espy;  to  detect  «--Aia£ 

Dia-cov'-er-^fr,  «.    One  that  finds  out  aoiw»»» 

which  existed,  but  was  not  known ;  also,  •»?[; 
Dia-cov'-oo-bU,  a.    That  may  be  diaeofersd .   r 
parent,  exposed  to  view.  wMa; 

Dis-cov'-er-y,  «.  The  act  of  finding  •»?  "*°<  "^"^ 

the  thing  discovered ;  the  act  of  revealwg. 
Dis-oov'.er-/«re,  (-t&re,  147)  *.   Staia  of  ^J 
released,  or  of  being  free  firom  coverture,  u»"  - 


V.  n.  and  a.    Origi 
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Utef  •  Mfta^bK  or  a  widovj  [L«W{]  diMovtiyi  da- 
ooaemeai 

IMSCREDiT^dts-crJkl'-it,  «.    Want  of  ei«dit; 

igaouuQy,  rapraaoh*  dkuxmce. 
7^  Dta-cred'-it,  o.  a.    To  dAprire  of  credibility ;  to 

dismce,  to  nuJu  leas  reptttiU>le;  to  distruft;  not  to 

crediL 

Dis-CTe<K-it-«-ble,  101 :  a.    Disreputable. 

DlSCREET=dL9-cret(^a.  UteraUy  wparate,  but 
appropriately  in  this  mode  of  »peUing.  wary*  prudent, 
eautiouai:  modest,  not  forward. — Compare  Discrete 
kmer. 

Db-creetf-ljfy  ad,    Pmdenlly ;  caatioiuly. 

Db-creet'-neu,  «•    Discretion. 

Dts-citBr'-iON,  (-crSsh'-uD,  89,  92)  t,  Pmdence, 
kaowWdse  to  gorem  or  direct  one's  self  i  wise  manage* 
meat  I  liberty  of  acting  at  pleasure ;  literally,  diirjnnc- 
tfott,  separatiao,  bat  in  this  sense  little  used. 

Dli*erer-«oil^li  a.    Left  to  dlsctitton  or  dioice. 

Db-crel'-ioii-al-ljf,  ad.    At  pleasore,  at  choice. 

Uka-cret'-ion-^T'tf,  a.    Left  to  discretion. 

mSCR£PANT»dV-cri-paDt,  a.  Jarring,  dis. 
sfiimng;  difforent. 

Dir-cre-ponce,  12:  1  «.  Diflerenee,  disagreement; 

Db'-cre-pan-i^,        '  contrariety. 

DISCRETE=di»-creit^  a.  Separate,  distinct,  not 
oooerete;  not  eontianed ;  disjunctive. 

Dis-cre^-tiVe,  105 :  a.    DisJunctiTe ;  noting  separa- 
tion or  opposition;   a  discretive  proposition  is  that 
vUefa  is  opposed  to  another  by  means  of  btU,  though 
fd,  ke.,  which  are  called  discretive  conjunctions. 

Ois-cre'-ii  ve-ljf,  ad,    tn  a  diseretive  manner. 

Du-CSBI^-/Qf!«,  &C — See  above  nnder  Discreet* 

re  DISCRIMINATE,  dt8-crTm'4-niu,  105 1 
e.  0.  and  ••  To  mark  with  notes  of  diflferenee  \  to  dis- 
tiftCBttb  by  certain  tokens ;  to  select  or  separate : — ntu, 
Tsnake  a  distinction. 

Db-erim'-fr-nate,  tt.    Distinguished.  [Bacon.] 

Di»<riii/-f-nate-ly,  a^   Distinctiy. 

D»-criin'-i-nate-neu,  «•    Marked  dilTerence. 

I^-crim^-e-Da'-tive,  a.    That  makes  a  mark  of 

^nction,  characteriitical ;  that  observes  distinction. 
D4-crim''-4-na'-tave-ly,  ad.  With  discrimination  or 

istoiction. 
Dis<riii/-i-na''-/i<)n,  89:  t.    The  foculty  of  dis- 

tiagnishiDg ;  the  state  of  being  distinguished ;  dis- 

tiaetioa  t  the  marks  of  distinction. 
DM-crim'-t-Do-bl^,    101  :    a.    Distinguishable   by 

oQtward  marks  or  tokens. 
Dis-CRiU'-i-N Oirs,  120 :  a.  Having  nice  difTorences 

betvc«a  eaflrty  and  danger,  hazardous,  [Harvey.] 

D18CUBITORY,di9-cu'-bi-tor-^,  105, 129, 18 : 

c  Fitted  to  the  posture  of  leaning. 
Dis-cain'*beD»cy,  s.    The  act  of  leaning  at  meat 

n  DISGULPATE=dT§-cul'-pite,  v,  a.   To  c». 

enlpate,  which  is  in  better  use. 
To  Du-cum'^oer,  36:  V,  a.    To  disencumber. 

DISCURSION,  du-cur'^buD,  «.  A  running  or 

tUBbiinc  in  different  ways. 
Dis-CUR^SJVB,  &C. — See  nnder  Discourse. 
Dis-cui^'-RBNT,  a.  Not  current.  [Obs.] 
DISCUS.— See  nnder  Disk  after  all  words  in  Dis-. 

To  DISCUSS«dii-CUMf,  V.  a.  Literally,  to  shake 
in  pieces,  or  eoparato  by  shaking:  hence,  in  medicine, 
to  disperse  or  scatter;  but  appnmriately  auf^com* 
moniy.  to  examine  or  dear  by  oisquisition. 

H^rOi^'^eT,  36  :  «.  He  that  discusses. 

IHi-cas''Stve,  105 :  a.  and  t.  Having  the  power  to 
doenss,  or  disperse  tumors: — f.  A  medicine  to  dis- 
petse  tnmoTB.  a  diiciltienL 

Dis-cu'-fieDt,  f-sh'^nt,  147)  a,  and  t.  Dis- 
persing motbia  itaatter: — t.  A  medicine  to  disperse 
tanon. 


To  DISDAIN,  dti-diin',  151 :  «.  a,  a&d  m.  T« 
scorn ;  to  consider  as  unworthy  of  one*t  chaiaeter  ;— 
neu.  To  scorn;  to  grow  impatient  or  angry. 

Dis-dain',  «.  Contempt ;  scorn,  indignation. 

Dis-dain'-fMl,  117:  a,  Haughtfi  scomAiL 

Dit»dain'-ftf  l-ly,  ad,  Conteaptnously,  hooghtUy. 

Di*-dain'-f»l-ne88, ««  Haogh^  scorn. 

DISEASE,  dt<-e^,  151  s  «#  Dtstenperi  malady. 

7b  Di«-eaw',  v,  a.  To  afflict  irith  disMMj  to  infeet 
to  make  uneasy. 

Du-eaZ-ed-ness,  A  Sickness,  morbidness. 

Dit-eate'-ftfl,  117 :  a.  Abounding  with  disease,  pro- 
ducing disease. 
Dit-ease'-ment.  i,  Troubte,  inconvenience. 
Dis-EDOBo',  114:  a.  Blunted,  made  dulL 

7b  Dis'-BM-BARK^.  «.  a,  and  n.   To  land  [troops] 

firom  a  ship : — netL  To  land. 
Dis'-^m-bark^-ment,  t.  The  act  of  disembarking. 

Dis-em-bar«a'-Mon  is  used  with  the  same  meaning. 
To  Dis'-EM-BAit''-iU88,  V,  0,  To  free  frotn  clog. 

Dis'-em-bar^-rast-ment,  i.  Freedom  from  per- 
plexity. 

7b  Di8'-bm-bit"-T£R,  V,  a.  To  free  from  bitterness. 

To  DlB'-BM-BOiZ-r,  V.  a.  To  free  from  flesh  or  the 
body;  to  discharge  from  militar)'  inoorporation. 

Di8'-^m-bod"-i>d,  114:  a.  Divested  of  the  body; 
separated,  no  longer  inoorporatod. 

To  Dis'-bm-boque",  (-bogm)  v,  a,  and  n.  To 
pour  out  or  discbarge  at  the  month,  as  a  stream ;  to 
vent,  to  eject: — a««.  To  gain  a  vent ;  to  flow. 

Dis'-^m-bogae^'-ment,  t.   The  discharge  of  waters 

into  the  ocean. 
Difi'-BM-Bos^'-ouEo,  (-bSz'-omd,   107,  151,  18, 

114)  a.  Separated  from  the  bosom.  [Young.] 

7b  Di!/-BM-BoW-BL,  V.  (T.    To  take  out  the  bowels 

of;  to  draw  from  the  bowels. 
T\>  Di8 -em-broil'^  v.  a.  To  free  from  conAislon. 
7b  Di8'-en-a''-ble,  V,  a.  To  deprive  of  power. 
7b  Dis'-EN-CHANi^,  V.  a,  Tofr«efrom  enchantment 
7b  Di8'-bn-cdm''-bsr,  v,  a.  To  disburthen.  to  ex- 

onerate,  to  free  from  obstruction. 

Dis'-en-cum^'-branoe,  $,  Freedom  from  encnm- 
brance. 

To  Dj8'-BN-aAaB",  «.  a,  and  n.  To  separate,  to  ex- 
tricate, to  clear ;  to  free  from  what  stronf^ly  detains 
the  attention  :—neu.  To  set  one's  self  free  from. 

Dis'-en-gaged'',  114:  a.  Vacant,  at  leisure. 

Dii'-^n-gaged^-ness,  s.  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
engaged; freedom  from  pressing  business ;  disjunction. 

Di8'-en-gage"-nient, «.  Release  from  any  engage, 
gageroenl  or  obligation;  freedom  of  attention ;  vacancy. 

7b  Dis'-BN-No''-BL£,  101 :  v,a.  To  degrade. 

7b  Dis'-Kif-Ror.x/^  (-role,  116)  v.  a.  To  erase  or 
remove  out  of  a  roll  or  list. 

7b  Dw'-BN-TAy-aL*,  158,  101:  v,  a.  To  un- 
ravel; to  set  free  from  impedimenta;  to  disengage. 

Dig^-en-tan^-gle-ment,  i.  An  unravelling. 

7b  Dia^'MM'THRAiJ'. — See  To  DisintiiraL 

7b  Du'-EN-rHROXs'^  v,  a.  To  dethrone. 

7b  Di«'-EN-Ti^-TLB,  101 :  ».  a.  To  deprive  of  title. 

7b  Dib'-bn-TRANcb'',  v.  «.  To  awaken  from  a  trance. 

7b  Dis'-B-spouflfBi",  (-spowi,  137)  v,  a.  Todivoree. 

Dis'-b-STEBm'^  t.  Slight,  dislike,  disregard. 

7b  Dis'-e-steem'',  v.  a.  To  slight,  to  dislike. 

Dis'-es-ti-ma^-fion,  s.  Disrespect,  disesteem. 

Di8-PA"-yorR,  120»  39  :  t.  Discountenance  ;  un- 
propitious  regard ;  stato  of  unacceptableness;  want  of 
beauty. 

To  Dis-fa'-votf r,  v,  a.  To  discountenance  ;  to  de- 
form. 

7b  Dis-fiq'-urb,  v.  a.  To  defom  i  to  mangle. 


Ths  aifii  =  U  used  after  modes  of  •pelliog  thai  hart  no  irrvgularitjr  of  sotind. 
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Dis-Bg'-ure-inent,  f.  A  defkceroent ;  a  deibnnini;. 
Di»-fig'-n-ra*'-/wn,  #.   The  act  of  diifignring ;  the 

state  of  being  disfigar^;  deformity. 
To  Dis-for'-est,  v.  a.    To  disafforest,  which  see. 
To  Dis-fran'-ch/sb,  (-chTz,  105, 137)  v.  a.  To 

deprive  of  privileget  or  commuoities. 
Di8-fran'-cnwe-ment,  #.   A  depriving  of  privileges. 
To  Dis-fur'-NI8H»  V,  a.  To  uofumish,  to  itrip. 
To  Dis-oar'-miiu,  151 :  v.  a.    To  #rip  of  oma- 

meats. 
To  Dis-oar'-bmoi*,  (-SD,n4)  151:  v.  a.  To  de- 

prive  of  a  garrison. 
To  Dis-aLo'-RJ-FT»  151,  6:  v.  a.    To  deprive  of 

glory. 
To  Dis-GORQBff  151 :  ».  a.  To  vomit ;  to  discharge. 
Dii-gorge'-ment,  t.  A  disgorging ;  thing  disgorged. 
Dis-ouacb',  151 :  #.    State  of  being  out  of  favour  ; 

state  of  ignominy;  dishonour;  state  of  shame;  cause 

of  shaune. 
To  DU-grace')  v,  a.    To  bring  reproach  upon ;  to 

dishonour  as  an  agent;  to  bring  to  shame;  to  put  out 

of  favour. 
Di«-gra'-Cffr»  t.  One  that  causes  ignominy. 
DU-grace'-fwl,  117:  a.  SbameAiL 
Di«-grace'-fMl-ly,  ad,  Ignominionsly. 
Dis-grace'-fttl'-Dess, ».  Ignominy. 
Dis-QKjJ'CtovSf  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Unfkvonrablo. 
TbDlSGUISE.dtz-gulw',  151,  77:   v,  a.   To 

conceal  by  an  unusual  dress;  to  hide  by  a  coonterfeit 

appearance ;  to  disfigure ;  to  change  the  form  of. 
Di#^ui<e',  «.  A  dress  contrived  to  conceal  the  person 

that  wears  it;  a  false  appearance;  counterfeit  show. 
Dit-gui'-frr  ff.    He  that  disguises  himself  or  another. 
Dix-guUe-menti  t.  Dress  of  concealment. 

DISGUST,  diz-gU8t/,  151:  «.  DUtaste  ;  aversion 
of  the  palate ;  aversion ;  offence  conceived. 

To  DU-gust',  V.  a.  To  raise  aversion  in  the  stomach  ; 
to  strike  with  dislike;  to  offend;  to  produce  aversion. 

Dit-gustMog, a.  Nauseous;  offensive. 

Di«-gu8t'-iDg-lyy  ad.  lu  a  disgusting  manner. 

Dis-gust'-fttT,  o.  Nauseous;  causing  aversion. 

DIS  H,  &C. — See  alter  all  the  words  formfed  with  Dis-. 

DISHABILLE,  dtsM-bil",  170:  «.  An  undress. 
As  an  a4|.  it  is  properly  deshabilU  (d^z'-^-bil^-rAij.) 

To  DISH ABIT=dVhab'-it, ».  a.    To  drive  ftom 

abode.  [Shaks.] 
To  Dis-hbart'-en,  (-har'-tn,  131,  1 14)  r.  o.  To 

discourage,  to  deject,  to  terrifS-,  to  repress. 
To  Dis-HE»t'-iT. — See  Disinherit 

To  DISHEVEL,  d^-8h«v'-«l,  105:  v.  a.  To 
spread  the  hair  disorderly ;  it  derives  its  pronunciation 
from  its  original  French  form. 

Di-shev'-elled,  (-51d,  114)  o.  Flowing  disorderly. 

DISHONEST,  diz-6n'-«st,  151.  56 :  a.  Void  of 
probity  or  faith;  in  a  classical  sense,  disgraced,  igno- 
minious ;  in  our  old  writers,  nncluiste.  lewd. 

Dis-Aon-est-ly,  ad»  In  a  dishonest  manner. 

Di«-Aon'-est-y,  t.  The  quality  of  being  dishonest. 

Dis-hon'-oPr,  (diz-6u'-ur,  151,  56,  120)  *.  Re. 
proach.  disgrace,  ignominy ;  reproach  uttered,  censure. 

To  Di»-Aon'-OMr,  v.  a.  To  disgrace  ;  to  violate  the 
chastity  of;  to  deprive  of  the  ornament  of;  to  refuse 
the  acceptance  or  payment  of. 

Di«-Aon'-ot/r-«r, «.  One  that  dishonours. 

Di*-hon'-OMr-a-bIf,  a.  Shameful,  reproachful ;  void 
of  faith  ;  being  in  a  state  of  disesteem. 

Dif-hon'-our-ii-bly,  ad»  Ignominiously. 

To  Dis-rorn',  v.  a.  To  strip  of  horns.  [Shaks.^ 

Di8-Hu'-ifOI7R,  56,  120  :  s.  Ill-humour. 

Di»'-iii-prove''-|Ient,  (-pr55v'-ment,  107)  ».  Re- 
duction from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 


To  Dia'-INKJAR'^-CKR-ATE, «.  a.  To  ftMHronprim 
To  Dis'-in-ci.ink",  v,a.  To  prodnce  dislike  to. 
Dt8'-in-clj-na"-/i>ii,  89 :  *.  Slight  dislike. 

7b  Di8'-iii-cor"-po-HATB,   v.  a.   To  disadTt  fion 

being  corporate;  to  detach  from  a  corporation. 
Dis'-in-cor'-po-ra''-fion,   89 :    «,    Dcprivsikm  s. 

corporate  existence  or  privileges. 
To  Dis'-in-fkct",  v.  a.  To  purify  from  infcciio& 
Dis'-in-fec''-/»on, «.  Purification  from  infectbn. 
Dis'-ra-QEN''-U-or8,  120  :  a.   UniWir;  meanly  H- 

ful;  viciously  subUe ;  sly,  cunning;  illibenL 
Dis'-in-gen''-u-otfs-ljr,  ad.  With  disingeniMMunn&i 
Di8'-in-gen"-U-OU8-ne88,  *.  Uniiurness;  kw  enfi. 

DisingemuUy,  in  the  same  sense,  is  almost  obsolete. 

To  Dis'-lif-HBR^-XT,  r.  a.  To  cut  off  from  so  beic- 
ditary  right  Disherit,  with  the  same  meanuig.  is  Httli 
used. 

Di8'-in-her"-^on,  (-hgr'4-zn,  129,  105,  151, 
lU)  «.  The  act  of  disinheriting :  the  state  of  bdag 
disinherited.    Disherison  has  the  same  mesoiag. 

Dl8'-iN-TE-ORA"-r/0N,  89  :  «.  The  actof  9cpar»tJBf 
integrant  parts  of  a  substance,  as  distingnishrd  fna 
decomposition  or  the  separation  of  constituent  ptitv 

To  Dis'-in-TEr",  v.  a.  To  unbnry ;  to  discbse. 

Dis'-in-ter"-inent,  «.  An  nnbnrying. 

Dis-in'-TER-E8T,  151:  «.  What  is  contrary  to  ok'i 
wish  or  profit ;  indifference  to  profit,  or  to  ftmit  re- 
gards. 

To  Dif-in'-ter-ett,  v.  a.  To  wnder  inpericr  toiBmie 
advantage. 

Di«-in'-ter-e«t-ed,  a,  Superior  to  private  npri*i 
without  personal  concern  in  an  affair;  fteeftomw'J^ 
interest  Disinteressed,  in  the  same  sense,  is  out  of  w- 

Dit-in^'-ter-est'-ed-ly,  ad^    With  disintsiMtoiB* 

Dit-iD^-ter-est'-ed-Deis, «.  Contempt  of  priw*  ^ 

terest  DisimteressmeMt,  in  the  same  senscisootof  <u«^ 
To  Dis'-iK-rflRJL",  (-Mrlujl,  112)  v.  a.  To  »» 

free,  to  restore  to  liberty,  to  rescue  from  8ls«7> 
To  Dis'-z-NURb",  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  hab«.[MiHoa, 
To  Dis'-iN-viTE^,  V.  a.  To  recall  an  inritiii"" 
To  Dis'-ik-volve",  189 :  v.  a.  To  diseiitiBj** 
To  Dis-join',  151  :  v,a.  To  separate;  to  ftftfa* 

each  other;  to  sunder. 
Dw-junct',  (diz-jiingkt,  158)  ff.  Di^oinai. 
Di»-junc'-tive,  105  :  a.  and  #.  Incapable  of  on«»; 

marking  separation  or  opposition ;  diqoinlngtiw*'^ 

though  joining  the  words;  set  in  opposition;  wni? 

parts  in  opposition.^—*.  A  disjunctive  coujunctwo- 
Du-juwc'-tive-ly,  acL  Distinctly ;  sepsrstely. 
Di«-juRc'-/ton,  89:  t.  Disunion;  separation. 
To  Dis-joint',  v.  a.  and  n.    To  put  oat  of  fi^ 

to  break  at  junctures ;  to  make  incoherent;  to  w^ 

the  relation  between  the  parts  .—art.  TofcU  tnp*^ 
Dis-joint',  a.  Disjointed. 
Dis-joint'-Iy,  ad.  In  a  divided  state. 
Dis-Ju'-Di-cV'-noN,  109,  89 :  t.    Act  of  dcfc'- 

mining. 
Dis-jujvct',  &c— See  above,  under  To  D»j«n- 
DISK,  &c.— See  after  all  the  words  formfd  with  »*• 
DiSKINDNESS,  di»-kined'-n«8s,  115,  76.'* 

Unkindness ;  injury.  .  , 

Dis-like',  151:*.  DisincUnation ;  absence  of  w  • 

tion ;  the  contrary  to  fondness ;  discord. 
To  DU-like",  v.  a.  To  disapprove  ;  not  to  low. 
Di»-Itke'.fiil,  117  :  a.  Disaffected.  [Spencer] 
To  Di»-li'-ken,  114:  r.  a.    To  make  unlik*. 

Shakspeare  it  may  be  met  with  as  a  verb  w^'' 
Dw-like'-oess,  «.  Dissimilitude,  unliken«»- 
Tb  Dis-umb',  (-Km,  156)  v.  a.  To  tcsr  lunb  b«' 

limb,  ,^—  J 

To  Dis-limV,  (-Itm,  156)  v.  fl.  To  itrik«»^ 

picture. 
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7i  Duf'-LO-CATBy  V,  a.   To  displaoe ;  lo  put  out  of 

WAool'-tion^  s.  The  act  of  moTing  firom  its  pro- 
per place;  state  of  being  displaced;  a  loxatioo.  or 
}flraipiitoat 

T$  Dis-Looox't  151 :  V.  a.  and  n.  To  remove  ttom 
apbee;  to  drive  from  a  station;  to  remove  to  other 
q«uter«  :—•«■.  To  go  away  to  another  place. 

Dj»-u«'-jl,  151,  29,  12:  a.  Not  ime  to  nUe- 
tiuee:  faithleas;  treachenrasi  Iklse  in  love. 

ih-Ulj'-aUlf,  ad.   Faithlessly. 

Dw-loy'-al-^,  f ,  Want  of  allegiance ;  or  fhith. 

DISMAL,  dTz'-ni51,  1 51,  12  :  a.  Sonowftil ;  dire  ; 

hrni;  mriandioty;  nncomfortable ;  unhappy ;  dark. 
t>  The  list  tyUable  is  supposed  to  bs  of  other  ori}(in 

tbn  the  prrfflx  Dia-.  and  does  not.  in  eonseqoance,  fall 

iader  the  nde  for  proooanciag  it. 
Dii'nwl-ly,  acL  Horribly  ;  sorrowftiUy. 
Dii'-auil-B«n,  «.  Horror ;  sorrow. 

ftMSMANTLE,  dtz-man'-tl,  151,  101 1  v.  a. 
To  rtrip  or  ditrst ;  lo  strip  of  outworks  ;  to  break  off. 
7*  Di*.MABK',  1 1  :  r.  a.  To  divest  of  a  nwsk. 
To  Du-iurr',  1 1  :  o.  a.  To  deprive  of  nuut«. 

T«  DISMAY,  diz-mai/f  1^1  •  »•  «•  To  terriiy;  to 
fetowjipe;  to  depress  ;  to  deject. 
v*^a»ft  t.  Fall  of  coorage ;  terror ;  fear. 
Di»-maj'-«d-ness,  *.  Dejection  of  courage. 
IJISME^— See  after  all  the  words  formed  with  Di«-, 

Tt  DISMEMBER,   diz  m«in'-ber.  151 :  r.  a. 

T» dhide member  fh»na  member;  to  dilacerate. 
^•■waw'-bM-roeilt,  *.  Division. 
r»DlSMl^,  d7z-fni»s',  151  :v.a.  To  send  away ; 

^I^Tt  Imve  of  departure;  to  discard;  to  discontinue 
'  the  fintber  heatrin^  of. 


^^^-tta^t  «.  Dimissal  or  dismiffiion.  [Obs.] 
Di^W^iVe,  (-CIV,  105)  a.    Causing  dismission: 

|v«(infe  to  depart. 
I^-mI,  ff.  Dismiamon. 
*^[^-«wn,  (-thuD,  147)  1,  A  sending  away  ;  an 

'"■vable  discharge ;  deprivatikm ;  obligation  to  leave. 

^"DISMORTGAGE,  diz-mor'-gigt.  151, 156: 
^|L  T^isdeem  from  mortgage. 

t?'*^'*'^'  151:  V,  a.  and  n.    To  throw  off 
j^^OB^Mck;  to  throw  from  an  elevatiou  or  place 
:  to  throw  [cannon]  fh>m  the  carriage : 


**•  To  alight  from  'a  horse';   to  descend  from  an 
«>T»tjon, 

'•j^*«Ai'-r^iUL-iZE,  (-natch'-oo-ral-Tz«,  96, 

^*0\5\:  V.  a.  To  alienate;  to  make  alien;  to  de- 

wntu(  the  mirileges  of  birth. 
*«W-A»Ted,  r-ch'oord,  147, 114)  a.  Unnatural ; 

*QtbfiiatQr^  tenderness.  [Hhaks  J 
'•  Uiy-o-irt^,  {'hH^  1 00)  r.  a.    To  break  com- 

•adi  or  transgress  prohibitions. 
w-o-bc^Kl^nt,  105  :  a.  That  disobej-s. 
^^-o-be^-di-ence,  t.   Violation  of  lawful  com- 

j**^^  pnhibitkxi ;  breach  of  duty  to  superiors  j 

^•^•O^UOK*,  ld4 :  r.  a.    To  oBend  by  some. 
^t  mtiary  to  what  was  expected  or  desired. 
Paf-o-hl|ff.giDg^  a.  Not  oblighig  ;  diaoonrtaooa. 
t^'^^'>''-giDg-ly,  €uL  Rodoly;  dl«»urteoQsly. 
^]J^f-ging^ne«,  «.  Offensiveness. 
"*-<w-li-gV*.fion^  i.  Offence ;  cause  of  disgust, 
"^•r-li^a'-tor-y,  a.    Releasing  obligation  :  the 
j*«« seose, which  in  tlie  other  wordu  b  obsolete. 
2*^W,  151,  114  :  o.  Thrown  from  lt»  orbU. 

iJ-w-Mai,  151,  36 :  f.  Confoston  i  irregularity; 

^;  Begleet  of  rale ;  distemper  of  body,  or  of 

*4?!?''"^»  ».  a.    To  throw  into  conAision ;  to 
rjTy.  to  raa.  J  to  make  sick* 
^•^-^wd,  114:  a.  Deranged;  indisposed. 


Di*-or'-d^-ly,  a.  Conftsed ;  lawlesa ;  vicious. 

Di«-or'-di-nate,  a.    Not  living  by  good  rules. 

Dw-or'-di-nate-ly,  ad.  Inordinately. 

To  DljhOo'-o^-NiZB,  V.  a.  To  break  or  destroy  the 
structure  or  order  of;  to  dissolve  the  union  of  parts. 

Dif  or'-jja-nf-za"-/wn,  89  :  #.  Destruction  of  sys- 
tem; subversion  of  order. 

To  Dia-owV,  (-o«n,  125)  i*.  a.  To  deny  a  pro- 
perty in ;  to  deny ;  not  to  allow;  to  abnegate ;  to  re- 
nounce. 

7b  Di»-oy-r-DATE,  V,  a.  See  To  Deoxydate* 
To  Dis-pair',  v.  a.  To  part  a  pair  or  couple. 
To  Dis-PAWo',  V,  a.  To  display.   [Unusual.] 
Dis-pan'-fion,  (-shun,  147)  *.  Diffusion;  dOation. 

To  DISPARA€E==dis-p5r'4ge,  129,  99  :  v.  a. 
To  match  unequally;  to  injure  by  a  depreciating 
comparison. 

DU-par'-a-ger,  2,  36 :  «.  One  that  disparages. 

Difr-par'-age-ment,  «.  Injurious  union  or  compa- 
rison with  somctliing  inferior;  in  law,  the  matching'  of 
an  heir  beneath  his  or  her  degree,  or  against  d<>cency. 

Dis'-par-ate,  a.  and  «.  Unequal ;  dissimilar  : — 
Ditfparatei,  g.  pi.  are  things  so  unequal  or  unliko 
that  they  cannot  be  compared. 

Dis  par'-i-ty,  (dts-p«r'4-t^,  129,  105)  »,    In- 
equality,  difference  in  rank  or  excellence ;  dissimilitude. 
To  Di9-park',  V,  a.     To  throw  open  a  park. 
To  Dis-PARy,  ©.  a.  To  divide,  to  separate. 

Dis-pAs'-SJON,  (-pash'-UD,   147)   t.    Coolness  of 

temper ;  freedom  from  mental  perturbation. 
Difi-pa«'-«ion-ate, /7.  Cold;  calm;  impartial. 
Dis-pat'-xton^ate-ljr,  ad.  Calmly. 
To  Dis-PATCn',  &c — See  To  Despatch. 

To  DISPEL=dis-pcfl',  r.  a.  To  drive  by  scatter. 
ing:  to  disperse,  to  dissipate. 

To  DISPEND=dis-p5nd',  v.  a.  Originally,  to 
weigh  off  or  distribute  by  weight;  thence  to  distribute 
generally ;  and  hence  to  spend  or  lay  out;  fur  which 
we  now  use  Ejepend,  [Obs.] 

Dis-pen'-d^r,  «.  A  dispenser.  [Obs] 

To  Dis-pbnsb',  V,  a.  To  distribute  by  weight ;  to 
deal  out  in  parts  and  portions;  to  make  up  and  deal 
out  medicines.    7o  Dhpenst  mth,  see  lower. 

Dis-pen'-ser,  #.  A  diatribnter. 

Dis-pen'-sar-y,  12,  105  :  i.  The  place  where  me- 
dicines are  dispensed. 

Di»-pen-«a-b>r-y,  18,  105 :  $,  A  book  in  which 
the  composition  of  medicines  is  described  and  directed. 

Dir'-pen-sa"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Distribution  ;  the  denling 
out  of  any  thing;  the  method  of  Providence  or  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil ;  that  which  is  dispensed  or 
bestowed.---See  also  lower. 

Dis'^-pen-sa'-tor, ».  A  distributer. 

To  Di»-PEN8K'-with,  V,  a.  Literally,  to  deal  out  nn 
indulgence  or  permission,  and  hence  to  excuse,  to  i^ve 
leave  not  to  do  or  observe  what  is  required  or  com* 
manded;  hence,  again,  to  permit  the  want  of  a  thing 
which  is  useful  or  convenient,  to  do  without  it ;  to  set 
free  from  obligation ;  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from : 
the  use  of  the  word  in  the  last  two  senses  is  not  to  bo 
imitated. 

Dis-pense',  #.   Exemption.  [Obs.] 

Dis-pen'-Sfl-blr,  a.   That  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Dis-pen'-sa-blr-nes-s,  *.  Capability  of  being  dis. 
pensed  with. 

Di8-pen'*sa-ttve,  105  :  a.  Granting  dispensation. 

Dis-pen'-8«-tive-ly,  ad.  By  dispensation. 

Di»-pen'-sa-tor-jr,  a.    Having  the  power  of  granting 

dispensation. 
Di«'-pen-8a"-/wn,  89 :    «.    An  exemption  from  a 

law;    a  perm'usion  to  do  something  forbidden; 


m 


a  iwrmuBion  lo  uo  someining  lorbidden;  an 
allowance  to  omit  something  commanded.— See  also 
above. 
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To  DISPEOPLE,  dls-pe'-pl,  103,  101 :  v.  a. 

To  depopolate,  to  empty  of  peopl*. 
Di»-p<*i'-plrr,  36  :  t.  A  depopulmtor. 
To  DISFERGE^dtt-pergt',  v.  a.  To  sprinU*. 

DISPERMOUS,  dls-pef'-mck   120:    a.   Con- 

taiiiinK  only  two  MtdftF-flte  Di-. 
To  DlSPERSE=dT8-perc«',  35,  153:  v,  a.    To 

■Mttar,  t»  drive  to  dUTerent  oarts;  todiMipale;  to 

dUtribute. 
Di8-per'-s^r,  36 :  «.  A  scatterer,  «  tpresdeT. 
Dis-per'-fed-ljr,  ad.  In  a  diapened  manner. 
Dit-per'-ted-nesi,  «.  The  state  of  being  dkpeiMd. 

Ditperteiuit  it  little  uaed. 
Dit-per'-wve,  1 05 ;  a.  Having  power  to  diapene. 
Pit-per'-cion,  (-ahuu,  147)  t.  The  act  of  tprink- 

ling,  acattering.  or  ipreading;  the  state  of  being  acat- 

tered. 
To  DlSPIRIT«dTs-tpir'-Tt,  129  :  v.  a.    To  die. 

ooorage,  to  deject,  to  depress }  to  exhaust  the  spirits. 
Dit-pir-i-ted-oest,  s.  Want  of  vigour. 
Dlt-PIT^-B-OUB,  146,  120 :  a.  Cruel.  [Spenser.] 
Th  Dit-PLACs',  V,  a.    To  put  out  of  place  -,  to  put 

out  of  anv  state  or  coodition ;  to  disorder. 
Die-place 'ineDt,  «.  The  act  of  displacing. 
DiS-PLA'-CBM-cr. — See  lower  under  To  Displeaae. 
7b  Die-PLANT^,  V.  a.  To  move  a  plant ;  to  dishablt 
Dls'-plan-ta"-/ion,  t.  The  act  of  displantiog. 
To  Dis-flat',  V,  a.  To  untwist,  to  uncurl. 
7b  DISPLAY=rdt8-pla^,  «.  a.  To  apiead  vide;  to 

exhibit  to  view  or  thought ;  to  set  out  ostentatiously. 
Dis-pla/,  «.  An  exhibitioa  to  the  view  or  the  thoughta. 
Dis-play'-er,  r.  He  or  that  which  dispUya. 
To  DISPLE.— See  To  Disciple. 

n  DISPLEASE,  dit-pleti',  137, 189:  v.  a.  To 

offend,  to  make  angry,  to  make  sad. 

Db-plea'-tin^DeM, «.  Ofensiveneas. 

Di»-Fiju!^-AKT,  (-pUlz'-ant,  120)  a,  Unpleasing. 
offrasive. 

Dit-plea/-«lice,  «.  Anger,  discontent  [Obs.] 

Di8-plraf'-a<re,  (-pl8zh'-*oor,  147)  t.  Uneasiness ; 
pain  reoeived;  odbnoe;  pain  given;  anger,  indig- 
nation; state  of  disgrace;  state  of  being  discoun- 
tenanced: ditfkvour. 

To  Du-plraZ-tire,  v.  a.  To  displease. 

Dn-PLA'-cnr-cr,  «.  That  whkfa  displeases,  in- 
civility, rudeness.  [Little  used.] 

To  DISPLODE»rdi8-p)ode',  v.  a.     To  disperse 

with  a  loud  noise ;  to  vent  with  violence. 
Dit-pl(/-siTe,(-€iv,  152, 105)  a.  Noting  disploakm. 

Dis-plc^-fton,  (-zhun,   147)  «.    IIm  act  of  dis- 

plodfng. 
To  DISPLUME,  dVpl'BOm',  109:   v.  a.    To 

strip  of  feathers:  to  strip  of  the  badges  of  honour. 

To  DISPONOE,  d*-«pt5Bg*',  105,  116 :  ».a.  To 
expunge;  to  discharfe  as  ftom  a  sponge. — Bee  Di-. 

DISPORT,  dt»-po'urt,  130,  47 :  t.  Sport,  play, 
pastime.    Dis-  is  merely  intensive. — See  Di-. 

To  Dit-poiV,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  divert  : — neu.  To 
play,  to  toy.  to  wanton. 

To  DISPOSE,  dis-pozt',  137:  v.  a.  and  ».  To 
place,  distribute,  or  arrange ;  to  em^y  to  various 
purposes;  to  bestow;  to  adapt ;  to  incline,  with  to  ;to 
make  0t,  with  for ;  to  regulate ;  To  Dispott  cf,  to 
apply  to  any  pnrpose ;  to  put  into  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther ;  to  gite  away  bv  authority ;  to  direct;  to  conduct: 
to  plaee  in  any  cMidition ;  to  put  away  by  any  means  t 
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[Obs.]  To  bargain. 
Di$-pose',  82: 


4*    Disposal;   dispensation;   dispo- 
sition. [Obs.] 

DU'po'-Sfr,  ^-Z«r)  t.  Distnbutert  giver  ;bestower; 

governor :  directer. 
Dit-po'-fO-ble,  101:  a.  Capableof  being  dispoaod; 

f^  to  be  used  or  employed. 
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Dit-p(/-«a],  #•    TIm  act  of  disposing ;  ngahtfai 

management ;  power  of  bestowing. 
Dy-po-nf-ion,  (-luh'-un,  89)  $.   Orisr.  Ife 

tribntion;  natural  fitneas;  tendency;  teiaper;  sbt- 

tion  of  kindness  or  ill-will ;  predominant  indiiuti«; 

assortment. 
Dis-poi'-HtiVe,   105 :   a.    Thu  impliei  diiH 

{^Out  of  use.] 
Di8-po«'-i-tive-ly,  ad.  Distribntively.  [CHjs.] 
Dis-poZ-s-tor,  «.  The  plaMt  which  is  laid  of  tbegi 

where  another  planet  ia.  [AstroL] 
Dis-po'-fure,  (-th'oor,  147)  #.  DfspoaO.  fOU.] 
To  DISPOSSESS,  dW'poZ'wM*.  IM  :»«.?. 

put  out  of  possession,  to  disseise,  to  deprive. 
Dia'-pof-«ety-»on,  (-poz-x^sh'-uu,  147)  i. 

act  of  putting  out  of  posseseJon. 
Dis-praise',  (-pra\z,  151,  189)  «.  Blaas, 

dishonour. 

To  Dis-prauf ,  v,  a.  To  blame,  to  eeasnrs. 
Di8-prai/-«r,  36 :  «.  A  censturer. 
Dis-prau'-t-blr,  a.  lUaodable.  [little  used ] 
Di8-prai/-ing-ly,  ad.  With  censure. 

To  DISPREAD,  dt«-pr«d',  120:   r.  a.  and  * 
To  spread  different  ways  :-hss«.  To  extend  or  szH 
itselt— See  Di-. 
Di9-pr(*<Hr-«r,  «.  A  divnlger.  [Milton.} 
To  DISPRlZE=rdI»-pme',v.a.  Tonndenalae. 
Dis-PROP'-IT,  9,  Loss,  detriment 
Dis-PROOf'. — See  under  To  Disprove. 
To  Di»-PROp'-BR-Tr,  V,  a.    To  take  away  the  f^ 
session  ot  [Shaks.]  ^ 

Di8'-pRo-P0R"-r/0N,  (-po'ur'-ihuD,  130,  89 '  *• 

Unsuitablenesf  of  one  tUng  or  part  to  saotber: ««: 

of  symmetry ;  disparity. 
To  Dis'-pro-por"-/toD,  v,a.    To  nusostA  tofn 

unfitly. 
Dis'-pro-por"-/ioii-f<-ble,  101 :  a,    Uns»t»*  o 

form  or  quantity. 
Dii'-pro-por"-/wD-a-bly,  ad,  Unsoiiably.  tttij* 

metrically. 
Di8'-pro-por''-/K)D-a-ble-De88,  t.  UnwitiW*** 

something  else. 
Di8'-pro-por"-/ion-al, a.  Widiont P'op"*'*;. 
Dis'.pro-por^-rion-fll-ly,  ad.    UnsmtoNy  •»  " 

spcct  to  quantity  or  value.  .   ./ 

Di8'-pn>.por'-/ion-aP-»-ty,  84:    «.   Ik -^  "' 

being  wiUiout  proportion. — [Sir  T.  More.]    ^  ^^ 
Dis'-pro-por''-/ion-ate,  o.   Unsymmciii»^«  ""^ 

able  either  in  bulk.  form,  or  value. 
Dis'-pro-por"-<ion-ate-ly,  ad.    Vuni^'' 

Dis'-pro-poX/ion-ate-DMi,  j.  Unsuitable*  " 
balk,  flmn.  or  value.  ^^  ^, 

To  Dis-provb',  (-pr55v,  107)  v,  a.  To  «fi^' 

reftite :  in  old  autbora.  to  disapprove. 
Di»-pro'-ver,  36 :  «.  One  that  disprove>«  ^ 
Dia-pn/-Ta-bW,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  i»«* 
Di8-proor,  t,  Confhtation.  j^ 

Dis-Puw'-ISHM-BLE,  o.     NolpttnlA»M»J 

penal  restraint  [Swift] 
To  Dx8-punob'. — See  To  Dlsponge.  . 

To  DI8PUTE=di8-puU',  V.  n.  «>d  ajjj*^  ^ 
by  argument,  to  debate :— «ei.  To  ®^*fvi  (g  **" 
words  or  action ;  to  question ;  to  reason  aW" 

CUBS. 

Dis-pute',  82 :  f .  Contest,  controversy. 
Dis-pu'-tf  r,  9.  A  controvertist,  an  argner.        ^ 
Dis-pu'-ting,  9.  The  act  of  contending  hy 
Di»-pute'-le88,  a.  Indisputable.  ^^. 

Di»-pu'-ta-tive,  105  :    a.    Di*po«^    ^ 
[Watts,]  ^  ^^ 

Dia'-pu-tont,  t.  and  a,  A  ««*"*Jv^ii«^' 
a  Teasoner  :-«*•.  Dispoklag ;  engaged  l»  ^ 
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his  luid.  tonmnent,  or  other  iaaanhU  or  iaflorpowtl 
right 
To  DISSEMBLE,  dis-s^m'-bl,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
liide  under  false  appearances,  to  pretend  that  pot  |o 
be  which  really  is ;  to  pretend  that  to  be  whicli  is  not : 
to  simulate,  which  word  better  expresses  the  last 
meaning  :—ttei(.  To  nlay  the  bypoezite;  to  use  him 
professions,  to  wheedle. 

Du  sem'  hlcTt  »•    A  hypocrite ;  one  who  diipemblef . 
DisHiem'-bling,  a,  and  «.    Making  a  iUae  appear- 

aaceorreMmbUtncei— «.  DIssimulatioa. 
Db-flem'-bling-ljf,  ad.   With  Hissimnlahon. 

Dis-tBM'-Bi^NOB,  c.  Want  of  reaemblaaeo,  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  whole  class. 

7b  DISSEMINATE,  di»^m'4-DAU,  105 :«.  a. 
To  sow  in  varioiw  direetioas;  (see  Di-;)  to  sprtad 
every  way. 

Difl-cem'^-t-na'-tor)  38 :  «.    A  sower,  a  spreader. 

Di»-fem'-t-Da''-fioDf  89 :  «.  A  acatUiiog  Wu  seed ; 

a  sowing ;  a  spreading. 
To  DISSENT=dls-s«nt'»  v.  a.    To  disagree  in 

opinion,  to  difler ;  to  dilTer  from  the  established  ehureh. 
Dit-sent/y   <.    Difference   in   opinion ;  difference  of 

religious  opinion  from  that  of  the  established  chqrtb. 
Di8-8en'-ter>  «.    One  that  dissents,  particularly  from 

the  doctrines  or  govemijitent  of  ihe  established  chuieh. 
Dis-sen'-firiit,  (-sh'^nt,  147)  a*    Disagreeing; — b. 

One  who  declares  his  dissent. 
DiA-flBN'-filON,  (-shun,  147)  «.  IHsagreement.  strile. 

contention,  qoarreL 
Dis^en'-ttoifs,  (-iih'us,  147)  a.    Disposed  to  dis. 

cord;  quarrelsoss*. 
Dis^-SBN-TA^-NB-OOl,  90,   120t  A.   DisBgrwable ; 

ineoDsistent.    MilUm  uses  IHt'-$eiUimff  with  the  same 

meaning. 
To  DISSERTaedis-tert',  35 :  v.  9.   To  diaeuurse 

or  dispute  on  a  subject  [Little  used.] 
Di8^-ser-ta'-tor>  38 :    «.    One  who  writes  a  dister. 

talion ;  one  who  debates. 
Dig'-ser-ta^-Zion,  89 :  f .  A  diaoonrse,  a  disquisition, 

a  treatise. 
To  DISSERYE^^Tt-terv',  35,  189 :  r.  a.    To 

do  injury  or  mischief  to ;  to  hurt 
Dis-sei'-Tice,  105 1  i.    Injury,  aiischiet 
Dis-ser'-vice-a-ble,  101 :  a,    HurtAU. 
Dis-flei'-viceHi-ble-neaSi  t,    Ii^ury,  harm. 
To  Dis-sbt'-tlb,  101 :  v.  a.    To  unsettle.  lObs.] 
To  DISSEVER=di»-»«v'-rr,  36  :  v,  a.    To  part 

in  two :  to  divide.    Dis-  is  merely  intensive.— See  Di-. 
Dis-sev'-er'-ance,  9.    Separation. 
DISSIDENT,  dis'-a^^nt,  a,  and  <.   Not  agiM. 

ing : — I.  A  cbssenter. 
Dis^st-dence,  «.    Disagreement ;  discord. 

DISSILIENT,  dls-ill'4-«Dt,  90:    a.    Starting 

asunder;  opening  with  elastic  force. 
Dis-ftil'-»-ence, «.   The  set  of  starting  aeaader. 
Dis'-tt-lU'^-ion,  89:   «.    BorstiBg  in  two,  starting 

different  ways. 
DISSIMILAR,  dtB^m'4-lar,  105,34:  a.  Un. 

like,  heterogeneous.— Compare  To  Dissemble,  tie, 
Dis-sim'-i-lai^'-r-ty,  81,  129,  105:  «.  UnUheaees, 

dissimilitude. 
Dis-siic'-r-LB  [Lat]  170:  ».    An  illustration  by  a 

contrary,  as  simile  by  something  which  is  like. 
Dis'-s^miF'i-tudet  #.    UnUkenesa,  want  of  reaem. 

blance. 
To  Dit-snt'-ULB,  V,  a.    To  put  on  a  contrary  ap. 

pearance,  to  dissemble.  [B.  Jonson.] 
Dis-8iin'-ii-Ia''-/MD,  89  :  «.  The  met  of  dissembling. 

bypocrlfy ;  strictly,  a  concealing  of  som«»thing,  as  dU. 

tingubhed  fh>m  simulation  or  a  feigning  of  something. 

n  DISSIPATE,  dV-s^pitt,  105 :  v,  a.  To 
scatter  erery  way ;  (see  Di- ;)  to  disperse ;  to  aqoander 
DbifiV  IP,  «.    An  «i]«wfhl4ispossessing  a  man  of    Dis'-Bi-pa-blr,  101 :  a.    Easily  scattered. 

Tke  siys  =s  b  essd  sAsr  xaodas  of  spsUlaff  that  hare  no  brsiularitf  of  Mond. 

fi  Bikb-uiiy  i*^*M>NM%  16^:  vlzb-un,  i,e.  vimh  165:  (liu»  166 :  Qlfo,  166. 
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r*pD-t«-bl€y  a.  Liable  to  aonteti ;  coatrweitibte ; 
lawful  to  be  eontestad. 
Pi«'-pi]>ta''-/ioo,  89:  «.    The  skill  of  controversy; 
argumentation;  oontroTersy;  arj^umentol  contest 

Diii'-pu-ta''-/ioitt,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Inclined  to 
dispute;  caTilling. 

%  DISQUALIFY,  dii-kw61'4-fy,  76,145, 140, 
105.  6:  «.  a.  To  make  unfit;  to  disable  by  some  na- 
tural or  legal  impediment :  to  deprive  of  a  right  or 
dalm  by  some  positive  restriction ;  to  disable. 

Pis-ftial'-i-f»-ca''-/ion»  89:  «•  That  which  dis. 
^oalifies  or  makes  unfit 

Du-Qri'-KT,  (-kwV-^t,  188)  «.  and  a.  Uneasiness, 
want  of  tranquillity,  vexation,  anxietv  '.—iid^.  Unquiet, 
vaeasy,  restless. 

TV  Db-fwi'-et,  «.  a.  To  distorb,  to  harass. 
Di^^^vi'-et-cr,  36 :  <•  A  disturber. 
Db-ftti'-et-fid,  117:  a.  Prodpcing  oneasinets* 
Dif^fwi'-et-ly,  a/.  WUhontrest;  anxioosly. 
Dis-yid'>e(-Dess, «.  Uneasiness,  restleasneaa. 
OU-fvi'-e-toars,  120  :  a.  Causing  disquiet. 
Diffvi'-'^tude, »,  Uneasinesa,  anxiety. 

DISQUISITION,  dV-kwi-Btab^-iin,  Uy  145, 
1S1,89:  t.  Literally,  a  seeking  various  ways,  (see 
Di .)  a  formal  inquiry  into  a  subject  by  arguments ; 
examination. 

DISREGARD  =:dV-rl-gard^  »,   Slight  notloe. 

Bcgleet,  eon  tempt 
To  Dis'-re-f^ara'',  v.  a.    To  slight,  to  contemn. 
Dit'-re-gai^'-der, «.    One  who  disregards. 
Dtt'-re-gard"-firl,  117:  a.    Negligent. 
Dis'-re^eard'^-ftfl-ljf,  ad,    Contemningly. 
Du-MXiZ-isu,    151:    «.    Bad  taste,    nan 

dislike  of  the  palate,  squeamishness. 
Ts  Du-rel'-Uh,  v.  a.    To  infect  with  an  unpleasant 

tsele;  to  wont  a  taste  for;  to  dislike. 
Di/-b£-putb",  «.    lU  character*  didiononr. 
7f  Dis'-re-pate",  o.  a.  To  bring  into  diagraoe.  [Obe.] 
Dis-re(/-u-t<i-blr,  92,  101 :  a.    Not  creditable. 
Db*rep'-o-ta''-/9bn,  89:    9,    Disgrace,  dishonour, 

kss  of  reputation,  ignominy. 
Do'-«b-sp»ct",  9,    Incivility,  want  of  reverence. 
79  Dig'-Dfr'Spect^,  «•  a.    To  ahow  or  to  foel  disre- 
spect to. 
Dir-re-«peclf'-fi(l,  117:  a.    Irreverent,  uncivil. 
Dtt^-re-Bpect"-fiil-ly,  ad.    Irreverently. 
To  Di«- sobs',  151 :  v,a.  To  undress  ;  to  divest  of. 
To  Djs-root',  v.  a.   To  uproot  [Goldsmith.] 
DiSRUPTBdIs-riipt',  151:  a.    Rent  aannder.— 

See  D1-.  [Not  much  need.] 
Di»-rap^-/ioD,  89 :  9,    The  act  of  breaking  asunder : 

btvach,  rent,  dilaeeration. 

Te  DISSATI8PY-dI»^tf-tf-fy,  6:   ».  a.    To 

4iscootent,  to  dlepleaae,  to  ffsU  to  pleese. 
Db-Mt'-ii-rao^Hor-y,  129,  18,  105 :  a.  Unable 

to  give  eootent 
Dii  ■nf^-iB-lac^-tor-i'neag,    «.    Inability  to    give 

eoatent 
Dit-Mt'-i»-fac''-fion,  89:  «.    The   state  of  being 

diaaatiaiedt  discontent 
TV  Dt»-sB4y,  V.  a.   To  remove  fhmi  a  seat 
lb  DJSSECT^dts-«&:kk',  v.  a.  To  cut  in  pieeeet 

to  anatomize :  to  divide  and  examine  minutely. 
Db-eec'-toTy  36 :  «.   An  anatomist  t  one  who  taket 

to  piaeea  and  examines  clotely, 
Dit-«ec''^ioD,  «•   The  act  of  aocorately  cutting  in 

pieces;  anatomy;  nice  examination. 
To  PISSEIZE^die-sezt',  103 :  v.  a.    To  die. 
to4eprive.  [Law.] 
r,  177  :  «.    He  that  dispossesses 


DIS- 


DIS- 


Dis'-f  I'-pa  '-lioD,  89  :  «.  The  net  of  diipenion ;  the 
state  of  beint;  dispersed ;  the  state  of  an  unfixed  mind ; 
dissolute  living. 

To  DISSOCIATE,  dw-8o'-«h4-Ate,  90  :  ». «.  To 
separate,  to  disunite. 

Db-«o'-c»-a''-/ioD,  150,89:  «.    Separation. 

Dis-so'-ct-a-blr,  98,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  bionght 
to  fellowship. 

Dis-so'-CTal,  (•sh'al)  a.    Not  social. 

DISSOLUBLE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  DISSOLV£,diz-z51v',  151, 189:  v.  c.  afld  n. 
To  destroy  the  fimn  of  by  disuniting  the  parts  by  beat, 
moisture,  or  other  agency ;  to  melt,  to  liquefy ;  to  dis- 
unite in  any  manner ;  to  loose ;  to  separate ;  to  break ; 
to  solve;  to  dear:— ae«.  To  melt,  to  liquef^',  to  sink 
away. 

Dii-9oV-veT,  t.  That  which  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving ;  one  who  solves  a  diflkulty. 

Dii-$ol'-va-blr,  a,    Hiat  may  be  dissolved. 

Di«-soK-vent,  a,  aDd  «•  Having  the  power  of  dis- 
solving or  melting: — t.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
disuuiting  the  parts  by  heat  or  roobture. 

DiiZ-so-Lr^BLE,  109,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  being 
dissolved,  dissolvable. 

S:>  Observe  the  digraph  ts  is  no  longer  vocal. 

Dis'-^ol-o-bil'^-i-ty,  85,  81,  69 :  ».  Liableness  to 
suffer  a  disunion  of  parts. 

Di8'-80-Ll7TE,  (-root,  109)  o.  Originally,  loose  in 
a  general  sense,  but  at  present,  loose  in  behavionr  and 
morals;  wanton,  unrestrained,  dissolved  in  pleasures; 
debauched. 

Dis'-so-lwte-ly,  <id.    Loosely,  wantonly. 

Dis'-so-Ute-oets,  «.    Laxity  of  manners. 

Di8-so-Ltr"-rroN,  89:  «,  Dissoluteness;  [Obs.;] 
the  act  of  liquefying  by  heat,  moisture,  or  other  agency ; 
the  state  <^  being  liquefied ;  the  substance  formed  by 
dissoh'ing  a  body  in  a  meustruum,  now  called  a  solu- 
ticm ;  the  resolution  of  a  body  into  its  constituent  ele- 
ments; death;  the  act  of  breaking  up. 

DISSON  ANTc=dV-«&-nant,  a.  Discordant,  harsh, 

inharmonious;  disagreeing. 
Dis'-so-nonce,  <.    Discord ;  disagreement 
To  Dis-setadk',  (-swade,  145)  v.  a.    To  exhort 

against ;  to  divert  by  reason  or  importunity. 
Dtft-sua'-der,  36 :  <.    He  that  dissuades. 
Di8-8Ma'-sive,  (-cTr,  152,  105)  a.  and  t.  Tending 

to  divert  or  deter. — t.  Argument  employed  to  divert 

ftvm  any  purpose. 

Dia-sva'-non,  (-zhun,  147)  t.  Urgency  of  reason 
or  importunity  against  any  Uiing )  deportation. 

To  Dis-8wkb'-T£N,  114:  r.  a.  To  deprive  of 
sweetness. 

DISSYLLABLE,  dTwil'-M-bl,  101 : «.  A  word  of 
two  syllables.— See  Di-. 

Dii-syl'-lo-bic,  a.    Consisting  of  two  syllables. 

DISTAFF=dV-tiff,  11 :  «.  The  staff  from  which 
the  flax  is  drawn  in  spinning :  it  is  used  as  an  emblem 
of  the  female  sex.  Literally,  it  »eems  to  mean  a 
double  or  a  divided  staff;  (see  Di- ) )  Junius  and  others 

S've  the  whole  as  a  Saxon  word,  but  it  does  not  occur 
Lye's  Dictionary. 
To  DISTAIN=di8-ta\n',  V.  a.  To  stain,  to  tinge, 

to  sully.    Dis-  Is  merely  intensive. — See  Di-. 
DlSTANT==dV-tant,  a.  UteraUy.  standing  apart; 

(see  Di- ;)  remote  in  place  \  remote  in  time  either  past 

or  to  come;  remote  in  connexion,  or  in  nature;  not 

obvious ;  keeping  off  from,  reserved. 
Dis'-tnnt-ly,  arf.    Remotely ;  reservedly. 
Dis'-tance,  i.    Space  in  length  between  two  things 

without  considering  any  thini;  else  between  them; 

remoteness  in  place;  space  marked  out;  remoteness 

in  lime;  ideal diij unction ;  respect;  alienation. 
To  Dis'-toDce,  v.  a.    To  place  remotely ;  to  throw 

off  from  view ;  to  leave  behiod  as  in  a  race. 
DISTASTE,  di8-tax8f.  111  :  #.    Aversion  of  the 

palate,  disrelish ;  disgust,  dislike,  alienat  ion  of  affection ; 


To  Dis-toste',  v.  a.  To  disrelish,  to  dislike,  to  losOe; 
to  offend,  to  disgust ;  to  vex,  to  soar,  to  displesw. 

Dis-Urste'-fKl,  117:  «.  Nauseous:  oflirasire:  ii 
Sbakspeare  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  maligtuoL 

Di*-taste'-f«l-nes8,  <.    Dislike.  disagreesUenm. 

Dts-ta'-ative,  105:  «.    That  whkh  gives  dianliA, 

DIST£MPER=dis.t«m'-p<rr,  36:  «.  litenSr. 
want  of  temper  or  proper  mixture  of  ingrediesti  s 
disturbance  from  some  part  being  predomioant;  ban 
disease,  malady ;  bad  constitution  of  mind ;  illbnoiB, 
depravity  of  inclination ;  among  our  old  authon  itii 
often  used  in  its  literal  sense  of  wantof  tenpentorea 
applied  to  climate ;  or  of  want  of  balance  of  psiti,  a 
opiMMcd  to  temper  or  the  due  mingling  of  ingiMienii- 
See  also  lower. 

To  Dis-tem'-prr,  v,  a.    To  disorder,  to  dkturb,  to 
ruffle;  to  deprive  of  temper  or  moderatJoa;  lu  naki 
disaffected  or  malignant. 
Dis-tem'-per-ate,  a.    Immoderate.  [Obs.] 
Dis-tem'-per-aDce, «.   Distemperatore. 

Di»-tein'-per-a-/Mre,  (-tArt,  147)  t.  Inteopmi*- 
ness ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  other  qualities ;  mint 
tumultuousness;  perturbation  of  mind;  eomauitaa 
of  contrarieties,  confusion ;  slight  illurss.  iodi*|WiUka. 

Di8-tkm'-P£r,  «.    A  way  of  tempering  psiol  dif- 
ferent (see  Di-)  ftom  the  ordinary  way,  nsswlv.  bt 
sise.  whites  of  eggs,  &c.  instead  of  oil   To  puot  » 
diMtemper,  is  to  paint  with  colours  so  mixed. 

Dic-tem'-per-ing,  t.    The   practice  of  psiitiDS  ia 

di8temi>er. 
n  DISTEND=dis-tgnd',  v.  a.   To  stretch  o«ia 

all  directions ;  to  spread  apart. 

Dis-tent',  a.  and  c.    Spread,  distended:  [ThouoB.; 

— *.  [Obs.]  Ureudth. 
Di^'tea'-tivn,   89 :  t.    The   act  of  stretchisf;  tfe 

sUte  of  being  stretched;  breadth;  it  is  alio  vniM 

Dittensiim. 
Dis-ten'-siVe,  (-civ,  105)  a.  That  maybe  diitaxfci 
DISTICH,  dW-jitick,  161 :  s.   A  eoopHor  tw 

poetic  lines.— See  Di-. 

DW'tt-ckotM,  (-CU8)  a.    Having  two  roi*  [B^> 

To  DISTIL«dis-tTl',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  pno^ 
out  or  fall  by  drops;  (see  Di;)  to  flor  ctfl({^*°^ 
silently ;  also,  to  practise  distillation :— «1  *o  ^ 
fall  in  drops;  in  an  appropriated  sense,  to  4b*  (f 
distillation. 

Di8'-til-la"-/»oD,  89 :  $,  Primarily,  lit  irf  "^ 
falling  in  drops  or  of  pouring  out  in  dropi  *^  ^ 
which  fiUls  in  drops ;  appropriately  and  eoi»Kw!< 
the  act  or  process  of  drawing  off  the  more  '"''7'^^ 
spirituous  partsof  a  fluid  sulistance  in  vapour. iw^ 
reducing  the  vapour  to  a  fluid  by  condeowlica;  u>» 
which  is  obtained  by  such  process. 

Dit-til'-ment,  *.  That  which  b  drawn  by  diftiIWi* 
a  distUlation.  [Shaks.] 

Di9^til'-la-blr,  a.    That  may  be  distilled. 

Dt»-til'-la-tor-y,  a.    Belonging  to  distiUstMO. 

Dift-til'-ler,  36:  «.  One  who  distib;  ooe  vh<» 
occupation  b  to  extract  spirit  by  dbtillstioo. 

Di«-til'-ler-y,  129 :  #.  The  pboe  whew  spirit!  «« 
dbtilled. 

DISTINCT,  dts-tTogkt',  158:  a,  WrrsHy' 
having  a  difference  pointed  or  marked  out;  dil««Bt, 
not  the  same  in  number  or  kind ;  different  or  if  (or**^ 
clear,  unconftised;  specified:  in  Milton  it  nay  ^ 
found  in  the  sense  of  variegated.  OrigiDsUy  it  *** 
also  a  verb  signifying  to  distiogubh. 

DiwrUnctf'ltf,  ad.    In  a  distinct  manner. 

Dis-tinct'-ness,  #.  Nice  obeerratton  of  the  USef^ 
between  different  thinn;  sueh  separatioo  of  tbis^ 
as  makes  th«n  easy  to  be  separately  observed. 

Dii-tiiic'-tive,  105 :  «.  Marking  a  diiilBctlo*  * 
difference ;  having  the  power  to  distinguish  snd  **<** 

Dis-tinc'-tive-ljr,  ad.    Particnlariy,  not  confcwdlj. 

Dis-tiiK/Wioo,  89  :  f.    The  act  of  dbceraiaf  difti- 


Ths  tcheniM  nittrs,  sn4  Um  prindplM  to  whkh  Um  nambers  refer,  prsceds  th«  Dicttoastf. 
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aote  of  difitrenee;  bawnirahk  note;  thftt  by 

which  one  difRuv ;  •epanikm*  division ;  diicrimiDatioii ; 
diaceniment. 

To  Dit-tiji'-giiUh,  (-tiDg'-gwtsh,  145)  r.  a, 
utdm.  To  note  distinctly;  to  separate;  to  divide;  to 
m«k;  to  makm  known  .^a^v.  To  make  distinction. 

Dis-tw'-ginth-er,  *.     One  &at  distinguishet. 

Dis-tuZ-gwiah-a-bl^,  101 :  a.  Capable  or  worUiy  of 
faeinx  distinguished;  worthy  of  regard. 

Dw-tiZ-gnish-ing-ly,  ad.    With  distinction. 

D}t-tii/-gMiBh-inent,  *.  Distinction;  observation 
aTdiffeivnee.  [Little  used.] 

n  DISTORT=dTs-tiM»rf,  37:  v.  a.  To  twist 
SStttnOy  ih>m  the  natural  or  legular  shape;  (see  Di.;) 
to  ietam  by  irregular  motions ;  to  put  out  of  the  true 
potare;  to  wrest  tram  the  true  meaning. 

Di».tor'-/ioD,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  diatorUng ;  state  of 
briof  distorted;  crookedness. grimace ;  perversion. 

7i  Dis-tract',  v.  a.  To  pull  different  ways  at  once ; 
(Ke  Di-;)  to  separate,  to  divide;  to  turn  from  a  single 
duectimtowarfi  various  points;  to  fill  the  mind  with 
owtrary  eoosideratioos  to  perplex,  to  confound,  to 
Bake  mad. 

D»4raught',  (-trl«t,  162)  part.  Distracted.  [Obs.] 

Dutraft,a.  with  the  same  sense,  is  liliewife  obsolete. 
Dw-trac'-ter,  36  :  s.     One  that  distracu. 
Dtt-trac'-ted-ljr,  at/.     Madly,  franUcly. 
Dtt-trac'-ted-neii,  «.  The  state  of  being  distracted; 


j^trac^-bVe,  105:  a.    Causing  perplexity. 

Dia-trac'-Zten,  89 :  «.  Tendency  to  different  ports ; 
^^on'osion;  disturbance;  nn^Hn^tfy 

7i  DlSTRAlN^I«-traui',  v.  a.  and  n,  Origl. 
»*Qy,  to  bind  fiist  or  strain  hard,  the  pxeflx,  Di-,  being 
J^ly  intensive,  and.  in  some  of  our  old  authors,  to 
»M,  to  tear;  but  appropriately,  to  seise  for  the  nay- 
■««tof  rent  or  taxes: — aeit.  To  make  seizure:  (Black- 
?*«»e*Tttes  the  word  Distrmn,^  The  substantive  used 
a  cwTwpendence  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  is 
DBTitis.(adistrainiiiJr;)  but  as  this  belongs  to  a 
«wwot  etymological  branch,  however  the  original 
J*  may  be  the  same,  it  is  placed  under  the  verb 

^ww:— «fl^  Tbmake  necure ;  to  seise  a  debtor's  goods. 

wraint',  «.   A  distress  or  distmining. 

W»^in'-or.  38  :  «.     He  that  seises. 

{J»"traiD'-a-b!e,  a.    Liable  to  be  distrained. 

u  ?f!"**^  1 58 :  *.  The  name  of  a  writ  directed 
[••Mstiff  or  other  dBcer  commanding  him  to  dis- 
tnj.  [Ut] 

2J.  hence,  to  afflfet  with  pain  or  anguish,  to  oppress 
Wh  ealsmity.  to  make  miserable.— See  also  lower. 

^^»  ••  Calamity,  misery,   misfortune. — See 

^jHret'-iing,  a.    Harassing,  afflicting. 

n!I[!^??*'"*®"»  *•    'nM»i<*te  of  being  distressed. 
"»2?"  "'"^  117:  o.   Miserable ;  ftiU  of  trouble ; 
weaded  with  poverty. 

^rew'.fWl-ly,  arf.    Miserably. 

"J^TEtts', «.  The  act  of  preasing  or  straining  by 
2j*f«jey  of  law ;  a  distraining;  a  compulsion  in  real 
*WM  by  wMch  a  man  is  assured  to  appear  in  court. 
J^y  a  debt  or  duty  which  he  refused  i  the  thing 

J*  ?i*l5[f**'»  "•  <»•    To  prosecute  to  a  seixnre. 

^^'^^^''^**^^^^-***'  ••  «•  To  divide 
^wgtiroor  more,  to  deal  out.  to  administer;  to  se- 

M?^!;?i,*^*'?"l!?  I^?*inff'  to  wparate  types 
J|w'*pbce  them  m  their  cells. 

^>V-tl-tCT,#.    One  that  distribuiea. 

iS..:!!:^    10^:    «.    That  distributes;  that 
«^s  the  species;  that  separates  or  divMes. 

Oi^SS?'''*"'^' *'•    Singly;  particularly. 
"«tr.tn.W'^»on,89:  ,.    The  act  of  dealins 
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dispensation )  the  dividing  and  disposing  in  order  tlie 
ports  of  any  tldug. 

DlSTRlCf=dV-trickt,  «.  Literally,  that  which  is 
pressed  or  restrained  with  reference  to  the  authorities 
it  u  subject  to,  the  circuit  within  which  a  man  may  be 
compelled  to  legal  appearance :  hence,  more  largely, 
any  portion  of  rerfon  or  territory  within  given  Unes. 

Dis-TRicZ-riON,  89  :  $,  Sudden  display,  as  in  seiz- 
ing  on  and  drawing  out  the  sword.  (An  nnfh>qnent 
Latinism.] 

Dis-TRiy-OAS,  158 :  «. — See  ondtr  To  Distrain. 

To  DISTRUST-dit-triist^,  v.  a.    Not  to  trust. 

to  regard  with  diffidence. 
Di»-tru8f  ,  82 :  *.  Discredit;  Ion  of  credit ;  suspicion ; 

want  of  faith  or  confidence. 
Dit-trust'-fMl,  1 1 7 :  a.    Apt  to  distrust,  suspicious ; 

diffident,  modest,  timorous. 
Dis-trust'-ftfMy,  ad.    In  a  distmatftd  manner. 
Di8-tru8t'*fMl-nes8^ «.    Wantofconfldenoe. 
Dis-trust'-lefls^  a.    Without  suspidon. 
DISTURB=>di8-turl/,  v.  a.   To  stir  greatly,  (Dis- 

U  intensive.)  to  perplex,  to  disoniet;  to  interrupt,  to 

hinder ;  to  turn  off  flrom  any  dinction.    Milton  has 

used  the  word  as  a  noun. 

Di»-tiir'-ber,  #.    He  that  canset  disturbance. 
Dii-tur'-bonce,   #.    Perplexity;   interruption  of  a 
•ettled  state;  disorder;  vioUtion  of  peace. 

DISUNIFORM,  dlui.B'-n4-ll>»pm,  105,  38:  a. 

Not  uniform,  heterogeneous. 
7b  Dis'-u-wim*,  v.  a.  and  m.    To  separate,    to 

divide,  to  part:—iMii.  To  fldl  asunder;  to  become  se- 

parate. 

Di8'-u-ni"-ter,  «.    He  or  that  which  disunites. 

Dis-u'-ni-ty,  81 :  «.    A  state  of  separation. 

Dia-u'-Di-oD,  (-u'-D^n^uni-jru!!,  146,  18)  ». 
Separation;  dbjunction;  breach  of  eoneord. 

Dis-usk',  (-uce,  152)  «.  Cessation  of  use.  desue- 
tude; OMsation  of  custom. 

To  Dit-iue',  (-uie,  137)  v.  a.  To  cease  to  make 
use  of;  to  disaccustom. 

Dw-u'^age,  (-u'-«ig«,  99)  *.  The  gradual  cessa. 
tion  of  use  or  custom. 

n  DiS'YAh'-vn,  151,  110:  V.  a.    To  undervalue. 

Dit-val'-ue,  *.    Disregard,  disgraee. 

Di*-val'.u-a"-/ion,  89 :  #,    DisreputaUon. 

n  Dis-vouch',  151  :  t».  a.  To  destroy  the  credit  of. 

OrHere  end  the  classes  of  words  formed  with  Dis-. 

L>IbH=sdnh,  M.  A  broad  flat  vessel  in  which  food 
is  served  up  at  table ;  the  meat  served  in  a  dish  •  anv 
particular  kind  of  food:  A  dish  of  tea  ia  a  cup  of  tea* 
a  kitid  of  measure  among  miners.  ' 

To  Dish,  V.  a.  To  serve  in  a  dish:  to  send  up  to 
table ,  in  cant  Unguage.  to  gudgeon,  to  render  helpless. 

Disn'-cJoM,  i.    A  cloth  used  in  cleaning  dishes. 

DlSK=di9k,  i.  Originally,  a  piece  of  stone,  iron, 
or  copper.  incKning  to  an  oval  figure,  which  the  ancients 
hurled  bv  the  help  of  a  leathern  thong  put  through  a 
hole  in  the  middle;  a  quoit:  at  present,  the  face  of  the 
sun.  moon,  or  any  planet,  as  it  appears  to  a  spectator 
inadiffifrentplanet:  in  botany,  the  whole  surfaci*  of 
a  leaf. 

DW'CUS,  «.    The  ancient  quoit. 

DlV^KS,  120 :  a.  Broad,  flat,  wide  ;  resembling  a 
disk. 

DISME,deme,  [Old  Fr.]  170:  i.  a  tithe.  [Obs.] 

DITATION,  dl-ta'-8hun,  89:    *.    The  act  of 

making  rich.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
DITCH«dTtc}i,  *.    A  trench 


,    .      -    cut   in   the  gronnd, 

usually  between  fields;  any  long  narrow  receptacle  oi 
water;  the  moat  with  which  a  town  b  surrounded. 

To  Ditch,  V.  If.    To  make  a  ditch. 

Ditch'-er,  36 :  t.    One  who  digs  ditches. 

deaii^^ont.    J^£HYRAMB  =  dW-i-rSmb,  t.   a  hymu   in 
«»e*l»ng  out :  )      honour  of  Bacchus  full  of  wild  transport  as  if  written 
^^^^  Tb*  •!««  =  is  uMd  sftw  oiodM  of  ■petliag  that  bsv*  no  irr«tiil«rity  of  sound. 

*'«^'*/  roTih-un,  ue.mmwn,  165:  vizh-uD,i.  e.viiion,  165:  /AYn,  166:  th#n.  16C. 
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nnder  the  influence  of  intoxication.    The  word  is  one 

of  the  names  of  Bacchus. 
Di/A'-y-ram'^-biCf  88  :  t.  and  a.    A  dithyramb ;  a 

poem  intentiooallv  wikl:— a.  Wild,  entliusiastic. 
DlTION,di8h'-un,  89:  «.    Dominion.  [Obs.] 

DlTONE^dl'-t^DC,  «.    An  interval  of  two  tones  in 

muaic. — See  Di-. 
DITTA  N  DER=dtt-tan'-drr, «.  The  plant  pepper- 

wort,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  lieu  of  pepper. 

DITTANY,  dtt'-d-n^  #,   An  aromaUc  herb. 
DITT0»dlt'-t6|  flK^.    As  Mid;  the  same.  [Ital] 
DITTYj  dlt'-t^.  «.    A  poem  to  be  snug ;  a  song. 
Dit'-tiH)  (*ttd,  114)  a.    Sung;  adapted  to  music. 

DlURETIC=d?.A-r«t"-ick,a.  and  #.  Promoting 
urine: — t.  A  medicine  to  promote  urine. — See  Dia-. 

DIURNAL=dT-ur'-ua1,  a.  and  t.  Relating  to, 
or  constituting  th«  day;  daily:—!.  A  Journal,  a  day 
book. 

Di-ur'-nal-ly,  ad*    Every  day. 

Di-ur'-IUil-igt,  J.    A  Joornaliat 

Di'-u-TUK*-if^L,  a.    LuUng;  of  long  continuance. 

Di-u-tur'-Dt*ty,  1 05 :  t.  Length  of  duration. 

DIVAN,  d^V^',  105  :  g.  Among  the  Turks  and 
other  Orientals,  a  court  of  justice  or  e^^uncil;  a  council 
chamber,  a  hall }  a  &moking  room;  a  council  generally. 

To  DIVARICATE,  di-vare'4-dlu,  41 ;  r. «.  and 

a.  To  part  itself  into  two,  to  stride  :—act.  To  divide 

Into  two —See  Di-. 
Dl-va'-r»-ca''-/i(;n,  80  :  «.   A  dividing  into  two ;  a 

forking;  a  crossing  of  fibres  at  different  angles. 
7b  DIV  Endive,  v.  fi.    To  sink  or  go  voluntarily 

under  water ;  to  go  deep  into  any  question ;  to  im- 

merge  into  any  biuinets. 
Di'-vrr,  36 :  «.  Ono  that  dive*  ;  a  water-fowl. 
Di'-ving-bell,  t.    A  coatrivance  by  which  persons 

may  descend  and  nmain  below  water  without  being 

suffocated. 
To  DIV  EU  di-vSl%  V.  N.  To  pull ;  to  sever.  [Obt.] 
Di-velMentj  a.   Drawing  asunder. — See  DI-. 
D/-vul'-«1VB,  (-ClVi  105)  a.  Pulling  asunder. 
Di-vul'-«ton)  (-shun,  147)  s.  A  plucking  apart. 
To  Dj-vb1. -L/-CATB,  t^.  fl.  To  pun  in  pieces. 
DIVEL=dT'-V^I,  9,  A  large  cartilaghious  fish. 
DIVERB— di'-verb,  t.  A  by- word,  a  proverb. 
To  DIVERGE,  di-verge',  105,  35  :  r.  n.  To  tend 

various  ways  fh>m  one  point— See  Di-.    It  Is  opposed 

to  Converge. 

Dt-ver'-ging^ljf,  ad.  In  a  diverging  manner. 
Di-ver'-gent,  a.  Receding  Arom  each  other. 
Di-ver'-gence, «.  A  proceeding  in  different  directiona 
from  a  common  point. 

DIVERS,  DIVERSE,  DIVERSION,  &c— See 

in  the  next  class. 
To  DIVERT,  di-vert',  35:  v.  a.  To  turn  off 
from  any  direction  or  course,  particularly  the  mind  by 
the  attraction  of  something  agreeable;  (see  under 
DivxBsioN  towards  the  end  of  the  class ;)  to  draw  to 
fh>m  a  different  part. 

Di-vert'-er,  36 :  t.  He  or  that  which  turns  off  some- 
thing.—See  also  lower. 

Di-ver'-tt'Kllr,  «.  A  torning  {  a  by-way. 

To  Di- verse',  153  :  w.  «,  To  turn  aside.  [Oba.] 

Df-ver'-fion,  (-shun,  147)  r.  The  act  of  turning 
aside ;  the  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and  force  of 
the  enemy  in  warfare  to  a  part  wliere  they  will  be  less 
hurtful. — See  also  lower. 

Di'-VRRSB,  a.  Turned  from  one  course,  and  hence 
various,  different,  multiform. 

Di'-verse-ly,  ad.  In  a  diverse  manner. 

Di'-veri,  (-verz,  151)  a.  Several,  sundry,  more  than 


to 
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To  Di-vef'-si-fy,  (-fy »  6 )  v.  a.  To  mske  dlftwrt 
firom  another,  to  make  diffemt  from  itielf;  lonry: 
to  variegate. 

D»-ver'-si-fi-ca"-lion,  89 :  t,  Hie  act  of  Unuih- 
ing;  variation;  variegation;  change. 

Dt-ver'-si-rorm,  a.  Of  various  form. 

D/-VKr'-SION,  «.  That  which  turns  or  draws  the  niad 
Arom  care;  sport,  play,  pastime. 

7b  Di-vert',  v,  a.  To  please,  to  amnse. 

Di-ver'-ter,  #.  He  that  pleaaes. 

Di-ver'-tiDg,  a.  Amusing,  entertaining. 

Di-ver'-tive,  105  ;  a.  Recreative,  diverting. 

To  Di-vei'-tife,  105:  t>.  a.  To  amuse.  [Drydea] 

D»-v«ir'-tise-inent,  c.  Diversions  pleasore :  u  ol^ 
word  in  the  language:  but,  as  a  modero  w«i  ^ 
vived  with  a  half  French  pronundatiou  by  m«i^ 
the  last  syUable  nasal.  (-m5ng,170)  to  signify »  »b«t 
baUct  or  other  enterUlnment  between  the  sett  af 
longer  pieces.     . 

7b  DIVEST,  dl-vM,  105  :  r.  a.  To  urip  of 
clothes,  arms,  or  equipage  j  opposed  to  hv^} 
deprive :  \n  hxw.  to  alienate  as  title  or  right, sml.iD a 
neuter  sense,  to  be  loat  or  alienated:  in  these iepi 
senses  the  word  is  better  written  To  Derest 

Di-ves'-Zwre,  (-tAre,  147)  #.  The  set  of  pottin|o£ 

To  DIVIDE,  di-vTde',  v.  «.  and  a.  To  put « 
•eparatea  whole;  to  keep  apwrt  by  stsndiaf  si.»P«^ 
tiUon  between;  to  dbunite;  to  deal  oatitowna 
Bhuen^-fteu.  To  part,  to  sunder;  to  be  rf**«wi 
opinions. 

D»-vi'-d^>  36  :  «•  Ha  or  that  wbidi  diridn. 

Di-Vt'-ded-Iy,  ad.  Separately. 

Df-vi'-dii-blr,  a.  That  may  be  divided* 

Di-vi'-dani,  a.  DUforent  [Shaka] 

Div'-»-dend,  92:  «.  In  arithmetic,  the  nombif  to  l» 
divided ;  commonly,  the  quotient  or  share  to  oaf* 
number  of  claimants,  particularly  the  »««j;,'^ 
interest  or  profit  accruing  IVom  any  f^^^f^Z 
stock  employed  in  trade  ;  or  the  share  to  eseli  ewn"" 
of  the  effects  of  an  insolvent.  . . 

Di-vid'-u-al,  146 :  a.  Shared  in  cob»«  ^^ 
others.  [Milton.]  .      r 

Di-vis'-x-Buz,  (.vta'4-bl,  151,  105, 101)  «•  C- 
pable  of  being  divided  into  parts,  separsbls. 

Di-vU'-i-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  t.  The  quality  of  i^ 
mitting  division,  or  separation  into  parts. 

Di-viy-i-ble-ness,  ».   Divisibility.  ^^. 

Di-vU'-.on,  (.vtzh'-un,  147)  «•  The jjct rf air^J 
into  parts;  the  state  of  being  ^^^jj^i^ 
ke^ps  apart,  parUtion;  the  P«t  •eP^'rJuSK 
difference ;  parts  into  which  a  discourse  i«  """JJ^j^ 
variation  of  melody  in  some  given  ftindsaw* 
.mony;  in  arithmetic,  the  separation  of  a  gi<«" 
ber  into  any  parts  required.  ^j^ 

Di-vi'-sor,  (-lor,  38)  «.  Tbs  aimber  gtvss  «>y»»^ 
the  dividend  is  divided.  .. -^ 

Di-vi'-srve,  (-civ,  152, 105)  a.  Forataj  ^^ 
or  distribution ;  creating  division  or  <M*»J*\  . ...  <rf 

DIVINE,  di-vlnt',  105 :  a.  wid  '-^^t'^ 
the  nature  of  God  ;  proceeding  flrom  God:  **rjjjii 
a  supreme  dMrsei  appropriated  *»  ^JLLJflntBily 
lower:)—*.   One  appropnated  to  the  •«*»"* 
of  Ood,  a  clergyman,  a  theologian.       -_^fl/Ooi; 

Di-vine'-ly,  arf.    By  (heagwicy  orIiifl'»«»««'" 
supremely ;  in  a  manner  noting  a  VdtJ.         ^^ 

Di-vtne'.ness,  t.  Divinity,  participslto*  o' «"  "" 

nature,  snprema  tncelkinf  ■  ^^  d 

Di-Tin'-i-ty,  92:  t.  PartidpslioB  o^  *Sl2*«of 
God;  deity. godhsad;  a  oelastlal bring;  »•■=»-- 

divine  things,  or  theotogy.  . 

Di-vinb',  a.  Inipirsd,  prssagsfoL  i^^^^^^  T» 
7b  Dnvine',  v,  a,  and  «.  To  *«^['  eoojsctir. 

utter  prognostioatioB ;  to  feel  presages;  » 

Di^v^ner,  36 :  *.  One  that  divines  or  pn**^ 
divination ;  a  conjurer,  a  guesser. 


one. 
Di-ver'-si-ty,  t.    Difference,  dissimilitude;  variety; 
dbtinct  beiug,  not  identity ;  variegation. 

The  •cbemc*  entire,  nod  th«  principles  to  whkli  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  DtetJonerr. 

FoweU:  fjaU'-wA\j:  chap'-man  :  p<5-p4':  1$^:  g56d^  j'6o,  i.^./w,  55  :  a, 
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Dif'-f-aa^-lMm  92,  89 :  «.   A  preditdon  or  fim. 

ftriKsf  of  fiitar*  thinf*  i  em^Mtonl  prodletloo. 
DiT'-f-na'-C#r9  38 :  «.  One  who  ptoIomm  divtaatioD. 

Div^^Koaf-tor-Vy  a.  Ptofcilng  diTination. 
DIVISIBLE,  ic.-— 8m  oBd«r  To  Divide. 

DIVORCE,  dl-To'arcc,  105,  130,  A7:  »,  The 
kpl  ■epentloD  of  hnsbuid  and  wife;  teparatlon, 
dbooion :  the  eenteiiee  by  which  a  maniage  ia  dli- 
•drcd :  tlie  cause  of  any  penal  leparation. 

7e  Dt-Toroe^y  v.  a.  To  separate  a  husband  or  wife 
tnm  the  other ;  to  force  asunder,  to  separate  by  Tio- 
Isaee.  to  put  away. 

D»-roi^-Of  r,  36 :  «.  The  person  or  ouise  that  produees 
diroreeor  separatimi. 

DiK-rorce'-meiit,  f.  XM^oioe. 

D^v^i'-ctVe,  1 05  :  a.  Having  power  to  divorce. 

r*  DIVULGE,  d4-Tul(^,  105 :  v.  a.  To  publish ; 

toptodaia;  to n»he known. 
DMruK-ger,  36 :  t.  One  that  divulges. 
Di-roK-gate,  a.  Published.  [litde  osed.] 
Div'Hil-ga^-/lMI,  #•  A  divulging  or  publishing. 
DIVULSIVE,  &c— iee  under  To  DiveL 
Te  DIZEN,  d?-sn,  1 14 :  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  deck : 

toaakeflae.  [Otieoiete  or  vulgar.] 

DIZZY,  dh^^ii^  105 1  a.    Giddy  {  eauung  giddi- 

ness;  whirling;  thoughtless. 
7^  [W-^,  «•  «.  To  whirl  round  ;  to  nake  giddy. 
Dti'-Bi-ocai, «.  Giddiness. 
Dis'-tard,  34:  «.  A  blockhead,  a  fool. 
DOsdo,  «.    The  first  note  in  the  rising  scale  of  the 

fsmoL  Bone  muiAcians  have  used  irf :  the  other  notes 

ut  re,  mi,  fa. 


7^  DO,  das,  107 1 
ThoQ  Dorr,  dust,  116 : 
HeDofis,')  duz,  120: 

Dora,!  duth,  116: 
IDiDc^did, 
Doin,  dun,  107, 116  : 


\  V,  a.  and  fi.    To  act  or 

practise ;  to  perform,  to 
achieve,    to  execute,  to 


transact ;  to  produce  any 

eifect ;    to    finish ;    the 

phrase  what  to  do  v^ilh, 

How  to  bestow,  What  use  to  make  of.  What 

to  take,  Whieh  way  to  get  rid  of :— ««v.  To  act 

or  behave  in  any  manner;  to  niake  nn  end ;  to  faro ;  to 

btvitk  regard  to  sickness  or  health;  to  succeed;  to 

Ufl  a  porpoae ;  to  deal  with.    It  is  used  to  save  the 

Rpdition  of  another  verb,  as  a  pronoun  its  noun ;  also 

as  an  auxiliary  verb  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  or  for 

tks  traospoaition  of  affirmative  into  negative  or  inter- 

lonsive  seotences. 

Doe,(d55)  189:  t.  A  font  or  deed.  [Oba.] 

Do-fr,  (dw-er)  #.  Be  that  does  aomething. 

Mng^  143:   f.  pi*    Things  done,  events,  trans- 

aetbos;  teats,  actfons  good  or  bad ;  stir,  bustle. 
DsiO,  «.  That  which  is  done,  an  action,  exploit,  per* 
Imeiioet  foet.  reality,  whenee  the  word  Indeed;  in 
Isv,  an  instrument  under  aeal.  and  comprehending  a 
eootract  between  two  or  more  persons. 
Deed'-leat,  a.  Inactive,  indolent,  sluggish. 
Te  D0AT.«-8ee  To  Dote. 


DOaLE,  dfis'-sil,  94, 105 :  a.  Teachable. 
Do-cU'-4-^,  105  :  9.  Aeadiness  to  learn. 
IW-I.BI.S,  (d&/-i^b],  101)  a.  DocUe.  [Milkm.] 
Doc'-«-bl^neat,  «.  DoeUity,  [Is.  Walton.] 
DOCIMACY,  ddi/-«AHn^-c4^  t.   The  art  or  prac. 

ties  of  aseavlBg  netals. 
Doe'^-mai^-tic,  88 :  a.    PMiaiaing  to  the  proving 

of  metals. 
DOCKasddck,  «.  A  plant  accounted  a  weed. 

D0CK»d5ck,  t.  A  pUoe  for  buUding  or  laying  up 

■Upe,  into  which  water  is  let  in  and  oat  at  pleasure. 
7b  Dock,  V.  o.  To  lay  np  in  dock. 
Dock'-jard,  «.    A  place  or  yard  where  sliips  ore 

bidlt,  awi  naval  stores  repositcd. 

Tbc  tlgn  =:  ia  tusd  aftar  modM  of  t ptUiag  tluit  havt  no  inrcfularity  of  Mmnd. 

Om^nttnlt:  inlah-UD,  a.  f.  fnistion,  165 :  vizh-uD,  i,  r.  viiion,  165 :  t^Tn,  166 1  &2n,  166. 
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DOE 

To  D0CKaKl5ck,  «.  a.  To  eut  off  or  clip  ;  to  curtail 
or  fhorten;  to  deduct  from;  to  destroy  or  bar  by 
cutting  off:  to  cut  short  a  horse's  tail. 

Dock,  «.  The  tail  of  a  horse  after  it  has  been  docked. 

Dock'-bt,  14  :  $,  Literally,  a  slip  or  docked  piece 
of  jpaper;  a  ticket  affixed  to  something;  a  brirf  in 
writing  or  a  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  eontaining 
the  effect  of  a  greater  writing ;  a  register  of  easrs : 
To  ttrike  a  dodut,  is  said  of  a  creditor  who  gives  a 
bond  to  the  l(ml  ehanoellor,  provins  his  debtor  to  be  a 
bankrupt;  whereupon  a  ooamisnon  of  bankruptcy 
is  taken  out  against  him. 

7b  Dock'-et,  v.  a.  To  make  an  abetract  or  summary 
of  the  heads  of  a  writing ;  to  abstract  and  enter  in  a 
book ;  to  mark  the  contents  of  paper  on  the  back,  to 
mark  with  a  docket,  to  ticket. 

DOCTOR,  &c.— See  in  the  next  class. 

DOCTRINE,  dSck'-trln,  105:  «.  In  a  general 
•ense,  whatever  is  taught,  learalug;  beooe.  a  principle 
or  position,  or  the  principles  at  large,  laid  down  as 
true  b^  a  teacher ;  also  the  act  of  teaching. 

Doc'-tri-nal,  a,  and  t.  Containing  doctrine  or 
something  formally  taught;  pertaining  to  the  act  or 
means  of  teaehing :— «.  [Dr.  South.]  Something  that 
la  part  of  doctrine. 

Doc-tri-nal-ljr,  ad.  In  the  form  of  doctrine;  posi- 
tively. 

DocZ-TOR,  38  :  f .  A  teadier ;  one  whom  a  university 
formally  pronounces  learned  in  his  respective  fiiculty 
bv  admitting  to  the  highest  degree  of  mvinity,  of  law, 
or  physic,  or  of  music. — See  also  lower. 

Doc'-tor-ly,  ad.  Like  a  learned  man.  [Bp. Hall] 
Doc'-tor-al,  a.  Relating  to  the  degree  of  a  doctor. 
Doc'-tor-al-Iy,  ad.  In  manner  of  a  doctor. 
Doc'-tor-ate,  s.  The  decree  of  a  doctor.  Doc/orthip 

may  also  be  met  with  in  the  same  sense. 
Doc^tor'«-com''-inon<,  151 :  $,pi. — See  Commons. 

Doc^-u-meot,  «•  Preoept;  dogma.  In  this  sense  oh- 
solete.-^See  the  modem  sense  lower. 

To  Doc'-u-ment,  r.  a.  To  tMch. 

To  Doc'-TOR,  38 :  v,  a.  To  act  as  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, to  phyaic,  to  cure }  to  attempt  remedies. 

Doc'-tor,  «.  One  that  doctors. 

Doc^'tor-esf, «.  She  that  doctors. 

Doc'-u-MBNT,  ff.  A  general  name  for  a  writing  which 
contains  some  precept,  instruction,  or  direction ;  somo 
evidence,  proof,  or  record. 

7*0  Doc'-u-ment,  t».  a.  To  fhmish  with  documents. 

Doc'-u-men"-tar-y,  129,12,  105:  a.  Pertaining 
to  written  evidence.  jDoesaiea/ai  is  less  proper  in  the 
same  sense :  It  belongs  rather  to  the  aucwnt  use  of 
Document  given  above,  and  signifies,  pertaining  to  in- 
struction. 

DODDER«d5d'-drr,  36 :  «.  A  parasiUcal  plant 
that  draws  its  nourishment  from  other  plants. 

Dod'-dered,  (-dM,  1 14)  a.  Overgrown  with  dod- 
der. 

DODECAGON,  d^-d^ck'-d-gSn,  «.  A  figure  of 
twelve  sides. 

Do-dec'.a-hfli''-dr«l,  t,  A  aoUd  figue  contained  by 
twelve  pentagons. 

Do-dec'-o-gyii^-iaQ,  (-jtn'-y^,  146)  a.  Twelve- 
fold feminine,  or  having  twelve  pistils.  [Bot.] 

D(/-de-can''-dri-«n,  a.  Twelve-fold  masculine,  or 
having  twelve  stamens.  [Bot.] 

7*0  DODGE^d5d(^  v.n.  To  start  suddenly  aside  ; 
to  shift  place  at  another's  approach;  to  raise  exper- 
tations  and  disappoint  them;  to  use  craft;  to  pl.iy 
fast  and  loose  i^act.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  shitt  of 
place. 

Dod'-ger,  36  :  «.  One  who  dodges  or  evades. 

DODMAN»d6d'-man,  «.  A  crustaceous  fish. 

DODOodo'-do,  «.  A  scarce  and  very  large  bird  in 

the  isles  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
DOE=sdoe,  108  :  «.  A  she  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck. 


DOG 


DOM 


DOE.  DOES,  DOER,  DOINGS  —See  To  Do. 

7b  DOFF=doflr,  155 :  v,  a.  To  put  or  do  off;  to 
strip,  to  put  away,  to  get  rid  of. 

DOG=^dog^,  s.  A  well-knoirn  domestic  animal  of 
nnnerous  i peciet ;  a  reproachful  name  fur  a  man ;  a 
conttellatioo  called  Siriotor  Canioula,  durini;  the  time 
of  wboee  ooatin  nance  above  the  horison  at  the  same 
part  of  the  day  with  the  fna,  extend  what  are  called 
the  Dog-day M  i—To  git€  or  tend  to  the  dogt,  to  throw 
away ;  To  go  to  the  dogt,  to  be  mined.  It  is  iised  ad  • 
jectively  in  some  phrases  to  rignifV  male,  as  the  dog- 
fox :  A  pair  of  dogt,  is  a  conple  oi  irons  for  burning 
wood  upon.  The  word  it  used  as  a  name  for  many 
common  instruments,  e.  g.  an  iron  rod  used  by  saw- 
yers to  fasten  a  log  of  timber  to  the  roller  at  a  saw -pit. 

To  Dog,  V,  a.    To  follow  any  one  watching  him  with 

an  insidious  design. 
Dodged,  (ddgd,  1 14)  part.  Followed  as  by  a  dog. 
Dog'-,^fed,  (-g>vSd,  77)  a.  Like  a  dog;  sullen,  sour. 

morose. 
Dog^-^ed-ljf)  ad.    Sullenly,  gloomily,  sourly ;  with 

an  obstinate  resolnlioo. 
Dog'-^ed-neM,  «.     Oloomy  determination  of  mind  ; 

suUenness. 
Dog'-^ish,  77 1    a.     Churlish,  growling,   snappish. 

Do^-ly  may  be  met  with  in  the  same  sense. 

Doa'-OBR,  (dSg'^gVLer,  77)  «.  A  small  Dutch  vessel 

with  one  mast,  so  called  fh>m  its  meanness.    For  the 

same  reason,  inferior  alum-stones  are  called  Doggers. 
Dog'-yer-moD,  <•  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dogger. 
Doo'-OBR-Bi.,  (dSg'-gu^r-^U  77)  a.  and  c.  Mean. 

despicable:  applied  in  particular  to  verse  of  a  low. 

burlesque  kind:— «.  An  irregular  mean  sort  of  verse. 

used  in  burlesque  poetry. 
Doa^K^UBAPy  a.  Cheap  as  dog's  meat 
Doo'-DUAW,  $.    A  term   in  the  old  forest  laws,  sig- 
nifying the  seizure  of  an  offender  in  the  act  of  leading 

a  hound  by  whose  soent  he  is  tracking  the  doer. 
DooV-RAR,  143:  $,  The  comer  of  a  leaf  inabook« 

turned  down  to  note  the  page. 

To  DogV-ear,  v.a.  To  turn  down  in  dog's-ears. 
Doa'-Toonr,  ».  A  sharp  pointed  human  tooth  which 

is  also  called  the  eye-tooth. 
63-  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Dog'-Jight ; 

Doff-hearted,  (pitiless ;)  Do/jCole,  (a  vile  habitation  ;1 

Dog'-kemnel at  Doff-houte;  Duj^-ieach,  a  dog'doctor ;) 

Dug'-ioute  t  Dojf-mad,  (mad  as  a  doff ;)  Dog'sick,  (sick 

as  a  dug ;)  Dug-tkim ;  Do^-tUep,  (pretended  sleep ;) 

DogW-meat;  Dog*triek,  (a.  vile  trick;)  Dorf-trot,  (a 

gentle  trot;)  /7<^-«oiie.^a  small  vane  on  shipboard 

made  of  a  thread,  eork,  and  feathers;)  DoJ -watch, 

(an  evening  watch  of  two  hours  on  shipboard ;)  Do^f- 

toMry. (tired  ass  dog;)  alto,  Doff-fith^  (a  shark;) 

and  Doffjly,  (a  voracious  fly;)    and    as  names  of 

plants,  Do^-herryi   Dog^-briar;  Do^ -cabbage ;  Do^- 

rote;   Dog't'-bane;    Dogi't'-rue;  Dog* t' stones;    Dolf- 

tooth-vTotet  and  Doff-wood,  (the  Cornelian  cherry.) 

DOGEsdoje,  «.    The  UUe  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 

Venice  and  Genoa. 
Do'-gate,  ff.    The  ofllce  or  dignity  of  a  doge. 
DOGMA »d5g'-md,  «•    A  settled  opinion ;  a  prin- 

ciple,  maxim,  or  tenet ;  (compare  Doctrine.  &e.,  with 

which  it  it  allied :)  a  determination  to  some  one  way 

of  thinking  on  a  point  which  others  bold  doubtfuL 

Dog-mat'-ic,  88 :  la.    Pertaining  to  a  tettled  opi. 
Dog-mat'-t-cal,      j  nion ;  potitivc.  magisterial. 
Dog-mat'-t-cal-ly,  adL,    Poeitlvely. 

Dog-mat^-t-eal-  ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  dog- 
mat  ical. 

To  Dog^-mo-tize,  v.  n.  To  astert  positively  without 
advancing  proof;  to  teach  magisterially. 

Dog^'-ma-ti'-ZfTy  «*  An  asscrtor;  a  magisterial 
teacher. 

Dog'-ma-tUm,  158:  «.  PotitiTeness  in  opinion; 
arrogance  in  stating  tenets  or  principles. 

Dog'-mo-tiBt,  «.    A  dogmatixer. 

Tb*  sdiemM  Mitlre,  and  th*  prindptn  to  whieli  the  numbert  rtfor,  prvetda  lh«  DifftionaiT* 

VovftUs  gaW-wi^:  chXp'-man  :  pd-pi':  li«:  g^  :  rco,  i.  ^./nr,  55:  4,«,V>&<^ 
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DOI LY,  doy'-l^  29, 105 : «.  A  speeies  of  vtiolkt 
stuff*  so  eallM  irom  the  name  of  the  first  ■iaker;siDuli 
napkin,  generally  fibred  and  folded,  placed  vith  the 
wine  glasses  alter  dinner. 

DOIT=doit,  29 :  «.  A  tnuU  piece  of  DukliMoaev 

DOLABRIFORM,  dA-l«b'-r^fi«nn,  92,  loi, 

38 :  a.  Formed  as  an  axe  or  halehet  [Botany.] 
DOLE=dol<,   «.    That  which  it  dealt  out;  the  id 

of  dealing  or  distributing ;  provision  or  money  fivev  ii 

charity ;  portion,  lot 
To  Dole,  v^  a.    To  deal  out,  to  distribute. 
DOLE=dolt,  «.    Dolor,  (tee  below,)  griet  sonov 
Dole'-ftfl,  117:  a,    SorrowAil,  dismal,  meUofholj 

afllieted;  impressing  sorrow. 
Doie'-fMl-Iy,  ad.    In  a  doleftd  manner. 
Dole -ful-ness,  t.    Sorrow  ;  qnemlotisness. 
Dole'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.    Melancholy,  glooor. 
Dole'-some-ljr,  105  :  ad.    In  a  dolssome  manDer 
Dole'-some-ness,  t.    Gloom,  melaneboly. 
Do'-LOil,  94,  191,  38  :  t,    Pkin.  pang,  grief,  sonor, 

laroentatioD.  complaint 
DoK-o-roiit-ly,  cU,    Sorrowfhlly,  monmftUly. 
Dol'-K>-rif^-er-o«t,  a.    Producing  pain. 
DoK-o-riF-ic,  88 :  a.     Canting  pain  or  grist 

DOLICHURUS,  d61'4.ku"-rui,  161 :  a.  Lh.. 
rally,  thort-tailed,  applied  to  a  verte  with  t  rsdaoaait 
syllable. 

DOLL=Ki51,  155 :  «.    A  chiki't  puppet  or  UO?. 

D0LLAR:-d5l'-lar,  34 :  #.  A  tUver  coin  ofvsriow 
value  in  Spain.  Germany,  Holland  and  America. 

DOLOR,  &c— ^See  abore  under  Dole. 

DOLPHIN=rd5l'-nn,  163:  #.  The  nstis  o( « 
genus  of  cetaceous  fish,  of  an  oblong  body,  ssd  a 
narrow  sharp  snout,  that  prey  upon  other  ^  *f' 
adhere  to  whales  at  they  leap  out  of  the  water.  Tbe 
female  is  calkxl  X^o/pAuMt— Compare  Daaphit.  kt. 

DOLT,  doult,  116  :  #.    A  heavy,  stupid  fcUow. 

Dolt'-ish,  a.    Stupid,  dull ;  mean. 

Dol'-tish-ness,  t.    Folly,  stupidity. 

DOM  A I N =d&-ma\n',  «.    Dominion,  empiw ;  !»•• 

session,  estate ;  the  land  about  a  mansion-lMwev^ 

pied  by  a  lord.— Compare  DesMta. 
DOME^dome,  t.    A  bonte ;  a  building  or  fcbric; 

a  hemispherical  arch  or  cupola. 
Do-MRs'-Tic,  88  :  a.  and  *.  Belonging  to  the  boo«; 

private}  done  at  home;   inhabiting  the  *>'>■*•■? 

wild ;  not  foreign;  intestine;  Dosief ttcui b  slso  ■«• 

— f .  One  kept  in  the  same  house,  a  servant 
Do-mes'-ti-cal-ly,  ad,  R«latiTely  to  dom«lic  •<»»» 
To  Do-me/-ti-cate,  ».  a.    To  make  donsstic:  »«> 

familiarise ;  to  render  as  it  were  of  the  ssme  fanu?- 
Do-met'-ti-ca"-lion,  89 :  «.    The  act  of  do^ 

ticating. 
Dom'-I-cji.b,  (-cTl,  105)  #.    A  house,  a  residew* 
To  Dom'-t-cile,  «.   a.    To   estabUsh  n  reiidew* 

Domiciliate  may  also  be  met  vrith. 
Dom'-i-cil"-wr-y,  (-yar-^  146)  a,  Pertsiti-*" 

an  abode ;  intradiiig  into  an  abode.  .^^ 

7b  Doii'-j-FT,  6:  V,  a.    To  tame :  slso  to  dj^ 

the  heavens  into  Aoaiei .  a  term  in  Astrology,  l^''**  I 
DOMESDAY.— See  Doomsday. 
To  DOMINATE=d6m'4-Dlt«,  105:  r.  #.  «"<*" 

To  govern  i—neu.  To  predominate,  to  rule. 
Dom^t-Dant,  12 :  a.  and  *.  Predominant,  P^^% 

— i.  That  tound  in  any  mode  of  music  which  stt» 

fifth  to  a  flnaL  _jin«' 

Dom"-i-na'-U>r,  38 :  #.    The  presiding  or  pi«**' 

nant  power,  infloence,  or  governor.  . 

Dom''-i-na'-t.ve,  105:  a.  Imperious;  goTersmi- 
Dom'-i-na"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Pbwer.  dominion :  tjTW  J- 

insolent  authority ;  one  hoWing  high  sntbority. 
Do-min'./on,  (di-mm'-yon,  146, 18)  «■  S"^*^'^ 

^/f,  171. 


OOR 

A^orilT,  p(m«r;  ri^t  of  poMeasion  or  nse:  tmritory, 
regmi*  district;  preikwiiiiiaiioe,  ascendaDt;  an  order 
ofaageU. 

TV  Doai'-f-NKKR",  V.  «.  To  role  with  inwlonce  ; 
to  fwell,  to  blintcr;  to  act  withoat  control. 

DOMINICAL,  d6-niin'.^.cal,  a.  Noting  the 
Lord's  day  or  Sunday ;  pertaining  to  the  Lord. 

DOMINICAN,  d^min'4-c5u,  a.  and  *.  rtr- 
taiaiog  to  St.  Dominic  i—s.  A  Dominiean  friar. 

D0N=d6n,  s,  A  Spanish  title  formerly  gi^n  only 
to  BohfeflMO,  bat  now  of  general  application.  Oar  old 
writer*  adopt  it  under  the  form  Dan.  In  Indicrooa  or 
baiQiar  etyV.  it  is  used  to  signify  a  person  of  wealth 
or  importance. 

T§  D0Nsd5il,  r.  a.  To  do  on,  that  is,  to  pat  on, 
opposed  to  D<^.    It  is  osed  by  oar  old  writers. 

D0NATION=di-iii'-shun,  89 :  #.  The  act  of 
giru^;  the  grant  or  legal  instrument  by  which  a 
tUng  IS  gireu ;  the  thing  given. 

Oc/-iMr-jr,  '•    A  thing  given  to  sacred  use. 

Doo''-a*tive,  92,  105  :  «.  and  a»  A  gift,  a  largess, 
a  benefice  given  by  a  patron  withoat  pre- 


sentation to  Ute  bishop,  or  institatioa  or  tnducUon  by 
bb  order  :—a<^'.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation. 

W-aoT,  1 77  :  «.    One  who  gives. 

Do-oee^,  177  :  «.    One  to  whom  a  donation  is  made. 

U)NATIST»don'-a-tut,  «.    One  of  a  sect  esU. 

bfished  by  Dooatos  early  in  the  fourth  century. 
DONE,  dan,  part,  and  inlefy\ — ^See  To  Do: — 

i^erj.  Agreed  I    It  u  used  in  concluding  a  bargain  or 


DON  JON. —See  Dungeon. 

DONKEY,  dong'-k^  158 :  «.    An 

DOODLE,  d5o^>dl,  101 :  «.  A  triHer,  a  simple 
irilow. 

To  DOOM«d05m,  v.  a.  Originally  to  Judge;  (cum- 
put  Deem;}  at  present,  to  cos^mn,  to  send  to  punish- 
ant  by  authoruative  command*  to  destine. 

Doom,  «•  Judicial  sentence,  judgement;  the  final 
iadfsaettt;  state  to  which  one  is  destined ;  ruin. 
DoOBif'-day,  143:  #.  The  great  day  of  Judgement 
Doony-DAT-BOOK,  118:  «.  Properly,  doom-book, 
m  a  book  establishing  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 
laads  of  England  in  onler  that  doom  or  Judgement  in 
""rtters  of  Moperty  might  be  done.  It  was  compiled 
by  Older  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror. 

DOOR,  do'arj^doR,  108,  47:  t.  The  gate  of  a 
boaae ;  entrance,  portal,  passage,  avenue. 

Dwi'-ca«e,  (-cic*,  152)  «.  The  frame  of  a  door- way. 

t>  Other  compounds  are  Door'-poMt,  Door*  keeper.  Door'- 
>atf.  (the  nail  on  which  in  ancient  doors  the  knocker 
ttmek:  hence  the  phrase  Dead  as  a  door-nail;)  and 
Dver'stead.  (entrance  or  place  of  a  door.) 

DOQUET.— See  Docket. 

DORCE^do'-ii^=xdore'-4^  47:  «.  A  fish  with 
TcDow  or  gilt  sMes,  whence  its  name.  It  is  commonly 
called  JoAm  Dory. 

DORIAN,  dofi'-^-an,  90 :1  a.  Pertaining  to  Doris, 
DORIC=»doi'-ick,  88 :        j  a   western   dbtrict  of 

sBdnt  Greece,  or  to  the  second  order  of  architectoro 

nwwrted  by  the  Dorians ;  Grecian. 

Dor'4<inn,  02,  158:  «,  A  phrase  in  the  Doric 
4iskct;  a  provincialism. 

DORMANT«dor'-niant,  a,  and  *.  Sleeping ;  in 
a  sleeping  posture;  not  public;  concealed,  not  di- 
valxed ;  in  a  leaning  posture  as  the  rafters  of  a  roof :— > 
<•  A  large  beam  sometimes  called  a  sleeper.  Dormar 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Doi^-man-cy,  ff.   Qoieseenee. 
l>9t'-ni*-tiVe,  105:  #.    An  opiate. 
jW-mi-tor-jr,  129, 18 :  t,   A  place  to  sleep  in. 
DoR^-M^B-wiK'-Doir,  34,  125 :  s. 


DOU 

Dor'-MOUSB,  (-mowcc,  152)  s.  A  small  animal 
which  passes  much  of  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor. 

DORNsdlv»rn,  37:  s.    A  fish,  the  thomback. 

IX)RR=sdor,  155,  37:  «.    The  hedge  chafer. 

DORSAL^dor'-sal,  a.    RelatUig  to  the  back. 

Oorae,  153 :  ff.  A  canopy.  [Obs.]  Doreum,  the  Latin 
noun,  means  the  back,  and  is  used  in  English  for  a 
ridge. 

Dor  -sel,  or  Dor'-'Kr,  «.    A  pannier  for  a  beast  of 

burthen.   Our  old  authors  also  use  Dogger. 
Dor-sif-er-ows,  1   120 :    a.    Bearing  or   producing 

Dor-sip'-ar-ows,  j  seeds  on  the  back  of  their  leaves. 
[BotJ 

DOSE=doc«,  «.  That  which  is  given,  appropriated 
to  the  quantity  of  medicine  prescribed  for  one  time ; 
any  thing  taken  in  the  manner  of  a  dose. 

To  Dose,  152 :  i;.  a.  To  proportion  a  medicine  pro- 
perly; to  give  phvsic  or  any  thing  nauseous. 

DOSSIL,  dSs'-siI,  i.  a  portion  of  lint  for  a  sore 
made  into  the  shape  of  a  date  or  olive. 

DOST.— See  To  Do. 

D0T=»d6t,  #.    A  small  point  or  spot  made  with  a 

pen  or  sharp  instrument 
7b  Dot,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  mark  with  specks : — neu. 

To  make  dots. 
DOTAGE,  &c->See  under  To  Dote. 

DOTAL^do'-tal,  a.  Given  as  a  portion  or  dower. 
CommreDose. 

Do-ta'-/ion,  89 :  t.  "nie  act  of  giving  a  dowry  or 
portion;  endowment. 

To  DOTE=sdote,  v.  a.  To  have  the  intellect  im- 
paired by  age  or  passion ;  to  be  in  love  to  extremity : 
To  dute  mpom,  to  regard  with  exceesive  fondness. 

Do'-Ur,  36  :  t.    One  who  dotes ;  or  who  dotes  upon. 

Do'-tingwly,  ad.    With  excessive  fondness. 

Do'-tage,  99 :  «.  Loss  of  understanding ;  hnbecility 
of  mind;  excessive  fimdness. 

IV-tard,  34  :  «.    One  of  intellecU  impaired  by  ago. 

DOTTARD^dot'-tard,  «.  A  tree  kept  low  by 
cutting. 

DOTTEREL  =rdot'-t«r-«l,  129:  «.  A  bird  of 
various  species,  popularly  esteemed  a  foolish  bird. 

DOUANIER,  doo-«n'-i-^  [Fr.]  170:  i.  A  cus- 
tom-honse  offloer. 

DOUBLE,  dub'-bl,  120,  IQl:  a.  ad.  and  *. 
Two  of  a  sort;  in  pairs;  twice  as  much;  having  one 
added  to  another;  twofold;  of  two  kinds;  two  in  num- 
ber; having  the  power  of  two;  acting  two  parts,  the 
one  open  the  other  secret ;  deceitful  .—ad.  Twice  over , 
doubly:— #.  Twice  the  quantity  or  number;  a  turn  in 
running  to  escape  pursuers;  a  shift,  an  artifice;  a 
counterpart,  as  his  or  her  double. 

DouW-ly,  105:  ad.    Twice;  twofold;  deceitfully. 

Dotfiy-le^ness,  «.  The  state  of  being  double ;  dupUdty. 

To  DouW'le,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  enlarge  by  the  addi. 
tion  of  the  same  quantity ;  to  have  twke  the  quantity ; 
to  repeat;  to  add  one  to  another  in  the  same  order  or 
parallel;  to  foM  j  to  pass  round  a  headland  i—neu.  To 
increase  to  twice  the  quantity ;  to  turn  back  or  wind 
in  running:  to  play  tricks,  to  use  sleighte. 

Doiib'-ler,  36  :  *.    He  that  doubles. 

Dowb'-ling:.  g.  The  act  of  making  double ;  a  fold; 
also  s  Inck.  an  artifice. 

89-  Among  the  compounds  are  To  Double-charge;  To 
Duubie-due;  To  Double-gitd;  To  Double-lock;  To 
DutMe-ghade :  also,  with  double  in  the  sense  of  de- 
ceitr\il,  DotAle  dealer.  Double  detUing ;  Dovhle-t*tngve, 
Doubte-tonoaed:  Douhle-eyed;  Double-faced;  Doubie- 
hearted;  also,  with  double  in  a  literal  sense.  Doa^/tf- 
banked  or  benched;  Double-buttoned;  Double-octave s^ 
Double-olea:  Double^hreaded^  Double-manned.  I,ike. 
wise,  Double-biting,  (said  of  an  instrument  or  weapon 
with  a  double  edge;)  Douitle-minded,  (navering  in 
mind;)  Double-quarrel,  (n  complaint  in  matters eccle> 
siasticol  to  the  archbishop  against  an  inferior  ordinary 
(br  delay  of  justice,  which  being  attended  with  farther 


A  window  in 
tl»  roof  of  a  house.— See  Dormant  above.  f 

*'*•  ■'S"  =  •»  »•«*  "ftsr  nwdss  of  spstUns  »*»■»  »»«»•  no  irrrgutuitj  of  aoaBd. 

Qmnmantg:  mTsh-un,  i.  c.  miuion^  165  :  yTih-un,  t.  #.  vigion,  165  :  *Tn,  166 :  flWJn,  166. 
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d«Uy,  if  to  DAmed.  because  both  ordinaries  are  now 
rwponslbl*  for  itO  tkod  Double-meaning,  rcoataining 
tiro  meanioKs.)  As  a  substantive,  this  last  phrase 
frequently  taxes  the  following  French  form : 

Dor-BUB-B-y-TEy-DiiB,   (d55'-bl-6ng--t6ng''-dr, 

I70)  fl.  A  phrase  with  a  double  mining,  the  bom 

hidden  being  frequently  an  obscene  one. 
DoU^'hVT,  (dul/>ldt)  »»  A  man's  garment  that  folds 

close  round  the  body,  a  waistcoat ;    in  the   plural, 

Dnbiett,  the  same  number  on  both  dice. 
DouB-hoon^f  t«   ▲  ooin«  being  double  the  value  of 

the  pistole. 
7b  DOUBT,  dowt,  31,  157 :  v.  fi.  and  a.   To 

question,  to  be  in  nncertalnty ;  to  fear;  to  suspect ;  to 

hesitate  .<— act.  To  bold  questionable;  to  fear,  to  soa- 

pect,  to  distrust. 
Doubtf  M,    Unoexiainty  of  mind ;  suspense ;  question. 

point  unsettled;  scrujple,  perplexity;  suspicion;  difll- 

culty  objected ;  dread. 
Dou^t^-^F;  36  :  s.    One  who  doubfta  or  scruples. 
Doubtf -ing-ly,  ad.    Dubiously ;  without  confidence. 
Doubtf-a-hlet  a.    That  may  be  doubted. 
Doa6t'-f«I,  117:  a.    Dubious;  not  settled  in  opl- 

nion;  ambiguous;  obscure;  questionable;  uncertain. 
Doubt'-M'Xy,  ad.  With  doubt. 
Do\}btf-fu]'Ue8S)  9,    Donbt;  suspense. 
Dou6t'-)es8,  a,  and  ad.    Free  from  fear ;  void  of 

apprehension:  [Obs.]  —ad.  Unquestionably. 
Dou6t'-less-Iyy  ad.    Doubtless ;  unquestionably. 
DOUCET,  d^-dit,  9,    A  lltUe  custard.  [Obs.] 
Dou-CEUBf,  (dC5-sar',  [Fr.]  170)  9,   Swcetams; 

a  present,  a  rift ;  a  bribe. 
DOUGH,  doe,  125,  162:   #.    Ftute  leavened  or 

unleavened,  but  yet  unbaked.    My  cake  U  dough,  my 

nndertaking  Is  immature. 

Douyhf-ey,  (do'-^)  a.   Soft,  like  dough. 

DOUGHTY,  dow'-ti^i,  31,  105 :  a.  Brave,  noble, 

able,  strong.    Now  seldom  used  but  ironically. 
DouyV-ti-aeas,  t.    Heroic  strength. 
7b  OOUSE^dowoc,  31,  152:  v,  a.  and  n.    To 

Eut  over  head  and  ears  in  water :— sett.  To  fell  suddenly 
ito  the  water. 

7b  DOUTssdowt,  31 :  «.  a.  To  do  out.  that  is.  to 
put  out  I  hence  dotf-ter,  an  eoitinfuisher.  [Obs.] 

DOVE,  duv,  107, 189 :  «.  A  wild  pigeon ;  a  pige«n. 

Dove'-cot,  Dove'-house,  9,    A  place  for  pigeons. 

DovbV-foot,  158,  118:  #.  A  species  of  geranium. 

Dotb'-tail,  9,  An  extremity  of  a  board  shaped  as  a 
dove's  tail  spread,  to  be  let  into  the  correspondent  in- 
dentation or  another  board,  and  so  to  join  them. 

7b  Dove'-tail,  v.  a.  To  join  by  means  of  dovetails ; 
to  Join  completely  and  compactly. 

DOWABLE,  DOWAGER.— See  under  Dowor. 

DOWDY,  dow'-d^  31,  105:  «.  and  a.  An 
awkward,  lU-diessed  woman  ^—od^'.  Awkward  and  ill- 
dressed. 

DOWER— dow'-<?r,  53  :      1  9,    Primarily,  a  gift 

DOWERYl      J««,/„-_l..     I  or  endowment  {hence. 

DOWRY  ]  "^^^  "'"^  J  that  which  the  wife 
brings  to  her  husband  in  marrioKe ;  at  present,  more 
commonly,  that  portion  of  her  oeceasod  husband's 
lands  or  tenements  which  the  widow  possesses.  In  old 
an^rs,  it  is  often  written  Dowre, 

Dow'-ered,  (-urd,  114,  134)  a.  Famished  with  a 
dower. 

Dow'-€r-let8,  a,    Unportioned ;  without  a  dower. 

Dow'-o-ble,  a.  Entitled  to  dower ;  also,  that  may 
be  endowed. 

DoV-a-g^r,  36:  #.  A  widow  with  a  jointure; 
hence,  generally,  a  title  for  ladies  who  survive  their 
husbands. 

DOWLAS»doV-ISas,  9,    A  coarse  kind  of  linen. 

DOWLE,  dowl,  9.    A  feather.  [Shaks.] 

DOWN-dowD, 


or  tender  hair ;  the  soft  fibres  of  plants  wlikktis^  Ike 
Seeds;  any  thing  that  givea  repose. 

Dow'-ny,  J  05 :  a.  Ck)vered  with  down  or  as|i  ntde 
of  down  I  soft,  soothing. 

DOWN=down,  31 :  t.  (See  Done.)  A  Ui|e  opa 
plain,  properly  aflatoothetaparabill:a  sssd^ask ; 
in  the  plural.  Downs,  such  ridges  of  eUifstri  lud  u 
lie  along  the  coasts,  particulari v  of  Rent  sod  Stuses; 
hence  the  road  in  which  ships  lie  off  die  hilly  eout  ^ 
Kent  between  ttie  north  and  sooth  Foidaiids. 

DOWNadowD,  31:  a.  prep,  ad,  ud  i$tirj, 
Downright,  [Obs. ;]  deijeetwi  i—prep,  Alou  s  deimt; 
from  a  Ugher  place  to  a  lower;  from  the  U^isie- 
portanee  or  dignitv  to  the  lower;  from  the  h«u» u 
of  a  river  toward  the  moath^--4id.  Oa  ths  gmri; 
tending  bo  the  ground,  or  from  higfan  to  lover;  fri« 
former  to  latter  times:  Iwlow  the  horison;  to  1  total 
subjection;  into  disgrace;  into  dedlnini  repotstka 
Up  mmd  down,  rambUogly.*— totoW.  PaUdovat  Ityii 
thedosil  destroy! 

Down'-ward,  (-word,  140,  38)  «.  Moriaf  w  » 
derlivitv;  tendlBf  to  tb«  gioioii,  dcdiwmi;  bwH 
dejected. 

Down'-wardf,  143;  Down'-w«rdf  ad,  Tow^ 
the  centre:  fh>in  a  higher  ritnatlon;  in  a  eosneof 
successive  descent 

Dowm'-cast,  U  :  o*    Beat  down;  dfaeetedlova. 

Dowi/-F^T^  {'Am\,   112)  9,    Rain,  eslsnit;:  > 

sodden  Ihll ;  destruction  of  febries. 
Down'-falleD,  114:  a.   Rniaed;  fldln. 
Dowm-oy'-ybd,  (-3i'-v5d)  a.    Hangtag  dm  »» 

the  looae  dnctnre  of  featbevs.  [Shaks.] 
Doww'-R/OHT,  (-ritt,  1 15, 162)  a,  and  ad.  Fto; 

open;   direct;   honestly  anlyt-adi  8tiii|M  *«! 

plainly,  bluntly,  tmlv. 
03"  Among  the  remainlag  componnds  are  Domnf-^e^^ 

(spiritless;)  Dowm'km,  (a  descent,  ot  4sKediif;) 

Douru'-lookxng    or  Dow^-iookedt  Dovn'-k^  {^ 

time;  and.  as  an  adjective,  about  to  li«in.oraetfbff 

time;)  Down'-ritlmg,  (act  or  time  <^i«FodB|i]*» 

Down'trodden. 
DOWNY.— See  under  Down,  soft  feathen. 
DOWRY,  Ac— See  Dower. 
DOWSE=rdowc«,«.  Aalapontheft»e:7V/fcwf, 

from  which  it  comes,  is  little  used.  [Volstr.] 

DOXOLOGY,  d5ck»-dK4-gH  '.  l*»  *»»  f 
giving  gkiry  to  God,  oAea  repeated  ia  the  cbaRb 
service. 

DOXY,  d5ck'-8l^  t.    A  man's  weacb. 

To  DOZE=»doKi,  V,  m.  and  a.  To  slnher.  f*  ^ 
half  asleep;  to  live  in  a  state  of  inrnnami-^ 
[Uttle  used.]  To  atupiiy. 

Do'-xer,  36 :  «.    A  slumberar. 

TH/'Zy,  a.    Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish. 

Do'-n-neas,  9.    Sleepiness,  diowshmi. 

DOZEN,  diii'-zu,  116,  114:  *.  and  «.  1T» 
number  twelve:— 04/.  Twelve. 

DRAB^drSb,  9,  A  k>w  dntdsh  wobsd;  «  ft» 
titote.    To  Drab,  to  keep  company  with  diaba 

To  DralZ-ble,  101 :  v.  a.   To  make  dirtf. 

DRAB^^Hib,  9,  and  a,  A  thick  wooDeiicWh- 
adj.  Coloured  as  drab,  a  dnD  brown. 

DRACHMA.  dr«ck'.m(J,  161:  t.  Aa  tKkni 
Greek  coin  value  neariy  8d.  j  the  eighth  ai  sn  oooc- 

DraoAm,  (drlm,  \h7)  9,    A  drachma. 

DRAFF=drXf,  155,  11:  t.  Hefese,  !«-.  ^^ 
sweepings. 

Draf-ftf,  a.   Worthlets,  dreggy.  ^ 

DRAFT=-dr«ft,  11 :  t.  That  which  is  ii««J^ 
or  upon ;  hence,  a  drawing  of  a  portion  *'"*i  j^ 
army  or  regiment ;  the  drawing  of  moneyn***  ,^ 
by  a  cheque,  the  cheque  itself;  the  draviof  «J  ^^ 
for  a  plan  ;  the  plan  so  drawtt  In  other  ••°^\j- 
word  retains  its  original  proper  ipelUnf.  »»^^ 
draught,  which  see  under  To  Draw.  ji_. 

DraftB^-man,  t.    One  who  draws  ptans  or  im^ 


31 :  9,    Soft  feathers ;  soft  wool 
TlM  scbcmM  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  Biunbars  twkr,  precede  1h«  Dictionarf< 

Fowii9i  i^tt'-wA^:  cWp'.m5ii:  pi-pi':  lt«:  g»d:  j'ca,  •.  e.jW,55:  a,i,V,&c.  iwrf^*^'' 
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To  DRAG'stli^g^,  9.  a.  and  n.  To  poll  along  the 
^rcmnd  by  main  foree;  to  draw  heavily;  to  draw  any 
thio;^  bartbeasome ;  to  piUl  about  with  YioleDre  and 
i^Qutnioy ;  to  pull  roughly  and  Ibrcibly : — neu.  To  hang 
*o  kiw  as  to  traU  or  grate  upon  the  ground. 

DRAG,  «.  A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  albo  called  a  dragnet;  an  instrument  with  hooks 
to  cal^  hold  of  things  under  water ;  a  kind  of  car 
df«wii  by  the  luad,  n  soiaU  aladge  to  lock  a  carriage 
whMl  Sa  desMBdinc  \  bUL 

Diai^-BMO,  t.    One  thai  fishes  with  a  dragnet 

TV  Dbac/-«uEi  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  dirty 
by  diigglBg  oa  the  gvenadi— ae*.  To  grow  dirty  by 

Drag'-gf^-tail,  t .    A  elnttbh  wonan. 

DRAGOMAN^dritg'-^-maD,  92:  «.   An  inter. 

ujetei  tti  Baateni  countries. 
DRAGON««dri[g'-on,  18:  t.  An  imaginary  ser. 
pent  much  celebrated  in  the  romances  of  the  middle 
I ;  a  euMteUatloQ  of  the  northern  hemisphere  belter 
the  Latin  name  i>raco;  a  fiery,  shooting 
!.)  ^nuatirely,  a  fleree  violent  man  or  woman ; 
t.  n  large  nurine  fish  or  serpent,  the  precise 
n ;  ill  natural  history,  a  tbur-iboted  beast 
of  the  liiaid  Idnd.  a  natire  of  India  and  AA-ica,  which 
wanders  among  trees,  and.  by  a  latsml  membrane,  can 
■apport  JtMlfnihort  time  in  the  air. 
Drag^'oo-ety  #.  A  little  dragon. 

Dra|^-«ii-iah, «.  lAe  a  dragon.  [Shaks] 

t>  Abmmm  the  oompoonds  are  Draff  on  fly,  (a  fierce 
^ingin^  By;)I>ra^a*«-64K)</,  (a  reun;)  Dragoon-like, 
(UxrUmM  ;)  Dra^on-thtUt  (a  sort  of  limpet ;)  and 
Dr^ouM,  Drajfam't-head,  Dragon's  water,  Dra^<m*9- 
sMrf,  Dra^tm-tret,  (plants.) 

I%aj|-O00?i'  «.  A  soldier  or  musketeer  who  serres  on 
hiai  r>B)  Ir  or  on  loot,  as  occasion  may  require. 

To  I>r»^^OOo',  r.  o.  To  give  np  to  the  rage  of  sol. 
dters;  to  enslave  by  soldiers;  hence,  the  more  usual 
to  finite  a^lnet  will,  to  compel  by  violent  mea- 


Dn^-OO-Dade^f  #.  The  abandoning  of  a  place  to 

tbe  cafe  of  soldiers. 
7bDRAIN==dri\D,  o,  a.  and  n.    To  filter;  to 

draw  off  gndoaUyi  to  Mopty  by  drawing  gradually 

iway;  to  make  quite  dry  :—««■.  To  ^att  off  gradually. 
DraiOy  «.  A  channel  through  which  a  fluid  is  drawn  ; 

a  water  eoorse ;  a  sink. 
Drai]/-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  maybe  drained. 
Drahi'-agey  99 :  «•  A  draining  or  flowing  off. 
Dnkt'-in^,  «.   The  process  of  making  drains  for  the 

piiHnies  of  carrying  off  the  water. 
DRAK&sdrake,  #.  The  male  of  the  duck.     As  the 

>aae  of  a  piece  of  artillery  it  is  a  corruption  of  Dra'co, 

sdragoo. 
DRAH=driUn,  9,    A  drachma,  which  see :    more 

ccRBOKmly,  A  indefinite  small    quantity:    hence,  a 

qaaality  of  spirituous  liquor,  such  as  is  drunk  at 

oaee:  hence,  OgoratiTely,  any  sort  of  liquor  that  is 

diBiik  fo  drama. 
TV  Dram,  v.  n.  To  drink  drams.  [Vulgar.] 
DEAMAasdriiin'J)  94 :  «•     A  poem  accommodated 

lo  artioo ;  a  poem  in  %rhich  the  artion  is  not  related 

kA  repreeented;   a  tragody,  a  comedy,   a   play,   a 

iheatfical  estertainraent. 
Dr«-aiat^-ic  88,1  a.   Having  the  form  of  a  drama: 
Dro-matf-e-Ctfly  /  pertaining  to  the  drama. 
Dr«-oiat'-»<<aI-ljf,  ad.  In  a  dramatic  manner. 
7«  Dran/-o-tize,  o.  a.    To  adapt  for  seeuic  repre. 


Dfam^-o-tiaty  «.  A  writer  of  plays. 

OiA]i'->nt'PB]i-s</-NJB  (-n^t,  103)  #.  pL    The 
pRsoos  cf  the  drama,  [l^t.] 
DRANK.— «ee  To  Drink. 
To  DRAPE-rdrapc*  v.  a.  To  make  cloth.  [Oba.] 
Dra'-per,  36  :  «.  One  who  deals  in  cloth. 
Dra'-per-y>  129,  105  :  t.  Clolh-work  ;  the  trade  of 


making  cloth ;  cloth,  woollen  stuffs  ;  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  the  representation  and    dbposition  of  the 
cloth  in  the  dresses  of  the  figures,  and  in  the  curtains 
and  other  hangings  of  the  auxiliary  parts. 
Dra'-pet,  r.  A  cloth,  or  coverlet.  [Out  of  use.] 

DRASTlC=dra8'-tick,  a.  Active,  powerflil  in  ope- 
ration ;  generally  applied  to  cathartics. 

DRAUGHT,  &c— See  under  To  Draw. 

To  DRAW=drl^  25,     \  v,'a,  and  ».  To  pnll 

I  DREW=dra5,  110,  109,  >  or  move  forward  by  the 

DRAWN=dra\nn,  j  application  of   force  in 

advance;  to  extend,  as  a  line,  bv  the  nootion  of  a  pen 

or  pencil ;  to  extend  lengthwise  oy  any  means ;  heuce, 

all  the  numerous  appropriate   anplications ;   as.    to 

drag;  to  attract;  to  suck;  to  unsmathe;  to  win;  to 

extract ;  to  withdraw,  as  from  an  undecided  game  or 

combat;  to  eviscerate;    to  derive;  to  allure;  to  do 

lineate :  To  draw  in,  to  contract,  to  inveigle :  To  draw 

Hff",  to  extract  by  distillation,  to  drain  out  by  a  vent,  to 

abstract :  To  draw  on,  to  occasbn,  to  invite,  to  ap. 

prouch,  to  demand  payment  by  an  order:  To  draw 

ovir,  to  induce  to  change  one's  party:  To  draw  out,  to 

protract,  to  lengthen,  to  extract  to  pump  out,  to  call 

to  action,  to  range  in  battle :  To  draw  up,  to  form  in 

order  of  battle,  to  form  in  writing  >-neu.  To  pull ;  to 

shrink  ;  to  advance;  to  move;  to  practise  delineation. 

Draw,  s.  The  act  of  drawing ;  something  drawn  as  a 

lot  or  chance. 
Draw'-er,  36 :  t.    One  who  draws  fjrom  a  well ;  one 
who  draws  from  a  cask,  a  waiter;  one  who  draws  a 
bill  of  exchange,  the  correlative  to  whom  Is  called  the 
Drawee';  that  which  attracts;  tliat  which  is  drawn 
out  at  pleasure,  as  one  of  the  set  of  boxes  in  a  case  or 
bureau;  also,  that  part  of  the  under  dress  which  is 
drawn  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  person,  used  only  in 
the  plur.ll.  Drawers. 
Draw'-rt-bl^,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  dmwn. 
Draw'-back,  t.  Any  loss  of  advantage,  or  reduction 
from  a  step  gained  ;  in  commerce,  a  return  of  some 
part  of  the  duties  on  exportation  which  had  been  paid 
on  the  goods  when  imported. 
Draw'-brioob,  t,  A  bridge  made  to  be  liAed  np  at 

pleasure. 
Draw'-wbi.l,  f,    A  well  fkom  whkh  water  is  drawn 

with  a  long  cord. 
Dhaw'-ino,  i.  Delineation,  representation ;  that  part 

of  painting  which  is  distinguished  from  colouring. 
Draw^'-iDg-mas'-trr,  36 :   »,    One   who    teaches 
drawing. 

Draw'-inq-ROOM,  f.  Properly,  withdrawing.room, 
or  that  to  which  the  oompanv  retires  from  the  dining- 
table ;  a  room  apuropriated  iox  the  reception  of  com- 
pany ;  distinctively,  the  drawing-room  of  a  palace; 
the  company  invited  to,  or  as&embled  in  a  state  draw- 
ingruom. 

DuAuaHTf  Tdrift,  122,  162)  «.  The  act  of  drawing 
out  or  drawing  up  liquids  in  drinking;  the  quantity 
drunk  at  once;  the  act  of  drawing  carriages:  the 
qualitv  of  being  drawn;  the  act  of  sweeping  with  a 
not ;  the  quantitv  of  fishes  taken  by  once  drawing  the 
net;  that  into  which  thedraugb  (,draff)  falls,  a  sink, 
a  drain ;  the  depth  which  a  vessel  diaws  or  sinks  into 
the  water:  in  a  few  senses  it  is  written  Draft,  for 
which  see  the  word  so  spelled  in  its  place.  In  the 
plural.  Draughts,  a  game  played  on  a  chequered  board. 

DRAY=dra^  t.  That  which  is  dragged,  a  sled  ;  a 
brewer's  cart. 

Dray^-horse,  153  :  t,  A  horse  used  for  a  dray. 

Dray^-maD,  t.  A  brewer's  carter. 

To  DRAWLsdd[>&1,  r.  n,  and  a.  To  utter  any 
thing  with  a  tiresome  lingering  tone : — act.  To  drag 
out  with  loss  of  ad^  antage. 

Drawl,  s.  A  tiresome  lingering  tone. 

DRAZEl^dr^-^I,  t.  A  drab.  [Obs] 

DREAD,  dr^d,  120  :  «.  and  a.  Great  and  con- 
tinning  fear ;  fear  mingled  with  awe ;  the  person  or 
thing  feared  >-od;.  Frigbtfiil,  a wAil,  venerable  in  the 
highest  degree. 


Tte  sign  s  b  OMd  lifter  modM  of  tp«lUag  that  bavt  no  irregularity  of  touad. 

CoMMonanit:  m»h-uD,  i.  e,  miinon,  165  :  vTzh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165 :  ti^n,  166 :  HiSn,  166. 
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To  Dread,  v.  a.  and  n.     To  fe^ir  in  an  excetiiTe 

degree  i—mett.  To  be  in  great  fbar. 
Dread'-eFy  36  :  «.  One  who  dreads. 
Dread'-fiiU  1 17  :  a.  Terrible,  awftd ;  venerable : — in 

Spencer,  full  of  fear. 
DTead'-M']y,  \0b:  ad.  Terribly,  frightftiUy. 
Dread'-fafl-nen, «.  Terribleness. 
Dread^'len,  a,  Pearleai,  intrepid. 
Drrad'-less-neasj  «#  Intrepidity. 
DREAM^dretm,  «.  A  thought  or  aeries  of  thoughts 

occurring  in  ileep ;  a  vain  fancy ;  an  unfounded  sus- 
picion. 
To  Dream,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  have  a  series  of  thou^ts 

in  sleep;  to  imagine;  to  think  idly;  to  be  sluggish:— 

act.  To  perceive  in  a  dream. 
Dreamt,  (dr^mt,  120,  137)  prel.  of  To  Dream. 

The  regular  form  Dreamtd  is  used,  but  less  commonly. 
Dream'-er,  (dree^>mf  r)  t.   One  who  has  dreams ;  an 

idle  fanciful  man;  a  visionary,  a  mope. 
Dream'-iug-Iy,  a</.  Sluggishly;  negligently. 
DreamMess,  a.  Free  fhun  dreams. 
DREARsdrere,  43 :  a,  Monrnful,  dismal. 
Drear'-Jf,  105:  a.  Sorrowful,  gloomy,  drear. 
Drear'nf-Iy,  ad    Dreadfully,  dismally. 
Drcar'-t-ness,  t.  Dismalness,  sorrow. 
DREDGEU^drMge,  «.    A  net  or  drag  used  chiefly 

in  taking  oysters. 
To  Dredge,  v.  a*  To  gather  with  a  dredge. 
Dred'-grr,  «.  One  who  flshes  with  a  dredge. 

Dred''-ging-ma-cAine',  (shitn,  161,  104)  «.  An 
eugine  for  taking  up  dirt  from  the  bottom  of  rivers,  &c 

To  DREDG£=dr(Sdgc,  v.  a.  To  scatter  flour  on 
anything  while  roasting:  [from  a  noun  now  known 
only  as  a  provincial  word,  which  signifled  a  mixture 
of  oats  and  barley  sown  together.] 

Dred'-ger,  «.   A  box  to  dredge  meat  with. 

DREGS,  dr^gz,  143  :  «.  pi.  That  whioh  remains 
after  draining,  (compare  To  Dndn,)  the  sediment, 
lees,  or  grounds  of  liquor;  dross,  sweepings,  rtAise; 
any  thing  by  which  purity  is  corrupted. 

Dreg'-yy,  (-gu^,  77)a.  Containing  dregs  ;  muddy, 

feculent 
Dreg'-^i-ness>  (-g\x^D^)  «.  Fulness  of  dregs. 
Dreg'-jrish,  (-g^)l•h)  a.  Foul  with  lees. 
To  DRENCHsdrSntch,  v,  a.  To  wet  thoroughly, 

to  soak,  to  stoep.  to  saturate  with  drink  or  moisture; 

to  purge  violently. 
Drench,  t.    A  draught,  a  swill ;  a  dose  of  medicine 

for  a  horse  or  other  beast;  hence,  a  strong  dose  given 

by  force  to  a  human  creature. 
Drench'-er,  36  :  t.  One  that  drenches. 
Drench'-ing,  «.  A  wetting,  a  soaking. 

To  DRESSrsdrSsg,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  invest  with 
clothes ;  to  adorn,  to  deck ;  to  invest  with  such  clothes 
as  are  worn  in  assemblies ;  to  cover  a  wound  with 
medicaments;  to  curry,  to  rub;  to  rectify,  to  adjust; 
to  trim,  to  flt  (br  a  use;  to  cook:— ne-ii.  To  pay  par- 
ticular regard  to  one's  style  of  dress;  in  a  military 
sense,  to  adapt  one's  position  in  a  rank  of  men  to  the 
exact  ooDtinuity  of  line. 

Dress,  ».  Clothes ;  clothes  worh  in  assemblies  or  on 
ceremonial  occasions;  the  skill  of  adjusting  dress. 

Dres'-srr,  36:  «•  One  who  dresses  another;  one 
who  regulates  or  adjusts ;  the  bench  in  a  kitchen  on 
which  meat  is  dressed  or  prepared  for  cooking. 

Dres'-sing,  ».  Dress;  [Obs.]  the  application  made  to 
a  wound ;  manure  spread  on  land. 

Dres'-sing-room,  t.  A  room  for  drening  in 

Dres'-sy,  105  :  a.  Showy  in  dress. 

Drest,  part.  A  way  of  spelling  Dressed.  (1 14,  1 43) 
unnecessarily  adopted  to  suit  the  pronunciation. 

To  DRIB,  &c.  \ 

5.) 


DRIER.— See  under  Dry. 

DRIFT,  &c.— See  under  To  Drive. 

To  DRILL=dril,  155  :  v.  o.  and  n.  To  perfcren, 
to  bore  or  make  a  hole  by  turning  an  instroiufnt;  to 
operate  on  by  constant  action  as  in  boring;  beoce.  to 
draw  on  or  entice  {  to  draw  through  or  dndn :  to  torn 
grain  by  a  process  which  bores  or  digs  th«  earth  isto 
even  furrows ;  to  teach  or  train  scddiers  by  fteqani 
exercise  :—iuu.  To  flow  through  or  cmward  is  s  usill 
stream  or  rill;  to  sow  in  drills;  to  muster  formiliuiy 
exercise. 

Drill,  «.  An  instrument  used  in  boring  holes ;  s  ssull 
stream  or  rill ;  a  row  of  grain  sowed  by  a  dn]l*ploas)i ; 
the  act  of  teaching  the  military  exercise ;  a  enst«i« 
drilled,  i.  e.  taught  by  imitation  or  drilling,  bat  ether- 
wise  incapable  of  instruction,  an  ape  or  babooo. 

Drill'-pIou^A,  (-plow,  162)  s.  A  ploogii  vhick 
digs  the  earth  and  sows  the  grain  in  even  rows. 

ro  DRINK,  dringk,!  158:  tf.fl.aDda.Toswal• 
I  Drank,  dringk,       >  low  a  liquid  for  qunddii 

Drumk,  drungk,  |  thirst;  to  be  entertsimd by 

drinking;  to  drink  strong  liquors  habitosUv;  ft 
Drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking,  to  inrite  bjr  driakiag 
first,  to  wish  well  to  in  the  act  of  taking  the  esp.'-^t 
To  swallow,  applied  to  liquids ;  to  sock  up,  to  ^bnib. 
to  take  in  by  an  inlet. 

Drbik, «.  Liquor  to  be  swallowed ;  Uqnor  of  soy  per- 
ticular  kind. 

Drift  k'-er,  36 :  t.  One  that  drinks ;  a  dranksrd. 

Drink'-a-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  bo  drank. 

Drink'-ing, «.  The  act  of  qoenching  thirst;  sfc^ 
tival ;  the  habit  of  taking  strong  honors  to  sicesi. 

K^  Among  the  compounds  are  DriwSfing-kam.  Dtm- 
money,  (given  for,  or  in  lieu  of  liquor,}  andlmwW- 
houie. 

Dkujvk,  158,        )  part,  and  a.   Swallowwi  s«  t 

Drujvx'-£N,  114,J  Uquid;  drenched  or  sstoated: 
inebriated  or  intoxicated  with  strong  %nor.  Drw. 
for  th«  participle,  as  He  has  drank,  though  coosida«i 
a  solecism,  prevails  very  widdy,  and  will  j"'*'*' 
l>erhnps,  leave  the  forms  drunk,  drmnke».  in  me  po* 
session  of  the  atliective  m^oilngs.  XV»*««,  «  ' 
participle,  is  already  obsolete. 

Drun'-k«i-ly,  105  :  arf.  In  a  drunken  insnnw. 

Drun'-ken-ness,  t.    Intoxication  with  strong '" 
habitual  cbriety ;  intoxication. 

Driwik'-ard,  34 :  #.  One  addicted  to  ebriety. 

To  DRlP^drip,  V.  n.  aod  a.  (Compare  Drop,  kt) 
To  faU  in  drops;  to  have  drops  iklling  fW)»  H:-** 
To  let  fall  in  drops.  . 

Drip,  #.  That  which  ftdla  in  drops ;  that  ftoB  »•«" 
water  drips,  the  edge  of  a  rooL  , 

Drip'-ping,  j;  The  fht  fkom  meat  as  It  losst^asd 
falls  in  the  dripping-pan. 

DiUB,  «.  A  drip  or  drop.  [Swift]  , 

To  Drib,  v.  a.  To  act  upon  as  by  dropping:  *»  ^^ 
in  portions.  [Sidney.  Dryden.1  ,_^ 

To  Drib'-blb,  101 :  r.  «.  and  a.  To  fidlto««J^ 
to  fall  weakly  or  skwly ;  to  proceed  slowly ;  to  su"* 
as  a  child  or  idiot:— flc/.  To  let  down  indropt. 

Diib'-bling,#.  A  fhUing  in  drop«> 

Drib'-let,  #.  A  small  quantity,  a  petty  sum. 

To  Dri?'-el,  (drTZ-vl,  114)  v.  a.  Toslsyer>»« 
faU  the  spittle  in  drops  as  an  Infi"** "  ""^ 
dotard ;  hence,  to  be  weak  or  foolish,  to  dote. 

Driv'-tfl,  «.  SUver;  adrrrellcr. 

Driv'-el-l«r,  *.  A  fool,  an  idiot,  a  dotard. 

To  Driz'-ele,  101 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  shod gfnuy« 

small  drops  or  partides  >-neu.  To  fiiU  w  iin»u  «^ 
Driz'-slr,  9.  A  small  rain. 
Driz:'-zly,  a.  Shedding  small  rain. 
To  DRlVE=drm,        1  v.  o.  and  ».  (/W»*' 
I  DROva«drove,  >  the  prtt.  ««1 1>^»  ^^ 

Driven,  drV-vn,  114,  J  the/wW.  a»*»**j^; 

impel,  or  urge  forward,  or  sway,  by  wbatevsr 


n  DRIBBLE,  &c.  J  ^  "^"  "^o  ""''■ 

The  •dMoiM  entln?,  and  th«  priacipk*  to  wbJch  tbs  numbers  refcr,  precede  the  DlcUonwy. 

*  Fowelt:  gatt'-wiii:  cbJp'-in5n:  pa-pi':  I^mj:  g»d :  j'55,  i.  f .>«£»,  55 :  a, t,  t,  &c  «»»''' 
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to  chase  or  hunt;  to  goide  or  direet  while  impelbiig; 
to  dear  hv  fbreSog  eway  whatever  occupies  the  space ; 
to  itnitea ;  to  urge  or  carry  briikly  od,  as  to  drire  a 
tnde :  to  purify  by  motioa  uf  the  particles,  as  driven 
feathers,  orfecs  snow : — sen.  To  gu  ua  by  eztenvil  im- 
polae;  to  raah  with  Tiolenco;  to  pass  or  move  forward 
IB  a  carriage ;  to  tend  to  as  the  scope  or  ultimate  de> 
sign ;  to  strike  at  with  faiy :  Home  «  these  sootes  are 
scarcely  expressed  compleitely  but  by  the  addition  of 
iatensrve  partides.  as  it»f  forward,  away. 

Ikife,  «•  Paange  in  a  carriage ;  a  course  whereon 
osniages  are  driven. 

Dh'-vrr,  t.  The  person  or  instrument  that  impels  : 
one  who  drives;  a  carman,  coachman,  or  charioteer. 

IhV'V'iDg,  s.  The  act  of  impelling  ;  tendency. 

DiUKTy  «.  Impulse ;  any  thing  driven  at  random ;  any 
thing  driven  along  in  a  body;  a  storm,  a  shower;  that 
vfaidi,  by  driving,  collects,  and  becomes  a  heap ;  len- 
iency, force,  aDO  direction  of  any  thing ;  scopo  of  a 
iisetmrae. 

TV  Drift,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  drive,  to  urge  along  ;  to 
throw  tojiether  on  heaps : — ntu.  To  form  into  heaps 
while  dnven  forward ;  to  float  or  be  driven  by  a 
carrenL 

Drove,  #.  A  body  or  number  of  cattle,  or  sheep 
driven ;  any  collectim  of  animals ;  a  crowd,  a  tumult 

IW-vrr>  36 :  »,  One  that  drhcs  beasts  to  market ; 
OBS  that  iktteni  osen  for  sale. 

To  DRIVEL,  &C     \g         A     -r    u 

n  DRIZZLE,  &c  /  ^  '*"'^'  ^°  ""P- 

TV  DROILsrdroil,  v.  n.  To  drudge.  [Spenser.] 

Dfoil,  M,  A  drone,  a  drudge  :  tome  old  authors  call 
itDrevea  [Obe.} 

DROLL,  drok,  116:  a,  and  «.  Comical,  odd, 
fitrdcal,  humourous : — s.  A  jester,  a  buffoon ;  some- 
thing exhibited  to  raise  mirth,  a  force. 

7h  Droll,  V,  It,  and  a.  To  Jest,  play  the  baffbon : — 
act.  T«)  eaiole,  to  cheat  by  drollery. 

Drol -Icr^  36 :  t .  A  droll  or  buffoon. 

DreK-ler-y,  t .  Jokes  or  tricks ;  buflbonery ;  a 
luttfaAble  show. 

DroF-liab,  a.  Bather  drolL 

DROM  EJ)ARY,  dr6m'4-dar4^),  «.  The  Arabian 
caatcl  with  only  one  hump  on  the  back. 

DRON  K=sdKont,  «.  The  male  of  the  honey-bee, 
vrhich  makes  no  honer,  and,  after  a  time,  is  driven 
away  by  the  workingbees ;  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  hnmndng  noise  which  bees  make ;  hence,  a  hum- 
ming aoond,  or  the  instrument  or  pipe  that  hums ; 
hence,  also,  an  idler,  a  sluggard. 

Tp  Drone,  v.  n.  To  emit  a  heavy  dull  tone ;  also,  to 
five  in  idleness,  todream. 

DrcZ-niDg,  s,  A  humming,  or  dull  deep  noiae. 

DnZ-ntsh*  a.  Idle,  sluggish. 

TV  DROOP=drS5p,  v.  n.  To  sink  or  hang  down 
with  apparent  loss  of  former  strength;  to  lan^sh 
vitii  sorrow ;  to  faint,  to  grow  weak ;  to  be  dispirited. 

DR0P==dr5p,  t.  (Compare  To  Drip,  Sec.)  A  globule 
of  Boistnre;  a  very  small  quantity  of  liouors;  in  the 
l^ral,  a  qnantityaetennined  by  the  number  of  drops ; 
a  diaoKma  hanging  in  tlie  ear ;  an  ear-ring. 

To  DROP,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  pour  in  drops;  to  let 
hU,  to  let  gOb  to  dismiss  fh>m  the  hand ;  to  utter 
di^tlyor  casually ;  to  insert  indirectly,  or  by  way  of 
digression ;  to  Intermit,  to  cease ;  to  leave ;  to  <iuit ;  to 
knrer:  tobedrop  or  variegate: — neu.  To  foil  in  drops  ; 
ts  let  drops  foil ;  to  foil ;  to  die ;  to  sink  into  silence ; 
to  vanish ;  to  eome  unexpectedly ;  to  move  lower. 

Droppc^,  (dr5pt,  114,  143)  part.  Let  foil. 

Dropr-piDg,  f.  That  which  foils  in  drops  ;  that 
which  dxops  when  the  rontinttous  stream  ceases. 

Drop'-piDg-lyv  ad.  By  drops. 

Drop'-let,  «.  A  little  drop. 

Drop'-te>reDe^',  t .  A  supposed  drop  or  speck  clear 
or  invisible  to  outward  appearance,  but  obstructing 
vision;  omanrosis.  [Milton. j 


DROp'-rroHB,  107 :  t.  Spar  of  adrop.like  shape. 
Drop^-WORT,  141 :  t.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

DROPSY,  drop'-t^f .  (A  contraction  of  k^drooisy, 
tlie  word  origiualiy  used  for  the  Latin  hydrops^  A 
disease  from  the  collection  of  water  in  the  body. 

Drop'-sied,  (-Bid,  114)  a.  Diseased  with  dropsy. 

Drop'-Bi-cal,  a.  Diseased  with  dropsy;  inclined  to 
dropsy ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  dropsy. 

DROSS=>dr5M,  17:  t.  The  scum  or  extraueous 
matter  of  metals  thrown  off  in  the  process  of  meltiog ; 
rust;  waste  matter,  refuse,  leavings;  any  worthless 
maticr  separatod  ttom  the  belter  part. 

Dros'-«y,  105  :  a.  Full  of  dross  ;  worthless. 

Dros'-si«ne8S»  ».  Foulness ;  feculence ;  rust. 

DROTCH  EL=^dr6tch'-^i,  t.  An  idle  wench.  [Oba.] 

DROUGHT,  Drouth.— See  under  Dry. 

DROVE,  &c.   I-         .     «    IV. 
DRO V  ER         I         ^ui^'  To  Drive. 

7h  DROWN=drown,  31 :  v,  a.  and  n.  To  suffo- 
cate  in  the  water ;  to  overwhelm  in  water ;  to  overflow , 
to  immerge  i^neu.  To  undergo  suffocation  in  water. 

n  DROWSE,  drowx,  31, 151, 189:  v.  a.andn. 
To  make  heavy  with  sleep : — mn.  To  slumber,  to  grow 
heavy  with  sleep ;  to  look  heavy. 

Drow'-«y,  (-2^)  <i.  Sleepy ;  causing  sleep ;   dull. 

Drow'-«t-ly,  ad.  Sleepily,  heavily,  sluggishly. 

Drow'-fi-ness,  «.  Sleepiness,  heaviness. 

Drow'-M-hed,  f.  Drowsiness.  [Spenser.] 

To  DRUB=drub,  v.  a.  To  beat  heartUy. 

Drub,  «.   A  thump,  a  knock,  a  blow. 

Drub'-bing,  t.  A  beating,  a  thrasUnf. 

Th  DRUlXxE=drudge,  v.  n.  To  labour  in  mean 
oflices  ;  to  work  hard,  to  slave. 

Drudge,  s.  One  employed  in  mean  labour ;  a  slave. 

Drud  'g^r,  36 :  «.  A  drudge.  It  is  sometimes  in- 
correctly used  for  Dredger,  which  see  under  Dredge. 

Drud'-ger-y,  i.  Mean  labour ;  hard,  servile  work. 

Drud'-ging-ly,  ad.  Laboriously ;  toilsomely. 

DRUG==drug,  t.  Any  substance  used  in  the  com- 
position of  medicines;  hence,  that  which  finds  no 
willing  purchaser,  which  is  without  value  to  any  but 
the  sick,  or  without  general  value  ;  any  thing  worth- 
less. 

To  Drug,  V.  a.  To  season  with  ingredients ;  to  tinc- 
ture with  s<nBetliing  noxious. 

Dlrug'-^er,  (  gurr,  77)  «.  A  druggist  [Obe.]  Drug- 
german  is  sometimes  ignorant ly  used  for  Dragoman. 

Drug'-Strr,  36 :  t.  A  druggisU  [Obs.] 

Drug-yist,  (-guTfst,  77)  #.  One  who  sells  drugs. 

DRUGGET,  drug'-g\it,  77  :  t.  A  coarse  kind  of 

woollen  elothu 
DRUID,  drSS'-id,  109 :  §.  One  of  the  priesU  and 

philosophers  of  the  ancient  Celtic  nations. 
Dru^-i-dinn,  158 :  #.  The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 

druids. 

Dru-id'-i-col^  81 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  druids. 

DRUM=druin,  «.  An  instrument  of  military  music. 

Drum  of  the  ear,  the  tympanum ;  an  assembly  or  rout. 
To  Drum,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  beat  with  a  drum ;  to 

beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion;  To  drum  outt  to  expel 

ignominiously:  To  drum  up,  to  assemble  as  by  beat 

of  drum. 

Drum'-m^r,  t.  He  whose  duty  is  to  beat  a  drum. 
Drum'-ma"-jor,  38  :  #.   The  chief  drummer  of  a 

regiment 
Drum'-stick,  $.    A  stick  for  beating  a  drum ;  any 

thiutf  supposed  to  resemble  a  drum-stick. 
To  DKUMBLE.  drum'-bl,  101 :  r.  is.  To  drone 

or  be  sluggish.  [Shaks.] 
Drum'-ly,  a.  Thick;  stagnant  [Obs.] 
DRUNK,  &c.— See  under  To  Drink. 
DRUPE,  droOp,  109 :  f.  That  which  foils  from  the 


Hm  sign  =  b  lucd  after  modes  of  tpelllng  that  have  oo  irregularity  of  •ooad. 

CofMeifafi/t .*  mKsh-uu,  i,  e.  miuion,  165 :  vTzh-un,  i.e.  vision,  165:  tttu,  166  :  th^n,  166, 
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ire«  whem  ri^  a  general  name  for  froit  without  valfes 
which  coDtain  a  nut  or  stone  with  a  kernel,  as  the 
plum,  cherry,  &c.  (Compare  Drjsd,  &c.) 

Drv-pa'-onwt,  (-ih'ns)  147 1  a,  Fortaiofof  to 
drupet. 

DRY  =^17,  a.  Arid,  not  wet,  not  moist;  without 
rain;  not  Inicy ;  without  tears;  thirsty;  barren, 
plain,  nnemtoUished ;  hard,  severe :  applied  to  persons^ 
deficient,  ooM,  quietly  homouroos,  sarcastic,  saeering. 

To  Dry,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  free  from  auiistara  in  any 
way;  to  drain,  to  eathaast;    ■<■.  To  grow  dry. 

DrV-er,  36  :  «.  That  whieh  bM  tfaa  qwlity  of  abMrb- 
inf  moisture. 

DriMjf,  a€k  Without  nolstwe;  oohUy,  bwatyj  mt- 
castically. 

Diy-ncM, «.  Want  of  mokUnn ;  exhavttfon  ;  wtM 
of  embellishmant;  banennass,  hardness;  qoiet  ba- 
mour. 

Dhy'-ktbd,  (-id«,  106,  114)  a  Tearle«. 
Dry'-fat,  t.  Avaiot  baslcet  for  dry  thiaga.  [OU.] 
Dry'-n URSBy «.  A  woman  who  brings  up  and  foods  a 

childby  hand,  and  does  not  suekle  it. 
7b  Dry-nuTwe,  r.  a.  To  nnrse  without  soekling. 

Du^'BAlf-TMU,  dAuX-ter,   112)    t.    A  dealer  in 

salted  or  dried  meats,  saoots.  oils,  pickles,  kc. 
Dry^-shod,  a.  Without  wet  feet 
Drouobt,   (drowt,  31,    162)   «.    Dryness;    dry 

weather,  want  of  rain ;  thirst,  \rant  of  drink. 
K>  Our  old  authors,  perhaps  more  correctly,  write  and 

pronounce  DnntA. 
Drou^V-ly,  a.  Wanting  rain,  thirsty. 
Drou^A'-tt-nest,  j;  Drynew. 
DRYAD,  diy-^d,  «•  A  wood-nymph. 
Drf-a-det,  (-ditz,  101)  t.pA  Dryads.  [Lat] 
Dry'-itk,  f.  Ptetrifled  wood. 
tt3^  Compare  Drupe,  which  is  related  to  these  wordi, 

and  might  have  been  written  Drype. 

DUALr=du'-al,  a.  Expressing  the  number  two. 
Du'-al-is^-tic,  88 :  a.  Consisting  of  two. 
Du-aK-t-ty,  84  :  f.  That  which  expresses  two  |  the 

state  of  being  two ;  division,  separation. 
To  DUBsdub,  v.a,  and  n.  To  top  with  a  sword ;  and 

hence,  to  make  him  who  is  touched  a  knight ;  to  confer 

any  new  dignity  :—Mei(.  To  make  a  noise  by  fhMuent 

taps  as  on  a  drum. 
Dub,  f .  A  tap,  a  knoek. 

DUBIOUS,  du'-bi-us,  105,  146, 120  s  a.  Donbt. 

fbl,  not  settled  in  opinion;  uneertaiu,  not  pUin;  not 

cleat ;  having  tha  event  uncertain. 
Du'-bi-M(S-ly,  ai.  Uncertainly. 
Du'-bi-oMs-ness,  f.  Uncertainty. 
Du'-bHtd-blr,  101 :  a.  Donbtfiil,  oncartain. 
Du'-b»-tan-€y,  #.  Doubt  [Uttlc  need] 
Du'-bi-ta"-^'on,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  doubting. 
Du-bi'-e-ty,  84  :  #.  Doubtfulness.  [Richardson.] 
DUCAL,  &c        1 
DUCAT,  \  See  under  Duke. 

DUCHESS,  Ac   J 

DUCK^duck,  9.  A  species  of  fine  canvas. — See 
also  under  the^following  verb. 

7b  DUCK=*duck,  r.  n.  and  a.  To  dive  under 
water;  to  drop  down  the  head  as  in  diving;  to  bow 
low.  to  cringe  ?—««<.  To  put  under  water. 

Duck,  t.  A  water.fbwl  that  ducks  the  head  for  food 
while  swimming;  a  declination  of  the  head;  a  dip 
underwater:  a  stone  thrown  obliquely  so  as  to  skim 
the  water;  and  hence,  to  play  at  dmcks  and  (/raJk««with 
any  thing,  is  to  squander  it  in  idle  play  or  unprofitably. 

Duck'-er,  ».  A  direr ;  a  cringer. 

Duck'-ling,  «,  A  young  duck. 

Duck'-ing-8tool,  #.  A  chair  in  which  scolds  wen 

tied  and  put  under  water. 
Duck'-legged,  (-l<5gd,  114)  n.  Short.le®|ed. 


DUL 

t>  Other  compoondi  ara  plants,  as  XhMf^MtiM. 
»««rf,  Duck^-foU, 

DUCT=rduckt,  «.  Onidaaeo.  dbtetkn ;  [Tsoml;] 
a  passage  through  which  anything  is  ftwHwrted. 

Duc'-Zure,  (-tArt,  147)  #,  GnidMoa.  [CM(dm^ 

Duc/-TILX,  (-tfl,  105)  a.  Thai  may  be  M.  iedhto 
pliable;  that  may  ba  drawn  out  faito  whi^or  tbnsdi 
that  can  be  expanded  by  heat. 

Duc'-tile-new,  # .  Flexibafty,  doetOity. 

Duc-til'-t-tjr,  84:  t.  Flexibility;  Mppiop^igi^, 
that  quality  of  some  solid  bodies,  paiticalarly  aaoaf 
the  metals,  of  suffsring  extewioa  by  dnvisfnt 
without  bieskinc. 

DUDGEON^dadgif^,  18:  «.  AsaMndaotr. 

DUDGEON-dadgc'^D,  t.  MsBee,  fflwOl. 

DUE»dS,  110.  189:  a.  oi.  andi;  Ovsd;  ibi 
ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  another;  proper.  tUtt- 
propriate;  exact  without  deviation  .--ttb.  Ezm(1t, 
direeUy ,  duly .'— *.  That  which  bek>ngs  to  om  { i«^ 
Jnst  title;  whatever  cnatom  or  law  requives  to  be 4»e; 
euMam,  tribote.  Shakspeare  in  oncplses  uaitif 
a  verb,  signifying  to  endow. 

Du  -ly,  ad.  Properly,  in  doe  manner,  exsdiy. 

DuVrr,  105 :  #.  That  to  whfch  a  man  iibyiay 
natural  or  legal  obligation  bound ;  acts  or  faclNsnvM 
required  by  rehaioo  or  morality;  obedJenee  doeto 
superiors;  act  of  reverence  or  re^ieet;  Um  botiBea 
of  a  soldier  on  guard;  service;  whathdastogonn- 
ment  tax.  impost,  custom,  toIL 

Du'-ti-firl,  117:  a.  Obwiient,  ivspedfoL 

Du'-ti-fiil-ly,  105  :   acL  Obedienay,  nftnaMf, 

Du'-tHfifl-DeM,  f.  Obodienoe,  respeet 

Du'-te-oirs,  147 :  a.  Obedient;  also^  (s  mm  is* 
obwkte.)  enjoined  by  dnty. 

DU£L:=du'-«l,  f.  A  eombat  between  tva. 

To  DuCel^  V.  a.  To  ftght  a  praneditaled  siagltMB- 
bat  with  deadly  weapona. 

Du'-el-ler,  36 :  #.  ▲  doellbt. 

Du'-el-Ii^,  #.  One  who  pio»iess  the  yiadfterf 
duelling;  a  frequent  fighter  in  duels. 

Du'-el-llDg,  t.  The  costom  of  flghtlag  dock 

Du-biAlo,  f.  The  dnel.  the  rale  of  daelliB|.{Bbk»J 

DUEN  N  A»d&-^D'-D^  t.    Aa  old  vonu  kept  to 

guard  a  younger,  a  giiuiiMias, 
DUET.— See  under  Duo. 
DUFFEL^iif'-fiSJ,  t.    a  kind  of  tku  er  coane 

cloth. 
DUG=dug,  f.  A  nipple  or  teat :  it  is  lov.  fvtpt 

in  contempt  used  only  of  a  brnte  fcmMk,  bit  it  *** 

not  originally  so  limited. 
DUG,  pret,  of  To  Wg.  which  see. 
DUKE=dukt,  «.    The  highest  order  of  lacilir  wf 

bility  next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales;  in  some  cooatriei, 

a  sovereign  prinoe. 
Duke'-dom,   18:  t.    The  aeigaory  or  possBnkw*. 

title,  or  quality  of  a  duke. 
Du'-cal,  a.  IVrtainhig  to  a  dnke. 
Duc'--iT,  (-duck'-ot)  f.    A  coin  struck  bysdsk*. 

value  between  four  and  five  ahilUngs,  if  nlw.  •<» 

about  double,  if  gold. 

DucH'-r,  (dutcb'-^^  #.    a  tertitoiy  wWdi  «n« 

title  to  a  duka. 
Duch'^-y-court,  47 :  #.    A  court  sppirtaiBiai  to  > 

dttchv,  especially  that  of  the  dnehy  of  Laneaitv. 
Ducu'-B«8,  t.    The  consort  or  widow  of  a  dnke; 

also,  the  female  sovereign  of  a  dukedom. 

DULCET-dul'-c«t,  14  :  a.    Sweet  laaA«.  »* 

lodious. 
To  Dul'-ci-ft,  (-ly,  6)  ».  a.  To  make  twtd. 
Dul'-a-ff-ca^-Zibn,  89:  t.  The  set  of  iweetesinf 
Du  l'-c/-iur,  g.     A   musical  stringed  inslwo*** 

played  with  little  sticks. 
Dul'-ci-tude,  f.  Sweetneaa 
To  Dvh  -co-RATB,  V.  a.  To  make  less  acrinonios*. 


Tbt  Bcbemes  enUre.  and  Um  priscipka  to  which  th«  aumban  refer,  pr«»d*  tti*  Dicttoauy. 

fWrls/  gXu'-wi^:  chftp'-man:  od-pi':  li«:  g»d :  j»55, 1.  r>«r,  55 :  a,  •,  s  &c  »iirf*i  J^'* 
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I>a]'-0O'rft'-/iMll,  «.  TIm  act  of  sire*teiiin«. 
DULIA,  dtt'-l^,  t.  Aa  intniot  or  wurvitoironUp, 

diitin^faiikbed  from  LMtri^ 
DULL-cdiil,    155 :    a.    Stapid.  bloekiah;  bloat. 

obtoM;  awkward;  sad;  aluffgUh;  gtoM;  oottxhila' 

latinf ;  not  bright;  droway;  naviag  a  dowocast  look) 

aeang  dimly,  purUind. 
TV  Dall,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  atnpify ;  to  blnnt ;  to 

■adden;  to  hebetate;   to  damp;   to  make  slow  of 

■etioD;  to a^  brifhtoeu  :-Hi«a.  ToheeomedalL 
DalMy^  ad    Stapldly;    in   a   duU    mamter}    Bot 

pflyt  Bol  brightly,  aot  keealy. 
DulMfT,  30 :  t.    That  which  makes  doU. 
DaK-nes,  t.    The  qullty  or  state  of  being  dtdL 
Dal'-Ierd;  34 :  «.    A  blockhead ;  a  dolt 
DalK-brainfd,  1 14 :  a.   Stupid,  fooliah. 
DULY. — See  under  Dne. 
DUMB,  dum,  156  :  a.    Mote,  incapable  of  speech, 

dmivcd  of  speech ;  mute,  not  using  words,  silent 

masing  to  speak. 
To  Dom^  9.  a.    To  aOeiiee.  [Shaks.] 
DamAMy,«L    Mutely,  ailenUy. 
Dtni^*iie«,  #.    Ineapadty  to  speak;  ondaatoa  or 

iHbsalofspcBeh;  muteness. 
To  Dom'-foaDd;  v.  a.    To  oonftiae,  to  strike  dumb. 
Dam'-iiiei-tfry  «.    One  who  feigns  dumbness.  [Obs.] 
Dam'-mjr,  105:  «•    One  who  is  dumb.    The  last 

Ihnt  vocda  are  used  by  good  writers,  but  always  as 

lov  or  very  familiar  exneasioas.    The  last  word  is 

oAsQ  applied  to  the  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three 

psnoBs  play  at  whiat 

DUMPcrdumpy  f«    A  dull  gloomy  state  of  mind ; 

^bsetiee  of  mind  i  a  melan^ly  tune  or  air,  [Obs.] 

UhenAe  dumps,  to  be  sulky  and  gk»my. 
Daa'-pisb,  a,    DoU,  tad.  sullen. 
Dom'-pUh'ness,  «•    Sadness,  melancholy. 
DUMPssdump,  s,    A  clumsy  leaden  counter  used 

Ity  boys  at  ehuck-flarfhing. 
Diny-py,  a.    Short  and  thiek. 
Domir-HDg)  «.    A  small  round  pudding. 
DUNaduOy  a,    A  eolour  partaking  of  brown  and 

MMk;dull.gkKm»y. 
DaiZ-oisb,  a.    Inclined  to  dun  colotir. 
7s  DUNsduDy  V.  04    To  claim  a  debt  with  impor- 

taaky;  to  urge  importunately. 
Dan,  «.    A  damoroat  creditor.  [Spectator] 
Ditt'-flwy  a.    Beqtxlrittg  noise  or  clamoar,  t.  e,  deaf; 

<«n  of  sense.  [Local] 
Dun'-neT, «.    A  don. 

DUNCE=rdunce, «.  A  dolt,  a  thickscun. 
Dao'-cer-y,  105  :  #.  Stupidity.  [MUton.] 
Ti  Dun'-c^-fy,  6  :  t>.  a.  To  make  stupid.  [Warborton.] 

DUNDEIt«dun'-d«rf  s.    The  dregs  of  rum. 
DUNEndum,  #.    A  hill,  now  written  Down. 
DUNGsdung.  72 :  «.   The  eicrement  of  animals 
^»«d  to  fatten  ground. 
To  I^ng,  72:  v,a.  and  fl.   To  manure  with  dung : 

-a**.  To  -void  excrement 
*^tl! ff  105  :  a.    Pull  of  dung:  mean,  vile, 
^ng'-fork,  g,    A  pitehjbrk  tor  dang. 
DuDg'-hiU,  *.   and  n,    A  heap  of  dung:— ae^f*. 

Sprong  from  a  dunghill ;  mean,  low,  base. 
DuDg'.yard,  «.    The  place  of  the  duoghiU. 
DUNGEON  =diingt'-5n,   18;    s.    Strictiy,  the 

^o|^on,  or  keep  far  prisoners  in  the  middle  of  the 
_**^^  oastles;  a  subterraneous  prison ;  a  close  prison, 
is  Dun'.geoD,  v.  a.    To  shut  up  as  In  a  dungeon. 

DUOsadii'-A,  $,   The  Latin  word  far  two ;  a  song 
fatwopwfaimexfc 

"^"^-vf-RATK,  #.    The  ofBce,  dignity,  or  gorem- 
neat  of  two  men  in  the  same  office,  as  in  ancient  Rome. 
l>«-«r-TO,  Du-it',  #.    A  duo.  [Ital] 


Du'-H>-uy-BR-^L,  a.    Bilitoral. 

Du'-o-DEc/'-f-Mo,  (-dda'-si-mA,  92)  o,  and  «. 
Having  two  and  ton,  that  is,  tmtlve  falds:— «.  A  book 
in  which  a  sheet  is  folded  into  Up^Im  leavtM 

Du'-o-DBC^H7-PLfi,  101:  a.    Consisting  of  fMvA;<'«. 

Du'-o-OE^'-NUMy  «.  The  flrat  of  the  small  inteaUnes, 
in  length  about  twelve  Angers*  breadth. 

DUP£^dup«»  f.  A  man  who  is  deceived ;  a  credn- 
loas  man  easily  tricked. 

To  Dupe,  V.  a.    To  deceive,  to  trick,  to  cheat 

DUPL£»du'-pl,  a.  Double.  [Compare  Doable,  See.] 

To  Do'-pl^-cate,  *.  a.   To  double ;  to  told. 

Dti'-pli-cate,*  a,  and  «.  Double ;  two-fold,  as  Du. 
•lioale  ratto,  which  is  the  product  of  a  lalto  muldpUsd 
into  Itself  .*—«.  A  second  thing  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
first;  the  transcript  of  a  writing  or  ticket 

Du'-pli-ca^Wton,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  doubling ;  the 
act  of  folding  together;  a  tcAd;  a  donlding. 

Do^-pli-ca'-Zirre,  (-t&rcy  147)  t.  Any  Aing 
doubled. 

Du-PLicZ-J-Tr,  (di-plV-fli-t^.  105)  «.  The  num- 
ber two;  (Watts;) doubleness;  deceit;  doubleness  of 
heart  or  tongue :  in  law,  the  pleading  of  two  or  more 
distinct  matters. 

DURABLE,  &c^\ 

DURANCE,         >  See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

DURA  MATERJ 

To  DURE^durt,  49 :  v,  n.   To  endure.  [Obs.] 

Du'-ra-ble,  101:  a.  Lasting;  having  the  quality 
of  continuing  long  in  being  without  perishing  or 
wearing  out 

Dn^-ra-bly;  ad*    In  a  laating  manner. 

Du'-ra-ble-neMy  #.    Pbwer  of  lasting,  eontinoanee. 

Du'-ra-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #,    Power  of  lasting. 

Dn-ra'WsoD,  89  :  «.  Continoaace  in  time ;  power  of 
continuance ;  length  of  continuance. 

Dure'-fMl;  117:  a.    Lasting.  [Spenser.] 

Dure'-lcsa,  a.    Not  lasting}  fading. 

Dn'-nmt^  Dn'-rance,  t.  A  glMod  woollen  slat 
otherwise  called  Everlasting:  see  also  lower.  [Obe.] 

DiZ-ring,  pmrt.  or  prep,  Continoiag;  far  the  tIaM 
of  the  oootinuance  of. 

D1/-ROC/8,  120:  a.  Hard,  as  being  a  quality  of 
things  that  endure.  [Obs.] 

Da'-r»-tir»  105:  «.  Hardness;  and  hance,  figura- 
tively, hardness  of  mind,  harshness.  [Little  used.] 

Du'-iu-ma''-tSR,  36  :  s.  A  membrane  which  en- 
wraps the  pia  mator  and  both  of  them  the  brain ;  they 
are  called  sio^  as  being  the  mother  of  all  other  mem> 
branes,  and  the  outer  one  is  called  dmra  from  its 
hardness  compared  with  the  other. 

Dd'-rbsss,   (du'-HiM,   [Fr.]    170)  t.    LUeraUy, 

hardship,  and  hence,  constraint;  it  is  of  two  kinds, 

dmretse  of  tmpritomment,  which  is  restraint  of  personal 

liberty,  and  duresse  by  taeaacet.  when  a  person  b 

threatened  with  loss  of  life  or  Umb. 
Du'-rance,  «.  Endurance ;  duresse. — See  also  above. 
DURST.—See  To  Dare. 
DUSK^dusk,  a.  and  «.    Tending  to  darkness  or 

blackness  J  black  coloured:—*.  A  tendency  to  dark. 

ness ;  a  middle  degree  between  light  and  darkness. 
To  Dusk,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  make  duskish: — nem. 

To  grow  dark ;  to  begin  to  lose  light  or  brightness. 
Dus'-ky,    a.    Tending  to   darkness   or   blackness; 

gloomy,  sad;  intellectually  ctouded. 
Dus'-ki-ly,  105 :  md.    With  a  tendency  to  darkness 

or  hlaoknasa. 
Dui'-kf-neaSi  «.    Approach  to  darkness. 
Dus'-kisb,  a.     Inclining  to  darkness. 
Das'-kish-ly,  ad.    Cloudily,  darkly. 
Dus'-kith-netS|  «.    Indinatton  to  darkneao. 
DUST=dvist,  s.    Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to 

small  dry  particles ;  the  grave;  state  of  dissolution 

mean,  dejected  statei 


Tbt  algn  =:  Is  used  aftsr  modes  of  tiMUhig  that  havt  eo  ImfoUrlty  of  soaad. 

Coitto^antt:  mXth^n,  i,  e,  mistion,  165:  Tisb*i]n,  1.  e,  viiion,  165:  HAn,  166:  ^d,  166, 
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DYS 


EAR 


To  DuBi,  V,  a.  To  tprinkle  with  diut ;  to  levigate.— 

See  alio  lower. 
Dus'-ty^  105  :  a.    Pilled  with  dust;  clouded  with 

dust;  covered oricattered with aast 
Du8'-tt-ne8S|  «•   The  state  of  being  dusty. 
Dust'-man,  f .    One  whose  employment  is  to  carry 

away  the  duet. 
To  Dvvr,  V.  a.  To  free  from  dost — See  also  abore. 
Du8t'->er,  36 :  «.    A  utensil  or  doth  to  dear  from 

dust. 
DUTCH=dutch,  «.»/.,  »mff,,  and  a.  The  people 

of  Holland :— t .  ring.  The  language  of  the  Dutch  :-^, 

Pertaining  to  Holuind. 

DUTCHESS,  DUTCHY,  &c— See  Ducheaa.  &c. 
DUTEOUS,  DUTY,  &c.— See  under  Due. 
DUUMVIRATE— Sec  under  Duo. 
DWALE=dwale,  s,    A   sable  or  black  colour: 

[Heraldry :]  the  deadly  nightshade. 
DWARF,  dworf=dwlMjrf,  140,  37:  *.  and  a. 

A  man  much  below  the  common  sise  of  men : — ocfe*. 

Below  the  common  sise,  applied  generally  to  animals 

and  plants. 
To  Dwarf,  v,  a.    To  hinder  from   growing   to   the 

natural  bulk. 
Dwar'-fish,  a.    Below  the  natural  bulk ;  low,  small, 

little.    Dwarfy  may  also  be  met  with. 
Dwar'-fiah-ljff  ad.   Like  a  dwarf. 
Dwar'-figb-Dess,  t.    Minuteness  of  stature. 
To  DWELL^dw^l,  1  v.  n.  (The  regular  forms  of 

I  DwBLT^dw^lt,     >  the  prei.  and  part,  are  alao 
DwBLT=dwdlt;     J  used.)  To  abide  as  a  per. 

manent  reaident.  to  live  In  a  place,  to  reside,  to  have  a 

habitation ;  to  remain ;  to  be  suspended  with  attention ; 

to  hang  upon  with  core  and  loudness ;  to  draw  the 

attention  by  kmg  speaking.  Milton  in  one  place  uses 

it  actively. 
DwelMer,  t.    An  inhabitant. 
Dwel'-ling,  «.    Habitation,  place  of  residence. 
Dwel'-ling-house,  «.    The  house  in  which  one  lives 

and  sleeps. 
DwelMing-place,  f.   The  place  of  residence. 

To  DWINDLE^dwto'-dl,  101 :  v.  it.  To  shrink, 
to  grow  little;  to  degenerate,  to  fkU  away;  to  lose 
beJth. 

Dwin'-dled>  114:  part,  a,  ^irank;  fallen  away. 

To  DYE=dy,  v,  a.    To  stain,  to  tinge,  to  colour. 

Dye,  t.    A  colouring  liquor ;  stain,  tinge. 

Dye'-ing,  part,  and  m.  Staining:— t.  The  art  or 
practice  of  staining  by  chemical  processes. 

Dy'-er,  «.    One  who  follows  the  trade  of  dyeing. 

DYING,  part,  and  «.— See  under  To  Die. 

DYKE.— See  Dike. 

DYNAMICAL,  d^nHm'-^-cal,  105:  a.  Per. 
toining  to  strength  or  power. 

Dy-nam'-ics,  ».  pi.  That  part  of  mechanics  which 
treats  of  the  force  and  effects  of  moving  bodies. 

Dr-MAM^-B-TER,  5.  Au  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  maguifying  powers  of  telescopes. 

Dyn'-^-mom^-e-TSR,  1  92 :  «.    An  instrument  for 

Dr>NOM'-B-TSB>  j  measuring    tiie     power    of 

animal  bodies. 

DYN'>wfs-Tr,  92,  12,  105:  $,  Government,  sove- 
reignty ;  a  race  or  Camily  of  rulers. 

Dyo'-ast,  t.    A  ruler :  in  some  old  authors,  dynasty. 

Dy-nas'-tic,  88 :  a.    Relating  to  a  dynasty. 

DYS-,  An  inseparable  Greek  prefix  signifying  ill  or 
difficult. 

Dyb'-cr^-sy,  (-C^  152)  «.  Ill  temper  of  the  blood. 

Drs'-BN-TBH-r,  92, 129 :  «.  An  fllness  of  the  in> 
tettines,  in  which  blood  is  often  voided  with  morbid 
matter. 

Dy8'-en-ter"-ic,  88 ;  a.    Pertaining  to  dysentery. 


Dts'-O-DILB,  105:  f.    A  coal  of  green,  or  yeUovid 

gray  colour,  which  emits  an  ill  odour  in  bondag. 
Dyti-op'-s  r,  t,    Dinmess  of  sight. 

Drs^-o-KBr'-r,   (-r«ck-§i^  188)  t.   A  iwi  or 

depraved  appetite. 
D vs-PBp'-s  r,  «.    DUBcnlty  of  digeetfon. 
Dy8-pep'-tic,  a.  and  $.    Having  a  difieolly  of  ft. 

gestion :— «.  A  dyspeptic  pntimt. 

Djif-pko-ny,   (-f^n^    163)  «.  A   difliealty  of 
speaking. 

Dt8p-ng^-^,  (dIsp-nei^-4  103)  «.   Diffleilty  of 
breathing. 

Drs'-u-Rr,  «.    A  difltenlty  in  pesriag  urine. 


E. 

E,  The  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Its  loands  are 
the  3d.  4th,  13th.  UUi,  35th.  Ktii.  43rd,  and  44th  ek 
ments  of  the  schemes  nreftzed.  It  is  very  ofkeo  miu 
but  significant :— See  171.  It  is  almost  as  fre^amtly 
quite  idle  .*— See  101. 189.  As  a  contraction,  it  m  oftes 
placed  with  g,  (je.  g.  exetmpU  gratia,)  to  signify,  be 
example. 

E  ,  A  prefix,  the  same  as  ex-,  signifyiag  Jf9m  or 
out  (^,  and  in  many  words  having  a  privative  metoi^. 

EACH=eetchy  a,  and  pron.  One  taken  lepai^f 
from  another,  and  implying  the  other  wbetbor  a- 
pressly  said  or  not;  everv  one.  It  may  be  oooodend 
an  a^ective  if  Joined  with  a  substantive,  s  praoovB  if 
standing  principally.  It  used  to  be  oompoandBilvitli 
where  ana  form  an  adverb,  eadkwhert,  bnt  ve  oo« 
always  nayetmywhere. 

EAD-  or  ED-,  A  Saxon  prefix  in  pn^Mr  nunes  i^ 
ni^ring  happy,  fortunate. 

EAGER,  eof'gyjer,  77,  36 :  a.  Keenly  or  britUf 
desirous;  vehement*  ardent;  quick,  boijr;  ia  a  vk 
literal  sense,  sharp,  sour,  acid;  keen,  seveie;  it  hu 
alto  been  used  to  signify  brittle,  not  ductile. 

£a'-^f  r-Iy,  a<L    In  an  eager  manner. 

Ea'-^er-nesi,  f.    State  or  quality  of  being  ssfer. 

Ea'-oxe,  (-gur,  159)  f.  A  tide  swelling  abon 
another  tide,  as  in  the  Severn. 

EAGLE,  ea'-gl,  101 :  «.  A  bird  of  prey,  fro"  >»». 
acute  vision,  its  strength,  the  elevation  and  luiAty  of 
its  flight,  its  longevity,  and  odwr  qualitiBi  of  povef, 
deemed  the  kingof  buda ;  henoe,it  is  a  fteqaeatortrt. 
and  its  figure  was  the  military  standard  of  me  sacint 
Romans. 

Ea'-glet,  «.   A  young  eagle. 

Ea'-gless,  s.    The  hen-eagle.  [Sherwoed.] 

Ea'-gl«-eyed,  (-Ide,  106)  a,  Sharp^igfated  »  u 
eagle. 

Ea'-gle-stone,  107 :  s.  Elite,  a  variety  of  ttgOb 
ceous  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  spherical  form,  rough  m^- 
and  essentially  oompoaed  of  conoentrio  lajpen  vair^ 
often  embrace  at  the  centre  a  movcahle  kernel.  To 
such  as  had  this  moveable  and  consequently  '**^ 
kernel,  the  ancienta  gave  the  name  of  eaxlestone,  nm 
an  opinion  that  the  eagle  transported  them  to  h^  ^ 
to  facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eggs;  and  benM  wj 
were  in  request  as  amuleta  for  pregnant  women. 

EAGRE. — See  under  Bager. 

EALDERMAN .— See  Alderman. 

EAME==«am,  189:  «.    Uncle.  [Spenser.] 

To  EAN.— SeeTo  Yean. 

EAR=Cttr=ert,  103,  43:  t.  The  organ  of  hearing: 
the  external  prominent  part  of  the  organ:  the  k^" 
of  hearing:  discriminating  sense  of  musical  ton"^ 
and  their  proportions ;  any  thing  resembling  ^  •* 
the  handles  of  certain  vesseb.— See  also  waM  » 
Ear :  To  fait  together  fry  the  ears,  to  scuflle  or  figbt' 

Ear'-iap, '.  The  top  of  the 


r. 
Eai^-less,  a.  Without  ears. 
TIm  aclMmM  tntlfe,  and  Um  princ{|dm  to  wlitdh  ti>«  number*  rtfer,  preoada  the  Diotloeary. 

Fotoeh :  gaU'-wi^:  chUp'-m^ :  p^-pft' :  it^n :  gd6d  :  j'o5,  i.  e,j'ew,  55 :  Oy  c,  v  &Ct  miiift  1^^ 
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EAR 


EAV 


Eai'-marky  $.  A  mark  oiade  on  the  ears  of  sheep. 
Ear'-picky  «•  An  inetrament  for  cleaning  the  ear*. 
Ear'-riDg,  j:  An  ornament  worn  in  the  ear. 
Ear'-ibot,  g.  Beach  of  the  tense  of  hearing. 
Ear'-war,    189  :    9,     The    cerumen   or   exudation 

vhidi  smears  the  entrance  of  the  ear. 
Eai^-wig, «.    A  sheath-winged  insect  vulgarly  sup- 

poNd  to  creep  into  the  ear  *  a  whisperer. 

O  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Ear'-bored, 
Sar'detjhuHg.  Ear'-Un^  (of  hair,)  Etu'.piereiMg. 

To  EAR=>er<,  v.  a.  To  till,  to  plough.  [Obs.] 
Ear,  «.  The  iwodoce  of  the  eared  field,  namely,  the 
tpke  containing  the  grain  that  had  been  thrown  into 
i^snd  which  is  ]rieldra  again  with  increase. 

To  Ear,  v,  n.  To  form  ears,  at  oorn. 

Earfd,  114  :  a.  Haying  spikes  formed,  at  com. 

Eanh, «.  A  ploughed  field.  [In  ute  so  late  as  1623.] 

EARL,  erU  131,  3.5  :  «.  A  tiUe  of  nobility  next 
below  a  marquess  and  above  a  riscount. 

£srK-doin,  18  :  t.  The  seignory,  juriadiction,  or 
diipity  (^  an  earL 

fiirl-mai'-sbaly  «.  One  of  the  great  officers  of  state 
•hoe  business  is  to  take  cognisance  of  all  matters 
relating  to  honour  and  military  solemnities.  Tlie 
oflee  is  now  hereditatry  in  the  fiunily  of  the  Howards. 

EARLY,  ei'-l^.  131,  35,  105:  a.  and  ad.  Soon 

•ith  respect  to  something  else: — ad.  8oon,  betimes, 
fur'-li-nets,  «.  The  state  of  being  early. 
Ti  EARN.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

EARNEST,  eK-DJist»  131,  35:  a.  Eager  to  ob- 
taio  or  realiie  some  wish,  zealous,  fixed,  eager ;  se. 
twu,  not  trifling  ur  jesting. 

fai'-nest-ljr,  ad.  Eagerly,  warmly,  lealously,  im- 
portanately;  with  fixed  attention. 

Mi'-oeit-Deii,  9,  Bagemess,  solicitude,  seriousness. 

Kivf-mn,  9,  Serionsneat,  a  serious  event  or  reality, 
wts jest;  hence,  ao  much  of  what  was  deBire<l  as  is 
Mliaed.  the  first  fruits  of  a  desired  object;  hence, 
kudml.  and  also,  the  money  which  is  given  in  token 
^  s  bargain  is  ratified,  a  pledge. 

^'Oing,  £aK>ning«,  «.  9ing.  and  pi.  That  which 
^  beeraic  real  in  eonteqoenoe  of  the  labour  used  to 
'^ia  it.  that  which  b  merited  by  services  or  per* 
fcrasnees,  wages,  reward. 

'0  Earn,  v,  a.  To  gain  by  labour ;  to  merit  or  de- 
*rT«  by  labour  or  any  performanoe :  to  gain. 

EARSH.— See  under  Tb  Ear. 

EARTH,  er/A,  «•  The  matt  which  composes  the 
S^;  any  portion  of  that  mass;  the  fine  mould  or 
"ii  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  that  which  at  to  its 
f/^ikm  qualities  fs  distinct  from  fire,  air,  and  water; 
*ufftRot  modifications  of  terrene  matter,  as  clay,  loam, 
^k.  gravel,  ice,  or  with  ntiwr  analysis  silica, 
*joiBiBa,  Hme,  magnesia,  baryta,  strontita.  sirconia. 
vaekik,  yttria.  mint  thorina ;  but  even  these,  by  an 
""^vis  nicer  still,  are  now  eonsidercd  metallic 
">Ups;  the  world  as  distinguished  from  other  scenes 
of  oistence;  the  inhablUntt  of  the  earth;  country, 

J'lwo:  the  hole  of  a  fox  or  badger. 

To  Earth,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  hide  in  the  earth ;  to 
iBter>— «m.  To  retire  under  ground. 

*W'*'-y,a,  Condtting  of  earth  ;  partaking  of  earth ; 
nbsbiting  the  earth ;  not  mental,  gross. 

««r'A'-i-nea»,  9,  The  quality  of  being  earthy. 

^«rt*'-en,  (ei'-zAo,  1 14)  a.  Made  of  earth  or  clay. 

^ar/V-ly,  a,  Bek>nging  only  to  our  present  state, 
S(4  spiritual ;  corporeal,  not  mental. 

^rtifAi'nem,  9,  Woddlinets. 

^•"A'-ling,  «.  An  inhabitant  of  earth,  conaldeied 
as  s  poor  fe^l  creature. 

fiar/V-board,  (-bArtd,  108,  48)  «.  The  board  of 


the 


K^oogh  thnt'diakes  off  the  eartK. 
fi*r/A'-nnt,  «.   a  name  given    to 
Ar»ehls.a  small  bulb  like  a  nut ; 


the  root  of 
and  also  to 


the 
the 


I      pi^ut  or  bunium,  a  globular  root  that  tastes  loiBe* 
thing  like  a  chestnut. 

EaM-quake,  (-kwikc,  188)  «.  A  shaking  or  con- 
cussion of  the  earth. 

Earlk'-vrOTm,  (-wurm,  142)  9,  A  well-known  In- 
sect or  rather  animal  that  lives  under  ground;  a 
grovelliog  wretch. 

(O  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Earth' -bag.  Earth' - 

Imnk.    Earth*-Jla»^    (a   fibrous    fossil.)    Earlk*-ttom, 

Earih'-boMnd,  Earths-bred,  Earth'-eagendered,  Earty- 

fed.  Earth' ly-minded,  EarthSly-mindednest,  and  Earth'- 

MkaUng. 

EASE«  eaz=ez(,  158,189:  9.  Quiet,  rest;  free, 
dom  (Vom  pain;  facility;  unconstraint.  The  old  Saxon 
word  is  ecah,  which  Spenser  uses. 

To  EaxTj  V.  a.  To  free  from  pain  or  anxiety,  or  the 
cause  of  it ;  to  give  ease  or  relief;  to  make  to  act 
easily. 

E&'-«y»  (*'.%>)  O*  Qal«t'  "t  rest ;  not  diflBcult.  not 
causing  ditncultv;  ready,  not  unwilling;  complying, 
unreaitting,  credulous;  free  frt>m  want;  not  con- 
strained, not  ftmnaL 

Ea'-«i-)y,  ad.  With  ease ;  in  an  easy  manner. 

Ea'-«t-neM,  t .  The  state  of  being  at  ease ;  the  quality 
of  being  easy. 

Ea«^-fMl,  1 17  :  a.  Quiet,  peaceable;  fit  for  rest. 

Ea«e'-fMl-Ijf,  ad.  With  ease  or  quiet 

Ea«r'-ment,  9,  Convenience  ;  relief;  relief  by 
evacuation :  in  law,  a  service  or  convenience  that  one 
man  has  of  another  by  charter  or  prescription,  as  a 
way  through  another's  grounds,  a  sink,  or  such  like. 

£a'-S£l,  (-zI,  151,  114)  «.  and  a.  The  frame  ou 
which  a  painter  rests  his  picture  while  at  work  upon 
xi:—adj.  That  which  is  of  a  sixe  to  be  painted  on  an 
easel. 

EAST=east,  «.  and  a.  The  point  at  which  the  sun 
is  seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox ;  the  regions  which  lie 
toward  the  rising  sun.  and  consequently,  in  all  ancient 
and  modem  European  literature.  Asu,  and  its  ter- 
ritories:— a.  From  or  towards  the  rising  suil 

Ea8t'-#rn,  36  :  a.  Dwelling  or  found  In  the  East, 
oriental ;  lying  toward  the  east ;  going  eastward. 

East'-tfr-ljf,  a.  Coming  ftt>m  the  east,  lying  east* 
ward;  looking  eastward. 

Eaat'-ward,  (-word,  140,  38)  a</.  Toward  the 
east. 

East'-er-ling,  9,  A  native  of  some  country  eastward 
of  another. 

EASTER=ea'-8ter,  9,  The  day  on  which  christians 
commemorate  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  corre- 
sponds in  season  to  the  passover  of  tlie  Jews,  and  is 
called  in  most  languagus  by  a  word  derived  from 
passover:  with  us,  the  name  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  that  of  a  Saxon  goddess,  who  was 
worshipped  at  the  season  subsequently  appropriated 
to  the  cnristian  commemoration :  others  ally  Easter 
with  Bast,  or  the  rising  sun,  as  emblematic  of  the 
rising  of  Christ. 

To  EAT=ettt,  \  v,  a.   (The  pre- 

I  Eat  or  Atb,  St,  135,  119  :     >  terit  is  now  sel- 

Eat  or  Eatbn,  St,  ea'-tn,  114)  dom  spelled  ate, 
and  eaien  for  the  participle,  which  some  years  ago  was 
the  only  sanctioned  form,  is  giving  May  to  eitt?)  To 
devour  with  the  mouth ;  to  consume ;'  to  corrode : — 
neu.  To  feed,  to  take  food ;  to  be  maintained  in  food ; 
to  make  way  by  corrosion. 

Eat'-er,  «.  One  who  eats  ;  a  corrosive. 

Eat'-a-ble,  101  :  a.  and  #.  That  may  be  eaten  : — 
f.  That  which  may  be  eatpn. 

Eat'-ing,  9.  The  act  of  chewing  and  swallowing. 

Eat'-ing^house,  9,  A  house  where  provisions  are 
sold  ready  dressed ;  a  dining-house. 

EAVES,  eavx,  189,  151 :  9,fd,  The  edges  of  the 
roof  of  a  house  which  overhang  the  walL 

To  EaVfZ-drop,  v.  n.  To  catch  that  which  drops 
from  the  eaves ;  to  listen  under  windows. 

Eavej/'drop-pfF,  9,  An  insidk>ua  listener. 


TIm  vign  =  b  OMd  after  modes  of  spslliag  that  havs  no  trrcguUrUy  of  ■oaiid. 

^^***omnl9!  mtah-uo,  t  e.  mi99ion,  1G5:  vizh-un,  1.  e,  vuion,  165:  (fcin,  166:  ftkin,  166« 
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EBB«^b,  155 :  t.  Hm  mOuz  of  Um  tide  towaxd 

the  tea.  opposed  tojtow ;  decline,  4ee«y,  warte. 
To  Ebb,  «.  M.  To  tow  back;  to  decline,  to  decay. 
Eb'-bing,  t.  A  flowing  back  ;  a  deeUniug. 
EBONsr^b'-^o,  18:   t.  and  a.    A  hard  heavy. 

blaek,  valuable  ¥,xtod,  whidi  admits  of  a  fine  polish ; 

it  used  to  be  written  06e». — a.  Consisting  of  ebony; 

Hke  ebony.  bUek.  ' 

Eb'-on-jf,  t.  The  mor«  common  word  for  ebon. 
To  Eb'<-0-oixe,  v,  a.  To  make  black  as  ebony. 

EBRACTEATE=i-brick'.tl-At«,  a.  Wkliovt  a 
bractea  or  floral  lea/.— See  E-.  [Botany.] 

EBRIETY,  4-brr4-t^  t.  Drunkennesa. 

E'-bri-W-t-ty,  81,  105  :  #.  Habitual  dronkennesa. 

EBRILLADE,  i-brli'-yad,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  A 
check  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein  if  a  horse  refuses  to  turn. 

EBULLIENT,  A-bul'-y&it,  146:  a.  Boiling  over. 

E-bul'WieD-<:y,  #.    A  boiling  over. 

Eb'-u!-li/''-»n,  89:  «.  The  act  of  boUing  up  with 
heat ;  any  intestine  motion ;  eflervescence. 

EBURNEAN=*-bur'-ii*-*n,  a.  Of  ivory. 

ECCENTRIC  =  «ck-rfn'.trick,  88:  a,  and  *. 
Deviating  from  the  centre ;  not  havin;^  tlie  same  centre, 
oppoecd  to  eoaetftf rte ;  not  ienniuatiDg  in  the  same 
point;  irregular,  ■■rnnalmis:— <.  A  circle  not  having 
the  same  centre  as  another;  he  or  that  which  cannot 
be  brought  to  a  common  oeutte  or  usual  standard. 

Eo-cen'-tri-cal,  a.   Ecoantric 

Ec'-ceD-tric"-i-ty,  (^idsf^^Sa-tryf-^l-i^  105)  t. 
Deviation  ttom  a  centre;  ezeorflion  firom  the  proper 
orb ;  deviation,  particularity,  irregulariiy. 

ECCHYMOSIS,  «c'-ki-mo"-8T8,  161,  86,  152: 
ff.  Blotehineta  from  extfnvasated  blood. 

ECCLESIASTIC,  (k-kW-zh-ib^'tXcV,  88,  147  : 
a.  and  s.  Relating  to  the  church  :—s,  A  person  dedi- 
cated to  the  ministry  of  religion. 

Ec-cle'-M-as'''-t»-caJ,  a,    Ecclesiastic. 

Ec-cui'-s*-Aa''-TBS,  Q-tkz,  101)  #.  The  preacher, 
the  nauM  of  a  book  in  the  old  toatament. 

Ec-OLB'-yg^-Aa^'-Ti-cus,  t.  The  chief  book  ^  t^M 
called  eoelesiasUcal,  aa  a  distinotioo  ttom  UioM  con- 
tainnl  in  the  Jewish  canon. 

ECCOPROTlC««c'.kA-pr6t"-ick,  a.  UBUy 
puKatlve. 

ECHlLON,  ««h"^-l«Dg',  [Fr.]  170:  «.    The 

poiitkHioran  army  in  the  form  of  steps,  ita  divifiens 
being  one  behind  another. 

ECHINUS,  l-kl'-DUi,  161:  t.  A  hedgehog;  a 
ahell-flsh  set  with  prickles;  the  prickly  head  of  any 
plant;  in  «xchiteotare,  an  ornament  resembling  the 
prickly  rind  ofa  eheetnnt 

E-MK-Bate,  E-ehV-na-ied,  a.    Bristled. 

ECHO,  Ikkf'h,  161 :  «.  The  letom  or  repercoaaion 

of  any  sound;  the  sound  returned. 
To  EcA'-o,  V.  H,  and  a.    To   resound,  to  give  Uie 

repercua^nof  a  sound;  to  be  soanded  back:— a«^ 

To  send  back  a  sound. 

E-OHOM'-BrTRr,  f.  The  art  or  act  of  measuring  the 
duration  of  sounds ;  also  of  constructkig  vaults  to  pro- 
duce echoes. 

ErcAom'-e-teTf  f.  A  scale  to  meaanie  tiw  dwation  of 

musical  sounds. 
ECLAIRCISSEMENT,    ^-Urt'-citf-mSng, 

[Fr.]  170 :  s,  ExplaaatioB*  ihe  act  of  dMxing  up  an 
affair.  ™— -e     r 

ECLAMPSY,  ^k-l&m]/-8^,  105:  «.  A  flashing 
of  Ugbt  such  as  is  symptomatic  c^  epilepsy. 

ECLAT,  U\if,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Striking  effect, 
brilliancy,  applause*  lustre. 

ECLECTIC-ScJc-l^ck'-Ock,  a.  and  *.  Selecting; 
ehooidng:— f.  One  of  a  denomination  of  ancient  phi- 
losophers who  professed  to  be  of  no  one  sect,  but  to 
choose  their  principles  from  all  sects ;  <me  of  a  sect  of 
physicians  among  the  ancients;  one  of  a  sect  in  the 


£D£ 


Christian  church  who  eoneidflr  the  doetnas  of  PUo 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  dixistianity, 
ECLEGM,  ^ck-l^m',  157 : «.  A  cMnponiiii  s(  oik 
and  sirups. 

ECUPSE^^dTps',  189:  f.  Utenlly  a  dsftd  « 
fiulure.  an  obscuration  of  the  light  of  a  heavenly  bod; 
by  the  intervention  of  another  body;  darkaess,  ob- 
acuraiion. 

To  E-clipse',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  darken  a  Inmlaary; 
to  extinguish;  to  ekmd,  to  obsevre:-M«.  [MOtaa] 
To  suffer  an  eclipee. 

E-clip'-tic,  s.  and  a.  A  gnnt  tltttle  of  flie  spheit 
which  the  sun  traverses  in  a  twelTemonth.  so  caM 
because  it  is  the  line  in  which  eclipses  oceiir-««. 
Pertaining  to  or  described  by  the  ecUptie;  hi  a  mbm 
little  used,  suffering  eclipse. 

ECLOGUE,  «ckM6g,  107:  t.  literally  a  leket 
piece,  but  being  adopted  by  Virgil  as  the  dsbm  tat 
those  of  his  poems  in  which  shepherds  are  the  ^wsUn. 
it  means  approoriatoly  a  pastoral  poem. 

ECONOMY,  {-oSlA&Hn^  t.  Primarily.  Os iffs- 
latkm  ofa  bouse  or  household ;  hence,  the  distribotioo 
of  expense,  discretion  of  expense,  and  bena  aJu, 
laudable  parsimony ;  hence,  again,  the  dispositioo  tod 
arraagement  of  any  work ;  disposition  genrrallj,  ^ 
tribulion   of  every  thing  active  and  paisiR  in  iu 


proper  place,  s 

E</-0-BOm"-ic,  88: 1  a.  Pertaining  to  flit  itfilitios 

Ec'-o-nom'W-cal,    /  of  a  honsdioU;  fttigd. 

Ec^'0'nom^'i-caVAy,aeL    FragaUy. 

To  EA<on'-o-mize, ».  a.  and  w.  To  use  with  eco- 
nomy >-artj.  To  live  with  a  pmdnnt  sparing  of  ntw;. 

E-COD'-o-mist,  f.  One  who  is  a  goo4  BsasfBr  of 
affairs;  one  who  spares  prud«itly;  one  who  vrHfi 
on,  or  pro&ases  to  teach,  the  laws  of  eooooay  vbidi 
ensure  the  prosperity  of  state*. 

Ec'-U-ifBw''-lK3^L,  a.    Osnatal.— SeedteuMuaL 

ECPHONE6IS,  «ck^r1&HM'^-e^,  163:  t.  A<> 

exclamation  arising  from  strong  emotioii.  pUwt] 
ECPHRACTIC,  ^tck-frick'-tSck,  163:  a.  At. 

tenuating,  dissoMng. 

ECSTASY,  gck'-sta-d^  152:  s.  A  state  of  Fu- 
sion, generaUy  of  delight,  by  which  apenoa  it  fo  » 
time  entranced,  and  his  thoughts  lost;  acesaiw  jfif, 
rapture,  enthusiasm ;  in  ov  old  wijtv»*  dirtn^ioB' 
madness. 

EcZ-sta-gied,  (-dd,  114)a.    Enraptoied. 
Ec-8tat'-ic  88 :  1  a.    Tr«niTo«*«l.  dslightpd  ti  «• 
EoHitat'-i-ca],     J  stacy;  rapluroas. 
ECTYPE:=«ck'-tipt,  s.    That  whkh  is  takes  ftw 

an  original,  a  copy.  [Locke.] 
Ec^-ty-pal,  6:  a.    Copied. 

ECUMENIC,  «ck'-i-iii5n".Tck,  88:  >fl.   Vn- 
ECUMENICAL,  ^ck'-A-rndfa^-i-c^I,)  «iWBf to 

the  habitable  worUl,  general.  universaL 
ECURIE,  «c"-ki-ry,  [Fr.]  170:  «.  Asisbk. 

EDACIOUS,  4-di'-ah'uf,  90: «.  Batfaig,d.«« 

ing.  voracious. 
E-da</-f-^,  (i-d««'-a4-tl^  105)  s.  ▼oisdty. 
EDDER=$d'-drr,  9.    Soeh  wood  as  is  woilud  iot« 

the  top  eT  hedge-stakes  to  bind  then  together. 
To  Ed'-der,  v.  a.   To  bind  or  make  tight  bjiiii^^' 
EDDY,  «d'^I^L  105 :  «.  and  o.   The  wtfsr  Uj; 

by  some  partial  repercusston  runs  oontrary  to  w 

main  stream ;  whirlpool,  drenlar  uotkm  i-fl^-  '">'"* 

ing,  moving  drculariy. 

To  Ed'-dy,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  move  as  an  eddy:— 
oef.  (Thomson.)  To  restrain  and  Ibme  faito  sa  edd j. 

EDEMATOUS,  l-d«in'-4-tu8,  92,  120:  «. 
Swelling }  AiU  of  humors.  Bdtafatote  (iS8)  U  ^ 
used. 

EDEN,  y  d^n,  #.    A  place  of  delight;  Fandise. 

£'-den-is^,  114:  o.    Admitted  hrto  Paradise. 


The  scheme*  entire,  and  the  principlea  to  wfaldt  the  Btonhen  refer,  precede  the  Dkttoaary. 

Fowefi:  gitt'-wAAj:  chftp'-mdn:  pd-pl':  l4^»:  g^:  j'55,  i.e. >?•!•,  55 :  o,t,s&c.  mHte,V^' 
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EDENTATED,  k-dtn'-tA-Hid,  a.    Deprived  of 

lf6llL~-S6C  B-. 

EDGC=MgCy  t.  The  extreme  border  or  point  of 
uj  tkinf ;  %  narrow  put  rising  from  a  broader ;  the 
eattia^  wtof  a  blade;  keenness,  intenieness,  acri- 
boot:  tomttket^etk  ••  *^,  to  oatise  aa  onaasy 
tJDgUDf  ta  tlM  taath. 

To  Edge^  V,  «.  and  it.  To  diaipea.  to  fnnddi  viA 
ta  ed^;  to  bofder  with  any  thing,  to  Cringe ;  to  exas- 
penft,  i»  embitter ;  to  push  on  as  by  a  sharp  instra> 
nnt,  to  goad;  (this  is  ofton  axpressed,  perhaps 
throuh  Btttake.  by  To  Egg ;)  to  move  sideways ;  to 
asve  by  little  and  Uttla  i—neu.  To  move  sideways;  to 
■sve  «a  sa  as  to  reach  at  each  BMive  only  the  edge  of 
eich  fcrmer  position,  to  move  by  little  aad  little. 

Edged,  (ed^)  «•    Bofd«ed ;  abarp,  not  blunt. 

Ed'-giii^,  f.    A  bolder,  a  narrow  lace* 

Edg^-wue^  (-vii4,  151)  mt  Whh  the  adga  fer- 
•Mi ;  with  tte  side  fcrwaid. 

Edge'-len,  a.    Without  an  edge ;  bkmL 

Edge'-tool,  i.   A  toal  mada  aharp  to  eut 

EDlBLE^e'-d£-bl>  101 :  a.    Fit  to  ba  eaten. 

EDICTae'-dTckty  «.  A  proclamataon  of  command 
w  pnhibiiiaa  ^  a  law  piumulgated. 

n  EDiFY,^4-fy,  92, 6 :  «. a.  To bnild ;  [Obs. ;] 
tiiaatraet,  to  improve ;  finmeriy  abo^  to  panoade. 
lif'i-if'^tSe  I  i,    Ona  that ediOea. 
^-i-ff-rngtM,    Instnetion. 
^'^ff'^tigAy,  ad.     In  an  initracting  manner. 

Ed''4-fiHta'Wion,  f.    A  building  up  or  iastructing  of 

piVMDs  in  reHgioQ  or  morals ;  instruction. 
«*-t-C<a^tor-yy  a.    Tendlnf  to  ediHoation. 
Ed'-^fici,  (-fias,  105)  #.    A  fabrie.  a  structure. 
E^DtL£:»i'-dile,  c    A  magistrate  of  ancient  Kocne. 
7}  EDlT=erM'-it,  V,  a.  Properly,  to  publish  ;  more 

noaialy,  to  revin  or  pnpase  Ibr  pubUcaUon. 
uf-H»r,  38 :  «.    Ha  that  nvises,  or  otherwise  pre. 

POM  s  work  far  pobUoatioK. 
^-Ho'-r^tfl,  90, 47  :  ««  Peitaining  to,  or  written 

^.u  editor. 

^Tf-tm^  (i-<EUi'-un,  89)  «.  Pbblieatfon,  par- 
*^nkrly  of  a  book;  rapabUcatko;  tfio  number  of 
<"fMt  printed  fcr  one  pabUcaUoo. 

^«  EDUCATE^  &C^->S6a  in  the  next  ela«. 

^oEDUCE»iducif,  «.  «.   To  bring  out,  to  ex- 

«net-8eeK.. 
^8cf,f.   IWlwIddi  it  edooedar  elicited. 
^Qc'-tor,  38 :  c    Ha  or  that  which  elidta. 
^^Wmb,  89 :  t.    Tha  aet  of  bringing  out 
/»  Ei/-tW3ATB,  147:  V.  a.   To  bring  fortfi  and 
-,^^  tte  natoial  Asenhies,  to  bring  up,  to  instruct, 
^^^•^-tor,  38:  «.    One  that  iastnicts  youth. 

^-•Ka^-liM,  89  s  c  Formation  of  manners, 
swtore. 

r»  EOULOORATE-i-dul'-cA-ritt,  v.  a.   To 
•veetpB,  to  purify:  to  free  from  acids,  salts,  fee. 
^iiP-€0-fa'.4tV6,  105  :c  Capable  of  sweetening. 
J^-ccwa^^wn,  89 :  f.    Tha  act  of  aweetening. 
Jt.pK.— See  To  Eka. 
LELsid,  f.    A  aarpaotiM  aUmr  Hah  that  larks 

■■Bd. 

^-Pootyt.   AamaUkindofaeL 

WT-*iB,  t,   Tha  skin  of  an  eel. 

^  ENwtw,  ad.    A  eontraetton  of  Even. 

EFFABLE,   «f.ia-bl,  101 :    a.   That    may  be 

^J^PACEss^f-ficef,  tf.  a.    To  destroy  any  form 
JJworearved;  toblot  out,  to  strike  outj  to  de- 


m^r-^- 


i^^f-flcktf,  f.  That  which  is  produced 
2*0  operating  canaa;  (and  noto,  that  a  physical 
S?yv*"m>t  te  one  Oraat  Cause,  is  always  deemed 
vttttam  an  effect:  see  Cause;)  consequenct*,  evcul; 


purpose,  general  intent ;  completion ;  iieaHty :  in  the 
plurul,  guods,  moveables. 

To  Ef-fect',  V.  a.    To  Imng  to  pass,  to  accomplish ; 

to  make  an  effeot  by  an  operating  cause. 
Ef-fec'-tor,  38 :  «.    He  or  that  which  efbcts. 
Ef-fecl^-less,  a.    WUhoot  effect 
Ef-fe</-l>-bl#,  101 :  a.    PiaetieaUe,  feamble. 
£f-fec'-/ton,  t .    In  geometry,  aa  effect  of  a  general 

proposition ;  also  the  geometrical  construction  a(  a 

oropoaitioa. 
Er-fec'-ttve,  105 :  a.    Having  ibe  power  to  produce 

effect:  operative*  active,  efficient,  useful. 
Ef-fec'-tive-ljfy  105 :  imC    With  real  operatioo. 
Ef-rec'-/«-al,  (-tlnSl,  147)  a.  Prodootive  of  effects ; 

powerful,  adequate  to  the  ooea^on. 
Sr-fec^-/ir-al-ly,  ad:   Adeqoalaly. 
To  Ef-fec'-Zii-ate^  v.  a.   To  bring  to  pass,  to  frilftl. 
Ef'-pi-ca"-c/oP8,  (ih'us,  147J  a.    Cakulafted  to 

produce  the  consequence  intended;  afieetual. 
Er-fi-ca^-ciot»-ly,  ad.    Effectually. 
Ef-fi-ca''-ciom-ne8i, «.   Ettcacy. 
£r-fi-ca-cy,  98,  105 :  t.    Power  to  produce  effects ; 

pvodoction  of  effects. 
E.v-vid-m\T,  (-f  lah'-'Snt,  147)  a,  and  *.  Causing 

effects:— f.  The  cause  of  effects;  he  or  that  which 

makes ;  the  effector. 
Ef-fic'-i>nt-ly,  adC   Effectively. 
Ef-fic'-»race,    I  «.    The  act  or  capability  of  pro- 
Ef-fic'-iVn-cy,  )  ducing  effects;  agency. 
EFFEMINATE,  ?f-f«m'4-DAtt,  a.  and*.    Wo- 

mauish;    soft  to  an  unmanly  degree;    voluptuous; 

tender ;  womanlike  ^-^.  An  effeminate  person. 
7*0  Ef-fem'-i-oate,  v,  a,  and  it.  To  make  womanish ; 

to  emasculate,  to  unman ;-hi<«.  To  soften;  to  melt 

into  weakness. 
Ef-fem'-i-Date-ly,  ad.    Weakly,  softly. 
Ef-fem'-i-Date-Des^,  t.   Effeminacy. 
Ef-fem'-t-na''-/ion,  f.    Effeminacy.  [Obs.] 
Ef-fem'-i-no-cjf,  *.    Softness  unfitting  a  man ;  wo- 
manish delicacy:  mean  submission. Is^viousness. 
7b  EFFERVESCE  =  «r-fer-v«88^,  59:    v.  n. 

Litarally,  to  give  out  heat;  (see  Ex- :)  appropriately, 

to  ba  in  that  state  of  commotion  or  bubbling  which 

arises  in  a  fluid  when  part  of  it  flies  off  in  an  elastic 

form ;  to  woric,  to  froth,  to  bubble. 
Er-fer-ves^-cent,*   BubbUng,  boiling. 

Ef  •ler-ves^'-ceooe^ «.  Inteatlna  eommotkm ;  a  bab- 
bling; a  frothing. 
Er-fer-ves^-ci-ble,  a.    Capable  of  aflbrvieaeiag. 

EFFETE»4V-fete',  a.    That  can  na  longer  bring 

forth;  exhausted  as  to  the  power  of  rapcoductton; 

worn  out  with  age. 
EFFICAaOUS,  EFHCIENT,  &c--See  under 

Effect. 
EFFIGY,  df-f^g^,  105  :  t.    An  image  or  figure 

of  a  person ;  likeness  or  figure  hi  sculpture  or  painting ; 

the  head  or  figure  on  a  com. 

Ef-fiy-»-^«,  («f-nd4W«x,  ( Lat]  169)  t.  Effigy. 

Ef-V-ial,  Cy<k\y  146)  a.   Exhibithig  an  effigy. 

Tb  EFFLATE=«f-flate',  r.  a.   To  puff  up. 

n  EFFLORESCE  ^df-fli-r^",  59:  v.  if. 
Literally,  to  blossom ;  appropriately,  to  form  a  meal  v 
powder,  or  become  pulverulent  on  the  surfiice,  as  with 
many  substances  in  losing  their  water  of  crystalli- 
zation ;  to  ^oot  out  minute  spicular  crystals  in  form 
of  flowers. 

Er-flo-res^'-cent,  a.  Shooting  out  in  form  of  flowers. 

Er-flo-re8"-cence,  «.  Productton  of  flowers ;  excres- 
cences in  form  of  flowers ;  eruption,  or  the  breaking 
out  of  humors  in  exanthematous  diseases. 

EFFLUENT=«r-fl*oo-€nt,  109  :  a.  Flowing  out 

Er-flu-ence,  §.    That  which  flows  from  something. 

Ef'-pluji:,  (-flucki,  188)  s.  The  act  of  flowhig  out 
effusion :  that  which  fliiws  out,  emanation. 


The  sifa  =:  I*  OMd  sAar  modes  of  spelling  that  have  no  irregularity  of  soond. 

^^>**Ntofi/«;  mish-uD,  t.  r.  miithn,  165 :  Yizh-un,i.^,  vision,  165 :  Oiin,  166 :  ^o^  166. 
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To  Ef-fluor',  83 :  v.  n.    To  flow  aw&y.  [Obt.] 
Ef-flujr'-ton.  (-fluck'-shun,  154)  t.    The  act  of 

flawing  oat;  that  which  flows  oat,  emanation. 
Ef-pli?-tj-um,  1 05 :  s,  ting.  )  The    minate    and 
Kf-vlv^'YI-a,  98  :  «.  p/»  !  generally  inriaible 

particlet  which  exhale  from  most,  if  not  all  terrestrial 
Dodies.  often  perceptible  by  the  sense  of  smell. 

To  EFFORCE,  Sf-fc/urce,   130,  47 :  v.  o.    To 

Ibrce.  [Obs.] 
Ef-fort,  48:  *.  (Originally,  effort',  81)  An  act  In 

which  force  corporeal  ot  mental  is  exerted;  an  en- 

dcaToar. 
7b  EFFORM,  EFFORM ATION.-S©e  Form,  &c. 
EFFOSSION,  «f-fS«h'-un,  90:  #.    The  act  of 

digging  out  of  the  ground. — See  Ex-v 
EFFR0NTERY,«f-frun'-t«r4Aj,  1 16, 129, 105 : 

t.  Impudence,  sharoelessness. 
To  EFFULGE=«f-fulgef,  v.  n.   To  send  forth 

lustre.— See  Ez% 
Ef-fuK-gent,  a.    Shining,  bright,  luminous 
Ef-ful'-gence,  s.    Lustre,  brightness. 
To  EFFUM  E=*f-fumt',  v,  a.    To  breathe  out 
To  EFFUSEi,  «f-fuw',  137 :  v,  a.  To  pour  out  as 

a  fluid,  to  shed.  (See  Ex-.)  Some  old  writers  use 

Effund. 
Ef-fu'-«ion,  (-zhun,  147)  *.   The  act  of  pouring 

out;  waste ;  the  act  of  spilling;  the  thing  poured  out 
Ef-fuie',  (-(ua,  137,  152)  a,  aud  «.  Eroftwe:— «. 

Effusion. 
Ef-fu'-8ive,  (-CIV,  152, 105)  o.    Pouring  out,  dis- 

nersing. 
EPTs^rt,  «.  A  sort  of  Usard:  a  newt 
EFT=«ft,  ad.  After;  again ;  quickly.  [Obs.J 
Eft-«OOn»',  ad.  Soon  afterwards.  [Obs.] 
To  EGERMINATE,  ^-jer'-m^nite,  r.  if.   To 

spring  or  bud  out— See  E-. 
7b  EGEST«i-i^8t',  tr.  a.    To  cast  or  throw  out; 

(see  E-;)  to  void  as  excrement 
E-gest'-ion,  (-j&t'-yun,  146 :  coUoo.  -j&t'-shun, 

147.)  t.   The  act  of  naturally  voiding  digested  matter. 
EGG^gg,  155  :  «.   That  which  is  laid  by  fowls  and 

certain  other  animals,  fhnn  which  their  young  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  spawn  or  sperm  by  which  flsn  and  various 

other  creatures  generate. 
7b  EGG=£gv  V.  a.  To  incite,  to  instigate. 
t9>  From  a  Saxon  verb  derived  ftom  a  noun  slgni^  ing 

Edge.    To  Edg9  is  therefore  the  more  correct  expres- 
sion, and  not  an  ignorant  corruptioo*  as  Johnaon  calls 

it— See  To  Edge. 
EGLANTINE=«g^-l^ii-tine,  6:  t,  A  species  of 

rose ;  sweeti>rier. 
EGOnSM,  eft'-A-tizm,  92,  158:  •.   That  vanity 

which  betrays  itself  by  the  incessant  repetition  of  the 

first  person  (which  in  Latin  is  ego^  in  any  one's  con- 

versiUion  or  writing. 
Eg'-O-tist,  «.  One  that  is  always  talking  of  himself. 
Eg'-o-tis^-ti-cal,  a.  Self  conceited. 
7*o  Eg'-o^tize,  V.  n.  To  talk  much  of  one's  eelf. 
Ek>'-0-I8T,  ■«    One  of  certain  philosophers  who  pro- 

fossed  to  be  sure  of  nothing  but  of  their  own  existence. 
EGREGIOUS,  ^gre'-j^-us,  146:  a.  Remarkable 

abo>'e  the  common  herd,  distinguished  either  in  a 

good  or  bad  sense  {  eminent  extraordinary. 
E-gre'-gi-0M8-ly,  ttd.  Very  remarkably. 
E-gre'-gi-o«8-De8a,  «.  State  of  being  extraordinary. 

either  for  good  or  evil. 
EGRESS=e'-grd8s,  t.  The  power  or  act  of  going 

out  of  a  place ;  (see  E- ;)  departure. 
El-grei'-«ion,  (-gr^sh'un,  90)  *.  The  act  of  going 

out 

EGRET=e'-gr«t,  #.    A  fowl  of  the  heron  kind ;  a 

feather  of  the  fowl ;  the  down  of  thistles,  fee. 
EGRIOT,  e'-gr4-ot,  «.  A  sort  of  sour  cherry. 


ELA 

EGYPTIAN,  J-jip'-«h'an,147:  n-andi.  p«. 
taining  to  Egypt:— «.  A  native  ot  Egypt;  slso,  t 

EH  !  a,  56 :  mtery, :  noting  doubt,  inqoiry.  ^t 

surprise. 
EIDER,  T'-der,  106 :  #.  A  Gothland  dock. 
£i'-dfT-down,  s.  Soft  feathers  of  tiie  eider  dark 
EIDOURANION,  r-dow-Ti''-n4-on,  90:  •  A 

representation  of  the  heavens. 
EICiHT,  (an  iilaDcl  m  a  river.)  See  Ait 
EIGHT,  a\t,  100,  162:  a.  and  t.  Twice  fcor. 
Eigk%  (axtA,  166,)  a.  and  «.    Next  in  oiderto 

the  seventh :— «.  An  intervttl  in  music  eomprehcBdkg 

eight  diatonic  sounds. 
Eighth!  ly,  \Ob:ad.  In  the  eighth  place. 
Eigh''teen,  a,  and  t.  Twice  nine. 
Eigh*'te&k%  a.  The  ordinal  -of  eighteen. 

£:i>Atr-fold  (-f^lsd,  116)  a.  Eighi  tiacs  the  an. 
ber  or  quantity. 

Eigh'-Xift  a.  aud  t.  Eight  times  ten. 

Eiffh^-U-eth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  eighty. 

EigAi'-HCOie,  a.  and  t.  Eight  times  twenty. 

EIGNE,  a\n,  100,  157,  189:  a.  Eldest  [law.] 

EISEL,  e'-a^l,  t.   Vinegar,  vei^uice.  [Oba] 

ElTHERsse'-fllfr,  103  :  a,  prott.  and  eos/.  Om 
or  the  other;  in  old  writers,  as  an  a4).  it  isiomtiBes 
equivalent  to  Each. 

To  EJ  ACULATE=^-j«ck'-A-lite,  r.  a.  To  dart 
or  throw  out  (see  E-.)  It  is  now  seldom  used  botv^ 
a  word  denoting  something  uttered  orally  u  the  ot^ed. 

E^>iac'-u-la''-/lon,  89:  «.  The  act  of  darting  use- 
thing  out;  that  which  ia  darted  out  partknlsriy  torn 
expression  or  cry. 

E-jac^'-u-la'-tor-y,  129, 105:  a.  Casting,  Uuwi? 
out;  sudden,  hasty. 

To  EJECT -r^gckf,   t>.  a.    To  Uiioir  od,  {•« 

Ex-,^  to  oast  forth,  to  void;  to  throw  ont  or  esqwi 
E^jec-tor,  «.  One  who  ^jeets. 
E-jecf-ment,  ».  A  eiutingout:  hi  law.  s^ritb; 

which  a  tenant  is  commanded  to  depart 
E-jec'-/ion,  89:  t.  A  easting  out;  ezpnliioB. 
EJULATION,  «d'^'oola*'-ihun,  92, 109,89: 

f.  Outcry,  lamentation,  moan,  walUag. 
To  EKE^ke,  v,  a.  To  increase ;  to  fill  up  defidra 

des ;  to  protract ;  to  spin  out  by  useless  aiMitioBs. 
Eke,  «•  An  addition  or  augmentation. 
Eke,  ad.  Also.  Ukewisa,  beside,  moreover. 

To  ELABORATE«4-Ub'-^rite,  v.o.  Topnh 

duce  witli  labour ;  to  heighten  and  imprave  fay  mb'*^ 

sive  endeavours  or  operatkms. 
E-lab'-o-rate,  a.  Wrought  with  laboor ;  studied. 
El-Iab'-O-rate-ljr,  ad.  With  great  study:  laborioolf- 
E-lab'-o-rate-neas,  t.  The  state  of  bdag  dsborai^ 

ly  performed. 
E-iab'-o-ra^-Zion,  89 :  f.  Improvement  bj  noesBiT* 

operations. 
E-lab'-o-ra-tor-«.  [Obs.]  See  Laboratory. 
7b  ELANCE=WSnct',  11 :  «.  a.  To  throw  oat 
To  ELAPSE,  4-lSp8'.  189:  v,  «.  To  i-»  <» 

glide  away,  (see  E-.)    The  oorrespondent  suUtssb^ 

ELAsTlC=^lfa'-tick,  88:)a.  Having  the  i-w' 
ELAsncAf .,  4-)S«'-t^c«rl,      f  to  return  lo  ii«  **» 

from  which  it  is  distorted  or  withheld ;  springj. 
&1a8'-ti-ca1-ly,  ad.  In  an  elastic  manner. 
E'-Ias-tic-'-i-tv,  r-tTg8'4-t*^  92, 105)  «.  Theq« 

lity  of  bring  elasnc ;  springiness. 
ELATE  «l-late%   a.    Raised,  elected  in  »iwl: 

flushed  with  suooess;  haughty,  lofty. 
To  E-late',  v.  a.  To  puff  up,  to  exalt  to  hei^^ 
£-la'>ted-ly,  ad.  Triumphantly. 
E-la'-/»on,  89 :  «.  Inflation ;  triumph ;  ha«|litto«» 


"Hm  •ehraiM  eatir*,  and  the  priociplt*  to  whkb  the  numbers  ntut,  precede  Iks  Diatieaary. 

VowU:  gat*'-wA^:  ch«p'-man:  piJ-pJ*:  l^«:  go6d :  j*cn,  •*.  tf. jWo,  55 :  a,t,v  &c.  iwtf**!'^' 
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EUTERIUM,  i'-ll-tcri"4-um,  #.  The  jmce  of 
fi^Si*'^?'''  'rtudi  S«  a  Ykdent  pargative. 
ELBOW^r-bo«,  8 ;  9.   The  next  joint  or  comu 
tare  ^r  tlie  ann  bekrv  the  ahoolder :  any  flexure  or 

To  El'-bw,  V,  a,  and  m.   To  posh  with  the  elbow ; 

tep^:--««.  To  jot  oat  in  angles;  to  jo«tle. 
El  •betp<haif^,  «.  a  chair  with  arms  to  nippott  the 

dbont 

ET-bpw-room',  #.  Roomtoatretehouttfaeelbowion 
each  lida;  freedom  fkorn  confinement. 

ELDs^ld,  t.  OU  age,  old  people,  old  Umea.  [Obi.] 

Er-dAy  «.  and  «.  SorpaMiog  another  in  yeara : — 
t  An  older  perMm;  in  the  plual.  eidert,  perwns 
wtMM  aie  elaime  rererenee;  anoestore;  among  the 
J«w^  mkn  of  the  people;  in  the  New  Tcilamcnt, 
ndm  in  the  cfaoreb ;  among  presbyterians,  laymen 
attodoced  into  the  UrkpoUty.  '  ' 

EfdcT^ljf,  c  Borderinf  on  old  age. 

ETder-dlip;  *.  Seniority,  primogenitore. 

ET-dot,  0.  Oldest,  mostly  applied  to  perK>na. 

ELEATIC-4'-lW«"-lC  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
FUMophr  of  Zeno.  a  oatire  of  Elea  in  Italy,  (not  the 
MeroftheSloieidiooL)  ^ 

ELDER^l/-der,«.Thenameofatree.  SeeEld,&e. 
ELECAMPANE=r«r4-cam-pint%  #.  A  plant 

of  ««cral  ipedes.  starwort;  a  sort  itf  sweetmeat 
T9  ELECT»4-Ufckt^,  V,  a.  To  choose  for  any  office 

*«t:  ia  theology,  to  select  as  an  object  of  eternal 


^"^^t  «•  Chosen ;  chosen,  bnt  not  yet  in  office ; 
^Jn by  piefnenee from  amcmg others;  chosen  asan 
«!>d  of  etsraal  mercy. 

«w^  Ctir,l05)  a.  Begnlated  or  bestowed  by 

^n;  oirting  the  ponrcr  of  dioice. 

»-K^*tnre-lyy  odL  With  preibxeneeofona  to  another. 

Ej«^'en,  89  I  t.  The  act  or  power  of  choosing, 
yy^tbe  eeremouy  of  a  jrablic  dioioe ;  the  prede> 
■"■■■■tion  of  God  by  which  some  are  sdected  for 
wnufife. 

^•Iwi-eer^-iDg,  «.  The  pndiees  need  at  par. 
pByiwyekotioqr  *^ 

K^-tor,  38 :  f.   He  that  has  a  vote  in  the  choice 

Vtty eflcer,  nartieularly  of  a  representative  in  par^ 

■"■■^■l;  eae  or  the  princes  of  Germany  who  had  a 
pj!^  ^  election  of  the  emperor. 
WeCHsfHiI,  a.    Ftortaining  to  election  or  electors, 

'■"Mainly  to  those  who  had  the  dignity  of  elector 
P**^  ^  princes  of  Germany, 
'jw^-lte,  t.    The   territory  or  dignity  of  an 

wcteoftiM  empire. 

?^RE,  4-l«ck'.ttir,  159  :\t.  Amber ;  also  a 
^-LECTRUM^i-l^ck'-trum,  /  mixed  metal ;  an 
"fmtifcmas  gold  ore. 

™J;«u^-M'r,  f^fck-trW-l-att.  92, 105) 

^J[ks  operatioos  of  a  principle  of  very  wide  influence 
T>*i|n)«t  nature,  the  simplest  indications  of  which 
'n**'  to  have  been  flrst  noticed  In  amber.  The 
JJ«rr  which  this  snbstance  acquires,  throngh  gentle 
■™>.  of  attracting  light  straws  or  feathers,  u  now 
'?''*  to  be  only  one  among  innumerable  natural 
JJ22*"*  ^  eonstant  occurrence  that  arise  from  a 
"■•[imttass;  a  cause  which  is  and  perhaps  can  be 
H?^?**"  conceived,  than  as  a  highly  attenuated 
I?*?.?****"***^  Indifllnrent  degree  in  difler. 
!"gy«pgw»  and  paafting  from  one  to  another  with 
r|^*ftcts  among  snch  bodies  as  can  be  excited 

pjl^orloieeelveit. 

*r£-*nc,  o.  and  #.  Capable  by  friction  of  ex- 
■•owf  eleeWdtv;  perUioing  to  electricity;  derived 
"^  "pcodoced   by  electricity;  oommuoicating  a 


ELE 

E-lec'-tn-cal,  a.  Eleetric. 

E-lec'-tri-cal-ljr,  a<^    In  the  manner  of  electricity, 

or  by  means  of  it 
E-lec-tri</-iao,  (trwh'-'an,  90)  #,   One  versed  in 

the  science  of  electricity. 
To  EJ-lec'-tn-fy,  6  :  v,  a.  To  communicate  electricity 

to;  to   aflJpct  by  electricity;   figuratively,  to  excite 

suddenly  as  by  a  shocic    To  Bloiftrue  is  also  used. 
E-lec!'-tn-fi''-a-bltf,  a.    Capable  of  becoming  elec. 

trie;  capable  of  receiving  and  transnutting  the  electric 

fluid  or  matter. 

E-!ec!'-tri-fi-ca*'-/ion,  89 :  *.  Tlie  act  of  electrify, 
ing.    Bleetriaation  is  also  used. 

E-Lsc'-^TRO-casif^-xg-TRr,  15:  t.  That  science 
which  treats  of  the  agency  of  chemistry  and  galvanism 
rifecting  chemical  changes. 

E-lbc'-tbo-xaq''-ics-tism,  158 :  #.  That  science 
which  treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and  galvanism 
in  communicating  magnetic  properties. 

E-LXC-TROii'-B-TSR,  87,  36  :  t.  An  instrument  for 
pleasuring  the  quantity  or  intensi^r  of  electricity,  or 
its  quality;  or  an  Instmment  for  (uschuging  it  from 
•jar. 

E-LEc'-TRO-ii</'-r/aN,  89 :  t.  The  motion  of  elec- 
tricitv  or  galvanism,  or  the  passing  of  it  frinn  one 
metal  to  another,  by  the  attraction  or  influence  of  one 
metal  plate  in  contact  with  another. 

E-LBc''-TRO-M(/-TOlt,  38 :  #.  A  mover  of  the  elec. 
trie  fluid;  an  instrument  or  apparatus  so  called. 

E-L«c'-TRO-NSo"-^-TlVK,  105 1  9.  Repelled  by 
bodies  negatively  electrified,  and  attracted  by  those 
positively  electrified. 

E-LBC/-TK0-P0S'-I-T7VB,  151 :  t.  Attracted  by 'bo- 
dies negatively  electrified,  or  by  the  negative  pole  of 
the  galvanic  arrangement 

ELECTUARY,  *-I«c'.tA-ar-«^  147, 129, 103  : 
«.  literally,  a  medicine  that  may  be  licked,  being  a 
compound  of  some  conserve,  honey,  or  airup,  with  a 
powder  or  other  ingredient 

ELEEMOSYNARY,  «l'4-m6z^-*.n5r-i>j,  103, 
151,  105.  1S9:  a.  and  9.  Given  in  charity;  living  on 
charity:  the  latter  sense  is  less  usual ;.-«.  One  who 
lives  on  alms. 

EL  EG  A  NT»^1 4-g^nty  a.  Primarily,  that  is  choice 
oi  select;  hence,  pleasing  by  minuter  beauties,  by 
•ymmetry  and  neatness;  beantifUl  with  propriety; 
not  coarse,  not  gross. 

El  -e-gaut-ly,  ad.  In  an  elegant  manner. 
El'-e-gance,   It,    The  beauty  of  propriety,  not  of 

El'-e-gOD-cy,  j  greatness ;  that  which  pleases  by  its 
nicetjr,  symmetry,  or  beauty. 

ELEGIAC.    See  under  Elegy. 

ELEGITari-Ie'-git,  «.  A  writ  of  execution,  so 
called  from  words  implying  that  the  plaintiff  hath 
cAosea  it  the  eilect  of  which  writ  is  the  detention  of  a 
moiety  of  the  deftmdant's  land  till  the  debt  is  dis- 
charged by  the  rents  and  profits. 

ELEGY,  €l'-^g^  105:  t.  A  moumftil  song ;  a 
frineral  scmg ;  a  sliort  poem  without  points  or  affected 
elegancies. 

El'-e-gist,  f ,  A  writer  of  elegies. 

EL'-B-ai"-w<c,  86 :  a.  and  #.    Used  to  elegies,  per- 

tainin^  to  elegies:— «.  Elegiac  verse. 
El'-e-gl"-a8t,  9,  An  elegisU 

ELEMENT:ar«i'4-mSnt,  #.  A  first  or  constituent 
principle;  that  which  admits  not  of  division  or  ofde* 
composition,  an  atom;  more  loosely,  an  ingredient; 
popularly,  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire,  became  these 
were  formerly  deemed  first  principles,  though  the 
former  three  are  now  ascertained  to  be  compound 

_         «. ^,  _„ ....«««  „        bodies,  and  the  hwt  is  only  the  extrication  of  light  and 

^^8ks  that  of  electricity :— # .  Any  body  or  sub-  "«•'  during  combustion ;  air.  distinctively ;  the  proper 
^»  eapahie  of  exhibitfaig  electricity  by  means  of  babitotfon  or  sphere  of  any  thing;  in  the  plural,  the 
S™  «  otherwise  and  of  resisting  the  passage  of  it  letters  or  sounds  of  a  language ;  the  rudimenU  of  any 
"JVJJ  body  to  another,  and  therefore  also  called  a  PajJ  f^  knowledge ;  the  essential  poinU  in  any  design. 
22«ooder.  Such  are  amber,  glass,  rosin,  wax.  To  El'-e-meot,  r.  a.  To  compound  of  elements ;  to 
H»"^«dphur,&e.  constitute.  [Obs.] 

The  tlgB  =  b  used  after  modn  of  spctnsg  that  hart  no  invgntvity  of  Mnad. 

lis*'*'  "^^^^^D*  I. f , »itfita«,  165:  vUh-uD,  u  e»  vision,  165:  Sua,  166:  ftiin,  166. 
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£l'-e-men"-ta),  a.  Prodoeed  by  •leoMnte;  aridof 
ftosn  int  ptfaieli^}  nim,  elmncntary. 

El'-e-men'^-taKltf,  a<f,  Aoeordinf  to  the  dementi  or 
ooutituent  priao^les. 

El'-e-men-tar'-i-tiry  84 :  s.  The  state  of  being  com- 
poonded  of  ingredienti. 

EL'-B-MBN^-T^R-r,  129  '.  o.  Primaxy,  nnoom' 
pounded;  initial,  radimental ;  of  or  belonging  to 
elements. 

EK-e-meo-tai^-^^,  84 :  t.  The  state  of  being  ele- 
mentary.   SfemtrtarmMi  has  the  same  meaning. 

ELENCH,  ^l^ngkT,  161, 158:  «.  An  argument; 

the  point  in  discnssum ;  more  commonly,  a  sophistical 

argument. 
E-len'-eAi^l,  (^l^ng'-ki-c^il)  a.  Peztaining  to 

an  argument  or  elench. 
ELEPHANT,  S['4-(ant,  163 :  $.  Tlie  largest  of 

quadrupeds,  clumsy  in  shape,  but  eortremely  sagacious, 

and  remarkable  for  the  proboscis  or  trunk  tMt  over- 

hancs  his  mouth ;  his  teeth  form  ivory,  and  hence  the 

wora  sometinMS  means  ivory. 

Er-e-;)Aan"-tiney  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ele- 
phant; large  in  sise;  an  epithet  of  certain  ancient 
Roman  bows  of  record,  perhaps  because  made  of 
ivory. 

EL'-B-pflAif-Ti"-il-iM,  «.  A  leprosy,  so  called  from 
incrustations  like  those  on  the  hide  of  an  elephant 

ELEUSINIAN,  «l'-A-ctn''-4-an,  90:  a.  Pertain- 
ing  to  Eleusis,  in  Greece,  which  was  celebrated  for  the 
mjrsteries  appertaininff  to  the  worship  of  Cerss. 

To  ELEVATE^^l'-^vAte,  v.  a.  To  raise  up  aloft ; 

to  exalt)  to  dignify;  to  raise  with  great  conceptions. 
El'-e-vate,  a.  Exalted,  raised. 
El"-€-va'-tor,  38 :  s.  A  raiser  or  lifter  up. 
EF-e-va"-f»oD,  «.  The  act  of  rsising  aloft ;  the  state 

of  being  raised  in  position,  ranli,  or  miod ;  exaltation ; 

dignity :  in  astronomy,  the  height  of  a  heavenly  body 

with  respect  to  the  norison;  m  gunnery,  the  angle 

which  a  camion  makes  with  the  pUne  of  tlie  hoiiaon ; 

in  architecture,  a  draft  and  description  of  the  free  or 

principal  side  of  a  building. 

E-LSYtf,  (il-lave',[Fr.]  170)  t.  liUraUy,  one  raised 
or  brought  up  by  another;  a  pupil ;  a  disciple. 

ELEVEN,  Vl^v'-TD,  114 :  a.  and  s.  Ten  and  one. 
E-Iev'-en/A,  a.  The  next  in  order  to  the  tenth. 
ELFes^lf,  «,  iing.    I A  wandering  spirit  supposed  to 
ELVES, £lvz,  189:/  be  seen  in  wUd  places;  a 
fidry;  a  dwarf  or  little  person. 

7b  Elf,  V.  a.  To  entangle  hair  as  elves  were  said  to 
do,  so  that  it  cannot  be  unravelled. 

Elf-lock,  «.  A  knot  of  hair  twisted  intricately. 

El'-flo,  El'-flsh,  a.  Relating  to  elves. 

EK  viih,  a.  Relating  to  elves  ;  reserved,  sullen. 

To  ELICIT=^nM'-Tt,  59  :  v.  a.  To  draw  out;  to 
fetch  out  by  labour  or  art ;  to  strike  out. 

E-lic'-it,  a.  Brought  into  act  or  existence. 

E-lic'-i-ta"-/ion,  89:  «.  The  act  of  eliciting. 

To  ELIDE»4-lide',  v.  a.  To  break  in  pieces;  to 
cmsh;  to  remove  or  out  off  a  syllable. 

E-Liy-ION,  (^-17zh'-UD,  90")  t,  A  crushing,  cuttbg 
off,  or  suppression,  particularly  oi  a  syllable  or  vowel 
at  Uie  end  of  a  word. 

ELIGIBLE,  £l'4-gl-bl,  a.  Fit  to  bo  chosen,  pre. 

ferable. 
El'-t-gt-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  worthy  of  choice. 
El'-i-gi-ble-neis,  1  t.  Fitness  or  worthiness  to  be 
El'-i-gi-bir-i-ty,  j  chosen. 

7b  ELIMINATE,  i-lim'-i-nifo,  v.  a.  Literally, 
to  put  out  from  the  threshold ;  (see  E- ;)  to  release. 

E-lim'-t.na"-/ion,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  expelling. 


89: 1.  A  ehemleal  operatian  by  bssl  wUch tepsnin 
a  mote  ftisible  snbstanoe  from  one  that  is  Issi  w. 

ELISION  .—See  under  To  EUde. 

ELISOR,  ^G'-sor,  151,  38:  t.  A  sheriTi  nb. 
stitnte  for  returning  a  jury. 

ELITE,  i-Ut»',  [Fr.]  170:  «.  The  chosen  pot, 
partkmlarly  of  an  army;  the  flower  of  an  ansj. 

7b  ELIXATE,  l-nck8'4te,  154:  v.  a.  To  «. 
tract  by  boihng.  [Obs.] 

EMLr-a"-/ioD,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  eUxatiBg. 

E-Liy-ia,  (-«r,  36)  #.  A  Uqnid  msdidns  hniis 
more  oonsisteBoe  thaa  a  tincture^  being  msdsVj  > 
strong  inAision  where  the  ingredients  aisshBSstdb- 
•olvod  In  the  menstruum ;  the  extract  or  atdnkaeict 
of  any  thing;  any  cordial;  the  iaagiaed  Uqws  *" 
transmuting  metals  to  gold. 

ELK==£lk,  f.  A  stately  animal  of  ^  stag  Und. 

ELLs^l,  155  :  #.  A  measnn  wUeh  in  EngUsdii 

a  yard  and  a  cpiarter. 

ELLIPSI8-=«l-np'-«t8,  \f,(plyr.^-m,m) 

ELUPSE,«Mip8',l89:fliterally,  a  dafiriney: 
in  geometry,  an  oval,  one  of  the  three  ssetkvspMsbi 

to  the  cone,  the  parabola  and  the  hyperbola  bosf  Oe 
other  twa  It  is  the  property  of  the  narsboU  to  toj 
the  square  of  a  certain  proportional  line  «!"» JjJ" 
rectangle  contained  under  two  other  linciTelaMlto 
that  proportional  one;  In  the  oval  this  eqittlttra 
eoneeivej  to  be  left  or  nlinqnisbed,  and  htsat^ 
name  elHptei  in  the  hyperbola,  it  is  nmiti-'^ 
grammar,  ellipsis  Is  m.  figure  of  syntsx  by  wUrto* 
or  more  words  are  omitted  or  reliwiulshsd  inttoj- 
pressioB,  but  so  as  to  be  understood  in  ths  eoMlnmM 

of  the  sentence. 
El-lip'-ticSS;!  a.  l&ving  the  foim  of  a  tllipM 
El-Iijy-ti-cal,   }  oval ;  having  words  andsntooi 
El-lip'-ti-caMy,  ad.  WiA  omission  of  wtditW 

are  understood. 
El-uiV-oid,  «.  Vmi  whfeh  is  like  a  ^J^ 
soKd  figure  seneratod  by  the  revofaitian  of  anaUV* 
about  itM  KOM. 
ElMiM-oid'^wd,  a.  Peitainfaig  to  an  eUipioii 
ELMs^m,  s.  The  naune  of  a  forest  tree 
El'-my,  105  :  a.  Abounding  vrith  elmt. 
ELOCATION,  «l'-A-ca"-8hun,  89 :  ».  ^  re 

moval  from;  (see  E-O  an  ecstasy. 
ELOCUTION,  «r-tcu»-shfin,  89:i.^*| 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  the  third  of  thoH  r^^ 
acquirements  which  were  deesaed  ■•"••'SIj  ftai 
orator,  of  which  Inventkm  and  Disposition  *«"^ 
and  second;  it  was  deemed  to  ooasiit  '*»?•  iJSw 
suit  the  language  to  the  thonghu.  to  bavtof  va»  . 
ilgures of  speech  always rea^  for  t^^^ST^ 
it  waa  distinct  from  Pronundatiao  er  D^T^  ^v 
belonged  to  another  division  of  Rhetoric;  J»«*J«7 
power  of  fluent  epeech ;  the  power  of  speech  F^^ 
eloquence,  beauty  of  words;  In  a  w*!*^ltJoa 
authorised  sense,  Ekxsutkm  U  used  for  F*SI.  »i 
or  delivery  distinct  from  the  chrfce  of  *aw».  ^ 
hence,  grace  and  force  of  manner  In  »P***tJ:wi»i 
piehenSvely.  the  art  of  oml  «P«^?,' ' 
both  choice  of  words  and  manner  of  »pe«*»f  • 
EF-o-cu'-tive,  M)5:  a.  Having  the  poww^f "" 
quent  expression.  ,  o(«     -  p,«-.  be»»tf. 

and  appropriateness  of  ianiraaie.    »■  JJIt^JJa 
inolodM  only  the  tUrd  qnaltty  of  o^i-^T- 
oAen  used  loosely  ft)r  the  nnitwi  po««n«'" 
See  above.  . .  ^^^^^^m, 

El'-o-^Kent,  a.  Powertolandbeantiftaui«P'*^ 
El'-o-^Ment-Iy,  ad.  In  an  eloquent  manner. 
ELOGY,  «l'4-jH  *•  A  eulogy.  [Ohs.]  ^ 

To  ELOIGNE,  i-lom',  29, 1*7, 189:  **^ 
put  at  a  distance,  to  remove.    It  is  also  *f^rl^ictt. 
andEloin.    As  a  word  of  eoini|Bon  «■*  » »  t,  jt,} 
as  weU  as  To  Eloignate  snd  Omgn*^*  "^» 
may  be  met  with  as  law  terms. 


ELIQUATION,  «l'4-kwi^-8h«n,  92,  76, 145, 

The  ■dMOMi  tntire,  ud  the  prineiptM  to  wbtch  Um  aomben  rcJbr,  prsocd*  tb«  DkUosaiy. 

Fow€i9:  gitc'-wi^:  chip'-man:  pa-pi':  li«:  g»d :  j'C5,  t.  r.y«er,  55  :  •,  t,  \,  *«•  "^'^ '   ' 
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n  ELONGATE,  ^ISng'-giti,  158 :  v.  a.  and 
s.  To  koglhen,  to  draw  oati—mn.  To  go  off  to  a 


V'im^-l^,  89 ;  c  Tke  aot  of  itretehiof  tpon. 
taoaowly;  the  lUto  of  being  ftretobedj  (&tuieei 
diputan:  la  sofgOTy.  an  impnfwt  luxation. 

n  ELOPEsri-lopc',  V.  fi.  To  not  away ;  to  aban- 
4m  a  kgd  gaaiduui,  and  go  off  with  some  other 


E'lope^-menty  #.  Dtpartme  from  jost  rettnOni :  it 
■  IcoaaUynwd  oC  a  wife  who  laavet  her  husbaniLor 
flf  aa  enaaimd  yonag  innak  who  secretly  quits  her 
kmtykim  geUank  or  a  pranieed  husband. 

EL0PS^-15p8,  «.  A  fish;  tbe  sea-serpent. 

ELOQUENCE,  Ac— See  under  Elocution. 

ELSEsdlci,  153 :  a^otud.  Other,  difieient,  be- 
■te^-^edL  Otherwise;  besides*  except. 

IM-wUttf  (-hwiit,  56, 102)  ad.  In  any  other 
rheeileedMr  placee;  in  eome other  ^oe. 

ELSlNajfl'HSLD,  t.  A  shoemaker's  awL 

n  ELUaOATE,  i-lW-c4-dAte,  109 :  r.  a-  To 
tbw  light  on.  to  explain,  to  clear,  to  make  plain. 
Wo"-CHfi'-tnre,  105:  «.  ExpUnatory. 
Wtt'-CHda'^er,  38:  «;  An  explainer. 
E^-«»-da''-lMn,  89 :  «.  Explanation,  espodtion. 

n ELUDE,  ^*«Sd',  109:  «.  ««  lb  escape  by 
*<^«b;  to  ewoM  by  artiiee;  to  mook  by  an  nnex- 

W-d»-ble,  105, 101  :  a.  That  may  be  eluded. 

^ru/'tm,  (^rCQ^-xhuD,  109)  t.  An  escape  by 
Biiloe  or  deeeptloo.  an  evasion. 
E^-m,  (-ciV,  152,  105)  a.    Practising  illnsion. 


E^'*«»r-^,  129 :  a.  Tending  to  elnde  or  deceive. 

E-bi'-Mr-i-neas,  s.  The  state  of  being  elusory. 

T>  EUJTE,  l-l*Q3C  V.  a.  To  wash  off:— See  B.. 

I^  E-MJ'-THf-ATl,  r.  a.  To  purify  by  willing  and 
■^•iafoff;  to  pulverise  and  mix  with  water,  and 
^ndenat  or  poor  off  fhe  lighter  matter  that  rises 

^4r>-a^4isii,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  pwifying  by 
**iUaf  and  strdning. 

^ELUXATE.-.See  to  Luxate. 
^^'tRm4\f.^ffi^  c  X  jMUBg  eonger  or  sea  eel. 
KIVE8,  ELVISH,  Ac-See  under  EIC 

^^;][SIUM,^ltih'4-uiii,  147  :  t.  The  plaee  as. 
^iMfcy  tiie  heaiheae  to  happy  seals;  any  plaee  ck- 
VtMj  piss  sent. 

^^-•«o,  (^ITlll'4-^l)  4U    Pertaining  to  Hy- 
^;  Midoosly  seeihlBg ;  exceedingly  delightflO. 
"••--•w  lower,  bet>ia  Tb  Bmbale. 
A  EM ACERATR.— See  nnder  To  Emaciate. 

^•EMACIATE,  *-mi'-«h Wte,  90 :  v.  a.  andii. 
*>*«Xc.to<lepTiveof  tfeeh:— eea.  Te  grow  lean;  to 

fr^-CHk^-^wB,  150,  89 1  f.  the  act  of  making 

-•«!  (U  Mate  of  one  grown  lean. 

/•  tHWc'-er-ate,  59 :  e.  a.  To  emaciate.  [Obe.] 

^»  EMACULATE-*-«Xc'.kA-litt,  v.  a.    To 
Jjvoit  mots,  to  nmke  ^eaa.>-See  E*. 
■'jJJjc-ji-W-/iou,  89  :  «.  A  freeing  from  spote  or 

''•EBlANATE=«in'-ii-Dite,  r.  a.  To  issue  or 
J^J  from  something  else-— See  B-. 
I^L'^'^^t,  a.  Iflsoiog  from  something  else, 
p."**^"*****  105 1  eu  IseoingiSmm  another. 
"^^^W-rtoB.  89 :«.  The   act  of  iseuing  from 
-Tziyi  *  <^  whieh  ieanee  from  something. 

^6j"^^«ClPATEc4-iiiXll'.c*-pAu,  V.  a.    To 


6t«  from  isnitode.  or  chrfl  restriction.— See  B.. 
'■*«*'-C»-patc,*8etat 


atUberty. 
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E-man'^'-Ct-pa'-tor,  38:  t.  One  who  emaneipatee. 
E-maD'-ct-pa''-ffbD,  89 :  «.  Hie  act  of  setUng  ttee 
deliverance  from  slavery,  or  (torn  civil  inability. 

To  EMARGlNATE=:i-mar'-j^nlfe,  v.  a.   To 

take  away  the  margin  or  edge.— See  £•. 
E-mar'-gt-Date,  a.  Having  parts  of  the  margin  le. 

moved,  lo  as  to  be  notched. 
E-mar'-gt-Da'^-/ion,  t.   The  act  of  taking  away,  or 

of  cleansing  the  edges,  applied  especially  to  wounds. 
To  EMASCULATE=-f-mit'H:A-lite,  »,  q.  To 

castrate,  to  deprive  of  virility ;  to  effeminate. 
E-mas'-cu-late, «.  Unmanned;  vitiated. 

£-mat'-cii-la"-/»OD,  89  :  # .  Castration ;  effoadnaoy ; 
'  womanish  qualites. 

EM-.— A  prefix  used  for  en-,  which  see. 

8:>  For  words  not  fbund  onderBM-  seek  underiM-. 

To  EMBALE=£m-bilc/,  v,  a.  To  pack  up. 

To  EMBALM,  «m-b4in',  122,  139:  v.  a.  To 
impregnate  with  aromatia  as  a  resistance  to  putre- 
faction ;  to  flU  with  sweet  scent. 

Em-bo/m'-rr,  36  :  «.  One  whose  office  is  to  embalm 
the  dead. 

To  EMBAR=$m-bar^  r.  a.  To  shot  in;  to 
hinder,  to  stop. 

EMBARCATION.— See  under  To  Embark. 

EMBARG0^m-baT'-g6,  «.  A  piohibitk>n  to 
pass;  a  stop  put  to  trade. 

To  Em-bar-go,  v«  a.  To  lay  an  embargo  upon. 

To  EMBARK:=>dm-bark^  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put 
on  shipboard ;  to  engage  in :— aea.  To  go  on  ship- 
board; toexixa^ 

Em'-bar-ca'Qion,  89:  «.  llie  act  of  putting  on 
shipboard  j  the  act  of  going  on  shipboard. 

To  EMBARRASS-^m-bir'-raM,  129:   v.  a. 

Tonerplex;  to  distress;  to  entangle. 
Em-Dar-rass-ment,  «.  Perplexity,  entanglement. 
To  £MBASE-=«ii|.bac«^,  152:  v.  a.  To  lower  in 

value;  to  vitiate;  to  degrade.  [little  naed.] 
Em-baae'-meDt,  $,  Deterioration,  depravation. 

EMBASSADOR,  &c.— See  Ambassador. 

Em^'BAS'BT,  12,  105:  «.  The  message  of  an  am- 
bassador;  the  ftinction  of  an  ambassador ;  the  persons 
entrusted  with  a  public  message )  a  solemn  meesage. 

n  EMBATTLE,  «iii-bXf-tl,  101 :  r.  a.  and  h. 
To  arrange  in  Ofder  or  array  of  battle  :-hm«.  To  form 
for  battle. 

Em-bat'-tled,  (-tld,  114)  a.  Arrayed  for  baities 
having  been  the  plaee  of  battle;  frimished  with  bat- 
tlemente;  indented  like  a  battLsmeut. 

To  EMBAY^m-ba^,  r.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  bay. 
to  land-lock;  in  our  old  authors,  from  a  different 
etymology,  to  embathe,  to  wet,  to  wash. 

To  EMBEDs«m-bM',  v,  a.  To  Uy  as  in  a  bed,  to 
lay  in  sorrounding  matter. 

To  EMBELLISH=«in.b«lMT8h,  t;.  a.  To  adorn. 
Em^bel'-lish-ment,  «.  The  act  of  adorning ;  orna- 
ment, decoration ;  adscltitiotts  grace. 

EMBERsv^iii'xbfr,  36 :  «.  Coming  round  at  ap« 
painted  eeasons.an  raitbet  applied  to  certain  btt  days, 
namely  the  first  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satorda>', 
which  occur  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  after 
Whitsunday;  after  September  14,  (Holy  Rood;)  and 
after  December  18,  (St.  Lncv.)  And  the  weeks  in 
which  these  days  occur  are  caUed  Bmher-^eeks. 

EMBERS,  £m'-berz,  143:  #.  pi.  Hot  cinders; 
ashes  not  extinguished. 

7^  EMBEZZLE,  im-hfitf-zi,  v.  a.  To  appro- 
priate by  breach  of  trust ;  to  waste. 

Em-bei'-iU-meiit,  # •  The  aet  of  embexsling ;  the 
thing  embessled. 

Ein-l^zz''lrr,  36 ;  i.    One  who  embexsles. 

To  EMBLAZE^dm-blazi',  v.  a.  To  adorn,  to 
paint;  to  emblaxon.— See  En-. 


Tbe  ilpi  s=  Is  assd  after  SMdat  of  spvUiag  that  have  so  irrsgalaritjr  of  Mraed. 

'•■•wuiiIj:  mtsh-uo,  •',  e.  mtnioii,  165 :  rtsh-uo,  i,  e.  visum,  165 :  *Tn,  166 :  ttl«n,  166. 
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(&■  Foot  words  not  found  anderEn*  seek  nnder  Im-. 
To  Em-bi.a'-zon.  (-zn,  114)  r.  a.   To  adorn  with 

ensigns  ftraiorial ;  to  deck  In  glaring  embellishments. 
Em-bla'-zon-^r^  9,    One  who  emblauns ;  one  who 

publishes  pompoatly ;  a  herald:  a  pompous  deaeribet. 
£m-bIa^-soii-meiit> «.    An  emblaxoning. 
£m-bia'-zon-rjrf  t.    Devicea  on  shields. 
£MBLEM<=£m'-b1£m,  t.    LiteraUy.  that  which  U 

inserted  in  something  else,  inlay,  enamel ;  commonly, 

a  picture  representmg  one  thing  to  the  eve,  and 

another  to  the  underttaoding,  an  aUosive  picture^— 

8fle£n-. 
To  Em'-bleiD)  v.  a«    To  represent  allusivdy. 
Em'-ble-mat^-ic,  88 : 7  a.  Comprising  an  emblem ; 
Ein'-ble-mat"-i-caly    3  allusive ;  using  emblems. 
Em'-ble-mat"-i-cal-lyy  ad.    In    the    manner    of 

emblems. 
To  Ex-BLKM'-il-nxB,  81 :  v.  a.    To  represent  by 

an  emblem. 
Em-blem'-o-tistf  t.    An  inventor  of  emblems. 

EMBLEMENTS  s^  «m'-bl4-m«nt8,  «.  pi.  The 
produce  or  fhiits  of  land  sown  or  planted,  so  called 
when  it  becomes  a  question  whether  a  tenant's  ezecn- 
tors  or  the  landlord  shall  have  them. 

To  EMBODY,  ^m-bod'-l^l.  105 :  v,  a.  To  form 
into  a  body  or  mass;  to  incorporate ;  to  unite.— See  En-. 

n  EMBOLDEN,  ^m-bolef-dn,  116,  114:  v.  a. 
To  give  boldness  or  courage  to. 

£MB0LUS»^m'-b&-lu8,  t.  Any  thing  inserted 
and  acting  in  another,  as  the  piston  of  a  pump.  Com- 
pare Emblem. 

Em'-bo-linn,  158:  #.  The  inserting  of  days  or 
years  to  produce  regularity  and  equation  of  time;  the 
time  inserted. 

£m'-bo-Ii*-maly  151 ;  a.    Intercalary. 

To  EMBOSSa^m-biW,  v,  o.  To  form  with  pro- 
tuberances;  to  engrave  with  reHef  or  rl«ing  work. 
Milton  uses  it  for  To  Imbosk;  and  in  older  authors, 
including  Shakspeare.  it  occurs  as  a  term  in  hunting, 
derived  fh>m  a  Spanish  verb  signilVing  to  cast  foam 
Uom  the  mouth  when  hard  pressed  and  overrun. 

Em-boBs'-meiit,  t.  Any  thing  standing  out  from 
the  rest;  jut.  eminence;  relief;  rising  work. 

EMBOUCHURE,  ong'-boo-sh'OSr",  [Fr.]  170: 
t.  The  mouth-hole  of  a  finte  or  other  wind  instrument. 

EM  BO  WED,  £m-bo^-^,  a.  Axcbed.^See  Bow. 
[MUton.] 

7b  EMBOW£L=a=dm-bow'-€l,  «.  a.  To  deprive 
of  entrails;  to  enclose  in  another  substanoe. 

7b  EMBOWER«€in-bow'-fr,  v.  a.  To  place  in 
a  bower. 

7b  EMBRACE=5in-bria',  r,  a.  and  11.  To  hold 
or  squeeie  fondly  in  the  arms;  to  seise  ardently  or 
eagerly;  to  accept  willingly ;  to  comprehend  or  take 
in,  to  comprise,  to  encirde;  to  admit: — aea.  To  join 
in  an  embrace. 

Em-brace',  82 :  «.   A  clasp,  a  hug.  a  fond  preasuie. 

Em-bra'-CCT,  36 :  ««   The  person  embracing. 

Em-brace'-ment,  t.    Embrace.  [Obs.] 

£M-BRA'-CER-r,  f.  An  offence  which  consists  in 
embracing  one  nde  in  a  matter  on  trial,  when  ia  con- 
sequence of  such  embracing,  the  party  (called  an  em- 
braceor)  attempts  by  any  means  to  Influence  the  Jury. 

EMBR AZURE,  «m'-bra-zure",  85, 151 :  t.  An 
aperture  through  which  cannon  is  pointed;  the  enp 
largement  of  a  window  or  door  on  the  interior  side. 

To  EMBROCATE  ««m'-brWite,  v.  a.  To 
moisten  and  rub  a  diseased  part  with  a  liquid  sub- 
stance. 

Em'-bro-ca"  /ion,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  embrocating  j 
the  liquid  or  lotion  used  for  embrocating. 

To  EMBR01DER=«m-broy'-d^r,  29 :  v.  a.  To 
border  with  ornaments ;  to  decorate  with  flgured  works. 


EMI 

89*  For  words  not  found  under  Em*  Mek  undvIiK 
Em-broid'-er-«r,  t.    One  that  embroiders. 
£m-broid'-er-y»   105 :    «.    Needle-wodL  of  goU, 

silver,  or  silk  on  a  ground ;  variegation  oc  dhmit;  ef 

colonra. 

To  £MBR01L<sJSm-broil',  v.  a.  To  diilnrb.  (0 

eoofhse ;  to  entangiB ;  to  Involvr  in  tronblei  hy  dimii 
Em-broiK-ment,  «.    Confoslon,  distnrfaance. 
EMBRYO,  «m'-brW,  105:    \«.  ind  a.  Tb 
EMBRYON,  «iii'-bri-on,  18  :|  oSspriag  ia  ftf 

womb,  before  it  becomes  a  fstns;  the  mdioMateir 

any  thing  yet  unformed  i^odj.  Pertaining  to  or  Dotn( 

any  thing  yet  imperfoctly  foraied. 
7b  £MEND=tm«nd',  v.tuto  amend.— See  E^. 
C9*  This  verb,  in  iU  general  sense,  is  out  of  use.  b«t  ii 

the  appropriated  sense,  to  correct  a  literary  voik.  it  ii 

the  parent  of  the  following  words. 
£-men'-da-b1^,  101 :  a.    Corrigible. 
E-men'-da-tor-5,  105 :  a.    Contribolmg  osmctioi 

or  emendation. 
Em'-en-da^'/ioii,  89:  #.    Correction. 
Em^-en-da'-tor,  85,  36 :  «.   A  corrector. 
EMERALD  =  dm'-«r-ald,  t.  (ThU  is  no  ««« 

pound  of  E'  or  of  Em-.)  A  precious  stoos  of  a  gRct 

colour. 
To  EMERGE«4-merge',  35 :  ». «.  To  rin  <rt 

of  a  fluid  or  other  covering;  to  rise,  to  iwoa-SteS^ 
E-mer^-gent,  a.    Bising  out  of  that  which  ww- 

whelms  or  obscures  it ;  riling  into  notios;  pneecdu^: 

arising  suddenly. 
E-mer^gence,  E-mer'-gen-c^i  «•  The  set  of  etoetf 

inff ;   thsct  which   emerres  suddenly,  sad  beaee,  > 

sudden  occasloo ;  a  pressing  exigence. 
E-mbr'-s/on,  (-ghun,  147)  «.    The  set  of  riitol 

out  of,  opposed  to  omiMmoa. 
EMERFTED,  4-m«r'.4-t«d,  a.  Allo«*dtoto« 

done  sufficient  public  service. 
EMERODS,  «m'-«r-6dz,  143 :  #.  pA  The a«« 

property  called  hemorrhoids  or  piles. 
EMERSION.— See  above,  under  To  Eswr|«> 

EMERY,  «m'.^r4>j.  105:  t.  (This  !•»"■- 
poond  of  E.  or  of  Em-.)  A  mineral  said  to  ^}^ 
pact  variety  of  corundum.  It  is  '"P^oy^  ^"^^K 
ries  in  the  cutting  of  gems,  and  is  very  ""^^  ** 
polishing  steel. 

£METlC^4-m«t'.tc  88 :  a.  and  ».  Pwteiii 
vomits  :-4.  A  medidiM  producing  vomits.  Tie"*' 
ginal  adjective,  Ewittical,  now  seldom  ocean* 

E-mei'-»-cal-ly,  a<L  In  such  a  manner  ss  to  fn^ 
'vomiting. 

Em'-x-tin,  t.  A  subatanee  obtained  ftom  •?«** 
anha,  and  a  very  powerftil  emetic 

EMEW=e'-ma,  t.    AnameofthectMowwT- 

EMICATION,  gm'^-ca^-ihuD,  92,  89:  «•  A 
sparkling ;  a  flying  off  in  sparkles.— See  K-. 

EMICTION,  l-mick'-shun, «.  Urine,  or  any  M 
v<rided  as  urine.  ,  -  .^ 

To  EMIGRATE,  «m 4-grAt«,  92:  v.n.  Top* 
from  one's  native  oonntry  in  order  to  reside  in  M""* 
"~~See  K". 

Em'-i-gra''-/iOD,  t.    The  act  of  cttigralisg. 

Em'-i- grout.  12:  a.  and  #.  Ecmoving  fto»»J 
country  to  another,  in  which  sense  Erolfratejw 
used,  though  now  laid  aside .— «.  One  who  mtp^ 
one  who  lives  in  a  fiireign  land. 

EMINENT=«m'4-nent,92:  a.  Appe^'J^. 
out  of,  or  above  others,  (see  B-;)  high,  lofty  :«P 
conspicuous,  remarkable.  . 

Em'-i-nent-ly,  105:  atL  Consplcaoatly:i»» 

'^**'  Loftiness,  height ;  ^/^^ 

title  glt«*'** 


Em'-i-nence,  \  #. 


Em'-i-nen-cy,  j  lebrity,  fiune;  a 
dinals. 


Thm  tdumM  entire,  mad  the  princlpl—  to  whidh  the  aambm  whr,  prsside  tbs  Dictfoaatf*  -j^ 

Fbweh :  gat«f-wi^ :  chSiZ-man :  pa-pi' :  \Ui  g»d :  j'33,  i,  e./w>  55 :  t,  ^'v  *c«  "^^ 


EMP 


EMU 


EMIRse'-mfrj  36  :  «,    a  Turkkh  prince  or  lord,  I  *>  For  word*  not  under  Em-,  seek  under  Im-. 
J'^S^^^i^^i^'*^^'*^^  '"»"  Mahomet  EMPIRlC=«m.ptr'-ick,  129  :  t.    One 


To  EMITs^mit^y  V,  a.   To  tend  ftnlh ;  to  let  fly; 

to  dart:  to  tsaoe  out  jozkUcally.— See  E% 
Euf'UrMjU'Y,  129,  105 :  «.  One  lenl  out  on  priTato 

BMMfM;  a  tpy.a  teciet  agent;  one  that eends  oat 
E-Miy-a/ow,  (^muh'-uo,  90)  t.   The    act   of 

mding  out;  an  iasninf  oat;  that  which  is  sent  oat 

EMMENAGOGUE,  to-m^n'-a-gSg,  107:  «. 

A  medidne  to  promoto  the  menstmal  ducnarge. 
EMM  ETsj^m'.m^^  t»   An  ant,  a  pismire. 
To  EMMEWrs^m-mu',  110:  v.  a.    To  coop  up ; 

Id  eontfae. — See  Em-. 

n  EMMOVE,  «m-m65v',  107 :  v,  a.  To  excite, 
topntinto  emotion.— See  Em..  [Thomson.] 

To  EMOLLIATE,  &c.— See  in  the  ensuing  clasa. 

EMOLLIENT,  i-mol'-ySnt.  146:  a.  and  •. 
S<iAeiiiiig:<-f.  A  medicine  which  softens  and  relaxes 
or  sheathes  the  solids,  or  softens  the  asperities  of  the 
bamon. 

Em'-ol-!i/"-ioo,  92,  89 :  «.   Act  of  softening. 
To  E-mol'-uatb,  v.  a.  To  soften ;  to  make  effeminate. 
Eh'-ol-i.m^-CEiicb,  t.    The  softening  of  a  metal  in 
befiADtng  to  melt 

EM0LUMENT«4-ni6K4^n«nt,  •.  Originally. 
pnAt  fo«  by  grinding  >  proflt  advantage. 

E^Pol'-iMiieil*-tal,  a.    Produdng  profit  [Erelyn.] 
EMOTION,  ^mo'-shuD,  89 :  *.    a  movement  of 
tbefeelbgi  of  the  mml,  or  that  intonuU  agitation  which 


^  , .     of  a  sect 

of  ancient  physicians  who  practised  from  experience 
only,  and  not  ftom  theory ;  a  trier  of  experiments ;  a 
dender  of  medical  science ;  a  quack. 
Em-pir'-i-cal,  Em-pir'-ic,  a.  Versed  in  expcri- 
ments;  known  only  by  experience;  unwarranted  by 
science 

Em-pir'-t-CStil-Iyy  ad.    In  an  empirical  manner. 
Em-pir'4-cuin,  158 :  «.  Dependence  on  experiment 

only  without  knowledge  or  art;  quackery. 
EMPLASTER^^m-plSa'-ter,  •.  Aptaster.  [Obs.] 
Em-plas'-tic,  a,    Viaeous,  glutinoas. 
To  EMPLOY=«m-ploy',  29:  v,  a.  To  busy,  to 

keep  at  work ;  to  use  as  an  instrument  or  means;  tu 

use  as  materials ;  to  entrust  with  the  management  ol 

something;  to  All  up  with,  or  spend  in  business. 
Em-plo/,  «.    Business:  object  of  industry  ;  office. 
Em-ploy'-er,  36 :  «.    One  that  employs. 
Em-ploy'-a-ble,  a.    That  may  be  employed. 
Em-ploy'-ment,   *.    Object  of  industry;  state   o. 

being  emnloyed;  business;  office,  post  of  business. 
n  EMPOISON,  «m-poy'.zn,29, 151, 114 :  t;.^. 

To  destroy  by  poison ;  to  taint  with  poison  or  venom ; 

to  imbittcr. 

Em-poi'-wn-er,  36 :  «.    A  poisoner. 
Em-poi'-fon-roent,  «.  The  act  of  poisoning. 

EMPORIUM,  «m-port'4.um,  47,  105:  •.   A 

plsee  of  merchandise,  a  mart;  a  commercial  city. 
Em'-po-ret"-ic,  88 :  a.    Belonging  to  merchandise. 
To  EMPOWER=€m-pow'-er,  31 :   v.  a.   To 


pww  away  without  desire:  if  desire  prompting  to  j  "   TZ'"'  ^  "  "** — ^^—-^v"  -v»,   «»  . 
SOT  kiad  of  action  follows,  emotion  becomes  passton.     „*5*no"«»' *<>  commission ;  to  give  power  to. 
-««&.  pwwu.     EMPRESS.— See  under  Empire. 


EHiK/-h>e,  (-tir,  105)  a.  Attended  or  character. 
Mbyemonons. 

t>  For  words  not  fbomd  onder  Em-,  among  those  which 
Ukw.  seek  under  Im% 

'•  EMPALEs^m-palt',  v,  a.  To  fbnce  in  with 
*  V^i  to  fortify ;  to  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake 
^  the  body  while  th«  stake  is  fixed  upright 

MI-pale'-meDt,  t.  An  empaling ;  a  conjunction  of 
nsUof  arms  pale-wise;  in  botany,  that  which  is  now 
«u«d  the  calyx  of  a  plant 

EMPASM,  Sm-p&zm',  158 :  t.  A  powder  used 
toipiinkle  the  body  with. 

EMPEROR,  EMPER\,  &c— See  under  Empire. 

EMPHASIS,  «m'-fa-cTs,  163:  i.  a  mode  of 
"P'wrion  or  of  pnmandation  by  which  words  obtain 
•ijswdinsry  fbrce  of  meaning:  among  the  Greeks 
aadKomansitdid  not  consist  in  strass  of  voice  or 
P^wity  of  accent,  but  was  inherent  in  the  words 
mm;  CQoint  viU.  3 ;)  with  us.  it  consUta  in  a  va- 
wmon  fhxB  the  usual  manner  of  modulating  a  word. 
«Me.  or  sentence,  by  which  it  is  made  to  carry  an 
Mujoe.  tefbrential.  or  allusive  force;  (see  Principles 

J75;)  stress,  fbrce,  particuhirity. 

«  ^-pha-9,iKf  V,  a.    To  utter  with  emphasis. 
to^Aat'-ic  88  :  la.    Uttered  with  emphasU ;  for- 
jn^at'-j^l,      j  cible.striking;8trikingtheeight 
«n-^ar-i-col-ly,  ad.    In  an  emphatic  manner. 

EMPHYSEMA,  gm'-f^-ce"-ma,  163 :  t.  A  light 
W  toiagr,  yielding  to  pressure  only  while  upon  it 

pS3fe^'"°^-'^"'  ^29  :  a.    Bloated,  puffed. 

^^^**°*  P*">  ^-^  •  ••    I»P«n*l  power,  sq. 

F«w pinion;  the  region  over  which  dominion  ia 
gWded;  command  over  any  thing. 
««r-per-or,  38 :  #,    OiiginaUy.  the  commander  of 

«Mmy ;  a  military  sovereign ;  a  monarch  of  title  and 
t^T^  inperior  to  a  king. 

^™*PreM,  #.    A  woman  invested   with   imperial 
eST"'  *»»  '^fc  of  an  emperor.  *^ 

■•Or-per-f,  105:  «,    Empire,  sovereignty.  [Obs.] 


EMPRISE,  ^m-prW,  «.    An  attempt  of  danger, 

an  undertaking  of  hazard;  an  enterprise.  [Poetical.] 
EMPTIER,  &C. — See  under  Emp^. 

EMPnON,  «m'-8hun,  156,  89:  t.    TTie  act  of 

purchasing;  a  purchase. 
Emy-tion-a\,  a.    Purchasable. 
EMPTY,  irn^'t^,   156,    105:  a.    Void,  having 

nothing  in  it;  evacuated;  unfurnished;  unable  to  fill 

or  satisfy  the  mind;   nnfireighted;  vacant  of  head; 

barrru ;  wanting  substance,  vain. 
7b  EiDf/-tjf,  «•  a,  and  n.    To  evaeoate.  to  exhaust: 

"Hieii.  To  become  empty. 
Em/)'-tw,  36 :  t.    One  that  empties. 
EraiZ-tt-ness,  «.    A  void  space,  vacuity ;  want  of 

substance;  nnsatisfactoriness. 
To  EMPURPLE,  «m-pur'-pl,  101 :  v.  a.   To 

make  of  a  purple  colour. 

EMPUSEsB^m'-pAce,  152:  *.  A  sprite  standing 
upright  as  on  one  leg ;  a  spectre.  [Bp.  Tavlor.] 

EMPYEMA=«in'-pi.e^-ma.  6 :  *.  A  collection 
of  purulent  matter,  usually  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast 

EMPYREAL,  «m-pir'4-al,  129:  a.  Formed  of 
pure  fire  or  light;  vital,  or  cleared  from  noxious  ele- 
ments; pertaining  to  the  liighest  or  purest  heaven. 

Em'-py-re^'-aD,  105,86:  t.  and  a.  The  highest 
heaven, where  thepure clement  of  fire  was  supposed 
tosubsbt:-a4;.  EmpyreaL 

Evi''Pr'REif'MA,  (-rS3'-m5,  110,  109)  #.  The 
burning  of  any  matter,  accompanied  by  ofTcnsiTe 
smell,  in  boiling  or  distillation. 

Em'-py-fe«-mat^-ic,  88  :1a.  Having  the  smell  or 
Em'-py-reu-mat^-i-cal,  j  taste  of  burnt  substauces. 
Em-ptk'-/-c.<l,    a.     Containing   the    combusUblo 

principle  of  ooal. 
Em'-py-ro"-8i8, 86 :  t.  Conflagration ;  general  fire. 

To  EMULATE=«m'-i-lite,  v.  a.  To  strive  to 
equal  or  excel ;  to  rival ;  to  rise  to  equality  with ;  to 
imitate.    To  Emuie  is  obsolete. 
Em'-u-late,  a.  Ambitious.  [Shaks.] 
Em"-u-la'-Uve,  105,  a,  EmulaUng;  rivaUng. 


Tht  ftiga  =  b  OMd  after  modes  of  sptlliBf  that  hsvt  bo  invfolarity  of  Muod. 

^^'wwwt/w  mlih-uii,  1.  *.  miuum,  165 :  vTih-un,  i.  *.  v/mm,  165 :  fttn,  166 :  fllgn,  166. 


ENC 

0:9*  For  words  not  und^  En-*  Mek  udei  Iv*. 

To  ENCAGEUs^o-cigi',  v.  a.  To  Aoi  up  m  ii  a 
cue.  to  coop  up,  to  confine. 

To  £NCAMPa=^D-cliinp',  «.  a.  and  a.  To  piidk 
tenta;  to  rit  down  for  a  dne  on  a  Budb.—oct.  To 
ftirm  aa  umj  into  a  ngolar  camp* 

En-camp'-ineD^  t.  Tha  act  of  taeuiplif  at  fitt- 
ing teota:  a  camp,  tants  pitdMd  in  ocdir. 

£NCAUSTIC=-^ii<:l«'-flttck, «.  and  t.  Bmi  in. 
orperformtd  by  aomotUog  bunit>--<.  1lMiitor» 
ameUUigi  a  method  of  painliag  in  barat  toi* 

To  ENCAV  EU^D-civc',  v.  a.  To  hide  m  iatcm 
ENCEINTE,  5Dg-8a\Dgir,  [ft.]  170:  i.ind«. 
An  enelosore: — «dj.    Ai  a  law-tena,  vntka  mtai 
and  prononneed  c$nsi\nt',  it  ngaiflet  piefuaL 

ENCENIA,  «n-ce'-n4-4  147 :  f.p/.  P«rfnba. 
dently  commemoratfre  of  the  foandlng  of  a  cttj  or  thi 
dt^dic&tion  of  a  temple ;  aolemnities  at  the  odefanika 
of  a  founder  or  benefretor. 

To  ENCHAFE<^n-cbare',  v.  o.  Toowaie.  to 
proTolie. 

To  ENCHAIN=«n-cha%n',  v.  a.  To  fcrtea  wKk 
or  hold  la  a  chain;  to  hold  in  bondage;  to eoBcitnttfc 

To  ENCHANT-Jto-chint',  I) :  v.o.  Toact^ 
by  aoagaof  aoreery;  toaubdneb?  dianMoripdh;i» 
delight  in  a  high  degree. 

En-cban'-t«r,  36 :  t.   A  magieian ;  a  aoRMcr. 

ED-chan'-tres%  «.  A  aoioeitaa;  a  wma  tW 
ctiarma. 

En-chanf-ment,  #.  Magical  charms,  apells.  imb 
tationa :  irreaiatibla  inllaence,  overpoimiag  deli|tt- 

En-chantr-lDg-ly,  «^.  With  the  fcroe  of  eadaat- 
ment 

To  ENCHASE=:«ii-chia',  152:  «.«.  Td fa- 
in an  open  caae  or  box  ao  aa  to  be  aeaa  ia  Hi  "J* 
to  aet  off  aa  a  caae  aeu  off  what  ia  flud  is  it  bjiflon- 

ing  with  raiaed  or  embotaed  work;  to  W^ 
paint  atronglT.  The  word  iavery  oftea  boani  ma 
the  contractea  form  To  Chaaa. 

ENCHEA80N,  «ii-die«'-«n,  114: «.  C«ii»j«^ 
caaion.  [Spenier.]  .  ^ 

ENCHIRIDION,  «ng'-ki-rtd"4-aB,  t J  bj- 
nnal.  or  litUe  book  which  may  be  cairiad  laoe  w"^ 

To  ENCIRCLE,  ^n-cer'-kl,  35, 101:  f^To 
aurround,  to  environ,  to  encloae  in  a  rioij  or  of* 

En-cir'-clet,  f.  A  amall  circle.  [Sidaey.] 

ENCLlTIC=«ii^lif-ick,  a.  and  *.  '^^f^ 
or  leana  npon,  appUed  to  anch  words  as  drop  w*^" 
aeparato  accent,  and  join  tbamaelves  ^•t^ 
word,  becoming  in  piononcialion  a  part  tf  sm  * 
—s.  A  word  liable  to  be  uaed  enclitically. 

En-clit'-t-cal-U,  <m/.  In  an  enclitic  maantr. 

7b  ENCL08E,  «n-clo«t',  135 1  ».  *  Toi^  J 
between  other  thingai  to  fence  in;  to  lanwa* 
encircle.  ,     _,_, 

En-clo'-#er,  (-zct,)  t.  He  or  ftat  which  eod*^ 

En^lc/-#ttre,  (-zh'oor,  147)  •.  I**  •*»«»f*?S 
apace  encloaed ;  the  oouTerting of  cwnmon  wwp ^ 
ground ;  approprUtfcm ;  atate  of  being  cacW»' 
which  la  contauied  In  an  envdope. 

ENCOMIAST,  Ac,— See  in  the  enirfng** 

ENCOMIUM,  «n-co'.m4-uiB,  ^^'  '*• 

Panegyric,  praise,  enlogy. 
Eo-co'-mt-ast,  *.  A  panagyiiat.  a  praissr. 
En-co'-mi-a8"-tic,88:\a.  P««egy«*»lJf"*^ 

En-co'-mi-a«*-t*-cal,  f  praise;  b«»«'™^ 
B.Jonaon  has  uaed  the  former  word  M«»^  ^ 

n  ENCOMPASS,  «D-cum'-P^iil' 

To  enclose,  to  ahnt  In,  to  entfaon ;  to  go  «"**'V^; 
En-com^'pam-mtnt,  t.  The  act  o(  i^?"^ 

drcnmloeution ;  remote  tendency  of  tilk. 
ENCORE,  ong-cort',  [Fr.]  ^70iad.hi^ 
n  En-core',  v,  a.  To  call  for  the  iep«tiw»  » 
roba.1  performance. 

Th«  Bcbcmea  entire,  and  the  princlpJee  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  DIctiooerjr.        ^^      ^^ 

Fowds:  gaU'-w4^:  chSiZ-man:  pi-pik':  xU:  go6d:  j*55,  i.  e.jewj  55 :  a,  h  s  *<^ '^* 
IS^ 


ENA 

S^  For  words  not  under  Eic-,  seek  onder  Iw, 

Em'^-u-la'-tor,  38 :  «.  A  riTal.  a  competitor. 

Em'-u-la"-/»oM,  89:  «.  The  act  of  attempting  to 
equal  or  excd;  an  ardent  desire  of  auperioritv  in 
merit,  unaccompanied  by  Jealouay  or  hatred  of  othera 
who  excel;  in  another  aense,  contest  for  superioiity 
accompanied  by  jealousy  and  angry  feelings. 

Em'-u-IotfS,  120  :  a.   Rivalling ;  desirous  to  exeeL 

Em'-u-losfa-ly,  ad.  With  desire  of  excelling. 

TVEMULGE-^miilgt',  w.a.  To  milk  out.  [Oba.] 

E-mur-geut,  c.  and  «.  Milking  or  draining  out ; 
an  epithet  applied  to  thoae  vessels  in  the  body  which 
were  considered  to  milk  out  or  strain  the  serum  while 
they  conveyed  the  blood. 

E-MUL'-8rTa,(-civ,  152,  105)  <i.  Uke  milk; 
softening. 

E-muronon,  90 :  «.  Any  soft  liquid  medicine  of  a 
colour  and  consistence  resembling  milk. 

EMULOUS.— See  under  To  EmuUte. 

EMUNCTORY,  4.munek'-to^4^J,  158, 129, 18, 
105:  «.  Anv  part  of  the  body  which  serves  to  carry  off 
excrementitious  matter. 

EMUSCATION,  i'-mus-ca^-ihun,  89 :  t.  The 
act  of  clearing  fhxn  moss.— See  E-.  [Evelyn.] 

EN,  formerly  a  plural  termination  of  nouns  and  verba ; 
as  Ao«t«fl,  tkey  etcapmt,  still  remaining  in  smae  nouns. 

EN-,  A  prefix  identical  with  Em-,  Im-,  and  In-. 
En-  occurs  in  some  words  immediately  fhira  Greek: 
otherwise.  En-  and  Em-  are  fhmi  Latin  through  tha 
French  languaga;  while  In-  and  Im-  are  presumed 
to  occur  only  m  words  which  come  direct  ttom  the 
Latin:  but  the  distinction  has  never  been  scrupu- 
lously  observed,  and  hence  there  are  many  words  taat 
waver  between  the  two  modes  of  spelling.  (193.) 

S^-  For  words  not  under  Ek-,  seek  under  Ik-. 

7b  ENABLE,  ^n-if-bl,  lOI :  v.  a.  To  make  able, 
to  empower. 

ED-a'-ble-ment,  «.  Act  of  enabling ;  ability.  [Oba.] 

To  EN ACT=5n-ictf,  t>.  a.  To  act,  to  perform ; 
(oba. ;)  to  eatabliah  by  law.  to  decree. 

En-acr-or,  38 :  «.  One  that  performs ;  (obs. ;)  one 
that  forms  decrees  or  establiahea  lawa. 

En-act'-ment,  t.  The  paaaing  of  a  bill  into  a  law. 

En-ac/'-Mre,  147 :  #.   Purpoae,  decree.  [Shake.] 

ENALLAGEr^-niUMa-g^H,  101 :  t.  An  inter- 
change,  applied  eapecially  to  the  change  of  one  gram- 
matical case  or  mood  for  another. 

To  EN  AMBUSH,  «ii-im'-b»8h,  117:  v.  a.  To 
hide  in  an  ambuah;  to  ambush.  [Chapman.] 

ENAMEL=«n4m'-*l,  «.  A  substance  imperfocUy 
vitrified;  a  substance  originally  called  amel,  of  the 
nature  of  glass,  differing  from  it  by  a  greater  degree 
of  flisibility  or  opacity ;  that  which  is  enamelled ;  any 
smooth  hard  covering,  particularly  of  the  teeth. 

7b  En-am'-el,  «.  «*  To  lay  enamel  on  a  metal ;  to 
paint  in  enamel;  to  form  a  gkMsysurfeoe;  to  varie- 
gate with  ookmra ."»««.  To  practiae  enamelling. 

En-am'-el-ler,  t.  One  who  practises  enamelling. 

ED-am'-el-Ung,  «.  The  art  of  an  enameller. 

7b  EN AMOl%,  l^n-ftrn'-or,  36 :  v.  a.  To  inilame 
with  love;  to  make  fend. 

En-am'-o-RA^-do,  97  :  #.  An  inamorato.  [Obs.] 

ENARMED,  Cn-armd',  a.  Having  the  horns, 
beak,  talons,  &c.  of  a  different  colour  from  the  body. 

EiTARRiTION,  «n'-ltr.rr-8hun,  92,  89 :  t. 
Relation,  explanation. — See  E-. 

ENARTHROSIS««n'-ar-ttro^-ct8,  86:  «.  The 
insertion  of  one  bone  into  another  to  form  a  Joint 

ENATATION,  ^'-ni-ta^'-ahuii,  89 :  #.  A  swim- 
ming out  of,  an  escape  by  swimming.— See  E- 

ENATE«4«naU',  a.  Growing  out  ot— See  B-. 

ENAUNTER,  l-nin'-t^rr,  122 :  adv.  Lest  that 


END 

O  For  words  not  ttndcr  £«•,  —tk  nader  Ik-. 

ENCOUNTER««n-cowii'-trr,  36 :  t,  A  mMt. 
inc.  p«itica)arly  a  sodden  or  accidental  meetinf ;  a 
Bcetiof  in  contest;  a  duel;  a  sudden  fight,  generadly 
brtveea  a  small  nnraber  of  men ;  eager  and  warm 
eoatmation;  a smfctoo aoeoetinf ;  easaal Inddeat. 

r*  Eo-couo'-trr,  «.  a.  aod  n.  To  meet  ftiee  to  &ce  ; 
to  Met;  to  attack;  to  wsirta  mn.  To  engage;  to 
ffkt;  toaeet. 

^arcoaaf'tex-er,  36 : «.  Opponent,  antagonist. 

n  ENOOURAGE,  «ii-cur'-ri?e,  120, 129, 99 : 
•.A.  To  give  courage  to;  to  animate,  to  incite,  to  em* 
boUa;  to  raise  confidence;  to  make  confident. 

Es'-OMr'-a-ger,  2,  36 :  t.  One  that  enoooragiw. 

EB-CMf<-a-ging-ly,  ttd.  In  a  manner  tiiat  giret  en- 


Eo-coirr'-age-iiieDty  «•  Incitement,  incentive;  ik- 
VMT,  oooBtenanee,  rapport 

7^  ENCROACH^-^D-crootch',  v.  ».  To  advance 
VyttesHh  so  at  to  occupy  or  takawhat  is  another's; 
to  intnde;  to  creep  on  gradnaUy  withoat  right;  to 
psaboaaib. 

C&-aotch'-er,  36 :  #•  On*  who  eneroadies. 
Eo-eroach'-iDg^ly,  ad.  Bj  way  of  encroadmient. 
Co-croach'-neot,  t.  A  gradoal  advance  on  another's 
lijbt;  that  which  is  taken  by  a  stealthy  advance. 

TV  ENCUMBER=«iw:um'-ber,  v.  a.    To  clog. 

toiisd;  to  entangle,  to  obetmct}  to  load  with  debts. 
&KWll'rbmnce,   12:  t.    Clog,  load,  impediment; 

otxtwBOfi  Qseloa  addidon ;  burthen  on  an  estate. 
ENaCUCAL,  in-rndkr-ll^-cal,  105 :  a.    Cir- 

Olv;  scat  roondthrooch  a  large  region.  [Obs.] 

£k-ci'<i^pc'^-d/-^,  s,    Litetally,  tBftractio&  in  a 

ode;  a  dictionary  of  the  sciences. 
EM'-do^pe^-di-on,    a.     Embracing    tlm    whole 

tiKwflfkandng. 
EB-CT'-do-pe^-dist,  s.  One  wlio'compiles,  or  aseists 

a  CBetpfflng,  an  encydopedia. 

EKCYSTED^n-ditf'-tM,  a.  Endoaed  in  a  v»- 
*»«orhtg. 

£MMlod,  «.  Tha  extremity  of  that  which  has 
MRknith  than  breadth;  exttemiiy  in  general;  con- 
^mi  flr  cessation ;  ulttmato  state ;  final  doom ;  final 
'itoaiiisiiuu;  limit;  death;  canse  of  death;  fras- 
>Ht;  Puposa.  An  €nd,  (a  cotiuptkin  of  ea  end^ 
•Kt;  h  old  language,  with  incessant  repetition. 

/•  Eod,  V.  a.  aod  n.  To  terminate,  to  condnde ; 
fctedn   nem,  Toeometoanend;  toeease;  todie. 

^-dl,  (4wl,  112)  9,  Complete  termination. 

JwfT,  36 :  t.  A  finisher. 

^-U^jf.  Conclnsion;  termination:  conation. 

Md'-I«m,a.  Without  end. 

^■\a»r]f,  ad,  IncoMantly;  witbont  termina^n 
''•yios. 

^-tcM-oeai,  i^  Sxteuton  widwut  limit;  per- 
Fttaity;  endless  dnratioo. 

^^oog,od.  In  a  straight  Une. 

^-Bflit,  r-miait,  1 16)  ad.  Remotest,  fiirthest. 

Jwwue,  (.wizt,  151)  ad.  Erecdy;  on  end. 

^»  ENDAMAGE««il^to'-ige,  i;.  a.  To  ii^are. 
p2l[»^««ttee.toharm. 

Jfwr-age-raemt,  t.  Dunage.  injury,  lost 
'tiJiPANGER,  «n-ditnM<r,  1 1 1  r  v.  a.  To  put 
E^JS**"*'  to  bring  tate  peril ;  to  hatard. 
**W.ger.ment,  •.  Hazard,  peril.  [Spcnaer.] 
roENDEAR=.«n-derc%  43:  v.  a.    To  make 
I^lSJ^  W<wed;  in  soma  dd authors,  to  raise 

**;J2l'-inent,  #.   The  cause  of  love,  that  which 
J«J»» :  the  state  of  being  beloved ;  tender  affection. 
i^y^^'  «n-<i«V-ur,  120,  40 :  #.  Labour 
""^in  to lome  certain  end;  an  effort,  an  attempt. 


ENF 

ft^  For  wofds  not  under  Ev-.  seek  under  br-. 

To  En-dfoy-osir,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  laboor  to  a 

certain  j)urpose>-ac^.  To  attempt. 
En-d«av''«trr-cr,  36  :  <.  An  attempter. 

ENDECAGON=«n-d«ck'-d-gou,  •.  A  plane 
Agnn  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

ENDEIXIS,  «n-dikts'-ii,  106, 154:  «.  An  indi. 

eation.  a  showing:  hence,  Endeuf-tie,  a.  exhibiting. 
ENDEMIC,  «n-d«m'-lck,  a.  Peculiar  to  a  conn. 

try,  applied  especially  to  diseases  which  seem  to  arise 

from  local  causes,  and  fix  themsdves,  as  it  were,  on 

the  people  of  theplace. 
En-dem*-i-cal,  ETn-de^-mwi],  a.  Endemic 

7b  ENDENIZEN,  «D-d«n'.4-«n,  105,114:  ». 

a.  To  make  twe ;  to  naturalize. 
To  En-den'-tze,  (-iz,  105)  v.  a.  To  enfranduie. 

[Camden.] 

ENDER,    ENDING,    ENDLESS     Ac— See 

under  End. 

ENDIVE,  ^n'-div,  105 :  t.  A  sallad  herb,  succory. 

To  ENDOW=r«n-dow',  31  :  v,  a.  Primarily,  to 
enrich  with  a  dower  or  portion;  hence,  to  supply 
with  any  extemd  goods;  to  settle  upoo;  to  furnish 
with  ;  to  be  furnished  to :  some  authors  have  used  To 
Endower. 

En-dow'-er,  36  :  «.  One  who  endows. 

En-dow'-meot,  t.  The  act  of  settling  a  ftmd  ft>r  a 
permanent  provision ;  the  ftind  or  revenue  so  appro- 
priated;  a  quaUty  of  body  or  mind  given  by  the 
Creator. 

n  ENDUE««n-dQ'.  189:  v.  a.  To  investor 
clothe  with ;  to  supply  with. 

To  ENDURE=«n-dure',  49 :  v,  n.  and  a.  To  be 
set,  fixed,  or  hard,  so  as  to  last. — to  continue  in  the  same 
state  without  perishing:  to  bear  without  effect  from 
prmsnre,  to  bear,  to  brook  i—ad.  To  bear,  to  undergo, 
to  sustain,  to  bear  with  patience:  in  an  obsolete  sense, 
to  continue  in. 

En-du'-ro-ble,  101:  a.  Tolerable,  aulbrable. 
En-du'-rance,  12 :  i;  Continaume;  patience  ;  state 

of  suffering;  in  an  obeoleto  sense,  delay. 
En-du'-rer,  «.  One  that  bean  ;  one  that  continues. 
To  ENECATE=«n'4HdU*,  v,  a.  To  kiU.  [Harvey.] 

ENElD=^ne'-td,  t.  a  Latin  epic  poem  written 
by  Virgil,  of  which  JBneas  is  the  hero. 

ENEMY,  i5n'-^-m^  t.  One  bostUe  to  another; 

one  inimical  to  another;  a  foe;  an  adversary. 
EN'-Mi-Tr,  105  :  «.  The  state  or  quaUty  of  being  hos. 

tils  or  inimical;  aversion;  malevolence;  misohievoue 

attempts. 

ENERGY,  Sn'-er-j^,  «.  Power  to  operate ;  fi)roe, 

vLjour,  efllcacy;  force  of  expression ;  spirit,  life. 
En'-er-get^-ic,  88 :1  a.  Forcible,  acUve.  vigorous. 
En'-er-get^'-i-cal,    j  effieadoos. 
E-Dei'-g^c,  E-oei'-g»-oaly  a.  Energetic 

To  En'-er-gize,  v,  a.  To  give  energy  to ;  to  exdto 
actkm  in. 

En"-er-gi'-Kr,  t.  He  or  thst  which  gives  energy. 

To  ENERVATE=l-ncr'-vitt,  81 :  v.  a.  To  take 
nerve  ftom ;  (see  E- :)  to  weaken,  to  emasculate. 

E-ner'-vate,  a.  Weakened ;  without  ferce. 

En'-er-va"-/MW),  89 :  t.  The  act  of  weakening, 
emasculation;  the  state  of  bdng  weakened,  eSbmi- 
nary. 

To  E-nenre',  v.  a.  To  enervate.  [Milton.] 

To  ENFEEBLE,  «n-fet'-bl,  101:  v.  a.  To 
weaken. 

En-fee'-bl^ment,  «.  The  act  of  weakening. 

To  ENFEOFF,  «n-«flr,  120 :   v.  m.   To  inveet 

with  a  dignity  or  possession  in  fee;  to  surrender. 
En^rroff'-nient,  «.   The  act  of  enfboAng ;  the  io« 
strument  or  deed  bv  whkh  one  is  invested  with  a  tto, 
ThsaigBsUoMdaltermodssoftpeUiagtbathavtBOifragalarityorMaad. 

^*w«|«^/  miih-un,  i.  e.  mimo»,  165 :  vlih-un,  i.  $.  wiiiorh  165 :  thXn,  166 :  Han,  166. 
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C^  For  words  not  under  Ew*.  s«ek  onder  Jv-, 

To  ENFETrER=«n-f5t'-ter,  36:  v.  a.  To  p«t 

in  lett«rs :  to  fetter.  [Shaki.] 
ENHLADE,  ^ng'-fi-lid",  fFr.]    170:   t.   A 

pASMge  runninc  straight  u  a  fine  fttm  end  to  end ; 

that  which  lie*  in  the  direction  or  numner  of  a  line. 
To  £i»'-fi-lade",  v»  a»  To  scour  or  rake  with  shut,  in 

the  direction  of  a  line,  or  the  whole  length  of  a  line. 

7b  ENFORCE,  «ii-fo'urc<,  130,47:  r.  a.  To 
add  strensth  to;  to  make  or  gain  by  force;  to  put  in 
act  by  vi(3ence;  to  instigate;  to  urge  with  energy;  to 
compel :  to  put  in  execution :  in  old  anthon.  to  prove, 
to  evince ;  and.  as  a  neuter  verb,  to  attempt  by  force. 

En-force',  «.  Force,  power.  [Milton.] 

En-force'-o-bl^,  a.  That  may  be  enforced. 

En-for'-ced-ly,  orf.  By  violence. 

En-foiZ-c^r,  36  :  «.  One  who  compels. 

£n-force'-ment,  t.  Act  of  enforcing;  compulsion; 
sanction ;  any  thing  which  compels. 

ENFOULDRED,  gn-foul'-durd,  108,  159: 
part.  a.  Mingled  with  lightning.  [Spenser.] 

To  ENFRANCHISE,  «n-fraii'-chiz,  105, 137: 
V.  a.  To  set  f^e ;  to  aikait  to  the  privileges  of  a  free- 
man :  to  admit  to  political  privileges. 

En-fraD'-chi-ter,  «.  One  who  enfiranchises. 

En-fran'-chife-ment,  t«  The  act  of  setting  firee; 
investiture  of  municipal  or  of  national  privileges. 

To  ENGAGEs^D-ga^',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make 
liable  for  a  debt  as  cremtor;  to  impawn ;  to  bind  by 
a  contract ;  to  enlist ;  to  embark ;  to  attach ;  to  win ; 
(o  employ;  to  hold  in  attention;  to  encounter;  to 
flght :—»««.  To  attack  in  conflict;  to  embark  inanv 
business ;  to  enlist  in  any  party ;  to  pledge  one's  vraco. 

En-ga'-ger,  9,  A  party  in  a  covenant. 

En-gage'-ment,  t.  The  act  of  making  liable  to  a 
debt ;  obligation ;  adherence  to  a  party  or  cause ;  a 
pledge  to  some  act  or  duty ;  a  duty ;  fight,  battle. 

En-oa'-oino,  a.  Winning  by  pleasing  ways. 

En-ga'-ging-ly,  ad.  In  a  winning  manner. 

To  ENGAOL.— See  To  Ei^aa. 

7b  ENGARLAND=l^n-gar'-land,  r.  a.  To  en. 
circle  with  a  garland.  [Sidney.] 

7b  ENGARRISON,  Sn-^t'-ti^n,  129,  114: 
0.  a.  To  defend  by  a  garrison. 

7b  ENGENDER=s«n-j«n'-dtfr,  36 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  beget,  to  form  in  embryo;  to  produce;  to  cause  to 
brinff   forth: — fira.  To  be  caused  or  produced;  to 

I   ooptuate. 

Eb-gen'-der-er,  t.  He  or  that  which  engenders. 

7b  EN  GILD,  ^n-g\:i!ld,  77  :  v.  a.  To  gild.  [Shaks.] 

ENGINE,  ^n'-jin,  105:  «.  Any  mechanical  in- 
strument  of  complicated  parts  which  concur  in  pro- 
ducing some  intended  effect ;  a  machine,  particularly, 
for  throwing  water  to  extinguish  Ore;  means  to  an 
end;  an  agent  for  another,  usually  in  an  ill  sense. 

En'-Kine-ry*  105 :  t.  The  act  of  managing  engines ; 
engines,  collectively ;  artillery. 

En'-gt-neer",  #.  A  military  olRcer  whose  business  is 
to  form  and  direct  the  engines  and  works  necessary 
for  offence  and  defence ;  a  person  who  contrives  and 
superintends  engines  and  worlcs  for  civil  objects. 

To  ENGIRD,  «n-grierd',  77,  35 :  v.  a.  To  en- 
circle, encompass. 

En-i^irt',  pari,  a.  Encompassed. 

7b  En-^irt',  v,  a.  To  engird. 

ENGLAND,  W-Iand,  113:  t.  The  aonthem 
division  of  Great  Britain. 

£ng^-)ish,  a,  and  t.  Belonging  to  England: — s. 
The  people  of  England ;  the  language  of  England. 

7b  ^ng'-lish,  V.  a.  To  transhito  into  English ;  to 
Anglicize. 

7b  ENGLUT=^n-glut',  v.  a.  To  glut|  to  fill. 

7b  ENGORGE=ln-gorge',  37:  v,  a,  and  n. 
To  swallow ;  to  gorge :— aeti.  To  feed  with  voroclty. 


t^  For  words  noC  m^jier  Ev,  seek  onler  tir*. 
En-gorKe^-meot,  f.  A  devouring  with  voiscity. 
To  ENGRAlL^^n-graO',  r.  a.  Originallf,  ton- 
riegate  as  with  hail ;  to  indent  in  carve  lines.  [Henli] 

To  ENGRAINcs^n-^raui',  «.  a.  To  dje  in  cnis; 

to  dye  deep.  [SpenserJ 
To  ENGRAPPLE,  «D-gr2Li/-pl,  101:  v.r.  To 

grapple. 
To  ENGRAVE=r^n-gra\V,  v.  a,  1^  nsrk  b; 

making  incisions ;  to  impress  deeply,  to  impdnt:  is 

some  old  authors,  to  put  in  a  grave,  to  bury. 
En-gra'-ven,  114:  par/.    Engraved. 
En^gra'-Vf r,  «.  One  who  professes  engraving. 
En-gra'-ving,  t.  The  art  of  cutting  representstiosi 

of  objects  on  metals,  wood,  and  stone;  animpmsios 

taken  flrom  an  engraved  work. 
En-grave'-ment,  1  «.  The  work  of  an  eapiro. 
En-gra'-ver-y,     j  [Obs.] 
7b  ENGROSS,  ^n-grocc,  116:  v,  a.  Tothickm 

or  make  thick:  [Obs.;]  to  increase  in  bolk.  to  lAmsp 

up;  [Shaks.;]  to  seize  in  the  ^ross;  to  parehaieiB 

large  auantitles  in  order  to  raise  a  demand  and hU 

again  dearly. — See  also  lower. 
En-gro8s'-tfr,  t.  He  that  takes  the  whole. 
En-gross'-ing,  »,  A  buying  up  or  forestalling. 
En<^r08s'-ment,  «.  Appropriation  in  the  gioM. 
7b  £n-oros«',  V,  a.  To  copy  in  a  large  hand,  ges^ 

rally  of  a  |>eculiar  kind. 
En-gross'-ing, «.  The  act  or  art  of  copyiog  is  > 

large  hand,  such  as  is  used  in  the  xeoudiof  pabtk 

acts. 
En-groW-ment,  s.  Copy  of  a  written  instnmeBi 
7b  ENGUARD,  in-g'ard',  121,  55 :  ».  •.  To 

guard.  [Shaks.] 
7b  ENHANCE««n-banc«f,  11 :  v.  ff.  To  Bft  « 

raiieonhigh;  [Obs.;]  to  heighten  in  price;  to lates 

esteem ;  to  aggravate. 
En-han'-crr,  36 :  «.  One  who  enhances. 
En-hance'-ment,  «.    Aogmentatkm  of  vbIm;  »• 

crease;  aggravation. 
ENHARMONIC-«n'-har-inon''-!ck,  88:  •• 

That  proceeds  by  diriaions  still  smaller  than  !«&>- 

tones;   (compare  Chromatic   and    I>utoBie.)^J 

species  of  music  to  which  this  epitiiet  w  an^ 

exists  no  kmger  in  a  distinct  state,  but  it  o«"°J! 

passages  in  the  nature  and  under  the  naneof  •  ■^ 

or  slide. 
ENlGMAs^nig'-m^,   t.    A  riddle ;  sa  obacsie 

question;  an  ambignous  sentence. 
E'-nig-mat"-ic,  88 :1  a,  Obscnre ;  smWjwwIy « 
E'-nig-mat"-»-cal,    J  darkly  expressed:  cloady. 
E'-nig-mat"-i-cal-ly,  ad.   After  the  manner  of  » 

enigma. 
7b  E-nig'-ma-tize,  r.  n.  To  deal  fai  enigmas. 
E-nig'-ma-tist,  «.    A  maker  of  riddles:  one  IW 

deals  in  obscure  and  ambiguous  matters. 
7b  ENJAlL==«n-jaxr,  v,  a.  To  put  hito  jaa.  to 

confine:  it  is  often  spelled  EngaoL 
7b  ENJOIN««n-join',  29 :  v.  a.  To  dii«t;  ^ 

order;  to  prescribe. 
En-join'-«r,  36 :  t.   One  who  ei^ioins  or  gi«»  »• 

Junctions. 
En-join'-ment,  t.  Iqjnnction.  [Obs:] 
7b  ENJOY^gn-joy',  29 :  v.  a,  and  n,  Tofcd« 

perceive  with  {deasure ;  to  have  possession  or  fnujj* 

of;  to  exhilarate,  to  delight,  (with  a  redprowP^ 

noun:^-Hiffi(.  [Milton.]  To  Kre  in  happino*. 
En-jo/wi-bU,    101:    a.    Capable  of  enjoymeat: 

yielding  enjoyment. 
En-joy'-^r,  *.  One  that  enjoys. 
En-joy'-ment,  «.  Pleosure,  happiness,  fruition. 
7b  ENKINDLE,  Sn-kln'-dl,  101:  v. a,  Toirt 

on  fire,  to  infiame ;  to  rouse,  to  excite. 
To  ENLARD=^n-lard',  v.  a.  To  gresse.  to 
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To  ENRACEI«2D-ric«9  V.  a*  To  emoot  [Spent.] 

To  ENRAGE»^n-rage',  v.  a.  To  irritate. 

To  ENRANK,  Sn-r^ngk',  158  :  v.  a.  To  rank. 

7b  ENRAPTURE««n-rlLp'-t&re,   coiioq,    Sn- 

ripf -sh'oor,  U7 :  «.  a.   To  throw  into  rapture. 
En-rapt',  a.  Thrown  into  an  ecetasy. 
To  ENRAVlSHsSn-r&^-ish,  «.  a.  To  enrapture. 
Eo-raT'-Uh-ment,  f.  Baptnre.  [Oba.] 
n  ENRHEUM,  «ii-r09ra',  164, 110, 109:  v.n. 

To  take  or  have  a  ookL  [Harvey.] 
To  ENRlCHn=Sii-rTtc)i',  v,  a.   To  make  rich  ;  to 

fertilise;  to  suoply  with  any  dedrable  augmentation. 
En-rich'-er,  3o :  «.  One  that  enrtehofl. 
En^rich'-ment, «.  The  state  of  being  enriched. 
To  ENRIDGE»Sii-ridgt',  v,  a.    To  form  into 

ridges. 
To  ENRING«Ko-rTnfi;',  «.  a.  To  encircle.  [Shake] 
To  ENRIPEN,  Sn-n'-pu,  114  :  v.  a.  To  ripen. 
7b  ENROBEa^n-robe',  v,  a.  To  attire. 
7b  ENROL,  Sn-roli^,  116:  v.  a.  To  insert  in  a 

roll  or  register }  to  record :  in  old  authors,  to  inwrap. 
En-rolMer,  36  :  «.  One  that  enrols. 
En-rol'-ment,  «.  Regbter;  writing;  record. 
7b  ENROOTaSn-rOSt',  v,  a.  To  implant  deep. 
To  ENROUNDsSn-rownd',  v.  a.  lb  surround. 
ENS,  2oi,  143 :  t.  A  being  or  existence ;  that  re. 

condite  part  of  a  substance  from  which  all  its  qualities 

ilow,— a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  exploded  meta* 

physics  and  chemi^ry. 
Ei/-t<-ty,  105 :  $.  Something  which  really  is.  a  real 

being  as  opposed  to  a  nonentity. 
En'Mi-ta'-tive,  105 :  a.  Considered  by  itself. 
ENSAMPLE»){n-8&m^-pl,  11,  105:  «.  An  ex. 

ample.    This  and  To  Emample  are  now  obsolete. 
7b  ENSANGUINE,  »n-a«ng'-gwin,  158,  145, 

105 :  e.  a.  To  smear  with  gore ;  to  suflTuse  with  blood. 
To  ENSCHEDULE,  eD-shM'-Ale,  161 :  v.  a. 

To  insert  in  a  schedule  or  writing. 
7b  ENSCONCE-gn-tc5noef,  v.  a.  To  place  under 

shelter  of  aioonce  or  fbrt;  to  shirtter. 

7b  ENSEAM«Kn-fteam',  v.  a.  To  enclose  by  a 
seam,  to  sew  up.    To  Inzoom  is  diffnent  in  meaning. 

7b  ENSEAMa^Il•8ealn^  v.  a.   To  fructify,  to 

Iktten. 
En-seam'-ed,  a.  Made  frit ;  greasy.  [Shaks.] 

To  ENSEARsfo-tere',  v.  a.  To  sear.  [Shaks.] 
ENSEMBLE,  6ng-85Dg'-bl,  FFr]  170:  «.  Tlie 

whole  BO  taken  that  each  part  Is  considered  only  in 

relation  to  the  whole. 
To  ENSHIELD,  «n-sbei1d',   103:   v.   a.   To 

shield,  to  cover,  to  protect. 
En'-shield,  81 :  a.  Enshielded.  [Shaks] 

7b  ENSHRINE^Sn-shrine',  v.  a.  To  enclose  as 
in  a  shrine;  to  preserre  as  sacred. 

ENSIFEROUS,  «n-cif'-«r-U8,  87.  120:  a. 
Bearing  a  sword.    This  word  is  no  compound  of  En-. 

En'-si-forin,  (-fimrm,  38)  a.  Formed  as  a  sword. 

ENSIGN^D'-aiDt,  11!),  139:  «.  The  sign,  flag, 
or  standard  of  a  regiment;  the  officer  of  foot  who 
carries  the  ensign ;  a  badge  or  mark  of  distinction. 

Eo'-ti^n-cy,  (^n'-stn-c^  *,    The  rank,  office,  or 

comminion  of  an  ensign. 
7b  ENSLAVE  »dn-elave',   tr.  a.    To  reduce  to 

slavery:  to  deprive  of  liberty. 
Eo-flla  -Vf r,  36 :  «•    He  that  enslaves. 
En-slave'-ment,  «.  State  of  servitude  ;  slavery. 
7b  ENSNAREs^n-snart^  «.  a.  To  entrap. 
En-sna'-r«r, «.  An  inveigler. 
To  ENSPHERE,  en-8fer«',  163 :  v.  o.   To  place 

in  a  sphere ;  to  form  into  a  sphere. 
The  tiga  =:  is  wed  afttr  modM  of  tp«tlhig  that  Imt*  bo  imgtilaritf  of  Moad. 

^•"•jj"*'*.*  milnli-uD,  t.  c.  mii$ioM,  165 :  vixlMin,  i.  e.  vitton,  165 :  (j^  166 :  tfa^n#  166* 
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fe  ENLARGE=^ii-larg«^,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make 
Brater  in  quantity  or  appearanee ;  to  extend,  to 
dihte.  to  amplify,  to  exaggerate ;  to  free  from  lioii- 
tatim.or  from  conflnement :  in  old  authors^  to  diflfuse 
in  speskiag,  followed  by  a  reciproeal  pnmoun;— Men. 
To  grow  larger ;  to  expatiate. 

Eo-lai'-ger,  36  :  «.  An  amplifier. 

Eo'lar'-ged-Iy,  ad.  In  an  enlarged  manner; 

En-Iai^-ging, «.  Enlargement,  extension. 

Ekhlarge'-iiieil^  t.  Increase ;  release ;  expansion. 

To  ENUGHT,  Sn-lite',  115, 162 :  v.  a.  To  sup. 

rlr  with  Hgfat,  to  illuminate. 
r#  Ei«-Lf0il'-T0f,  (-til,  1 14)  ».  a.  To  enlight ;  to 

tpUUm  vision;  to  inrtruct;  to  cheer;  to  illuminate 

vi&  knowledge. 
^fMrMghf-tm-er,  t.   An  illuminator;  an  instructor. 
n  EN  LINK,  «n-lTDgk',  158 :  r.  a.  To  chain  to. 
T§  ENLlST*^a-lL8t%  v.  a.  To  enrol  or  register. 
Eo^ist'-meDt,  «.  The  act  of  enlisting. 

r»  ENLIVEN,  <n-ll'-vn,  ».  a.  To  make  alive,  to 
niakc  quick;  to  make  vigorous  or  aetive,  sprightly  or 
ckeerfliL 

Eo-it'-Vfii-rr,  s.  He  or  that  which  animates. 

7V£NMESH»^ii-m^h',  v.  a.  To  net,  to  entrap. 
ENMITY, — See  under  Enemy. 

ENNEATICAL,  «n'-ni-it"4-c51,  a.  Ninth. 
t^-Kt-uf^-DRi-Aii,    a.     Ninefold    masculine,    or 

bniag  nine  gtamens.  C^k>t] 
^•nuA-FKi'^'^hOVBf    tu    Having  nine    petals. 

wik'-ii-ooN,  81 :  «.  A  fignre  of-  nine  aaglaa. 

r*  ENNOBLE,  ^D-no'-bl,  101:  v.  a.  To  make 

•Me;  to  raise  to  nobQity ;  to  dignlfjr;  to  make  Ulus- 
tnoos. 

CiHM/-blf-ineDt,  t.  The  act  of  ennoblhig;  dignity. 

ENNUI,  an-vre«^,  [Fr]  170:  *.  Weariness, 
^▼niess;  the  lassitude  of  frutkUousness. 

ENODE=»^Dode',  a.  Free  from  knots.  [Bot] 
E'-oo-da''-/#on,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  removing  or  of 
"IviBg  a  knot;  solution  of  a  difficulty.— See  E-. 

ENOMOTY,  «o-$m'4-tl>^  «.  A  body  of  men 
■*<>n  to  entsin  duties— the  name  given  to  a  military 
^y./opposed  to  have  been  thirty-two  men,  in  ancient 
Mceownion. 

ENORMOUS,  i-noi'-inua,  120 :  a.  Out  of  rule. 
Jn»JsUr  J  (See  B-;)  exceeding  in  any  quality  the 


E-not'-inoi«-ljf,  ad.  Beyond  measure. 

E-D0i'<4nei«.ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  enor- 
hmoi:  immeasurable  wickedness. 

l^ooi'-mi-^,  105:  *.  Deviation  from  rule;  da. 
ptavity:  an  atrocious  crime,  a  flagitious  villainy. 

ENOUGH,  i-nur,  120, 162:  a.  ad.  inierj.  and 
<•  That  utisfles  desire  or  gives  content;  Uiat  may 
J"*[w  the  purpose,  that  is  adequate.*— odl  In  a  sut 
mtdacree:-<a/er7.  Desist!  sufficient!— s.  A  suffi- 
oeocT ;  that  which  is  equal  to  the  abilities. 

C-Oow,  a.  Enough,  formerly  used  in  connection 
»ith  Qon&fl  plural ;  as  ink  enough,  pens  enow.  [Obs.] 

'•JENOUNCEsri-nownci',  ».  a.  To  declare  as 
*"•  Mthority ;  (see  B- ;)  to  utter,  to  pronounce. 

'•  E.jTOM'.ch.ATB,  (-ih^itc,  147)  «.  a.  To 
•aonnce. 

EHian|.ci-a"^ion,  89,  150:    t.  Dedaratfen,  ex. 
p^**"*?*''  "»''«»«» <»f  utterance. 
fi-Don^-ci-a'-live,  105 :  a.  Expressive. 
frnun^wji-a'-tive-Iy,  ad,  DoclaraUvely. 

'7"»  -tt-a'-tor-y,  129,  18:  a.  Containing  utter. 
P^^Wioond. 

*^^P^8ANT,  5Dg-pXs'-t5ng,  [Fr.]  170:  ad. 
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7b  ENSUE^n-sty,  189 :  v.  a.  and  n.  lb  fallow, 
to  punae;  [Bible :] — mm.  To  follow  as  a  cooteqaenee 
to  premiiM;  to  tuooeed  ia  a  train  of  evtnta  or  coarae 
of  time. 

7b  ENSURE,  j^n^h'oor',  147:  v,  a.  To  make 
certain:  in  a  ipeeial  amee  it  Is  ^tUed  To  In-enr^ 
which  Me. 

ENTABLATURE^D-tilZ-ia-dLn,  147 :  i.  Hie 
architrare,  fHrie,  and  eomioe  of  a  pillar. 

Eo-ta'-ble-menl^  101  :  #.    Entablature. 

7b  ENTAIL»^o-ta\l',  v,  a.  literaUy,  to  eoxtafl, 
abridge,  or  limit,  applied  to  such  settlmnent  of  an 
estate  as  limits  the  descent,  and  prevents  anv  sabae* 
qaent  possessor  from  bequeathing  it  at  his  pleasure; 
to  give  or  bequeath  to  specified  persons  in  a  certain 
coarse  of  snocesskn. 

En-tail',  «.  An  estate  antalled ;  the  role  thai  Unila 
the  soocessioo. 

7b  ENTAME»«n-iami',  v«  a.  To  tame. 

To  ENTANGLE,  Utt^ULn^-^i,  158,  101 :  «.  a. 
To  involve  in  any  tiling  oompUoated  and  difllcnlt  of 
estiieatiooi  to  twiat  or  oonfUse;  to  embarrass,  to  per- 
plex, to  bewilder;  to  ensnare  by  artAil  talk. 

En-taV-gkr,  36 :  t.  One  that  entangles. 

En-tan^-gle-ment,  t.  Intricacy ;  perplexity. 

7b  ENT%NDERs)bi-Un'-d«o  v*  «•  To  molliiy. 
[Young.] 

7b  ENTER«8n'-ter,  36  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  go  or 
come  into;  to  initiate  in;  to  set  down  inwritina^- 
meu.  To  come  in«  to  go  In;  to  penetrate;  to  emban  or 
take  the  first  steps. 

En'-ter^er,  36 :  t.   One  who  enters. 

En -ter-iDg,  «•  Entrance,  passage  into. 

EM'-TR^ifCB,  t.  The  act  or  power  of  entering;  the 
passage  by  which  a  place  is  entered;  avenue;  initia- 
tion ;  the  act  of  taking  possession ;  a  beginning. 

En'-try,  «.  Entrance ;  the  act  of  registering  or  setting 
down  in  writing ;  public  entrance. 

ENTEROLOGY,  «n'-t2r-6l"-6-ievj,  87 :  t.  That 
part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  bowels. 

En-tbr'-o-cblb,  101 :  #•  A  mpture  in  which  a 
tumor  of  the  bowels  appears  at  the  groin. 

EN'-TBR-OM''-PHil-U)«,  (-fJ-l^w,  163, 18)  #.  An 
umbilical  or  navel  mpture. 

ENTERPARLANCE^Sn^'-t^i^par'-iance,  t. 
Mutual  talk ;  parley,  conference.— See  Inter-. 

ENTERPRISE,  «u'-t<7r-pnze,  151 :  t.  An  nn. 
dertaking  of  hazard ;  an  arduous  attempt—See  Inter-. 

7b  En'-trr-pri«e,  v,a.  To  undertake,  to  attempt,  to 
essay. 

En"-ttfr-pri'-«er,  «.  A  man  of  enterprise. 

7b  ENTERTAlN=6n-t«r-tirtn',  r.  a.  To  receive 
and  treat  with  hospitality;  to  treat  with*  or  hold  in 
conversation ;  to  keep  in  one's  service ;  to  hold  in  the 
mind;  to  admit  with  satisfiution;  to  please,  to  amuse, 
to  divertv— See  Inter-. 

En-ter^tain'^-er,  36  :  «.  He  that  receives  hospita- 
bly; he  that  keeps  In  his  service;  he  that  diverta 

£n'-ter'4ain"-iug,  a.  Amusing,  diverting. 

En'-ter-tain^-ing-ly,  ocC  So  as  to  amuse. 

En'-ter-tain^-ment,  #.  Hospitable  reception  and 
treatment;  a  feast;  pleasure  derived  from  converse; 
that  which  entertains;  hence,  the  knrer  comedy,  a 
Ikrce.  that  which  follows  a  tragedy  or  other  high  spe- 
cies of  drama ;  in  a  less  usual  modem  sense,  the  state 
^ being  in  pay  ot  service;  payment  to  those  retained 

ENTERTISSUED,  «n'-teMi8h«'.*ood,  147  :  a. 

Interwoven  variously. — See  Inter-. 
ENTHEASTIC,  &c.--See  under  Enthusiasm. 
To  ENTHRONE=r8n-*rone',  v,  a.   To  place  on 

a  regal  seat;  to  invest  with  sovereign  authority. 

ENTHUSIASM,  Sn-aa'-z4-fizm,  151,  158:  t. 
Literally,  the  incision  of  a  divine  spirit ;  hence,  that 
heat  of  mind  which  generates  or  is  generated  by 
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belief  or  conceit  of  private  revelation ;  heatof  uu|;iaip 

tion  generally;  elevation  of  fancy. 
En-ttu'-^ast,  t.    One  whose  imagiBstion  it  )mki 

bv  the  notion  of  particular  intereoom  with  God;  m 

of  hot  imagination  generally;  oasofskvatodftsejcr 

exalted  idMS. 

En-Au'-n-atr'tiCf  88 :1  a.    Heated  by  saftoiia! 
En-(*iA»-a«*'-t»-cal,    /  warm ;  elevated. 
£n-au'-it-a8''-t»-cal-ly>  ad.  With  enthminB. 
ElK'-rHB-A«*'-nc, «.  Divinely  energstic. 
Eif'rffB-AT,  a.  Bathnsiastie.  [Obs.] 

ENTHYMEME,l^n'-tti-m£mt,«.  Tbatof«idd> 
a  nart  ia  not  actually  expressed,  bat  kept  aiani-a 
syUoffism  of  which  one  of  the  prcmiies  u  Qodentml; 
which  is  the  common  form  of  reaaoniag.  OQe«iitu|. 
when  regular,  of  the  antecedent  and  its  eooieqantal 
proposition,— when  less  rerular,  of  the  piopoBtin 
lirst,  and  the  reason  or  proof  aftenrai^ 

En'tty-me-niair-»-cal,  a.  Ftottablng  to  so  a%- 
meme. 

7b  ENTICE»^tice^  v.  a.  To  iUon,  to  slinet. 

to  draw  by  blandiahmeata. 
En-ti'-cing-ly,  a</.  Alluringly. 
En-ti'-cer,  36 !  «.  One  who  entleas. 
En-tice'-ment»  «.    The  act  or  praetfes  of  slliriBti 

the  means  of  silnring ;  blan^diment. 
ENTlRE««n-tm',  45:  a.  and  #.  Whiiie;  a 

broken;  complete,  fiill;  sincere,  honest;  lmi,iotid; 

nnmlngled;  in  old  anthots,  impartial;  imrftrd:-!. 

That  wnidi  li  entire  or  unmingled. 
En-tire'-lir,  ai<.  la  the  whole ;  fblly ;  ia  an  obioleit 

sense,  fluthAilly. 
En-tiref-ness,  «.    TMality,  ftdness;  in  oUsitlKm 

honestr;  intimacy,  ftmiliarity. 
En-tire^'ty,  »,  Completeness;  Ike  vhola 
ft^*  This  word  used  to  be  written  Entierty. 

7b  ENTITLE,  €n-^-tl,  101 :  v.  a.  To^* 
title  to;  to  prefix  as  atitla,  and  henee.  u  tit]«u» 
evidences  of  property,  to  give  a  claim  to;  tediipMif 
as  by  giving  a  Utle ;  to  dignify  by  a  Utle. 

ENTITY,  &c.— See  nnder  Ens. 

7b  ENT01L=*6n-toU',  v.  a.  To  tske  with  loHi. 

7b  ENTOMB,  in-tOSm^  116, 156: 1.0.  To  pot 
into  a  tomb,  to  bury. 

En-tom6'-mSnt, «.  BnriaL 

ENTOMOLOGY,  »n'-t&-ro6r-A-j^  87:  i. 
That  part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  isMcU 

En'-to-mor-o-giflt,  t.  One  learned  in  eoknologT- 

ENTORTILATION,  gn-toi'-ti-ir'-fhuB,  W: 
f .  A  taming  into  a  circle. 

ENTRAILS,  Sn'-tdLUs,  143:  «.f^  Iteiitei- 

tines ;  the  inward  parts. 
ENTRANCE,  ENTRY.— See  under  7V>  Bnto. 

To  ENTRANCE»-2n-«i«nc^,  111  «.«.  To  pot 
into  a  trance;  to  put  into  ecstasy. 

7b  ENTRAP^ao-trip',  v.  a.  To  oateh  ia  s  tn^ 
to  ensnare;  to  entangle. 

7b  ENTREAT^Sn-treotr,  v.  a.  and  «.  ^  Pe- 
tition, to  aolidt,  to  importune ;  in  a  man  litonl  im** 
now  obsolete,  to  treat  or  ose;  to  entertuo,  i^^'l 
to  receive,  [Spenser  :]-hmv.  To  oflw  a  trei^.  CO»:j 
to  discoorse,  LObs.;]  to  make  a  petition. 

En-treat',  En-treat'-once, «.  Batrsaty.  [Obal 

En-treat'-iVe,  105 :  a.  Heading,  tcsatiag. 

En-treat'-rr,  36 :  t.  One  that  entreats. 

En-treat^-y,  t.  Petition,  prayer,  request 

ENTREMETS,  Sng^-tr-mi^  [FfO  ^^^''  '* 

One  of  the  small  dishes  set  between  the  priDdfsl  «(• 

at  table.— See  Inters. 
Ew^-rjiJB-Kir'  (-pi,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  A  wm*^ 

or  magazine. 
7b  ENUBILATE,  i-nu'-b^liti,  106:  t.*  T» 

dear  from  douds.— See  B>. 
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t9>  For  wiwdi  lot  ander  Eir*.  M«k  onder  In-.' 

T»  £NUCL£AT£«»l-Du'-cl4-iu,  v.  a.  LiteraUy, 

to  tak«  oat  the  kernel,  (ne  B-,)  henee,  to  ol«tf  from 

diOeuby.locspUiii. 
&lia'-cle-«"-/>on>  *•    A  dearing  from ;  ezpotition. 
n  ENUMERATE  r«^a'-m«r-ite,  v.  a.   Tb 

eont  the  pwlicaUn  fram  or  ont  oT  on  aggngste; 

(iM  B- :)  to  rookoa  nn  aiBgiy. 
S-Btt'^mer-a'-tiTey  105 :  a.    Ceaatiiig  Ofror. 
E-Di/-iiier-a''<-/»ni>  89 :  «•   Tlw  «ct  of  numbering 

orcooatiBgoftr. 
n  ENUNCIATE,  ENUNQATION,  &o<— See 

nafer  To  Enoimee. 
7b  fiNV£LOP»«D-TJ^l/^  tf.  a.   To  tawrap,  to 

oover;  tohUe;  toeanoand}  to  line. 
EihTel'-op-ment,  t,    A  wr^vp^f  *  '^  closing  fai{ 

pcrjdexity. 
Ejn^'LOPE,  (5ngv'-15[),[Fr.]  170)  #.  A  wrapper, 

uoatwudease. 
7b  ENYENOM«&l-T<n'-oill,  v.  «•    To  taint  or 

iapiegBate  aa  with  poison;  to  enrage  t  to  make  odiooi. 

n  ENVERMEIL,  «n-?er'-iiifcl,  100 :  ».  o.  To 

dvtnd.  [MUtooO 
ENVIABLE,  ENVIOUS,  &c^— See  under  To 

Ebtj. 
r#  EK VIRON-=6i-vi'-ron,  v,  a.  To  aornmnd,  to 

ooaapaa*}  to  involTe ;  to  besiege,  to  hem  in ;  to  ioTcst. 
Eo'-n-rons,  («n'-vi-ron«,81, 105, 18, 143)  #.  p/. 

Tkt  aboM  that  snnoand  or  lie  Mund  abont  a  town 

£NV0Y««b'-¥O7,  30:  t.  A  pnbUc  minister  sent 
aaaipsdalmisskm,  andsodilTeringftom  an  ambaa- 
■te;  aoMsaenger:  in oki  writings Pmvp  meant  a 
kiad  of  postscript. 

Etl-vtfmp,  <•    The  olBee  of  an  eniroy. 

r«ENVY,«ii'-v4^  105 1  v»  a.  and  it.  To  look 

«t  with  fediogs  of  enmity,  to  fcel  nneasiness,  mortiO- 

MtbB,flr  disoootent.  In  witnetting  another's  snperi- 

oitTor  prosperity,  and  to  hate  in  consequenost  to 

|radfB»-iM«.  [Obs.]  Tbftelenvy. 
uif'ifft  8,   Pdn  Mt  and  malignity  conoeived  at  the 

right  of  cxeeUenoe  or  happlneis ;  rivalry.  compeUtion ; 

awet;  pabUc  odiom}  uTldiousness. 
tuf'Ti-n,  36 :  «.    One  that  envies ;  a  maligner. 
Eo'-n^blf,  101 :  a.    Deeerving  envy ;  desirable. 
£b'-v{-«m,  120 :  a,    In&cted  with  envy. 
Eo'-vi-om-I^,  ad.    With  envy  ;  with  malignity. 
7b  ENWHEEL,  «a-hweel',  56 :  «.  a.   To  en- 

eoBput,  to  encircle.  [Shake.] 
rsENWOMB,  «ii-w53m',  116,  156:  i;.  a.   To 

Bake  ptegnaot ;  to  bury,  to  hide.  [Shaks.] 
E0LICr4-61'-ick,  a,  and  t.  [or  Eolian]  Pertain. 

t^ to £oUa in  Greece:— f.  The  Eolie  dialect,  verse, 

ormiuie. 
fiOUAN,  4^-l4-an,  146 :  a.  Pertafaiing  to  .Solos, 

«  tike  winds ;  played  upon  by  the  wind. 
£-OL'-^'p^Jt,  »•    A  hollow  ball  of  metal  with  a 

rieader  neck,  used  to  show  the  elastic  power  of  steam. 
EONse'-on, «.    In  exploded  metaphysics,  a  virtae, 

Kttribote.  or  petfcction  existing  throughout  eternity ; 

b«nee  the  Platonlsto  represented  the  Deity  as  an  as- 

•wiblajje  of  eons. 
EPACT«c'.|ict,    t.    That  which  is  brought  to 

uoiher  number,  being  the  exceeo  of  the  solar  month 

•bof*  the  lunar  synodieal  month,  and  of  the  solar  yoar 

tfaora  the  Inaar  year  of  tw^ve  synodteal  moothsw— 

8st 'Rut 

EHRCH,  «p^-ark,   161 :  «.    A  chief  or  ruler 

*^  »  prorince.~See  Epi-. 
EPAULET««p'-t«-Wt,t.   A  shoulder.knot 
E^PAii/-MBNT,  t.    A  work  that  forms  a  thoulder  or 

■Ms- work  to  some  principal  part  of  a  fortification. 
EPENETIC=rV^-n«t"-Tck,    88:    a.    Giving 

pniss  to;  laudatory,  panegyricaL— See  Epi- 


£PI- 

EPENTHESlS«4-p«a'-tti-cif,«.  The  insertion 
of  a  letter  ta  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word.— See 
Epi'  and  En-. 

EPERGNE,  i-piirn',  fFr.l  170:  t.    Anoma. 

mental  stand  with  a  large  dish  for  the  eentre  of  a  table. 
EPHAB=e'-f<3,  161:  «.   A  Hebrew  measnre  con- 

t^^tiiwg  flfkeen  eoUd  inchesu 

EPHEMERAL,  £-f8in'-«r-aI,   163 1   a.  [Epi. 

hemenU.]  Continning  bnt  a  day ;  diurnal* 
Ey-PHBM'-RR-J,  «.    That  which  lasU  bat  a  day. 
E-PHSu'-BR-is,  f.  A  diary,  an  astronomical  almanac* 

JYmt.  EpA'-e-mei^Hdes. (101.) 
E-pAem^r-ifl^  «•   One  who  consolts  the  planets* 

EPHESIAN,«f-e'-zbl-an,  163,90:  a.  and  t. 
Pertaining  to  Bphesus  in  Greece:— «.   A  native  of 
'  Bphesus.    In  Shakspeare,  it  is  a  cant  word. 

EPHIALTES,  er4^l^-t^,  163, 101:  t.  That 
which  leaps  upon,— the  night-mare.— See  Epi*. 

EPHOD,  «F-od,  163  :  t.   A  kind  of  girdle  brought 

from  behind  the  neck,  worn  by  the  Hebrew  priests. 
EPHOR,  ^f-or,  163  :  t.    Uterally,  an  inspector, 

one  of  the  five  magistrates  of  ancient  Sparta  appointed 

to  balance  the  regal  power. — See  Epi-. 
EpA'-or-al-tjf,  t.    T\m  ofiioe  or  term  of  an  c^ihor. 
EPIC. — See  under  Bpoa. 

EPICTETIAN,  \  See  all«r  the  ensuing  oomponndf 
EPICURE,  &c  J  of  Epi.. 
EPI-,  A  prefix  in  words  from  the  Greek  implying 

addition,  something  applied  to,  on,  npon,  to,  over.  near. 
Ef'-I-cbdb,  1  8,    That  which  is  applied  to  a 

Ep'-I-CB''-or-UlCf  j  burial,  a  ftmeral  song  or  discourse. 
Ep'-i-ce^-di-ao*  a.  Elegiao,  moumfhl. 
Ep'./.cbnb,  a.  Common  of  application,  said  of  lAtin 

nouns  which,  though  masculine  or  feminine  in  form, 

may  be  applied  to  the  other  sex. 
Ep'-J-CB-RAS^-no,   8.    That  which  is  applied   to 

temper  or  soften,  a  medicine  to  correct  sharp  humors. 
Ep^'-I-Cy'-cij;,  101:  «.    That  which  is  applied  to> 

or  placed  in  connection  with,  anotlier  circle, — a  circle 

within  a  circle ;  a  smaUer  orbit  carried  round  a  larger 

orbit 
Ep'-»-cy'''Cloid,  85  :  «.    A  curve  generated  by  the 

rendntlon  of  a  eirde  around  the  periphery  of  another 

cirde. 
Ep'-{-obii''-io,  a.  and  «•   That  fhlls  on  people  in 

great  numbers:—!.  A  disease  arising  from  the  rtate  of 

the  atnuisphere  or  anv  general  caose  of  wider  effect 

than  mere  locality.— bompare  Endemic,  Contagious, 

and  Infoctious. 
Ep'-^em^'-i'-cal,  a.    Epidemic. 
Ep^-I-obr'^-mii,  «.   That  which  is  on  the  tkin;  the 

cuticle  or  scarf-sldn  of  the  body;  hence,  also,  the  bark 

of  plants. 
Ep'-i-der''-mic,  Ep'-i-der"-mi-dal,  a.    Pertain. 

ing  to  the  skin  or  bark. 
Ep'-f-K3A8''-TRic,  a.   That  is  situated  over  or  near 

the  abdomen.  [Anat] 
£p'.j.H}B^-ulf,  Ep'-T-gbb,  t.   That  is  over  or  near 

to  the  earth,  being  that  part  of  its  ortiit  In  which  any 

planet  is  nearest  to  the  earth. 
Ep^'-I-olot'-TIS,  t.    That  which  is  applied  to  the 

gkHtis,  being  a  cartilage  that  covers  it  like  a  vahre 

while  food  is  passing  over  it  into  the  stomach. 
'E.i^.J'QKKis.i  8.    Primarily,  an  inscription,  or  a  brief 

writing  on  a  sob}ect  for  common  notice ;  at  present,  a 

poem  of  a  fow  lines  ending  in  an  unexpected  turn  of  wit. 
Ep'-i-gram-ma^'-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Dealing  in  epi- 
£p'.4.grain-mat''-t-cal,     j  grams ;  having  the  na- 

tore  of  an  epigram. 
Epf.|.gram''-in(i-ti8t,  81 :  t.  A  dealer  in  epigrams. 
Ep^-I-oraph,  163:  «.    An  inscription,  particnlariy 

on  a  building.— Compare  Epigram. 
Ep^'-l-LBP^'Sr,  8,    That  which  suddenly  teite8  on  a 

person,  being  the  disease  otherwise  called  the  fldling 
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tfekiMM.  In  wblcli  the  patieot  by  the  nuh  of  blood  or 
other  flnidf  ii  thrown  into  convukkmi  and  IkUs 
senseleu. 

Ep'-i-Ief/^-tiCy  a,  and  «.  Diseased  with  epUepsy,; 
oonTulsed^-f.  An  epileptic  patient. 

Ep'-H>]ep"-tt-oal,  a.    l^ileptic 

Ep-il'-o-qx5m,  87 f  158 :  «•  A  oompotaiion  added 
or  applied  to  another. 

Ep'-j-logux,  (-15e,  107)  t.  A  speech,  or  a  part  of 
a  speech  appended  to,  or  added, — the  ooneloiion  or 
peroration  of  a  discourse ;  a  speech  in  prose  or  verse 
addressed  to  the  spectators  at  the  conclusion  of  •  play. 

£p'-i-lo-ffis"-tic,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue. 

7b  E-pil^o-gizCi  (-jize,)  r.  n.  To  arrive  at  and 
speak  the  eplloguef  to  conclude. 

ty*  This  is  the  analogical  ft>rm,  accent,  and  pronuncia- 
tion;  (Compare  Apologize,  Ice.)  In  Milton  we  meet 
with  £p'*Mo-gnite,  which,  as  being  more  immediatelv 
from  Epilogue,  should  preserve  the  accent  of  its  ori- 
ginal, as  well  as  the  hard  sound  of  the  g, 

Ep'-/-nic''-70n,  (-ntsh'-'un,  147)  *.  That  which 
is  applied  to  or  made  on  the  occasion  of  conqueat, — a 

'    song  of  triumph. 

E-piph'-j-vt,  r^ptP-iH-n^  163)  «,  A  shining 
upon  or  over,  being  the  name  of  the  festival  comme* 
morative  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  by  the  star 
which  guided  the  Mi^^i  to  Bethlehem. 

E-PIPIi'-o-nb"-ma,  163 :  s,    A  saying  or  short  ex. 

damatory  sentence  appended  to  some  previous  argn- 

ment  or  narration. 
E'PiPHf-O'RAf  163 :  t.    Tliat  which  comes  upon,  or 

inflicts,— applied  particularly  to  inflammation,  and  to 

the  disorder  called  the  watery  eye. 

Ep'-^'PHVl'-lo-8Per''-moct,  163, 120:  a.  Having 
their  i§edt  on  or  at  the  bad&  of  their  teavet ;  as  ferns. 

E-PiPfi'-F-8i8,  163,  101 :  «.  That  which  fffowt 
upon  something  else, — an  accretion. 

E-PXp'-LO-cB,  (-c^    101)  «.    An  interweaving 

ci  circumstances  added  one  to  another,  so  as  to  aggra> 

▼ate  their  fbrce.  [Rhet] 
E-Pxs'-co-pr,  «.    A  looking  over,  a  survey,  a  super* 

intendence.  [Milton.] 
E-pis'-co-pa-cyt  «•  Primarily,  the  same  as  episcopy ; 

appropriately,  the  government  of  bishops. 

E-pis'-co-pal,  a.   Belonging  to  a  bishop;  vested  in 

a  bishop. 
E-pig'-co-pal-Ijf,  acL    In  an  episcopal  manner ;  by 

episcopal  authority. 
E-pia'-co-pa^-lt-an,  90 :  a.  and  t.    Episcopal  :^- 

s.  An  adherent  to  the  Church  of  England, 
E-pig'-co-pate,  f,    A  bishoprick;  the  office  and 

dignity  of  a  bishop. 
Ep'-i-fiOOB,  9.  That  which  is  adtledwhSie  proceeding 

on  the  icay,— an  incidental  narrative  or  digression  in 

a  poem. 
Ep'-t-Kod'^-ic,  88 :  la.  Contained  in  an  episode ; 
£p'-<-sod"-i-cal,     j  pertaii^g  to  an  episode. 
Ep'-i-god^-i-cal-ly,  <u/.   By  way  of  episode. 
EiAi-spAa'^-TiC)  a,  and  t.    Drawing  or   attracting 

flrom  o^ooe  or  ooer  a  part:— «.  A  blister. 

E-Pis'-ri.B,  (^pis'-sl,  156, 101)  «.  That  which  is 
tent  to  another,— a  letter. 

£-pis'-/lrr,  i,  A  writer  of  letters;  formerly  Ae  name 
given  to  the  priest  who  reads  the  epistle  at  the  Com- 
mnnion  table. 

E-pis'-to-lar-y,  a,  Relating  to  letters;  transacted 
by  letters. 

7b  E-pis'-to-Uze,  v»  n.   To  write  letters. 

EpMs-toF-t-col,  a.    Having  the  form  of  an  epistle. 

E-Pis'-TRo-PHR,  (-f^  163,  101)  *,  A  return  to 
the  same  word,  being  tue  name  of  a  figure  of  speech  in 
which  the  same  word  or  phrase  ends  several  snc- 
cesirive  clauses. 
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^mB^'A'Lk'*'Ul'VU^  i,  A  eongnfadstory  ni  ot 
poem  on  the  snl^ect  of  the  nuptislchanbet;  t  pom 
on  a  marriage. 

Ep'-pthbm,  9.  That  which  is  efpikd  fo  a  nre. « 
poultice. 

Ek-i-thet,  f.  Iliat  which  b  placed  or  added  It 
something  elser-an  adjective:  it  is  aim  ued.  ka 
properly,  to  signify  title,  name,  phiass,  cxpreiiiaB. 

Ep'-7-nnj-iiiiT"-ic,  a.  Having  the  mmd  sot  wfm, 
or  lusting  for;  pertaining  to  animal  passion. 

E-pii'-o-iiB,  (-m^  101)  t.  A  cutting  othpfki 
applied  to  a  whole  thronghooL  ahrilging  it  ganOr 
and  not  in  parts  only ;  an  abridgement,  a  oosBpesdna. 

To  E-pit^o-mise,  v,  a.    To  abridge,  to  radaee. 

E-pir-O-mist, «.    Anabridger. 

E-pit'-ro-p«,  (-p^.  101)  «.  A  turning  to  or 
towards  another,  a  yiekling,  a  concesnoo.  vbei  u 
orator  grants  something  to  nis  oppontat  in  order  lo 
take  an  advantage  of  it. 

Ep'-i-xo-ot^'IC,  o.  Having  animal  renaias  aaaoid 
or  Joined.  [Geol.] 

tt9*  Other  compounds  of  Epi-  occur  in  their  ^act  p^ 
viously  to  the  foregoing  list,  (as  Epaet.  Epaicfa.  1^ 
netic,  Epentheais.  Ephemeral,  ftc,  Ephiatt«a.  Epw. 
&Cm)  or  hereafter,  (as  Epodia,  &&,  Bpode,  aod 
Epulotic.)  "^^ 

EPICTTETIAN,  «p'-ick-te"-Bh'an,  147:  a.  ht 
taining  to  Epictetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  Ifwd  at 
Rome  at  and  after  the  age  of  ffero. 

EPKXJREAN,  «p'4^.re"-<ln,  86:  «.  ind  i. 
Pertaining  to  Epicurus,  a  Greek  philosopber  vbo  eoa- 
sidered  pkasnre  to  be  mam*s  pruper  poraait,  mtraia- 
ing  it  by  rules  of  prudence  to  nuUce  it  moie  batiar}- 
f.  A  follower  of  Epienms,  onewhodtTolBshiaawio 
pleasure. 

Ep'-i-cu^'-re-an-Um,  90^  158:  t.  AttaehMitio 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

E^-i-CURS,  I.    A  luxnrions  and  dakty  eslar. 

Ep'-^-cu-rum,  1 58 :  «•  Devotkra  to  the  Iszinaa  af 
the  table ;  InxurionsneM,  voluptuouaaesa. 

EPOCHA,  «p'4-ka,l  161  :#.  literally. *M<a« 
EPOCH,  Spf-otk,     f  or  delay  on  a  poiatof  tot. 

(see  Epi-,)  a  point  of  time  fixed  or  rendered  raaaik- 

able  by  some  historical  event,  IVom  wbielt  datn  u 

series  are  subsequently  numbovd. 
EPODE^^p'-Jdc,  t.    The  ode,  or  that  part  of  n 

ode.  which  is  appended  to  the  strophs  and  ut^tiajkt. 
See  Epi-. 
£POS*=Sp'-6a,  t.  Ulerally,awnnl;8ppiopriairif, 

a  narrative  poem  sudi  as  the  Iliad. 
Ep'-o-pee",  9,    The  construction,  plan,  or  ualeriih 

of  an  epic  poem;  an  epic  potm. 
Ep'-ic,  a,  and  «.    Spoken  or  delivered  in  a  nana- 

tive  form,  not  represented  dramatically :— #.  A  nana- 

tive  poem  snch  as  the  Iliad. 

EPULARY,  «p'-A-iar4^  129, 12, 105:  ••  ^ 

longing  to  a  feast  or  banquet. 
Ep'-u-la^'-fton,  89 :  «.    A  banqueting,  a  feast 
EPULOTlC=«p'-A.16t»-Tck,  «.  and  «.  TW  » 

applied  to  make  sound  or  whole;  (sse  Epi-;)  he«I>"S* 
— f.  A  cicatrising  medicament. 

EQUABLE.  &C.— See  in  the  ensohkg  ela» 
EQUAL,  e'-kwol,  188,  140,  18:  a.  aad  i. 
Having  the  same  extent  or  bulk;  <x  tto  aane  nloc: 
or  the  same  desree ;  or  Uie  same  quality  (ff  ^W^ 
ofaoyltind:  alike  in  condition:  adequate  ^''^, 
uniform;  in  just  proportion;  impartial;  indiffnO"' 
-4.  One  of  ttie  same  rank;  one  of  the  taoM  tf* 
equality. 

To  W-qun},  v,  a.  To  make  equal  to  snotiief ;  ^ 
rise  to  equality  witb;  to  answer  in  fell  proportion. 

E'-^iMl-ly,  ad.  In  the  same  degree ;  evenly,  eqaablyi 
impartially ;  in  just  proportion. 

E'-^ual-ness, «.    Equality. 


Ep'w-taph,  (-t&f,  163)  t.   That  whkdi  is  upon  a 
fomfr*  a  moonmental  inserlpthm. 

Th«tdMmM«Hin,BadttM  prtadplM  to  wbiob  Uie  aarnksr*  rsfar,  prsoads  Um  Dktiaaujr. 

Fowfti:  giU'-wi^:  chSp'-inaD:  pd-pl':  ll«:  gd6d:  i*(5^i.€.jew,bb:  •,%,'%,  &e,  mutt,  \7^ 
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E'^^-t-W,  (^-kwdl'^-^t^)   84 :  t.   Ukaneu 

wuh nftnfto  Any  qoantities  or  qualities  compared; 

nsMoett  of  defTM  or  rank;  erenness,  uniformity, 

MMbUity.^ 
7b  Er-^MsHxe,  V.  «.    Primarily,  to  make  equal ; 

Int  properly,  to  equal ;  oommooly,  to  make  eren. 
E'-f»al-*-xa''-/ion,  89 :  «.   State  of  equality. 
E^-r^BLE,  Hkk'-wd-bl,  98,  101)  81 :  a.   Equal 

to  itKlt  or  the  same  in  degree  tiiroughout  its  parts ; 

efCB,  umJbim. 
Ef'-iM.bljr,  101 :  odL  Uniformly,  evenly. 
Eq'-iM-bil''-Hty>  84 :  t.  ETenness,  uniformity. 
f'QUA'ntMf'i'Tr,  188,  98:  «.  ETenness  of  mind ; 

stsaper  Bol  liable  to  be  elated  or  depressed. 

E^van'-t-moM,  (e-kw$ii'4-mus,  142,  120)  a. 
HsTinf  evenness  of  mind.  [Not  muds  used.] 

E^fa'-tioh,  (4-kwa'-shun,  89)  t.  Literally,  a 
■akiof  equal ;  appropriately,  the  reduction  of  ex- 
tmss  to  a  mean  proportion;  the  expression  of  the 
mMtfoantity  in  dissimilar  terms,  as  3s.=d6d.i  the 
tcdaetian  of  the  apparent  time  oe  motion  of  the  sun  to 
c^o^ifek  Bsean.  or  true  time. 

frfof-toT,  38:  t.  A  great  circle  supposed  to  be 
^wB  round  the  world  at  equal  distances  firom  its 
polM,  so  that  the  axis  firom  the  poles  pass  through  the 
ctotxe  of  the  circle;  it  is  called  equator  because  when 
tbt  nm  is  in  it,  the  days  and  nighte  are  of  equal 
\mg£k,  and  hence  the  eorrespoadent  circle  (tf  the  oe* 
ks&sl  sphsre  is  called  the  Equinoctial. 

Ef'-M4ir.r»-al,  (^k'-w^tori^'-^-^l,  90,  92, 47) 

a  Witaining  to  the  equator, 
t^  Words  not  related  to   the  class  in  progress,    as 

Eqpsur;  and  such  as  are  related  to  the  Latin  word 

Sfm  a  horse,  as  EQVKSTBiAir.  Eotrnf  al,  &c.,  must  be 

•siCkt  far  at  the  end  of  this  dass. 

EQ'-t7H2f*-ou-LiiR,  (J5ck'-wi-Xng"-gA-lar,  105, 
U8)  M:  0.  Consisting  of  equal  angles.    Bqwmgutar 

H  W^B  In  AMI 

iS'-rwRi/'-iLiL,  (-crCS'-rai,  109)  92,105:  a, 

Hsftsf  equal  legs ;  isoeoelea 
Eg^'ErHDur-TjifT,  92 :  a.   At  the  same  distance. 
Ef'-in-dU''-tant^]y,  atL  At  the  same  distance. 
Ef-M-duT-tcDCe,  t.  Equal  distance. 
W-OT-FOB'-ltMT,  92 :  t.    Uniform  equality. 
E«'-n-UT''-s-it4L,  92 :  a,  Equol.sided. 
h  t^'UhJA^'BRArKf  92 :  V.  a.  To  balance  equally. 
Ef -n-li-bra^'-Zibo,  6,  89 :  t.  Equipoise. 
Ef-ia-Ub'-r»-QOi,  90,  95  :  «.    Equality  of  weight 
Jf-w-UbT-n-^,  t.    The  quality  of  weighing  the 


^V^Ub^-ri-oMi,  120:  a.  Equally  poised. 
E^-fr-brist,  81  :  «.   A  balancer. 
£«'-irniui.''-TJ-PLB,  92,  101 :  «.    A  number  that 
^  been  moltipUed  by  the  same  number  as  anotlier. 

^'Ohnox,  (»ck'-w4-n6cki,  81, 92, 154)  s.  Lite. 
nUy,  cfaa/  mght,  as  compared  with  day :  this  happens 
^loiighmit  tiM  world  when  the  sun  arrives  at  or  over 
ytquater,  about  the  91st  of  March,  and  acain  on  his 
Mtora  southward,  about  the  fiSrd  of  September. 

Ef-w-nocT-fMil,  (»ih'ai,  147)  a.  and  *.  Pertain, 
'■gtotheequinoaes;  to  the  regions  under  the  equi- 
*o«isl  line;  or  to  the  time  of  an  equinox:— t.  The 
instluM  in  the  heavens,  which  corresponds  to  the 
•pator  of  the  earth. 

Kf-itt-Doc«'-/ial-U,  ad.  In  the  direction  of  the 
tqslBos. 

^Tbe  veib  Tb  Eqvir  and  its  relations  belong  to  a 
v,^"  of  words  following  Eqdxstriam,  &c,  hereafter. 
''V-Vhm^ozit-cr,  9,  The  act  of  hanging  in  equi- 

*^-w-powE,  («ck'.w4-poixe,  81,  92,  151)   t. 

Ki|ft«hty  of  weight ;  equilibrium. 
^^^'^^^^'''iMttT,  a.  Having  equal  power  or  force. 

tf  •iri.pol''.lence,  Eo'-«t-pol''-len-cy, «.  Equality 
«fctce  or  power. 


ERA 

Eo'-tTf-PON^-ovR-iiNT,  a.  Equal  In  weight 
£ff'-ia-pon''-der-anoe,  E^'Hu-pon'^-der-an-cjf,  #. 

Equality  of  weight 
To  E/'Mi-pon'-der-ate,  v.n.  To  be  of  equal  weight. 
E/-iii-poil''-di-<Mii,  146,  120 :  a.   Equilibrated. 
E^'-ri-lo'-ltwf  MCX,  #•  An  equal  sounding. 
Ef/'UiTA'BjM,  («ck'-weHa-bl,  92, 105,  98, 101) 

a.  Equal  or  impartial  in  regard  to  the  righte  of  others; 

giving  each  his  due;  Just,  loving  justice,  candid, 
El^'-M-to-bly,  ad.  Justly,  impartially. 
E^'-uf-ta-ble-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  behig  Just ;  the 

stote  of  doing  Justice. 
Eq^-ui-ty,  t.  Justice,  impartiality.— See  also  the  next. 
Eo'-n-rr,  t.  In  an  appropriate  sense,  the  oorrection 

or  Qualification  of  law  such  as  it  would  be  if  enforced 

to  tne  letter,  by  rules  of  proceedmg  or  deciding  which 

are  not  admissible  in  the  courte  of  common  law.    Such 

are  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Chancwy,  which  is  there> 

fore  called  a  court  of  equity. 
E-Qmr'^j-i.XNT,  92 :  a.  and  «.  Equal  in  value,  ex- 

cellenoe  or  power;  of  tho  same  cogency;  of  the  same 

meaning:—!.  A  thing  of  the  same  value. 
E-^uiv'-o-lent-ly,  ad.  In  an  equal  manner. 
E-^iv'-o-lence,  E>f  Mi/-a-len-(^,  t.  Equality  of 

po«-er  or  worth. 
E-QiTiv'-o-Cifi.,  a.  Equally  significant  of  one  mean- 

ing  or  of  another,  doubtfol  in  s^nlfication;  uncertain. 
E-^uiv'-o-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  doubtfol  or  double  sense ; 

by  uncertain  birth. 
E-^Miv'-o-cal-nen, «.  Ambiguity. 
7h  E-fMiv'-o-cate,  r.  n.   To  use  words  of  double 

meaning ;  to  be  ambiguous  and  not  plain  and  open  io 

speech. 

Oqutv^-O-ca'-tor,  38 :  t.  One  that  equivocates. 
E-quiv'-o-ca'^-/ion,  89  :  «.    Ambiguity  of  speech. 
E^i»-voke,  (-w^vAkt)  #.  An  equivoque.  [B.  Jon.] 

B'-qui-Yoqusf',  (A'-ki-vAke"  [Fr.]  170)  t.  An 
amblgtmus  expression ;  a  quibble. 

EQUERRY,  Sck'-wS^-rl^^  188, 92, 129, 105 :  t. 
An  offioer  who  has  the  care  of  horses;  hence  a  lodge 
for  horses.  The  word  is  an  etymological  relation  not 
of  the  ensuing  chus.  but  of  the  word  Esquire. 

EQUESTRIAN,  *-kwg«'-tri-an,  188:  a.  Per- 
taining  to  horitcs  or  horsemanship ;  on  horseback,  op- 
posed to  pedestrian;  representing oue on  horseback; 
belongin|  to  the  ancient  knights.  ; 

Erqui'-nalf  E'-quine,  a.  Relating  to  a  horse. 
E^uiv'-o-roi/8,  120:  a.    Subsisting  on  horseflesh. 
Eq'ui'iantt  (5ck'-wJ-tant)  a.  Riding. 
Eq^-tn'-ta^^-Z/ori,  89 :  «.    A  riding ;  horsemanship. 

n  EQUIP,  ^kwip',  188  :  v.  a.  Properly  to  dress, 
to  habit;  hence,  to  ftirnish  completely  with  arms  for 
militarv  service;  to  accoutre;  to  furnish;  to  fit  out 

E-quip  -ment,  $.  The  act  of  equipping ;  the  things 
furnished;  equipage. 

Eq'-»»-page,  (8ck'-wi-pigi)  «.  The  Aimiture  of  a 
military  roan;  the  Aimituro  of  an  official  traveller; 
attendance  and  retinue  of  a  person  of  rank;  the  cnr> 
riage,  horses,  and  liveries  which  mark  the  fortune  of 
a  private  perscm  when  he  appears  abroad. 

S^  Words  beginning  with  the  letters  Equi,  derivatives 
fh>m  the  Latin  word  ttquus,  equal,  impartial.  &c.* 
must  be  sought  for  under  Equal. 

ERA^ere'-d,  43  :  #.  Tlie  account  of  time  from  any 
Mrtlcular  date  or  epoch ;  the  point  of  time  at  which 
the  reckoning  begins:  in  this  last  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  Epoch. 

To  ERADIATE,  i-ra'-dJ4t*,  90 :  «. «.  To  shoot 

out  from,  as  rays  fVom  a  centre. — See  E-. 
E^ra'-di-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Emission  of  radiance. 

To  ERADICATE-i-rXd'-i-dlte,  v.  a.    To  pull 
out  or  up  by  the  root  (see  E- ;)  to  destroy  completely. 
E-rad'^-i-ca'-ttve,  a,  and  «.  Curing  radically ;  driv- 


ing  quite  away :— t.  A  medicine  that  quite  curea 
TIm  tlgas  is  ttsad  altar  modM  of  speUlBg  that  have  no  trrsguUrltr  of  Mand. 

Cmmrnit:  iDiih-uD«  ut.  mittwt,  165 1  vtzh-uD^  t.e.  viiiom,  165 :  tttu,  166 :  ^d,  166, 
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7b  ERASE^^rice',  152:  v.  a.  To  rob  or  tcnip* 

out ;  to  detteoy.  to  eKwixkU  to  expunge, 
B-rase'-meDt)  t.    The  act  of  erasing ;  ezpunction, 

obliteration,  dettmetion. 
£-rase'-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  erased. 
E-ra'-sioh,  (-xhuD,  147)  «.  An  obliteration. 
E-ra'-rare,  (-xh'oor,  147)   t.    The  act  of  erasing; 

an  obliteration. 
ERAST1AN18M,  i-riUf-yan-itm,   146,  158: 

«.  The  doctrine  of  one  Erastus,  who  denied  the  power 

of  the  church  to  discipline  its  members. 
ERE,  are,  102,  132 :  a<f.  Belbre;  sooner  than. 
^re-loDff',  ad,  Beftne  long. 
JEre-noir,  ad,  Belbre  this  time. 
Ete-wkiW,  Ere-whUetf,  56,  ad.  Some  time  ago. 

ERE«Cr«3^rSct',  a.  Upright,  not  leaning,  not  prone ; 

direcfed  upwards;  bold;  rigorous. 
7b  E-rect,  v.  a,  and  tt.  To  place  perpendicularly; 

to  build,  to  raise;  to  establish:  to  lift  up;  to  animate: 

—mm.  [MUtoo.]  Torisenpright 
E-rect'-ed,  a.  Honourable,  aspiring,  eeneroos. 
E-rect'-er,  *.  He  who  erects :  EJ-rec'tor,  a  muscle. 
E-rect'-lyy  ad.  In  an  erect  posture. 
E-rect'-Des8,  t.  Upri^itness  of  posture. 
&re(/'tfve,  105:  a.   Raising;  lifting  up. 
E-Tecf-tion,  89 :  s.    The  act  of  raising ;  the  state  of 

being  raised ;  the  act  of  building ;  a  structure  or  build. 

ing;  establishment;  elevation;  excitement. 

EREMrrE=»8/-£.roiti, «.  A  hermit. 
E/-e-init"-»-caI,  a.  Religiously  solitary. 

EREPTATION,  l-rSp-ta'^-shao,  t,  A  creeping 

Ibrth. 
EREPnON,  l-r2l/-*hun,  «.   A  snatehing  from. 
ERGO^ei^-g^,  a«fv.  TharefiireyOOBseiiaoaay.LLat] 
Er'HPO-tum,  158:  «.  A  logical  oonoloBioB.  [Obe.] 
7b  Er^rot,  o.  a.  To  syllogise.  [Obe.] 
ERGOT»ei^-gdt,  t.    A  substance  Uko  eoft  horn 

bdiind  the  pastern  joint  of  a  horse. 

ERINGO,  l-rTD^-g&,  158:  i.  Sea-hoUy;  a  plant 
ERISTICAL,  i-rW'tk-^l  a.    Relating  to  dis- 

pate ;  controversial.    Brittic  (88)  is  a  contraction. 
ERKE,  erk,  189j  a.  Idle.  [Chaucer.] 
ERMINE,  ei^-min,  $,  An  animal  in  oold  countries 

that  f^unisbes  a  valuable  ftur ;  the  Air  of  the  ermine; 

flguratively,  the  office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 
Er-miD«d,  (-mtnd,  114)  a.  Adorned  with  ermine. 

7b  ERODEss^-rodt^  v.  a.    To  eat  from  or  away ; 

(see  £-;)  to  canker,  to  cOTiode. 
E-To'-non,  (-zhuo,  147)  «.  The  act  of  eating  away ; 

the  stete  of  bdng  eaten  away. 
B*roae^,  (-roce,   152)   a.    Raving  small  sinnses 

round  the  margin  as  if  gnawed.  [Bot] 

To  EROGATE»«r'4-dlu,  v,  a.   To  Uy  out;  to 

bestow  tuK>n.  [Utile  usm.] 
Er^-o-ga'WioM,  89 :  t.   The  act  of  bestowing. 

EROTIC'B^-rSt'-Yck,  88 :  a.  and  #.    Relating  to 

the  passion  of  love  :•— «.  An  amorous  poem. 
E-ror-»-cal,  a.  Erotic ;  treating  of  love. 

ERPETOLOGY,  er'-pi-toP-A^ji^  87, 105 :  t. 

The  natural  history  of  reptiles. 
7b  ERR=er,  155,  35:  v.  a.    To  wander;  to  ram. 

ble ;  to  miss  the  way,  to  stray. — See  also  lower. 
Ei^-rant,  (^r'-rSnt,  129)  a.  Wandering,  roving, 

rambling ;  itinerant ;  vagabond*  worthless.  It  is  often 

wrongly  used  ibr  Arrant. 
(fc>  EnxAND  is  not  related  to  this  class :  see  it  hereafter. 
Ei'-ran-try,  s.    An  errant  state ;  the  employment  of 

a  lutlffht  errant 
Er-rar-ic,  88 :)  a.  Wandering ;  nneertain ;  keeping 
Er-rat'-i-cal,    I  no  certain  order  or  oonrse ;  irregular. 

Tb>  ■cbem—  witif,  and  th$  prtaeiplw  to  whM>  ttie  amatew  fsfcr,  pi  wiili  tfa«  Dlilhasffy. 

roi»e/«rgittf-wA^:  chftiZ-mdn:  pA-j*:  1*»:  gWd :  j^  t.  e./wiii  55 1  a^e,  v*c.»ii*>'^' 
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Er-rat'-t-eal-ljf ,  ad.  Without  method  or  orier. 
Ec^-ring,  Er-ro''-ne-oira,  a.   Waaderiog.— la  fits, 

their  primary  sense,  not  much  used ;  see  loesr. 
Er'-ror,  191,  38:  #.  A  wandering.  [NotBunhani] 
Er'^-bor,   «.    An  invfduntary  wandering  or  ilnynig 

from  truth,  a  blunder,  a  mistake;  in  tbeolofy.ns;  ii 

law,  a  misteke  in  pleading  or  in  the  {socssi. 
7b  Err,  v,  n.  To  oonunit  errors. 
Er'-ring,  a.  Perplexed  with  error. 
Er-r(/-ne-oif8,  90,  120 :  a.   MistekiBg ;  nkM  ^ 

error;  mistaken ;  wrong.  iUse. 
Er-ro'-ne-ovs-Iy,  ad.  By  mistake;  wraai^j. 
Er-ro'-ne-oiM-neBt,  t.  Hm  state  of  being  enssew 

or  wrong;  deviation  from  right 
Ea-ra'-tum  [Latlj;  AnenorinwriliaiaipiBt. 

ing ;  in  the  plural  £r-B1''-T4« 
ERRAND»Sr-'raod,129:t.  UtenUy.fltttriiidt 

Is  to  be  told  or  related;  a  message;  a  eoanunisB. 
ERRHINE,  Hr'-Tint,  164:  «.  and  «.  Aat  s 

snuffed  up  the  nose  :—f.  A  medidnal  snail 
ERSE=:=erce,  153 :  #.  The  language  of  (he  derfsd 

ante  of  the  Gaels  or  Cdte  in  the  Scotch  hi^ksdi 
ERST^erst,  ad.    First;  in  the  begiDdDc  oon, 

Ibrmerly ;  till  now.  [Obe.  or  Poet] 
Ersf-icAile,  56 :  odL  TiU  then;  afcntiBS.  [Obi.] 
ERUBESCENT,  Sr'-o»-bSt''-Mii^  109 :  i.  M 

or  reddish;  blnshiuK^— See  B^ 
Er'ni-bet^'-ceoce,  «.  A  growing  ledj  rsdasa. 

7b  ERUCTe4-rucf ,  o.  a.  Tb  throw  or  ^M 

the  stomach ;  (see  E- ;)  to  bekh. 
7b  E-ruc'-tat^  v,  a.  To  emct 
E'-ruo-ta''-/iou,  t.  Tho  act  of  belchiags  a  Meb. 
ERUDITE,  Sr-*o(Mnte,  109,  73:  «.  Usmd. 
Er'-tMlil^-ffbo,  (-diih'-UB)  «.  Leamiag.  l(a«rMr 

ERUGINOUS,  ^rCE/-j4-nut,  109, 120: «.  F»- 

takhig  of  the  nature  of  copper. 
ERUPTIVE,  l-rup'-tTv,  105:a.  BintiB|fotlii 

(see  E*})  exhibiting  diseased  eruption. 
E-rup'-/ton,  $,   Act  of  bursting  forth;  obIwm;  t 

sudden  hostile  excursion ;  elBorescenee,  paitilti* 

ERYSIPELAS,  »r'4-cTp''4-iai8, 105:  ••  l^- 
rally,  an  adjoining  redness,— the  Qreek  aasie  of  the 
disrase  cal£Mi  8t  Antbtmy's  fire. 

Er'-y-sJ-peF-o-toaff,  ••  Emptire. 

ESCALkDE^ii^"cS^§dtf',9,  An  attsdi  0D«*^ 
tifled  place  when  scaling  ladders  are  nssd. 

ESCALOP.— See  Scallop. 

ESCAPADEa«s'-cd-padc'',  t.  Flteg  of  •k«» 

To  ESCAPE=:^4-8c£pc',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  wA^ 
flee  from  j  to  pass  by  withcmt  obssrrini  >-e^  ^ 
getaw^ »  to  flee;  to  avoid  pnnishment  or luiW'  ^^ 

E^«cape',  t.  Flight;  a  getting  out  of  dso|«>«**^ 
out  of  lawftil  restraint;  subterftige;  sally,  •>  &** 
town;  sally.asof  themind,ortSepssiioas:s>o<«' 

EnuCAFW'MMMT,  9,  ThaJL  by  which  the  wpitf^ 
fiHoe  escapes,  or  the  part  of  a  dodi  *  *'^!r 
prevento  aooeleration.  and  regulates  (he  mf/n^f^ 

ESCARGATOIRE,«*^r'.ga.tw4r*,[Fr.]l'fl' 
t.  A  nursery  of  snails.  [Addison.]  ^   . 

To  ESCARP««8-car|/,  ©.  a.  To  slops.  [m»^i 

Es-carp'-ment,  t.  A  dope  or  steep  deieent. 

ESCHALOT,  &h'-a-16t^  161, 143:  «.  Aphsi 
like  an  onioor- -See  Shalot  ^  _^ 

ESCHAR^Ss'-kar,  161  :  #.  A  seabor  tf**""** 
on  the  flesh  by  a  bum,  or  a  caustic  apidlcstitw. 

Ea'-^Ao-rot^'-ic,  a.  Searing,  cafisiifc 

ESCHBAT=r«fr^eat',    «.    TTiat  wWA  ftH»  « 
lapses  to  an  original  proprietor:  ss  »•»».,*  SS 
proflte  by  failure  of  be&s  or  by  WeitoifJ  «*,rj 
w  circuit  within  which  the  king  er  k»d  »  •«»«»>«" 
escheate ;  a  writ  to  recover  escheats. 


ESQ 

n  Ea-ihealff  v.  m.  lb  vtwnt  to  the  orlftnal  kid ; 

totyilothettato. 
E»«beat-or,  38 :  «.  Aa  ofieer  who  obserrM  the 

Mciwati  of  tlM  kipf  la  the  ooonty  of  which  ho  is 

Mclmtor. 
TV  ESCHEW,  i9^cbnst,  109 :  o.  a.  To  fleo  firom. 

to  avoid,  to  fhua. 
£SCORT»^-cor^  38:  «.  A  giuid  froa  pUeo  to 


r»  E4-corf,  83  :  «.  a.  To  sttead  ud  g«u4  ftom 
ybcf  to  pfaket;  to  aoeoapoay. 

£SC0T^4-m5|^«.  (Old  Fraooh.  bow  writtmi  loot) 
A  nduMing:  it  is  now  sbortoaod  into  Soot,  and  Ibnns 
rut  «f  ths  phnso  Soot  and  Lot,  of  which  tho  latter 
vord  neeas  portion  or  diTision,  and  the  whole  phrase 
htubomuj  eoBtribatkm  laid  upon  all  subjects  ao* 
w«af  to  their  ability;  taxes. 

7b  Zteo^,  w,  d.  To  pay  a  reekoniaf  fcr ;  to  siqp* 
Mrt  [Shaks.] 

ESCRlTOIBiE,  ««'-cri-twir*,  [Fr.l  170:  «.  A 
ha  or  bomn  which  forms  a  desk  for  wnting. 

ESCX'AGE. — See  onder  Beeotcheon. 

ESaXAPlAN,«a^-c^Ii''-p^Q>146:  a.  Ptor- 
taisiic  to  Bteulapios ;  medioiL 

Sda'L£NT=ir«.'-c&-llnt,  a.  and  t.  Good  fcr 
M;  sstaUe.— #.  SooMthing  lit  for  ftmL 

SKLTCUEON,  4-«cut^-choo,  Wl,  18 :  i.  The 

ikiiU  of  the  Ctmilj.  tha  eadgaa  anaoclaL 
E^atcV-ffDrd,  114:  a.  HaTivf  an  eecotcheon. 
Eb^-cu-aob,  j;  a  toauM  by  kaight  serviee. 
ESOPHAGUS.— 8oo  (Boophafas. 

£S0TERlC«W-6-t«r«-ick,  87 :  a.  Interior  or 
p^vtfe.  appHsd  to  instiuctioo,  whidi,  among  the 
WBik«,  the  teacher  gaTe  secretly,  as  distinguished 
te  Us  Exoteric  or  pabHe  doctrine.  Aoemeo/isthe 
oas  vord  without  abridgement. 

EtPAUER,  Js-ptH-j^,  146:  «.  A  tsee  flattonad 
ud  tniaed  so  as  to  fotaa  a  line  with  others. 

OPEOAU  ^M^-'&h  90:  a.  Putienlart 
F»dpd,  Is^diag,  dileC 

Hwe'-itl-ly,  105  !  mf.  Fartiealarly;  ehieily. 
^^^f^Unewt,  «•  State  of  being  especial. 
KrcRANCE««i'.p»r-«iigi«^  [Fr.]   170:  #. 

ESPIONAGE,     I  Sea  mider  To  Espy. 

KSPUNADE^:^&'-pl<i-oidi^  «.  In  Ibrtlfication. 
1^  artvaid  sloping  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered 
**T:  aoie  commonly,  the  tcM  space  between  the 
ndisai  the  Irst  hoanee  of  tho  town ;  a  flat  plaoe 
•MTsfatilcBtioa;  a  grass  plat 

IV  ESPOUSE,  ^powB',  137,  31,  180:  v.  a.  To 
^«)«h.(Ukwadbyto.or«0i<A})to  wedi  to  take  to 
•sTisrtCasiamarriaga}  to  walntoia,  as  in  wedlock. 

'^ipoi^'irr, 36 :  t.    One  who  espouses;  ona  who 

.^««ti  IteesU;  or  Bi^ntaltta. 

'^*9^'H\,  12 :  a.  and  «•  Used  la,  or  relating  to 
^  act  of  esponslng :— e.  The  oal  of  eeponeiag ; 
*M«t  patouthm  %  ia  the  plaral.  E-^FOV'SALM, 
'"■IJnirt  or  srataal  proorise  of  aiarriafe. 

»E»PY«4-ny,  9.a.mndn,  To  seeflrom  a  die. 

^— "»;  le  iWseerm  or  tad  oat;  todieeorer  as  a  spy  >— 

•^TewatA. 

u!^*!S^  '■"■"»  Say  is  mora  usaal;  aad  Espy  at 
P  *"™*«"tt»e  is  obsolaie. 

r*F'«r,  36 :  «.  Oaa  who  watches  like  a  spy. 
^-^  «•  A  qiy ;  [Oba]  the  act  of  espying. 

^HMUQif,  (W'-pW-dbh,  [Pr.]  170)  •, 
I**J2fttes  er  syitcm  of  keeping  spies  la  pay,  par- 
J^«*n7  moag  the  sabjects  of  a  government 

'^gUlRE,  i-akwTr/,  188,  45 :  $.  OriglaaUy,  the 

'^**»«wr  of  a  knight:  the  tiUo  of  dimity  next 

'A  aaight,  and  prmwrly  betonglng  to  the  younger 

«MMemen,tooaeenof  the  king's  courts  and 

llwsigBsliasMiAw 
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of  flie  hoasehold,  to  eoaaseUors  at  law.  jastioes  ot  the 
peace  in  commission,  and  sheriflb,  or  eentlemen  who 
nave  hem  sheriffi.  By  courtesy,  it  is  a  title  inde. 
finitely  extended  to  men  of  real  estate,  of  Indcpendeot 
personal  estate,  and  of  a  liberal  profession  distinct 
nom  trade. 

To  E-squire',  v.  a.  To  attend  as  an  esqnira. 

To  ESSAY»JSs^^',  V.  a.  To  attempt,  to  try,  to 
endeavour;  to  make  experiment  of,  to  assay. 

Ea-aay'-er,  «.  One  who  essays ;  an  essajrist 

Es'-SAY,  83 :  «.  A  trial;  an  endeavour;  a  com- 
position  which  proposes  a  distinct  subject,  but  dis- 
claims tlie  pretence  of  treating  it  elaborately  and 
completely. 

Ea'-say-is^  $,  A  writer  of  essay*. 

ESSENCE^s^Ss'-s^Dce,  «.  In  exploded  metaphysics, 
that  which  by  oriidnal  necessity  makes  a  thing  what 
it  is,  and  exist*  even  when  the  thing  itself  exista  not 
In  Locke's  philosophy,  the  essence  of  a  substance  is 
nominal  or  real,  nominal  when  it  merely  gives  the 
name  to  the  specie*  under  which  the  substance  is 
ranked;  real,  when  it  is  the  nature  or  constituiion 
from  which  all  the  qualities  of  the  substance  flow. 
This  distinction  will  be  more  correctly  understood  by 
viewing  a  nominal  essence  as  nothing  more  than  the 
conditions  of  some  notion,  which  notion,  by  ita  very 
deftnition,  has  existence  only  witiiin  the  bounds  of  that 
definition;  while  a  real  essence  is  either  a  vague  by* 
pothesis.  or  it  is  that  constitution  or  mixture  of  ele- 
menu  in  the  individual  thing  whidi  seems  to  render 
it  what  it  is.  and  flowing  not  ftom  any  necessity  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  a  priori,  is  learned  by  us  only 
through  experienee:  existence;  constituent  substance ; 
speciM  of  being. — See  also  lower. 

Ea-aen'-fia],  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  and  «.  Necessary  to 
the  constitution  or  existence  of  a  thinr ;  important  in 
the  highest  degree.  (See  also  lowers— «.  An  exist- 
ence, a  being ;  something  first ;  a  eonstitaent  element ; 
a  principal  point 

E«-ieii'-/Ml-ijf,  ad.  la  aa  esMntial  mannar. 

£a-fei/-fial-oe«,  j;  B^eentislity. 

Es-sen'-ft-aF-Hty,  (-thk-HY'^t^  84)  «.  The 
state  ot  qusJIty  of  bdag  eseeatial. 

To  Ea-aen'-ft-ate,  (-nh^iu,  146)  v.  n.  To  be- 
oomeofthesamaesseaoe. 

Es^-CBNOS,  «•  Hm  predominant  qualities  or  Tirtnes 
of  any  pleat  or  drug  extracted  aad  rectified  from 
CTDsser  matter;  the  volatile  matter  constituting  per- 
rons ;  the  substance  ftom  which  the  volatile  matter 
is  exhaled;  odour,  scent— See  also  higher. 

To  Ea'-sence,  v.  a.  To  perftune.  to  scent 

Ef-ieD'-/ial,  a.  Drawn  by  distiUation  in  an  alembic 
with  water ;  highly  rectified.— See  also  above. 

ESSOIN  «r)^80iD',  29 :  «.  and  a.  Allegement  of 
an  accuse  tor  him  that  is  summoned  to  appear  in 
court;  he  that  has  his  presence  excused ;  excuse.  ex> 
emption : — a.  Allowed  lor  the  appearsnco  of  suitors, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  first  three  days  of  a  term. 

7b  ESTABLlSHsl-sat/-li8h,  v,  a.   To  seHle 

firmly;  to  confirm;  to  form,  to  ftmnd;  to  make  a 

eettlementot 
E-«tal/-liab-«f,  36 :  f.  Ha  that  establkhee. 
S-atabMiab-mait,  t,  Bettlemant;  confirmation  of 

something  doD»t  that  which  is  established  i  toeome. 
ESTACADE-la'-ta^cidi^  [Fr.l  «.  A  dike  to  a 

river  or  morass,  made  with  piles,  tohlnder  the  passage. 

CMii] 
ESTAFET^Ss^-ti-rSt^yt.  A  military  courier. 

ESTATEs^taU',  a.  Primarily,  a  fixed  conditton ; 
the  business  or  interest  of  a  government ;  hence,  the 
government;  and  hence,  also  the  public:  (in  these 
senses  the  abridged  word.  State,  is  cniefly  used  :)  eon* 
ditioa  or  eireumstaneas;  )ience,  a  person  to  some 
known  omditton ;  distinctively  of  hign  cooditton ;  in 
taw,  that  title  or  interest  which  a  man  has  in  lands  or 
tenements,  flee.  A  real  estate  is  in  lands  or  freeholds, 
a  personal  estate  is  to  goods,  chattels,  and  other  move* 
abies;  fcrtaae, property  to  general 

•eiftsgaksftyofi 
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To  E'ftate'i  v.  a.  To  settle  M  a  tetone;  to  m- 
tablUh. 

7b  ESTCEMas^-stetm',  «•  a.  To  let  a  rtlne  on, 
whether  hif  h  or  low ;  to  aet  a  high  Talae  on ;  to  regard 
with  reverence;  to  hold  in  opinion,  to  think. 

G-sterai'>  «.  High  Talne ;  reverential  regard.   , 

E-8teem''>er>  36  :  «.  One  who  esteems. 

"Eif'Th-UA-BhS,  105»  101 :  a.  Thmt  csn  be  valosd ; 
Tsloable ;  Torthy  of  esteem,  or  of  honour. 

Es'-tt-mo-ble-neMy  «•  The  qosUty  of  being  estimable. 

7b  Es^-Th-XATB,  V,  a.  To  rate,  to  a4}ast  the  valoA 
of;  to  calcolate,  to  compute. 

Et'-tHinate^  «•  Compotation;  Taloe;  valuation.* 

Es"-ti-ma'-tor^  38 :  «.  A  vainer ;  a  settler  of  rates. 

EV'-ti-ma'-tive,  105:  a.  Hmvingthe  power  of  ad- 
justing and  comparing  the  worth ;  imaginative. 

Er-ti-ma''-/ton,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  a4justing  pro- 
portional value;  calculation  ;  opinion;  esteem,  honour. 

ESTIVALs^Sa'-t^vSl,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  sum- 

mcr ;  continuing  fbr  the  summer. 
7b  Es'-ti-vate,  v.  n.  To  pass  the  summer. 
E8'-ti-Ta''-/ioD,  t.  The  act  of  passing  the  summer  : 

a  summer  abode ;  the  state  of  a  plant  during  summer. 

7b  ESTOPs4-st5p',  V,  a.  To  impede  or  bar ;  to 
stop  in  a  legal  sense. 

E-8top'-el,  «.  An  act  that  bars  a  legal  process. 

ESTOVERS,  ^io^'Verz,  143 :  «.  pi  Necessaries 
or  supplies  alkmed  out  of  a  man*s  esUte  who  is  oon- 
flocd  for  felony :  or  alimony  to  a  woman  divorced. 

ESTRADE,  Sa-trld',    [Fr.l    170:  t.    A  level 

place ;  a  higher  part  of  a  chamber. 
7b  ESTRANGE,  £-stra\nn',  v.  a.  To  keep  at  a 

distance;  to  withdraw;  to  alienate. 
E-straDge'-meot,  #•  Alienation  ;  removal. 

ESTRAPADE-gg'-trd-pidt",  t.  The  aetkm  of  a 
horse  when  he  rises  before,  and  yerks  behind. 

ESTREAT-s^reat',  «.  Uterally,  an  extract;  a 

true  copy  of  an  original  writing. 
7b  Entreat',  v.  a.  To  copy ;  to  take  fhMnby  way  of  fine. 

ESTREPEMENT=4-8trep«'-in«nt,  t.  A  t/rip- 
ping  of  land  by  a  life  tenant  to  the  pnjudiee  of  ue 
owner. 

ESTRICH,  ESTRIDGE.— See  Ostrich. 

7b  ESTUATE=&'-ti-At«,  147:  v.  a.  To  bofl; 

to  swell  and  rage;  to  be  agitated. 
Es'-ZM-ance,  147  :  «.  Heat  [Out  of  use.] 
l£af'iu-aX'y,  «.  The  mouth  of  a  river  in  which  the 

tide  recimocates ;  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  narrow  passage. 
Es'-/M-a''-/i0D,  «.  A  boiling ;  commotion  of  a  fluid. 
Es'-Zwre,  #.  Violence ;  Icommotion.  [Out  of  use.] 
ESURIENT,  4-«u'-r^»nt,  151  :  a.  Hungry. 
Es'-M-rine,  147:  a.  Corroding,  eating.  [Uttte  used.] 

ET  CiETERA,  gt-c«t^-8r-a,  120:  ad.  And  so 
on ;  and  so  forth.  [Lat] 

7b  ETCH«r8tch,  v,  a.  To  prepare  a  drawing  for 
the  press  on  metiU  by  means  of  aqua/brtii. 

Etch'-inff,  a.  An  impression  firom  a  drawing  etched 
onmetaL 

ETERNALasi-ter'-Ddl,  a.  and  t..(In  old  au- 
thors. E-teme.)  Without  beginning  or  end;  without 
beginning}  without  end;  perpetual;  unchangeable: 
— t.  That  which  is  endless;  an  appellation  of  God. 

E-ter'-nal-ly> aci.  Endlessly;  unchangeably. 

E-ter'-iia-list, «.  One  that  holds  the  past  existence  of 
the  world  infinite. 

7b  E-ter'-na-Uxe,  v.  «•  To  Eternize. 

To  El-ter'-nizey  v.  a.  To  make  endless ;  to  per- 
petuate ;  to  midce  for  ever  fkmous,  to  immortalize. 

E-ter'-n»-tjr,  105:  '•  Duration  without  beginning  or 
end ;  duration  without  end.— See  Infinity. 


the  year  or  its  seasons,  periodical.  sppUed  ia  fa- 
ticular  td  winds  that  blow  at  stated  times. 

ETHERtse'-tJkrr,  «.  A  matter  supposed  to  be  mek 
finer  and  rarer  than  air,  and  to  occupy  the  besrenly 
snace  fhxn  the  termination  of  the  atmoi^iere:  & 
air;  in  chemistry,  a  fluid  produced  by  the  oitfiBatias 
of  alcoh(d,  or  rectified  spirit  of  wine  with  so  sod,  and 
which  is  so  volatile,  that  when  shaken  it  is  ^pdei 
In  an  instant. 

E-fte'-re-al,  12  :  a.  Formed  of  ether;  oikitU. 
heavenly.    BlUtoo  also  uses  E-the'-re«a. 

7b  E'-ther-ize,  To  E^-the'-re-ol-ixe,  v.o.  Toc«. 
vert  into  ether,  or  into  a  very  subtile  flnid. 

ETHIC»£(ft'-ick,  88,     la.  Moral.  relstii«  to.  a 

ETHICAL,  M-i<&],  )  treating  on  Donlitr. 

£tt'-i-cal-ljf,  ad.  According  to  morals. 

EiA'-ici,  t.  pL  That  department  of  learaiag  vUch 
compares  and  weighs  human  actions,  their  aoiini 
and  tendencies,  with  a  view  to  establish  Jut  prin- 
ciples oi  conduct;  mwal  philosophy. 

E-ttol'-O-gUt,  i.  One  who  treats  on  ethics. 

ETHIOP,  e'-ft4-6p,  t.  A  naUre  of  EtWopU;  i 
blackamoor:   Ethiopi-martial,  black  oaide  of  im; 

_  Btkiop$'Wihural,  black  snlphuret  of  mereiuy. 

ETHMOID»Sft'-moid,  a.  and  s.  Re<e8dilis{t 
sieve>-«.  Thenameof  a  bone  at  the  root  of  the  me. 

ETHNIC^SA'-Dick,a.  Heathen,  pagan. 

E/A-noK-0-gy,  87 :  «.  Instmetiott  coneeniss  tt- 
tions ;  a  treatise  on  natlona. 

ETIOLOGY,  ^'O-oP^il^  87 :  t.  Aa  seeooit 
of  the  causes  of  any  thing,  particalaily  of  testa. 

ETIQUETTE,  «tf'4-Wf,  [Fr.]  170:aPriMHr. 
a  ticket  afllxed  to  abag<ff  bundle;  thsDee,sBarcoai 
or  notification  of  ceremooies;  and  hoies  its  tmmi 
meaning. — forms  of  oeremony  and  dsconm :  aiomtf 
behaviour  or  breeding  exprenly  or  tacitly  n^niBi 
ETTIN««t^-tin,  t.  A  giant.  [Obs.] 
ETUI,  j^t-wet',  [Fr.]  170 :  «.  A  pocket  es»  far 

tweeters  and  such  instruments. 
ETYMON,  ^t^-^-mSn,  105 :   «.  The  thne  « 
right  ftmn  ttom  which  a  variety  of  oUkise  ftou  cf 
words  have  descended ;  a  root  or  primitive  voi 
Etf-y-mol"-o-gy,  87:   t.  That  part  ofpUolocy 
which  explains  the  origin  and  dettvstioe  of  v*^ 
the  deduction  of  a  word  fkom  its  original;  thsaau;** 
of  a  compound  into  its  primitives;  that  psit  of  gna* 
mar  which  distributes  words  hito  sorts  sceardisf  to 
their  various  office  in  a  sentence,  and  eshiUtsde  «* 
lique  cases,  tenses,  and  other  iDfleetioos  of  «<im*>i* 
connection  with  their  respective  themes. 
Et^-jf-moP-o-gilt,  t.  One  versed  in  etjnolon- 
7b  Etf-jf-mol"-o-gize,  v.  m,  and  a.  Tos»wkW» 
the  origin  d  words.—- ««£.  Testate  the  etjBoioQroL 
£t^-y-mo-lo^-i-cal,  81:  a.  RelatiBgto«tyw*>cy- 
E^-jr-mo-loy^-t-oal-ljr,  md.  According  to  rtyaoJW- 
EU-.— A  Greek  particle  signifying  weU.  ear*  H> 

entire,  &a 
Eu'-ctti.RftT,  (u'-ld-rtrt,  110, 161)  *.  li«wBr. 
an  act  of  entire  gratitude;  apprapriatdx  ths  na>' 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Eu'-cAa-rii"-tW5al,  Eu'.<A«-rM*-tic«.  CwjW* 
expressions  of  thanks ;  pertaining  to  the  Lo*^J^f3!^ 
g^  EucHOLOOT  belongs  not  to  thisclaa:  See  k"*^ 
Eo'-CHF-Mr,  161,  J05:  t.  Agoodstai«oftb«bl«i 
Eu'-CR^.sr,(-ci^  151)  t.  A  good  hsbU  of  body 
Eo'-DhOM'^-B-Tm,  i.  An  instrument  tor  aw*^ 

the  goodness  or  pu^ty  of  the  air.  ^. 

Eo'-LO-or,  t.  A  speaking  weU  of;  a  Isadsloiy  «»• 

couive;  a  panegyric 
En-lo'-gi-um,  90 :  f.  An  eneominm. 
Eu-lo^-t-cal,  En-lo^-ic,  a.  Commendsloiy. 
To  EuMo-gize,  v,  a.  To  praise,  to  extoL 
Eu'-lo-gift,  «.  A  pralser,  a  commender. 

Eu'-lf OM-  r, «.  A  government  of  good  \m 

rs  not  to  this  classv-Set  hfl«»^ 


9^  EuirucB  belongs 


ETESIAN,  ^te'-sb4-an,  147 :  a.  Pertaining  to 

Tfa«  MlMinM  eaUrs,  aad  ths  principlM  to  whioh  lbs  aombsrs  rofer,prMed«  tli*  DkUeasiy. 

Fowilt!  giti'-wi^:  ch&p'-indn:  p4-p4':  lJ\ai  g^:  j*C^  ut,jew,  55 :  a,  c,  i»  &c.  mid% 
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Zl-f^j-TBT,  $.  Right  or  good  feeling. 
Ei'-rtp'«4r»  «.  Good  concoction  or  digestion. 
Eo-pep'-ttc,  a.  Relating  to.  or  hairing  good  digestion. 
EU/'/VR-MiSMy  163,  158:  ».  A  handsome  or  deli. 

ate  way  of  esiwessinir  what  by  its  nature  might  offend. 
Ei''-?HO-Nr,  163,  105  :  t.  An  agreeable  sound,  the 

lererseof  harshness. 
Eo'pboD'-i-oal,  Eu-phoo'-ic,a.  Soanding  agreeably. 
O  EtrraoBsiA,  Ecphobbion.— See  hervafter. 
ILl^-PEBA^r,  9.  (Said  to  be  a  contraction  of  a  word 

eoopoooded  with  En-,  and  signifying  Joy.)  The  herb 

efs-origbt. 
tt-Evnptrs.  Evmocf-mov,  Cvrtts.  EtraorE,  Sec.  belong 

sol  to  thtt  class :  see  them  hereafter. 
Ec-UTH'-Mry  «.    Jnst  harmony  of  parts. 

Ev'-tbxV'a'^'SI'A,  (-ihW,  147)  90:1  $.  An  easy 

Ev'-THiH-A'-sr,  C-t^Ht  151)  85 :        /  death. 

aXHOLOGY,  &-k5t'4-iH  «•  A  coUection  or 
Iraalary  of  prayers,  parttciuarlyof  the  Greek  church. 

EUN  UCH,  u'-niick,  $,  Ulerally,  a  guard  of  a  bed ; 
t  ■an  that  has  been  castrated. 

EUPHORBIA,  &-for'-b^,  «.  A  tree  which  was 
eaUfd  afier  the  name  of  an  ancient  physician ;  at  pre- 
Mat  it  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  whose  common 
■SB*  ti  Sparse.  ^apAor&iitsiisthe  name  of  a  medical 
fm:  io  Greek,  the  word  literally  signifies  good  pas- 
tsnfff ,  to  which  the  modem  application  does  not  at 
•Ucorrrspond. 

El'RlPUS,  u'-rl-ptis.  «.    A  strait  at  narrow   sea 

rteie  the  water  is  much  agitated. 
EUR0CLYDON,i-r5ck'-cli-don,s.  An  easterly 

•iad.  which,  in  the  Mediterranean  particularly,  dis- 

tvfat  the  waves. 
Ec'-Kcs,  «.   The  Eaat  wind. 
EUROPE,  u'-rApc,    «.  One  of  the  four  diTisions  of 

tWfbbe. 
Et'-fo-pe'^^D,  66 :  a.  and  «.    Belonging  to  En- 

nfe>^.  A  native  of  Barope. 
t>rari)(hrr  words  be^niog  with  En.  see  under  Eu-. 

T»  EVACATB=e'-v<i-cAu,  v,  a.    To  empty  out, 

tothnmont— SeeB-.  [Obs] 
T9  E-T4c'-u-ATK,  ».  a.    To  make  empty ;   to  throw 

Mt;  to  Toid  by  any  excretory  passage;  to  quit,  to 

•iflrttsw  from  out  of  a  place. 

E*»ic'-o-ant,  a,  and  *.  Emptying : — i.  A  medicine 

^  piKokes  eracnation. 
E-Tjc'-o-a-tive,  105:  a.   That  evacnates. 
E-nc*-u-a'-tor,  36  :  «.    One  that  makes  void. 
E-Ta^-Q.a''-/ioo,  89  :  «.    Such  emissions  as  leave  a 

^fnej;  discharge;  discharge  of  the  body  by  any 

'*«tj  abditkn;  ejectment 

^«  EVADE^^vidt',  v,  a,  and  m.  To  elude ;  to 
i^  by  fttbisrftegi* ;  to  Ciicape  frnm :  (see  E- :)  — ne*. 
To  iBp  sway:  our  old  authors  use  it  with  from. 

t>»t^-tive,  (-CIV,   151,  105)  a.    Using  evasion; 

fttiiff.  abuiniog.  equivocating }  sophisticaL 
E-Tt'-tJvely,  a.    By  evasion;  elusively. 
*^»'-«Te-De»8,  f .    The  quality  of  being  evasive. 

E-ta'-«Jow,  (^va'-zhun,  147)  $.    Excuse;  subter- 
^l»;  tephistry;  artifice;  subtle  escape. 

i^AGATION,  4'-va-,?a''-ihun,  •.    The  act  of 
^•■^wiag.  excnrsioB,  ramble,  deviation. — See  E-. 
*^;ANESCENT««v'.a-D«8"-i«nt,  92:  a.  Va- 

y^i'Mt  bom;   (see  B-;)  imperceptible;    lesseuing 

apjwd  perception. 
^^•«-ii«'-cencc,  «.    Disappearance. 
!*»  E-taV-ish,  9.  n.    To  dUappear.  [Obs.] 
E-TAn'-io,  a,    Faiot;  liable  to  disappear. 

I^VANGEL=l-vin'-j«l,  #.    (OriginaUy.  Enangel. 

n??  •  w  oor  old  orlhography  being  the  same  letter.) 

^tidiags:  tbeioepel  [Obs.] 
*'''-»D-jCel»-»^|,  Ev'-ao-ger-ic,  92:  a.    Con- 

'°**"'  to  the  gospel ;  la  a  narrow  sense.  methodisticaL 


Ev'-an-g^l^-f-Cttl-ly,  ad.    According  to  the  gospel. 

El-van'-geUist,  «.  One  of  the  four  writers  of  the 
gospel  history ;  a  promulgator  of  christian  laws. 

£^ran'-gel-um,  158 :  «.  The  promulgatiuu  of  the 
gospel. 

To  E-van'-gel-ize,  v,  a,  and  «.  To  instruct  iu  the 
gospel  :—nmt.  To  preach  the  gospel. 

To  EVANISH,  EVANID  — Seo  under  Evanescent 

7b  EVAPORATE=i-v5p'-6-rAte,  w.  n.  and  a. 

To  fly  away  in  vapours  or  fumes ;  to  waste  insensibly : 

— act.  To  drive  away  in  fUmcs;  to  disperse:  to  give 

vent  to. — See  E-. 
El-vap'-o-rate,  a.    Evaporated.  [Thomson.] 
EI^vap''K>-ra-bltf,  a*    Easily  dissipated  in  vapours. 
&vap'-o-ra"-/ion,  89  :  «.  The  conversion  of  a  fluid 

into  vapour;  the  carrying  off" superfluous  moisture  by 

the  action  of  fire. 
EVASION.  EVASIVE,  &c— See  under  To  E>ftae. 
EVE,  EVEN,  EV  ENTIDE.— See  under  Evening. 

EVECnON,  i-V?ck'-8hun,  89:  *.  A  carrying 
out  or  awny ;  also,  a  lifting  or  extolling.— See  E-. 

EVEN,  e'-vn,  114:  a.  Level,  not  rugged;  smooth, 
not  rough;  uniform;  parallel.  l«vel ;  not  leaniog;  not 
higher  nor  lower;  out  of  debt;  calm;  cajiable  of 
divuion  into  eqiml  parts,  not  odd. 

E'-veD-ljf,  ad.    In  an  even  manner. 

E'-ven-ness,  «.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  even, 

E'^-vcn-hand'-ed,  a.    Impartial,  equitable. 

To  E'-VfU,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  moke  even  or  level  :— 
ncu.  [Out  of  use.]  To  be  ei{ual  to. 

E'-VfN,  ad.  Noting  a  level  or  equality  of  action, 
exactly;  a  level  or  equality  of  time,  the  very  time;  a 
level  or  sameness  of  person,  verily  1  an  eauaJity  when 
equality  is  least  expected,  still ;  as.  He  is  too  subtle 
even  for  the  cunning,  that  is.  His  excess  of  sutrtlety  is 
still  excess,  when  exercised  toward  the  cunning ;  an 
evenness  in  the  dispositran  of  the  mind ;  us,  I  will  e'en 
let  it  pass. 

EVENING,  e'-vn-Tng,  114:  «.  and  a.  Tlie  close 
of  the  day ;  the  beginning  of  night  t^Hidj.  Being  at 
the  close  of  day. 

E'-vrn,  i.    Evening.  [Obs.  or  poet] 

Eve,  9,    Evening ;  [Poet. ;]  the  vigil  or  fost  before  a 

holiday. 
E'-vrn-tide,  *.    The  time  of  evening. 

EVENT— ^vent',  9.  That  which  comes  or  happens. 

an  incident ;  the  consequence  of  an  actton. 
E-vent'-ful,  117:  a.  Full  of  incidents ;  momentous. 

E-VKH^-TU'Ai.,  (-ti-al,  147)  a.    Coming  or  liap- 

pening  as  a  result,  consequential ;  final,  ultimate. 
El-ven'-/tf-<il-ly,  ad.    In  the  event. 
tt:y»The  verb  To  E-vcn^f,  to  hoppen,  is  obs.,  and  To 

B-venV,  to  brenk  forth,  is  of  different  ctymolo<;>-,  and 

used  only  by  D.  Jonson. 
7bEVENTERATE  =  *-v«n'-t«r-it*,  v.  a.   To 

open  by  ripping  the  belly. — See  E-. 

To  EVENTILATE=«i-v«n'-tl-lAte,  r.  a.   To 

winnow,  to  sift  out;  to  examine,  to  discuss. — See  E-. 
B^ven'-ti-la'^-/ion,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  ventilating. 
EVENTUAL,  &C.— See  under  Event 
EVER=5v'-^r,  36 :  ad.    At  any  time ;  always ;  in 

any  degree ;  before ;  any :  it  is  often  contracted  to  e'er, 

and  pronounced  air :  For  ever,  for  the  term  of  life  ; 

perpetually,  eternally:  Betr  and  asoa,  at  ftvquent 

times  repeated. 
Ev'-rr  green,  a,  and  «.    Verdant  throngbout  th« 

year:-^.  A  plant  alwf  ys  verdant 
EZ-cr-last'^-ing,  a.  and  t.    Enduring  without  end  : 

Immortal: — «.  Eternity. 
EvVr-more'*,  ad,    Alwa^ ;  eternally. 
8:^  Among  the  other  coroi>ounds  are  'EvW-btih'*vl!ng, 

Bi/er'burn*'ing, Etftrdt^'ring, Ev'er-hoi^*oured,  Et'er- 

liv^ing,  ice. 

To  EVERT=^-vert',  r.  a.  To  oveHhrow.— See  E-. 


The  aiga  =:  k  lued  after  mode*  ofsp^ag  Ibat  have  no  imgaloiltjr  of  sound. 

^^^^»omanti:  mish-uD,  1.  e,  miuion,  165:  vizh-un,  i.  r.  vision.  165:  ttin,  166:  th^n,  166. 
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7b  E-versb',  153 :  v.  a.    To  destroy.  [Out  of  u»e.] 

El-ver'-#ioD,  90 :  *.  A  turning  outwardt ;  overthrow. 

EVERY,  6v'-«r4>j,  o.    All,  each,  one  at  a  time. 

Ev'-er-y-day",  a.    Happening  every  day. 

Ev"-er-y-trAfre',  56,  102:  ad.    In  everyplace. 

To  EVESTIGATE.— See  To  Investigate. 

To  EVlCT=i-vtctf,  t>.  a.  To  drive  out  ftom  or 
diipouesB  by  legal  procew ;  (aee  E-j)  to  prove,  to  evince. 

E-vic'-<toni  89 :  «.    Diapoueaaion :  proof 

EVlDENT««v'4-(Mfnt,  a.  Apparent;  plaia^ 
See  la~. 

Ev'H-deut^ly)  ad,   AppMtntly,  certainly. 

Ev'-f-den"-/ial,  (-sVil,  147)  a.  Affording  evfdenct. 

Ev'-i-dence,  f.    Cleameat;  proof  j  a  witness. 

To  Ev'-t-dence,  v,  a.   To  prove,  to  show. 

EVIL,  e'-vl,  1 14, 1 15 :  #.  a.  and  ad.  The  opposite 
of  good:  (see  Good;)  the  first  evil  we  experience  is 
bodily  pain,  which  being  remembered  when  it  censes, 
we  know  its  absence  to  be  a  good,  and  hence,  too,  be- 
cause we  ibw>i0  the  good,  we  likewise  know  the  e\il: 
(see  Consciousness:)  moreover,  as  the  expectatkra  of 
good,  or  that  which  i^ords  ground  for  it,  is  a  good,  so 
likewise  tlie  expectetion  of  evil,  or  that  which  affords 
ground  for  it,  is  an  evil;  hence,  as  the  view  enlarges 
to  the  greater  evil  or  the  greater  good  which  it  will 
produce,  what  is  fclt  as  a  good  often  becomes  in  actual 
•stimation  an  evil,and  what  is  felt  as  an  evil  becomes 
a  good:  injury}  wickedness;  mali|;nity;  the  disease 
otherwise  called  scrofula  :—a<(/.  Injurious  i  unliappv; 
unfortunate;  wrong, depraved, corrupt;  wicked,  siciul: 
—adv.  Not  well ;  not  happily ;  Injuriously;  not  kindly. 

£'-Vi l-ness, «•    Badness;  malignity. 

E'-vil-fyed,  (-idfc,  106,  114)  a.    Looking  on  with 

Jealousy  or  envy. 
EUil-fa"-voi«red,  (-fa'-vurd,  120,  114)  a.   ni- 

countenanced. 
E^-Wl^miiid'-ed,  115t  a.   Wteked;  malignant. 

E'-Vil-ipeak^-ing,  t.    Slander,  calumny. 

ff>> Among  the   other   compounds  are  E'wl({ffhct'*6d, 

S^vit-dff'er,  E**vH-v>ish*ing,  B^vH-teortftr,  &c. 
To  EVlNCE=i-vince',  r.  a.  Literally  to  conquer; 

(compare  To  Evict;)  but  used  in  the  sense  of  to  prove, 
to  make  evident. — See  E-. 
E-vin'-d-bU,  101 :  a.    Capable  of  proof 
El-vili'-ci-bly,  ad.    So  as  to  force  conviction. 
E-vin'-cive,  105;  a.   Tending  to  prove. 
To  EVISCERATE=4-vi»'-8«r-Att,  v.  a.  To  take 

out  the  bowels;  (see  E-;)  to  search  the  bowels. 
To  EVlTATE=«v'4-tite,  v.  a.  To  avoid.  [Shaks.] 
Ev'-i-te-ble,  a.    That  may  be  escaped. 
Ev'-i-ta"-/ion,  89 :  #.    An  avoiding,  ft  shunning. 
7b  EVOKE=4-vokt', «.  a.  To  caU  forth ;  (see  E-;) 

to  call  to  another  place. 
To  Ev'*o-CATB,  92 :  r.  a.    To  evoke.  [LitUe  used.] 
Ev'-o-ca^-Zion,  89  :  «.    A  calling  forth  or  from. 
EVOLATION,  ^v'-^-la^-shun,  «.    A  flying  off. 
To  EVOLVE=4-v6lv',  189:   ».  a,  and  tu   To 

roll  from  out  the  foldings,  to  unroll;  (see  E-;)  to  dis. 

enUngle:— *i«.  To  open  itself,  to  disclose  itself. 
E-vol'-vent,  «.  The  curve  described  from  the  evolute. 
Ev'-o-lttte,  109:  «.    An  original  curve  fh>m  which 

another  called  the  evolvent  Is  described. 
Ev'-o-lii''-/ion,  89 :  #.  The  net  of  unrolling ;  a  series 

unfolded;  in  arithmetic,  the  extraction  of  roots  of  any 

power,  as  opposed  to  Involution;  in  geometry,  the 

unfolding  of  a  curve;  in  rollifciry  tactics,  any  motton 

by  which  a  body  of  men  change  their  arrangement 
EVOMITION,  «v'-A-mii8h"-u!i,  t.    A  vomiting. 
To  EVULGATE=s4-vul'-gitt,  v.  a.   To  publish. 
Ev'-ul-Ka"-/ion,  92,  89 :  #.  A  divulging.— See  E-. 
EVULSION,  i-viil'-shun,  «.    A  plucking  out. 


EXA 

EWER=uri,  49,  134 :  «.   A  kind  of  pitcher  tlat 

accompanies  a  wash-hand  basin. 
Ew'-ii  r,  «.    An  ofDce  in  the  king's  housshold,  wheis 

they  take  care  of  the  Uble-linen,  and  senre  vsto  m 

ewers  after  dinner. 
EX-,  A  Latin  prefix  tha  same  as  B-,  signifying  ost 

of,  firom,  beyond.    It  is  very  often  merely  iatewt 

In  words  compounded  oocasionally.  asthe  Ex  ndnutir, 

the  Ex-chorchwarden.  &c.,  it  has  the  force  of  u 

adjective.  , 

EXACERBATE,  «gi-fa«'-er-bifc,  154:  ».  «. 

To  imbitter;  to  exasperate. 
EIr-ac'-cr-ba"-/ion,  89;  #.    Increase  of  m*li|Bily. 

or  of  severity ;  height  of  a  disease ;  paroxysm. 
Ex-Ac'-ER-BBs"-CKNCE,  «.    Increase  of  irritatioa 
EXACERVATION,  «gz.&gs'-rr-va''-ihuD, 

154.  S9 :  t.  The  act  of  heaping  up. 
EXACrr,    «gx-act',   154:    a.    Uterallf,  Ibal  ii 

pressed  otit,  that  Is  strvtched  accurately  to  a  maik  w 

Ktandnrd;   hence,  cloWfly  correct  off  regulsr;  mee; 

methodical;  caieftU.  Bot  negligent;  strict,  piMUsl. 

honest. 
Ex-act'-ly,  ad*    Accnrately.  nicely,  precisely. 
Ejr-act'-ness,  #.    Aocuracy,  nicety,  regularity. 
Ejr-ac'-ti-tude,  #.    EzafCtness.  nicety. 
To  Ex-act',  v.  a.  and  «.  To  force  or  compd  ft«- 

or  out  of;  to  require  authoritatively;  to  demAw*  «s 

right;  to  extort  >-^eu.  To  practise  extortion. 
EjT-ac'-tor,  38  :  t.    One  who  exacts. 
EjF-a(/-/ion,  90 :  «.  The  act  of  demanding  sufliorHi 

tively ;  extortion,  u^jusi  demand ;  a  severe  tribatf. 
To  EXACUATE,  ^gz-aLck'-Wu,  154 :  f,  a.  To 

whet  or  sharpen.  [B.  Jon.] 
To  EXAGGERATE, €g2-ad'-g«r-it<,lHl'i3: 

V,  a.  To  heap  up;  to  heighten  by  repiesentation. 
Ejr-ay-ger-a'-tor-y,  a.    That  exaggerates. 
E*-ay'-ger-a"-/ion,  89 ;  «.   The  act  of  Iwplns 

together ;  a  heap;  a  hyperbrtical  ampliflcatioa. 
To  EX  AGITATE,  «gz-ad'-g^titt,  IM:  »•'• 

To  stir  np,  to  disquiet,  to  reproach.  [Uttle  m»J 
Eia>a^'-i.ta"-/ion,  a.    The  act  of  agitatinf. 
7b  EXALT,  «gz4«lt',  154,  112:  r.ff.  To  ni* 

on  high ;  to  elevate  to  power  or  dignity,  to  j«y"  5*?" 

fidence;  toextol,toroagni(V;  to  enforce ;  loeiB«tew 

diction ;  in  physics,  to  purify. 
Kx-aV'UTj  36  :  «.    One  who  exalts. 
EjMil'-ted-neas,  «.    Elevation ;  conoprted  gisstoe* 
Ea^-al-ta"-<ion,  9,    The  act  of  exalting ;  tte  «ta»  o* 

being  exalted;  elevation;  dignity;  sabtiliiatioo. 
EXAMEN,  €gi-r-m«n,  [Lat]  IM:  ••  JJ» 
tongue  of  a  balance,  and  henee  theonly  sirniM«>^  !^ 
bears  as  an  English  word,  a  weighing  or  semuay,  w 
examinatioD.  , 

7b   Ex-am'-ine,   (^gi-am'-Tn,  105)  r.  «•  To 
inspect  carefully;  to  scrutinixe.  to  sift  or  scan;  to") 
by  interrogatories;  to  try  by  experiment;  to  try  ^7 
thought  and  reflecUon. 
Elx-am'-i-ner,  #.    He  or  that  which  exanuaw- 
Ejr-am'-Mia-blf,  a.    Tha*  may  be  exanhied. 
Ex-am'-/-natb,  «.  The  person  examined ;  fcf  *^ 

Bsraminant  has  alio  been  used. 
Er-am"-i-na'-tor,  38:  *.    An  examiner.  [01*3 

Ei--am'-t-na''-fion,89:  t.  Theactofexamtoin**'? 
experiments  or  by  question  j  accurate  disqai«U>«'' 

EXAMPLE,  €g«-fim'-pl,  154,  1J»  ">!\*;J 
pattern,  copy,  or  model ;  a  precedent  for  •."'rLj. 
Sne  punished  as  a  precedent  to  be  •^"^'J'.'Kl  k»^ 
specimen;  sample;  an  induction  ftomwM»w"^ 
pened  to  what  may  happen.  ■. 

To  Ex-am'-plf,  r.  o.  To  eawmpliiy.  CO«t(rf»|'J 
Ejr-am'-pler,  «.  An  exemplar ;  a  sampler.  [0»J 
g^  See  the  relationi  of  thfa  elaas  under  E«»F»^ 
EX  ANGUIOUS.^Sce  Bxaanguloii. 


EWE=u,  110  :  t.    The  she  sheep 

The  •cfatmM  enllre.  and  the  prinetples  to  whUA  the  namt)ors  nhr,  prsosds  the  Dktkiaary. 

Foweits  ^U'-wi>j:  ch&p'-man  :  p^-pi*:  lJv» :  g58d :  j'C5,  i,  t.jew,  55 :  o,  e,  ^  &C.  m^ff '' 
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EXANIMATE,  «gt4[n'4.mit<,  154:  a.  Life. 

iMf.  dead ;  niritles*.  depretied. 
E»-«n'-i-ma^-/M»n,  89 :  *.  ion  of  life  or  »pirit«. 
Ex^n'-i-mous,  120:  a,  lifeless,  dead. 

EXANTHEMATA,  «cka'-in-tt«m''-a-tJ,  154: 
t.pL  EffloTescencen,  eruptions,  pustules. 

Er-ao-Mem'-a-toaft,  120:  a.  Pustulous ,  empdve. 
EstuUktmafic  (88)  bms  the  same  mpaning. 

EXANTLATION,  «ck*'-«nt-la''-shuD,  89:  #. 
The  act  of  drawing  out.    To  BsMtlate  is  quite  out  of 

EXARATION,  ^cki'-ar-a'-shun,  •.  Ltterally.  a 
ylMffhinf  or  cutting  out;  appropriately,  the  act  of 

E}Ur!:H,  ^Gks'^rk,  154,  161  :  t.  One  whoso 
rale  is  held  from  or  under  another;  (see  Ek-  ;)  a  vice- 

EXARnCULATION,  «ckg'-aMlck'-A-ir'. 
than,  89 :  t.  Luxation.  disk)cation  of  a  joint. 

n  EXASPERATE,  «gz-X«'-p«r-4u,  154  :  v,  a. 

To  irritate;  toaggravote;  to  exacerbate. 
Ex-ai^-per-ate,  a.  Exasperated.  [Obs.] 

Ex-a8'-per-a''-/ibn,  89 :  *.  Provocation,  irrltaUon ; 
iffraTation;  exacerbatiQa. 

Te  EXAUCTOR ATE,  ggz^^k'-tA-rdti,  154: 
«.a  To  dismiss  flromservioe;  to  deprive  of  abenefice. 
BMmthtfatt  oc€tm,%aABKaiUhorixe,  in  a  sense  nearly 
nmilar ;  but  none  of  them,  nor  their  derivatives,  are  in 
noderouse. 

EXCANDESCENT,  «ck8'-d[n-d«s*'-8«nt,  154: 

•.White  with  heat. 
E/-can-dei''-cence,     E4'-cai)-<!e8''-cen-cy,    t, 

Moving  or  white  heat;  a  growing  angry,  anger. 

EXCANTATION,  «ck8'-can-t«"2^hun,  *.  Di^ 
Mctiaiitment.    The  original  Latin  has  the  opposite 

neaning. 

n  EXCARNATE,  Icka-cai'-oiti,  154 :  r.  a.  To 

cfctt  ftom  flesh. 

Ex-car'-nt-f<-ca*^-l««n,  #.  A  clearing  (kom  flesh. 
J»  EXCAVATE,  «cka'-ca-vlu,  v,  a.  Toholtow. 
Ei^rCa-Ta'-tor,  38  :  «.  One  who  excavates  or  digs. 
Ej^-€»-va"-fton,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  making  hollow 
by  digging,  scooping,  or  otherwise ;  a  cavity,  a  hollow. 

EXCECATION,  «ck'-Bi-ca"-8huD,  s,  Blipdness. 

To  EXCEED,  «ck-ae*d',  154:  t^.  a.  and  n.  To 

fo  bevond,  to  outgo,  to  surpass,  to  excel  ;—■*«.  To 
pus  the  bounds  of  fitness;  to  go  beyond  any  limits  ; 
to  bear  the  greater  proportion. 

Er<eed'-ing,  a.  and  ad.  Great  in  extent,  q 
%.  or  duration ;  surpassing  :-hz(I.  Exceedingly. 

*j^'^<eedMng-ly,  ad,  GreaUy,  very  much. 

W-Csgs',  «.  Literally,  that  which  exceeds;  hence, 
•«p«rtlttity;  transgression  of  dtie  limits;  intem- 
pcfuee ;  the  diSerenoe  between  unequal  things. 

E*-cet'-«ve,  105:  a.  Beyond  bounds;  vehement 

E«^CM'-Mve-ly,  ad.  With  or  to  excess. 

7*  EXCEL,  «ck»-8«l',   154 :  r.  a.  and  n.  To 

**J*  ^  I***  qualities,  to  surpass  :->»««.   To  have 

fwa  qnalities  in  a  great  degree. 

wf-cel-lent,  a.  and  ad.  Of  great  virtue,  worth,  or 
mpity;  eminent  :;-aI.  [Shnks.]  Excellently. 

^-ceMent-ly,  ad.  In  an  exceeding  degree. 

Er-cel-Ience,  Ear"-ceHen'-cy,  *.  The  state  of  ex- 
J^«;  that  in  which  one  excels ;  good  quality;  good- 
'ty:  a  title  of  honour,  ptttieuurly  for  am- 


qnan< 


^0  EXCEPT,  ^cka-ft^pt',  154 :  v,  a.  and  #f.  To 
J|^*oat  spceiflcaUy  i^ncu.  To  object,  fi^owed  by  to 

**2pt^,  prep,  (originally  the  imp.  mood.)  Exdu- 

"wyof ;  without  inclusion  of;  unless, 
"-cep'-ting,  prm,  (originally  the  pr.  part)    With 

**p<fonofr 
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Ei^cep'-tor,  38 :  «.  An  objector. 

EdM:ep'-tive,  105:  a.  Including  an  exception. 

Ejr^cept'-lecs,  a.  General.  [Sliaks.] 

O-cep'-Zion,  89:  t.  Exclusion;  tho  thing  ex- 
cluded :  objection,  with  againU  or  to  f  offence  tukcu ;  ii 
stop  or  stay  to  an  action  at  law. 

Elj^cep'-/ion-a-blr,  a.  Liable  to  objection. 

Ejr-cep'-/ioii0,  (-sh'us,  147)  a,  Fuli  of  objlections. 
peevish. 

Eljr-cep'-/iou8-ne8S; «.  Peevishness. 

To  EXCERN.— See  under  To  Excrete. 

n  EXCERP,  «ck8-i«rp',  154 :  v,  a.  To  pick  out. 
to  select    To  Excerpt  is  less  proper. 

Er-cerp'-iion,  «.  A  selecting  j  the  thing  selected. 

flr-cerpt',  «.  A  passage  selected. 

EXCESS,  &C. — See  under  To  Exceed. 

To  EXCHANGE,  «ck«-chavngi',  154,111 :  v.  a. 
To  give  one  thiai^  for  another:  to  give  and  take  re- 
ciprocally ;  to  quit  for  another  thing. 

Ej^change',  «.  The  act  of  exchanging;  barter; 
balance  of  money ;  a  place  where  merrbants  meet 

Ejr-chan'-ger,  #.  One  who  practises  exchange. 

Ej?-clian'-gea-bltf,  a.  That  may  be  exchanged. 

EXCHEQUER,  «ck8-ch8ck'-*r,  154,  121,36: 
«.  An  ancient  court  of  record  wherein  all  causes 
touching  the  revenue  and  rights  dT  Uie  crown  are 
heard  and  determined:  it  is  so  named  fh>ra  the  checked 
ctoth  covering  the  table,  on  which  the  king's  accounts 
were  marked  and  scored.  Part  of  its  busioess.  re- 
lating to  receipts  and  disbursements,  is  now  transacted 
by  the  bitnk  of  England  ;  and  the  judicial  part,  which 
consists  of  a  court  of  equity  and  a  court  of  common 
law,  is  now.  by  a  Action  in  the  proceedings,  opened  to 
the  nation  generally,  and  not  confined  to  matters  re- 
lating soldy  to  the  royal  revenue. 

7b  Ex-chequf-er,  36  :  v.  a.  To  institnte  a  process 
against  in  the  eonrt  of  coLohequer ;  to  fine  by  a  sen- 
tence of  the  exchequer. 

EXCISE,  Sck-fllxe^  154,  151 :  «.  Literally,  a  part 
cut  off ;  and,  appropiately,  that  which  is  paid  not  in 
kind  but  in  money  to  the  king,  on  certain  commodities 
of  home  oonsomption. 

To  Ex^cite',  v.  a.  To  make  subject  to  excise. 

Ex-c'i'-ta'h\e,  101 :  a,  liable  to  the  duty  of  excise. 

Eo^^ue^-man,  »,  An  oflker  who  kispeots  and  rates 
excisable  commodities. 

Ex'Cis^'iov,  (Sck-sTxh'-tin,  90)  «•  A  ontting  out 
or  off;  extirpation,  destruction. 

To  EXCITE,  eckfl-Bite',  154 :  v.  a.  To  rouse,  to 
stir  up ;  to  put  into  motion ;  to  raise. 

E;r-ci'-ter,  36 :  «.  He  or  that  which  excitee. 

Ejr-cite'-ment,  t.  The  state  of  being  excited ;  that 
which  excites  or  rouses,  a  motive. 

Ex-ci^'ta-hU,  a.  Susceptible  of  excitement 

Ex-ci'-ta-bil"-i-ty, «.  Liability  to  excitement. 

Er-ci'-ta-t»ve,  105  :  a.  Of  power  to  excite. 

Ed>ci'-ta-tor-y,  a.  Tending  to  excite. 

To  Ey-c/-TATB,  V,  a.  To  excite.  [Oht.] 

Ej/-ci-tant9  12:  0.  and  t.  Stimulant* 

E^-ti-tdf-tioTiy  89  :  t.  The  act  of  exciting. 

To  EXCLAIM,  Scka-cla\m',  154 ;  v,  n.  To  cry 
out  with  vehemence ;  to  declare  with  vocifieration. 

Ej>claim'-er,  »,  One  that  exclaims  or  cries  out 

a. 


In 


Ejr-clam'-a-tor-y,  £ar-clam'-a-ttve,  92,  105: 
^  .  „  _  Containing  or  expressing  exclamation. 

y^jjgdty;  a  title  of  honour,  ptttieuurly  for  am-    Ex-clam'-a-tor-t-ly,  Ejr-clam''a-ttve-1y,  ad, 
•"■^oots.  gjj  exclamatory  manner. 

Ey-cIa-ma''-/K»n,  «.  Vehement  outcry,  clamour ; 
a  sentence  pasaionately  uttered,  or  of  passionate  im- 
port :  tho  note  (!)  affixed  to  such  sentence. 

To  EXCLUDE,  8ck8-cl'55d',  154,  109  :  v,  a.  To 
shut  out,  to  hinder  ftom  entrance  t  to  debar,  to  pro- 
hibit, to  except ;  originally,  to  eject 

Ex-CLir'-s/vB,  (-CIV,  105,  151)  a.  and  t.  Ex- 

Th«  kiga  =  i*  niad  aAer  mode*  of  ■pelluig  that  bare  no  irregularity  of  toand. 

^^^"^fonan^f  t  mish-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165 :  vTzh-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  thIJn,  166. 
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rludini;;  cxcepiive  ;  debairing  pArtlcipation : — t.  One 
belonging  to  a  coterie  of  i)ersunit.  that  consider  tliciD> 
selves  loo  hi;;h  to  associate  but  with  each  other. 

Exclir'-8ive-lyy  ad.  In  an  exclusive  manner. 

Ey-ci. u'-s/ON,  (-zhun^  147)  #.  The  act  of  ex- 
cladioff;  rejection;  exception;  ejection. 

lEjC'Clu^sion-iBt,  t.  One  who  would  debar  another 
from  a  privilege. 

7b  EXCOCrr,  «ck«-c6ct',  154 :  v,  a.  To  boU  np. 

7b  EXCOGITATE,  »ck»-c8d'-g^dLu,  154:  v. 

a.  To  strike  out  by  thinking;  to  contrive. 
Ex-CO^-i-ta'^-ZioOy  9,  Invention  by  thought. 

7b   EXCOMMUNICATE,  2ck^-com-inu''-n^ 

ciiU,  1 54 :  V.  a.  To  eject  from  the  communion  of 

the  church  bv  an  ecclesiastical  censure. 
Er'-com-mir-ni-cate,  a.  and  «.  Excommunicated. 

[Shaks.]  — t.  An  excommunicated  person. 
Elz^-com-mu'-ni-€a''-/ion,  89  :  «.  An  ecclesiastical 

interdict. 
To   EXCORIATE,    gcks-cort'4-it<,  154,  47: 

p.  a.  To  strip  off  the  skin,  to  flay. 
Elj>C0'-ri-o"-/M)n,  89  :  ».    The  act  'of   flaying ;  loss 

of  skin ;  a  sure  place  where  the  skiu  i ^  off. 

EXCORTICATION.       dcks-cor'-t^-ca"-8hun, 

154,  89:  t.  A  pulling  the  bark  off. 
EXCREMENT,  &c.— See  lower,  under  ToExcrete. 
EXCRESCENT,  gcks-crSs'-sJSnt,  154:  a.  Grow- 

ing  out  with  preternatural  superfluity. 
EjT-crea'-cence,  ELr-cret'-cen-cy,  *.  That  which 

grows  unnaturally  and  without  use  out  of  something 

else. 

To  EXCRETE,  2ck»-crett',  v.  a.  To  sfparaie  and 

throw  off;  to  excem  or  strain  out. 
Ej>cre'-tive,  105  :  a.  That  separates  and  throws  off 

the  excrementitiotts  parts. 
Ex-cre'-lor-jr,  a.    Having  the  power  of  separating 

and  ejecting  excrements. 
£x'*<;rk-ment,  f.  Tliat  which  is  separated  from  the 

nourishing  part  of  food,  and  thrown  off  as  noxious  or 

useless. 
Ex'-cre-inen"-tal,  a.  Relating  to  excrement. 
Ex'-cre-men-ti/"-ioi/8,  (-tTsh'-us,  147)  a.   Con- 

sisting  of  matter  excreted  as  noxious  or  useless. 
To  Ejt-CBRn',  v.  a.  To  strain  out;  to  separate  and 

emit  through  the  pores.    This  word,  in  the  original 

Latin,  is  the  pkreut  of  the  whole  class. 

7b  EXCRUCIATE,  »cks-cr55'-8hi-flt<,  154, 109: 

«.  a.  (Compare  Cross.  &c.^  To  torture,  to  torment. 
£x-crir-ci-a"-/ion,  1 50,  89  :  «.  Torment ;  vexation. 
Ex-cr«'-c/-rt-ble,  101:  a.  Liable  to  torment. 
EXCUB.ATION,  gcks'-cA-ba^-shun.  154,  109: 

t.  The  act  of  watching  all  night. 
7b  EXCULPATE,  ^cks-cul'-pitt,  154 :  v.  a. 

To  clear  from  the  imputation  of  a  (kult. 
Ej>cul'-pa-tor>jf,  a.  Clearing  ftt>m  imputation. 
Ex'-CuI-pa^-Zibn,  89  :  ».  The  act  of  clearing  from 

alleged  blame ;  an  excuse. 

EXCURSION,  «ck8-cut'-$hun,  154,  89:  t.  A 
running  beyond,  a  digression ;  a  ramble,  an  expedition. 

EjT-cur'-sive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Rambling,  deviating. 

Ej>cur'-sive-ljf,  ad.  In  an  excursive  manner. 

7b  EXCUSE,  »cks-ci5zt',  154,  137:  v.  a.  To 
extenuate  by  apolt^y ;  to  disens;age  from  an  obliga- 
tion }  to  remit ;  to  pardon;  to  throw  off  imputation  by 
a  feigned  apology  ;  more  rarely,  to  justify. 

Ejvcu'-fpr,  36  :  «.  One  who  excuses  another. 

Ejr-cu'-ia-ble,  101  :  a.  Pardonable. 

Eor-cu'-M-bl^uess,  «.  Pardonableness. 

Kjr-cu'-«a-tor-y,  a,  Apologetical. 

Ej/-cu-«a"-/ion,  *.  Excuse,  plea,  apology. 

Ea-CL'8e',  (-cuct,  137)  #.  Plea  offered  in  extenua- 
tion, apology;  reraission ;  cause  of  being  excused 


Ea'"CU8e'-le«l,  a.  Without  excuse. 

7b  EXCUSS,  £cks-cu&i',  154:  v.  a.  To  sbki 

off ;  to  shake  off  the  persou  in  poesesskm,  and  leiie  hr 

law.  [Obs.] 

7b  EXECRATE,  «cks'4-critt,  154:  v.  a.  To 
curse,  to  imprecate  Ul  upon ;  to  abomioale. 

Eiy-e-CM-blr,  a.  Hateful,  detestable. 

Ey-e-cra-bly,  ad.  Cursedly,  abtmiinably. 

Ej/-e-cra"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Curse,  imprecation  of  eril; 
the  object  of  execrati(ui. 

ELr^-e-cra'-tor-y,  <•  A  formulary  of  exeersUons. 

7b  EXECT,  ftc— See  To  Exsect 

7b  EXECUTE,  eck8'4-€Ute,  154:  v.  a.  lite. 

rally,  to  follow  out  or  through ;  hence,  to  rarrr  into 

effect,  to  perfimn ;  to  put  to  death  a<  the  cooipielira 

of  a  legal  sentence;  tu  kill;  to  complete  as  a  legal 

instrument  by  signing  and  sealing. 
Ex"-e-cu'-trr,  §,  He  that  executes,  generally. 
Ex'-e-cu"-/*bn,    89:  *.  Performance,  practice;  the 

act  of  the  law  by  which  possession  is  given  of  body  or 

goods }  death  inflicted  by  law ;  destructioo,  slaoghtcr. 
Ex'-e-cu"-/ton-^r,  *.    He   that   puts    criminalj  to 

death :  in  the  more  general  senses  it  is  obs. 
Ex-ic'-u-T/TE,  154,  105:  a.  and  i.  nnriBj  ibe 

quality  of  executing;  not  legislative,  bat  activr.  «« 

putting  the  laws  in  act :— f.  The  person  or  pmuu 

who  administer  the  go\'emment 
Eijsec'-u-tor-y,  a.    Exercising  authority ;  that  is  to 

be  executed  or  performed  at  a  future  period. 
Eat-bc'-u-TOR,  38  :  «.  He  that  is  entrusted  to  per 

form  the  will  of  a  testatw. 
£j>«c'-u-trur,  9.  A  female  executor.   ExtoUrm  is 

used  by  Shakspeare. 
Ejr-ec'-u-tor-sbip,  «.  The  office  of  an  exeevtor. 
Er<c'-u-to"-ri-al,  9Q:  a.  Pettiining  to  «n  esfco- 
*  tor;  executive. 
EXEGESIS,  eckfl'-j-ge^'-cts,  154:  t.  Expontioa. 

explanatkin,  interpretation. 
Eo^-e-get^-ic,    Ea/-e5-get"-i-cal,   88 :    a.  b- 

planatory. 
Ej/-e-get"-i-col-l3r,  ad.  By  way  of  explanstiuB. 

EXEMPLAR,  ggz-Sm'-pIar,  154,  34:  i.  A 

l>atlem,  an  example  to  be  imitated. 
Elx'-em-plar-y,    105  :     a.    Worthy  of   imitation ; 

serving  Ibr  a  ^oittem ;  serving  to  warn ;  rx)<lanatorT. 
Eur'-em-plar-i-ljr,  ad,  la  an  exemplary  manorr. 
Ej/-ein-plar-i-ness,  t.  State  of  being  exempUry. 
7b  Ex-em'-plj-fv,   6  :  t».  a.    To  illustrate  by  ex- 
ample; to  copy :  to  take  an  attested  cqiy. 
Ex  em'-pli-ti-er,   G  :    m.    He  that  exemplifiw  ^ 

following  a  pattern. 
Ej>em'-pli-fi-ca''-/wn,  89,  105  :  «.  An  iUtutratios 

by  example;  a  copv,  a  traQscript 
To  EXEMPT,  »gi-«int',  154,   156:  t.  a.  T- 

grant  immnni^  fh>m )  to  privilege. 
Ejc^mptf,  a.    PrivUeged  ;  not  liable  ;  not  ioclo-W- 
Ex-em/Z'tM-bU,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  exeaptei 
Ex'emp'tir-ioy9,  (-tisb'-us,  90)  a.  SepaisW* 

[Obs.] 
Ear-em//-/ion,  89  :  t.  Freedom  horn  that  to  wW* 

others  are  liable  ;  immunity,  privilege. 
7b  EXENTERATE,  «cks-Sn'-t2r4tc,  154, 129 : 

V.  a.  To  take  out  the  bowels. 
Ejc^n'-ter-a"  /ion,  89 :  *.  A  discmboweUinj. 

EXEQUIES,  «ck8'4-kwT»,  154, 18«,  120, 151 : 

f .  pt.  Funeral  rites }  the  ceremonies  of  banal. 
Eo^-^ut-al,  90 :  a.  Funereal. 

EXERCISE,  «ck8'-er-cTzc,  154,  151 :  *.  .^; 
labour ;  use,  practice,  such  as  belongs  to  a  man  »o^ 
pation;  labour  for  healtli  or  amusemfnt:  P'*P*'*rj7 
practice  in  order  to  skill;  Usk;  act  of  divine  «««»P 

7b  Ey-rr-cwe,  v,  a.  and  n.   To  employ;  toU»» 


Tbt  MhanDOM  entire,  and  Die  prinripltt  to  which  th«  auinben  tcftr,  precede  the  DicUooaiy. 

Fowth:  giu'-w^ :  cbSp'-man  :  p^J-pi* :  lt« :  gci6d :  j'S3,  i.  t,jew,  55 :  «« <» t»  &c,  ■»'*»  »'*' 
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bynw  to  task;  topracUM;  topnt  lQtiae:~nnt.  To 
Bw  eourcue.  to  laboar  Ua  health  or  amutcoient. 

Ejp''-cr-ci'-«er,  (-x^r,  36)  «,  He  that  exerciset. 

Ez'-er-ci'-ftf-bl^,  a.  That  mayi)e  ezerciM»d. 

Ei^ir'.csnt,  (^gz-er'-ctnt,  154)  a.    PnctUing. 

[01*.] 

Er-er'-c»-ta*^-/»n,  89  :  *.  Exezcbe,  practice. 

EXERGUE.  «gz-erg',  154,  189 :  t.  Liiemlly. 
that  which  is  out  of,  or  belongs  not  to  the  main  wurk ; 
the  space  in  a  medal  which  belongs  not  to  the  genrral 
dfviM.  but  contains  under  a  line  or  figure  the  name  of 
the  author,  or  other  collateral  circumsianee. 

To  EXERT,  Igz-ert',  154 :  r.  a.  To  put  ibrth ;  to 
use  with  efftnt;  to  enforce;  to  perform. 

Ex-er'-/ion,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  ezerHng :  effort. 

EXESION,  £gz-e'-shun,  154:  s.  The  actof  eat- 
in;  oat  or  tbrouKh.  [Little  uted.1 

EXESTUATION,  €t^-«8'.t&-a".8huD,  154, 
1«7:  s.  The  sUte  of  boiling;  ebullition. 

To  EXFOLIATE,  «ckfi-fo'-lWtt,  154, 90 :  p.  it. 

To  eume  off  in  leaf-like  scales.  [Mineral,  and  Surg.  J 
£r-r(/-li-a-tive,  10.) :  a.    That  has  power  to  cause 

exloGation     It  is  sometimes  used  substantively. 
Er-fo'-|i-a"-/»bn,  #.  The  state  of  exfoliating. 
T«  EXHALE,  dgz-halt',  154 :  v,  a.  To  send  out 

in  fome  or  vapour :  to  draw  out  in  fume  or  vapour. 
Ei^haie'-ment,  «.  Matter  exhaled.  [UtUe  used.] 
Er-ht'-la-ble,  a.  That  may  be  exhaled. 
Er'-ha-la"-tion,  (^cks'-hd  la^-shun,  154,89)  «. 

A  ttodtjig  or  a  drawing  out  in  ftune  or  vapour,  evapo- 

ratioo;  that  which  b  emitted,  fhme,  Tapour. 

T»  EXHAUST,  «gz-hl«st',  154,  123 :  v,  a.  To 
dnia;  to  draw  out  totally;  to  expend  by  exertion;  in 
an  obsolete  sense,  to  draw  forth. 

ur4iaust',a.  Exhaosted.  [Obs.] 

Ej>haugt'-«r,  f .  He  or  that  which  exhausts. 

E^haust'-r-bl^,  a.  That  may  be  exhausted. 

E'-baust'-Iess,  a.  Inexhaustible. 

Ei^hauit'-ion,  (-lilM>rt'-yun,   146,   18:    co/ioq, 

•hiast'-shun,  147)  *.  The  act  of  draining ;  state 
of  being  exhausted. 

ToEXHEREDATE,  «gz-h«r'4-dite,  154, 129: 
«.«.  To  disinherit.    Exheredation,  t.  A  disinheriting. 

TV  EXHIBIT,  »gz-hTb'-tt,  154 :  v.  a.  Literally, 
to  hsre  cmt  of;  and  also,  to  hold  out  or  forth ;  appro- 
priately, to  offer  to  view  formally  and  publicly;  to 
wow,  to  display ;  to  present  in  contact  with  or  opera- 
tion sniiut.  as  medicine  against  a  disease. 

Er-hiV-it,  «.  Any  paper  formally  exhibited  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity. 

Ear-hiV-i-t^T,  #.  One  that  exhibits,  generally.  In 
»y  ipeciflc  application.  Exhibitor. 

Ef-hiiy-Htive,  105 :  a.  DUplaying. 

Er-hiy-i-tive-ly,  ad.  Representatively. 

Er-hib'-i-tor-y,  a.  SetUng  forth,  showing. 

Ej;-Hi.Bir*-/ow,  (&k»'-h4-bigh"-iin,  154,89)  *. 
^  act  of  exhibiting,  display;  a  public  show;  that 
^  of  which  a  maintenance  is  had,  an  allowance ; 
|>*oc«.  a  benefiactioD  to  a  school  out  of  which  a  scholar 
IS  aismtained  at  the  university. 

tx  -hi.bi/'-ioii-er,  #.  One  who  is  maintained  at  a 
o^sity  by  an  exhiblUoti. 

^•EXHILARATE.  «gz-htl'-ar4t*,  1 34 :  v. a, 

p    i?^  cheerful,  to  cheer;  to  enliven. 

';«^hil'-ar-a''-/ion,  t.  An  enlivening;  merriment 

'•EXHORT,  «ez-hort',  154,  47 :  t».  a.  To  in- 
cite by  words  of  advice  or  well-meant  counsel  >-»««. 
To  deliTtr  exhortattens. 

*Jf-hort<-er, ».  One  who  exhorts,  an  adviser. 

t*-hor'-to-tive,  105 :  a.    Ck>ntaining  exhortation. 

^jnot'-tartov'ff,  a.  Tending  to  exhort 

tj'-hor-ta'^.ftoii.  («ck8'-hor-ta"-«hun,  154)  #. 
Aneihortuigj  the  words  or  speech  used  In  exhorting. 
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EXHUMATION,  «ck8'-hi-ma"^huD,  154, 89 : 
s.  The  act  of  unburying;  a  disinterment 

To  EX  ICC  ATE,  &c.— See  Exsiccate.  Sec 

EXIGENT,  »ck8'4-g«Dt.  154.  105:  a.  and  *. 
Pressing,' ;  requiring  Instant  aid :— s.  Pressing  business, 
exigecco:  Shakspcare  uses  it  for  extremity,  end;  in 
law,  a  writ  preparatory  to  an  outlawry,  made  out  aud 
proclaimed  by  un  officer  c«illed  the  E^gtnter, 

EaZ-i-gence,  Ej/-i-gen-cy,  /.  Demand,  want, 
nee<i ;  jiressing  necessity ;  sudden  occasion. 

El«'-i-p»-b!e,  a.   That  may  be  exacted. 

EXIGUOUS,  8g£-ig'-A-ti8.  154:  a.  Diminutive. 

Ej^-i-gu"-i-ty,  (Sck8'4-gu"-^tl\j,  84)  *.   Small- 

ness. 
EXILE,  Scks'-iU,  154:  «.  Banishment;  the  person 

banished. 
To  E^-iie,  V.  a.    To  banish.    The  accent  used  to  bo 

on  the  last  syllable,  and  in  poetry  must  often  still  bo 

pronounced  there. 
Ex-ile'-ment,  (ggz-IIc'-raent)  t.  Banishment. 
EXILE,  ^gz-ilt',  154:  a.  Small,  slender. 
Ejr-il'-i-ty,  92,  105  :  t.  Slendemess.  thinness. 
EXILITION,  «ck8'4-IT8h"-un,  154,  89:  *.  TTie 

set  of  leaping  or  springing  out 

EXIMIOUS,  5gx-Tfn'4-ii8,  154:  a.  Excellent 

EXINANITION,  «gz-Tn'-a-ni8h''-un,  154,89: 
f.  An  rmptving;  hence,  privation,  loss. 

7g  EXIST, '«gz-wt',  154  :  v.  n.  To  be,  to  live. 

Eovis'-tent,  a.  Having  or  possessing  being. 

Ejvis'-tence,  Ex-W-ten-cy,  »,  Sute  of  being;  con* 
tinued  being ;  duration ;  a  beine. 

Er'-i8-ten"-/ial,(-8h*5l,  147;  a.  Having  existence. 

EXIT,  ecks'-Tt,  154  : «.  Uterally.  he  goes  uut.— a  di- 
rection  used  in  play-books ;  hence,  a  departure ;  de- 
cease ;  a  way  or  passage.  Exeunt,  they  go  out  [Lat] 

EX  ITIA L,  Jfgz-Tsh'.^al,    \  1 54,  90 :  a.  Desiruc- 

EXITIOUS,  «gz-l8h'-'u8,/  tive  to  Ufe;  ftital. 

EXODUS,  ^cks'-^-dus,  154:  «.  Departure;  the 
book  of  Moses  which  describes  the  departure  from 

ExSLeTE,  gck8'4-lit«,  154  :  a.  Obsolete. 
EXOLVE,«gz-olv',  154,189:  r.a.   To  loose. 
Ejc'-O-tl/'-r/ON,  109,  89  :  #.    A  laxation  of  ner\-e. 
EXOMPHALOS,  «gz-6m'-fa-lw8,  154,  163, 

18:  s.    A  nivel  rupture. 
To  EXONERATE,  ^gz-on'-dr-iu,  154:  v,  a. 

To  unload,  to  disburthen. 
Ea^-Oll"-er-a'-tive,  105  :  a.    Freeing  IVom  a  charge 

or  burthen. 
Eijvon'-er-a"-/ion,  89  :  a.    The  act  of  exonerating. 
EXOPTABLE,  «gz-6p'-ta-bl,  154,  98,  101 :  «. 

Very  desirable ;  to  be  sought  for  with  eagerness. 
EXORABLE,  «cka'-A-r<3-bl,  154  :  a.    Moveable 

by  entreaty  ;  not  inexorable. 
EX:ORBlTANT,  «gz-or'-b^-tflnt,  154 :  a.    Lite- 
rally, dex>arting  from  an  orbit  or  usual  track ;  lieuce, 

enormous,  excessive. 
Eia>or'-bi-tant-ly,  ad.  Beyond  rule ;  excessively. 
Elop-or'-bi-tance,  Eor-or'- bi-tan-cy,  *.    Gross  de- 

viation ;  extravngant  demand ;  depravity. 
n  EXORCISE,  ^cks'-iwr-cui,  154,  38:  v.  a. 

To  abjure  Ity  some  holy  name  ;  to  drive  away  [spirits] 

by  certain  forms  of  abjuration;  to  purify  fh>m  devilish 

influeuce  by  religious  ceremonies. 
Ejc'-or-ci-ier,  (-zcr,  36)  t.  One  who  exorcises ;  also. 

called  au  Ei^-urdtL 
Ey-or-ci*m,  158  :  *.  The  form  of  abjuration,  or  the 

ceremony  used  in  exorcising. 

EXORDIUM,  «gz-or'-d?-um,  154:  #.  A  formal 

prefoce ;  the  proemial  part  of  a  composition. 
EJ>-ot'-d*-aI,  90:  a.     Introductory. 

EXORNATION,  Scks'-or-na'^-shun,  154,  89 1 
t.  Ornament,  decoration,  embellishment. 
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EXORTIVE,  «gi-oi'-tiv,  154, 103  :  a.   Rbing. 
EXOSSATED,  ^gi-fis'-sd-tScI,  154:  a.  Deprived 

of  bones. 

'Ex'oJ'*eoMt  (-SsV-'iis,  147)  a.   Bonelen. 

Ey-os-to''-ii«,  (*ck§'-68-to''-ci»,  154)  f.  An  un- 
natural  bony  protuberance. 

EXOTERIC,  «ck8'-A-t«r"-ick,  154,88:  a.  Ex- 
terior or  public,  u  distincoiahed  from  Esoteric ;  wbieh 

EXOTIC,  «(f«-6t'-ick,  154,  151,  88:  a.  and  «. 

Foreign,  not  produced  at  borne :~«.  A  fbreign  plant. 
EjT-ot'-t-cal,  a.  Exotic. 
To  EXPAND,gck8-pllnd',  154:  ».a.  and  it.  To 

spread,  to  lay  open  as  a  net  or  sheet:— «««.  To  open. 
Ex-panse',  153  :  «.  Wide  smooth  exteusiun. 
E^pan'-wve,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Of  power  to  expand. 
Ejr-pan'-w-bl^  101 :  «.  Capable  of  being  extended. 
Ej-pan'-M-bil"-i-ty,  84 :  *.  Capacity  of  expansion. 
Er-pan'-«ion,  (-shun,  147)  «.  The  act  of  expand- 
in:,'  ;  the  sUle  of  being  expanded :  extent;  space. 
EX-PA RTE,Jfck»-par'-tirj,  [Lat.]  a.  Proceeding 

only  from  one  part  or  side  of  a  matter  in  quevtion. 
To  EXPATIATE,  Sckg-pa'-shWu,  154,  90: 

0.  a.  To  range  at  large;  to  enlarge  upon  in  language. 
EiT-pa^-zi-a'-tor,  38 :  *.  One  who  enlarges  upon. 
To  EXPATRIATE,  »ck8-pa'-tri-iu,  154:  v.  a. 

To  banish  ttxm  one's  native  country. 
Ex-pa'-tri-a''-/ion,89:  $,  Banishment,  voluntarf  or 

compulsive. 
To  EXPECT,  Jteki-pfct',  154 :  v,  a.  To  look  for, 

to  apprehend ;  to  wait  for;  to  attend  the  coming. 
EJr-pecf-er,  36 :  t.   One  who  expects. 
E;r-pect'-anl,  a.  an4  *•    Expecting : — *.  One  who 

is  looking  irt  some  benefit. 
EjT-pect'-ance,  Ejp-pect'-an-qr>  '•  The  ad  of  ex- 
pecting ;  hope ;  something  expected. 
Ei-pec-ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  hoped  for. 
E«'-pec-ta''-/ion,  89:    *.    The  act  of  expecting; 

prospect  of  good  to  come ;  the  object  of  hope. 
7b  EXPECTORATE,  »ck»-p«ck'-tA-rAte,  154: 

p.  a.  and  n.  To  eject  from  the  breast  or  lungs:— Ma. 

To  eject  phlegm  or  other  matter. 
Ez^pec"-to-ra'-tive,  a.  Promoting  expectoration. 
E:r-pec'-to-ra''-/ton,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  discharging 

from  the  breast;  a  discharge  by  coughing. 
Ea^pec'-tO-iant,  o.  and  «.    Promoting  expectora- 
tion :— «.  A  medicine  to  produce  expectoration. 
EXPEDIENCE,  &c.— See  under  To  Expedite. 
To  EXPEDlTATE,Sck8'-p»d'-i-tAt*,  154 :  v.o. 

To  cut  out  the  balls  of  a  dog's  feet,  [Forest  law.] 
To  EXPEDITE,  ^ks'-pi-dlu,  154 :   r.  a. 

hasten  ;  to  facilitate :  to  despatch,  to  send  from. 
Ex'-pe-dite,  a.  Quick,  easy,  active;  light  armed. 
Ear'-pe-dite-ly,  ad»  Quickly,  readily. 
Ejt^-pe-di^''-fon,  89  :   «.    Haste,  speed,  activity; 

march  or  voyage  with  martial  intentions. 
Ey-pedi/"-soM8,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.   Speedy,  quickt 

soon  done;  nimble,  swift;  acting  wiUi  celerity. 
Eiy-pe-di/^'-iOKS-ly,  ad.  Speedily,  nimbly. 
Eor-ped'-i-tive,  92,  105  :  a.  Performitog  with  speed. 

[obs] 

To  Ejc-pr'-dj-atk,  r,  a.  To  expedite.  [Obs.] 
Ejvpe'-di-ent,  146 :  o.  Expeditions.  [Obs] 
Ex-pk/-di-kNT,  fl.  and  #.    Hastening,   urging  fbr- 
ward;  hence,  tending  to  promote  ftn  end ;  fit,  conveni- 
ent :— ».  That  which  helps  forward ;  mean!  to  an  end 
contrived  in  an  exigence,  a  shift. 
Eljr-pe'-di-ent-ljf,  «rf»  Fitly,  conveniently. 
Ex-pe'-d»-€nce,  Ear-pe'-di-en-cy,  *»  Primarily,  ex. 

pedition,  [Obs.,]  stdtableness  to  an  end,  fitness. 
7b  EXPEL,  «ckB-p«l',  154 :  r.  o.    To  drive  out; 
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Rjr-per-lrf,  36 :  «.    He  or  thai  vUA  npek. 
To  Ex-Pui.8B%  1 53 :  t^.  a.    TV>  expeL  [litOs  used.] 
Ex-puT-stve,  (-ctv,  105)  a.  Having  p(»w«rtoes|«L 
E.i^pur-fion,  r-shun,  147)  «.  TlieaetofezptUiiii; 

the  state  of  betng  exptUed. 
To  EXPEND,  ecks-p6nd',  154:  t».  a.  To  spend. 
E^pen'-di-/vre,  (-t&re,  147)  t.  Disbaraeaeat 
Ex-pensb',  1 53 :  t.   The  act  of  expending ;  UbU of 

expending;  coat,  charge;  that  which  is  expended. 
Ex-pense-ful,  117:  a.  ExpensiTO.  [Little  nssd.] 
Ex-penae'-Iess,  a.  Without  expmae. 
Eavpen'-aive,  C-cTt,  105)  a.  Given  to  expense,  n- 

travagant ;  reouiring  expense,  ooetly. 
Ej>peu'-sive-ljr,  aJ.  With  great  expense. 
Ex-pen'-Bi ve-ness,  f .    Addictk>n  to  expense ;  cost- 

liness. 

EXPERIENCE,  Ik^ka-pert'-l-Soct,  1S4, 43 :  i. 

Practice,  firequent  trial ;  knowledge  guned  by  pneticc. 
To  Eop-pe'-rt-euce,  v.  a.    To  try ;  to  know  by  pt»c- 

ttce. 
Ed>pe'-ri-enctfd,  (-^nst,  114,  143)  «.    SkilM; 

wise. 
E^pe'^ri-en-crr, «.  An  experimentalist 
Ex-pkr'-I-mknt,  129  :  f.    Trial,  somethmg  dose  is 

order  to  discover  un  uncertain  or  unknown  cfleet. 
To  Er-per^-t-ment,  v.  it.  and  a.    To  make  eipeii- 

ment:— ace.  [Little  used.]  To  try :  to  cxpcrietoSi 
E^per'*t-inent-^r,  t.  An  experimentalist 
Eyr-per^-<-men'-C«l,  «.    Piqrtaining  to,  btiltiipn, 

or  known  by  trial  or  experimmt. 
Ey-per-t-men^-tal-lf,  84:  ail.    ByexperiawBL 
Ey-pei^men^-Ud-bi,  ««    He  who  nakei  «xp«i- 

ments. 
Ejt-pbht',  a.  SkilAil  by  ptactiee  \  resdy,  detteieu. 
Ed'-perf-iy,  a4^.  In  a  akilM  ready  manner. 
Ex-pert'-ne9S,  t.  Skill.  i«BdineaB»  dexterity. 

To  EXPIATE,  «ck»'-p*-itt,  154,90:  r.a.  7^ 

annul  guilt  by  subsequent  acta  of  piety,  to  stow  ts: 

to  make  reparatwn  for;  to  avert  the  tbrsstsoT  ^• 

gies. 
Ejr''-pt^'-tor-y,  1 29  {  a.   Of  power  to  expUtc. 
Ed<-p>-a''-Abn,   89 :   «.    The  act  of  expisUng:  Hk 

means  of  expiating;  atonements  acts  toSTfrtptudi- 

gies. 
EXPILATION,  Sck8'-pT-la''-*hiin,  154, 6, 89: 

a.  A  stripping,  particularly  of  land,  by  wkidi  the  beii 

is  robbed. 

To  EXPIRE,  »ck8-pire',  154 :  v.  a.  and  ».  Jo 

breathe  out,  opposed  tolntpirt;  tocxhaie:— «••  To 

breathe  the  last,  to  die;  to  perish ;  to  ooae  tosaead; 

in  an  unusual  sense,  to  fly  out  with  a  blast 
Ejr-pi'-ra-bl^,  a.  That  may  come  to  an  end. 
Eo^-pt-ra^-fton,  105,  89  is.    The  act  of  pno*  p** 

air  from  the  lungs,  distinguished  from  lusfUi^> 

and  flrom  Kespiration.  which  inchides  botli;iJeatii; 

evaporation ;  vapour  {  cessation,  end. 
To  EXPLAIN,  Ick»-pl5\n',  v,  a.  and  n.  Ton 

pottnd.  to  illustrate:— «««.  To  grre expkinstioB*. 
Eiavplain'-^r,  36 :  *.    An  expositor.  »n  interjHetw 
Ejvplain'-n-bl^,  a.  That  can  be  explained. 
Ex-Pi.kr^-A-ton-Tf  129:  a-  Serring  to expWa- 
Ejr^-pla-na"-lion,  89:  *.  The  actofexplaiaisi;*'* 

sense  explained;  adjustment  of  a  difTerenoe. 
EXPLETORY,  «ck«'-pli-tor-y,  154,  129:  «. 

Filling  up ;  taking  un  room. 
Eor'-ple-tive,  a,  and  «.  Supplemental ;— *  A  eorf 

or  syllable  adding  nothing  to  the  swse. 
Ex-PLK'-r/ON,  89  :  #.    FuIIUment.  [Uttk  osed.3 

To  EXPLICATE,  Scks'-pl^-dlt*,  ».*  V^' 
to  unfold,  to  expand,  [lUtle  used  :J  to  expki*  toehsi 
E^-ph-ca-ble,  101 :  a.    Explainable. 
E*"-pli-ca'-tive,  105:  a.  Tending  to  expUio. 
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Ex'-pU-ca'-tor,  38 1  «.    An  axpotuder. 

Ey-pl^<a'-i•^-3r,  a.    BxpUcative. 

Ey-pli-ca'-^ibn^  89:  t.  The  aet  of  ezpUeatiDg; 
intcrpniatiaB.  cjcplaiMtloB. 

EjF-PLic'-iTy  (-plW-lt)  a.  UMraUjT)  unfcldfld; 
phia.  ekar.  not  merely  Saplied. 

Ei»plicM(-ljr,  mtL    In  an  ezpUelt  manner. 

Ex-plUMt-ness,  t.    The  atate  of  being  explicit. 

To  EXPLODE,  ^ckft-plod«',  154:  v.  m.  aod  a. 

To  bant  foftb  wUb  Tklence  and  noiae : — act.  To  decry 

or  Rjcet  with  nDi»{  to  drite  into  diacepute;  to  ery 

doe  a. 
Ex-plo'-d^r,  36 :  f.    Be  who  explodes ;  a  biaaer. 
Ewm/-»xvb,  (-ctf,  152,  105)  a.    Of  power  to 

ecjdode. 
£r-pl(/-fioD,  (-zh'uD,  151,  147)  «,    The  act  of 

opbdinf :  a  bwstSag  with  noiae;  andden  and  load 

udurgs. 

EXPLOIT,  Jckt-ploit',  154,29:  t.  ▲  deed  or 
•d.  bat  espedaUy  an  heroic  act;  an  aehievement 
Ita  relationt.  To  Kxplait,  Exploitable,  Exploiturr,  are 
obidcte. 

n  EXPLORE,  Ccks-plori',  154 :  v,  a.  To  atrotch 
or  fUaia  the  eyes  in  oropr  to  diiieoTer;  (originally,  to 
stnxa  the  Toice  or  ery  oat;)  to  learch  into;  to  try. 

Es-plore'-iiieot,  t.    Search :  trial.  [little  uaad.j 
E^lor'<-a*ter-jf,  92 :  a.    Searehing ,  examining. 
7*  Ex-PL(/-RATB,  47  :  v.  a.    To  explore.  [Oba,] 
Ey-plo-ra^'/ioil,  89 :  f.    8eareh,  examination. 
Ei^-plo-n'-tor,  38,  85 :  «.    One  who  explorea. 
EXPLOSION,  Ac— See  nnder  To  Exi^ode. 
EXPONENT,  ^ks-po'-n^ot,  154 :  #.  The  index 

ofa  power,  aa  the  6mvn  in  the  algebraic  expreaaion  at; 

•In,  that  which  indicataa  the  ratio  of  two  numbera,  as 

bring thdr  quotient:  thus  6  is  the  exponent  of  the 

nlioofaotoa. 
Ey.po.nen''-/iVil,  C-»h'51,  147)  90:  a.    Relating 

loao  exponent:  an  epithet  applied  to  certain  curves 

ia  the  ductrine  of  fluxions. 

r.  EXPORT,  fcks-po'urt,  154,  130,  147 :  v.  a, 

Tb  carry  oat  of  a  country,  generally  in  the  wny  of 

tnfie. 
Ex-p3rt^^,  36 :  #•  He  that  exports  commodities. 
Ex^-por'-to-blr,  a.    That  may  be  exported. 
Ee^'por-ta^-ZfOfi,    89 1    t.   The  act  or  practioo  of 

fxpeiting;  the  act  of  carrying  oat 
Ex'-PORT,  83 :  t.     Commodity  carried  abroad. 
T$  EXPOSE,  «ck»-pox«',  154,  137:  r.  a.    To 

by  open,  to  make  bare ;  to  lay  open  to  examination, 

eeasore.  or  ridicule;  to  place  in  danger;  to  cast  out  to 

efaaaee. 
Er-ptZ-arr,  (-xer,  36)  t.    One  who  exposes. 
E»-p</-*«re,  (-zh'oor,  147  J  *.  The  act  of  exposing ; 

Qw  itate  of  being  exposed ;  sttnatlon  as  to  sun  and  air. 

Er-Po«'-^T/VB,  (-poi'-i-tTr,  105)  a.  Explanatory. 
E'^poi'-Htor,  38  :  s.    An  explainer,  an  interpreter. 
Ex^pof'-i-tor-y,  a.    Explanatory. 
Ei'-po-ttl^'-ion,  89:  «.    Situation   as  to  sun  aod 

uri  explanation,  interpretation. 
E»-p</-«^,  («ck»-po'-riu.  [Fr.]  170)  #.  A  formal 

Rdtal  by  a  government  or  the  causes  and  motives  of 

itSKtl^ 

T»  Ex-poum/,  31 :  V.  a.    To  explain,  to  interpret 
Ei<-poaod'-er,  31 :  «.    An  explainer,  an  expositor. 

»•  EXPOSTULATE.  «ck»-p<Ss'-tA-lAu,  154: 
'•  a.  To  reason  earnestly;  (followed  by  with;)  to  re- 
■oaatnle  with  force  but  tViendUneaa.  iiome  old 
*>thors  use  this  verb  in  the  active  voice. 

E»-po«'-to-la'-tor,  38  :  *.  One  who  expostulates. 
^^H^-tO-la'-tor-y,  a.    Containing  expostulation. 
^poi^-tti-la''-/ion,  89:  t.   The  act  of  expostu. 
ktug ;  aacxpostalatory  oonvenatkm  or  diseoorse. 
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EXPOSURE,  To  EXPOUND,  &c.— See  onder 
To  Expose. 

To  EXPRESS,  ddu-pr^st',  154:  v.  a.  LiteraUy, 
to  press  or  squeeie  out ;  commonly,  to  ntter,  to  give 
out  in  words  j  to  represent  by  any  of  the  imitative 
arts;  to  denote. 

Ex-pressV  82:  a.  aod  «.  Plain,  given  in  direct 
terms;  exactly  resembling;  tent  paitbnlarly  i— t.  A 
messenger  sent  on  pnrpose ;  the  message  sent 

Ecr-presr-ly,  aeL    In  direct  terms. 

EU^pres'-ai-ble,  a.    That  may  be  oxprnawd. 

Ejvpres'-Mve,  105:  <r.  Serving  to  expreas  i  reprt* 
sentiog  with  feroe ;  having  the  power  of  otteraaeeu 

Ed>>prer-tave>lyt  ad.    In  an  eocprtaitve  manner, 

Ex-p  res'-M  ve>n«i8,  «.  The  quality  of  being  espreeaive. 

Ej>pre«'-tioD,  (•pr<th'-un,  147)  f.  The  aet  of 
expressing:  ntteranee;  representation (  a  phrase  or 
mode  of  speech ;  the  outwara  signs  which  make  known 
internal  Reeling,  and  affect  a  spectator  or  auditor  with 
correspondent  emotions. 

Ex-prei'-ture,  147:  «.    Expression.  [Shaks.] 

7b  EXPROBRATE,  «ck»'-prA-briu,  154 :  ».  a. 

To  impute  openly  with  blame;  to  upbraid. 
Ed>pro'-bra-tive,  105  :  a.    Upbraiding. 
Ej^-pro-bra''-/ioD,  89  :  «.    Reproachfhl  accusation. 

7b  EXPROPRIATE,  «ck»-pro'-prWt4,  154, 
90:  V.  A.  To  part  with  the  pn^rty  in;  to  give  np, 

EIr-pro'-pri-a"-/ibn,  89 :  «.    A  giving  mp. 

To  EXPUGN,«cka-puoe',  154,  157«  139;  r.  a. 
To  conquer,  to  take  by  asaanlt. 

Kx-puyn'-^T,  36 :  «.    A  snbduer. 

ELr-pug^-na-blr,  (-pug-ni-bl)  a.   That  may  be 

forced. 
Elr^-pug-na''-/ton,  89 :  t.    Conquest  by  aaaanlt 

EXPULSION,  EXPULSE,&c.— See  nnder  To 

Expel. 
To  EXPUNGE,  «ck»-puDge',  154:  v,  a.  To  blot 

out  as  with  a  pen ;  to  efface ;  to  annlhikto. 

Ex-PU3rc<-r/0N,  (-pungk'-shun,  158, 89)  t.  The 
act  of  expunging  or  effadng ;  abolition. 

7b  EXPURGATE,  ^cka-pur'-j^Att,  154:  v.  a. 

To  purge,  to  cleanse ;  to  remove  as  noxions ;  to  expnnga 

from  boiAs.    Milton  uses  Expurge. 
E^pur'>ga-tor,  t.    A  purifier;  anexpnnger. 
£j>pur^-ga-tor*jr,   a.    Calonlated  fi>r  purifying  or 

expunging. 
Eiy-pur-ga'^-Zton,  89:  t,  A  cleansing;  a  pnrifl- 

cation ;  an  oxpunction. 

EXQUISITE,gck»'-kw^zTt,  154, 188,151,105: 
a.  aud  s.  Literally,  sought  out  with  care;  hence, 
choice,  select ;  nice,  accurate ;  complete,  consummate: 
— s.  A  fop. 

Elx^-^vi-stte-ly,  atL    In  an  exquisite  manner. 

EIa/-^t«/-«ite-ne8S,  t.   Nicety  ;  perfection;  ncuteneas. 

Ex-Qtns'-/-T/VE,  92,  105:  a.    Curious.  [Obs.J 

EXSANGUIOUS,«ck8-fi2ng'-gw^u8, 154, 148, 
145. 130 :  a.   Destitute  of  blood  or  red  bkwd. 

To  EXSCIND,  5ck8-cTnd',  154  :  v,  a.  To  eat  off. 
7b  EXSCRIBE,  ^cks-«crib(',  v.  a,  To  write  out 
Ej/-acript,  81  :  «.    A  writing  out  a  copy. 

To  EXSICCATE,    «ck8-»Tc'-dlti,   154:    v.  a. 

Todrv. 
Ex«sic'-cant,  a.    Having  power  to  dry  np. 
Ej"-«ic'-ca-t've,  105:  o.  Exsioeating. 
Ey-slc-ca^-Zion,  89  :  *.  The  act  of  drying. 

EXSPUITION,  ^cks'-pi-Tsli^-un,  154,  89;  «. 
A  discharge  by  spitting. 

EXSUCCOUS,    ^ckB-tuc'-kut,  154,  120:   a. 

Destitute  of  juice,  dry. 
Ex-8Uc/-/ioD,  89 :  t .   The  act  of  inckinf  OQt 
EXSUOATION.—See  under  To  Eude. 
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EXSUFFLATION,  «cW-«uf-fl&''-8han,  89;  #. 
A  blast  from  beneath ;  a  kind  of  exorcism. 

EXSUFFOLATE,  ^ck^^uf-fi-lAtc,  154:  a. 
SwoIWd;  rmpty:  contemptible.  [Sh«kt.i 

To  EXSUSCITATE,  «ckMui'-«^-Utc,  154, 1 05 : 

V.  a.  To  route  up,  to  stir  up. 
E.r-gu8'-ci-ta"-/ion,  89 :  *.   A  stirring  up. 
EXTANT,  ^cks'-stant,    154 :  a.    Standing  out, 

standiDg  above  the  rest;  now  in  being;  not  lost 
EUZ-tan-cyi  t.   The  state  of  being  extant  [UnuswU.] 
Ey-TJNCK,  t.    Outward  existence.  [Unusual.] 
EXTATIC,  EXTASY,  &C.— See  Bcstacy. 

EXTEMPORE,  «cks-t#m'-pi-r^,  [Lat]  154, 
101 :  ad.    At  the  moment,  unpremeditately. 

Ej>tein'-po-ral,  a.    Extemporaneous. 

EjT-tem'-po-rol-ljr,  ad,    Extemporaneonslj. 

Ejr-tem'-po-ra''-ne-otf8,  90 ;  I  a.   Without  preme. 

Ea>tem'-po-ra-r^,  93,  105:  3  ditation;  arising  at 
once  fVom  tlie  occasiuu. 

Ex-tem'-po-ra''-ne-otf8-ljr»  \  ad.    In  an  eztompo- 

Ex-tem -po-ra-ri-ly,  I  raucous  manner. 

£lr-tem'-po-ri-ness,  #.  The  state  of  being  unprc' 
meditated. 

To  Er-tem'-po-rizc,  v,  n.  To  make  known  the 
thoughts  or  emotions  of  the  mind  by  means  not  pre- 
viously composed  or  arranged ;  to  disooune  without 
notes  or  written  composition. 

To  EXTEND,  ^ks-t^nd',  154:  v.  a.  and  it.  To 
stretch  out  in  any  direction ;  to  amplify,  opposed  to 
contract ;  to  diffuse ;  to  continue ;  to  increase ;  to  en. 
lai^ ;  to  impart;  to  value  lands  or  levv  on  them  by  ft 
writ  of  extent  :—nem.  To  reach  to  any  distance. 

Ej>ten'-drr,  «.    He  or  that  which  extends. 
Ej>ten'-di-blr,  101:  a.    Liable  to  be  extended. 
E.Y-TEn'-si-bls,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being  extended. 
Ejr-ten'-gf-ble-neu,  I  84 :    «.     The    capacity    of 
Ex-ten'-si-bil"-i-ty,  j  being  extended. 
£j>teD'-«ion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  The  act  of  extending ; 
the  state  of  being  extended;  space. 

Ex-teD'-8ive,  (-ctv,  105)  a.  Wide; largo; extensible. 
Eiavten'-8ive-ly,  ad.    Widely,  largely. 

E^-ten'-sive-nesii,  «.  Wideness;  diflhsiTeness ;  less 
properly,  extensibility. 

E^ir-ten'-sor,  t.    The  mnscle  that  extends  a  limb. 

Ks'ientf,  t.  Space  or  degree  to  which  anything  is 
extended ;  sixe,  compass ;  distribution }  a  writ  of  exe- 
cution to  the  sheriff  for  the  valuing  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments; sometimes  the  act  of  the  sheriff  upon  this 
writ;  sometimes  the  valuation  when  made. 

'/b  EXTENUATE,  «ck8-t«n'-A-ite,  154:  v.  a. 

Primarily,  to  make  thin  or  slender;  hence,  to  lessen; 

to  palliate. 
Ex-teo'-u-ate,  a.    Small,  thin. 
£x-ten'-u-a"-/ion,  89 :  s,  A  loss  of  plumpness;  the 

act  of  redudug  the  maffnitudo  of  (kults,  or  the  contrary 

of  aggravation ;  paHlaUon,  mitigation,  alleviation. 

Ex-ten^-u-a'-tor-y,  129, 105:  a.   Palliative. 

EXTERIOR,  «tk8-tert'-^r,  154,  43,  105,  38: 
a.  and  t.  Outward,  external,  not  intrinsic : — f .  (Often 
used  in  the  plural)  Outward  snr&ce  or 'parts;  ap. 
pearance. 

Ejvte'-ri-or-ly,  ad.    Outwardly.  [Shaks.] 

To  EXTERMINATE,  «cka-tcr'-iii^nite,  154, 
103 :  V.  a.  Literally,  to  drive  (Vom  its  limits  or  place ; 
hence,  to  abolish ;  to  root  up.  Our  old  authors  use 
Extet'mine. 

Er-ter"-lili-na'-tor,  #.    He  or  that  which  destroys. 

Er-ter"-mi-na'-tor-y,  a.  Consigning  to  destruction. 

Eijr-ter'-ini-na"-/wH,  89  :  «.  Dektruotion;  excision. 

EXTERNAL,  «ckf-ter'-nal,  154:  a.  and  *. 
Outward,  not  proceeding  ftara  itself,  the  opposite  to 
internal  i  having  the  outward  appearance :  olo  authors 


EXT 

used  Extern':— «.  (Often  used  in  the  plonl.)  Tlat 
which  is  outward;  tlie  outward  parts,  exterior  fara. 

E;r-ter'-nal-ly|  oJ.  Outwardly;  apparently. 

Ey-ter-naK'-t-ty,  <.  The  state  of  being  eztsmiL 

EXTERSION,  ^fck»4ei^-thuD,  154,  90;  t.  Tbe 

act  of  rubbing  or  wiping  out 
To  EXTIL,  dck*-«til',  154:  v,n,  Todiopfron. 
EbZ-tU-la^-Zion,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  fidling  in  dio|ii. 
To  EXTIMULATE,  &c— See  To  StimoUts. 
EXTINCT,  &C— See  in  the  ensohig  class. 
To  EXTINGUISH,Scka-tW-gifuh,  154,158, 

145 :  r.  a.  To  put  out,  to  quench;  to  suppress,  tods- 

stroy. 
Elr-t'tii'-giiish-rr,  36 :  c  He  or  that  whidi  extis- 

guishes,  particularly  a  oooical  cap  to  pot  out  a  candk. 
Ejr-tin'-g^ish-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  extingoisbed. 
Ex-tiil'-giiifth-nient,  «.  Extinction ;  abolUioo. 
Ex-tlyct',   a.    Extinguished ;    ended;   aboliibed. 

Some  old  authors  use  it  as  a  verb. 
Er-tiisc'-Zioo,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  quenching  ores- 

tingniihing:  destmctk>n,  suppression. 
7b  EXTIRPATE,  «ck»-ter'-pitt,  151,  81,35: 

ff.  a.  To  root  out;  to  destrov  whdly;  to  cut  oat  Oar 

old  authors  frequently  use  Extirp'. 
Ex-tir'-pa-tor,  38 :  <•  A  destroyer. 
Ex  tir'-po-bU,  a.  That  may  be  eradicated. 
Ear''-tir-pa''-/ion,  89:  t.  Destruction;  exdsioa. 

7b  EXTOL.  «ck«-t6l',   154:    ».  a.   To  raise  ia 

words  or  eulogy ;  to  praise,  to  magnify,  to  celebfste. 
Ebr-tol'-ler,  36 :  «.  A  praleer,  a  magnifier. 
EXTORSIVE.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

7b  EXTORT,  Scks-torlT,  154,  37 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  twist  out  of,  or  wrest  ftom ;  to  gain  by  riolescr. 
oppression,  or  other  injustice:— no.  To  prsctueet* 
tortion. 

Ej>tor'-ter,  36 :  t.  One  who  extorts. 

Ej^^tor'-ZioD,  89 :  t.  The  act  or  practice  of  extort- 
ing; ille^  compulsion ;  nnjust  overcharge. 

E^tor'-Zton-er,  f.  A  practiscr  of  extortion. 

E^tor'-/fon-ate,  a.  Unjustly  taking  more  than  doe. 

Er-tor'-ZiOMt,  (-sh'us,)  a.  Unjust  [Obs.j 

Ex-TO»'-i/VB,  (-ctv,  105)  a.  Serving  to  extort. 

Ej>-tol'-8t  ve-ly,  ad.  By  extortion. 

7b  EXTRACT,  «ck«-tr«ct',  154:  r.  a.  To  drsw 
out;  to  draw  out  by  chemicsil  operation;  to  take  oat 
of;  to  select  and  anitract  from  a  literary  aork. 

Rr-trac'-tor,  38 :  t.  He  or  tiiat  by  whkh  soy  ibioi 
is  extracted. 

ELr-trac'-tive,  105:  a,  and  t.  That  nuy  ^ 
extracted  >—t.  The  proximate  principle  of  vegetable 
extracts. 

ISjT-trad-tion,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  drawing  cot ;  it- 
rivatk>nfh>m  a  stock  or  (kmily,  birth;  thecbeiwcil 
operation  of  drawing  essences,  tinctures,  ftc:  toe 
algebraic  or  arithmetical  operation  of  getting  die  n» 
fkom  some  power  or  number. 

Ey-TRACT,  83:  #.  That  which  u  extracted;  « 
passage  from  a  book ;  an  abstract,  an  cpitoor :  >» 
essence,  a  tincture,  &c  drawn  from  a  sub*t»o«  oj 
chemical  operation }  anciently,  extrsctkitt. 

EXTRA-.  «ck8'-tr4,  154.  A  Utin  prepo«itk»« 
prefix  signifying  beyond  or  excess;  ss  Bxtia  ww, 
Extra-pay,  &e.  Besides  such  occasional  OMBpoands 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  estaUMOM 

Ey-TK^^O'-Dic/'-i^L,  (-j'oo-diih'-»ffl,  109,90}  a. 

Out  of  the  regular  oonrse  of  legal  prooedore. 
E;r'-tra-jii-dic"-»«l-ly,    ad.     In   an    extngadic»I 

manner. 
Ey-TR^-Miy-SION,  147 :  «.  A  sending  o"**"^ 
Ejk'-tim-1iun"-daw«,  t.  Beyond  tiie  material  worM. 
E\-TRA'-Nlfi-OC78,   90,  120:  a.   that  ia  witbo*  * 

beyond,  or  not  a  pari  of ;  foreign,  not  intrinsic. 
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Ex-nLfoy-i>MUR-r,(lckf-troT^-d^Dar-^,  126) 
c  tejvod  that  vbich  is  ordinary  or  oaoal;  more 
thaa  coaaoo.  eniaeBt,  remarkable. 

EyT-traor'-di-Dar  f-ljr,  ad.  Uncommooly. 

Ef-^nor'-dMMr-t-DeM, «.  Bemarkablenew. 

lif^nj-ri'MG^-cm-jii^  (-k^l,  161)  90:  ii. 
5gtwithiatlie  limits  of  any  parish. 

El-nuv'-ji-ailfT,  «.  and  «.  Literally,  wandering 
Wroad  Haiti ;  [Shaka.]  hence,  exceasire,  unreason- 
IM«;  incfnlar;  vild;  waateftil,  prodigal,  vainly  ex- 
ynmft>-i.  He  or  that  wbieh  is  ooufioed  to  no  geoenU 
r«k  lachuch  history,  BrntravagmMts  wen  certain 
foetal  cpisties  not  at  first  arranged  with  the  oUier 
woal  eoBsUtations,  bat  sabeeqoenily  inaerted  in  Uie 
Uny  of  the  eaaoo  law. 

Lr-traT'-«-gaDt-ljf,  ad.  In  an  extraragant  manner. 
Er-trav'-ff-gaDt-ness,  «.  Extravagance. 
tf\nf'-4Hgauce,  Ejr>trav'>a-gan-<^»  «.  A  wan- 

Mas;  «n««s;  wildnesa;  waste;  prodigal  expense. 
T»  Lr-tnw^'O'gAte,  v.  a.    To  wander  out  of  limiU. 

[Utitttsrd.] 
Ei-trtT'-a^'-/Mnj  89 :  t.  Excess. 

Ex-TtjiT''-j<-s&'-TKO,  a.   Forced  or  let  out  of  the 

FOFTMtscit. 

UHriT'-«-ta''-/ion,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  forcing  or 
Ktfesf  bciiix  farced  out  of  the  proper  vessels  or  ducts. 

Ei'.nu.TB^HfATB,  a.  Let  out  of  the  veins. 

Ei'-nu-TiR''-«iox,  (-ahuD,  147)  *.  The  state  of 
t»isf  tamed  or  thrown  out  [Little  used.] 

£XTR\UGHT,«cka-tri>Bf,  154,  162:  a.  Ex- 

frmftttt  [Oba.1 

EXTREME,'lclu-treroe',  154:  a.  and  #.  Ut- 
■at,luthrst:  greatest:  higliest  in  degree;  pressing; 
nfonsi,  strict: — #.  Utmost  point;  higliest  degree; 
otteattf :  in  the  plurml,  sudi  points  or  snch  things 
•f  Mj  kind  as  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  euch 
■tWr;  the  sabject  and  predicate  of  the  conclusion  in 
■•jBogisa. 

^UoDe^-ly,  ad.  In  the  utmost  degree. 

E^trt■l'•t-to,  92 :  #.  An  extreme ;  utmost  point  or 
T«t ;  aeecssity ;  emergency ;  violence;  rigour ;  dbtress. 

?•  EXTRICATE.  «ck«'-tr*H:Au,  154:  r.  a.  To 
Aictungfe;  to  disembarrass ;  to  free  from  perplexity. 

pj-tri^a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  extricated. 

£''-trh<a''./ibo,  89  :  s.  Disentanglement 

^TRINSIC  jccks-trin'-sick,  88 :  1   154:     ^ 

EXTRINSICAL,  Scka-trin'-ai-cai,  J  External. 
M*wd;Botintrinsie. 

'^^Hrin'tHoH-ly,  105  :  ad.  From  without. 

T»  EXTRUCT,  «cks-struct',  154:  r.  a.  To  bufld. 

^tnie'-tor,  38  :  «.  A  buUder ;  a  (kbricator. 

^^^^niC'-ZisD,  90  :  f.  A  stmeture,  a  building. 

7^  EXTRUDE,  «cka-trSSd',  154, 109 :  v.  a.  To 
'fcn«o«;  to  drive  oit 

^tnr'-flon,  (-xhuD,  147)  s.  A  thrusting  out ;  ex- 


154: 


a. 


SveOiai  out.  standing  out 
wHo'-berHiIlce, «.  A  protuberance. 

tXTlMESCENCE,  «ck«'-tA-m«i^-tdiia,  154: 
<•  A  ivdHni  out,  a  rising  up. 

EXUBERANT,  «gi-u'.Wr.ant,  154:  a.  Over 
kb«a4sot,  loxuriant;  plenteous  to  the  utmost 

E^ii'-ber-ant-ly,  ad.  Very  copiously. 

E'^'-ber-aDce,  Ej^u'-ber-an-cy,  *.  Overflowing 

y^''  Mp^oio^u  abundance;  overgrowth. 

n  EW-bcr-ate,  v.  a.  To  abound. 

^UCOOUS,  &c— See  Exsuccous. 

'•EXUDE,  Icks-sudc',  v.  n,  and  a.  To  pass  or 
w*  oat  of  a  Uvinx  bodjr  through  tlw  porps,  to  issue  by 
*'^5— W.  To  mseharge  by  the  pores ;  to  disctiarge 
M  ft««  a  plant  by  indtiona. 

'•  LiHT-date,  r.  n.  and  a.  To  exude. 


EjE^a-da"-/iAO,  89:  f.    A  discharge  by   swrat;   a 

discharge  from  any  substance  as  by  sweat 
To  EXULCERATE,  «gz-ul'<«r-ite,  154 :  r.  a. 

and  a.  To  cause  an  ulcer;  to  fret: — aea.  To  bec<mie 

ulcerous. 
Elr-ol^'-cer'a'-tor-jr,  a.  Cansittg  ulcers. 
£j>ur-cer-a''*/*on,  89 :  s.  The  beginning  of  an  ero- 

sion  which  ftirms  an  ulcer;  exacerbatiou ;  corrosion. 
To  EXULT,  dgz-ult',    154:  V.  n.  Properly,   to 

leap  for  Joy ;  hence,  to  niJoice  in  tritunph,  to  rtjoice 

exceedingly. 
E^-uK-tant,  a.   Rejoicing,  triumphing. 
Eor-uK-tance,  «.  Transport,  triumph.  [Little  used.] 
Ej/-ul-ta''-/i'>n,  89 :  «.  Joy,  triumphant  delight 
KXUNDATION,  )Scka'.un-da''-8hun,  154,  89: 

t.  Overflowing  abundance.    To  Exundate,  (to  over- 
flow.) is  not  in  use. 
To  EXUPERATE,  §cks-«u'-p€r-itt,  154  :  v.  a. 

To  surmount  It  should  be  Ex- soperate.  [Not  !n  use] 
E>r-u^»per-once,  9.  That  which  surmounts ;  excess. 
EXUSTION,   «gx-U8t'-yun,    cvUoq.    ftgz-ust'- 

cbun,  154,  146,147:  «.  The  act  of  burning  up; 

consumption  by  fire. 

EXUVl^,  «gz-u'-v^it,  154, 103 :  [Lat.]  *. pL 
Whatever  is  put  off'  or  shed,  and  left;  the  cast  skin  ur 
shells  of  animals ;  the  spoils  or  remains  of  natural 
olijects  deposited  at  some  great  change  in  the  earth. 

EYAS,  ?-2s,  106 :  t.  and  a.  A  young  hawk  just 
taken  ftt>m  the  nest: — adj.  Unfledged. 

Ey^-as-mus'-ket,  9,  A  young  uufledged  sparrow- 
hawk,  called  in  Italian  Uutchelto.  [SU&ks.] 

EYE,  T,  5,  106  :  t.  (The  plural  used  lo  be  Eyne. 
( ine,)  but  it  is  DOW  regular.)  The  organ  of  vision  ; 
power  of  perceotion ;  aspect,  r^ard ;  notice,  obsrr- 
vation;  sight,  view;  tliat  which  is  formed  as  an  eyu; 
a  small  perforation  :  a  smnll  loop  or  catch  to  receive 
a  hook ;  a  small  shade  nf  colour :  with  a  diffcn^ut 
et}'mology,  it  was  used  to  signify  a  brood. 

To  Eife,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  watch ;  to  keep  in  view; 
togniejon:— SM.  [Obs.]  To  appear;  toshow. 

B$eAf  (id')  a.  Having  eyes. 

Et^'tTf  36  :  9.  One  who  eyes. 

^ye'-less,  a.  Without  eyes. 

^jre'-let,  9.  A  hole  to  let  in  light;  a  perforation. 

EgV-iaA,  (TU'-y^^d,  146)  «.  An  ogling  glance. 

£jfe'-ball,  (-b4«l,  112)  9.  The  apple  of  the  eye. 

Eye^-htighif  (-britt,  139)  #.  The  plant  euphrasy. 

J^j^-brow,  t.  The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye. 

^jf/-lash,  9,  One  of  the  hairs  that  edge  the  eyo* 

^ye'-lid,  t.  The  membrane  ^t  closes  the  eye. 

^ye'-ser-vice,  «.  Service  compelled  by  Inspection. 

£jfe'-shot,  9,  A  si^t.  a  transient  view. 

Ey^-tight,  (-site,  139)  t.  Sight  of  the  eye. 

Eife^-aore,  9.  Something  offensivo  to  sight 

Ey/-iOOtk,  9.  The  tooth  under  the  eye. 

g^  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Bytf-glatt^ 
Bp^-drop,  (a  tear,)  Eut^-tulve,  Eye'-tervnmt,  Eye'- 
guukce,  By^. stone,  (uira  to  extract  substances  from 
under  the  eye-lid,)  Bytf-spottod,  Ey^'ttring,mnA  Bytf. 
wink. 

EYRE=:ravr,  100,  189:  «.  UteraUy.  a  journey  or 
circuit;  hence,  justices  in  eyre  were  judges  Itinerant ; 
the  court  of  justices  itinerant 

EYRY,  e'-rfi»ert'-r^  103|  13:  f.  An  »rie. 


F. 


F  is  the  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet  Its  sound  is  the 
65th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  As  an  abbre- 
viation, it  stands  for  Fellow,  or  for  FnUemitatis;  as 

1W  sign  =  b  wsd  ^ftsr  modes  of  spsltiag  that  bavo  ao  iixsgalatlty  of  sooad. 

^^MSBMii/i;  mttb-uD,  t.  €,  mmion,  165 :  vixh-un,  t.  f.  vi9im^  165 :  (j^io,  166 :  ft^o,  166. 


FAC 


FAG 


F.R^  Folknrof  Uu  Royal  Sockty«  or  Fr^erniUtis 
BegiB  Social. 

FA^fi,  23:  f .  A  tylUble  lued  by  •ingeri.^Se*  Do. 
Fa'-bur-deo>  114:  t.  An  old  name  for  a  aort  of 

coanWrpoint. 
FABACE0U8,  fa-ba'-th'us,  90 :  a.  Ukeabean. 

FABIAN,  fa'-bi-an,  90  :  a.  Wlih  th«deUy  or  art 
of  Pabias.  who  conquered  Hannibal  by  avoiding  battle. 

FABLE,  fa'-bl,  101:  f.  A  feigned  story  to  enforce 
tome  moral  precept;  a  fletion;  the  contexture  of 
erenU  that  cooititute  a  poem ;  an  idle  story;  a  lie. 

To  Fa'-bi«,  V,  fv.  and  a.  To  feign :  to  writo  fietioni ; 
to  tell  falsehood!  :^oce.  To  feign,  to  tell  febely. 

Fa'-bled>  a.  Feigned  ;  celebrated  in  febles. 

Fa'-bler,  (-birr,  36)  t.  One  who  tells  or  write* 
fictions. 

FAB^-u-Lors,  92,  120:  a.  Feigned;  fUU  of  ikblcs. 

Fab'-u-Ioai8*ly,  ad*  In  a  fehulons  manner. 

Fab'-u-loMS-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  beiug  febolous. 

Fab'-u-lo«"-i-tjry  '•  Fulness  of  stories.  [Unusual.] 

To  Fab'-u-lite,  v,  a.  To  invent  or  relate  fkbles. 

Fab'-u-list,  t.  A  writer  of  fables. 

FABRlC=:rfa'-brick,  92  :  «.  A  structure,  an  edi. 
ficc;  a  system  ;  a  manufacture,  particularly  cloth. 
The  verb  To  Fabric  is  used  only  by  old  writers. 

7b  Fab'-bj-catb,  92 :  r.  a.  To  build,  to  constnici ; 
to  forge,  to  devise  falsely. 

Fab"-ri-ca'-tor,  38 ;  «.  One  who  febricates. 

Fab'-ri-ca''-/ioo,  89  :  s.  The  act  of  building ;  con- 
struction: a  forgery ;  a  falsehood. 

PAn'-Rn.B,  (filZ-rtl,  105)  a.  Belonging  to  •  work, 
man  in  wood,  stone,  or  iron. 

FABULOUS,  &C.— See  under  Fable. 

FACADE.~Seo  in  the  next  class. 

FACEsfact,  «.  Generally,  the  surfece,  or  that  which 
preaenU  iUelf  first  to  the  spectator;  the  visage,  the 
countenanoe;  appearance,  presence,  sight ;  confldence, 
boldness ;  a  distorted  form  of  the  fece. 

To  Face,  r.  it.  and  a.  To  turn  the  fece  in  front;  to 
carry  a  felse  appearance :—4IC^  To  meet  in  front;  to 
oppose  with  confidence  }  to  oppose  with  impudence : 
to  stand  opposite  to;  to  cover  with  an  additional 
superficies ;  to  turn  up  a  garment  so  that  the  parts  in 
front  are  distinguished  by  some  difference,  as  or  colour. 

Fa'-cing,  «.  An  ornamental  covering  ;  a  covering* 

Face'-less,  a.  Without  a  face. 

S9*  Among  the  compounds  are  Fac^-paintcr,  (on  artist ;) 
Fae^ptMtt'ng ;  and  Faaf -cloth,  (laid  over  the  face  of 
a  corpse.) 

Fac/^t,  (fast'-jSt)  «.  A  imall  surliw»,  as  one  of 
those  on  a  diamond. 

Fa'-c14L,  (fa'-8h*al,  90)  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fboe. 
The  facial  angle  is  an  angle  that  measures  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  forehead. 

Fj-^^de',  (f^-sld',  [Fr.]  170)  i.   The  front  of  a 

building. 
FACETE,  ftc— See  in  the  next  class. 

FACETIOUS,  fa-ce'-sh'iis,  90:  a.  Merry, 
sportive,  jocular;  sprightly  with  wit  and  good  humour. 

Fa-ce'*/ioiia-ly,  atL  Merrily,  jocularly. 

Fa-ce'-Ziova-ness,  «.  Good-humoured  wiL 

F^^-CKT*',  a.  Fa-cete'-ly,  ad,  Fa-cete'-ness,  «. 
These  are  the  same  as  the  preceding,  but  obsolete. 

F^-ck'- TJ- Ji,  (-shWc,  147)  *.  p/.  Witliciams.  [Lat.] 

FACIAL. — See  under  Face. 

FACILE,  fass'-il,  94,  105  :  a.  Easy,  not  dUBcult ; 
easily  surmountnble ;  easy  of  access ;  easily  persuaded. 

Fa-cii'-i-ty,  84,  92  :  t.  The  quality  of  being  facUe, 
dexterity;  vicionv  ductility ;  affability:  in  the  plural, 
the  means  by  which  performance  is  rendered  easy. 

7b  Fa-cil''i-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  easy. 

Fa-cil'-i-ta^-Z/on,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  making  easy. 

FACINOROU8,fa-ciD'.&-rug,a.  120 :  Atrociously 


wicked.    In  Shoks.  by  aoone  nistake  it  ii  ipdU 
Jtidneriout. 
Fa-ciD'-o-rot/s-netSi «.  Atrocioat  wickcdam. 

FACSIMILE,  ffck-8W44^  101 :  i.  TW 
which  is  made  esMtly  like  { an  axaet  topy  as •( kid- 
writing.  [Lat.] 

Fao-t(/-tuin,  t.  A  doer  of  «U  work;  absady  defsty. 

Fa'-oit,  [Lat  verb.]  Made  or  executed  thiimrL 

FACT»r&Ct,  f.  (See  the  prevk>ia  dsss.)  TWskieh 
is  donei  thai  which  Is;  act,  dsed;  ersatt  mfty, 
truUi.  V 

FACTION,  flUdt'-shuD,  89 :  «.  (See  Iks  tnfriif 
classes.)  A  concerted  power  or  pvty  Ids  ilsle  in- 
tension, disoord,  tnmnlt. 

Fac'-/ion-<ir-y,  «.  A  frctionist  [Shsks-] 

Fac'-ZioO-itt,  «.  One  who  nionotes  fi^tiw. 

FAc'-rioP»,  (-sh*Ui,  147)  a,  GiTcn  or  pertaialsf 
tofketion. 

Fac'-/iows-1y,  «id.   In  a  faetious  manner. 

FacZ-ZtouB-oess,  t.  Inclination  to  Cutko. 

FACTITIOUS,  &c.— See  in  the  ensidogrkM. 

FACTOR^fack'-tor,  38 :  «.  (See  ths  fenrni 
classes. )  Orisinally,  one  who  makes  or  pnfimi;  tt 
present,  one  who  acts  for  a  merchant,  sn  sfent;  est 
of  the  two  numbers  which  jobtly  effect  the  prodict  it 
multiplication. 

Fac'-tor-affe>  99 :  «.  Allowance  to  a  fbeior. 

Fac'-tor-tmp,  t.  Business  of  a  fiictor;  a  fseksT. 

Fa(/-tor-y,  t.  A  honae  or  residence  of  frclon. 

FacZ-tor-F,  t.  A  numufketory. 

Fac/.tivQ.  (I.  BfalOng :  Fa(/-ture,  s.  Actofaakiii. 
lObs,] 

Fac-tU'-win,  (-tuh'-ua,  147)  n.  Msdsbjutlt 
distinetion  to  nude  by  nature,  artifleiaL 

8^  See  Factotum,  under  Faosimile. 

FACULTY,  fSck'-ul-O*.  105 :  i.  (Co.p««iD 
the  foregoing  classes  f^m  FacHt  inclasive-)  A  po**' 
of  mind  or  body;  abiUty:  IkdUtv,  dexterihr.  kswl: 
personal  quality;  efficacr;  official  aatfaontj;  pn^' 
kge;  the  masters  and  professors  consUtutinf  sdi»p|ii^ 
ment  of  the  soienoes  in  a  university;  Uis  iwwi 
constituting  a  scientific  profession,  or  a  bnacs  or oce. 
distinctively,  the  professors  of  medieiae. 

FACUNDITY,  fa-cfin'-di-tl^  «.  H«l«w» 

Fac'-uod,  94 :  a.  Eloquent. 

To  FADDLE,  (Xd'-dl,  101:  r.Ji.  Totiili. 

To  FADE^fidc  v,  n.  and  «.  To  k>ss  lsit»;  «• 
lose  distinctness  or  eotonr ;  to  tose  rtwB|tJi «"««[; 
to  decay ;  to  wither;  to  die  away  gradnaBy  ;»«>«*;• 
to  be  transient .— «rf.  To  canse  to  wither;  lo  «e^ 
of  vigour.  . 

Fa'-dingf,  a.  Thatfkdes.  Shenstoae  Hsu  " "V- 

Fa'-dinff-nen,  t.  Liability  to  fode. 

To  FA  DGE=f«dge,  r. «.  To  suit ;  to  s|i«t»»r*"' 
to  answer  the  purpose.  [Oba.  or  vulgar.] 

FifiCES,  f  e'-c^a,  [Latl  169 :  «vJPf?^' 

appropriately,  excrement;  aeftlings  ortwiy||^ 
Faj'-cal,  or  Fe'-cal,  a.  Relating  to  ewrsmw- 
Fec'-u-lent,  92 :  e.    Foul,  dreggy,  eieie*-*** 
Fec'-u-lence,  Fec'-u-len^, ».  Mnddiaesi;q"*»T 
of  abounding  with  sediment;  lees,  *****"'*^j^ 
Fec'-u-la,  «.  Pulverulent  mattor  obtained  **^^ 
by  breaking  down  Che  lexture.  wasbinfc  wj  ^ 
deuce,   (this  is  also  called  Fec'-ulum;)  W  P^ 
matter  of  plants ;  starch  or  fisrina. 

FAERY.— See  under  Fairy. 

To  FACn=fag,   v.ii.  anda.   To  gwr  e»n»  * 

drudge  '.—ace.  To  beat ;  to  compel  to  ^"**Vv    ^k  ] 
Fag,  #.  A  dnrfge.  [Words  need  only  in  Uam^ 
FAGaAg,  *.  A  knot  or  excrescence  in  cWk-    ^ 
Fag-ends  *.    The  end  of  a  web  of  cloifc:»» 

twisted  end  of  a  rope;  the  end  oe  m«»« ?^ 

thing. 


Tb«  tcbonM  nittre,  and  Um  prtoctplcs  to  which  the  aeaahers  r«Cnr»prsesds  tlw  DWloasrr. 

Foweht  ffitt'-wA^:  chtiZ-man:  pd-pi':  itw:  g^:  j'OB,  i.#.>««^  55:  «,i,v*^  **** 
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FAGOTa-fXg'^t,  18:  f.  A  bimdle  of  tUcks  botrad 
tofrthcr;  ten  properly,  a  stick  ftom  a  fngot;  a  person 
birrd  to  appear  at  the  muster  of  a  oompany. 

To  Fag'-ot,  V,  a.  To  tie  up,  to  bundle  together. 

7>  FAIL=fa\l,  r.  n,  and  a.  To  be  deficient,  to  UU 
fhoct:  to  be  extinct;  to  perish;  to  die;  to  sink;  to 
laofoisb ;  to  miss  or  miscarry : — act.  To  desert ;  not  to 
eoBtiane  to  assist  or  supply;  to  neglect ;  to  omit ;  to  be 
vtBtiDg  to;  aad.  in  old  anthors,  to  deceive. 

Fill,  t.  OmiasioDi  leaa  frequently,  defloianee;  death. 

Fail'-«Dce,  s.  FaUing ;  iUlnie.  [Obe.] 

Faif*iDg,  »,  Decay;  deficiency;  imperlbction  ;  lapse. 
It  often  occurs  in  the  plaraL 

Faii^r^  s,  Deflcienee,  cessation ;  omiation,  non< 
prrformance ;  insolvency ;  a  lapse ;  a  fkult. 

FAlNsfMl),  a,  and  ad.  Originally,  glad,  pleased; 
appiopriitely,  glad  in  taking  a  certain  course  under 
arcnsstancps  of  neccMity  to  take  that  or  worse: — 
tiv.  Gladly,  desirously. 

To  Faia,  v.  a.  To  desire  fondly.  [Obs.] 

FAlNT=favnt,  a.  Languid,  Iteeble ;  not  bright,  not 
Tixid;  not  loud;  tiraorous;  dejected;  not  Tigorons. 
k»  a  tabstaatire  nlural,  Faints,  it  signifles  the  weaker 
pirt  of  liqnors  alter  the  stiDog  is  taken  off  by  distil- 
Uika. 

ToFaiot,  r.  n,  and  a.  To  decay,  to  waste  away 
qoiekly:  tc  disappear;  to  sink  motionless  and  sense- 
W*a;  to  decline  in  force  or  couragu ;  to  sink  into  dejec- 
tkio:-flrt.  [Little  used]  To  deject,  to  weaken. 

Famtf-ly,  ad.  Feebly,  languidly,  not  in  bright  co- 
loors,  vithont  force  or  strength ;  timorously. 

raint'-oen,  a.  The  state  of  befog  fkint. 

Paint'-ui  J,  #.  A  swoon,  syncope. 

Faint'-ish,  a.  Slightly  ikint. 

Ptinl^Hah-Desi,  g.  The  state  of  being  fkintish. 

FaiDl^*IiDg,  a.  Feebleminded,  timorous.  [Ludicrous.] 

Fain'^y,  a.  Faint,  weak,  languid.  [Dryden.] 

Faint-henrt'-ed,  (-hart'-«d,  131)  a.  Cowardly. 

FaiDt-hwrt'-«d  ly,  ad.  Timorously. 

Faiot-h«Brt'-cd-ne8«,  *.  Cowardice. 

FAIRasfixrefarc,  41 :  «r.  ad.  and  *.  Clear,  free 
ftto  ipots ;  clear,  firee  ttom  feculence ;  clear,  not  orer- 
«*;  eteir,  so  as  to  be  easily  discernible  or  intelliiri- 
^l^tj^r.  in  figurative  reuses  allied  to  any  of  the 
^l^mg :  unstained ;  white;  beantifhl ;  unobstructed ; 
g^wnng direct ;  prosperous;  honest,  equitable;  civil; 
*«»l;Vv We  ••—«<'''•  Openly,  frankly }  comploisani- 
|7 ;  emitably ;  happily ;  on  good  terms :  To  buljkir»  to 
Tx^^'"''  ^Ibptically*  a  foir  woman;  a  woman: 
'M  Fair. the  temale  sex;  among  old  authorSf  ikimess 

p*WB«d  both  to  things  and  perscns. 

'a»f-Iy,  ad.  Without  blots;  not  foully;  beanliftiUy; 
to^ly ;  honestly ;  openly ;  reasonably ;  completely. 

'*ir-ne8s,  a.  The  quality  of  being  lair;  cleaniesa* 
■MtfaoiiMas;  beauty ;  honesty;  candour. 

J.**J  •«PO-k«l,  U4  :  «.  Wand  and  civil  in  address. 

tAIR=(axj_f5r^  #.  A  stated  market,  generally 
"2^'  <*  lotge  retort,  often  supplying  shows  and 
o^sorasements  as  well  as  merchandise. 

'air'-iug,  f,  A  prcseat  made  at  fair  time. 

'}^^Y,  fart'4i,  41,  io.'i:  «,  and  a.  One  of  the 
fminaUTe  aerial  beings  in  human  shape  that,  aceordp 
™«J«  the  auperstitwn  of  our  forefathers,  had  certain 
p"?  o^et  mankind,  which  they  often  exercised  for 
■Mchief,  bnt  in  general  with  more  of  humour  than  of 
■!«*?»»ty;  an  enchantress  :—(U<f.  Belonging  to  furies; 
Sjven  by  fairies.  .f  "»    » 

Flit*. 

Fi'. 


"^"•tone,  a.  A  stone  found  in  gravel  pits. 


-"■y,  134 :  a.  and  a.  Fairy. 
J»!.  !:«.  A«yry;anelf. 

K»K  ?'^^'^»  *•  Originally,  persuasion,  and  hence 
^wttnist.  confidence ;  tlie  trust  In  God  which  pre- 
J**- •««»l»«»w.  follows,  or  identifies  with  belief  In 
»« trnth  of  scriptural  revelatieii:  trust  in  Christ  as  a 
'*"*«to»  and  atoner ;  belief  according  to  the  particular 


FAL 

views  of  some  one  danoroination  of  ChiistiaBa  j  the 
tenets  held,  or  things  to  be  believed ;  fidelity;  social 
confidence;   honour;   sincerity;   honesty}    veracity^ 
promise  given :— the  word  is  sometimes  used  inteijec> 
Uonally.  to  signify  on  my  faith,  or  m  (r«M. 
FaiMrd,  114:  a.  Believed,  credited.  [Shaks.] 
FaiM'-ful,  117:  a.    Having  trust ;  firmly  adhering ; 
firm  in  religious  belief;  true  to  a  pledge  or  compact 
made  or  understood;  loyal;  constant;  upright;  with- 
out fraud ;  worthy  of  beUei;  true. 
FaitA'-fiiUljr,  ad,  in  a  fiuthfhl  manner. 

Fai/A'-ftf I-neia,  a.   Honesty,  Teraeity ;  adbennce  to 
duty  J  loyalty, 

Fai/A'-leM,  a.   Destitute  of  fkith ;  naconverted ;  per- 
fidious ;  disloyal ;  not  true  to  duty. 
Fai/V-lesa-nesa,  #.  The  quality  of  being  Ikithkas. 
Fay.  *.  Faith.  [Spenser.] 

FAITOUR,  fa\'-tor,  131 :  a.    A  rogue.  [Obs.] 
FAKE— fake,  #.  A  turn  of  a  cable.  [Sea-term.] 
FAKIR=fa'-ker,  36 ;  a.    A  sort  of  derviae  or  Ma. 
hometan  mook. 

FALCIFORM,  fSl'-ci-f4wrm,  142,  38:  a.    In 

the  shape  of  a  sickle. 
Fal'-ca-ted,  a.  Bent  like  a  skjkle.  hooked. 
Fal-ca'-/ion,  142,  89 :  a.  Crookedness. 
Fal-cadb',  142 :  a.  The  action  of  a  horse  by  which 

he  hendt  or  comes  on  his  haunches  in  making  a  stop 

or  half  stop  when  he  curvets  quickly. 

F^l'-ch/on,  (f4wl'-chun,  112, 146, 18)  «.  A  short 
crooked  swora.  a  soymitar ;  a  sword. 

FALCON,  rtv»'-kn,   112,  114,  116;  a.    A  hawk 

trained  for  sporting;  a  sort  of  cannon. 
Fa/'-con-er,  a.  One  who  sports  with,  or  trains  hawks. 

Fa/-Con-ry,  #.  The  art  of  training  and  sporting  with 
hawks. 

Fal'-co-net,  (fal'-cA-nSt,  142)  #.  A  sort  of  ord- 
nance. 

FALDAGE,  ftM>l'-dige,  1 12 :  a.  A  privilege  which 
anciently  several  lords  reserved  of  setting  up  folds  for 
sheep  in  any  fields  within  their  manors,  the  better  to 
manure  them. 

Fald'-fee,  a.  A  oompoaition  for  foldage. 

FALDING,  ftr»l'-dtng,  112:  a.    A  coarse  doth. 

FALDSTOOL,  ftvald'-stool,  112:  a.  Literally,  a 
folding  stool ;  a  stool  for  the  king  to  kneel  on  at  his 
coronation ;  the  chair  of  a  bishop  within  the  altar. 

FALERNIAN,  fd-ler'-ni-an,  105:  a.  Wine  mode 

at  Falemns  in  Italy,  often  mentioned  by  Horace. 
To  FALL,  fi»l,  112 :1  v.n.  and  a.  To  drop ;  to 
I  FsLL=fSn,  155:  >  eome  down  as  through  a 
Fat.lbn,  froln,  114:  j  natural  cause ;  to  come  to 
the  earth;  to  pass  as  fh>m  a  higher  to  a  lower  state, 
to  descend  j  to  sink  after  rising :  hence,  to  apostatise ; 
to  die ;  to  sink  into  diarepute ;  to  decline ;  to  decrease 
in  value;  to  ebb;  to  light  upon,  to  befal,  to  happen,  to 
become ;  to  come  to  as  a  portion,  allotment,  or  proper- 
ty: 7o  Fali  away,  to  grow  lean;  to  recede  fVom  alle- 
giance ;  to  sink  into  sin  :  To  Fall  from,  to  revolt  from : 
2>  Fail  in,  to  concur  with,  to  yiekl  to;  to  form  into 
rank:  To  Fall  ^2^.  to  be  broken,  to  perish ;  to  revolt : 
To  FiiU  on  or  upon,  to  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thing ; 
to  attack;  To  Fait  over,  to  revolt:  To  Fall  ont,  to 
quarrel ;  to  happen:  7o  Fhll  to,  to  begin  eagerly  as  to 
eat ;  to  go  over  to :  7o  Fall  under,  to  be  subject  to ;  to 
be  ranged  with>— acf.  [scarcely  proper]  To  let  fall; 
to  lower. 

Fall,  a.  The  act  of  foiling ;  overthrow ;  destraetfon  ; 

downfal ;  cadence ;  cataract ;  the  time  when  the  kavea 

foil ;  anciently,  a  sort  of  veiL 
Fall'-n',  36:  a.  One  who  fiOls. 
FaH'-ing-sick^-ness,  a.  The  epUepsy. 
FALLACIOUS,  fSI-la'-sh'us,  142,  90 :  a.    De- 


ceptive,  misleading ;  moeiung  expectation ;  sopbisUcaL 
Fal-la'-doir»-Iy,  ad,  in  a  lUlacioua  nuumer. 
Tbs  ftiga  :=  is  UMd  aAer  modes  oT^MllIng  that  have  no  irrtgulsrlty  of  sound. 

f>>-iommti:  mbh-uD,  i.  e,  mittion,  165 :  vuh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  ^n,  166 :  fbiSn,  166. 
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Fal-la'-ciova-ness,  t.  Tendency  to  deceive. 

Fal'-Ia-cy,  98,  1 05  :  t.  Deceptive  or  ftilse  appear- 
•nee ;  a  sophiim.  or  mode  of  arguing  which  ap|)«ars 
to  be  decisive  of  the  question  when  in  truth  it  is  not. 

Fai/-l/-bi.£)  10  L  :  a.  Liable  to  error. 

Fal'-li-bil''-i-ty,  s.  Liability  to  error. 

FALLOPIAN,  fSI-lo'-pi-an,  105:  a.  DiMovered 
by  Failopio,  applied  to  two  ducts  oi  tubes  (rom  the 
womb. 

FALLOW,  fll'-lA,  142, 125:  a.  and  *.  Originally. 

fkiling  in  colour,  and  hence,  withering,  unoccupied ; 

pale  red.  pale  yellow ;  not  tilled,  but  left  to  rest  after  a 

year  or  more  of  tillage ;  left  unsown  after  ploughing : 

— *.  Fallow  ground. 
To  Fal'-loM^,  V.  II.  and  a.  To  fkde,  to  grow  yeUow  : 

[Obs. ]—acf.  To  plough  in  wder  to  plough  again  at  a 

future  season. 
Fal'-loMvness,  «.  The  state  of  being  fiUlow. 

FALSE,  f^^ula,  112,  153  :  a,  and  ad,  (Compare 
Fallacious,  &c.)  Tliat  agrees  not  with  what  is  thought, 
morally  untrue :  that  agrees  not  with  what  it,  phy^* 
cally  untrue:  hence,  dishonest}  treacherous;  un* 
faithftil;  hypocritical:  hence,  counterfeit,  unreal; 
succedaneoiM ;  not  genuine ;  nut  valid  :—adv.  Falsrly. 

False'-ly,  ad,  Wlih  falsehood ;  with  falsity. 

False'-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  false. 

False'-hood,  (-h^d,  118)  t.  Strictly,  moral  false, 
ucss. orthe  speaking  of  tiiat  which  is  not  thought; 
want  of  truth  ;  want  of  veracity  ;  dishonesty  ;  trea- 
chery ;  a  lie :  less  properly,  a  physical  untruth. 

FaK-st-tjf,  105:  t.  StricUy.  physical  fiilseness.  an 
assertion  from  ignorance  or  mistake  of  that  which  is 
not;  less  properly,  but  very  commonly,  amoral  un- 
trntli,  a  lie. 

To  F^i/-s/-FY,  105,  6 :  V.  a.  and  n.  To  counterfeit ; 
to  prove  to  be  false ;  to  vi<date  ;  to  show  to  be  un- 
sound :— am.  To  tell  lies. 

Fal^'-st-fi'-er,  «•  One  that  falsifies. 

Fal'-si-fi^-o-ble,  a.  That  may  be  counterfeited. 

Far-8i-ri-ca"-/ton«  89  :  t.  The  act  of  making  false ; 
a  counterfeiting. 

F^I.-BBt'-TO,  »,  A  key  in  which  the  singer  uses  notes 
that  belong  not  to  the  natuiml  compass  of  his  voice. 
CitaL] 

To  FALTER,  ^M»l'-t<rr,  1 12,  36  :  v,  n.  To  faU  or 
hesitate  with  trembling  in  speech  ;  to  (kil. 

F«l'-ter-ing,  «.  Feebleness,  deficiency. 

Fal-ter-in^-ly,  ad.  In  a  fhltering  manner. 

To  FAMBLE,  fim'-bl,  v.  n.  To  stammer.  [Obs.] 

FAM  Esfame,  t •  Public  report,  rumour  ;  celebrity, 
renown. 

To  Fame,  v.  a.  To  make  fiunons;  to  report.  [Obs.] 

Famed,  1 14 :  a.   Much  talked  of,  celebrated. 

Fame'-less,  a.  Without  fame,  uncelebrated. 

Fa'-mof/8, 120:  a.  Renowned,  famed,  notorious. 

Fa-mowwd,  (-must,  114,  143)  #i.  Made  fkmous. 
[Shaks.] 

Fa -mous-ly,  ad,  With  &me,  with  notoriety. 

Fa'-moirs-ness,  t.  Celebrity.    Fa-mos'-i-^  may  be 

met  with  iu  the  same  sense,  but  neither  word  is  in 

good  modem  use. 
FAMILIAR. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FAMILY,  fam'-^l^,  92,  105:  #.  The  persons 
collectively  who  live  in  the  same  house  under  one 
head  or  manager, — household!  those  who  descend 
from  one  common  progenitor,— a  race  or  generation;  a 
genealogy ;  a  class,  tribe,  or  species. 

Fam'-i-ii8t,  9,  A  term  Ibrmerly  appropriated  to 
signify  one  of  the  sect  called  the  family  of  love. 

F^-m/li.b'.  (fd-mecl',  [  Fr.]  170)  t.  Family :  used 
in  English  only  in  the  phrase  EnfamUle,  in  a  family 
way. 

Fwi-MiL -/^R,  (-yar,  146,  34)  a.  and  *.    Relating  | 


tomed,  habituated;   sexually  aequAinted:  eonoa, 

firequent ;  nncoostiained,  afiable,  anoereawiuou:-L 

An  intimate,  one  long  acquainted;  a  demon  soppoKd 

to  attend  at  colL 
Fo-mil'-iar-ly,  ad,    la  a  ftimiliar  manner. 
To  Fa-mii'-tar-ize,  o.  a.  Tomokefamil'wr.tonuke 

easy  by  habitude ;  to  ranove  the  feeling  of  distsMs. 
Fa-mil'-i-ar^-i-ty,  84,  105:  s.    Intimate  cotmne, 

intimacy;  easiness  of  oonversation  or  ioteranrw. 
FAMINE,  fam'-in,  105;  «.  DestitmionorraRitr 

of  food;  death;  want,  destitution. 
To  Fam'-ish,  r.  a.  and  m.   To  kill  with  bnoier,  t 

starve  i—neu.  To  starve ;  to  suffer  extreme  husfcr. 
Fam'-ish-ment,  <•    Want  of  fbod ;  extreme  hnafcr. 
FAMOUS,  &C~See  under  flune. 
FAN=fSni  #,    An  instrument  that  generslly  opm 

to  the  form  of  a  sector,  used  bv  women  to  sfitak  &; 

air  and  cool  their  (kces ;  any  thiog  in  the  fbcin,  (ff  a^ 

swering  the  purpose,  of  a  fan. 
To  Fan,  v.  a.    To  cool  by  a  fan  ;  to  affect  I7  air  pit 

in  motion ;  to  separate  as  by  winnowing. 
Fan'-ner,  35 :  #.   One  who  fkns. 
Fan'-li>At,  115  :  «.    A  window  mostly  in  fan  of 

an  open  fan,  situated  in  general  over  a  door. 

FANATIC=fa-nat'-ic,  a.  and  t.  Literally,  imi^ 
visions;  phrensied  with  wild  kiotionf:  eotliosu^ 
superstitious :— s.  A  man  whose  reason  is  lol^eettdts 
visionary  notions,  particularif'  in  religion. 

Fa-nat'-i-cal,  105,  12:  a.   Fanatic. 

Fa-nat'-f-Col-ly,  ad.    Witii  wild  enthusiasm. 

Fa-nat'*i-cal-ne88,  t.    Fanaticism.  [Little  oscd.] 

Fa-nat'-i-cixm,  158  :   «•    Religious  phienty. 

FANCY,  IXn'-C^  105:  *.  That  put  of  our  natw 
by  which  past  sensations  and  perceoiioiu  riM  10a 
to  the  mind  according  to  an  order  waidi  rssoo  ooa 
not  control ;  when  reason  does  control  the  imM,  it  * 
more  properly  called  Imagination,  though  sosm (^w 
best  writers  use  tlie  words  synonymoiuly;  aiioi^i* 
image  or  conception  in  a  series  beloDgiox  to  bocj:  *" 
opinion ;  a  taste  or  liking  suggested  by  fimey:  ^off< 
in  Shaks..  love,—"  Tell  me  where  is  Faoey  M. 
something  that  pleases  such  taste  or  liking:  eapj^. 
whim:— the  word  is  used  adiectively  In  •*«.<"'^ 
quia!  and  cant  phrases,  with  the  sigoikstioB  fit 
pleasing  to  fancy,  whim,  or  peculiar  taste.  h»H 
the  compounds  are  Pan'cy-frnmedi  FaM'cftrtt;  [W 
flrom  love ;)  Fan'cy-monger  j  and  Prnt'ey-tHM. 

To  Fan'-cy,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  figure  to  oa«'»  «lt 
to  believe  without  proof  :—aef.  To  imagine;  toSk*- 

Fan'-ci-ful,  1 1 7  :  a.  Influenced  by  fency,  wtiataai, 
capricious ;  dictated  by  fancy,  chimerical,  roiowrj; 
imaginative,  wildly  pretty. 

Fan'-ci-ftfl-ly,  ad.    In  a  fknelfUl  manner. 

Fan'-ct-fi/l-ness,  s.    Addiction  to  tuctcy. 

FA N D=iaud,  part.   Found.  [Spenser] 

FANDANGO,  fftn-d&ng'-gA,  150:  «.  Akisdof 

dairce. 
FANE=fane,  s,    A  temple;  a  church.  [P*t-] 
FANFARE,  fan'-far,  f  Fr.]  170:  1.  AiossdiK 

of  trumpets  on  entering  the  lists. 
Fan'-fa-wn,  «.   A  blusterer,  a  buOy. 
Fan'-fa-ro-uade'',  «.    A  swaggering. 
To  FANG=ffing,  72 :  v.  a.   To  gripe,  to dudi 
Fang,  *.    A  long  tnsk,  nail,  or  talon,  of  sn  aaiaal 

of^rey;  anything  in  the  form  or  Ibr  Uw  pw?*  " 

a  mng. 
Fanged,  (fangd,  114)  a.  Furnished  ss  with  toJ** 
Fang'-less,  a,    WiUiout  fangs ;  toothless. 
FANGLE,  fltng'-gl,  158,  101 :  *.   A  new  ^^1 

attempt. 
Fan'-gled,  a.    Contrived  wiUi  gaudy  or  speckwi «». 
FANGOT,  Kng'.got,  158 :  i.  AqnaBtityof«i«. 

as  of  raw  silk,  from  one  ewt.  to  9|  evt 


a  fkmily,  domestic;  well-known,  intimate ;  accus-  I  FANION,  f$n'-}'On,  146:  t,    A  small  flag. 
Tbe  •dbmn—  sattrc,  and  tb«  prlndplM  to  whidi  tb«  ntraiben  ftfer,  prrceJe  Ui«  DkHossry. 

Fowtlt:  gaU'-wiij:  ch4p'-mau:  pi-pi':  it^a:  g»d:  j'63, 1.  e./fw,55?  ft,e,\,^C»w'f«'^'* 
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F \  N N  Er>«fan'-n^l,  #.    A  «ort  of  icarf  worn  by  a 
raa»-pna»t;  alsocalkda  Fan'^on. 

FANTASTlC=*fl[Q-til§'-tTck.  8S:  1  o-rCompare 
FANTASTICAL,  fan-la»'-t4-cal,  /  Fancy     and 

FaoafiiL)  Ima^nary;  nnreal,  apparent;  mora  oom- 

mooly.  whimsiciU,  capricioos :  nnoertMin,  irrrgalar. 
FaD-tas'*t<H:aJ-'ly.«  od.    In  a  Aintaitic  manner. 
Fan-tas'-tiH^al-ness,    #.     The    qnality    of    being 

iuttaatie. 
Fan'-tj-sf,  (-c^  132,  105)  f.    Th«  old  word  for 

Fancy,  vhtch  aee.  [Shaks.] 
Fao'-to-Bifd,    (-sid,  114)  a.    Filled  with   fanciea. 

Phivtasm  nnd  Pha?«tom  belong  to  this  class,  but 

the  ineonvbtent  spelling  of  the  previons  words  necea- 

•arily  separates  tbem. 

Fiil-Tj'-S/-J,    (-dl'-2i-4    [Ital.]    170)    f.     A 
Bwieal  air  avowedly  fantastic. 

FANTOCCINI,  fin'-ti-che"-n^,  [Ital]  170: 
i-plL  Poppets: — s.  nmg.  An  exhibition  of  puppets. 

FAP=f2p,  a.    Drank :  an  old  cant  word.  [Shaks.] 
FARsvfar,  33 :  a.  and  ad.  Distant,  remote :  From 
fa,  tsfoa.  a  remote  place : — adv.  To  a  great  extent ; 
reootely:  at  a  great  distance;  in  a  great  part;  bv 
Buy  d<»reea ;  to  a  gre^it  height :  Far  other,  very  dir- 
fitteot.    The  word  is  frequeutly  compounded:  Fat'- 
ti^irif,  U  going  out  of  the  way ;}  Fiir^-f  etched,  (brought 
fim  s dlftaoce;  elaborati-Iy  strained;)  Far'-piercimg $ 
Ftf-ah^oHng;  Far^-moU  ;  Far' famed »  &c. 
Far'-oess,  i.    Distance  ;   remoteness.  [Drydon.] 
Far'-thsr,  1  ado,  and  a.    At  or  to  a  greater  dis- 
Fca'-TU£»,  /  tance;  beyond;  moreover: — adj.  More 

route:  tonger:  tending  to  a  greater  distance. 
OTW latter  is  the  genuine  Saxon  word;  the  former 

takes  precedence  in  nu>dem  nse. 
I^ar'-thest,  1  adv.  and  a.    At  or  to  the  greatest 
Fut'othest,  I  distance : — adj.  Most  distant 
7»  Far'-rlier,  r.  a.    To  help  forward,  to  forward,  to 
prrnotr;  to  help,  to  countenance.    To  Far'-tiier  is 
<^Wb  net  with,  but  lias  not  the  best  modem  use  in  its 
tiToor. 

Far'-ther-er,  36 :  f.    A  promoter. 

FoK-tbcr-ance,  12:*.    A  helping  forward. 

f  oi'-ther-more,  ad.    Moreover ;  besides. 

Far,  «..— See  Farrow. 

^»  FARCE  =  fare*,  33:  v,  a.  To  stuff  or  All 
"^  what  is  now  called  forced  meat ;  to  extend,  to 
well  out. 

'  w'-ciDg,  *.    StuiBng ;  forced  meat 

Fakci,  «.  Litemlly.  that  which  is  stuffed  out  with 
tnwiK  seasoDing :  appropriately*  a  short  dramatic  en- 
tertaioment  in  which  ridiculous  qnaVitie«  and  actions 
^  jreatty  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  raising 

'*r -iCi-cal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  force ;  ridiculous. 

Fai'-Ci-Ciil-ly,  ad.    Ridiculously. 

f  ARCY,  far'-c^  $.    The  leprosy  in  horses. 

To  PARD,  fard,  v.  a.    To  paint,  as  the  cheeks. 

FARDEL,  far'-d^l,  f.  A  bundle,  a  pack.  [Shaks.] 

'•FAREaifair,  41:  v.  n.  To  go,  to  pass,  to 
'njd;  to  be  in  a  atate  good  or  bad;  to  proceed  ia  any 
tniaofoonsequencea;  in  an  impersonal  form  with  it, 
tsh^peQ.  to  feed,  to  be  enteruined  with  food. 

'  W*,  I.  Originally,  a  journey ;  [Obs. ;]  price  of  con- 
^DM  finr  a  person  in  a  vehicle  by  land  or  water; 
u*  persim  carried ;  food  prepared  for  the  table,  pro- 

VUBOOS. 

Fau-wbu.',  imper,  mood  used  interjectionaliif. 
PmoBtheway  wellandliappilyl  be  well  1  henc«,  it 
often  merely  notes  leave-taking. 

T?*^*^^»  81 :  i.  and  a,    A  good  bye;  a  leave. 
^f«i>g:-flrff.  Uare-Uking. 

*^lt  maybe  met  with  in  poetry  accented  as  the  parent- 
*2*'2i'''*  ^''  otherwise  the  proper  accent  is  the  one 


FARFET-far'-fgt, «.    Far- fetched.  [Obs.] 

FA  Rl  N  A=fd-rT'-n  J,  *.  As  a  Latin  word,  meal ;  in 
botany,  the  pollen,  fine  dust,  or  powder  contalaed  in 
the  anthers  of  |>lants :  in  chemistry,  starch  or  fecnla, 
one  of  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables. 

FaK-i-na^'-cfoirs,  (-ah*U9, 147)  90 :  a.  Consisting 
of  meal  or  flour;  containing  meal ;  like  meal. 

FARM^sfarm,  33:  «.  A  tract  of  ground  leased 
for  culture  to  a  tenant  on  rent  reserved,  which  consisted 
originally  of  provisiout;  the  state  of  lands  leased  to 
tenants;  a  tract  of  land  in  a  state  of  tillage  and  pas. 
turage  with  the  house  of  the  cultivator,  and  the  necet* 
siuy  ont-buildings. 

To  Farni»  v,  a.  Primarily,  to  let  out  to  tenants  at  a 
certain  rent;  to  let  out  to  collectors  at  a  certain  rate; 
to  take  on  lease  at  a  certain  rate,  whether  Innd,  or  any 
thing  else  that  by  care  or  collection  yields  an  income ; 
more  commonly  and  popularly,  to  cultivate  land. 

Farm'-a-blf,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  formed. 
Far'-mer,  36 :  #.    One  who  rents  any  thing ;  one 

who  cultivates  ground. 
Farm'-iog^,  9,  CulUvation  of  land ;  a  renting. 

FARO=sfar*'-A,  41 :  #.  A  game  of  hazard  with 
cards. 

FARRAGO=mr-ra'-gA,  129 :  *.    Confosed  mass 

of  several  ingredients;  a  medley,  a  hotch-potch. 
Far-ra^-i-noKs,  (-rid'-j^-nus,  92,  64, 105, 120) 

a.  Formed  confiisedly  of  different  things. 
FARRIER,  ffir'-r*-er,  129,  105,  36:  t.  Uierally. 

a  worker  in  iron ;  appropriately,  one  who  shoes  and 

physics  horses. 

Far-ri-er-y,  9.   The  work  or  practice  of  a  forrier. 
FARROW,  fiLi'-rA,  129, 125 :  #.    a  litter  of  pigs. 
To  Far'-roicf,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth,  used  only  of  pigs. 
Fau,  #.    A  forrow. 

FARTHER,  FARTHEST,  &c— See  under  Far. 
FARTHlNG-far'-thTng,  *.   The  fourth  part  of  a 

penny,  the  smallest  EngUsh  coin:  formerly,  thirty 

acres  of  land. 

Far'-lhingi-wor/A,  143,  141 :  #.  What  a  forthing 
buys. 

FARTHINGALE,  fai'-felng-gile,  158:  *.  A 
hoop  or  hoops  used  to  spread  the  petticoat. 

FASCES,  (S^t/skZf  101  :  s.  p/.  Rods  Ued  up  in  a 
bundle  with  an  axe  in  the  middle.  [Rom.  Antiq.] 

Fas^-CIAL,  (fiUb'-y51,  147)  a.    Belonging  to  the 

fasces. 
Fa«'-ct/7,  «.    A  fillet  such  as  tied  up  the  fasces. 
Fa«"-ci-a'-ted,  (-shi-A-tgd)  a.  Bound  with  a  fillet 
Fa*'-ci-a"-/>on,  89 :  t.    A  bandage ;  a  lying  up. 
Fa«/-c1-CI.E,  59 :  *.  A  little  bunch,  as  of  flowen. 
Fas-cic'-u-lar,  a.    United  in  a  bundle. 
Fas-c/ne',  (-cine,  104)  #.    A  fogot  CFor:if.] 

To  FASCINATE,  fSs'-si-nite,  59, 105:  v,  a.  To 

bewitch,  to  enchant ;  to  influence  secretly. 
Fa8'-ci-na"-/ion,  89 :  $,    The  power  or  act  of  be- 
witching; enchantment;  inexplicable  influence. 
Fas'-ci-notfS,  120  :  a.    FascinaUng.  [Obs.] 
7\i  FASHsfiUh,  r.  a.    To  vex.  [Provin.] 
FASHION,    fJUh'-un,   121.    18:    t.    Primarily, 
make,  fonn,  cut  workmanship;  hence,  custom  ope- 
rating on  dress,  mode ;  custom,  general  practice ;  way 
established  by  precedent;  manner;  any  thing  worn; 
the  rank  which  sets  precedents  in  fashiou,  high  society. 

To  Fasb'-ion,  v»  a.    To  form,  to  mould ;  to  fit,  to 

adapt 
Faslr -lOD-er,  36 :  #.  One  who  forms  or  gives  shape  to. 
Fash'-ion-o-blr,  101 :  a,  and  *.    According  with 

the  prevailing  mode,  modi»h;  following  the  modes; 

mingling  with  high  society :— «.  A  fashionable  person. 
Fash^ion-a-bly,  ad.    In  a  foshionable  manner. 
Fash'-ion-a-ble-ness,  t. 


Modish  elegance. 
Tbs  siga  =  b  usmI  tStet  mod**  of  •pelling  tbat  hart  bo  imgularity  of  Mund. 

CbRimafi/f  I  mith-uD>  i.  e.  mmon,  165  :  vTzh-uo^  1.  e,  vitio/i,  165  :  tKin,  166 :  ttl^n,  166, 
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C^  Among  th«  oompoandfl  are  Fiuk'iou-mouffer,  (a  fiip,) 

and  Fixth'ion-mecet^   (those  timbers  that  form  the 

•tern  ofakhipj 
To  FAST-fSst,  11 :  ».  n.    To  abatain  from  tood; 

to  mortify  the  body  by  leligioua  abstinence. 
Fast>  t.    AbsUnence  from  food ;  roligiooa  abatioence. 
Fast'-f  r,  36 :  f.    He  who  abatelns  from  food. 
Fast^-daji   Fast^-ing-day',  #.    Day  for  reUgiooa 

fluting. 
FAST=flUt,  lira,  and  ad.  Swift ;  moving  rapidly; 

quick  In  motion  :—atfo.  Swiftly,  rapidly. 
FASTsfSflt,   11:    a,  and   ad.    Literally,   fixed. 

presaedcloae;  hence,  tight;  firm. immovable;  atrong; 

•oond,  comfjete ;  Fast  and  loose,  variable,  inconstant: 

—adv.  Firmly, Immovably:  Fast  by,  or  Fast  beside» 

close  by,  doae  bende,  near  to. 
Fast'-ly»  ad.    Sorely. 
Fast'-ness*  t*  The  aUte  of  being  foat ;  ittengtlw  M- 

curity ;  a  strong-hold,  a  place  fortified. 

Fast'-hand-ed,  a.    Cloae-handed,  eovetooi. 

To  Fas'-tbk,  (^flf-sn,  11,  156,  114)  r.  a.  and  n. 

To  make  fast,  to  make  firm;  to  hold  togeUier.  to 

cement,  to  link ;  to  affix ;  to  lay  on  forcibly :—»««.  To 

fix  itself. 
Faa'-tm-tfr,  36 :  t.    One  who  fkstens. 
Tat/'tenAngf  s.    That  which  fostens. 
FASTIDIOUS,  flU-tid'4-iu,  90 :  a.  Diadainftd; 

squeamish ;  delicate  to  a  vice. 
Fas-tid'-t-OMS-ly,  ad,    DiadainfUUy ;  squeamishly. 
Fas-tid'-i-OtfS-nesSj  t.    The  quality  of  being  dis- 

dxunAil  or  over  nice.    FoMtidfioiTity  is  out  of  use. 
Fas'-tu-opb,  120,  147:  a.    Proud,  haughty. 
FAT=fSt,    a.    and    «.    FuUfed;   plump,    fleshy'; 

coarse,  gross,  dull;  rich.  fBrtilo,  abounding :—t.  The 

unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh;  the  best  or  richest 

part  of  any  thing. 
To  Fat,  V,  a,  and  n.  To  fktien  x—nem.  To  grow  ikt 
Fat'-ty,  a.    Unctoous.  oleaginous,  greasy. 
Fat'-tish,  a.    Rather  fat. 
Fatf-nesS)  t.    Plumpness,  nnctuonsness. 
Fat'-ner. — See  lower. 

Fat'-ling,  s,   A  young  animal  fed  for  slaughter. 
C9*Among  the  compounds  are  FaV-hdneyed  (fist,)  and 

FafAmiined,  FaH-wUted,  (heavy,  dull.) 

To  Fat'- TEN,  114:  v.  a,  and  tt.  To  make  Ui;  to 
make  fertile  :—neu.  To  grow  fht  or  pampered. 

Fat'-ten-er,  Fat'-ner, «.    He  or  that  which  fhttens. 

FATAL,  &c. — See  In  the  ensuing  class. 

FATE=fat«,  t.  literally,  that  which  is  spoken  or 
decreed :  hence  its  meaning  will  differ  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  the  person  who  uses  the  werd:  the  spiritualist 
understands  it  as  the  will  of  the  Supreme;  the  mate- 
rialist as  the  course  of  nature  {  the  ancient  heathen  as 
a  power  or  god  by  whom  gods  themselves  were  bound : 
destiny;  death,  destruction ;  cause  of  death. 

Fa'-tAl,  a.  Appointed  by  fate ;  inevitable ;  deadly, 
mortal}  causing  destruction. 

Fa'-tal-jjf,  ad.    By  late ;  mortsdly,  deetrootively. 

Fa'>tal-nefls,  Fa-tal'-i-ty,  «.  Predetermined  order 
or  series  of  events ;  decree  of  fate ;  tendency  to  danger ; 
Inevitable  misfortune,  mortality. 

Fa'-tal-i«Dl,  158:  t.  The  notion  or  doctrine  that 
whatever  happens,  happens  of  necessity  and  cannot 
be  prevented  by  anv  cnoice.  intelligence,  or  effort  of 
man ;  a  notion  which  arises  from  tacitly  or  unwarily 
ascribing  the  same  restraints  and  condition  to  the 
fore  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  which  necessarily  ac- 
oompanv  fore-knowledge  in  the  creature.— See  Fore- 
knowledge. 

Fa'-tal-ist,  «.   One  who  believes  iu  felalism. 

Fa'-ted,  a.  Decreed  by  fate,  doomed;  regulated  by 
fkte;  endued  by  fhte;  invested  with  fatal  power. 

Fate'-ful,  117:  a.    Bearing  fatal  power. 


FAV 

FA'Tn^'HULfO,    Of  power  to  foietd.  piophetie. 
F^«-tif'-bb-0C7S,  120:  a.    Deadly,  mortaL 

FATHER,  (iOi'-er,  122,  111  it.  He  ^  but 
child  begotten  by  him;  he  who  stands  hi  theidatiai 
of  ancestor  near  or  distant;  the  title  o^aByDafiT^ 
verendbyageoroflloe;  an  old  man;  one  of  tiM  earl; 
ecdesiastiad  writers ;  one  who  has  given  origin  to  uy 
thing;  one  who  acta  with  paternal  care;  a  tilk  of  tU 
Creator. 

Fflth"-<r-in-law',  «.  The  Ikther  of  one's  hubsnd  er 
wife;  astep-fether. 

To  Fa^'-er,  v,  a.  To  adopt  at  a  eon  or  dangiiter:  to 
adopt  as  being  the  author;  to  ascribe  to  as  bdi|  tfa 
ofbpring  or  production  of,  (followed  by  oa.) 

Fa^^-f1>hood,  118:  <.  The  state  of  beings M»r. 

Fath'-er-less,  a.  Without  a  fktber. 

Fattl'-€r-ly,  a,  and  ad,  Pklemal:— «fc.  Lib  i 
fether. 

Fath'-^r-lt-uets, «.  Pazcotal  kindness. 

Fath'-er-land,  t.  The  land  whence  one's  fcOmeuke. 

FATHOM==fSttl'-om,  13  :  *.  A  mcssme  of  m 
fleet,  generally  used  in  ascertaining  dejtii  at  s»;  tnci, 
penetratkm,  depth  of  contrivance. 

7b  Fath'-om,  *.  a.  To  eneompaas  with  the  sraun 
tended  or  encircling,  the  space  whidi  •»"«»» 
measure  with  arms  extended  being  the  onjio  on* 
fathom:  more  commonly,  to  sound, to  IrytbedefU 
of ;  to  penetrate. 

Fath''H>m-«r,  «•  One  who  fhlhoms. 

Fa&'-om-leat,  o.  That  which  cannot  be  fefljomed. 

FATIDICAL,  FATIFEROUS.— See  ondfr  Fit* 

FATIGUE,  fa-tcg>u',  104:  1.  Weariness,  U* 
tude ;  the  caoae  ofweariness,  labonr,  toil 

To  Fa-tigue',  v,  a.  To  tire,  to  weary. 

To  Fat'-/-oatb,  92 :  v.  a.  To  fatigne.  [0«t<rf» 

Fat'-i-gate,  a.  Wearied.  [Shaks] 

Fat^-t-go-bl^,  a.  Easily  wearied. 

Fat'-i-ga''-/«'on,  89  :  #.  Wearineei.  [Obs.] 

FATISCKNCE«fa-tV-8«nw,  #.  An  opeaia«. 

FATLING,  &c,  FATTEN,  &c.-See  and«  F.i 

FATUOUS,  ftt'-i-u«,  92,  147, 120:  a.  Stspl 
foolish,  sUly;  impotent,  vrithout  force  or  fire.  iUtt«»J- 

Fa-tu'-i-ty,  84 :  #.  FooUshneas,  weakne«  of  wai- 

FAUCET«-fl«'.cgt, «.  A  email  pipe  fcr  a  buid- 

FAUFEL-fiV-rei, «.  ThefrnHofakiiidofpl« 

FAUGH  !  ftM>.  An  interjection  of  »W««^'- 
(ty  For  FAiTLCHfOK.  Faulcok,  &c.— See  F«kfc«.w. 
FAULT,=fl>Blt,  123  :  #.  01fence,slijhtcnme> 

feet, want;  diflBculty:  jtt/hult,pna\ei. 
Faul'-ty,  a.  Guilty  of  foolt;  wrong,  bad. 
Faul'-tt-ly,  ad.  Not  rightly,  improperly. 
Faul'-ti-n€M,  #.  The  state  of  being  ferity;  <*"« 
Fault'-Iess,  a,  Witfaoot  fenlt,  perfect 
Faultf-le88-ne8«,«.  Fiewlom  from  fenlla. 
Fault'-fiBd-rr,  115,36:  #.  Acenavn. 
FAUN==fl«n,  123:  #.  A  woodland  deHy.Wrs^ 

half  goat;  a  ay  Ivan,  a  aatyr.— See  Fawa,  (•«*•' 

its  place.  _i«aL-. 

FaunMst,  t.  One  who  puranea  rmal  *»» 

FAUTOR=:rft^»'-to^,  38  :  t .  A  fevoom.  [B^^ 
FAVILLOUS,  fa-vtlMus,  120:  a.  Of -^ 
To  FAVOUR,  fa'-vur,  120, 40 :  ••«.  J^^, 
with  kindness;  to  aflbrd  advantages  for  »«*«* 
fiioilitate ;  to  apare.— See  also  kmtt.  ^^. 

Fa'-W«r,  *.   Kindness;  support;  ki»*»*"S!^ 


Fa'-voso'-rt',  36 :  «.  One  who  fcvow*. 
Fa'-voiir-a-blr,  101 :  «.  Kind;  vm'^^'' 
liattve;  conducing  to;  convenient 


__ w     -  -- — — ^™ ^  ^ 

Fates^  I.  pi.  The  three  destinies  of  ancient  mythology. 

Th«  Mh«net  eaUre.  and  tbt  priodples  to  whtab  the  aimilMn  icfar,  preesd*  ths  DktieatfT*  ^^  ..j 

fWe/«<«giUf.wi^:  cWp'-man :  pa-p4' :  \U:  g»d:  j*85,i.e.>ew,56:  t,*,^^^^ 


PEA 
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Ft'-Tvirr-a-bljr,  aJ,  With  ikvoor. 
Va^-fotiT-9'bhe'tiewB,  t,  KindnMi,  benignity. 
Fa'-fonr-less,  a.  Witboat  fkvour. 
Fa'-voirr-ite,  105 :  «.  and  a,  A  p*non  or  thing  re- 

fvdcd  vilh  ftiToar,  or  belored ;  one  cho«en  at  a  com* 

MoioB  by  a  tnperior :— «u(f .  Beknred*  regardcxl  with 

won. 
Ft'-Tovr-t-Cum,   158:    f.    Ezerdee  of   power  by 

fcvooritet. 
Fa'-Toair«d,   (-vurd,   \\A^  parL   Regarded  with 


fk'-ioCRSD,  a.  Faronred  by  nature  with  beniity  of 
fettBR;  hesoe.  ilUfiTOfired,  not  Aitonred  with  beanty ; 
mi  hnt09,  well4kiroai«d  aa  ita  oppoaite. 

ftf'ftned^lf,  ad,  Aatofeatnrs. 

Fa'-fMrred-nest,  «.  Appearance.  [Bible.] 

Fa'-rovr,  t.  Feature,  coontenanoe.  [Bacon,  Shaks.] 
— Sw  alw  above. 

r»  Fa'-vo«r,  p.  a.  To  reiemble. — See  also  abore. 

FAWN:anw3D,  f .  A  yonng  deer. 

Tt  Fawn,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  a  fkwn. 

r*  FAWN<sft<«n,  V.  M.  TV)  eoort  ftiToor  u  by  tiie 
trielu  of  a  dog ;  to  coart  eerrilely. 

Flvn'-er,  36 :  t.  One  that  fawu.  . 

Fawn'-bgy  «.  Qroaa  or  mean  flattery. 

Favo'HDg^y,  atL  In  a  fliwning  manner. 

"AY.— See  onder  Fairy  and  Faith. 

ToFEAGLEsfegne,  103:  v.  a.  To  beat  or  whip. 

FEALTY,  &C0 — See  onder  Fee. 

F£AIUfer^  103,  43 1  «.  The  uneaey  or  painAil 
eaotioowhieh  springs  ftom  a  •enae  of  coming  danger ; 
bttee«,itte  ■trictly  called  rfrtod.  Ufror  t  qnallfled 
by  nrerenee.  it  it  eve :  appreheoaion»  anxiety,  volici- 
t«)«{  that  wUcfa  caooea  fear;  the  object  of  frar; 
MwdUng  to  icare ;  teverence,  reapeot,  due  regard. 

7«  FeaFi  v,  a.  To  dread,  to  connder  with  apprehen« 
■MQ:  to  be  afraid  of;  to  nverence :  in  old  authon,  to 
frtKbt:~aM.  To  Ihw  In  terror;  to  be  afraid,  to  be 
Miiou. 

Feil'-rirl,117:  o.  TImoiouii  terrible.  (131.) 
^nt'-(y\Af,  ad,  Ttmorooaly;  terribly. 
Fett'-rvl.lieM,  e.  HabUoal  timidity;  terror. 
FetK-lett,  a.  Free  from  fear,  intrepid. 
F««iM«i-ly,acf.  Intrepidly. 
Fe«r'-le»<iiefli,  «.  Exemption  flrom  fear. 

FEASIBLE,  re<'-z*-bl,  103,  151. 101 :  n.  That 
m  b»  done,  practicable. 

F«t-<»-bIy,  «rf.  Practicably. 

Fea'-i»-bil'^^,  84  :  «.  PractlcabiMty. 

FEASTssfecst,  t.  An  entertainment  of  the  table ;  ft 
>aiii]rtiHms  treat;  aomething  delicious  to  the  palate; 
tbAtwbkhdelighta;  an  anniversary  of  rsjoielng  op- 
pond  loafcst 

'•Featt,  V.  ft.  and  «.  To  eatsumptnonsly:— ocf. 
Toeateilain  lamptuoosly ;  to  delight ;  to  pamper. 

F eait'.fr,  r.  The  partaker  or  tlie  girer  of  a  fcaat. 

F«artf-firl,  117:  a.  Fetttre.  [ItUton.] 

Fetif-mg,  t.  A  feast ;  the  act  of  feasting. 

Feait'-rite, «.  Custom  obeerred  at  (leasts. 

Fui'-Tiii,  12:    la.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 

Ftt'-TITB,  105 :j  feast;  joyous,  gay,  mlrthftil. 

Fci^-tNwl,  a,  and  #•  Pertaining  to  a  iSeast ;  joyous  : 

-»~^«  The  time  of  feasting  i  an  anniversary  day  of  joy. 

FeHiv'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  Primarily,  the  mirtfi  of  a 
*^:  hence,  sodal  joy,  joyfolness,  gaiety. 

FEATwfett,  t.  and  a.  An  act,  a  deed ;  an  exploit : 
J^'  [Obs.]  Ready,  skilAil.  ingenious. 
T«  Feat,  V,  a.  To  form,  to  feshion.  [Shalu.] 
^^-Ijff «.  BeadUy.  naaUy.  dexterously.  [Shaks.] 
WHieii,,.  Neatneaa.  dexterity.  [Oba.] 
Fear-e<o«a,a.Fcai  Feat^-eHMit-ly.iK^.  Featly.[Obs.] 


FEATHER,  Ot^'-er,  120,36  :  t.  A  plume  of  a 
bird;  a  collection  of  feathers  Aw  ornament;  an  orna- 
ment or  distinction ;  an  empty  title;  ftriztliog  hairou 
a  horse ;  kind,  species,  feom  the  expression  "  birds  of 
a  feather." 

To  Feath'-er,  v.  a.  To  dress  in  feathers;  to  adorn  ; 
to  give  wings  to;  to  tread ;  to  use  with  feathery  actton : 
To  feather  one's  nest,  to  get  riches  together. 

Feaiii'-eTedf  114:  a.    Clothed  with  feathers;  fitted 

with  feathers ;  clothed  or  covered  as  with  feathcrsi 
Fea1h'-f  r-less,  a.  Without  feathers. 
Frath'-er-jr,  a.  Feathered  :  light  as  a  feather. 
Feafti'-tt-bed,  #.  A  bed  stuffed  with  feathers. 
Frattl^-er-dri'-VfT,  t.  One  who  cleanses  feathers. 
F^th'-er-^ge,  t.  An  edge  Upering  ofll 
Frath'-er-few,  110  :  «.  A  plant 

FEATURE«fea'-tAn,  coi/ey;  featZ-ch'oor,  147: 
f .  The  cast  or  make  of  the  fece ;  (this  sense  is  now 
restricted  to  features  in  the  plural;)  any  single  linea- 
ment ;  prominent  part  of  any  thing. 

Fea'-/urrd,  1 14 :  a.  Having  features ;  handsome. 

7h  FEAZE=:feaz,  189 :  v.  a.  To  untwUt;  to  beat. 
FEBRILE,  f^b'-ril,  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  fever ; 

indicating  l<Bver,  or  derived  from  it. 
Peb^-n'-fa'-cient,  (-ah'^nt,  147)  a.  Csusing  fever. 
FelZ-ri-fuge,  #.  A  medicine  to  allay  fovcr. 
Fe-brif'-ic,  88 :  a.  Producing  fever,  feverish. 
FECIAL,   fe'-sh^cll,   a.    PerUining  to  a  herald; 

pertbrroed  or  peoelaimed  by  heralds. 

FEBRUATION,  f«b'-roo-a"-ahun,  109,  89:  r. 

A  nnrifying  rite  among  the  gentiles ;  a  sacrifice. 
FaB'-nu-AR-r,  105:  t.  The   second  month  of  the 

yesr,  ancientlv.  the  last,  in  which  rites  of  purification 

were  practised  by  the  Romans. 

FECULENT,  Ac—See  under  Faces. 
FECUNDef^k'-und,  94:  ff.   Fruitful ;  prolific 
To  Fec'-un-date,  v.  a.  To  impregnate. 
Fec'-un-da''-/ion,  #.  The  act  of  making  fhiitfUl. 
7b  Fe-cun'-d»-fy,  6 :  r.  a.    To  make  frtiitftd. 
Fe-cun'-d»-tjr,  t,  FruitfUlness,  fertility. 
FED.— 8«s  To  Feed. 

FEDERAL  r=fSd'-«r*dl,  92:  a.   Relating  to  a 

league  or  contract. 
Fed'-er-ar-;^,  Fed'-ar-y,  t.  A  confederate.  [Shaks.] 
Fed'-er-al-iat,  t.  A  leaguer  in  the  American  war. 
Fed'*^r-ate,  a.  Joined  in  confederacy. 
Fed"-er-a'-tive,  a.  Joining  In  a  league. 
Fed'-er-a^-Zion,  89 :  *,  A  league. 

FEDITV,  le'-d^-t^  105 :  t.  Baseness. 

FEE  S3  fee,  9,  Originally,  cattle  ;  hence,  property 
transferred ;  and  hence  its  present  significatioa.  a  re> 
ward  or  compensation  for  services,  particularly  fer  the 
services  of  official  or  professional  men. 

To  Fee,  v.  a.  To  give  a  fee  to ;  to  pay ;  lo  keep  in 
hire ;  to  bribe. 

FEE»fe;,l  103 :  t.  This  word  it  not.  according  to 
Fief,  (ecf,  j  Webster,  of  the  same  origin  as  the  fere- 
gi^g.  bnt  has  for  its  original  meaning,  or  a  part  of 
that  meaning,  the  noUon  of  faith  or  trust,  bemg  ap- 
plied primarilv  to  a  loan  of  land  or  an  estate  in  truH 
to  be  neld  of  the  prince  or  lord  on  condition  of  certain 
services.  All  land  in  England,  except  the  Crown 
land,  is  understood  to  have  descended  as  ao  held,  and 
a  flee  now  means  an  estate  of  inheritance  which  may 
be  either  a  fee-simple  or  a  fbe-tail :  the  former  is  that 
of  which  a  man  has  the  entire  disposal;  the  latter  is 
that  which  must  descend  in  a  partictUar  line  of  in- 
heritance. 

Fee'-farm,  «•    A  tenure  on  such  service  only  aa  k 

mentioned  in  the  feoffteent,  usually  the  full  rent. 
Fr'-^i.,  o.  Faithfta  to  the  liege  lord. 
Fe'-ol-^^  t.  A  liege  nmn*i  duty  to  his  Uege  lord. 


ln»  ilgB  =  Is  wed  after  awdss  of  •priltaig  that  bavs  ao  Imgulari  ty  of  t 

Otmmmdtt  mlah-uD,  1. 1.  mi$mmh  165  r  vtxh-un,  i,  e,  vimn,  165 :  (Kid,  166 :  ftan,  166. 
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FEL 


I=lud0  f  dit 


0 :  «.  A  fief,  :i  fM :  a  con. 
ditional  allotment  of  land ;  a 


Fbod,  fewd 

Fkud,  (fewd 
tenurr. 

Feii'-dal,  or  Fro'-dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  fie&  or  feet; 
embnictng  tenures  by  military  terriceg. 

Feu'-dai-i«ni,  158:  «.  The  principle  of  holding  land* 
on  condition  of  military  service,  the  feudal  system. 

Feu'-dar-jTi  Feu'-da-tor-y,  «.  The  tenant  of  a  fend. 

Feud'-i8t,  «.  A  writer  on  feuds. 

Feu-dal'-i-ty>  84 :  «.    The  state  of  beUig  fendaL 

Fbofv,  f^ff,  120 :  «.    A  fief. 

To  Feoff,  p.  a.  To  enfeotf.  to  inveit  with  a  fee. 

Frof-fee',  1 77  :  #.    One  pot  in  possession. 

Fwf-rrr,  36 : 1  177 :  f.   One  who  enfeoffs  or  puts  In 

F«>r-for,  38 :/  possessbn. 

FrnfT-menti  '•  Th^  *ct  of  granting  possession. 

FBEBLE,  fet-bl,  101:  a.    Weak;  debiUtatcd. 

Fee'-bly,  ad.  Weakly ;  without  strength. 

Fee'-bl^-negSi  «.  Weakness  ;  imbecility. 

Fee"-ble-iniDd'-cd,  (mund'-ed,  116)  a.  Weak  of 
mind. 

To  FEED=fe<d,]  r.  «.  and  n,  (See  its  otiier  rela- 

I  FKD=f^d»  >  tions  under   Food.)   To   supply 

FEDsrf^d,  I  with  food ;  to  supply ;  to  nourish  ; 

to  keep  in  hope ;  to  fiitten :— aca.  To  take  food ;  to 
prey  ;  to  pasture ;  to  grow  fat. 

Feed,  «.  Food  taken  by  a  beast ;  act  of  eating. 

Feed'*^r,  36  :  «.    One  that  feeds ;  one  that  eats. 

To  FEELssfed,]  r.  «.  and  a.  To  have  perception 

I  Fi£LT=ffilt,        ?  by  the  touch;  to  search  by  the 

FsLTsfelty  *  touch :  to  cause  sensation  by  the 

touch ;  to  have  perception  mentally ;  to  have  the  sen- 
sibility excited :—ac<.  To  perceive  by  the  touch;  to 
touch,  to  handle ;  to  have  a  corporeal  sense  oC  as  of 
pain  or  pleasure ;  to  perceive  mentally ;  to  experience; 
to  suffer:  to  know. 

Feel,  «.  The  sense  of  feeling,  the  touch. 

Feel'-fr,  36:  «.  Ho  that  feeU;  in  the  plural,  the 
horns  or  antennas  of  insects. 

Feel'-ing,  t,  and  a.  The  sense  of  touch :  the  capa^ 
city  for  pleasure  or  pain,  corporeal  or  intellectual; 
sensibility,  tenderness : — a.  Expressive  of  or  possess* 
ing  great  sensibility ;  Shaks.  has  used  it  to  signilV 
sensibly  felt. 

Feel'-ing'Iy,  ad.  In  a  feeling  manner. 

FEESE,  fea,  151,  189:  t.    A  race.  [Obs] 
FEET,  &c.— See  under  FooU 

FEEI-TA1L#. See  Fee. 

To  FEIGN,  la\n,  100, 157:  v,  a,  and  «.   To  in- 

vent:  to  make  a  show  of;  to  dissemble .^—n^a.  To 

image  from  the  invention. 
Feijrn'-ed-ly,  ad.   In  fiction ;  not  truly. 
Fr^n'-f  r,  36  :  #.  One  tfmt  feigns ;  an  inventor. 
F^iyn'-ing,  «.  A  ftdse  appearance ;  a  contriving. 
Fri^'-ing^ly,  ad.  With  felse  appearance. 
FjSiNT,  (faxnt)  t,  A  pretence,  an  offer  to  do  what  b 

sot  intended ;  a  mock  thrust:  Locke  uses  it  totfeigntd. 

FELICITOUS,  fi-lW4-tii«,  120  :  a.    Happy. 

Fe-licZ-i-tovs-ly,  ad.  Happily. 

To  Fe-lic'-i-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  happy ;  more  com- 

monlv,  to  congratulate. 
Fc-lic'-i-tate,  a.  Made  liappy.  [Shaks.] 
Fe-Iic'-»-ta"-/toD,  89  :  t.   Congratulation. 

Fe-lic'-j-ty,   (fi-lW4-t^,  105)  t.    Happiness; 

prosperity}  blessedness, blissfiilness. 
FELlNE»fe'-17ne,  a.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  cat. 
FELL. — See  To  Fall :  and  also  the  ensuing  classes. 
FELL»fSI,  155  :  t.  The  skin  or  hide  of  a  beast :  it 

Is  also  called  Felt 
Fell'-mois-^er,  16, 158,  77 :  f.  A  dealer  in  hides. 


FEN 

FELLAS  r?|,  ff.  A  UU :  also  a  eontrselJOD  htfdl 

FELLsfel,  a.  Cruel,  barbarous,  inhusMn. 

Fel'-ly,  ad.  Cruelly,  savagely. 

FelF^ness,  f.  Cruelty,  savagcncss. 

Fei'-on,  a.  and  t.  Cmel.  fierce : — t.  A  paislbl  tt. 

mor.  a  whitlow ;  (but  perliaps  FnipuU  angUcbtd.) 
FELL==fSl,  «.  Gall :  melancholiness.  [Spensrr.j 
Fel-lifMtf-oirs,  87, 109 :  a.    Flowing  with  pIL 
To  FELL^fgl,  r.  a.  To  knock  or  cut  domu 
FelMf  r,  9,  One  that  knocks  or  cats  ^wn. 
FELLOE  (of  a  wheeL)'See  Felly. 

FELLOW,  fgl'  \h,  125:  «.    He  or  that  vhkli  ii 

{olned  or  aseoclated ;  a  companion :  one  of  the  om 
lind ;  an  equal  {  one  salted  to  another ;  one  of  irmil 
who  are  members  of  a  college  and  share  its  lemiiN; 
one  of  the  world  at  large,  a  somebody;  oaectf  tkie 
sorry  people  (rf'whkh  a  greatpartof  tbevoridoouiiis. 

To  Fel'-lotr,  v.  a.  To  suit  with,  to  pair  irith. 

FeK-Iouvlike,  Fel'-Iote^-ly,  a.  Like  a  oonpsnioB. 

Fel'-lo«£^ship,  t,  CompantonsUp ;  assodatkm;  equl- 
Ity;  fitaess  for  social  entertainments;  sdjutiKBtof 
proportions  to  partners;  the  maiotenaoce  wbidt t^ 
ports  a  fellow  of  a  college. 

Cr?"  Among  the  compounds  arc  PeVow-cUue^  Ftmh 
eommoner,  (une  who  has  the  fame  right  of  toonce: 
also,  a  commoner  at  Cambridge  who  dioei  *i^^ 
fellows:)  F^low-eomnsellor :  FelUmKretUtrtiFeSK- 
heir;  FelUtvyhclper i  Follow  maiden,  FeileitiUttittrj 
Fetlow-teholar :  FeUow servant :  FeBowt^fertr;  T^ 
low-traveller,  FeUowfeeling,  (sympathy;)  &e. 

FELLY,  f«lMl>i,  105:  t.  The  ootwsrdrimofi 
wheel  supported  by  the  spokes,  fiffmerly  ^^ 
Felloe.  ,      ,     , 

FELO-DE-SE^rt'-li-dl-se^.  [Ut]«.  Hetb 
commits  fekmy  hy  murdeiing  kimieUl 

Fel'-on,  1 8 :  ff.  and  a.  One  guilty  of  felony  t—oij.^' 
talning  to  a  felon ;  wrong-d<^ng.— See  also  nndn  Fed' 

Fel'-o-ny,  105  :  t.  An  offirace  whfch  occssiosistoul 
forfeiture  of  either  lands,  or  goods,  or  both,  it  the  e(«- 
mon  law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other  paaiiliiKW 
may  be  superadded  according  to  the  degieeof  pnit- 

Fe-lo'-ni-o«S,  90,  120 :  a.  Proceeding  ft«s  » erO 
heart  and  purpose ;  wicked,  malignant 

Fe-lo -ni-oi«-ly,  ad.  In  a  felonkxis  way. 

FELSPAR=f«r-8par,  #.  A  sUfcious misenJoft^ 
found  in  mountains  in  solid  masses,  or  oyitiUi'M' 

FELT.— See  To  Feel. 

FELT=f5lt,  ff.  Clolh  made  of  wool  onited  wito* 
weaving.— See  also  Fell,  a  skin. 

7b  Felt,  V,  a.  To  unite  without  weaving. 

To  Fel'-tT,  V,  a.  To  clot  together  as  felt  [Ob*] 

FELUCCA«f^-luc'-ka,  ff.  AsmaUopeabo^ 
six  oars  and  a  helm  that  may  be  shiPed  toeiuWP^'- 
FEMALE^fe'-lllAle,  ff.  andfl.  Ashe.owof^ 
sex  that  brings  young. ^— ait.  Not  male;  P«*»?"'T, 
a  she.  Female  tcrew  U  that  wbfch  iec«iw«  the  owa 
screw,  the  nut 

Feme'-co-vert",  •.  A  married  woman.  [L**! 

Feme-sole',  ff.  A  single  woman.  [Law.] 

Fbm'-i-ninb,  (-ntn,  105)  a.   Of  the  sex  that  W 
young:  soft,  delicate ;  cffeminste.  emascuUtrt :  " 
to  denote  what  is  feminine :   Ford  nses  F^'*^'- 
Milton  has  used  Feminine  as  anouo-snUUnti^, 
Fem'*i-nal"-i-ty,84:ff.  The  female  nstai«.lB»««- 
Fem-in'-i-ty,  f.  Feminine  qualities.  [Spenier.] 
FEMORAL,  Rfm'4-r5l,  a.  DobogingtotJ**^^ 
FEN=f«n,  ff.    A  mawh.  a  moor.  low  moist  grosB*- 
Fen'-ny,  105:  a.    Marshy ;  inhabiiing  ibw^J* 
ft:?'  Among    the   compounds  are  Fem'^ern,  f-, 
stones,  (planU.)  Fen*-bom;  Fen'-mAct.  {.»tv^'i 
and  Fen-sMked,  j_^ 

FENCE-fftnce,  ff.  That  whidi  d«fen^*!  *?*S 
r?-  It  is  u«ed  adjectlvely  in  Fenc(m9»ih,  ^» ^ 
during  which  it  was  prolublted  to  hunt  in  any  ""^ 


Tb«»cti«iM««itii«,«ada»«prhiciplw  to  wtiWi  the  numbwi  refer,  prscsdstbsDhtioBMy. 

Fowltf  gati'-wAu:  chSp'-man:  pa-p4';  lJ«:  gSSd;  j'(i3,i.e.jeip,  55:  a,f,\,*c«  »*''•*  ' 
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To  Fesce,  r.  a.  To  •ecnn  by  cndoflore,  to  guard. 

FtB^-d-hle,  a.   That  maj  bo  fenced. 

TV  Fnics,  V,  m.  To  praetiw  manual  defence. 

Fence,  t.  The  art  of  defence ;  fencing. 

Fen'-Cf  r,  ».  One  who  teachee  or  pracliaet  fencing. 

Feo'-c»-blr,  a  A  aoldier  fcr  defensive  purpoaea. 

Fen'-ciD|,  t.  The  art  of  defence  by  the  small  sword. 

Heaee  Frnf-ehg^dkooi  and  Fn'HUfHMf ^er. 
To  VnOf  9,  a.  and  n.   To  keep  off,  to  shnt  oat:— 

aM.  Tb  (&pate;  to  keep  off  a  charge. 
Fad'-f  r,  36 :  9.    Any  thing  that  defends :  a  metal 

fuid  befcre  a  flre;  a  snbsUnoe  of  any  kind  to  protect 

tkendesorashi^ 

n  FENERATE«Kn'-«r-it«,  92:  v.  n.   To  pnt 
■oaey  lo  nsory.  [Out  of  use.] 

F«'-er-a*'-/ioD,  89 :  f  .  The  gain  of  money  by  usury. 
FENESTRAL^f^-n^t'-tral,  a.  Of  windows. 
F£NN£LaK/&i'.D;i,  f,  A  plant  of  strong  acent. 
FEOD,  Ac,  FEOFF,  &<^— See  under  Fee. 

FEKAaOUS,  fi-ra'-sh'ui,  90,  120 :  a.  Fruit- 
H  pradociag  abundantly. 

^^-i-Uf,  (^rUM^-i-ii^  105)  f.    Fruitltalness ; 

FCRALKfeit'-al,  43 :  a.  Funereal,  moumftO. 
FEREsrfert,  f.  A  mate.  [Chaucer.  Spenser.] 
FERETORY,  fit'-k-tor-h^  t,  A  place  for  a  bier. 

FERl\L^  ferZ-^l,  a.  Pertaining  to  holidays ;  pcr- 
taiaisf  to  the  week-daya. 

Fe-r»-tWion,  89 :  t.    The  act  of  keeping  holiday. 

FERINE=f/ert'-ini,  a.  Wild,  savage ;  barbarous. 

Fe-ri5e'-0e«,  83 :  r.  BarbaHty,  savageness. 

w-wr,  81,  92  :  «.    Cruelty,  barbarity,  wilduesa. 

"•  FERMENT«fer-in«nt',  v,  a.  and  «.  To  ex. 
citt  iatensl  motioQ.  OS  in  the  chanse  of  must  to  wine : 
yTo  have  that  spontaneous  excTtement  of  the  con- 
«■•»  oarts  by  which  a  change  in  them  takes  place. 

rer-iDer-t0.blr,  a.  Capable  of  fermentation. 

"!?'°'"*****^*»   ••    Causing  fermenUtk>n.    Old 
Mttan  use  Frrmen'-taL 

^^j^^'Ut-ivfe-neaB,  9,  CapabUity  of  fermenting. 

Fnr-MKHT,  83  :  «.     A  boUhig;  intestine  motk>n,  tu- 

■ok;  that  which  eaaaes  fermentation. 
'2j|^^i^~te''-'<oa,  89:  f.    A  spontaneous  change 
'  ?^  *^^  pl*M  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances 

2<>  BO  laager  aliva  :  it  is  vinous,  acetous,  or  putre- 
r???'  f^  "^  panary,  as  in  the  raising  of  bread. 
re^RNsiern,  «.   a  wild  plant  of  many  kinds. 
'*"»f,  «.  Overgrown  with  fern. 

FgOaoUS,  rt-ro'-8h'u»,  90, 120 :  a.   Savage, 

■oj» ;  ravenous,  rapadous. 
^^■^••"•-Ijrf  ad.    In  a  ferocious  manner, 
^t-fa-owtft-iiett,  t.  Fiereenesa.  savageness. 
Fe-roe'W-tjr,  (fi-rSw'-i-t^  92,  105)  9.  Savage. 

■m,  viUness.  flereeness. 
FERREOUS,  fiSf'-r^ui,  120:  a.  Containing  iron, 
'^-ric,  a.  Pertaining  to.  or  extracted  ftom  iron. 
'«Tif^..«^  87  .  a.  Producing  or  yielding  iron. 
"r-m^gHBoin,  109:  a.    Partaking  of  iron;  of  a 
f^  iron  colour.    Fcrragin'  eous  is  less  used. 
PC    *'^*»  *•  ^  ***»  rfoR  to  lt««P  fto™  cracking. 
^^SiET^fti/.rit,  129:  t.    An  animal  of  the 

J2j*klad  used  fai  hunting  out  rabbiU  feom  their 

•Jer'-rct,  v.  a.  To  hunt  out  as  a  ferret  does. 

FEIDnt^'  **  ^^  ^^  '"*°^  another  in  privacies. 
riSSf-flr'-rgt,  *.  Narrow  woollen  tape. 

T  S? ^'  *'*^'^^^^^»  &C.-8ee  under  Ferreous. 
'•r^RRY.  »r'-rl^  129, 105 :  t^.  a.  and  n.  To 

^*»y  «w  in  a  boat:-Hir«.  To  pass  in  a  boat. 


FEV 

Fer^'ftf,  9.  and  a.  A  vessel  for  ferrying ;  the  passAga 
which  the  ferry-boat  traverses  :-.a4(;.  Of  a  ferry. 

Fer'-ri-age,  99  :  t.  The  fero  paid  to  a  ferryman. 

FERTILE,  fer'-til,  105:  a.  Fruitftd.  abundant.' 

Fer'-tiie-ljr,  ad,  Fruitfolly.  plenteously. 

7b  Fer'-tt-lize,  t>.  a.  To  make  fruiifuL 

Fer-tiK-i-ty,  84 :  r,  FmitlWness.  Fe/tUeHe99  is  obs. 

FERULA,  ftr'-oo-ia,  129, 109, 98 :  t.  Something 
to  strike  with,  a  hand-slapper ;  a  cane. 

Fer'-d'-la"-C!B017B,  (-gh^ii,  147)  a.  Pertaining  to 
rpeds. 

FERVENT«fer'-v»nt,  a.  Hot;  boiling;  ardent. 

Fer'-vent-ly,  ad.  With  fervency;  vehemenUy. 

Fer'-ven-cy,  9,  Heat  of  mind;  ardour;  seaL 

Fbr'-vid,  a.  Hot,  burning ;  vehement,  lealous. 

FeK-vid-ly,  ad.  With  glowing  warmth. 

Fer'-vid-neig,  *.  Ardour.     Fervid'ity  is  not  in  use. 

Fak'-TorR,  120  :  t.  Heat,  warmth;  seal,  ardour. 

FESCENNINE==fgi'.8«n.nim,a.and*.  of  Fes. 
oennium,  in  ancient  Italy,  applied  especially  as  an 
epithet  to  rude  obscene  verses  r^-s.  A  coarse  wedding 

SOOff.  ** 

FESCUE-f&'-ci,  189:  #.  A  wire,  straw,  or  pin. 

to  TOint  out  the  letters  to  chndren  learning  to  read. 
FESSE^f^,  189  :  *.    A  band  or  girdle  possessing 

the  third  part  of  the  escutcheon  over  the  middle.  [Her.] 
Fets^-poiot,  «.  The  exact  centre  of  an  escutcheon. 
To  FESTER^fts'-ter,  36 :  t;.  a.    To  rankle,  to 

grow  virulent;  to  corrupt. 

FESTINATE,  fts'-ti-oAte,  a.  Hasty.  [Shaks.] 
Fea'  ti-nate-ly,  ad.  Hastily;  with  speed.  [Shaks.] 
Fe8'-ti-na''-/wD,  89 :  9.    Haste,  hurry. 
FESTIVE,  &c  FESTAL.— See  under  Feast 
FESTOON»(^tQ0n',  t.    Something  in  imitaUon 
of  a  garland  felling  archwise  between  lU  extremities. 

FESTUCOUS,  fgs'.tA-cug,  120:  a.  Made  of 
straw. 

Fes'-tu-ciDe,  (-cTd,  105)  a.    straw  colour. 

FETAL. — See  under  Fetus. 

7b  FETCH=f«tch,  v.  a.  and  n.  (Anciently,  To 
Fet.J  To  go  and  brinir;  to  bring;  to  perform;  to 
obtain  asiU  price  :iieii.  To  move  with  a  quick  return. 

retch,  9.    A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing  is  indl. 


recti  V  performed ;  a  trick ;  a  lie. 
Fetch'-^r,  36 :  «.    One  that  fetches. 
FETID-fiEt'-Td,  94 :  a.    SUnking.  rancid. 
Fet'-id-ness,  t.    The  quality  of  stinking. 
Fa'-TOR,  «.    A  strong  offensive  smell. 
FETLOCK=f5t'-lock,  #.    A  tuft  of  hair  generally 

growing  behind  the'pastem  joint  of  a  horse. 
FETTER«f«t'-ter,  36:  t.    A  chain  for  the  feet: 

Jt^  K^nerally  used  In  the  plural:  chains ;  restraint 
To  Fetr-ter,  v.  a.    To  chain,  to  shackle,  to  tks. 
Fet'-tiT-lMg,  a.    Free  from  restraint 

SJE^tI^?*  ?''**'  ^'  "'    '^^  •'^  ***  ®'^«'-  tObs.] 
FETuS«(e'-tug,  *.    An  animal  in  embryo. 

Fe'-t»l,  12  :  <i.    Pertaining  to  a  fetus. 
FEUD^fude,  #.  A  deadly  quarrel  between  fiunilies 

or  clans;  intestine  quarrel  or  contention. 
FEUD,  FEUDAL,  Ac— See  under  Fee. 

FEU  DE  JOIE,  fdoo'-duzh-wi",  [Fr.]  170:  #. 
Bonllre. 

FEUILLAGE,  faool'-yige,  [Fr.]  *.  Row  of  leaves. 
FsuiLLE-UOHTEf,  9.  Colour  of  feded  leaf:   it  is  An- 

gliciied  into  FU'-e-mot 
To  FEUTER«f  u'-tCT. ».  a.  To  make  ready.  [Obs] 

SII/IS^??*'^'"**'-'''  ••    ^  ^«  leader.  [Obs.] 
FEVER=fe'-ver,  36 :  t.    Disease  characterised  by 

increased  heat  quick  pulse,  and  thirst 
To  Fe'-ver,  r.  a.    To  put  into  a  fever. 
TlM»ign  =  biiMdftAOTmodmor«p«magtlualiaT«noifT«giikirH7orMUMi. 

^'"«^, .  miih-uii,  I.  e.mmion,  165 :  vixh-un,  i.  e.  VMton,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  fll«n,  166. 
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Fe'-Ter-et,  129 :  «.    A  slight  fever.  [Out  of  nic.] 

Fe'-ver-ish,  a.  Troubled  with,  or  tending  to  fbver ; 
uncertain,  now  hot,  now  cold;  burning.  B.  Junson 
UMS  Pe|  very. 

Fe'-ver-iRh-ness,  «.    Tendency  to  fever. 

Fe'-ver-oiiSy  120:  a.  Troubled  with  fbver;  of  the 
nature  of  fever;  tendency  to  produce  fever. 

Fb'-tbr-fbw,  110 :  t,  A.  herb  uted  as  a  febrifhge. 

FEWssfu,  110  :  a.    Not  many,  small  in  number. 

Few'-DCSt,  f.    Fkucity,  imallness  of  number. 

FEWEL.— See  Fuel. 

7b  FIANCE.— See  To  Affiance  under  Ally. 

FIAT»f  I'-ftt^  «.  (Let  it  be  done.)  An  order,  a  decree. 

FIB^fibff.    A  lie.  [Childish  or  coUoq] 

To  Fib,  r.  m.    To  tell  a  lie  or  lies.  Fib'ber.  allar. 

FIBRE,  f?-bur,  159:  »,  A  fine  slender  thread- 
like substance,  the  first  constituent  part  of  bodies ;  a 
flUment. 

Fi'-bril,  t,    A  small  fibre ;  a  very  slender  thread. 
Fi'-broM,  120  :  a.    Composed  of  fibres. 

FIBULA»rTb'-&-lJ,  92 :  «.  The  outer  and  lesser 
Ixme  of  the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 

PICKLE,  fic'-kl,  101 :  a.   Wavering;  inconstant 
Fi</-kle-DeS8,  «.    Unsteadiness,  uncertainty. 
Fick'-Ijr,  105:  ad.    Without  certainty.  [Southern.] 
FICO.— See  under  Fig. 

FICTION,  fick'-shuD,  89:  f.  The  aot  of  feigning 
or  inventing ;  the  thing  invented ;  a  falsehood,  a  lie. 

Fi</-/toM,  C-gh*U8,  147)  o.    FicUtious.  [Prior.) 
Fic-tit''iou»,  (-tish'-U8,  90)  a.    Feigned;  felse. 
Fic-ti/^-tOMS-ljT)  ad.    Falsely ;  counterfeitly. 
Fic-til'-ioaia-Def  s,  S,    Feigned  representation. 
Fic^-ti  ve,  1 05 :  a.    Feigned,  imaginary.  [Obs.] 

Fic'-TILB,  105:  a.    Moulded  into  form;  manufec. 

tured  by  the  potter. 
Fig'-u-late,  a.    Made  of  potter's  clay. 
Fio'-MSNT,  t«    An  invention ;  a  fiction. 
FIDsefid,  t.    A  splice  or  pin  for  a  mast  or  rope. 
FIDDLE,  fW'-dl,  101 :  *.   A  violin. 
To  Fid'-dir,  V.  It.    To  play  on  a  Addle ;  to  shift  the 

hands  often  as  in  fiddling,  to  trifle. 

Fid'-dUr,  36 :  t.    One  that  fiddles  ;  a  musician. 

Fid'-dle-stick,  «.    The  bow  used  in  fiddling. 

Fid'-dle-string,  t,    A  string  of  a  fiddle. 

FidMle-fad'-dU,  t.  A  trifling  talk  ;  trifles :  it  may 
be  met  with  contracted  into  Fidffad,  [Colloq.] 

FIDELITY,  rt-dgi'4-t^,  92,  105:  #.  FaithfiU- 
ncss;  loyalty;  hcmesty,  veracity. 

Fi-Du'-ci.iL,  (-du'-«h'al,  90)  a.  Confident,  un- 

doubting. 
Fi-du'-cial-ly,  ad.    With  oonfldence. 
Fi-du'-ci'ar-y,  t.  and  a.    One  who  holds  hi  trust ; 
I    one  who  depends  on  &ith  without  works : — a.  Held 

in  trust;  confident. 

To  FlDGET«nd'-j^fc,  «.  n.  To  move  about  un. 
easily  and  irregularly :  in  old  authors.  To  Fidge. 

Fid'-get,  $.    Restless  agitation ;  a  fidgety  person. 

Fid'-get-jr,  105:  a.    Restless ;  impatient  [Colloq.] 

FIDUCIAL,  &<v-See  under  FideUty. 

FIEF.— See  Fee. 

FIELD.  ie<ld,  103:  #.  Ground  not  inhabited,  not 
built  on ;  ground  where  trees  have  been  feUtd,  not 
woodland;  the  open  country,  not  military  quarters; 
the  ground  of  battle;  a  wide  expanse,  space;  the 
ground  on  which  figures  are  drawn;  in  heraldry,  the 
surfeoeofashield. 

Ffeld'-ed,  a.    Being  in  a  field  of  batUe.  [Shoks.] 

Fi>ld'-y,  a.   Open  like  a  field.  [Obs.] 

FtVld'-fare,  t,    A  bird  so  caUed :  the  word  is  collo. 


C9*  Among  the  other  oompounds  ars  tidiWil,  (» 
pUnt:)FiV/<^i«(i.(for  a  tent;)  Fi<U.bs«*.  (awdia 
surveying;)  Ffeld-eohurt,  (small  flagi  to  mA  tsai 
the  ground  for  sauadronsj)  Field-wuarthal,  (eoo- 
mander  of  an  army ;)  Field-ojtefr,  (ookmel.  Uratenaoi- 
oolonel.  or  major ;)  Fi^tdfieee,  (eanaon  fe  the  IMd  u 
Field-room,  (free  space ;)  FUld-sportt,  &c 

FIEND,  (emd,  103:  t.  A  deadly  eseny.  u 
infernal  enemy ;  any  infernal  being;  a  dsvil. 

Fi>Dd'-ful,  117:  a.   Full  of  devilish  pracUco. 

Ft>nd'-ish,  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a  fiend. 

FifDd'-like,  a.    Resembling  a  fiend ;  very  wicked. 

FIERCE,  (etrce,  103,  43:  a.  Savage,  nmou, 
ftuious ;  ferocious ;  very  eager  or  ardenL 

FiVrce'-ly,  105:  md.    Violently,  ftuioualy. 

Fi>rce'-nes8,  t.    The  quality  of  behig  fieite. 

FIERIFACIAS,  fT'4-rI-fa''-sh44«,  147:  l 
rSee  it  executed:  Lat)  A  writ  to  the  aheiiff  to  kfj 
debt  or  damages. 

FIERY,  &c~8ee  under  Fire. 

FIFE=nfe,  t.    A  smaU  pipe  or  flute. 

Fi'-tcT,  36  :  «.    One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 

FIFTH,  Ac— See  under  Five. 

FIG—  fig,  t.    The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree ;  the  If  tiee. 

Fig^-leaf,  103:  #.  The  leaf  of  a  t^imi  «  thio 
covering  as  that  first  worn  by  Adam  and  E^ 

S9>  It  is  also  compounded  for  some  namee  of  frsiu. 
plants,  and  birds;  as  Fig'-appU,  F^f-mar'ifoli,Fi^- 
pecker. 

FZ-co,  (fe'-cA,  ritaL]  170)  ».  ABoipo(fl»tog« 
expressing  '*  a  fig  for  yon.**  [Shaks.] 

7b  Fig,  V.  a.    To  snap  the  fingers  in  eonteBpt 

7b  FIGHT,  flu,  115 :  -^  162:  ».  «.  and  «.  Te 
I  Fought,  ft>&t,  126 :  V  contend  in  bsttle  or  n 
Fought,  ftvt,  j  single  eombst;  Id  cos- 

tend  :—acL  To  war  agidnst ;  to  oombat  afsiart. 

Fi^ht,  «.    Battle,  combat :  a  screen  hi  a  ship. 

Fightf-er,  36 :  s.    A  warrior;  a  duellist 

F^At'-ing,  a.  and  *,  Pertaining  to  fighti :— «.  C* 
tention. 

FIGMENT.— See  under  Rction. 

FIGURE«fig'-Arfc,t.  (Compare  rictioo.Jte.)  TV 
farm  of  any  thing  as  terminated  by  the  oatliae:  ^ 
generally;  a  statue  or  image;  a  person  in  apn^i 
acharactar  denoting  a  number;  scnnetfaiBg  distiBrt. 
eminence,  splendour;  aRangefflent.iBodileBtioB:  u 
logic,  the/om  of  a  syllogism  with  legard  to  tke  dih 
position  of  the  middle  term ;  in  rhetoric,  s  Mtc«v 
conceived  and/ormed  to  express  the  ncsoinf  «»■ 
passion,  and  so  differing  flrom  a  plain  lentieiioe ;  If^ 
properly,  but  quite  as  commonly,  a  trope,  or  the]""^ 
of  a  word  from  its  literal  meanhif;;  in  aitiwfy, » 
diagram  of  the  aspects  of  the  planets  at  a  putiea>u 
time;  in  theology,  a  representative,  a  typa. 

To  Figf-ure,  v.  a.  and  n.   To  form  into  aBy«tap<; 
to  show  by  a  resemblance ;  to  adorn  with  fif«K*|  * 
represent ;  to  image;  to  use  in  a  sense  not  Wm'' 
note  by  figures  .•—«««.  To  make  figures;  tosppw' » 
a  distingmshed  pers<m. 

Fig'-u-ra-bl«,  101 :  o.    Capable  of  fcr«  or  i*"' 

Fig'-u-ra-biF-i-ty,  84:  «.   CapabilUyoffifW 

Fig'-u-ral,  a.  Represented  by  deUnestioo;  r*^ 
senting  a  geometrical  figure. 

Fig'-u-rate,  a.    Of  a  determinate  km ;  jjjj"*; 
mental  or  figurative,  particularly  at  to  J*"*** 
music 

Fig'-u-ra'^-Zion,  89  :  i.  Deterinination  tot  c«<^ 
form;  artful  mixture  of  discwds  in  mntie.     ^^ 

Fig'-u-ra-ti ve,  a.    Representing  sometW"*  tTP* ' 

not  literal,  full  of  rhetorical  figures  and  tiufMt. 
Fig'-u-ra-ti ve-ly,  ad.    By  a  figure.  notlHtttHj- 

FILACEOUS,  f^la'-sh'us,  90 ;  a.  C<f^'^ 
threads.    Filamen'tous  may  also  be  met  with. 
I  Fir-a-meut,  i.    A  substance  like  a  thisad. 


quially  shortened  to  F^l'-fare. 

The  sdiemM  entire,  and  Om  principtot  to  whkdi  tbs  aombsra  refir,  preowk  the  Dicttoasry . 

FoweU :  giU'-wi^:  chij/'mein :  pJ-pi':  lt>B :  g»d  i  j'C5,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  i,  S,  &C, iw*r  J^* 
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Fi\  -rnhdertf  t,  pi,  A  disease  in  hawks  eonsiflting  of 
tkneuuotihkk  blood,  or  ofthroad-like  worms. 

fiV-a-tor-f,  129 :  t.    A  nuchine  to  Ibrm  thread. 

TilU-'form,  a,    Haviof  the  fom  of  a  thread. 

Fiu,  (See  also  tbe  daaa  alter  FOcfa,  &c.)  t,  A  thread  ; 
[Ola. ;]  a  string  bat  now  more  eoamooljr  a  wire 
08  which  papers  are  threaded  ft>r  preservation ;  the 
men  so  strung  or  filed  j  papers  put  together  and 
indorsed  though  not  actually  on  a  Ale;  a  catalogue 
or  list;  a  row  or  thing  <4 woldietM  one  behind  another. 

7b  File^  V,  a.  and  is.  To  string  on  a  thread  or  wire ; 
toarrsage  and  indorse;  to  pla^  ofllcially  among  the 
Nooidsora  eonrt:— MS.  To  march  in  a  fUe}  to  be 
plsccd  with,  as  on  tbe  same  file. 

Fu'-o-crr,  92  :  t.  An  ofllcer  in  the  Common  rieas. 
10  called  beeanso  he  files  tbe  write  on  which  he  makes 
pmesa. 

FiL^-WiaAifE,!  105:   #.    A  kind  of   enrichment. 

Fil'-mwkk,  j  generally  in  gold  and  silver,  wrooght 
J^estaly  in  the  manner  of  little  threads  or  grains,  or 
TO  latenBizcd.  Tbe  fi>nner  is  the  original  word,  but 
b  now  obsolete. 

nr-»>greed,  a.    OraaoMnted  with  filigree. 

rtL-LBT,  14 :  t.  ▲  little  bond  generaUy  used  fi>r 
Oe  hair;  something  tied  up  with  a  fillet  as  meat 
nued  toyiether;  thai  part  of  an  animal  cut  up  for 
■est  which  resembles  a  roll  bound  with  a  fillet,  as  the 
fleihy  part  ofthe  thigh  of  veal;  a  liUle  member  of  a 

jWar  otherwise  called  lUtel 

"JJ^-J^t,  V,  a.  To  bind  wiih  a  fillet ;  to  adorn 
*Uiui  astragal. 

FILBERT^rtr-bert,  f.   A  fine  hazelnut 

rs  FILCH«ftltch,  ».  a.    To  pilfer. 

^^■cbrr,  36  :  #.    a  thief,  a  petty  robber. 

nLEosifili, «.    Aq  ||,o0  qj  ,(0^  instrument  used  for 

*Mri&g  Away,  rasping,  or  smoothing  substances.  See 
otMT  lenses  of  this  word  under  Filaceous. 

7»  rile,  V.  a.    To  cot  or  smooth  with  a  file. 

J»;Ifr,  36  :  #.    One  who  files. 

y^-Iiogf,  143 :  «.  p/,  Fragmente  mbbed  off  by  filing. 

W-cut-ter,36:  «.    A  maker  of  files. 

'•  FILE-file,  If.  a.    To  Ibul  or  defile.  [Shake.] 

nLEM0T=nr-i-m6t,  *.    FeuUle-morle. 

'IJfAU  nr-yal,    90, 146 :  a.    Pertaining  to,  or 

J^fftt^Aien;  bowriagtherelatioaofson. 

'u^a  -hen,  89 :  t.    The  reUtion  ef  a  chUd 


•«•  «  daaghler  j  to  establish  a  filiation. 

WLffORM,  FILIGREE,  &c.— See  under  Pila. 
ceoM. 

'oFlLLsfil,  155 :  v,  a,  and  «.  To  put  or  pour 
wOT  no  mote  can  be  contained;  to  store  abundantly ; 
"•Iw;  to  CKtend  in  bulk ;  Co  make  ftill ;  to  supply  :— 
•«*  Tollll  aglase  or  cup;  to  grow  full;  to  be  of  a 
MtiatiagqaalHy. 

riU^i.  Iliat  which  fills  or  quite  satisfies. 

Sf  r«2^'  «.  One  who  flUs. 
•J^-^-ET,  Ac— 8ee  tmder  FUaceous. 

"Jli'BEG,  fll'-l^Wif,  t.  The  pouch  worn  in 
gy*^a  Highlander's  kSl.    Johnson  uses  it  ibr  the 

^J*^UP-ffl'-|tp,  V.  a.  To  strike  wifli  the  nail 
p.7  »>»kiag  the  finger  act  as  a  spring. 
J^"P*  *•  A  Jerk  of  the  finger,  held  tight  and  then 
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bungs  below  the  boUom  uf  the  vessel*  so  that  tl  * 
liquor  drips  from  it. 

To  Fil'-t^r,  r.  a.  To  defecate  by  a  filler. 

To  Fil'-trate,  v.  a.  To  filter,  to  percolate. 

Fil-tra'-/ioD,  89  :  *.  The  act  or  process  of  filtering. 

FILTHiafiItt,*.  Dirt;  cormptk>n.  This  word  is  re. 

lated  to  the  verb  To  File,  in  the  sense  of  To  Defile. 
Fii'-My,  fl.  Nasty,  foul,  dirty ;  gross,  polluted. 
FiK-M«-Iy,  ad.  NastUy,  touUy.  grossly. 
TiV-ihi-nenf  t,  Nastiness ;  eorruptton  j  polluikm. 
n  FIMBRIATE-fim'-brWu,  v.  a.  To  fringe. 
Fim'-brt-ate, a.  Fringed;  Jagged.  [Bot] 
FIN=f  ID,  t.  The  wing  of  a  fish. 
Fmned,  114 :  pert,  a.  Having  fins. 
Fin'-ny,  105 :  a.  Finned,  fbrmed  ibr  the  water. 
Fin'-like,  a.  like  a  fin.    Fin'-Iess,  a.  Without  fins. 
Fin'-foot-€d,  118:  Fin'-toed,  108  :  a.  Web-lboted. 
FINABLEl^— See  under  Finb,  a  mulct. 
FINAL=fI'-nai,  12:  a.    Ultimate,  last;  conelu- 

sive ;  mortal ;  respecting  the  end  or  motive.— See  Cause. 
Fi'-nal-ly,  arf,  Ultinutely;  lasUy.  in  conclusion. 
Ff-H^-UB,  f4-ni'-li>j,  [Ital.l  170  :#.  The  last  pas. 

sage  in  a  piece  of  music;  the  closing  perCcnrmanoe  of  an 

opera  or  concert. 

Fimb'-lbu,  a.  Endless,  boundless.  [Shaks.] 

FINANCE,  fl-nince',  105:  *.  Revenue.  Income. 
The  word  originates  firom  Fine,  as  paid  by  a  subject  to 
the  government  for  tbe  enjovment  of  some  privilege. 
It  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  public  revenue,  particularly 
in  the  plural. 

Fi-nan'-ciol,  (-gh'Xl,  147)  a.  Respecting  finance. 

Fin'-an-cier",  (-setr,  103)  *.  One  who  coUeets  or 

manages  the  finances ;  one  skilled  in  raising  and  ap> 

plying  public  money. 

FINARY.— See  under  FlHE,  a. 

FINCH=fTntch,  *.  A  small  bird,  of  which  we  hare 
three  kinds,  the  goldfinch,  chaffinch,  and  bulfinch. 

To  FIND,  fined,  115:  1  v.  a.  Primarily,  to  come 

I  FouND=fownd,  31 :      >  to  or  light  upon  i  to  ob. 

Founds: fownd,  31 :  J  tain  by  searchiD^ ;  to  dis- 
cover. fh$quently  with  out  joined  to  the  verb;  to  come 
to,  or  determine  mentally  or  Judicially ;  to  obtain  for. 
or  supply :  To  find  one*»self,  to  be  conscious  of  one's 
sUte  as  to  health,  frc. :  To  find  ftuU  tntk,  to  bhune 
or  censure  for  a  fault  discovered. 

Find'-er,  t.  He  that  finds.  Find'-fault,  «.  A  caviller. 

Ftnd^-y,  a.    That  has  or   finds   room ;    capacious , 

plump.  [Obs.] 
Fmd'-iogf,  #.  Discovery  ;  in  law,  a  verdict. 

FouNiZ-UNa,  «.  A  child  found  in  a  state  of  deser- 
tion. 

FINE—fTne,  #.  (Compare  Final,  ice,  Finance,  and 
Finis.  «tc.)  Originally,  Ajimat  agreement  between  the 
lord  and  his  vassal  concerning  lands  or  rents;  henee. 
a  sum  of  money  paid  according  to  conditions  on  allen- 
atioo  or  transfer  j  hence  again,  a  sum  paid  for  a  privi- 
lege or  exemption ;  and  hence  its  present  usual  mean- 
ing, a  mulct,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  as  a  punishment. 
/»>M0,  in  oondusion.  finally. 

To  Pine,  v,  a.  and  rt.  To  mulct : — neu.  To  pay  a 
fine. 

Fi'-na-blr,  101 :  a.  That  admits  or  deserves  a  fine. 

Fine'  less. — See  under  Final. 

FINE=f  ine,  a.  Thin,  slender,  minute ;  not  coarse ; 
smoothly  sharp;  subtile, tenuous ;  refined,  pure,  clear, 
pellucid;  nice;  artful, dexterous;  eltgant. benutifUl in 
thought;  elegant  and  dignified  to  sight ;  accomplished ; 
excellent ;  showy,  splendid :  it  is  often  used  ironically. 

To  Fine,  v.  a.  To  make  less  coarse ;  to  make  pel- 
lucid; in  some  old  authors,  to  embellish;  commonly, 
to  refine  or  purify.— See  also  under  Fine,  a  mulct. 

Ft'-ner,  t,  and  a.  One  who  fines : — oi^*.  Mora  fiae. 
Tbs  slffB  =  fa  nssd  after  modss  of  qtrtling  chat  have  no  ImgnlarHf  of  sooad. 

m2ih-ttD>  t,  <•  miuioH,  165  s  vlzh-uo^  i.e,  vuhn,  165 :  Pfyi,  166 :  ^«n,  166, 

Q2 


2{'£^«^'-l^  '•  ^  y~R  maie ;  a  flirt 
'iLM-fllai,  *.  A  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 
'•Film, «,  a.  To  cover  as  with  a  film.  [Shaks.] 

PlT%f*  ^^*^P<>*^  ^^  ^^^  membranes. 
i'J^«=ttK-ter,  t,  A  strainer;  originally,  a  twist 
u  E'i'/^^^wpaw  Filaceous,  Sec)  of  which  one  end 
"  "Fmia  the  Uquor  to  be  cleared,  and  tbe  other 


FIR 

Fi'-nar-y,  129, 12 :  t.  The  lecoad  forge  at  Iron  works. 
Fi'-ner-y,  *.   Show,  splendoar  of  »ppear*ncc. 
Fine'-ly,  ad.  In  a  fine  manner,  often  with  irony. 
Fine'-neM,  «.  Delicacy;  beauty,  ahow  ;  purity. 
To  Finb'-draw,  26  :  v.  a.    To  aew  up  ?o  nicely 

that  the  rent  drawn  together  i«  not  perceived. 
Fine'-draw-er,  *.  One  who  undertakes  to  fine-draw. 
FiNB-FLy-0£RJBD,  158,  77, 114:  a.  Nice  in  work. 

manthip. 
FiNs'-8P0-K«N,  114:  a.  Uilng  ftnephrasea. 
Fine'-spun,  a.   Ingeniously  or  artftiUy  contrived. 
Fj-nksse',  (fi-n«l8',  [Fr.]  170)  ».  ArOflce.  itrato- 

gem. 
Fiw'-i-c^L,  92:  a,  Nice  in  trifles;  foppish. 

Fin'-*-cai-ly,  ad.  With  foppish  nicety. 

Fin'-t-cal-De«8,  *.  Superfluous  nicety. 

Fin'-J-KIN,  o.  Precise  in  trifles;  idly  busy.  [CoUoq.] 

FINGER,  Hng'-gxxer,  158,  77 y  36  :  *.  One  of  the 
five  extreme  parts  of  the  hand ;  one  of  the  four  disUnct 
Irom  the  thumb;  the  breadth  of  a  finger;  the  hand; 
the  instrument  of  work. 

7b  Vii^'ffeT,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  per- 
form  with  tlie  fingers ;  to  meddle  with ;  to  pllfiir :— mm. 
To  dispose  the  fingers  aptly  in  playing  oh  an  instru- 
ment. 

Fin'-geTAng,  s.  The  act  of  touching  lighUy ;  the 
manner  of  touching  an  instrument  of  music. 

9^'  Among  the  compounds  are  FUaer-board,  (of  •. 
musical  instrument,  as  a  violin,  &c. ;)  Fin  gerfern,  {•, 
pUnt;)  Fin'ger-thell,  (a shell  like  a  finger,  8cc.) 

FINGLE-FANGLE,  ftng"-gl-f&Dg'-gl,  158, 
101:  ».  A  fancy,  a  trifle.  [Hajlbras.] 

FINICAL,  &c— See  under  FiNB,  adj. 

FINlS=f  ?-nifl,  *.  End.  conclusion.  [lAt] 

To  Fin'-ish,  (ftn'-tah,)  v,  a,  and  ».  To  bring  to 
the  end  proposed ;  to  perfect ;  to  use  elaborate  touchea 

'  in  concluding  j  to  put  an  end  to:— nea.  lo  come  to  an 
end. 

Fin'-ish-f  r,  36 :  ».  One  who  flnishes  or  completes. 

Fin'-ish,  *.  Completion ;  the  but  touch  to  a  work. 

Fi'-NITB,  (f?-nite,  6)  o.  Having  UmiU.  bounded. 

Fi'-uite-lew,  a.  Inflnite,  boundless. 

Fi'-nite-nes8,  ».  Limitation,  confinement  within 
boundaries.    Fin'-i-tude  (99)  U  a  less  proper  word. 

nN  LESS,  FIN  N  Y,  FINTOED,  &c— See  under 
Fin. 

FlNN^ftn,  155:  *.  A  native  of  Finland. 

FINNIKIN,  f  in'-n4-ktn,  *.  A  pigeon  with  a  sort 
of  mdueas  a  crcjt— See  Finikin  under  Fine,  (ad/.) 

FINOCHIO,  fin'-6tch-A,  146:  *.  FenneL 

FIPPLE,  f  V-P^'  ^^*  •  '•  ^  'topper.  [Bacon,] 

FIR=fer,  35  :  *.  Tho  pine,  which  is  sawn  into  deal. 

FJRE==f  irt,  *.  Populariy,  one  of  the  four  elemenU, 
(see  Element;)  strictly,  the  light  and  heat  extricated 
during  that  change  of  a  body  which  Is  called  com- 
bustion j  flame;  lustre;  any  thing  burning;  a  ara- 
flagration;  torture  by  burning ;  any  thing  inflaming 
or  provoking;  ardour,  violence;  vigour  of  fancy; 
spirit;  sexual  love;  inflammation;  red  eruptions. 

To  Fire,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  set  on  fire,  to  kindle  ;  to 
inflame, to  animate;  tocauterise:— iw*.  To  toke  fire, 
to  be  kindled;  lo  bo  inflamed  j  to  discharge  any  fire 
arms. 

Fi'-rer,  t.  One  that  fires;  an  incendiary. 

Fi'-ring,  *.  A  discharge  of  guns ;  ftwL 

^y  The  word  is  much  compounded;  as  P^tf-^J^' 
(guns:)  Fir^-baU.  (abaU  filled  with  combustibles;) 
Firt^'blaa,  (a  disease  in  hops;)  FiW-frrttud.  (apiece 
of  wood  Inflamed;  figuratively,  an  incendiary,  one 
who  excites  passions ;)  Ftr^-bruih.  (to  sweep  the 
hearth;)  FWebuckeU  (used  by  firemen;)  Fxr^-eocK 
fa  cock  for  turning  on  water  to  extinguish  fires ; ) 
IW-draJke,  (a  fiery  serpent  or  meteor;)  Fir/-«ngint, 
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(a  tnachine  to  be  used  in  cases  of  lire;)  FW^/f*. 
(that  emlu  light  from  under  lU  wing* ;)  Ftrir-kMk, 
(for  pulUng  down  buildings  on  fire;)  fir»'-<roai.(Pok«, 
tongs,  and  shovel  :|  nrir'-tocJk,  (a  gun  disehsrged  bys 
lock  with  steel  and  flint 0  Fir/mam.  (employed  too. 
tinguish  fires ;)  Fir/-qfiee,  (for  insuranoe  trm  Iwj) 
Fire^-pan,  (for  holding  fire ;  in  a  gun,  the  ««P««m 
fi>r  the  priming  powder ;)  FiiV-fltu,  (wbers  Uie  fiie  is 
made  in  the  chamber;)  Firefplmg,  (a  ^^^J^ 
in  a  pipe  which  supplies  water  in  case  of  fire ;)  FW- 
sAip.  XavetMl  filled  with  combustibles  to  send  uuut 
the  enemy  ;)^tre'.«Aowi,  (a  shovel  to  throw  coskoas 
chamber-fire;)  Fire-titU^,  (tlie  hearth. the  chiwy; 
figuretively,  home;)    Firt^ttone,    (a  metaUic  fcMl. 
pyrite ;)  Firewood,  (wood  for  fhelO  JWhwIi,  (tr- 
tificial  works  to  be  fired  for  amusement ;)  KvMfvm, 
(an  iron  used  by  farriers.)  &e. 
To  FlRK=ferk,  v,  a.  To  whip,  to  beat.  [Hodibm] 
FIRKlN=fer'-kin,  35  :  «.  A  measure,  in  cenenl 

the  fourth  of  a  barrel  j  a  small  vessel  or  cask. 
FlRM=sfenn,  35 :  a.  and  t.  Property,  fixed:  henee. 
applied  to  the  matter  of  bodies,  closely  cooprw^ 
compact, hard,  solid;  steady,  unshaken;  stiong.-Sse 
also  lower. 
7b  Firm,  v,  a.  To  confirm ;  to  flx.  [Obs.] 
Firm,  *.  Originally,   a  signature  by  which  s  writisf 
was^med  or  rendered  valid;  at  present  the  osaiew 
names    which  a  mercantile  house  subicnbss,  w» 
under  which  it  transacts  business. 
Firm'-ly,  «<i  Strongly;  withflrmness. 
Firm'-ness,  #.  Tho  quality  of  behigflrm.  OUsnflwi 
use  Firm'itude  and  Fir'mity,  as  opposite  to  Inlraitty. 
Firm'-less,  a.  Detached  firom  substance.  [Pope.] 
Fik'-m^-mbnt,  *.  That  whi«ii  keeps  »P«»*V^ 
would  otherwise  come  together;  that  hi  *•»»»;{• 
stars  are  flxed:  it  must  be  remarked,  however,  thst  tM 
Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  by  this  one  m  Got  >. 
does  not  convey  the  sense  of  solidity,  but  only  a  «• 
pansion. 
Fir'-ma-inen"-tol,  o.  Celestial ;  of  the  upper  rsposi, 
FIRMAN=fer'-in5n,  35  :  s.  An  Asiatic psiipoit, 
permit,  licence,  or  grant  of  privilege  -^ 

FlRST=fer»t,  35 :  a.  and  ad.  Theoidlaslof  Oif; 
earliest  in  Ume ;  foremost  in  place ;  highest  in  dg"nr 
or  excellence :-«dt>.  Before  any. thing  else;  at  the  «»• 
ginning,  at  flrst.  ,       t..  ..r  id 

a>  Some  late  authors  nse  Jlrif/y  fcr  ft«  "*«*'" 

mora  accordant  sound  with  secondly,  thirdly,  w. 
First'-liug,  «.  The  flrat  produce  or  offspring. 
First'-fr-ite,  (-frootoi,  109)  *.  p/.  ,^^i^*J 
season  earliest  produces  or  matures;  am  pRiB»«« 
anything;  earliest  effects.  ■e^i^-rf'toi. 

(K^  Among  the  other  componnds  are  ■'ttjTL-. 
F^rtl'born,  Firtf-creafted,  Fintrot*,(siy^^^^ 
cellence }  of  largest  sise,)  &0. 
FlRTH«ferth,  *.  A  frith,  which  see. 
FlSC«f  wk,  «.  A  sute  treasury.  [Lit.  a  bsAitJ 
Fis'-col,  a.  and  *.  Pertaining  to  the  puWic  tissioy. 

— «.  Exchequer,  revenue;  a  treasurer. 
FISH^rfish,   8.    An  animal  that  inhabits  tto  «»• 

It  is  often  used  collectively,  JUh,  htjithas. 

To  Fifh,  V.  ft.  and  a.  To  be  employed  ^_^^ 

fishes;  to  seek  to  draw  forth  ^7  •^°*?';^:is 

search  by  raking  or  dragging;  to  draw  out  w»P 

sea  language,  to  strengthen  with  a  piece  of  tiB«w 

Fish'-^r,  36 :  *.  One  who  fiihes;  a  ft»»»««**Vji^ 

FUh'-er-y,  ».  The  businew  of  fishing ;  acoin»*>^ 

place  for  fishing. 

Fish'-y,  105 :  a.  Inhabited  by  fish;  ^-^^ 

Fish'-M,  1 17 :  a.  Abounding  with  fish.  . 

To  Fiih'-f-fy,  6:v.a.   To  turn  to  fl*.  fJjSpti 

(»» Among  the  compounds  are  Fisk'-fag,  (•  JJJ^rj,^. 

^man,5   FUh'/Sok.    FtMh'-kettU.  Fuk-h^'^^^, 

market,  Fish'-meai,  (taken  at  fksung  sessoow     ^ 

monger,  VUh'fond,  PUh^^oom,  (in  a  Alp  JJ^inj 

•fflsr.hold  and  spirit^ioom.)  l^«*-'P**''.iVhstcfi«« 

kinds  of  fish.)  Fish' -wife,  L*  KSl /ai'<f ' 


after-hold 

some 

fish,) 


(for  throwing  water  to  extinguish  fire  0  Fint -escape, 

Tb«MbOTiiss«Btir«.aad  the  priaoiplM  to  which  the  Bombsrsrtte.piecade  the  DleUoasry* 
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Fhk'er-hwn  or  FUh*iag-tow»,  Fith'ing-J^og,  (the 
toad-iUh.)  Fish'img-pbue,  kc. 

FISSURE,  Hsh'-'oor,  147:   t.  A  cleft,  ananow 

chasm  where  a  breach  has  been  made. 
Th  FV-tarre,  v.  a.  To  make  »  fluiure. 
Fis'-uu,  (fis'-til,  105)    a.    Thai  may  be  deft  or 

dmded  in  the  dixectioa  of  the  grain. 
FiMrnV-i-tf,  84 :  «•    The  qnality  of  admitting  to  be 

deft. 
fnf'Sl-PED,  a.  Having  aeparate  toea.  [Nat  hist.] 
FIST^rfut,  *.  The  clenched  hand. 
To  Fist,  V.  a.  To  strike ;  to  gripe. 
Vwf-tjf^ufU,  g,  A  batUe  with  ftsU ;  a  boxing. 

FlSTlILA=fi«'.ti-ia,  f.  LitenUly.  a  reed  or  pipe  ; 
annuoos  or  pipe-like  nicer.  calk>as  within. 

Tu'-tu-lar,  34 :  a.  HoUow  Like  a  pipe. 

FW-to-loMS,  120 :  a.  Of  the  nature  uf  a  fistula. 

To  Fii'-ta-late,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  turn  to  a  flstola : 
-^ct.  To  make  hoUow  like  a  pipe. 

FlTsnt,  t.  An  asaault,  invaaion.  or  paroxysm  of  any 
iotemittent  dbtenaper ;  a  sudden  and  violent  attack 
of  disorder  in  which  the  patient  is  convulsed  or  sense- 
less;  dislemperature;  a  short  return  after  intermission; 
•  temporary  affection  or  attack :  it  was  anciently  used 
fix  any  lecommencement  after  intermission,  and  hence 
the  parts  of  a  song,  the  straius  of  a  piece  of  music,  and 
even  the  sections  of  a  book,  were  called  >fts. 

FilMiil,  117:  o.  Varied  by  paroxysms. 

PlTasfit,  a,    Qoalified,  proper;  convenient,  meet, 

lirtt 
To  Fit,  r.  a.  and  ft.    To  snit  or  accommodate  to ;  to 

seeommodate }  to  be  adapted  to ;  to  pn^pare.  (bllowed 

hjfors  To  Jit  omt.  to  equip:  To  Jit  up,  to  fhmish  :— 

•«.  To  be  proper,  to  be  becoming. 
Fitter,  36 :  «.    He  or  that  which  confers  fitness. 
Fir-ly,  ad.  Properly,  justly,  meetly,  suitably. 
Fit'-oeas,  t.  The  quality  or  sUte  of  being  fit 
Fif-ment, «.  Something  fitted  to  an  end.  [Shaks.] 
Fit'-ting-ljr,  ad.  Properly,  suitably. 
2J^H=ntch,#.  A  chick  pea.  a  vetch. 
nrCHEW,  fitch'-oo,  63 :  «.    A  pole-cat ;  a  fou- 

iMTt    It  b  also  csdled  a  Fitch'^it 
Fnz,  (lU,  143 :  s.  Son.  [Used  only  in  composition.] 
nVEsfive,  a,  and  «.  Four  and  one. 

Five'-fold,  (.fiuld,  116)   a.    Consisting  of  five  in 
«»;  in  Uvea;  five  double. 

12?  ^^*  •  *•    ^  *'**y  *^*  *  *****'  *°  "^^^^^  ^^^ 
"^  or  fifteen  are  counted  to  the  game ;  also,  by  cor- 

raptioo  fiir  Vittt,  a  disease  in  horses. 
t>  Among  the  compounds  are  Fio^barred,  (applied  to 

•gate.)  Ffer'-c/e/l,  FiviT  toaved,  Fiot^-toothod,  Sec. 
*J»Ta,  (fifft)  a.  The  ordinal  of  five. 
Fifrt'-ly,  a</.  In  the  fifth  place. 
FtfTBKN',  84 :  a,  and  *.  Five  and  ten. 
FiNteen/*',  a.  The  ordtoal  of  fifteen. 
FiJ-rr,  0.  and  *.  Five  tens, 
ft?"*'**  «.  The  ordinal  of  fifty. 
'•FIX,  ficks,  154,  188  :  v,  a.  and  n.    To  make 

wj.  firm,  or  stable;  to  esUblbh;  to  direct  without 

y™tioo ;  to  deprive  of  volatility ;  to  transfix  :^-nefu. 

'0 settle  or  remain  permanently;  to  beoome  firm,  to 

^  tobefittid:  TojUon,  to  settle  the  opinion  or 

iwdutHm.  to  determine  on. 
Pwi,  (fickst,  104,  143)  part.  Made  firm, 
'^-''on,  89  :  i.    StabUity ;  the  sUte  in  which  a 

J*Jy  does  not  evaporate,  or  beoome  volatile  by  heat  j 

iWaetion  to  firmness. 

IrJ"^-'y>  od»  Certainly,  firmly,  steadfastly. 

lllr"'**"»  *•  '^^  ■***•  <»'  ^^^S  ^^^  J  sUbiUty ; 
waoce  to  dissipatkm  by  heat    In  this  last  sense 
iVi/y  U  used  by  Newton,  and  FiMdfity  by  Boyle, 
'•^•^re,  (ftck'-sh'oor,  47)  *.  PoslUon.  [Shaks.;] 
■«»Weprwiare;  firmness.  [Little  naed] 


Fixt'-ure,  147 :  t,  A  piece  of  ftimiture  fixed  to  a 
house,  as  distinguished  ftom  a  movable.  It  is  a 
modern  word,  though  ftwinenUy  substituted  in  new 
editions  of  old  works  tx  Fixore. 

FIZGIG— Hz'-gig,  «.  A  kind  of  harpoon  to  strike 
fish,  properly  a  fisngig ;  a  fire-work.— See  below. 

7b  FlZZsfiz,  15/ :  v.  n.  To  emit  a  sort  of  hissing 
noise.    To  Fizsle  means  the  same. 

Fiz'-gig,  9,  A  kind  of  fire-work  ;  a  gadding  fiirt. 

FLABBY,  fl&b'-b^,  105:  a.  UnpleasanUy  soft 
and  yielding,  lank,  fiaccid,  flagging,  flapping. 

Flak/'bt-ness.  «.  Laxity,  limbemess,  softness. 

FLABEL=fla'-bSl,  «.  A  fim.  [Obs.] 

Flab'-ile,  94,  105 :  a.  Subject  to  be  blown  about. 

FLACCiD=>flack'-8id,  a.  Weak,  flagging,  not  stiff: 
lax.  not  tense. 

Plac-cid'-i-ty,  105  :  t.  Laxity ;  want  of  tension. 

To  FLAG^flSg,  o.  ft.  and  a,  (Allied  originally  to 
the  pr^eding. J  To  hang  loose  without  stiffness }  to 
grow  spiritless  or  dejected;  to  grow  feeble,  to  lose 
vigour  :—acL  To  let  full  or  suffer  to  droop.— See  also 
under  Flag,  a  stone. 

Flag'-yy,  (-gui^  77)  a.  Weak,  lax,  insipid. 

Flag,  «.  A  water  plant  with  a  bladed  leaf  that  hangs 
down  or  Jlagt  when  not  moved  by  the  wiod. 

Flag'-worm,  141  :  s,    A  grub  where  flags  grow. 

Flag,  t.  A  cloth  that  waves  or  flags  according  to  the 
state  of  the  wind,  borne  on  a  staff  as  a  military  or 
nnval  ensign. 

B9>  To  strike  the  Jlag  is  to  pull  it  down,  which  in  a  naval 
battle  is  the  slitn  of  surrender:  among  the  compounds 
are  Flag* -staff ,  Flag'-offic*r»  (the  commander  of  a 
squadron,)  Ftag'-skipt  (which  bears  the  admiral,)  &c. 

FLAG=fl$g,  «.  A  broad  flat  stone. 
To  Flag,  V.  a.  To  lay  with  broad  stones. 
Flag'-broom,  »,  A  birch  broom  for  pavements. 

7b  FLAGELLATE-fl4d'-g?l-lAt«,  64:  r.  a.  To 

whip  or  scourge. 
Fla^^l-lant,  t.    One  of  a  sect  that  arose  in  Italy. 

1960,  that  maintained  the  necessity  of  flagellation. 
Flay'-el-la"-/ton,  89 :  «.  A  whipping  or  scourging. 

FLAGEOLET,  flXdgt'-i-l«t^  92, 121 :  «.  A  sort 

of  small  flute. 
FLAGITIOUS,  fld-gi8h'-'u»,  90:  a.    Wicked, 

villainous,  atrocious. 
Fla-gi/'-iot«-ly,  ad.  With  extreme  wickedness. 
Fla-gif'-fOtfS-^eM,  «.  Wickedness,  villainy. 
FLAGONssflag'-on,  «.  A  large  vessel  of  drink. 
FLAGRANT=fla'-grant,  a.    Primarily,  burning, 

ardent,   glowing,   flushed,  redt    in  its  usual  sense, 

flaming  in  notice,  glaring,  notorious,  enormous. 
Fia'-grant-ly,  ad.  Ardently ;  notoriously. 
Fla'-grcn-CjT,  t,  A  burning ;  heat,  inflammation ;  (Pli/- 

grance  has  the  same  sense ;)  notoriousness,  enormity. 
To  Fla'-grate,  v,  a.  To  bum.  Fia-gra'-tion,  «.  A 

burning.  [Obs.] 
FLAlL-=sflavl,  «.  The  instrument  to  thresh  corn. 

FLAKE=:flake,  t,  (Compare  Fleak.)  A  portion  of 
the  parts  of  something  hanging  loosely  together,  as  a 
flock  of  wool ;  or  a  part  that  comes  away  as  a  scale, 
stratum,  or  little  layer. 

7b  Flake,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  form  in  flakes  or  bodies 
loosely  connected : — neu.  To  part  in  loose  bodies ;  to 
break  into  little  layers. 

Fla'-ky,  a.  Loosely  hanging  togetlier  :  lying  in  looso 
masses ;  lying  in  Aakos  or  little  layers. 

FLAMsfljim,  9,  A  freak;  a  lie;  a  pretext. 

7b  Flam,  v,  a«   To  deceive  by  a  lie;  to  delude. 

Flim'-flam,  t,  A  whim;  a  trick.  [Beau.  &  PI.] 

FLAMBEAU. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FLAMEssflamCt  t,  A  blase  ;  inflammable  gas  in  a 
state  of  combustion  as  it  ascends  in  a  stream  ftom  a 
burning  body;  ardour  of  temper  or  imagination;  love. 


The  sign  =r  b  oMd  after  modes  of  ipdllag  that  bavs  ao  irregularitf  of  sound. 

^^««J»»'j:  muih-un,  i,  e.  mittiw,  165  :  vi«h-un,  i.  e.  viwn,  165 ;  l/kTn,  166 ;  til«n,  166. 
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Th  Flame,  v.  it.  To  thine  as  firo;  to  burn  with 
emission  of  llgbt;  to  break  out  in  violence  of  pauton. 
The  actire  lenae,  to  inflttme,  b  ob»olele. 

Fla'-my,  105:  a.  BUsing;  like  fUme. 

Fla'-miDg,  o.  Brflliant  like  lUme. 

Fla'-ming-ly,  ad,  RadianUy;  with  gtett  ehow. 

FLii-MiJ^r-ao. — See  lower. 

Fhkuf'BEAU,  (-bi,  108)  *.  A  lighted  torch. 

VLAu'-Mtrom,  120 :  a.  Con»l«ting  of,  or  like  flame. 

Flam'-ma-ble,  101 :  «.  That  may  be  wt  In  flame. 

Flain'-m«-bU"-f-ty,  84:  #.  CapabiUty  of  biasing. 

Flam-ma'-/ion,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  fetting  in  flame. 

Flam-mif-er-MfS,  87  :  a.   Producing  flame. 

Flam-mi v'-o-mons,  a.  Vomiting  flame. 

FLii-Mii/-ao,  158 :  *.  A  bird  of  a  flame  colour. 

FLAMEN=fla'-m6li,  *.  A  priert  In  ancient  Rome. 

Fla-min'-i-cal,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  flamen. 

FLANK,  fliogk,  158 :  t.  That  part  of  a  quadra- 
ped'a  aide  which  it  near  the  hinder  thigh ;  in  m«i, 
the  lateral  part  of  the  lower  belly ;  the  aide  of  a  body 
of  forcet,  or  of  a  aquadron  at  seat  that  part  of  a 
bastion  which  reachea  from  the  curtain  to  the  face. 

7b  Flank,  r.  a.  To  attack  the  aide  of  a  battalion  or 
fleet ;  to  be  posted  »o  aa  to  overlook  and  command  any 
pass  on  tlie  aide;  to  aecure  on  the  aide:— n^ii.  To 
border. 

Flank'-f  r,  36 :  ».    A  ibrtiflcation  projecting  ao  ni  to 

command  the  aide  of  an  assailing  body. 
7b  Flank'-f  r,  v.  a.  To  defend  by  flankera. 

FLANNEL=fl4n'-n«i,  *.  Soft  woollen  cloA. 

FLAP  «  flap,  *.    Any  thing  that  hanga  broad  and 

loose ;  the  motton  of  a  flap,  or  the  noise  it  makes. 
7b  Flap,  V.  a.  and  it.    To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  fliea 
are  beaten ;  to  moTc  with  the  noise  aa  of  a  flap  '-—neu. 
To  move  aa  wings,  or  something  broad  and  loose;  to 
fall  as  something  broad  and  loose. 

Flap'-per,  «.  He  or  that  which  flaps. 

(ty  Am^g  the  oompounda  are  Flap' -dragon,  (a  ylay  In 
which  aweetmeata  In  flame  are  snatched  out  of  burn, 
inir  brandy,  and  extinguished  by  a  flap  of  the  mouth 
in  swaUo^iug  them;)  Flap'-jack,  (a  sort  of  pancake  or 
apple  puff;)  FUxp'-eartd,  and  Fiaj^-mouthed. 
To  FLARE=flare,  41 :  v.  n.  To  bum  with  wan- 
dertag  unsteady  light:  to  flutter  with  splendid  ahow; 
to  gutter  offensively ;  to  be  in  too  much  light. 
Flare,  *.  An  unsteady  broad  offensive  light. 

FLASH=xfliUh, «.  A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaie ; 
sudden  burst  aa  of  wit  or  merriment;  a  short  transient 
stote ;  that  which  has  the  effect  of  a  flash. 
To  Flash,  V,  n.  and  o.    To  exhibit  a  quick  and 
transient  flame;  to  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence ;  to  break  out  into  wit  or  bnght  thought  .--nen 
To  strike  or  throw  aa  Ucht  on  the  eyes  or  mind ;  In  o  d 
authors,  to  strike  up  ftom  the  surface  aa  water  in 
swimming  or  rowing. 
Flash'-er,  *.  AndenUy,  a  rower;  a  shallow  wit. 
Fla«h'-y,  105:  a.    Dawllng  for  a  moment;  ahow>-, 

gay;  empty,  not  solid;  Insipid,  vapid. 
Flash'-«-ly,  ad.  With  empty  show. 
FLASK^flask,   *.    A  vessel  for  keeping  at  hand 
drink  or  food,  &c;  a  leathern  or   wooden  bottle;  a 
botUe  with  a  wicker  cover ;  a  powder  horn. 
Fl.iUi'-KBT,  14 :  #.    A  long  shallow  basket :  a  Teasel 

in  which  viands  are  served  up. 
FLAT=flat,  a.  and  #.    Level,  horiiontal ;  smooth; 
even  with  the  ground,  lying  along;  plain   downright. 

peremptory;  in  painUng.  ''"^»«,»*^»'^',**'LP5^*: 
Sence;  In  music,  uot  acute,  not  sharp;  Uncommon 
figuraUve  language,  depressed,  spiritless,  dull,  taate- 
less:-*.  Smooth  low  ground. »,  •'•^  »  PJ**"'*/!*^ 
exposed  to  inundations ;  a  shallow;  that  part  of  any 
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Flat'-tor,  «.  He  or  that  which  flaUena. 
Flat'-ly,  ad.  In  a  flat  manner ;  peremptorily. 
Flat'-ness,   «.    The  sUto  or  quality  of  being  1st; 

evenneaa;  insipidity,  dulneas. 
Flat^-tish,  a.  Somewhat  flat,  rather  flat 
Fiat'-long,  Flat^-wiie,  151 :  a.  Not  edgewise. 
7b  Flat'-ten,  114:  v.  o.  and  fi.  To  make  arsaw 

level;  to  beat  down,  to  lay  flat;  to  makeiadpidi  ti 

depreaa ;  in  muaic,  to  make  the  tone  leas  sharp  t-u*. 

To  grow  even  or  level;  to  grow  dull  or  insipid. 
7b  FLATTER=-fl«t'-t«r,  36 :  v.  a.  To  aooUis  wift 

praises;   to  grattfjr  with  servile  obsequioMiKai;  to 

praise  falsely;  to  raiae  iklse  hopes;  to  soothe  or  detiglil 
Flat'-ter-er,  129 :  #.    One  who  flatters ;  a  fcwaer. 
Flat'-ter^ing,  a.  Obaeqnkraa ;  excitfaig  hopes. 
Flat'-ter-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  flattering  manner.' 
Flat'-ter-y,  105  :  *.  Palae  praiae;  artful  obseqaioo^ 

nest;  adulation. 
FLATULENT-fl&tf-A-l&t,  92 :  a.  Afltalad  wifli 

air  generated  in  the  aUnnach,  windy;  turgid,  pof^; 

empty.  Tain. 
Flatf-ti-len-cy,  Flaf-n-lence,  «•  Windiiwsi. 
Flaf-o-otig,  a.  Flat'-u-oa^-i-ty,  *.  Wlnd;*iidi- 

neaa.  [ObaO 
Fui'-Tus,  [Lat]  #.   Wind  in  the  body ;  a  teealh. » 

puff.  Cry  The  parent  wocd  of  the  elaas. 
7b  FLAUNT,  flint,  122 :  v.  «.  To  make  sa  «• 

tentatioua  show  in  apparel ;  to  show  or  tpvsadsot. 
Flavnt,  t.  Any  thing  airj  and  abowy ;  a  dnplay. 
FLAVOUR,  fla'-vur,  120,  40:  *.  The  qoslitf  of 

a  anbatanoe  which  affects  the  taste  or  the  •iBeIl;ta^ 

odour.  , 

7b  Fla'-VO«r,  v,  a.  To  communicate  soma  quality  of 

taste  or  amelL 
Fla'-vo»r-les8,  a.  Of  no  taato  or  amelL 
Fla'-vo-rotts,  120:  a.  Pleasing  in  flavour. 
FLAVOUS,  fla'-vus,  120  :  a,  YeUow. 
FLAW=fll«,  *.  A  crack  or  breach,  a  fcolt,  »  ^i^ 

feet ;  anciently,  a  guat  or  blast,  a  tumuH.  a  eomnotoa. 
7b  Flaw,  V.  a.  To  crack,  to  bwak  ;  to  violala. 
Flaw'-y,  105 :  a,  FoU  of  flawa,  defeeUve. 
FlawMess,  a.  Without  cracka.  without  dalseti. 

FLAWN=fll«n,  S,  A  aort  of  flat  pie  or  costard. 
FLAX=flSck8, 1 88 :».  The  plant  of  which  the  fta«« 

thread  la  made }  the  fibres  of  flax  ready  fbr  spiaBini. 
Flay-<rD,  114:  a.  Made  of  flax ;  Wr like flai. 

Flajr'-y,  105:  a.  Flaxen.  ,^_^4., 

C^  Among  the  compounda  are  Fla^-tomh,  (fct  pwjann? 

flax;)  FUuf-drmtr ;  Ftas^weed,  (a  pUnt.)  He- 
To  FLAY«fla^  v.  a.  To  strip  off  the  akin. 
Fla/-er,  36 :  *.  He  that  flaya, 
FLEA=fle<,  103:  t.  A  smaU  btood-fnekinf  w» 

remarkable  for  ita  agility. 
7b  Flea,  v,  a.  To  clean  from  fleaa. 
Flea'-bite,  Flea'-bi-tin^,  #.  The  pain  ot  wd  ■«* 

caused  by  a  flea ;  flguratovely.  a  alight  pain.      ^ 
(K^  Among  the  compounds  are  Flea'-boM  aao  '«■ 

«rof/,  (plantaao  named.) 
FLEAK«fleik,  *.  (Allied  to  Flake  and  FlockO  * 

amall  lock,  thread,  or  twist  [Obs.] 
FLE  AM=fletin,  t.  An  instrument  to  bleed  cstd«. 
7b  FLECK=fl«ck,  \  ». a.  Tospot;to«wtf 

To  FLECKER«fl€dL'-er,J  or  stripe;  totsris|«»« 

Ff!^il;E«fl^dgt,a.  Feathered,  fledged.  [l«tt*»J 
7b  Fledge,  v,  a.  To  ftimish  with  winga  «»• 
there. 


To  FLEE^flet,!  »•  n.  To nm ftom,  ^^^^^^-^ 
Sffrwhrch"Sr fl;™a  'aurfi^trllhout  prominences-;  I  FLED=fl«d,  \  to  hare  ^^^^t^ki  T^ 
StU'aton'lSp;es.edhalf anotob^^^^  Tl.^^^}^.    .i.~?:?-^„^^^ 


thtng  which  la  flat;  a  aurfkce  without  prominences; 

in  music,  a  tone  depressed  half  a  note  below  a  natural,  i  r  LBB=:=uca,        j  «iiuc«»^  ^'^'''''j  ^.  »  ftgnie. 
To  Flat,  i. «.  and  n.  To  flatten.  [lilUe  mied.]  |     Ky  and  the  latter  mon  frequenUy.  ^s^y>1^^ 

Th«tcb«iit»«tl»,aiMlt»i«iMiadplt»towhlstothenuiBl«sie|K.l«sflsdetheDic^^ 
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juliUbiy  for  To  Fte$,    By  the  ellipgit  ot  from,  it 

oft^B  secmt  acthre. 
FLEECE— fleeccy  s.  The  wool  thorn  from  one  sheep. 
7i  Fleece,  v.  a.  To  ipread  orer  as  with  wool ;  to 

SI  wool  from;  figunUiTely«  to  plack.  to  plunder,  to 
p. 
Fleeced,  (fleest,  114,  143)  a,   Havhif  a  fleeee; 
^onderad. 

Flee'-ar,  36 :  «.  A  shearer ;  a  plunderer. 
Flee^-cy*  105:  a.  VooUy:  appearing  woolly. 

7b  FLEER»flere,  43:  r.  ».  To  mock,  to  gibe,  to 
jeit  vith  insolence  and  contempt;  to  leer. 

Fleer,  s.  Mockery ;  a  deceiiftil  grin  of  errility. 

FleeiVff  «.  A  mocker;  a  deriding  fiiwner. 

PLEET=«fle't,  «.   A  creek,  an  inlei   [Obs.] 

FLEET=s  fleet;  a.  Swift  of  pace,  nimble,  active :  in 
loiBe  aathors,  light  or  thin;  skimming  the  sorfiaee. 

To  Fleet,  v. «.  and  a,  (The  old  part,  is  Flet)  To 
If  twiMy;  to  be  in  a  transient  state;  in  old  authors, 
to  float:— ace.  [Obs.]  To  skim  as  water  or  milk,  to 
pus  sway  lightly.  Hence  Flee^ing-dUh,  a  skimming 
wmX.  To  Floie  is  the  same  verb,  which  also  signifies 
toftkim. 

Fleet^-ly,  105 :  ad.  Swiftly,  quickly. 

Fleet'-nesi,  t.  Swiftness,  celerity. 

FLEETrrfleit, «.  (Compare  To  Fleet  in  the  pre- 
eeding  class.)  A  company  of  ships,  a  navy. 

FL£MlSH»fldm'-ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  Flanders. 

FLESilsfl^gh,  «.  The  soOer  solids  including  the 
moseles,  hi,  and  glands  of  an  animal  as  distinguished 
ftoD  the  bones  and  fluids ;  animal  ibod  distinct  from 
TcgstaUes;  animal  ftiod  ezclusiTe  of  fish;  in  fimit, 
that  part  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten;  animal  nature; 
nu,  human  nattire ;  kindred,  fiunily ;  the  body  as 
liable  to  death  and  corruption,  distinct  fhnn  the  im- 
pniihable  nature  of  man:  carnality,  a  carnal  state; 
^  outward  literal  sense  of  a  scriptural  passage  as 
^ittioct  from  the  tfirU  or  typical  meaning. 

TV  Flesh,  V,  a.  To  initiate,  a  sportsman's  use  of  the 
vonl  from  the  practice  of  training  hawks  and  dogs  by 
fcdios  them  with  the  first  game  they  take  or  other 
flMh;  hence.  Shakspeare  uses  Fle%hmetd,  to  signify 
(•geness  gidned  by  successfVil  initiation;  to  harden, 
ta  secQstom ;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

Flesh'-y,  a.  Plump*  friU  of  flesh,  pulpous. 

Fleth'-^DeMy  «.  Plumpness,  fulness,  fatness. 

Resh'-less,  a.  Without  flesh,  lean. 

Fleshly,  a.  Corporeal :  carnal ;  animal ;  not  spi. 
ritaal.  notrdirine. 

Flrsh'-lt-oess,  t.  Abondance  of  flesh ;  carnal  pas. 
tioiu  and  appetites. 

69*  Amoogthe  compounds  are  ^esh^ -brush,  (to  rub  the 
•Idn  with.)  FUMh^-cotoKr,  Pte$t^-Jly,  FtetVhooh,  {to 
draw  flesh  ttom  a  pot.)  &c. 

To  FLETCUsiflStch,  v,  a.  To  feather,  as  an  arrow. 

Fletch'-er,  36 :  «•  A  maker  of  bows  and  arrows. 

FLETZ,  fl^ts,  143 :  a.  A  word  applied  by  geolo* 
gists  to  flirmatUms  of  rocks  which  appear  in  beds  more 
n«^  horizontal  than  what  are  called  transition  rocks. 

FLEW^See  To  Fly. 

FLEW,  fl*53,  109 :  9,  The  chaps  of  a  hound. 

^^ed,  (fl'Std,  114)  a.  Deep  mouthed,  as  a  hound. 

'LEXANIMOUS.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

FLEXIBLE,  fl«ck8'4-bl,  154,  105,  101:    a. 

That  may  be  bent;  pliant;  complying;  ductile, 
riex'.q.ble.oess,  t.  The  quality  of  being  flexible. 
Fley-i-biP-i-ty,  84, 105 :  *.  Flexiblcness ;  pliancy ; 

easiness  to  be  persuaded,  compliance. 
ne^Hle,  (flgcV-il,  105)  a,  Flexibto. 
^^-or,  t.  The  muscle  that  bendt  the  part  it  belongs 

*».  In  opposition  U>  the  extensor, 
'l^^-'on,  (fl8ck'-«hun,  154,  147)  *.  The  act  of 

b^dhtg;  a  double,  a  Ibid ;  a  bending,  a  tarn. 
ne«'-iHW8,  (fl«ck'-sh»oo-us)  a.  Winding,  variable. 


*  FledZ-i/re,  t.  The  aet  of  bending  ;  the  part  bent,  « 
joint ;  the  bending  of  the  body,  obsequiousness. 

Fledr-an'-i-moM9y  (fl^ks-ILn'-l-mus)  a.  Pliancy 

of  mind. 
To  FLICKER=«flick'-er,  36  :  tf.  it.  To  flutter,  to 

move,  as  the  wings  without  flying ;  to  fluctoate. 
Flidc'-er-mouse,  #•  A  bat. 

FLIER,  FLIGHT,  &c— See  under  To  Ry. 
FLIMFLAM.— See  Flam. 

FLIMSY,  flW-zl>i.  151,  105:  a.  Weak,  feeble; 

mean,  spiritless,  without  force. 
FUin'-«t«nes8,  «.  Weakness  of  texture. 
To  FLINCH^flintch,  v.  rt.    To  shrink  throngh 

want  of  power  or  resolution  to  enooanter 
Fltnch'-«r,  «.  He  who  shrinks  or  fldls. 
To  FLING=flYDg,  ^  V,  a,  and  n.  (The  obs.  part, 
I  FLUNQsfluDg,       >  is  Flong.)  To  cast  from  the 
FLUNOsfluDg,  I  hand,  to  throw ;  to  dart ;  to 

scatter:  Toeing  (^,  to  baflSe  in  the  chace^— neit.  To 

flounce,  to  wince,  to  fell  into  violent  and  irregular  mo> 

tions :  Toeing  out,  to  grow  unruly. 
Flinff,  1*  A  throw,  a  cost ;  a  sneer,  a  jibe. 
Flin^-f  r,  <•  He  who  throws ;  he  who  Jeers. 
FLINDER=rfltn'-d^r, «.  A  fragment 

FLINTss flint,  t,  A  sub>species  of  quarts,  very 
hard,  strikes  fire  with  flint,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
glass :  anv  thing  proverbially  hard :  it  is  sometimes 
compounded,  as  In  Flint-hearted, 

Flint^y,  105  :  a.  Made  of  flint,  hard ;  cruel. 

FLIP=flTp,  ««^  Drink  made  with  beer  and  spirits. 

Flip'-dog,  t.  An  iron  heated  to  warm  flip. 

FLIPPANTi^fltp'-pant,  a.    Nimble  of  speech ; 

pert,  talkative,  loquacious. 
Fnp'-pant-ly,  ad.  With  ready,  prating  speech. 
Flip'-pan-cy,  Flip'-pont-ness,  #.    Talkativeness. 

pertness. 
To  FLlKT>sflert,  35 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  throw  with 

a  jerk  or  sudden  eflPbrt ;  to  move  suddenly,  as  a  ftin : — 

neu.  To  run  about  perpetually,  to  be  unsteady  and 

fluttering;  to  Jeer  or  mock  anyone;  mora  commonly, 

in  modern  use,  to  coquet  with  men. 
Flirt,  8,  A  throw  with  a  jerk  {  a  sudden  trick ;  a  pert 

f|irl;  more  commonly,  a  coquette. 
Ffir-ta'-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  flirting,  coquetry.  [CoUoq.] 

To  FLIT=flit,  V.  n.  To  fly  away  with  rapid  motion: 
to  remove ;  to  flutter ;  to  be  uxutablo:  by  old  authors 
it  is  used  in  the  active  sense  of  to  tUgpoueu. 

Flit,  a.    Swift,  nimble,  fleet.  [Obs.] 

Flit^-ti-ness,  t.    Unsteadiness,  lightness. 

FUt'-ting,  9.    A  removal,  an  error,  a  feult 

FLlTCHr=rflttch,  t.    The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and 

cured. 
FLITTER.— See  Tp  Flutter,  or  the  *.  Fritter. 
FLIX,    fltcks,    154:    t,    Down,    flax,    soft    hair; 

(corrupted  from  Fiax;')  dysentery,  (corrupted  from 

JtlfcT.) 

Fmr^-WKBD,  t,    A  species  of  water  eresi. 

FLOasflo,  t.    An  arrow.  [Chaucer.] 

7b  FLOAT=float,  v.  ft.  and  a.    To  swim  on  the 

surface  of  the  water ;  to  move  lightly  as  on  the  surface 

of  a  fluid ;  to  fleet  or  flit : — act.  To  cover  with  water. 
Float,  9,    The  act  of  flowing,  the  flux  as  contrary  to 

ebb ;  [Obs.  :1  something  that  swims ;  the  cork  or  quill 

of  an  angler  s  line;  a  wave. 

Float'-rr,  36 :  a.   One  who  floau  or  sails 
Float'-y,  105 :  a.    Buoyant,  swimming. 
Float'-age,  s.    Something  that  floats. 
Q2h  Among  Uie  compounds  are  Ftoatf -board  (in  a  water, 
mill)  and  Ftoat'-ttone,  (a  grey  porous  mineral) 

¥ia/'TA,  t,  A  fleet;  properly  the  Spanish  fleet  whidi 

formerly  sailed  yearly  from  Cadis  to  Mexico. 
Flo-tiK-la,  9,    Any  number  of  small  vessels. 


TIm  tlgB  =  b  VMd  ailsr  modM  of  spsUlttff  that  have  BO  frragalaritf  of  aotad. 

CtiitmaMtt:  mtih-aa,  ••  e,  miuhn,  165:  rixh-un,  i,  i.  viaion  165:  tHin,  166 :  (hen,  166. 
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Flo'-tage,  «.    Tha  lame  u  fluatagc. 
Flot'-fton,  114,  or  Flot'-tam,  12:  t.    Goodv  that 
swim  on  the  tea  without  an  owner.  [Law.] 

FLOCK=rflock^  «.    A  lock  of  wool. 
Flock'-bed,  a.    A  bed  filled  with  flocks. 
Floc'-cu-lbnt,  a.    Adhering  hi  Uxka  or  flocka. 
FLOCKs=fl5ck>  a.    A  company,  usnallv  of  blrda  or 
^  beasts;  a  company  of  sheep  distlngoished  from  a  ktrd 

wliich  is  of  oxen;  a  company. 
To  Flock,  V.  M.    To  gather  in  crowds. 
To  FL0G-fl5g,  V.  a.   To  lash,  to  whip. 
Floe'-ying,  77 :  a.    A  whipping. 
FLONG.— See  To  Ring. 
FLOOD,  flud,  123:  a.    A  great  flow  of  water;  a 

deluge;  poetically  a  river,  the  sea;  flow  or  flux  aa 

opix«ed  to  ebb ;  a  stream ;  catamenial  discharge. 
7b  Flood,  V.  a.    To  orwflow.  to  inundate. 
Flood'-ing,  a.    Excessive  discharge  fktnn  the  uteras. 
g^  Among  the  compounds  are  Flo^d^-gaU  and  Floodf' 

mark. 
FLOOK.— See  Fluke. 
FLOOKING=fl^k'-iDg,  a.    An  interruplion  or 

shifting  of  a  load  of  ore  by  a  cross  grain  or  fissure. 

FLOOR,  flort,  132:  a.    That  part  hi  a  room  on 

which  we  walk ;  a  platform ;  a  story,  or  level  suite  of 

itwms. 
7b  Floor,  V,  a.   To  cover  with  a  floor  ;  to  ground. 
Floof'-ing,  a.    Bottom,  floor ;  materials  ft>r  floors. 
7b  FLOPsflop,  V.  a.    To  flap,  which  see. 
FLORA L=flor(^al,  47:  a.    (See  other  relations 

under  Flower.)  Relating  to  the  goddess  Flora,  or  to 

flowers. 
Flo'- ret,  a*   A  floweret,  an  ImperfiDct  flower. 
Flo'-n-age,  105,  99:  a.   Bloom,  bloaw>m. 
Flo'-rist,  a.    One  who  cultivates  flowers. 
Flo-rea'-cence,  a.    The  season  when  plants  flower. 
Flo-rif'-er-ou8,  120 :  a.    Productive  of  flowers. 
Floh'-id,   94,    129:    a,    literally,    covered    wi& 

flowers :  flushed,  OT  of  a  bright  red ;  highly  embellished. 
Flor'-id-ly,  ad.    In  a  showy  imposing  way. 

Flor^-id-oeas,  a.  Freshness  of  colour ;  embelUahment ; 

ambitious  elegance :  Flo-rid'-t-ty  is  less  used. 
Flor'-tt-lent,  109 :  a.    Flowery.  [Out  of  use.] 
FiX)8'-cui.B,  a.    A  partial  or  less  floret  of  an  aggre- 

gate  flower.  [Bot.] 
Flos'-cu-lotfs,  a.    Composed  of  florets  with  fhnnel- 
*  shaped  petals,  tubulous. 
Floss,  a.    A  downy  subsUnce  in  some  plants. 
FL0RINs«fl6r'-in,  a.  A  coin  originally  of  Florence. 
FLOTA,  FLOTILLA,  FLOTSON,  &c.— See  To 

Float 
7b  FLOTE.— See  To  Fleet,  under  Fleet 
7b  FLOUNCE=flownc*,  31 :    r.  i».   To  move 

with  a  throwing  motion  of  the  body  and  limbs,  to 

move  with  bustle  and  tumnlt ;  to  move  with  passionate 

agitation. 

Flounck,  a.  A  dash  in  the  water ;  a  piece  sewed  to 
a  gown  or  petticoat  to  fill  it  out,  producing  noise  or 
bustle  in  moving. 

To  FlouDCe,  V.  a.    To  deck  with  flounces. 

7b  Fi.oun'-d£r,  ff.  a.    To  struggle  with  vkdent  and 

irregular  motion  as  an  animal  in  the  mire. 
FLOUNDER,  flown'-der,  a.    A  small  flat  fish. 
FLOUR,  FIX)UR1SII,  Ac— See  under  Flower. 
7b  FLOUT=flowt,  31 :  r.  a,  and  n.   To  mock, 

to  insult . — »a«.  To  practise  mockery,  to  behave  with 

contempt 
Flout,  a.  A  mock,  an  insult   Flout'-«r,a.  A  mocker. 
Flouf-ing^-ly,  105  :  ad*    In  a  jeering  manner. 
7b  FLOW,  flo^a^flo,  v.  n,  and  a,    (See  other 

relations  under  Fluent)  To  move  on  a  slope  with  a 

cootinoal change  among  the  particles  as  a  fluid;  to 


ma  as  water,  oppoeed  to  standbg  u  wsier ;  toiiN  u 
opposed  to  ebb ;  to  melt;  to  proceed,  to  issae;  to  t^oAt 
smoothly  without  asperity ;  towriteorspeskmoowy; 
to  abound ;  to  haug loose  and  waving  '.^-^cL  To  ov«t> 
flow,  to  deluge. 

V\ow,  a.    The  rise  of  water ;  a  sudden  aboDdaaee. 

Fbae^-ing,  a.    The  act  of  flowhig;  flow. 

Floae^-ing-ly,  ad»    With  copiousness ;  volaUy. 

Flotp'-in^-nets,  a.    Stream  of  dictbo. 

FLOW£R«flower.  36:  «flour,  134:  a.  (Se* 
other  relations  under  FloralO  The  part  of  s  pkut 
which  contains  the  organs  of  fnictiAcalioo  with  th«r 
coverings ;  popularly,  the  bud  when  the  pettls  ue 
expandird;  the  best,  finest,  or  most  valoable  put  of 
any  thing:  the  eariy  part  or  the  prrne  of  nte;  as 
ornamental  expressioa  in  speech  or  writiB^;  tlw  finot 
part  of  grain  pulverized,  but  in  this  sense  it  is  difer- 
entiv  written;  (see  lower;)  in  the  plural,  csttofBial 
discharge. 

7b  Flower,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  be  in  flower,  to  blooa; 
to  be  in  the  prime,  to  flourish:  in dd  aathon.  tofratli; 
to  come  as  cream  froBn  the  surfboe:— act  To  adon 
with  imitatk>nB  of  flowers. 

Flo«^-er-y,  129, 105 :  a.  Fnll  of  flowers;  sdonri 
with  flowvrs,  cmuunental,  florid. 

Flow'-er-t-Deas,  a.    The  quality  of  bebg  flowery. 

Flow'-er-et,  a.    A  small  flower,  a  floret 

Flower-de-luce',  109:  a.  A  bulbous  iris. 

g^  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Flown-fnee,  (iJk 
name  i^  certain  plantsO  Ftower-fiorde;  FUwer- 
gaUU,  (the  amaranth.)  FtoweHiiHiei,  CdresKd  wiifc 
gariands.)  FUmer-statk,  &c. 

Fm>ur,  (flower,  134)  a.  The  edible  part  of  gnia 
reduced  to  powder ;  ineal;  the  finer  part  of  nesL 

7b  Flour>  V.  a.  Tb  make  into  or  sprinkle  witbflov. 

7b  Floitr'-mh,  (flur^-ish,  120,  129)  t.  it  inds. 
To  thrive  as  a  healthy  plant ;  to  beprosperoos;  torn 
florid  language ;  to  brag ;  to  move  m.  or  to  dacrihe 
various  circles  or  parts  of  circles  irregularly  and  Inn- 
riantly :  in  music,  to  play  wiUl  bold  irregular  notr* 
for  tm  purpose  of  ornament  or  prelude  >-act  To 
adorn  with  flowers  or  beautiful  figures;  to  man  is 
various  circles;  to  embellish. 

FloMi^-isb,  a.  Vigoor.  state  of  prosperity;  disphr: 
a  triumphant  sounding  of  instruments;  toowaai 
circularly;  embellishment. 

Flovr^-ish-f  r,  36 :  a.    One  who  floariihef. 

Flour^-Uh-ing-Iy,  ad.  With  flourishes;  osteatstiosdr. 

FLOWING,  &C.— See  nnder  To  Flow. 

FLOWK,  fl55k,  125  :  a.    A  flounder. 

FLOWN,  flwan,  125 :  part,  n,— See  To  Fly.  ft  i» 
fhsquently  used  for  Fled. —St  To  Flee.  lo  MOtoit  tt 
may  l>e  fbund  in  the  senae  ot  rendered Jlxgktif. 

FLUATE.— See  under  Fluor,  subijected  to  Flortit 

To  FLUCTUATE=fluck'-tA.it<,  {colioq.  floct- 
sh'oo-itc,  147)  t>.  If.  To  roU  hither  and  tWAw. 
as  a  wave;  to  be  wavering  or  unsteady;  to  be  is  u 
uncertain  state,  to  be  irresolute. 

Flud'-Zaf-ant,  12 :  a.    WaTcring,  unceitahL 

Fluc!'-/i«-a''-/ion,  a.    Alternate  motion;  uncertiisty. 

Fi.uc-Ti8'-o-H0PS,  87, 120 :  a,  Soundhig  •*  ""* 

FLUE,  fl*S5,  109 :  a.    A  smaU  pipe  orebuDory. 

FLUE,  fl'Q9,  109 :  a.    Soft  down  or  tu. 

FLUENT,  flW-^nt,  109:  a.  and  a.  (See  utb« 
reUtions  under  To  Flow.)  Liquid;  flowing :  [«<*J 
voluble.*--*.  Stream,  running  water;  the  vsnsi*  <" 
flowing  quantity  in  fluxions. 

FliZ-ent-ly,  ad.    With  ready  flow ;  volubly. 

Flu'-en-cy,  a.  In  old  authors,  afllnenoe,  aboadanrt ; 
in  modem  use,  the  quality  of  flowing  appli<d  to  l*** 
guage ;  facility  of  words.   Fbi'-ence  is  now  ne«t  ojp- 

Ftr'-iD,  a,  and  a.  Having  parts  easily  •'P*?^** 
not  solid :— *.  A  liquor,  a  liquid,  oppoeed  to  t  «»• 

FltZ-id-ness,  a.    The  state  of  being  fluid. 

Flii-id'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  a.  The  quality  of  b«inf  ei- 
pable  of  flowing,  opposed  to  solidity. 
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fumt,  $•    A  tint  or  ttream.  [Obt.] 

fuf^OMft,    In  old  anthon,  a  fluid  stale:  flux;  in 

■otea  OK.  a  mineral  (flnate  of  lime)  which  took  its 

MOW  from  being  used  as  a^Kr  for  certain  ores. 
Fb-or'-ic,  88 :       )  a.   Obtained  from  fluor.  Fiu- 
Fls'-er-oifs,  120 :  I  onus  add  is  the  add  in  its 

trrt  dcfree  of  oxygenation. 
TiM-ttt,  f.    A  salt  fimned  by  tfie  floorie  aeid  with 

«tase. 
Fhi'-o-v-lkr-ic,  (-1W-ick,    88}  a.    Containing 

laorie  add  with  silex. 
Flt'-t^ji^  o.   Pertahiing  to  rireis.  Fli/-vi-a-ttle 

ud  Fk'-n.al'-ie  haTe  the  same  meaning. 
Flcj,  (fluduy  154)  t.  and  a.  The  net  of  flowing ; 

telov;  in  <dd  aatbws,  concoorse,  ocmflnenoii;  the 

•tale  of  giving  place  by  passing  away ;  a  flow  or  issue 

of  Batter;  excrement;  state  of  being  melted,  ftision; 

■ay  sabetanee  or  mixture  used  to  promote  the  fUsion 

ofaetals^-a^f*  (Little  nsed.)  Plowing,  inconstant 
T$  Flax,  r.  f.  To  melt ;  in  some  anthors.  to  salivate. 
fkx^'-iim,  89 :  t.    The  state  of  giving  place  by 

pssrfarawav. 
FIbj<-«-W,  101:  o.     Notdorable:  Aisible. 
na*'-»-bir-*-tjr,  84 :  #.  The  quality  of  being  flaxible. 
FluHT-t-tyy  f .    Fbssibility  of  liqoe&ction. 
fLvi^'Um,  (flack'-shuo>  154,  147)  t.  The  act 

of  lowing  I  the  matter  that  flows;  the  infinitely  small 

iacRsst  of  tbs  floent  quantity  in  that  department  of 

■sAsaiatics  called  noxkms.  in  which  magnitudes 

an  —ppoaed  to  be  generated  by  motion,  a«  a  line  by 

tlMMon  of  a  point,  a  rar&oe  by  the  motion  of  a 

li,e.lte.  *^ 

FhiZ-MD-oi^,  a.    Pertaining  to  fluxion. 
Ra/-«ni-itty «.    One  eUlled  in  fluxions. 
PLCl'-fTB,  105:  a.    Flowing ;  not  solid,  [a  Jon.] 
Rw'-OTc,  (fludt'^h'oor,  154,  147)  i.   The  act 
wpover  of  flowing.  [B.Jon.} 

FLUKE,  fl*S3k,  109  :  «.  The  part  of  the  anchor 
«Ueh  bstens  in  the  ground.    In  iu  other  aense  see 

FLUMMERY,  aum'-mJ?r4xy  129,  105:  *.  A 
Uadofjelly  made  of  flour  or  meal;  In  vulgar  figura- 
tive ttK.  insipid  Ug  laognage,  flattery. 

FLUNG.— See  To  FUng. 

FLUOR,  &C. — See  under  Fluent. 

FLURRY,  flur'-r^v   105:    «.    A  hasty  blast;  a 

kvrj;  a  sudden  oooiinotion. 
It  FluK-iy,  V.  a.    To  keep  in  agitation,  to  alarm. 
7*0  FLUSHsflush,   v.  n.  and  a.    To  flow  and 

VA  soddenly .  to  nuh ;  to  come  or  appear  suddenly ; 

te  become  suddenly  red;   to  be  splendid:— oc^  To 

'wss  ifdnies  in ;  to  elate,  to  elevate. 
Flash,  a,  ad,  and  «.    Fresh,  ftill  of  vigour ;  afliuent, 

>^iiudiBf:  in  some  old  authors,  conceited;  among 

^fdaaies,  even  or  level  with  :—ado.  So  as  to  be  even 

*<tli:~«.  A  sudden  flow  of  blood  to  the  fiiee;  afllux; 

'v'deo  impulse ;  bloom;  growth,  abundance;  a  run 

flfcards  of  the  same  suit. 
T$  FuiiC-Tfii,  1^.  a.    To  make  hot  and  roay  with 

driak. 

7»  FLUSTERsflus'-trr,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  be  In 
ibustlt  or  disproportionate  hurry  >~aeL  To  hurry,  to 
eoafgoad. 

FIv'-tPT,  36 :  s.    Sodden  impulse,  hurry. 

FLUTE,  fl*cEtt,  109:  §.  A  musical  pipe  played 
^**(ally;  a  chnnnel  or  furrow  like  the  concave  of  a 
■ate.  la  some  insUnces /late  occurs  as  a  corruption  of 

T9  PUrte,  r.  n.  and  a.   To  play  on  the  flute : — aci» 
Todiaaaelorfkinow. 
Jj"-tfr,  Fli^-tut,  *.    A  player  on  the  flute. 
Flv'-ting,  f.    Fluted  work  on  a  pillar. 

^FUjTTEIU«fluf-W,  V.  It.  and  a.    To  more 
*t«ptbewingswilbootflyiag,  or  with  short  fllKhts;     „_,_,,,„    ^      ,,««  > 
to  •ore  about  with  bustle  and  show;  to  be  moved     FtETUS,  &c  (103,)— See  Fetut 

The  tign  =  is  OMd  afler  modes  of  apaniag  that  bar*  so  irrtgalarity  of  tooad. 

9!  mlih-uo.  i*e,mi9iion,  165:  vlzh-uo,  i.  c«  vition,  165:  tttOf  166:  ftSb,  166. 
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with  quick  vibratiims;  to  be  in  agitation  :-'ae^  To 
drive  in  disorder  like  birds  suddenly  roused ;  to  hurry 
OS  to  the  mind ;  to  disorder  as  to  the  position. 

Flut'-ter,  36 :  «.  Vibration  ;  hurry,  tumult;  disorder 
of  mind ;  conAision ;  irregular  position. 

Flut'-ter-ing,  «.    Tumult  of  mind,  agitation. 

FLUVIAL,  &C.,  FLUX,  &C.— See  under  Fluent 

To  FLY^fly,  1  v.  n.  and  a.  (The  past 

I  Flbw,  fl'SS,  110,  109:  >  tense  and  participle  of 
Flown,  flo>sn,  125:  J  the  verb  To  Flee  are 
often  used  tatflno  and^tea.)  To  move  through  the 
air  with  wiogsi  to  pass  through  the  air;  to  float  in  the 
air;  to  move  or  to  be  fitted  to  move  rapidly ;  to  pose 
on  or  awav ;  to  part,  break,  or  burst ;  to  flee  in  a  figu- 
rative, and  hence,  also,  io  a  literal  sense :  To  fly  at, 
to  spring  with  violence  upon ;  in  falconry,  to  nawk ; 
Tony  in  tkefaee,  to  insult,  to  act  in  defiance ;  To  Jiy 
q^tu  revolt ;  ToJIyoiU,  to  break  into  passion,  licence, 
or  violence;  To  MJty,  to  discharge  as  a  gun:— ocf. 
(Used  for  To  Flee,  or  really  neuter  with  the  elliusis  of 
ftom. )  To  shun,  to  quit  by  flight ;  in  colloquial  phrase, 
to  cause  to  fly. 

Fly,  »,  A  small  insect  with  transparent  wings ;  that 
part  of  a  machine  which,  being  put  into  quick  motion, 
regulates  the  rest;  something  that  flies  round*  or  that 
moves  quickly ;  hence,  a  light  carriage. 

09*  Among  the  compounds  are  Fly'-b<jn€,  (a  plant ;)  To 
Fty'-blow,  (to  taint  with  flies  or  fill  with  maggots;) 
Ftj^-hoat,  (a  light  sailing  vessel;)  Fly'-cateher,  (applied 
generally,  or  as  the  name  of  a  sort  of  bird:)  To  Fhf- 
Jttht  (to  aMle  by  baiting  with  a  fly ;)  Fty'-JUip,  (Jot 
keeping oflrflies,)  Sec 

Flvj-ing,  a.    Floating,  waving ;  quickly  moveable. 

riying  eoUntri,  a  phrase  expressing  triumph ;  Flyimg 

party,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  that  hover  about  the 

enemy. 
Fli'-er,   36 :    «.    One  that  flies ;  a  ninaway ;  the 

fly  of  a  machine ;  in  the  plural,  stairs  that  do  not  wind. 

Fljoht,  (fllte,  1 15,  162)  «.  The  act  of  flying,  or 
of  fleeing;  removal  bv  means  of  wings;  hasty  removal; 
a  flock  of  birds;  the  birds  produced  in  the  same 
season;  a  volley,  a  shower;  the  space  passed  by 
flight,  also  a  space  in  ascending  bv  stairs ;  a  wander* 
ing ;  heat  of  imagination,  sally  of  the  soiU. 

FliyV-tjr,  a*  Fleeting,  swift;  [Shaks.;J  wUd.  extrava- 
gant in  fkncy;  disordered  in  mind. 

Fli^A'-ti-ness,  t.  The  state  of  being  flighty. 

FOAL=3foaI}  «.  The  oflspring  of  a  mare  or  of  a 
she-ass;  acoltorflUy. 

To  Foal,  V.  a,  and  m.  To  bring  forth,  spoken  of  a 
mare  or  she-ass : — aea.  To  bear  a  colt  or  filly. 

(t:>  The  compounds  are  plants,  as  FoaP-bit,  Foai'-foot, 

FOAM— foam,  t.  Froth,  spume. 

To  Foam,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  froth,  to  gather  foam ;  to 
be  in  a  rage: — act.  To  throw  out  with  rage. 

Foam'-y,  a.  Covered  with  foam,  frothy. 

FOBsf5b,  «.  A  small  pocket ;  the  watch-pocket. 
To  F0B»f5b,  V.  a.  To  cheat,  to  defraud ;  to  shift. 
FOCAL. — See  under  Focus. 
FOCILE,  fo'-cTl,  105 :  «.  The  greater  or  the  less 
bone  of  the  fore-arm  or  of  the  leg. 

FOCUS=rfo'-€U8,  f.  OriginaUy,  a  fire-place;  in 
optics,  the  point  where  the  rays  are  collected  by  a 
burning  glass;  the  point  of  convergence  or  concourse  ; 
in  conie  sections,  a  certidn  p<^nt  within  the  figure 
where  rays  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  curve  concur 
or  meet 

Fo'-cal^  12 :  a.  Belonging  to  the  focus. 

Fo</-ii.-l.A''-rrON,  59:  «.  A  cherishing  as  at  a  hearth. 

F0DDERsf3d'-der, «.  Pood  stored  for  catUe. 

To  Fod'-drfy  V.  a.  To  feed  with  dry  food. 

Fod'-der-fT,  129 :  ».  He  who  fodders  cattle. 

FOE— Io,  108:  «.  An  enemy;  an  ill-wisher.  The 
plural  used  to  be  Fomi,  which  is  qvdte  obsolete. 

Foe'-mffn.  12:  t.  An  enemy  in  war. 


FOL 

FOGavfSg,  9,  A  dense  moist  vapour  rising  from  the 
e«rth  or  generated  near  it  A  fog-bank  is  an  appear- 
ance as  0?  land  when  the  weather  is  hazy  at  sea. 

Fog^-^y,  (•g^^^  77)  a.  Dark  with  a  fog  ;  misty. 
Fo^-^t-Iy,  105 :  ad.  MisUly.  darkly,  cloudUy. 
Fog'-^i-nets,  t.  The  state  of  being  foggy. 
FOG=:fog|  ««  Long,  dry  grass ;  after  grass. 
Fog^-eage>  «.  Rank  grass  left  onmown. 
To  F0G=f5g,  V.  n.  To  practise  or  officiate.  [Oba.] 
FOHsf&Vi,  mtety.  An  expression  of  abhorrenee^ 
FOIBLE=foy'-bl,  29,  101 :  «.  Amoral  weakneM, 

a  fkiling.    As  an  adjective,  wenh,  it  is  quite  obs. 
To  FOlL^roil,  29 :  v.  a.  To  frustrate,  to  defeat; 

to  make  dull  or  blant ;  to  puzzle. 
Foil,  f.  A  deflMt.     Foir-er,  «.  One  who  foils. 
Foil'-ing,  ff.  A  track  of  deer  barely  Tisible. 

F01L=^roil,  t,  A  sword  with  a  button  at  the  point, 
used  in  the  exercise  of  fencing. 

FOIL^foil,  f.  (See  its  relations  under  Foliage.) 
Literally,  a  leaf;  a  thin  plate  of  metal  used  in  gilding ; 
the  quicksilver  at  the  back  of  a  looking  glHss ;  some- 
thing of  another  colour  placed  near  a  jewel  to  raise  its 
lustre }  any  thing  whicn  serves  to  aet  off  something 
else. 

To  FOIN=foin>  v.  rt.  To  push  in  fencing. 

Foin,  »,  A  thrust,  a  pnsh. 

FOISON,  foy'-zn,  151,114:  *.  Plenty.  [Oba.] 

To  F01ST=foyit,  v.  a.  To  insert  by  forgery. 

Foist'-er,  «.  One  who  inserts  without  authority. 

0^  Foist,  a  light  ship,  (Obs.)  and  Foisrr,  &c.,  musty  ; 
(see  Fusty,;  have  no  etymok^al  relationship  to 
these  words. 

FOLD,  foald,  116:  v.  «•  and  n.  To  double  one 
part  of  a  substance  over  another ;  to  enclose,  to  in- 
clude, to  shut  in.— See  also  lower: — neu.  To  close  over 
another  part  or  thing  of  the  same  kind. 

Fold,  9*  The  doubling  of  any  flexible  substance,  a 
plnlt;  an  increase  of  a  quantity  by  itself,  or  by  itself 
folded ;  thus,  five-fold  is  a  quantity  five  times  folded 
or  repeated. 

Fold'-er,  «.  An  instrument  to  fold  paper  with. 

Fold'-ing,  «.  A  fold,  a  doubling. 

FoiJ>,  f .  A  limit :  [Obs. ;]  a  pen  or  enclosure  for 
sheen ;  a  flock  of  sheep ;  a  flock. 

To  Fold,  V.  a.  To  put  into  a  fold,  as  sheep. 

Fold'-age,  t.  The  right  of  folding  sheep. 

FoldMng,  t.  The  keeping  of  sheep  in  pent. 

FOLIAGE,  f  o'-l4-Agt,  105,  99 :  t.  Leaves,  in  the 


aggregate ;  a  cluster  of  leaves. 


To  F(/-li-age,  v.  a.  To  ornament  with  imitated  leaves. 
Fo'-li-a"-CjEoi7»,  (-sh'uB,  147)  90:  a.   Consisting 

of  laminsB  or  leaves. 
To  F(/-lKate,  v.  a.  To  beat  into  a  leaf  or  thin  plate ; 

to  si>read  over  with  a  thin  metallic  coat. 
FcZ-li-ate,  FcZ-li-ous,  a.  Leafy. 
Fo'-li-a''-/ioD,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  beating  into  thin 

leaves ;  the  leafing  of  plants;  disposition  of  the  leaves 

within  the  bud. 
WAi-er,  36  :  «.  Goldsmith's  foil.— See  Foil. 

Vc^'U-a-ture,  (-t&re,  147)  t.  The  state  of  being 
beat  to  foil. 

Fo-Lip'-BB-otni,  87 :  a.  Producing  leaves. 

Fo'-Ll-OLS, «.  A  leaflet. 

F(/-L7-0,  s.  Literally,  a  leaf,  but  always  used  with 
reference  to  paper;  a  book  of  the  largest  sire  formed 
by  sheets  or  two  leaves ;  a  page ;  the  left  and  right 
hand  pages  of  an  account  book  when  the  two  are  num- 
bered  by  the  same  figure. 

Fo'-Ll-o-MORT,  a.  See  Feuille-morte. 

FOLK,  fokt,  116,  139:  «.  People,  in  fiunilUr  lan- 
guage; nations,  mankind.  O^*  Thoudi  a  collective 
plural,  and  therefore  not  needing  the  plural  t,  yet  in 
common  use  it  always  receives  it. 


FOO 

(tT-  The  compounds,  FotV-Und  (copyhold)  tnd  Atf 
mote  (a  meeting,)  are  found  only  in  dd  aathors. 

FOLLICLE,  f6lMi-cl,  105. 101 :  #.  uttfsny.s 
little  bag  or  bellows;  a  seed-vessel;  an  ai^b«|  ins 
plant;  a  gland. 

Fol-lic'-u-loiis,  a.  Having  or  producing  fiillkks. 

To  FOLLOW,  fol'-lA,  125  :  t>.  a.  and  «.  T^iD 
after  or  behind;  to  pursue;  to  accompany;  to  ittnd 
as  a  dependant)  to  succeed  in  order  of  tins;  tofae 
consequential,  or  result  from;  to  imitate  or  eoM;  to 
observe  as  a  guide,  to  obey;  to  be  busied  with:  Tv 
follow  M,  to  keep  up  to ;  to  keep  on  with  what  po- 
perly  follows : — aea.  To  come  after  another  in  plan  « 
time ;  to  be  consequential ;  to  continue  endesToon. 

For-loKv^er,  36 :  «.  One  who  follows;  a  depeadut; 
an  associate ;  a  disdple ;  a  copier. 

FOLLY,  f5r-I^  «.  (SeeiUrelatioBsandflrFfNL) 
Weakness  of  intellect  want  of  attderrtandinK ;  t 
shameful  act  when  passion  subdnet  Um  nndirstsBdim: 
criminal  weakness. 

Fol'-li-fwl,  117  :  o.  Full  of  folly.  [LocsL] 

To  FOMENT=f&-m«nir,  81 :  r.  a.  OtigiBsUr.  to 
cherish  with  heat ;  appropriately,  to  bathe  with  earn 
lotions ;  figuratively,  to  encourage,  to  pnmote. 

Fo-meo'-ter,  «.  One  that  foments ;  an  eneoomier. 

Fo'-men-ta''-/ioD,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  fcmentiog;  a 
lotion ;  excitatbn,  encouragement. 

FOND»fond,  a.  In  its  primary  meaning,  Ibolick 
silly ;  hence,  foolishly  tendjer,  l^judietonsly  iodalieot, 
fooUshly  delighted ;  and.  hence.  To  befmd  of,  is  ito 
usual  meaning,  ia  to  have  an  extrema  psnalitjor 
love  for. 

Fon,  «.  A  fool,  an  idiot  [Chaoaer,  Spenssr.J 

Fond'-ly,  aeC  Foolishly;  vwy  tmderly. 

FoDd'-netS,  t,  Foolishneaa :  tenderness. 

To  Fojf'-DUE,  V,  a.  To  treat  fondly,  to  eaieis. 

Fon'-dl«r,  36 :  «.  One  who  fondles. 

Fon'-dliug,  t.  A  fool ;  [Oba. ;]  a  person  or  tUog  toAsi 

FON E«f  one,  »./>/.  Foee. — See  Foe.  [Speaier] 

FONT. — See  under  Fount;  and  under  To  Foosd, 
(to  cast.) 

Fon'-t^-NEL,  t,  A  little /ottiif,  or  issue.  [Mediriie.] 

FONTANGE,  foong-tSngah',  [Fr.]  170:  i.  A 
knot  of  ribands  oa  the  head,  named  fiemMaii* 
Fontanges.   [Addison.] 

FOOI>=f55d,  *.  (See  To  Feed.)  Victual^  yK^vka 
for  the  mouth ;  any  thing  that  nourishes. 

Food'-y,  105 :  a.  EaUble.  [Chapman,  1600.] 

Food'-fi«l,  «.  Full  of  food. 

Food'-lesi,  a.  Without  food. 

FOOL=rn35l, «.  One  void  of  mason,  an  idid;  ow 
of  weak  understanding;  a  term  of  indignity;  ow 
who  in  a  religious  or  moral  view  thinks  or  a<ls  ao- 
wisely ;  one  who  counterfeits  a  fool,  a  ba&M  « 
jester :  hence,  Topfoy  the  foot  mav  mean  other  to  &> 
foolish  actbns,  or  to  play  pranks  like  a  Jester. 

To  Fool,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  trifle,  to  play :— «'•  To 
treat « ith  contempt ;  to  disappoint ;  to  ebeat 

Fool'-er-y,  «.  Practice  of  folly ;  act  of  folly ;  »»• 
thing  fooUsh. 

Foor-ish,  a.  Void  of  understanding;  weak  of  is- 
tellect;  imprudent,  indiscreet;  contemptible;  riafaL 

Fool'-ish-ly,  o^.  In  a  foolish  manner. 

Fool'-ish-net8,  t.  The  quality  of  being  fooUsh. 

Foob'-HAR-Dr,  a.  Foolishly  bold. 

FooK-har-di-ness,  t.  Rashness,  temerity. 

C:>  Amonji  the  other  compounds  are  Foof-horn,  (siw«f 
from  fouy,)  Foof-happy,  (lucky  without  contrrraart..' 
FuoF-trap,  (a  snare  for  fools.)  Foot^*'Cftt„  (ap^"** 
by  a  fool,)  Foof-itonet,  (a  plant  so  called.)  kc 

FC)OL=f55l,  «.  A  compound  of  which  goosebeniA 
crushed  (foulit)  as  if  under  foot,  are  an  ingiefio^ 

FOOLSCAP,  fS3lz'-cip,  143:  «.  Paper  bij^ 
quire  (icaput)  of  a  small  size,  being  next  to  p(A 
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FOR- 

FOOT,  (i!6t,  116:  «.  tiny,)  That  part  of 'an  ani. 

FEETsfect,  103 :  «.  p/.  J  mal  which  toachrs  the 
iroand  In  itandingor  walking;  that  which  in  other 
thinp  is  analofoua  to  a  Ibot ;  tha  bate,  the  end ;  act  of 
TaUQof;  ftate;  postnn  of  action,  readineas,  state, 
(oodHioo;  lo&otry,  footoMB  in  arms,  in  whirh  sense  It 
lusDophiral;  ameaaora  of  twelve  inches,  supposed 
to  be  the  length  of  a  man's  (bot,  in  which  sense  it  has 
tbe  elural,  tboagh  the  singular  is  often  wrongW  used 
fer  U(  one  of  tM  ihythmloal  diTistons  in  a  Una  of 
fotttj,  so  called  beoaase  bj  these  diTiaions  we  step 
nealy  through  the  line;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  the  lerel 
«r  par  of  anything.  To  SfC  on /&ot,  to  begin,  to  ori> 
gtaato. 

r*  Foety  9,  n,  and  a.  To  danee,  to  tread  to  measnre 
or  onuie:  to  skip;  to  goon  fbot:— ocf.  Toliick;  to 
bwla  to  fix ;  to  tread}  to  add  a  foot,  as  to  a  stocking. 

Fssr-ed,  a.  Shaped  or  ^apted  as  to  the  fcet. 

FMt'-iDff,  «.  Ground  for  the  foot,  support;  basis, 
iMiDdation;  tnad;  entrance i  state;  aettlenent 

Fa9('-inaO) «.  One  who  aerrea  on  fbot,  but  partieularly 
t  mvaat  distingnished  fkom  the  ooaehman  and  the 

POOSL 

Fwt'-pad|  t.  A  highwayman  that  robs  on  foot. 

Fostf-«tep,  t,  A  traek,  trace ;  mark  i  way. 

FM^-ltool,  »,  A  stool  for  the  fbet 

t>  Other  ouDpounds  are  FoeC-ioi/.  (nsed  at  a  rural 
pM.)  Fttf-^and,  (band  of  infantry.)  Foof-boy, 
F»it-hndg$,  Foof-doth.  (a  eVAh  under  the  saddle  ofa 
bene,)  Foof-faU,  (a  stomUe.)  Foot'-hold»  (space  for 
iM  1ml)  Fsot'-Aef,  (immedUtel^,  an  obsolete  word 
bommsd  ftom  hunting,)  Foot-Ut^,  (a  mean  flat- 
terer.) Ftot-mmUit,  (a  lower  garment  used  bv  market 
»t»en  when  riding.^  Fuof-vaee,  Foof-path,  Footf- 
m.  (s  Aeease  in  sheep.)  Fbol<$ol4i*r,  Footf -ttdk,  (the 
•ten  of  a  laai;)  Foot^-^taU.  (a  woman's  stirrup,)  Footf- 
Mfii^^ilte  wainscoting  of  a  ship,)  &o. 

FOPsfop,  «.  A  mam  of  small  understanding  and 
moefa  ostentation,  a  coxcomb;  one  food  of  dress. 

Fop'-piab,  a.  Foolishly  yain  in  dress  and  manners. 

Fo|/-piBh-Iy,  cu/.  With  foolish  vanUy. 

Fbp'-pitb-DCM,  f.  F«oUah  Tmnity  in  dresa. 

V-liog,*.  A  petty  top. 

Fo{/-per-y,  129,  105  :  «•  Vanity  in  dresa  and 
wnsaen ;  foolery ;  vadn,  idle  customs  or  practice. 

Fof/-do(Hdle^  •*  A  aimplefton.  [Hodibraa.] 

POH-for,  37, 176  :  prep*  and  coii;.  Beeaoso  of; 
ii  ^ses  of;  in  advantage  ot,  or  coodncire  to;  with 
>txwl  k>.  (often  in  thb  sense  taking  Am  before  It;)  in 
tkedisneter  or  nature  of;  with  purpose  that  oroC 
*^  tendency  to;  with  appropriation  to;  durina*.— 
Mij.  Btfcaoie;  on  this  account  that;  in  regard  that; 
ineooMderationof. 

O  Webster's  etymology  gives  no  countenance  to  Home 
Tooke's  theory  that  this  word  always  signifies  mute  or 
**oit%  yet  such  expressions  as  the  folWwing  are  most 
euily  explsined  l^  the  latter  hypothesis :  01  for 
jitter  tiwut,  i.  e.  I  wish,  the  cause  of  my  wishing  being 
i)*ttsr  tines:  For  oZ/ 6Wit,  <.«.  all  that  being  a  cause  or 
'***">  to  the  oontrary:  For  him  to  tpeak  would  ho 
"'vvfi  i.  e.  to  speak  would  be  wrong,  he  being  tlie 

^uss.  or  with  regard  to  him  as  the  speaker. 

For*.<wmuch',  151 :  conj.  Because  so  Ikr. 

PoNftjf'jCWi;.  For  this:  therefore.  [Obs.] 

7>  FORAGE,  ftc,  PORAMINOUS,  FORCE, 
&c,  FORCEPS,  &c  FORD,  &c.— See  in  the 
settoohmm  but  one,  after  all  the  words  compounded 

^R"*  a  Ssaoo  prefix  whieh  seems  to  hare  been  ori- 
l^aUy  used  to  indicate  the  restriction  of  a  word  to 
^M>wpQse  particularized  by  the  context:  thus  To 
"tytor  WM  to  bear /or  something  In  particular,  or  on 
J^certaln  account:  To  FOrhid,  was  to  bidrestrie- 
^**^,or/or  the  prerention  of  something:  To  Foraet 
*■**» get  the  mlad  into  a  eerUin  atate  /or or  with 
|*pnitosomeofa)eet:  hence  the  words  came  to  have 
^  leetTicted  senses  to  which  they  were  thus  most  fte- 
jy%  ttaited  I  henoe  also,  in  some  instances,  a  pri- 
^*"^  AB^ptlfifOr  an  intensive  force.    It  must  be 


FOR- 

noted,  however,  that  For*  is  sometimes  a  eonrmtfon  of 
Fore-,  as  Fore  is  often  used  where  the  original  prefix 
was  For-. 

7b  For-bsjr\  (for-barcf,  100)  1  v.  n.  and  a.  To 

I  For-bore^,  (for-bort')  >  hold  firom  pro- 

For-born^,  (for-bo'urn,  130)  J  ceeding.  to  stop, 
to  cease ;  to  delay ;  to  abstain ;  to  restrain  any  violence 
of  temper  >~act.  To  abstain  Ihmi)  to  aToid  volun* 
tartly ;  to  spare ;  to  withhold. 

For-brar'-fr,  #.  One  that  forbears  {  an  intneepter. 

For-brar'-iDg,  a.  and  t.  Ceasing,  pausing ;  patient, 
long'sufl^ring :— r.  A  ceasing;  patience. 

For-DMi'-ance,  «.  The  act  of  forbearing:  Inter- 
mission }  conunand  of  temper;  lenity,  mildness. 

n  FoR-Biiy,  1  For-bodc',  (-b«d,  135),  For-bid' 
or  For-bid'-dfn,  (-dn,  114)  v.  a.  and  n.  To  pro- 
hibit.  to  oppoee;  to  command  not  to  enter;  in  old 
phrase,  toaoenrse,  to  blasts— aea.  To  otter  a  prohi- 
bition. 

For-bid'-der,  t.  Re  or  that  whkh  forbids. 

For-bid'-dai-ly,  114,  105:  ad.  UnlawfhUy. 

For-bid'-ding,  a.  and  «.  Hindering;  raising  dis- 
like, repulsive  >— «.  Hlnderance,  oppositkm. 

For-bidMiance,  12:  «.  Prohibition. 

e:^  See  Foncx,  &c.,  Fobceps.  &Cm  Fobd.  &e.,  hereafter. 

n  FoR-Do',  (-dOB,  107)  I  For-did',  For-dooe, 
(-duD,  107)  V.  a.  To  destroy,  to  undo ;  to  harass. 

89*  See  FoBK,  Fobk-.  and  all  its  compounds;  FoaraiT, 
&c..  FoBFXX.  To  FoBOK.  FoBoairvB,  &c  hereafter. 

To  ToBrOET',  (-guSt,  77^  1  for-gof,  For-gof , 

For-got^-ten,  (-tn,  1 14)  v.  a.  To  let  go  from  tbe 

remembrance ;  to  neglect. 
For-^et'-t^r,  36 :  «.  One  who  forgets. 
ToT-getf'M,  117:  a.  Apt  to  forget;  heedless. 
For-^l^*ftf  l-neM,  t.  Oblivion ;  aptness  to  forgot. 
To  For-o/ve',  (-g\uv,  77,  104,  189)  IFor-gave', 

For-yiv'-en,  (-gutv'-vn,  77, 1 14)  v.  a.   To  par- 

don  or  remit  as  an  oflence  or  diebt 
For-^iv'-^r,  36 :  «.  One  that  pardons. 
For-^iv'-ing,  a.  Dlspoaed  to  forgive,  mereifol. 
For-^Ve^'Dess,  t.    The  act  of   forgiving ;  pardon ; 

willingneu  to  pardon ;  remission  of  a  fine,  penalty,  or 

debt 
(t7*  See  FoBK,  ftc.  hereafter. 

For-lorm',  37:  a.  Deserted,  destitute,  forsaken; 
lost,  solitary :  in  oU  writings,  taken  away ;  in  a  lu- 
dicrous sense,  small,  despicable.  Our  old  authors  use 
For-tor/,  which  was  the  preterit  and  participle  of  a 
Saxon  verb.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  substantively. 
Forlorn  hope  is  a  term  applied  to  a  body  of  men  sent 
on  desperate  duty  at  a  siege. 

For-lorn'-nesi,  «.    Destitution,  solitude. 

09*  See  FoBM,  &c^  Fobukb,  flkc,  Fobmio,  ho.,  To  Fob- 
mcATX.  &c.,  hereafter. 

To  FoR-PASs',  V,  n.    To  go  by.  [Spenser.] 

To  For-pink',  r.  n*    To  pfae  away.  [Spenser.] 

fty'  See  To  Fobbat,  &c.,  under  Forage,  In  the  compounds 
of  Fore-. 

To  For-sakb',  I  For-wok',  (-i»k,  118)  For- 
sa'-km,  (-ko,  1 14)  v,  a.  To  abandon,  to  go  away 
from ;  to  diesert,  to  fail. 

For-ta'-ker,  «.    One  that  forsakes. 

To  For-say',  v.  a.  To  renounee  i  to  forbid.  [Spenser] 

FoR-«oorH',  ad.  In  truth,  certainly,  very  well.  In 
modem  use  It  generally  denotes  irony  or  contempt.  It 
was  once  used  substantively  as  we  now  employ  idadam 
in  addressing  a  lady. 

ft:>  See  Fobstkb  under  Fobkstbb. 

To  FoR-8W£ifR^  (-aware,  100) 
1  For-swore',  (swore,  47) 

For-8worn',  (-two'um,  130) 
upon  oatht  To  fortwear  ouo'i  uif  is  to  be  perjured': 
.To  swear  falsely,  to  commit  perjury. 


;} 


V.  a«  and  it. 
To  renounoe  upon 
oath ;     to     deny 
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For-swear'-er,  «•   One  who  is  peijured. 
Tbe  siga  s  Is  assd  after  modM  ef  sptlUBff  that  bars  no  trrsgalarlty  of  soaa4 

/  mStb-uDy  t.  «.  mtffibn,  165 :  Tixh-UDyt.e.  vtitoH}  165 :  X&OLy  166 :  fl&<n>  166. 


FOR    FORE- 

FoR-8wO!aL^  (-swunk,  141)  o.  Overlaboured. 
[Spentcr.] 

t^  For  the  words  which  alphabetically  follow  the  pre- 
cediuff,  tee  among  those  which  come  after  the  com- 
pound* of  PoBE- :  except  Pobwaxo  and  ita  relations, 
which  see  under  Poreward. 

To  F0RAGE»f5r'-igi,  129,  99 :  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  wander;  [Obc;]  to  wander  in  search  of  spoil,  fe- 
nerally  of  provisions  :—aet.  To  plunder,  to  strip,  to 
•poU.  Spenser  uses  To  For-rajr'. 

For'-age,  t.  Search  of  prorisiont ;  the  act  of  foraging ; 
ft)od  for  horses  and  cattle;  provbions.  In  Spenser, 
Por-ray'  is  used  to  signify  a  hostile  incursion. 

For'-«-g«r,  2,  36 :  t.  One  that  forages ;  a  provider 
of  food  or  fodder ;  a  waster ;  a  beast  u^  to  foraging. 

FORAMINOUS,  f&-r&m'4-nu8,92:  a.  Full  of 
holes.    Furi'-uem,  [LaU]  is  a  hole. 

FORCE,  f  o'urce,  130^  47 :  t.  Strength,  vigour, 
power*  might ;  violence,  compulsion ;  virtue,  effiousy ; 
an  armament;  necessity. 

To  Force,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  compel ;  to  or7erpower ; 
to  imoel;  to  urge ;  to  take  by  violence  t  to  ravish ;  to 
i«4nforoe ;  to  get  at  with  art  and  difficuliy,  as  thoushts 
in  composition ;  to  ripen  by  art  as  fruits ;  to  stuff,  in 
which  sense  it  is  a  corruption  ofTo  Farce  :—ii0«.  [Obs.] 
To  lay  a  stress;  to  endeavour. 

For'-ced-ly,  ad.    Violently,  constrainedly. 

Fof''-ced*Qes8,  «.    State  of  being  forced;  distortion. 

Foi'-crr,  36 :  «•  He  or  that  which  forces ;  the  em- 
bolus  of  a  pump  working  by  pulsion. 

Force'-fvl,  117:  a.    Driven  by  foree;  energetic 
Force^-fad-ljf,  ad.   Violently ;  impetunnsly. 
Force'-lets,  a.    Weak,  feeble.  impotenU 
FoT^^i'hie,  101:  a.    Strong,  mighty:  violent;  effl. 
cacious;  prevalent;  done  by  force;  valid,  binding. 

For'-a-bly,  tuL    In  a  forcible  manner. 
For'-d-ble-nesa, «.    Force,  violence. 
For'-cing,  «.    Compulsion ;  an  artificial  ripening. 

FORCEPSsftvor'-sSpf ,  37 :  «.  A  pair  of  tongs, 
particularly  such  as  surgeons  use. 

For"-ci-pa'-tedy  a.   Formed  as  pincers  to  open  and 

shut 
FORD:»ro'urd,  130 :  t.    A  shallow  part  of  a  river 

where  it  may  be  passed  without  swimming;  a  river. 

To  Fofd)  V.  a.  To  pass  without  swimming. 
Ford'-a-blr,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  forded. 
FOR  Effort,  47 :  a.  and  ad.  Anterior,  not  behind ; 

coming   first :— ado.  Anteriorly.  Fore  and  ajt,  the 

whole  length  of  the  ship. 

FOR&j  A  prefix  of  Saxon  origin  signifying  priority 
in  place,  thne,  order,  or  importance,  equivalent  to 
Ante-.  Pre-,  or  Pro>,  in  words  of  Latin  origin.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  some  words  Fore*  is  used 
where  the  original  prefix  was  For-. 

To  Fore-arm',  v.  a.    To  arm  beforehand. 

To  Fork-bods',  o.  a.    To  foretel ;  to  foreknow. 

Fore-bo'-d^r,  36 :  t,    A  foreteller ;  a  soothsayer. 

Fore-bode^-ment, «.    A  presagement. 

ForK'By',  ad»    Near,  close  by.  [Spenser.] 

To  Fork-cast',  11:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  plan  before 
execution;  to  adjust;  to  foresee,  to  provide  against: 
— neu.  To  contrive  beforehand. 

Fore-cast'-ery  «.    One  that  contrives  beforehand. 

Fore'-cast,  t.    Contrivance   beforehand ;  antecedent 

policy. 
FoR«'-CAi-TLB,  (-c&s-sl,  11,  156,  101)  #.    The 

fore  part  of  a  ship,  originally  of  an  armed  ship. 

FoRB-CHo'-SBif,  (-in,  151,  114)  part,  a.    Pre- 

elrcted. 
Fobb'-ci-tbd,  81 :  ff.    Quoted  before. 
To  FoRt'Chostf,  (-cloie,  137)  r.  a.    To  shut  up, 

to  preclude,  to  prevent :  To  Foreclose  a  nutrtoaaer.  is 


FORE- 

the  less  correct,  but  equally  cqbhwb  CKprmlaa,  T» 
foreclose  a  mortgage. 

Foic-cW'ture,  (-zh'ooti  147)  «.  The  set  of  foi«. 

closing. 
Forr'-dbck,  «.    The  anterior  part  of  a  ildp. 
To  FoRB-Do'. — See  To  Fordo. 
To  FoRB-t>ooM',  V,  a.    To  predestisalt. 
Forb'-end,  81 :  I.    The  anterior  part 
FoRs'-F^-TH£R,  (-fft-thrf,  122,  HI)  <.  AflcniBr. 
To  FoRE-yBMi/,  V,  a.    To  prohibit,  to  aTot;  ti 

secure. 
Forb'-fix-0£R,  158,  77:  f.   Hie  finger  next  ibe 

thumb. 
Forb'-poot,  118:  1  «.    The  anterior  foot  or  iectof 
Forb'-fbbt,  »,pi,   /a  brute ;  the  hand  in  coctcDfi 
Forb'-front,   (-fruDt,   116)  «.  Hm  ftont;  te 

forehead. 
Forb'-oamb,  t.    The  previous  game. 
7b  FoRB-oo',  V.  a.    To  quit  before  possiiisns.  <o 

give  up  when  possible  to  1m  received;  lev  emmBsij, 

to  go  before,  to  be  past 
Fore-ff  u'-f  r,  «•    One  that  foregoes ;  an  ancestor. 
FoRB^ROUND,  81 :  «.    The  part  of  a  picture  vUcb 

seems  to  lie  nearest  to  the  eye. 
Forb'-hakd,  »,  and  a.    That  part  of  a  bocse  vUch 

it  before  the  rider's  hand ;  in  Shalis.  the  dtief  haidiv 

power  >—adj.  In  hand  or  done  too  early. 

Fore'-hand-ed,  a.    Ev ly ;  formed  in  the  fore  poti 
Fore'-be^o,  (-hH  120:    coUoq.  for'-M.  136) 

«.  The  fkee  from  the  eyes  upward  to  the  balr;  eosf- 

deooe,  impudence. 
FoRE-HouZ-uco,  1 16 :  «.  Pradictioo.  [L'Eetnafe^] 
Forb'-horsb,  t.    A  leading  hone  in  a  tsan. 
t^  See  FoBxtoN,  ficc.  hereafter. 
7b  FoRB'./-iiA<y-iWB,  (-^mld'-giii,  105)  *.  i. 

To  conceive  or  fi&ncy  before  prooH 
7b  Forb-judqb',  r.  a.    To  piejudge;  to  expel  bt 

non-appearance. 


To  know  previously. 
Fore-Anoir-er, «.  He  who  Ibreknows. 
Fore-^noie/-a-bl^,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  foisksm- 
Fore-iJno«Tl'-edj^,  (-noK^^dgc,  157, 136, 168)i. 
Prescience;  the  knowledge  <rf  something  tlwt jiB 
happen ;  the  knowledge  of  all  that  will  hsppea.  ■*• 
originally  knows  nothing  that  will  hsppea;  it  h^ 
experience,  reason,  and  calculation,  he  acquires  sjw^ 
knowledge  of  certain  evenU.  but  more  P*!^''"^"*^!^ 
those  which  are  placed  within  his  own  powersad  «m. 
but  tor  which  he  would  indeed  have  been  1^^^^ 
to  form  that  notion  of  foreknowledge.  t»  ***J 
divine  mill  and  power,  which  be  sscribes  to  » 
Creator:  And  as  what  man  brings  to  psae  h«  'Jj 
shall  happen,  we  n  scribe  this  cunditioa  alio  to  we 
Creator,  and  conceive  him  to  mill  all  »!»*  «*ifl*: 
pass  I  the  fatalisU  go  further,  and.  because  the  llu« 
wills  and  effects  all  things,  conclude  that  "»« J^" 
and  effects  nothing ;  forgetting  that  their  ■^i^^'J"; 
Almighty  freewill  b  derived  only  from  *1>»»  **7. 
have  experienced  of  free-will  and  power  in  tbesiieiTa- 
If  the  Creator  wilU  all  things.  He  srille  ««»2'.r 
rest  that  man's  will  shaU  be  free,  that  ii.  be  wWi  iMi 
man  shall  elect  either  good  or  evil;  (tee  ^'"'j 
Although  therefore  it  U  tme  that  man  eaaaat  bat  an 
according  to  his  Maker's  will  in  one  •«i»V>*lrJL 
far  as  his  Maker  permiU,  and  foreknows  hs  «iu  » 
yet  it  U  likewise  tme.  (or  we  limit  the  gift  «  "J 
Creator  and  consequently  His  power  of  l"™^*r 
man  can.within  the  limits  assigned.  ^>^.^^/i 
course,  and  act  aceording  to  his  choice,  sod  »  »» 
he  please,  act  contrary  to  his  Maker's  wiU  ii**^ 
sense,  that  is.  contrary  to  His  precept  or  «>"3^ 
The  dilBculty  we  Ibel  in  oonceiring  ft««?»  "LS-S 
in  man.  white  we  admit  ths  Creator's  fonkvff^ 
of  what  that  choice  wiU  be,  is  considerahle  certttiJ- 


a  nutrtgager, 
to  cut  him  off  from  hb  equity  of  redemption ;  whence 

TlM»dMmc««iiUr«.aa«ltb«  prieeiplM  to  wbi^  ths  Bombcr*  refer,  preosds  the  DkiioaafT* 

Fowe/t:  gaU'-wiv  chlp'-man:  pa-pi*:  \im:  gd6d:  j'W. i. e.  K«r,  55 :  ^h'h^^^^^^ 
23C 


FORE- 

M  the  iftaoo  of  the  dUBculty  U  easfly  AMtgned.  (See 

Fatalim.) 
|9>  Sm  Foul  hereafter. 

FiXuf'hjnrDf  t,   a  promontory,  a  headland,  a  eape. 
TV  Foas-Lil',  r.  a.    To  lay  wait  for ;  to  lay  before- 


fo  FoBK-LBN i/y  V.  a.  To  give  beforehand.  [Spenser .j 
70  Fobb-UFt',  v.  a.    To  lift  up  an  anterior  part. 
FoBx'-LOCK,  f.    The  lock  of  hair  on  the  forehead. 
r#  Fori-LOOk',  1 18 :  v.  ».    To  tee  beforehand. 
FoBi'-lLliry  9,    Chief  of  a  jury ;  chief  workman. 
FoBl'-MilBT,  f.    The  mast  nearest  the  head. 
fou^'UXH-TiWED,  (-8hund,  147,  114)  81:  a. 

MtBtkMied  or  recited  before.    Pore'-named  has  the 

—  meaninf . 

Voit!-uon,  (>moast,  1 1 6)  a.  First  in  place  or  rank. 
Fomb'-icoon,  t.    The  time  ftom  dawn  to  mid>day. 
FoBB-No'-TiQB,  lOo  :  t.    Previoos  notice. 
e>  See  Fomursic  hereafter. 

f«  FoBs'-OR-DAiN^',  V,  a.  To  predestinate,  to  pre- 
ordaio. 

FoBt'-PART,  *,    Th«  anterior  part 

FoR«-P48SBz/,  (-p£st>    1  14,   143)  pari.    Passed 

utecedently. 
FoKt'-po»-fi88S£i/',    (-pSx-x^sfc',   151,  143)  a. 

Ptepossessed. 

7*0  FobB'PRIzb',  v.  a.  To  rate  beforehand.  [Hooker.] 
FoBc'-BA^X,  158 :  «.    First  rank,  front. 

Tit  Forb-beach',  v.  n.    To  gain  or  advance  upon 
•tics. 
To  PoRX-RBAi/,  V.  fi.  To  signify  by  tokens.  [Spenser.] 

FoBt'-Ri6ffr»  115,  162:  ad,  and  a.  Onward, 
■ward. 

T$  Fobb-rum',  V,  a.    To  come  before,  to  precede* 

Fore-mo'-n^,  t,    A  harbinger ;  a  prognostic. 

Fobb'-sail,  i.    The  sail  of  the  foremast. 

To  Fobb-bay',  r.  a.    To  predict,  to  prophesy. 

Tt  Fobb-sbb',  v.  q.  To  see  beforehand ;  to  foreknow. 

Fore'-tt^At,  (-site,*  115,  162)  t.    Prescience. 

^on^ktf'M,  117  :  a.    Prescient,  provident. 

To  PoBB-iHAi/-onr,  123 :  v.  a.    To  typiiy. 

F(tti^sHlP,  «.    The  anterior  part  of  the  ship. 

7<»  Fobb-short'-sn,  114:  v,  a.  To  shorten  in 
*c«anl«iice  with  a  Ibre-view  of  the  object,  and  convey 
ttiapiesskmofits  fteli  length;  in  some  authors,  to 
■tnrtea  in  order  to  show  the  flgnres  behind. 

Fore<«bort'-en-ing',  t.  The  act  of  a  painter  who 
^>***kor1ans;  the  siote  of  being  foreshortened. 

To  Totorvaow*,  (-»lio,  125)  v.  a.  To  pre.  represent ; 

to  predict 
Fore^beio'-er,  s.  One  who  predicts. 

PoRK^-siDB,  t.    Front   side;   in  Spenser,   specions 

eatiide. 
T9  FoBE-sio'-Nj.Fr,  105,  6 :  v.  a.   To  betoken. 
FoBx'-tKiif »  9,  That  skin  in  males  which  is  removed 

bydtenmctsion. 
Fobe'-skirt,  36 :  $,  The  looee  part  of  a  coat  before. 

Tn  Fobb-slack',   V,   a.    To   neglect   by  idleness. 

[Sfleoser.l 
To  Fobb-sloif',  125 :  V,  a,  and  ».  To  delay.  [Obs.] 

To  Fore-ipkak',  V,  a.    To  predict ;  to  forbid ;  to 
Wiritch. 
FoBB-spxin/,  a.    Wasted;  past;  bestowed  before. 
FoBB-apuR'nuCR,  #.    One  that  rides  before. 
»>  8ee  FoBisT,  &c  hereafter. 

^  FoRB-fTiii.',  (-stl«l,  112)  ».  a.  Literally,  to 
^^ta  Stan  or  station  first,  so  as  to  preclude  others ; 
■WW  to  anticipate;  to  buy  up  before  the  general 
"ya^t  in  order  to  raise  the  price;  in  old  authors,  to 
tfeprire  bjr  something  prior,  with  of. 

Jore-rtaF-lCT,  36 :  t.    He  that  forestals. 

FoBiriWilT',  (-iw5t,  140)  a.  Spent  with  heat  [Obs.] 


FORE^    FOR 

To  FoRK-T.i8TE',  (-taist,  HI)  V.  fl.  To  taste  beforf* 

Fore^'taste,  83 :  s.    Anticipation.  pre-ei\}oyment 

To  Foiib-TBl',  r.  a.    To  predict,  to  foreshow. 

Fore*tel'-Ier,  «.    One  who  predicts,  a  prophet. 

To  FoRB-THiMt',  158:  1  Fore-thought',  {Ok^t, 
125,  162) :  Toi^-thoughtf  v,  a.  and  ft.  To  an- 
ticipate mentally. 

FoT&'thoughtf  81 :  «.  Prescience;  provident  care. 

Fork'-to-K£N,  114 :  «.  An  omen,  a  prognostic. 

To  Fore-t<y-keo,  v.  a.  To  foreshow. 

FoRs'-TOorH,)  t,  ting,  and  pi.   The  tooth  or  teeth 

FouB'-TRBrA,  I  in  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth. 

Forb'-top,  i.  The  top  part  la  front,  as  of  the  head- 
dress; the  Fore^top  in  ships  is  that  of  the  ftwemast. 

FoRB-voucHSi/,  114,  143:  a.  Afllrmed  before. 

FoRB'-WiiRD,  140, 38:  «.  The  van.  the  front  [Shake.] 

ft^  The  ensuing  word  was  originally  the  same  in  spell- 
ing: and  Formtr  (which  see  hereafter  in  its  place)  is 
most  likely  also  a  relation. 

For'-ward,  Tfor'-word,  140)  ad,  and  a.  Towards 
what  is  before,  onward,  progressively  :—a4f.  Prema- 
ture, early  ripe ;  hence,  qui^,  ready,  hasty ;  warm, 
earnest,  ardedt.  eager ;  confident,  presumptuous. 

For'-ward-ljr,  ad.  Eagerly.  hastUy.  quickly. 

For'-ward-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  forward  or 
premature;  eagerness,  quickness;  want  of  modesty. 

To  For'-ward,  v.  a.  To  accelerate,  to  quicken  ;  to 
advance,  to  patronise. 

For'-ward-rr,  t.  He  who  promotes  or  quickens. 

For'*ward#,  143:  ad,  Stridght  before.  progrcs»ively. 
not  backwards. 

To  FoKB-WiiUM',  (wSMsrn,  140)  v.  a.  To  admonisb 
beforehand ;  to  caution  against 

Fore-warn'-ing,  *    Previous  caution ;  an  omen. 

7b  Forb-wibb',  V,  a.  To  desire  beforehand. 

Fore-worn',  (-wourn,  130)  a.  Worn  out,  wasted. 

FOREIGN,  fSr'-in,  120, 157  :  a.  Of  another  coun- 
try.  not  native;  alien,  remote;  excluded;  extraneous. 

For-ri^n-rr,  «.  One  bom  in  a  foreign  country. 

For'-ei^-ness,  s.  Remoteness ;  want  of  relation. 

F0REL»f5r'-^l,  «.  A  sort  of  covering  for  books. 

FORENSIC— See  under  Forum. 

FOREST=fSr'-^t,  *.  Generally,  a  wild  unculti- 
vated  tract  of  ground  with  wood ;  in  legal  strictness, 
a  chace  tliat  is  or  was  under  the  king's  protection  for 
his  delight  in  hunting,  with  particular  £sws  and  ofli- 
cers  for  lis  preservation. 

For'-est-age,  99:  t.  An  ancient  serried  paid  by 
foresters  to  the  king;  the  right  of  foresters. 

For'-et-tf  r,  $,  An  officer  of  the  forest :  an  inhabitant 
of  the  wild  country.  Chaucer  uses  Forster,  and  Spen- 
ser Foster. 

ft9*  Words  commencing  with  the  syllable  Fob,  not  fuund 
here,  must  be  sought  under  Fob-. 

FORFEIT,  for'-ftt,  120:  ».  and  a.  Originally.* 
transgression  or  crime;  at  present,  tliat  which  is  lost 
by  a  transgression;  a  fine,  a  mulct;  something  de- 
posited and  redeemable  by  a  Jocular  fine,  whence  the 
game  ot  forfeUi:  in  an  obsoWte  sense,  one  whose  life 
Ui  forfeit    As  an  adj.  it  is  used  for  FvrfeUed, 

To  For'-fWt,  82 :  v,  a.  To  lose  by  some  breach  of 
condition ;  to  lose  by  some  offence. 

For'-frit-a-ble,  a.  Subject  to  forfeiture. 

For'-feft-rr,  i.  One  who  incurs  a  penalty. 

For'-feiV-wre,  (-ture,  147)  *.  The  act  of  forfeiting; 
the  thing  forfeited;  a  mulct,  a  fine. 

FORFEX,  for'-r^ckt,  154 :  a.  A  pair  of  scissors. 

(t9>  Words  commencing  with  the  syllable  Fob,  not  found 
here,  must  be  sought  under  Fob-. 

FORGE,  fo'urgt,  130 :  *.  The  place  where  iron  is 
heated  and  beaten  into  form ;  a  smithy,  particularly 
for  la r^e  works;  a  furnace;  the  act  of  working  iron; 
figuratively,  any  place  where  any  thing  is  made  or 
shaped. 


Hm  sign = b  uMd  after  mode*  of  •peUiag  that  bare  BO  iiregalarity  of  tound. 

^^^^tonani%!  mlib-uii|t.  e,  miaionf  165  :  vTzh-un>  i.  e,  vision,  165  :  thXn,  166 :  ft^n,  166, 
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To  Forge,  v,  a.  To  form  by  the  (Unuc«  and  ham- 
mar ;  to  fona.  Henoe,  Fur'-grr,  a  ■mith,  or  a  work- 
man ;  and  FoH-ger-y,  [Milton»]  smith's  work. 

For'^ge^ti  ve,  a.  That  may  forge  or  produce.  [Shaks.] 

FoR'-GBR-Fy  129  :  «.  The  act  of  making ;  and  hence 
its  appropriated  meaning,  the  fraudulvnt  making  or 
altering  of  any  record,  instrument,  register,  stamp.  &c. 
to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right. 

To  Forge,  v,  a*  To  commit  forgery. — See  also  above. 

For'-geri  «•  One  guilty  of  forgery. 

FORlNSECAL^f^rtn'-s^l,  a.  Foreign. 

7b  Fo'-RXS-Fif-MiL^'-i-ATB^  V.  «.  To  establish  in 
an  estate  to  that  the  person  shell  be  distinct  tnm  his 
flunilv. 

FORK— fi«rk,  37 :  «.  An  Instmment  that  divides 
at  the  end  into  two  or  more  points ;  one  of  the  divisk>ns 
or  points;  a  point;  the  eommencement  of  a  division  as 
in  a  fork. 

To  Fork,  V.  n,  and  a.  To  shoot  into  blades  or  di- 
visions:—act  To  stick  on  a  fork;  to  form  as  a  fork. 

Forkeii,  (forkt,  114,  143)  part.  For'-ked,  a. 
Opening  as  a  fork  into  two  or  more  parts;  having  two 
meanings. 

For'-ked-ljr,  ad.  In  a  forked  manner. 
Foi'-ked-new,  «.  The  quality  of  being  forked. 
For'-ky,  o.  Forked,  (hreated. 
Fork'-hftid,  (-h«d,  120)  *.  An  arrow.  [Spenser.] 
FORLORN,  &C.  —  See  among  the  compounds  of 
For-,  which  precede  Fore-,  &c. 

FORM=ft\Brm,  37 :  t.  Shape  or  external  appear- 
ance ;  that  which  has  shape,  a  being  animate  or  inani- 
mate ;  that  which  gives  shape,  a  mould ;  arrangement, 
metliod;  beauty  or  elegance  as  arisinK  ^m  shape; 
empty  show ;  external  rites ;  establishea  practice.  In 
other  senses  it  lias  a  different  pronuneiation.-See  fower. 

To  Form,  v,  a.  and  ft.  To  make  out  of  materials ;  to 
give  a  shape  to ;  to  plan ;  to  arrange ;  to  contrive ;  to 
model  by  education :— nea.  To  take  a  form. 

For'-mer,  «.  One  that  forms. — See  also  the  next  class. 

Form'-fifl,  117:  a.   Creative.  CThomaon.] 

Form'-less,  a.  Shapeless,  without  regularity. 

For'-mal,  12:  a.  Constituent,  essential;  regular, 
proper ;  more  commonlv,  oeremunious,  exact  to  affecta- 
tion :  external,  having  tne  appearaoice  only ;  depending 
on  established  custom. 

For'-mal-ly,  mL  In  a  formal  manner. 

For'-ma-list,  t.  One  who  lays  stress  on  forms ;  an 
observer  of  forms  only,  in  religion  or  in  other  things 

For'-ma-lum,  158:«.   Formality. 

7b  For'-ma-lize,  v.  a.  To  model ;  to  modify :  [Obe. :] 
— MH.  [Little  used.]  To  affect  formality. 

For'-ina-ttve,  105 :  a.  and  /.  Giving  form,  plastic ; 
—1.  A  word  formed  aooording  to  some  practice  or 
analogy. 

For-mal'-i-ty,  84  :  «•  Originally,  external  appear- 
ance ;  henoe«  Uie  quality  of  any  kind  which  constitutes 
a  tiling  what  it  is;  in  logic,  the  general  notion  under 
which  any  object  of  the  understanding  Is  conceived ; 
commonly,  the  practice  or  observance  of  forms  and 
oeremonies ;  order ;  customary  mode  of  dress. 

For-ma'-/ioD,  89  :  <«  The  act  of  forming  or  gene- 
rating;  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  b  f(nrmed. 

For'-me-don,  #•  Literally,  the  form  of  a  gift ;  a  writ 
for  the  recovery  of  lands  by  statute  of  Westminster. 

Foa'-MU-L^J  «.  A  prescribed  form,  rule,  or  model ; 

Foa'-MULE,  j  a  prescription. 

For'-mu-lar-y,  «.  and  a.  A  formula;  a  book  con- 
taining stated  forms :— oA'.  Ritual,  stated. 

FoaM,  (fo'urm,  130,  47)  #.  A  long  seat;  hence, 
in  schools,  a  class  or  rank  of  students ;  the  seat  or  bed 
of  a  hare;  in  printing,  the  type  set  up  and  looked  in  a 
chase  ready  for  impression^— See  the  other  senses,  with 
a  different  pronunciation,  above. 

7b  Form,  v.  n.  To  take  a  form,  as  a  hare.  [Drayton.] 

FORMER  SB  for'-mer—  flwr'-mCT,  a.  (Compare 


Foreward,  Ice.)   Before,  in  time;  m«atim>ed  brfote; 

past. 
For'-mrr-Iy,  ad.  In  times  paH;  of  old. 
FORMlCafor'-mick,  a,    Bertahuag  to  sats,  si  thi 

fbrwdc  acid,  the  add  of  ants. 
Fx>r'-mi-ate,  t,   A  salt  of  formic  acid  with  s  hm. 
For'-m»-ca''-/»oD,  89  :  &   The  sensation  si  of  aatt 

creeping  over  the  dun. 

FORMIDABLE,  for'-m^<l-bl,  105,98,101: 
a.  Terrible ;  powerfhl  so  as  to  be  feared. 

For'-mi-do-bljr,  ad.  In  a  formidable 

For'-mt-da-ble-ness,  «.   The  quslity 
dread ;  the  thing  causing  diead. 

FORMULA,  &c.— See  under  Form. 

7b  FORNICATE,  for'-ni-cite,  105 :  v.  a.  To 
have  sexual  commerce,  the  parties  befaiff  botku- 
married :  such  is  the  meaning  enteitahied  by  cuts 
law,  tiwugh  usage  often  appues  the  wotd  to  the  ad 
when  the  woman  only  is  unmarried. 

For'^-ni-ca'-tor,  38  :  «.  In  canon  law,  an  mmanid 
man  who  has  commerce  with  an  unmirried  voasa. 

For^'-ni-ca'-tKss,  «.  An  incontinent  sbgle  w»u. 

For'-nfr-ca'^-lson,  89 :  «.  The  act  or  su  of  fenal 
commerce,  when  the  parties  are  not  ioinad  ia  bmi* 
riage:  with  a  less  limited  meaning,  adaltefy;  iocHt; 
idqlatry.  The  wend  is  derived  from  formt,  an  aidi 
or  vault,  the  usual  place  of  a  prostitute  in  auvti 
Borne.  Henoe^  in  architecture,  /^rsteodsa  ligBifiei 
an  arching  or  vaulting. 

To  FORPASS,  FORPINE,  FORSAKE,  to 
PORSAY,  FORSOOTH,  FORSWEAR,  &c. 
FORSWONK.  —  See  among  the  oompowb  of 
For-,  which  precede  Fore-,  ice, 

FORT,  &c.— See  under  To  Fortiiy. 

FORTH,  fo'urA,  130 :  ad,  and  frrrp,  OA^v 
out  of  doors ;  onward  in  time ;  forward  ia  ordar ;  to- 
yond  a  boundary ;  out  into  public  view ;  in  (dd  vxitan, 
thoroughly,  to  Uie  end:— 7>r0p.  Out  of. 

Voxthf 'lights  (-rlu,  115)  ad,  and  t,  Stxaifbt  for- 
ward:—!. A  straight  path.  [Oba.] 

FoUk'Vnthf ,  (-wTA)  ad.  Immediately,  at  onoi. 

For(A-com'4ng,  (-cum'-Tug,  116)  a.  iMy » 
appear. 

ForM-iZ-tii-ing,  (-lih'-'oo-Tng,  147)  «.  Confal*^ 

FORTIETH.^See  under  Forty. 

FORTH  Y.— See  under  Fbr,  prep. 

To  FORTIFY,  for'-ti-fy,  37, 105,  6:  ».«.  To 
strengthen  against  attacks  by  walls  or  works;  tocss* 
firm,  to  encourage ;  to  fix.  to  estaUish  in  rttdstiiw. 

For^-t«-fi'-fr,  *.  He  or  that  which  fortifiw. 

For^-ti'-fi'-a-ble,  10 1  :   a.   That  may  be  fortifiad. 

For'-tt-fi-ca"-/wn,  105,89:*.  TheseiB«of«ai- 
tary  architecture;  a  place  built  for  Btreagtb;  addiu^ 
of  Btiength. 

Fot'-tress,  t,  A  strong  hold,  a  fortified  plsos. 

To  For'-trcM,  v,  a.  To  guard,  to  fortify.  [Sb»k^l 

Fort,  (fo'urt,  130)  *.  A  fortified  plaee,  Mm»J[« 
smidl  one :  a  castle;  a  strong  side,  as  oppossd  lo  /w* 
hie ;  that  in  which  a  man  excels. 

Fort'-ed,  a.  Guarded  by  forts.  [Shaks.] 

Foi-'-tr-lage,  For'-tLn»  t,  A  fortlet  [Ohs.] 

FortMet,«.  A  UtUe  foit. 

For'-t«.  (for'-tAy,  [Ital.l  170)  ad,  Adii«etiaii« 
music  to  sing  or  play  withlbfee  (MT  tone. 

For'-ti-tudb,  «•  Strength  to  endure ;  stteegA,***"' 
magnanimity ;  less  strit^y,  courage,  bravery. 

FORTNIGHT,  fort'-nite,  115, 162:  •.  Ii*«^' 
fourteen  nighta ;  the  space  of  two  weeks. 

FORTUITOUS,  &c.— See  the  ensuing  dsas. 

FORTUNE=«t«r'-t&nc,oa^og.  rt«rt'.^i|ooo,». 
Chance,  (which  see;)  accident,  luck;  tl»««<*fffc 
heathen  mythok)gy  that  distributed  the  tou  tfw«; 
the  good  or  iilthat  befiUs  nan;  fWmtty,  «^«»  " 


Th«.d«aea«Bttie^aii4the|«lBdptoatowlilchtti»n«mbmr»lar,  piwjsdetfcsDfctkMrj. 
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come ;  the  meana  of  liring  which  may  torn  Up;  eaUte, 
poffonioDt;  a  portioo. 

7b  FoT^-hitie,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  make  fbrtanate ;  to 
dispdMof;  to  presage;  [Oba.:]— mm.  To  happen;  to 
E^t  upon. 

t>  Aono^  the  eompotmds  are  For^tut-hooi,  (for  tell- 
ing fortUMf,)  Fortmie-hunter,  (an  adreotarer  deter- 
Bined  to  flnd  and  marry  a  woman  with  a  fortune,) 
FwttnB^elUr,  (one  that  pretends  to  tell  people  what 
via  bdai  them«)  fcc 

Fo/Wir-nate,  a.  L«eky,  happy,  snoeeasfltl. 

For'-te-oate-ly,  ad.  Luckily ;  proeperoosly. 

Foi^-ZM-nate-DeM,  «.  Good  lock ;  encceflg. 

F(Ml-Tc'-^TOI7S>  120:  «.  Accidental,  caaual. 

For-tu'-i-toia-lyy  ad.  By  chance,  accidentally. 

For-ti/-i-toif»-ne88,  For-tu'-t-ty,  #•  Accident. 

FDRTY,  (tur'-tl^  37 :  a.  and  «.  Four  times  ten. 

For'-b'-etA,  a.  The  fourth  tenth. 

FORUM  »  f  ort'-uro,  47  :   s.    A  public  pkce  in 

Bone  where  causes  were  tried*  a  tribunal;  also,  a 

■iriet  place. 
Fo-Bsn'-gic,  a.  Pertaining  to  courts  of  law. 
FORWARD,  &c  v—See  under  Foreward. 
FOSSE,  &C. — 8ee  in  the  ensuing  elass. 
FOSSlL^fSt'-sTl,  a.  and  t.   Dug  out  of  the  earth : 

I.  A  sabstanoe  dug  from  the  earth,  which  may  be 

native,  as  minerals,  or  extraneous,  as  petrified  plants. 

•heUs,  bones.  &c.  '^ 

Fot'-tHlUt^  9,  One  versed  in  the  nature  of  fossils. 
T«  Foi''^lize»  V,  a,  and  n.  To  change  to  a  fossil. 
Fot-til'-0.gjr^  87  :  *.  The  science  of  fossils. 
Fosa,  (fSw,  101)  #.  A  ditch,  a  moat  [Fr.J 
Fone'-way,  «.  A  Roman  road  so  caUed. 
7b  FOSTER=fo«'-ter,  36 ;  v. «.  and  if.  To  nurK>. 

to  feed,  to  support ;  to  pamper;  to  cherish ;  to  forward : 

— •«.  [OW]  To  be  trained  up  together.    As  a  zvht. 

MS  Forester;  to  which  also  Foetership  (i  e.  Forester. 

■Wp)  belongs. 

rorHer-er,  36 :  #.  One  that  fosters ;  a  nurse. 

For*ler*age,  #•  The  charge  of  nursing;  alterage. 

Foi'-tfT-Hog,  *.  A  foster-child. 

*>AiBoog  the  com  pounds  are,  Fofterhrother,  (stickled 
^  the  same  breast*  but  not  of  Uie  same  womb,)  ^*- 
^»f^om  or  FoM'ter-motAer,  (she  who  fosters  a  child,) 
f^^tir-fatker,  Fo^ttr-ehUd,  Fos'ter-son,  Fos'Ur-daugh- 
^»  Mttr^rothsr,  and  Fbifter-tarth,  (that  which 
Boorishes  a  plant,  but  did  not  produce  it,)  &c 

F0THER,f5fll'-er,  #.  A  load,  generally  of  lead,  in 
«w»e  pbces  IH  cwt.  Te  FotKtr  U  to  stop  a  hmk. 

FOUGtADE,  ftSS-gid*',  [Ff.j  170:  *.  A  Utile 
^like  mine  filled  with  combustibles  to  blow  up 
•  iortlAeatkm. 

POUGHTEN,  ffcZ-tn,  126, 114:  twrf.  Fought, 
^JWi  tee  under  To  Fight  [Obe.] 

FOUL -fowl,  123:  a.  (Allied  to  FiUh,  &c.) 
«uthy,  not  dean,  not  fiur ;  impure ;  fUll  of  gioss 
JJMws,  coarse;  loathsome;  disgraceful;  unfair,  un- 
'*|*wl;  wicked,  detestable;  not  fair  or  serene,  but 
wjdy  or  stormy ;  hence,  with  respect  to  the  wind, 
onnroarable,  contrary ;  hence,  at  sea,  whatever  is  un- 
w*JBiable  to  the  safety  of  the  ship.  ToftUi/oul  of  is 
»all  upon  or  come  against  with  rough  force;  ana,  at 
"«.  To  6e  fcml  e^  is  to  be  entangled  with.    Also,  To 

J*v.  in  sea-language,  is  to  be  or  to  fkll  foul  ct, 

'•  Foal,  V,  a.  To  daub,  to  make  filthy.  , 

FonlMy,  105 :  ad.  FUlhily;  not  fliirly.  ' 

'OvK-Den,  t.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foul 

t>  AmoD     " 


-lART,  rsj^-mart,  125:  #.  A  polecat. 
JJWND,  FOUNDLING.— See  under  To  Find. 
«  FOUND=fownd,  31 :  t>.  a.    To  Uy  the  basis 
«!  to  bidld,  to  taiae;  to  establish;  to  give  birth  or  I 
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original  to  j  to  raise  upon  as  on  a  principle  or  ground ; 
to  ax  firm. 

Found'-er,  #.  A  builder,  establisher.  or  originator. 

Found'-ress,  *.  A  female  fouuder. 

Foun-da'-/fen,  89  :   *.    Basu ;  the  aet  of  fixing  the 

basis ;  the  principles  or  ground ;  original ;  an  establish- 

ed  revenue,  particularly  for  a  charity ;  establishment 
7b  FOUND- fownd,  31 :  v. «.  To  form  by  meltiog 

and  pouring  into  moulds,  to  cast 
Foan  -dfr,  $»  One  who  forms  figures  by  casting. 
Foun'-der-y,  or  Foun'-diy,  #.    The  art  of  casting 

metals ;  a  house  and  works  for  easting  metals. 
Font,  (f5nt)  «.  An  assortment  of  types  of  one  sort, 

having  all  that  is  necessary  for  printing  in  that  letter. 

— See  also  under  Fount 
To  FOUNDER  -  fown'-der,  v.  a.  and  fi.    To 

cause  a  soreness  in  a  horse's  foot  so  thai  he  cannot 

use  it  .•—!•««.  To  trip. 

7b  FOUNDER-fown'-der,  v.n.  To  stok  to  the 
bottom ;  to  fltil,  to  miscarry. 

Foun'-der-oiis,  a.  Full  of  bogs,  as  a  bad  road. 

FOUNDLING.— See  under  To  Find. 

FOUNT=fownt,  31 :  U,  Awell;a8pnng; 

FOUNTAIN=fown'-t4\n,  99 :  f  a  basin  of  spring- 
ing water;  a  jet;  the  spring  of  a  river;  original,  first 
principle,  first  cause. 

Fount'-fwl,  1 17 :  a.  Full  of  springs. 

Foun'-tain-less,  a.  Having  no  fountain. 

Foun'-tain-hrad",  120 :  *.  Primary  source. 

Font,  (font)  «.  The  basin  in  a  church  for  the  water 

used  in  the  rite  of  baptism. 
FOUR,  f  o'ur,  133,  47 ;  a,  and  #.  Twice  twa 
FouUh,  o.  The  ordinal  of  four ;  the  next  to  the  thhd. 
FouTlh'-ly,  ad.  In  the  fourth  place. 
Fowr'-fold,  (-rtltd,  116)  a.  Fbur  times  as  many. 
Foitr-tren',  84 :  a.  and  *.  Four  and  ton. 
Fowr-teenM',  a.  The  ordinal  of  fourteen. 
Ory*  Among  the  compounds  are  Four'- footed^  Fow'-tcortt 

Fom^'tquare,  (quadrangular.)  fhur'-wheeled,  &c 

FOURBE,fti5rb,rFr.]  t.  A  tricking  feUow.  a  cheat 

FOUTY,  A55'-tl\j,  125  :  o.   Contemptible.  [Vulgar.] 

F01/-TILI,  98  :  9,   Used  exdamatively  for  "  a  fig  I* ' 

or  *•  a  pin  t**  It  is  imitated  tcom  French  vulgarism,  and 

seems  the  parent  of  the  preceding  word.  [Shaks.] 

FOVILLA=f6-vtl'-l5,  #,  A  fine  substance,  imper. 
reptible  to  the  naked  eye,  emitted  fh>m  the  pollen  of 
fiowers. 

FOWL«fowl,  31 :  t.  A  bird,  and  the  older  generic 
name  for  winged  animals;  in  a  restricted  sense,  a 
bam  door  fowl.  Like  Fiih,  it  is  often  used  coUeetive. 
ly.  Fotolt  for  ^oio^i. 

To  Fowl,  V.  ft  To  kill  birds  for  food  or  game.  [Obs.] 

Fowl'-f  r,  /.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  birds. 

Fowl'-in^,  9,  The  act  or  practice  of  ensnaring,  tak- 
ing, or  shooting  birds.    Hence  Fbw^ing-pieee,  a  gun. 

FOX,  f5cks,  188 :  9,  A  wild  animal  of  the  canine 
kind,  remarkable  for  his  cunning. 

Foj/-y,  Fojr'-ish,  a.  Relating  to,  or  wily  as  a  fox. 

Foa/-»hip,  Fojf'-er-y,  «.  Cunning.  [LltUe  used.] 

C^  Among  the  compounds  are  Fox'-cAace,  Foj^-hovnd, 

Fojr-hunter,  Fox'-trap ;  also.  Fox'-case,  (a  fox-skin,) 

Foy-evil,  (a  disease  in  which  the  hair  (oils  off.)  Fe^. 

Jith,  (a  fish  so  called,)  Fojt'-ghve,  (a  plant,)  Fox'-tail, 

(a  plant.)  &o. 

FOY=foy,  29  :  ».  Faith.  [Spenser.] 
FRACAS,  frl-c4V  [Fr.]  170 :  *.  A  noisy  quarrel. 
7b  FRACT=fr«ct,  v.  a.  To  break.  [Shaks,] 
Frac'-WON,  (-shun,  147)  *.   The  act  of  breaking  ; 

the  state  of  being  broken ;  a  broken  part  of  an  IntegraL 
Fra(/-/*on-al,  a.  Belonging  to  fractions. 
FjiAc'-nmB,  ('tLu,  colioq,  fr&ct'-«h'oor,  147)  *. 

Breach ;  a  breaking,  particularly  of  a  bone. 
7b  Frac'-Zure,  v.  a.  and  tu  To  break. 


.lbs  sign  =  b  used  aftsr  modM  of  spiUiBg  that  hare  BO  imgulvlty  of  aooad. 

^qiyif  Mlih-ttn,  I,  «•  mkmih  165 :  viih-un,  i,  e,  vimth  165 :  dio,  166 :  fll^o.  166, 
239 
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FiiAc'-r/OPS,  (-shu8,  147)  a.  Apt  to  hfeak  out  loio 
iU-humour,  cross,  •oappifth,  peevUh. 

Frac'-/iov>-ly,  a</.  In  a  fractious  manner. 

Frac'-/«0V8-netw,  <.  Peevishness. 

Frao'-/le,  rfrSd'-gtl,  64,  105)  a.  EosUy  broken, 
brittle;  weak,  uncertain,  frail 

Fro-gii'-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Brittleness;  frailty. 

Fiuo'-MBNT,  f .  A  part  broken  off  from  a  whole* 

Frag'-men-tar-jfi  a.  Composed  of  fragment. 

Fra'-oor,  t.  A  crash,  as  of  something  breaking. 
Some  old  authors  incorrectly  ally  it  iu  meaning  with 
FVagrojue, 

Frail,  100:  a.  Weak,  easily  decaying ;  subject  to 
casualties ;  liable  to  error  or  seductiim. 

Frail'-Deas,  «.  Weakness,  instability. 

Frail'-ty,  «.  Weakness;  inflrmity;  fiiult  proceeding 
from  weakness ;  in  which  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Fran'-qi-ble,  101 :  a.  Fragile,  brittle,  easily  broken. 

Fran'-(;i-bil"-i-ty>  «.  The  quality  of  being  frangible. 

FRAGUANT=fra'-graDt,  a.  Odorons.  sweet  of 
smelL 

Fra'-grant-ljr,  ad.  With  sweet  scent. 

Fra'-grcince,  Fra'-gran-cy,  «.  Pleasing  scent. 

FUAIL. — Seek  under  To  Pract. 

FRAlL=-rra\I,  t,  A  basket  made  of  rushes. 

FRAISB,  fraxz,  151 :  «.  A  crisped  pancake  with 
bacon  in  it ;  a  range  of  horizontal  stakes  in  fortification. 

To  FRAME=frame,  v.  a.  To  form ;  to  flt  to  some, 
thing ;  to  compose ;  to  regulate ;  to  plan ;  to  contrive. 

Framei  »,  A  fribric ;  any  thing  made  to  enclose,  sur- 
round*  or  support,  something  else ;  order ;  contrivance ; 
form. 

Fra'-mer,  t.  Maker,  former,  contriver,  schemer. 

Frame'* work,  141 :  «.  Exterior  work  generally  of 
wood. 

FRAMPOLD,fram'-pAled,  116: a.  Cross-grained. 
It  is  also  written  Frampal,  &c.  [A  low  word,  and  obs.] 

FRANCHISE,  &c.— Sec  under  Frank,  (free.) 

FRANCISCAN  =  fr«n-cW-can,  #.  and  a.  A 

f  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  a  gray  friar  X'-adJ, 
Pertaining  to  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 

FRANGIBLE.~See  under  To  Fraet. 

FRANION,  fra'-ne-on,  105  :  t,  A  boon  oompa- 
ninn.  [Spenser.] 

FRANK,  fr&ngk,  158 :  «.  One  of  those  who.  leav. 
ing  Franconia,  where  they  first  settled,  established 
themselves  in  Prance;  among  the  natives  of  the  East, 
a  name  given  generally  to  a  native  of  western  Eu. 
rope :  a  French  coin,  (but  in  this  sense  written  JVoae,) 
Talue  ten.pence  English. 

FRANK,  fr&ngk,  158 :  t.  A  sty.  Hence,  To  Frank, 
V.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  sty :  to  (ktten.  [Shaka.] 

FRANK,  frlLngk,  158:  a.  and  «.  Free;  liberal, 
not  niggardly;  more  commonly,  open,  ingernnous,  sin- 
cere, not  reserved;  without  payment,  without  con- 
dition:—«.  A  letter  that  pays  no  postage. 

To  Frank,  tr.  a.  To  free  flrom  postage  or  dues  of 
passage. 

FraAk'-ly,  lOi :  ad.   Liberally;  openly,  freely,  can- 
didly. 
-FranK'-ness,  «.  Plainness,  openness;  liberalitv 

Frajvk'-lin,  t,  A  freeholder;  a  steward.         • 

Fra^Tk'-in-cbnsb,  «.  A  dry  resinous  substance  in 
pieces  or  drops,  used  as  a  perhime ;  supixised  to  be  so 
called  from  its  liberal  distrioutlon  of  odour. 

99"  Other  compounds  are  Frank^moUpte,  (al-moin\  a 
tenure  by  dinue  service,  or  praying  for  the  souls  of  the 
deceased.)  FranV-chaee,  (liberty  of  chace,)  and  Fra9t^- 
fUedge,  (see  Borough.) 

Fkan^-ch/si,  (frin'-chit,  105, 151)  t.  Literally, 
freedom;  appropriately,  exemption,  privilege;  right 
granted;  district  to  w'hich  a  privilege  or  exemption 
belongs. 

7b  Fran'-chiie,  82 :  r.  a. — See  To  Enfranchise. 
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FRANTJC»rrlDMick,  a.  (Co^pan  Pteuy,  fce.) 

Mad,  raving;   furioos,  outrageous;   transpoited  by 

passion. 
Fran'-tic-Iy,  ad.  Madly,  outrageously. 
Fran'-tionesi,  «.  Madness ;  Airy  of  passion. 
FRATERNAL«fra-ter'-nai,a.  Brotherij. 
Fra-teK-oal-Iy,  ad.  In  a  brolheriy  manner. 
Fra-ter'-ni-ty,  1 05 :  «.  Brotherhood ;  a  society ;  men 

of  the  same  oceupatiott  or  character. 
To  Fra-ter'-nize,  v.  ft.  To  associate  as  brotben. 
Fra-ter'-Di-za''-/iOD,  89 :  «.  A  uniting  asofbrolhen. 
Frat'-RK^idb,  92:  «.    The  murder  of  a  brother: 

the  murderer  of  a  brother.    Hence^  Frat'-ri-d^-iial,  s. 

FRAUIWfriuid,  123  :  i.  Deceit,  cheat,  srtiAce. 

Fraud'-fi/I,  117  :  a.  Tieaoberons.  artftil,  subtle. 

Fraud'-ful-ly,  ad,  Deceitftilly.  artflilly. 

Frau'nlu-leDt,  a.  Full  of  fraud ;  done  bj  frswL 

Frau'-dii-lent-ly,  ad.   By  fhiud ;  deceitAilly. 

Frau'-du-lence,  Frau'-du-len-cy,  t,  Tikkeij; 
cheating. 

FRAUGHT,  &c— See  under  To  Freight 

FRAY=fra\j,  t.  A  broil,  a  contest ;  a  quarrel. 

To  Fray,  v,  a.  To  terrify,  to  fright.  [Spenser] 

To  FRAY«=ifra\j,  v,  a.  To  rub,  to  wear. 

Fray,  t.  A  rub  or  chafe  in  cloth. 

Fray'-iog,  /.  The  peel  of  a  deer's  horn. 

FREAKsfreok,  *.  Literally,  a  sudden  stsrtiag  or 
change  of  place ;  hence,  a  sudden,  causeless  cbuj^e  « 
turn  of  the  mind ;  a  whim,  a  foncy,  a  capricioos  pnat 

FreakMsb,  a.  Capricious,  humoursome. 

Freak'- ish-ly,  ad.  Capriciously,  whhnsieally. 

Freak'-ish-neSfl,  t,   Capricbnsness,  whimsieslness. 

To  FREAK^freak,  v,  a.   To  variegate,  to  cheqaw. 

FRECKLE,  fr^c'-kl,  101 :  *.  A  spotof  yellowiih 
colour  in  the  skin  sometimes  produced  by  the  sua ;  a 
•pot. 

To  Frec'-kU,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  give,  or  to  •cq«» 
freckles. 

Freck'-ly,  a.  Full  of  freckles. 

FREDST0LE»rrdd'-Bt6U,  t.  Seat  of  peace.  [Ob*-] 

FREE=free,a.  At  Uberty,  having  liberty;  bw»"- 
pelle<l;  not  necessitated;  permitted;  "•«""*'? 
much  liberty,  licentious;  tmreservrd, fiuuibsr;  jpfj 
fhink;  liberal,  not  parsimonious;  clesr,  cxeop. 
guiltless:  invested  with  franchises ;  «*™P*.f*" .,"* 
penseorchorges;  acting  without  spar  or«ip.  •» 
horse :  in  old  authors,  as  appUed  to  a  female,  i^^'* 
charming.  ^^ 

To  Free,  v,  a.  To  set  at  libcrtj' ;  to  msaomit;  «o 
rid ;  to  clear  fh)m  any  thing  ill ;  to  exempt. 

Free'-ly,  ad.  Without  restraint;  in  a  ftee  msaasr. 

Free'-ness,  t.  The  state  or  qnaUty  of  being  tn^ 

Free'-dom,  18  :  «.  Uberty,  (see  Uberty:)  ft*«^ 

exemption firom  necessity;  nnre«''*^**'',*!f?uiL 
and  scope;  ease.  Ikcility ;  an  assumed  fimiUisniy.^ 

Free'-man,  *.  One  not  a  sUvo  or  vaswl;  «^ 
titled  to  parUcular  rights,  privileges,  or  iminn«""*'- 
Freed'-roan,  t.  A  slave  manumitted. 
Free'-born,  a.  Free  by  birth,  not  made  fr«e.  ^^ 
Free'-hold,  (-hAhd,  116)   s,    Und  or  t«»«w» 

held  in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life. 
Free'-hold-tfr,  *.  One  who  has  a  freehold.  ^^ 
Frke'-bench,  «.  A  widow's  dower  in  »  »fflo^ 
Free'-boot-br,  f.  A  robber,  a  plnndeter. 
Free'-boot-ing,  t.  Robbery,  plunder.  . 

Frbk'-chap-ei.,  f .  A  chapel  exempted  ftom 

risdictlon  of  the  ordinary. 
FitBE-cosr',  84  :  «.  Freedom  from  cbsrgei.      ^^ 
Free'-foot-ed,  118:  a.  Not  restrained  in  """^ 
Frbe'-hjlirt-bd,  131 :  a.  Uberal,  g««««^ 


Th«  ■chwn—  e»Uw,  and  the  prindpUs  to  wMdi  the  nambew  wSn,  prsBsJs  tbs  Distioasiy.  ^ 
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pKUt'-HA-SOrr,  (-ml-sD,  114)  #.  On^  of  «  toeioty  (     not  warm  or  vapid,  not  salt}  aweet,  b 
eompofed  originally  of  nuuoni  or  bnildort  in  atone,  I      impaired  by  lime ;  unpractised, 
ud  admitted  into  it  as  free  and  accepted.  Fresli'-ly,  ad.  Coolly ;  newly  ;  ruddily. 


not  stal«;  not 


Frbi'-iiind-id,  (-mined4d,  1 15)  a.  Unconstrained  ; 
irithoateaxe. 

Frii'-school,  (-skool,  161)  ».  A  aebool  (bunded 
sad  endoved.  so  as  to  be  free  of  charge  to  the  scholars. 

FttKt'-ftPO-KBN,  114 :  a.  Speaking  without  reserve. 

Faxxf-arroNB,  «.  A  stone  so  called,  because,  having 
00  grain,  it  may  be  cat  in  any  direction. 

fassl'TminLrKVL,  158,  36:  «.  A  term  assumed  by 
■aav  to  signUy  their  rejection  of  ordinary  modes  of 
thiakiog  in  matters  of  religion,  and  reduced  to  a  term 
of  reproach  by  the  absurd  and  mischievous  doctrines 
feMrtUy  propagated  in  lieu  of  those  rejected;  hence, 
a  coDlemner  of  religion,  a  libertine. 

Fru-will',  a.  Unrestrained  will ;  definitely,  the 
power  of  electing  one  of  two  or  more  things,  each  of 
whkh  has  come  apparent  good  to  recommend  it.  If 
tkeCrvato*  had  exhibited  to  man.  His  creature,  the 
nod  He  means,  and  the  evil  He  does  not  mean  for 
mm.  so  plainly  that  the  good  must  have  been  pur< 
tiwd.  sod  the  evil  must  have  been  avoided,  the  notion 
d  firee-wUl  eoohi  never  have  been  formed ;  voluntaii- 
Bcss,  spontaneity. 

To  FREEZE«fretz,  189 :1  v.  «.  and  a.  To  be 

I  FROXR=froit,  >  congealed  with  cold  ; 

Fao'-iBN,  fro'-zn,  114:  Jtobeofthat  degree 
of  eald  at  which  water  congeals ;  to  bo  chilled  i  to  die 
by  vAAi-ceL  To  harden  into  icej  to  chill,  to  kill  by 

nU.  ' 

t>  Ste  the  rdations  nnder  Fbost.  Friuc.  which  has 
the  MUDS  pronunciation,  is  not  related. 

To  FREIGHT,  fraVt,  100,  162:  v.  a.  (This  verb 
^^'  ^H^  i*  haa  an  irregular  participle,  which 

iw lower.)  To  load  for  transportatfon  by  sea;  to  load. 
fTtifkiy  t.  Any  thing  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded. 

aowjr  doe  lor  tranaportation  of  goods. 
Frny*t'-«r,  36 :  t .  H«  who  freights  a  vessel. 
Fwi'Gffr,  (friv»t,  162)  parL  Laded.  flUed.  stored. 
™gkt,  $,  Freight.  [ShaksJ 
T9  FrawAt,  v,  a.  To  freight.  [Shaks.] 
JrayW^ge,  t.  Lading,  cargo.  [Shaks.] 
jij j2=fn5n,  t,  A  foreigner,  a  stranger.  [Obs.] 
'5«NCH.5ifrgntch,    o.    and  *.     Pertaining  to 

"««orU8  inhabitants:--!.  The  people  of  France; 

•Oieiiknipuige. 

^JfWch'.».fy,  (.fy,  6)  v.a.    To  make  French; 

to  ^lect  with  the  manner  of  the  French. 
t>  Amoog  the  compounds  are  French'-chaOt,  (an  indu- 

p      cUy.)  ^anc^'-Aora.  (a  musical   instrument,) 
^"^^-Hk  and  French'-mOM,  '^ 

p     ^^*  ^^®°'"*^»  105:  ».   Phrensy,  which  see. 

iL**J?^:»C,  a.  Phrenetic.  [FrenUc.  whence  Frantic.] 

'^J^^ENT,  frc'-kwSnt,  76,  145:  a.    Often 

^^*«^iOrajcurrlng  J  used  often  to  act;  poetically, 

pl!r"^^^*y»  **•  ^'^'  eommonly.  not  rarely. 


Fr^. 


fWce,  a.  Concourse  ;  frequency. 


B   .  «-—»«^  ••  v^acQunti ;   frequency. 

?3**n-cjr,#.  The  condition  of  often  occurring; 

ivpetition;  less  usually,  concourse.  ftiU  assembly. 

re^iren-ta"^ibn,  t.  Habit  of  frequenting ;  resort. 
^0  m-QUBNi',  83 :  v.  a.  To  visit  often ;  to  resort  to. 
^^•V^^-eit  J,  One  who  often  resorts  to  a  place. 
p[2t*3"*'*'**'  a.  Accessible.  [Sidney.] 

f^Jpien'-to.tiVe,  a.   Denoting  frequent  repetition. 
^»m  applied  to  verbs.  [Grammar.] 

II??^''^*"'-^  [I*a'0   '•    (Compare  with  the 
nwhjj  class.)  Coolness,  shade,  duskiness :  a  method 
isS??!?  «»>''«*  plMter  by  wlUch  the  colours  sink 
7S«S]«o«MdaralAe. 

aSw    f    •**'  **•    P^naari^y.   ^^^^    or   moving 
JJJJVJA!J^"c?»  ,(from  tlie    effect  produced.)  cool. 


Fresh'-ness,  a.  The  state  of  being  fresh. 
Fresh'-et,  i.  A  pool  of  fresh  water ;  this  is  sometimes 

called  a  JVeaA.    Frethet  are  also  currents  of  ftvsh 

water  into  the  sea. 

To  Fresh'-rti,  114 :  v.a,  and  «.  To  make  or  grow 
ft«sh. 

Frbsu'-FORCE,  130:  x.  A  force  newly  done,  as 
when  a  person  having  right  to  lands  or  tenements  is 
disseised  thereof,  lie  may  bring  his  bill  uf/yvaA-/&rctf 
within  forty  days  after  the  force  committed. 

Frbsh'-m^n,  *.  A  novice ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of 
any  knowledge.  Hence,  Freth*-man-Mhip, 

Furbh'-w^-tkr,  (-wi>»-t*r,  140)  a.  Uaed  only  to 
freah water,  as  a  novice  at  aea;  hence,  raw,  uoakilled. 

Fresh-wa'-lered,  114:  a.  Newly  watered.  [Aken- 
aide.] 

7b  FREIT=fr5t,  p.  «,  and  «.  To  wear  away  by 
rubbing;  to  agitate  by  external  action  or  impulae ;  to 
vex;  (aee  other  aenaea  lower :) — nem.  To  be  in  a  atato 
of  wearing  away ;  to  be  agitated ;  to  be  peeviali,  to  be 
RDgrv.  Fret  ia  aumctimea  uaed  aa  the  pariidple  in- 
ateadof  Fretted;  and  alao  l^af-laa, (114.)  aa  -PocV- 
JrHtn,  marked  with  the  amall-pox. 

Fret,  t.  Agitation,  particularly  of  the  surfoce  of  a 
stream;  hence,  perhaps,  in  old  authors,  a  frith  or 
strait,  though  in  this  aense  it  may  be  a  contraction  of 
the  Latin  Fret  urn ;  bubbling  of  any  fluid  from 
formentation  or  other  cause ;  agitation  or  commotion 
of  mind,  irritation,  vexation :  See  other  aenaea  lower. 

Fret'-fwl,  117:  a.  Angry,  peeviah. 

Fret'-ful-ly,  ad,  AngrUy.  peeviahly. 

Fret^-fail-neas,  #.  Peeviahneaa.  ill-humour. 

Frkt,  *.  That  againat  which  the  player  rubi  or 
preaaea  the  atringa  of  an  inatrument  in  atopping  them 
to  different  notea:  in  the  Into  of  oor  anceatora.  the 
frett  conaiated  of  raiaed  and  probably  ornamented 
work;  thua  diveraifying  the  inatrument  to  the  eye.  and 
diversifying  its  tonea.  the  word  came  to  aignify  work 
raiaed  in  protuberancea.  and  variegated  work;  in 
architecture,  a  kind  of  knot  of  two  amall  flllota  inter- 
laced ;  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  composed  of  bars  croaaed 
and  interlaced. 

To  Fret|  v.  a.  To  ftimiah  with  tteU  ;  to  form  raiaed 

work;  to  variegate,  to  diveraifjr.— See  alao  above. 
Frer-ty,  a.  Adorned  with  frret-work. 
Fretf-work,  141 :  t.  Raised  work, 

FRIABLE,  fr?-d-bl,  101 :  a.  Easily  crumbled  or 
pulverised.    . 

Fri'-a-bil"-i-ty,  84 :  *.  The  quality  of  being  eaaily 

reduced  to  powder ;  liability  to  crumble. 
FRIAR=fr?-or,34,  134:  *.   A  brother  of  aome 

monaatio  order;  reatrictedly.  a  monk  who  is  not  a 

priest  Of f$Uher. 

Fri'-or-Iy,  a,  Friar-llke  ;  monastic,  recluse. 
Fri'-ar-y,  129  :  «.  and  a.  A  monastery  of  friart: — 

adL  Belonging  to  a  friary ;  like  a  friar. 
Fri'-^rVlan^-tern,  *.  IgnU  fatnus.  [Milton.] 
To  FRIBBLE,  frilZ-bl,  r.  n.  To  trifle ;  to  totter. 
Frib -blr,  a.  and  «.  Frivolous :— *.  A  trifler,  a  ibp. 
Frib'-bler,  36 :  t,  A  triflcr. 

FRIBURGli-frl'-burg,  a.-See  Borough. 

FRlCASSEE-frick'-as-se*^',  a.  A  dish  made  by 
cutting  a  fowl  or  other  small  animal  in  pieces,  and 
fr>ing  with  strong  sauce.  B.  Jon.  uses  Frt^cace  (fre*- 
caas)  both  for  a  fricassee,  and  for  an  unguent  made  by 
fKin^.  ' 

To  Fnc'-as-see",  v.  a.  To  dress  in  fricassee. 
FRICTION,  frtck'-shun,     147  :    ,.    The  act  of 

rubbing,  nttrltion  ;    resistance   caused    by   rubbing 

against  while  moving. 


•^Mvw,  v^iiom  uie    enect  proauceuj  cool,  i      »si«iu»i.  wniiu  movmg. 
%  In  kiok  or  feelings;  young,  new,  recent;  I  Fri-ca'-/ioU,  6,  89:  a.  Friction.  [Bacon.] 
Tb«  klgn  =  U  tuMi  after  modta  ofspdllag  that  hm  no  imgularitj  of  sound. 

Cwiww/i;  miih-un,  i.  c.  mmion,  165:  vizh-un,  i.  f.  vision^  165:  fliTn,  166:  then,  166 
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To  Fridqb,  9,  «.  and  a.   To  rub  ;  U»  move  quickly. 

[Obt.] 
FRlDAY=sf^^-di^J,  l.  The   tlxth  day  of  the  week, 

named  ftom  Frigga,  the  Venus  of  the  North. 
FRIEND,  frdnd,  120:  l.    One  joined  to   another 
in  mutual  benevolence  and  intimacy,  opposed  to  foe 
or  enemy ;  one  without  hottile  intention ;  one  recon- 
ciled to  another;  hence  the  phrase.  To  be  friends,  for. 
To  he  i«  friendship ;  an  attendant ;    a  favourer ;  a 
term  of  talntation  or  fkmiliar  addreti;   in  the  lan- 
guage of  libeitinage.  a  paramour. 
7b  FriVnd,  v,  a.  To  befriend. 
Fri>nd'-ed,  a.  Well  diiT»oied;  having  fHendfc 
FrieDd'-ly,  a.   Amicable,  kind,  ikvourable ;  salutary, 

eoDgenial.  convenient. 
Fri>Dd'-l»-De88>  «.  Amicablenesa.  goodwill 
Friend'-lesa,  a.    Wanting  friends;  destitute,  forlorn. 
Frtend'-ship,  t.    Intimacy  retting  on  mutual  respect 
and  esteem;  correspondence  of  sentiments  without 
intimacy;  less  strictly.  Intimacy  for  ordinary  or  for 
sordid  ends;   fkvour,  personal  kindness;  assistance, 
bslp. 
FRIEZE,  freti,  1  103, 104,  189:  t.    Abstractly, 
FRIZE,  j  a  nap  or  something  resembling 

nap  on  a  flat  material  underneath ;  hence,  a  coarse 
woollen  ck>th  with  a  nap  on  one  side;  hence,  again, 
the  flat   member  or   face  frequently  enriched  with 
••  bossy  sculptures,"  which  is  part  of  the  entablature 
of  a  column  between  the  architrave  and  cornice,  and 
which  retains  the  name  though  unsculpiured. 
FRIG  ATE=rfrV-At6,  99  :  t.  A  ship  of  war  carry- 
ing from  34  to  48  guns ;  a  small  vessel  generally. 
FRIGEFACriON.— See  under  Frigid. 
To  FRIGHT,  frlte,  115,  162:  ».  a.  To  dUturb 

with  fear,  to  terrify,  to  dismay. 
Fri^At,  «.  A  sudden  terror. 
Fri^At'-fi/l,  117  :  a.  Terrible,  dreadful;  ugly. 
Frightf'ful'ly,  ad,  Dreadlhlly,  horribly. 
Fri^rAt'-fMl-ness,  #.   The  power  of  impressing  terror. 
To  Fh/oh'-ten,  1 14  :  v.  a.    To  shock  with  dread ; 

to  fright. 
FRIGlD=frtd'-gTd,  94  :  a.  Cold;  wanUng  warmth 
of  body ;  wanting  warmth  of  aflection ;  without  fire  of 
fancy,  duU;  lifeless;  formal. 
Fri^'-id-ly,  ad.  Coldly;  dully;  without  affecUon. 
Fri^'-id-neas,  i.  Frigidity. 
Frt-gid'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Coldness;  dulness. 
Frio'-b-fac"-T70N,  89 :  t.  Act  of  making  cold. 
Fri'-oo-rif"-ic,  77, 88 :  a.  Causing  cold. 
To  FRlLL=fril,  155 :  v,  n.  To  shiver. 
Frill,  i.  An  edging  or  ruffle  of  fine  linen.     The 
ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when  sho/rtV/f  with  cold, 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  name. 
FRIM=frIm,  a.  Flourishing.  [Drayton.] 
FRINGE=frTngi,  l.  An  ornamental  border  of  loose 

threads;  edge,  margin,  extremity. 
7b  Fringe,  v.  a.    To  adorn  with  firinges ;    to  de- 

cornta. 
Frin'-gjr,  a.  Having  fringes,  bordered.  [Sienstone.] 

FRIPPERY,  frip'-p«r-^,  129,  105:  #.  and  a. 
Old  ck>thes.  cast  dresses ;  hence,  waste  matter,  useless 
things,  trifles;  the  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold; 
traffic  in  cast  off  things :— 04; .  Trifling,  contemptible. 

Frip  -per,  Frip'-per-er,  1.  A  dealer  in  frippery. 

FRISEUR,  fr4-zur',  [Fr.]  170 : 1.  A  hair-dresser. 

To  Frizz,  v.  a.  To  curl,  to  crisp.  (Compare  Friexo.) 

To  Frtz'-zlE,  v.  a.  To  friw.  (This  is  the  old  word.) 

Friz'-zle,  s.  A  curl,  a  lock  of  hair  crisped. 

Frtz'-zler,  t.  One  that  frizzles,  a  friseur. 

To  FRISK»frTsk,  ».  n.  To  leap,  to  skip. 

Frisk,  f.  A  f^x>lic,  a  fit  of  wanton  gayely. 


FRO 

Fris^-ki-ness,  t.  Airiness,  gayety. 
Fri«k'-er,  t .  One  that  frisks,  a  wantsn. 
FrUk'-f«I,  117:  a.  FoU  of  gambols. 
Frisk'-al,  t.  A  leap,  a  caper.  [B.  Jon.] 
Fris'-kbt,   14 :  t.    The  light  frame  in  whiA  tiiB 

sheete  of  paper  are  successively  confined  oe  ths  txn 

fbr  impresskm  in  printing;  so  named  ftom  the  Tekeitj 

and  swiftoess  of  ito  motion. 
FRlT«frTt,  t.    The  matter  of  which  glass  is  wde 

(silex.  fixed  alkali,  &e.)  after  it  has  been  caldBcd. 
FrnTH-KfriO,   t.  A  strait  of  the  sea;  (coapti* 


Fret ;)  a  phice  for  oooflning  fish ;  hence,  a  kind  »r  art. 
FRlTH=fr?ft,  S,  A  woody  phice.  [Drajiim.] 
Fri/A'-y,  105 :  a.  Woody.  [Obt.] 
FRITILLARY,  MtfAiAat-h^  105 :  1.  Apiaat 
FRITINANCY,  (M-h-uau-ci^  i.  A  duipimr. 

FRnTER=rfrtt'-tfr,   t.   A  smaU  piece  cat  to  be 

fried;  a  little  pancake  ;  a  fragment,  a  saall  pim. 
To  Frit'-ter,  v,  a.   To  cut  into  pieces  tot  fiyiag;  to 

break  into  fragments.    To  fritter  awojf,  to  pue  off,  to 

reduce  to  nothmg  by  paring  away. 
FRIVOLOUS,  friv'-i-liis,  120:  a.  Slight,  trifthg. 

trivial ;  of  little  weight  or  worth. 
Friv'-K>-loir8-ly,  ad.    In  a  triffing  manner. 
Friv'-0-loi*f-ne88,  ».  Want  of  weight  or  importuw. 
Fbi-vol'-i-tf,  84,  105:  i.   Frivokmsnesi;  sets  or 

habite  of  trifling. 
To  FRIZZ,  FRIZZLE,  &c— See  under  Fakbt 
VRO^f TO,  ad.   Pkrt  of  the  adverbial  phrsss  TV  tf< 

fro,  i.  e.  to  and  fkom,  or  backward  and  foraraid. 
FROCK«f rock,  t.    An  outer  garment  as  a  mnk'i\ 

a  coat  coming  quite  round ;  a  gown  tor  giii«  w  «»* 

boyc 
Frog,  «.    An  omameBtal  ibstening  tor  a  ftoek  !«» 

rally  in  the  shape  of  a  taaseU 
FROG=fr6g,  $,    A  smaU  amphibioas  aaiaul  ^^ 

roarkable  for  leaping :  a  sort  of  tender  hom  thai  gr»« 

in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  a  horse,  diriding  u  lie  luM 

legs  of  a  frog  in  running  toward  the  heel 

Frog'-;^y,  (-g^x^  77)  a.    W»^J^-.-,| 
(ty  Among  the  compounds  are  FrofvU,  Jf^^'. 

and  Fro^-lettmee,  (herbs ;)  and  Freg'M  (•  ""^  * 

fish.)  .  ,  . 

FROISE,  froii,  29,  151 :  «.   Bacon  eook«d  .•« 

pancake. 
FkOLlC=fr61'-ick,  a,  and  t .  Gay,  «bU  d^xu^ 

— «.  A  prank,  a  flight,  a  whim. 
To  Frol'-ic,  v,  n.    To  pUy  wUd  pranks. 
Frol'-ic-ly, «/.    Frolicaomely.  [Obs.] 
Frol'-ic-8ome,  107  :  a,    FuU  of  wildgayetr 
Frol'-ic-some-ly,  ad.    With  wiW  gayeCy. 
Frol'-ic-aome-ness,  #.    Wildness  of  gayety 
FROM=fr6ni,  17,  from,  176:  frrpJLFfJ 


ikk 


Unce,sometime8litenrily.sonwtim«flpi^«*y^ 

From  London,  is  departure  ^1i^^^Jt\Zst 
From  a  cause,  is  such  distance  with  "g*"*!*  ■„  » 
as  constitutes  an  effect ;  To  take  from  *J^'m 
teke  to  a  distance  with  relation  *<>  the  pewo.  ' 
is  often  joined  by  an  eUlpsis  with  adterU}  as; 
above,  i,  e.  from  the  parts  above. 
From'-ward,  140:  ad.   Away  from.  [OhsJ 
FROND^-frond,  1.    A  green  leajr bi«i»*j  "5 
Umes  restricted  lo  the  peculiar  leafing  or  pw» 

ferns.  ...  ^wai 

Fron'-dot*9,120:  a.  Pwdocing  leaves  •iih^ 

FronHia'-/ion,  89 :  1.  A  loppinfof  t«*t^^ 
Fron-des'-cence,  t.  The  time  of  putting  *»»  ^ 
Fron-dir-er-o«8,  120:  «.    Bearing  te«* 
FRONT,  frunt,  116:  *.   The  toiehwd^^^' 
hence,  boldness,  impudence;  "«"*'JE.<»rf» 
thing,  parUcularly  of  an  "fny^^JI^JJStftfK 


building ;  the  part  before ;  the  most  coW] 


IpSotfK 


Fria'-ky,  a.  Jumping  with  gayety,  frolicsome. 

Th«  Kbcmes  eoilre,  and  the  principles  to  which  lbs  numbers  r«fw,  prcc«l«  ths  DkUoaMf.  ^^^ 

yutreh :  gaU'-wA>j :  chftiZ-mdn ;  pa-pi';  \U :  go6d :  f^,  1.  e.  jew,  55 :  «, «,  Vi  *c.  «^^ 
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FRO 

Tt  rhmty  9,  a.  and  n.  To  oppose  ikee  to  fiwo ;  to 
«t*ad  opposed  or  orwr  afainst  :—neu.  To  stand  fore- 
vamt. 

FroDt'-ed,  «,    Fonned  with  a  front. 

FroDt'-iDg,  a.    Havinf  Um  front  towards. 

FroDt'-leM,  a.    Void  of  shame,  impndent. 

t>  The  eo^iooads  are  FrotT-boM,  FrvntT-rtHm,  8cc 

fwatt^'AL,  (frout'-al)  t.    A  medicament  for  the 

fcx^ead;  a  frontlet;  a  pediment  over  a  window  or 

war. 

FiQBl'-lety  t.    A  bandage  worn  on  the  fbrehead. 
PRoj/.TriR,  (fr5n'-t^tr,  103, 43)  $.  and  a.    The 
1"**  ^  otnujit  Terje  of  a  territory ;  it  is  often  used  in 


FRU 

FRUCTED,  FRUCTESCENCE,   7b  FRUC 

TIFY,  FRUCTURE,  FRUGIFEROUS,  &c. 

—See  under  Fniit. 

FRUGAL,  frw'-gal,  109  :a.  (Compare  the  ensuing 
class.)  Sparing,  economical,  thrifty. 

Fri«'-gal-Iy,  105  :  ad.    Parsimoniously,  sparingly. 

Frii-eal'-i-ty,  84 :  i.    Prudent  economy ;  thrift. 

FRUIT,  frSit,  109  :  #.  Whatever  the  earth  pro 
duces  in  supply  of  the  necessiUes  of  animals;  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  the  product  of  a  plant  in  which 
the  seeds  are  contained:  that  which  is  produced;  ad- 
vantage, proflt;  effect,  consequence  whether  good  or 
ill ;  produce  of  the  womb.    To  fruit  (to  produce  fruit) 


ths  ple^  iiii^i?if^ri^^' it^iji^ ^noih^t     r.'^Z^t'  **"' "  unusual. 

«"try  or  aa  invaduig  army:— o^^'.  Bordering,  con-     ^tuiv-m^y  a.    Pertaining  to  or  yieldmg  fruit 

S^. ,1        ,««x        ^   .  FrwiV-fwT,  117 :  a.    FertUe.  prolific,  plenteous. 

Fr«it'-fwl-ly,  ad.    Abundantly,  plenteously. 

Fnot'-fttl-ness,  #.    Fertility ;  plentifril  prodnction. 

Frujt'-lesg,  a.    Barren,  unprofitable ;  idle. 

FftffV-less-Iy,  ad.    Vainly  ;  unproflUbly. 

FrmV-Iess-ness,  s.    Unprofitableness. 

Frirtt'-age,  99 :  t.    Pmit  coUectively. 

FrwiV-er-er,  36  :  l.    One  who  trades  in  fruit, 

FrwV-er-y,  i.    A  pbice  for  storing  fruit 


Fioy-T»-p/*c»,  C-p4«c*,  103)  t.  That  part  that 
Intmeeti  the  eye,  as  the  ornamental  first  page  of  a 
book;  the  &ee  of  a  ballding. 

FRONTINUC,  fr6n'-tTii-y«ck",  105, 146  r  t.  a 
[idi  Fttndi  wine  named  from  the  place  of  its  prodnc- 
tno  in  Langoedoc. 

FR0PPlSH-fr6p'-pTsh,  a.  Peevish.  [Clarendon.] 
fRORE,  &c.— See  in  the  ensuing  cUss. 
FR0ST=tfr5tt,  17:  *.  (Compare  to  Freeze.)  The 
ttste  or  temperature  of  the  air  which  occasions  the 
«i<tUiioB  of  water;  theefleet  of  frost,  particularly 
osngcubtesor  on  dew  which  being  congealed  is 
•BsdAoar/raf/. 

'kf  ""**  "'  *  '^^  ^'^'^^  ^^*  *°y  *^"*f  resembling 
"sr-froil,  gg  ^^  white  sugar. 

%I^  «•  PJTodiicing  or  containing  frost ;  chill  in 
**ctiao;  resembling  boar  frost,  white,  gray-headed. 

Frot'-ti-ly,  ad,    Wiih  frost,  with  excessive  cold. 

Fro/4i-nett»  i.   The  state  or  quality  of  being  frosty. 

Fron'-leti,  0.    Free  ttom  frost   * 

*>^^^«fthe  eompoands  are  Fro  ttf -bitten,  (nipped  by 
«»t.)  Fr»tt-nait,  (used  in  a  horse-shoe  to  prevent 
*PP*H.)  Froit-work,  (ftosted  work.)  &e. 

P»OM,47:a.    Froxen.  frosty.  [Milton.] 

r?JIJ*  ^^^^^  VtO^'Tjff  a.   Frozen.  [Spenser.] 

'j|^H=ifr5ft,  17:  t.  Spume,  foam;  bubbles 
^fermentation;  henoe,  an  empty  or  senseless  show 
"vitoreloqaeBoe)  ansnbstautial  matter. 

JjJjjp'A,  V,  H,  and  a.    To  fcam ;  to  cause  to  fbam. 
JJ**'if »  105 :  a.    Fall  of  foam ;  soft ;  empty, 
^"^-^f,  ad.  With  apume;  In  a  triflrag  manner. 
|L'°'J'-»-nMt,  t.    The  state  of  being  frothy. 

^*^OUNCE«froWDce,  31 :  r. «.  To  gather  into 
pWti;  to  ibrm  wrinkles ;  hence,  to  friule  or  curi. 

''^We*  «.  A  plait,  a  wrinkle ;  a  curl,  a  fringe,  or 
*^ Uke ovnamaot  of  dress;  a  disease  m  hawks  in 
««cli  iptuic  gathers  as  a  fringe  about  the  bill. 

JTOiDce'-leii,  a.  Without  wrinkle.  [Chaucer.] 
niOWZY,  frow'-z^,  105:  a.    Strong  and  ill- 
r*^!^ ;  ^ring  the  notion  of  mustiness  by  a  dirty  hue. 
Ljo^r.  a.  Mosty.  [Spenser.] 
Jf  JJ^-'frow,  31 :  »,  A  Dutch  or  German  woman. 
pS/!^^*^  fr^-wer,  t.  A  cleavmg  tool.  [Tuseer.] 
™WARD,  fro'-WOTd,  140,  38:  a,    (Compare 
mSS/^^n^ilf^  Peevish,  refractory,  perverse,  the 

Ftt/*'*'*^^'**    Peevkhly.  perverwly. 

T^'^rT*"'**'**  '*    ^P**^*"*®"'  perversenesB. 
•jy^^WN-frown,  31 :  v,  n.  and  a.    To  ex- 
g2.'^^**»^»»  ^  contracting  the  brow:  to  look 
r^wnag ;  to  manifest  displeasui*  >-flcf.  To  repel 
oytthfeatcaiBf  kxrii. 

^*tt»  t.    A  contraction  of  the  brow  in  displeasure  ; 
■•  ««p«ssi(m  of  displeasure. 

^nu^EN,— See  under  To  Freeze. 


(K^Among  the  compounds  are  Fruif'bearer.  Frvif  grave, 
Frwt'-ioft,  (a  frmtery,)  Fruif-time,  Fruil'-tree,  &c 

Fri7-ii^-/on,  (froo-ish'-un,  89)  «.  Eujoyment, 
possession.  Fru'-i  ttve  (enjoying)  is  out  of  use. 

Fruc'-ted,  a.    Bearing  fruit  as  trees  in  heraldry. 

Fruc-tes'-cence,  i.    The  fruithig  season. 

Fruc-tif-er-owi,  87,  120:  a.    Bearing  fruit 

To  Fruc'-ti-fy,  6 :  v,  a.  and  w.  To  make  fruitftil. 
to  fertilize :—»iini.  [Unusual.]  To  bear  fruit. 

Fruc'-ti-fi-ca"-/ion,  89 :  t .  Tl>e  act  of  fructil>  ing ; 
the  temporary  port  of  a  plant  appropriated  to  gene- 
ration. 

Fruc'-/«-ott8,  (-tA-U8, 147, 120)  a.  Fruitful.  [Obs  ] 
Frac'-/wre,  147 :  i.    Use,  fruition.  [Obs.] 
Frct-oif'-br-ofs,  109,  87, 120:  a.  Bearing  fruit. 
Fru-ffiv'-o-rows,  a.    Feeding  on  fruiU. 
FRLMENTACEOUS,   froo'-m«n-ta"-8h'us, 

90:  a  (Compare  the  foregoing  class.)  Made  of  or 

resembung  grain. 

Frii'-men-ta''-r/-otfti,  41 :  a.   Pertaining  to  grain. 

Fri»'-men-ta"-/fOD,  l.  A  largess  of  wheat  to  the  mob. 

Fr«'-men-ty,  105;  s.  Food  made  of  wheat  boiled 
in  milk,  vulgarly  pronounced  Fur'me-tey. 

FRUMP=frunap,  *.  A  Joke,  a  jeer.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
In  modem  colloquial  usage  it  signiflps  a  cross-tem- 
pered old-fushioned  female,  and  Frumpish,  applied  to 
female  dress,  is  old-fashioned. 

To  Frump,  t>.  a.    To  mock,  to  Insult.  [B.  &  Flet] 

To  FRUSH  =  frush,  v,  a.  To  bruise,  to  crush. 
[Obs.] 

FRUSH=fru8h,  t.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  and 
sometimes  iehoronB  matter  from  the  frog  of  a  horse's 
toot ;  it  is  otherwise  called  the  Thruth  Frush  is  also 
used  for  the  frogitselC. 

To  FRUSTRATE  =  fru8'.trite,  v.  a.   Literally. 

to  break  or  interrupt,  and  hence,  to  defeat,  to  disap. 

point,  to  balk ;  to  make  null,  to  nullify. 
Frus'-trate,  a,    Fmstrnted.  [Shaks.  Dryden.] 
Froa'-tra-tiVe,  98,  105  :  a.    Fallaeions. 
Frus'-tra-ter-y,  129 :  a.    That  makes  void. 
Fru8-tra'-ne-oi«,  90, 120:  a.   Vain.  [More.] 
Frus-tra'-/ion,  89 :  i.    Disappointment,  defeat. 
Frus'-tum,  t,  A  part  of  a  solid  body  separated  from 

the  rest,  as  a  truncated  oone. 

FRUTEX,  frS3'-t«ck8,  109,  154:   t,    A  shrub. 

[Bot.] 

Frt<'-t»-cows,  105,  120:  a.    Shrubby. 
Frw-tea'-cent,  c.  From  herbaceous  beoomiog  shrubby. 


The  stgn  =  b  used  after  modes  of  speUlag  ttiat  bare  no  Irregnlarttf  of  Kraad. 

24?'* '  *'*^"""'  '•  '•  "»'>«<w/  1^5 :  vith-fin,  t.r.  vition,  165 :  tttu,  166 :  th^n,  166. 
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FUL 


FUAI 


Fra/-t»-coiit,  a.    Full  of  shooU.  [Evelyn.] 
FRY = fry,  ».    A  iwarm  of  Ihtlo  fishes. 

To  FRYs=f^,  tf.  a,  and  n.  To  dreM  in  a  pan  on 
tiMfire:— MM.  To  be  roaited  in  a  pan;  to  be  acted 
upon  aa  meat  while  frying,  to  melt  or  be  agitated  with 
heat. 

Fry,  i,  A  duh  of  things  fHed ;  parts  of  a  pig  which 
are  generally  fVied,  namely,  the  liver,  &c.  In  the 
sense  of"  a  swarm  of  fishes,"  (see  above,)  it  may  also 
belong  to  this  class,  from  the  crowding,  tumbling,  and 
agitation.    It  also  formerly  signified  a  kind  of  sieve. 

Fry'^-ine-pan',  *,    A  metal  pan  for  (^ing  food. 

71/  FUB=fub,  V,  a.  (With  off.)  To  delay.— See 
To  Fob^ 

FUB,  fub,  i,    A  plump  young  person.    FuV-byi 

Clump.  [Obs.] 
ICuS==fu'-CU8,  «.    Paint  for  the  (kce. 

Fu'-oa-ted,  a.    Disguised  with  fidse  show. 

n  FUDDLE,  fud'-dl,  101 :  r.  o.  and  n.  To 
make  drunk,  to  confuse  by  drink:— aev.  To  drink 
habitually. 

Fud'-dirr, «.    A  drunkard. 

FUDGE=fudg<,  $,  A  lie  made  to  fadge  with  an 
occasion ;  a  made  up  story ;  stuff,  nonsense.  [Golds.] 

FU  EL=lu'-^l,  $.    The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire. 

To  Fu'-el,  v,a.    To  feed  with  (Viel.  [Thomson.] 

Fu'-el-l^r,  «.  He  that  foeds  with  ftiel.  [Donne] 

FUGACIOUS,  fi-j5a'-«h'u8,  90 ;  a.  Flying  away, 
fleeting,  volatile.  [Sterne.] 

Fu-ga'-cioMB-neas,  Fu-gac'-i-ty,  92 :  $,  Volatility. 

Fu'-oi-TrvB,  (fu'-g^tlv,  103)  a.  and  i.  VolatUe; 
apt  to  fly  away;  not  tenable;  flying;  vagabond ;  fleet- 
ing, perishable,  likely  to  perish:— «.  A  runaway;  a 
deserter ;  one  hard  to  oe  caught  or  detained. 

Fu'-gf-tive-nes8,  i.    Volatility,  instability. 

FuouE,  f fugue,  171)  #.  Flying  music,  when  the 
parts  follow  and  seem  to  chase  each  otlier. 

Fu'-guist,  «.    One  who  composes  or  executes  ftigues. 

FUGLEMAN,  fu'-gl-man,  101  :  i.  The  soldier 
who  gives  the  motions  to  a  company  when  exercising. 

FULCRUM  =  fur-crum,  «.  {pi.  Fulcra.)  The 
support  on  which  a  lever  rests,  a  prop ;  a  support  in  a 
Dlant.  OS  a  stipule.  Futcre  (ful'-cur.  159}  may  be 
foand  as  the  Anjrlicized  word. 

FuK-crate^  a.  Having  branches  that  descend  to  the 
eertii. 

Fui'-e^-ble,  59,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  propped. 

Ful'-c^lDCnt,  i,    A  ftilcmm.  [Little  used.] 

To  FU  LFIL,  FULFRAUG  HT,  &c.-See  under  FulL 

FU  LGENT=-ful'-g«nt,  a.    Shining,  bright 

Ful'-gen-Cjr,  S,    Brightness,  effulgence. 

Ful'-gid,  a.    Fulgent:  Ful-gid'-t-ty,  #.  Fulgency. 

Fur-gor,  ff«    Brightuess.  splendour. 

To  Fui/-au-RATB,  V.  n.    To  flash  as  lightening. 

Ful'-gu-rant,  a.    Flashing,  lightening. 

Ful'-go-ra^-Zion,  89 :  s.   The  act  of  lightening. 

FULIGINOUS,  fA-lid'-gi-nui,  105,  120:  a. 
Pertaining  to  soot  or  smoke;  sooty,  smoky. 

Fii-li^-t-notfS-ly,  ad.    In  a  smoky  state. 

FULIMART.— See  Founwrt 

FULL,  f(Sdl,  117:  a.  «.  and  ad.  Having  no  void 
space,  replete;  abounding;  stored;  stuffed;  saturated, 
sated :  made  large ;  having  the  imagination  abounding; 
complete;  containing  the  whole  matter;  stroug,  not 
fiiint :  mature,  perfect ;  complete,  not  horned  or  gibbous; 
entire:—*.  Complete  measure;  the  highest  degree; 
Ihe  whole,  the  total ;  state  of  satiety ;  the  moon's  time 
of  being  AUl  :^adv.  Quite  to  the  same  degriM} ;  without 
abaloment;  with  the  whole  effect;  directly:  In  our 
old  authors,  it  is  firequently  placed  before  adverbs  in 
th«  sense  of  very,  completely ,  ns  Full  oft.  Full  tad,  &c. 
As  a  prefix.  It  implies  utmost  extent  or  degree. 

FstlMy,  ad.    Without  vacuity ;  completely. 

FMl'-ness,  t.    The  state  of  being  full ;  completeness ; 


abundance;  satiety;  twelUng  of  the  Diod;  fcm  of 
sound. 

To  Fui.'Vil/f  V.  a.  Literally,  bnt  in  this  seass  in. 
frequent,  to  fill  till  there  is  no  room  for  noit :  to  ^• 
form  what  has  been  held  out  in  prophecy  or  ^roadi«; 
to  accomplbh ;  to  answer  by  complianee  or  ftauflealjoh. 

Fiil-fil'-ler,  36  :  t.    One  that  folfils. 

Fi<l-fiK-Iing,  t.    Accomplishment;  perfomunes. 

Fiil-lil'-ment,  «.    Full  performance. 

0:>  Among  the  remaining  compounds  (which,  nnlib 
the  foregoing,  retain  tlie  double  /  in  the  ortbo^^hj, 
and  aie  pronounced  with  two  aooe&ts  u  rtittiort 
words)  are  FM-acormed,  (gorged  with  scoroi.)  f dK* 
bloomed^  FuU-bloten,  (completely  blocsoned;  iIm^ 
spread  out  by  the  wind.)  FkU  bottomed,  (liaTing  a  Urn 
boUom,  as  a  full-bottomed  wig,)  FuU-h*tt,  {§1  di- 
rectlv,  as  an  arrow  meets  the fra/f  it  is  aimed  st;  scot- 
loquialism.)  Fali  charged,  FmlLrrammed,  FnU^ttuti, 
(dressed  for  evening  society.^  FuU-drive,  (driTing  *14 
fiill  speed.)  FuU-eared,  (applied  to  grdn.)  F^l-ryii, 
(having  large  prominent  eyes.)  FkU-fuH,  (hsrin^t 
broad  face.)  Full-fed,  FnUftnught.  FmW^H.  Full- 
grown,  Full-hearted,  (full  of  courage,  elated.)  FtdUtt, 
(heated  to  the  utmost.)  Full-lade;  FuU-maantl  (u  i 
ship.)  FuU-mouthed,  (having  a  foil  voice.)  Fkll-^M. 
(generally  applied  to  a  planet.)  FuU-ipreai,  Fidi- 
stomached,  (gorged.)  FuU-*tufed,  FuU-nmmei,  (coo- 
niete.)  FuU-winged,  (strong-wioged;  ready  for  fli|ht.) 

roFULL=fo61, 117:  r.  «.  To/iUe*flielothiB» 
mill ;  this,  says  Webster,  is  the  primary  srnsr.  asd  it 
justifies  the  pronunciation :  to  render  cloth /«i^  « 
shining  by  a  cleansing  process :  this  is  the  coBison 
meaninff.  wliich  allies  the  word  with  Fulfrnt,  &c, 
rather  than  Full. 

FtfV-Irr,  «.    One  whose  business  is  to  foil  cIoUl 

Fs«lMer'«-«ar/A,  143,  131 :  «.  A  species  of  ouri  </ 
close  texture  having  the  property  of  absorbing  grvstc 

Fifl'-lage,  99  :  t.    Money  paid  for  folUng  cloth. 

Fwl'-lf  r-y,  «.    A  (Ullet's  work  place. 

Fr/l'Ming-milK,  «.    A  mill  that  fuUs  cloth. 

FULLA  M ,  lo&lMam,  1 1 7 :  t.  An  old  cast  »«d 
for  false  dice,  named  tsam  Fulham.  vliere  thr]r  «<« 
made. 

To  FULMINATE,  fuK-m^niu,  r.  «.  ind  « 
To  thunder;  to  make  a  loud  noise;  to  srod  oat  ee^ 
snres  as  with  the  violence  of  thundier :— «*.  To  «« 
out  as  an  object  of  terror ;  In  chemistry,  to  eaue  w 
explode.    Spenser  uses  To  Fmtmine, 

Ful"-mi-na'  tor-y,  a.  Thundering;  strikini  <•"« . 

Ful'-mi-na''-/ion,  89 :  #.  A  thundering ;  sdeanBoi- 
tion  of  censure ;  a  chemical  explosion. 

Ful-min'-ic,  88  :  o.  An  epithet  applied  to  sn  soJ 
contained  in  fulminating  silver. 

FULSOME,  ful'-sum,  a.  Nauseous,  t^mar, 
disgustingly  iuwning ;  rank :  off«pn»ive  to  the  tm^\ 
tending  to  obscenity.  [The  last  senses  sre  kss  mosLj 

Ful'-some-ly,  ad.  In  a  folsome  manner. 

Ful'-some-ness,  «.   Nauseoosness :  raskneis. 

FULVOUS,  ful'-yu«,  120  :  «.  YeDow,  tawny,  nf 
fhm-coloured.    FuT-vid  is  less  used. 

FUMADO,  FUMAGE,  &c— See  under  Fa»c 

To  FUMBLE,  funi'-bl,  101:  r.n.  aod  *.  To 
feel  or  grope  about;  to  attempt  awkwardly:  top! 
childishly ;  to  (Islter  .—act.  To  manage  awk»M«y  ^ " 
tumble  together. 

Fum'-bler,  t.  One  who  fumbles  in  soy  ad. 

Fum'-bUng-ly,  ad.  In  a  ftunblini  manner. 

FUME^fumc,  l.  Smoke;  vapour;  exhslstiofcW 
affecting  the  sense  of  smell,  or  the  bmin;  rsgei  F**' 
sion.  idle  oonoeit 

To  Fume,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  smoke ;  to  yield  njo^ 
to  pass  off  in  vapour;  to  be  in  a  rsge:— ec*.  To«y 
smoke ;  to  perfome;  to  disperse  in  vapours. 

Fu'-my,  105  :  Fu'-m««.  120 :  a,  Piodooini  »»»** 

Fu'-mish,  a.  Smoky ;  hot.  choleric 

Fu'-ming-l jT,  ad.  Angrily,  in  a  tags. 


The  MbciBM  entire,  and  tbe  priociplts  to  whkh  the  nombsr*  nhr,  prtoc4«  the  Dktioasry. 

Fowtit:  gatt'-wi^:  chip'-mSn :  pi-pi':  li>a :  gS&d :  j'03>  t.  e.j'ew,  55 ;  a, «,  v  Ac  mwte,  Vu 
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Fu'-mid,  (L  Smoky.  Fu-mid'-t-nes8^  «•  Smokinesi. 
To  Ft'-au-OATB,  105 :  v,  o.  To  Bmoke ;  to  perfhme  ; 

to  apply  tmoke  to ;  to  medicate  by  Tapoart. 
Fu'-mi-ga''-/ioo,  89 :  ».    The  act  of  famigating,  the 

T^ioor  niaed  in  tbe  act  of  fumigatiog. 
Fo-Ma'-do,  «.  A  smoked  fish. 
Fd -MAOB,  s.  Tax  on  amoke  places,  hearth  money. 
Fl/'MET,  (foo'-nUhj,  [Fr.]  170)   »,    The  scent  of 

nrat.  as  of  venison  or  game,  kept  till  no  lonver  sweet ; 

the  dung  of  deer.    FttmetU  is  a  wrong  spelling. 

Fc'-Ml-TKR,      Vv'-UA'TOR-r,     Fu'-MI-TOtt-r,       t. 

Nsmes  of  plants  from  their  rankness  of  smelL 
FUNssfun,  s.     The    perception   or  enjoyment  of 

drollery  and  oddity ;  spurt ;  merriment. 
Fun'-oy,  a.  aod  v.    Droll,  comical: — f.    A  light 

vberry  oddit/  made  because  the  ends  are  nearly  alike. 

Ft'NAMBULIST=fi.nam'-bi-Iwt,  i.  A  rope- 
ducer     F^mambHio,  Funambuhu,  are  the  same. 

Fo-nW-bu-Ia'-tor-y,  a.  Performing  like  a  rope- 
dAooer ;  narrow  like  the  rope  of  a  dancer. 

a'NCTlON,  fungk'-shun,  158, 147  :s.  Perform- 
aaee ;  emp'oyment,  oflBce,  occupation ;  office  of  a 
boiUly  member :  power,  fiicultv ;  an  algebraic  expres- 
am  of  a  qasntity  mingled  with  other  quantities. 

pQiK/-fiolh>al,  a.  Pertaining  to  some  office. 

Fosc'-fion-ar-y,  i.    One  that  holds  an  office. 

FUND^fund,  «.  Originally,  that  on  which  some- 
tiling  ii  founded }  hence,  an  established  stock  or  capi- 
tsl;  that  out  of  which  snpplies  are  drawn;  a  debt  due 
W  a  goremment  wbich  pays  an  interest  A  Sinking 
rnd  is  stock  created  for  the  reduction  of  a  debt 

To  Fund,  V.  M,  To  place  in,  or  make  part  of  a  stock ; 
to  end  into  a  stoelc  charged  with  an  interest 

FiV-af-iiBNT,  9.  Foundation ;  [Obs. ;]  the  seat  of 
tbe  body;  less  corroetly,  its  aperture. 

Fao'-da.meD''-taU  «•  and  «.  Serring  for  the  toun. 
^iH>.  esiential,  important:—!.  A  principle,  a  part 
CMRitial  as  the  grcMindwork  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Fun'-da-inen"-tal-ly,  orf.  Eatentially;  originally. 

FUNERAL^lu'-nJfr-al,  «.  and  o.  Burial,  inter- 
Mot;  the  pomp  or  procession  of  a  burial :  (Fmneration 
is  out  cf  use :)— «wf;.  Pertaining  to  or  used  at  a  VuriaL 

Fc-HB'-aR-ji,  9(5:  a.  Suiting  a  ftinernl,  dark, 
wmm  W.    F\mebrial  and  FunebriouM  are  out  of  use, 

M^NGE,  &c. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

"NGUS,  fung'-gus,  158:  «.  A  mushroom;  a 
^•dstool;  a  snon^  excrescence,  as  tnm  a  plant,  or 
R«D  an  animal  body,  as  the  pnmd  flesh  formed  in 
woonds, 

fus'-gow,  (-gU8,  120)  a.  Excrescent;  spongy; 
poving  suddenly,  but  not  substantial  or  durable. 

Fow-gos'-i-ty,  84  s  «.  Soft  excrescence. 

Fcn'-qic,  rfun'-jtck)  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
iTOQ,  inashrooms.  as  Fungic  acid. 

r  urZ-gin, «,  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms. 

{"gwok,  «.  A  8ofl.head,  a  fool.  [Burton.] 

F^NICLE,  fu'-n^l,  101 :  «.  A  small  cord. 

Fu-nic/.u-lar,  a.  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or  fibre. 

f(iNK«fungk,  158  :  #.  An  offenslre  smeU.  [Vul.] 

7s  Funk,  V.  a,  and  n.    To  envelope  with  offensive 

pf^j'j;'*  ▼»!»«» :—«««.  To  stink  through  fear.  [Vul.] 

*bNNEL=fun'-n8i,  14  :  l.  Geutfrally,  a  pa^isage 
"^  a  flowing  substance;  hence,  an  inverted  hollow 

ppj?  *ilk  a  pipe;  tlie  shaft  of  a  chimney. 

pJ^J^V.— See  under  Fnn. 
bR=rfof^  39 .  ,  gnj  a.  The  finer  hair  on  certain 
J|"^»  growing  thick  on  the  skin,  and  so  distinguished 
™n»  the  longer  and  coarser  hair;  the  skin  wiih  the 
'"^^l^red  for  garments ;  hair  in  generaxl ;  the  coating 
*Q)ch«oll«cts  on  the  tongue  in  a  fever ;  a  coating  of  a 
wmOar  kiad  from  any  cause :— orf/.  Made  of  far. 

'ojur,  v,a.  To  cover  with  fUr,  or  with  soft  matter. 

rui'-ry,  129  :  a.  Covered  with,  or  consisting  of  /ur. 


Fuf'- 


''"T,  «,  A  dealer  in  tun,  or  fhr- tippets,  &c. 


Fuk'-bb-I.OIT,  125 :  t.  (Originally  Fal'iuli,  and 
allied  by  caprice  or  ignorance  with  the  foregciog.) 
Fringe  or  ouckcred  stulT  worn  as  fur  round  the  pet- 
ticoat or  other  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

To  Fur'-be-IoK^,  r.  a.  To  adorn  with  furbelows. 

FURACIOUS,  fi-ra'-sh'us,  90:  a,  Tliievish. 

Fu-rac'-i-ty,  59,  105  :  «.  Disi>osition  to  steal. 

To  FURBlSH=sfur'-blah,  r.  a.    To  rub  or  scour 

till  bright ;  to  burnish,  to  polish ;  to  rub  up. 
Fur'-bish-ery  36 :  $.  One  who  fUrbishes. 
FURCATE=fur'-cAtt,  a.  Forked.  [Bot] 
Fur-ca'-//on.  «.  State  of  branching  or  being  branched. 
7b  FURDLE,   fur'-dl,  v,  a.    To  ftiri  or  contract 

rObs.1 
FuRFUR=fur'-fur,  39:  #.    UteraUy,  bran ;  ap. 

propriately,  dandruff,  or  scurf  on  the  skin. 
Fur'-fur-ra"-Ofous,  90:  a.  Branny;  seurQr. 
FURIOUS,  &c— See  under  Fury. 
To  FURL=furl,  39 :  v.  a.  (Compare  To  Furdle 

and  Fardti.)  To  draw  up  as  into  a  bundle ;  to  wrap  or 

roll  up  clo«e. 
FURLONG=fur'-l5ng,  i.  The  eighth  of  a  mile. 

FURLOUGH,  fur'-li>B,  «.  Leave  of  absence  to  a 
soldier  for  a  limited  time:  hence.  To  Fia'Utugh,  to 
grant  leave. 

FURMENTY.— See  Frumenty. 

FURNACE=«fur'-nAct,  99  :  «.  An  enclosed  fire- 
place to  maintain  a  vehement  beat  for  melting,  &c. 

To  Fur'-naoe,  v,  a.  To  throw  out  as  sparks.  [Shaks.] 

To  FURNISH  »  fur'-nish,  v.  a.  To  supply  with 
what  is  wanted  or  necessary ;  to  store ;  to  fit  up,  to 
equip. 

Fur-nish-^r,  36 :  «.  One  who  furnishes. 

Fur'-ni-/ure,(-tAr<,  co//oy. -ch*oor,  147)  i.  Goods 
in  a  house  for  use  or  ornament ;  movables ;  equii^ago ; 
ornaments,  decorations.    Spenser  uses  Furniment. 

FURRIER,  FURRY.— See  under  Fur. 
FURROW,  far'-r&,  125 :  «.  A  trench  made  by  tlie 

plough  I  a  trench ;  a  hollow,  as  a  wrinkle. 
To  Fut^'toWf  V.  a.  To  cut  in  fUrrows;  to  hollow. 
Fur''-roi&-weed',  «.  A  weed  found  in  furrows. 
FURTHER,  To  FURTHER,  &c— See  under 

Far. 
FURTIV  E,  fur'-tiv,  105 :  o.  (Compare  Furacious, 

Sec.)  Obtuined  by  theft,  stolon. 
Fvn'-LX-ctx,  158,  101  :  «.    A  pustule,  fe/on,  or 

boil,  that  creeps  to  a  troublesome  or  painful  head. 

FURY,  fure'-^,  49,  105  :  «.  Madness;  rage;  exal. 
tation  of  fkncy.  enthusiasm ;  in  mythology,  a  goddess 
of  vengeance;' hence  a  turbulent,  raging  woman. 

Fu'-ri-oi/8,  120  :  a.  Mad,  raging;  transported. 

Fu'-ri-ows-ly,  acL   Madly,  violently. 

Fu'-rt-ous«ness,  t.  Phrensy,  madnoss ;  transport 

FURZE=furz«  189:  s,  Gorse,  goss,  whin. 

Fur'-zyj  a.  Overgrown  with  furze. 

FUSCOUS,  fus'-cua,  120  :  a.  Brown,  dark. 

Fu8-ca'-/t»n,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  darkening. 

To  FUSE,  (uze,  151,  137 :  v,  a.  and  n.  To  molt; 
to  liquefy : — sew.  To  be  melted. 

Fu'-ii-bl^.  (-z^-bl,  101)  a.  That  may  be  melted. 
Fu'-«-bil"-i-ty,  84  :  ».  The  quality  of  being  ftisiblo. 
Fu'-sil,  a.  Fusible  ;  mode  to  flow  by  heat 
Fu'-sion,    (lu'-zhun,  90)   «.    The  act  or  state  of 

melting. 
FUSEE,  lU'Zei',  s.  Originally,  a  spindle ;  hence,  Iho 

part  of  a  watch  round  which  the  chain  windi. 
Fu'-s:l.  (-zTI)  *.  Something  like  a  spindle.  [Her.] 

FUSEE,  fA-zet',  s.  Originally,  the  steel  used  in 
striking  a  light;  hence,  a  sort  of  firelock;  (see  below;) 
and,  hence,  that  part  of  a  bomb  or  grenade  which 
makes  it  take  fire. 


The  siga  =  W  incd  after  niodn  of  •pelltog  tb*t  Imt*  no  irregularity  of  aound 

^^f^9Mntt:  mti(li*un,  t.  e  mmion,  165  :  vi«h-uD,  i.r.  vitiofh  165 :  (ftin,  166:  ^n,  166. 
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Fu-SiL',  (zee,  [Fr.]  170)  ».    The  original  fpelllng 
of  the  preceding,  and  that  usually  rataiued  whun  the 
guu  is  meant. 
Fu'-#i-l»>r",  (-letr,  103)  s.  A  kind  of  Ibot  soldier. 
FUSS=iu88,  «.    A  bustle  or  tumult  in  nnall  mat- 
ters.   [In  good  colloquial  use.  though  otherwise  in- 
elegaut.j 
Fus'-sv,  o.  Moving  and  acting  with  ftiss.  [Colloq.] 
FLIST=fu8t,  «.  Originally,  a  cask ;  hence,  the  trunk 
.    or  body  of  an  architectural  column :   and,  hence,  a 

strong  musty  smell  as  (Vom  a  mouldy  cask. 
To  Fust,  V.  ft.  To  become  mouldy.  [Obs.] 
Fus'-ty,  a.  Mouldy,  musty;  rank,  rancid;  lome  old 

authors  use  Fuisty  and  Foistied. 
Fuit'-ti-ness,  «.  Mouldiness ;  stink. 
Fu8'-ti-Ia''-ri-aiJ,  «.  A  fhsty  ibllow.  [Shaks] 
FUSTIAN,  fust'-yan,  colloq.  (iist'-shan,  146, 
U7 :  f .  and  a.  A  kind  of  linen  and  cotton  stuff,  which, 
being  starched  and  glazed,  was  perhaps  a  principal 
material  in  the  old  stage  dresses  ;  hence,  or  because 
made  up  of  heterogeneous  materials,  a  high-swelling 
worthless  style  of  speech  or  writing,  bombast  :—adj. 
Made  of  fustian ;  swelling,  ridiculously  pompous. 
Fu8t'-ian-ist,  ».  A  writer  of  ftistian.  [Milton.] 
FUSTIC=fug'-tTck,   «.    A  sort  of  wood    brought 

fh>m  the  West  Indies,  used  In  dying  cloth. 
FUSTIGATION,  fus'-t^ga^-shun,  89 :   i.    A 
Roman  punishment  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  a  pe- 
nance. 
FUSTINESS,  FUSTY.—See  under  Fust 
FUTILE,  fu'-til,   105:    a.  Originally,  leaky  in 
words,  idly  talkative;  hence  the  present  meaning, 
toifling,  worthless.    Some  old  authors  use  Fu'tilout. 
Fu-tir-i-ty,  84  :  «.  The  quality  of  being  futile. 
FUTTOCKS=fut^-t5ck8,  «.  pi  The  Umbers  that 
hook  or  lock  a  ship  towards  if  foot,  or  lower  part. 

FUTURE=fu'-tire,  colloq,  fu'-ch'oor,  147:  a. 

and  f.   That  is  to  be.  that  will  come;  that  expresse* 

what  is  to  be: — t.  Time  to  come. 
Fu'-/iire-lar,  ad.  In  time  to  come.  [Obs.] 
Fu'-Ztt-rir-wn,  89 :    «.    The  state  of  being  to  be 

hereafter.  [Pearson.] 
Fu-tu'-ri-ty,  105 :  ».  Time  to  come ;  event  to  come ; 

the  state  of  being  to  be  hereafter. 
To  FUZZcsfuzz,  t^.  It.  To  fly  out  in  small  particles. 
Fuzx,  «.  Fhne  light  particles ;  voUtUe  matter. 

Fuzz'-ball,  (-biu)l,  112)  «.    A  Augus  which,  on 

beiuff  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  a  fine  dust 
To  FUZZLE,  fuz'-zl,  v.  a.  To  make  drunk. 
FY«fy,  intery.  For  shame  ! 


G. 

G  is  the  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Its  sounds 
are  the  77th  and  the  64th  elements  of  the  schemes 
prefixed.  As  a  contraction  it  stands  for  Genius;  as 
G.  L.  {Oenio  Loci,')  to  the  Genius  of  the  place ;  for 
Grand,  as  G.C3.,  (Knight  of  the)  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath.  && 

7u  GAB,  &c. — See  under  To  Gabble. 

GABARDINE,  gab'-ar-deeQ^  104:  «.  A  coarse 
frock  or  loose  upper  garment ;  a  mean  dress. 

To  GABBLE,  g4b'-bl,  101 :  v.n.  To  prate]  to 
talk  without  meaning;  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds 
with  rapidity. 

Gab'-ble, «.  Prate ;  sounds  without  meaning. 

Gab'-bU r,  36  :  «.  One  that  gabblen  ;  a  prater. 

To  Gab,  v.  m.  To  prate  ;  hence,  Gab,  «.  Loquacity. 
[Vulg.; 

GABELsga'-bSl,  s.  An  impost,  tax,  or  excise. 


GAL 

GABION ,  ga'-b^-on,  90 :  i.  A  wfcksr  basket  lUid 
with  earth  to  shelter  meu  from  the  enemy's  ftie.  [For.} 

GABLE,  ga'-bl,  «.    The  triangular  end  of  ahostt 

or  other  building  firom  the  eaves  to  the  top. 
GABY,  ga'-blA^  «.  A  siUy  nenon.  [CcOloq] 
GAD=gad,  $,  Originally,  a  goad ;  henee,  a  dob,  a 

sceptre ;  steel ;  a  certain  quantity  of  steel;  a  gnm. 
Gad'-fly,  «.  An  insect  that  stings  cattle. 
Ih  GAD,  V,  n.  To  ramble  or  walk  abroad  idly. 
Gad'-dcr,  36  ;  «.  One  that  goes  abroad  idly. 
Gad'-ding-ljf,  ad.  In  a  gadding  manner. 
Gad'-o-bout,  «.  A  gadder.  In  Chancer,  Gad'-Upg. 
GAELIC^ga'^l-ick,  a.  and  «.  Pcrtahiing  lotboM 

descendants  of  the  Celts  who  inhabit  the  highlasdiaf 

Scotknd ;— s.  The  Gaelic  language. 
GAFF=gSf,  155  :  $.  A  hook  or  harpoon ;  Uw  boos 

which  extends  the  upper  part  (rf  the  large  sail  ia  a 

sloop. 

GAFFER=gitf '-fer,  *.  A  term.  origiasUy  of  i». 
spect,  appliMi  to  an  aged  man.  as  Gammer  to  a  wobu, 
at  present  obsolete,  or  need  only  of  an  old  rtutie. 

GAFFLE,  gaf-fl,  101 :  ».    An  artifidal  spnrfcira 

fighting  cock ;  a  steel  lever  to  bend  a  cross-bov. 
To  GAG=gJg,  V.  a.  To  stop  the  mouth  wiflj  kum- 

thing  that  allows  breathing  but  hinders  speakio{. 
Gag,  $.  Something  used  to  gag  with. 
GAGE=gage,  1.  A  pledge,  a  pawn;  a challeoge  b 

combat    09-  In  other  srases  see  with  the  same  iprU- 

ing  under  To  Gauge. 
To  Gage,  v.  a.  To  pledge,  to  pawn ;  [Obs.:]  to  bind 

to  by  a  pledge,  to  engage.    C:>  See  To  Gauge. 
To  GAGGLE,  gSg'-gl,  v,  n.  To  make  a  noiis  lft< 

a  hen  or  goose,  to  cacUo. 
GAIETY,  GAILY.— See  Gayety.  Oayly. 
To  GAlN«sga\D,  v.  a.  and  n.  Literally,  to  sttilo  or 

reach ;  to  get  as  profit  or  advantage;  to  oblaio;  to 

procure;  to  win:  To  gain  over,  to  £nw  to  sn  ia\atsi 

or  party : — neu.  To  have  a  profit ;  to  encrosch ;  to  fst 

ground ;  to  gain  influence  with ;  (in  the  Utter  moM 

with  on  or  tqionJ) 
GaiD,«.  Profit,  interest ;  unlawftil  advantage;  owi- 

plus  In  computation  opposed  to  loss. 
Gain'-er,  s.  One  that  gains,  as  opposed  to  Loser. 
Gain'-age,  t.  Profit  from  tiUage.  [Obs.] 
Gaiu'-fwl,  117  :  a.  Advantageous,  lucrative. 
Gain'-f«l-]y,  ad,  Advantageoosly,  profitably. 
Gain'-fiil-nesa,  t.  Profit,  advantage. 
Gain'-less,  a.  UnprofiUble. 
GainMess-ness,  s.  Unprofitableness. 
Gain,  a.  Handy,  dexterous.  [Obs.] 
Gain'-Iy,  ad.   Handily,  readily,  dexterouly. 
GAIN=ga'\n,  s,  A  lapping  of  timbers  is  buiMisf. 

or  the  cut  made  for  receiving  a  timber. 
GAIN-,  A  prefix  contracted  fitnn  against 
Gain'-giv-inq,  t,  A  giving  against,  or  misgiviag. 
To  Gain'-say,  v.  a.  To  contradict,  to  deny. 
Gain'-«av-er,  #.  One  who  contradicts ;  an  oppo»r. 
7b  Gain'-stand,  r.  a.  To  withstand.  [Obs.] 
7b  Gain'-strive,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  strive  against.  (01»] 
'Gainst. — See  Against. 

GAlRlSH«gart'-ith,    41  :    a.    Gaody.   rf>o.T. 

glaring :  extravagantly  gay.  flighty. 
Gai'-rish-ly,  ad.  In  a  gairish  manner. 
Gai'-rish-negs,  «.  Gaudiness ;  fligfatiness. 
GAlT=ga\t,  ».    A  going,   a  march,  a  way;  <l* 

manner  and  air  of  walking. 
GAlTER=ga'-ter,  36 :  t.  A  covering  of  cloih  te 

the  leg :  hence,  the  verb  To  Chuter,  to  put  on  l*^'', 
GALA=gaM(),«.  Display,  splendour.  A  fof'lo^ 

is  a  day  of  holiday,  finery,  and  fbstivity. 
GALAGE.— See  Galoohe.  [Spenser.] 


Ga'-bel-lfT,  36  :  s.  Tax  gatherer. 

The  ■cb«nc»  mttin,  and  tb«  priaeiplM  to  wbkh  Um  auniben  rsfSr*  pnosde  the  OistlBBarj. 

Foweli  t  giu'-wi^:  chip'-mdn :  pd-pi' :  li« :  good  :  j*S^  i.  e./etfy,  55 :  a,  <»  ^  &o* 
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GAL 

GAUNGAL,  ga-Ksff'-gal,  158:  t.  Zedowr. 
GALAXY,  g£P-ack-«i^  154 :  t.  The  mUky  way. 
Gj-lac'-titk,  «•  A  fcwil  whitUh  fubttance. 
GALBANUMsgftl'-bd-oum,  «.   A  kind  of  gum. 
GALE«gile,«.  A  caneut  of  air;  a  stroof  wind. 
GALE^gati,  t,  A  plant  growing  in  bogs. 

GALEAargaMU,  90 :  «.  Uteially,  a  helmet;  a 
gcDoi  of  •ea-hedgeUogs. 

Ga^-le-a'-ted,  a.  Covered  aa  with  a  helmet. 
GALEAS,  GALiOT.— See  under  Galley. 
GALENA=g<i-le^-Dd,  «.  Snlpbnret  of  lead. 
Gtf-ien -ict  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  galena. 

GALEMSM ,  gmf'lSnAzm,  158 :  t.  The  doctrines 

ud  practice  of  Galen  as  opposed  to  the  exoessire  use 

ofdntgi. 
GaMeo-ist)  t.  A  pbyaieian  inclined  to  Galenism. 
Ge-len'-ic,  83 :  a.  Pertaining  to  Galenism. 

GALERIT£»g()-lert'-Tte,  43:  «.  A  kind  of  (banl 
ibdl«  oaaed  from  soaoe  resembiance  to  a  hat. 

G4i/-iR-jc''-y-LATB»  81 :  a.  Covered  as  with  a  hai 

GAUMATIAS,  g<r4-in«t^4-4«,  [Fr.]  170:  s. 
NoossBse.  [Addisoa.3 

GALL,  A»\y  112 :  «.  The  bOe.  a  bitter  yellowish 
gntn  ioid  in  tlie  aofaaal  economy ;  that  wliidi  con- 
tuM  the  bile;  any  thing  extremely  bitter;  raiux>ar, 
BsfiiBity  ;  bitterness  of  mind.— See  also  under  To 
Gal 

GiLL,  t.  An  exereeoence  bitter  to  the  taste  on  the 

oak  tree  in  certain  warm  climates,  said  to  be  the  nest 

of  aa  iiiseet:  it  b  used  in  making  ink. 
GtlK*ic,  a.  Belonging  to  or  derived  from  oak>apples, 

M  ganie  acid :  hence  Gall'-ate.  a  neutral  salt 

TV  GALL,  gitsl,  112:  r.  a.  andn.    To  fret  and 

•ear  away  by  fricttoo  ;  to  impair;  to  tease ;  to  wound ; 

to  iajnie  i—ueu.  To  fret,  to  be  teased. 
G<tl,  IL  A  voond  by  mbbing. — See  also  above. 

GALLANT^galMant,    142:    a.    Gay.    well- 

^leaMil.  tplenoid ;  T  this  sense  is  obsolete  except  in 

po<trjr;^bnTe,  higa  spirited;  fine,  noble;  spe<dousi 

Atht^s.  in  the  senaa  of  a  brave  man,  it  is  used  only 

by  qU  authors. 
GaK-lanl-ly,  ad,  Gayly  ;  bravely,  nobly. 
ClF-ian-try,  t.  Show  ;  [Obs. ;]  bravery. — See  lower. 

^iU'Uwi',  (-lloty   23)  a.   and  i.    Inclined  to 

nartahip;  attentive  to  lemales  :—s,  A  wooer,  a  auitor ; 

ia  u  iU-sense,cme  who  courts  a  woman  for  lewdness. 
Gtl«lant'-ljr,  aH,  With  the  attention  of  a  gentleman 

4mit«dto  alady;  like  a  suitor. 
Gaf-Ioo-trjr,  S,    Originally,  chivalrous  attention  to 

««mb;  brnee.  when  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  eva- 

psnOed.  reAned  attention  to  women  for  purposes  of 

Kdnctimi;  intrigue. 

GALLEON.— See  under  Galley. 

GALLERY,  giT-l^r-^  142, 105:  «.  Primarily. 
*  detached  or  covered  long  walk ;  hence,  a  pasaage  or 
fniot  ia  the  middle  of,  or  running  round  a  house;  a 
Wf  apartment  \  a  covered  passage  across  a  moat ;  a 
P*ssa^  in  a  mice ;  more  commonly,  a  floor  elevated 
OB  columns  overlooking  a  ground  fluor  ;  a  frame-like 
^"itony  at  the  stem  of  a  large  ship. 

GALLEY=3gXU-l^  142 :  i.  A  vessel  cmplo>ing 

laiUaad  uars  used  in  the  Mediterranean;  a  frame 

*»d  in  printing,  which    recflves,   as    a  galley  its 

M|ht,lhe  contents  of  the  compostag  stick. 
Gal'-s-^S,  12:  i.  A  Venetian  galley. 
Gu.'-HJT,  19  :  1.    A  small   galley  or  brigantine  for 
^»ce  I  also,  a  Datch  vessel. 
*^l'-li-oh,  «.  A  (bur-decked  ship  formerly  used  by 

^  Spaniards  in  their  oommerce  with  South  America. 

GALLIARD,  rfl'-yard,  146,  34:  a.  and  i. 
^Ji.  fav,  Dhnble>-«.  A  gay  brisk  man;  the  name 
ofsdaaee.  [Obs.) 

TiMatga  =  Is  esad  after  idmIm  of  •palHag  that  b«v«  ao  Inafularilf 

Coimmmtt:  mtib-un,  i.  e.  mtfftioii>  165:  viah-un,  i.  e.  vitiom,  165:  HHn,  166:  ^o,  166* 


GAM 

Gal'-l/ar-di«e,  (-disc,  104)  »,  Merriment.  [Ob^] 
GALLlC=galMTck,  142,  88:  1  a.  French.— See 
GALLICAN,  gllMi-can,  105  :  J  the  other  scnao 

of  Gallic  under  GalL 
Gal'-It-ci«in,  (-«tzm,  158)  «.   A  Freneh  idiom  in 

speech. 
GALLIGASKINS,  gSlM4-ga8^-kTn2,105, 143 : 

s.  pL  Hose  or  breeches;  now  become  a  ludicrous  word. 

GALLIMAUFRY,  gar-l4-mi>o'-fri^  105:  *. 
A  hash,  a  hotch-potch,  a  medley. 

GALLINACEOUS,  gil'-li-na".8h'u8,  96:  a. 
Pertaining  to  such  fowls  as  the  cock  and  the  pheasant 
GALLIOT.— See  Galiot  under  Galley. 

GALLIPOT,  d[lM^p6t,  105 :  t.  A  small  earthen 
glased  pot  used  by  apothecaries. 

GALLONssgal'-lon,  «.  A  measure  of  fonr  quarts. 

GALLOON^g&MSSi/,  «.  A  kind  of  dose  lace 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  or  <^  silk  only. 

To  GALLOP=g51'-lop,  18 :  v.n.  Tb  move  tor. 
ward  by  such  leaps  that  the  hind  legs  rise  before  the 
fore-legs  quite  reach  the  ground;  to  ride  so  that  the 
horse  gallops;  tomovefkrt. 

Gal'- lop,  t.  Tlie  motion  of  a  galloping  horse. 

Gal'-lop-rr,  t.  A  rider  or  horse  that  gallops  ;  a  car- 
riage for  a  light  piece  of  artillery. 

To  G ALLOW,  g&lMi,  125  :  v.a.  To  fright  [Obs.] 

GALLOWAY»g&lM^wiA).  «.  A  horse  not  more 
than  14  hands,  like  the  Inreed  from  Galloway  in  Seot- 
land. 

GALLOW43LASS,  galM^-glSsa,  125;  «.  Ao 
ancient  Irish  foot  soldier. 

GALLOWS,  gii'-lus,  120:  s,  (It  has  a  regular 
plural:  ccHnpare  Bellows.)  An  erection  for  hanging 
criminals,  consisting  of  a  beam  resting  on  two  posts : 
Shakspearc  uses  it  for  a  vrretch  who  deserves  the 
gallows ;  it  is  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

GALOCHE,  g(3-168h',  161 :  «.   A  clog,  a  wooden 

shoe ;  a  shoe  worn  over  another  shoe. 
Gw<-LAa&',  «.  A  galoche.  [Spenser.] 
GALORE=gd-lorc^  s.  Plenty.  [Used  by  saUors.] 

GALVANISM,  g&r-va-Dtxro,  158:  «.  A  branch 
of  electricity,  named  from  Oaiwuti  an  Italian,  in 
whieh  electrical  phenomena  are  exhibited  without  the 
aid  of  friction,  and  a  chemical  action  takes  place  from 
the  contact  of  certain  metallic  and  other  bodiea 

To  Gal'-Vrt-nize,  v.  a.  To  affect  by  galvanism. 

Gal-van'-ic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  galvanism. 

GAMBADO=giim-ba'-d6,  «.  Gambadoes  are  spat- 
terdashes attached  to  the  stirrupt ;  a  kind  of  hoot. 

GAMBIT=i=gSm'-bit,  a.  A  term  applied  in  chess  to 
that  kind  of  game  which  Is  begun  by  moving  the 
king's  or  queen's  pawn  two  squares  with  the  intention 
of  moving  the  adjoining  bishop's  pawn  two  squares 
also,  and  so  leaving  the  Arst  moved  or  gambit  pawn  un- 
defended. 

To  GAMBLE,  gSm'-bl,  101 :  t^,  n.  To  practisa 
gamins.    ?:>  Compare  Gaming,  &c.  under  Gome. 

Gam-bler,  s.  A  gamester.  Gam'-bltng, «.  Gaming. 

GAMBOGE,  e«m-b53dgt',  107 :  f.  A  gum  resin 
brought  from  Cambogia.  used  as  a  yellow  pigment 

To  GAMBOL=^m'-bol,  18 :  r.  n.  To  dance  and 

skip  in  sport;  to  frolic;  to  start  away. 
Gam'-bo),  v.  A  skip,  a  frisk,  a  prank. 
GAMBREL=g«m'-br»I,  t.    The  hind  leg  of  a 

horse ;  a  stick,  crooked  as  a  horse's  leg,  used  by  butchers. 
71  Gam'-brel,  v.  a.  To  tie  by  the  leg. 
Gamr'-lkq,  t.  A  ^am6rr/ or  crooked  leg;  a  lame  leg. 
GAME—  game,  t.    Sport  of  any  kind ;  contest  for 

diversion,  as  the  games  of  antiquity;  play;  jest,  as 

opposed  to  earnest  or  serioiuness;  sportive  insol^ 

mockery. — See  also  lower. 
To  Game,  v.  n.  To  sport — See  also  k>w«r. 


GAP 


GAR 


Gaine'-tome,  \07:  a.  Sportive,  gay,  pUyftaL 

Game'-some-ljr,  arf.  Merrily. 

Game^'Some-ness,  t.  Sportivenest.  nerrimeat 

Ga'-MINO,  s.  The  practice  of  staking  taiiif  of  money, 
beyond  Uie  purpoae  of  mere  sptHt,  on  the  baxard  of 
dice,  cords,  &c. 

Game,  s,  A  single  contest ;  the  point  which  deter- 
mines the  winning;  advantage  in  play;  in  a  general 
aense,  scheme  pursued,  measures  planned. 

To  Game*  v.  a.  To  practise  gaming. 

Game'-tter,  t.  One  addicted  to  gaming,  a  gambler : 
old  authors  use  it  with  the  more  general  meaning*. 

t^  Qifmmg'houi€,Oa!ming-table,  ore  of  obvious  meaning. 

Game,  «.  Field  sport  in  pursuit  of  wild  animals ; 
animals  pursued  in  the  field ;  animals  appropriatetl  to 
legal  s^iortsmen,  as  deer,  hares,  pheasauta,  partridges. 
Ice 

C^  Among  the  ooroponnds  are  Oame'-kefper,  Oami^- 
cork,  (a  cock  kept  fur  flKhting.)  Oamtfegg,  (egg  fh>m 
which  a  giime-fowl  is  bred,)  8cc. 

•9*  See  Gamb-leo.  under  Gambrel. 

GAMMER  =  g&m'-mer,  36 :  $.  An  old  word  of 
compellotkin  to  a  woman.— See  Gaffer. 

GAMMON  =>  g&m'-mon,  18 :  $,   (Compare  Onm. 

breU)  The  buttock  of  a  hog  salted  and  dried. 
To  Gam'-mon,  v.  a.  To  salt  and  dry. 
GAMMON^gam'-moD, «.  Backgammon. 
To  Gam'-mon,  v.  a.  To  defeat  at  the  game  of  back* 

gammon;  in  vulgar  use,  to  hoax;  as  a  sea-term,  to 

attach  or  fix  a  bowsprit 

GAMUT=gSm'-ut;  $,  The  aeale  of  musical  notes. 
GAN.— See  To  Gin.   To  GANCH.-— See  To  Oaunch. 
G  AN  DER=g2Q'-d^r,  36 :  t.  The  male  of  the  goose. 
To  GANG— g&Dg,  V.  II.    To  go,  to  walk.   [Obs.  or 

Loc.] 
Gang,  «.    A  number  who  go  or  associate  together:  a 

bnnd,  a  company ;  except  at  sea  it  is  mostly  used  in 

abhorrence  or  contempt. 
fy-  The  compounds  are  Oan^  wny,  Oan^-daj/t,  Oang'- 

ttetk,  (days  or  week  of  perambulation,)  ftc. 

GANGLION,  gXng'-gl*.on,  158,  105:  t.  A  tu- 
mor  in  the  tendinous  and  nervous  parts. 

GANGRENE,  gfiiig'-gr^nc,  158:  t.  That  state 
of  mortification  in  which  the  part  is  not  yet  dead. 

To  Gan'-grcne>  82  :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  mortify. 

Gan'-gre-noiis,  120:  a.  Indicating  mortification. 

GANTLET^gint'-15t,  $,  A  punishment  in  which, 
tLgang  or  why  being  left  Iwtween  two  files  of  men,  the 
criminal  receives  a  lasli  fVom  each  as  he  runs  along  it 
It  is  properly,  though  unusually,  goMttUtpe,  Gauntiet 
is  a  different  word. 

GANZA=gIn'-z<§,  m,  A  kind  of  wild  gooae. 

GAOL,  javT,  64,  100:  «.  A  prison. 

7b  Graol,  V,  a.  To  imprison. 

GaoV-eTt  <•  The  keeper  of  a  gaol ;  a  turnkey. 

0-rloi/-OB-i.iv''-ER-r,  s.  The  delivery  of  prisoners 
to  trial,  whose  condemnation  or  acquittal  evacuates 
the  prison }  the  judicial  process,  or  trials  collectively. 

GAP— gSp,  s.  An  opening  caused  by  a  breaking  or 
parting;  a  breach :  a  hole ;  an  interstice ;  a  chasm. 

S9^  It  is  often  found  in  combination :  Oap-touthed;  To 
alopagap,  (figuratively,  to  secure  a  weak  point;)  To 
Mtamd  in  the  ^ajp,  (to  stand  as  in  a  broach  for  the  de- 
fence of  something.)  &c. 

To  Gaps,  (gape,)  v.  n.  To  open  the  mouth  in- 
voluntarily as  from  lossitutle.  to  yawn;  to  open  the 
mouth;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hiatus  or  separation;  to 
open  in  fissures :  to  exiiihit  an  appearance  of  gaping 
through  hope,  expectation,  wonder,  or  rudeness  :  To 
gape  after  or  fur,  to  desire  earnestly,  to  crave.  (t>  The 
expressive  but  irregular  pronunciation  of  this  word 
with  the  Italian  a  is  no  longer  prevalent :  (See  Pi  in.  9?.) 

Gape,  «.  A  gaping,  a  yawn. 

Ga'-per,  36 :  «.  A  yawner ;  a  ttarer ;  a  craver. 
Tbs 


To  GAR«gar,  v.  a.  To  caose,  (o  ibree.  [Obs.) 
GARB=g  arb,  77  :  «.  Dress;  exterku  appearaoss. 
GAR  B^garb,  «.  A  sheaf  of  grain.  [Heialdrj.] 

GARBAGE»gaK-bdgc,99:  c  Thebovcbofu 
animal ;  offal,  ref ose.    OarbUge  is  a  cocropt  spdUag. 

GARBEL^rrgac'-bSI,  «.  The  plank  next  the  kaeL 

ToGARBLE,  gar'-bl,  101:  v.  a.  Originally,  to 

sift  and  pick  or  cfennse,  particularly  spices;  at  preMot 

it  means  to  pick  or  separate  sudi  parts  fton  s  vbok 

as  may  fuit  a  purpoae. 
Gar'-bler,  «.    An  officer  of  great  antiquity  of  the  city 

of  London,  empowered  to  inspect  and  garlile  dnifi 

and  spices ;  one  who  picks  sucu  ports  of  aoy  \iuog  as 

may  suit  his  purpose. 
GARBOiL=gar'-boiI,  33,30:  «.  Tumult,  opntr. 
GARD. — See  Guard  and  Ward. 
GARDEN,  g'ar-dn,  77, 114:  «.  Apieceofgraoid 

enclosed  and  cultivated  for  the  producttDO  of  fruti. 

flowers,   and  esculent  herbs ;   a  place  paitiralirlf 

fruitful  or  delighlfuL    It  is  much  used  in  compositios. 

as  Oar'dem-mould,  Oar^den  tiClage,  0ar^d€9-KWt,6st'- 

den-eti^p^,  8te. 
To  Gar-do),  v.  n»  and  a.    To  cultivate  a  gsides, 

to  lay  out  gardens : — act.  To  dress  as  a  gaidca. 
Gar'-den-er,  s.  He  whose  business  is  to  gaidea. 
Gac'-dtfn-ing, «.  Horticulturo. 
GARE=sgar<,  t.  Coarse  wool  on  the  legs  of  iheep. 
7b  GARGARIZE=gar'-gar-ix(,  v,  n.  (Compais 

Gargle.)  To  wash  the  month  with  a  medieatfd  liqa«. 
Gar'-ga-fitiDj  158 :  «.   A  liqokl  to  wash  the  ■ootk 

with. 
GARGET,   gar'-guet,  77 1   $.    A  distemper  in 

cattle    There  is  a  distemper  in  geese  which  itc^  tbe 

head,  and  is  called  Gargil ;  and  a  distemper  ia  ivise 

called  Oorgol. 
To  GARGLE,  ear'-gl,  101 :  ».  n.  and  «.  (Co» 

pare  To  Gurgle.)  To  wash  the  throat.— act  To  wwh 

with  a  gargle;  to  warble  in  the  throat 
Gar'-gl^,  «.  A  liqnor  for  washing  the  throat 

GARGLION,  gar'-gli-on,  105, 18:  i.  Aaenda- 

tion  trova.  a  bruise  which  becomes  a  hard  tumor. 
GARISH,  &c.— See  Gairiah. 
GARLAND^g'ar'-land,  77, 12: «.  Awisrthof 

flowers  or  branches;  a  collactkm  as  of  trntttt}  N■^ 

thing  most  prised. 
To  Gar'-Iandi  r.  a.  To  deck.  [B.  Jon.] 
GARLIC=gar'-nck,  ».   A  plant  like  aa  ooioa. 
Gar^-Hck-eat'-fr,  «.  A  mean  fellow.  [Shsks.] 
GARMENTsrgar'-m^Dt,*.  An  article  of  clothing. 
GARNER=gar'-n«r,  t.  A  granary. 
To  Gar'-nf  r,  v.  a.  To  store  as  in  a  granary. 
GARNET^gar'-nSt,*.  A  gem  of  a  red  coioar. 
GARNET^rgar'-ngt,  t.  Tackle  to  hoist  the  esijo. 
To  GARNlSH=^ar'-niBh,  r.  a.  To decocst« inj 

appendages ;  to  embellish  with  something  W** /"""J 

a  dish :  in  cant  language,  to  fit  with  fetters;  ia  »*> » 

warn. 
Gar'-nish,  t .    Ornament ;  things  round  a  diA;  *** 

ters.    Gai'niahment  «.  (The  same  meaning;  in  >■*• 

warning.) 
Gar'-n/-/wre,  (-tort,  147)  «.  Furniture,  oros««««- 
GAROUS,  gir'-us,  120:  a.   Having  rescmbUaca 

to  a  pickle  made  of  fish. 
GARRAN  =gftr'-ran,  t.    A  small  horse:  abo. 

Garren. 
GAR  RET^gar'-r^t,  t.  A  room  next  the  root 
Gar'-ret-eer^  «.  An  inhabitant  of  a  garret,  pM<>«* 

larly  if  an  author ;  a  scribbler  for  tbe  press. 
GARRISON,  gar'-r^n,  114:  «.  Thefwrf'' 

a  fortified  plaoa;  the  place  itself;  state  of  militafT  <l^ 

fence. 
To  Gar -ri-8on,  p.  a.   To  supply  with  a  miUtsiy«>«- 

fence ;  to  sccurv  by  fortresses  manned  with  tn»|* 
I  satire,  ukI  Um  pria«iple«  to  which  iba  aambers  lefer,  preotda  th«  DkUoBarjr. 

Fowetit  ffifaf-w^:  chip'-mao :  pd-pl' :  ll« :  g^ :  j*G5,  i.  cjew,  55 :  a,  t,  s  ^^  '"^*  ^^^* 
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GARRULOUS,  gXr'-roo-lus,  129, 109, 120:  «. 

PntUing.  Ulkathre,  loqoaciout. 
Gu-rMV-i-ty,  (-r(56K4-t^^  92)  «.  Loquacity 
GARTER  =  g'ar'-ttfr,  77:  t.   A  string  or  riband 
to  bind  the  stocking  to  the  lej;;  the  mark  of  the  high- 
er order  of  knisbthood ;  the  order  itself;  the  principal 
kinf  starms. 

To  Cu*'Ur,  V.  a.  To  bind  with  a  garter. 
GARTH sgaitt,  t.  An  enclosure;  a  girth. 

GASagiss,  «•  Any  air  differing  from  the  air  of  the 
stiribspliere ;  an  aeriform  fluid. 

Gas'-h^At,  (-lite,  115)  «.  Alight  produced  from 
fu,  but  particularly  trma  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

GaZ-e^MS,  (gSz'4^U8,  95,  15 1>  120)  a.    In  tt 
fcrmofgas. 

Giy-OM-B-TSR,  (gj-zofn'4-tf r,  151,36)  «.  Strict- 
It.  t gas-measurer ;  but  this  is  caUed  titfa^-meler,  aud 
th«  other  word  is  used  as  the  name  of  the  gas-works 
wUch  supply  a  district  with  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
ftv  the  purposes  of  light ;  more  strictly,  the  resrn-oir 
sppertaming  to  the  K^s-works. 

GASCONADE^gils'-c^Dide^  t.  A  boast;  a  bra. 
Ttdo;  so  called  from  the  Gascons,  a  people  of  France. 

Ts  Gaal'-co-nade'',  t^.  ft.  To  boast ;  to  bluster. 

To  GASHs^isb,  V.  a*   To  out  deep  so  as  to  make 

aming  wound. 
Gash)  f .  A  gi^ng  woond  ;  the  mark  of  a  wound. 
Gash'-r«I,  1 17 :  a.  FuU  of  gashes ;  hideous.  [Obs.] 
GASKET^^g^-ket,  14 :  «.  A  small  cord. 
GASKINS.^See  GaUigaskins. 
r«GASP=r  gisp,  V,  n.  (Compare  To  Gape.)    To 

opra  the  mouth  wide  in  order  to  catch  breath ;  to 

emit  breath  convulsively ;  less  properly,  to  long  for. 
Gasp,  s.    The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to  catch 

math;  the  catch  for  breath  in  dying. 

To  GAST— giUt,  V,  a.  To  make  aghast,  to  frighten. 
[ObL]    Oastfttl.  Qostly,  &c.— Set:  Ghastful.  &c. 

G\STRlC=*gX8'-trick,  a.  Belonging  to  the  beUy 
Qt  Stomach,  as  gastric  jvice,  the  agent  of  digestion. 

Gu-tril'-o-qotst,  (-kwist,  188)  #.  A  ventrilo. 
qmit, 

Gis^-TEO-GSLB,  101 :  «.  A  rupture  and  tumor  of  the 
btUy. 

Gis-TRoa'-^-PHr,  (-fi>i,  163)  i.  The  sewing  up 

oft  eomplieated  wound  in  tlie  abdomen. 
Gu-TRor'-o-Mr,  ».  A  cutting  open  of  the  belly. 
GAT*— See  To  Get, 

GAT-TOOTHED,  gSt'-tooflit,  114,  143:  a. 
Hating  a  goat's  tooth,— lustful  [Chaucer.  Prol.  W#  of 
Bath] 

GATE=sgatt,  8.  The  door  of  a  city,  castle,  or  large 
^><^ing;  that  part  of  an  enclosure  which  is  made  to 
<>pa>  and  shut;  an  avenue,  an  opening,  a  way. 

Ga'-ted,  a.  Having  gates.  [Young.] 

t>  Among  the  compounds  are  Oate'-vein,  (the  great 
'HD which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  liver;)  Oate'-wap, 
(the  way  through  a  gate ;  or  the  gate  itself,)  &c. 

?•  GATHER  =.gath'-fr,  36:  v.  a.  and  «.  To 
^Bg  together;  to  get  in  harvest;  to  glean  t  to  pluck; 
Jfirri;  to  contract  into  small  folds,  to  pucker;  to  col- 
uet  logically,  to  deduce  :—neu.  To  be  condensed ;  to 
ptw  by  accretion ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter. 

GaJ'-er,  t.  A  packer,  a  fold. 

Gaft'^r-er,  36  :  #.  One  who  gathers. 

GlV-efwo-blf,  a.  Deducible. 

^*^**r-ing,  «.  An  assembly;  an  accumulation;  a 
tilting  of  contributions ;  a  generation  of  pus. 

^^JJ£*»d«d,  f .  An  ornament ;  something  fine  and 
p>^.  [Obs.}  In  a  pasaa^  of  Shaks.,  supposed  to 
J*  wrongly  transcribed,  it  Is  found  as  a  verb  in  the 


Gaud'-y,  105  :  a.  Showy,  ostentatbusly  floe.  In  a 
use  obsolete  or  local,  it  signifies  a  festival  ur  day  o( 
plenty. 

Gaud'-i-ly,  ad.  Showily. 

Gaud'-i-ness,  a.   Showioess,  tinsel  appearance. 

7b  GAUGE,  gftgt)  100 :  v.  a.  Properly,  to  measure 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  a  vess«*l;  hence,  to 
measure  capacity  or  power  generally. 

GoJfge,  t.  A  measure ;  a  standard. 

Gai/-ger,  «.  One  whose  duty  is  to  measure  vemels. 

Gou'-ging,  t.  The  art  or  science  of  measuring  vessels. 

Gaqb,  s.  The  number  of  feet  which  a  ship  sinks  in 
the  water;  the  measure  or  compass  taken  to  windward 
as  regards  another  ship ;  in  the  mechanic  arts,  anv 
instrument  used  to  measure  or  adjust  ST-  This 
spelling  of  the  noun  in  these  extended  senses  often 
produces  a  correspond(*nt  spelling  of  the  verb  when 
not  used  in  its  strict  sense. 

GAULISH  s  giMtl'-Tsh,  a.    Pertaining  to  ancient 

France. 
To  GAUNCII,  dfcntch,  122:  v.  a.  To  let  drop  on 

hooks  from  a  high  place  by  way  of  punishment. 
GAUNT,  gint,  122:  a.    Lean,  hollow,  meagre; 

thin ;  sharp  in  look,  scaring. 
Ga»nt^-iy,  ad.  Leanly  ;  hollowly;  scaringly. 

GAUNTLET,  g4nt'-l«t,  122:  #.  An  iron  gloTo 
periaiuing  to  armour,  which  used  to  be  tlirown  down 
in  token  of  challenge. 

GAUZE^glMaz,  189 :  «.  A  very  thin  sUght  trans- 
parent  stuff  of  silk  or  linen. 

Gau'-zy,  a.  Like  gause;  thin  as  gauxe. 

GAVE.—SeeToGire. 

GAV£L»g&v'-ei,  14  :  «.  Ground.  [Obs.  or  Local] 

Gav'-£I.-bt,  9.  A  seizure  of  land.  [Obe.] 

GAv'-Bi.rKmD,  115:  »,  A  custom  by  which  the 
lands  of  the  father  are  equally  divided  at  his  death 
among  all  his  sous;  it  is  of  force  in  divers  parts  of 
England,  but  particularly  in  Kent. 

0^  Gavel  is  sometimes  used  for  Gabel,  and  also  for 
Gabb;  which  see. 

GAVOT=:g3-v6t',  1.  A  dance  of  a  lively  kind,  gene- 
rally performed  after  a  minuet. 

G  AWK=g^\»k,  a.  A  cuckoo;  one  easily  duped.  [Loc.] 
Gaw'-ky,  a.  and  i.  Awkward,  ungainly: — s,  A  tall, 

awkward,  ungainly  person. 
GAWN=glwn,  a.  A  small  tub  or  vessel.  [Local.] 
Gawn'-tree,  a.   A  wooden  frame  for  beer  casks. 
GAy=:ga^,  a.  and  a.  Airy,  merry ;  showy;  specious: 

— s.  [Obs.J  An  ornament 
Gay'-ly,  ad.  Merrily ;  showily. 

GaZ-some,  (-sum,  107)  o.  Full  of  gayoty.  [Obs. 
or  Poet.] 

Gay'-e-^,  a.  Cheerfulness,  merriment;  acts  of  ju- 
venile ple.isure;  finery.    Oay'-ness  is  little  used. 

To  GAZE=sgaz<,  v.  ».  and  a.  To  fix  the  eyes  and 
liK>k  at  with  etfgen;ess  orcnriosity:-— act.  [Little  used.] 
To  view  with  fixed  attention. 

Gaze,  a.    Act  of  gazing ;  object  gazed  on. 

Ga -zer,  a.    One  who  gazes. 

Gaze'- ftfl,  117:  a.    Looking  intently.  [Spenser.] 

Gaze'-hound,  a.    A  hound  that  pursues  by  sight. 

G a'- zing-stock,  a.    A  person  gazed  at  with  scorn. 

GAZEL=:gd-z£l',  a.    An  Arabian  deer. 

GAZ£T==gaz'-^t,  a.  A  Venetian  half^nny,  [Mas- 
singer,]  the  original  price  of  the  original  newspaper. 

G^-ZETTfi',  (g3-Z«t',  [Fr.  orig.  Ital.]  170)  a.  A 
newspaper ;  appropriately,  the  official  newspaper. 

To  Ga-zette't  v.  a.    To  publish  in  the  gazette. 

Gaz'-et-teer",  a.  A  writer  of  news ;  formerly,  the 
court  news-man ;  and  also  a  newspaper  of  that  day. 

I  GAZON,  (gi-zoang',  f  Fr.]  170) a.  Turf.  CFortit] 

The  ftiga  :=  is  OMd  after  modfr  <-t  tpelUag  that  Imt*  ao  irrvguluitjr  of  aoaod. 

^^"***ia*te;  mtsU-uo,  i.  e.  mistion,  165:  vtzh-un,  i.  e,  viatoit,  165:  ^m,  1^6:  ^^o,  166* 
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Made  fine ;  coloured.  [Obs.] 
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GEAR,  g^er,  77  :  «.  Apparatus;  more  commonly, 
accoutremfntt,  dreBs,  (vnaments;  the  traces  or  fumi. 
ture  of  a  beast ;  in  old  authors,  a  word  Tor  matters  or 
things  generally;  in  Scotland,  warlike  accoutrements, 
and  also  riches. 
GEASON,  gue'-zn,  11,  114:  «.  Rare.  [Spenser.] 
GECK,  gu^k,  77:  t.  A  dupe,  a  Ibol.  [Shaks] 
It  may  be  met  wiUi  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  dupe. 

GEC=)ee,  interj.    Used  by  carters  to  their  team. 
GEESE.— See  Goose. 

GEHENNA,  g>L^h£n'-n<l,  «.  The  valley  in  which 
the  Israelites  sacrificed  to  Moloch;  the  type  of  hell. 

GELABLE,  j^l'-l3-bl,  101 :  a.  (CkunpaM  Gelid 

and  Jelly.)  CongealaUe;  that  may  be  concreted  ioto 

a  Jelly. 
Gel'-a-tin,  a.  and  i.    Moderately  stiff  and  eoheslve 

as  ftt>m  congelation :— f .  An  animal  substance  of  the 

consistence  of  a  jelly. 
Ge-lat^-i-D<WB,  92, 120:  a.    Besembling  jeDy. 
To  Ge-lat'-t-nate,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  be  couTerted, 

or  to  convert,  into  a  substance  like  jelly. 
GELD,  g^x£ld,  77 :  «.  Tribute ;  compensation.  [Obs.] 
To  GELD,  g^x^ld,  77  :  v.  a»    To  castrate;  hence, 

to  deprive  of  any  essential  part;  to  prune  obecenities. 
Gelt,  pret.  and  part,  for  Gelded. 
Gel'-dfr,  36  :  $.    One  who  castrates. 
Gel'-^ing,  $,    A  castrated  beaat,  chiefly  a  horae* 
0^  Gel'dkr-rosk  is  properly  a  Goel'dkk-rosk. 
GELID»jSl'-Td,  a,  (Compare  GcUble  )  Cold. 
Gel'-id-ness,  #.    Coldness.  Oelid'ity  is  lest  used. 
Gbl'-ly. — See  Jelly. 

GELT. — See  To  Geld.  Spenser  usee  it  for  gat. 
GEM=jdin,   t.    Primarily,   a  bud;    commonly,   a 

Jewel  or  predous  stone  of  whatever  kind. 
7b  Gem,  v.  a,  and  n.   To  adorn  with  jewels  or  with 

buds:— a««.  To  put  (brth  the  first  buds. 
Gem'-ma-ry,  a.    Pertaining  to  gems  or  Jewels. 

Gem'-me-OifS,  120:  a.    Tending  to,  or  resembling 

gems. 
Gem'-mjr,  105  :  a.    Resembling  gems.  [Thomson.] 

GEMARA,  ^^mtt'-dty  77'.  «.    The  second  part 

of  the  Talmud  or  commentary  on  the  Jewbh  laws. 
GEMELy  &c. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

GEMINI,  jgm'-4-nT,  6:  i,  p/.    The  twins. 
Gem'-t-njr,  (-ni>j,  105)  «.  A  pair,  a  couple.  [Vulg.] 
Gem'-^notfS,  1 20 :  a.    Double,  in  pairs. 
To  Gem'-i-nate,  v.  a.   To  double.  [Little  used.] 
Gem'-i-na"-/ion,  89 :  «.    A  duplication. 
Gem'-bl,  ».    A  pair.  [Herald.] 
Gem'-el-lip^'-ar-otfs,  120 :  a.   Producing  twins. 

GEMOTE,  gvv^-mote',  «.    A  meeting.  [Obs.] 
GEND'ARM,  zh6ng-darm',  [Fr.]  170:  «.   One 

of  the  military  body  called  Gtm  d'arme$.  [Luuier.] 
7bGENDER=j«n'-drr,  36:   v.  a.  and  n.    To 

engender  or  beget : — neu.  To  copulate,  to  breed. 
Gender,  s, — See  in  the  next  class :  Gbnbalooy, 

lower  in  this. 
7b  Gen'-er-atk,  t;.  a.  To  beget,  to  produce,  to  cause. 
Gen'-er-a-ble,  101 :  n.    That  may  bo  produced. 
Gen'-er-ont,  12:  t.   The  productive  power. 
Gen^-er-a'-tor,  38 :  *.    He  or  that  which  begcu. 
Gen"-er-a'-tive,  105:  a.    That  produces ;  proliOc. 

Gen'-er-a''-/ion,  89 :    t.    The   act  of  begetting ; 

groduction;  a  single  succession  in  natural  descent; 
ence.  an  age,  or  the  people  of  the  same  period ;  a 
fkmily;  progeny. 
Gs'-NK-Ai/'-o-Gr,   87:    s.    The  art  or   science  of 
tracinjt  families  to  or  fVom  their  ancestors;  the  descent 
or  pedigree  of  a  particular  family. 
Ge'-De-al"-o-j^i8t,  s.    He  who  traces  descents. 
Ge'-ne-^i-loi^'-i-cal,  81  :  a.  Pertaining  to  genealogy. 


Generous. — See  the  claas  aOer  Gkncs,  See. 

Gbn'-b-sis,  «.  The  book  cf  Moses  a^dch  tiettsel 
the  generation  or  production  of  the  world ;  in  Gconetiy, 
the  formation  of  one  thing  by  the  flux  or  motkm  of 
another. 

GE-NBrn'-iJ-ACS,  t.  p/.  The  pretended  sdeoee  of 
predicting  the  ereott  of  life  ftom  the  stazi  predomi- 
nant at  the  birth ;  the  casting  of  natiritaes. 

Ge-ne/A'-li-at"-ic,  88 :  «.   An  astrok)ger. 

Gen'-e/A-li"-a-cal,  81 :  a.  Pertaining  to  natiTiiiei. 

GE'-N7-.iL,  90 :  a.  Contributing  to  the  prodoetko 
of  life,  and  hence,  contributing  to  its  continoance  aad 
enjoyment ;  giving  warmth  of  feeling,  giving  ehrerhl- 
ness ;  gay.  merry  |  in  old  authors,  inbtmi.  native. 

Ge^-nt-al'iy,  ad.    In  a  genial  manner. 

Gbnius. — See  in  its  plaee  hereafter. 

GjSK^-i'TJi.f  a.  Pertaining  to  generation:  uaa^.jiA 
GcmTALs.  the  parts  of  generation. 

Gen'-i-tor.  38 :  «.    A  aire,  a  fiUher. 

GenW-ture,  147:  «.    Generation,  birth. 

Gbn'-/-titb,  105 :  a.  In  grammar,  an  epMtt 
given  to  a  case  of  noons,  which  primarily  signifiss  tht 
relation  of  generating  or  being  generated,  and  sAer- 
wards  extended  to  the  form  of  expression  used  Ibr  thn 
pnrnose,  whether  significant  of  that  or  of  say  otto 
relalkm. 

GBNTU.B,  &C,,  Gbmuinb,  &C. — See  hereafter. 

Genus.— See  the  ensuing  daas. 

GENERA»i«n'-«r-^,  92:  9. pi,  \  LitenUy.amt 

GEN  US^je'-nus,  94 :  «.  «m^.  /  orftmily.(CoB. 
pare  To  Gender.  &c.)  In  seieDce.  a  universal  tens  te- 
eluding  many  terms  of  more  restricted  or  spedk  i» 
port,  and  these  including  many  individuals:  it  is  sot 
necessarily  sulxmlinata  to  clou  or  ordett  lhoo|h  is 
many  branches  of  science  it  is  so  nied. 

Ge-ner'-ic,  88 :)  129 :  «.    Pertaining  to  a  fsaii; 

Ge-ner'-i-cal,  J  marking  the  kind  to  which  sbj 
thing  belongs. 

Gbn'-der,  $,  Originally,  kind,  sort ;  spedsUy  s«l 
commonly,  sort  or  denomination  as  regards  sex. 

GEN'-BR-.il.,  a.  and  t.  Relating  to  a  geooi.  gfotric; 
not  special,  not  particular,  but  definitely  extrDdlDf  to 
all  things  that  the  term  can  comprehend ;  not  psrti* 
cular.  not  restrained  in  import,  but  indefinitely  extend* 
ing  to  many  tilings;  public;  common,  utiul;eetf' 
tending  with  an  undentood  large  sphere  of  doty,  u 
with  the  commonwealth,  church,  or  army  at  Utw:— 
g.  The  whole  without  descending  to  DsrtieoUns 
among  old  authors,  the  public,  the  multilade,  w 
vulgar;  an  oflicer  whose  authoritv  is  co-extensive  via 
some  large  sphere  of  duty. — See  lower. 

Gen'-er-al-ly,  ad.  In  general ;  extensively,  though 
not  universally ;  in  the  main,  without  detail  ;coiaaMBlf> 

Gen'-er-al-ness,  l.    The  state  of  being  general 

Gen'-er-al-ty,  t.    The  whole.  [LitUe  used.] 

Geii'-er-al^-t-ty,  84 :  i.  The  state  of  being  genenl; 
the  muiu  body*  the  bulk. 

To  Gbn'-bu-..il-izb,  V,  a.  To  extend  from  psrti- 
culara  to  nniversals ;  to  include  particulars  in  geocnl 
propositions. 

Gen'-er-al-i-za"-/ion,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  geaswi- 
iiing ;  a  statement  of  particulars  in  general  lenni. 

GfiN'-E-UiiL,  t.  An  officer  who  commands  sn  siaf. 
or  a  large  division  of  an  army ;  (see  aboveO  •  •*•*  * 
drums  serving  for  a  signal  to  the  whole  army. 

Gen'-er-al-is^si-mo,  «.    The  commander  in chiet 

G  EN  EROUS,  j«n'-«r.us,  129, 120 :  a.  Wiwrfy. 
well  or  nobly  bom ;  (compare  To  Gender,  ^j)}^ 
cxcellpnt.  magnanimous,  courageous,  as  qushtw  »• 
herited  ftom  the  previous  race;  l»^*8"^*^JSrtL 
nature,  as  wine ;  more  commonly,  ™»»^**°*' J^vv 
as  tlie  quality  which  the  weU-bom  are  expected  «!* 
cially  to  display. 

Gen'-er-otis-ly,  ad.    In  a  generous  manner. 

Gen'-er-<w8-ne8S,  *.    The  quality  of  belaf 
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Gen'-cr-<»"-t-^,  84 :  #.   High  birth.  [Ob«.,]  nobk. 
ocM  of  loul,  [not  iMual,]  liberality. 

GENET=j^n'-8t,   «.     A  small  •sized  well -proper* 
tioued  Spanish  horse. 

GENESIS,  GENETHLIACS,  &c.— See  under 
Tb  Gender. 

GENEVAs.j^ne'-vJ,  t.    A  liquor.— Sea  Gin. 
GENIAL,  &C. — See  under  To  Gender. 

GENICULATED=ji.nick'4-li-t«d,  2:  a.  Hav. 

ing  ^ts  like  the  knees ;  knotted. 

Ge-Dic'-a-la"-/ion,  89 :  «.    Knottiness. 

GENITAL,  &c,  GENmVE.-HBee  under  To 

Gender. 
GENITING.— See  Jenneting. 

GENIUS,  je'-D^us,  90 :  t.  The  ittbom  bent  of 
miiid  or  disposition;  (eompare  Genial  under  To 
Gtoini)  hence,  a  personiflcatioo  of  tlie  inborn  quali- 
ties, the  spirit  that  rules  and  directa  a  man  through 
life,  snd  deemed  by  the  ancients  something  more  than 
a  aePB  ideal  being;  a  totelary  deity  generally;  (In 
thnefigarative  senses,  and  in  these  only,  the  plural 
rf  the  word  is  Ge'-nt-i;)  mental  power,  particularly 
thatof  inveotion ;  a  man  endowed  with  gvnius ;  pecu- 
liar beat  <rf  mind ;  peculiar  character  of  any  thing. 

Gs'-Ki-o,  [Ital.]  f.  A  man  of  a  particular  turn,  a 
pnioa.   Old  authors  also  use  the  Freoch  word  Oatie. 

CENT,  GENTEEL,  Ac— See  under  Gentile. 

GENTIAN,  j^n'^h'an,  90 :  t .    Felwort,  a  plant. 

GeD'-/ian-el"-Ia,  «.    Gentian ;  also  a  blue  colour. 

GENTlLE=rj€n'-tilt,  a,  and  i.  Belonging  to  a 
nee,  bmfly,  or  nation ;  (compare  To  Gender,  ftc;)  — f . 
OasofanatkmeaQsidered  relatively;  thus  the  Jews 
indaded  in  the  term  people  of  all  nations  but  their 
ovn;  and  Christians  apply  it  to  the  people  of  all  hea. 
tteioations. 

W-t^lish,  105:  a.    Heathenish.  fMilton.] 

r9(SeD'-ti-Iixe,  r.  n.    To  lire  like  a  heathen. 

Gen'-tMinD,  158:  «.    Heathenism,  paganism. 

W-t».|i/"-toi«,  (-liah'.UB,  90,  120)  a.  Peculiar 
to  a  nation ;  hereditary. 

Cw-nuJ-MT,  8-1,  103 :  t.  Originally,  the  state 
V  eooditbn  of  belonging  to  a  known  race  or  family, 
pod  extraction,  birth ;  gentry ;  also,  in  old  authors, 
papoism,  heathenism ;  at  present,  politeness  of  man- 
"ew.  sasy  graceful  behaviour. 

Gen'-ti-lette^,  [Fr.]  «.  Complaisance.  [Hudibras.] 

Ceot,  0.    Elegant,  polite.  gcnUe.  [Spenser.] 

^^•0-teel', a.  Polite,  well-bred;  graceful  in  mien; 
deeoiwis,  free  fkom  vulgarity. 

G«lHteel'-ly,  aJ,    In  a  genteel  manner. 

Gen-teel'-ness,  i.    The  quality  of  being  genteel. 

Gn'-TLE,  101 :  a.  and  t.  Belonging  to  a  known 
*»d  respected  race  or  family:  well  bom,  or  of  an 
^o^trmce;  befitting  one  well  bom ;  (see  the  same 
»«d  lover:)— f.  A  gentleman ;  [Shaks. ;]  a  particular 
Wjjofworm.  [Ii.  Walton.] 

To  Gen'-tlf,  V.  a.    To  raise  from  the  vulgar. 

Gen'.tle.fe/k,  (-fAltc,  139)  t.  People  above  the 
Tu^r.  Ii  if  more  common  to  say  OentUfoiks. 

^  -tie-man,  #.  Every  man  above  the  rank  of  a 
rT*^^'  ^  ^  *Dore  limited  sense,  he  who  without  a 
title  bears  a  coat  of  arms ;  loosely,  every  man  whose 
<*ccitpation  or  inoome  raises  him  above  menial  service 
^*^o^nary  trftde;  a  man  of  civil  manners  as  dis- 
ttuniibed  from  the  vulgar:  the  servant  o(  a  man  of 

rJS   *^**  attends  his  person. 

j»W-tlf-inan-ly,  a.    Becoming  a  gentleman. 

W-tle-mon-li-ness,  ».  Gentlemanly  behaviour. 
OtMemanahip  and  (hntieihip  are  found  only  in  old 

W»-tle-wom'-an,  (.wo6in'-fln,  1 16)  t.    A  lady ; 

awomanwhowaitsonaladyofrank.  (.See Gentleman.) 
"W-try,  «,   The  class  of  people  between  the  vulgar 

"WthanoblUty :  in  old  authors,  birth,  civility. 


GEO 

Gbn'-tl£,  a.    Genteel.  [Obs.,]  mild.  meek.  Motbiiigi 

pacific;  not  rough,  not  violent— See  also  above. 
Gen'-tly,  ad.    Softly,  meekly:  without  violence. 
Gen'-tle-neit,  t.    Goodness  of  birth;  gentlemanly 

conduct;  [in  these  senses.  Obs.;]  softness  of  manners. 

meekness  of  disposition,  tenderness;  also,  in  old  au< 

thors.  benevolence. 

GENTOO^j^n-tSS',  «.  Ak  aboriginal  inhabitant  of 

Hindostan. 
GENUFLECTION,  i«n'-i-fl&k''-8hun,  89:  t. 

The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  particularly  in  worsldp. 

GENUINE,  j«n'-A-in,  105  :  a.  Native,  belonging 
to  the  original  stock;  (compare  To  Gender.  &c.;) 
hence,  real,  true,  not  spurious  or  adulterated. 

Gen'-u-tne-ly,  ad.   Without  adulteration,  truly. 

Gen'-u-ine-ness, «.    The  state  of  being  genuine. 

GENUS.— See  Genera. 

GEORGIC,  GEORGE.— See  lower. 

GEOTIC»:j^t'-ick,  169,  88:  a.    Pertaining  to 

the  earth.  terrestriaL 
Gs'-o-cbn'^-tric,  a.    An  epithet  applied  to  astro- 

oomiol  distances  relatively  to  the  earth,  or  the  earl's 

centre,  as  the  central  point. 
G«f'0'DMf''Si'Af  (-de'-zh W,  90)  t.  That  part  of 

geometry  which  contains  the  doctrine  or  art  at  mea« 

suring  surfaces,  and  finding  the  contents  of  plane 

figures. 
Ge'-o-cl«t''-t-cal,  (-d«t'4-cal,  92,  120)  a.    Per- 

taining  to  geodaesia. 
Gk'-odk,  «.    Earth-stone. 
Gs-oo'-No-sr,  87,  105 :  «.    The  knowledge  of  the 

substances  that  compose  the  earth,  or  Its  crust 
Ge'-og^DOtt, «.    A  geologist 
Ge'-og-nos^'-tic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  geognosy. 

Ge-Oq'-o-nf,  ff.    The  doctrine  of  the  formation  of 

the  earth. 
Ge'-o-gOD^'-ic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  geogony. 

Ge-oo'-r^-PHF,  (-fJ^  163,  105)  $,  The  science  of 
describing  the  earth  according  to  the  divisions  of  its 
surCaee  natural  and  artificial;  a  book  containing  such 
description. 

Ge-og'-ra-z^Aer,  t.    One  skilled  in  geography. 

Ge'-o-grapA^'-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Relating  to  or  containing 

Ge'-O-gra/^A^-i-cal,     J  a  description  of  the  earth. 

Ge'-0-gra;>*"-i-col-ly,  ad.  In  a  geographical  manner. 

Ge-ol^-o-of,  105 :  s.  The  doctrine  of  the  interior 
structure  of  the  earth. 

Ge-ol'-O-gist,  «.    One  versed  In  geology. 

Ge'-0-loy''-i-cal,  a.    Pertaining  to  geology. 

Gb"-o-man'-cf,  87,  105  :  t.    Divinatbn  by  figures 

originally  drawn  on  the  earth. 
Ge'-oman'^-tic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  geomancy. 
Gb-om'-b-TRF,  87, 105 : «.  Originally,  the  art  of  mea- 

suring  the  earth ;  hence,  when  magnitude  came  to  be 

considered  in  the  abstract,  the  science  of  tho  relations 

of  quantity. 

Ge-om'-e-tcr,  t.   A  geometrician. 

Ge-om'-e-tral,  a.    Pertaining  to  geometry. 

To  Ge-om'-e-trize,  t;.  n.  To  perfbrm  geometrically. 

Ge'-o-met'^-ric,  88 :  )  a.    Pertaining  to  geometry ; 

Ge'-O-met^-rt-cal,  j  according  to  geometry;  de- 
creasing or  increasing  by  equal  ratios. 

Ge'-o-roet^-rt-col-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  rules 
or  laws  of  geometry. 

Ge'-o-me-tric"-ian,  (-trtsh'-'iin,  90)  t.  One  skilled 
in  geometry. 

Gb'-o-poin''-IC8,  s,  pi.  The  science  of  so  applying 
labour  to  the  earth  as  to  increase  its  fertility. 

Ge-or'-oic,  a,  and  «.  Relating  to  the  labour  or 
cultivation  of  the  earth  i — $.  A  poem  on  husbandry. 

0:^  This  word  is  commonly  uttered  in  two  syllables,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  proper  name  George  is  uttered 


in  one. 
The  »iga  =  it  owd  iifl«r  modes  of  •ptlllag  that  hava  no  iiregnlaritj  of  tomd. 

^^oatoiumti!  mtsh-uo,  t.  e,  mitiion,  165 :  vizh-iin,  t.  e.  vition,  165 :  ttio,  166:  th^n,  166. 
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GEORGE,  jorgft,  «.  (UteraUy,  a  labourer  of  tho 
earth :  wet  iae  foregoing  word.)  A  figure  of  St.  George 
worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter ;  a  luaf,  supposed  to 
haTO  been  originally  stamped  with  a  george. 

GER A  N 1 UM,  j^ra'-D^-um,  t,  CrauesbUl.  a  plant 

of  numerotu  species  coltivated  for  its  beauty. 
GERENT=iere'-dnt,  43:  a.  Carrying,  bearing. 
GERFALCON,  jer'-ritMo-kn,  35,  112, 114 :  #.   A 

bird  of  prey  in  size  between  a  Ttilture  and  a  hawk. 
GERM=jerm,  35 :  t.   The  seed  bud  of  a  plant ; 

thefhiit  yet  in  embryo ;  origin,  first  principle. 
G«r'-nitn,  t,  A  germ.   [Shaks.] 
To  Ger'-mt-nate,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  fproot.  bud,  or 

shoot : — act.  To  cause  to  sprout 
Ger'-mi-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  germ. 
Ger'-mt-Danty  a.  Sprouting,  branching. 

Ger'-ini-na"-/ion,  89 :  s.  The  act  of  sprouting ;  the 
time  of  vegetating;  growth. 

Gbk'-imn,  o.  and  «.  Sprung  ftom  the  same  germ 
or  stock ;  related ;  ipecially,  related  in  the  next  de- 
gree after  brothers  and  sisters :  thus  the  children  of 
brothers  and  sisters  are  cousins  german :— s.  [Obs.] 
A  brother ;  a  first  cousin. 

GERMANa^jer'-maD,  a,  and  $.  Belonging  to 
Germany  :~s.  A  native  of  Germany ;  the  language  of 
Germany. 

GERMAN  DER^jer'-man-difr,  «.  A  plant 

GERMIN,  To  GERMINATE,  &c— See  under 
Germ. 

GEROCX)MY,  j4-^5ck'-A-lIll^J,  169, 105 :  s.  The 
diet  and  medical  treatment  of  the  aged. 

GERUNDsjSr'-und,  t.  A  part  of  a  Latin  verb 
bearing  certain  properties  of  a  notin  and  of  a  verb, 
and  acting  iu  bota  capacities. 

Gest,  s.  Something  done  or  acted  f  an  act,  an 
achievement;  a  show,  representation,  or  story  of 
things  done :  from  a  different  etymology,  a  stage  on  a 
journey  between  one  resting  place  and  another;  a  roll 
or  journal  of  stich  stages*  prefixed  to  a  record  of  a 
ral  progress.  [Obs.] 

r-tic,  a,  Tertaining  to  bodily  action ;  legendary. 
Ges'-tor,  ».  A  narrator.  [Obs.] 
GBn'-T^-TOR-r,  a.  Capable  of  being  carried  or  worn. 
Ges-ta'-Zion,  89 :  «•    Generally,  a  bearing  or  carry- 

ing ;  appropriately,  the  bearing  of  young  in  the  womb. 
Gu'-rTRB,  (-ti\re,  coUoq.  ch'oor,  147)  t.  Action 

or  posture  assisting  and  enfordng,  or  entirely  supply* 

ing^the  place  of  woras.  Old  authors  also  use  it  as  a  verb. 
To  Ges-tic'-u-Iate,  v.  n.  and  a.   To  accompany 

words  with  gesture;  to  tise  gesture ;  to  show  postures  ; 

to  play  antic  tricks:— ocf.  "ni  imitate  by  action. 
Gea-tic'-u-la'-tor,  t.  One  that  gesticulates ;  a  mimic. 
Ge8-tic"-u-la'-tor-y,  a,  ImiUting  anttcly. 
Ge»-tic'-u-la"-/ion,  89  :  i.  The  act  of  using  ges- 

ture  )  gesture ;  antic  tricks  or  motions. 

To  GET,  g>v5t,  77:        \  v,  a.  Primarily,  to  seize ; 
I  GoT=g6t,  I  to  acquire  by  some  means; 

I  GAT==^at,  rObs.l  >  to-obtain  ;  to  gain ;  hence, 
GoT=:got,  [Usual,]  I  to  procure  to  be  in  some 
Gotten,  got'-tn,  114:)  sUte.  or  to  put  into  some 
state;  toliaveor  possess;  to  beget ^-aew.  To  arrive 
by  effort  at  some  place,  state,  or  condition ;  to  receive 
advantage :  To  get  eff,  to  dis|po8e  oC  or  to  rid  of  by 
some  expedient;  to  escape:  'lo  get  over,Xo  unrmovLni: 
To  get  up,  to  rise  fVom  repose,  or  from  a  scat ;  to  pre- 
pare or  set  ready. 

Getf^ter,  36  :  t.  One  that  gets ;  one  tlmt  begets. 
Oet'-ting,  s.  Act  of  getting ;  acquisition  ;  profit 

GEWGAW«=gu'-gl«,  110:  #.  A  showy  trifle,  a 

toy.  a  bauble,  a  splendid  plaything. 
Gew'-gaw,  a.  Showy  without  value. 

GHASTFUL,gi«t^-fa&l,l62,ll,n7:a.  Dreary, 

dismal,  fit  for  ghosts;  fHghtfUl.  [Spenser.] 
GAast^-ftfl-ly,  (M^.  FrightfUUy.  [Ptope  ] 


royi 


GAast^-1y,  a.  Like  a  ghost,  pale.  dicmsL 
GAast'-li-ness,  «.  Death-likelook;  pslensss. 
GAast'-nesa,  «.  Ghaatliness.  [Shaks.] 
Ghost,  (goost,  162,  116)  «.  The  soul;  a  spirit  ap* 

Staring  after  death :  To  give  up  (/le^Mf.todie;  Tk 
olg  (ihott,  the  third  person  in  Ibe  Trinitj.   Ai  s 

verb,  signifying  to  die.  and  to  haunt  as  a  spuit,  it  ii 

obsolete.     '    - 
Cf  Aost'-Iy,  a.  Spiritual,  relating  to  the  soul ;  peitsia 

ing  to  the  cure  of  soids ;  pertaining  toappaiitiooi. 
GAo8t'-l«-nesi,  t.  Spiritual  tendency. 
GHERKIN,  g>xer'-kin,  162:  «.  A  pieUrd  n 

cumber. 
GHIBELUNE,  gutiy-^l-Iin,  162,105:  «.  Om 

of  a  fkction  in  lavour  of  the  emperor,  opposed  to  tlie 

POne's  (action  or  Guelts;  these  factions  arose  io  Ibe 

19tn  century,  and  disturbed  Germany  and  Italy  U 

about  300  years. 
GIAMBEUX,  zh&m'-b&,  [Fr.l  i,pl.  U^i  gnam 

[Obs.] 
Gl  ANT=iT'-ant,  t.  A  man  of  excesdre  stature ;  it  U 

often  used  adjectively  to  siguify  very  great  or  povcrfiiL 
Gi'-ant-ess,  t.  A  female  giant. 
GK-ant-Iy,  a.  Giant-like,  gigantic.  [UDuaoaL] 
Gi'-ant-ship,  «.  Quality  of  being  a  giant 
Gi'-ont-ry,  «.   The  race  cf  giants. 
C7*  See  otlier  relations  under  Gigantic 
GIB,  pib,  77 :  «.  A  cat.  [OU]  As  a  laO,  see  Jib. 
To  Gib,  r.  n.  To  eaterwaoL  [Obs] 
Gihhedf  1 14  :  a.  Having  been  caterwauling.  [Oti«.} 
Gib'-cat,  «.  A  cat  that  has  caterwauled ;  an  old  caL 

To  GIBBER,  gulb'-ber,  77,  36 :  ». «.  To  ipeali 
rapidly  and  inarticulately.  [Shaks.] 

GiD'-ber-ish,  $.  Inarticulate  talk ;  cant 

GIBBET=jib'-bdt,  14  :  «.  A  gallows. 

Tt  Gib'-bet,  v.  a.  To  hang  as  on  a  gibbet 

GIBBOUS,  guib'-bus,  77, 120 :  a.  Rounded  m 
with  a  hump,  protuberant ;  chieflv  applied  to  tbt 
shape  of  the  moon  in  her  second  and  tkiru  qoarten. 

Gib'-bows-ness,  $.  The  state  or  shape  of  beiaf 
gibbons.    OXh-hotf -i-ig  la  less  in  use. 

7b  GlBE»jtb«,  V,  n.  and  a.  To  sneer ;  to  iw«; 
pressious  of  mockery  z—acf.  To  seoff,  to  flout,  to  ridi- 
cule, to  taunt 

Gibe,  $,  A  scoff,  an  action  or  expression  of  nodufjr. 

Gi'-ber,  36 :  «.  A  sneerer,  a  scoffer,  a  taunter. 
Gi'-bing-Iy,  ad.  Scornfully,  contemptuouily. 
GIBELLINE.— See  Ghibclline. 
GIBLETS=jib'-l«t8,  #.   ;>/.  The  parts  of  a  goose. 

generally  with  some  of  the  viscera,  which  art  i*^» 

uom  it  before  roasting. 
GIBSTAFF,  pTb'-st&f,  77  :  $.    A  long  staff  erf 

in  a  bear  garden ;  or  to  gauge  the  depth  of  water. 
GIDDY,  g\xtd'-d^  77, 105  :  a.  Vertiginonfcla«a« 

a  whirling  sensation;  rotatory;  that caoses  |iddia«*i 

tottering,  unsteady;  inconstant,  heedless,  inanuoo^ 

intoxicated. 
Gid'-di-ly,  orf.   With  giddiness ;  in  a  giddy  mMiw- 
Gid'-d»-ne88,  l.  The  state  of  being  giddy. 
g9>  Among  the  compounds  are  OitTig-brmMifOfi^ 

headed,  Oid^dg-hend,  Oid^dg-paced,  fcc. 
To  GIE.— See  To  Guide. 
GIER-EAGLE,jer'-^c^gl,  121,  101:  i.  AUfr 

sort  of  eagle  mentioned  in  Lev.  xL  18. 
G/BH'-F.iL-CON,  t, — See  GerfiUeon. 
GIF,  GIFT,  GIFTED,  &c.— See  under  To  Oi«. 
GIG,    g>xig,  77 :   i.   Something  whiried  wowl  ib 

Elay  ;  something  which  whiris  on  being  tbrowB,M» 
arpoon;  something  light  of  its  kind,  as  aooewwT 
chaise,  or  a  shin's  wherry.    See  likeirise  waw  " 
Giggle:  See  also  Jig. 
GIGANTIC=ji-g«n'-ttck,   a.    (Conpiw   Gi«»t. 
&c.)  Suitabte  to  a  giant;  big.  huge,  eBormoos. 
Thm  •cbenct  •nlire,  Md  Uic  priaciplM  to  wbicb  tbs  aumbars  reCer.  pracada  tha  Dkiieaarf* 

Foweh:  gite'-wA^:  cMp'-man:  pa-pi':  li«:  gfiod :  j'5o,  t.  r./r»,  55 :  «,t,\,  &c,  sflKe^  i^^' 
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Gi'-ean-te^-an.  88 :  a.  like  a  giant ;  migblf . 

r»  GIGGLE,  guTg'.gl,  77,  101  :  r.  n.  To  langh 

«1th  short  halfsapprcssetl  catches;  to  titter. 
GSg'-gl,  1.  A  tittering  puerile  laugh. 
^ig''gl'f*  36  :  #.  One  that  giggle*,  a  titterer. 
GW'Lor,  i,  and  a.    A  girl  of  light  mannen :  a 

wanton:— «4f'  Ineoastant,  giddy.  [Obt.] 
Oif:,  t,  A  light,  thonghtleta  girl. — See  alto  in  iti  place. 
GIGOT»jig'-at,  «.  The  hip  joint;  a  Joint.  [Obe.] 
7b  GILD,  euTld,  77  :  v,  a,  (Compare  Gold.)     To 

orrriajr  vt£  gold  in  leaf  or  powder ;  to  oorer  witli  any 

Triknr  matter ;  to  adorn  with  lustre,  to  brighten,  to 

OlaBiDale. 
Gilt,  pret.  and  part,  for  QUded,  and  as  a  part, 

tht  iirm  in  chief  use.    By  old  authors  also  a  <«Af.  for 

6ild'-f  r, «.  One  who  gilds. — See  also  Guilder. 
GM'iliZ,  M,   The  gold  laid  on  by  a  gilder ;  the  art 

of  •  filder ;  a  shining  surface  of  no  solid  value. 
t9>  Oik'-kmd  is  a  flsh :  OiU'-tail,  a  tort  of  worm. 
GILL,  guil,  77,  155  :  t.  One  of  the  apertures  for 

brettbuigat  each  side  of  a  flsh's  head;  that  which 

msmbkt  it.  as  the  flap  below  the  beak  of  a  fowl,  or  a 

HMD**  doable  chin ;  a  fissure  in  a  hill :  a  rs%'ine. 
t>Amonx  the  eomrouDds  are  OW-Jlap,  (a  flap  ap* 

pended  to  a  fish's  gtlU;)  OUeiid,  and  OM-optning. 
GlLLssjil,  «.  A  measure,  generally  the  fourth  part 

of  a  plot,  bat  subject  to  kwal  varieties. 
GlLLa>jil,  t.  Ground-ivy ;  hence,  malt>liquor  medi- 

atad  vith  ground  iyy. 
Gill'-hoQse,  «.  A  place  where  gill  is  sold.  [Bope.] 
GILL=jTl,  «.  A  woman  in  ludicrous  langoage. 
Gill'<^,  (-yaOy  I'lG)  f.   A  wanton :  [the  old  way 

of  writing  Jnliam  for  Juliana,  and  the  parent  of  the 

p»wioQs  word.*) 

Gillyflower,  jn^-ii^j-flow'-er,  #.  a  flower 

of  many  Tarioties  that  blows  in  or  about  July, 
GILT,  &c.— See  To  Gild. 
GiMtxjTro,  a.    Neat,  spruee.  well-dressed  j    [Obs. 

T«lf .  or  kical ;]  hence,  the  cant  word,  Jtmmy, 
Gim'-crack,  t.  Originally,  a  spmce  boy :  hence,  its  es- 

tablithed  meanlne,  a  slight  derke.a  toy,  a  pretty  trifle. 
Oaf'UAL,  (guimr-m^ly  77)  #•  Some  quaint  device 

or  piece  or  machinery.    Okl  authors  use  Oiumer  tot 

■ovemeot,  machinery ;  as  the  Gimmers  of  the  world; 

ud  this  it  tometimes  tpelled  jiiasitfr. 
(Timp,  (gulmp,    77)   a.  and   «.    Nice,  tprnee : 

[Obt.%.«.  A  kind  of  silk.twUt  or  Ucc. 
7i  GIN,  guin,  77  :  v,a,  (jpret,  Gan.)    To  begin. 

rOba] 
GIN,  gntn,  77  :  conj.  If. — See  To  Give.  [Local.] 
ClNwjin,  $,  Primarily,  an  engine  ;  henco,  a  trap  or 

•Btrs;  in  other  application*,  a  machine. 
Ts  GiD,  t>.  a.  To  catch  in  a  trap;  to  clear  cotton  of 

it«  seeds  by  a  machine. 
"ClNajIn,  i,  (f.  t,  Geneva.)  A  dbtilled  spirit. 
GlNGERsjTn'-j«r,  $,  An  Indian  plant ;  more  com- 

Booly.  the  root,  well  known  for  iu  hot  spicy  quality. 
Gin'-grr-breod,  120:  «.  Cake  seasoned  with  ginger. 

GINGERLY,  jin'-g^-l4ij,  105:  ad,  Cauttously, 
■icdy  M  fhna  delicacy  or  fear.  [Nearly  obs.] 

Gio'-grr-ness,  i.  Niceness.  canUousnoss. 

CINGHAM,  gutng'-ham,  77 :  #.  A  thin  cotton 
•toff  made  to  imitate  lawn. 

GINGIVAL,  jtn'-jl-val,  a.  Belonging  to  the  gums. 

ToGlNGLE,  jm'-gl>  101  :  v.  n,  4ind  a.  TocUnk 
*ith  vibratkms  not  stopped  or  damped ;  to  clink  re- 


MNuoee  of  words  in  speech  or  style. 
GINGLYMUS,  guTng'-gli-mus,  77,  158,  105  : 
t.  That  species  of  articulation  which  resembles  a 
*»spt.  [Anat] 


GIF 

Cin'-eljHnoid,  a.  Resembling  a  ginglymoa. 
GlNN£T»jTn'-n£t,  «.  (Compare  Genet)  A  nag. 
GINSENGssjin'-s^ngy  «.    An   aromatic  root    of 

America  much  valued  by  the  Chinese. 
To  GIP=jtp,  V.  a.  To  eviscerate,  applied  only  to 

herrings. 
GIPSY.— See  Gypsy. 
GIRAFFE,  xhi-rff,  [Pr.]  170:  t.  The  came. 

GmANDOLE,  zhe'-rilu-dAli,  [Fr.]  170:  s.  A 
branched  candlestick  ;  a  chandelier. 

GIRASOLE^jV-d-sili,  t.  The  herb  tnrasol : 
also,  the  opal  stone. 

GIRD,  gu'crd,  77,  35 :  t.  Primarily,  a  twig,  shoot, 
or  wand:  this  was  used  for  measuring,  whence  the 
word  yard ;  it  was  also  used  for  binding,  whence  the 
ensuing  verb;  and  for  striking,  whence  the  appro- 
priated but  obsolete  meaning  of  thli  word,  a  twitch, 
a  hit  with  the  tongue,  a  taunt,  a  sneer. 

To  Gird,  v.  a,  and  tr.  (The  prd,  and  part,  are 
either  Girded  or  Girt)  To  bind  round  with  a  flexible 
substance  as  a  twig  or  cord ;  to  make  fast  by  binding  ; 
to  invest:  to  encircle ;  to  lash,  to  gibe :— Men.  [Shaks.] 
To  gibe,  to  sneer. 

Gir'-der,  i.  One  that  girds,  a  jeorer ;  [Obs. ;]  the 
large  piece  of  timber  that  gird*  on  makes  fost  the 
whole  floor 

Oird'-iDg,  t.  A  covering.  [Bible.] 

Gju'-ol£,  77 y  101 :  «.  A  band  or  b<tlt  for  the  wsust ; 
an  enclosure,  circumferenoe ;  the  sodioc. 

To  Oir'-dle,  v,  n.  To  bind  as  with  a  girdle. 

Gir'-dler,  «.  He  who  girdles ;  a  girdlcmaker. 

7b  GiUT,  77 :  v,  a.  To  gird,  to  encompass. 

Ovxth,  t.  The  band  or  strap  pasring  round  a  horse 
under  his  belly:  a  circular  bandage;  the  compass 
measured  by  a  girdle. 

To  G'lTihf  V,  a.  To  bind  with  a  girth. 

GIRE.— See  Gyre. 

GIRL,  gu'erl,  77,  35  :  t,  A  female  child,  the  cor. 
relative  of  boy:  a  young  woman;  a  woman;  among 
sportsmen,  a  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 

GiiV'hood,  118:  ».  The  state  of  being  a  girl. 

GTirl'-ish,  a.  Suiting  a  girl ;  like  a  girl. 

Girl'-ish-ly,  105 :  <Nf.  In  a  girlish  manner. 

Girl'-ish-ness,  t.  The  manners  of  a  girl. 

7b  GIRN.--See  To  Grin. 

7b  GISE,  jTzc,  V.  a.  To  posture.  Compare  Agist 

GISLE,  guTx'-ll,  77,  101  :  i.  A  pledge.  [Obs.] 

GISTMiflt,  s.  The  main  point  of  a  question ;  that 
on  which  it  Hea  or  rests. 

GITH,  gut/A,  77  :  s,  Guinea-pepper. 

GITTERN,  guTt'-tern,  77 :  i.  A  sort  of  guiur. 

To  GIVE,  g^\lv,  77:  1  v,a,  and  n.  To  bestow; 

I  GAYSagavc,  >  to  transmit,  to   confer,   to 

Given,  guiv-vn,  114: 1  transfer  ;  to  impart;  to 
yield;  to  grant;  to  allow;  to  enable;  to  utter;  to 
show;  to  apply;  to  conclude: — meu.  To  yield  (Vomor 
relent  in  intenseness,  to  thaw  ;  to  yield  ground:  With 
particles  it  is  liable  to  vai^s  meanings,  chiefly 
through  the  ellipsis  of  some  accusative  which  use 
includes  in  the  meaning  of  the  verb ;  thus.  To  gtve 
back,  may  mean  to  restore,  with  an  accusatire  ex* 
pressed ;  or  to  retire,  t.  e.  to  give  (ground  understood) 
by  going  back;  To  give  ovtr,  to  quit,  to  cease;  to 
conclude  lost ;  to  abandon  ;  To  gioe  i\ff  or  over,  to 
cease ;  To  givt  in,  to  yield ;  To  give  unto,  to  adopt ;  To 
give  on  or  upon,  to  attack. 

Giv'-er,  36 :  «.  One  who  gives. 

Giv'-ing,  t.  Act  of  giving:  GiriJi^  om/,  a  publishing. 

GiF,  [Obs..]  Gin,  [Local.]  cor{f.  If. 

Gift,  t.    Donation;  an  oflisring;  talent  jiVen  by  na- 
ture. 
To  Gift,  V,  a.  To  endow  with  any  power  of  faculty. 
Gift'-ed,  a.  Endowed  with  certain  feeultics. 
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GTift'-ed-neMy  «.  The  state  of  being  gifted. 
GIVE,  «.— See  Gyre. 

GIZZARD,  guiz'-zard,  77,34:  t.  The  muKoloua 
stomadi  of  a  fowL    Tofiet  the  gisxard,  to  harau. 

GLABROUS,  gla'-bru8,  120 :  a.  Smooth. 
Gla'-bn-ty,  105: «.  Smoothneu. 
GLACIAU  gla'-Bh^al,  146, 147 :  a.  Icy. 
To  Gla'-^'*ate,  v.  n.  To  torn  into  ioe. 
Gla'-ct-a^'-Ztbo,  ISO,  89:  «.    Act  of  fkeesing;  iee 

formed. 
Gla</-/-sm,  (gllbs'-i-tfr,  [Fr.]  170)  «.  A  field  of' 

ice  such  aa  are  net  with  in  the  lioUowa  of  the  Alps. 

GhA-cn^,  (gld-ceie',  104)  #•  A  amooUi  alope  or 
bank,  named  from  the  notion  ef  aliding  or  alippcry. 
[For.] 

GLADsfflSd,  a.    Pleased ;  cheerfhl,  elerated  with 

joy;  pleasing;  expressing  gladness. 
To  Glad,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  gladden.  [Obs.  or  Poet] 
Glad'-der,  «.  One  who  makes  glad.  [Dryden.] 
Glad'-ly,  ad.  With  pleasure ;  joyfully. 
Glad'-nets, «.  CheerMness,  joy. 

Gtad'-ful,  a.  Glad.  Glad'-fvl-nesi,  #.  Gladness. 
[Obs.) 

Glad'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Delighted. 
1:^   This  and  its  relations,  Oladsomely,  Oladtomen$t$, 
occur  but  in  poetry. 

7b  Glad'-ojen,  1 14 :  V,  a.  To  make  gbid.  to  cheer. 
GLADE=glad(,  t.    A  green  clear  space  in  a  wood, 

or  an  opening  through  it. 
G LADEN. —See  the  next  word. 

GLADIATE,  gl$d'-^-ite,  81 :  a.  Sword-shaped. 
[Botl  Allied  to  Ola'-dsn,  or  Gla'-der,  an  old  name  for 
awordgrass. 

Glad"-/-a'-tor,  «.  An  ancient  prize-fighter. 
Giad"-Ha'-tor-y,  o.  Gladiatorial. 
Glad'-i-a-to^-n-al,  90;  a.  Relating  to  gladiators. 
Glad'-»-a-ture,  147  :  #.    Sword  play.  [Unusual.] 

GLAIR=glart,  s.  The  white  of  an  egg;  any  visoous 
transparent  matter. 

To  Glair,  v,  a.    To  smear  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glair'-jf,  a.    Like  glair,  or  having  ito  qualities. 

Gla'-re-otfi,  120 :  a.   Consisting  of  visoous  matter. 

To  Glare,  v.  m.  and  a.  To  shine  with  a  clear 
dazzling  light;  to  k»k  with  fierce  piercing  eyes;  to 
be  obtrusively  conspicuous:— <ac^  To  shoot  out  a  daz- 
zling light. 

Glare,  t.   A  dazzling  light;  a  piercing  look. 
Gla'-ring,  a.    That  glares ;  barefoced ;  notorloQS. 
Gla'-ring-Iy,  ad.    Openly,  notoriously. 

GLANCE=gliince,ll:  s.  A  sudden  shoot  of  Ught; 
a  darting  of  the  eye ;  a  snatch  of  sight 

To  Glance,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  shoot  a  sudden  ray;  to 
Tiew  with  a  onick  cast  of  the  eye ;  hence,  from  the  first 
meaning,  to  fly  off  obliquely  a*  a  refracted  ray ;  and 
hence  to  strike  obliquely;  figuratively,  to  throw  out 
hints:— act  To  sboot  or  dart  suddenly  of  obliquely. 

Glan'-cing-ly,  ad»  Obliquely ;  transiently. 

GLAND»gUnd,  «.  A  soft  body  in  the  animal 
frame  formed  by  the  convolution  of  a  great  number  of 
vessels,  being  either  a  part  of  the  lymphatic  system, 
or  destined  to  secrete  some  fluid  from  the  blood ;  a 
correspondent  duct  in  plants. 

Glan'-dt-form,  a.    Resembling  a  gland. 

Glan'-dule,  «.    A  small  gland. 

Glan'-du-lar,  34 :  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  containing 

glands.  Otaniulota  and  its  relatton  Qlamdnlotity  are 
ttle  used. 
Glam'-osrs,  143 :  «.    A  distemper  of  the  glands  in 

horses,  in  which  corrupt  matter  runs  Trom  the  nosa 
Glan'-dered,  114:  a.   Affected  with  glanders. 
To  GLARE,  &C.— See  under  Glair. 
GLASSsglSss,  11:  «.  and  a.    A  hard,  brittle. 


transparent  snbstano*,  formed  by  foalng  ssmI  vitli 
fixed  alkalies ;  anv  lubstance  resembtiaf  glsss  i  ttut 
which  is  mode  of  glass,  as  a  vessel,  a  mirror,  a  leu; 
also,  the  quantity  which  a  small  glus  driakiog  venei 
contains: — adj.  Made  of  glass. 

To  Glaaa,  v.  a,  (Obs.  or  little  used.)  To  see  u  ia  i 
glass;  tocAse  In  glass;  to  cover  wiUi  gbssorghis. 

ft^  Among  the  compounds  are  0(aM'-6l»tMf.(a«oifcff 
in  glass ;)  CUaU'Coaehf,  (a  coach  hired  for  a  day  sc 
any  short  period  as  a  private  carriage,  so  called  br 
cause  orij^nally  only  private  carriages  had  gb&s  wia. 
dows;)  BUu^-jkU,  (as  of  wlnet)  W9s^-Krmu,{isn 
making  glass ;}  OUui'-gaming,  (vain;)  Qm^-p^nUti 
OUu^-heme,  (manufactory  ofglass;)  QUuif-maM,  (dttki 
in  glass ;)  Oltu^-metal,  (glass  inftision;)  Okut-mfk; 
Okus'-woH,  (a  plant.)  See. 

Glaa^-«|r,  105 :  a.   Vitreous ;  like  ^an. 

Glas'-st-ness,  t.    Vitreousness. 

To  Glazb,  (glaze)  v.  a.  To  ftimish  widi  glsM,  or 
windows  of  glass )  to  corer  or  inemst  with  a  vltieou 
Bubstanoe ;  to  cover  with  any  thinv  smooth  and  thMa§; 
to  give  a  glassy  surfoee  to,  to  mue  glassy  or  gloHy. 

Gla'-zier,  (gla'-zhVr,  146,  147)  t .  Ons  wIh 


business  is  to  glaze  window-frames,  flee. 
Gla'-zing,  «.  The  substance  with  which  pottsis'  win 
is  glazed;  any  fr^titious  shining  exterior;  the  sit  of  i 
flasier 

GLASTONBURY,  glSa'-sn-Wfr-ri^  156, 114, 
109:  a.  An  epithet,  from  a  town  in  SommetJud* 
medlar,  and  or  a  shrub. 

GLAUBER  =  glt^»'.ber,  «.  An  epidiet  from 
Glauber,  a  German  chemist^  of  certain  salts  novdctofd 
sulphate  of  soda. 

GLAUCOMA=rglt«.K:o'.ma,  t,   A  disease  of  tlia 

eye  which  turns  It  grey ;  also  called  peaxl-eye. 
GLAVE^sglave,  t.    A  broad  sword.  [Spenjer.] 
To  G  LAYER,  gUv'-er,  v.  it.   To  flatter.  [Obi] 
Glav'-er-€r,  36 :  i.    A  flatterer.  [Obs.] 
To  GL.\ZE,  &c. — See  under  Olau. 
GLEAM:sgleam,  «.  A  aboot  of  light,  a  beam,  any; 

transient  lustre. 
To  Gleam,  v.  n.    To  emit  a  ray  ;  to  begin  fltiolag. 
Gieam'-ing,  t.    A  aboot  or  ray  of  splendor. 
Gleam'-y,  a.    Flashing,  dnrtiog  beams  of  lifbt. 
To  GLm'-MEO,  V.  M.    To  ahine  or  appear  frially. 
Glim'-mer,  36  :  t.   Faint  splendor,  weak  llglit;  ■ 

fossil  so  called  from  its  appearance. 
Glim'-mer-ing,  t.    Faint  or  impeifoct  view. 
Glxhpse,  189 :  «.    A  weak  foint  light;  a  flsA  sf 

light;  transient  lustre;  transient  view;  truisi^  A- 

Joyment ;  exhibition  of  a  foint  resemlilaDce. 
To  Glimpse,  v,  m    To  appear  by  glimpses. 
To  GLEAN— glean,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  gather  wiit 

the  reapers  of  uie  harvest  leave ;  to  nther  from  thiofs 

thinly  scattered:— nee.  To  gather  alter  the  respen. 
Glean,  Glean'-iog,   t.   Things  gleaned;  set  d 

gleaning. 
Giean'-er,  36 :  «.    One  who  gleans. 
GLEBE^glebe,  «.    Ground,  land,  turf;  ipMhUj' 

the  land  possessed  as  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  beoefiet. 
Gle'-boMB,  120:  Gle'-ky,  lOS:  a.   Turfy. 
GLEDE^^lede,  t.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
GLEE=glee,  i.    Joy,  merriment,  gayety;  a  sort  o^ 

song  or  catch  song  in  parts. 
Glee^ful,  117:  a.   Merry.  Oiet!^$omh<^ 
Glkbk,  «.    Music ;  a  scoff  or  Joke.  This  obsolete 

word  in  the  origliial  Saxon  ia  the  parent  «f  the  fe» 

going :  with  a  mfferent  etymofegy  it  is  also  tiu  assw 

of  an  old  game  at  carda. 
To  Gleek,  r,  a.    To  gibe,  to  droll  upon.  [Obs.] 
GLEED^gliid,  s.    A  glowing  coal.  [Obs.] 
To  GLEEN«gle<n,  v.  is.    To  ddne.  [Prior] 
GLEETasglect,  t.    The  flnx  of  a  thin  hoBor  ft«» 

the  urethra;  a  thin  ichor  from  a  sore. 
7b  Gleet,  r.  fr.    To  flow  as  from  a  gleet 
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GLO 

Gietlf'f,  a.    Thin,  limpid,  m  from  disease. 
GLENsgl^D,  «.    A  depression  between  hills. 

GL£NEI=gleDi,  «.    The  socket  of  the  eye; 

popU  of  the  eye ;  a  socket. 
GlBW,  &c,  GUADINE.— See  Glue.  &e. 
GLlBsglib,  a,    SoMwth,  slippery ;  volablo. 
Glib'-ljr,  105  :  odl    Smoothly;  Tolobly. 
GlikZ-oesi,  «•    Smoothness ;  slipperiness. 
7b  GuB,  V.  a.    To  castrate,  to  talce  away  virility,  so 

applied  from  the  notioo  of  smoothing.  [Sbaks.] 

GLIBa«eITb>  »*  A  bosh  of  hair  oyer  the  eyes.  [Obs.J 
7iGLlD£«glidt>  v.  n»    To  (low  genUy;  to  move 
iOsBtly  and  smoothly ;  to  pass  on  qniekly  and  easily. 
Glide)  t.    Ea^  lapse ;  the  act  of  moving  smoothly. 
GlK-der,  t.    He  or  that  which  glides. 
GLIKE.— See  Olcek  under  Glee. 
n  GLIMMER,  &c^  GLlMPSE^^Sae  nnder 


7eGU8TEN,  ^lis^-sn,  156, 114 :  v.  n.  To  shine. 

Is  iparUe  with  light»  as  dew  in  the  snn. 
Th  Glu'-tjer,  V,  n.    To  glisten,  to  glitter. 
Glii'-Wry «.  Glitter :  C/tf$ter  is  a  word  quite  distinct 
Glial,  t.   QUmmer,  mosoovy  glass. 
Ti  Gut'-tsr,  «.  f».  To  shine,  to  sparkle  with  light, 

as  M^t  metal  in  the  snn ;  to  be  striking  or  specious. 
Qlit^HfTi  «•    Brilliancy ;  specious  lustre. 
Glit'-ter-iDg,  a.    Shining.  GliUtrand  is  obs. 
Glit'-ter-ing-Iy,  ad*   With  ^ecious  lustre. 
To  GLOAMsxgloikiny  v»  n.  To  be  ^oomy  or  glum. 

T<^  GLOARsrglorey  134 :  v.  n.  To  squint;  to  stare. 
To  Gloat,  r.  n.  To  stare  with  admiration  and  desire. 
GU)BEUsfflobe,  #•    A  sphere,  a  ball :  the  terra- 

qwous  baU ;  an  artlfleial  representation  of  the  terra* 

qofOQi ball;  a  oomrex representation  of  the  celMtial 

coDcate. 

To  Globe,  V.  a.    To  conglobate.  [Bfilton.] 
Gk/-beiit,  120:  Gl</-by,  105 :  Glo-bose',  (-boce, 

IM)  0.  spherical,  round. 
^The  second  word  is  least  in  use. 
Glo-bos'-j-ty,  84,  105:  i.    Sphericity. 
Glob'.^Ur,  92, 34 :  a.    Spherical,  round. 

GlotZ-ule,  i.    A  little  globe,  particularly  applied  to 

tlttrad  Ttartleles  of  the  blood. 
Giob'-o-Iffua,  120 :  a.    In  form  of  a  globule. 

T9  OLOMERATE»g15m'-2r-dU,  v.  a.  To  gather 
iMs  a  ball,  as  thread  or  other  filamentous  substauce. 

^Wi'-er-ovs,  120:  a.  Gathered  into  n  ball  or 
■pbera. 

Glon'-er-a^-lioD,  «•  Formation  of  a  ball ;  ball-formed. 

Gunuyf.    A  lonadlsh  head  of  flowers.  [Bot.] 

GLOOMsglSBm,  «•  Imperfoet  darkness,  obscortty ; 

<bwBslness ;  doodiness  <^ aspect;  sullenness. 
T*  Gloom,  9.  ».  and  a.  (Compare  To  Gloam.)  In 

<^^Mthorsy  to  sldne  obscurely;  in  modem  use,  to  be 

^■A;  to  be  wlaneholy  oc  soiien;  to  look  dismally :~ 

•c(.TolUlwithgkiom. 
Gloom''^,  a,    Obeenre ;  dask ;  dismal ;  sullen. 
Gloom'-f-Ijr,  lOb:  ad,    In  a  gloomy  manner. 
Gloom'-i-De«, «.    State  or  quality  of  being  gloomy. 
GLORIATION,  GLORIFY,  &c— See  under 

GLORIOUS,  ^rt'4-u»,  47, 105, 120:  a.  That 
cUats  admiratuin  and  honour;  illustrious,  excellent; 
[<Bo«ned ;  resplendent  with  divine  attributes ;  exalted ; 
«  old  antbars,  boastAil. 

«i0^n-oi»-|y,  a<^  In  a  glorious  manner ;  with  glory. 
iz****  *•  ^P'^odor,  exaltation:  honour,  praise. 
F*j|^"J  Ike  Midty  <rf  heaven;  that  which  confers 
■yw;  a  circto  of  rays  round  the  head  of  a  sacred 
P««w» «  a  paintiog ;  Fiunf -glory,  pride,  boastfulness. 


GLU 

To  Glo'-rjf,  V.  n,  (Generally  followed  by  m.)  To 
exult ;  to  be  proud  with  regard  to  sometUng. 

Glo'-ried,  (-rid,  114)  a.  Decorated  with  glory. 
[Milton.l  •^  ' 

Glo'-n-a'Wion,  i.    Boast,  triumph.  [Obs.] 

To  Gl</-rj-fy,  6;  V,  a.  To  make  glorious;  to 
honour,  to  extol ;  to  attribute  glory  to ;  to  raise  to  glory. 

Glo'-ri-fi-ca"-/wn,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  glorifying ; 
the  state  of  being  gloriBed. 

To  GLOSE,  GLOSER,  Ac^See  To  Gloie.  &c. 

GLOSS— gl5ss,  17:  f.  The  interpreUtion  (literally 
the  tongut  or  language)  which  a  commentator  gives  to 
any  passage  or  text ;  (such  is  the  strict  meaning ;  but 
OlosSt  superflclal  lustre,  and  the  \erb  To  Ulo»e,  to 
flatter,  having  been  frequently  confounded  with  this 
word,  they  are  all  three  reciprocally  liable  to  a  shade 
of  each  other's  meaning ;)  an  interpretation  artfully 
specious. 

To  Gloss,  V,  n.  and  a.  To  comment ;  to  make  inci« 
dental  slv  remarks :-Hicf.  To  explain  by  comment;  to 
palliate  by  deceptions  interpretation  or  specious  ex* 
position. 

Gloss'-er,  Glos'-sist,  »,    A  writer  of  glosses,  a 

scholiast,  a  commentator.  CHos$dtOT  is  little  used. 
GiAiSa'-A'RYf  s.  A  dictionary  to  interpret  an  author 

whose  language  is  antiquated  or  dialectical. 
Gloss'-a-rist,  $.    A  writer  of  glosses  or  a  glossary. 
Glo8-sa'-ri-al,  90 :  a.    Containing  explanation. 
Glos-soo'-k^-PHF,  87,   163:  $.   The  writing  of 

commentaries :  hence.  Glossog'rapher,  a  commentator. 
GL0SS=gl6ss,  17:  #.    Superficial  lustre. 
To  Gloss,  V.  a.  To  embellish  with  superficial  lustre ; 

To  ^loit  over  a  postage  or  a  meaHtng,  is  to  give  it  a  lustre 

or  likelihood  it  is  not  entitled  to.    See  the  previous 

class  of  words. 
Glos'-S^r,  «.    A  polisher. 
Glos'-sy,  a.    Shining ;  smoothly  polished. 
Glos'-st-ness,  t.    The  lustre  of  a  smooth  surface. 
GLOTTlS=^Kl6t'-tT8,  i.  The  aperture  of  the  larynx 

at  the  head  dr  the  windpipe. 
To  GLOUT=glowt,  tJ.  «.    To  pout,  to  look  sullen. 

[Obs.  or  local.]  It  may  be  found  for  To  Oloat. 

GLOVE,  gluv,  107,  189:  t.  A  covering  for  the 
hand,  usually  with  a  sheath  for  each  finger. 

7b  Glove^  V,  a.   To  cover  as  with  a  glove. 

Glov'-er,  36 :  «.    He  who  makes  or  sells  gloves. 

To  GLOW,  glo,  125 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  exhibit  in. 
candescence ;  hence,  to  shine  with  bright  lustre ;  to  be 
bright  or  red  with  heat  or  animation ;  to  bum  with 
heat  but  without  combustion ;  hence,  to  feel  heat  of 
body;  to  feel  passion  stnmgly;  to  be  strongly  ani' 
mated  :—aet.  [Shaks.]  To  make  glowing. 

Glou;,  M,  Shining  heat;  white  heat;  vividness  of 
colour;  unusual  warmth ;  vehemence  of  passiun. 

Glou/Aug-\jf,  ad.    In  a  glowing  manner. 

GloM/-worin,  141 :  «.    A  grab  with  a  luminous  taiL 

To  GlX)ZEc«eloxe,  v.  n.     To  fiatter,  to  wheedle. 

to  talk  smootlUy.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  7o  OU>$t, 
Gloze,  Glo'-ziDg,  ff.    Flattery ;  gloss.  [Obs.] 
Glo'-z^r,  1.    A  flatterer;  a  liar.  [Obs] 
GLUCINE,  glW-ciD,  109,  105  :  #.  A  soft  white 

earth  found  in  the  beryl,  and  so  named  because  it 

forms  with  acids  salts  that  are  tweet  to  the  taste. 
Glt/-€i-um,  105,  146 :  «.    The  supposed  metallic 

baseofglucine. 

GLUE,  gl'55,  109:  «.  A  cement  commonly  made 
by  boUing  some  animal  substance  to  a  jelly. 

To  Glt/e,  V,  a.    To  join  with  glue ;  to  join. 

Gltt'-er,  «.    He  that  glues. 

Gli/-ey,  a.    Viscous,  glutinous. 

Glc/-tsn,  «.  A  substance  found  in  vegetables  aflbrding 
products  analogous  to  those  of  animal  matter,  and 
especially  characterized  by  ammonia. 

Glir-ti-notfs,  a.   Viscous ;  tenacious. 


TlM  ■fga  =  la  tsad  after  modM  of  tpellhig  that  bare  no  irregularitjr  of  aoxmA, 

Ctmomanttt  mtsh-un,  i,  e,  mitsion,  165:  vizh-uo,  t,  e,  vition,  165:  ttin,  166 :  ftiin,  166, 
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GW^tHaotm-ttcmy  i,   VbctdHy,  tenadtrk 
7h  Glu'-tHljate,  v,  a.   To  join  with  glue. 
GIi«'-ti-Da''-/fOTi,  f.    The  act  of  Joinfbg  with  Rlue. 
Gtjf'A-nntK,  (-din,  105)  «.  One  of  the  constitnenti 

of  glmttn.  {t're.] 
GHjM=glum,  a,    BullaQ;  gloomy.  {In  goodeol- 

loqnial  «ue,  though  otherwise  inekgwut.    The  inbt. 

i«  ob«.] 
Gr.UME,  graem,  109:  #.  The  calyx  or  corol  of 

com  and  gratsea.  [Bot] 
G\u'-mou%  a.    Having  a  glome. 
To  GLUT=glut, «.  n.    To  iwallow ;  to  fill  beyond 

•ttlRciency,  to  saturate ;  to  feast  to  satiety. 
Glut,  ».  That  which  is  gorged ;  plenty  even  to  loath- 

Ing ;  Buperabttndanee;  that  which  obatrucU  a  passage. 
Glut'-ton,  (-tn,  114)  «.    One  who  eats  to  excess; 

one  who  takes  of  any  thing  to  excess ;  an  animal  re- 

marlcable  for  rorocity. 
Clut'-ton-OM,  (glut'-ton-us)  a.  Given  to  excessive 

eating ;  delighted  overmuch  with  food. 
Glut'-tOD-owg-ly,  ad.    In  a  gluttonous  manner. 
Glut'-ton-oara-ness,  s,    Olnttony. 
Glut'-ton-y,  105:  *.    Excess  In  eatfag  ;  voracity. 
To  Glut'-ton-iie,  v,  n.    To  cat  to  excess. 
GLUTEAL,    glW-ti-al,  a.    Pertaining  to  the 

buttocks. 
GLUTINOUS,  &C.— See  under  (Hue. 
GLYCONlC=rgli-c6n'-lck,  a.  An  epithet  applied 

to  a  khid  of  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry. 
GLYN.— See  Glen. 
GLYPH,  gliflf,  163:  t.    In  sculpture  or  architw:. 

tore,  any  ornamental  cavity. 
GLYy-Tic,  74,  78:  f.   The  art  of  engraving  figures. 
Glyp-tog'-ra-^y,  87,  163 :  «.    The  science  ©f  the 

art  of  engraving  on  gems. 
GNAR,  uar,  157:  i.    A  knot  [Chaucer.] 
Gnar'-led,  a.    Knotted.  [Shaks.] 
To  Gnarl,  v.  ».    To  show  a  cross-grained  humour 

by  growling  or  snarling.  Spenser  uses  To  Onar, 
To  GNASH.  n«»h,  157:  v.  a.  and  «.   To  suike 

together  as  applied  to  the  leeth  :—»«•.  To  grind  the 

'  teeth;  to  rage  with  pain  or  anjjer  even  to  collision  of 

the  teeth;  to  speak  in  rage  while  grinding  the  teeth. 
GnashMog,  t.   The  act  of  grinding   the  teeth  In 

pain  or  anger. 
GNAT,  nit,  157:  i.    A   small  winged  sUnglng 

Insect  of  several  species ;  a  thing  proverbUUy  smaU. 
«:>- The  compounds  are  Gnat-JUwer,  (a  plant;)  Qnae- 
tnapfter,  (a  bird ;)  and  Onae-wrm,  (the  larra  of  a  gnat.) 

To  GNAW,  nl«,  157 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  bite  offby 
little  and  Httle ;  to  bite  in  agony  or  rage ;  to  wear  away 
by  biting ;  to  corrode,  to  fret  x—neu.  To  use  the  teeth  in 
bitinc. 

Ooaw'-#r,  9.    He  or  that  which  corrodea. 
GNOFP,  nSflf,  157  :  #.  A  miser.  [Chancer.] 
GNOME,  nome,  157 :  #.  A  being  supposed  by  the 
caballsU  to  inhabit  the  inner  parU  of  the  earth,  and 
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GNOSTIC,  n&i'-tYck,  157:  t.  an^  a.  One  o( 
an  early  srct  in  Christian  history,  that  sprsog  fron 
Simon  Magus,  and  pretended  to  extrasrdmairy  kaw 
MfeandfUumiDaliod:— a<(f.  PertahHa^te  the  cmii- 
tics. 

To  GO^go,  1  «.  «.  To  move,  to  piss,  to  jn* 

I  WSMTaew^nt,      >  oeod.   aomethnes  '  in  a  litteil 

GoNK,  g6n,  135  :j  sometfanes  in  a  figunrtife  tnm; 
specially,  to  walkasdistiaeulshedfiron  other  mrin 
of  moving;  also,  to  depart  from,  as  distinguiAsd  ftim 
To  comet  to  be  in  motton  from  whatever  csase,  or  \a 
whatever  manner ;  to  proceed  in  some  coaive  cr«»- 
dition;  to  pass  (tauk  one  state  to  another;  tapnend 
in  train  or  consoqucnoe;  to  have  weight  or  esbaf^ 
in  the  course  moved  In:  When  joined  with  P»rtw«j 
as  about,  atid^,  btttee^n,  down,  qf,  thnugh.  kc^  U  «lf 
reUins.  either  literally  or  figuratively,  the  gesjwi 
sense  of  moving,  proceeding,  or  pauinj?,  the  qmlily- 
log  or  restraininc  of  this  meaning  lying  with  the  fu- 
tide,  and  nut  bewf  a  new  meaning  of  the  vcib. 

Gi/-eT,  ff.  One  who  goes ;  one  who  walks. 

Gy-iug,  #.  Act  of  going ;  departure ;  ptegmaej; 
procedure;  issue  <»  extremity. 

Go-to,  gb-tSBf,  intety.  A  phrase  signifying  "To  Iks 
purpose!"  very  prevalent  formerly,  but  nowoutofote. 

Ga-UK-TWEBN,  $»  An  interposing  agent. 

Go'-BY,  (-by)  1.  A  passing  by;  evssion;  sitiiot. 

Go'-CART,  #.  A  maditae  with  which  inSmU  wilk. 

GOAD=goad,  i.  A  pointed  stick  fordrivrnj  besst*. 

To  Goad,  V,  a.  To  drive ;  to  incite ;  to  slhnoUts. 

G0AL=goa1,  t.  The  post  or  other  msik  «»  »> 
bound  a  race ;  also,  (becamse  hi  a  ciiculsr  eanneit 
comcides.)  the  starUng  post;  final  purpose  «  am, 
generally. 

0^  It  is  sometimes  wrongly  used  for  Gaolot  Ja2U 

GOAR,  (of  cloth,  fcc.)— See  Gore. 

GOAT=gooit,  ».  A  ruminant  animal,  nesrtf  the  «» 
of  a  sheep,  active,  rank  <^  smell,  and  saladoos. 

Gcat'-ish,  tu  Rank  in  smell ;  salacious. 

Goat'-herd,  #.  One  who  tends  goats. 

83*  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Oeaf  4som,  wisf^ 
marjoratn,  OoatW^rue,  Ooat^tkom,  i^^ .^ 
plants:)  OoaV<hafer,  (an  Insect.)  (Joa^'jA'AjC**'" 
of  the  Mediterranean;)  Ooaf-witter and  0«ir*«»5 
(names  of  birds,  the  Ibrmer  a  kind  of  fmi)  •^ 
OoaVi'milk,  Ooat-tkin.ot  obvious  meaning. 

GOBsgoby  «.  A  lump ;  a  mouthfiil.  [ValgJ 

Gob'-bet,  s,  A  mouthftd.  To  Goy-bet,  r.  «•  " 
swalkyw.  .  , .« 

7b  Gob'-BLB,  v.  o.  and  it.  To  swallow  »nUr|« 
pieces ;  to  swallow  hastUy  :—««•.  To  make  s  noue « 
the  throat  as  in  swallowing. 

Gob'-bl^,  36 :  t.  A  greedy  eater. 

GOBLET=gob'-l«t,  t.  A  large  drinkiog  cap. 

GOBLlN«^b'.ltn,  t.  An  evU  spirit;  •  »«»«< 
spirit ;  a  (Hghtful  phantom ;  an  elt 

GOD,  in  iU  primary  sense,  see  under  Good :  jad  « 
the  same  dsss  seek  also  such  compound*  ana  k»- 
tions  as  are  not  found  below. 


caballsU  to  inhaoit  ine  inner  parw  oi  mib  v-».  ..., ««»     _wod»  h  »»«  »"•  »»~"-  w^.««.  _.  .  .„  wU 

to  guard  iU  component  substances.— See  alio  under    G^i,,  «.  A  deity ;  one  that  is  wonhipped  ;  »  ww- 


Gnomon. 

GNOMON,  no'-mon,  157:  #.  That  which  indi- 
cates; hence,  the  hand  of  a  dial;  an  apparatus  for 
ascertaining  astronomical  altitudes.  &c. ;  a  figure  in 
geometry  which  is  complemental,  and  therefore  tadi- 
caHf  of  anothar  figure. 

Ono-mon'-ic,  a.  Pertaintog  to  the  art  of  dialUng. 
As  a  f .  j><.  Qwmonic*,  the  art  of  diallhig. 

Gno'-mt-o-met''-ri-caI,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
optical  Instruments  which  measure  the  angles  of  crys- 
tals, straU,  &c.,by  reflection. 

Gno'-mb,  [Gr.l  169 :  t.  That  which,  by  Us  compre- 
hensiveness, Indicates  much,    a  brief  reflection   or 


To  God,  r.  a.  To  deify.  [Shsks,] 
God'-de8S>  «•  A  female  deity. 
God'-like,  a.  Divine,  resembling  s  god. 
GodMing,  ff.  AUtUegod. 
God'-«hip,  ff.  The  rank  of  a  god. 
God'-smith.  ff.  A  maker  of  idols.  [Diy^  J 
GOEL,  gflCMl,  107 :  a.  YeUow.  [Obs.] 
GOFF.— See  Golt 

GOG.— See  Agog.  . 

To  GOGGLE,  g6g'-gl,  101 :  r.  «.  T«  •Jn-a  « 

roll  the  eyes. 
Gog'-gle,  ff.  and  a.   A  stare ;  a  rolung  or 


Htffj*: 


Vf  t?e  pluValTblindi  for  horsl^i  a^t'to t*}«  fr^fjlj^ 
spectacles  to  cure  squinting,  or  to  defeod  in*  ')«» 


maxim. 
Gnom'-i-cal,  92  :  a.  Sententions;  contaming maxims 

OnoHnor-o-gyf  *.  A  eollectlon  of  maxims. 

TU,  .eb«»-  •oti«.  -ad  tb.  {.rineHdt.  lo  whieb  lb.  numb«.  ffw.  pr«»<U  ih.  DiclkM-ry^  ^^^^ 

roiw/«.-  gaU'-wA^:  cbip'-manj  pa-p4':  iJ*:  g»d:  j'uS,  i.c/cm^,  55:  (»,c,b«c.  wfiH 
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last  or  «  fkrtaff  Ufht  >~a^.   Promiowt.  ttarinf . 
OMVjpjry«Aa.  IflATiag  promtoent  rolling  eyes. 
GOITRE,  ^v'-tur,  29,  159:    «.    A  large  Uunor 
bctVMfl  itM  vtadpipt  and  Um  tkio  of  the  throat ;  a 
peiwB  with  a  goitre. 

GOLAa*go'-M,  9.  The  nine  aa  Cymattam. 

GOLD,  golid,  116 :  «.  and  a.  A  preekmi  metal  of 
•  brieht  jreUow  eolour.  the  most  ductile  and  malleable 
o(  w  the  metaU,  and  used  bv  all  natbna  (torn  time 
iBaeukorial  as  a  standard  of  value ;  money ;  some- 
thittf  plouinxor  Suable;  the  colour  of  gold:— a///. 
Made  of  goid,  golden. 

GeK-dm,  114:  a.  Made  or  conaiatlng  of  gold; 
Aioiiig.  yellow;  excellent,  Taloable;  happy,  retem- 
Uiag  the  afe  of  gold. 

GeP-dm-ljr,  <u/.  Splendidly ;  dellghtfiilly. 

Goi/'DINO,  t.  The  name  of  an  apple. 

Gou/-NET,  s,  A  iort  of  fish. 

GouZ-BiilT-JBR,  t.  One  whoee  oocnpatbn  is  to  beat 
fold  between  skins  into  thin  leaves  fi>r  gilding. 

Gotal^aovHDt  a.  Encompassed  with  gold. 

GouZ-ymcH, «.  A  singing  bird  with  yellow  wings. 

6otl^paoop,  a.  Not  to  be  seduced  by  gold. 

Gou/-sviTH,  f.  A  worlcer  in  gold;  lUso,  from 
Cnavctl's  time  and  till  lately,  a  banker. 

Gol'-bf-locks,  '.  A  plant 

t>  Otber  eomponnds  sre  numerous;  Ootdn-empt, 
Q9l'4t%Un§waTt,  OuFtUm-rod.  Ould'-pUaturf,  See.  are 
pUati;  Oolif -hammer  is  a  bird;  Oultfjinder  was 
ooce  s  word  in  ludicroas  use  for  nn  emp:ier  of  privies ; 
f'tlf'tixt  ii  s  glue  of  golden  colour,  ice. 

0OL?=sffi\f,  t,  A  game  with  a  ball  and  clubs. 

G0(«L»g51l,  «.  The  hand,  in  contempt  [Obs.] 

GOMygSm,  116:  «.  A  man.  [Obs.]  Ooman  is  the 

MOHI. 

GOMPdOSIS,  gom-f o'-^Ts,  86 :  «.  A  form  of 
utticaiation ;  the  connection  of  a  tooth  with  its  socket 

GONDOLA«g5ii'-d^l3,  s.  A  boat  used  in  Venice. 
Gjn^Hlo-lifr'',  (-leer,  103;  t.  A  boatman. 
GONE.-SeeToGo. 

G0NFALON==g6n'.fJ-16n,  *.  An  ensign  or 
iludard.  [Milton.]     Chaucer  nsM  0<m/anon. 

G0NG»g5ng, «.  A  sort  of  brass  drum  struck  with 
t  Ballet  At  an  old  Saxon  word  it  signified  a  Jakes. 

GONIOMETER.  g6n'4-din''4-tfr,  105,  87 :  t. 
&a  instrament  for  measuring  solid  angles. 

G0NORRH(EA,  g6n'4-re"-<i,  155,  164,103: 
<■  A  morbid  running  in  venereal  complaints. 

G00D«g{6d,  f.  a.  adv.  and  inierj.  The  opposite 
of  evil,  snd  which  is  felt  or  known  as  good  only  be> 
^asc  nil  has  been  experienced.  (See  Evil.)  And 
"taoas.  as  tlie  view  enlarges,  what  was  felt  or  under* 
l^od  u  a  nod  often  becomes  an  evil,  and  the  reverse, 
hitdlAciiittolay  down  any  defluiiion  of  good  except 
by  Waring  it  to  be  that  which  ia  accompiinied  by  en- 
Mra»entndw,  and  will  not  turn  to  evil  nereaftcr;  and 
•mo,  that  which,  though  felt  or  deemed  as  evil  now,  will 
*VB  to  greater  good  hereafter;  benefit  advantave; 
Povperity;  ihfl  atate  of  being  what  appears  to  be. 
(*<'|>e<t,  not  jest,  substance,  not  shadow;  moral 
■^^:  moral  qualitien;  in  the  plural.  Oood$,  mov- 
'^« jo  a  house  ;  pfr«onal  or  movable  estate,  Jbrroerly 
^iothetni^.  number:— <»<//.  (comj9.  Better,  iuperi, 
'^  1n*t  conduces  to  present  relief  or  enjoyment ; 
«at  gratides  desire ;  that  eoooumges  hope ;  proper  ; 
■^J^fopted  {  wholesome  j  useful ;  complete ;  vali«l ; 
•ulrul;  prosperous;  honourable;  gay;  elegant;  con- 
*J*»»J'l«;  real;  substantial;  moral;  kind,  kiving; 
^nable:  As  good  at.  as  much  as.  tantamount  to:  In 
9**4  h«f,  opportunely;  not  too  fast;  having  time 
•owjw:  Tv  mnhe  good,  to  maintain;  to  confirm;  to 
JJ^™ ;  to  establish ;  to  supply,  to  make  complete  :— 

«*"•  Well;  much;  [in  this  use  it  occurs  only  in  a  few 
'•^•es,  aoa  these  obsokftc  or  inelegant:]— isteri. 
*l  right  1  ^ 

"  «wl,  V,  a.  To  manure.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
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GocdMy,  a.  and  adv,  BeanUftil,  Im;  tvelling, 
hapoy:— arfp.  Excellently.  [luaU  smses  neariy  obs.] 

GoodMi-ness,  t.  Beauty,  grace,  aleganee. 

Good'.|i.iiead,  120  :  t.  Goodness,  grace.  [Obs.] 

Good'-ness,  t.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  good. 

Good'-y,  f.  Good  wife,  good  woman. 

&>  The  compounds  of  goad  are  very  numerous ;  tli« 
fbllowin;;  aro  adverbial  forms  of  wishing,  salutation, 
&c. :  iiooi  bye,  (see  Bye,)  Oood-den,  (a  contraction 
either  of  good  dayen,  or  of  goott  even;  obs.)  Oootf. 
ator'rote,  Ooodsperdt  (good  success ;  obs.)  Ouod-noiv, 
(well-now ;  obs.}  &c  The  following  are  nouns  sub. 
atantive  of  qualitiea:  Oood-breed'tng,  (polite  man- 
ners;) Ooodhu'moMT,  (cheerfulness  of  mind;)  Oood' 
VMn'nerg,  (decorum ;)  Onod^na'ture,  (kindness,  natural 
mildness \\  Ouod-temt*,  (a  aoundneas  of  under* 
stHndiag;)  Oood-wilt,  (benevolence;  heartiness;  as 
applied  to  a  trade,  the  (kvour,  custom,  and  opinion 
that  have  grown  to  it.)  &e.  In  many  compounds  it 
lias  some  peculiar  or  restricted  meaning;  thus,  G/«oif- 
Pri'd'iy  is  ro  named  with  reference  to  its  con«fqitenees 
to  mankind:  a  Oood  foL'lfw  is  so  called  with  rcferenca 
to  his  companionable  qualities,  in  other  compounds 
Ouod  U  scarcely  mere  than  an  expletive,  as  Ooc/eTHaoa, 
Ouod^'Xeife.  Qo*tdufom'an,  &c  These,  moreover,  are 
either  obsolete,  or  addressed  only  to  people  in  humbln 
life. 

Goo.  9.  Literally,  good,  or  the  source  of  good  ;  a  name 

applied  to  the  Supreme  Being  from  a  confidence  that 

all  which  lie  dispenses  must  l>e  good,  however  some* 

times  lelt  or  deemed  as  evil  now.  (^See  Uood,  Evil,  and 

Freewill.) 
0:7-  For  other  senses,  and  derivatives  and  compounds 

beloDgiuff  to  other  senses,  see  the  word  Ood  in  its 

alphabetusal  place. 
God'-ly,  a.  and  ad.    Pious  towards  God ;  religions ; 

good  :—adv.  Piously  ;  righteously. 
God'-It-nesa,  «.  Piety ;  religious  life. 
God'^leu,  a.  Having  no  reverence  of  God. 
God'-lesa-nesa,  t.  Impiety ;  unrighteousness. 
Grod'-hrad,  120:  «.  Deity;  divine  nature. 
God'-ward,  140;  adv,  Towarda  God. 
God-yeld^  ad,    God  shield   you ;    good-by ;    also 

written  Godild' and  Godyield.   [Obs.] 
(jtOd'-wit,  «.  Literally,  good-prey  or  food  ;  the  nam* 

of  a  biid  of  particular  delic  icy. 
0::^  Oiher  compounds  are  Ood'father,  Ootf -mother,  Ojtt- 

ehUd,  6o<f'ton.  Ood^  d^iughter,  which  imply  the  rela* 


as  witness  of  the  bargain :  other  compounds  of  this 
word  are  to  be  sought  under  it  in  its  alpuubetical  place. 
GOOM.— See  Gom. 


G(X)SE=g8Sci,  189 :  t.  singAt. 
GEESE,  gwecce.  77 :  t.  pi,     f  m 


A  well-known  do* 

mestic  water- fowl; 
a  tailoi's  smoothing  iron. 
{i^  Among  the  compounds  are  O^wt^-cap.  (a  silly  per 
son  ;)  Ooote^-fuot,  OooH^-grast,  Ovts^-tongue,  (nomtrs 
of  plants;)  Oftatt^-^uW,  (flrom  which  pens  are  made ;) 
Qo(i$t^-wing,  (a  sailor's  name  for  a  certain  aail,  or 
certain  parts  of  a  sail,>  &c. 

GOOSEBERRY,  g»z'-b«r-rH  158:    t.    Pro- 

perly,  gorse  berry,  a  prickly  shrub ;  the  berry  which  it 
bears. 

Goote'-ber-ry-fool",  t. — See  Pool. 

GORBELLY,  gor'-Wl-Uij,  105  :  t.  A  big  panneh. 

Gor'-bel-li>d,  (-lid,  1 W)  a.  Big-beltied.  [Shaks.] 

GORCOCK=gor'-c6ck,  #.  The  moor  cock. 

GORD,  go'urd,  130  :  *.  A  sort  of  dice.  [Obs] 

GORDIAN,  gord'-yan,  147  :  o.  Intricate  as  the 

knot  which  Oordiut  tied,  and  Alexander  cut,  bat  coohl 

not  unravel. 

GORE=gori,  47  :  t.  Blood  ;  clotted  blood. 
Tu  Gore,  t;.  a.  To  wound  with  a  sharp  point 
G(/-nf,  a.  Bloody  ;  murderous. 
Gor«!^roii^,  or  Gor'-croi£^,  t.  The  carrion  crow. 


The  slgB  =  Is  oasd  •fler  SMdes  of  spelltag  that  have  ao  imgatorltf  oT  aouad. 

**"**J»']|f«/  muh-uD.t,  e.  miuion,  165  :  vuh-un,  i.  #,  rtf»<?»,  165  :  *Tn,  166 :  (hl^n,  166. 
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GOREsBgore,  t.    A  wedge-ahaped   piece  of  doUi 

•own  into  «  (anDCiil  to  wideu  it  at  a  particular  part ; 

a  slip  or  triangular  piece  of  land. 
GOHG  E=gorgt.  s.  The  throat ;  that  which  if  gorged ; 

a  concave  muulaiog ;  entrance  of  a  bastion. 
To  Gorge,  v,  a.  aud  n.  To  swallow  with  greedincM; 

to  glul ; — neu.  To  feed. 
Gorged,  a.  Glutted ;  having  a  gorge  or  throat 
Gor'-gett  64 :  t.  The  piece  of  armour  at  the  throat ; 

a  pendent  military  ornament;  a  ruff  worn  by  femalPk. 
GORGEOUS,  gor'-j'us,  146 :  a.  Splendid. 
CoT^'geouwljf,  ad.  With  ghowy  magnificence. 
Gor'-g<*Otfs-neii8,  f.  Showy  magnificence. 
GORGON  =gor'-gon,  *.    A  monster  of  which  the 

sight  turned  behulders  to  itune ;  any  thing  horrid  of 

asptfct. 
Gor-go'-ni-flD,  90 :  a.  Of  power  a*  the  Gorgon. 
GORMAN D=gor'-inand,  f.  A  greedy  eater. 
Tq  Gur'-man-dize,  v,  n.  To  feed  greedily. 
Gor"-man-di'-i«r,  36  :  t .  A  voracious  eater. 
GORSE=gorct,  *.  Furze ;  a  thick  prickly  shrub. 
GORY.— See  under  Gore. 
GOSHAWK=^6*'hAvDk,  s.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
GOSLING.    gOz'-lTng,  #.    (Compare  Goose.)     A 

youn^  LOose  ,  a  catkin  ou  nut  trees  and  pines. 
COSPEL=gOs'-p«l,    f.    and    a.     Literally,  good. 

tidiugs;  oue  ut  the  four  histories  of  Christ ;  the  four 

hisiiiiiL'fl  collectively ;  the  whole  of  the  chrisUun  r<;ve- 

latiun ;  ihroUit^y  ;   any  general  doctrine  :—adj.   That 

agr<  es  with  the  gos)»el. 
To  Gvis'-pel,  V,  a.  To  instruct  in  goapel  tenet*. 
Gou'-pel-Ur,  «.  An  evangelist:  an  old  name  of  oon> 

tempt  fur  a  WickUOite;  the  reader  of  the  gospel  at 

the  ultar. 
GOSSAMER=g58'-»/3-mfr,  36:  *.    The  down  of 

plants  i  the  white  cobwebs  which  floatabout  in  autumn. 

Go*'-«a-mer-y,  a.  Flimsy. 

G0SSiP=g5:i' sTp,  «  Originally,  a  godiather  or 
godmother  ;  a  godmother  ;  a  friend  or  neighbour ;  a 
female  tattler ;  mere  tattle,  trifling  talk. 

To  Gua'-aip,  V.  n.   To  chat ;  to  be  merry. 

Goi/-Hip-ry,  9.  Relationship  by  baptismal  rites. 

GOSSOON  =>g5it-»ooQ%  f.  A  mean  footboy. 

G0>TlNG=g6V-liiig,  t.  A  herb. 

GOT.  GOTTEN  .—See  To  Get. 

GOTH^go/*,  ».  One  of  an  ancient  people  of  Scan- 
dinavia that  migrated  kouthwanl )  a  barburi.iu. 

Ga///'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths;  barbarous. 

Goth'-i-cism,  (-sizm,  158)  t.  Gothic  style  or  man- 
ner*. 

GOTHAMIST-gorfc'-^-mut,*.  A  wise  man  of 
Gotham,  a  wiseacre.  [Hishop  Morton.] 

GOUGE,  g55dgt,  125  :  «.  A  scooping  chiseL 

To  Go'/ge,  V,  a.  To  scoop  out ;  to  force  out  the  eye 
of  an  antagonist  with  the  thumb  or  finger. 

GOUJEERS,  frm'-jhrz,  125,  143:  ».  The  vene- 
real disease.  [Shaks.] 

GOULAND,  g6e/-l5nd,  125:  s.  A  flower. 

GOUf.ARD.  goo-lard',  125,  33  :  s.  An  extract  of 
lead  named  fVom  the  inventor,  used  for  inflammations. 

GOURD,  go'urd=t;ored,  134:  ».  A  phrnt.  of 
which  the  fruit  of  sosue  species  Is  like  a  bottle. — See 
at^o  Gord. 

Gotru'-DJ-NKM,  s.  A  swelling  in  a  horse's  leg. 

GOURNET,  gur'-n«t,  120:  ».  A  fish. 

GOUT=Bgowt,31  :  *.  A  drop,  [Shaks.]  a  disease 
named  as  from  a  defluxion«  and  mostly  affecting  the 
jcints  of  the  extremities 

Gout'-y,  Q.    Afflicted  with,  or  xelaling  to  gout. 

Goui'-i-ness,  *.  State  of  being  gouty. 

Guut^  wort,  (-wort,  141)  #.  A  plant. 
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GOUT,  g«,  [Fr.]  170 :  f.  Taste,  telisk. 

To  GOVERN,  guv'-*rn,  116 :  t>.  a.  and  n.  To 
rule  with  authority  and  power ;  to  regoUte.  todinet; 
to  restrain ;  in  grammar,  to  affect  so  as  to  detemiM 
the  case,  mood*  Seo.  i—neu.  To  exercise  aather^  or 
control. 

Guv'-ern-or,  38 :  «  A  raler,  principal  or  saborffiosie : 
a  tutor;  a  manager;  a  pilot. 

Gov'-ern-eas,  «.  A  female  governor ;  a  tolona. 

Gov'-ern-ante,  (-int,  101)  «.  A  female  that  hu  (fas 
charge  of  yonng  ladies,  a  govemees. 

Gov'-rrn-o-blr,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  ruled. 

Gov'-rra-ance,  «.  Rule  ;  control ;  behavtov. 

Gov'-ern-ment,  s.  Direction;  control;  that  pswr 
or  authority  which  rules  a  eomaanity  •,  the  |i«i«>Ba 
persons  exercising  the  power ;  poaer  c^  one  votd  is 
dctermiuiog  the  case,  &c.  of  another:  amcniK  oU 
authors,  regularity  of  behaviour,  managemeota  Ike 
limbs. 

G0WD_8«»  Oand. 

GOWKsrgowk,  «.  A  fooL  r«Gowk,  tosnpify. 
[Obs.] 

GOWNagowD,  31  :  t,  A  long  nppsr  gratat 
commonly  Wfun  by  wnnen,  occasionally  by  sua- 

Gown'-maD,  12  :  «.  A  lawyer,  professor,  orsttdstt. 
wearing  a  gown.    At  Oxford  it  is  Goieai'-MU. 

GRAB=rgrab,  «.  A  ahip  peculiar  to  Malsbsi. 

To  GRABBLE,  grab'-bl,  101 :  ».  «.  Toiwpe: 
to  sprawl ;  to  grapple.  To  GaaB  is  also  used  ia  ^ 
last  sense. 

GRACE=grac«.  *.  Primarily,  forwardness,  wiUia|. 
ness;  hence,  favour,  kiudnef>R.  (io  this  sense  oftea 
used  in  the  plural,  as  Ouoif-graeeti)  favooiab^*  tnto- 
ence  on  the  heart,  and  distinctirely.  Gut's  iw"*^ ' 
the  effect  of  heavenly  inOaence.viitue:  virtw  pny- 
sical;  natural  endosument  of  any  recommsadatorj 
kind,  lience, beauty;  fsee  lower;)  thetitieof  aduw 
or  archbishop,  formerly  of  the  king;  that  whW>  « 
vouchsafed  to  an  oflender,  pardon,  menv ;  ^^^t)**^ 
before  or  aAer  meat,  originally  in  LatiOt  •»  w» 
mencing  "  Oratioi  tibi  agimus." 

To  Grace,  v.  a.  To  dignity ;  to  influence  splriually. 

Grace'-less,  a.  Wicked ;  unregenerate. 

Grace'-less-ness,  «.  Profligacy. 

Grace'-cup,  ».  The  cup  or  health  used  afi"  g"*** 

GitACB,  «.  Elegance  with  ease  and  digoily;  ooe^ 
three  goddesses  supposed  to  confer  the  gifti  ««**' 
gance ;  embellishment ;  any  single  beanty. 

To  Grace,  v.  a.  To  adorn,  to  endow  with  ek^pw- 

Grace'-fwl,  1 17 :  a.  FuU  of  virtue,  [Obs.]  besatihl 
with  dignity;  elegantly  easy. 

Grace'-fvl-ly,  ad,  Wiih  pleasing  dignity. 

Grace'^fM  1-0689, «.  Dignity  with  beauty. 

Grace'-less-ly,  ad.  Without  elegance. 

Gka'-cioct,  (-«h'u8,  147)  o.  Graeefol  beeowiai. 
excellent,  [Oba.]  favourable,  kind;  fcvoond;»' 
state  of  grace ;  merciful,  benevolent 

Gra'-cio«»-ly,  ad.  Kindly  ;  with  conde^sensioa- 

Gra'-ciottS-ness,  f .  Kind  condescension  or  maa^- 

GRACILE,  gr&85»'-ll,  94,  105:  a.  Slender. 

Gra-cii'-i-ty,  84i  ».  Slendemess. 

GRADATION.— See  in  the  ensuing  das* 

GRADE=grad<,  «.  A  step  or  degree ;  tsak. 

Gra'-di-ent,  90  :  a.  Moving  by  steps. 

Grad'-a-tor-y,  92 :  a,  and  #.  Proceeding  ijP  "? 
step :-«.  Steps  from  the  cloisters  into  the  ehorcn. 

Gra-da'-/ion,  89 :  «.    Regular  progress  ftom  ojh  * 
gree  to  another;  regular  ndvauoe  ***P^y J^it 
step  in  a  series ;  order ;  regular  process  orartu»^ 

GRAD'.L-.m  147,  12:  a.   ^rocetduxghy^^^ 
It  was  formeriy  used  substantively  as  J^^V 
order  of  steps ;  and  also  for  a  book  of  bymni  w  •• 
vices,  otherwise  called  a  Graik 


Fowtit: 


Tba  schviMS  eaUf*.  and  the  prtacJptos  to  wfaMi  tba  aumber.  wfw.  prtotds  tha  DJctloaaiy.  ^^     ^ 

SW-wlwj :  chiiZ-inan  :  pa-pt    \i« :  g»d :  j'SJ,  i.  e.  jtw,  55 :  a.  t»'v  *«•  «*^ 
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Grad'-n-fll-ly,  otL  To  degree.  [Untuoal;]  bjr  degrees. 

Grad'-u-al"-»-t3r,  84  :  «.  Regular  progregsion.  [Oba.] 

To  Gkai/'U-atb,  v.  a.  and  n.    Generally,  to  m^rk 

with  degreet;   apeeialW.  to  dUUnguuh  by  an  aca- 

dtmkul  degree  :-HMii.    To  proceed  regularly  i  to  be- 

coae  a  graduate;  to  take  a  degtee. 

Grad  »ti-ate,  t.  He  who  has  an  academical  degree. 
Grad^-iM^ter,  2, 38 :  «.  An  ioBtrument  for  dtriding 

alioeiato equal  parta. 
Grad  -u-ate-ship,  t.  The  gtate  of  a  graduate. 
Grad'-iiHi'^-/ioo,  89:    t.    Regular  progre«sion  by 

•aecenioo  of  degrees ;  the  conferring  of  degree*. 
GRAFFcrgrir,  155:  t.    (Compare  Grave.)    That 

which  is  cut  cr  dug.  a  ditch  or  moat. 

T*  Graft,  II:  v.  a,  and  n.  To  cat  a  tree  and  in- 
•ett  into  the  place  a  scion  or  br.mcli  of  another  tree; 
toinKrt  so  that  the  person  or  thing  shall  be  a  mem- 
brr  of  a  body  from  which  original  existence  and 
growth  were  not  derirml ;  to  join  so  as  to  receive  sup- 
port from  something;    mn.  To  practise  ioctsion. 

OjOBToldautliors  spell  this  word  To  Graff',  and  the 
dtnTfttives  correspoodently. 

Graft, «.  A  scion  inserted  in  another  tree. 

daF-lflr,  36  :  «.  One  who  graAs. 

GRAIL=grail,  t.  Small  particles  of  any  kind. — 
Sceslso  Gradoal  nnder  Grade. 

GRAlN=rgri\n,  t.  A  single  seed  of  com ;  com ; 
Iks  Med  of  any  fruit ;  «ny  miuute  particle,  particularly 
s  emnpunent  pmticle ;  aispotition  of  component  par- 
ticles; (see  lower ;)  any  thing  very  small ;  the  smallest 
deiwmination  of  weight;  in  the  plural,  tbe  husks  oi 
ttsU  afWr  brewing. 

Grain'-jf,  a.  Full  of  graina  or  kernels. 
Gre-niv'-o-roM,  120  :  a.  Eating  grain. 

Grao'-or-y,  (gr$n'-ar-i^  92)  «.  A  storehonse  for 
ssro. 

Gran  >ule, «.  a  small  particle,  a  grain. 

Gran'-a-lar,  a.  Resembling  grain  or  seed. 

Gran'-n.I^u,  120  :  a.  FuU  of  lltUe  grains. 

'oGran'-u-late,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  form  into  grains; 
to  break  into  grains ;  to  raise  into  small  aspeiities. 

GraD'.a.Ia"-/wn.  89 :  t.  The  act  of  forming  inlo 
jmins,  particularly  by  pouring  a  melted  substance 

"**w,  t.  The  direction  of  the  component  particles 
«  fibres  of  wood  or  other  substance ;  the  constitution 
or  a  ■ointance;  dye  or  stain  that  goes  through  the 
*»tHr»;  temper,  disposition*  heart ;  ibrm  with  regard 
to  roQghncM  or  smoothness. 

'•Grain,  v,  a.  To  yield  fruit;  [Obs.;]  to  paint  as 
Sndned. 

Grained,  114:  a.  Rough;  made  lest  smooth;  dyed 
>B  ^aiu;  painted  as  having  a  grain. 

GRALLIC-gril'-ITck,  a.  Stilted,  long-legged. 

^2^M=!grim,  t.  The  unity  of  the  French  system 
of  wei^jht,  nearly  equal  to  15*  grains  troy. 

GRAMERC.T,     era-mer'-c^.      105:      inUrJ. 

»«ny  thanks!  an  obsolete  expression  of  obligation. 
GRAMINEOUS,  gra-min'^-us,  120:  a.  Grassy. 
Gj«n^-'-nir"-o-roi«,  a.  Feeding  on  grass. 

^RAMMAR=grSm'-mflr,  34:  *.  The  elemental 
J»rts  oflramhig;  specially,  the  aH  or  science  of  using 
JJJ*  *«*^  a  view  to  their  several  functions  and  in- 
necilung  in  forming  them  into  seateuoes }  correctness 
•cwirding  to  the  rules  of  grammar;  a  book  of  cram- 
■jtiM'.  principles.  ** 

a •IwT^'*'*  '•  *  ™^*  ^  grammar :  Oranmar-tehool, 
"UMw  in  which  Innguages  are  grammatically  taught, 
^rtm-ma'-rt-rin,  90 :  t.  One  versed  in  grammar. 
^|]am-mat'-i-cal,  a.    Belonging  to  or  taught  by 

Grain-mat'-Hi:a1-!y,  ad.  According  to  grammar. 
^fain-mat'-i-ca»-Ur,  «.  A  verbal  pedant 
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7b  Gram-mat'-»-dfe,  (-cTze,  137)  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  act  the  grammarian : — act.  To  make  grammatical. 
Gram'-ma-tistjf.  A  grammaticaster. 
GRAMPLE,  gram'-pl,  101 :  t .  A  crab  fish. 

GRAMPUS— gram'-pus,  «.  A  fish  of  the  whale 
kind. 

G  R A  N  A  RY.— See  under  Grain. 

GRANDssgr&nd,  a.  Great  in  some  figurative  sense ; 
high  in  power;  illustrious;  splendid;  magnificent; 
noble,  couoeivod  wiih  dignity  ;  principal,  chief;  com- 
prehcuMve  in  relationship.  (See  lower. j 

Grand'-ly,  ad.  Loftily,  splendidly. 

Grand'-ness,  Gran'-di-tjf,  #.  Grandeur.  [Unusual.] 

Grand'-eur,  (-yur,  146,  147)  s.  Greatness  ;  in  a 
figurative  sense,  the  quality  or  combination  of  qua- 
lities, by  which  a  feeling  or  sentiment  of  greatness  is 
conveyed;  splendor  of  appearance  ;  elevation  of 
thought.  ^ 

Gran-dee',  t.  A  nobleman,  particularly  of  Spain. 
Gran-de'-vous,  120  :  a.  Of  great  age. 
Gran-dev'-i-ty,  92,  105:  «.  Great  age. 
Gran-dif'-ic,  88  :  a.  Making  great. 
Gran-dil'-o-y«oM8,     (-kwus,  76,   145,  120)    a. 

Using  lofty  words :  hence,  Orandit-oquencet  big,  k)fty 

language. 

GuAND,  compounded  withybfArr,  $on,  &c.  implies  the 
comprehension  of  a  link  or  {generation  beyond  that 
ftt>m  which  the  relationship  is  primarily  nuraod ;  as 
Oritn'dam,  (the  dam  or  mother  of  onf's  lather  or 
mother; ludicrously,  Oravf-nam,  andOrun'nyi)  Grand'' 
e/iiid,  (a  child  of  one's  child;)  Oran^-dnughtir,  Grand'- 
father, Grnnd^-mother,  Orandf-atm,  and  Orand'tirr. 

GRANGE,  graxnge.  111:  #.  A  Ihrm ;  a  lone 
house  with  farming  buildings;  a  granary. 

GRANITE.  griu'-Tt,  105:  t.  A  stone  or  rock 
composed  of  crystalline  grains  of  various  stones. 

Gra-nit'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 
granit«*. 

GRANIVOROUS.— See  under  Grain. 

GRAN  NAM. — See  the  compounds  under  Grand. 

7b  GRANT=grSnt,  11:  v,  a.    To  admit  as  truo 

what  is  not  yet  proved  ;  to  give,  to  bestow,  to  traM-.(^A 
Grant,  #.    The  act  of  granting;  the  thing  granted ; 

in  law,  a  conveyance  iu  writing;  a  concession. 
Granr-er,  t.  He  who  grants  in  a  general  sense. 
Grant'-a-blf,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  granted. 
Gran-tee',  *.  The  person  to  whom  a  grant  is  made. 
Gran-tor',  177  :  *.  He  who  granU  in  a  legal  sen  so. 

GRANULAR,  To  GRANULATE,  &c.-See 
under  Grain. 

GRAPE=grapt,  #.  The  ttnit  of  the  vine  growing 
in  clusters.  Orape-»hot  is  shot  in  clusters  conllned  by 
bags. 

Grape'-le88,  a.  Wanting  the  flavour  of  (he  grape. 
Gra  -per-y,  «.  A  place  where  grapes  are  reared. 
Gra'-py,  a.  Like  grapes  ;  made  of  grapes. 

GRAPHIC,  grSr-ick,  163:  a.  Pertaining  to 
writing  or  delineation.     Oraph'ical  is  less  used. 

Gra;>A'-i-C«l-Iy,<M^  With  good  delineation. 

Guaph'-ite,  s.  Carburet  of  iron,  or  black  lead. 

GRAPNEU— See  in  the  ensuing  chkss. 

To  GRAPPLE,  grSp'-pl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  it.  To 
fasten,  to  fix;  [Obs.; J  to  seize  by  the  hands  or  bv 
hooks:— aeu.  To  contend  in  close  fight  as  wrestlers.  * 

Grap'-ple-,  t.  A  seising;  c1om»  hug,  close  fight  j  a 
hook  or  iron  instrument  used  in  naval  combats. 

Grap'-pl^ment,  *.  Close  fight.  [Spenser.] 

Grap'-nel,  t.  A  small  anchor  ;  a  grapple. 

7b  GRASPsgr^p,  U  :  v,  a,  and  n.  To  seite  bv 
clasping  the  fingers  or  arms,  to  gripe  :--»eir.  To  catch. 

Grasp,  *.  Gripe,  seizure  ;  hold  ;  power  of  seiiure. 

Graap'-tff,  36  :  t.  One  who  grasps. 


Th«  sign  =  U  uted  after  modes  of  •pelling  that  hare  no  irrvgularitj  of  tound. 

^^^w«Jw/#;  mTsh-un,  •.  e.  mistion,  165  :  viih-un,  1. 1.  vi$ion,  165 :  ttTn,  166 :  thin,  166. 
^^^  S  2 


GRA 

GRASS^sgrass,  11  :  «.    Popularly.  Uio  herbage  of 

the  fieltla ;  comprehensively,  luay  plant  having  ■imple 

leaves,  aha»ky  calj'X,  aud  the  teeds  tingle. 
To  Grass,  v,  o.  and  if.   To  cover  with,  or  breed 

grass. 
Gras'-sy,  a.  Coveied  witfa  or  r«semUiiig  gi«M. 
Gras'-sv-ness,  «.  The  etato  of  being  grassy. 
Grass'-lesSy  a.  Destitute  of  gross. 
Grass'-hop-peri  «.  A  small  Insect. 
Grass^-plot,  t.  A  level  green  spot 
O::?*  Other  compounds    are  Gnu^-gretnt  Ortus'-growu, 

Orai^'tetch,  See 
7b  Ghazs,  v.  a,  and  «.   To  feed  or  snpply  vith 

Krass{  to  feed  on  as  applied  to  grass;  te  tend  on 

grazing  cattle  ;^naL  To  eat  gross ;   to  supply  with 

grnss. 
Gra'-zrr,  36  :  t.  That  which  feeds  on  gmss. 
Gra'-zier,    (gra'-zhVr,  147)  t.    One   that  feeds 

cattle ;  a  farmer  that  chiefly  deals  in  cattle. 
GRAT£=7grat<,   s.  A  partition  of  bars  with  small 

interstices;  the  range  of  bars  within  which  fires  ore 

made. 
Gra'-tinf^.  «.  The  bars  of  a  grate. 
To  GRATEa=gratt,  r.  a.  and  «.  To  rub  or  wear 

by  the  attrition  of  a  rough  body ;  to  f^t  or  oSend  by 

something  harsh :— seu.   To  rub  so  as  to  injure  or 

offend ;  to  make  n  harsh  noise. 
Gra'-tf  r,  36  :  «.  A  kind  of  file. 
Gra'-ting-ly,  ad.  Harshly,  offensively. 
GRATEFUL,   gratc'-ffi&l,    117:    a,    (Compart 

Grace,  &c.)   That  is  received  with  pleasure^  accept* 

able,  delightful :   This  is  the  primary,  but  less  usual 

sense. — See  lower. 
Grate'-fi/l-ly,  ad.  Pleasingly. — See  also  lower. 
Grate'-fari-oesB,«.  Gratitude,  [Obs]  pleasantness. 

n  Grat'-i-fy.  rgrtlt'4-fy,  92,  6)  v.  a.  To  ghre 
pleasure ;  to  please  by  oompliancu ;  to  humour  ;  to 
requite. 

Grat'-i-ii-«rf  f.  One  who  pleases  or  delights. 

Grat'-i-fi-ca''-/ioD,  t.  Act  of  pleasing  ;  that  which 
pleases. 

GRATK/oytTT.,  a.    Having  a  doe  sense  uf  benefits. 

Grate'-fi/l-Iy,  ad.  With  gratitude. — See  also  above. 

Grat'-i-tude,  «.    Gratefulness,  [Obs.,]  thankfulness. 

Gra'>tis»  ad.    For  nothing;  without  a  return. 

Gra-tu'-i-ty,  98,  105:  J.    A  gift,  a  present. 

Gra-tu'-i-tOMS,  120  :  a.  Voluntary ;  given  or  asserted 
without  ground,  cause,  or  proot 

Gra-tu'-i-tOMS-ly,  ad.  Without  claim ;  without  proof. 

To  GRAy-u-LATB,  r.  a.    To  congratulate. 

G rat''-u*la'-tor-y»  a.    Expressing  joy. 

Grat'-u-la"-/ion,  89 :  t.    Salutation  of  joy. 

To  GRAY  Engrave,  r.  a.  To  dig;  to  entomb.  [Obs.] 

Grave,  t.  A  pit  Ibr  a  dead  body ;  a  sepulchre ;  figu- 
mtively,  death,  desirucluMi.  It  is  often  compoondftd, 
as  Gravt/ 'Clothes,  Oravef-digger^  Grav^'Stune. 

Grave'-lcss,  a.    Wanting  a  tomb. 

To  Grave,  v.  a,  and  n.  (pari.  Gra'-ven,  114) 
To  carve  on  a  hard  subsfanco,  to  engrave:  to  scrape 
and  clean  the  seams  or  hollows  of;  to  impress  deeply : 
— aen.  To  practise  cngrating. 

GraZ-Vfr,  36 :  t.    An  engraver;  an  engraver's  tool. 

Gra'-ving,  a.    Carved  work ;  Impression. 

GRAVE=irgrave,  a.  Originally,  heavy;  hence, 
weighty  in  a  flgnrotive  sense;  and  hence  its  appro- 
priated English  meaning,  solemn,  serious,  not  gay,  not 
trifling;  applied  to  accent  or  tone,  not  acute,  de- 
pres^eo.  low. 

Grave'-ly,  ad.    Soksmly,  seriously;  without  show. 

Grave'-oess,  »,    Seriousness,  solemnity. 

GravW-ty,  (grJtv'-^^^  92)  s.  Seriousness. — See 

lower. 
Gr^-ve'-o-lbnt,  «.   powerful  of  smell. 


GiiAv'-iD,  «u    Heavy  ftom  pregnancy. 
Grav"-t-ds^ .ted,  a.    Heavy  or  gieat  vKli  you^ 
Grav'-i-da"-/<on»  89 :  «.   State  of  ptegasDoy. 
Gra-vid'-i-ty,  84*  92:  »4    Prcfnaney. 
GRAv'-f-TK,  «.    Weight;  tendency  le  Ibe  enkc: 

weight  in  a  igurative  Bense.--4ee  next  to  Grsvneti 

above. 

To  Grav'-i-tate,  v.  n,    TV>  tend  to  the  centre. 
Grav'-t-ta''-/ion,  89 :  t.    The  force  by  which  bsdiis 

tend  to  some  centre. 
GRAVEL=griiv'-^Ii  «.  Hard  sand;  sandy  outisr 

concreted  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 
To  Grav'-el,  v.  «.  To  cover  with  gravel ;  tosfick  u 

in  the  sand ;  hence,  io  embarrass,  to  puule. 
Grav'-el-ly,a.  Abounding  with  gravel. 
GRAVEOLENT,  GRAVITY,  GRAVID,  ic- 

See  under  Grave. 

GRAVY,  gra'-v^,  105:  t.  The  jolce  of  mMt  not 
too  mnch  dried  by  cooking;  any  saece  nsed  fur  ^vv. 

GRAYesgri^,  a.  and  «.  White  with  a  mlztare  of 
black;  hoary;  dusky:— s.  A  gray  colour;  sn  sbiumI 
of  a  nay  or  grayish  colonr,  as  a  horse,  s  badger,  teil 
a  kind  of  salmon.  It  Is  often  compounded,  ss  On^'- 
beard,  (an  old  man ;)  Onm^-Jfy,  (the  tnuopet-fly.)  &e. 

GraZ-ish,  a.    Somewhat  gray. 

Gray'^nesSj  t.    The  quality  of  being  gray. 

GrayMing, «.    The  umber,  a  fish. 

To  GRAZEssgraze,  v.  a,  and  «.  To  touch  or 
slightly  rub  the  surface  in  passing.  See  slso  anJrt 
Grass. 

GRAZER,  GRAZIER.— See  under  Cms. 

GRE.'\SE=r-gretce,  189:  t.  Animal  fat  io  s  nfi 
stats ;  nnotuous  matter  of  any  kind ;  the  f^  sstM 
of  land  animals  as  distinguished  fh»D  oil}  a  sssUvg 
in  a  horse's  leg*. 

To  Grease,  (greez,  137)  o.  a.  To  smesr  vitK 
grease;  by  a  vulgar  figure,  to  connpt  with  pteseoti. 

Grea'-#y,  (-zi^j)  a.  Oily,  fiit;  slippery;  gross. 

Grea'-«i-ly,  ad.    With  grease,  or  as  with  grease. 

Grea'-it-ness,  t.   The  state  of  being  greasy;  otiiceia. 

GREAT,  grate,  100:  a.  and  s,  (Compare  Gisod 
and  Gross.)  Large  in  bulk  or  number;  pregvaol: 
large  in  a  fliparative  sense,  as  high  in  degree  «• 
portant;  distinguished;  chief;  awful;  tskvani 
noble;  high-minded;  sublime;  proud;  veryratlBate; 
distant  by  one  more  gcneratioo,  as  a  great  gnoa- 
lather,  or  great  grandson:— t.  The  whole,  tbegms, 
the  lump. 

Grffot'-ly,   105:    ad.    In    a    great   degree;  vHfa 

'    greatness^ 

GfenV-ness,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  beisg  finRt 
in  a  literal,  or  in  a  figurative  sense. 

To  Gr«it'-fn,  1 14 :  v.  a,  and  u.  To  enVirgs-  [0^ 

S^  Among  the  compounds  are  OreatbelUed,  (tecsuof  0 
and  Orekt-heartei,  (high  spirited,  undejected.) 

G  R  E A  V  E=gre ve,  $.    A  grove ;  a  groove.  [ObsJ 
GREAVES,  greivz,  143:  «.  pi.   Armour  tor  tb« 

GRECIAN,  GREaSM,  &c.— See  under  Oieet 
GREE— grec,  «.    Good  wOL  [Spenser.] 
GREE^gree,  «.    A  step.  [Obs.]  Instead  of  Grm^ 
the  proper  plural,  Greece,  Grice,  and  (?ri«,  oftsa  e«tr. 

GREED«gre<d, «.   Greediness.  [Obs-l 
Grecd'-y,  10.i :  a.  Rovenons,  vorscious.  very  t».^' 
Greed^-t-ly,  ad*    Wiih  greetUness,  vor^toi^i:^'^ 
G  reed'-t-nesi, «.    Eagemeas  of  appetite  or  desiie> 
GRE£K«greek,  a.  and  r.    Bsleikgint  or  t^«K 
to  Greece:—!.  Anatl^'e,oethelang«afSofCn«*. 

Greek'-ish,  a.   Gcscianr  [Shaks.} 
Greek'-ltng,  c^    A  be^nner  in  Greek. 
Gua'-CMN,  (-sh'an,  147)  «»  and  $,  rsusblspi* 

Greece :--«.  A  Greeks  one  vened  In  Am  Greek  !»* 

guage. 


Tli«  •cb«ine«  eotire,  9mA  ibs  principlw  Io  whlA  ihs  nimbtrsisCii^  prscecU  the  Bklisiiary. 

Fowths  gaUf-wift:  chai/-roaa;  p4-pi':  ijuj;  g&d:  j'5^i,f,jfe»,  5>;  o,;|,  i,  Ac*  iMrfe,  17I« 
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^idukirihiidei 


HI.  nrixrt  j.X  rfn. 

hH;  iKHC,  pull. 

d;  SEW,  rmki-j. 

«  pUl.    la  Iha  plui4l. 


^ 


TIh  ■iiulily  atlKuic  fnen  lilcnllji 


C.in'.HO 

Giiux'-iirjiui,  14 
GiUh'-aDoi>,lIg. 


(>  banJ  ^°<ljlt^"|;" 


•IfM  la  Ok  \rtloam  0  oitrt/tlM.  a>«aWi"(u 
IBMaiipliH  lalbeotlgiailailaiirerxlalh.  aulol 

"■BmoflherDj,!  haiiubDld  :  Iha  nmn  ulilefi  tokil 

r<GHEET^gri<t,  t>.a.  andH.  To  tddm.  .lih 
IWwNhHrMiddmialmKUnf;  Id  coofnlnUUi 

mnced  lika  Uiii,  U  •oau linH  >Uo  iihUciI  lilu  11. 
Gftrf.f  r,  36 :  ».    One  wtu  gm4i. 
finnf-'ing,  I,    54laUKoui  conrnliilBlkia. 
CHEEZE.-s«Gr«. 

CBEPnEH.  grSF-fi-CT,  105;  ..   A  «gWm. 
CRECAL^gre'-f^al,  ».    Parulslnf  u  ■  Buck. 
Ct-gl'-Ti-ww,  120:  o.    Going  In  Bock.. 
Crt-g»'-ri-o.».ljr,  aJ.    In  n  lock  «  eompuy. 
t.ie-gt'.ri-MH-DeM,  »,    Th*  qulUy  of  beiog  p». 

Gle-j»'-rMn,  n.    OnJJnuy.  grUu  cdoibob  ton. 

GREGORIAN,  Brl-gSri'^OD,  47,  105  :  o.  An 
TMimpBlWtollii;  kl)]<  or  icciIkiiI  oT  compuling 
"•rfctaliblmlby  Gregory XII [.in  law 

CREMIAL,  gip-m^dl,  a.    Bilonging  lo ibo  Up. 

GIlENAl>E=gr^Did>',  >.   a  bill  aim  viih  ih« 

Grty-j-c/ra",  Me.r'.'lOS)"-'*"  li  r«il^i„; 

GBETitrrol""''"'''  ^ "'""'  *"■""•■ 

CHEVHOU>D=griV-hownd,  100:  ,,    a  ull 

■rfldot  Uul  cliBHi  la  Ilglit. 
»mi  linot  ■  Eampunnd  oT  Out,  Ilia  nlonr;  which 
^•■iiiUBlan. 

GHICEL-l<«GR..^arf«. 
r>GR|OE-.KTid<,e,a.    Ta  cu  lunMy. 
CRIDELlN-grld'-i.lIn,  «.  and  ..    uu»aj, 
_■"'  •'"'  •  pmpt*  h»  u  Bu:-<.  A  parplhh  cokHir. 

CHIEF,  gretf,  103 :  ,.   &,™w,  „p„ ;  h™. 
^Hrfihol,  a.    PicnMwillinHf'  (Slxki.] 
l^"""'  '8'"T^  189)  «.  a.  and  -.    To  .mirt. 


ifely  «l. 


aiJ.    HldHU  0 


Grifv'-«™-l,,«i    1.  .  grinou  «oa«r. 
GriFv''On-D«i,  *.    Borrow,  pnin,  ciiluUj. 
GHlFTON^Rrir-fSB,    18:  ..    A   UM   ■ 

grnrntnl  belwRO  Iha  ci|lii  ud  llw  Uon.    It   ii 

ipelled  Orijn. 
GBIG-arig.i.   A. 
roGBir.L=grIH,  t 

GRlM^grTm,  a.    F- 

Orim-fMed.  Qrim-t 

TUrthfj.  "' 
Grim'-um,  (.  Prlgktrulnm  ot  vlugo. 
Gtu-MjICe',  r.  DiiEortioa  or  Ikco ;  afltc 
GRIMALKIN,  grj'inai'-km,*.  Au 
GRIME<=^Tni<,  t.  Dirt  deeply  iailni 
Td  Grime,  r.  a.  To  lulJy  dec)i]y,  le  di 
Gri'-my,  105;  a.  Poll  of  grime. 
To  GRlN=t;rm,  v.  «,  (Some  of  oui 

giUiFr  oud  wiilidnw  Ihe  lipi  <s  »gi 

■Dgulili. 
Grin.t.   Tho  net  or  grinning. 
Griii'-Drr,  36:  a.    Ono  that  grioi. 
GriD'-DiDg-ly,  a</.    Wiih  ■  gna. 
GRlNr^grlo,  f.    A  limp,  a  gin.  [Job  1 
TS>  GRIND,  gnnid,  1"' 


IGro 

grJDding.  to  J 


31:     ' 


J,  31: 


;o  iharpeu  by  robbinif 


GRIP=grTp,..  Aditth.  ToGn>,  tod™in.[ 

GRIP.-SeeinD.o.n.niogelu.. 

TV)  GRlPE=gr;|K.  v.  n.  and  h.  To  bold  wli 
X  ^nclied  *b)  lite  eoUc  i  to  ulili  oi  i 
rup :  Ktueeie ;  oppiroIoB :  In  Ihr  p 

■  griping  pnin. 

G[ip'-p]f,'mTr    '""''" 
Crip'-pJ«-ne«»,  i.    „ 
GRIS,  gretct,  104:  i 
Gk/i-ah'-beh,  ».    Ambergcii.  [MUiob.] 
GH^SHTrE',  {gii-tee, IVt.l  170)  .,    UumUj.  a 
womin  dnwd  la  jraf/.  Oitx  ia,  in  luntly  atuC  > 

°^';wf'*,fT'^"S'''!;'i  "!>■■''■  '•^ 

of  l)ie  Alpi  in  Kal)',  BO  luaad  noulhouprEl  oflheir 
Grii'-ii^  101 :  t.    CriT.  [Sh.ka.J 
Ghi'.zl«t,1M:  «.    Mlnglrdwlih.„ 
Gni'-ily,  lOS:  a.    Somawlui  g,... 

Gri  ■'•■!»,  I.  Tho  TerUbiB  Of  ■  hag. 
CniSETTE,  &c-See  nndei  GriT 
GRI8[,Y,grI»'.|^  158:  a.    Hideou 


.   [Shakl] 


iS:  Tizh-Gn,  I'.r,  vii^ir,  165:  (Aln,  Ie6:  tbfn,  166, 


GRO 


ORU 


GRTST=(^rTat,  jt.   Com  to  b^  ground  ;  supply,  pro. 

viskw.  Ori't  to  the  mill,  is  profit,  ^ain. 
GuiT,  4.    Th«  conrso   p<(rt    of  mciil,   fbnnerly  rallMl 

Orouf ;  oats  hullcil  or  coarsely  Krounil.  in  which  s«u<e 

it  is  mostly  writu-n  Oront$.  thou(;h  still  pruDouneed 

Grits;  »aud.  rough  hard  pairticles;  tandsluue. 
Grit'-ty,  a.    Coosisting  ufor  haviug  grits;  sandy. 
Gntf-U-neaM^  t»    The  quality  of  being  gritty. 
GuouTS,  31 :  r  pi,  Tb«  grounds  or  sediment  of  liquor. 

GRIZELIN=gri2'-i-ITn,  a.   (Same  as  GridcUn.) 

GRlZZr.E,  &c.— See  nnder  Gris. 

To  GROAN^jjroan,  v,  n.  To  breathe  with  a  deep 

murmuring  sound  as  in  pain ;  to  bo  afllicted. 
Gruan,  «.     Act  of  groaning ;  suuud  as  of  groaning. 
Groan -ftfl,  117:  a.     8ad,  a^'oniting.   [Spenser,] 

Gruao'-in(^,  f.    Lamentation;  deep  crying  as  from 

Siio. 
OAT,  If  rJvjt,   126 :   t.    Four-pence.  lltcraUy  a 
Orrai,  because  the  penny  uas  previously  the  largest 
silvrr  coin:  the  coin  \i  uot  now  current. — For  Groats 
•oe  Grit. 

GROCER=pro'-c<T,  #.  Liiei^ly.  a  dealer  by  the 
gross;  appropriately,  a  dealer  in  tea,  sugar,  ruisins, 
ami  spires. 

Grt)'-cer-y,  *.    Grocers*  ware. 

GKOG=gr6g,  #.  Mixture  of  spirit  and  water,  most 
frequently  without  su^ar. — See  GMgraoL 

Groj('-/7y,  {^\l"^  77)  a.    Tipsy.  [ViOgar.] 

GROGRAM=>gr6t^-rrtm,    *.    Stuff  woven  with 

hirge  woof  and  ruuj^h  pile,  also  spelled  Orogeram  and 

Orogmn.  The  w<>rd  Orua  is  said  to  have  been  named 

from  admiral  Vernon,  wno  wore  a  gtogram  coat 
GROlN=groin,29 :  «.  The  depression  between  the 

belly  and  thigh:  the  hollow  intersection  of  vaults 

crossini;  each  other. 

GROI N  =?|?roin,  29 :  j.  The  snout  of  a  bog.  [Chaucer.] 
To  Groin  or  O'oan,  ancimtly  siguided  to  grunt. 

GROM  WELL«groin'-wel,  #.    Gromill.  a  plant 

GROOM=groom,  #.  Originally,  a  roan  ;  (see  Ooom 

and  Gom  ;)  hence  a  servant  man ;  a  Ixiy ;  hence,  tlie 

present  u»ual  mraniug.  a  sta ble- servant ;  it  is  al»o 

used  for  bridegroom.  (S^'e  the  word.) 

GROOV  E=:prOBv,  189:  #.    A  narrow  cliannel  or 

long  hollow  cut  with  a  tool ;  a  hollow  in  mines. 
To  Gr(M»ve,  V.  a.    To  cut  into  a  groore. 
To  GROPE=grop<,  t».  is.  and  a.    To  frel  us  in 

the  dark:-><iot.'To  search  as  in  the  dark;  to  feel  while 
in  darkness. 

Gro -p^Pf  36:  t»    One  who  gro)>es. 

GROSS,  gioci,  116:  a.  and  #.  Thick,  bulky; 
taking  In  the  whole,  not  neat;  whole;  coarse,  nut 
delicate;  coarse  in  mind,  stupid,  dull;  indelicate,  ob- 
scene :--x.  The  maiu  mass  or  body,  the  bulk ;  the 
chief  part;  the  number  of  twelve  doxeu;  a  large 
quantity. 

Gross'- ly,  105  :  nd.    In  a  gross  manner. 

Gross'- nesj*.  *.    State  or  quality  of  being  gross. 

do  Among  the  compounds  are  Orta/'beak,  (a  bird,)  and 
Grost'  he'id'-d,  (stupid  ) 

GROSSULAR-BsgrSs'-sA-lar,  a.  Like  a  goose- 
b.rrv. 

GR0T=^gr5t,  «.  An  ornamental  cave,  or  place  re- 
sembling a  cave,  for  eoolness  and  pleasure. 

Grot'''to.  f.    A  grot  Old  authors  also  nse  Grot  fa, 

GROTESQUE,  gri-t^sk',  76:  t.  and  a.  The 
wliimsical  aud  wild  in  the  graphic  arts ;  a  wild  fanciful 
composition  iu  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture, 
such  as  ornamented  the  rnittot  or  crypts  of  the  ancient 
Komans:— ad/.  Wildly  formed,  whimsical,  odd,  ex- 
travagant. 

Gro-te«</we'-ly,  ad.    In  a  grotesqtte  manner. 

GROUND— See  To  Grind. 

GROUNDx=prownd«  31  :  #.  The  surftce  ofland ; 
the  earth ;  latid ;  legion :  land  occupied,  estate ;  bottom 

The  •chemrs  enthe,  and  tlM  priactpfts  to  wbMi  the  D«ttib«rs  refrr,  pnmiltu  tan  DMIoBary. 

Fowei$ :  riti'-wA;^ :  chSp'-mSn  r  pij-p4' :  lln :  g(S6d  :  f  65,  •*.  t.jtw,  65 :  o,  c>  i»  &c;  •••'^  '^'• 
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of  a  depth ;  that  on  whkh  somethingis  raised.  tttsttUr 
ur  figuratit  ely ;  that  on  which  sonethinf  is  tmoMctea. 
Tu  gain  ground,  b  to  get  nearer,  to  sdvanee:  tke 
stratum ofpaint  on  which  tlefiigasareeseeated;beB6^ 
a  lull ;  in  the  plural  number,  tha  lees  oc  sedimsats  ot 
li(|Uors. 

To  GrouDd,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  lay  or  set  oo  the 
ground :  to  fix  as  on  a  foundation ;  to  settle  in  Int 
principles : — nea.  To  strike  the  bottom  and  n^aaiu  iied. 

Gruun'-ded-lyi  ac^    Firmly.  GrM«rrf/jf  is  obs. 

Ground'-le»s,  a.    Wanting  ground  or  reason. 

Ground'-lcss-ljr,  ad.  Without  reason,  without  esoM. 

GroundMess-nesSy  «.    Want  of  Just  eanse. 

GitOLNu'-i.iNO,  »,  A  fish  that  keeps  at  the  bottaia; 
one  that,  in  Shakspeare's  lime,  nas  accustonud  le 
take  his  btand  on  the  ground  of  the  theatre,  tbeo  tbe 
lowest  place  in  price  as  in  situation. 

Grouni/-sbi.,  «.  A  timber  next  the  groand :  a  pkst 
GROUNiy-woitK.  141  :    ».    The  work  which  turn 

the  (bundatkm  of  any  thing,  literally  or  figurativelf. 
t^  The  other  compounds  are  Qrouna'-ath,  Qrwnd-t'ri 
Grounds-nut,  Gromnd^-onk ,  Grounds-pine,  (pUoUi) 
Orountt-bait,  (thrown  to  the  bottom  to  attrsct  t*b  Is 
the  place ;)  GrouM^-^fioyr,  (properly  that  at  the  haic. 
but  usually  tliat  which  is  even*  «ith  the  rxtcrinc 
grountl;)  GroundS-plttre,  (a  frameoftiml»erinbuiIdiin 
which  lies  on  or  near  the  ground ;)  Orouui'-Dlot,  (tbe 
ground  of  a  building;  also,  the  ichoograpby ;;  Grvta/- 
reaf.  (rent  paid  to  the  ground  landlord;)  Grwuti- 
tackle,  (the  ropes,  fcc,  belonging  to  anchors,)  Ice 

GROUP,  gr55p,  125  :  «.  An  assemblage  idt^wm 
with  such  relation  to  each  other  as  produces  anity  o( 
effect;  a  crowd,  a clustf r. 

To  Groi#p,  V.  a.    To  form  Into  groups. 

Grotip'-ing,  «.  The  art  of  composing  or  onibiiuBl 
objects  with  a  view  to  pictorial  effect 

GROUSE=growc<,  «.     Red  and  black  heathftne. 

G  I<OUT=growt,  t.    Wort,  sw^et  liquor.— See  sho 

Grit 
GROUTNOL=growt'-noI,*.  A  blockhead.  [OW; 

GROVE=grove,  *.  An  avenue  of  trees;  a  wasdrf 
small  »iw ;  something  resembling  a  grove. 

To  GROVEL,  grov'-vl,  1 14  :  t?.  n.  To  creep  oi 
the  earth  or  with  the  face  to  the  ground ;  tolie  pwMi 
to  l>e  low  or  mean ;  to  live  without  digoiiy. 

Grov'-el-Ier,  194:  «.  One  wU>  grovels:  aa  sltjeet 
wretch. 

Grov'-fl-ling.  a.  Mean;  without  dignity. 

7oGROW,  gro,  125: 

1  Grew, 

Grown,  ^ 
creas'e  itVsiie ;  io  take  a  form  while  inrreasingi  to 
vegetate;  to  advance  townrd  maturity;  toinii'rov«;  ^ 
proceed ;  to  extend  j  to  become :  To  grow  a  ftf^'  •* 
to  cause  it  to  grow. 

GroU''-«r,  s.   An  increaser:  a  eonsiderablt  fiuvsr. 

Growth,  (groart)  *.  Vegetation;  incresse ;  prodact 

To  GRO\VL=growl,  31  :  r.  n  and  a.  To  nunwr 
like  an  ungr}*  cur: — aea.  To  express  by  j«)wliB|. 

Growl,  9,    A  deep  snarl  as  of  a  cur. 

GROWTH.— See  under  To  Grow. 

To  GRUB=grub,  v.  n.  and  o.  To  bs  os«pif* 
in  digKing;  to  be  ocoupied  meanly  f—aet  To  *»> 
mostly  followed  by  up;  to  root  out  of  the  groaod. 

Grub,  *.  A  small  worm  that  eaU  ho\fl  »  ^^^ 
cant,  that  which  the  teeth  grub  or  dig,— ftwd. 

GrulZ-bf  r,  t,  lie  who  grubs  ;  one  in  low  employ"*"^ 
To  Grub'-blj;,  v.  n.    To  grope;  U  is  the  verb  ^ 

Grabble  corrupted  into  ita  present  alliance  by  tke*** 

nity  of  the  acts. 
Grl'b'-strbkt,    «.    A  street    near    MoorfcWi  » 

London,  the  accredited  abode  of  scrilihlflr*  *»  "J 

press;  (it  is  now  called  Miltousueet ;) hence,  saj 

i>ean  literary  production. 


OW,  gro,  125 :  j  r.  n.  To  be  io  s  condi- 
ff  gr'CS,  109  :  >  tion  of  pawing  from  <>« 
r,  groan,  125:      J  state   to   another;  is  »• 


GUA 

To  GRUDGE-sfp-udfi^  r.  a.  and  n.  To  munaar 
inwardly  at  to  >e«  with  enry  and  discontent;  to  jjive 
or  taktf  QDwillinicly  :—neu.  To  murmur ;  to  be  unwilliog ; 
to  b^  enrions:  in  otMoIet«  and  lew  proper  lensoi,  to 
frier*!  to  wish  la  tcvret. 

Grudge^  a.  Old  quarrel ;  anwillingnett  to  benefit ; 
n\y:  in  old  aatbors,  remorse;  the  feeling  whfeh  nre- 
oe^  liloest. 

Gfod'-grr,  36 :  #.    One  that  grudges. 
GrutK-jfing,*.  EnTj.  reluctance ;  symptom  of  dtiease. 
Grud'-gin^'-ljr,  ad.    Unwillingly ;  reluclanUy. 

GRIDGEONS,  grudgt'-onz,  143:  «.  pL    The 

course  meal  that  remains  after  sifting.  [B.  8t  PI.] 
GRUEL,  gr65'-«l,  109,   14:  *.    Food  made  by 

boiling  some  farinaceoos  matt-r  !n  water. 
GRUFF=gruf,  fl.    Soar  or  sarly  of  aspect ;  harsh 

in  nanorrs ;  harsh  or  rough  in  sound. 
GmlfHy,  ad,    RoQghly.  sternly. 
GrafT-Dess, «.    Ruggedness.  harshness. 
GRUM=grum,  a.   (Compare  Grim.)  Sour,  surly. 
Gtum'-Iy.  ari.    Sullcnlv.  morosely. 
Ti GRUMBLE,  griim'-bl,  101 :  v.  n.  Tomnrmur 

with  rtiseontent,  to  giowl ;  to  make  a  bourse  rattle. 
Gn»m'-bl«,  $,    One  that  grumbles ;  a  murmurer. 
Gniin'-bling,  f.    A  murmuring  from  discontent. 
Graro'-bling-Iy,  ad.    With  grumbling  or  complaint 
GRUME,  gruSm,  109:  «.    A  thick  Tiscid  consis- 

teoeBefafluid;  a  clot  as  of  blood. 
GfiZ-moira,  120;  II.    Thick,  clotted. 
Gn/-tnovt-Dea^  #.    Thiekness  fh>m  coagulation. 
GRUN8EL«gruD^-slll,  14  :  #.    Groundsel. 
To  GRUNT=grunt,  ».  n.    To  murmur  as  a  hog. 
Grant,  $.   The  noise  of  a  hog. 
Grant'-er,  *.    One  that  grunte ;  also,  a  kind  of  fish. 
Grunt'-ing,  t.    The  guttural  sound  of  swine.  &c. 
Grai»t'.|ing,  #.    a  young  hog. 
fs  Gran'-tle-,  101  i  v.n.    To  grunt  [LltUe  used.] 

T»GRUTCli=grutch,  v.  n.    To  grudge.   [Obs. 

ornl] 

GRY=gry,  *.    The  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

GRYPHON,  grtr-OD,  ir,3  :  #.    The  griffon. 

GIAIACUM.  gwa'-yd-cum,  145,  Uti:  #.  A  me- 
waal  wood  brought  Crom  America. 

GUARANTEE,  gar'-an-tecM21:  #.  (See  the 
■^elass.)  One  that  nnderttkes  to  see  stlnulationji 
^tftaiMd. 

7i  Girar'-on-tee",  v.  a.  To  warrant ;  to  undertake 
thst  iiKrther  shall  perform  stipuUtious. 

""^*«D-ty,  105:  *.  An  engagement  to  secure 
»«  prrformance  of  articles. 

r»  GUARD,  g'ard,  121.  77.  33:  v.  a.  and  ». 
To  vo/cft  hit  the  purposes  of  defence  and  seeuritv  ;  to 
Pj*»pt:  to  nreserve  by  caution;  to  proxide  axainirt 
JVetions;  in  old  authors,  to  m.ike  a  f,'arment  ttrung 
»y  wntmenul  borders ;  but  in  this  senw  tlie  word  in 
P*ra«p«aoorniptioa  ofyird.-— ne«.  To  be  in  a  state 
«ouitfc)oorde«pne^. 

^fd,*.  Defene*:  that  which  defends;  lience,  a 
wjy  °'  »<7»  tl>*l  keep  watch;  part  of  the  hUl  of  a 
''wd;  caution  of  expression;  a  posture  in  fencing; 
ta  eU  aalhors.  border  of  a  garment 

^•wr-dige,  99 :  t.    State  of  wardship. 

J;»ai'-der,  36  :  #.    One  who  guards. 

Jf«iK-dcd-ly,  ad.    With  circumspection. 

HiL^""^  «•  Acting   as  guardian  ;    [Shaks.  :]  in 

wwdry.  reeardlng  or  having  the  lace,  as  an  animal. 

taroedtothcepectator. 
t'lurd'^an,  (-ran,  146, 147)  ».  and  «.  A  warden ; 

«J|who  has  the  care  of  a  minor :— a.  Performing  the 

w  of  a  protector  or  snperinlendan I. 
^«rd  ^D-ship,  «.  The  office  of  a  guardian. 
'^W-lesi,  a.  Without  defence. 


GUI 

Gi/ard'-thip, «.  Protection,  defence. 

GUAVA,  gwa'-va,  145:  t.  An  American  ftuit. 

GUBERNATION.  gA'-ber-na"-8hun,  89:  #. 
Government,  rule,  direction. 

Ga"-ber-na'-tive,  105:  a.  Governing,  ruling. 

GUDGEON=jrudge'-on,  18:  *.  A  small  fresh, 
water  fish  easily  caught ;  a  man  easily  f.oled :  To 
iwallow  a  gudgeon,  is,  in  old  phrase,  to  be  deceived 

GUELDER-ROSE.  guel'-drr-rAw,  *.  A  pUnt 

GUELF,  gwSIf,  145  :  #.  (See  Ghibelline.) 

GUERDON=g^^er'-don,t.  A  reward. 

To  Guer'-dun,  v,  a.  To  recompense.  [Shaks.] 

GueK-don-ieM,  a.  Unrewarded.  [Chancer] 

To  GUESS=g\\gM,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  conjecture  ;  ta 
judge  without  correct  principles  of  juiljjment;  td 
conjecture  rightly  .—act.  To  hit  upon  by  acciaent 

Guess, «.  Cunjecture :  decision  without  grounds. 

Gues-8^r,  «.  One  who  guesses;  a  cunjecturer. 

Gues'-sing-Iv.  ait.  By  way  of  conjecture. 

GUEST=;;\v^st,  *.  A  visitor;  oue  eutertaioed  in 
anitther**  ho'ise;  a  new  resident 

t?-  Among  ihe  compou'.ds  are  QHSuf-chnn.hfT.  fiutiV- 
n/e,  and  Ount'-wte.  (in  the  m.-iuner  of  a  gui'St.) 

To  GUGGLE.— See  To  Gurgle. 

To  GUlDE=gu'idt,  77  :  v.  a.  To  lead  or  direct  in 
away;  toinflueuce;  to  instruct;  to  regulate.  Spenser 
uses  To  Oift.  '^ 

Guide.*.  He  or  that  which  guides;  a  director. 
Gui'-d'-r,  *.  A  guide,  a  regulator. 
Gui'-dage,  99  :  #.  Reward  given  to  a  gnlde. 
Gui'-dance,  12:  *.  Direction,  government 
Guide'-Iess,  a.  Destitute  of  a  guide. 
Guidk'-post,  1 16  ;  ».  A  directing  or  hand  post 
Gui'-noN,  t,  A  standard.  [Obs.] 
GUlLD=frutld,  9.  A  society,  a  corporation. 
Guild'-a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  a  t/ui/'l  or  contribution. 
GuiLiZ-Bu,  9.  A  Dutch  coin  value  U.  97. 
GUlLE^gulle,  77'.  *.  Craft,  cunning,  duplicity. 
To  Guile,  V.  a.  To  disguise  cunningly.  [Obs.] 
Gui'-lrr,  36:  $,  A  deceiver.  [Spenser.] 
Guile'-'wl,  117:  a.  Wily,  artful,  treacheroui. 
Guile'-fttl-ly,  105:  ud.  With  guilo. 
GuileMi/l-new,  *.  Tricking  cimning. 
Guile'-less,  a.  Without  deceit  or  insidiouauett. 
GUIL[.EMOT=gMT/-l^m6t,  i.  a  waterlbwl. 
GUILLOTINE,  gll'-vA-tei.c".   [Fr.]  170:  i.  a 

dt-ca-  itntiug  machine:  Kence,  ToGuiUvtine,to  behe.id 

by  the  guillotine. 
GUlLT=rgnTlt,    9.  The  state  or  quality  of  having 

infringed  a  law,  divine  or  h  iman.— sin,  criminality, 

the  contrary  to  innocence;  a  crime,  an  ofTeiice. 
Guil'-ty,  a.  Justly  chargeable  with  a  crime,   not  in- 

n«)cent;  wicked;  in  oM  autliors.  conscious. 
Guil'-ti-ly,  ad.  With  gulli,  without  innocence. 
Guil'-ti-ness,  f.  State  of  being  guilty. 
Guilt'-less,  a.  Innocent  free  from  crime. 
Guilt'-less-ly,  ad.  Without  guilt,  innocently. 
Guilt'  lesfl-ness,  *.  Innocence. 
GUINEA=g^vTn'-^*,  ( 1 03)=gntn'-iv  »•  A  country 

in  Africa  whence  the  gold  wai  brought  that  was  coined 

into  the  Arst  pieces  of  2la.  value,  and  hence  called 

Guineas. 

(»"  The  compotuids  are  OutM^ea-dropper.  (a  sort  of  swin- 
dler;)  Ouin'ea-pepper.  (a  plant;;  Otdn'eahcn,  and 
Giin  enpiq. 

GUlNlAI>,_gwTn'-yad,  145,  146:  t.  The  whiting, 
GUISE,  gwixt,  77,  158:  *.  Manner,  mien,  habit; 

custom;  external  appearance,  dress. 
Gui'-ser,  #.  One  disguised,  a  mummer.  [Local.} 

GUITAR,  gul-tar',  t,  A  noiieal  stiinged  instru 
meat. 


The  sign  =  is  ossd  after  asodss  afsiwlliaff  that  havs  ao  btigukrUy  of  semid. 

^^«»«*w/«  i  mtih-uD,  t,  #.  vmnom,  165 :  Yiih-un,  i.  f.  vitiony  165 :  (tfti»  166 :  ft«ii,  166. 


GUS 

GULCII=>gdttch, «.  A  gitmott.  {B.  J«i.] 
Gl5LES=^ul«,  143:  «.  and  n  Red.  [Heraldry .] 
GULF=guif«  «.  An  «nn  of  the  tea  extending  nior« 
or  less  into  land,  and  distinguished  from  a  bay*  wblch 
h«s  a  wider  opening ;  an  abyss,  a  deep  place  in  the 
earuii  a  whirrpool;  any  thing  inaatlable. 
Gul'-(y,  a.  Tsjdl  of  gold  or  widtfpools. 

To  GDLL^gul,  155  :  v.  a.  To  (rick,  to  che*t 
Gull»  <•  A  cheat,  a  trick;  one  easily  cheated. 
Gul'-Ier>  «•  Om  Ibat  gulls,  an  impostor. 
QuV'ler-ft  «.  Impoatnro.  [Oba.  or  valg.] 
Gul'-lish,  a.  Fooliah :  henc«.  Onl'-lisk-neu. 
Gul'-l^bil^'-^-ty,  «.  CreduUty.  [Lndioioua.} 
Goll'*catclv^r>  ««  He  who  oheats  fi»oU.  [Shaks.] 
GULLtKgui, «.  (Compare  GoUet.)  Amarinefowl. 

GULLET,  14 :  t.  The  nock  of  a  vessel ;  appropriately, 
the  throat  or  passage  for  food :  formerly,  a  stream. 

Gu-uoa^-i-T  r,  84,  105:  t.  Voracity,  gluttony. 
Gvl''LY,  105  :  «.  A  channel,  a  diteh,  a  gutter. 
To  GulMy,  0.  n.  To  run  with  noise,  to  gurgle. 
GulMy-hole,  t.  The  hole  into  the  sewer. 
To  GULPssgulp,  r«  a»  To  swallow  eagerly. 
Gulp«  S.  As  much  as  can  be  ewalluwed  at  once. 
GUM^gum,  #.  The  lleshy  socket  of  a  loolh. 

GUMsgum,  9.  A  concrete  vegetable  juice  which 

'  «xudei  from  eerUin  trees,  and  hardens  on  the  sur- 
face: strictly,  a  gum  is  that  only  which  is  soluble  in 
wfaier*  and  is  thna  distingoished  ftom  a  lesln.  which  is 

,  soUible  only  in  spirit :  kxwely,  it  iocludos  both  guma 
and  resins. 

To  Gum,  V.  a.  To  smear  with  gum  ;  to  unite  as  with 

■   gum. 

Gum'-my,  105  :  a.  Having  or  yielding  gum. 

Gum'-mioQess,  f«  The  state  of  being  gummy. 

Giuu'-inot<9»  120:  a.  Of  the  nature  of  gum. 

G,um-inQs'-«-tjr,  84 ;  *,  Gumminess. 

(^  The  compounds  are  Onm-ar'abic,  (which  flows  from 
tlte  Arabian  aeacin;)  Oumflae,  (the  produce  of  an 
ioaeot;)  Giu»re$'i»»  (a  mixed  gummy  subftaticei) 
Qum-ten'egnl,  &c. 

GUMPTION,  gjim'-cbun,  156,  89:  «.  Under. 
Btandfng.  skill ;  a  word  of  legitimate  origin,  but  vulgar 

'   or  Indkroua  in  present  use. 

GUNsgun,  it  An  Instrument  of  destrnetion  from 
which  shot  is  disolutfged:  it  includes  nil  fii»arms 
•WtfX  periiap«  pisloU^  specifically,  a  musket  narbine* 
fowhngpiece.  &c.  as  distingulslied  from  a  cannon. 

7h  Gun*  v,n.  To  perform  the  act  of  shootiug.  [B.  k  Fl.] 

Cun'-ner,  «.  A  cannonier  ;  a  petty  naval  officer. 

Gun'-Der-y,  $,  Science  or  art  of  using  artillery. 

Gf7l«'«*WAI.K,  {coUoq.  gun-I«SI,  and  oflen  so 
spelhNl,)  s.  The  mwi^  or  timber  wbiob  readies  from  the 
haU-deck  to  the  rorecastlc  of  a  ship,  and  Oum  which 

.     the  upiier  guns,  if  the  vessel  carry  any,  arc  puinled. 

QO  The  other  compountls  arc  6un'-powder.  Gun'-room, 
Omm'-thol.  (»•  attd  a,)  Oun'->mitA,  Gun'-sliik,  (the 
xamaer,)  Gun'tt»»€b»  Own'-ttone,  (a  stone  formerly 
shot  frum  artillery.)  &c 

GURGE=?gQrgc,  «.   A  whirlpool,  a  gulC 

To  Gurge,  v,  a«  Xo  swallow  up.  Compare  To  Goi^e. 

GURGEON-xgurgt'-on, «.-— (Bee  Gn»dgeons.) 

To  GURGLEr  gur'-gl,  101 :  v.  ru  (Coropate 
Oarge  and  Gorge.)  To  fall  or  rush  with  noise  as  water 
fVom  a  bottle;  to  make  way  with  a  purling  noi«e:  To 
Q%ggl*  is  a  form  of  tlie  s'lue  word. 

GURNARDbsgur'-nard,  «.  A  bony.headed  fish. 

GURNETt^ur'^iSt,  «.  A  DevonsUre  fish. 

To  GUSH^gt'isht  V.  n.  and  a.  To  Ismib  with  vio- 
lence and  rapidity  as  a  fluid;  to  rush  ont ^—ac^ 
(Drydeo.}  To  emitio  copious  eAnkili. 

Gusht  #.  An  erolsaion  as  of  liquor  with  force. 

GUSSET»=rgus'-8^t,    14:  «.  A  cornered  piece  of 


GYP 

dotli  eetstd  «tih«  m>per  t nd  of  a,  ibtrV.slmc  utM  s 
part  of  the  neck. 

GUSTs^JUt>f.  (CoMpaM  Ousbv)  AsadiletiUti 

Gu&'-ty,  a,  SMrmy^  tempeauoae. 

GUSTiKgtttt,  «•  Sense  of  tasting;  poverof  t^vf^ 
ment;  intelWctual  taste.  Oii/4o,  the  Ualian  virt 
witit  an  English  pronunciation,  also  occurs. 

Gusl'-a-blr,  101 :  «.  That  may  be  tasted.  [pU]  . 
Gust'-fMl,  117:  a.  WeU-tasted. 
Gust^-fiil-ness, «.  Keliah.  eiuuymoat 
Gust'-less,  a.  Ttuteleae,  insip4d. 
Gus-ta'-/ion,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  tasting.  [Utile  ued.] 
GUTotgut,  «.    The  intestinal  canal  of  aa  smaat; 

the  stomach,  the  receptacle  of  food,  generally  with  tbe 
plural  form;  gluttony;  a  passage. 
To  Gut,  v.  a.  To  eviscer4t4 ;  to  take  out  the  inside. 
GuC'-wort,  141  :  f.  A  herb. 
To  Gut'-tije,  101:  tJ.  a.  and  «.  To  wallow:— 

aea.  To  feed  luxuriously,  to  gormandhcc 
Gut'-tler,  36 :  «.  A  greedy  eater. 
GUTTA=rgut'-dL,  2  :  t.  Diop.— See  Dtop-scfeiie. 
Got'-ta-ted,  a.  Besprinkled  with  drops. 
Gut^'-tu-Ioi/s,  120  :  a.  In  tlio  form  of  a  drop. 
Gut'-ty,  a.  Charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops.  [Hrt- 
Gut'-ter,  f.  That  which  catches  drops,  s  chui5«l 

for  waste  water. 
To  Gut'-t<r,  t>.  a.  To  cut  in  small  hollowi;  to  itn 

into  h^lows ;  to  tun  down  In  drops  oT  ti  stlsua. 
To  GUTTLE.— See  nuder  Gau 
GUTrURAL:=gutf-tur-ai,  a.  and i.  Bcbngmg to 

the  throat;  formed  in  the  throat ;-«.  A  leittft  ]««- 

noiinced  in  the  throat. 
GUTWORT.— See     under  Gut :    GuTTT,  oodfr 

Guttsi. 
GUY=pJiy,  *.  (Compare  Guide.)  Name  of  a  rope. 
To  GUZZLE,  gux'-zl,  r.  «.  and  a.  Originsll/.J 

eat  and  drink  jrreedily.  to  guttle;  at  present, lodriw 

or  swullow  fluids  in  large  quantities :— «d.  To  v*ws' 

as  fluids  with  immoderate  gust. 
GuE'-ller,  f.  A  greedy  drinker. 
GYBE.— See  Gibe. 
GYMNASIUM,  jtm-nax'4-uni,  169,  92,  \% 

105  :  coUoq.   jtm-na«h'-yun9,    147 :  *  [y^ 

Gymnus'ia.)  Originally,  a  place  for  athletic  eseitist* 

in  which  it  was  usual  toiiractise  naked;  ioiulissqwiu 

ancient  times,  any  place  of  exerdw.  a  "^iltf 

modem  times,  a  school  for  ihe  improvement  of  w<wy 

•trength,  grace,  and  agility. 
Gym-nas'-tic,  a.  and  *.    Relatiag  to  exetdi«  w 

the  improvement  of  strength,  grace,  and  sgiHty:--y 

a  «.  jA.  Ot/mntutics,  the   art  or  scieuce  of  prof"? 

applying  gymnastic  exercise*. 
Gym-nas'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  g}mna«lic  omiifr. 
Gym'-nic,  a,  and  «.  Gymnastic. 
GxM-No^'-o-pnisT,  (-fUt,  163)  77:  t.  liMl/. 

a  naked  philosopher;  one  of  a  sect  of  Indian  pti«» 

sophers. 
Gvii'-NO»-PBi»"-MorJ,  120  :  a.   Hating  the  »«« 

naked    [Bot.l  ,  ._ 

GVNiEClAN,  jtn.e'.»b^n,  169,  103, 14^^  " 

Relating  to  women. 
Gy-nan'-der,  «.    literally,  a  fenaale  and  iw^,* 

plant  whose  stamens  are  inserted  iu  the  pi*UL  lB«Jt^. 
Gyn'-ar-cAy,  (-k^lGl,  105)  #.  Gorenuafitf^* 

female. 
Gyn'-e-coc"-ra-cy,  93 :  »,  Female  ascendaocj.  ?•»• 

ticoat  Kuvemroent 
GYPSUM,  iip'-sum,   1^9  :  s.  Pla5»er-»iflw  « 

sulphate  of  lime,  a  mineral  occmring  Tirth '«  crtKW 

and  ainorphoiiB  masses. 
Gyp'-se-wws,  120  :  a.  Of  the  nature  of  iyP"»"' 

GYPSY,  j7f/-s^.  r.    One   of  a  ^-S^bo"^^ 
populnriy  s0ppoe«?d  of  Egvplfan  origin,  Imt  vherfvic 
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WHglMi  «6  b«T»  bcMt  Patfat  «r  Stiden  ftt>n  Uin- 

To  Gjre,  v.  a.  To  turn  wtmd.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Of'im'WMB,  99:  s*  A  torniaf  or  wtweliag  rotmd. 
Qf-fO-^^u'-cy,  97  :  t,  A  kind  of  diriiMUoa  per* 

fanned  br  valkinif  rotrad  or  Id  a  cirde. 
GVV£=jtrc,  f.  A  fttlvr:  chiefly  used  in  the  plnnd, 

Ofv*t,  mcaninf  teUmn  fat  the  lefe^  [Shahs.] 
To  Gjfve,  r.  m.    To  feUar,  lo  sbaehle.    [Sbdu.] 

D9wjf-90d,  with  skichiDfs  down  as  |[^ea. 


H. 


H,  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Its  sound  is  the 
fifth  element  of  the  schemes  preflxo'l.  It  is  very 
fteqaently  mute  both  as  a  iiiogle  initial  consonant. 
Cm>  M«)ot  nnited  with  oiher  coosonantii.  (See  160, 
16Lfcc.)  AsaoabbreriaUoa.  U.M.S.  stand  for  Ub 
Majestv's  Ship  or  Ser\ice }  II.P.  (or  Half  Pay,  &c. 

U^ !  hi,  97 :  interi,  Au  expression  of  wonder,  sur- 
prise,  joy.  or  grief:  lla!  ha !  ha!  imply  laughter. 

Ilo-ho',  (hi-hiO  9,    See  Uawhaw. 

HAAK.— See  Hnke. 

HABEAS  CORPUS«bi'.b4-aiw:or"-pu«,  [Ut.l 
t.  A  writ  by  which  a.  gioler  is  directed  to  kaoe  or  pro- 
dsoB  th§  Ito^  of  a  prisoner  in  court,  and  to  certity  the 
caaieofhisd^Uiner. 

HABERDASHER=hXb»-rr-d58h'-er,  36:  «. 
A  dealer  in  small  wares,  with  lestricUon.  at  pieseut, 
to  ribbons,  tapes,  pins,  needles,  and  thread. 

lUM^-er-dasli'-er-y, ».  Won^  sold  by  haberdashert. 

HABBRDINE.  liSb'-^r-dm.  105:  s.  Dried  cod. 

HABERGEON=lial/-fr-g<«n,  r  Coatof  maU  or 
tnoont  to  defend  the  neck  and  br'>a9t 

HABILE,  hab'-ll,  105:  a.  Having  some  power 
orqaahfica'.inn:  Spenser  uses  liable,  and  this  is  the 
^>«at  of  Able ;  H ability,  now  Ability,  is  used  by 
B.  Joo.  as  well  as  Spenser. 

UabtHment.— See  lower  nnder  Htibit,  dress. 

To  Ha-biK-i-tate.  r.  a.  Tb  qnalifV.  to  entitle.  [Utae 

Med.1 

Ho-hir-i-tate,  a,  Qnalifiod,  entitled. 

lJ«-bil'-i-ta''-/wn,  89 :  #.  Qualification.  [Bacon.] 

Hib'-it,  a.  State  of  any  thing, — that  which  it  has  at 
the  line,  though  not  an  original  or  essential  pari  of 
it;  hpDof,  the  temperament  of  the  body  as  induced  by 
tht  life  one  hns  led;  the  ability  which  has  been  ac- 
<IQir«d  by  frequently  doing  the  same  Uiiug;  inveterate 
«»»e  or  custom  ;  dress. — See  lower. 

Hab'-i-tude,  a.  State  with  regard  to  something  else ; 
^iliarity:  mode  of  lifei  custom;  habit. 

Ila-bi/'-tf-nl,  (-bil'-i-al,  147)  a.  Formed  or  ac- 
quirrd  by  use ;  customary ;  inveterate. 

Tu  lla-bti'-ai-ate,  v.  a.  To  accustom ;  followed  by  Tq» 

na'b'i/-v.ate,  a.  Inveterate,  obstinate. 

llAfi'-iT,  a.  Dress,  acoootrement.    See  also  nbefVeu 

To  Hal/-it,  V.  a.  To  accustom ;  [Oba. ;]  to  dress* 

Ha-bil'.4-ineot>  84:  *.  Drese,  garment    • 

To  Hab'^it,  v.  a.  To  inhabit  [Obs.]  See  also  above. 

Hah^H-ttf-blry  101 :  o.  That  may  be  dwelt  in. 

H»b'-»-ta-cle,  a,  A  dwelling.  [Chancer.] 

Hah^-l-taDce,  #.  Abode.  [Spenser] 

Hab'-i-taiit»«.  An  inhabitant 

Uah^W-ta'-tor,  38  :  a,  DweUcr.  inhabitant. 

Hib'-i.ta"-/M>n,  89  :  «.  Act  of  inhabiting ;  state  of 

uyS^'  plaea  of  abode, 

UABNABshab'-u&b,  a</.  Atmndom  [Hubibras.] 
••  HACK*«bSck,  v,  a.    To  cut,  hew,  or  clwp  with 


repeated  aad  randonatrokea;  to  mjun  or  d^fariti  tm 
by  hacking;  to  make  a  noise  aa  of  one  thatjiacksw — 
See  also  under  Hackney. 

Hack,  #.  A  notch;  a  blunt  axe. — S^  also  under 
Hackney. 

Ilack'-ly,  ad*  Roogh  pointed  on  tite  surface.  [Miner  ] 

Hack'-stcr,  f.  A  oat-tUroat,  a  bully.  [ObsO 

7b  UAo'-OLSy  101:  v.  a.  As  a  corruptk>Q  ef  To 
Hack,  it  luR  the  same  meaning,  in  which  sense  soma 
abo  use  To  Hackle.  Both  words  have  other  propL*r 
meanings,  for  whkh  see  the«i  in  thehr  p)aee«. 

Haji^-f^lrr.  a.  One  that  hacks. — Sea  als»  i«  Ite  plaea* 

To  HACKLE,  hic'-kl,  101  :  v.  a.  To  hatdkfK 

ila(/-klr,  a,  A  hatchel  or  oomb  for  dfessing  flax. 

HACKNEY»back'-D^,«.  and  a.  Originally,  a 
Freneh  word  signifyini;  a  horse  trained  in  all  neces* 
sary  paces ;  a  horse,  between  a  btood  a«<i  a  cart. 
horse,  fit  fur  the  saddle  or  for  a  carriage,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  racer  or  hunter;  ahorse  let  out  for 
hire,  such  horses  being  offered  as  w€U4rained  horsee, 
however  they  turn  out  on  trial;  and,  from  Ihi^  last 
sense,  any  tmog  let  for  hire,  a  hireling,  a  prosiilut^  :-» 
adj.  Let  out  for  hire;  prostitute,  vicious;  much  Q^d» 
worn,  like  a  hired  horse. 

To  Hack^'Oey,  v,  a.  To  practiee,  to  actustom;  to 
draw  or  coavey  with  hackney*  or  hacks. 

Hack'-Dey->€oach"»  «.  A  coach  that  plies  for  kite. 

Hack,  «.  A  worn  or  jaded  hackney. 

To  Hack,  V.  a.  To  hire  as  a  hack.— 'See  also  in  its 
place. 

To  H  AO,  V.  a.  To  tire,  to  weary. — See  also  nnder  Hag. 

HACQUETON,  hack'4-t5n,  76,  145:  a.  A 
stufied  jacket  formerly  worn  under  armour. 

HAD— See  To  Have.  /  kad-better,  it  would  be 
better  for  me:  Uad-lvut,  [Ob^.j  Oh!  that  I  had 
known. 

HADDER^hSd'-difr,  36:  #.  Heath  or  liog. 

HADDOCKarbld-dock,  «.  A  kind  of  small  cod. 

HADEsbad<,  «.  Tlie  descent  of  a  ihalt  In  mining. 

HADES,  ha'-d^Z,  101  :  «.  The  place  of  the  dead. 

lliEMATOSI8«h4'-in3-to''-cr8,  «.  The  power  of 

roakins  blood. 

S9>  Words  of  this  class  generally  ohang#  tlie  dfpMhepg 
<•  into  9 :  See  them  io  their  alplubetical  place. 

HAFTarhift,  11:  «.  That  part  of  an  iiMtfumeut 
which  Is  Uken  into  the  Aaad,  a  handle. 

7b  Haft,  V.  a.  To  set  in  a  haft. 

H  AG=:hS^.  «.  Among  ovr  Saxon  anetstort,  a  witch, 
fury,  or  goblin ;  an  ugly  old  woman. 

To  Hag,  V.  a.  To  harass  with  vain  terlor.— See  also 
under  To  Hack,  subjected  to  Hackney. 

Hag^-^ed,  77 :  a.  Lean.  ugly.  [Gray.] 

Haff'-^ish,  77 :  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  hai^;  hotrU. 

0^*  The  compounds  are  Hag*  bom,  Ua/-tiddin,  Ao. 

HAGGARD=r|iSg'.gard,  a,  and  a.  Wild,  nntamod, 
irrecUironble ;  lean,  ugly,  rugged ;  (according  to 
Webster,  having  a  sunk  look  as  if  hacked i  with  «hieh 
word  he  allies  this  class  :")—».  Any  thing  wild  and  Ir- 
reclaimable; a  species  of  hawk|  Garth  mfstaktmly 
uses  it  fur  a  hag. 

Hag'-gard-Jy,  ad.  Deformrdly,  uglily. 

HAGGARD^hSy-gord,  a.  A  stack-yard. 
HAGGED,  HAGGISH.— See  tutdor  Ha^. 
HAGGESS,  h&g'-gtx^M,  77:  t.   A  Sootek  diah: 

allied  as  Todd  says  to  the  verb  To  Hock,  and  not  to 

the  noun  Hog. 

Tn  HAGGLE,  hSg'-gl^t?.  n.  To  drive  a  bargain 
by  delays  ami  obiectiuas.  to  be  long  i^  cOtiing  to  the 
price.— 8ec  its  active  sense  upder  To  Uaek* 

Hag^'gUr,  a.  One  that  haggles.-^ See  alto  npdpr  To 
Hack. 

HAGIOGRAPHY,  bA'-ji-og^-r^-f^^  97,  163  : 
t.  Saeted  writings;  the  parts  of  scrip tute  wbk}harc 
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not  apocrypliaL 
Tbc  sign  s  k  aMdaftsx  modss  oftpstUoc  ^^at  bavQ  no  irreifulArily  of  touod. 

'<;  rolsh-uD,  •»  t,  mution,  165:  vizb-un,  i.  f.  t^ifio/t,  165:  (Aid,  166 :  &eP;  166» 


HAL 

Ha'-gi-og"-r«-pA*r,  36 :  «.    A  uusred  writer  4i^ 

tinct  from  Moses  nnd  the  prophets. 

H AGUEBUT=hfg'-gu^-but,  #.  An  arquebuM. 

HAH  l^hti  if^^rj'  Expression  of  effort,  surprise.  Sec. 

HAlLi=ha\l|  9,  Frozen  drops  of  rain  or  rapour. 

To  H  ail,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  poor  down  hail  or  as  hail. 

Hail'-y,  105:  a.  Consisting  of  hail.  [Pbpc.] 

ft^  The  compounds  are  Haif  stone,  Haif  thot,  &c. 

HAIL!   To  HAIL,  &c.—S««e  under  Hale. 

HAlR=:Iiare,  41 :  t.  One  of  the  common  teguments 
of  the  body;  a  single  trnir;  any  thiui;  very  small; 
course,  direction,  as  uf  hair  combed  or  lying  in  one  way. 

Hair'-y,  105  :  n.  Overgrown  with  hair. 

Hair'-i-ness,  s.  The  sUte  of  being  hairy. 

Hair'-iess,  a.  Destitute  of  hair. 

03*  The  compounds  are  JIair'-brendlh,  (any  very  small 
distance;)  Hwi^hung,  (hanging  by  a  hair;)  Uair'- 
chfh,  (made  of  hair,  and  therefore  rough  and  prickly  ;) 
Hair'-iace,  Hair*-pin,  Hair'-needle,  (articles  used  in 
female  keaxt-dresB,^  &c.  Hnirhrained  and  Hair-beU 
are  properly  compounds  of  Harr,  which  see. 

HAKEshakcy  «.  A  sort  of  fish,  also  written  Haak 
without  difference  of  sound :  Hak'>ot  is  a  fish  of  tlie 
same  kind. 

HALBERD==hal'-bfrd,  142:  «.  A  long  pole  ter. 
minating  formerly  in  a  battle  axe,  now  in  a  sort  of 

dajsger. 

Hal'-brr-dier",  (-dctr,  103)  t.  One  armed  with  a 
halberd. 

HALCYON=hai'-c|.on,  147:  s.  and  a.  The 
kiug-fisher  or  alcedo.  a  bird  said  (o  lay  her  eggs  in 
nests  on  rocks  near  the  sea  during  the  calm  weatlier 
in  winter,  and  to  have  a  continuance  of  the  calm  while 
she  incubates .'—(k//.  An  epithet  originally  applied  to 
seven  days  before  uitd  seven  after  the  winter  solstice, 
if  they  were  quite  calm ;  hence,  calm,  quiet,  peaceful, 
undisturbed,  nappy. 

HALC=:haU,  a.  aod  f*  Sound  of  body,  whole,  not 
impaired  ;  healthy  of  complexion  : — t.  [Spenser  : 
Chaucer  writes  it  Hale.]  Healtli,  safety,  welfare. 

Haii.  !  ifUefj,  Health  I 

To  Hail,  V.  a.  To  salute,  to  call  to. 

To  HALE^hale,  v.  a.  To  drag  by  force,  to  haul. 

Ha'-ler,  36  :  f.  One  who  pulls  or  hauls. 

HALF,  hftf,  139:  f.  and  ad.  One  of  two  equal 
parts,  a  moiety;  (j»(.  Halves:  see  lower:)— acfe.  in 
part,  equally. 

Ha/l^-rn,     1 14 :    a.    Wanting    half    its  qualities  ; 

[Spenser ;]  hence  the  adv.  H(Uf*ni'd9at»  nearly  halt 
Spenser.] 

Ha/l'-er,  «.  One  that  is  only  half  of  any  thing  ;  ap- 
propriately, a  male  fallow  deer  gelded. 

H^lf'-pkn-nf,  (ha'-p€n-n^,  167)  #.  A  copper 
eoin  :  the  f^ural  is  either  luUfptrwiei  or  hcUfpnce. 

Ha//*''-pen-Dy-worM^  141  :  «.  The  worth  of  a  half, 
penny. 

6:^  The  other  compounds  of  Half  retain  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  singly ;  as  Ha1f*-blvod,  ( one  of  the 
same  father  only,  or  the  same  mother  only;)  HfUf- 
blooded,  (mean,  degenerate ;)  Half*-brri,  (mixed, 
mongrel:)  H(ilf*-cap,  (an  imperfect  act  of  civility  or 
half  how:)  Other  compounds  ore  scarcely  united  as 
single  words,  (see  84,)  as  Hnlf-dtttd,  Halffuced, 
(showing  the  fuoe;  or  small  faced  in  contempt;) 
H<tlf  hatched  i  Half  heard;  Balflearncd  :  Ual/iost  f 
Half-mark,  (a  coin ;)  Halfmoim^  (figuratively,  any 
thing  like  a  half-moon ;)  Half  pari ;  Ha'fpay,  (re- 
duced pay,  seldom  literally  haU;)  Ha'f-pike,  (carried 
S(  officers  ;)  Half  pint ;  Half-read  ;  Haif-tekvlar  ; 
alfteat-ovcr,  (half-drunk;)  Half-tighted ;  Half- 
ap/iere ;  Half  starved ;  Half  strained,  (half-bred  or 
formed;)  Half  sword,  (^close  d^ht;)  Half-way;  Half- 
wit, (a  dolt :)  Halfwitted,  &c. 

H.M.VRs,  (lidvz,  139.  143)  $,pl.  Two  equal  parts. 
Halve* !  as  an  exclamation,  is  a  demand  of  equal 
ph.ires :  To  go  halves.  Is  to  have  equal  shares. 

To  Hu/ve,  r .  a.  To  divide  into  halves :  To  Half,  is  ob«. 


HAM 

HALIBUT,  MV-Mmt,  105:  •.  AIA. 
H  ALIDOM,  liSr4-dom,  «.    HoliaeM.  [Ob.] 
Hal'-i-masg,  »,    Hallownaas. 

HALITUOUS,  liJ-ltt'-i-ua,  147, 120:  c.  lAi 
breath,  vapurons,  fbmoua. 

HALL,  hlvl,  112:  f;  Primarily,  a  ooveied boild. 
ing :  a  largo  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  palaee  vbm 
Justice  was  administered ;  kence,  the  entraBn  noi 
of  a  large  bouse:  and  hence  also,  a  court  or  (^  of 
Justice ;  a  manor  house :  the  publie  room  ef  a  corpQ- 
ration ;  a  collegiate  body  at  Oxftird  aud  Caa^rii|r, 
at  the  former  place  differing  in  constitutiott  fha  t 
college. 

HALLELUJAH,  h&l'-U-l»?Bf-ya\i,  109,  14<: 
interj.  and  s.  Praise  ye  Jehovah!— «.  Asongofthuki- 
giving. 

HALLIARD,  hal'-yard,  146:  «.  (Coapsn  To 
Hale.)  A  rope  for  hm:iting  or  lowering  a  tail. 

HALLOO«Bh&l-lG&',  m/eiy.    A  hunting  cry. 

7b  HalMoo,  ».  n.  and  a.  To  cry  as  after  dogi.— 
act.  To  encourage  or  chase  with  shouts. 

Hal'-loo-in^,  «.    A  noiae  aa  of  huntMun. 

n  HALLOW,  hir-lA,  142,  125:  r.  a.  To  cod- 
secrate;  to  reverence  as  holy,  aa  "  Hallov-cd  be  tfcr 
naroel''  (lU.) 

Hal'-loir-roas,  «.  The  time  about  All-sahits'  tad 
All-souls*  day,  vix-  the  1st  and  9d  of  Nov,  and  dMM 
to  Candlemas. 

To  HALLUCINATE,  hiW'So'-ci-niti,  109, 
103:  V.  «.  To  stumble,  to  blunder. 

Hal-lw'-^t-na"-/toii,  89 :  $,    Blunder,  error,  follj. 

HALM,  httsm,  112 :  t.    Haum,  which  see. 

HALO»ha'-l6,  t .  A  red  circle  round  the  na  or 
moon ;  the  brigtit  ring  round  the  head  of  a  hot*  pmoo 
in  a  painting,  different  firom  a  glury  or  circle  of  ra^ii- 

H  ALSE,  hi^BlCi,  1 1 2 :  «.    The  neck.  CCkuieer } 

To  HjUK^  r.  a.    To  embrace;  to  abjure;  to  greft 

[Obs.] 
H^l'-8£N-ino,  114  :  a.    Harsh  as  ftom  the  lhro*t. 

WALSEf  (htwz,  139j  151)  s.  One  of  the  bolei  at 
the  head  of  a  ship  through  which  the  cable  goe«;  ck^* 
monly  written  Hawse. 

Haf-seTfChkv^'-ceT)  «.    A  rope  or  email  eabk. 

To  HALT,  bivilt,  112  :  v.  n.  Litenlly.  lo  Mi 
or  stop  in  walking;  hence,  to  be  lame,  to  limp;  to 
falter,  to  hesitate;  to  stand  dubious:  to  >tup  is  « 
march :  To  halt  a  regiment,  is,  to  cause  it  to  halt 

Halt,  a.  and  «.  Lame,  crippled  : — s.  Actof  limpis|i 
manner  of  limping;  a  stop  in  a  march. 

Ilalt-er,  36 :  «.    One  who  halts,  stope,  or  linpt. 

Halt'-ing-ly,  ad.    In  a  slow  manner. 

H  iHV-EH,  1 1 2 :  #.  A  lope  that  ko/ds,  m/taiu, « 
ties  up  a  horse  or  other  beast;  hence  a  rope  gennsUf ; 
and  hence  a  rope  to  hang  malefilctors. 

To  Hal'-t<T,  V.  a.    To  bind  or  catch  with  a  h*l(«. 
To  HALVE,  HALVES,  &c.— See  under  H«lf 
HAM=hani,  «.    Tlic  inner  or  hind  putofthekoM 

of  an  animal;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  salted. 
Ham'-8tring,  «.    The  tendon  of  the  haa. 
To  Ham'-Htring,  V.  a.    To  lame  by  cutthij  tbe 

hamstring.  Old  authors  use  To  Hamble,  and  ToB'tsti. 
HAMADRYAD=h«mM-dr?-ad,  *.   A  wood 

nymph.    The  plural  is  Ham^adrCadi,  or  Htaf-d-^' 

ades.  (101.) 
HAM  ATE^ ha'-m^ tu  a .    Hooked  together. 
Ha'-ma-ted,  a.    Hooked :  set  with  hooks. 
Ha'-motfs,  120:  a.    Hooked.  [Botany.] 
HAM  E«hanie,  ».    The  collar  of  a  waggon  lioti^ 
HAM  [^ET=li5ra'-l^t,  *.    A  small  viUaje. 
HAMMER  =  him'-n[»er,  «.    An    instromeat  tot 

driving  nails,  forcing.  &e.;  any  thing  like  a  htxama. 
To  Ham'-mer,  r.  a.  and  n.   To  driveorfi>r|«^i* 
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aliAnm«r{  to  contiira  biy  teteU«ctii»t  Uboiir:^4ie«. 
To  be  busy,  to  be  in  ugiuiion. 

Ham'-mf  r-f  r^  s.    He  who  works  with  a  hammer. 

Ham'-m^r-clo/Ay  *.  The  cloth  that  coven  ihe  cojch 
boi.  which  box  originally  contained  a  hpmmrr  and 
naiis  ibf  maltiue  sucii  repairs  as  i>ad  ways  and  the  old 
•loiMy  aalui  of  cooelwa  often  rendered  ueee»sary. 

OUtber  compoands  ore  Uarn'mer-hari,  ^a  substance 
asite  hard  by  hammering.)  and  Hamfiatr-wurt,  (jbl 

HAM  MOCK»ham'-in5ck,  «.    A  ■wioging  bed. 

HAMPER. — See  under  Hanaper. 

n  HAMPER=ham'-p^r«  36 :  v.  a.   To  ihackle. 

toeataogle;  to  ensnare;  to  embarrass. 
Hain'-p«r,  t,    A  kind  of  chain  or  fetter. 

HAMSTRING,  &c.— See  under  Ham. 

UANAPER=hJLD'-ii-p<rr,  ».  Originally,  a  basket 
OKd  by  the  kings  of  England  for  holding  their  money 
in  psMiog  frtMD  place  to  place;  beooe  a  treasury. 

H«l'-P£K,  t,  A  large  basket  for  carriage. 
ToHam'-prr,  r.  a.    To  put  into  a  hamper.    See 

&l«o  ia  its  pince  above. 
HANCES,  hJtn'K^z,  14  J  5 1 :  «.  pL    The  ends  of 

dliptical  BRhes  ,*  fklle  of  the  afe-rails  in  a  ship. 

HAND=rhand,  «.  The  palm  with  the  flngen.  (he 
Dembrrwith  which  we  hold  or  use  any  instrument; 
braes,  the  measure  of  the  palm,  determinately  four 
ioche*;  and  hence,  also,  the  vutious  figurative  appH- 
eitioQs^ssside;  posstnsion;  actof  glviug  or  taking; 
^taa%  gi^en,  held,  or  taken }  a  per^ton  eonsiderett  aa  a 
wMkauo,  helper,  or  agent ;  power  of  working  or  per- 
filming:  rpacbor  nearness;  an  index  of  any  kind; 
fom  ur  cntt  of  writing :  Hut  at  hand,  [Obs..]  hot  while 
^ by  the  bridle;  To  bear  in  hand,  [Obs..]  to  keep 
in  apectation. 

7*0  Hand,  v,  a.  To  give  or  transmit  with  tlie  hand ; 
toksd;  to  manage  or  bnndle;  in  seamanship,  to  Htrl ; 
ii  a  irase  now  disused,  to  lay  hands  on:  To  hand  down, 
to  trsosniit  to  posterity ;  To  hand  with,  [Obs.,]  to  co- 
opwate  *ith. 

Han'-df  r,  36 :  «.    Transmitter,  conveyer. 

Haod'-fvl,  117:  t.  A  quantity  that  the  hand  can 
paap;  any  small  comparative  quantity,  as  of  troops ; 
andfOtly,  a  baud's  breadth. 

HandMeas,  a.    Without  hands. 

HAjri/.KBR-cHjEK,  (liJng'-kfr-chtf,  167,  158, 
H9)  f.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  silk  carried  in  the  |x>cket, 
«  ttsi  round  the  neck. 

*>  Among  the  remaining  compoands,  Hand,  in  the  fol- 
loviair  exjtmples,  signifies,  as  in  the  Inst  instance. 
'^^''Jf eti,  carried,  or  used  by  the  hand :  HantP-bntrow, 
Ba,f4nuktt,  Hand'beU,  Hand'-doth,  Hand'gtatt,  (n 
«*«  f'ir  plants  used  in  gardens.)  Hnnd^-grentide'; 
aan/gn;  U'lnd^-lead,  ^us4'd  at  sea  for  sounding,) 
naarf'-wV/,  Huftft'tis,  Hand*'$nw,  Hand'-screw, 
nMdf-tpfcr,  (a  sort  of  lever,)  Han^ -staff,  (a  jav«-lln,) 
a«iMf  vicr,  Hand" -weapon'.  Of  other  compounds  the 
^^•ninf  ofthe  prefix  is  various:  Unntf-ball,  (an  old 
S>a«  with  a  ball ;)  Hnndf. breadth,  (a  measure ;)  Han^- 
<w(a  fetter  to  confine  the  hands;)  Tu  Hnwf-cuff, 
(to  Buoacle;)  Hnnd^fast,  (hold,  custody;)  To  Hand'- 
/art.  (an  old  word  for  to  betroth ;)  Hand'-galiop,  (a 
PUop  in  which  the  hand  restrains  the  full  speed  of 
K  i*****}  Hon^-Uinguage.  (speech  by  means  of  the 
Hands ;)  Handf-maid,  dund'-maiden,  (so  called  as  wait- 
™^thaud  or  about  the  person  ;j)  Hand'-timoth,  (with 
*^rity;  an  adverb  now  obsolete;)  Han^-writing, 
A-  ^^^  OT  oast  of  writing  peculiar  to  each  person,) 
*c.  Other  compounds,  as  HamdUy,  Handicrajt,  Sec, 
occar  below  under  Handy, 

J^*^'"°*^'  101  :  V.  a.  To  touch  or  feel  with  the 
^;  to  manage;  to  make  fiimiliar  to  the  hand;  to 
pMorditcoorseon;  to  use;  to  treat  well  or  illr  to 
transact  with. 

S'"^'  *•  '^'»*  part  o'  *ny  ^*^8  *>y  ^^^^  »*  ^ 

WW;  that  of  which  use  Is  made. 
naBd'-l'mg,  #.    Touch ;  cunning,  trick. 
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Hani/-«bi<,  «.    The  firtfc  act  of  vaiof  say  tfaiaf  s  an 

earnest;  money  for  the  first  thing  add. 
To  Hand'-sei,  v.  a.    To  use  for  the  artt  time. 
HaniZ-somb,   107 :  a.    Dexiezooa.  [Obs.]  8m  the 

next  class. 
Han'-uk,  105:  a.    Performed  by  the  hand;  [Obe. 

except  in  composition  a-,  bi'low ;]  dexteruus,  ingenbus ; 

at  hand  or  ready,  convenient 
Han'-di-ly,  at/.    Dexterously;  conveniently. 
Han'-di-ness,  a.    Dexterity,  adroitness. 
llan'-di-crart>  a.    Manual  occupation;  a  man  who 

liven  by  handicraft;  a  handicraftjiroau. 
Han'-di-work,  (-wuik,  141)  a.  Work  of  the  hands; 

figuratively,  any  work. 
(»~  Other  compounds  are  Han*dt/-blow,  Han^dydan'ify, 
(a  child  s  play.)  Han'dt/-gripe,  and  Hnn'dfitrvke. 

HANDSOME,  hand'-sum,  107:  a.  Originally, 
dexterous,  convenient;  (see  the  last  class;)  heme, 
seemly,  becoming;  and  hence  its  present  usual  mean- 
ing, beautiful  with  dignity  >  elegant;  liberal  Dunne 
usfs  it  as  a  verb. 

Hand'-some-ly,  ad.  Conveniently:  beautifully :  ele- 
gantly; generously. 

Hand'-some-ness,  a.  The  quality  of  being  handsome. 

Han'-dk,  a.  Dexterous;  and  all  the  other  relations 
and  compounds  of  Htind.  see  in  the  preceding  class. 

To  HANG=Th&ng,l  72:  v.  a,  and  n.  (Tlie  re. 

I  HuNa=hting,        ?  gular  forms  of  tlie  prtt.  and 

lluNQshung,  I  purt.    are   sometimes    used.) 

To  suspend  generally;  to  suspend  and  thereby  choke 
and  kill;  (for  ibis  sense th^  regular  prrt.  and  p<trt.  are 
used  in  preference ;)  to  fix  so  as  to  be  mtiveable  in  some 
directions  without  suppoK  below ;  to  cover  with  Kome* 
thing  suspended  :—«*«.  To  be  suspended ;  to  depend 
or  dangle ;  to  bend  forward ;  to  impend ;  to  be  sup. 
ported  by,  or  rest  upon  sumething;  to  drag;  to  adhere; 
to  be  in  suspense,  to  linger;  to  decline,  to  tend  down; 
to  be  executed  by  the  halter :  To  hangjire,  to  linger  in 
firing. 

Hang'-er,  36 :  a.  He  that  hangs  or  causes  to  be 
h'inged ;  that  on  which  any  thing  is  hung,  as  pot- 
hangert,  and  furmeriv  the  girdle  or  belt  by  whicli  a 
sword  hung  at  the  side ;  hence  a  sort  of  broad  sword, 
short  and  incurvated  at  the  poifit 

Hang'-ing.  a.  Death  by  the  halter;  that  which  is 
hung  or  hann,  as  dra))ery ;  display.  Honyi  ^g  slenet 
were  strips  OT  the  same  colour  as  the  gown  that  hung 
down  the  buck,  and  were  worn  formerly  by  children. 

Hang"-^r-on',  a.  A  dependant;  old  anUiors  use  a 
Hans'  by  in  the  same  seuse. 

Hanu'-man,  a.    A  public  executioner. 

HANK,  hangk,  158:  a.  A  skein  as  of  thread;  a 
tie ;  in  ships,  a  wooden  ring;  in  local  use,  a  withy  or 
rope. 

To  HANKER,  Mng'-k«'r,  158:  v,  n.  To  long 
with  uneasy  keenness;  to  linger  with  expectation. 

Ha«'-ker-ing,  a.    Uneasy  longing  or  desire. 

HA'NT,  bint,  122;  Hasn't,  or  haven't.  [Obs.] 

HANSEATlC=rhXn'-s^3[f'-tck,  88:  a.  Per- 
taining tti  the  Hanse  or  associated  trading  towns. 

liAP=bap,  a.  That  which  comes  unexpectedly, 
chance,  fortune  ;  accident,  casual  event,  misibrtune. 

To  Hap,  V.  ff.    To  happen,  to  befkl. 

Hap'-ly,  105  :  ad.    Terhaps,  by  chance. 

Hap'-Iess,  a, — See  before  Happy. 

Hap-haz'-ard,  a.   Chance,  accident 

ToHap'-pfn,  114:  r,n.  To  befkl,  to  fall  out,  to 
come  to  pass ;  to  light,  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

Hap'-i.bss,  a.    Without  luck,  unfortunate,  unhappy. 

Haf'-PT,  a.  "With  luck,  fortunate;  successful;  op- 
portuue.  ready;  in  a  slate  of  felicity. 

U&p'-pi-lfft  ad.    Luckily;  opi>ortuuely ;  blisslblly. 

II ap'-pi-ness,  a.  State  of  being  happy;  felicity; 
strictly,  the  continuing  enjoyment  of  picdomiuunt 
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good.  asdi«tinguUb«d  from  bliss,  or  the  ^njoytneat  of 

eniiri'  good. 
I]AQ(J£TON.«-9e«  Haeqveteiu 
U  ARAM.— See  Harem. 

HARANGUE,    hd-r^ng',   189:  t,    A    popular 

oralion.  a  deoUmatory  puolio  epeeoli. 
To   lla-ranc^r',  v,  n,  and  a.    To  pronomee  a 

public  tpcecb : — act.  To  address  by  a  public  s|>eech. 
Ha-rang'-i/^r,  (-*t)  ».    A  public  declaimer. 
To    IlARASSsh&r'-^S9,  v.   a.    To   dvsolate.    to 

waste;  [Obs.;]  to  weary,  to  fatigue,  to  tire  it-ith  un> 

caMoess. 

llar'-atM,  r.    Waste,  disturbance.  [Milton.] 
Har'-os-s^r,  ».    A  spoiler;  one  who  tires. 
HARBINGER.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
HARBOUR,  har'-bur,  120 :  «.  a  lodging ;  hence, 

a  port  or  haven  for  ships;  a  shelter,  an  asylum. 
To  Har'-bovFi  v.  a,  and  n.   To  shelter,  to  secure, 

to  entertain:— «tfK.  To  kxlge.  to  take  shelter. 
Har'-bosrr-ery  «.    One  who  harbours  or  entertains. 
Har'-boMr>age,  «.    Shelter.  [Shaks.] 
}Iar'-bowr-te«S)  a.    Without  harbour  or  shelter. 
Hau'-bin-0£K,  #.    Primarily,  one  who  goes  before 

to  provide  lodgings ;  hence,  a  forerunner,  a  prvcur«or. 

HARD=hard,  33  :  a,  and  ad.  Originally,  pressed 
or  rendered  compact  by  pressure;  hence,  firm,  r.ot 
•oft,  not  easv  to  be  pierced  or  pcnftrated ;  and  hence 
the  various  figurative  senses,  as  difficult;  painTul;  in- 
flexible; severe;  obdurate;  forcible;  harsh .'--ailo. 
With  pressure  or  nearness;  dose,  near;  diligently; 
uneasily;  fast;  violently. 

HardMjf,  105:  ad.  With  diffieulty ;  not  softly; 
severely ;  harshly :  scarcely, « ith  tx>  likelihood. 

Hard'-nexa^  «.  The  state  of  being  hard  in  a  litoml 
or  in  a  flgurative  sense. 

Hard'-ship)  «.    Injury;  oppression;  toiL 

H  ARiZ-WAKB,  f.    Wares  of  iron  or  other  metal. 

89'  Other  compounds  are  Hard'  besef'ting;  Har^hound^ 
Tcostive;)  Bard'-tamed;  Hard' favoured^  (coarse  in 
features;^  Httrd' fought ;  Unr^jisted,  (covetotu;) 
Hard'-kanded,  (mechanic;  severe;)  Hard' head,  (a 
knocking  of  heads  in  contest ;)  Hartt-hearUd,  (cruel, 
pitiless;)  Hard-mouthed,  (not  sensible  to  the  bit;) 
Tiard'.ntbbed.  (applied  to  a  pen ;  anciently  to  the  beaik  of 
a  bird,)  &c  See  other  relations  after  llurdy.  beluw. 

To  Har'-den,  114:  v.  a,  and  n.  To  make  hard; 
to  conArm  in  effrontery ;  to  confirm  in  wickedness ; 
to  make  insensible,  or  unfeeling ;  to  inure  i—neu.  To 
grow  hard,  literally  or  figurotively. 

Har'-dtfn-cr,  36  :  s.    One  that  makes  hard. 

Har'-df,  105:  a.  Strong,  hard,  firm;  inured  to 
-fatigue;  bold,  brave,  conQdent. 

Har'-di-ly,  ad.    Boldly,  stoutly,  confidently. 

H ar'-di-nen^  «.  FaUgue;  [Obs.;]  stoutness;  con. 
fldenoe. 

Har'-di-hocd,  118:  t.  Stoutuess,  bravery;  old 
onthors  also  use  Hardiliead  and  Hardlmcnt 

HARDC)CK=hai-'-dock,  #.  Hoar  or  woolly  dock. 

HARDS,  hardz,  143 :  t.  pi.    Tow  or  coarse  flax. 

H.ARE=haR,  41  :  *.  A  small  quadruped  remark- 
able for  timidity,  vigilancok  swiftness,  and  fecundity. 

ft>  See  To  Haro  under  To  Harry. 

J^"  Among  the  compounds,  the  folloiiiug  are  plants : 
Hare'-beU,  Hare'/outAiiu*  Is  aj«>  a  bird,)  Hare'-mini, 
Uaret'-ear,  Har§'$'lettuee,  and  Hart'wort:  other 
compounds  are  of  obvious  meaning,  as  Har^-hvund, 
Hare'hunter,  and  Hare'-hunfing ;  nnd  others  have 
some  allusion  to  qualities  of  tlic  hore,  as  Hare' brained, 

iwUd,  hurried ;  and  hence  volatik},  unseUled ;)  Hare*- 
rorttfd.  (timorous;)  Hare'-Hp,  (a  divided  Up,  gene- 
rally vrtlh  a  correspondent  fissure  of  the  palate,)  &c. 
H  AR'-u/-Ett,  129,  105,  36  :  t.  A  hound  for  hunting 
liares:  the  original  spelling,  Hariert  is  disused. 

HAREM=hart'-€m,  s.  Tlic  division  allotted  to  Uie 
females  in  the  larger  dwelling-houses  of  the  East. 
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IIAKEFOOT,&c^  IIAREUP,&c.-Sn>mii 

the  compounds  of  Hare. 
UAR£NGIFORM.--Se«  under  Herring. 
HARICOT,  haf'-4-cA,  [Ff.]  170:  «.  AUalif 

ragout  of  meat  and  roots. 

HARIOLATION,  hirt'4-4i-li"-8huB,  41,  89: 

a.  Soothsaying;  theactoTlbreteUinf  ordi^buss. 
7b  H  A  RK,  &c.~See  oader  To  Hear,  mi  Hmkn. 
HARL^harl,  33:  «.   The  skin  of  flax. 

HARLEQUIN,  hai^-ll-kwui.  ISS:  i.  Abn&si 

dressed  in  part^-coloured  clothes. 
To  Har'-le-^t/in,  v.  a.    To  conjure  away. 
H  ar'-le-qui-nade^,  «.    A  kind  of  pantoniM. 
HARD0CK=har'-d6ck,«.  A  plant 

HARLOTshar'-lot,  f.  and  a.  Originally,  siftdd 
person  of  either  sex ;  at  present,  a  whore,  a  itnBiMI: 
•^adj.  Base ;  wanton.  Milton  uses  it  alio  as  s  wit. 

Har'-lot-ry,  «.  Ribaldry;  fornication ;  a  Dane  of 
contempt  iir  a  woman;  meretrtcieasBMS. 

HARM=harm,  33:  «.  Injury,  bait,  daaagc; 
moral  wrong,  evil,  mischiet 

To  Harm,  v.  a.    To  hurt,  to  injun.  to  daauge. 

H  arm'-ftfl,  117:  a,    HurtfuL  misehievoai 

Harm'-fvMjr,  ad,    HurtTulIy.  noxiously. 

Harm'-fttl-nessi,  a.     HurtAilness.  nificbieTcosDns. 

Harm'-less,  a.    Innocent,  innoxious ;  unhurt 

Harm'-leaS'ly,  ad.    Innocently ;  witbout  hurt 

Harm'-less-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  innoxioo. 

HARMONIC,  HARMONICA.— See  in  the  Mil 

class. 
HARMONY,  bai^-mi-n^^  f.  The jait  adAptitia 

of  parts  to  each  other;  the  effect  on  tbe  ear  of  |mf 

portional  vibrations  of  sound, — concord  of  t«-ooT  bm 

agreeable  sounds ;  concord  generally;  corrospoDdew 

or  sentiments. 
To  Har'-mo-nize,  v,  m,  and  a.  To  be  in  coBcorf,te 

a»;ree:— aef.  To  adjust  in  fit  proportions. 
Har'-mo-nist,  «.  One  who  adjusts;  a  nosiclaB. 
Har-mon'-ic,  88  :)  a.  Concordant;  rdattog  to  ma- 
Har-monW-cal,     j  ale ;  having  mnsleal  pn»poftii»' 
Har-mon'-i-col-ly,  ad.  Musically. 
Har-inon'-f-C<?,  «.  A  name  given  to  a  mnaal  is- 

atrument. 
Har-mo'-ni-oKS,   90,  120  :   a.  Adapted  to  «l» 

other  J    symmetriial;    symphoniout;  mmical;  in  » 

looser  sense,  sweet  tu  the  ear.  ormck)dious. 
Har-mo'-ni-otfs-ly,  ad.  In  an  hannooioas  Daaoer. 
Har-mo'-ni-ovs-ness,«.  Quality  of  being  hanoonioo. 
Har'-most,  C-most)  s.    He  who  regulates  or  ke«;pi 

in  harmony  Uie  orders  of  a  state,— a  Spartan  go^wnor. 

[Mitford.1 
HARNESS.rhar'-ness,  J;  That  which  is  filteder 

made  to  sit  cloee,  and  hence.  In  iU  first  appl»'^ 

armour,  defensive  accoutrements;  at  prrsent  •  w '"'': 

niture  of  draught  h3r»es.  porttcularly  rfcarri*!**  " 

pleasure. 
To  H  ar'-ness,  v,  n.  To  dress  in  barne* ;  to  defrwi- 
HARP=harp,  33:  t.  A  triangular  stiioged  initn- 

mcnt  of  music  on  the  nunc  principle  as  the  lyre 
7b  Harp.  v.  n,  and  a.   To  play  on  the  baip;  *» 

touch  as  the  string  of  a  harp.— See  loavr. 
Har'-per,  *.  A  harp-phiyer.     The  modern  pn*J»^ 

calls  himself  a  Harpist,  as  a  distinetkw  ]nobahlr>«« 

the  minstrel  harper. 
Hakp'-sj-choud,  (-cord,  161)*.  Aharpwith*"* 

strings  phiyed  by  striking  key*.  . 

To  Hakp,  V,  n,  and  «.   To  pUy  on  the  baipJ  («* 

abme ;)  to  touch  some  subject  or  sosoe  P«»|{"' ' 

touch  and  dwell  on  a  subject   tinaomely  and  "»■ 

atiousl^. 
Harp'-in^,  *.  A  continual  dwelling  on. 
II  ARPING«har'.pTng,  a,  and  #.  An  epi*ft«P- 

iilied  in  ih<>  imn  witn  uliirti  vhales  are  attack^ •  ' 


I      plied  to  the  iron  wirt  which  whales  are  attfcW:  .1 
Tb«  •cbemc*  »ntlrs,  and  Um  prhjclplw  to  which  ttie  namber*  refcr,  precede  Ihs  DfcHooarf. 

liw :  gfiod  :  j'o5,  t.  e,jew,  55 1  a,  e,  \,  &c  m«'^  ^'  '• 
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d^flei  hooked.  pr.eapaUl«  of  n-nppUog  ^ivUudiUfg 

iUti^t.'pt  P«nB  ofa  sbtpiirhich^fj)  andstr^ngtWri 

her  at  tif  r  bows. 

Har-pooo', «.  A  hirpitig-iTon :  tieoce  Vv  flarp^oPt, 

Har-pooo'-rr,  s.  He  tftM  throws  Uift  hai^iooa. 

HiR'-?r,  105 :  «.  Ooe  of  ^ree  fabnlons  rapaelous 

civ&tiiret  vith  filtlty  lon^  eUnrt,  facos  of  wotcton.  aild 

bodia  of  mltaoes;  a  raveaoits  wi«tch«  an  extortioner. 

BARQUEBUSE.-~Sm>  Arqvefanse. 

HARRIDAN,  hj[r'-r^d^n,  105:  t.  A  decayed 

•tmrnpeL    Ori^aally.  a  worn-out  w6rthle«s  hone. 
HARRIER.— See  imdtfr  Hare. 

HARROW,  hSr-r6,  125:  «.  A  fmdie  of  Umbers 
eraniBf  each  other  and  let  with  teeth,  nsed  in  agri- 

caltaie. 

T9  Hu''T9W,  P,  ff«  To  draw  a  harrow  oTcr  in  ovder 
tobnakthe  ekids  and  oover  tboteed;  totear,  torip 
npi-See  also  uadar  To  Uarrjr. 

Uar'-r^iat^er,  «.  He  that  harrows ;  a  kind  of  hawk. 

HARROW  1  hir'-ro',  imterj.  Help  !  Hoa  1  [Speu. 

To  HARRY,  hir'-rli},  v.  a.  (Compara  To  Harass.) 
Toitopttoiiillage;toniffle,toagfute,  totease.  [Obs.] 
r»  HAStf-ww,  125  :  v.  a.  To  harry.  [Shaks] 
To  Hark,  v.  a.    To  fright,  to  teasa^  to  haraas.  [Obs.] 
HAE&H»baf»b,  33:  a.   Bough  to  the  louoh;  to 
tbeear;  to  the  taste ;  austere ;  crabbed ;  unpleasiBg. 
Hirih'-Iy,  ad.  Roughly  ;  graiingly. 
Hanh'-ness,  *.  The  quality  of  being  harsh. 

llART=hart,  a.  A  he^deer,  or  stag,  the  mal^af  the 

roe. 

Hiim'-HORN,  «.  The  horn  of  the   hart  (  a  -volatile 

Sirit  extracted  from  the  scrapings  of  the  horn ;  also 
enameor  aherb. 
t>Tlie  vord  b  compounded  for  other  names  of  plants ; 
u  Harf-rotfo!,  Harti^ -tongue,  and  Hart-wort. 

HARUM-SCARUM  »har«'-uin-8cari''-ufn,  a. 

^>W,precJpiute, giddy.   [Colloq] 
HARUSPICB,  hd-rua'-spus,  105 :  «.  A  Roman 

^niwr  or  loothsayer. 

lURVESTahar'-va^t,  9.  Tne  season  of  reaping 
*>d  satbering  the  com  ;  the  ripe  earn  when  collated 
u<l  Kcaivd ;  the  product  of  lalxmr ;  effects,  oonae- 
•pencei 

To  Har'-vest,  v,  a.  To  gather  in. 

Hai'-TCs-trr,  a.  a  reaper. 

^AooDg  the  compounds  arc  Har'vest-homi^',  (the  song 
jjBgat  the  harvest-feast,  orthi*  feast  it!«elf ;)  Har'test- 
*».  (the  head  reaper  ;)  Har'vestman,  (a  harvester ;) 
aw^sMtfaesa",  (mn  imagv of  Ceres,  carried  at  Har- 

"AS.-Sse  To  Havo. 

To  HASH^hSsh,  v,  a.  (Compare  To  Hack.)     To 

tbtn  iato  tnaU  pieces ;  to  mince  and  mix. 
HASH,  a.  A  dish  of  hashed  ingredients  ;  a  jumble. 
HASKshisk,  a.  A  case  or  abode  of  rushes,  [Obs.] 
nASLET=shi:*'-l?t,  a.  The  heart,  liver,  lighu.  and 

put  of  tiw  throat  of  a  hog :  also  written  Harslet. 

HASPahisp,  a.  A  dasp  which  ftilda  into  a  holei, 

«nd  receives  a  staple  for  a  padlock. 
1^  Hasp,  V.  a.  To  shut  with  a  iiasp. 
iU$$OCK»b2s'.«5ck> «.  A  UUok  mat  on  whieh 

pwoas  kneel  at  clrorch. 

HASTATBp-hiB'-td-t«d,  a.  Like  a  spear. 
HASTE,  haist.  111:  a.    Voluntary  speed;  hurry; 
PM'fen.T^emence;  state  of  being  pressed  by  busi- 

J>  Htsftp,  V,  n,  and  a.  1  To    move     n  ith 

To  Hi»'-/(*n,  !iR'-8n.  156,  114  :  J  speed  :-^ct.  To 

pwaorurgetorward. 
nat^-ten-fr^  #.  One  that  hostans  or  hurries. 

^^j^Cha'-at^  105)  a.  Quick*  apaedyi  eager  3 


HAU 

Ua'-at^'-ly,  QfL  In  a  hasty  manner. 
Ha'-sti-ness,  a.  Haste,  fpced  ;  testinesa* 
Ha^-stinqs.  143:  s,  pi,  Peas  thai  cctaie  early. 
HA'-8Tr-pri/-uiNa,   117:    a.    Pudding  made  of 
milk  and  flour  boiled  guUk  together. 

HAT=hSt«  a.  A  aoveriog  for  the  head;  figuratively, 

the  dignity  of  a  cardinal. 
ty-  The  compounds  arc  Bat'-band,  Baf-bos,  Bal'-case. 
Hat^'ted,  a.  Wearing  a  liat. 
Ilat'^t^r,  a.  One  who  makes  or  sells  hats. 
7b  HATCH»hitcb,  v.  a.    (Compare  To  Hack.) 

To  draw  or  engrave  line  on  line  for  the  shading  of  a 

picture. 
Hatch'-ing,  a.    A  process  in  drawing  or  engraving* 

whence  ttie  usual  term  §tcfting. 
To  HATCH— hStch,  v,  a.  and   n.    To  produce 

[young]  from  eggs;  to  produce  by  plot  or  conlriy- 

aoce:    aev.  To  produce  yonui;  from  egii*  \  to  be  in  a 

state  of  advancement,  or  proml»e  of  effect,  as  eggs 

under  a  brooding  hen. 
Hatch,  a.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egm  the  aet 

of  exclusion;   tht«  thin:;    exehided;   disclosure,  di» 

coverv.— See  also  the  next  class. 
Hatch'-er,  36  :  a.  A  plotter,  a  contriver. 
HATCH -hitch,  a.  A  half  door,  or  one  that,  being 

singly  shut,  leaves  an  opening  over  it :  in  the  pluial, 

the  openings  (tern  oue  deck  ofa  ship  to  another:  To 

be  under  hatches,  means,  figuratively,  to  be  in  a  state 

of  poverty  or  depression. 
Hatch'-way,  a.   The  way  down  by  the  hatches. 
HATCH  EL— h£tch'-^i,  a.  An  instrument  formed 

with  iron  teeth  set  in  a  board  for  cleaning  flax. 
To  Hatch'-rl,  V,  a.  To  ooml»  with  a  hateheL 
HATCH CT^hitch'-^t,  a.  A  small  axe. 
Hatch'-et-face,  a.  A  foce  aa  if  made  with  a  hatchet. 

HATCH MENT=hitch'-m8nt,  a.  An  ackievf 
ment  or  escutcheon  used  at  and  after  a  fhneral. 

To  HATE=haU,  v,  a.  To  regard  with  the  pataioti 
contrary  to  love,  to  detest,  to  abhur,  to  ahiimlnate. 

Hate,  a.  Great  dislike,  aversion,  detestation. 

Ha'-t^r.  36 :  «.  One  that  hates. 

H  a'-ta-ble,  a.  That  may  be  hated,  odfous. 

Hate'-ftfi,  117:  a.  Causing  hate  ;  fteliQg  hate. 

Hate'-ftfl-l^i  a</.  Odiously;  malignantly. 

Hate'-fvl-oesfl,  a.  Odionsnoss. 

Ha'-tred,  a.  The  passion  contrary  to  lo^e,  hate,  de> 
testation ;  maliftirity.  malevolenco. 

HATTER,  HATTED.— See  under  Hat. 
To  HATTER=hat'-t<T,  v.  «.  To  harass.  Cl>rydcnj; 
HATTOCK=hSt'-tock,  a.  A  shock  of  com.  [Obs.] 
HAUBERK»htu>'-berk,  a.  A  coat  of  maU. 
H  AUGHT,  hl>»t.  123:  a.  High,  haughty.  [Oba] 
Hau^A'-ty,  105  :  a.  Proud,  disdaiuAil,  orrogaut. 
H  au^/Au-ly,  ad.  Proudly,  contemptuously. 
Hau^A'-t*-ness,  a.  The  quality  of  being  haughty. 
\\AU'TEVn%  ho-tui',  LFr.]  170:  a.    Haughty  de. 

portment. 
To  HAU[.i»hiwl,  ».  n.    To  pull  or  draw  with  tio- 

lenee:  the  original  word  was  To  Hale. 
Haul,  a.  A  pulling  by  force;  a  draught  of  flahea,    . . 

FIAUM«h2Mini,  a.  Straw ;  stubble. 

HAUNCH,  bintch.  122:  a.  The  hip,  the  (hlg^; 
it  occurs  in  Shaks.  for  the  rear  or  hind  part. 

To  HAUNT=hint,  122  :  v.  a.  and  n.  OriginaUy, 
tooccustom;  at  pieaeot.  to  Arequent;  to  come  fre* 
quently  and  unwtdoomely ;  to  come  as  a  opirit  or  mf* 
paritioa^— ae«.  To  be  m'udi  about;  10  appeoc  fte> 
quently. 

Haunt,  a.  Custom,  practice.  [Obs.,]  place  in  whish 
one  is  frequently  fv.und ;  habit  of  being  at  a  phica. 

llauXit'^Tj  36  :  a.  One  who  haunts. 


Vm  siga  s  isoMdafttrmodisof  speUlos  that  have  no  irrsgaUriir  of  sound. 

^n$m§n4^'  mish-uOf  ue^miuioit,  16&;  vuh-UD,  1.  e.  vision,  1G5:  tfcHn,  166;  tttfo,  UC% 
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HAUTBOY,  ho'-boy,  167:  s.  Uttnk\y,  mwodem 
initrament  Mmnding  high  or  loud;  a  Bort  of  llatet 
through  lome  caprice  or  corruptioD,  it  it  alto  the  name 
of  a  ■trnwberry. 

HAUT-GOUT,  ho-goo'.  [Fr.]  170  :  t.  A  strong 
relish;  a'strong  scent  9^  See  Hauteur  tinder  Haught. 
To  HAVE,  hSv,  97:  \  v.  a.  To  possets,  to  en- 
He  HATU=hatk,  [Obt.]  I  joy.  to  obtain,  to  hold  : 
He  Has,  hikE,  151  :  >  as  an  auxiliary  Terb  it 

I  HAD=hid^  I  implies  the  completion 

HADshid,  j  of    that  which   is  ex. 

pressed  by  the  other  verb.    Haoe  with  yov,  is.  have 
me  with  you.  signifying  readiness  to  attend  another: 
Have  at  you,  is.  have   this  weapon  tx  blow  at  you. 
signiiyiug  a  purpose  of  immediate  attaclc. 
Hav'-^Ft  «.  A  possessor  or  holder.  [Shaks.] 
Hav'-ing,  t.  Possession;  anciently,  behaviour. 
HA'-vl-orR,  146,  120  :  «.  Conduct,  demeanoor. 
HAVEN,  ha'-vn,  114:  a,  A  harbour,  a  port. 
Ha'-ven-er,  *.  A  harbour.inaster.  [Obs.] 
HAVER=hiv'-er,  a.  Oaten.    Also  under  To  Have. 
HAVERSACK=hJv'-er-8«ck,  t.  A  soldier's  bag. 
HAVOCK^liiv'-ock,   18  :  t.    Waste,  devastation. 
Anciently,  a  war-word  of  encouragement  to  slaughter. 
Jh  II  av'-ock,  ©.  a.  To  waste,  to  destroy. 

H.\W=!haMO,  f.  Originally,  a  hedge  ;  hence,  an  en- 
elosure,  a  small  piece  of  ground  adjoining  a  house ; 
hence,  also,  the  berry  of  the  Itedge  or  hawthorn :  from 
this  last  sense,  a  small  excrescence  growing  under  the 
nether  eyelid  of  a  horse:  with  some  difference  of 
derivation,  a  dale,  in  which  sen»e  it  has  been  written 
Hawgh ;  and  with  another  like  difff  rence,  a  hillock, 
in  which  sense  it  has  been  written  Huugh. 

Haw-hau',  a,  A  feuce  or  bank  sunk  between  slopes, 
or  a  ditch  not  seen  till  close  upon  it  With  refereuce 
to  a  more  fknciAil  origin  the  word  is  now  written  and 
pronounced  Ba-ka^,  which  see.  ^ 

Haw'-tinch,*.  A  bird.  ^ 

Haw'-/Aorn,  «.    The  shrnb  that  bears  the  haw. 
0:7*  See  To  Haw  in  the  next  class  but  one. 

HAWKsshKMsk,  a.    A  bird  of  prey,  anciently  moch 

used  as  a  trained  bird  to  catch  others. 
71  (lawk,  V.  n.    To  fly  hawks  at  fowls;  to  fly  at.  to 

attack  on  the  wiug. — See  also  in  the  next  two  classes. 
Haw'-ked,  a.  Formed  like  a  hawk's  bill. 
Hawk'-ing,  #.  The  sport  of  flying  hawks  at  fowls.— 

See  also  in  the  next  class. 
0:7' The  compounds  are  HawV-veed,  (a  plant;)  and 

Batch' -eyed.  Hawk''no»ed. 

To  HAWK:=htr)ok,  v,  n,  and   a.    To  force  up 
-  phlegm  with  a  noise.— See  also  iu  the  previous  aud  the 
next  class. 

Hawk,  Hawk'-inp,  «.  An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm. 
To  Haw,  t;.  n.  To  speak  slowly  as  if  each  moment 
about  to  hawk.    Hence,  a  Haw  is  a  hesitation. 

To  H  AWK=havik,  v.  a.  To  offer  for  tale  by  outcry 

in  the  streets. — See  also  above. 
Haw'-krr,  «.  One  who  hawks;  a  pedlar. 
HAWSE,  hlwz,  151,  189  :  a.  See  under  Halse. 
HAWTHORN,  HAWFINCH.— See  under  Haw. 
HAY=ha^.  a.  Onus  cut  and  dried  for  fodder. 
ft:?*  The    compounds    are    Haj^-cnch,  Hay'-luft,  Bny*- 

maker,  Hay'-nuirket,  Haj/-motc,  Hay'-rick,  tiaif'-tteuk, 

Hnt/stalk,  Htc. 
H  AY=ha^. «.  A  bodge ;  a  net,  as  encionng  the  prey. 
Hay'-ward,  a.    One  who  kept  cattle  from  straying. 
Hay-bote,  «.    Uedge-bote. 
HAY.  (Part  of  a  dance.) — See  Hey 
HAZARD=:liftz'-ord,  f.  Chance;  chance  of  danger ; 

risk  ;  the  name  of  a  game  at  dice. 
To  Haz'-rird,  v  a.  and  n.    To  expose  to  chance; 

to  put  into  danger  :—Reu.  To  try  the  chance;  to  ad* 

venture. 


HEA 

Hax^-ard-fr,  t*    One  who  baiardi ;  t  ganeiter. 
Haz'-^rd-a-bltf,  lOJ  :  a.    That  isUstlt  tohizui 
Haz'-ard-ovB,  a.    Dangerous. 
Haz'-ard-otrt-Ijf,  ai/.    Dangeronsly. 
Haz'-ar-dry,  «.    Temerity;  gaming.  [OU] 
HAZ  E=:r haz«.  a.    Fog.  mist 
To  Haze,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  misty; — ocf.  Toiouis. 

[UnusuaL] 
Ha'-zy,  a.    Dark,  foggy. 
HAZELeaha'-zl,  114:  «.  and  a.  A  not  toss.— 

adj.  Of  the  cok>ur  of  the  haxel  lixht  brown. 
Ha'-zel-ljf,  a.  Inclined  to  a  light  brown. 
ty*  The  componnds  are  Ha'-xet-ntO^  H^-tthai^  (i 

sort  of  red  loam.)  Sec. 

HE=he,  3:  hi,  176:  ptam.  (He.  his.  him;  Oef. 
theirs  or  their,  then.)  The  male  pre-aadefslood  or  , 
alluded  to ;  it  frequently  means  notanialsexelanftl}i 
but  any  one <^ human  kind;  it  is  used  w^cetivdytB 
si^ify  male :  it  is  sometimes  used  tubstantlTtljf,  id 
loses  its  oblique  form  Htm. 

HEAD,  bed,  120:  a.  and  a.  That  put  of  ■ 
animal  which  is  the  seat  of  sensation,  sod  in  did  qI 
thought:  in  roan  the  highest  part  of  his  Inme,in(>ll» 
creatures  if  not  the  highest,  yet  considered  the  Son- 
most  ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  wh(4e  man,  tite  vboli 
creature ;  whatever  part  is  most  impoilsot,  )A^\. 
or  foremost  in  its  relation  to  other  parts;  tiw  snie 
stand iug.  the  brains :  in  huntsman's  laaKaa|e,  tb 
slate  of  a  deer's  horn  by  which  his  age  is  kaon;  io 
other  particuL-ir  or  derivative  senses,  a  lady's  heri 
dress;  topic;  crisis;  conflux  to  one  h«ap:  |io*«. 
armed  force;  liberty  from  restraint  of  the  curb  or  *■ 
restraint  generally  :—4m(/.  ChieC  principal 

To  Head,  v.  a.  and  m.  To  lead,  to  govera;  Is  it 
with  a  head ;  to  take  away  the  head,  or  to  behestl>- 
nem.  to  originate;  to  direct  the  head  of  s  ship. 

Hfod'-er,  a.  One  that  leads  a  party;  one  thst  pati 
heads  to  nails  or  pins ;  the  first  brick  io  tbe  sagb  ^ 
a  wall. 

\iea6''\ng,  a.    Materials  for  heads  to  soy  swk. 
H  end '-less,  a.    Without  a  head,  beheaded;  witk^ 
a  chief  or  leader;  without  understanding,  iinotuti 

Head'-ship,  a.    Dignity ;  chief  place. 
H£>liAi.oNO,  ad.  and  a,    Wiih  the  hesd  fanMA: 

hence,  rashly,  hastily : — adj\  Predpilate;  rait 
Hfiif  1/-8THON0,  a.    Directed  by  nngovenuUe  viU; 

violent,  obstinate. 
HeW-k,  10.'):  a.    Apt  to  afl^  the  hesi:  •I'^i 

rash,  precipitate,  hasty;  violent,  as  a  curRiiL 

Hrad'-*-nc8S,  a.    BaahneM,  stabbomness. 

Q::?-  Among  the  remaining  compounds  •rt  Baaf"^' 
Heatf-band,  Hea^bormpk,  (a  coDStab!e;)  Hs"/-*** 
Heads'/nil,  (a  rope  at  the  head  of  a  ship.O  ^*^* 
gargte.{K  disease  in  cuttle;)  lleaigear,fji''^^ 
pin  us  for  the  head;)  H«arf'-/aad,  (promontorjorcuj; 

also,  a  ridge  of  unploughed  land;)  Btai-^f^i^i 
(an  affection  of  the  sutures  of  the  sknU  io  iafiut^O 
Hendf  money,  (capitaliun  tax;)  Hes^-jancp,  (ai** 
for  the  head;  also,  understanding;)  '••♦^'^'"J^j! 
(ihe  place  <if  residence  of  the  coromaj deHiK"* 
hence,  any  place  wlience  orders  are  issued ;)  W«^-*A 
f  the  waws  that  meet  the  head  of  a  ship :)  //*«/-**^ 
(a  significant  gesture  of  the  head ;)  Head^-^  l*! 
executioner :)  Uand'-taring,  (fountain;)  ^••^'l, 
(part  of  the  bridle  wuidi  encompasses  tlis  hmi' 
Head'- stone,  (the  first  or  capital  stone;  Bl»i,tk«**| 
at  ihe  head  of  a  grave;)  lieatt-tire,  faltiw  te  »• 
head;)  Head'-yay,  (motion  of  an  advaodag  wMf-^ 
Hea^-wind,  (contrary  wind;)  &e. 
7b  HEAL=lieal,  v.  a,  and  «.  TV»  cure  of » 
disease ;  to  restore  from  hurt  or  sickness ;  tfl  iwi^ 
ionnd ;  to  cause  tii  cicatrise :  to  rednee  from  '^[^ 
anger  or  ill<wUl :— new.  To  grow  sooad  or  heslwf • 

Heal'-rr,  36 :  a.    One  who  heals  or  cores. 


Heal'-'lDg,  a.    The  act  or  art  of  coring. 
Heal'-a-bU,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  evei 
TtM  Kh«niM  eat!r«,  aad  th«  pdnciptos  to  which  the  nomhsrs  rslbr.  praaedt  (ha  PfciM— >7. 

ro»»/#/  gilt'-wA^:  cbip'-m^h:  p<J-pi':  li«:  gd6d:  j'g9,  t.  e.i«N55:  ^%,\,9K.m^^^* 
Sh/0 
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HliLR^  (hiHtt,  120)  t,  SoaadnMi  of  body,  and 
coowquent  fmdom  ftom  pttin ;  henoe.  moral  wund. 
arts,  parity ;  goodneM ;  wish  of  health  u»ed  lu  drinking. 

HeaV-ikjf,  (-dl^  a.   In  health,  oonduciye  to  health. 

UnV'tki-l^^  ad.    Without  diteaao. 

Hnl'-tkt'Desa,  s.    State  of  health ;  auondneaa. 

HraltA'-fd,  117:  a,  Sound  in  body,  free  from 
ifeknetg;  nnritiated;  wholesome;  salutary. 

BeaW'fitl'ly,  atL    In  health;  wholesomely. 

UrallV-fnI-oess, «.  State  of  being  well;  whole- 
•omeoess. 

H«al/A'-les8,  a.    Sickly  ;  insalubriooa. 

H«l/A'-8ome,  107 :  a.    Wholesome.  [Obe.] 

NEAM=hJam,  t.    The  after- birth  in  beasts. 

HEAP=«heap,  a.    A  pile  or  mass ;  a  crowd. 

n  Heap,  v,  a.  To  throw  or  lay  in  a  heap,  to  amass, 
to  t>ile;  to  add  as  part  of  a  heap. 

Hetp'-f  r,  36 :  s.    One  that  makes  piles  or  heaps. 

"«*P^r»«.   Lying  in^heape. 

To  HEAR«hear==lierej  j  v,  a.  and  n.    To  p«r- 

I  Hk^rd,  herd,  135  :       >  ccive  by  the  ear ;  to  give 

Hb^kd,  herd,  131  :  J  audience  to  ;  to  listen  to 

*ith  villiagness  to  grant  or  to  obey ;  to  listen  when 
^nutd  bv  the  title  of:— mm.  To  enjoy  the  sense  of 
■ewiog;  to  listen;  to  be  told :  Te  k^r  say,  b  to  hear 

I«Qpk«ay:~heooethe  tate..  Ukab'say.  a  report,  a 

raoour. 

{j**'''f  ^  *  One  who  hears,  one  of  an  audience. 
neaK-ing,  #.    The  sense  by  which  sounds  are  per- 

ewed;  auitieoce;  judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 
7&H£4rk'.£n,  (har'-kn,  131,  114)  v.  n.  kind  a. 

»«^teo.  to  attend:— act.  [LitUe  used.]  To  hear  by 

HmH-krtJ-f  r,  s.    One  who  hearkens ;  a  lUtener. 
f^HxuKfV  o.    To   hearken.   Seldom  used  but  in 
tta  iaperatiTO,  Hark!  and  then  deemed  an  inter- 

l^SE,  herct,  131,  153:  s,  A  carriage  in 
»nfch  the  dead  ore  conveyed  to  the  grave;  anciently. 
» Irnporary  monument  over  a  grave. 

PPaS"**  ^'  "'  ^**  enctoae  in  a  hearse.  [Shaks.] 
ntART=hait,  131  :  ».  The  sent  of  life  In  the 
Miatl  body ;  heooe.  the  vlui  part,  the  inner  part,  the 
2|^|iart  of  any  thing;  henee.  courage,  spirit,  oonft- 
•««•;  a  perwn  of  spirits;  hence,  also^  the  aflbctUms 
Jwrtotop,.  any  one  ofihoseaffectioos.  particularly 
»« Koder  alTectioDs.  and  especially  knre ;  the  mind, 
w  n^ntiry,  as  in  the  phrase,  to  learn  by  heart. 
u  ■^'  «•  Seated  hi  the  heart;  [Shaks. ;]  laid  up 
a  the  heart;  [Shaks. ;]  disposed  as  to  the  affections, 

|i«irr-lt»,  a.    WiOoat  courage ;  without  feeHng. 

Mft^rf-less-ly,  orf.     Timidly;  unfeelingly. 

ttfarr-Ieaa-ness,  t.    Dejeotbn;  insensibiUty. 

""J-y»  «•  With  warmth  of  freling.  sincere ;  pro- 
JJJwagftom  the  heart:  abo.  with  reference  to  the 
«wt  M  the  seat  of  life,  vigorous,  strong,  healthy,  du- 
«»»«.  Hwrty-haie,  [Obs..]  good  for  the  heart 

"""["•»-'y»  arf.  From  the  heart;  sincerely;  vigor- 
*»My ;  eagerly,  with  good  appetite. 

«W-»-neffl,«.    The  quality  of  being  hearty. 

/•  Hrort'-en,  (har'-tn,  1 14)  r.  a.  To  encourage, 
to  itar  up.  to  animate;  to  renovate. 

?rS7*'^»"»  ••    Tha*  **»ich  animates. 

*^jnjB  compounds  of  Heart  are  Hearf-aehe;  Hearf*- 
zH^lryi  Bearf-hloodi  Henrf -break,  (overpowering 
•«TOW0  Htm1f.hreaktr,  (applied  ludicrously  to  some 
««»1  ornament,  as  a  curl  or  hxk  of  hair;)  Hearif- 
^^i  Beartr^ei;  Heartt^bmried:  Hearts  hurm.  (a 
5^"*  ••■•»t»n  naar  the  heart  from  an  acrid  humor 
SJrT  ^?T***^  Bmrf-tmrning,  (the  same  as  Htart 
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violet;  aBdteaieiiy,aaortof  toy;>H«arf«4«pMrfAM; 
Hearf./bU:  Hwrt'gruf;  HMrf-hardentdt  tiwri'- 
o^«*dia^;  H*arf-pea,  (a  plaut;)  Hearf-queUtng  \ 
Bearf -rending  I  Heart' -riMing,  (ecstatic;)  Heart'- itch, 
(pained  in  mtnd;  hurt  to  the  core;  love- sick;)  Hearth. 
$ore{  Heart^-surrwwing  I  Heart'  stringt,  (those  which 
are  supposed  to  sustain  the  heart;)  Hrart'-struck: 
Heartf-nweUing ;  Heaf/-icAo/0,(nntoncned  in  the  affec- 
tions, or  in  heuth;)  Henrf-wouMdtd,  &c. 

HEARTH,  hardi,  131 :  «.  The  pavement  under 
the  chimney  on  which  the  fire  is  made;  the  house 
itself  as  the  teat  of  comfort  to  its  inmates  and  of  hos- 
pitality to  strangers. 

0:>The  compounds  are  Hearth* -money  and  Hearth'' 
penny,  buth  of  them  an  ancient  tax. 

HEARTY^  &C.— See  under  Heart 

H  EAT=heat,  «.  Tliat  state  or  condition  of  a  body 
which  exci :  es  in  us  the  sensation  of  heat ;  (see  ( 'oIoHc ;) 
the  sensation  of  heat;  hot  air  or  weather;  one  act  of 
making  hot;  a  violent  action  unintermitted;  ono 
course  in  a  race;  effervescence;  inflammation,  flush ; 
excitement;  contest;  ardoui  of  thought 

To  Heat,  t;.  a.  and  n.  To  make  hot;  to  naka 
feverish ;  to  warm  with  passion  or  desire ;  to  excite :~ 
neu.  To  grow  warm  or  hot 

(t:>  In  old  authors  Heat,  pronounced  het,  (135)  is  scmie- 
times  used  for  the  regular  participle  Heated 

Heat'-er,  36 :  «.    He  or  that  which  heats. 

Heat'- less,  a.    Destitute  of  heat,  cold. 

QP>  See  other  relations  under  Hot. 

H  EATHssheo^  «.  A  shrub  of  low  stature,  and  of 
many  species ;  a  place  overgrown  with  heath ;  henoe, 
a  place  cohered  with  any  sorts  uf  shrubs. 

tt:>  Of  the  compounds,  Heath'-cock  and  Heath'-pent  atw 
birds:  HcatlC-pea  and  heat/i'-rosenre  plants. 

Hea/A'-er,  «.    Another  word  for  Heath. 

Hea'-My.  105  :  a,    FiOl  of  heath, 

HEATHEN,  he<'-&n,  114:  «.  and  a.  A  pagan, 
a  gentile ;  a  barbarian :  as  a  collective  noun,  the  pajjaoa 
or  gentiles:— <u(^'.  Pagan,  goutile. 

Hea-tnrn-ish,  a*    Belonging  to  pagans ;  savage. 

Hea'-thf  n-ish-ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  heathens. 

Hea'-^^ii-Uni,  158:  «.    Gentilism,  paganism. 

To  Hea'-then-ize,  v,  a.    To  render  heathenish. 

HEATH  ER,  H  EATHY.— See  under  Heath. 

To  HEAVE=>hevi,  189:  v,  a.  and  n,  (The  old 
pret.  and  port  Hove  and  Hoven,  are  obs.)  To  lift,  to 
raise;  to  cause  to  swell ;  to  force  as  from  tlie  breast: 
to  elevate,  followed  by  high  ;  to  elate ;  in  naval  lan- 
guage the  general  meaning  is  restricted  to  a  variety 
of  particular  applications  by  siu'h  particles  as  aheadt 
astern,  in  eight,  down,  >tnt,  to,  tip,  &e.,  and  in  such  sea 
phrases  the  pret.  Hove  Is  not  obsolete :— neii.  To  rise 
or  swell,  as  waves ;  to  rise  with  pain,  to  swell  and  full ; 
to  pant;  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit 

Heave,  t.  A  lift ;  a  rising  or  swell ;  an  effort  to  rise ; 
an  effort  to  vomit 

Heav'-<r,  *.    One  that  heaves ;  a  lever. 

Heave-of-fer-ing,  t.  A  Jewish  offering.  [Numb.  XV.] 

Hekt,  t.  A  heaving,  an  effort;  [Obs  ;]  that  by  which 
a  thing  is  lifted,  a  handle ;  hold ;  in  some  places  weight, 
or  tlie  thing  henved. 

IIea\''EN,  (h8v'-vn,  120,  114)  t.  LiteraUy,  that 
which  heaves  or  swells  as  an  immense  vault  over  our 
heads,  the  expanse  of  the  sky :  the  regions  above ; 
figuratively,  the  habitation  of  God  from  ttte  notion  of 
seeing  as  ftom  an  eminence  all  that  passes  below ; 
hence,  the  abode  of  the  blessed  ;  hence,  also,  one  of 
the  names  by  which  we  signify  God. 

Heav'-rn-ljr,  a.  and  ad.  Pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  inhabiting  heaven ;  celestial  :~<ur«L  Toward  heaven ; 
celestially. 

Heav'-cn-lt-ness,  «.    Supreme  excellence. 

8:>  The  compounds  are  Heav^en-fitpi'ring ;  Heav'en- 
bom;  Heaven-bred;  Heav'en  fmilt ;  Heavren-direet'ed t 
Heav'enfaiten :  Heav''tn-gi/ffdi  Heav''enki  siting, 
(touching  as  it  were  the  sky;)  Htarfen-tot^d; 
Heav'en-ward ;  Hemfen-wat^ring,  Sec  And  (^Heavenly, 

_      (isossdaflKiaodasorspatlfaif  ttethavsBoirregaUrityofseuBd. 

rrmowag/ti  migh-un,  •.  #.  miuiim,  165 :  vtih-un,  i.  e,  wmtm,  165 :  tttn,  166 :  ft«n,  166. 
271 


^~~  ^TT^"*'  *»WTT  -vmrntng,  ^loe  same  as  nearr- 
f^ "ad  also,  secret  enmity  j)  HeaH'-* hilled;  Heart*- 
^^taf;    Hearf-cvrrodtng i    H ear f -dear;    heart'- 


ISZL   ^^f^'diMeowrof^ng t    Heartsease,     (ni 
'^f«n-etan§i  Hearf^ease,  (a  plant,  a  speci 


(quiet;) 


ten  of 
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the  ^Jrwl^ln■■^^■  sm  aea^enI^m!m^0d,MA  Btrnfmiif 

ll£^¥'-rAMv'.^.120,l03)  c  R«i»iriaf  stwafUi 
to  be  Amw^  weighty,  pooderotu;  looficd.  eoeam- 
bere<  ImrtheMd :  «11  the  other  tenee*  an:  OKuntive. 
u  vmivM.  dejected;  srievone,  aAictive;  dark. 
Kloomy ;  wantinf  alacrity.  apirU^  or  aettvity ;  ■tupia  ; 
tedious;  indixeatible;  requiring  Uborio«u  effort  in 
plonghini^.orln  travertiog;  requiring  labour  of  any 
kind:  ThU  word  it  aUo  often  u«e<l  adyerbfally.  but 
only  ittconporftkMi.aiHea<ry4md'f<f.  HtaxfyMrien. 
It  was  onoe  in  uae  as  a  verb. 

Heav'-»-ly,  ad.  With  heaTineM,  litaimUy  and  llga- 
ralivtl^. 

I  leav'-i-oetfl,  r.    The  quality  of  being  heary. 

II  EBDOMAD=«Wb'-dA-m«d,  ».   A  week, 
tleb-dom'-a-dal,  81 :  a.    Ck)nusting  of  tcveu  dayi. 
Heb-dona'-a-dar-y,  a.  and  «.  Heiidomadal : — ••  A 

member  of  a  chapter  or  convent  during  Ui«  »eek  for 
ofllciatiug. 
Hli:BEN«h«l/-«n,  f.    Ebony.  [Sponsor] 

To  HEBETATE=h«b'-*-tAtc.92:  v.  a.  To  duU. 

to  blunt;  tastapify. 
Ileb'-ete,  a.     Dull,  stupid. 

Heb'-e-tude,  t.     Obtuseness,  bluntnesi ;  stupidity. 
Ueb'-e-ta"-/ion,  $,     Art  of  dulling;  state  of  being 

dull. 

HEBRAIC— See  in  the  next  chisa. 

H  EBREW,  be'-broo,  109 :  «.  and  a.  A  devrendnnt 
of  Heber.  au  Israelite,  a  Jew;  tho  langiuge  of  the 
Hebrews . — adj.  Relating  to  the  Hebrews. 

He'-brrtr-esSj  #.     A  Jeweu. 
To  Ile'-bra-ize,  2 :  v.  a.  To  give  a  Hebrew  turn  to. 
He'-bra-uin>  158:  f.    A  Hebrew  idiom, 
tle'-bra-ist,  f.    One  verted  in  Hebrew:  the  more 

ancient  word  is  H  kbeici an,  prea.  He-brish'-an. 
He-bra'-ic,  86  :  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Hebrews. 
Ile-bra'-i-cal-ly,  ad.     After  a  Hebrew  idiom. 

HEBRIDIAN»li^brtd'4-dn,146:  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  isles.  [Johnson.] 

11  EC  ATOM  B,  h»ck'-<i-t6m,  1 56, 1 8 :  «.   a  sacrl- 

flee  of  a  hundred  cattle. 
ty*  Heiftare.  Heiftogram,  HeeVoli^ter,  and  Hfctom^eter 

(a  hundred  4fr<f.  grama,  lee.)  are  names  of  French 

measures,  and  would  take  their  place  here  if  they  were 

English  words. 

IlECTIC=h^ck'-tlck,  a.  and  t.  Habitual,  con- 
tinual,  applied  to  a  species  of  fever:— t.  A  hectic 
fever. 

Ilec'-ti-cal,  a.    Having  become  conititutioQal. 
Hec'^ti-caM^y  ad.    In  a  hectic  manner. 

II  ECTOR»h«(/-tor,  38 :  t.  Primarily,  the  great  Ho- 
meric warrior,  tlie  brave  defender  of  hit  oouitrv; 
hence,  one  who  wishes  to  be  thought  a  liector,  a  bully, 
a  blusterer. 

To  Hec'-tor»  38 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  threaten,  to 
bully : — nem.  To  play  the  bully. 

H  EDERACE0U8,  h»d'^r-a''-Bh'u8, 90 : 

-  dndng  iw:  Hedtriferwu  means  the  tame. 

Hed'-er-ff  I,  a.    Compoecd  of  ivy. 

HEDGE-sh^dgc,  S,     Fence  of  prickly  bushct. 

To  Hedge,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  enclose  with  a  Hedge; 
to  enclose ;  to  obstruct ;  to  thrust  or  force  in,  as  into  a 
hedffe :— ne«.  To  hide  the  head  as  in  a  hedge,  to  shift, 
to  skulk ;  to  bet  on  both  sides  at  horse  races,  so  as 
never  to  incur  great  risks,  with  a  eertainty  of  gaining 
by  nioe  calcnUiion  oa  the  long  nm. 

IIed'-grr»  s,     A  hedge  maker ;  a  trading  bettor. 

ft^  In  the  oompounda  of  Hedge,  the  meaniiiff  is  tome' 
times  literal,  sometimes  figurative ;  Hedgt^-bom  may 
imply  what  it  literally  imports,  namely,  bom  under  a 
hetlgc:  figuratively,  it  signifies  meanly  bom;  and  hence 
in  many  compounds  Hedge  signifies  meau.  The  chief 
compounds  are  Hedg^-tKmt ;  Hedgt^-bote,  (wood  for  re- 
INiiriDg  hedges 0  hedged -aretfert  (one  who  tkulkt  for 


a.  Vto. 


lon^id 
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lad  pnrpotM ;  ffed§*'Jumi»v ;  Bm^Om,  (u  mhMI 
set  with  prickles;)  Hedg^hyuof;  B$^WMiar4i 
Hedg^netUe ;  Hedgtfwjtt,  (the  no'e  of  a  Bite  hc«igi. 
bird,  flguratlvelv.ralgar  stvle  in  writii^}}  Btd^-^ 
(a  young  hedge-boff  i)  Heigt?-rmo^  (la  a  rav  as  Am- 
ingabedffe})  Aed^^^«rrMP.(MdSMiagiiiMfein 
the  thateh-tpanow  ()  H^dge-mitm*  (a  Oiab^iwl 
wTiter  O  H^mg-bill,  (a  hook  mMtkiag  like  s 
tickle})  &c 

To  H  EED«iheid,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  i 

with  eare.  to  attend  :—»«•.  To  oontider. 
Ueed,f.  Care:  caatioD;  notice t  regard. 
Heed'-i-ljf,  ad.    Cantioaaly.  [Litae  nsed.] 
Heed-ftfl,  117:  a.    Attentive,  watchM. 
Heed'-fiil-IyyCuf.    Watchfhlly,  cautiously. 
Ileed'-ftrl-ness,  f.     Attention,  circnmspecfioB, 
Heed'-less,  a.     Inattentive,  careless. 
Heed'-less-Iy,  ad.    Carelessly,  negligently. 
Heed'-less-neiS,  f.     CArelessnets,  inattenticm. 

I]  EEr.«arbed,  $.  Tlie  hind  part  of  the  foot,  psitko- 
larly  of  the  human  Ibot;  the  whole  foot.pirticuhiljef 
animaU;  the  hind  part  of  tlte  shoe,  or  stocking.  Hm> 
spur  as  being  worn  on  ike  heel :  any  thing  tlupetl  like 
aheel;  the  extremity  of  something  in  proi:re»s:  Ui»i 
by  the  hcek,  is  to  fetter :  To  be  out  at  keels,  is  to  be  is 
bad  condition,  as  a  worn-out  stocking. 

To  Heel,  r.  n.  and  a.  To  dance  i—ad.  To  am  tl« 
feet  for  fighting,  at  a  oock :— See  also  after  this  ctaot- 

I  leel'-tf  r,  t.    a  eock  that  atrikea  welL 

Heel'-piecc,  (-phct,  1 03)  ».  Armour  for  the  heeU; 

a  repair  to  the  heel  of  a  shoe;  hence  tbeTCii>,Io 

Heei.'-pisck.  ^ 
To  \\  EELsbetl,  v.  it.    To  lean  on  one  tide. 
H  EFT. — See  under  To  Heave. 
HEGEMONlC=bi'-g4-m6n''-ick,«.  TskiBgtfct 

lead,  ruling,  predominant 
HEGIRA,  b«d'-gi-rd,  92. 105:  #.    The  FKfbt. 

namely,  of  Mahomet  fVom  Meeea,  July  16.  A.D.  Giti 

and  from  that  event,  the  Mahometan  epoelia. 
H  EIFER,  h^r'-er,  120 :  «.    A  yonng  cow. 

HEIGH-HO!  bt'-hi,  106,162:  intti.  Ab«- 

pression  of  slight  languor,  uneasine«s.  or  desire. 
HEIGHT,  hlt<,  106, 162  :  s.  (Compare  Hl|li.te 

and  To  Heave.  &c.  The  latest  inquirers  caB«rf«Hia 

etymological  relation  rather  of  the  latter  thsn  of  the  ft^ 

mer  word:)— f.  Elevation  above  the  ifnoad;  sltitsit 

of  an  object  i  degree  towiudt  eilhrr  of  the  poki :  »» 

mit ;  elevation  in  a  figurative  sense)  state  of  artnaw- 

roent{  fulness  of  advancement 
To  Heitfh'-ten,  1 14  :  v.  a.    To  raise  higber ;  toiaiie 

toward  fulness  or  completion,  to  improve;  toa^^t^- 
Hei^b'-ten-ing,  t.    Act  of  raising;  anjmeBtrtias; 

improvement  oy  decorations. 
HEINOUS,  ha\'-nu8.  100,  120:  a,    Airodow. 

wicked  in  a  high  degree. 
Hef'-no«g-ly,  ad.    Atrocionaly,  wickedly. 
Ilri'-noi/s-nesfl,  t.    Atrociousness,  wfckedatH' 
HEIR,  axr,  56, 100:«art.  41:  ».  Thepeno"*^ 

succeeds,  or  it  to  succeed  another,  in  the  e^ioyaiew« 

anv  title  or  property. 
7b  titift  V.  a.    To  inherit  ri>fy«^«»'l 
HeiY-eu,  t,fnn.    A  female  heir. 
/letr'-dom,  «.    Socoetaioa  by  inheritance. 
l/etV-less,  a.     Destitute  of  an  heir, 
ifwr'-ship,  f.    State  or  privilegei  of  an  heir. 
hETR'UOOUf  i,    (Tlib  is  pronounced  u  t^^ '"J*^ 

Any  movable  or  personal  eha  ttel  which  by  tewdeww 

to  the  heir  ak>af  with  the  fVwhald. 
H ELD.— See  To  Hold.  ^ 

To  H  ELE«=h5re,  r.  a.    To  hide.  tOhs-l  ft«««« 

word  come  Ilt/'4ing  a  covering,  and  Bef-titt. « t^o- 
H  ELI ACAL=hl-n'-a<ai.  a,   Emergini  ^  ^ 

lustre  of  the  t  m,  or  felting  into  it 
HeA^f-a-ixAAy.ad.   \rwi  teganl  to  the  «^» 


The  wbeniM  SBtlie,  and  tb«  pelncli^  to  wifetdi  the  DUiAsrt  ttfin-,  pnocdeM*  IKHioMr^. 

rov>cft!^u*'Xtky.  ch«i/Httanj  pi-pi':  it^:  g»d  :  j'fl6,t.  ^>«is  W:  «,t,t,«.>wfr,^7l. 
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H<^L^<vclll*'^Rlc,  a,  Am  if  seen  from  (he  ce&txe 
oflbe  sen.  Bifli9cem'*tricttl  Iiu  thu  same  meaniog. 

t>  ff<£utV  i<  no  reUUoQ  oT  this  dau :  aee  in  the  next 

\W'LH)L'''A'rHT,  87 :  f.    Worship  of  the  fiiil. 

Ub^hjhhi^-»tjer,  tf.  An  iBatrsmeiit  ftn-  measuring 
*s4IUMler  of  CiMsm  and  other  hewreaty  bodies. 

Hi'-iXl-iOOVB,  «.  A  sort  of  telescope  to  Tiew  the 
tm  vithottt  injury  to  Uie  eyes. 

Ifa/>IJ^4>-«TATS,  9.  An  inetromenl  by  whl^  a  tun, 
bcsB  may  be  steadily  divscted  to  one  point. 

lis'-u-o-mopS)  9.  That  which  turns  to  the  tvfi; 
so  aadeat  iostroment  tan  flndingwhen  the  son  anivod 
*i  Uw  line ;  also  the  son-flower  or  tara^soL. 

HELICAL— See  the  next  class. 

HELIX,  h51'-iclu,  188  :  t.  A  spiral  line. 

IIel'-»<al,  o.     Spiral,  winding. 

Uel^Hhcite,  «.    A  spiral  shelled  fossil. 

HeK-i-oid,  a.    Appearing  or  supposed  spiral. 

Hel'-t-o-s/>Aer"-ic,C-sfer'-Tck,  163,  88)  a.  Wind, 
isf  nirally  roand  the  polo  of  the  sphere. 

HELL«h^l,  155  :  #.  (Related  to  7b  Hele,)  The 
plsee  or  state  of  panishment  for  the  wicked  after 
the  Kfarrectioo  ana  j  udgement }  alio,  the  grave,  or  tlie 
tUte  of  the  body  aner  death  and  before  the  rcsurree- 
tiotu  seeordiDg  to  some  Christians ;  according  to  others, 
tht  pUoe  or  state  of  the  separated  soul  before  its  re< 
nsioa  with  the  body  at  the  resurrection )  also,  the 
tsfcraal  regions.  or*Tartams  of  the  heathens;  the 
other  icntes  are  aUnsive }  as.  the  pains  of  hell  i  the 
peren  of  hell  j  a  prison  ;  a  fdaoe  imagined  in  play  to 
wa  priwo }  a  receptacle  for  shreds;  a  gaming-house. 

Hef-lith,  a.  Pertaining  to.  or  like  hell,  infernal ; 
*idMi.  malignant,  detestabk. 

HeNisb-ljr,  ad.    iDfemally.  wickedly. 

Hef>ltslHDets,  «.     Wickedness ;  abhorred  quaUtles. 

Hrir-word,  140,  38  :  ad.    Toward  hell.  [Pope.] 

I>  IW  eoBponnds  are  HeW-htaek;  HfW-barn;  HtU'- 
htii  B$irir*w0d  i  HeUr-broih ;  HtUT-cat ;  HelT^n- 
>«^f  Bdr-<l0omtd;  Helt-g<y9emed;  HeUT^ag; 
aa.k0tsi:  Htlf-kammM ;  Htie-homrndt  H^UT-kite,  ice. 

liUl£EORE=^hii''\i'hht,  $,    A  plant  of  rari. 

mkiadsi  the  black  is  called  Christmas  flower ;  it  U 

{"woaoas,  but  in  proper  doses  evacnant  and  alterative. 
HELLENIC^h^ie'-mck,  88  :  a.  Pertahiingto 

the  Bdle'nes.  or  inhabitants  of  Greece. 
ToHbl'^-lx-NXZb',  v.  «.  To  ttse  the  Greek  hinguage. 
Hcl'-lei^ifm,  158 :  «.    A  Greek  idiom. 
HeT-Ie-nist,  s.    One  skilled  in  Greek,  but  particn. 

^3ih  a  Jew  who  used  Greek  in  the  early  ages  of 

ChiiitlAnitv 

HeK-le-nii*-tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Hellenists, 
tv  the  dialect  they  oaed :  Hellenistical  is  the  same. 

HELLISH,  Ac— See  under  HelL 

II  ELMsb^m,  f ,  A  covering  for  the  head  in  wai  ; 
thepsrtofaeoat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest;  the 
^Pper  Bart  or  eoverlng  of  something. 

Helmed,  HeK-med,  114:  a.  Wearing  a  head-piece. 

HeP-flWt,  14 :  «.    A  helm  or  head-piece. 

W-met-ed,  a.    Famished  with  a  helmet    ' 

"lUi'-wmD,  f.  A  wind  in  the  north  parts  of  Eng- 
'**'•  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  mountains,  which 
*^  to  be  Mned  for  several  prerkms  days  from  the 
•f««ofck)ads. 

HELMsb^no,  «.  The  apparatus  by  which  a  ship 
"j^^VBd;  that  part  of  it  which  is  on  deck;  flgura- 
*^7.  the  station  of  government ;  a  statesman. 

J»  Helm,  V.  a.    To  guide,  to  conduct. 

j|eW.nj«D.  143 :  «.    The  steersman. 

WELMlNTHIC-h«l-mTn'.ttlck,  a.   Reiathig  to 


J*«K-imil-aol''-o-«f,  «.    That  part  of  natural  his- 
llr7^Sii*  ''•^  «worma. 
T  HrT*^'"^^'  t.    A  Spartan  sUve;  a  sUve. 
'0  HELP»hSlp,  v.a.  and  n,  (The  old  preL  and 
PVI,  U5lp  aad  U5r-pen  an  obsolete.)  To  assist. 

TlM  riga=  is  OMd  •Iter  aMdss  of  spslUaf  that  have  ao  krsrilarky  of  souad. 

^*"*fl!f"*''  miih-uo,  i.  €*  mi$ti9n,  165:  vish-un.  i.  e,  vimn,  165 :  (fcm,  166 :  Ih^n,  166, 
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totnpporitoaid:  lOfeHaw.  Mmmi  to  pratttiC:  To 
help  out,  to  relieve  Aom  diflSculty ;  T$  heip  m.  to 
raise:  To  koip  qf^  to  assist  as  to  th«  gifttingctU  of 
something:  loMp  aduorder,  to  promote  its  eura:— 
a««.  To  oontribate  assists  nee ;  to  bring  a  supply. 

Help,  9,  Assistsaee,  aid:  eupport,  reoMdy;  ia  Ame- 
rtea.  a  servant,  a  hripar. 

Hel'-per^  36 :  «.    One  that  helps. 

Help'-f«l,  117:  a.    Uscftd;  salutary. 

Help'-lesSy  a.  Wanting  power  to  sooooor  ooeVaelf ; 
wanting  assistance;  admitting  no  help. 

Uelp'-lest-ly,  ad.   Without  suooour. 

U  el  jy-lew-Dets,  f .    The  state  of  being  helpless. 

Hbi.p'-matb,  9,  A  companion,  a  partner.  Origt- 
nally.ahelp  meet  or  &t  for  Adam:  [Gea.it  18:]  tlie 
nearness  of  the  phrase  in  point  of  sound  suggesting  the 
name  by  a  sort  of  lucky  mistake. 

IlELTER-SKELTER=h«r-t<T-tWr-ter,    ad. 

In  a  hurry  and  without  order.  [Colloq.] 

HELVEx=beiv,  189 :  «.    The  handle  of  an  axe. 

To  Helve,  v.  a.    To  fit  with  a  helve. 

HEM=sh£m,  #•    A  sewed  double  edge. 

7b  Hem,  v.  a.  To  close  the  edge,  as  of  doth,  by 
doubling  it  down  and  sevring  it ;  to  border,  to  edge ;  to 
enclose,  to  cod  One,  fi^owed  by  U,  about,  or  rouud. 

Hemmed,  (h^md,  114)  a,  Ilavbgahem  ;  enclosed. 

HEM  !  interj.    An  exclamation  whose  utterance  is 

a  sort  of  voluntary  half  cough,  loud  or  subdued,  as  tho 

emotion  may  suggest. 
Hem,  (h£m)  «.    The  name  of  the  foregoing  tnierj, 
7b  Hero,  v,  n.    To  otter  hems. — See  also  iu    the 

class  before. 

HEMATINE,  Mm'^-tTn,  105:  t.  The  colour, 
ing  principle  of  logwood,  named  as  resembling  blood- 
colon  r. 

Hem'-o-tite,  t.   The  6£wJ.stone. 

HEMI-,  A  Greek  prefix  signifying  half;  equivalent 
to  Demi',  and  Semi-. 

HlM''-/-CRA'-Nr,  105:  «.    A  pain  that  affects  only 

one  part  of  the  head  at  a  time. 
H  Kur-J'VA,  9,    Half  a  sextary.  being  three  quarters 

of  a  pint ;  as  a  measure  used  in  medicine,  about  t4*n 

ounoeik 

Hbm"-I-ct'-CLB,  101  :  #.    A  half  circle. 

HBll''->-PL8a'-r,  (plW-gl^)  I.  A  paby  that  aflecU 

one  half  of  the  body. 
Hb-mip'~T£r,  «.  {pi,  He-mip'-ter-a.)    An  inst»ct 

having  the  upper  wings  half  crusUoeons  and   half 

membraneous. 

IlBM'-f-BPHKRS,  (-sfire,   163,   44)  f.     A  map  or 

projection  of  half  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Hein'-»-flfMler''-ic,88:)a.  Containing  half  a  sphere 
Hein'-t-i|pAer"-i-cal,  /or  globe. 
HsM'-J-rriCH,  (-stick,  161)  #.  A  half  line  in  poetry. 
Hem-ia'-tt-rAal,  81 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  hemistich ; 

denoting  a  divisiim  in  the  verse. 
H  km'- /-TONE,  f.    A  semitone  in  mtitie. 

HEMLOCKah^mM6ck,«.  AwUdherbaocoiuitcd 
a  weed,  and  slightly  noxfous.  differing,  it  is  supposed, 
(hmi  the  hemlock  of  the  ancients,  which  was  a  oeadly 
poison. 

HEMMED.— See  under  To  Hem. 

HEMOFn'SlS,  hl-m5p'-tl-cii.  105:  t.    (Com- 

pare  Hematine,  &&)    A  spitting  of  blood. 
HsM'-OH-RflAOB,  164 :  9,  A  flux  of  blood  from  some 


such  cause  as  bursting  a  vesseL 
less  in  use. 


Hmn^-ornrAa'-gy  is 


Hbh'-or-rhoids,  (bi^'-5r-roidz,  143)  9,  pi, 
A  swelling  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  fundament,  with 
occasional  flux  of  blood;  the  piles,  or  emerods. 

Hem'-or-rAoi^-dal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  hemorrhoids. 

HEM P^hemp,  9.  A  fibrous  plant  of  which  coarse 
linen  and  ropes  are  made;  the  rind  of  the  phint. 


HER 


HER 


Hem'-Dfn,  114:  a.    Mad«  of  hemp:  Htm'-py.  a. 

Likf  herajp. 

II EN— hen,  s.  The  fomnle  of  any  kind  of  Ibwl,  bat 
particularly  of  the  barn-door  fowL 

fty*  Among  llio  rompoun«ls  are  Hen'-bane,  Eai^-hU,  and 
Hen' $  Jet  t,  (plants;)  1 1  en' -driver,  Hen'hnrm  or  Het/- 
Aam'cr,  (.bird*  of  prey ;)  Hen'-coop,  ff(m'-fi<m$et  Hen'- 
roottf  (of  literal  meanlnff ;)  and  HeiC-hearted,  (dat- 
iax^\y  xSHen^-pediedt  (jfovcmed  by  the  wifb.)  fcc 

Il£NCE=h^0C£,  ad.  From  thU  place,  time.  cauM. 
or  occasion.  &c.  From  hence  is  a  pleonasm  justified 
only  by  custom.  When  used  exclamatively,  go  or  Jiee^ 
&C.  'm  understood.     To  hence  is  obs. 

Hence-forM',  (-fo'uri*,  130)  84 :  ad,  Henceibnrard. 
Hence-for'-ward)  140,   38:  ad.    From  this  time 

forward. 
UCNCHMAN»h«Dch'-man,  «.    An  attendant. 

HENCXX)P|&c. — See  among  the  componnda  of 
Hen. 

To  H  EN  D^hSnd ,  o.  a.    To  take  hold  or  poneaaion 

of.    Thepre^  is  Hent.  [Fairfax.] 
H  EN  D^h^nd,  a.  Gentle :  Hendy  is  the  lame.  [Obt.] 

HEND£CAGON=h«n-<l)k'-ka-gon,#.  A  figure 
of  eleven  angles  and  sides. 

Hen'-dec-a-syl"-Ia-ble,  101 :  t.  Line  of  eleven 
syllables. 

HENDIADYS^h«n-d?-(l-di9,f.  One  by  means 
of  two.  as  when  one  thing  is  expressed  by  two  nouns. 

To  II  ENT=h«nt,  v.  a.  To  hend  ;  of  which  verb 
It  is  also  the  preterit.  [Obs.] 

HEPAR=he'-par,  t.  In  Latin,  the  liver:  by  the 
old  chemists  it  was  applied  twder  the  form  hepar  tul- 
phuris,  or  liver  of  sulphur,  to  a  combination  of  sulphur 
with  an  alkali,  on  account  of  its  brown  red  colour: 
hence  the  term  has  been  applied  to  all  combinations  of 
alkali  or  earth  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus. 

He-pat'-ic, 88: 1  a.  Pertaining  to  the  liver;  pertain- 

He-pat'-i-ail,  jing  to  a  combination  of  sulphur  with 
an  alkali. 

Hep'-a-tite,  t*  A  mineral  of  a  brown  red  eolonr. 

To  IJep'-a-tize,  v,  a.  To  impregnate  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas. 

IlBP'--4-T08''-co-pr,  *.  The  inspection  of  the  liver 
for  the  purpose  of  divination. 

IIEP=n£p,  t.  The  ttait  of  the  dog-rose,  commonly 
written  hip;  aa  in  speaking  of  Hipt  (hept)  and 
Haws. 

Hep'-tree,  «.   The  wild  dog-roae. 

HEPTACAP8ULAR=^h«p'-ta-cXp"-8i\-lar,  a. 

Having  seven  colls  or  cavities.  [Bet.] 

Hbp'-t^-chord,  (-cord,  161)  t.  An  instrument  of 
seven  strings;  a  composition  varied  on  seven  tones. 

tlup'-TA-^OV,  $.   A  figtire  of  seven  angles  and  sides. 

Hcp-tag'-O-nal,  a.  Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

Hep-tam'-e-rkde,  t.  That  which  divides  Into  seven. 

Hkp-tan'-drj-jn,  a.  Seven-fold  masculine,  or  hav- 
ing seven  stameiu.  [Bot.]  Hep*-ta-gyn''-t-fln  (^  soft) 
is  seven-fold  feminine,  or  having  seven  pistils. 

HfiP-'TAPfl'-YL-LoiTSy  163 :  a.  Having  seven  leavet. 

IlKp'-TAR-CflF,  (-k^'4»  161)  «.  A  seven-fbld  go- 
vernment. 

Hep'-tar-cAisty  t.  One  of  seven  rulers  of  a  nation. 

Hep-tai'-cAic,  88  :  a.    Denoting  a  seven-fold  rule. 

Hep'-trt-teucA,  (-tAke,  110, 161)  t.  The  first  seven 
books  of  the  bible. 

HER=her,  35 :  h^r,  36,  176 :  pron.  The  oblique 
case  of  She;  the  possessive  form  of  She  when  the 
name  of  the  thing  possessed  follows :  otherwise  the 
possessive  form  is  Hkbs. 

Her-self ',  pron.  The  reciprocal  form  of  She  and  Her. 

llERALD^hSr'-ald,  *.  One  whoee  office  was  to 
carry  messages  between  princes,  to  challenge  to  battle, 
and  to  proclaim  peace  j  hence,  a  precursor  or  harbin- 
the  modern  herald  is  an  officer  who  registers 


genealogiea,  adjusts  ensigns  arBorlal.  aad  TSfdstM 
all  matters  of  ceremony  at  coronatiou,  iasta&tioiu 
and  the  like. 

To  Her'-nld,  v,  a.    To  introduce  as  by  a  heiald. 

Her'-old-sbip,  t.    The  office  of  a  herald. 

Her'-iil-dry,  105:    t.  The  art  of  a  heiaU ;  Ussovy. 

He-ral'-dic,  88:  a.    Relating  to  heraldry. 

II  ERB=herb,  35  :  f.    A  plant  with  a  soft  or  ne- 

culent  stalk,  that  dies  to  the  root  every  year. 
Her-ba'-croMs^  (-sh'us)  90:  a.  Bekmgnigtoberiii; 

feeding  oB  vegetablee. 
H  er'-by,  1 05 :  a.    Having  the  nature  of  herbs. 
H  er'-  bag^e,  s.  Herbs  collectively ;  in  law,  the  fikrtr 

and  right  of  pasture  in  another's  gmands. 
Hei/-bal,  a,  and  »,    Pertaining  to  herbs ;  a  hxi 

that  claasifles  and  deeeribes  herbs ;  a  ooUedfan  diri 

herbs. 

Her^-bal-lst,  I.  One  skilled  in  herbs;  BerUriU 
and  HerboristMo  met  with,  but  little  used. 

Herb'-ar,  «.    A  herb,  a  plant  [Spenser.] 

H  er'-bar-y ,  t,  A  garden  of  plants :  the  Lstia  mi 
HeiWriuMt  is  used  for  a  collection  of  dried  ptantt. 

Her'-be-let,  «,    A  smaU  herb. 

Iler-bes'-cent,  a.    Growing  into  herbs. 

Her-biv'-o-rotfs,  81,  120:  a.  Eating  Iwrbi,  nV 
sistin^  on  herbaceona  plants. 

Her'-bld,  a.  Covered  with  herbs:  Her'-ba-feat, 
containing  herbs:  Her'-boM^  aboundmg  witii  hsr^ 

To  Hei^-bor-ize,  «.  n.    To  seaxek  iv  phnts. 

Her'-bor-t-za"-fioD, »,  Semblance  of  herbs  in  taih 

Herb'-y,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  herbs.  [Bacon.] 

Herb'-wom-an,  116 ;  t.  She  who  sells  TOfstaMa. 

HERCULEAN=her-cuM4-an,90,86:  o-lto. 
ing  or  requiring  exte'aordinary  strength  or  balk. 

IIERCYNIAN,  her-cTn'-^an,  90,146:  a.  !)► 
noting  an  extensive  forest  in  Germany. 

HERD=herd,  35 :  ».  A  number  of  beasts  Mi^ 
together,  particularly  of  the  bovine  kind;  a oooqaa; 
of  men  in  contemptor  detestation ;  andeotly.alutper 
of  cattle. 

To  Herd,  v.  n.  To  unite  or  associate  m  bsaiti. 

Cr?*  Of  the  compounds.  Berd-^room  and.fl^r/^ui  iR 
out  of  use  :  we  now  say  Herai-man, 

H  ERE=here,  43  i  €td,  in  this  place;  in  (h«  in- 
sent  state :  It  is  liable  to  be  used  exdanatiwly:  H  >^ 
very  often  inconectly  used  fas  hither, 

Here'-a-bout,  Herei'-a-bouts,  adl  About  flds  ph»- 

Here-af '-ter,  ad,  and  «.  In  thae  to  ause;  io  ano- 
ther state  .— «.  A  future  state  of  being. 

Here- at',  ad.  At  this :  Here-by'  ad.  By  tti*. 

83*  There  are  other  compounds,  most  of  which  a»  w 
either  quaint  or  used  only  in  legal  instrnnciitsi  *^ 
HerennU  Ber^-in'to;  Her^f\  (wwa.  Heie^'j)  ^'^ 
on';  Here-omf;  Her<>4</»  (pron.  Hei«4oo'5)  ii0*J«- 
for/',  (formerly;)  Her/nnt^'f  UtrZ-^i  Bff*^ 
teithf,  (pron.  Here-wiiA',)  &c. 

II EREDITAM  ENT,  &€.--8ee  to  the  elaa  belo« 

HEREDITARY,  bi-Hki'-i-t^r-lv  105:11.  TW 
has  descended  fWxn  an  aneetlor;  that  may  descrod  ^ 
a  child  or  other  suocessor. 

He-red'-i-tor-s-ly,  ad.  By  inheritance. 

He-red'-i-t<i-bU,  101:  a.  That  may  be  tahfriieA 

HER'-f-T^-BUJ,  101 :  a.  That  can  toherit;  fl»at»*J 
be  inherited;  annexed  to  estates  of  hiheritaoee. 

Her'-i-tage,  99:  *.  Inheritance;  inScriptawhfl 
guage,  the  people  whom  God  adopts. 

Ilei'-e-dU''-a-ineDt,85:  «.  Inhertoaes;  »W"^ 
may  be  Inherited.  [Law.] 

HEREMITE.--See  Eremite. 

H  ERESY,  h^r'-^l^  105 :  #.  Llteially.  a  te«J- 
appropriately,  private  or  peculiar  tenets  ob  Mtjw 
Ject,  particularly  of  a  religfous  nature,  in  ^'^^'r,'^ 
the  person  or  persons  differ  from  the  great  woj  ^ 
which  he  or  they  have  been  eeteemed  menbeis:  (ba** 


Tb«  BchMBM  «atir«,  aad  tlM  prineiples  to  wbkh  (he  anmfcsw  refer,  prseads  tko  Dktioawj. 

Foweh:  gntc'-w&^:  chap'-'inan:  pd-pi':  l2«:  go6d :  j'5^  ».  e./n9,  5j  :  a»  ^  >,  te  im'^i '^^ 
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tfct  Aufek  of  Rama,  denominated  catholic  or  uni\<>r* 
sal,  esteems  at  heresy  whatever  teneUi  are  uot  ia  qc- 
cofdaoce  with  her  doctrines ;  aad  sn  of  other  churches 
with  regard  to  Uio«e  who  have  become  dissenters. 

Her"-e^-arcA',  (h8r4-ci-ark',  161)  #.  A  chief 

of  a  sect  of  heretics, 
Hik'-b-tic,  f .  One  giTen  to  heresy. 
He-rH'-i-cal)  a.    Containing  heresy. 
He-ret^-^-cal-ljrt  ad.  In  an  heretical  manner. 
HERET0CH«h«r'4-totch,  s,  A  Rsneral.  [Oht.] 

HERETO,  HEREUPON,  &c— See oompounda 

of  Here. 
HERIOT,  Mr'-l-^t,  105 :  «.    A  fine  paid  to  the 

kcd  at  the  death  of  a  UndhoI«k>r.  usually  a  beast. 
Her'-t-o-ta-ble,  a.  Subject  to  payment  of  heriot. 
HERITABLE,  HERITAGK^-See  under  Here. 

(fitaiy. 
HERMAPHRODITE,  her-mSf'-ri-ditt,  163: 

I.  One  who,  like  the  child  of  Mercnrv  and  Venus. 

Qftites  in  one  body  the  characteristics  of  both  sexes. 

Hewnaph'-roKJir^-oil,  }«•  Of  double  ««. 

HBR'-sas-NBu''-Tic.  110:  a.  Literally,  of  ^ferci/ry, 
utheta/er^e/er  of  the  gods:  interpreting,  explaining. 

HutF4IB1^-IC,  88 :   1  a.     Designating  chemistry,    of 

HiMitt'-i-c^l^  J  which  Mercury  was  the  fabled 
ioirator,  but  particularly  that  exploded  system  of 
ebsmisCry  whico  referred  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
to  three  principles,  salts,  sulphur,  and  mercury:  an 
A«r««NesMi  is  a  6e«l  in  a  chemical  sense,  namely,  a 
•etl  that  completely  closes. 

Her-mef-i-cal-ly,  od.  According  to  hermetic  art,  and. 

•s  appUed  to  the  act  of  sealing,  completely,  entirely. 
HERMIT^sher^-mit,  t.  An  anchoret,  an  eremito. 
Uer'-mi-tess,  «.  A  female  hermit 
Het'-ini-tage,  $.  The  habiutton  of  a  hermit* 
Her'-mi-tar-y,  129,  34,  105  :  t.   A  oeU  for  the  re. 

Ufioos  annexed  to  some  abbey. 
Hcr-milT-t-cal,  84  :  a.  Suitable  to  a  hermit 
HERMOGENlAN:=her'-m&-ge*'-n4-an,90:  #. 

One  of  an  early  sect  of  heretics,  the  disciples  of  Her- 

HERNrrhero,  t,  A  contraction  of  Heron, 
Hern^-hUljf,   A  plant 
Hern'-flhaw,  t.  A  Heron-thaw,  which  tee. 
HERNIA,  ber'-D^^  105 :  t.  A  rupture. 
HERO.hert'4,  43 :  «.  iing.       \  108,    A  man 
HEROES=herc'-Aze,  151:  t.  f>/.  jof  disHnguUhcd 

^^iw  J  an  extraordinary  person  ;  the  principal  cha- 

^^^^  m  a  poem  or  narration. 
"e-rcZ-ic,  88:1a.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  hero. 
He-ro'-i-cal,    j  or  the  narration  of  noble  deeds;  brave, 

**^»*nhnous:  Hert^e  verse  is  that  in  which  heroic 

««*«  we  usually  celebrated,  wWch,  in  English,  is  the 

^  •yllable  Terse  with  diasyllabie  rhythm,  whether 

ibyned  or  blank. 
Hfr*r(/s-ca1-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  hero.     Mil- 

tou  has  used  henTicXy. 
^^•o-i-coiof'-iCy  a.  Comia  in  heroto  mask  or  dress. 

Her'-o-ine,  (-To,  105)  t.  A  female  hero.  Utroett 

uobs. 

{J^j'-^-iim,  158 :  «.    QngOities  of  a  hero,  bravery. 

H£RON=>h^r'-oo,  «.    A  bird  that  feeds  on  fish. 

Ijer'-on-ry,  105  a  t.    A  place  where  herons  breed. 

«wi'-on-»h«w,  f .  A  beroory,  according  to  Johnson ; 
J|°"{f^Bf  to  others,  a  heron.  Hon^Mis  was  an  esU- 
^*^wd  corruption  of  this  word  in  a  proverbial  expres- 
«o.ifa«fe(.Act2.a2. 

HERPES,  ber'-p^z,  101:  f.   A  name  of  some 

<^iitaQeoas  eruptions  (him  their  tendency  to  creep  or 
spread. 

'^et-pef-icSS:  a.    Creeping,  spresding. 


HEY 

HBii'-PE-T0L"-O-ar,  «.  That  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  reptiles,  or  creeping  animals. 

IlERUlNG^b^r'-riDg,  «.    A  smaU  sea-fish. 

H^-uBN'-Qi-FORii,  (hd-r^n'-j^-form)  o.    Like  a 

herring. 
HERS,  HERSELF.~8ee  under  Her. 
HERSE=hera,   153:  t.    A  portcullis  set  with 

spikes   used   in   fortification.'   In  other  senses,  see 

Hearse. 
Her'-sil-lon,  f.    A  plank  with  spikea^CMilitary.] 

To  H  ERY,  h^r'-4Aj,  v,  a.  To  hallow,  to  praise.  [Obs.] 

7b  HESITATE,  h«z'4-tAtc  105:  v,  n.  Origi- 
nally, to  stick;  tu  stop  or  stammer  in  speaking;  to  be 
dottbtAil,  to  delay,  to  pause.  Pope  uses  tt  actively. 

Hes'-t-tant,  a.    Hesitating,  wanting  fluency. 

Hes'^t-tflD-cy,  #•    Dubtonsness,  suspense. 

HeV'-i-ta'-ting-ly,  ad.    With  hesitation. 

He/-l-ta"-/l00,  <.    Doubt;  a  stammering. 

He«"-i-ta'-tive,  105 :  a.    Showing  healtaiion. 

HESPER=bla'-p«r,  «.    The  evening  star. 

He8>pe'-r»-on,  43,  105  :  a.   Westom. 

H  EST^b&t,  «.    Command,  behest  [Poet.] 

HESTERNAL=h^8-ter'-nal,  a.  Pertainiug  (o 
yesterday. 

HETEROCLITE=h«t"-«r4-clTtc',f.  and  a,  A 
noun  that  fells  into  another  than  the  common  forms 
of  declension,  an  irregular  nouu;  any  thing  irregular: 
—04^'.  Irregular,  singular. 

Het'-er-0-cTit"-i-C<il,  a.    Irregular  in  declension. 

Har'-BR-o-DOjr,  188:  a,  and  9,  Other  than 
establishod  or  orthodox ;  heretical : — f .  A  heresy. 

Het"-<ir-0-dox'-y,  105:  t.    Heresy. 

Hbt"-bii-o-gknb',  o.    Of  another  kind,  dissimilar. 

Het'-er-o-ge"-ne-al,  1  90 :  a.   Of  a  different  kind, 

Het'-er-0-ge''-ne-o«8,  j  as  opposed  to  Homogeneous. 

Het'-€r-0-ge"-ne-0M8-ne«8,  ».  The  sUite  of  being 
heterogeneous :  Jleterogene'itt/  is  less  used. 

HET'-Ktt-oa"-c2JN,  (-6«h'-*an,  147)  *.  Ho  whose 
shadow  at  noon  is  not  sometimes  north  uuJ  sometimes 
south,  but  is  always  one  or  the  other,  an  antisciau. 
—Sec  Ascii. 

7b  HEW=:hri,  110: 
I  Hewed,  bade,  1 14 : 
Hsw£o,  hudc,  (or) 
HEWN=:hunt,  110: 
doten,  it  signifies  to  fell ;  by  up,  to  excavate ;  by  (^,  to 
separate ;  by  out,  to  shape. 

Hew'-er,  s.    One  who  hews  wood  or  stone. 

HEXADE,h^ck8'-^<,  154:  «.   A  series  of  six. 

HBOr'-.i-OfiORD,  (-cord,  161)  t.  A  chord  called  a 
sixth. 

HBjr'-^-DAc''-Tr-Lors,  120:  a.    Having  six  toes. 

IlB^'-wi-ooif,  #.    A  figure  of  six  angles  and  sides. 

Hex-ag'-O-nal,  a.    Having  six  angles. 

HRx''A'axn^'i'Aff,  (-jKn'-van,  146)  a.  Sixfold 
feminine,  or  having  six  pistils.  [Bot]  llcxan'drian  U 
six-fold  masouUne,  or  having  six  sUmens. 

Hex'-^-He"-DROI*,  »,  A  figure  with  six  bases  or 
sides,  that  is.  a  cube  or  solid  square. 

Hbx'-.<1-Hb"-MB-bon,  t.    The  term  of  six  days. 

Hbt-Am'-E-TJBR,  t.    A  verse  of  six  feet 

Hea/-a-raet"-ri-cal,  a.    Consisting  of  six  feet. 

Hbx-ax'-ou-l^h,  158,  34:  a.  Havhig  six  angles. 

Hejc'-^-plar,  34 :  a.    Sextuple. 

Hbx'-J-stich,  (-stick,  161)  f.  A  poem  of  six  lines. 

HBx'-if-STYLB,  t.    A  building  with  sis  columns. 

HEY  !=ha>j,  interj.  An  expression  of  joy ;  of  which 
Hkt-datI  with  two  accents,  is  a  sort  of  reduplication. 


V.  a.  To  cut  with  an  nxe 
or  similar  instrument;  to 
hack ;  to  chop :  to  form 
laboriously:    followed  by 


Hey,  100  :  «.    A  figure  in  a  dance. 
Hey'-day,  ».    Frolic,  wildness.  [Shaks.] 
He/-de-guy,  (-guy)  «.  The  round  in  a  dance.  [Obs.] 
TIm  sI^  =  is  UMd  aAsr  modUs  of  spdliag  that  tiave  no  iiregolarity  of  soand. 

^Wmmm/j  ;  mish-un,  t.  e,  miuion,  165 :  vtxh-uD,  1. 1,  vision,  165 :  (Ato,  166 :  tll^n,  166. 
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I]IATION,|jt-i'4>ian,90:  i.  ncoclofg. 
Hi-a'-lDS,  I.  Ad  aptmai.  Iha  elTnl  orvoncl  > 
Id  lUHeiikin.  or  oithont  •  (dpbiuiiI  bdosis  U 
HIBERNAL«lii-ber'-llal,a.(C<iiDianHyiiul,) 

H  i-ber'-no-clr,  f,    Qoutun  oc  tholtcr  IbiwinUt. 
ruUi'-ber-nate,  r.  a.    To  iiinUr.  [Dinii.] 
HIBERNIAN,  hi-bet'-nMn,  105:  a,  M)d  ( 

IU1*Ub(  w  Inlud:— I.  Ab  Irithmu. 
Hi-be t'-D^cum,  (-«iin,  19S)  i.    An  IrUi  Idiom 
HICC1US-DOCT103,    hlck'-jlii-at-dSck"- 


1,1-17! 


.    (Cor, 


"■J 


>t  Hit  ■ 


HICCOUGH,  hlc'-cSf,  120,  IB!:!.  A  qiunodi 
Iho  ntiiimtary  idiikI«<  producing  a  wit  of  much  ■ 

Hi(/-aip,  ».  TlM  urn*  u  Ihe  |i'«*li"J.  »■"'  P" 
frrtbk  la  AuDJIkr  va  both  in  ipelluig  and  wmad. 

Te  Hic'-coMff*,  or  Hic'-cop,  v.  n.  To  niitr  , 
hiconeh. 

HICKORY,  hlek'-OT-^  (.  Son  orwDliai.trH. 

HlCKWAr^hTcl('-wi<).(.     SarloFwoodpiickoi. 

HIDALGO,  hj-dil'-gi,  !Spjiii.]  i.  Oii<  aoldy  bon 

TaHlDE^hldi,  1    114:  tr.  a.  end   n.    T 


II<D=hid,Cor) 
HiDDKN.bTd'-dn,  . 
Hi'-drr,3G!  ..    Oob  u 


■  knowlodg. ;— nr*. 
n,  Ui'ding-pfaee. 


Hide-BDd-Seek,  i.    A  cbiU'i  pla;  h 
HlDE'hldl,!.     ThoikinofuIniiiiDal. 
Ili'-ding,  t.  A  miiiig.  [Volgir.]  S«  alw  Uw  clui 

Hide'-iloUDd,  32:  a.  Agiplinl  la  a  Innr,  ^golaci 
that  hti  akin  cannot  bn  pullFil  np  oi  riiml  fmin  hii 
rilH  and  bnck ;  spplltd  Id ■  Ich.  Ibal  llw  bitlt  nill 
DDl  jriTc  way  la  iha  froa^  t  harab,  uolra^bio  i  nig' 

UlDIil>)ud^  «.  AmHinnOFqiunltVofluidMl 
accurately  detirmiuil  i  60.  W.  or  IM  aana. 

Hi'-dnge, «.    Aa  aaoltnl  DccaiioHl  liBd.lu. 

HIDEOUS,  Hd'-i-uj,  1-16,  147,  120:  «. 
Frl;thlfullathailghliibackJn|lailicciiT:dal»(ible. 

H  id'-«-Das-ly,  ad.    In  a  mannci  Ibnl  ihocka. 

llid'-e-oiit-aesi,  (.    FrifkiTuI  ii«Ud»i ;  terror. 

To  HlE^llir,  V.  K.  To  hatlan:  it  wu  Iiaqnently 
naad  vilba»filpracalpniDoua.aa,  "  II{e  tiiea  boiae.^' 

HIERARCH,  h:'-e-r*rh,161:t.  A  cliiBr  or  ruUt 

1 1,  a.    BcloBglnit  to  0  hlennli. 


iDled^y. 


,    Bekniini   to  Meleilaitleal 


implyint  a  word. 
Hi'-e-ra-glTpA"-ic,  83:  a.  and   >.    EmUeinallc; 

Riert§iffpfii€ai  il  Uio  aama  ? — 1.  A  hlenjjjlypb. 
\li'-e-TO-g\yph''-i't:at-]y,  ad,    Emblcniatieolly. 
Hi''-i-HO-aitAti',  <.   Speciciotiocwii  wriiing. 
lli''e-TO-|{ram''-nia-ti«t,  f.  Writoiof  hirreelypklca. 
lli'-e-io-graiii-Dlat''-ic,  S9  :  a,    Uaed  wricdly  oa 

H7";og".w-p^,  C-fi*  163)  ..   llol,  writtn*. 
lli'-e-ro-ers;ri"-ic,  S8:  a.   DhmUiik  holy  Kriting. 


Hi"-a-KO-PKA»T',  *. 

uterttl  or  bely  docUlaee.  a  piii 
ToHlGGLE,  hV-gl,  lUI 

Ha|[^IaO  1"*^  carry  pntrialoni 


HIN 

-,87:  (.  DiibialanliillMBmJ 
who  tlwiri  H  njuoa 

(CoDi^in  Tg 


Hig-.gler,..    On.whohigg1«. 
Hig'.gie-d»-pig--Kle-dj,  oJ.    la  canHuiaq  liki 

foaii  in  ■blgnter'iliukel.  [A  loo  ■aid.] 
HIGH,   hti,  115,    1G2,   l;j9:  a.  and  g<f.  Lia{ 

»i  ftiLt,  revplrtflj  ibtaf 

Lte  u  opooaad  to  Vo»  orfna*  In ' 
ad  (o  lo/f ;  (IhU  la  teaa  prDper  0 
la  or  oplalaD:^aA-  AtoA^  wi 


^.,  ^  hii  la  teaa  prDper  „  

tplalaD:^aA-  AtoA^  wilb  dny  iw^; 


powfTflilly. 
Hi^A'-ly,  ad.    Wldi  oleration  la  plus;  ii  ■  ^ 

drfrec;  proodly;  *IIh  FlFTatkA<tfapiDbD. 
Hi^A'-moat,  (-miut,  IIS)  a.    Uinbor.  UpniK 
IIigA'-Qess,  f.    Tba  Male  of  beiaf  bijli.  akiidK 

tfio  ilyle  oi  ti  III  of  princet ;  anciently,  ol  kinia 
UiglUh,  (hlut)  I.    Hei^t :  So  Mfllaa  ip^ll  ib 

wcri.aiirimiDedialili derived  Itaai  Htili;)>aliD 

IlEiglll. 

Hl^A-lnnd,  1.     MoniltaiDaua  nxion. 
High'AanA-tt.Sii  t.    An  inbabiuni  oT  iIh  bi|k 

HijA-waj',  *.    A  public  road,  an  open  way- 
Ht^A'-VB;-ni>D,  I.  One  wbo  robt  on  Ibe  bifkn;. 


IHLAR'i^y,  hi-Ur'-i-tl^  105:  •.    Merrt"-* 
HILARY,   KV-i-ihcf  a.    On  o.  ne«  .b«l  ■i' 

tntiiaiof  SL  Hilaiy,  whkb  la  Jae.  13. 
BILDlNG^hll'-d^ng,  I,   A  mean.  i»i~dlr>»'^ 

a  aoRT.  paltry  nnan.  [Slwlial 
HILL^htll,  >.     Alieler.tionorp«nd.<u>Ar«U>d 

Hil'-Iy,  105  I  o.    AboiudiBS  with  killfc 

Hil'-lock,  t,    AmullliilL 

HILT—liilt,!.    Ahandle,  particnlarlyota>™<l 

Hil'-ted,  a.    Hiring  a  bnidfe. 

HlM^htm,  prra.    The  oblique  ca«  ol  Ht. 

Hiin-«eIP,p™t.     Tho  wipiocal  of  H«  ami  ^^ 

iuelt  '  __ 

nlN-xhln,!.    Anabn<rBieawaal>eiill«4^' 
HIKJD,  hlnid,  115:  1.    The  temalt  of  *«  *«■ 
HIND,  hin<d,i.    A  tenant i  a  peaieaL  > M*- 
HiNu'-BUtF-Br,  I.    Son  or  napbniT- 


Vt»tU:  eaU'-vi^:  chap'-tnan;  pJ-pi*:  liui:  g<Sd:  j'S 


HIS 

HIND,  hiotd,  115 :  a,    Contrmry  iu  pociUon  to  Uie 

hct;  backward. 
Hind'-er,  a.    Being  or  lying  behind. 
Utod'-mott,  116:  a.    Last;  quite  in  the  rev:  it 

v»d  lo  be  HindTnuut,  which  now  leldom  occur*. 
reHINDCRsshtn'-d^r,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  stop, 

to  rptard.  to  prevent:— MM.  To  raiae  obstacles. 
Hin'-der-er,  t.    One  who  hinders. 
Hio'-der-ance,  Hin'-drance,  «.    Obstruction.       . 
HINDOO=hin-d55^,  #.    An  aboriginal  natiTe  of 

Hiti'doostan''  whose  langnage  is  Hiu'doostan^ee. 
HINGE==:hTnge^  #.    The  joint  on  which  a  door  or 

gate  tares;  figaratiTrlv,  that  on  which  something  de- 

peads;  ooe  or  the  cardinal  pointa. 
To  Hinge,  v.  a.  and  «.    To  fhmish  with  hinges,  to 

\mA:—%m,  To  hang  as  on  a  hinge. 
n  HINT=hint,  V.  a.  To  brtog  to  mind  by  a  slight 

nention  or  remote  allusion ;  To  Mini  at.  is,  to  allude  to, 

to  mention  slightly. 

Hint,  «.  Distant  allusion,  slight  mention.  ' 
HIP=htp,  f.  The  joint  of  the  thigh ;  the  haunch  or 
J»hypart  of  the  thigh :  To  have  om  the  hip.  a  phrase 
■ortowed  from  wrestlers,  sisniiVing ,  to  have  the  advan- 
tage om:  ToiwUU  hip  and  tkioh,  to  overthrow  com- 
plstely, 

^«  Hip,  V.  a.  To  sprain  or  dislocate  the  hip. 
Hip'-ihot,  a.  Dislocated  at  the  hip. 
HIP=hTp,f.  Fruit  of  wUd  briar.— See  Hep. 
Hip'- WORT,  141 :  t.  A  plant 
HIP  Iship,  intetj.  An  exclamation  to  any  one. 
HIP'-H0P=:hTp'-h6p,  ad.  With  hopping  gait  [Vul.] 
Tq  HlP=hIp,  V.  a.   To  render  htfpochontlnac  or 
ndaocholy.    [A  colloq.  corruption.] 

JJ.'PPf^  (hipt,  114,  143)  a.  Melancholy.  [Colloq.] 
""F-pub,  o.  Hypochondriac.  [Colloq] 

mPPOCAMP=hYp'-pi.c«mp,f.  A  «ja-Aor«. 
""jW>-c»i''-TAUR,  131 :  t.  A  fiibulotts  monster, 

n  J  *  "*"  "*^  **^'  *  hortt, 
JJ^-'O-DROliK,  f.   Hortt  and  chariot  course. 
iJip'-PO-aRiFp,  t.  A  winged  hone. 
"J'^^I^jt'-^-mus,  ».  The  river-horse,  an  anhnal 

"the  Nile :  Spenser  corrupts  it  to  Hippodame,  to  sic. 

"•Jfy  seahorse.  t-r  »        ^ 

^^^^'jirQom,  163,  3,  120:  a.  Feeding  on 

"IPPOCRATISM,  hYp-p6ck'.ra-tYzm,  1.58:  •. 
,,^«  philosophy  of  Hippocrates,  the  Greek  physician. 
lII?;«>^HA8s,  $.  A  medicated  wine. 
HIPSHOT,  HIPWORT.— See  Hip,  (both  nouns.) 
HlR«her,  33  :  pron.  Their.  [Obs.] 

»HIR£ahIre,45:  v.  a.  To  procure  tlie  temporary 
*^5'  »«"ica  of,  at  a  certain  price;  lo  bribe;  to  let. 
JJ***  this  sense,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  often  followed 

III/**  *'  Recompense  for  use  of  a  thing ;  wages. 

H  V  •  ^^ '  *'  ^®  *****  ^^^' 
fc-Iinp,  f ,  and  ff.  A  hired  servant;  a  mercenary: 


HOA 


'™^"j»ng.*.and  ff.  A  hired  servant;  a 
HlDci^"*  for  hire ;  venal ;  prostituted, 
jj  J^^/E==her-«ut6',  36 :  a.  Hairy ;  rugged. 
iJio' ?«»  151 :  pron.  The  possessive  form  of  He, 

"»5W«hwB,  u.  n.  and  o.  To  utter  the  sound  of 


letter 


)I 


Sw''.'7!^-  To  condemn  by  hisring,  to  eiplode, 
■"uow  wiUi  hisses. 


to 


liw'*  ^  ■oand  of  *;  expression  of  contempt, 

,j?.f  •=hist,«»i/fr;.Hu8h  !  silence  I  "  Hist  along," 
H\?iv?;//f  ^'3  *"^^«  «dong  with  the  wnraing  of  Hist  1 
fipRUL,  Ac— See  the  ensuing  chua. 

T^}}'  ^^-^^-K  129,  38,  10.5:  ..  An  ac- 
onS^.^^  PftfOeulady  of  fhots  respeotiog  nations 
«» Mates;  narration  j  the  knowledge  of  fiusta? 


Ilis'-tO-ritfdi  114 :  a.  Recorded  in  history.  [Uuusual.] 

Ilis-to'-n-au,  90:  $.  A  writer  of  history. 

I] is- tor'-ic,  88:1129:  a.  Contahiing history ;  con. 

IWarUit'-i'Cal^  jtained  in  history;  pertaiuini;  to 
history:  old  authors  use  Histobiai.  :  applied  to  paint- 
ing, it  signifies  that  highest  branch  of  the  Art  which 
can  embody  a  story  in  one  picture,  and  invest  it  with 
the  warmth  of  poetry. 

Uis-tor'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  historical  manner. 

7b  His-tor'-i-fy,  6 :  «.  a.  To  record.  [Unusual.] 

Hi8'-TO-R/-oo"-R^-Pflr,  (-f^  163,  105>  87)  », 

The  art  or  employment  of  an  historian. 
nU!'-tO-ri-og^-ra-;»Aer,  a.  A  professed  historian. 

Ili8'-TO-R/-OL"-o-ar,87:  #,  Knowledge  of  liiutory*; 
explanation  of  hbtory. 

Hx8''.T0-Rr-PZECE',  103 :  «.  A  picture  representing  a 
real  event :  all  historical  pictures  are  not  history-pieces. 

HISTRIONIC,  hV-tri-on"-ick,  88:  a.  Befit, 
ting  the  staseor  a  player;  theatrical;  pantomimic: 
Hu'trionTical  is  tlie  same,  but  at  present  less  in  use. 

IIU'-tri-on"-i-cal-ly,  ad.  Theatrically. 

His^-tri-o-num',  158:  *.  Stago-play. 

To  HlT=hTt,  V,  a,  and  ».  To  strike;  to  touch  as  a 
mark,  not  to  miss ;  to  reach  ;  to  suit ;  to  catch  as  by  the 
right  bait :  To  hit  off  to  determine  luckily ;  to  rwprc- 
senl  by  striking  features  :— nea.  To  class  ;  to  ehauvc 
luckily;  to  light,  followed  by  oa  or  spoil;  to  agree. 

Hit,  8,  A  stroke ;  a  lucky  chance. 

7b  HITCH=shttch,  v.  n.  To  become  cntangle<l  or 
hooked  together;  to  be  caught  or  fall  Into;  to  hobble 
as  if  from  some  defect  in  a  joint. 

Hitch,  t,  A  catch  ;  an  impediment. 

7*0  H  ITCH  EL,  the  same  as  To  Halehel,  which  see. 

HITHE=rhith«,  115:  t,  A  smaU  haven  for  boats  : 
it  occurs  hi  the  names  of  places,  as  Greenhlthe,  Lamb- 
hithe,  now  Lambeth. 

HITHEH=rhTth'-fr,  ad,  and  a.  To  this  place, 
used  with  verbs  signifying  motu>n;  (compare  Here ;) 
tothis  point  i—adj.  Towards  this  part,  nearer. 

Him'-fr-mo8t,  1 16 :  a.  Nearest  on  this  side. 

HiOl'-er-to,  107:  ad.  To  this  time,  or  place. 

HithWr-word,  141,  38:  Hith'-er-WArd«,  143: 
ad.  This  way ;  htwards  this  place. 

HlVE=hIv*,  9.  The  habitatk>n  or  artificial  rocepta- 
cle  of  bees ;  the  bees  of  a  hive ;  a  company  or  society. 

To  Hive,  V,  a,  and  n.  To  collect  into  a  hive ;  to 
receive  as  sweets  into  a  hive  :~a0«.  To  Uke  shelter 
together. 

H  i'-ver,  36 :  #.  One  who  hives  bees. 

HO!  or  HOAl^ho:  interj.  Stop!  eease  !  come! 
within  here  I  attend!  It  was  formerly  used  substan- 
tively ;  as  ••  there  is  no  Ao  wHh  him,"  i.  s.  no  restraint 
or  stop.    To  Ho,  as  a  verb,  is  to  oaU  out. 

HOAR»bore,47:  a.  White,  partksularly  with  frost, 

and  with  age :  in  old  authors,  musty. 
Hoar'-y,  a.  Hoar  :  it  is  more  in  use  than  Hoar. 
IIoar'-/-ne8s,  «.  State  of  being  hoary. 
Hoar'-frost,  I.  CongoUtion  of  dew. 
Hoar'-hound,  $,  A  plant  with  a  hoary  flower. 
fc>  In  other  eomponnds  HoAn  has  frequently  the  mean- 

ing  of  bomndary,  wiih  an  etymok>gy  diflbriog  from  this 

class  of  words:  thus,  a  Hoab'-stohx  is  a  bonudary- 

stone. 

HOARD^lio'ard==ho'urd=shored,  134 :  #.  A  store 
or  quantity  accumuhited ;  a  hidden  stock;  a  treasure; 
a  fence  enctosing  a  house  and  materials  while  builders 
are  at  work. 

7b  Hoard,  v.  a,  and  n.    1\>  make  into  a  hoard,  to 

Uy  up  in  store:— ««.  To  Uiy  np  private  stores. 
Hoard'-er,  36:  t.  One  who  hoards. 

HOARSE^bo'arc&^ho'urct,  134,  47,   153:  a, 
Haviufi  the  voice  rough  as  with  acold ;  rough  in  sound. 
Hoarse'-Iy,  ad.  With  a  rough  harsh  voice. 


Hoarse'-ness,  t.  Roughness  of  voice. 

.  ^     ,  "^^  »'8«  =  •*  ^•^  •'^e'  «n««»w  «'  •pclliog  that  hare  no  Irregularity  of  aound. 

*^*»^fV  mish-un,  i.  e.  mistion,  165  :  vTth-un,  i.r.  vision,  165 :  ttTn,  166 ;  thSn,  166. 


HOG 


HOL 


HOARY,  &C— 8eo  under  How. 

HOAXyhoaks,  188 :  t.  A  deception ;  a  mUdiieroQi 
Impoaitkm  played  off  as  a  Joke. 

To  Hoax,  V.  a.  To  deceive  as  a  Joke ;  to  ci^ole. 

Hoax*«r,  36  :  «.  One  that  hoaxes.  [Colloq] 

UOB=:h5b,  B,  The  part  of  a  grate  on  wliich  things 
ore  reposed  in  otdax  to  be  kept  warm. 

I10B=tiob,  #.  A  eoutractioD  for  Robin  :  hence  a 
clo«-n :  aliso,  a  sprite,  from  Robin  Oood/cllow. 

Uob'-uOD-lin,  «.  Uob  the  goblin,  biry,  or  sprite; 
benco,  generally,  a  sprite,  a  goblin. 

H0BiT=h6t/-lt,  #.  A  smaU  bomb  mortar. 

IIOBBISM,  holZ-bitm,  158 :  t.  The  principles  of 
Hobbes  of  Malmetbury,  who  considered  religion  to  be 
a  mere  engine  of  state,  and  man,  by  nature,  an  altoge- 
ther scltish  being. 

To  Hobble,  hob'-bl,  101 :  r.  ».  To  walk  lamely, 
beariof  chiefly  on  one  leg ;  to  more  unevenly. 

Hob'-ble,  s.  Uneven  awkward  gait. — See  lower. 

Hob'-bler,  36  :  f*  One  that  hobbles. 

Ilob'-bling-ly,  ad!.  Lamely;  clumsily. 

Hob'-blc,  i.  A  situation  in  which  one  is  stopped 
fWiro  farther  smooth  progress,  a  difllculty,  a  dilemma. 

To  Hob'-blr,  r.  a.  To  perplex,  to  embarrass. 

HOBBLEDEHOY,  hoU-bl-d^hoy",  ».  Cant 
phrase  for  one  not  yet  a  man  nor  quite  a  boy :  origi- 
nally, Sir  Hobbard  de  Hoy. 

HOBBY,  hob'-b^  105  :  f.  A  species  of  hawk. 

HOBBY,  b6b'-b(^,«.  A  strong  horse  of  a  middle 
size,  originallv  from  Ireland ;  henoe,  a  nag  or  riding 
horso  generally  t  Hobby-horse  was  a  character  in  the 
old  May  games,  in  which  the  performer  was  accoutred 
with  a  pasteboard  hurse ;  hence,  a  child's  horse ;  and, 
hence,  a  person's  favourite  pursuit  or  plaything. 

Hoh'-naii.,  «.  A  nail  such  as  is  used  in  shoeing  a 
liorse :  heme,  fiob'-naiUd.  set  with  large  nails. 

HOBGOBLIN.— See  under  Hob. 

HOBNOB=hob'-D5b,<i^.  Take  or  not  take;  a 
familinr  invitation  to  reciprocal  drinking. 

HOBSON'S  CHOICE,  hob^-son'z-choiw',  t. 
Tlie  thing  oflered,  or  nothing.  [See  Spectator,  No.  609.] 

HO(.K~h6ck,  «.  Old  strong  Rhenish  wine;  it  was 
fornieily  called  Iluck'amore. 

HOCK,  Tu  HOCK.— See  Hough. 

Hock'-iierb,  (hock'-herb)  s.  A  plant. 

To  Hoc'-kle,  101 1  v.  o.  To  hamstring;  to  cut,  as 

stubble. 
HOCU8-POCUS=-ho'-cu8-po''-cus,«.  A  juggler; 

a  juggle.    Ochus  Bochus  was  a  demon  of  Northern  my- 

tliology. 
HOL)=iiod,  t.  A  bricklayer's  portable  trough, 
liod'-nian,  s,  A  bricklayer's  labourer. 

HODDY-DODDY,  h6d"-d^xj-d6d'-d^,  ».  An 
awkward-maclc  person ;  a  ridiculous  jierson.  [Swill.] 

HODGE-PODGE=rhodge'-p6dtr<i  «.  A  mixed 
ma1^s;  a  medley  of  ingredients.  [Colloq.] 

HODIERNAL,  hA-d^i'-nal,  a.  01  to-day. 
HODMAN  DOD=h6d'-m«in-d6d,*.  A  shell  fish, 

otherwise  called  a  Dodman ;  a  shell  snail. 
HOE- bo,  $»  A  tool  used  in  gardening. 
To  Hoe,  V.  a.  To  cut  the  ground,  or  dig,  scrape,  or 

clear  from  weeds,  or  lay  in  ridges  with  a  hoe. 
H0G=h6g,  *.  A  swine  ;  a  castrated  boar;  in  some 

SrovincfS  It  is  applied  to  other  beasts;  a  brutal  or 
irty  fellow;  a  sort  of  broom  used  at  sea.    To  hog  a 
ship,  is  to  scrub  the  bottom :  To  hog  themane  of  a  horse, 
w  to  cut  it  short. 
Hog'-^ifib,  (-g\xish,  77)   a.   Like  a  hog.  brutish, 

greedy. 
Hog'-^ish-ly,  arf.  Brutlshly;  greedUy;  selfishly. 
Hog'-jfisb-neM, «.  Brutality;  selfidiness. 
Hoa'-OKR-Ki.,  77 :  t.    A  ewe  of  two  years  old  :  so 


Hoo'-flTT,  (-sty)  «.    A  boose  for  hogs. 
Hoo'-W^gH,  (-WOsb,  140)  t.  Draff  given  toivioe. 
S9*  The  other   compounds   are   Hojf-cettf  Chottty.) 

Hog*s*-bea%s»  HogWbteadt  Hefs^-mM^reem,  Uof^- 

fennel,  (plants,)  kt, 

HOGO,  A  corroptioB  of  Haot-goot. 
HOGSHEAD,  h5gx'-b«d,  143, 120: «.  (Ihew 

ruption  of  a  Dutch  word.)  Sixty  gaUont;  alargebsncL 
HOIDEN,  hoy'-dn,  114:  «.anda.  Agiriofnik^ 

rustic  manners :  (it  was  originally  a^tUed  also  to  s 

man :)  —adj.  Inelegant,  rompish,  rode. 
To  Hoi'-den,  v.  n.    To  romp  with  rustic  ooaiMMM. 
To  HOlSTsboist,  V.  a.    To  raise,  to  lift  op:  fa- 

roerly  also  written  To  Uoise.   It  is  not  nov  sa  dipst 

word,  thoof  h  proper  at  sea. 

Hoist,  $.    A  lift ;  tiM  height  of  a  flag  or  cnsifB. 

To  HOITshoit,  29  :  v.  ».  To  leap,  toeaper.[Obaj 
Henca  tha  mdj.  and  taleij.  Hor'-ty.toi'*ty. 

H0LCADsrh61'-did,  «.  A  ship  of  botden.  [Gnc. 
Hist] 

To  HOLD^holtd,  116:  \  v.  a.  and  i.  To 
I  HBLD»h81d,  I  have  or  gmp  is 

HsLDseb^ld,  (or)  I  the  hand  ;io kit; 

H01.DKK,  hoUwln,  114:  J  to  keep;  toasio- 
tain :  to  maintain  as  an  opinioo;  to  ceataio;  Is  {m- 
Kcss  as  taking  or  havina  (rom  another;  torcstisfai;  to 
detain  : — nea.  To  keep  its  parts  twether,  to  nsiatiis 
iu  existence ;  to  be  what  it  pretends  to  be,  to  be  resi 
or  true ;  to  continue  ual>roken  or  unvaried;  tif  reftiin: 
tu  possess  from  another ;  to  mahitain  an  ofdaiM:  U 
hold  forth,  to  propose;  to  put  forward;  to  l»auif«: 
To  hold  in,  to  restrain :  7o  hold  ^,  to  keep  at  s  (!>»- 
tance:  I>»AoUofi,  toooutinne:  To  Ao/d  est,toofrt; 
to  continue;  to  last;  nottoyicki:  To  Aotf  rp,  fc>  nix 
ak}A;  to  sustain ;  to  support  one's-self;  to  Wp  fin* 
weatlier;  to  keei)  the  same  speed;  To  hoU  tamer, 
to  remain  in  union.  In  the  imperative,  HoU!  ttiii 
verb  becomes  an  inteijecUon. 

Hold,  f.  Grasp,  aeisure,  possetskn  ;  eostody;  dat 
which  holds  or  keeps;  power,  infloeoee;  tks  liver 
part  of  a  ship ;  a  lurking  pLsoe;  a  fortified  pbea 

Hold'-er.  s.    Ho  or  that  which  holds ;  a  tenaoL 

Hold'-ing,  «.  A  tenure  or  farm ;  hoR  iaimeet ; 
anciently,  the  return,  chorus,  or  burden  of »  mbi. 

Hold'-back,  #•    Hinderance,  restraint. 

Hold'-ei^for/A,  130  :  «•    An  haranguer;  a  preackr. 

Hold'-fast,  f.    That  which  holds,  a  catch,  a  hook 

Hol'-gter,  9,  (Holdster.)   Case  for  a  hortepatol. 

HOL  Emboli,  f.  A  cavity:  a  pcrtoratiot;  s  edl; 
a  mean  dwelling;  an  opening  or  means  of  etcapei  a 
snbterfhge. 

To  Hole,  1;.  n.  and  a.    Tb  go  into,  or  form  »  W* 

Hol'-loif,  (b6l'-l6,  125)  o.  and  #.  HariB|«»voia 
sjpace  within,  not  solid ;  ncrt  compact  and  ekwe ;  U^ 
the  effect  of  sound  reverberated  from  a  cavity ;  nt*  «* " 
in  priociple  or  quality,  not  wliat  000  appesi^  "•' 
foithAil  .'—f .  A  cavity ;  a  hole  j  a  groove;  s  eisai. 
Hol'-low  as  an  adv.  as.  "  To  beat  one  hoiiov.  k«m 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Wholly. 

Tb  Hol'-Ioir,  r.  a.  To  make  boUow,  to  «««''• 
See  also  under  Holba. 

HolMoscvly,  ad.    With  cavities ;  insincerely. 

Hol'-loic^ness,  «.  State  of  behighoUow;  ioBBOf""); 

(»-  The  compounds  are  Hetlow-esed,  (saak-^yed ;)/'«»•■ 
low-hearted,  (insincere:)  //•i'/ow^vet  (» P*"**' *^' 

HOLIDAM,  HOLINE8S,&c— See  uDdpf  IWy 

HOLLAND=rh51'-land,  #.   Fmo  lUico  o^^[ 

only  of  Dutch   manu&cture;   brown  holUn«  » 

coarser  linen. 
Hol'-lan-der,  t.    A  Dotefaman.  [Shaka] 
Hol'-Iand«,  143:  f.    A  better  aoriot  t^  i««F»*^ 

from  the  continent. 
HOLLOA  !=rh6i-lo',  108 :  inkrj.  An  ac^' 

tion  to  some  one  at  a  distanot:  H  it  »^  """ 

Hollo!  hud  Holla  I 


Hog'-yet,  for  a  colt  of  two  years.  [Provincial.] 

The  •dMtnM  eotire.  aod  Um  priad  piss  (0  whkta  tb«  aombcrs  rtfir,  precsds  Um  Dictioaaiy. 

Fowe/t:  gaU'-w4>j:  chSp'-man  :  pd-pi':  lt«:  g^:  j'CS,  t,  e./ev,  55 :  t,^t,&C«^>l'^ 
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HON 

HOMICIDE,  Ii6m4-cld^  t.  Th«  killing  of  a 
man  by  the  hand  of  man;  in  this  general  •cusp,  it 
includes  both  murder,  and  the  h-gal  or  justittuble 
■lay  log  of  a  man ;  in  a  more  limited  tense,  it  it  applied 
to  man-slaughter,  and  to  chance  medley;  one  who  kllla 
another,  a  manalayer. 

Hom*'-i-ci'-dal,  a,    Man-tlaylng ;  mnrderoui. 

HOMILY,  h6in'4-l^  105  :  t.    LiteraUy.  a  con- 
gregation;  appropriately,  a  congregaUonal  diacoorMi 
a  sermon. 
Hom'-i-list,  t.    A  preacher. 
Hom'-i-let^-i-cal,  a.    Social,  oonYerwble. 
HOMCEOMERIC,    ho'-m^-A-m»r"-Tck,    103, 
88:  a.   Having,  or  teaching  the  doctrine  of  samene$t 
of  parts, 
Ho'-MO-QE^-NE-OFS,  90,  120 :  a.  Having  the  same 
nature,  as  opposed  to  Heterogeneous:   Uomogeneal 
has  the  same  meaning,  but  is  now  less  used. 
Ho'-mo-ge^-ne-oi/s-ness,  t.    Participation  of  tho 
same  nature ;  similitude  of  kind :  HoCmoge"nealnes« 
and  Ilo'-mo  ge-ne"-»-ty,  are  the  same,  but  are  less  in 
use:  Homog'eny  (joint nature)  ia  scarcely  used  but 
by  Bacon. 
Ho-mol'-o-ooto,   120:   a.    Having  sameness  of 

fToportion. 
Ho-mon'-f-mf,  105 :  *.    Sameness  of  name  where 

there  ia  a  difference  of  meaning;  equivocation. 
Ho-mon'-y-mott8,  a.    Equivocal,  ambiguous, 
Ho-MOPH^Nr,  1G3, 105 :  «.  Sameness  q(  sound, 
Ho-mot'-o-nocs,    120:    a.    Having  sameness    of 
tension  or  never  going  beyond  a  certain  point,  said  of 
such  distempers  as  keep  a  constant  tenour  of  rise,  state* 
and  declension. 
HONEi=hone,  t,    A  small  whetstone. 
To  Hone,  v,  a.    To  sharpen  on  a  hone. 
To  HONE=hone,  r.  n.  To  whine  ;  to  pine.  [obs.J 
HONEST,  6n'-«8t,  56:  a.   Just,  upright,  fair  in 
purpose  and  in  act,  not  fraodful ;  also.  fVonk,  sincere, 
unreserved,  hearty ;  also,  in  our  old  writers,  pure  or 
unblembhed  as  regards  female  chastity ;  a  souse  still 
in  view  when  it  is  said  of  a  man  who  marries  his  con- 
cubine that  he  makes  au  honest  woman  of  lier.— 
B.  Jonsou  uses  To  Honest  in  tho  sense  of  to  grace, 
//on'-est-ly,  ad.    Uprightly,  justly ;  chastely. 
Hou'-est-y,  105:  t.     Integrity  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  life,  particularly  the  common  duties* ; 
virtue;  honour;  frankness. 
HONEY,    huu'4^    116:    «.    A    sweet  vegetable 
juice  collected  by  bees;  sweetness;  a  word  of  tender- 
ness. 
7h  Hon'-ey.  v.  n.  To  talk  fondly  : — acL  To  swcclen. 
Hou'-ied,  (id,  114)  a.  Covered  with  honey;  sweet, 
Hon'-ey-le88,  a.    Destitute  of  honey. 
Hon'-ey-bag,  «.    The  stomach  of  the  honey  bee. 
Hon'-ey-comft,  (-come,  116,  156)  t.   Tho  colls  of 

wax  in  which  bees  store  their  honey. 
Hon'-ey-moon,  s.    The  month  of  honeying ^  (see  To 

Honey.)  the  first  month  after  marriage. 
Hon"-ky-suc'-klk,  101 :  s.    Woodbine. 
C:>  Other  compounds  are  Uon'ey-dew,  (a  sweet  snb- 
stancc  found  on  certain   plauts   in   small   drojM .) 
Hon*ey'Jhwer,    Hun'eylocust,  Hun'ei/stalk,    Hon'ey- 
Wort,  (plants;)  Hon'ey-gnat,  (an  insect;)  Hon'cy- 
mouthed,  Hon'ey-tongued,  (smooth  in  speech,)  &c. 
HONORARY.— Sec  in  Ure  ensuing  class. 
HONOUR,  6n'-ur,  56, 120,40:*.  Esteem  or  regard 
built  on  opiniou ;  definitely,  the  esteem  paid  to  worth ; 
self  eateem  founded  on  a  consciousuess  of  meriting 
honour  in  the  foregoing  senac;  tho  esteem,  or  any 
mark  of  that  esttem,  which  attends  high  birth,  rank, 
or  liches,  or  a  compliance  with  certain  customs  of 
society;  self-esteem  founded  on  the  conscious  posses- 
sion of  honour  in  this  last  sense ;  other  senses  are  de- 
ductions from,  or   particular  applicatkms  of  these; 
dignity;  reputation;  female  chastity;  integrity;  no- 
blcuess;   respectful  or  reverential  regard;  token  «f 

Tb«  sign  =  to  UMd  after  modes  of  •peUing  that  have  no  irr^ularitjr  of  sound. 

^WwKw/f  .•  mTsh-uD|  I.  e.  mwiiwi,  165 :  vTih-tin,  i.  e,  vi:w»,  165 ;  ftin,  166 :  ^€n,  166. 
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Hoi/-L^,  (h6I'-l4)  f.    A  ihottt 

To  Hol'-la,  v,n.    To  cry  out  loudly. 

To  HoV'low,  (hoK-lA,  125)  v.  n.    To  holla. 

HOLLOW,    To    HOLLOW.— See   under  Hole, 

and  HoUoa. 
HOLLY,  hol'-li^  «.    Holm  tree,  an  evergreen. 
HOL^-Lr-Hocx',  «.    Rose  mallow,  a  stardy  plant. 
HoL'-Lr-R05K>  151 :  «.    A  ecentleaa  plant. 
Holm,  (bolm)  «.    The  evergreen  oak. 
HOLM=bolin,  «.    A  river  island;  low,  flat  land. 
U0L0CAUST»bdr4-ci«st,  f.    A  sacrifice  of 

which  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire. 
Hol'-o-obapit,  (-gf£f»  163)  f.    A  deed  executed 

or  written  trolly  by  the  gr*ntor*s  own  hand. 
HOLP,  HOLPEN.^SeeTo  Help. 
HOLSTER.— See  under  To  H(^ 
H0LT,b6«lt,116:  «.    A  wood;  a  forest;  a  hUl. 

HOLY,  hy-ll^  a.  Primarily,  whole  or  perfect  in  a 
aoral sense;  good,  religious,  pure,  immaculate;  hal> 
lowed;  sacred  to  divine  use. 

Hol'-i-dam,  (h61'-^«m,  92)  s.  Holy-lady.  [Obs.] 

Hol'-i-dat,  92 :  t.  and  o.  A  holy  day.  or  day  of 
seme  aoelesiastieal  festival;  hence,  an  anniversary 
fesst  generally ;  a  day  of  rest;  a  day  of  gayety  and 
■port:— od;.  Befitting  a  holiday;  coming  only  at  in. 
tnrals. 

S>  Other  compounds  retain  the  primitive  sound  of  the 
word  Holy ;  as  ffoty  Okost  i  Holy-rood,  (the  holy-cross ; 
yet  as  applied  to  the  palace  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  pro- 
BooacedAo^-v-roodi)  Ho/o-TAartdoy, (ascension day;) 
Ssly-veek,  (passion  week.)  &c. 

HOMAGEahom'-iffc,  99:  t»  Acknowledgement 
SI  from  a  feudatory  of  service  and  fealty  due  to  his 
•uperioe  lord;  the  external  act  by  which  the  acknow- 
lod^enent  is  signified;  generally,  obeisance,  respect. 

To  Hom'-age,  v.  a»    To  do  homage  to.  [Unusual.] 

Hom'-a-ger,  2 :  «•    One  who  homages.  [Shaka.] 

Hom'mg&^-bl^,  101 :  a.    Subject  to  homage. 

HOME^homt,  «.  a,  and  ad.  One's  own  house ; 
or  pUce  of  abode ;  one's  own  country ;  place  where 
uyperson or  thing  abides  or  is  to  abide:— fl«f/.  Do- 
BMstic;  native;  close,  reaching  its  destination :— adv. 
To  one's  own  habitation  or  country ;  close,  closely ;  to 
tlie  point 

Home'-less,  a.    Without  a  homo. 

Home^-lot,  «.  Inclosore  on  which  the  mansion 
rtands  or  near  it. 

Home'-ly,  a.    Pertaining  to  home.  [Obs.]  See  lower. 

Home'-born,  a.     Native,  natural ;  not  foreign. 

Home'-bred,  a.  Taught  only  at  home ;  artless,  un- 
cultivated; rude;  domestic,  not  foreign. 

Home^-felt,  a.    Felt  in  one's  own  breast;  Inward. 

Home'-tpuD,  a.  and  S.  Wrought  at  home  ;  plain, 
*''<%snt;  rude:— «•  A  rude  untaught  man. 

Home'-steod,  (-stW,  120)  t.  The  place  of  the 
QUksioD,  often  tneluding  a  portion  of  the  adjoining 
^d:  also  called  Homb'-st^LL.  (112.) 

Home'-ward,  Home'-ward#,  140 :  ad.  Toward 
hoioe. 

•*  Otiier  compounds  are  Home' -keeping,  (not  given  to 
5*jWin«:)  Hom^-lyn,  (home  poud.  the  name  of  a 
•'»•>;)  uosie'-mafc,  (made  at  homo;)  and  Uomi^- 
*P*ni»g,  (speech  to  the  point.) 

"OMr'-lf,  105  ,  a.  and  ad,  Ck^arse,  or  homespun  ; 
^cc,  plain  in  foatures;  rude  in  quality: — adv. 
Homelily. 

Home'-lMy,  ad,    Rudeiy,  inelegantly. 
Home'-li-neag,  *.    Plainness ;  rudeness,  coarseness. 
HOMERssho'-roer,!.  A  Hebrew  measure  ;  3  pints. 
{j0MERlC=h&-mgr'-1fck,  a.  Pertaining  to  Homer. 

HOMESPUN,  HOMESTALL,  Ac— See  under 
Home. 
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recpeet ;  Utle ;  c!vUUi«s ;  a  court  card  at  wbltt }  for- 
merly, it  wa«  the  style  of  a  man  of  rank;  thence,  it 
was  u«ed  generally  in  epeakinir  to  a  fuperior;  it  is 
now  disliuotively  given  to  the  vice  ■chancellor  and  the 
Muster  of  the  Kolla. 

T0  iJon'-omtf  V.  a.  To  rerere ;  to  dignify ;  to  i^rify ; 
to  treat  with  due  ciTittty  and  respect }  in  commerce, 
to  accept  and  pay  when  doe. 

Uon'-^ui-tfj  9,    One  that  hooourt  or  exalts. 

//OD'HMrr-O'bl^i  a.  Free  from  reproach ;  honest  In 
purpose;  great,  noble,  illustrious;  conferring  honour; 
a  style  of  oobility.  and.  before  the  usual  address  of  a 
commoner,  implying  noble  parentage;  but  privy 
councillors  are  styled  right  honourable  whether  of 
noble  birth  or  not. 

Hod'-om  r-a-bljfy  ad.  With  tokena  of  hononr ;  mag- 
nanimously.  reputably. 

//on'-0«r-a-ble-Dt;ss,  t.    State  of  being  honourable. 

Hon'-or-ar-y,  191, 38, 34, 105 :  «r.  Done  in  honour ; 
conferring  honour  without  gain. 

HOOD,  Iid6d,  118 :  t.  Quality,  character,  condition : 
it  is  now  used  only  !n  compounds. 

HOOD,  hd5d,  118:  f.  A  covering  for  tho  head; 
as  a  woman's,  a  monk's,  or  a  hawk's  hood;  an  orna- 
mental (bid  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate; 
a  covering  generally. 

To  Hood,  V.  a.    To  dress  as  in  a  hood ;  to  blind. 

To  Hood'-WlAk,  158:  o.  a.  To  blind  by  covering 
the  eyes ;  to  cover ;  to  deceive  by  blinding  the  mind. 

IIood''-maD-bltnd',  115:  t.  Blind  man's  buff. 

IIOOF=^h83f,  t.    The  horny  substance  that  covers 

or  terminates  the  feet  of  certain  animals. 
To  Hoof,  V.  n.   To  walk  as  cattle.  [Walt  Scott] 
Hoofer/,  (huoft,  143)  a.  Furnished  with  hoofs. 
Hoof-bound,  a.    Having  diy  contracted  hoofb. 
HOOK,  ho5k,  118:  t.    Any  thing  bent  so  as  to 

catch  hold;  a  snare,  a  trap;  a  sickle ;  part  of  a  hinge; 

something  that  catches,  a  catch ;  an  advantage :  UJ^ 

the  hooki,  in  disorder:  Bt/  hook  or  by  crook,  one  way 

or  othiT. 
To  Hook,  tr.  a,  and  n.    To  catch  with  a  hook  ;  to 

fasten  as  with  a  hook;  to  ensnare;  to  draw  by  force 

or  artifice: — netu  To  btmd  as  a  hook. 
Hook'-ed,  a.    Bent  curvalod:  hence.  Hook'cdncsi. 

Hook''no«ed,  (-o&Zid,  151)  a.    Having  a  curvatad 

no^e. 
HOOKAH  =hSo'-  k<}\  «.    An  easfern  pipe  of  com- 

plicated   construction    for   smoking    tobacco    cooled 

tiirough  water. 

HOOKElR-h^k'-fr,  t.    A  Dutch  vessel  so  eaUed. 
HOOPc=hS5p,    «.    Any   tiling   circular  by   which 

something  is  bound  or  may  be  bound ;  a  piece  of  whale- 

Ih)uc  formerly  used  to  extend  the  petticoats  in  fomule 

attire. 
To  Hoop,  V.  a.    To  bind  by  hoops ;  to  encircle. 
To  HOOP=hrop,  t;.  n.    To  whoop  :  which  see. 
Iloop"-ing-cov^A',  (-c6ff,  125, 162)  *.  Whooping 

cough. 
To  HOOT=h55t,  ».  n,  and  a.    To  shout  in  con- 

tempt;  to  crv  as  an  owl : — act.  To  drive  w  ith  a  shout 
Hoot,  Hoot  'ing,  «.    A  shout  or  shouting  in  con- 
tempt 
To  HOP— li5p,  V.  H.    Primarily,  to  dance;  to  skip 

lightly;  appropriately,  to  leap  on  one  leg;  hence,  to 

limp. 
Hop,  ff.    A  dance ;  a  leap  on  one  leg. 
Hop'-p^r,  i.    One  who  bops;  a  danoor  ;  tho  box  or 

frame  into  w  hich  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 
Ilopj-scotch,  f.    A  boys*  game. 
HOP=:h5p,  9,    A  plant,  used  in  brewing. 
To  Hop,  «.  a.  To  impregnate  with  hope : — neu.  To 

pick  bops  i-^Uoff-ping,  $.  The  aet  of  picking  hope. 
•r>*  The  oomponnds  are  Hop^-bind,  ( 115 :  the  stem  of  the 

hop;)  Hop'garden,  Hof^  oatt,  (kiln  for  drying  bops;) 

Hop'-pickw,  Htiffpole,  Hoff-yard,  &c 


HOPEahopt,  «.  TfaeexpectaUcBof  food;  dssiio 
Joined  with  belief;  confidence;  that  which  gives  h^; 
the  object  of  hope. 

7b  Hop#,  «•  ».  aiKi  a.  To  Ihe  In  expectstioo  sf 
good ;  to  place  confidence  in  another:— act.  To  njed 
with  desire. 

Ho'-prr,  t.  Om  who  hopes:  Ho'-jitBf^-ljr,  trf. 
With  hope. 

Hope'- fail,  117:  a.    Having  hope;  giving  hops. 

Hope'-ftfl-Iy,  ai^    With  hope;  promisingly. 

I  Iope'-f«I-neM,  f.    PraaMe  of  good. 

Hope'-lew,  a,    Haring  no  hope ;  giving  no  hope. 

Hope'-less-Ijr,  ad.    Without  hope. 

Hope'-less-ness,  t.    State  of  being  desperate. 

HOPLlTE=^bop'-liU,  «.    Ancient  Greek  selditi: 

HOPPER.  (FkH  of  a  mill.)— See  under  Tb  Hop 

UORA  Lahore -dl,  a.     Relating  to  the  hoar. 

Hor'-a-ry.  (hor'-d-rl^  92, 129)  a.  BehUogtoaa 
hour;  continuing  as  for  an  hour;  noting  the  houn. 

HORDE,  horsd,  130:  f.  A  body  of  Tartan;  s 
migratory  crew  of  people. 

HOREHOUND.— See  Uoarfaound  onder  Hoar. 

HORlSON=bA-r?-ion,  86,  151,  18:  t.  n« 
line  which  terminates  the  view,  when  the  eye  is  earned 
round  with  a  level  direction. 

Hor'-i-ton'^-Ul,  a,  Near  the  boriion;  on  a  kfvl; 
at  right  angles  with  a  perpendicnlar. 

Hor'-i-ZOIl^-taUly,  ad.    In  a  horixontol  direcUoo. 

HORN=boni,  37 :  «.  The  bard  pointed  sobstencei 
which  grow  on  the  heads  of  some  qoadmiwd*;  tk«t 
which  is  made,  or  used  to  be  made  of  Wn;  that 
which  is  like  a  horn  in  shape  or  eitnation ;  the  isM- 
ginary  antler  of  a  cuckold. 

To  Horn,  v.  a.    To  bestow  horns  on,  to  cnekoM. 
Hor'-ned,  a.  Furnished  wrhh.  or  shaped  like  a  bora. 
Hor'-ued-ness,  9,    Appearance  as  of  a  horn. 
Hor'-ner,  f.    A  worker  or  trader  in  bom. 
Hor^-Djf,  a.    Made  of,  or  resembling  honi;  hatd. 
Hoit'-NBT,  «.    A  brge  stinging  fly. 

C^  The  compounds  are  Uom'-hcdt  or  Hon'-j!tk.  (tlw 
garfish;)  Horn' beam,  (a  tree:)  Hom'-hiU;  Hfrn'^ 
(.birds;)  Hom*-biend;  Hom'slafe;  Horm'itoM,iViiwt- 
rals;)  Horn' book,  (the  first  book  of  childrrn  wbc*! 
used  to  be  covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  uasaiM:) 
Horn'  blower,  (one  that  plays  the  musical  iiritnaDeol 
called  a  horn;)  Born'-ptpe,  (originally  a  WeUh  ini^rn- 
ment;  hence,  a  tune  of  a  particular  measure ;  Ikho*, 
a  characteristk  British  dance;)  Hom'ftot,  (bm- 
footedor  hoofSsd;)  Honftkavinm,  (scrapings  ofkws. 
or  hartshorn;)  Horn'-tcork,  (work  in  hvUficatias 
having  angular  horns  or  points,)  &e. 

HOROGRAPHY,  hh-i^'ti'th^  S7,  163:*. 

(Compare  Uoral,  &c)  Descriptive  knowledpt  of  tba 

hours. 
Hoh'-o-I.OOE,  9,    Any   Instrument  fbr  telKs^  the 

Aowr,  a  clock,  an  honr-glasa»  Ico. :  ifor^-rf/fy  i*  ^ 

same.  [Obs.] 
HoR'-o-iiOHi«>o*'-iu-P2rr,  87:  t,  DescripUteksoe- 

ledge  of  instruments  for  computing  the  Aovrt>  <)isl^ 
H  or'-o-lo'-gi-o-gra;jA''-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  ii"I«f- 
Ho-rom'-s-th  r,  9,    The  art  of  measoriog  btmt. 
Hou'-o-SCOPB,  9.    Literally,  a  view  or  c«Icalstir« 

of  the  hour,  that  is,  of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birih. 

[Astrol.1 
HORRENT«hV-r6nt,    a.     Pofaited   oatntis: 

bristled,  [Milton :]  standing  on  end  with  terror.[AkrDs.1 

HoK'-ftl-BL£,  105,  101:  a.  Exciting  homt 
shocking. 

Hor -ri-bly,  ad.    Dreadftilly  ;  hideously. 

Hor'-rA'blf-neM, ».    Terribleness. 

Hor'-ror,  38  :  f .  The  passion  produced  by  a  tmibli 
and  hatefVil  object,  when  the  blood  seems  lo  c«n)kr, 
sndthe  hair  to  bristle;  a  shuddcfihg.  a  quIveriBj; 


Th*  wbainw  eatirt,  aoU  the  priaciplaa  to  which  (bs  ■ombws  rsfer,  prscsds  the  Pirtisaaiy. 

Fotpeh:  gaU'-wAv  cbV-na^oJ  p3-pA';  lln:  ga5d:  j^Si,i.€.Jtm,b^:  •,!,)» 4c,  miiie,\7\. 
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dfctdAilthoDgkit ;  In  poetkal  langutge,  gloon«  diB&- 
nneta. 
Iior'-rid>  a.  Primarily,  nragh.  rngged»  brittly ;  pro- 
honor;  i^oomj )  ia  coUoquiol  nw,  offmsive. 


Hor-rid-ljr,  ad»  In  &  borrid  manner. 

Hor^-rid-Mi, «.  State  of  being  horrid. 

HoR>BU''-iC,  88  I  a,  Catuing  horror. 

Hoa-Ku'-^Norki,  0.  Sounding  dreadAilly. 

HORSEorhoree,  37,  \bd:t,  A  well-known  animal. 
vMd  for  carriago  by  moonting  on  hit  back,  or  bv 
^iadog  Urn  in  Uie  traeea  of  a  vehicle ;  cavalry,  or  mI' 
men  00  horseback ;  a  machine  by  which  something  if 
mpported,  usnally  a  fhone  « ith  legs;  a  constellatton. 
To  fofa  Aerrr,  to  Mt  out  to  ride. 

To  Hon^  V.  it.  To  mount  on  a  horee ;  to  Atrniih 
with  a  hone  or  horeee ;  to  carry  at  a  horse ;  to  ride  as 
CO  a  horse ;  to  cover  for  procreation. 

Hone'-maiiy  «.  A  rider ;  a  horse-soldier. 

Uone'-DKin-ahipy «.  Hie  art  of  riding,  or  of  ma- 
njpo?  a  horse;  equestrian  skilL 

t>  Of  the  ottwr  compounds.  Horse'-badi;  Hortt^-du»g{ 
Hon/ -hair;  and  Horit^'Jieth,  are  of  obvions  meaning. 
Of  the  CoUowittg,  the  meaning  is  aearcely  less  obvious ; 
Bort^-btan,  (a  small  bean  so  named,  becaiuM  given  to 
Ixmea;^  Born^blockt  (a  stage  to  mount  Itorses}) 
S«n/.boat,  (to  convey  horses,  or  moved  by  horses ;) 
^rt^-ioy,  (a  groom ;)  Hor^-breaMer;  Horiif  doth  ; 
^mi-cotantr,  (one  that  runs  horses,  or  deald  in  them  Q 
Btmf'ietder;  Hon^-drench^  (dose  for  a  horse;) 
Bmt';fijf,  (that  stings  horses;)  Horte-guar4^,  (body 
of  csvury  forming  the  King's  gimrd;)  aors/ -keeper; 
Bentf  letch,  (a  fi&rrier;  see  also  in  the  next  class  of 
emponods;)  J^orte'-^tffer,  (a  carriage  on  poles  borne 
**tw«en  two  horses  ;>  Horte'-ioad;  Hors^-meat,  (pro- 
viader:)  Horttf-mill,  (turned  by  a  horse ;)  Hortt^-mil- 
W,  (one  who  makes  and  supplies  the  ornamental 
waHareof  bridles  and  harness ; )  Hors^'path,  Horu^' 
nai,  Hors^-wajf;  Hon^^pand;  Horte^-raee;  /for«/- 
^i  Horuf-itecLler  i  Horstf -whip;  To  Hort^-whip, 
(toitrike with  a  horse- whip; )  Borte'-toorm,  (one  of 
^ose  osoally  called  bott\)  &o.  In  other  compounds 
aorw  hss  the  sense  of  large,  coarse,  or  boisterous;  as 
Bon^-duiUet;  Horse'-crab :  Horse'-ctummber :  Horsed' 
«»rt;  hortt^-Jhced ;  l/orse'-laugh ;  HorseUeedk ; 
Bwn^^urten,  (not  a  bird,  but  a  large  bee ;)  Horft^- 
•«<«*.  (m  bird  ; )  Horet^muide,  (a  sheU-flsli ;)  HoT$if- 
tj»9;  uoni^.rttdish  :  this  last  Is  a  plant:  other  names 
«^nts  are  Horee^-Jvot ;  Horst^-minl;  Horte^-purt- 
*•;  Bone'4ail;  Hors^ -tongue;  Hurttf-vetdi^  &c. 

HORTATIVE,  hor'-ta-ttv,  105:  #.  and  a.  Ex. 
IwrUUon.  [Bacon.] — adj.  Enoouraging;  hortatory, 
iior'-to-tor-y,  38,  105:  a.  Advising,  inciting. 
Hot-ti^fton,  89  :  9,  Exhortatten. 

BORTICULTURE,  hor^-t^-cul'-tir*,  147:   9. 

1\»  caltiTation  of  gardens  on  sclent  iSc  principles. 
"or'-U.<:ul"-/«-raI,  147:  a.  RelaUng  to  gardening. 
|Ior'-tj-cul"-/u-ri»t,  t .  A  scientific  gardener. 
|;**»^-Tt'-Li«f ,  a.  Belonging  to  a  garden.  [Evelyn] 

lloi«'-TiJs-sic"-ci;s,  [Lat.]  $,  CoUectlon  of  dried 

plMU,  literally,  a  dry  garden. 
HoKy-YARD,  »,  An  orchard.  [Sandys.  1638.] 
HOSANNA,  hi-zan'-na,  151:  *.  Literally.  Save 
imcp**  **'* '  ""  exclamation  of  praise  to  God. 
"08E,  hoi«,  151 :  *.    {pi.  Hosen   or    Hose.) 
Fonoerly.  and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  17lh  century, 
»t  meant  breeches,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
«a  man's  dress,  including  stockings;  Shakspeare, 
jwverer,  frequently  uses  it  for  stockings;  in  still  car. 
iier  limes  it  is  said  to  Iiave  signified  shoes;  it  is  now 
,,'*** o'lly  for  stockings,  and  hosen  is  obsolete. 

i/-87ER(ho'-thVr,  147;  s.  One  who  sells  stockings, 
"(/-tifr-jr,  105:  «.  Stockings,  socks,  and  such  ware. 


HOSPITABLE,  hSs'-pi-ta-bl,  101:  a.  Giving 
.,'2*'**»nnient  to  strangers  ;  kind  to  strangers. 
jW-pt-ta-bly,  ad.  With  kindness  to  strangers. 
Uos-pi-ta-bltf-nesa,  «.  Kindness  to  strangers. 


Uos'-pi-tage, «.  Hospitality.  [Spenser.] 
Ilob'-P/-T.<li.,  a.  ond  f.  Hoapitable.  [Howell,  1621 : 
Oba.] — c.  A  place  for  shelter  and  entertainment 
[Spenser :  Obs.1 — At  present,  a  building  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  Ibr  oertaio  elaases  of  persons,  as  aited 
soldiers  and  sailors,  orphans,  and  lunatics;  more  espe- 
cially, a  building  for  the  sack  and  wounded  p«  jr. 
Hos'-pi-tal-Ier,  $.  One  of  a  religious  commnnity 
whoso  office  was  to  relieve  the  strangei;  the  poor,  and 
sick. 

IIos'-p{-tal''-i-ty,  84, 105 :  s.  The  practice  of  enter- 
taining strangers ;  kindness  to  strangers. 

To  Hor-pi-tate,  v.  n.  aod  a.  To  resfcle  as  a  guest : 
—act.  To  entertain  as  a  host  [Unusual.] 

Host,  (hoas^  116)  #.  One  who  gives  entertainment 
to  another ;  the  landlord  of  an  inn.  8penser  uses  To 
Host  in  the  sense  of  to  give  entertaiament 

Host'-ess,  9.  She  who  entertains;  a  landlady. 

Host'-el,  HoBt'-el-ry, «.  An  inn ;  a  lodging-house. 
[Obs.]  The  fbrmer  word  has  taken  the  modem  form  of 
Hotel;  and  Hos'teller,  formerly  an  innkeeper,  has 
dwindled  in  form  and  sigatQcatton  into  UotUer, 
Host'-iy,  was  the  same  as  Hostelry. 

Host'- AGE,  (hSst'-lge,)  «.  One  given  in  pledge  fbr 
the  security  of  performance  of  certain  conditions.  This 
word  is  allied  to  the  present  class  remotely  as  to  its 
derivation,  but  closely  as  to  its  meaning ;  fur  a  hostage 
is  ono  who  is  confided  to  hospitable  treatment:  the 
words  of  the  fbllowing  two  classes,  on  the  other  haud, 
are  closely  allied  to  this  class  in  etymcdogy,  but  are  su 
remote  in  meaning  as  to  justify  a  complete  sq;>aratbn. 

HOST,  boost,  116  :  s.  Originally,  a  sacrifice  after 
a  victory ;  appropriately,  the  sacriEce  of  the  mass  in 
the  Roman  cnurch ;  the  consecrated  wafer,  which  by 
old  writers  is  sometimes  called  the  Hottie. 

Hou'-SBI.,  (how'-2^l,  151)  ».  Hie  eucharist  [Obs.] 

To  Hou'-«ei,  V.  a.  To  give  or  rt*celvo  the  eucharist. 

HOST,  boost,  116:  9,  A  hostile  army;  numbers 
assembled  for  war;  any  great  number.  See  fur  other 
senses  the  preceding  classes  ;  in  which  see  also  such 
relations  of  Host  as  have  00  connection  with  its  pre- 
sent meaning. 

Hoa'-T/LE,  (hos'-ttl,  105)  a.  Suitable  to  an  enemy ; 
adverse,  opposite. 

Hos'-tile-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  a  hostile  manner. 

Hog-til'-i-t3r»  84  :  9,  Open  war;  enmity. 

HOSTLER,  os'-Ier,  56,  156  :  *.  (Compare  Hos. 
tel  under  Hospitable.)  The  servant  who  has  the  care 
of  the  horses  at  an  inn. 

HOT:=h6t,   t.    (Compare   Heat,  &c.)    Having  the 

power  to  excite  the  sense  of  heat ;  contrary  to  cold  } 

violent;  eager;  lustful)  pungent  acrid. 
Hot'-ly,  ad.  With  heat ;  ardently  ;  lustftiUy. 
Hot'-ness,  t.  Heat;  violence;  fUry. 
Hot'- bed,  9,  A  garden  bed  fermented  by  dung. 
Hot'-brained,  114:  a.  Violent;  (Urious. 
Hot'-house,  t.  A  place  kept  hot  for  ripening  plants 

and  fhiits:  anciently,  a  brothel. 
Hot'- mouthed,  114:  a.  Headstrong.  uagoTomable. 
Hot'-spur,  «.  and  a.  A  violent  precipiute  man  ;  a 

pea  of  speedy  growth:— od/.  Impetuous. 
ft>  Other  compounds  are  Htif -cockles,  (a  child's  play  : 

but  grave  etymologists  deny  the  relationship ;)  Hoi'- 

headed,  &c. 

HOTCH-POT,  or  HOTCH-POTCH.  — See 

Hodge-podge.    It  is  u<ed  as  a  law  term  for  a  jingling 
of  poAsessious. 

HOTTENTOT«^b8t'-t»n-t6t,  9,  A  savage  native 
of  the  South  of  Africa;  a  savage,  brutal  man. 

HOUGH,  h5ck,  125,  162 :  9,  The  jomt  of  the  hind 

leg  of  a  beast;  the  ham. 
7b  Hotr^A,  V,  a.  To  cut  the  hougli.  to  hamstring. 
JO'  Formerly  the  word  Hongh,  from  a  diflbrent  root,  and 

probably  with  a  diflerent  pronunciation,  signified  a 

sort  of  adze  or  hoe. 

HOULT.— Sec  HoU. 


The  tigs  ss  it  uaMl  sftsr  nMxlefl  oftftstllng  that  hare  no  Irrtgularity  of  Mund. 

^Wwfflli;  raiah-uii|  i.  f •  miMio/t,  165:  vuh-uD,  t,  e.  ffision,  165:  ftin,  166:  th^D,  166. 
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HOW 


HUL 


HOUNEK^hownd,  31:  s.    Originally,  a   genene 

name  tat  Um  dog ;  at  proaant,  a  partkaUr  breed  few  Uie 

ebaae. 
7b  Hound,  v,  a.  To  set  on  in  ehaae  ;  to  hunt 
ty'  The  componnda  are  HountP-Jith;  HountTi^ -tongue, 

(a  plant ;)  and  Houn^-tree 

HOUR,our,56— ow*ur,  53  t  #.  The  twcnty-fourth 
part  of  a  natundday;  a  particular  time;  the  time  as 
markend  by  the  clock. 

//bur'-ly)  a.  and  ad.  Happening  or  done  every  hour ; 
ftequent ;  oontinoal : — adv.  Every  hour. 

ft>  The  compounds  are  Hout'-glais,  (generally,  a  sand- 
glass 0  Hovr^-fiand  (of  a  clock ;)  Hour'-ptaU,  (dial  of  a 
dock;)  &c. 

HOURI,  howVr4ij,  53, 105  :  «.  A  nymph  ofpanu 

dise  aTnong  the  Mahometans. 
I10USE=howce,  152,189:  t.  1 A  sheltered  place 
HOUSES,  how'-ztz,  151:  t.pf,  j  of  homan  abode ; 

an  abode ;  a  sheltered  place ;  the  place  of  a  religioxu 

or  academical  institution  ;  manner  of  living,  the  table ; 

astrolugical  station  of  a  planet;  family,  kindred;  the 

household ;  a  body  of  the  parliament. 
To  House,  (how2,  137  :)  v.  a.  and  n.  To  admit 

to  shelter  or  residence ;  to  keep  under  a  roof;  to  drive 

to  shelter:— aru.  To  take  shelter  or  abode  j  to  have  an 

astrological  station. 
G^>  See  II OUSEL.  To  Hovsel,  under  Host,  a  sacriflce. 
Hou^'age,  t.  A  fee  for  keeping  goods  in  a  house. 
Hout'-ing^,  «.  Houses  collectively  ;  habitation  ;  cloth 

under  a  saiddle,  originally  used  to  keep  off  dirt ;  now 

an  ornamental  or  military  appendage  )  in  this  sense 

the  word  is  differently  derived;  Dryden  calls  it  Honss. 
HouM^-Iess,  a.  Wanting  habitation  or  shelter. 
Houfe'-line,  *,    Pertaining  to  the  house  of  a  new- 
married  pair,  or  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage :  Com- 
pare To  Housel  under  Host.  [Spenser.] 
HorsE'-wjFB,  (huz'-wtf,  120,   105)  t.  The  mla- 

trossof  a  family:  a  female  economist;  one  skilled  in 

female  business ;  a  little  case  for  pins,  needles,  thread, 

scissars,  and  such  like,  in  which  sense  it  is  colloquially 

pronounced  hus^zif. 
HoMc'-wtfe-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  honaewife. 
Ho>M«'-wif-er-y>  «.  Female  business  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family. 
Housb'-bot^,  (howcc'-b^U)  #.  Allowance  of  wood  to 

repair  the  house  and  supply  fuel.  [Law.] 

HovsB'-uohD,  (howa'-hmcd,  116)  ».  A  fiimily 

living  together ;  family  life.    It  is  used  adjectively,  to 

signify  domestic,  made  at  home,  or  belonging  to  the 

family. 
House'-hold-rr,  #.  The  head  of  a  fhmily. 
fi;3^  The  other  compounds  are  House'-boat,  (a  covered 

boat ;)  Hou$^ -breaker,  (a  robber  who  (brcibly  enters  a 

house  by  daylight;  compare  Burglar;)  Houstf-break- 

ing;  House'-dng;  Housekeeper,   (a  householder;  one 

who  lives  much  at  home;  tne  upper  female  servant  of 

a  household;)  Hou»^ -keeping :  House'-hmb*  (a  lamb 

fed  in  the  house  ;)  Hous<fieek,  (a  plant ;)    Houses- 
maid,     Housed -pigeon;      Houses-room;     Houstf -snail; 

Houses-warming,  (u  feast  on  the  occasion  of  entering  a 

new  house;)  i/o«50'-tortyA/,  (a builder;)  &c. 

HOVE.— See  To  Heave. 
Ho'-Vfn,  a.  Raised;  tumified.  [Obs.] 
H0VEL=h6v'-&l,  14  :  t,  A  shed ;  a  mean  house. 
To  Hov'-el,  v.  o.  To  shelter  in  a  hovel.  [Shaks.] 

To  Hov'-er,  huv'-^r,  116:  ©.».  To  hang  flutter- 
ing in  the  air  overhead ;  to  wander  about  a  place. 

Hov'-fr,  f.  Protection  or  shelter  by  hanging  over. 

HOWsshow,  3 1 :  ad.  In  what  manner ;  to  what 
degree:  for  what  reason:  by  what  means;  in  what 
state}  it  is  used  Interrogatively;  inteijectlonally ;  and 
argumentatively. 

How-be'-it,  ad,  Ncrertlioless ;  yet;  however.  [Obs] 

How-ev'-rr,  ad.  In  whatever  manner  or  degree  ;  at 
all  events;  nevertheless;  notwithstanding. 

How'-80-€v"-er,  ad.  However. 

The  Kbsmet  enUr*,  and  the  principles  lo  which  lb«  numbers  refer,  preceOs  ths  Dfctkmarr. 

FoweH:  gatt'-wiu:  cb8p'-inan:  p5-pi':  l4w:  g»d:  j'65,  i.e.jw,  55:  a,  t/t,  *c  ■Mrf^i 
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ty-  The  phraM  How  4o  ywt  MinetlDMiappeiNiBae 
contracted  form,  How-d'pe. 

HOWlTZER^^how^-lt-ser^f.  A  kind  of  mntu 

for  throwing  shells. 
To  HOWL^howl,31 :  v.ii.anda.Toery«ssdo| 

or  wolf;  to  utter  eriet  in  ^stress ;  in  po^ticBl  use,  to 

utterany  k>ud or  horrid  ory :— «et  To  attei  with  oatoy. 
Howl,  9,  Cry  aa  of  a  wolf  or  dog ;  aotmM  ay. 
Howl'-ing,  9,  A  howl  {  a  lowl  dismal  noise. 
How'-LBT,  t,  A  bird  of  the  owl  kind,  whkfa  ntten  a 

moumftal  cry. 
n  HOX,  hdckf,  154:  v.  a.  To  bough.  [Slisb.] 

HOYsshoy,  9,  A  large  boat  rigged  as  a  sloop. 

HOY!  hoy:  interf.  Ho!  holloa!  stop! 

HUBBUB=hub'-bub,  9.  A  shout,  a  mixed  ck 
mour ;  a  tumult,  ariot :  henoe,  HuV-bub-botf, Sihov^. 

HUCKABACK:i=huck'-a-bSck,  «.   Ceane  tsbb 

linen  with  an  uneven  aurfaoe. 
HUCKLE,  huc'-kl,  101 :  #.  The  hip. 
Huc'-kle-bone,  #.  The  hip.boiie. 
Huc'-KL^BAOurjo,  (-bftckt,  114, 143)  a,  tuaA- 

backed. 
HUCKSTER=hiick'-rter.  36:  t.  A  retafltt;  • 

pedlar ;  a  trickster.    Swift  uses  Hucksterer. 
To  Huck'-8ter,  v.  n.    To  deal  in  petty  bsrgtiai: 

Milton  uses  it  actively.  T^  Huck.  [Obs.]  U  to  hoffle. 
Huck'-ster-age,  ».  Dealing.  In  contempt.  [Mfltoa] 
To  HUDDLE,  hud'-dl,  t».  a.  and  n.  Tod«is  up 

close,  to  mobble.  [Obs.]  To  put  on  In  a  hum;  to  pot 

up  in  disorder,  to  throw  together,  in  cooftuum  .*-«». 

Id  come  in  a  crowd. 
Hud'-dle,  f.  Crowd ;  a  eonfkised  throng. 
Hud'-dirr,  «.  One  that  crowds  or  haddles. 
HUE^hu,  189:  ».  Colour,  dye. 
HU  E=hu,  9,  A  shouting ;  aM,Ahie  and  crij,  wUd 

phiase  is  appropriated  to  signify  a  legal  poftuit 
Ht'FF=huf,  155  :  *.  SweU  of  sudden  anger  or « 

roeance }  in  old  authors,  a  boaster. 
7b  Huflf,  ».  a.  and  n.  To  sweU ;  to  hector ;  Is  tresl 

insolently:  to  offend :—«««.  To  bluster;  tobou««. 
Huf-frr,  36:  ».  A  bully,  a  blusterer. 
Huf-fish,  a.  Arrogant ;  swelled  witfi  anger. 
Huf'-fish-ly,  a<i.  ArroganUy;  with  sudden  sngw. 
Huf-fish-ness,  «.  Petulance,  arrogance. 
To  HUG=*llug,  V,  a.  To  press  close  in  an  mhncr, 

to  treat  with  tendemeas ;  to  gripe  as  in  wrwUisf )  ^ 

congratulate,  foltowed  by  himself,  oue*ssdf, **• 
Hug,  9,  A  close  embrace ;  a  gripe  in  wrecUing. 
Huo"-a£R-MUQ'H3Ea,  9.  A  bye.  dark,  and  wrros 

place,  where  people  can  scarcely  move  willwnthttpgwg 

each  other :  state  of  people  in  a  huggernxuggcr. 
HUGE=huge,   n.    Vast,   immense;  great  erea  to 

terribleness  or  deformiiy ;  ffuSay  may  be  met  witn  a 

Dryden  and  others :  Hu'geinu  is  burtesqoe  of  ttujw 
Huge'-ly,  ad.  Immensely,  enormously. 
Huge'-ness,  9,  Enormous  bulk ;  greatness. 
HUGGERMUGGER.— See  under  To  Hog. 
HUGUENOT=hu'-gM^nofc,#.  A  Ficochttlnfl«^ 

It  is  supposed  to  have  originally  meant,  a  «V»^ , 
HUISHER,hwe'-ehfr,145,104  :».Ana>kcr.^ 
H  UKE=huke, ».  A  cloak :  also  written  Hyks  ^i 
HULCH=*hultch,«.  A  hunch  or  huap.  [OW 
Hul'-chy,  a.  Gibbous.  [Sherwood.] 
HULK=-hulk,#.  The  body  of  a  ship;  ai^J'» 

present,  the  body  of  a  ship  laid  by  as  un»emcss'«<. 
To  Hulk,  V,  a.  To  exenterate ;  as.  To  hulk s  hw*. 
H ULL«hul,  155 :  9,  (Compare  To  Hele :)  '■  ^' 

which  hides  or  covers,  the  husk  or  •ot'fyj^^t  „ 

huik  or  body  of  a  ship,  which  words  *«*»2-Sh.'  Tt 

only  an  acquired  and  not  an  onginsl  »«W»«*2^'^ 

lie  a  huU,  is  to  lie  as  a  hull  only,  when  sails  sis  »- 
I      less,  or  would  be  dangeront. 


171. 


HUM 

fi  Hull,  «.  m,  and  a.  To  float,  to  drlv«  withoat 
itib  orrndder :— ace.  To  lake  off  the  hall  or  hnak ;  to 
ire  iolo  to  as  to  pierce  the  hull. 

UuK-ljf,  103  :  a.  Having  hoiks  or  pods. 

HULVEft=hul'-VCT, «.  The  holly,  a  tree. 

Th  HUM^hum,  v.  n,  and  a.  Tb  makd  an  Inarli- 
eolata  basxiog  sooad ;  to  pause  in  speaking  aod  sup- 
ply the  faatetral  by  hems ;  to  make  a  dull  noise  like  a 
aiooc:  to  applaud  by  humming,  a  practice  now  anti- 
qiatad:— «c#.  To  sing  in  a  W  droning  Toice;  in 
Tolgar  language,  to  impose  upon. 

Hum,  «.  Hie  noise  of  beet  or  other  Iniects ;  a  low 
ooaftued  noise  as  of  crowds ;  any  low  dull  sound ;  a 
psoiewith  inarticulate  sound;  anciently,  an  expres- 
noo  of  applause ;  an  impoeition  in  jest. 

Hum !  interf,  A  sound  implying  pause  and  doubt. 

Hom'-mert  «•  One  that  hums. 

Han^-ming,  t.  Sound  of  bees ;  a  low  mnrmur. 

Hom'-bird,  Hum'-ming-bird,  $,  A  very  small 
lard,  to  called  from  the  sound  of  its  wings. 

Ham -ble-bee,  101 :  s,  A  bee  of  a  large  kind,  with 
BO  stiog,  caUed  in  some  places  bumble-bee. 

Hm'-Buai  «.  An  imposition  pl.iycd  off  under  ihir 
«ad  honourable  pretences:  it  was  once,  perhaps,  as 
Todd  affirms  it  sbll  to  be,  a  very  low  word:  but  it  has 
besmac  very  expressive  through  the  frequeut  occasions 
for  Dsing  it,  and,  though  colloquial,  is  scarcely  to  be 
<iwiDed  vulgar. 

HuH'-DUUif,  a.  and  #.  Doll,  stupid  :-^.  A  itapid 
peraoQ ;  a  drone,  a  dullard. 

UUMAN=shu'-maD>  a.  Having  the  qualitias  of  a 

man;  belonging  to  mankind }  not  divine. 
Hu'-man-ate,a.  Invested  with  humanity.  [Cranmer.] 
liU'inaD-Uy  ad.  After  a  human  manner :  Pope  baa 

QtM  it  tu  signify  what  we  now  express  by  Humanely. 
Ho'-nuin-Uty  t.    One  vened  in  the  knowledge  of 

Iramao  nature.— See  also  lower. 
Hu'-nuin-ktnd'',  115:  «.  The  race  of  man. 
Hu-maD'-i-ttf,  84, 105 :  s.  The  nature  of  man ;  the 

eoUsctive  body  of  mankind.— See  also  lower. 
Hu-iUKs',  a.    Having  qualities  which  become  man 

u  a  social  being,  civil,  kind,  benevolent,  tender. 
Bu-maoe'-Iy,  ad.  In  a  humane  manner. 
Ha-made'-neS8>  #•  Tenderness,  humanity. 
Ha-man'4-ty,  t.  Humaneness. — See  also  lower. 
To  Hu-man-izey  v,  a.  To  render  humane,  to  soften. 
Ho^iUK-isT,  8.  One  versed  in  the  science  of  that. 

namely,  of  language,  by  which  man  is  immediately 

distinguished  from  brutes,  a  philologer,  a  grammarian. 
Hu-man'-i-ty,  t.     Philology  :    Humamties,  in   the 

I>lQra1,  is  used  in  some  places  to  signify  grammar, 

tbetoric  and  poetry. —  See  the  usual  senses  above. 

luider  Human  and  Humane. 

HUMAT10N,hA-ma'-8huD,  89:  t.  Interment 

HUMBLE,  um'-bl,  56,  101 :  a.  Primarily,  low 
io  vUee;  (oompcre  Uumation  and  Humicubation ;) 
Wv.  modest,  not  proud. 

Tv  //um'-ble,  101 :  o.  a.  To  bring  down  from  a 
beight ;  to  make  submissive }  to  make  to  bow  down 
with  humility ;  to  mortlfjr }  to  make  to  condescend. 

^QDl'-bler,  t.  One  that  humbles  himself  or  others. 

ffam'-bly,  105  :  a.   With  humbleness. 

Afom'-ble-nets,  «.  State  of  being  humble,  humility. 

e>  Antamg  the  comjpounds  are  Uum'ble-mouthed,  (meek 
of  speech;)  and  lum'bie^lanf,  (a  sensitive  plant,  tliat. 
being  touched,  prostrates  itself  on  the  ground.)  UuM- 
BUB-BiK  is  a  relation  not  of  this  class,  but  mutt  be 
sought  under  To  Hum :  ondthe  plural  noun  Humbles 
»  properly  Umbles.  which  see. 

HUMBUG,  HUMDRUM.— See  under  To  Hum. 

To  HUMECT ATE=hA-in«ck'-ate,  v.  a.    To 

w^  to  moisten:  To  Hu-mect'  may  also  be  met  with. 
Hu-mec'-tive,  105  :  o.    Of  power  to  moisten. 
Hii'-iiieo-ta''-/ion,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  watering. 
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Hu'-MfD,  o.    Moist,  damp ;  watery. 
Hu-mid'H-ty,  105:  «.    Moisture;  damptic 
HUMERAL=:hu'-m«r-aI,  a.    FBrtaiaiag  to 
shoulder.  .        _     , 

H  UM  ICUBATION,h&'.mfe-ca-br'-^uD,89 : ». 

Act  of  lying  on  tlie  ground. 
H  UMID,  &C. — See  above  nnder  Humectate. 

HUMILITY,  hi-mil'-^t^  105:  •.  (Compare 
Humble.)  Lowliness  of  self-estimation,  with  corre- 
spondence of  deportment ;  the  opposite  quality  to  pnde ; 
modesty ;  an  act  of  submission. 

To  Hu-mil'-t-ate,  146 :  v.  a.    To  humble. 

Hu-mil'-i-a"-/ion,  89:  t.  Descent  from  greatness; 
•ct  of  humility;  mortification;  abatement  of  pride. 

1 1 U  M 1 N  =h  u'-mt n ,  t.  The  black  nutritive  matter 
of  vegetables  as  derived  from  the  ground,  and  cousiftt* 
log  of  carbon  united  with  oxygen. 

IJu'-mic,  a.    Pertaining  to  humln,  as  humic  acid. 

HUMMER,  HUMMING.— See  under  To  Hum. 

HUMMUMS,  hum'-mumr,  147  :  s.  pi.  A  Per- 
sian  name  for  hot-baths. 

HUMOR=hu'-mor,  38:  t.  Moisture.  parUcuhirly 
a  moisture  or  fluid  of  tl>e  animal  body ;  the  (dd  phy- 
sicians reckoned  four  of  thesp,  namely,  phU'gm,  blood, 
choler,  and  melancholy,  which  as  they  predomiuated 
were  sup|>osed  (o  determine  the  temi>er  of  the  mind ; 
in  modern  popular  language,  humor  is  often  employed 
to  signify  an  animal  fluid  in  that  vitiated  state  which 
tends  to  eruptive  and  otlier  diseases :  the  other  popular 
senses  are  disjoined  from  the  foregoing  by  different 
views  of  the  relatiou  between  the  animal  and  the 
mental  disposition,  and  hence  in  those  other  senses 
the  word  may  be  distinguished  by  a  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation in  accordance  with  its  French  mstead  of 
its  Latin  derivation.— See  it  lower  In  the  dasa. 

Hu'-mor-al,  a.    Proceeding  from  the  humors. 

Hu'-mor-ous.  a.    Moist.  [Obs.]  See  below. 

Hv*-Mom,  Cu'-mur,  56,  120,  40)  191:  «.  Ge- 
neral  turn  or  temper  of  the  mind ;  (»ce  above;)  temper 
of  the  mind  at  a  particular  time ;  distinctively,  an  lU- 
humonr;  a  capnce,  a  temporary  inclination ;  in  the 
imitative  arts,  and  in  discourse,  that  tatent  by  which 
the  peculiarities  of  men's  dispositions  and  habits  are 
generalized  so  as  to  remove  the  offensiveness  of  ner* 
Bonal  mimicry,  and  set  in  striking  and  diverting  lights, 
either  by  gentle  and  delicate  touches,  or  by  broad  and 
coarser  strokes. 

7b  i/u'-mowr,  r.  «.  To  gratify  or  soothe  by  com- 
pliance  with  a  hnmonr;  to  comply  with;  to  fit 

Hu^'Vaout'lat,  t.  A  man  of  whimsical  disposilton  : 
one  who  has  odd  ooncoits;  also,  one  who  has  the  talent 
of  humour ;  a  wag,  a  droll. 

i/u'-motfr-ous,  120:  a.  Moist,  humid;  [Obs.;]  ca- 
pricious, whimsical,  irregular;  having  or  oxhibitiag 
the  taleut  of  humour. 

/^u'-mour-otfS-ijr,  ad.    In  a  humourous  mantier. 

//u'-mowr-oi/s-ness,  #.  State  or  quality  of  being 
humourous ;  fickleness,  peevishness. 

//u'-moMF-Some,  107:  a.  Peevish,  petulant;  loss 
commonly,  odd,  humourous. 

f/u'-mottr-8ome-ly,  ad.    Peevithly ;  oddly. 

HUMP=hump,  f.  The  protuberance  formed  by  a 
crooked  back ;  a  protuberance. 

Hump'-back,  «.    One  with  a  crooked  back. 

Hump'-backerf,  (-backt,  114,  143)  o.  Crooked 
in  the  back. 

HUNCH=hantch,  «.    A  hump. 

Hunch'-back,  f.    A  humpback. 

7b  Hunch,  r.  a.    To  crook  the  back.  [Dryden.] 

7b  HUNCH^huntch,  v,  a,  Tb  punch  with  the  flst. 

Hunch,  f.    A  blow,  a  ptmch. 

nUNDRED=hun'-drW,  a.  and  t.  Consisting  of 
ten  multiplied  bv  ten :— «.  The  number  of  ton  multi- 
plied by  ten ;  a  division  of  a  county,  for  the  origin  of 
which  see  Borough. 
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Hun'-dred-€r,  #.    A  juryman  in  «  Haadnd;  tbe 

bailiff  of  a  bondred. 
liun'-dredMy  a.    The  ordinal  of  a  hundred. 
HUNG.— See  To  Hang. 

HUNGARY,  huDg'-g5r-l>j.  a.  HungarUn;  It  i« 
applied  to  a  distillea  water  first  made  for  a  queen  of 
liuogury. 

HUNGER,  hung'-g^\^^,  158,  IT  i  %.  The  pain 
felt  from  fasting;  desire  of  food  ;  any  violent  desiro. 

7b  n  Wfif-geXy  v.  n.  To  feel  the  pain  of  hunger ;  to 
desire  with  great  eagerness. 

Uun^'fferedf  114:  a,  Phiched  by  want  of  food;  it 
is  also  spelled  Hungred.  but  pronounced  the  same. 

Hun'^rr-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Hungry: — adv.  Hungrily. 
Hun'-gr^,  a.    Feellug  hunger;  having  a  keen  appe* 

tite;  thm  and  voracious  in  look;  rapacious. 
Hun'.gn-U,  105  :  ad.    With  keen  appetite. 
HUNKS,  hungks,  158  :  «.  A  sordid  man ;  a  miser. 

To  HUNT==hunt,  ©.  a.  and  «.  To  chase  for  prey 
or  sport;  to  pursue  as  In  hunting ;  to  direct  in  the 
chaco;  to  search  for:— ncv.  To  Imlow  the  chace;  to 
pursue  or  search. 

Hunt,  «.    A  chace ;  pursuit ;  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Hunt^-er,  f.  A  man,  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  employed 
in,  or  used  to  the  chace. 

Hunl'-ing,  t.    Act  or  practice  of  the  ehace. 

Hunt'-ress,  t,    A  female  hunter. 

Hunts'-man,  t*  A  hunter;  the  servant  whose  office 
la  to  manage  the  chace. 

Hunts'-man-ship,  *.    Qualifications  of  a  hunter. 

Hunt'-ing-horn,  s.    A  bugle  used  in  hunting, 

HURDEN,  hiir'-dn,  114:  t.    Very  coarse  linen. 

HURDLE,  hur'-dl,  101  :  *.  A  texture  of  twigs 
or  osiers;  a  crate  varying  in  form  with  its  purpose. 

To  Hur'-dltf,  V.  a.   To  enclose  with  hurdles. 

HURDS.— SeeHarda. 

HURDYGURDY,  hur"-d^gur'-d^  105:  #. 
A  atringed  portable  instrument  pUyed  by  a  wheel 
and  with  keys,  much  used  by  mendicants. 

To  HURL=hurl,  39:  v,  a,  and  «.  To  throw 
with  violence ;  to  utter  with  vehemence  :—*#«.  To  whirl. 

H  url,  «.    The  act  of  casting ;  tumult,  riot 

Huri'-^r,  s.    One  who  hurls,  or  plays  at  hurling. 

Hurl'-ing,  $,    A  tort  of  game  in  Cornwall. 

Hurl'-bat.  t.    An  old  kind  of  weapon. 

Hurl'-wind,  f.    A  whirlwind. 

Hur'-Iy,  t.    Tumult,  confoaion,  buiUe. 

Hur"-ly-bur'-ly,  $,  and  a,  CommoUon.  tumult. — 
adj.  Tumultuous. 

HURRAH!  h»r-4V,  117 :m/ery.  Hui«a! 

HURRICANE,  hur'-r^ant,  105:  ».  A  very 
▼iolent  storm  of  wind :  it  used  to  be  written  Hurncdno. 

To  HURRY,  hur'-r^,  129:  t;.  a,  and  n.  To 
hasten;  to  urge  or  drive;  to  put  into  precipiintion 
and  conAiaion :—«««.  To  move  or  act  with  precipi- 
tation. *^      * 

H  ur'-ry,  ;    A  driving  forward ;  haste,  commotion. 
Hur'-rr-er,  ».    One  who  hurries;  one  who  urges. 
Hor"-ry-skur'-ry,  ad.    In  a  busUe,  with  tumult 
HURST:=hur8t,  39  :  f.    a  wood  or  grove. 
To  HURT,  I  =hurt,   39:    r.  a.   Originally,   to 

I  Hurt,      >  strike  against ;  at  present,  to  give  pain 
Hurt,     |  by  some  bodily  barm;  to  bruise,  to 

wound)  to  harm,  to  damqge. 
Hurt,  f.    Wound  or  bruise;  harm,  injury. 
Hurt'-tfr,   f.    One   who  hurla   or  does  harm;  that 

which  receives  the  hurts  or  knocks  of  something. 
Hurt'-fwl,  117  t  a.     Injurious,  mischievous. 
Hurt'-fi/I-ly,  105:  att,    Iiyurioualy,  pemieioosly. 
Hurt'-fMl-neM,  t.    Quality  of  being  hurtfiil. 


HYA 

Hurt'-Iess,  a.    Harmless,  Innokious;  without  hurt. 
H  u rt'-less-Iy,  ad.    Without  harm. 
Hurt'-Iess-ness,  «.  Freedom  from  barmftil  qasUHa. 
To  H  ur'-ti.«,  101:  w. «.  and  o.  To  dwh,  to  nrct 

or  encounter  with  a  shock;  to  rush;  to  wbed>-«rf. 

To  push  with  vkilcnce  j  to  whirl  iwmd  or  fataadtth. 
C:>  For  Hna'TLx-BnaT,  see  Whortle-beny. 

HUSBAND,  hui'-band,  151, 12:  «.  OrigiosUy. 
{|«  '*1m>.  being  a  cnltix-ator  of  the  gnmnd,  was  th« 
builder  or  proprietor  of  the  house  attached  to  it; « 
farmer;  hence,  the  master  of  a  fiunily ;  aod  heaoK  its 
present  usual  signification,  a  man  Jmoed  to  a  woon 
in  marriage ;  in  some  parts  of  the  bible,  a  ib«b  oan- 
toacted  to  a  woman ;  figuratively,  the  male  of  » 
brute.pair.— See  also  lower. 

To  Hur-band,  r.  a.  To  anpply  with  a  hwlund: 
this  sense  is  nnusoaL — Se«  lower. 

H  ut'-band-Ieas,  a.    Destitute  of  a  husband. 

To  Hus'-B-IND,  V.  a.  To  direct  and  manage  vHIj 
fhicality;  totilL 

Hur-band,  ».  A  man  that  knows  and  practises  Ihe 
methods  of  economy ;  anciently,  a  husbaodnsa. 

Hus'-band-ly,  ad.    Frugal,  thrifty. 

H  UJ^-band-ry,  t.  Tillage ;  culture  of  the  hod ;  fti- 
K^ty ;  care  of  domestic  affairs. 

Hu«'-band-man,  #.  One  who  cultivates  the  %nmA, 
a  farmer;  anciently,  the  master  of  a  fkmily. 

HUSH  !=h(uh,  initrf,  SUence!  be  stmt 

Hush,  a.    Still,  ailent,  quiet. 

To  Hush,  r.  n.  and  a.  To  be  lUent,— <icf.  To 
make  ailent.  to  sUU,  to  quiet,  to  appease. 

Hush'-mon-ey,  (-muD4n,  1 1 6)  f.  Bribe  to  seems 
silence. 

HUSKsrhusk,  i.    The  integnment  of  certain  fruita 

Ta  Husk,  V.  a.    To  strip  off  the  integumeats. 

Husk'-ed,  a,    Cknrered  with  a  husk. 

Hus'-ky,  105:  a.    Aboandiag  wl^  hoAs;  fignn- 

tivelv,  rough  in  tone,  hoarse. 
Hus'-ki-ness,  «.  The  qnalUy  or  stale  of  being  fc»ky- 
HUSSAR,  hooz-zar',  117:  #.  An  Hnngarlan hows 

soldier,  or  one  similariy  accoutred. 
HUSSlTEshus'rsTte,  #.    A  follower  of  Hms.  the 

Bohemian  reformer,  who  was  burnt  alive  in  1415. 
HUSSY,   hua'-z^,    151:    #.    a  sorry  wortWrti 

woman :  it  is  often  used  jokinKlT:  the  origlaal  in«d  is 

Hoawiiri/i?,  which  see. 

Hus'-wife,  (-wtf,  105)  #.    Honsewiib.  in  a  di^ 

praising  sense. 
HUSTINGS,  hiis'-iingi,  143:  «.  pf.  litersflf. 

a  house  for  affairs ;  a  city  court ;  a  place  of  mretin? 

to  choose  a  member  of  parliament,  ofWn  a  teapsmy 

erection. 

To  HUSTLE,  hus'-sl,  156:  v,  a.   To  shak*  ^ 

gether  In  confusion ;  to  crowd  i  to  ciowd  fiir  the  ptf" 

pose  of  robbery. 
H  UTsrhut,  #.    A  poor  cottage ;  a  sort  of  shsd. 
To  Hut,  V,  a.    To  lodge  in  hnta.  [MUilary.] 
H  UTC:H=hutch,  *.    A  chest,  a  caae. 
To  Hutch,  r.  a.    To  Uy  up  as  in  a  chest. 
HUZZA  I  ha&z-zi',  117,  97  :  m/er;.  Hornh! 
Htiz-za',  «.    A  shout;  an  acclamation:  hi  a  lioc  of 

Pope's  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  make  the  a  np^^  ^ 

sound. 

To  Htfz-zo',  V,  n,  and  a.    To  utter  acdamalioa  .— 
act.  To  receive  or  attend  with  aeclamatkio. 

HYAaNTH  =  hI'-a-ctn*.   ».  A  gracafcl  plw* 

with  pendent  flowers;  a  reddish  mineral. 
Hy'-a-cin"-thine,  (-ftin,  105)fl.MadeofhyaciadM; 

resembling  hyachittis  In  grace  and  beauty. 
HYADS,  hl'.^ldz,  143:  t.p/.   A  duster  of  st«s  i» 
the  bull's  head,  supposed  by  tlie  andcats  to  Uio| 
rain.  The  classical  word  is  ny-a-\es.  (X^l.) 
I  HYALINE,  ht'-a-lTn,  105  :  a.  Glassy, re««bHs< 
Tl»  Khvmes  etiiire,  and  Ute  f^riaciplM  to  iritleta  lh«  aumWrs  r«frr,  prweds  tbs  DfcUoaary. 
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gtaa:  tUniflf  as  rtia  in  the  ton.— Compaio  th*  t'M- 
▼ioos  word. 

UYBRID^bT'-brTd,  a,  and  #.  Frodoced  from  the 
■litare  «f  two  tpecin,  monippel : — ».  An  animal  or 
pUatpiod«oadfiroaaiBixtanc»rapecie«;  a  mongrel; 
a  wilt. 

H/-bn-dMa,  120 :  o.    Of  a  mixed  breed*  mongrel. 

UYDATlS»hy'-dd-ti8,  #.  A  greek  word  aignifying 
a  dnp  of  vof^;  ftpproyriately,  a  little  transparent 
faUdder  arising  from  some  disorder  of  the  Ijmphedocts 
iaaoaoiaul  Ixidy;  in  the  planil,  Ily-dat'-t-def.  (101.) 

Hi'-MLf,  a.  A  water  serpent;  the  name  of  the 
■aa^-headed  monster  slain  by  Hercules ;  Iience,  any 
■aoifeld  evil;  the  polypus ;  a  southern  oonsteUation. 

H/-dros, «.    A  water  snake. 
UT-0EA(/-iO.— See  lower  onder  Hydrogen. 

Ht'-uu-ooooz^  (~g^S^*  1^0  '•    ^   medicine  to 

g^  w§t»fjf  hnmors, 
Hi-0SA]/-QS-^,  146  :  f.  liteially,  a  iiwf ^-vessel ; 

ippropriately*  the  name  of  a  beautiful  water  plant. 
Hr-MUNT, «.    A  machine  to  seatter  wtUtr. 
Hl'-BiATB,  I.    A  oomponnd  in  definite  proportbns 

of  a  aHtallic  oxide  with  utattr, 
Ux-oBAi/-uc,  88 :  \  123 :  a.    Relating  to  the  con. 
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UT-DRio'^U-CifLy   J  Teyance    of    wtUtr    through 

fifes;  or  to  water  pipes. 
Ufdran'-liciy  i.  pA     That  branch  of  hydrodynam tea 

•iiidi  treata  of  Inlda  in  motion,  and  in  particular  of 

tW  eoDTeyance  of  waUr  through  pipes. 

Hy-Dsi-oo^-lC.— See  lower  under  Hydrogen. 

llT'-OKXtLB,  (-C^Ic*   101)   t.    Any  hernia  pro- 

Mdiag  from  wafer;  a  dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 
Ufdf^*ter-0-cele^»  «.  Hydrocele  with  bad  rupture. 

^•mo<^P^-jMA39,  (-s«C-d-lu8,  163)  f.    The 

^iMMtealM  va/«r  in  the  head. 
Hi'-oio-Dr-NAM'-iCSy  105 :  $,pi.  The  science  of  the 

paranof  tHiter  and  other  laids,  comprehending  Hy* 

vaoUcs  and  HydroaUtics. 

Hi^iMHHSDfy  (-j^D,  169)  9,  The  generating  prln- 
ci|iisQf«a(«r,anaeri&«m  flaidorga8.oneof  the  un* 
^NOKpoaoded  elements  of  modem  chemistry. 

H^rac'-id,  59  :  #.  An  acid  ft>rmed  by  the  union 
of  bjdnfMi  vith  a  sabstance  tint  has  no  oxygen. 

II/-drH>d*-ic»  88:  a.  Of  hydrogen  and  iodine, 
AffM  to  aa  aeid  arising  from  these  elements. 

H/niri-o-date,  t.    A  salt  formed  by  the  hydriodic 

•eU  with  a  base. 
t>  Then  are  other  words  equally  related  to  the  present 

d>a:  ef  which  theee  may  serve  far  a  specimen. 

Hi-Mtoo'-R^.Pflr,  (-r^  163, 105)  s.  The  science 
g^lWws/Sff  port  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  or  the  art 

.,«fi»«iwngir 

'i^drog'-ra-pAer,  a.    Oao  who  draws  maps  of  the 

xa.lakai.  or  other  wUrt. 

Ht-MoL'-o-or,  87  :  a.    The  doctrine  of  the  nature 

**^  properties  otwmttr,  aa  geolcwy  of  earth,  aerology 
ofsir.ke.  »      •       o/  -»' 

Hi*-imo-iui«'-cr,  87 :  a.    DtTinafion  by  water, 
Hi'-oto-Mitt  a.    Honey  diluted  In  t0al^. 
■'f'Ssoii'-S-TEB,  a.   Aa  instrament  need  in  men. 
(■v^f  the  extent  and  power  of  waier  or  other  fluid. 

Hi'-Dto-po/'-Bi-ii,  (-fo'-bW,  90)  a.   A  preter- 

'*^|aral  dread  of  leof  er,  a  symptom  of  canine  madness ; 

the  diMoae  of  canine  madness. 
nt-DRop'.ic^  «.    Diseaaed  with  extravasated  water, 

yp«*eal;  Hjf-dn^^teal  is  the  same.    H^droptjf,  for 

,P*"P«yi  occurs  in  Thomson. 
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DBO-ftcoPH,  a.    A  sort  of  water  clock. 


{[j^'WlO-»rAT*-lC,  88 :  i  o.  Relating  to  the  weigh- 
"]r-i»0-tTAT''-i-cjL,    J  ing  of  vjater  and  other 

".''•dro-ftat^-ioi,  i.  pi.    That  branch  of  hydrody. 
'^■ics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  fluids  at  rest 


HYPER- 

Ht-drOt'-ic»  ff.  and  a.  Canaing  a  diaeharge  of  water  t 
— *.  A  medicine  to  purge  off  water  or  phlegm. 

HYEMAL:»hI-e'-raal,  a,  (Compare  Hibcrual.) 
Belon^ng  to  winter  as  distinguished  from  verual, 
estivat  autumnal. 

To  Hy^-e-mate,  v,  n.   To  winter  at  a  place. 

UYENA^bl-e'-ndy  a.    A  fierce  animal  aomctimes 

called  the  tiger  wolf.  Shakspeare  writes  it  Ht/'en, 
HYGEIAN,  hl-ce'-'ao,  90 :  a,  RelaUng  to  heulth 

or  the  goddess  of  health  Hj/oeia, 
HYGROSCOPE-hi'-gri-sc&pt,  a.  An  insUument 

to  observe  the  degree  of  meir^re  in  the  air. 
Hy-gro-8COp''''ic,  88 :  a.    Imbibing  moisture  as  a 

bygroscope. 
11  Y-aROM*-E-T£R«  87 :  a.  An  instrument  to  measure 

the  moiiture  of  the  air,  a  bygroscope. 
Hi'-aH0-8TAT"-ics,  a.  p/.    The  science  of  weighing 

or  comparing  degrees  of  moisture. 
HYLARCHICAL,  liMar'-k^al,  161 :  a.  Pro- 

silling  over  matter. 
Hx^'-I.O-the'-isx,  158:  a.    The  doctrine  or  belief 

that  stoker  b  God.  a  species  of  materialism. 
Hy'-lo-zc/'-ic,  a.    One  who  holds  matter  to  be 

animated. 
HYM,  A  transcriber's  error  for  Lym. 
HYMEN=h?-m5n,  a.    The  god  of  marriage;  tiie 

virginal  membrane;  a  skiu  enclosing  the  bud  of  a 

flower. 
Hy'-men-e^-al,  1  12:   a,   and  a.    Pertaining   to 
Hy'-men-e''-<in,  j  marriage  : — s.  A  marriage  song. 
llY'-MBN-Op"-TEtt-^L,  o.     Having   membraneous 

wings,  applied  to  an  order  of  insects  having  four  sudi 

wings. 
HYMN,  htm,  156:  a.    An  encomiastic  song;  a 

song  of  adoration  to  a  superior  being. 
To  Hymn,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  praise   in  song ;  to 

worship  with  hymns:— aea.  To  sing  in  praise  or  ado- 
ration. 
g9>The  participles  Hjfnmng  and  Hymmed  are  eollo. 

qnially  pronounced  Hlm'-iug  and  Illmd,  but  with 

solemnity  Illm'-ning  and  Illm'-ned. 
Ilym'-nic,  a.    Relating  to  hymns, 
llym-nol'-o-gy,  87 :  a.    A  collection  of  hymns. 

II YOSCIAMA,  hV-^Sm-d-U'-m^,  105,  147 :  a.  A 
vegetable  alkali  extracted  from  the  hyosnjamns  niger, 
pigsbean,  or,  as  commonly  called,  hensbane. 

II VP,  &C. — See  in  connection  with  Uypocliondria 
under  Hypo-. 

HYPALLAGE,  HYPASP1ST.-See  nndcr  Hypo-. 

HYPER',  A  Greek  prefix  implying  over,  beyond, 
excess:  Prior  uses  it  In  one  place  substantively  to 
signify  a  hypercritic :  in  (he  compound  terms  of  modern 
chemutrv,  it  corresponds  with  super  as  used  in  otiier 
cases;  thus  Hy*ver'Ox'*ygenated,  b  ssner-oat united 
with  oxygen ;  ana  so  of  other  compounds,  as  tly'per- 
o^ym^'nate,  Hj^pereat^burelted,  ice. 

Hy'-pir-A8^-PI8T,  a.  Literally,  one  who  holds  a 
shield  over,  a  defender. 

Hy-pbk'-iu-ton,  87 :  a.  Literally,  a  passing  ovr»*, 
applied  to  the  passing  over  of  different  members  of  a 
sentence  to  each  others' placet,  so  as  to  make  an  in- 
verted eonatruction  of  the  whole  sentence. 

Hy-pbr'-bo-IwI,  a.  That  section  of  a  cone  which  Is 
so  directed  that  the  anele.  which  the  cutting  plane 
makes  with  the  base  of  the  cone,  exeeeds  in  magaitade 
the  angle  of  the  side  of  tlie  cone  and  the  base ;  or  it  b  a 
name  implying  excess  over  certain  properties  inherent 
in  the  parabola. — See  Ellipse. 

Hy'-per-bol"-ic,  a.    Belonging  to  the  hyperbola. 

Ily-prr'-bo-loid,    a.    That    which    resembles    an 

hyperbda.  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an 

hvperbula. 

Hy^-pffT-bol^'i-form,  a.  Having  the  form,  or  nearly 
the  form*  of  an  hyperbola. 


The  tifa  =  is  oHd  aAtr  modes  of  »{wUiaf  that  liavs  ao  irrtfularitf  •f  M«ad. 

Cmsommts :  miah-uu,  i,  e,  mission,  165 :  vXzh-un^  t.r,  vithn,  165:  Oiiiy  166 ;  tlUo,  166, 
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IIy-pbr'-bo-ls,  101 :  «.  ▲  throwing  beyond  Ha 
mark  ia  tpemluBg,  or  tbat  figurative  kiad  of  expres- 
sion in  which  truth  u  exceeded,  not  with  the  design  or 
the  eflfiict  of  deceiving,  but  through  U»e  fulness  and 
beat  of  the  ima^natiuu 

H/-p«r-bol"-ic,  88  : la.  Exaggerating  or  txtenua- 
Hy'-p*r-bol''-i-cal,    J  ting  beyond  fiict. 
Hy'-per-boK'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  With  exaggeration. 

To  Hy-per'-bo-ltze,  v,  n,  «nd  a.  To  use  hyper- 
boles :~aee.  To  exaggerate  or  extenuate. 

Ily-per'-bo-list,  «.  One  who  hyperbolise*. 

H¥'-pjni-Bo"-BB-^N,  90:  a,  and  t.  literally. 
begond  Known  or  Cuniliar  northern  places,  far  north, 
very  cold,  frij^d:— s.  An  inhabitant  at  any  country 
very  far  north. 

Ht['-pur-cat-^-lec*-tic,  a,  Defsctlve  hj  e«oeu, 
a|>plied  to  a  verse  which  ia  redundant  in  measure. 

HT-PEK-CBn"-lC,  9.  One  who  is  critical  beifomd 
measure  or  reason,  an  over-rigid  critic 

Hy'-p^r-crit^-i-cal,  a,  Over-critical. 

Hy'-per-crit"-t-cifm,  (-sizm,  158)  f.  Excessive 
rigour  of  criticism. 

II\'-PBR-Du''-LJ-^,  90:  t.  5i#/)er-service  in  the 
Roman  church  perfcrmed  to  the  Virgin. 

9r»'  The  word  Hy-pbr'-/-CON.  (St.  John's  wort.)  a 
plant,  is  doubtless  a  relation  of  the  compound  words 
now  in  progress,  although  it  has  obtained  the  estima* 
tion  of  a  primitive. 

IIy-pbb'-iie-tkr,  «•  Anything  that  exceeds  in  mea- 
sure the  standard  of  its  kind. 

1Iy'-P£R-sar-co"-81S,  8,  Flesh  above,  or  more  than 
the  natural  flesh;  fUnt^us  or  prond  flesh. 

H  y'-peu-8THBNB,  67  :  «.  a  name  given  to  a  mineral, 
Labrador  tiomblende.  fiom  its  excessive  strength  or 
dilTicult  frangibility. 

11 YPHEN.— See  nnder  Hypo-. 

HYPN0TlC=hip.n6t'-!ck,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining 
to.  or  inducing  sleep: — f.  A  narcotic  or  soporific. 

HYPO-,  A  Greek  prefix  signifying  under,  beneath, 
and  corresponding  with  the  Latin  sub :  in  the  com- 
pounds of  modern  chemistry  it  has  a  sen^  contrary  to 
Hyper-;  thus,  Hyp'o-sulphut^ic  acid  is  «aA-«ulphuric 
nciu,  or  an  acid  oontaiuing  less  oxvgen  than  sulphuric 
acid :  and  in  Hy^*o-phos*'phoront,  at/p'^sut'phaU,  &c., 
the  prefix  is  ofiike  effect 

IIyp-al'-l^-ge,  (hip-JlMJ-el^,  103)  f.  A  gram- 
matical  figure  in  which  words  ttutain  or  it»d«rgo 
mutual  changes  of  case. 

Hyp-as'-pist,  «.  Literally,  one  who  fights  from  under 
a  shield,  a  soldier  of  ancient  Greece,  armed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner.  [Mitford.] 

Hy'-PHBh,  (hi'-f€n,  163)  f.  Literally,  under  one ; 
[hypo-hen;]  appropriately,  a  note  (-)  implying  the 
union  of  psirts  into  words,  as  Hyph-en. 

(t>  See  Htpnotic  above,  previously  to  Hypo-,  &a 

I1yp-0b'-0-lb,  t.  A  casting  or  placing,  as  of  differ- 
ent things  under  ono  arrangement,  the  name  of  that 
figure  of  speech  in  which  several  things  that  appear 
to  make  against  the  argument  are  brought  together, 
and  then  refuted  in  order. 

Hyp'-o-oaust,  26 :  «.  A  place  for  flro  under' 
neaik,  or  for  the  stove  used  in  baths,  hot-houses,  and 
the  like. 

HYp'-o-ciioN''-DRR8,(-con'-dr^iz,  161, 101^  J.  j>/. 
The  sides  of  the  belly  under  the  cartilages  of  the  spu- 
rious ribs,  or  the  regions  in  the  animal  body  which 
contain  the  liver  and  the  spleen  :  our  old  writers  use 
the  Engluh  plural,  Hyp'-o-rhonf '-dries,  of  which  the 
singular,  Hyf-o.chon**-dry,  was  also  in  use. 

Hyp'-o-cAon''-drt'>a,  «.  That  part  of  the  belly  and 
sides  which  is  itader  the  short  ribs ;  also,  as  origina- 
ting, or  supposed  to  originate,  from  a  diseased  state  of 
the  hypochondros,  or  of  the  liver  and  the  spleen,  the 
mental  disease,  melancholy. 


HYT 


nator*  of  melancholy  i—4.  One  who  Is  wxbidly  ■•• 

lancholy  or  disordercMl  in  imagination. 
Hy[/-o-cAon-dri"-a-cal,  81. 84 :  a.  Hyfacfaondrisc. 
Hyp'-o-^Aon-dh^-a-ciraii  81:  t.  Morbid  neluf 

choly :  it  is  also  eaUed  Hyp^-o<)M^dir-Mis. 
Hyp,  f.  (A  colloquial  contraction  of  hypodioaftis.) 

Melancholy,  depretsioa  of  spirits. 
To  Hyp>  V.  a.  To  depress  with  melancholy.  [Cdloq] 
Hyp'-O-CIST,  4*  A  parasitical  plant  growing  lONierllie 

cystns;  the  inspissated  JoSce  which  is  ex^tsstdftos 

iulhiit 
HYy-O-CR^-TBBf-f-FORM,  81  :  O.  Havmgthe&ini 

of  that  which  ii  placed  tmder  a  cup.  namdy,  s  nlfcr. 

->that  is,  salver-shaped.  [  Botany .T 

Hyp-oc'-ri-8F,  (hip-ock'-ri-cfij,  105)  t,  Tta 
practice  of  supporting  a  character  eain',  or  labofi- 
nate  to.  one*s  real  character ;  simnlation,  cKiriiBiilstiaa 

Hyp'-o-crtte,  (-crtt*  105)  «,  Que  who  acu  a  pvf> 
particularly  as  regards  religion  or  mtnls. 

Hyp'-o-crit"-ic  88  :1a.   Appearing  diflbtsat  bm 

Hyp'-o-crit"-i-cal,     jrenlity;  dissembling.  iBsiaeew. 

Hyp'-o-crit''-H:al-Iy,  ad.  With  ilmulatkiD. 

Hyp'-o-oa8''-tric,  o.  Seated  as  under  the  heU|,flr 
in  die  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Hvp'-o-gas"-tr<>-cele,  101 :  #.  A  raptne  of  tk 
lower  belly. 

Hyp'-o-ob  '-UM,  *.  A  name  given  by  ancient  sitW 
tects  to  all  parU  of  abnUdingwhich  were  tender  gniM 
as  tlie  cellars,  kc. 

HYP-oo'-r-N0F8,  (hip-6d'-g4-nut,  120)  a.  !» 
epithet  of  pUnts  which  have  the  coroU  and  tUma 
inserted  iMder  the  female  characteristic  or  pi^ 
[Botany.] 

HYP-o'-Pf-UM,  f.  That  which  is  under  the  ej<. » 
name  applied  to  a  depoaitkio  (^  matter  in  tlw  ssteiitf 
chamber  of  that  organ. 

Hyp-os'-t^-his,  9,  SuiaUnce.  either  in  it*  oniiasty 
signification  as  something  dirtinct;  or  in  its  kn  i>^' 
but  literal  meaning,  as  something  which  st^idsstwf' 
or  in  dependence  on  another  thing ;  ot,  in  f  ^i'^ 
cation  uniting  both  these,  as  something  distiwt,  «m 
yet  dependent. 

Hyp'-o-etat"-i-cal,  a.    Relating  to  an  liyp<*»a** 
Hy  p'-s>-8tat^.|.cal-Iy,  ad.  According  to  an  l»jpow«» 
HYp-oy-B-mjgB,  (hip-5t'4-n&a)  i.  TheltottW 

««6tends  or  comes  under  the  right  angle  of  s  i^» 

angled  triansle. 
7b  HYP-ori?-K-CATB,  V.  a.   To  place  under  o! 

one's  care  as  a  surety,  to  pledge,  to  pawn. 
Hyp-OTH'-B-SUI,  t.   A  sappositkm.  or  d»t  win*- 

without  previous  support  or  proof,  is  pUw*  ■■^  ** 

argument  or  a  system,  as  its  Mle  foondttioo:  tw  if* 

gument  or  system  so  rounded. 
Hyp'-o-Met^-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Indndmg  a  tappoiiii*' 
Hyp'-o-Met^-M^al,     j  conditional,  or  aisaiwiw'*- 

out  proof  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning. 
nyv'-o-/Aet"-s-cal-ly,  <mI.    By  way  ofsappo*^** 
HVRSE=.herce,35, 153:  Ju   Millet  [Botsny] 
H  YSON>*li?-8«0,  18  :  «.    A  tort  of  gi««  tes. 
HYSSOP^hW-wp,  a.  A  pknt  of  wMeh  tiAs  nm» 

implies  a  sprinkling  of  the  fece  with  its  jaiss. 
H YSTERlC«rht«-t€r'-Tck,  88 :  \  12«.  «•  ^f 
HYSTERICAL,  his.t«r'4-cai,f  ordend  to^ 

regions  of  the  womb ;  tioablcd  with  "•^'^.^f^^ 
such  as  were  ftmnerly  attributed  to  disordeis  oi  «» 
womb ;  ntoamodic  . 

Hys-ter'-ics,  9.  pi.   k  apasmodk)  disoido  of  «* 
stomach  and  intestinal  tube.  , 

Hys^-tbr-o-celb',  101 :  t.    Rupture  of  the  «>«^ 
Hi8'-TBB-0T"-O-Mr,  9,    The  Cesarian  operstio*- 
HYSTERON-PROTEUON«bis'-t«r-<m-pr<>f^ 

2r-on,  *.    A  figure  of  speech  which  ?!•««•  ^ 
what  would  naturally  come  first. 
HYTHE.— SeeHithe. 


llyp'-o-cAon^-dri-ac,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the 
hypochondria;  melancholy  ;  producing  or  having  the 

The  Kbtom  cntir*.  and  tbt  priaeiplM  to  wkldi  the  nunbsn  rtiSsr,  praoede  the  Oktieaary. 

Tonre/t;  rSu'-wA^:  chftp'-main :  pa-pi*:  \Ui  gSod:  j'83,  ne.yrtP,  55:  «. e, i, *o. iwrf^  1^^ 
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ICO 

I. 

I,  Tlie  ninth  letter  of  tba  alphabet,  fomerly  con. 
fconded  with  J,  from  which,  in  tba  pTM«tit  practice  of 
the  laoguaie.  it  b  wholly  distinct,  lu  touods  are  the 
5th,  6th.  iMh.  16th,  3Sth.36th.  45th,  and  46th  clemenU 
of  the  schemes  prefixed :  it  it  often  sounded  as  y  con- 
sonaiiL:(se«  14(S:)  it  catea  into  several  digraphs, 
whose  sounds  are  Taviooi.  Aa  a  oootivction,  it  Is 
placed  with  «,  (i.  e.)  to  signify  id  eH,  or,  that  is. 

I,  io  oar  old  drawatlsts,  often  stood  for  atf,  which  is 

iwoaooneed  nearly  like  it  (See  Prin.  6.) 
1=1,  pnm,  (I,  mine  or  my,  me,  we,  ours  or  oor,  at.) 

Myself,  the  person  speaking. 
UCINTH.— See  Hyacinth. 
lAMBC$=t-iin'-bus,  #.  (pi,  lam'bT.)  A  poetic 

ixrteoDsistingof  ashoit  and  a  long  syllable,  or  in 

lo^Ush  verse  of  an  unaccented  and  accented  syllable; 

it  U  al«)  called  Lamt/, 
lW-bic,a.  and  «.    Composed  of  iambi: — f.    A 

line  in  iambic  measure:  Iambics  wen  used  originally 

fbr  utirs,  and  hence  the  word  sometimes  means  satire. 

IBlS^f-biss,  t.  Aa  Egyptian  bird  approaching  the 
•tork  kind,  venerated  for  destroying  serpents. 

ICARIAN,  Icire'4-do,  41,  90 :  a.  Daringly  or 
nnfattonately  adventurous,  aa  Icarus  the  son  of  Dss. 

dslns. 

ICB=Tce,  t.  Water  or  other  liquor  made  solid  by 
eoU ;  coDcretcd  sugar :  To  break  tJUiu,  to  make  the 
intopeniog  in  any  attempt. 

7k  Ice,  V,  a.  To  cov^r  with  ice ;  to  cover  with  oon- 
cnted  ragar,  to  frost;  to  oUll,  to  fi-eeze. 

t>Tbe  eosraounds  are  Ice^-bera,  (a  hill  or  mountain  of 
M\)  le^^btili;  Ice'-house;  Ic^-lander;  Jct^-tpar,  (a 
Tuiety  of  tpar  whose  crystals  resemble  Ice,)  &c 

'<fi  103 :  a.  Abounding  wdth  or  made  of  ice ;  cold, 
nrty;  resembling  ice;  ftigid.  without  affection,  in- 
^^Snoit:  rcy-ptaried,  studied  aa  with  pearls  of  ice. 
[Milloo.] 

■  "^nesSy  f.  The  state  of  being  Icy,  or  generating  Ice. 
I'Ci-cli',  101 :  «.     A  shoot  of  ice  such  aa  is  formed 

by  the  fieenng  of  a  dropping  fluid;  in  aome  pUces  it 

U«nedan/^^/c. 

ICHNEUMON,  ick-nu'-mon,  161 :  #.  A  sort  of 

*>uel.  named  aa  ttom  following  the  tracet  of  the 

eroeo^,  whose  eggs  it  deatroyi. 
W-neu'-mon-iljfV**  An  Insect,  so  called  because  it 

'l^'hoys  vemin  as  the  ichnenmon  the  eggs  ot  orooo- 

diks. 

IcH-Koo'-H^-pirr,  (Tck-n6g'-r(i-fl^  163)  «.   A 

il^^inestion  of  the /races  which  a  building  might  be 
"tpposed  to  leave  if  cut  by  a  level  plane  flrom  the 

.  P^d  it  stands  on,  a  ground  plot. 

•^•OO-grapV-i-ca),  a.   Pertaining  to  ichnography. 

»CHOR,  I'-lsor,  161 :  «.  A  thin  watery  humor  like 
lenuB  or  whey ;  sanious  matter  flowhig  from  an  ulcer. 

i-«*or-e«s,l*iO:  a.    like  ichor;  sanious. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  Tck'-tlil-Sr-A-g^,  161, 105, 
.  *7: 1.  That  part  of  xoology  which  treats  of/iiAc*. 
iCH'-nir-o-LiTB',  t.   Fossil /lA. 

W-Tirr-OFH»-.i-or,    (-Sf-^-giij,  163)  t.   The 

f*Mtiee  of  eating  flsh}  fiah-diet. 
*'*^-%-opA'-a-go«i,  (-gu9,  77,  120)  a.  Feeding 

JCICLE,  ICINESS.-See  nnder  Ice. 
jC0N=si'-c5n,  #.    An  image  or  picture. 


•O-CLAST,  t.    A  breaker  of  images. 


l-con'-o<las"-tic,  88 :  a.    Breaking  Images. 
l^^OW-OL^-^-TER,    81,   84:    #.    A   worshipper  of 
uBagcs.as  the  iconoclasts  denominated  the  Romanists. 

^"^^-OQ^-RA'PHr,  (-fl>J,  163)  f.  Scientiflc  de- 
■^ptioQ  of  pictures,  statues,  and  similar  monuments 
waaeientart. 

'^•«W-OL''-o-or,  87 :  #.    The  doctrine  of  picture  or 
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representation,  particularly  as  a  means  used  hi 
worship. 

ICOSAHEDRAL^r-ci-8<i-he^-drai,  a.  Having 
twenty  sides,  understood  as  equal  sides. 

I'_co-BAN"-Ditr-^N,  a.  Twenty  fold  masculine,  ap- 
plied to  plants  ha\'ing  twenty  or  more  stamens.  [Hot.] 

ICTERlC=rick-t£r^-tck,  a.  and  «.  Pertahiing  to  tho 

Jaundice :— f .  A  remedy  for  the  Jaundice. 
ICY. — See  nnder  lee. 
I'D,  Tde,  A  contraction  otlt90n^d  or  /  had, 

IDEA==T-de'-(9,  6  :  «.  Originally,  a  sight  or  vision 
of  an  object,  when,  by  reason  of  distance,  obscurity, 
excessive  light,  or  other  cause,  we  see  only  what  tort 
of  object  it  is,  and  cannot  discern  any  individual  cha- 
racteristics ;  hence,  among  the  ancient  Platonists,  the 
mental  conception  of  a  form  or  species,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mental  representation  of  an  individual  object, 
which,  considered  apart  from  the  eternal  immutable 
form  supposed  to  have  been  its  model,  exists  only  in 
its  particular  characteristics :— in  modem  philosophy 
the  eternal  immutable  forms  or  species  of  the  Pl»> 
tonists  have  no  place,  being  resarded  only  as  notions 
employed  by  the  mind  to  asaftt  its  oneratlons,  and 
having  no  existence  out  of  the  mind ;  (see  Metaphy- 
sics :)  —hence,  in  modem  writings,  the  word  Idea,  when 
carefolly  used,  implies  precisely  that  which  anciently 
stood  opposed  to  it.  namely,  the  mental  representation 
of  some  individual  object  not  present  to  the  senses 
in  which  sense  it  is  less  comprehensive  than  Image, 
for  an  image  may  be  a  fancied  object,  but  an  idea  is 
strictly  tho  mental  representation  of  a  real  one ;  and 
it  is  also  less  comprehensive  than  Conception ;  for  a  con- 
ception may  revive  audible  or  other  sensible  impres- 
sions, but  an  idea  is  in  strictness  confined  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  visible  only;  these  restrictions,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  being  regarded  by  all  modern  writers, 
and  least  of  all  by  Locke.  In  whose  essay,  as  well  as  in 
popular  use,  idea  stands  for  a  sensation,  perception, 
conception,  notion,  image  of  a  fancied  or  real  object, 
thought,  opinion,  intention,  in  short  for  whatever  wo 
are  at  different  times  mentally  conscious  of :— the  de- 
ficiencies of  Locke's  essay  spriui^  almost  wholly  from 
this  lax  use  of  a  single  word  joined  to  that  further 
laxity  in  manner  of  expression  which  tends  to  exhibit 
Ideas,  (thoughts,)  not  as  what  they  really  are,  mere 
states  of  a  conscious  or  intellectual  being,  bnt  as 
creations,  wltich  have,  when  created*  distinct  exist- 
ence.— Soe  Thought. 

To  I-de'-ate,  v.  a.    To  form  mentally.  [Donne.] 

I-del'-al,  a.  Mental,  not  perceived  by  the  senses. 

I-de'-al-ljr,  ad.    Mentally.  Intellectnally. 

To  I-de'-o-lize,  v,  n.    To  form  images  in  the  mind. 

I-de'-a-lixm,  158:  f.  The  system  or  theory  which 
denies  the  existence  of  matter,  and  affirms  that  mind, 
with  its  different  states  or  ideas,  is  all.  in  all :  this 
system,  which  was  built  on  tho  old  admitted  doctrines 
of  perception,  has  been  dissipated  by  removing  its 
foundation. 

IDCM=-r-d^m,  t.  The  same  person.  [LoL]  Hence 
the  adverb  Ibi'dem,  in  the  same  place. 

I-dbn'-t/-c^i.,  a.  The  same,  the  very  same :  I'den'-tic 
may  be  met  with,  but  is  less  used. 

I-den'-tt-cal-ly,  ad.    With  sameness. 

I-den'-tt-ty,  1 05  :  «.    Sameness,  not  diversity. 

To  I-den'-t»-fy,  6 :  v,  a,  and  n.  To  prove  the 
sameness  of;  to  make  the  same:— sm.  To  become 
identicaL 

l-den'-ti-fi-ca*'-fion,  89  :  #.    Proof  of  Identity. 

IDES,  idez,  143  :  t.  pi.  The  Roman  name  for  tlie 
15thday  of  March.  May,  July.  October,  and  for  the 
13th  day  of  each  of  the  other  months:  eight  days  in 
each  month  usually  pass  by  this  name,  but  only  one 
strictly  receives  it,  the  others  being  called  the  day 
before  the  Ides,  the  third  (h>m.the  ides,  and  so  on  back- 
wards to  the  eighth  from  the  ides. 

IDIO-,  A  prefix  derived  from  a  Greek  adjective  sig- 
nifying Indiridual  or  peculiar;  as  lifio-eletT-tric,  elec- 
tric by  its  individual  or  peculiar  nature ;  Idfio-refMT- 
sive,  repulsive  by  itself  or  in  its  own  nature. 


The  sign = Is  used  after  modes  of  •pelliag  that  liav*  no  irrttgobrity  of  Mund. 

^^>Bw«o«/i;  mUh-tiDf  ••  e.  muioth  165 :  vtxh-un,  ••  e,  vition,  165  :  tkXB,  166 :  &^D)  166. 
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lD*-f-oc^-aj-8r,  (-c^  105)  87:  t.  Peculiarily 
of  ooiwtitaiion,  or  lOch  u  u  not  ftmnd  bat  in  Um 
indiTidiuL 

Id'-t-o-crat^-t-cali  a.  Peculiar  in  oonstitntkm. 
ty-  S«e  loiocr  lower  ondtr  Idiot 

Id  -i-a-tyn^-croHiy,  «.  That  p«rt  of  a  person*!  con* 
■titntion  vhich  it  peculiar  to  the  inditidoal. 

Id'-i-op^-a-My,  «.  Diseaae  belonging  to  the  part 
affected,  and  not  ariaing  flron  sympathy  with  other 
parts  ;  peculiar  affection  or  feeling. 

lo'-l-oM,  18  :  «•  A  mode  of  expression  peculiar  iom 
language ;  particular  cast  of  a  language ;  peculiarity 
of  phrase;  i^iraseology. 

Id-i-o-maC^-ic,  88:)a.    Peculiar  to   a   language; 
Id^W-O-mat^-i-cal,   jphraeeologicaL 
Id'-t-0-matr-i-CAl-ljf|a</.  According  to  an  idiom. 

Id'-i-o-tirai)  158:  f.  Peculiarity  of  expression.— 
See  also  lower. 

IlZ-J-OT,  18;  f.  Originally,  a  private  person  ;  at  pre- 
sent, as  an  English  word.  It  means  one  who  is  not  lilie 
others,  but  is  peculiar,  that  is,  a  simple  or  natural  Tool, 
or  a  human  creature  « ithout  tiie  pow  ers  of  reason. 

Id'-i-or-ic,  88  :1  a.  Idiomatic ;  [Obs. ;]  foolish,  stu- 

Id'-i-Ot^-i-cal,   j  pid,  simple. 

Id'-i-o-tum,  9.  Folly,  imbecility. — See  also  above. 

Id'-M>«cy)  105:  t.  Want  of  understanding. 

IDLE,r-dl,  101  :  a.  In  the  common  sense,  averse 

firom  labour,  slothful;  in  a  leas  usual  but  perhaps  an 

older   sense,  nnenffaged,   afibrdinx   leisure:    onem- 

tiloyed ;  hence,  useless,  vain,  ineffectual ;  unfruitful, 

Darren  ;  trifling. 
To  V-dle,  101 :  v.  n.  To  lose  time  in  inaeUvity :  To 

idU  away,  to  spend  in  idleness. 

F-dUr,  36  :  s.  One  who  idles. 

I'-dly,  105:  ad,  lazily;  carelessly, vainly. 

I'-die-Den,  «.  SUte  or  quality  of  being  idle. 

{«•  I"die-pa*ted,  l^dle-kead'ed,  are  among  the  com- 
pounds. 

I£)OL=i'-dol,  18:  t.  An  image  or  representation, 
but  particularly  an  image  worshipped  as  a  god ;  one 
kvea  or  honoured  to  adoration. 

l-dol'-A-trjr,  9.  The  worship  of  idols. 

I-dol'-o-trr,  «.  A  worshipper  of  an  idoL 

I-doKni-tress,  t.  A  female  idobter. 

l-dol'-a-trovs,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  oonaisting  in 
idolatry;  paid  as  to  an  idoL 

I-doK-A-trotfs-ly)  ad.  In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

7b  l-dol'-a-trize,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  practise  idolatry ; — 
act.  To  make  an  idol  oC 

I'-do-IUh,  a.  Idolatrous.  [MUton.] 

7b  I'-do-Uzc«  V.  a.  To  worship  as  an  idol;  to  love 
or  reverence  to  adoration. 

l"-do-li'-zer,  #.  One  who  idolises. 

I'-do-luiUj  158:  «.  Idolatrons  worship. 

I'-do-list)  9,  A  worshipper  of  images. 

IDONEOUS,  i-do'-n^U8,  120:  a.  Fit,  proper. 

lDYL=:i'-dTi,  9,  A  short  poem,  usually  a  pastoraL 

IF«=Tf,  conj.  Give  or  allow  that ;  whether  or  not. 

IGNEOUS,  ig'-ni-Ui,  120  :  a.  ConsUing  of  flre ; 

containing  flre ;  resembling  Arc. 
Ig^net'-cent,  a.  Emitting  sparlis  when  struck. 
7b  Ig'-ni-fy,  6  :  v.  a.  To  form  into  flre. 
Ig-nifMtt-oMs,  109,120:  a,  Howing  with  flre. 
Ig-nip'-O-tent,  a.  Presiding  over  flre. 
7b  Ig-nite',  v,  a,  and  n.  To  kindle ;  to  coramnni- 

cate  flre  to :— iiea.  To  take  flre ;  to  become  red  hot 
Ig-ni'-ti-bU,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  kindled.  [Brown.] 
Ig^ni/'-iOD,  (-nuh'-un,  89)  #.  The  act  of  kindling; 

the  act  tit  communicating  flre ;  slate  of  being  kindled. 
Ig-niv -O-moMK,  a.  Vomiting  flre.   ' 

Tbe  •ch«nM  •otir*.  and  the  prl»^l«  lo  wWA  tl»«  numbm  rsfcf ,  pr««Ae  ths  I)fcU«M»y. 

;Wr/«;  rSu'-wA^:  cWp'-man:  pJ-pi':  lt«:  g»d:  yuc^  i.  e. Jew, bb ;  a, t,  v &c.  iw"* •'•• 
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IL-L 

lo'-Kl»-rAT"-l7-Cly  «.  tiny.  1 A  meteor  UihttW  ip. 

Io'-NE9-FAy-U-l,  101 :  f/.)  peats  afler  dwk  om 

maishy  gronnds,  a  Will  «*  the  wisa^  a  Jack-aOastaa. 

!G-»  One  of  the  forms  of  In-,  whidi  see. 
IGNOBLE,  ?e-Do'-bI,84, 101 :  a.  Meaaof  biitb; 

mean  or  worthies  in  estimation  or  use.— Se«  !•>. 
Ig-n(/-b)3r,  84  :  ad.  In  an  ignoble  mannrr. 
Ig-no'-ble-n«S8y  «.  Want  of  dignity ;  neanBSM. 

lGNOMlNIOUS,Tg'.nA-intn''-yui,  146:  a.  Is- 
curring  a  shameful  name  or  report;  aeai,  dUoaosr* 
able. 

Ig'-no-min'-iOMi-ljr,  ad.  Meanly,  disgraeefolljr. 

Ig'-DO-min-jr,  «.  Public  disgrace,  shamC)  diiboacv. 

Ig'-DO-my,  f.  Ignominy.  [Sbaks.  Sir  E.  Saodyi] 

To  IGNORE==ig-norcf,  v.  a.  Not  to  knov.lsbe 
ignorant  ot  (See  In-.)  It  is  out  of  nscexcrjAM  i> 
plied  to  a  grand  jury,  who  are  said  t§  ^aw«>bJl 
wlien  they  oio  not  And  the  evidence  such  as  to  malt 
good  the  presentment. 

lg'-D0-ra"-mu8,  t.  "  We  ignore;"  theeDdonaBCBto( 
a  grand  Jury  on  a  bill  of  indictment.  eqainlMt  to 
"  Not  found :"  also,  an  ignorant  person,  a  nin  pic- 
tender  to  knowledge. 

Ig'-no-rant,  a,  and  «.  Destitute  of  knovkdfe.  u. 
taught,  uninformed  ;  unacquainted  witb.  foUoved  hj 
of:  in  poetical  use,  unkuown.  undisoovsRd  t  iiiku- 
litlly  made ;  bat  this  last  sense  is  forced  sod  inpnpc: 
— «.  An  ignorant  person. 

Ig'-no-raDt-ljr,  ad.  Through  ignorance. 

Ig'-no-rance,  «.  Want  of  knowledge. 

IGNOSCIBLE,  Tg-n6s'-c^bl,  a.  Tkst  ■•yta 
overlooked  or  remain  as  unknown;  pardooabk.->S(« 
In*. 

Iff-note',  a.  Unknown.  [Sir  B.  Sandys.] 

iL-. — See  lower  before  Illacerable. 

ILE.— See  Aisle. 

ILEX,  r-iecks,  188  : «.  The  scarlet  osk. 

ILIAC,  il'4-Ick>  95  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  lom 
boweU,  or  the  gut  called  the  iTUma :  the  Jfiac-fOi'^ 
is  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of  cdic.  vi(b  as  vatt 
sioo  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels. 

lUAD,  il'4-ad,  #.  A  Greek  epic  poem  writtrt  by 
Homer,  of  which  Achilles  b  the  hero,  batwtifl' « 
named  fhxn  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  tows  ■  w 
occasion  of  the  whole  business  of  tiie  poem. 

ILK^ilk,  «.  The  same;  each.  [Speassr] 

1LL«TI,  155:  #.  a,  and  ad.  Badness;  wfl;  (*• 
Evil:>-o.  Bad;  evil;  ailing. disordered  io  ksttb- 
ad.  Not  well ;  not  easily;  with  dtfllculty. 

Ill'-ness,  «.  Badness;  wickedness ;  mors comaoolf. 
sickness,  malady,  disorder  of  health.  ., 

C9>  In  the  following  phrases,  iU  is  a  subitsBtiTf:  W 
kreeding  mndt,  (minds  that  breed  ill;)  as  i&,^7 
howi  an  Ul  40»i§*ing  man;  iU  pmmihf  fdij* 
the  following  compounds.  iU  is  an  ai^jectireoradmt- 
JU'-hred,  (badly  taught;)  Ilf/ketd,  (haviai  ss  w? 
face;)  Itrfiivowed,  (evtl-fovoured,  defcrmed;)  '«• 
rwed,  (leading  an  Ul  life ;) /«-aa*ftB%  M«5''a 
disposition,  crossness,  crabbedness;)  J»^'''*^'',ri 
m/tmrediy;  JU^witmnd»€U :  tlfttarred.  (i»«««*ri7 
evil  sUrs.  unlucky  ;)  JlLwUT,  (evU  win.  a«po^i<^ 
envy  or  hatred ;)  in-mWer.  In  the  Wtowiaiplw**; 
m  Is  likewise  an  adjective  or  adverb:  IU  tnWM^ 
posed  to  good  breeding  or  mannen:) /«  ««»^ 
f  accordingimpwibctly.  or  not  at  aU ;)  /«  rmfUti^' 
tU  fated  :1U  ordered,  ice.  .    . 

IL-,  A  prefix  used  for  In-,  which  see.    I^*V*jJ 
sometimes  signifies  negation  or  priratioa,  *™f^ 
such  case  equivalent  to  not  or  «»•;  so««o«*  >' 
plies  simply  in  or  itUo;  sometimes  •■  or  wpen. 

Il-i.ac'-kb--i-blje,59,  101 :  a.  ThatesnfKrfbeWf. 

h.-LACfl'-Rr.M^.Bi.B.  (-IXck'-r^-mJbl,  161,  \9^> 
101)  a.  /ncapable  of  weeping. 

Il-IJIPSk',  9.  A  sliding  in;  a  falling  M* 


IL-L 

f^lL-LAQ^-CB-iTB,  (-liek'-we-aUc,  76,  145)  v,  a, 
7onUng}0,  to  catnip,  to  eaanare. 

lMaf'-a«e-«"-/«»o,  89 :  f.  Act  of  rasBaring ;  a  ■naro. 

Il-la'-]70N,  «.  /ffference,  condasioD  from  piO' 
Bites. 

IM4i-ti>e,(Tl'-l4-tiv,81, 105)  a.  and  «.  Signifying 
or  iodieaiiog  an  illation  :-<.  An  illative  particle. 

Uf-W-tive-Ijr,  ad.  By  illallon. 

1l-uui>'-^-bl£,  123,  101 :  a.  Not  laudable. 

IMaad'-a-bljr,  ad,  WithouC  deserving  praise. 

8>  S«e  Ili^bkkd,  Sec,  ander  111. 

Ii^Ls'-CB-BRorH,  V^O:  a,  Emioing,  Aill  of  allure* 
meoti. 

Il-uZ-o-*!.,  a.  Not  legal,  contrary  to  law. 

ll-le'-gal-ly,  ad,  UnUwftUly. 

Il-le'-gal-ness,  «.  State  of  being  illegal. 

To  U-fe'-ffal-ize,  ».  a.  To  render  illegal. 

Il'-le-gar-i-^,  84,  105 :  #.  Contrariety  to  law. 

lL-LB(/-r.BLB,  (-ledK-gi-bl,  64,  105, 101)  a, 
Tli8tcanao<  be  r^id. 

Il-ky-i-My,  act.  In  an  illegible  manner. 

lHe/-t-bil*-f-ty,  84 :  #.  Incapability  of  being  read. 

1l'-le-oit*'-I-matb,  a.  JVii/  produced  as  laws  pre- 
scribe. (eoDp&re  Illegal,')  begotten  out  of  wedlock. 

Td  IK-le-git' -t-mate,  ».  a.  To  render  illegitimate. 

U'-Ie-git^-i-mate-ly>  a</.  Not  legitimately. 

ll'-le-git'-i-ma"-/»on,  89  :  «.  Want  of  genainettess ; 
the  state  of  being  a  bastard. 

Il'-le^it''-i-ma-cy,  «.  State  of  basUrdy. 

IirLB?-;-j.BLE,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  levied. 
t>  Ses  Ill-faced,  Ill-favourkd,  &c.  under  111. 
II-^lib'-ek-jl,  a.  Not  liberal,  not  noble,  not  can- 
<iid;  not  generous;  not  suited  to  good  birth  or  breeding. 
Ii*iib'-er-a1-ly,  ad.  In  an  illiberal  manner. 

llW-er-aP-i-ty,  84,  105:  t.  The  quality  of  being 

iUibenI;  narrowness  of  mind ;  parsimony. 
1l-ucJ'IT,  (-ITsa'-Tt)  a.  Not  permitted  or  licensed. 
IHic'-it-ly,  ad.  Without  law  or  licence. 
II-He^it-ness, «.  Unlawftilness. 

To  Iwjoh'-tbn,  (IT'-to,  115, 114)  V,  a.  To  en- 
Kght^n.  [Obs.] 

iL-Lm'-j-T^-BUE,  101 :  a,  ThAt  canno/ be  bounded. 

Il-Iim'-i-ta-bly,  ad.  Without  limits. 

li'lim'-i>ted,  a,  Uobonnded,  interminable. 

iMim'-i-ted-DetS,  8,  Boundlessness. 

li'-U-Mil^-JON,  (-nwh'-iin,  89)  #.  Literally,  some- 
Aiaif  smeared  into  or  on  the  surface  of  another,  a  thin 
enut  of  some  extraneous  snbetanoe  formed  on  minerals. 

ib.ui^.BR.4L,  12 :  a.  Not  literal. 

Ii-Ut'-er-atb,  a,    t/wlettered,  untaught ;  rude. 

Il-lit'-er-ate-ness,  Il-lit'-er-a-fwre,  t.  Illiteracy. 

fl-!it^-er-a-cy,  #.  Want  of  learning. 

O  8ea  Ill-uvxd,  iLii-NATvaK,  &c.,  Ilutxss,  under  III. 

I^Lo<Jf'-^c.^L,  (-I5d'-gi-cal,  105)  a.  Not  logi- 
eal;  violating  the  rales  oTreasoning ;  contrary  to  reason. 

l|-loj^.|.cal-ly,  ad,  Contrarily  to  the  rules  of  reason. 

u*k]/-i-cal-Desfl,  f .  Contrariety  to  sound  reasoning. 

^llrLPttB^,  109:  v,a, — See  lower,  before  Illusion. 

^Ii^LincB',  109:  v.  a.  To  fnlighten,  to  illumi- 
sate;  to  brighten;  to  adorn.  [Poetical.] 

To  ll-li«'-ini-nate,  r.a.  To  enlighten;  to  adorn  with 
utifidol  light  for  a  festive  occasion ;  to  give  intellec- 
^  light ;  to  illustrate ;  in  a  particular  sense,  to 
*»on  with  coloured  pictures  and  ornamented  initial 

n-Vmi-nate,  tf.  and  t.  Enlightened: — t.  One  of 

those  called  iWawrnort. 
MiT-ini-Da'-tijrLat]  s,  pi.  Literally,  enlightened 

!*'•»«;  a  title  wbicli  Ros  been  assumed  in  various 

*8«s  by  those  who  propagated  extraordinary,  and,  in 

too  Btay  eaae»,  penrfctous  opinions. 


IM- 

II-lM'-ni»-na''>/fbD,  89  :  »,  The  act  of  iUnminattag ; 
somethiug  that  gives  light:  [Unusual:]  a  display  of 
light  for  festive  or  other  purposes;  brightness. 
II-lw"-in/-Da'-tive,  105:  a.  Having  power  to  lights 

Il-lf/'-mi-na'-tor,  #.  One  who  illuminates,  particu- 
larly in  the  lost  sense  of  the  verb,— an  alluminor. 

To  H-liZ-mine,  1 05 :  v.  a.  To  illume.  [Milton.  Pope.] 
To  Il-lctdb',  109  :  v,  a.  To  play  upon^  to  deceive. 

Il-lii'-*ion,  (iMW-ihun,  147)  *.  A  playing  upon; 
(klseshow;  moekery;  error. 

ll-li/-aive  (-C1V,  152,  105)  a.  Deceiving  by  (also 
show. 

Il-las'-sive-ly,  ad.  By  deception. 

Il-liZ-sor-y,  (-Bor-i^  a.  Deceiving,  fraudulent* 

To  Il-lus'-tbati,  v.  a.  To  throw  brightness  in  0' 
st/ws ;  to  brighten  with  light  or  with  honour ;  (com- 
pare To  Illume,  &c. ;)  in  a  llRurative  but  now  usual 
sense,  to  explain,  to  clear,  to  elucidate ;  io  explain  or 
ornament  by  engravings  or  paintings. 

Il-lut'-tra-tive,  105 :  a.  Having  the  quality  of  elu- 
cidating or  clearing. 

Il-lua'-tro-tiVe-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  explanation. 

ll-lus'-tro-tor,  38 :  «.  One  who  illustrates,  brightens, 
elears,  cv  beautifies. 

If-lu8-tra'*'-/ion,  89 :  $,  The  act  of  rendering  bright 
or  glorious,  [Obs.]  explanation,  elucidation. 

Il-i.us'-tri-octb,  120  :  a,  Glorkius  as  by  influx  of 
light;  (compare  the  previous  words »)  conspicuous, 
renowned;  conferring  honour:  Atott  iUustriouSt  Im  the 
style  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick. 

Il-lus'-tri-o»s-)yt  ad,  Conspicnously.  gloriously. 

Il-lan'-trt-oift-ness,  «.  Eminenee.  grandeur. 

Ii/-Lux-u"-R/-oi78,  (il'-lug-zu''-ri-u«,  154, 105, 
l99)  a.  Not  luxurious. 

ft>  See  III- WILL,  &c.  under  111. 

1*M,  Ime,  A  contraction  of  /  am.  See  Im-  before 
To  Imbank. 

IMAGEssim'-Age,  99 :  «.  Generally,  a  thing  t'mi- 
tatmg  another  or  like  another,  a  semblance,  a  repre- 
sentation;  especially,  a  material  imitation,  a  statue; 
hence,  an  idol;  also,  a  mental  representnttou  or  idea; 
also,  as  distinct  from  an  idea  in  iu  proper  sense,  a  pic- 
ture in  the  mind  formed  of  parts  iancifully  put  toge- 
titer. — See  Idea. 

To  Im'-age,  99  :  v.  a.  To  form  a  likeness  of  in  the 
mind  bv  recollection ;  to  combine  In  the  mind  out  of 
parts  which  are  suggested  in  a  certain  state  of  excite- 
ment, to  imagine. 

Im'-a-ger-y,  2  :  #.  Sensible  imitations  or  represen. 
tationst  fomu  or  represenlatk>ns  in  the  mind,  t^ipe- 
cially  such  as  are  combined  under  lUe  influence  of 
emotion  j  oral  or  graphic  expressions  of  the  images  in 
one  mind,  by  whicti  correspondent  images  arc  excited 
io  another}  in  some  writers,  form  or  make  simply. 

7b  /-ma^-ine,  (^-mSd'-gin,  105)  r.  a.  and  n.  To 
form  out  of  mental  suggestions ;  to  scheme,  to  con- 
trive . — sea.  To  conceive,  to  have  a  notion ;  to  com- 
bine mental  Images  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 

Amc^'-t-ncr,  * .  One  who  imagines. 

/-may'-i-Diog,  f .  A  fhuning  of  what  may  be.  [Shaks.] 

i-m^^'-i-na-ble',  101 :  a.  That  may  be  imagined. 

/-ma^'-»-DaDt,  a.  Imagining.  [Bacon.] 

/-ma^-i-nar-yy  129,  12,  105 :  a.  Existing  only  in 
imagination,  visionary. 

/-ma^-t-na-tivet  105  :  a.  Disposing  or  disposed  to 
the  formation  of  images;  fantasUc. 

/-ma^-t-Da"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Tho  act  of  imagining ;  the 
thing  imagined ;  that  part  of  our  nature  which  dis- 
poses us  to  form  mental  images,  whether  of  things  ex- 
isting but  ttoi  sensibly  present,  or  of  things  not  exist- 
ing; oontrivonee;  iauciful  opinion. 

IMAN»'r-inan»  *•  A  Mahometan  priest 

IM-)  A  prefix  used  for  In-,  which  see.  Like  in,  it 
sometimes  signifies  negation  or  privation,  being  in 
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such  case  equivalent  to  »o<  or  «a-/  sometimes  it  im- 
nstiga  s  Is  oMd  after  mods*  of  iptlUag  that  bav*  ao  irrtguIarUjr  of  wmumL 

#  ttiiiih-uii^  f»  tf  m«r«Mfi|  1G5;  vizb-un>  i«  e,  viiion,  165 :  tHin,  166 :  &^n,  166. 

U 


IM-M 


IM-M 


pliM  ilBiply  <»  or  <ato ;  ■omeUmM  on  or  upon.  Of  tho 
words  which  follow,  oommenciuf  with  /«.  only  /m&«- 
«t/0,  &e.,  ImbricaU,  &c..  /mt<at«,  Ico^  Imp,  kc,  are 
without  relatkmBhip  to  /»-. 

•9*  For  words  not  found  under  In-,  seek  under  Em-. 

TbIMBANK,  im-b«Dgk',  158:  v.  a.  To  enclo« 
with  a  bank ;  to  defond  by  mounds  or  dykes. 

Im-bank'-ment,  «.  Art  of  imbanking ;  an  endoauxe. 

7b  IMBASTARDlZE^im-bSa'-tor-dlzft^  v.  a. 
To  rander  degenerate.  [Milton.] 

7b  lMBATHE«=lln-ba^^c^  111>  137:  v.  a.  To 
bathe  all  over.  [Milton.] 

IMBECILE, im'-b*-celt",  104:  a.  Weak. feeble; 
generally  weak  of  mind,  but  not  improperly  of  body. 
Bishop  Taylor  uses  it  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to 
weaken;  from  which  verb  Johnson  wrongly  derives 
Embeizle. 

Im'-be-cil'^-Hty,  84, 105 :  «.  Weakness  of  body  or 
mind,  at  present  generally  understood  of  the  latter. 

IMB£LLlC=>tni-b«lMick,a.  Not  warUke. 

7b  IMBlBE«im-bibe',  v.  a.  To  drink  in  ;  to  re- 
ceive or  admit  into  the  mind:  to  soak  is  an  nnusual 
sense. 

Im-bi'-ber,  f .  He  or  that  which  imbibes. 

Im'-bi-bi/^-ioi],  (-b^bish'-un,  89)  «.  Act  of  im- 

bibing. 
To  lMBITTER=tin-Mfc'-t<rr,  v.  a.  To  make  bit- 

ter;  to  make  unhappy ;  to  exasperate. 
Im-bit'-ter-tfr, «.  He  or  that  which  imbitters. 
7b  lMB01L»im-boil',  v.n.  To  rage.  [Spenser.] 

IMBONITY,  im-boD'4-t^  t.  Want  of  bonity  or 

goodness.  [Burton,  Anat,  of  Mel.} 
To  IMBORDER^im-bor'-cier,  v.  a.  To  ftn^ah 

with  a  border;  to  bound.  [MUton.l 
7b  IMBOSK^rim-bosk^  v.n.  and  a.  To  lie  oon- 

cealed  as  in  a  wood  •.—ad.  To  hide.  [Unusual.] 
7b  IMBOSOM,  im-b^z'-om,  107,  18:  o.  a.  To 

hold  in  the  bosom;  to  admit  to  the  heart;  to  cover 

fondly  with  the  folds  of  one's  garment;  to  enclose. 
7b  lMBOUND=iin-bownd',  v.  a.  To  enclose. 
7b  lMBRANGLE,im-br4ng^-gl,158, 101 :  v,a. 

To  entangle.  [Hudibras.] 

IMBRICATE,  im'-br^-dlte,  105:  a.  Laid  in  the 

manner  of  tilet  one  partly  under  another. 
Im'-bh-ca-ted,  2 :  a.  Bent  or  indented  like  a  roof 

or  ffutter  tiie. 
Im'-bri-ca^-ftoD,  89  :  #•  A  putting  together  in  the 

manner  of  tiles;  an  indenture  like  that  of  a  tiU. 
To  lMBROWN=rlm-browD',   v.  a.   To   make 

browu :  to  darken ;  to  cloud ;  to  tan. 
7b  IMBRUE,  im-brSo',  109:  v.  a.  To  steep,  to 

soak;  to  wet  much  or  long :  in  Spenser,  to  distiU 

7b  IMBRUTE=im-bro5t',  109 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
degrade  to  brutality :— aea.  To  sink  to  brutality. 

7b  lMBUE=im.bu',  189  :  v.  a.  To  tinge  deeply; 
to  soak  with  a  liquor ;  to  cause  to  Imbibe. 

To  lMBURSE=tm-bur8ft',  v.  a.  To  stock  with 
money. 

7b  IMITATE=tm'-l-taU,  105:  v,a.  To  copy; 
to  endeavour  to  resemble ;  to  counterfeit ;  In  an  appro- 
priated sense,  to  copy  in  a  literary  work  the  method 
of  another,  with  pamllel  images  and  examples,  but  not 
to  copy  servilely. 

lm"-i-ta'-tor,  «.  One  that  imitates. 

Im^'-i-ta'-tive,  105:  a.  Inclined  to  copy ;  aiming  at 
resemblances ;  formed  after  a  model. 

Im'-i-ta^-Zion,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  imitating ;  a  copy 
which  is  more  or  lets  close  to  its  original. 

Im'-<-ta-blf,  98,  101  :  a.  Possible  to  be  Imitated; 
worthy  to  be  imitated. 

Im'-i-ta-bir->-ty,  84 :  «.  Qnalityof  being  imitable. 

IMMACULATE^tm-m&ck'-A-Ute,  a.  Spotless, 
pure ;  dear  flrom  foul  matter. 


Qiy*  For  words  not  fonnd  under  In-,  scA  nader  1M> 

Im-ma(Au-late-ly,  oif.  With  spotless  pmitj. 
Im-mac'-a-late-ness, «.  Spotless  poritjr. 

IMMALLEABLE,  im-mir^-a.bl,  146, 101: 

a.  Not  malleable ;  not  to  be  wrought  upoo. 
7b  IMM AN  ACLE,  im-mio'-d-cl,  101 :  «.•.  lb 

put  in  manacles,  to  fetter ;  to  restrain. 
IMMANE^im-inaiu',  a.  Vest,  huge,  very  pest; 

as  immane  cruelty.  [Sheldon,  1616.] 
Im-mane'-ljr,  ad  Monstrously.  [Milton.] 
Im-man'-i-ty,  92, 105 :  «.  Originally,  vastneii  l)it. 

in  English  writings,  barbarity.  [Shaks.] 

IMMANENT=im'-mJ-n«Dt,  a,  lohemu. 
Im'-ma-nen-cy,  t.  Internal  dwelling 
lMMANIFEST,Tm-nUin'4-n$at,ii.  NotnuniM 

IMMARCESSIBLE,  l(m'-mar-c&i"-84-bl,  105, 

101:  a.  Unfading. 
IMMARTIAL,  Im-mar'-sh'al,  90:  «.  Not  war 

like. 
7b  IMM ASKsim-m&ik',  1 1 :  r. «.  To  wer. 

IMMATERIAL,  !m'-ma-tert"4-al,  90,  43:  -. 

Not  consisting  of  matter,  incorporeal ;  witboat  vrtjiiii, 

unimportant. 
Im'-ma-te'^-rHal-ly,  105:  ad.  In  a  BMooer  sot 

depending  on  matter;  in  a  manner  not  Importsot. 
Im'-ma-te'^-rt-al-nesa,  f.  Immaterislity. 
lm'-ma-te!^-n-al-itt, «.  A  spiritualist. 
Im'-ma-te^-rf-aUiz^,  114:  a.  Spiritaslixed. 
Im'-ma-te'''-rt-ate,  a.  Immaterial.  [Bacon.] 
Im'-mo-te'-ri-ar-i-ty,   84,   105:  #.  DlitlnctBW 

fh)m  body  or  matter,  or  the  quality  of  being  Bpiriuwl- 
IMMATURE=tm'-ma-turt*',  a.   Not  lipe;  w* 

arrived  at  completion;  premature. 
Im'-ma-ture^-ly,  ad.  Before  ripeness ;  too  kxv. 
Im'-ma-tare''-ness, ».  Immaturity. 
Im'-ma-tu'^-ri-ty,  105  :  «.  Unripeness. 
IMMEABIUTY,  Im'-m^.bil''4-tl^  84:  a. 

Not  permeable ;  less  properly,  want  of  power  to  p»a. 
IMMEASURABLE,   im-mlih'-oo-ra-W,  \% 

147, 98. 101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  measurrd,  imnait. 
Im-mea/'U'Ta-hlyf  \0b:  ad.  Immensely. 
Im-meiu'-uted,  114:  a.  Beyond  common  nwiw*. 
IM-MBN8B^  153:  o.  Unlimited;  vast.  huge. 
Im-mensel'-ljf, ai.  Infinitely;  vastly. 
Im-men'-st-tjr,  105 :  #.  Unbounded  greatnea. 
lu-MBN^-sr-R^-BLK,  147,  98,  101 :  o.  Not  to  be 

measured:  Immennrate  is  little  used. 
Im-men'-«w-ra.bir-i-ty.  84,  105:  t,  ImpodbiBt! 

to  be  measured. 
IMMECHANICAL,  trn'-mi-dCn*'-^!,  I^l« 

105 :  a.  Not  consonant  to  the  laws  of  mechsBJe». 
IMMEDIATE,  Tm-me'-dWte,  146,  147:  J; 

Proximate,  or  with  nothing  intervening  eltbn  Mw 

Jilace,  to  action,  or  time;  Muee,  the  eom»«  •«■* 
nstant,  without  delay. 
Im-me'-di-ate-ly,  ad.  In  an  immediate  BaBBW 
Im-me'-di-ate-neM,  146 :  #.  Piosence  with  »*"* 

to  time ;  exemption  fh>m  intervening  causes. 
Im-me'-di-a-cjr,  *.  Immediate  power.  [Shska] 
IMMEDICABLE,  lm-in«d'4-ca-bl,  101:  «. 

Not  to  be  healed,  incurable.  ,  ,  ,     «-    i/u 

IMMELODIOUS,tm'.m4-lo-'-di.u?,90,  m 

120 :  0.  Not  melodious,  unmnsieaL 
IMMEMORABLE,  im-mlm'4-rJ-bl,  101:  «• 

Not  worth  remembering.  j^ 

Im'.me-mo''-R7ML,90,47:  a.  Beyond in«M»y i  * 

law,  farther  back  than  Edward  II. 
Im'-me-mo"-r»-al-ly,  ad.  Beyond  meaiory. 
IMMENSE,  &c,  IMMENSURABLK,  A^" 


Seo  above,  under  Immeasurabla. 
Ths  Mbraies  eBtfts,  Bad  tbs  ptiadplra  to  whWi  the  namben  rsfcr,  prsoads  ths  DWoaarf . 

rowelif  gaU'-wi^:  chXiZ-man:  pa-pi':  lt«j  g»d :  j'C^  i,  e./w^  65  J  «,^^A«i««^'''' 
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t^Bwvoida  not  Iband  ander  In*,  seek  under  Em-. 


To  IMMERGEUIm-merge',  35 :  v,  a.  and  n. 
ToyAan^  into  a  fluid  i—neu.  To  enter  into  tbe  Ught 

To  Im-mbbss',  \b3:  «.  a.  To  plnoge  into  a  fluid ; 

toankorcomdee^:  in  BMon  it  it  alao  aa  adJeeliTe. 
Im-mer^-AoD,  (-shun,  147)  «.  Tho  act  of  imnun- 

inf;tkeiUte  of  bvinc immersed;  tbe  act  of  one  ee. 

kstial  body  entering  tbe  U|bt  or  ibade  of  another  to 

u  to  be  oncnred. 

IMM£RlTsrTiii.iii$/-it,  «.    Demerit  [Suckling.] 
Im-mer'-i-ted,  a.    Not  dewrved.  [King  Cbarlee.J 
Iiii-mer'-i-toir8,120:  a.   Undeserving.  [MUton.] 
TolMMESU.— SeeToEnmeeh.  [Ooldemitb.] 

WMETHODICAL,  iin'-ini-(fc6d"4-cal,  105: 

•.  Having  no  method,  without  tystem,  coafa«od. 
W-m^kod'f'MMl'ly,  ad.    Irregularly. 
ln'-ine-/Aod"-f-cal-ne88,  t,    Conftuion. 

To  IMMIGRATE,  Im'-m^rite,  105:  v.n.  To 
ptMM/e  a  country  in  order  to  dwell  there,  as  to  emi* 
gnte  is  to  pass  omt  of  one.  Compare  To  Emigrate. 

Iin'-in»-gra''-/iou,  s.    A  passing  into  a  place. 

IMMINENT,  im'-m^o^ut,  a.    Impending  so  at 

to  threaten  or  be  dangerous. 
Inr-mi-nence,  t.    Any  hnpending  ill. 

TolMMlNGLE,  Im-miDg'-gl,  158,  101:  t».  a. 
To  mingle,  to  mix.  to  unite. 

njMlNUTlON,  lin'.m^-nu"-8huD,  89:  «.   a 

-.^oing ,  diminution. 

IMMISCIBLE,  !m-mW-c^bl,   105,  101:   a. 

Not  arable  of  being  mixed. 
^J^^-d'hW'i-tjf,  $.    Incapacity  to  be  mixed. 
To  IMMlT^lm-mit',  v,  a.   To  send  into. 
InHniy-won,  (-mish'-un,  90)  #.  Act  of  immilting, 

»  opposite  to  e-miesion,  or  act  of  e-mitting. 

IimiTlGABLE,  tm-mit'-i-ga-bl,  105, 101 :  a. 

That  cannot  be  miti»ated  or  softened. 
^•IMMIX,  im-micks',  188 :  r.  a.  To  mingle  m 

«sdi  other  or  one  with  another. 
iM-wni/,  (-mixt,  1 14,  143)  a.    Unmixed  or  mot 

aiwL-See  Im-.  [Sir  I.  Herbert  More.] 
|Bt-9lu'-a4>le,  101 :  a.    That  cannot  bo  mixed. 

IMMOBILITY,  lni'.m&-bTl"4.tk  105:  *.  Un- 
"»w^Iene«s ;  resistance  to  motion. 

IMM0DERATE=tm.m6d'.er4te,  a.  Exceeding 

Boderation.exoesai've. 
[m-mod'-er-ate-Iy,  a</.    ExtravagnnUy. 
«m-mod'-€r-a''-/ion,  89 :  «.    Want  of  moderaUon : 

IMMJmSSS?"^"  ^"?fl*  /flMWcftfrocy  is  obsolete. 

*r;^.^EST=tin-mod'-€8t,  a.  Literally,  wanting 
2™*5  appropriately,  wanting  the  reitraint  of 
*jn>t  manners,  wanting  thame.  wanting  delicacy; 
wKfiaste.  obscene. 

{m-mod'Hist-ly,  105:  iwi.    Indecently. 

?"»<x*'-«»Hr,  #.    Want  of  modesty. 

MMMOLATE=iin'-mA-liltc  t;.  a.  To  sacrifice. 
._2«»tui  sacrifice. 

{"^•"^la'-tor,  38 :  #.    One  that  offers  in  sacrifice. 
\li2?;l«^,"'°»  '•    ^  ""'  sacrificing ;  sacrifice. 
MM0MENT=Ym-mo'.m5nt,  a.  Trifling.  [Shaks.] 
u2?;°^®°''-*°''«»  120 :  a.   Unimportant 
W^,«^^^»"^-™S^-^1'129:«.    (SeeMoraL) 

»iS??l  '*«V*  ^  **»«  **ci*  >»^»  "  conventions  upon 
SmV  Sf  *eU-^ng  of  society  depends,  wanting  re- 

Im       j"^  If**  «^a*ta»l  religion ;  vicious,  dishonest 

,^"»w-«Hy, «/.    Viciously. 

W-m<KaVV^^,84:  t.   Vice;  viciout  act 

*^2;^®^  -aa-om,  64,   120 :   a.    Unmannered. 

^jJJ^»^-er-W»-neM,    t.    Obstinacy,     ditobe- 
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(ky-  For  words  not  found  under  Im*.  seek  under  Em>. 


IMMORTALstm-mor'-td),  a.    Deathless. 

Im-mor'-tal-Iy,  ad.    Everlastingly. 

To  Im>moi^-tal-ize,  v.  a,  and  «,   To  make  im- 

mortal;  to  exempt  ftom  oblivion :—«eM.  [Pope.]  To 

become  immortaL 
Im'-mor-tar-t-ty,  84,  105:  t.    Exemption  torn 

daath ;  evtrlasting  lift;  exemption  from  oblivion. 

Im-MOr'-tj-FI-ca  -WON,  #.    A  state  in  which  the 

passions  are  not  tfeod  or  mortiflad.  but  exist  in  unre* 
strained  force. 

IMMOVABLE,  tm-mSS'-va-bl,   107,  101 :  a. 

not  to  be  forced  from  its  place;  unshaken. 
Im-mo'-va-bly,  ad.    In  a  state  not  to  be  shaken. 
Im-mo'-va-ble-nesi,  t.    The   state   of  bemg    hn- 

movable :  JmmovabitUy  may  also  be  met  with. 

IMMUND=tin-mund',a.    Unclean.  [Burton.] 
Im'-mun-dic^-i-ty,  59, 105 :  t.    Impurity. 

IMMUNITY,  im-mu'-nl-t^  105:  t.  Freedom 
or  exception  from  obligation  |  privilege;  freedom. 

To  IMMURE=im-inurt',  49:  v,  a.  To  enclose 
within  walls;  to  shut  up.  to  imprison. 

Im-mure',  t,    A  wall,  an  enclosure.  [Shaks.] 

IMMUSICAL,  im-mu'-z^-cal,  a.   Unmusical. 

IMMUTABLE,  im-mu'-td-bl,  a.  Unchangeable. 

Im-mu'-ta-bly,  ad.   Unchangeably, 

Im-mu'-ta-biP-t-ty,  84:  «.    Unchangeablenese. 

To  1m-muti/,  V,  a.    To  make  a  change  tn.  See  Im-. 

Im'-mu-ta''-/ion,  89  :  #.    Change,  alteration. 

IMP=5inip,  #.  Originally,  a  scion  or  young  slip ; 
haiaee,  the  offspring,  a  son;  a  youth;  also,  a  subaltern 
devil,  a  Uttie  devil,  whioh  last  remains  as  the  only 
modem  sense. 

To  Imp,  V.  a.  To  plant  to  engrail ;  [Obe.;]  to  lengthen 
or  enlarge  with  anything  adscititions ;  particularly,  to 
repair  with  adsoititious  feathers,  as  a  hawk's  wing. 
[Shaks.  Dryden.] 

IMPACABLE,  im-pa'-ca-bl,  101 :  a.  Not  to  bo 

softened orappeased.  [Spenser.] 
To  IMPACT=im-p«ct',  v,  a.   To  drive  dose. 
Im'-pact,  83  :  #.    A  forcible  touch,  improssion. 
7b  IMPAINT«liii-pa\Df,i;.a.  To  paint  [Shaks,] 
To  IMPAIRaim-part',  41:   v,  a,  and  n.    To 

make  worse,  to  weaken:— nm.  To  grow  worse;  to 

wear  out 

Im-pair'-rr,  «.    That  whioh  impairs. 
Im-pair'-meD^f.    Injury :  B.  Jonton  met  Impair'. 
IMPAIR=im'-p4lt,  a.    Unequal,  unsuitable. 
Im-par'-Z-tf,  92,101:  $,    InequaUty;  dUpropor- 
tion;  oddness;  difference  in  decree. 

IMPALPABLE,  tm-p&l'-p3-bl,  101 :   a.    Not 

perceptible  hj  touch ;  not  coarse  or  gross. 
Im-paK-pa-bll"-i-ty,  #.   State  of  being  impalpable. 

IMPANATE=im-pa'-Ditft,  a.  Embodied  hi  bread. 
[Cranraer.l  Hence,  To  Jmpafnate,  and  Im'pana"tion. 

To  IMPANEL=im-pan'-«l,  v,  a.  To  write  or 
enter  by  name  into  a  little  schedule  of  parchment 
called  a  panel,  and  thus  constitute  a  jury. 

To  IMPARADISE=tin-par'-a-dice,  152:  v.  a. 
To  put  into  a  place  of  felicity;  to  make  happy. 

IMPARASYLLABIC=iin.pXr'-a-8il-lib"-Ick. 

88:  a.   Not  having  an  equal  number  of  syllables. 
IMPARITY. — See  above  under  Impair. 

7b  IMPARK—im-park',  v.  a.    To  enclose  at  a 

park. 
To  IMPARLsim-parl',  v,  n.    To  have  delay  in 

law  for  mutual  adjustment 
Im-par'-lance,  t,   A  petition  of  a  day  to  consider 

what  answer  a  defendant  shall  make ;  more  commonly, 

time  to  plead,  which  in  a  general  imparlance  is  always 


to  another  term. 
gt^^  '^^  •'•■  ^  ••  ■••^  ■'^^  ""«*•  of  «1»ltlng  that  hare  do  Irrtgularity  of  sound. 

00?***  "SWi-uii,  I.  #.  mistion,  165  :  vTih-un,  t.  #.  vition,  165 :  ttYn,  166 :  ttl^n,  166. 
^I  U2 
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Inducted 


to  « 


J M PARSON  EE^im-par'-son-et",  a, 
to  a  Hviag  and  in  full  possetsion. 

rolMPART=Tm-part',  ».  a.    To  grant  m 
partaker;  to  grant;  to  make  known. 

Im-part'-i-bltf,  o.    Communicable. 

Im-part'-ment,  #.    Dwclo«ure.  [Shak*.] 

IMPARTIAL,  im-par'-ah'al,  147:  a.    Not  par- 
tial, ftee  from  bias,  dUinterected ;  jurt. 

lm-pai^-/iaNy,  a<^  Without  biaa:  equitably. 

Im-par'-Zi-ar-i-ty,  (.8hi-fil'-4-t^>i,  84,  105)  #. 
Indifference  to  all  parlies ;  juttice. 

IMPASSABLE,  im-p3U/-8a-bl,  101 :  a.   Not  to 
be  passed,  not  admitting  passage ;  impervious. 

Im-pas'-sa-ble-ness,  ».  State  of  being  impassable. 

IMPASSIBLE,    im-pis'-si-bl,   105,    101:    a. 

Not  liable  to  passion  or  suffering ;  exempt  from  pain. 
Im-pa8'-si-blf-ne«s,  «.   Impassibility. 
Iin'-pa8-8i-bil''-»-ty,  #.  Exemption  from  suffering. 
Im-pat'-HNVe,    (-civ,    105)    a.    Exempt   from   the 

agencv  of  external  causes :  Hence,  Impiu'tivenest. 
iM-PAff-S/ON-ATB,  a.  Without  feeling. — See  lower. 
To  IMPASSION,  im-pish'-un,  90,  147:  r.  a. 

To  more  with  passion,  to  affect  strongly. 
I m-pa^-f  ion-ate,  a.  Strongly  affected. — See  Im-. 
To  lin-paf'-««on-ate,  v,  a.  To  affect  powerfully. 
To  IMPASTE,  im-pa\st',  111:  t>.  a.  To  knead 

into  paste;  to  cover  as  with  paste;  to  lay  on  colours 

thick  and  bold. 
Im'-PAS-ta^-T/ON,  89 :  *.  A    mixture  of  materials 

bound  together  by  a  paste  and  hardened  by  air  or  fire. 
IMPATIBLE.— See  below  under  Impatient 
IMPATIENT,  im-pa'-8h'«nt.  90:  a.    Not  able 

to  endure,  followed  by  of;  agiuted  by  some  painful 

passion,  followed  by  at  before  the  occasion;   more 

commonly,  fretful,  hasty,   not   enduring  delay;   in 

Spenser,  not  to  be  borne,  impatible:  it  is  found  very 

rarely  as  a  substantive. 
Im-pa'-/Mnt-ly,  ad.  In  an  Impatient  manner. 
Im-pa'-fimce,  s.  The  quality  of  being  impatient. 
Im-pat^-z-ble,  92 :  a.  Not  to  be  borne. 

To  IMPATRONlZE=*im-pa'-tri-nIzc,  v.  a.  To 
put  in  possession  of  the  supremacy  of  a  seignory. 

To  IMPAWN  =tm-p4«n',  v,  a.  To  pledge. 

To  IMPEACH=im-peatch',  v,  a.  In  old  authors, 
to  hinder  or  arrest;  hence,  to  arrest  bv  an  accusation ; 
and,  hence,  to  accuse  by  public  attiboritv :  from  the 
last  sense,  to  bring  into  question.*— it  may  be  met  with 
in  Shakspeare  as  a  subsUntiTe. 

Invpeach'-a-ble,  a.  Liable  to  impeachment 

lm-peach'-*r,  #,  An  accuser. 

Im-peach'-ment,  t.  Ilinderance  ;  [Obs. ;]  public 
accusation ;  the  charge  preferred ;  reproach. 

To  IMPEARL,  im-perl',  131 :  r.  a.  To  form  in 
resemblance  of  pearls;  to  decorate  as  with  pearls. 

IMPECCABLE,  im-p«c'-kd-bl,  101 :  a.  Ex- 
empt  from  possibility  of  sin. 

Im-pec'-ca-bil"-t-ty,  84,  105:  #.  Exemption  from 
liability  to  sin ;  exemption  from  failure. 

Im-pec'-Can-Cy,  *.  Impeccability. 

To  lMPEDE=iro-pedc',  v,  a.  To  hinder,  to  ob- 
struct 

Im-ped'-t-ment,  92 :  t.  Literally,  that  which  stands 
in  the  wav  of  one's  feet ;  hence,  hiuderance,  obstruc- 
tion generally;  a  defect  in  speech  T>revcntin>;  fluent 
utterance :  Some  old  writers  use  To  Impediment. 

Iin-pcd'-i-meil"-tal,  a.  Hindering;  obstructing 
utterance. 

To  Im"-pe-dite',  v,  a.  To  retard.  [Unusnal.] 

Im-ped'-i-ttve,  92,  105:  a.  Causing  hinderance. 
To  lMPELt»im-pel',  v.  a.  To  drive  or  urge 
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Im-pei'-ler,  36 :  #.  He  who  impels. 

Im-pel'-Ient,  t.  An  impulsive  power. 

fc>  For  the  other  relations  see  ImpuUe,  Ire. 

To  lMPEN=im-p2n',  v,  a.  To  shut  np. 

r©  IM  PEN  D=»ini-p«nd',  r.  it.   To  hsng  om :  to 

be  near,  to  press  nearly. 
Im-pen'-dcDt,  a.  Imminent;  pressing  dosdy. 
Im-pen'-dence,  Im-pen'-den-cjr,  t.  The  iiaie  of 

hanging  over;  near  approach. 
IMPEN  ETRABLE,  im-p«n'4-tra-bl,  101 : a. 

Not  to  be  pierced}    impervious;   unteachabk;  io- 

movable. 
Im-pen'-e-tra-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  penetnlii 
lin-pen'-e-tra-bil"-i-t^,  84,  105  :  «.  The  itau  of 

being  impenetrable  v—lmpei^etrablttteu  is  U«  luei 
IMPENITENT,  im-p8n'-^tent,  105: «.andi. 

Not  penitent;   not  repenting  of  sin;  obdurate .-i. 

An  impenitent  person. 
Im-pen  -»-tent-ly,  ad.  Without  repentance. 
Im-pen'-i-tence,  Im-pen'-i-ten-cy,  *.  Strt«  of 

being  impenitent;  obduracy. 
IMPEN  NOUS,  Tm-p^n'-nus,  fl.  WsnUnjwiait 
To  IMPEOPLE,  im-pe'-pl,  103, 101 :  »«.  To 

fimn  into  a  community. 
IMPERATE=tin'-p5r-4tt,  «.  Done  by  dii«ti«. 

appropriately,  of  the  mind,  or  by  impulse. 
Im-PKr'-vI-TIVK,  (-tlV,  105)   o.  Commandiof ;  ex- 
pressing command,  or  having  the  fonn<rfexpre«sin|it. 
Im-per'-a-tive-ly,  ad.  Authoritatively. 
Im-per'-a-tc/'-n-al,  90  :  a.  Commanding. 
IMPERCEPTIBLE,  im'-per-c?p''-t^bl,101: 

a.  Not  to  be  perceived  :  It  occurs  as  a  substontiTf. 
lin'-per-cep"-ti-bly,  ad.    In  a  manner  not  to  I* 

perceived. 
Im'-per-cep''-ti-ble-ne8a,  #.  QoaUty  of  being  >■• 

perceptible. 
lM'-PBR-cip"-iETrr,  (-y^nt,  146)  a.  Notpewnnaf- 

IMPERDIBLE,  im-per'-d^bl,  105,  101:  «• 
Not  destructible  ^-hence^  Imptt'diiiirUjf.  [Both  wrt* 
unusual.] 

IMPERFECT«im-per'-fikt,  a.  Not  compW^ 
defective ;  fl^l ;  not  perfect  as  to  time  or  ttsM. 

Im-per'-fect-ly,  ad.  Not  ftdly  or  entirely. 

Im'-per-fe</'-fion,  89  :  #.  Defect,  fcnlt,  £«!«*:-" 
/mperyVcfa^u  is  little  used. 

IMPERFORATED=im-per'-fi-ri-tM»«-  ^J 
pierced  through,  closed  i—Imper'finUt  ««  f*""^ 
in  use.  ^ 

lm-per'-fo-ra''-/ioD,  89 :  t.   State  of  betog  do***- 

IMPERIAL,  Tm.pert'-i-5I,  43, 105:  «.  (Co* 

{>ar«  Imperato.)    Belonging  to  an  emperor;  poM***" 
og  supremacy ;  royaU 
Im-pe'-ri-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  royal  manner. 
Im-pe'-ri-a-Ust,  #.  One  that  belongs  to  saeapW' 

particularly  as  regarded  the  emperors  of  Gera»"T- 
Im-pe'-rwfl-ty,  #.  Imperial  power. 
Im-pk'-ji>0P8,  120  :  a.  Assuming  comnsiMl;  «"•"* 

manding.  authoritative ;  haughty,  tyramucsL 
Im-pe'-ri-OKS-ly,  ad.  In  an  imperious  nsaaw. 
Ira-pe'-ri-OMS-ness,  t.  Air  of  commsnd ;  tno^"^ 
To  IMPERIL=tm-p«r'-Tl,  v,  a.  To  endsajer 
IMPERISHABLE,  im-p^r'-wh-a-bl,  101-* 

Not  liable  to  perbh:  Hence.  Jmpet'iskai)le»ea, 
IMPERMANENT=im-per''in(i-ngnt,  «.  ^ 

permanent :  hence, /wper'swiasscft 
IMPERMEABLE,  tm-per'-mW-bl, JOI J; 

Not  to  be  passed  through  as  to  the  potet  by  *  ■ 

hence,  ImpeHmeabiP'itjf. 
IM  PERSON  A  L=-Tm-per-son-al,  «•  H*^" 

person ;  not  varied  according  to  the  peisoas. 


Ths  Kfasmts  entlr*,  and  ths  ptinciptoi  to  wbUb  tbs  aombOTt  refer,  precmls  ihe  DMoMr^. 
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Im-per'-sonwil-ljr,  od!.  As  a  verb  impersonal. 
Im'-per-aon-aP-i-ty,  «.  lodlstinctness  of  person. 
7*8  lm-per'-8on-ate,  r.  a.  To  pcrkonify. 

IMPERSPICUOUS,  im'-per-8pick''-A-u8, 120 : 
«.  Wanting  clearness:  henc«,  Imper'spieu'^Uy. 

IMPERSUASIBLE,  im'-per-8wa''-zi-bl,  158, 
101 :  0.  Not  to  be  mored  by  persuasion. 

lMPERTlNENT,im-per'-a-n«Dt,  105:  a. and 
J.  Not  pertinent  or  pertaining  to  the  matter  in  hand  ; 
heoee,  intmsive,  meddling ;  foolish,  trifling ;  rude, 
oniDaaoerly  i—t.  An  intruder,  a  trifler.  a  saucy  per- 


Im-per'-t^-oent-ly,  ad.    In  an  impertinent  manner. 
lm-pci'-t*-nence,  Im-per'-U'-oen-cy,*.  Something 

of  DO  present  weight ;  intrusion  ;  trlrfo ;  rudeness. 
IMPERTRANSIBLE,       tm'.per-tr5n".8i-bl, 

J^^i^.J^"*  ^  ^  passed  through;  hence,  ImfpeT- 

lMPERTURBED=iin'.per.tur".bed,  14:  a. 
Not  disturbed,  not  clouded;  (com pare  Turbid:^  se. 
rene,  clear.  %       r-  fj 

Jin;per-tuf^-ba-ble,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  disturbed. 

im-per-tur-ba''-/»on,  89:  t.  Calmness. 

IMPERVIOUS,  Im-per'-v^-us,   146,  120:   a. 

Impasttble,  impeoetmble ;  impermeable. 

m-per|-vi-«tt-|y,  ad,   impassably. 
ln-per'-vt-oir»-nes»,  #.  State  of  not  being  perrioufc 
IMPETIGINOUS,    Tm'-pl-tTd''.g^.nu8,    105, 

aO:  a.  Kesembling  ringworm  or  tetters ;  scurfy. 
7olMPETRATE=iin'-p^trAfc  v.  a.  To  obtain 

l>y  r«qoest  or  entreaty :  old  authors  use  it  acHectively. 
WJjpe-tro-ble,  101  :   o.  To  be  gained  by  asking. 
Im^-pe-tra'-l4Ve,  105  :  a.  Obtaining  by  entreaty. 
Im -pe-tra'-tor-y,  a.  Beseeching,  obtaining. 
»na-pe-tra*'-/ion,  89:  «.  Act  of  obtaining  by  en- 

j'»ty;,apre-obtaining  ftrom  the  pope  of  a  benefice 

wjoaging  to  the  king. 

IMPETUOUS,  !m.p«t'-A.U8,  120:  coUoq.  tm- 

Sl?^^"*'  147:    a.   Vblent,  forcible;  fierce, 
wdement,  passionate. 

jm-pej'-ir-oi«-ly,  a«t  In  an  impetuous  manner. 
j«-per-Kuoi«.ncs8,  #.  Impetuosity. 
Im^.«-(H/r.,.ty,   84,    105:  #.   Violence,   Tehe- 

■o>ceofpM«ion. 
"J^nJ5,t.  [Lat.]  Violent  tendency  to  any  point; 

™«y,  a  force  proportional  to   the  mass  and  the 

IMPJCTURED=im-pick'.tArid,  caihq  tm- 
fspmer  T^'*^'     l'*7  :     a.     I'ainled,     impressed. 

\*WP|,ERCE,Tin-pctrci',  103,  43:  v,  a.  To 
«*»  a  dart  in :  but  Impierce'able  is,  »y(-p5crccable.— 

IMPIETY,  Tm.p?-^-t^  84,  105  :  *.  Ungodliness  ; 
««J«wiiceof  God;  want  of  duty  to  parents;  act  of 
wickedness;  prolaneness.  •         r  »         " 

M  JP/-0C1,  146 :  a.  Irreligious,  wicked,  profane. 
m-p,.ow.|y,  120,  105  :  ad.   Prolanely.  wickedly. 

^^'9*'Otii-nes8,  t.  Impiety. 

MMPlGNORATE^lm-ptg'.nA.rite,  v.  a.  To 

«c^iKi„     .^r*?"P'"^*'  '''  "•    To  fall  against 
«oaething.  to  clash  »ith  something. 

'l  "fa«^«'^^  1^8, 145  : 

lunl    ^*  Ac— Sec  under  Impiety. 

llsp^^^^'^^^-P*^'-^-^''  »01  ''  «•    Not  to 
WnliTi,?'  P«cifled  J  not  to  be  subdued. 
Pia-ca-bly,  ad.  In  an  implacable  manner. 
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Im.pla'-ca-bil"-i-ty,  84,    105:    #.    The  state  or 

quality  of  not   being    appeasable  .—/woto'caiVeacj* 
also  occurs. 

To  lMPLANT=im-pUDt',  11  :  tr.  a.  To  infix  or 

set  for  growth  r  generally  used  in  a  flguraUve  sense. 
Itn'-plao-ta''-/ioD,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  implanting. 

lMPLAUSlBLE,Tni-pltv»'-z^b],  151,105, 101 : 
a.  Not  specious,  not  catching  at  applause:  hence,  not 
likely  to  persuade. 

Im-plau'-w-bly,  ad.  In  an  ImpUusible  manner. 

To  IMPLEACH-im-pleatch',  v.  a.  To  inter- 
weave.  [Shaks.  Lover's  Complaint.] 

To  IM  PLEA D=iin- plead',  v.  a.  To  sue  or  pro- 
secute by  course  of  law;  to  accuse. 

Im-plead'-cr,  36 :  t.  One  who  prosecutes  another. 

IMPLEMENT=Tm'-pl^m«nt,«.  Whatever  may 
supply  wants ;  heno*,  the  present  ordinary  application 
of  the  word  as  tlie  name  for  a  tool,  a  vessel,  a  utensil. 

iM-pi.E'-r/ON,  89  :  #.  Act  of  OUing ;  stele  of  being 
full. 

IMPLEX,  Tm'-p!5ck8,  188:  a.  Complicated. 

To  Im'-plj-catk,  v.  a.  To  Involve,  to  infold ;  to 
entengle,  to  embarrass. 

Im'J-plt-ca'-tive,  105:  a.  Having  implicaUon. 

Im''-pli-ca'-tive-]y,  ad.  By  implication. 

lin-pli-ca"-/ion,  89  :  #.  involution,  entanglement; 
inferemN}  not  expressed,  but  tacitly  inculcated. 

iM-Piac'-iT,  (Tm-plW-Tr)  a.  Infolded,  compli- 
cated;  [this  literal  sense  U  rare,  though  it  occurs  in 
Milton  and  Pope;]  inferred,  or  tacitly  comprised 
though  not  expressed ;  more  commonly,  resting  so  en- 
tirely  on  another  thing  as  to  be  without  likelihood  of 
producing  question  or  examination. 

Im-pliZ-it-ly,  ad.  By  inference  deducible,  but  not 
expressed;  by  connectron  with  something  else,  de- 
pendently. 

Im-pUcMt-ness,  #.    State  of  being  implicit. 

To  1m-fli',  v.  a.    To  infold  or  involve;  [this  literal 

sense  is  obaolete ;]  to  Involve  or  comprise  as  a  conse. 

quence  or  concomitant. 
Im-pli'-ed-ly,  105  :  ad.    By  implicaUon. 
To  IMPLORE=Tm-plort',  47 :  v.  a.  To  call  upon 

in  sup^licaUon;  to  solicit,  to  ask,  to  beg. 
Im-pio  -rf  r,  t.    One  who  implores. 
IM PLUMED,  im-plo5md',  109:  a.  Unfealhere.1. 
Im-plu'-mows,  120:  a.    Naked  of  feathers. 
l^  f WPLUNGE=Tm.plung*',  v.  a.  To  immerse. 
10  IMPLY. — See  under  Implex. 

IMPOLARILY,  im-po'-lar4-l^,  129, 12, 1 05 : 
a.  Not  according  to  the  dlrcctbn  of  the  poles,  [Unu- 
sual.] '^  i.      - 

IMPOLICY.— See  under  ImpoliUc. 
IMPOLlTE-tm'-pA-lItO  a.   Not  poUtc. 
Im'-po-Ute^-ly,  ad.    Uncivilly,  rudely. 
Im'-po-lite"-ne«s,  #.    Incivility;  rudeness. 

IMPOLITIC,  Tm-pol'-^tTck,  105  :  a.  Void  of  art 
or  forecast;  tending  to  injure  public  or  private  in- 
tercst :  Jm'polW'ical,  the  original  word,  is  obsolete. 

Im-pol -i-tic-ly,  ad.  Without  forecast;  unwisely, 
imprudently :  Im'polUTicaUy  U  also  in  use. 

.  w  ^i'vTi:^  ^*  *•    ^*"'  «f  *'">««*  ••  imprudence. 
IMPONDEROUS,    im-pon'-d^r-us,    120:    a. 
Void  of  sensible  weight 

Im-pon'-der-a-ble,  101  :  «.  That  cannot  be  weighed ; 


mnonderous;  the  imponderable  bodies  are  those  of 
light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  the  last  two  of 
which  have  been  proved  to  have  causes  in  common, 
and  It  U  augured  that  they  will  all  at  length  be  traced 


to  some  one  principle  or  pon  er. 

IM  POROUS,  Tm-por/.us,  47,  120  :  a.  Destitute 
of  pores;  completely  solid. 

^,        .    _,  ,  lm'-po-roa"-i-ty,  84,  92 :  t.    DesUtuUon  of  pores. 

m      "'"'*'•""' '  '' '"""'"'  ^^^•'  ^»'^-"°'  •'  '•  '^^•^,  165:  m,  166:  th«n,  166. 
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7b  IMPORT,  im-po'urt,  130:  v.  a.  Appropri. 
ately,  to  bear  or  convey  into  a  ooantry  from  a  forrigu 
territory :  the  general  meaning  is.  to  bear  in  or  into, 
on  or  upon ;  hence  the  other  meanings,  which  are  ex- 

rressed  with  a  regular  nronunciation  of  the  o. — See  To 
mport.  &a,  five  words  lower. 
]in-porC^^r>  #.    One  who  importa  from  abroad. 
Im-poTtf^'ble,  101:  a.    That  may  be  imported: 
in  old  writings,  insupportable :— See  the  prayer  prefa- 
tory to  Maccabees. 

Im'-port,  (im'-p^t,83,  48)  #.  Any  thing  brought 

from  abroad,  at  distinguished  from  an  export.- — See 

also  lower. 
Im'-por-ta''-/iOD>  89 :  «.  A  conTeyance  into,  almost 

always  applied  to  a  oonTeyance«  or  thing  conveyed, 

from  abroad. 
To  Im-fort',  (tin-port'a.Tm-piuirf,  37)  v,  o.  Tb 

bear  or  convey  as  a  signiflcation— tomean,  to  signify ; 

to  carry  weight,  moment,  or  consequence,  to  be  of 

weight  to;   to  beftr  on  the  interest  ot,  to  have  a 

bearing  on. 
Im-porP-less,  a.   Of  no  weight  or  consequence. 
lm-por'*taDt,  a.    Momentous,  weighty :  in  Spenser 

it  may  be  found  with  the  literal  meaning  of  carried  or 

{»re«8cd  upon ;  and  Shakspeare  in  one  passage  uses  it 
or  importunate. 

Im-por'-taot-Iy,  ad.    Weightily,  forcibly. 

Im-por'-tance,  s.  Consequence,  moment ;  formerly, 
also,  the  thing  imported  or  meant;  subject;  and  in 
Shakspeare  it  may  be  found  in  the  sense  of  impor- 
tunity. 

I m'- port,  83:  f.  Metning:  moment;  tendency. — 
See  also  above. 

7b  Im'-por-tunb",  V,  a,  (In  old  authors,  accented 
on  the  second  syllable.)  To  bear  upon  or  press  with 
solicitation;  to  disturb  or  teaze  by  reiteration  of  the 
same  request 

Im'^por-tune'',  a.    Importunate.  [Obs.  or  Poet] 

Im'-por-tune"-Ijr,  ad.    With  importunity. 

lm'-por-tu'''-uer,  36 :  t.    One  who  importuoM. 

lm'-por-tu"-ni-tjf9  «.    Pressing  solicitation. 

Im-por'-toi-katk,  (-tA-nite,  147)  a.  Bearing  on, 
pressing,  urgent,  incessant  in  solicitation. 

Ini-por'-/ti-Date-l3r>  ad,    with  pressing  request. 

lin-por'-/ii-nate-nes8,  f.    Urgent  solicitation. 

Im-por'-/t*-n«-cy,  98,  105:  *.  Act  of  importuning. 
[Shaks.,  B.  Jon.]  It  was  formerly  accented  on  the 
third  syllable. 

7b  IMPOSE,  im-pozi',  v.  a.  To  lay  on  generally; 
to  lay  on  as  a  burthen  or  penalty ;  as  a  duty  or  law ; 
as  a  step  in  the  operation  of  printing,  when  the  pages 
in  type  are  laid  on  a  stone:  To  Impose  o»,  to  put  a 
cheHt  on.  to  deceive :  Shakspeare  uses  Impote  as  a 
substantive  to  signify  a  command. 

Im-po'-s^r,  9,   One  who  lays  on ;  one  who  enjoina. 

Im-po'-ia-blf,  101 :  a.    That  maybe  Imposed. 

Im-po'-sinq,  part,  and  a.  Deceiving ;  laying  on ; 
commanding,  Scc>-adj.  Commanding  in  maniter; 
adapted  to  impress  forcibly. 

lM'-po-sir"-/oN,  (-zTsh'-un,  89)  #.  The  act  of 
laying  on ;  particnUrly,  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordi- 
nation ;  act  of  annexing :  that  which  is  imposed,  a  tax, 
toll,  duty,  or  exercise ;  injunction ;  oppression )  decep- 
tion, imposture;  a  supernumerary  exercise  laid  on  a 
student  lor  punishment 

lu'-POHT,  (-piost,  116)  f.  That  is  imposed  or  laid 
upon — a  tax,  toil,  or  duty ;  that  on  which  something  is 
to  be  imposed  or  laid — the  part  of  a  pillar  in  a  buikUng 
on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  superstructlon  rests. 

iM-Pos'-rcTRB,  (-pos'-tAre,  coiioq,  -p6i'-ch*oor, 
147)  «.  A  cheat  committed  by  giving  to  persons  or 
things  a  fklse  appearance :  the  related  woids,  Impo^- 
tnragt,  Impot^tvred,  Iw^^tnrous,  are  obsolete. 

Im-pos'-tor;  38 :  t.  One  who  cheats  by  a  fictitious 
charaieter. 


IM-P 

ty-  For  words  not  found  under  Im •,  seek  under  En.. 


IMPOSSIBLE,  iin-p<k'-«^bl.l05,10l:a.'nttt 
cannot  be ;  unattainable  s  impractieable.  Tkis  nod 
is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  sobstantiTsly. 

lm-po«'-si-bil"-»-ty,  84:  t.  That  whkh cannst bs. 

IMPOST. — See  under  To  Impose. 

lMPOSTHUME=Tm-p6gt'-hAiiu,i.  AeoUsetios 

of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst,  an  abiccis:  ike 

word  is  a  corruption  of  Aposteme,  which  see. 
7b  Im-post'-huine,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  imposflninait 
7b  Im-posf-hu-niate,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  IbtB  u 

abscess:— Acf.  To  afflict  with  an  imposthame. 
Iin-po8t'-hu-ma''-/i&n,  89 :  #.   The  act  of  haai 

an  imposthume ;  the  state  in  which  an  imposthoM  ii 

formed. 

IMPOSTOR,  IMPOSTURE.— See  tmder  To 
Impose. 

IMPOTENT=lm'-pA-t»nt,  fl.  (Compsie  Inpa. 
aible.)  Wanting  power,  weak,  feeble;  disabled  bjr  ns- 
ture  or  disease ;  without  power  of  restraint ;  inespsbk 
of  inseminating  the  female:  Shakspeare  uses  it  nb- 
Btantively  for  one  languishing  under  iUness. 

Im'-po-tent-ljr,  <k/.    Without  power, 

Im'-po-tence,  Im'-po-ten-cy,  #.  State  of  beisf 
impotent. 

7b  IMPOUND-im-pownd',  123:  r.«.  ^«. 
ckMeasinapound;  toshut  in,tooonflaefaiafiB&>kL 

7b  IMPOVERISH-Tm-p6/-«r-iih,  r.  e.  ft 

make  poor;  to  exhaust  of  strength,  riches,  or  feitilitT- 

Im-pov^-er-ish-er^  t.  He  or  that  whkh  inporsmho. 

Im-pov'-er-ish-ment, «.  Drain  of  wealth  or  streB|t]i. 

IMPRACTICABLE,  Tm-prick'-t^-ca-bl,  105, 
101 :  a.  Not  to  be  performed ;  impossible ;  nntnetsUa 

lin-prac'-ti-ca-bry,  ad,    Imposaibly. 

lm-pra</-tM:a-ble-nes8,  t.    Impracticability. 

Im  prac'-ti-ca-biP-i-ty,  84,105:  #.  TbsiWsrf 
being  impracticable. 

7bIMPRECATE=Tm'-pr4-clt«,r.  0.  Tbpoj 
that  some  evil  or  curse  may  fkll  upon. 

Im"-pre>ca'-tor-jf,  a.    Containing  wishes  of  evil 

Im'-pre-ca''-/ion,  89 :  #.    a  curse. 

7b  IMPREGN,  im-prent',  157, 137 :  t.  •.  To 
impregnate ;  to  fill  with  any  matter  or  quality. 

7b  Im-prbo'-natb,  (-pr^g'-nAfe)  r, «.  ToBlw* 
voung.  to  make  prolific  >-Addisoo  uses  it  ia  ok  |dMS 
in  a  neuter  sense  for  to  become  pregnant 
Im-pieg'-nate,  a.    Impregnated.  tD»r^3 
Im'-preg-na''-/toD,  «•    Act  of  making  piolik:  i^ 
with  which  any  thing  is  impregnated}  satarstioa. 

IMPREGNABLE,  im-prJ^-Qd-bl,  101 : «.  Kot 
to  be  stormed ;  not  to  be  moved  or  shaken. 

Im^preg'^Da-biy,  ad.    In  a  manner  to  deiy  face. 

IMPREJUDlCATE,im'.pr^jW'-di^lW, 
105:  a.  Uoprejudkied.  [Blown.] 

IMPRESCRIPTIBLE,  lm'-pr^np*-ti'bl, 
iOi :  a.  That  cannot  be  loat  or  impaired  by  dsini 
founded  on  prescription. 

lm'-pre-8crip'-ti-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.  TT»«W« 
of  not  being  liable  to  be  impaired  bytheebia»of 
another. 

To  IMPRESS^im-pr^',  v.  a.  To  pneseefc»« 
in ;  to  imprint,  to  indent;  to  fix  deep;  to  eonpel  <* 
press  Into  the  public  service.— See  the  mbsuslnt 
below. 

Im-piW-fi-bltf,  a.    That  may  be  impressed 

Im'-p  res-si-  bi  r-i-ty,  t.  Quality  of  being  impraaW*. 

Im-prM'-sive,  105  :  a.  Capable  of  makini  iBpiw* 
sion )  capable  of  being  impressed. 

Ini-pre«'-8tve-ly,  ad.    In  an  impressive  msBSrt. 

Im-pres'-8ive-ne88,  t.   Quality  of  being  imprwtf"- 

Im-pre«'-Jion,  (-pr^sh'-un,  90)  i.  Act  of  imp|«J; 
ing;   mark.   indenUUon;   the  effect  »l«icli  abjccw 

jtire,  and  the  prinetplet  to  whkh  ttis  Dombcrt  refcr,  precede  llw  Dicttoasrj. 

FowUs  ^U'-wh^i  chip'-man:  pd-pi':  \Ux  go6d:  j'55»  t.e ./w,  55 ;  tt,i,v&c-  »^^^^' 


IM-P 

1^  For  wordi  not  ftraiid  under  Im-,  feek  loAn  En-. 

pndBce  on  the  mind;  Image  in  the  mind  ;  opention  * 

effect piodaced;  one  ooone  of  printinf  of  «  literary 

vork,  edition. 
Im-prei'-Mre,  (-pr&h'-'oor,  147)  «.  Impreuion ; 

vueh  word  in  modem  writiogt  baa  tcdcen  place  of  thit« 

tbeoMerwcnd. 
lin>pre«('-meDty  «•  An  Impreeiing  into  public  aerdce. 
li'-Piuuiii  83  :  #•    Hark  made  bj  pressure ;  stamp; 


IimpabUlty  of  prevailing.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
IMPRIMATUR,  &c^— See  under  To  Imprint. 
IMPRIMlSsTm-pri'-rots,  [Lat]  ad.  First  of  all. 
7*9  IMPRINTsim-print',  v,  a.  To  mark  by  pres- 

•uv;  in  particular,  to  mark  by  types,  to  print;  to 

is  inteUeetually  as  by  pssssure:  To  imprwt  in,  to 

pm  or  fix  in. 
lahprim'-er-yi  105  :  «.    A  printing  house ;  the  art 

of  printing:  an  impressioo.  [Obs.] 
Im'-pri-ma^'-tuh,  [Lat]  «.    "  Let  it  be  printed;" 

theBeence  to  print,  formerly  signified  at  the  beginning 

of  a  book. 
Im'-print,  84 :  «•  Designation  of  the  printer's  name 

tod  abode  afllxed  to  a  printed  work ;  impression. 
n  IMPRISON,  im-pm'-zn,  151,  1 14 :  v.  a.  To 

pit  into  a  prison ;  (o  shut  up. 
lnHprif'-oD-ment,  «•    Confinement 

IMPROBABLE,  iin-pr5V-d-bI,  101 :  a.  Not 
likely  to  have  proof,  ck  to  be  tme;  incredible. 

Im-prob'-a-bly,  105  :  ad.  Without  Ukelihood :  in 
oldaatbors,  without  proof. 

Im-prob^-o-biP-t^tv,  84 :  t.  The  quality  of  being 
improbable,  or  not  likely  to  be  true. 

To  IMPROBATE=:im'-pri-blte,  v,  a.   To  dis- 

•IW ;  not  to  approve. 
Im'-pro  ba^-Zion,  89 :  f.   Act  of  disapproving. 
lil-PHOB'-/-Tr,  84, 92 :  #.  That  which  is  disapproved 

or  disallowed,  want  of  integrity  or  rectitude. 

IMPR0FICIENCY,tm'-pri-fT8h'V«n.c^,  147 : 
«.  Want  of  proficiency.  [Unusual.] 

IMPROUFIC^im'-pri-ltr-Ick,  a,    UnproUflc. 

Ti  Im'-pro-l if '-»-cate,  v.  a.  To  impregnate.  [Brown. J 

lMPR0MPTU=im-pr5mp'-t&,  ad.  and  t.  Off 
hsnd:— a  An  extemporaneous  effusion.  [Fr] 

IMPROPER-eim-prop'-fr,  a.  Not  suited  to  the 
md;  unfit,  unqualified;  not  accurate. 

JBHprop'-er-ljr,  ad.    Not  flUy,  incongruously. 

Im'-pro-priT'-e-ty,  #.  (The  ancient  word  was  Im- 
pn^rty.)  Unfitness,  inaccuracy,  incongruousness. 

'*  Im-PRo'-pri-atb,  r.  a.  To  place  in  or  among 
«»'■  own,  to  convert  to  private  use ;  f  this  is  the  other 
•we  of  the  prefix:  see  Im-;)  parlicularly,  to  put 
uioreh  property  into  the  hands  of  a  layman. 

|i&-pr(/-pn-ate,  a.  Devolved  into  the  lay  possession. 
un-pro''-pri-a'-tor,  38 :  #.  One  who  hnpropriates ; 

&  layman  who  has  possession  of  church  land. 
lm-pro'-pri.a''-lion,  89 :  t.   The  act  of  impropriat- 

^  the  benefice  impropriated:  it  is  distinguished 

™  Appropriation,  which  latter  is  when  the  benefice 

ttrn  clerical  hands. 

IMPROSPEROUS,  tm-pro«'.p«r-U8,  120:  a. 
Unprosperotts:  so  likewise  Impro^perouslu,  and  Im 

n  IMPROVE,  im-prSSV,  107 :  v,  a.  and  n.  To 

2***  fon»  good  lo  better;  to  augment  in  any  respect ; 
2S*L  Prod««*i^:  in  old  authors,  the  word  is  found 
*'7»  *'»P^tive  meaning  of  thepreflx,  (see  Im.)  so 
M  to  imply  To  Disprove :—««.  To  advance  in  some- 
wag  desirable;  to  advance  or  receive  augmentation 
.«*oy  respect 

Hn-pro'-ver,  #.    He  or  that  which  improves. 


To 


IN-M 

G:^  For  words  not  found  under  Im-,  i«ek  under  Em-. 

Im-pro'-va-bl^,  101 :  a.   Admitthig  melioration. 
Im-prot'-va-bly,  €ui.   So  as  to  improve. 
Im-pro'-va-ble-ness,  t.    Capability  of  improvement. 
Im-prove'-ment,  «.    Melioration;  something  added 
or  changed  for  the  better }  increase;  instruction. 

IMPROVIDED»iiii'.pr6-vr^^,  a.  Unforeseen, 
unprovided  against.  [Spenser.] 

Im^pro-vi/'-fOD,  (-v!ih'-un,  90)  t.  Want  of  fore- 
east,  improvidence.  [Brown.] 

Iii-Piioy-1-DBNT,  81,  92:  a.   Wanting  forecast. 
Im-prov^-t-deot-ly,  ad.    Without  care  or  provision. 
Im^prov'-i-dence,  <•    Want  of  caution  or  provision. 
iM-pRr'-DBNT,  109:  a.    Wanting  care,  negligent; 
indiscreet,  injudicious. 

Im-prtf'-dent-Iy,  ad.    Indiscreetly,  incautiously. 
Im-prtZ-deoce,  #•    Want  of  prudence ;  rashneas. 

IMPUDENT»:im'-p&-d€Dt,  a.    Shameless. 
Im'-pu-dent-Iy,  ad.    Shamelessly. 
Im'-pQ-dence,  t.    Shamelessnesi.  immodesty. 
Im'-pu-du^-t-ty,  59,  84,  105 :  #.    Immodesty. 
7b  IMPUGN,  im-puDt',  157,  139:   v.  a. 

attack;  to  assault  by  law  or  argument;  to  oppose. 
Im-pt^n'-rr,  #.    One  who  impugns. 

lM'-pua-KA"-TiON,  77,  89:  #.  Resistance.  [Bp. 
Hall.]  *^ 

IMPUlSSANCE=tm.pu'.t8-iance,  81 :  *.  Weak- 

ness.  feebleness,  impoteney. 

IMPULSE=im'.piilce,  81,  153:  s.  (Compare 
To  Impel,  &c.)  Communicated  force,  the  effect  of  one 
body  acting  on  another;  influence  on  the  mind,  motive. 

iM-PUL'-t/TB,  (-cTv,  105)  a.  Having  the  power  of 
impelling;  impellent 

Im-pur-sive-ly,  arf.    With  force;  by  impulse. 

Im-puK-fion,  (-shiin,  147)  t.  Act  of  driving  or 
impelling;  influence  on  the  mind;  impulse. 

IMPUNITY,  im-pu'-n*-t*il,  105:  t.  Exemption 
ft-om  penalty  or  punishment)  freedom  from  injury. 

lMPURE=im-purt',  49:  a.  Not  pure;  feculent, 
foul  with  extraneous  mixture;  hence,  defiled  by  sin, 
defiled  by  unchostity ;  obscene;  in  old  authors  it  is 
found  as  a  verb. 

Im-pure'-ly,  ad*    In  an  impure  manner. 
Im-pu'-ri-ty,  r.    The  quality  of  being  bnpure ;  any 
foul  matter :  Impnrt^neu  is  less  used. 

To  IMPURPLE^im-pui'-pl,  101:  v.  a.  To 
colour  as  with  purple,  to  make  reddish. 

To  lMPUTE=sTm-pritt',  v.  a.  To  think  or  reckon 
as  belonging  to;  to  attribute. 

Im-pu'-t^r,  36  :  $.  He  that  imputes. 
Im-pu'-ta-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  imputed. 
Im-pu'-ta-ble-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  imputable. 
Im-pu'-to-tive,  105  :  o.  That  may  be  imputed. 
Im-pu'-trt-tive-ly,  ad.  By  imputation. 
Itn'-pu-ta"-/ion,  89  :  t.  Charge  or  aUribuUon  gene- 
rally  of  evil ;  censure,  reproach,  reflection. 

IMPUTRESCIBLE,  Tm'-p&-tr&"-<i-bl,  105, 
101 :  a.  Not  subject  to  putrefaction  or  corruptkm. 

IN=:in,  f>re;>.  and  ad.  Noting  the  place  where  any 
thing  is  present ;  or  the  state  present  at  any  time ; 
noting  time,  power, proportion. entrance  ;  concerning; 
close;  near;  in  old  authors,  it  often  has  the  sense  of 
oa.  In  that,  because :  In  at  sisc/r,  since,  seeing  that : 
In-to-much,  so  that,  to  such  a  degree  that. 

In'-ly,  105  :  a.  and  ad.  Interior,  internal,  secret  t — 

adv.  Internally,  within,  secret. 
In'-ner,  36:  a.  Interior:   fn'ner/y,  ad,  ^  oht, 
In'-ner-most,  (-miast,  1 1 6)  a.  Inmost. 
In'-most,  a.  Deepest,  or  remotest  within. 


Tbs  sign  =r  Is  osvd  slier  mods*  of  •pcUiog  thst  have  no  Itregulsrity  of  Muad. 

CwMwww/f :  miih-uD,  i.  e.  jMiniofi,  165 :  viih-un,  i.  e,  vimn,  165 :  (llin,  166 :  ftisn,  166. 


IN-A 


IN-A 


(t^  For  wSTdf  Dot  found  under  Ik%  seek  under  Eir^ 

To  inn,  V,  eu  To  pat  into  a  barn,  or  under  shelter, 
at.  To  inn  the  crop :— Sec  aUo  under  Inn,  i. 

In'-niDgy  9.  Ingathering  of  com ;  in  the  plural,  landi 
recovered  from  the  lea :  the  turn  for  uting  the  bat  in 
the  fame  of  crkket. 

IN-f  A  prefix  which  is  adopted  in  our  language  under 
various  forms: — See  Em-.  En-,  Ig-,  U-,  im-,  and  Ir-. 
It  flrequently  signifies  ptivation,  being  in  such  case 
equivalent  to  fio<  or  u»-;  sometimes  it  implies  simplv 
in  or  imto ;  sometimes  oa  or  upon.  Of  the  words  which 
follow  commencing  with  In,  only  Imane,  Juca,  Inch, 
Ice  Indian^  &c.,  indigo.  Ingle,  Ink,  See.,  Inn,  &c.,  are 
without  relationship  to  In-. 

89*  For  words  not  found  under  In-,  seek  under  Eir«. 

INABILITY,  tn'-a-bfr4-ti>j,  105:  *.  Want  of 
ability  or  power;  impotence. 

IN  ABSTINENCE,  To-Sb'-st^D^nce,  105:  #. 
A  not  abstaining  flrom  something ;  prevalence  of  ap- 
petite. 

INABUSIVELY,  !n'-a-bu''-ciT-%  152,  105 : 
ad.  Without  abuse. 

INACCESSIBLE,  to'-Xck-sifs-'-s^bl,  105, 101 : 

A.  Not  to  be  reached;  not  to  be  reached  as  to  the 

summit. 
lD'-ac-ces'*-8i-bljr,  lOb:  ad.  So  as  not  to  bo  reached, 
lo'-ac-ces'-si-bir-i-ty,  84  :  «.  The  state  of  being 

inaccessible. 
INACCUUATE=in-4c'-ca-rAtt,  a.  Not  accurate. 

not  exact :  used  mostly  of  performances. 
In-ac'-cu-rate-ljr,  1 05 :  ad.  Not  correctly. 
iD-ac'-cu-ra-cy,  98  :  #.  Want  of  exactness. 
INACTIVE,  in-Sck'-tiv,  105:  a.  Not  aclivc 
In-aci'-tive-Iy,  act  Without  motion ;  idly. 
lo'-ac-tiV-i-t^y  84,  9*2 :  t.  Rest ;  sluggishness. 
ln-ac'-/ion,  89 :  s.  Forbearance  from  action. 

To  1n-ac'-to!-atb,  C-tA-Att,  147)  v.  a,  Toputin/o 
actiim.  (This  is  a  different  sense  of  the  prefix  ^— See 
In-.)  The  word  is  unusual. 

INADEQUATE,  in-ftd'-^-kwin,  105,  188:  a. 

Not  adequate  or  equal  to  the  purpose;  defective. 
iD-aff-e^ate-ly,  105:  ad.  Defectively, 
lo-ad'-e-quo-cy,  t.  State  or  quality  of  being  inade* 

quste :  ItuuTeqitatentss  is  less  used,  and  Inadequa'-tion 

isobs. 

INADMISSIBLE,  in'-«d.inT8''4-bl,  105,  101: 
a.  Not  to  be  allowed  or  admitted. 

INADVERTENT  =  Tn'-ad-ver"-t«nt,  a.  Not 
turning  the  mind  to ;  heedless,  negligent. 

In'-ad-ver^'-teot-ly,  105:  ad.  Heedlessly. 

In'-ad-ver"-teDce,  ln'-ad-ver"-ten-cy,  #.  Inatten- 
tion, heedlessness,  carelessness;  act  or  effect  of  heed- 
lessness: in  old  writings,  In'adver^tiiement  is  found 
in  the  same  sense. 

IN  AFFABLE,  in-ir-fa-bl,  101 :  a.  Not  a&ble, 
reserved,  sour:  hence,  InnJ^abit'ity. 

IN  AFFECTATION,  in-ir.ftck.ta"^hun,  147 : 
«.  State  of  being  void  of  affirctation:  Un'nJ'ecred.mnd 
Un'q^ecf'edh,  are  its  only  relations  in  good  use. 

INAIDABLE,  to-a\'-dd-bl,  101:  a.  That  cannot 
be  assisted.  [Shaks.] 

INALIENABLE. In-alt'-y6n-a-bl,  146, 101 :  a. 
That  cannot  be  alienated  or  transfetred. 

In-a'-Iten-a-ble-ness,  t.  State  of  being  inalienable. 

INALIMENTAL,  tn-Xl'4-ra€n''-taI,   105:  a. 

Affording  no  nourishment. 
INAMISSIBLE,  Tn'-d-mT8''-s^bl,  105, 101 :  a. 

Not  to  be  k>st :  hence.  Iu*awu4s"ibtenesi. 

INAMORATO,  in-«m'-^ra''-tA,  97:  #.  On©  in 

love:  usually ji  contemptuous  expression. 
IN  AN  E»Tn-anc',  a,  and  t.  Empty,  void : — #.  Space 


beyond  the  confines  of  the  worUL  [Unallied  to  In-.] 
In-in'-i-ty,  92,  105 :  #.  Emptiness,  vanity. 


ft9>  For  words  not  found  under  I  v*,  seek  under  E»% 

lu'-a-nii^'ion,  (-niah'-uu,  89)  «.  Emptiaeaof  body, 
want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of  the  amnaU 

7b  INANIMATE,  in4Ui'4-iiiiu,  105 :  t. «.  To 
put  life  into,  to  animate.  [Donne.] 
n-an'-i-ma^-/ion,  89 :  «.  Animatkm.  [Donis.] 
NoAiA/-ilATK,  105:1a.  Not  animated;  (thisislhs 

n-an'-7-ma-tkd,       (other  sense  of  the  prefix ;  ses 
In- :)  without  life ;  without  sprightlinass. 
NANITION,  INANITY.— See  under  Inaas; 

N APPETENCY,  tn-Sp'-pi-ten-c^  105:  t. 
Want  of  desire,  particularly  for  food:  Inap'p^tna  \t 
the  same. 

NAPPUCABLE,   in-Sp'-pl*-ca-bI,  101:  a. 
Not  applicable,  that  cannot  be  applied. 
n-ap'-pli-€a-bU^->-ty,  84, 105 :  «.  The  qiahtjof 
not  being  applieatde. 

N-iP -PL/-CA"-r/ON,  89 :  «.  Want  of  applicatioa. 
want  of  attention  or  assiduity ;  indolence,  negliiscace. 

N APPOSITE,  in-«p'-pA-zTt,  151, 105:  «.  M 
appokite,  not  fit  or  suitable. 

N  APPRECIABLE,  In'-Jp-prc*-sbi-a-bl,  101 : 

a.  Not  to  be  appreciated,  inestimable.  , 

N  APPREIIEN  SI  B  LE,  Tn'.ap-pr^.hln''<c-b|, 

105, 101 :  a.  Not  to  be  heard  or  understood. 
n'-ap-pre-hen".MVC,  (-civ,  152,  105:)  a,  N<* 

hearing  or  understanding,  not  noticing,  icgwdlsis. 

NAPPROACIIABLE,    Tn'-«p-pi04teh''.a-W, 

101 :  a.  Not  to  be  approached. 
NAPPROPRIATE,  Ta'-ap-pro»-prWu,  105: 

a.  Not  appropriate,  unsuited. 

NAPTITUDE,  in-Sp't^tide,  105 :  *.  W«itof 

aptitude,  unfitness. 
NAQUATE,  in-a'-kwAti,  188:  a.  Embodied  is 

water.    [Craomer.]    Hence,  In'aqfU^tion,    Cosapin 

Impanato. 

N ARABLE,  in-&r'-d-bl,  101 :  a.  Notsidik. 
To  lNARCH=in-artch',  v.  a.  To  gmft  by  *^ 

proaeh,  that  is,  to  graft  by  uniting  a  seioa  to  a  lAork 

without  separating  It  fk'om  ita  parent  tree. 

NARTICULATE=in'-ar.tTck''.&-lAte,  «.  Not 

uttered  with  articuiatioo,  or  junctlun  of  the  orgau  d 

speech. 

D^r-tic"-u-late-ly,  ad.  Indistinctly. 
D'*ar-ti(/'-u-lat«-nes8,  «.  InarUculaUoo. 
n'-ar-tic'-u-la''-/ion,    89:    #.    indisUactDcn  d 

sounds  in  speaking. 
N ARTIFICIAL,   ln.ar'-tA-nth''-*al,   147:  a. 

Not  done  by  art,  simple,  artless. 
n-ar-ti-flc"-t«l-U,  ad.  Without  art 
NATTENTIVE,  ln'-at-tcn".|Iv,  105:  a.  Not 

fixing  the  mind,  heedless,  careless. 
n'-at-ten"-tive-ly,  ad.  Heedlessly. 
o'-at-teD''^-/»on,  89  :  «.  Want  of  attention,  De{i«ct 

NAUDIBLE,  Tn-l«'-d^-bl,  123,  105,  101  :•• 
Not  audible,  not  to  be  heard ;  void  of  sound. 
In*au'-d<-bljr,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  besri 

To  INAUGURATE=Iii-iM.'.gA-rlK,  123:  ».«• 
To  introduce  into  an  office  with  certain  ceremouA** 
expression  borrowed  from  the  old  Romans,  sbo  «■* 
ployed  the  solemn  rites  of  augury  when  t^2[^^^ 
meoced  an  im|)ortant  undertaking ;  to  begin  viu  fan 
omens ;  to  begin. 

lo-au'-gu-rate,  a.  Invested  with  office. 

ln-au"-gu-ra'-tor-y,  a.  Inaugural. 

Iii-au'-KU-ra"-/toD,  89 :  t,  InveetUure  by  sol«»» 
rites. 

iD-au'-gu-ral,  a.  Pertaining  to  inauguralioa. 

INAURATION,  Tn'-t^-rr-aliun,  89:  t.  T^ 


act  or  process  of  gilding.  ^  ^  ,^ 

INAUSPICIOUS,  ln'4>a-spT.h''-'uf,  147, 120= 
a.  Ill-omened,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 
TIm  BcbMaM  entir«,  aad  tbt  priaciplM  to  which  tlM  Domhvn  rsler.  precsd*  Um  Dktioaary. 

rowe/i:  giU'-wA^:  chip'-man:  pd-pf:  li«:  gd6d :  j*GZ^  i.  r,>rip,  55 :  •,  c,  v  *c,  atvtt,  !'*• 
«9o 
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iD'-ao-tpic'-MMis-Ijrf  ad.  With  ill  omeot. 
lo'-aa'sptc^-toiM-Dess,  *.  UnfarounbleiieM. 
Io-au'-spi-cate»  a.  Ill-omened.  [Sir  O.  Back.] 
lNBDNG«Ia'-b^-iog,f.  Inherence.  [Watts] 
lNBORN^Yo'-b2ttrti,38:  a.  Innate. 
INBREATHED,  V-br*oflld,  114:  a.  Inspired. 
n  INBREED^lu'-breed,  v.  a.  To  produce, 
lo'-bred,  81 :  a.  Bred  within,  natnraL 
INCA,  ing'-k<J.  158  :  #.  A  Peruvian  king, 
fo  lNCAGEslQ-cag<^,  v,  a.  To  con&ne  as  in  a  cage. 
lihcage^-meDty  s.  Confinement  [Shelton.] 

INCALCULABLE,  Tn-dH'cA-ia-bl,    101:    a, 

TlaU  esoDot  be  calculated,  beyond  calculation. 
liKll'-cu-la-bljf,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  calculated. 

INCALESCENCE,  in'^-l^s^-ceoa,  «.  State  of 
snwiog  vann,  incipient  heat;  Imeatt/eemqf  is  the 
tuae. 

ISCAMERATION,  Tn-dtm'gr-a'UhuD,  89  :  #. 
Hwtctof  pJMingin  a  chamber  or  office;  appropri- 
ately, the  act  of  placiug  under  the  dominion  of  the 
me,  Uods,  revenues  or  other  rights. 

l!iCANDESCENT==1n'-can-cre»"-c5nt,a.  White 
or  ^io;  vith  heat 

b'-caiH]«^-ceDce,  «.  A  white  heat 

INCANTATION,  Tii'.cin-ta"-«huii,  89:  «.  A 
■sfka)  dunning  by  songs }  enchantment 

in-cao'-ta-tor-jr,  a.  Dealing  by  enchantment 

rolNCANTON,To-dtn'-t5n,  18:  v.  a.  To  unite 
iaio  a  canton  or  separate  coromnuity. 

INCAPABLE,  Tn-ca'-pd-bl,  101  :  a.  Wanting 
Mom  to  hold  or  contain ;  hence,  wanting  mental  power 
toc(»prehend;  unable,  unequal  to  anv  thing;  dis- 
HoUed  by  law ;  disqualified  by  disposition. 

liKs'-pe-ble-Den,  «.   Incapability. 

la-ca'-po-btl^-Hty,  84,  105:  «.  Natural  Inabi- 
lity; legal  disquahftcatiun. 

w'-C4-PA''-cior»,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Not  capacious ; 
lot  large  or  spaeioos. 

lB'-«s>pa"-<»n£s-nes8y  t.  Narrowness. 

U'-os-pac^.i-ty,  (.pW4-t€^,92, 105)  #.  Want  of 

e^scUy:  want  (tf  intellectual  power. 
T9  Ja'-ca-pac''-»-tatc,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  capacity ; 

todinbie  naturally  or  Icnlly. 
I«'<a-pac'-i-ta''-/ion,    89 :  #.    Want  of  capacity ; 
Jiiqoaliicsition. 

7<»  lNCARCERATE«in.car'-c«r-At«,  v.  a.   To 

^  in  t  dungeon;  to  imprison. 

liKW'-cer-ate,  a.  Imprisoned. 

lo  Mf'<er-a''-/fon,  89 :  t.  Imprisonment 

r«  INCARN«In-carn',  33:    v.  a.  and  it.  To 

totrt  with  flesh : — a*«.  To  breed  flesh. 
"^Mtf-Kj-oniB,    105:    a.     Flesh    or    carnation 

«J0M«d.red-  [Lorelace,  IWO.] 
io  b-car'-Da-diDe,  v.  o.  To  dye  red.  [Shaka.] 
7«  Ir^ab'.nats,  v.  a.  To  ckithe  with  flesh. 
JB^f'-Date,  a.  Embodied  in  flesh. 
w-etr-nt^Vron,  89 : «.  The  act  of  taking  the  human 

I'^y sad  the  nature  of  man;  in  surgery,  the  process 

^  ImsK^,  and  Ailing  with  new  flesh ;  some  authors 

MT«  «fc4  it  for  the  name  of  the  colour  carnation. 
ffl-car'-Do-tive,  a.  and  ».  Oeneratiug  flesh  : — #.  A 

■•^iciae  that  generates  flesh. 
"  lNCASE«In-kict',  152:  r.a.  To  enclose,  to 
,  "!WjJotiirToimd  with  something  solid. 
l^CASTELLATED==In-ciji'^-t«l-li'.t«d,a.  En- 
, '^•dss  in  «  castle. 
INCATENATION,  yii-dlf4-na"-«hun,  89:    t. 

J*t  set  of  ttakiog  together. 

INCAUTIOUS,  ln-ciii^-«h'us,  123. 147:  a.  Not 

•«**«».  nnwary,  heedless,  negligent. 
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In-cau'-tioiiS'Ijr,  ad.  Unwarily,  heedlessly. 

In-cau'-/ioii9<ne8s,  #.  Want  of  caution. 

lNCAVATED=ln^-a3-va'-t«d,  a.  Made  hollow; 
bent  round  or  in;  Esea/oaUd.yrith  the  same  general 
imiKart.  is  mostly  applied  to  larger  operations :— hence 
Jn*ea»af'tion. 

To  INCENDsYn-cSod^  v,a.  To  faiflame.  [Obs.] 

In-cend'-iar-y,  (in-cSnd'-ydr-i^  146, 105)  #.  and 
a.  One  who  sets  Are  to  a  building  or  stores  for  malice 
or  robbery;  one  who  inflames  faction  or  promoles 
quarrels : — adj.  Pertaining  to  the  wilfUl  and  malicious 
bur^g  of  buildings  or  stores ;  inflammatory ;  ex- 
citing:  Bacon  uses  lucendfwu  for  the  adjective,  but 
he  is  not  followed. 

To  In-cemsk',  153:  v,  a.  To  enkindle  or  inflame 
with  anger;  to  provoke,  to  exasperate. 

Ill-ceDse'-meDt)  #.  Heat,  anger,  fury. 

In-cen'-sor,  #.  A  kindler,  an  iuflamer. 

In-ceo'-sive,  a.  Tending  to  inflame  or  excite. 

In-cen'-Jion,  (-shun,  147)  #.  Act  of  kindling. 
[Bacon.^ 

In-ceil'-tive,  (-fiv,  105)  a.  Inciting,  encouraging, 
followed  by  to;—*.  That  which  kindles,  provokes,  or 
excites. 

In'-censb,  83 :  f.  a  thing  burnt,  applied  excbwivcly 
to  perfUmes  exhaled  by  fire  in  worship. 

To  In'-ceuse,  82  :  ».  a.  To  perftime  with  incense. 

lo'-ceu-sory,  129,  18,  105  :  #.  The  vessel  in  which 
incense  is  burnt  and  offered. 

INCEPTION,  m-c5p'-*hun,  89:  #.  Beginning. 

lo-cep'-tive,  105  :  a.  Noting  beginning. 

In-cep'-tor,  38 :  «.  A  beginner ;  a  person  admitted 
to  an  academical  degree  not  completed. 

INCERATIVE,  In-cert'-a-ltv,  43,  105:  a. 
Cleaving  to,  like  wax:  In'-anTtion,  the  act  of  cover- 
ing with  wax.  ,     , 

INCERTITUDE,  tn-cer'-ti-t&dt,  105 :  #.  Un- 
certainty:  in  old  writers,  /scw^ms,  Incertamltj  and 
Incertatnty  are  found  instead  of  Uncertain,  &e. 

INCESSANT=sIn-db'-»ant,a.  Unceasing. 

In-ces'-saDt-Iy,  ad.  Continually. 

lO'CCs'-flan-Cy,  t.  Unceasingness. 

In-ce»'-8a-bk,  a.  Incessant  [Obs.] 

lNCEST=tn'-C&t,  #.  Originally,  any  forbidden 
union  of  the  sexes;  at  present  criminal  conjunction  of 
the  sexes  within  depees  prohibited. 

in^cesf-iu-omj  (-ta-u«,  120:  colloq.  -ch'oo-us, 
U7)  a.  Guilty  of  incest  or  impious  cohabitation. 

In-ces'-ZVoOifS-ly,  ad.  In  an  incestuous  manner. 

lo-cet'-ZM-otis-ness,  «.  State  of  incest  [Bp.  Hall.] 

lNCH=Iotch,  f.  The  twelfth  part  of  a  foot;  any 
small  quantity ;  a  nice  point  of  time. 

To  Inch,  V.  a,  and  «.  To  drive  by  inches ;  [Dryden ;] 
to  deal  out  as  by  inches:— am.  [Dryden]  to  advance 
or  retire  as  by  inches. 

Inched,  (Intcht,  114,  143)  a.  Containing  inches. 

Inch'-meal,  #.  A  piece  an  inch  long ;  Bif  inchmeal^ 
by  degrees.  ,     , 

INCHASTITY,  tn-chii'-ti-tl^j,  92, 105 :  #.  Want 
of  chastity;  loss  of  chastity. 

INCHIPIN,  in'-ch^-pln,  t.  Some  of  the  inside  of 
a  deer.  ,  , 

To  INCHOATE,  tng'^iti,  158,  161 :  ©.  a.  To 
begin,  to  commence. 

In'-eAo-ate,  a.  Begun,  entered  upon. 

In^-cAo-ateMy,  ad.  In  an  incipient  degree. 

In"-cAo-a'-tive,  105:  a.  Inceptive. 

h/'cAo-a^-Zion,  89:  «.  Act  of  beginning. 
To  INCIDE.— To  incise,  which  see. 

INCIDENCE.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

INCIDENT,  In'-c^-dSnt,  a.  and  «.    UteraUy, 

Tb«  Mgn  =  Is  OMd  allsr  modn  of  ipcUiaf  that  bavt  no  irregularity  of  Mtood. 

MS  roTab-uO|  i«  r.  mittion,  165:  Tizh-un,  i,  f*  vitioHf  165 :  {^to>  166 :  ^<Su,  166« 
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fklling  <m  or  upon,  catoftl,  fortoitoua ;  happenini;  in 
the  train  of  somethinK  else;  happening, apt  to  happen : 
— f.  Something  happening  beside  the  main  design, 
eaionltf* 
Ill'-C»-deDt-ljr>  a/.  Incidentally.  [Bacon.] 
In'-ci-den'^-tal,  a.    Casual ;  not  intended ;  not  ne. 
cessary  to  the  chief  purpose ;  occasional.    Pope  in 
one  place  uses  it  substan lively. 
In'-c»-deo''-taMy,  ad,  lu  an  incidental  manner. 
In'-ci-dsncb,  105  :1  «.  Accident,  casualty  ;  [Shaks.] 
iM'-cz-OKN-CFy         I  the  manner,  or  the  direction, 
in  which  one  bodv  falls  on  or  strikes  another:  Angle 
of  irnddenee  is  tnat  made  by  the  line  of  incidence 
and  the  plane  struck,  or  by  the  line  of  incidence  and 
a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  struck. 

To  INCINERATE=Tn-clfn'-»r-lk,  129:  v.  a. 
To  bum  to  ashes :  hence.  Jneiu'enTtion* 

INCIPIENT,  In-clp'-i-gnt,  105, 146:  a.   Com- 

mencing,  beginning, 
lu-cip'-ien-cyf  (-ySn-c^)  «.  Commencement. 

INClRCUMSCRlPTIBLE,!ii'.9er.cum-«srfp". 
tl'b),  105,  101 :  o.  Not  to  be  bound  or  confined. 

INClRCUMSPECnON,  Tn'-ser-cum-sp^ck". 
shun,  89  :  t.  Want  of  circumspection,  heedlesmass. 

To  INCISE, In-cizt',  137:  v.  a.  To  cut  in;  to 
engrare,  to  carve :  To  Jneidf  is  the  same  word  nearer 
to  the  original  Latin  theme,  but  the  latter  is  applied 
exclusively  to  the  cutting  or  separating  of  phlegm  and 
such  like  substances  by  the  operation  of  some  drug. 

Io>ct«ed',  (-cized,  114)  a.  Cut;  made  by  cutting. 

lD-ci'-8ive,  (-dfv,  lb2,  105)  a.  Haring  the  quality 
of  cutting  or  dividing. 

ln-ci'-«or,  38 :  # .  A  fore-tooth,  a  cutter. 

In-ci'-sor-y,  129 :  a.  Haring  the  quality  of  cutting. 

Ih-cis'-ion,  (In-dih'-un,  90,  95)  #.  A  cutting  ;  a 
cut  or  gash ;  formerly,  an  abstersion  of  humors. 

In-cis'-iire,  (-c3fzh'-'oor)  #.  A  cut,  an  aperture. 

7b  INClTE^Yn-cTu',  v,  a.  To  sUr  up ;  to  push 
forward  in  a  purpose,  to  animate,  to  spur,  to  uige  on. 

Iu-cV'Ut,  36  :  «.  He  or  that  which  incites. 

In-cite'-inent, «.  Motive,  incentive,  impulse. 

lD-ci'*taDty  ff.  Something  to  stimulate.  [Darwin.] 

In'-ct-ta''-/tbn,  105,  89:  #.  Incitement. 

INCIVILITY, tn'.cl-vn"4-att,  84,  105 :  t.  Want 
of  civility,  rudeness;  act  of  rudeness;  the  relations 
Jndv'il  and  IncwfiUy  are  displaced  by  the  modem 
forms  Undmt,  UneUmljf, 

iN-civ'-ifiM,  158 :  s.  Want  of  patriotism.^See  City 
and  its  relations. 

To  INCLASP»Io-cllbi/,«.a.  To  clasp. 

lNCLAVATED«tn".cia-vl-t«d,  a.     Fixed  or 

locked  in ;  set ;  tut  fixed :  related  to  Claviary,  &a 
INCLEMENT«Tn.cl8m'-^Dt,  a.    Without  de- 

mency.  unpitying;  hence,  rough,  stormy,  boisterous. 
In-clem'-en-Cjf,  t.  UnmerciAilness  ;  roughness. 
To  INCLlN&BTn-cline',  v,  n,  and  a.  To  leas,  to 

tend  towards  any  part ;   hence,  to  lean  in  a  moral 

sense,  to  be  disposed  to  any  thing: — act.  To  bend,  to 

incarvate;  to  give  a  tendency  to,  to  turn  tlie  desire 

towards. 
ln«cU'-ner,  36 :  t.  An  inclined  dial, 
lo-clt'-na-bltf,  a.   Tending;  having  a  propenikm; 

willing,  favourably  disposed. 
In-cli'- na-tor-|r»   129,   18,  105:   a.    Having  the 

quality  of  inclining  to  something. 
In-cli'-no-tori-ly,  ad.  Obliquely. 
iN'-CLZ-NA^-TfON,  89:    #.    A   leaning;    tendency 

towards  a  point:  Spenser  uses  it  for  the  act  of  bowing; 

the  tendency  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  fast  or 
the  stooping  or  decanting  of  a  vessel  to 
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reprd ;  and  Shakapoara  nses  it  fat  disparity  of 
mind  generally. 

7b  INCLlPsUi-clii/,  V,  0.  To  grun.  tseadoM. 

[ShaksJ 
To  INCLOISTER-toHjloii'-tfr,  29,  36:  f.<. 

To  shut  up  or  inunnre  in  a  cloister. 
To  INCLOUD^Tn-clowd',  «.  «.  Tb  dstken. 
To  INCLUDE,  iD^riSSd',  109:  t^.  a.  Tocoifae 

within,  to  enclose ;  to  comprise,  to  comprelieod. 
lo-clu'-sive,  (-ctv,  152,  105)  a.    EodoifDg;  eon- 

prehended  in  the  calculation  or  statement 
In-cltt'-sive-Iy,  ad.  So  as  to  indade  the  Isstorfnt 

particular,  on^th  particulars  bounding  tbt  MiiM. 
iN-CLu'-sjoif,  (•clw-£hiin,90)  t.  Act  ofindaliig. 

INCO  AGULAB  LE,  W-c^^-A-lJ-bl,  101 :  a. 

Incapable  of  concretion. 
INCOEXISTENCE,  tn'-cA^ni"-«ito,  IM : 

f.  Quality  of  not  existing  together.  [Locke] 
INCOG.— See  Incognito. 
mCOGITANCY,  \n-c5d''-gi-t^ti'^105.i. 

Want  of  thought, 
In-co/-t-tant,  a.  Tboogfatless,  inconsiderate. 
In-cc^-f-tant-ljr,  ad.  Without  oonsideratioo. 
In-cf^'i'ta-YAe,  101 :  a.  Unthougbt  ot 
In-co^-»-ta-tive,  a.  Wanting  the  power  of  tkMgte. 

INCOGNITO,  In-cog'-ni-tA,  105:  ad.  Cn. 
known,  in  private:  in  the  ecdloquial  style  it  is  con- 
tracted to  iN-CMv'. 

INCOHERENT-tn'-ci-here^-Jfnt,    43:   c 

Wanting  coheston,  loose ;  hence,  not  soitsUe  to,  sot 

•freeing ;   inconsistent,  inconsequential,  hsTisg  do 

dependence  of  parts,  irratiooaL 
In'-co-he^-rent-Iy,  ad*  In  an  incoherent  maBser. 
lD'-co-he''-reDce,  W-co-he^-ren-qr,  «.  w«»t  of 

cohesion)  wantof  coanectioni  want  of  latiooal eos> 

nection. 
INCOLUMITY,  iii'-c4-1W-ml-tHl09,105: 

*.  Safety,  security.  [Howell.  1630.] 
INCOMBlNING^tn'-com-bF-niDj?,  «.    Not 

combining.  dUFering,  disagreeing.  [Milton.] 
INCOMBUSTIBLE,  iD'-com-bu."-t^bI,  103, 

101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  consumed  by  fire. 
In'-cora-bug'-ti-bil'i'-f-ty,  84,  105:  ».  QwKtj  o* 

being  incombustible :   ln^ambu^tibletm  is  tbe  hbc 
INCOME,  In'-cum,  107:  ».  Generally. Hut  wl«ici« 

comes  in :   it  was  much  applied  about  Cronvdri 

time  to  influxes  of  a  spiritnu  nature}  apprapnftt^' 

revenue;  produce  of  any  thing. 
In'-com-ing,  a.  Comhng  in.  [Borke.] 

INCOMMENSURATE«lB'-cmn-iD«D'^rib> 

147 :  a.  Not  admitting  one  common  messore. 
lD'-coin-men''-«if-ra-bltf,  147,  98, 101 :  «.  SeA 

that  the  proportion  of  one  to  the  oUmt  csbm*  b« 

measured. 
Iii'-K:oin-inen'-«if-ra-biP-i-1y,  84:  i,TknMd 

being  incommensurable. 

INCOMMlSaBLE,  W-i^m-mi^'d^f  ^^' 

101:  a.  That  cannot  be  oommlxed. 
In'-com-inur''-/tfre,  (-micki^-t&re,  147) «.  t*e 

state  of  being  unmixed. 
To  INCOMMODE,  In'com-inode'',  ».  ••  I' 

five  inconvenience  to;  to  molest  or  disqmrt'-^ 
acoei'siodafe,  formerly  also  in  good  use,  b  i»v  »- 

dom  employed. 
In'-com-mode^-meot, «.  Inconvenience, 
e:^  Neither  this  word  nor  /soosi'eMds^tiM  sn  Boe  io 

eeneral  use. 
ln^-com-mo"-di-oi«,  146,120:  a.  Iwscnvto^ 
In'-a>in-roo''-df-ow»>ljf,  ad.   So  ss  to  giw  to*"*- 

venience. 
In'-coin-mo'''di-ofii»-Dess, «.  IneonvenieiM*< 


west ;  the  stooping  or  decanting  of  a  vessel  to  pour 

off  firom  a  sediment:  these  are  literal  senses;  hence,     -".  ,  ~'.  '  "      ''  r/^^i 

propension  of  mind,  incipient  desire,  love,  affection,     ln'-Com-mod"-i-^,  #.  IneommodkHMMis.  lu»J 

Tb*  wbemet  entire,  and  the  prhioiplw  to  wbidi  the  oamben  rsfiir,  prsesds  tbt  DictiMwry. 
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IN-C 

tT*  for  vordi  not  found  nnder  Iir-,  sadi  under  Ek«. 

INCOMMUNICABLE,  in'-com-mu".n^-ca-bl, 

106.  101:  a.  That  eannot  be  communicated  or  im- 

l«rted. 
lB'-coiD-fDii''-ii^c<i-bly,  ad.  In  n  mann«r  not  lo  be 

tn|iar1rd  or  communicated. 
Iii'-com-mu'-Di-a>-bil"-t-^,  84 :  «•    The  qnality 

of  not  brioff  communicable. 
lQ'<»Ri-inu  -ni-<ui'-tiDg,a.  Having  no  intercourse. 
Io'-oom-mu''-o^-ca'-tive,  105  :  a.    Not  communi- 

ealiTe.  not  free  or  apt  to  impart. 

INCOMMUTABLE,  !n'-com-inu"-ta-bl,  103: 

c  Net  to  be  czchanaed  or  commuted. 
IV-cem-roo'-to-bil'-Hty,  84:   «.   The  quality  of 

brisf  iocommutable. 
INC0MPACTED«tn'-c5in-pSck''.t«d,  a.    Not 

joiBRLnoteobering:  Jaoom/Nicri*  the  same. 

INCOMPARABLE,  Tn-com'-pa-ra-bl,  86, 101  : 

•.  EzccUeat  above  cumpnre. 
lO'COm'-pa-ra-bljf,  ad.  Beyond  comparison. 

INCOM  PASSION  ATE,  Tn'-com-p«8h"-un  4t«, 

117:  c  Void  of  pity,  void  of  tenderness. 
b'-c9in-pa«''-ftoii-ale->ly,  ad.  Without  pity, 
lo'-com^pas'^-etoii^ate-ness, «.  Want  of  tenderness : 

Itmmfos/hn  occurs  in  old  authors. 
INCOMPATIBLE,    W-c6m.p«t^-l-bl,    105, 

101:  a.  Inconsistent,  that  cannot  snbsbt  or  be  pos- 

Hssrdwith  something  else:  it  b  followed  by  mth; 

1(91  flrrqaently  by  to. 
Iii'-roin-pat''-i-bljr,  ad.  Inconsistently. 
W-C0m-pat'-t-bil^'i«t3r,84, 105  :  <.  Inconsistency; 

^(SMreetoent. 
lNCOMPETENT=*Tn^m'-p^-t«Dt,  a.    (This 

stifd  is  an  etyroolofpcal  relation  of  the  foregoing.) 

Not  tuilable,  not  adequate,  not  proportionate ;  legally 

uutMe. 
liKom'^pe-tent-ly,  ad^  Insufficiently, 
lo-com'-pe-tence,  ln-com'-pe-ten-cy,#.  Inability^ 

vtat  of  adequate  ability  or  qualitication. 
INCOM PLETE=Tn'-com-pleU^  a.    Not  com. 

pirte.  not  perfect,  not  finished. 
la''Csm-plete''-ly,  ad.  Imperfectly. 
Jn'-ConHplete^-ness,  «.    An  unfinished  state :  M- 

etmfl^tkn  is  common,  but  unauthorized. 
INCOMPLEX,in'-c5m-pl8ck»",154:  a.  Com- 

pBeated,  the  prefix  being  intensive;  such  is  the  sense 

10  vhich  Barrow  quotes  it :  but  it  seems  naturally  to 

nrtn,  aof  complicated :  See  In% 
lNCOMPL!ANT«TD'-com-pli"-^fnt,     a.     Un- 

virlding  to  request ;  not  disposed  to  comply. 
lBr-c»m-pli"-ance,  #.  Defect  of  compliance. 
INCOMPOSED,   Tn'-com-poitd",  a.    Discom. 

fOKd.  disordered.  [Milton.  Thomson.] 
lNTOMPOSITE,In'-c6m-p6i"-it,  151,  105:  a. 

Not  coBBposiie,  uncomponndiM,  simple. 
INCOM  POSSIBLE,   in'-<»m-p68"-8l-bl,  105, 

tOl:  a.  Not  possible  together:  hence.  ItiTcompoM'ti' 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  Ifn'-com-pr^hen"- 
i^bi,  105,  101 :  a.  Tlut  eannot  be  understood  ; 
iacooeeivable. 

Io'«coiii>pre-hen'''-s>-b1y,  ad.  Inconceivably. 

W<om-pre'heii''-st-ble-nes8,  «.  Tlie  quality  or 
•Utt  of  lieing  incomprehensible  :  Jn*comprehe»'n- 
^rUy  has  the  same  meaning. 

y<fm'rMrUkn'*.tiv%,  (-cTv,  152,  105)  a.  Not 
taking  in  or  including  what  is  meant :  this  is  the 
Htoral  sense,  which  in  the  preceding  wonls  is  applied 


IN-C 

9;^  For  words  not  fonnd  under  l»;  seek  under  Eir- 


ApinitiTely 
lo'-com-pre-hcn' 


-  ^ j*-iion,(-«hun,  147)  ».  Not  able 

toukein  what  is  iu  be  included;  not  able  to  under- 
ttaad. 

INCOMPRESSI BLE,       tD'-c5m-pr?8"-8^bl, 


103, 101 :  a.  Not  to  be  compressed  or  reduced  to  a 

smaller  compass. 
In'-com-pr§s'-8i-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  Incapacity 

to  be  squeezed  into  less  room. 
INCONCEALABLE,  In'-con-ceal''-^  bl,  101: 

a.  Not  conceal.ible,  not  to  be  hid. 
INCONCEIVABLE,  Tn'-con-ceevM-bl,   101: 

a.  That  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  incom* 

prehensible. 
In'-con-ceiv"-a-b]y,  ad.  Beyond  comprehension. 
In'-con-ceiv'^-a-ble-ness,  t.   The  quality  of  being 

inconceivable. 
In -coN-CEP^-Tl-BLIE,    105 :     a.      Inconceivable. 

INCONCINNITY,  fn'-con^n''-i-t^>y  105:  #• 
Unsuitableness  :  want  of  proportion. 

INCONCLUDENT,  in^-con-cl'o5"-d«nt,  109: 
a.  Not  inftnting  a  conclusion  or  consequence. 

ln'-con-cIii"-ding,  a.  Exhibiting  no  strong  proof. 

In'-con-cli/'-sive,  (-dv,  152,  105)  a.  Not  pro- 
ducing a  conclusion,  not  settling  a  disputed  point. 

In'-C0D-clK"-8t ve-ly,  ad.  In  an  inconclusive  manner. 

In'-Con-clM"  gave-liess,  #.  Want  of  rational  cogency. 

INCONCOCTED»Tn'-c5n-c5ck"-t«d,  a.  Not 
fully  digested,  immature:  Ivfooneod'*  is  the  older 
word. 

In'-€on-COC^-/ion,  89  :  s.  State  of  being  indigested. 

INCONCURRING^In'-con-cur^'-riDg,  a.  Not 
concurring,  not  agreeing-  •  «    t  ,,      ,«, 

INCONCUSSIBLE,  In'-con-cuB^-ni-bl,  105, 
101 :  a.  Incapable  of  being  shaken. 

INCONDENSIBLE,  In'-con-d«n''-8l-b1,  105, 
101 :  a.  Not  capable  of  being  condensed  {  not  to  be 
converted  from  a  state  of  vapour  to  a  fluid :  hence, 
Jn'conde%*vhH''ity. 

INCONDITE,  in-c6n'-dTt,  105:  a.  Not  con- 
structed with  art,  irresular.  rude,  unpolished. 

INCONDITIONATE,  in'-c5n-di8h''-un-ite,  a. 
Not  restrained  by  conditions,  not  limited. 

dT-  The  related  words  Inconditionat,  &c,  now  take  the 
prefix  Utt:  , 

lNCONFORMABLE,m'<on-for''-ina-bl,  101 : 

a.  Not  complying  with  established  rules. 

In-COD-for''-nii-ty,  105:  «.  Non-compliance ;  non- 
conformity, or  refusal  to  join  in  the  established  religion. 

INCONFUSED,  in'-con-fuwd",  151,  114:  a. 
Not  confused,  distinct:  hence,  ln'eonft^*ion.  [Bacon.] 

INCONGENIAU  Tn'-c6n-g&"-n4-al,  105:  a. 
Not  congenial :  hence,  I/t'cong^niarity. 

INCONGRUENT,     lo-cong'-groo-^nt,    138, 

109:  a.  Unsuiuble,  inconsistent 
In-con'-grw-ence,  #.  Want  of  adaptation. 
Ill'COii'-gru-otfS,  120  :  a.  Unsuitable,  not  fitting. 
ln-co»'-gr«-oi«-ly,  ad.  Unsuitably. 
1N'-C0N-GR17"-I-Tr.  84  :  «.    Uusuitableuess  of  one 

thing  to  another;  inconsistency;  want  of  symmetry. 
INCONNECTION,  in'-con-n»ck''-9lmn,  89  :  t. 

Want  of  connection  or  just  relation. 
lN'-coN-NBA'"-mD-i.r,  154:  ad.  Without  connectfon. 

INCONSEQUENT,  Tn-c6n'-»^kw5nt,  76, 145  : 

a.  Not  following  IVom  the  premises. 
In-con'-«e-7i«eD"-/iol,  (-«h*al,  147)  a,  Notleaillng 

to  consequences;  not  of  importance. 
In-COIl'-se-ftfence,  #.    Want  of  just  inference  ;  in- 

conclusiveness. 
INCONSIDERABLE,  Tn'-con-«td"-^r-4-bl,  a. 

Not  Important  enough  for  consideration,  unworthy  of 

notice,  of  little  value. 
In'-cou-sid^-er-a-bly,  ad.  In  a  small  degree. 
In'-con-8id"-er-a-ble-ne8»,  *.  Small  importance. 
1n'-con-sid"-rr-atk,  a.  Not  exercising  considers. 

tion,  thoughtless,  inattentive,  inadvertent. 


Tlie  sign  =t*  iMRl  •n*r  mode*  of  tpeWag  that  Iwts  ao  im«nl«Hlr  of  •ouad. 

Cmmmnit:  mtsh-uii,f.  e.  miuion,  165 1  vish-uoi  i.  e.  wfiVih  165  :  tl&D,  166 :  tti5n,  106, 
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t^  For  words  not  fuuod  under  Ik-,  seek  under  Ey-. 

In'-Con-aid^-er-ate-ly.  ad,  Ilecdletsly,  cnrclessly. 

In'-con-8id"-er-ate-ne»s,  #.  Wnut  of  Uiuugbt : 
Some  modern  authors  use  la'ctmsitfcracj/. 

lii'-con-sid'-er-a''-/ion)  8'J :  #.  Want  of  due  con- 
niderntion :  inattention  to  couse<i(ienc<*s. 

INCONSlSTENT=!n'-c5n.si".tent,  a.  Not  con- 
sistent, incompatible,  iunongruotis,  contrary. 

In'-con-si8''-tent-ly>  ad.  With  self- contradiction. 

lii'-con-8i»"-tence,  In'-con-«i»"-ten«cy,  «.  Such 
opposition  that  one  projiusitiua  infers  the  neipition  of 
the  other ;  such  contrariety  tlwt  the  two  cannot  stand 
toi^ether ;  absurdity,  incongruity ;  unsteadiness. 

In'-^on-sis^-tingy  a.  Inconsistent. 

INCONSOLABLE,  !n'^5n-8o'Ma-bl,  101:  a. 
Not  to  be  consoled  or  comforted,  sorrowful  beyond  re- 
lief 

In'-con-so'Ma-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  consoUble. 

INCONSONANT=ln-c6n'-8A-nant,  a.  Not 
agreeing,  discordant,  inconsistent. 

In-coii'-so-nance,  In-con'-so-Dao-cy,  «.  Discord- 
ance, disagreement,  inconsistency. 

INCONSPICUOUS,  In'-con-8ptck"-A-U8, 120  : 
tu  Not  conspicuous,  not  discernible. 

I N  CON STA  NT=ln-c6n'-8tant,  a.  Not  constant ; 
not  firm  in  resolution ;  not  steady  in  aflection;  change- 
able, mutable,  variable. 

In-con -stant-ly,  ad.    In  an  inconstant  manner. 

In-con'-stan^y,  t.  Want  of  constancy ;  instability ; 
want  of  nniformity ;  weakness. 

INCONSUMABLE,  In'-c5n-8u''-ma-bl,  101  : 
a.  Not  capable  of  being  wasted. 

In'-con-sumy'-ti-bU,  (-«um'-t^-b1,  156,  105, 
101)  a.  Not  capable  of  waste ;  not  consumable  by  fire  ; 
inconsumable. 

INCONSUMM  ATE=Tn'-con-8um"-mit<,  a.  Not 
completed,  not  consummated. 

INCONTAMINATE=Tn'-cou-t5m"4-nAte,  a. 
Not  contaminated :  genuine. 

INCONTESTABLE,  tn'-c5n-«s"-ta.bl,  101: 
a.  Not  admitting  dispute.  Incontrovertible. 

ln'-Con-te8"-ta-bly,  ad»  Indisputably. 

INCONTIGUOUS,  Tn'-ccJn-tV-u-UB,  120 : 
Not  touching  each  ottier,  not  joined  together. 

INCONTINENT,  in-c6n'-ti-n«nt,  105:  a.  and 

t.  Literally,  not  restraining,  particularly  as  regards 

appetite,  and  especially  the  sexual  api>etite;  lience, 

lewd,  unchaste:   See  also  lower:— «.   An  unchaste 

persui. 
In-COb'-ti-nent-ly,  ad,  Unchastely. — Soc  also  lower. 
In-con'-tr-nence,  In-con'-ti-tien-cy,  f.  Absence  of 

restraint  upon  ap))cUte,  but  particularly  the  sexual 

appetite;  unchaslity. 
1n-con'-ti-nbnt,  a.    Not  restraining  or  dela>-ing 

one's  self;  as, "  lie  went  incontinent"  [Obs.] 
In-con'-ti-nent-Iv>  od.  At  once,  immediately.  [Obs.] 
INCONTRACTED=in'-con-tr5ck''-ted,  a.  Not 

contrwcted.  not  shortened. 
INCONTROLLABLE,       tn'-c5n-troU''-a-bl, 

116:  a.  Not  to  be  controlled,  uncontrollable. 
In'-€OD-trol''-la-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  admit  of  con. 

trol.  -  , 

INCONTROV ERTIBLE,  Tn'-con-tnVvei^-t^ 

bl,  105,  101 :  a.    Not  to  bo  controverted,  indis- 

putable. 
In'-con-tro-ver"-ti-bly,  ad.  Indisputably. 

INCONVENIENT,  Tn'-con-ve"-n^nt,  90 :  a. 
Incommodious ;  disadvantageous;  inexpedient. 

In'-con-ve"-ni-ent-ly,  ad.  Incommodiously. 

ln'-c«n-ve"-ni-ence,  In'-con-ve"-ni-en-cy,  *. 
Unfitness;  inexpedience ;  that  which  gi>-es  trouble; 
difllculty. 

To  ln'-con-ve''-ni-ence,  r.  a.  To  incommode. 


0^  For  words  not  found  under  Iir*,  seek  inder  Ev.. 

INCONVERSABLE,  ln'-ccfn-ver"-Ka-bI,f.  Not 
readily  tumitg  or  disposing  the  mind,  incounania- 
tive.  [More.! 

In'-con-vbr''-T/-BLE,  a.  Not  capable  of  bring 
turned  or  transmuted  ;  incapable  of  diange. 

INCONVINCIBLE,  In'-cou-viD'-c^bl,  105, 
101 :  a.  Not  to  be  convinced,  not  capable  ofcoavictioa. 

In'-con-vin^-Ci-bly,  ad*  Without  admittisi  cos- 
diction. 

IN  CON  Y,  iD-co'-ne^,  a.  and  #.  Unconned  or  is- 
learned ;  ironically,  an  aceomplished  person.  [Obs] 

INCORPORAL»In-cor'-p6-Tal,  a.  Not  cm- 
sistlng  of  matter,  incorporeal,  immaterial  [Shiki] 

In-coK-po-ral-ly,  ad,  Incorporeally. 

In-cor'-po-ral"-i-ty,  84, 101 :  «.  Incorponiiv. 

In-COr'-po-rate,  a.  Incorporeal.  CDbiised.>~SN 
another  sense,  lower. 

In'-cor-po"-re>al,  90 :  a.  Not  consisting  of  matter, 
immaterial. 

In'-cor-p</'-re-«l-ly,  ad.  Immaterially. 

ln'-cor-po-re"-i-ty,  (-rc'-4-t^)  105:  i.  Theqw- 

lity  of  not  being  material,  immateriality. 
1n-coh'-po-rate,  a.  Mixed  or  united  m  one  Mj; 

m-orked  into  a  mass  with  sometliing  else,  stsoeiited. 

[Tills  is  the  other  sense  of  the  nreftx :— See  In-.] 
To  In-cor'-po-iate,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  miosk  so  ti 

to  form  into  one  moss;  to  conjoin  insepsnUyi  to 

form  into  a  corporation  or  body  politic :  to  anii«,  to 

associate,  to  embody  :->anr.  To  unite  into  ooeBSss: 

It  is  commonlv  followed  by  with. 
In-cor'-po-ra"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Union  of  many  iasre- 

dients  into  one  mass;  formatton  <tf  a  body  pdilk; 

adoption,  union,  association. 
To  In-corpsb',  189  :  r.  a.  To  incorporate.  [Slttki] 
INCORRECT«in'-c5r-r«ct",a.  Notcorred:  wt 

exact ;  in  old  authors,  not  duly  regulsted,  oot  n> 

strained. 
In'-cor^rect"-ly,  ad.  Inaccurately ;  not  exsdly. 
In'-cor-rect^-ness, «.  Inaccuracy;  want  of  exsctseu. 
ln'-cor-rec"-/ibn,  89 :  »,  Want  of  eurrection. 
lN-COu'-R/-Gf-BLE,  105,  101  :  a.  That  eaaoot  be 

amended  or  corrected,  bad  beyond  hope  vt  cspsbilltr 

of  amendment. 
In-cor'-ri-gi-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  oorrijiiWe. 
In-cor'-ri-gi-ble-nesa,  # .  State  of  being  inooirijiWe. 
In-cor'-ri-«-bil''-i-ty,  84 :  s,  Incorrigibkness. 
INCORRUPT«in'-c6r-rupt",  a.   Not  soJeriai 

corruption ;  not  corrupt  in  a  figurative  sense,  sot  (l^ 

t waved,  honest,  good;    above  the  power  of  bote*: 
VcoRRVi^TEO  has  the  same  meaning. 
In'-cor-ruptf'-new,  «•  Purity  of  manners,  hosesJj. 

integrity. 
In'-cor-rup"-tt.bltf,  105,  101 :  a.  Not  espoUe  of 

corruption,  not  admitting  decay. 
In'-cor-rup'-ti-bil"-i-ty,  84..   105:  j.  lasosefpti- 

bility  of  corruption,  incapacity  of  decay. 
In'-cor-rup"*tive,  105  :  a.  Free  Ihmi  decay. 
In'-cor-rup"-/ion,  89 :  #.  Incapacity  of  oofwptio"- 
To  INCRASSATE^^Tn-crSs'-EAu,  r.  a,  vA  •• 

To  thicken  or  make  thick ;  the  contrary  to  atlenoste: 

— ncu.  To  become  thick. 
In-crae'-sate,  a,  Ineroasated. 
In-cray-sa-tiVe,  105 :  a.  and  t.  That  has  the  qw- 

lity  of  thickening;— I,  That  which  has  inctiwrt 

power. 
ln-cra8-8a''-/ion,  89,  158:  «.  Act  of  thickesisf; 

statt>  of  becomins  thick.  . 

To  INCREASE«Tn^reace',  189:  v.n,m*' 

To  become  greater  in  bulk  or  quantity;  to  becosie 

greater  in  a  figurative  sense  -.—act.  To  make  grester. 
In-crea'-8*r,  36  :  #.  One  who  increases. 
ln-crease'-r«1, 1 1 7 :  o.  Abundant  of  prodooe.  [Sbsks-J 

Th«  MbMim  caUrt,  ao^  tbs  |>ni>ci|>lw  to  wbidi  tb«  oombcn  i^r«  prsesds  tb«  DicUoaarr. 

FowtU:  ^U'-win*'  chip'-man :  p^-pi't  iImb:  g66d:  j'CS,  ••  e./<ir,  55 :  i,gip&cfiirfe|l^^» 
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O  For  votdi  B(H  fimnd  noder  Ik-,  seek  under  Ey-. 

Iif'-CBBASBy  83, 158 :  f.  Angmentation  ;  increment ; 

prodoee;  generation :  itate  of  growing  fulL 
Ix'-CRl'MKMT,  9.  That  which  is  added,  increase. 
Ix-CB£s'-CBNT,  a.  Increasing. 
INCREATE=iii'-crl-it<,  <r.  Increated.   [Ptoet] 
In'^-cre-t'-ted,  a.  Not  created.  [The  prosaic  word.] 

INCREDIBLE,   io-cr^d'4-bl,  105,   101:    a. 

SwpaMing  belief^  not  to  be  credited, 
lo-cred'w-bljr,  ad.  In  a  manner  to  proclnde  belief. 
iD-cred'W-biF'-t-ty,  84,  101 :   t.  The  quality  of 

briof  inavdiUe ;  Inered^ibteaeu  also  occurs. 
Lf-CRKo'-U-LOCis  120:  a.  Hard  of  belief;  refusing 

eicdit. 
lo-cred'Hi-Ws-nesSy «.  Inerednlity. 
In'-cre-du'-lt-ty,  158,  84,  105 :  #.  Quality  of  not 

Micriog ;  indispoaition  to  believe. 

INCREMABLE,  Tn'-cr^ma-bl,  158,  101 :  a. 

Thit  cannot  be  bomL  [Brown.] 
INCREMENT,   INCRESCENT.  — See  under 

To  Increase. 
Tt  INCREPATE^in'-cr^pAtt,  158 :  v.  a.  To 

^ide^  to  rebuke.  [UnusuaL] 
lD'-cre-pa'''/ion,  89  :  #.  A  chiding;  reprehension. 
lNCRUENTAL,tn'-croo-«n"-tai,  158, 109;  a. 

Unbloody,  without  bloodshed.  [Unusual] 
lb  INCRUST=in-cru8t',  v,  a.  To  cover  with  a 

cmt.  or  a  hard  coat ;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of 

tnbstance. 

Ti  Iixrai'-tate,  v,  a.  To  incmst. 
lD''cnit-U''-/u>n,  1 58,  89  .*  $.  A  crust  or  rough  coat 

« tbe  sarCsce  of  a  body ;  scmething  super-induced. 

INCRYSTALLIZABLE,in<ns"-t51-li'-ra-bl, 

101:  0.  That  will  not  crystallite. 

h  INCUR ATE—in'-ci-bltt,  158:  v.  a.  To  sit 
spoo,  at  a  ben  on  eggs,  in  order  to  hatch. 

hf-cat-baf^'tion,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  sitting  on  eggs 
lobstdi  them:  Jn€^lfit*rg^  with  tbe  same  meaning,  is 
oat  of  use. 

In'-cc-BUB,  t.  (pi,  In"cuba8'8e«,  or  In'cabi).  That 
•idch  sits  or  lies  upon  a  person,  the  night-mare,  sup- 
fOMd  by  some  of  the  vulgar,  and  formerly  by  those 
abore  the  vulgar,  to  be  a  fairy  or  demon. 

To  INCULCATE«to-ciil'-dLt«,  v,a,  Uterally,  to 

tiasd  in;  to  impress  by  frequent  aiSmonitions. 
Io''Col-ca''-/ion,  158,89:  «.  Act  of  inculcating. 

INCULPABLE,  tn-cul'-pa-bl,  101:   a.    Cn- 

Uanable,  mot  reprehensible. 
lo^K-po-bly,  ad,  Unblamably. 
Iit-cnl'-po-blr-ness,  s,  Unblamabieness. 
To  I«-cvi.'-PATK,  v,a.  To  bring  into  blame,  as 

•pfostd  to  Exculpate.    This  Is  the  other  sense  of  the 

p»elx:  Sec  In-, 
lo-col'-pa-tor-y,  129, 105  :  a.  Imputing  blame. 
\^'<a\-p9,"-iion,  89  :  $,  Crimination. 
lNCULT=!n-cult',  a.  Uncultivated.  [Thomson.] 
liKiiP-ti-va^-ted,  a.  Not  cultivated. 
lo-cai'-ti.Ta»-/K)n,  89 :  t.  Want  or  neglect  of  cul- 

ttvation:   Inetttmre,  iu  old  writers,   has   the  same 

neaniBs. 

INCU*MBENT=in-cum'-b«nt,a.andi.  ResUng 
*pm,  lying  upon;  resting  upon  or  imposed  as  a 
w>ly:-.f.  He  who  rests  upon,  or  has  present  posses- 
■^  of  an  ecclesiastical  bcneftce. 

liKum'-beD-cy,  f.  The  act  or  sUte  of  lying  upon  ; 

^Qty  incumbent;  the  holding  of  an   ecclesiastical 
WnHte^. 

Tt  lNCUR=Tn-cor',  39 :  r.  a.  yteraUy.  to  run 
ia  or  npon,  and  hence  to  light  npon,  to  become  liable 
^:  io  old  authors,  to  press  or  come  upon  the  senses, 
■iVwsd  by  to  or  tato. 

*»-CtJB^Iloi«,  (-shoo,  147)  f .  A  running  into  or 


ty*  Pot  words  not  found  under  Iir-,  seek  under  EiT'. 

upon,  an  attack;  more  commonly,  a  partial  invasion 
or  inroad. 

INCURABLE,  m-curt'-a-bl,  49.  101:  a.  and 
s.  That  cannot  be  cured,  irremediable  :^f.  An  iucu* 
rable  patient 

iD-cu'-r/i-bly,  105:  ad.  Without  remedy. 

In-Cu'-ro-ble-neM,  f.  State  of  being  incurable. 

ln-cu'-ra-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  Incurablenes«. 

INCURIOUS,  Yn-curt'4.U8,  49,  105,  120 :  a. 

Not  curious,  not  attentive ;  negligent, 
lu-cu'-ri-otfi-ly,  ad.  Without  nice  examination. 
In-cu'-n-OMS-ness,  #.  The  quality  of  being  incuri- 

ons :  Iircu'Kios''iTr  also  occurs  in  old  writers. 
INCURSION.— See  under  To  Incur. 

To  INCURVATE=Tn-cur'-vite,  v.  a.  To  bend. 
In'-cur-va"-/ibn,  89:    #,    Tlio  act  of  bending  or 

making  crooked ;  state  of  being  bent ;  flcxiou  of  the 

body. 

To  In-curve',  v,  a.  To  incnrvate. 
In-CUr^'Vi-ty,  105:  «.  Crookedness;  incnrvation. 

To  INDAGATE==Tn'-d3-eiu,  r.  a.  To  search  as 

bv  beatint;  about.  [UnusuaL] 
In  -do-ga'-tor,  38 :  «.  A  searcher,  an  inquirer. 
In'-da-£a''-t<on,  89  :  «.  Search,  examination. 
To  INDARTsrln-dart',  v.  a.  To  dart  in.  [Shaks.] 

INDEBTED,   in-dSt'-t^d,   157,  143:  part,  a. 

Being  in  debt ;  obliged  by  something  received. 
CD"  To  IproEBT,  if  sucu  a  verb  were  in  use.  would  mean, 

to  put  into  debt,  or  under  obligation. 
In-de6t'-inent,  «.  State  of  being  iu  debt.  [Dp.  Hall.] 
INDECENT=Yn-de'-c«nt,  a.  Unbecoming;  unfit 

to  be  seen  or  heard. 
In-de'-cent-ljf,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  decency. 
Ill-de''-ceii*<^y,  t.  Any  thing  unbecoming,  any  thing 

contrary  to  good  manners. 
In'-db-C(/'-rum,  f .  An  impropriety  of  manners,  an 

indecencv;  indelicacy. 
In'Mle-a/'-rot/s,  120  :  a.  Indecent,  unbecoming. 
In'-de-co"-roK8-ljr,  ad.  Unbecoming. 
lu'-de-CO^'-rous-ness,  t.  Indecency. 

INDECIDUOUS,  tn'-d4-ctd"-i-u8,    120 
Not  liable  to  yearly  fall ;  evergreen. 

INDECIMABLE,  ln-d«88'4-iiia'-bl,  101 

Not  liable  to  be  titbed. 
INDECISIVE,  In'-d^?'-civ,  152,    105 

Not  decisive,  unsettled,  wavering. 
In'-de-ci"-«ive-ly,  ad.  Without  decision. 
1n'-db-cis"-7ow,  (-ctth'-un,  147)  t.  ¥ 

cision,  unfixedness  of  will,  a  wavering. 

INDECLINABLE,  in'-d^-cll"-na-bl,   101 

Not  variable ;  not  variable  by  termination. 
In'-de-cii"-na-bly,  105:  ad.  Without  variation. 

IN  DECOM  POS A  B  LE,  in'-d*-com.p5"-2a-bl, 

151, 101:  a.  Not  capable  of  decomposition. 
In'-de-com-po"-*a-ble-ne88,  f.  Quality  of  being 

indecomposable. 
INDECOROUS,    and    INDECORUM.— See 

under  Indecent 
INDEED=rin-de(d',  ad.    In   feet,    in   truth,    in 

reality :  it  is  often  used  inteijecUonally. 

INDEFATIGABLE,  Tn'-d^fXt"-^ga-bl,  105, 

101 :  0.  Unwearied,  not  tired. 
In'-de-fat^-i*ga-bly,  ad.  Without  weariness. 
In'-de-fat^-t-ga-ble-ness,  *.  Un weariness:  Iti^'de- 

fat^-i-gaf'-tion  may  be  met  with  in  old  authors. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  tn'-d*-fea''-2^bl,  151, 101 : 
A.  Incapable  of  being  defeated:  Indeftiriblt  is  a  leas 
usual  spelling. 

In-de-fea'-tt-bil"-t-ty,  84 :  t.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  indefeasible. 


a. 


a. 


a. 


Want  of  do- 


a. 
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(ty-  For  wwdt  not  toaoA  under  In-,  Mtk  nndtr  Bv>. 

INDEFECTIBLE,  1n'-d4.f»ck''.ti-bl,  105, 101 : 

a.  Not  liable  to  defvct  or  decay. 

In'-de-fe</-ti-bil"-i-ty,  84, 105 :  t.  QuaUtj  of  being 
indefectible. 

In'-de-fH/'-tive,  105 :  a.  Not  defect!? • ;  niflleirat. 

INDEFENSlBLE,iD'Hl^-r«n"-c^bl,  105, 101 : 
a.  That  cannot  be  defended,  maintained,  or  juetiAed. 

In'-de-feo^'-tive,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Harinf  no  defence. 

INDEFlCIENT,ln'-d^fwh''-*«nt,  147:  «.  Not 
deficient,  not  (kiling  >— henee  Jn'defief'itncy. 

INDEFINABLE,  In'-di-fF-nd-bl,  lOJ,  105  i 

«.  Not  to  be  dedned. 
lN.DKv'-/-NrTB,  r-nlt,  105)  81»92 :  «.  Not  limited 

or  defined;  that  has  no  limits  conceivable  by  man. 

lo-def '-t-nite-ly,  105  :  ad.  To  a  degree  indefinite. 

lo-def'-t-Dite-ness,  t.  Sute  of  being  indefinite. 

lo'-de-fin^-i-tude,  81 :  «.  Quantity  appearing  with, 
out  limit  to  human  understanding,  though  yet  finite. 

INDELlBERATE=in'.d4-lib''-«r-iu,  a.  Done 
without  deliberation,  unpremeditated:  Im'detilf'trcUed 
is  the  same. 

INDELIBLE,  tD-d£r4-bI, 92, 105, 101 :  a.  Not 
to  be  blotted  out;  not  to  be  effaced;  less  commonly, 
not  to  be  annulled. 

lo-del'-i-bly,  ad*  So  as  not  (o  be  eflRued. 
lD-del'-i-btl"->-ty,  84 :  «.  QuaUty  of  being  indeUble. 

INDELICATE,   in-d«l'-4-ciu,    92,    101:    a. 

Wanting  delicacy  i  olfensive  to  good  manners. 
In-del'*t-€ate-ljf,  ad.  In  an  indelicate  manner. 
iD-del'-i-ca-cy,  98 :  t.  Want  of  delicacy ;  want  of 

a  nice  sense  of  propriety,  or  of  elegant  decency. 
To  INDEMNIFY,  in-dgm'-ni-ly,  105,  6 :  ».  «. 

To  secure  asalnst  loss  or  penalfy ;  to  save  harmless  or 

maintain  unhurt 
In-dein'-ni-fi-ca"-/ion,  89:  «.  Act  of  indemnity- 

ins  :  security  against  1ms  ;  reimbursement  of  loss. 
lo-dem'-ni-ty,   105:    «.    Security   given    to    « 

harmless;  security  against  punisliment 

INDEMONSTRABLE,  In'-d^-mon^trd-bl, 
101:  a.  That  cannot  be  shown  or  demonstrated;  not 
evident 

7b  lNDENT==iiw)Sntf,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  notch 
so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  teeth;  to  eat  in  and 
out;  to  make  to  wave  or  undulate :— lies.  To  ran  in 
and  out :  see  also  lower. 

In-dent',  82 :  t.    Indentation ;  mark  as  of  a  tooth. 

In'-deii-ia"-/ion,  89:  «.  A  notch;  a  cut  in  the 
margin ;  a  waving  in  and  ont 

To  Im-obnt',  V,  n.  To  cut  in  correspondent  notchM 
the  edges  of  the  parchments  or  papers  containing  an 
agreement,  so  as  to  prove  ihem  counterparts  when 
brought  together ;  hence,  to  make  a  compact,  to  con- 
tract a  bargain. 

In-den'-^ure,  (-tirt,  coUoq,  -ch*oor,  147)  «.  A 
covenant  or  contract :  Jadml'ineii/  is  obsolete. 

To  In-den'-Zafre,  v,a.  and  if.  To  bind  by  indentnres ; 
In  old  writers,  to  indent,  to  wrinkle:— «#«.  [Ueywood, 
1635.1  To  run  in  and  out. 

INDEPENDENTectD'-d^p«D''-d2nt,  a.  and  t. 
Not  dependent;  not  htdding  or  enjoying  oo  the  will  of 
another ;  not  relating  to  anv  thing  else  as  to  a  superior 
cause  or  power: — s.  One  who  in  religions  affairs  nolds 
that  every  congregation  is  a  complete  church  subject 
to  no  superior  autnorlty :  hence,  as  an  adjective,  the 
word  also  means,  relating  to  tiie  Independents 

In'-de-pen"-dent-ly,  od.  Without  depending  on 
others;  without  undue  bias ;  without  conneetioa  with 
other  Uiings. 

In'-de-pen''-deDce,  In'-de-pen"-den-C3r,  i.  State 
of  being  Independent;  freedom  fkom  the  control  of;  or 
reliance  on  otners. 


save 


(M^  For  wvrds  not  ftrand  wider  Iv-,  ledt  qBd«E«> 

INDEPREHENSlBLE,lDsl«p'^^n''^^ 
98. 105. 101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  found  oat 

INDEPRIVABLE»  W.dl.pri''-vd-bl,  101  :s. 

That  cannot  be  takoi  away. 
INDESCRIBABLE,  in^Hl4-«ciF-ba>bl,101:i. 

That  cannot  be  described. 

INDESERT,  in'-dl-sert^,  151 :  t.  WsatofMiC 

INDESlNENT,Tn-d^^4-neDt,  152,  101  :s. 

Not  ceasing,  perpetual,  incessant 
In-det'-i-nent-ly,  ad.    Without  ceasing. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE,  io'-d4-ttrack'4^,l(», 

101:  a.  Not  to  be  destroyed. 
lD'-de-fltruc'-ti-bil"-i-ty,  «.  The  quality  of  nsMI^ 

deoompodtion.  or  of  being  ineanaUe  ef  destraetlM. 

INDETERMINATE,  lo'^l-Cei^-in^Ditt  105, 
a.  Not  determinate;  not  precise;  not  to  be  dsfasi 

In'-de-ter"-mi*nate-ljr,  tuL   Indefinitely. 

in'-de-ter'-mi-oa"-/ion,  89 :  «.  Want  of  deltrai 
nation ;  want  of  fixed  or  stated  direotion. 

In'-de-ter"-mi-na-blr,  a.    That  cannot  be  aitUsd. 

In'-de-ter^-min«d,  (-mind,  114)  a.  UBsstdel 

INDEVOTED,  in'-d^-vo^-Od,  a.  Not  attscM. 

In'-de-VOte'',  a.    Coldly  devoted.  [Bentley.) 

In'-de-?(/'-/ion,  «.    Want  of  devotkm ;  inelifion. 

In'-de-vout^,  (-vowt,  31)  a.  Not  devout;  inelifioai. 

ln'-de-vout"-ly,  ad,    Withont  devotion. 

INDEX,  &c — See  under  To  Indicate. 

INDEXTERITY,    lD'Hl«ck»^r4-tH    IM. 

105:  «.  Want  of  dexterity}  dnmsinsss. 
INDIAN,  Indian,  146 :  a.  and  t.  Btlooiiiif  lo 

India.  East  or  West :  In  some  compoands  /adia  eesva 

kit  Indian :^t.  A  native  of  India. 


(a  species  of  ochre;)  Jiifdia-rni^ier$  (riastk  fia  « 
resin,  produced  by  incision  fkom  the  syriogi  tm  ot 
Cayenne^  ice. 

To  INDICATE,  io'-d4-cite, «.  a.  To  poiat  o«. 
to  show. 

In^-di-ca'-tor,  38 :  t.    He  or  that  which  poioti  sst. 

In^'-di-ca'-tor-y,  a.    Demonstrative,  poiotiag  oat 

In"-d<-ca'-ti>e,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  riMviaf  or 
pointing  oat ;  for  the  grammatical  sense,  see  lover. 

lu'-di-cant,  12:  a.    Showing,  pointing  oat 

Ia'-di-ca''-/ton,  89 :  t.  Act  of  pointing  oat;  tuA, 
token;  sign,  symptom;  in  cUd  anthors,  dibooftry}  «s- 
planalion;  display. 

In-dic'-.i1-t/vb,  81,  92  :  a.  A  term  applied  lo  that 
finite  mood  in  the  oonj  ugation  of  a  verb,  out  of  ahvli 
the  other  moods  arise,  the  diSerenoeof  the  other  ino«l* 
being  in  general  signified  (in  English  not  slwsp)  ^1 
some  change  of  termination  or  of  auxiliary  tiga. 

In-dic'->a-CtYe-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  isAeafiTe 
mood. 

In-dic'-fibn,  t. — See  lower. 

In'-dbx,  (ln'-KUkkB,154)  «.  Tbatwhiekpoiiti«>t! 
the  band  that  pointo  to  any  thing;  the  foreaafcr;  tbi 
table  of  contenta  to  a  book;  the  expment  of  a  paw* 
aa  the  small  figure  in  the  expreasion  S*.  _, 

g9- The  plural  u/«deM«  or /ndMes:  see  the  next  e«n 

Im'-dicb,  (In'-diis,  105)  «.  An  index.  [B.  ioB* 
Spenser.]  __, 

ft9- The  word  in  this  ibm  is  obaolets;  bat  its  liw* 
InT-di-cei,  coincides  with  the  Latin  ploral  of  "•  P^ 
▼ious  word,  and  ia  uaed  instead  of  Jndeses  wbaa  tw 
exponents  of  quantities  are  meant 

In-dea/-i-cal,  a.  Having  the  form  of  an  faidax. 

In-dic'-Won,  89 :  t.  A  pointing  out,  a  •^•'^■'JjJ* 
proolamatioB;  a  mode  of  oompoting  tiae  by  tAws 
years,  introduced  by  Constantine  ia  plsos  «f  ^ 
Olympiads. 

Tbe  irlnBiM  satire,  aad  the  pdnriplw  to  whtdi  tha  aumbers  reiw,  prsssda  tbs  Msliuswiiy. 
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tr  For  worit  not  fMud  imder  !«••  seek  andar  Ek-. 

liMii^4ife,  105 :  a.    Proclaimed ;  declared. 

To  In-Dtcjfy  (Tn-dltc',  157, 139)  r.o.  GenenUlj, 
to  proeUiiB ;  fpeeitcally.  to  declare  guilty  of  a  penal 
offrace  aecOTdiDf  to  a  le^  form ;  to  accuse  or  charge 
vith  ft  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  writing  by  a  grand 
jvy.  ia  any  other  sense,  it  is  written  as  wul  as  pro* 
ooosesd  JndiU:  see  lower. 

lo-dict'-tf-bl^,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  indktad. 

\a-dietf-€T,  36 :  t .   One  who  indicts. 

iB-dirt^-meDft,  t.  A  vritten  declaration  of  one  or 
non  persons  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  prefiirred  toi, 
aad  preienled  oa  oath  by.  a  grand  jury. 

7*9  In-DllV,  V,  a.  To  dirwt  or  dictate  what  is  to  be 
M«nd  a  written ;  in  a  general  sense,  to  compose,  to 
vTiie:  when  this  word  ngnifles  to  charge  with  an 
offnee,  it  is  differently  written,  though  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  the  same:  see  the  words  immediately  preceding. 

iB^i'Hrr,  «.  One  who  directs  what  is  to  be  written 
oTMid;  a  writer. 

INDIFFERENT  =  Tn-dir-f2r-5nt,  a.  Neutral. 
oo(  dtlermined  to  either  side;  nnconcerned;  impartial; 
brisf  DO  qualities  to  determine  a  i>reference  al)ove 
«(^  things;  not  good  nor  very  bad ;  in  this  last  sense 
H  tt  used  by  some  of  oar  older  authors  adverbially. 

lo-dif-fer-eot-ly,  105:  ad.  Without  distinction  or 
pitJUuMK;  in  a  neutral  state ;  tolerably,  passably. 

MC-fef-eoce,  In-dir-fer-en-gr,  $,  Equipoise  or 
MtfiUtyofmind  as  the  result  of  any  comparison; 
™|>*^daity :  negligence ;  uncoocemedness,  want  of 
i&etioQ:  state  of  things  in  which  there  is  no  differ* 
nee  to  determine  the  will. 

INDIGCNOUS,  iD-dld'-gt-Qus,  120:  «.  Bom 

n  a  legioo  ozigiiially ;  native  to  a  country. 
Itr-dt-grae,  «.    A  native  animal  or  plant. 

INDIGENT,  io'^^g«nt.  105 :  a.    Poor,  neees. 

■itoii;  ia  want,  destitute,  followed  by  of. 
Ifl-di-gence,  IiZ-dt-gen-cy,  «.    Want,  penury. 

INDIGESTED,  iD'-d4-g&>t^-£d,  a.  Not  digested 
vcaneoetrdin  the  stomach;  not  purifled  by  heat; 
M  bcooght  to  suppuration ;  not  moulded  into  orders 
•^  dcasats.  but  having  the  elements  oonfhsed  or  in  a 
^:  ootfiirmednor  shaped:  in  tome  old  authors, 
u'^if'isused. 

lo'-di-gctt^-t-ble,  a.  Not  digestible;  figoiatiirely, 
M  Is  bo  reeeived  or  patiently  endured. 

^^•^^Hl^-km,  (-gfoti'-yuD,  146:  co//oq,  -g&t'- 
">0D,  147)  *,  Want  of  proper  concoctive  power 
^JIk  ttamseh;  the  effect  or  diseased  state  arising 
A^  find  remaining  imperfectly  concocted,  dyspepsy ; 
**iitof  cooeoction  m  a  figurative  sense. 

^•INDIGITATE,  in-dTd'-gi-tit*,   105:  v,  a. 
To  point  oat  with  the  finger ;  to  show. 
lM^-i-ta"-/ion,  89  :  $.   The  act  of  poinUng  out 

lNDlGN«lD-dint',  157,  139:  o.    Unworthy,  on- 

detmiag.  [Spenser,  Shake.] 
"•^J^-ly,  ad.    UnworthUy.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

^</-iii-Tr,  (-dig'-nl-t^  92,  105)  t.  Con- 
**>>^.amtemptooas  Injury;  Tiolation  of  right  ac- 
<»Wied  bT  insult. 

/•  liHlig'.^if.fy,  6:  v.  o.    To  treat  disdainftiUy. 

j^our-H^iNT,  a.    Affected  with  anger  and  disdain. 
Ijpiig'-Oinit-ljr,  «rf.    With  indignatton- 
Iff-dig-na^-/ion,  89 :  «,   Anger  mingled  with  con- 

tnspl  or  disgust;  the  anger  of  a  supcr'uMr ;  the  effect  of 

nch  soger :  Spenser  uses  Ind^Mcmce. 

ISDIGO,  W-di-gi.  105 :  f.    A  substance  or  bloe 
4ye  prepared  from  the  stalks  of  the  Indlgo-plant. 
*IJ£H-KJENT,  in.dtl'4-g«nt,  105  :  a.  Not  di- 

WDIMINISHABLE.      ln'-dl-mTn"-iah-a-bl, 
iw5i^^'  ■•''<»*  to  be  diminished.  [Milton.] 
»NWaKCT,  in'-d*-r«ct",  105  :  a.    Not  straight 
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cff  rectilinear;  not  direct  in  mode  of  operation,  not 

tending  straightly  to  the  purpose,  but  obliquely ;  hencf , 

wrong,  imoroper ;  not  fair,  not  honest. 
Io'-di-rect"-ly,  cut.    In  an  indirect  manner. 
iD'-dt-rect^'-ness,  t.    Quality  of  being  indirect. 
In'-di-rec''-fioD,  89:  t.    Indirectness;  an  indirect 

action  or  means.  [Shaks.] 

INDISCERNIBLE,  in'-diz-xeri/'-l-bl,  151, 
105, 101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  discerned ;  not  perceptible. 

In'-du-ccrn^-t-bly,  ad»    So  as  not  to  be  perceived. 

ln'-di9-ceTn"'i'hle^ueaB,t.  The  quality  of  not  being 
discernible. 

INDISCERPTIBLE,  Tn'-dTs-cerp«'-U-bl,  105, 
101 :  a.  Not  separable  into  parts,  not  to  be  broken  or 
destroyed :  luduoerji^ibl*  occurs  more  rarely,  though 
the  more  proper  tionl: — See  Discerptible. 

lD'-di8-cerp'-tt-bil''-i-ty,  84,  101  :  «.  Incapability 
of  dissolution:  In*ditcerjfibiP'itif  and  In*discerp"ibU- 
%$tt  nlfft  occur. 

IN  Dl  SCI  PLIN  AB  LE.  in-dt8''-cl-pnu'-a.bl, 
105,  101:  a.  Not  susceptible  of  discipline}  not  im- 
provable by  it. 

IN  DISCOV  ER  ABLE,  in'-di8-cuv"-«r-4-bl, 
116, 101 :  a.   Not  to  be  discovered. 

lD'-dis-coY''-er-jf,  «•  SUte  of  being  hidden.  [Un. 
usual] 

lNDlSCREET=in-dTs-creet",  a.  Not  discreet, 
imprudent,  ineantious,  inconsiderate,  injudicious. 

Ili'-dU-creet^'-ly^  ad.  Not  discreetly,  without  pru- 
dence. 

lN'-Dis-ciiEr"-/ow,  (-crcfsh'-uD,  81,  92)  «.   Im- 

pmdenoe,  rashness,  inconsideration. 
iM'-oift-KiRBTB'',  a.    Not  separated  or  distinguished : 

See  Disrreet  anid  Discrete. 
INDISCRIMINATE,   in'-dTi-crTm''4-nit*,   a. 

(Compare  Indiscrete,  immediately  preceding.)  Undis- 

tinguishable. 
In'-dis-crim''^-i-Date-Iy,  ad.    Without  distinction. 
In'-dis-crim'^'t-na'-ting,  a.   Making  no  distinction. 
In'-dif-criin'->i-Da"-/»oD,  t.   Wont  of  discrimination. 

INDISPENSABLE,  in'-dT»-p«n''-»a-bI,  101: 
a.  Not  to  be  dispensed  with,  that  cannot  be  omitted, 
remitted,  or  spared. 

In'-di«-peo"-sa-bIy,  105:  ad.    Necessarily. 

In'-dis-pen'^-sa-blc-ness,  t.    State   or  quality  of 


Indbpensableness. 
137:  V,  a.    To 

disincline;  to  make  unfit:  to  make  unfavourable ;  to 

disorder  or  disqualify  for  the  proper  fuuctions ;  hence, 

to  disorder  slightly  with  regard. 
In'-dU-potfd^     (-poztd,     114^    a.    Disinclined; 

slightly  disordered  in  bodily  health. 
In'-dis-po^'-sed-ness,  t.    State  of  being  indisposed. 
In'-di9-i)o-9i/^-ion,  (-ztsh'-un,  89)  #.   Disinclina. 

tion;  slight  disorder  of  health. 

INDISPUTABLE,  iD-dis'-pi-ta-bl,  101 :  a.  Not 

to  be  disputed  t  incontrovertible. 
In-dis'-pU-ta-bly,  ad.    Without  dispute. 
In-dis^'pu-ta-ble-nest,  t.    Certainty,  eridence. 

INDISSOLUBLE,  TQ-dW-6&-roo-bl,  109, 101 ; 
a.  Not  capable  of  being  dissolved;  not  separable; 
binding  for  ever;  subsisting  for  ever. 

In-dis'-SO-lu-bljf,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  dissolved. 

In-di^-SO-ltf-ble-nest,  t.  Indissolubility. 

In-dit^-80-ltf-bil''-Hty,  84  t  t.  Resistance  to  a  dis- 
solving power ;  flrmncM,  stableness. 

W'm8'9oiJ''YA'Bi.B,  (Tn'-dTz-z6l"-vd-bl,  151, 
84)  a.  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  indissoluble. 
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INDISTINCT,  in'^ii-tingkt",  158:    a. 
plainly  marked,  oonfhsed ;  scarcely  separable. 
lD'Hdi8-tuict''-ljr,  ad.  Confusedly* 
The  sign  =  is  ossd  after  modes  of  niMUiog  dimt  bsve  no  irrsgalstlty  of  totiBd. 

9 1  misli-uo,  I.  f.  wtUtion,  165 :  vtzh-uD,  t.  e.  vition,  165 :  OUb,  166 :  Mo,  166. 


Not 
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In'-dis-tmct''-ne8s,  «.  Obscurity,  eonftuion. 
]n'-dis-tiiict''-i-blf,  a,  Undistinguishable.  [Warton.] 
ln'-dis-tmc"-/ion,  89  :  «.    Conftuion  ;  uncertainty  : 

indiscrimination ;  equality  of  condition  or  rank. 
In'-dis-ting^-uish-a-blr,  (-wish-a-bl,  145,  98, 

101)  a.  That  cannot  be  distinguished  or  separated. 

INDISTURBANCE=Tn'-di8.tur^.banct,  12:  t. 
Freedom  from  disturbance,  tranquillity. 

To  INDITE,  &C— See  after  Indict,  8cc.,  under  To 
Indicate. 

IN  DIVIDED,  in'^i-vi"^«d,  a.  Undivided. 

In'-di'-vid^-a-blf,  92 :  a.  Not  to  be  divided. 

In'-di-Yu»-i-ble,  C-vTx'-a-bl,  151,  98,  101)  a. 
and  f.  Not  to  be  divided;  incapable  of  fUrther  aepa- 
ration : — t.  An  elementary  part. 

lo'-dr-vis^-i-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
division. 

In^di-vu'-i-bil"-i-ty,  84,  103 :  #.  State  in  which 
no  division  or  no  fiirther  division  can  be  made: 
In*divi^ihlene»t  is  the  same,  but  lees  used. 

In'-d/-vii/'-u--4I.,  105,  147,12:  a,  and  t.  Not 
divided;  separate  txom  others  of  the  same  species ; 
numerically  one :— «.  A  single  thing ;  a  single  person  : 
as  a  plural,  it  is  seldom  us^  but  or  persons. 

Ili'-di-vid^-u-al-ly,  ad.  Separately*  with  distinct 
existence}  inseparably. 

In-dt-vid'-u-al"->-ty,  84, 105  :  t.  Separate  or  dls- 
tinct  existence. 

To  ln'-di-vid"-u-al-ize,  v,  a.  To  single  outj  to 
mark  with  individual  features. 

In'-dt-Tid''-u-ate,  a.  Undivided. 

To  In'-di-vid"-u-ate,  v,  a.  To  distinguish  from 
others  of  the  same  species ;  to  individualhce. 

In'-di-vid'-u-a''-/ion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  making  single 

and  distinct;  that  which  constitutes  an  individual. 
In'-dt-vt-du"-t'ty,  105  :  t.  Separate  existence. 

INDIVINlTY,lii'-di.vTn"-i.l^l05:  t.   Want 

of  divine  power.  [Unusual.] 

INDOCIBLE,  in-dSst'-l-bl,  92,  105, 101 :  a. 

Unteachable,  incapable  of  being  instructed;  dull. 
In-d(x/-ile,  (-ddsr-TI,  94, 105)  a.    Not  teachable, 

intractable. 
In -do-ctl"-t-ty,  84  :  «.  Unteachableness. 

To  INDOCTRINATE,  m-dSck'-tri-nite,  105  : 
«.  a.  (This  word  is  related  etymologically  to  Uie  pre> 
ceding  class,  but  the  prefix  has  the  other  sense :  See 
In-.)  To  instruct,  to  tincture  with  any  science  ot 
opinion. 

In-do(/-trt-na''-/ion,  89  :  t.  Instruction  in  the  m. 
dimenis  or  principkw  of  any  science ;  information. 

INDOLENT»iu'-d&-l^nt,  a.  OriginaUy,  withoat 
pain;  hence,  careless,  listless, lazy. 

Iir-do-lent-ljf,  ad.  With  freedom  fit>m  pain ;  care- 
lessly, lazily,  inattentively. 

lo'-do-leDce,  In'-do-len-cy,  t.  Freedom  fh>m  i)aia; 
bence«  the  usual  meaning,  habitual  idleness. 

INDOMITABLE,  Tn-d6m'4-ta-bl,  105,  101: 
a.  Untamable:  Indompfable  also  occurs,  and  in  old 
authors,  Indoalable, 

To  INDORSE^In-dorcc',  37,  153:  v.  a.    To 

write  on  the  back  of  a  paper  or  written  instniment ; 

to  assign  by  writing  an  order  on  the  back  of  a  note  or 

bilL 
Inndor'-l^,  36 :  t .  The  person  who  indorses. 
In'-dor-see'',  «•  The  peraon  to  whom  a  bill  or  other 

instrument  is  indorsed. 
In-dorse'-ment,  «.   The  act  of   indorsing  ;    that 

which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note. 
In-dor^-so-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  indorsed. 
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To  INDRENCH=ln-dr«ntch',  v.  a.  To  wo 
whelm  with  water ;  to  drown. 

INDUBITABLE,  tn-du'-b^-bl,  105, 101: «. 

Undoubted,  unquestionable;  evident,  dear. 
In-du'-bi-to-bljf,  ad.  Undoubtedly. 
In-du'-bi-ta-blf-Dess,  t.  State  of  being  iodabitibi*. 
iN-ou'-Bf-OCn,  146,  120:  a.  Not  doubtbg ;  eataiB, 
In-du'-bj-tatb,  o.  Unquestioned.  [Baeoa.] 

To  INDUCEssin-duc^,  r.  a.  Literally,  to  briaj  ta 
or  forward ;  to  bring  into  view ;  to  effect  frradoilt} ;  lo 
lead  as  by  persuasion;  to  prodoee  by  inflaeocc;  tw 
commonly,  to  dTer  by  way  of  induction. 

In-du'-cer,  36 :  «.  He  or  that  which  indoees. 

Id  du'-ci-bl«,  105,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  iadsced; 
that  may  be  caused. 

In-duce'-ment,  t.  Motive,  any  thing  that  ksditk 
mind  to  will  or  to  act 

To  Ik-duct',  ».  a.  Generally,  lo  introdaee,  lo  briaf 
in ;  specially,  to  put  into  possesskm  of  an  eodesiaitial 
benefice. 

ft3^'  See  Inductilx,  the  last  word  in  the  class. 

In-duc'-tor,  38  :  «.  He  who  indocts  another  into  x 
benefice. 

In-du(/-/»on,  89 :  «.  Introduction,  entrance ;  isoU 
authors,  a  preface,  an  introduction  to  a  phj:  ia  • 
special  ecclesiastical  sense,  the  invesUtare  of  lae  tm- 
poral  part  of  a  benefice,  as  /aifiteffea  is  of  Uie 
spiritual:  as  a  term  in  philosqphv,  see  its  man 
lower. 

In-duc'-tive,  105:  a.  Leading,  followed  bj /o; 
tending  to  induce  or  cause.— See  also  lower. 

lD-duc'-tiv«-ljf,  mi:.  In  an  Indoetive  nanner. 

iN-DUc'-r/OM,  $,  (See  some  of  iU  semei  sbore.) 
The  illaUon  or  inference  of  physics,  as  ZMwfmiitof 
metaphysies;  the  act  of  drawing  a  oondaiioe.  tsi 
also  the  conclusion  itself;  out  of  and  in  addilkn  to 
single  fiicts  as  a  general  (act  or  piesuaied  tratkio 
which  they  all  meet,  yet  a  truth  whkh  the  fcds  do  srt 
MKeuariljf  contain  or  constitute,  and  vbidi  oif 
therefore  suggest  itself  with  greater  or  less  depwtof 
force*  and  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  iiib»- 
qnent  experience :  thus  Newton,  from  colala  ob- 
served aingle  facts,  inferred  the  law  of  ^ritatkai; 
and  thus  an  ignorant  man,  fVom  facts,  or  inactocd 
fkcU,  infers  that  Friday  is,  in  the  natnie  of  thtn^  >b 
unlucky  day.  DeAutiim,  on  the  other  hand,  i*  ibi 
mental  recognition  of  something  partteaUr  at  io- 
eluded  or  contained  in  ramething  more  fcncnl; « 
the  recognitton  of  something  general  as  neeto^ 
constituted  by  certain  particulars:  thtts.baTiBfOBc« 
admitted  that  all  things  tend  to  the  eeotie.  the  M- 
deney  of  anv  one  particular  thing  to  the  eemn  ii  a 
deduction  which  necessarily  folkiws  the  nosMst  H  i< 
understood  j  and  having  once  admitted  in  detaO  that 
each  Friday  during  a  certain  period  of  tine  hat  bm 
unlucky,  the  general  statement  that  Friday  bai  baa 
an  unlucky  day  during  that  time,  ia  likewise  a  d^ 
dnetion  which  of  necessity  follows  as  soon  as  iDdff- 
stood:  these  are  metaphysical,  not  physical  iUatkaf: 
the  physical  truths  once  admitted.  sUnd  on  (be  Iboiw? 
of  notions  purely  mental  as  to  the  conseqoenee*  thtt 
follow,  which  consequences,  therefore,  like  all  Biei«- 
physical  dedoetimis.  are  the  acts  of  the  miod  about  its 
own  nottons.  Of^the  two  examples jost  givee,  tiw  e» 
is  a  deduction  by  descent  to  the  particular  mth,  ^ 
other  by  ascent  to  the  general,  and  it  is  asasl  to  esO 
thislastan  induction  rather  than  a  deductica:  sodia* 
inductk>n,  namely,  a  metaphysical  inducUm,  or  tbs 
illation  of  the  general  troth  from  the  adniUed  pv- 
ticular  truths  that  constitute  it,  is  a  very  difti«n 
thing  from  the  illation  of  physics,  and  most  bs  csi*- 
fullv  distinguished  from  it  in  any  but  the  popabt  bk 
of  the  word.  Jn  popular  use,  induction  is  HJ0«t»a<» 
employed  to  signi^  the  examination  of  parties'*'!' 
for  the  purpose  of  illalion.  whether  of  apb)iric«l  tn»« 
or  a  metaphysical  aggregate:  sometimes  the  act  « 
illation ;  and  someUmes  the  truth  or  aggnt*"  ^ 
ferred.    In  scholastle    logic,  indoetioo  ought,  cos- 


INDRAUGHT,  in'-drift,  122, 162:  t.  An  open 
ing  from  tlie  sea  into  the  land;  an  inlet. 

Th«  athmcan  antirs,  aad  the  priadpka  to  whkh  dM  Bombers  rsfbr,  precede  tlw  Dktimtmrf 

Pfweii  t  git«f-wi^ :  cbSp'-mdu :  pd-pi' :  li« :  gd6d :  j'sa,  t.  f.^wp,  55 :  a,  c»  v  &c  «•/<'»  ^^'« 
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iiitMitlT.  to  be  rMtrictod  to  metaphjroical  induction, 
tat  tt  to  not  always  so  restricted.  In  rhetoric,  the 
MBfndBKora  general  pnnMMition  by  the  statement 
flfriaiclefiiets  is  ofkaa  called  an  argument  from  enu- 
MnlioB:  if  eachCsct  in  the  detailed  statement  re- 
0|dm  only  to  be  brooj^t  fsrvard  to  be  admitted,  and 
if  the  general  praoarition  is  prerfamsly  admitted  as 
^  agfrafste  of  the  single  Diets,  the  arcnment  b 
•tiieUy  dednetive,  and  the  proof  metaphysical  or 
4<msiitistlrt;  if  the  fiicts  are  admitted  on  the  ground 
of  prabability  alone,  and  the  general  proposi&n  not 
w  a  Mtaphyiieal,  bat  only  as  a  moml  universal,  the 
vgnMOt  b  strictly  inductive,  and  the  proof  can 
ABMUt  at  ito  strongest  only  to  vh&t  b  called  moral 
etctunty:  If  the  bets  are  admitted  on  experimental 
•vUeaee,  and  the  general  propoaition  suggests  itself 
w  s  truth  in  which  they  all  meet,  wldeh  can,  how. 
evfr.  no  longer  appear  a  truth  than  as  it  depends  on 
nek  sHdenee,  thm  b  the  proof  also  strictly  inductive, 
aad  the  evidenee  In  thb  case  b  called  physical  or  ex- 
poiaieBtaL 

Mwf-tift,  a.  Relating  to  induction  ;  esUblbhed 
W  bdoetion;  resting  ultimately  on  experiment, 
ulbowk  the  truths  admitted  on  experiment  are 
cvrisd  into  their  remote  consequences  sc^ly  by 
Mactire  or  abstract  reasoning:  hence.  Inductive 
fUIowphy  includes  all  learning  but  snch  as  rests  ul- 
tiBstdy  00  bypotheees  of;,  assumed  defloitions  ;  loarU' 
in  vuch  acknowledges  no  basis  but  tlte  latter  is 
'ii^Ktivoty  called  Seienoe.  as  for  example,  para 
~"*^ 'Katies:  indnctiTe  philosophy  can  be  <^led 
in  tins  dbtinctive  use  of  the  word  only  by 
^.ring  it  apart  tnm  its  acknowledged  bosb, 
*bcB  all  ito  subsequent  conclusions  ara  deductive. 

It^QcMife-ly,  ad.  By  the  method  of  induction. 

Jwcc'-rnj,  (in-duck'-tTl,  105)  a.  Not  ductile. 
OTUs  b  the  otiter  sense  of  the  pfeflx.— See  In-. 

T»  INDUlXxEUsin-dulgt'y  v,  a.  To  encourage  by 
^■plbaoe;  to  gratiff.  the  accusative  being  followed 
brwitl.  as  *'Toiodalge  a  servant  with  a  holiday.^ 
«  by  CR.  as  "To  indulge  one's  self  in  idleness}*' 
ijvw fivmerly quite  as  usual  to  turn  the  expressions 
uu:  "  To  indulge  a  holiday  to  a  servant  ;**  "  To 
^^  Idbness  to  one's  self  r—netu  [Unnsnai]  To 

J^  bdalgenee.  followed  by  to, 

i*-dlK-grr, «.  One  who  indulges. 

^BK-|eot,a.  Gratifying,  permitting  what  b  de- 
tind t  bvourable }  mild;  kind;  liberaL 

JHlaK-^ent-ly,  ad.  Witii  indulgence. 

"^*'-gence,  In-doK-geD-cy.  t.  Pennbsion  as 
^fcwp  to  the  existence  or  continuance  of  something 
**^;  a  yielding  fhmi  fondness;  a  forbearance 
^*B  tenderness ;  hence,  fondness ;  tenderness ; 
**"«  graatcd :  in  the  Roman  chureh,  a  release  of 
"*  tniporal  penalty  dne  to  sin  on  the  supposition  of 
*  oerstpoodent  release  by  penance  of  tnat  part  of 
^  psaaby  which  b  eternal 

I»jdol-gen^./»al,  (-sh'^l,  147)  a.  Relating  to  tite 
'•^Bigness  of  the  Roman  church. 

"y^T^>  Ih-dul'-to,  [lUl.]  f.    PriTilege  or  ex- 
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Q:^  For  words  not  found  under  In-,  seek  under  Ek^ 


^•INDURATE«Tn'-d&-riu,  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
]S?  ^'^  3— «cl.  To  make  hard ;  to  make  unfeeling, 
'nr-do-nte,  a.  Indurated.  [Obs.] 
w-do-rt*'-/»oo,  89:    #.    The  act  of  hardening: 
*****  ^  iraxrtng  hard ;  hardness  of  heart 

JJ»D0OTRIOUS,  tn^ut^.tri-ua,  a.  DQigent, 
ygjOBs,  asridooos,  as  opposed  to  tlothfd;  laborious 
'  setlve  for  a  particular  purpose,  as  opposed  to  ffMin. 

{Jj^W^-tri-om-Iy,  ad.  In  an  Industrious  manner. 

"^iWt-TRr,  81, 105 :  #.  Habitual  dUigence ;  diU- 
IJ^  assiduity. 

»NpWELLER«tD'Hlw«l-ler,  t.  An  inhabiUnt : 
Jr*»«WV.  dwelling  within  :  a  residence  within. 

^  INEBRUTE.  InV-brWte,  105  :  v.  a.  and 
••  Te  aeka  dinnk  j  to  disorder  the  senses  i~-n€u. 


[Unusual.]  To  grow  drunk.    Darwin  uses  the  word 

substantively  for  a  drunkard. 
In-€'-brt-a*-/ion,  89 :  #.  Drunkenness. 
In-e'-brt-ant,  a.  and  #.     Intoxicating:—!.  Any 

thing  that  intoxicates,  as  opium. 

Iii'-l|.BRi"-a-Tr,  (-br?4-a>i,  84)  t.  Drunkenness. 
INEDITED,  in-«d'4-t«d,  105:  a.  UnpubUthed. 
INEFFABLE,  Tn-gf-fd-bl,  101  :  a.  Unspeak. 
•  able,  unutterable:  nsually  in  a  good  sense. 
In-ef-fo-bly,  105:  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  bo 
spoken.  

INEFFECTIVE,  tn'-«f-f«ck''.tfv,  105 :  a.  That 

b  without  effect,  that  answers  not  the  purpose. 
iN'-iP-Fw/'-ri^^L,   (-tA-ai,   147)   a.   Not  pro- 
ducing its  proper  effect,  inefficbnt. 
In'-ef-fec"-/ii-«l-ly,  ad.  Witiiout  effect 
In'-ef-fec^-fti-al-nen,  t .  Want  of  effect 
lN-Bp'-F^CA"-c/oro,  (-sh'iis,  147)  90:  a.    Not 
efficacious:     Ine^eetmal  rather  denotes   an    actual 
fkilnra;  /a^^loociosr.  an  habitual  impotence  to  any 
effect:  but  the  dbtinction  canuot  always  be  made. 
In-er-fi.ca"-ctoir8-nes9,  «.  Want  of  efficacy. 
In-cf-fi-ca-cy,  t.  Want  of  power  or  effect 
Ili'-KF-Fi<y-1B(«T,  (-fish'-'^nt,  147)o.  Ineffective; 
hence,  U'effiff*ientlu.  and  l^fffitTxencM. 

!NEFFERVESCfeNT=in-«r.fer-v6t''<«nt,  o. 
Not  effervescing:  hence.  Jnrfferve^cencet  &c 

INELABORATE=in'4-Ub"4.ritt,  a.  NoteU. 
borate. 

INELEGANT=tn-«r-i-gant,  a.  Not  elegant; 
wanting  beauty ;  wanting  choice  expreaslons. 

In^l'-e'gaut-ljf,  ad.  Not  becontingly. 

lo-el'-e-gonce,  In-eK-e-gonn^,  t.  Want  of  ele- 
gance, want  of  beooming  grace. 

INELIGIBLE,  tn-«l'-l-g*.b1,  105,  101:  a. 
Not  to  be  chosen,  not  capable  or  worthy  of  being 
eiecteo. 

In-er-i-g*-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.  State  or  quality 
of  not  being  fit  for,  or  wortliy  of  election. 

INELOQUENT,  Yn^l'-J-kwgnt,  76,  145 :  a. 

Not  eloquent;  not  fluent  graceful,  or  pathetic 
In-el'-o-^irent-ly,  ad.  Without  eloqueuce. 

INELUCTABLE,, ln'4-luck''-ta.bl,  101:  a. 
Not  to  be  overcome  by  struggling  with,  nut  to  be 
avoided  by  any  struggle. 

INELUDIBLE,  Tn'4-l'o5^-di-bI,    109,    105, 

lOi :  a.  That  cannot  beeluded  or  defeated. 
INEPT=«-in-€pfc',  a.  Not  apt  or  flt;  foolish. 
Jn-ept'-ljf,  ad.  Unfltiy,  triflingly.  foolishly. 
In-ep'-ti-tude,  t.  Unfltness :  Jneptnesi  b  the  same. 

INEQUALITY,  Tn'4.kw61"4-t^,  76, 145, 140, 
105 :  fl.  Difference  or  want  of  equality ;  a  part  un 
equal  to,  or  uneven  with,  another  part ;  Inadequacy : 
difference. 

C9-  Thb  word  is  in  Sequent  use,  but  the  adjective  Im- 
equat  is  superseded  by  Unequal. 

INEQUITABLE,  tn-gck'-wi-tJ-bl,  76,  145, 
105.  101  :  a.  Not  equiuble.  not  Just 

INERM0U8,  Tn-er'-miis,  a.  WiUiout  prickles, 
unarmed.  [Botany.] 

INERRABLE,  Tn-dr'-ra-bl,  101:  o.  Exempt 
from  error;  hence,  Iner'rabty,  and  Inet'rMeunt. 

iN-KR'-unfO-Lr,  a(/.  Without  error. 

INERT=in-ert',  a.  Destitute  of  the  power  of 
moving  itself,  or  of  active  resistance  to  motion  im- 
pressed ;  dull,  sluggbh. 

In-ert'-ljf,  ad.  Sluggishly. 

In-erf-ness,  «.   SUte  or  quality  of  being  inert 

ln-er'-/ion,  89  :  ».  Want  of  activity :  the  philo- 
sophical term  b  In-er'-li-a,  a  Latin  word :  Im*/ut%4M 
b  aboused. 


Tbs  siga  =  IsuMd  Aflar  modM  ^iptUlag  that  havt  ao  trrsguUritjr  of  Mraad. 

^"'S?''*  "^^WD,  i,  r,  miiMH,  165 :  Ttzh-UD,  i,f,  vitiom,  165 :  ttiii,  166 :  fbSu,  166. 
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IN-E 

ty-  Vat  wotdf  not  ftmnd  vadn  In*,  seek  nnder  En-. 


IN  ESSE«in-ei^-8^.  A  Latin  phnM  tigniiying 
in  being,  or  actoally  existing ;  distinguished  fhnn  t» 
poue,  which  denotes  tliat  •  thing  is  not,  bat  may  be. 

7b  INESCAT£c=TD-^-cite,  v.  a.  To  Uy  a  bait 
for:  hence,  Iw^eicaTtiont  tlie  act  of  baiting. 

INESTIMABLE,  lD-«f'-t^ml-bI,  105,  101 : 
a.  Too  -ralnabla  to  be  rated  or  valned*  transcending 
all  price. 

In-er-tt-mo-bly,  atL  Abore  all  price. 

lNEVlDENT,lii-«v'4-d«nt,  101 :  «.   Not  erl. 

dent :  hence.  Ituffidence,  [Unusual.] 
INEVITABLE,  tii-«v'4-t<!-bl,  105,  101 :  a. 

Not  to  be  avoided;  not  to  be  escaped. 
In-ev'-t-ta-bljf,  ad.  So  aa  not  to  be  escaped. 
In-eY'-i.ta.bil''-Hty,  84,  105 :  «.   ImpostibiUty  of 

escape:  IueifUahtene$i  b  the  same. 
INEXACT,  tn'-«g-iXckt^,  154:  a.  Not  exact. 

INEXCUSABLE,  tn'-^cks^^'.za.bl,  154, 151, 
1  101 :  a.    Not  to  be  csoused,  not  to  be  palliated  by 

apology. 
In^'ex-cu^-M-bly,  ad.  So  aa  not  to  be  ezenaed. 
In'-ej^cii"-«a-bl«>ne8S,  «•  Enormity  beyond  ezense. 
INEXHALABLE,  tn'^^gz-ha^-ia-bl,  154, 101 : 

0.  That  cannot  be  exhaled  or  eyaporated. 

lNEXHAUSTED,tn'.)Sgc.hiMr-«d,  154,123: 

a.  Not  exhausted*  not  n>ent. 
ln'-ca^•hauB''•tl•blf,  105,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be 

exhausted:  hence,  In'exhatuTtibieMU, 
In'-ea^bauB^'-tive^  105:  a.  Inexhanstible. 

INEXISTENT,  in'.«g-zig^-tent,  154:  a.  [Not 
existing  in  nature  :  hence,  Ittexi^tenet, 

INEXORABLE,  iD-«cks'4-ra-b],  154,  101  ^  «. 
Not  to  be  moved  by  prayer  ta  entreaty ;  unyielding. 

In-eaZ-o-ro-bly,  a«L  In  an  nnyieldii^  manner. 

In-ej^-o-rii-ble-new, «.  Qnality  of  being  inexorable. 

In-ex'-o-ra-bil^-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Inexorablenets. 

INEXPECTED,  tn'-«ckt-p«ck''-ted,  154:  a. 
Unexpected :  so.  In'-eMpecfedty,  and  In'e*pecUi,''tion, 

INEXPEDIENT,   tn'-«ck8-pe"-d4^nt,     154, 

I  105. 146 :  a.  Not  expedient,  nnSt  for  a  purpose,  inoon* 
▼enient. 

in'-ejp-pe^-di-^ce,  In'-er-pe^'-di-en^,  #•  Want 
of  fltneaa,  nnsnitabkness,  inoonTenlence. 

INEXPERIENCE,  lD'-«cks-perc''4-«DC(,  154, 
48k  105 :  <*  Want  of  experience  or  experimental  know- 
ledge. 

In'-er-pc^'-ri-enoAi,  (-&ist,  114,  143)  a.  Not 
having  experience.  nnsKilied. 

1n'-bx-prrt^',  a.  Not  expert,  not  skilled. 

INEXPIABLE,    iD-«ck8'-p^-d-bl,    154,    105, 

101:  a.  Admitting  no  atonement. 
In-ey-piHi-bljr,  wL  So  as  to  preelnde  atonement. 

INEXPLEABLY,  iD-«ck«'-pli-d-bli^  ad.  In. 
aatiably.  [Sandys.] 

INEXPLICABLE,  ln-«ckt'-pl4-ca-bl,  154, 
105. 101:0.  Incapable  of  being  disentangled  or  ex- 
plained: In*e»ptm%'*ahle,  if  it  was  ever  in  good  use, 
nas  ffiven  place  to  this  word. 

Innear-pli-ca-bljr,  ad*  In  an  inexplicable  manner. 

lo-ex'-pli-ca-ble-ness,  «.  State,  of  being  inexpli- 
cable. 

INEXPRESSIBLE,  in'-«ck6-pr8t"-ii-bl.  154, 
105. 101 :  a.  Not  to  be  spoken,  not  to  be  expressed. 

In'-er-pres^-w-bly,  ad*  Unutterably. 

In'-eavprea^'-siVe,  105:  a.  Ineffable. 

INEXPUGNABLE,  iii'-«ck«-pug"-iia^bl,  154, 
101:  a.  Not  to  be  subdued  by  force. 

IN  EXTINCT,  tn'-«cki-ilngkt'',  154,158:  o. 
Not  extinct,  not  quenched. 


INF 

a7>  For  words  not  flbnnd  under  !«-.  sssk  under  Er.. 

lD'-ex-tin'''gart8b-a-bl<;,  158, 145,  101 :  a.  Tkt 

cannot  be  extinguished,  unqnenchabla. 
INEXTRICABLE,     in-^fcka'.tr*-ca.bl,    IM, 

101:  0.  Not  to  be  disentangled  or  nnrsveUed. 
In-ej^-trt-co-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  extrieabli. 
In-eor^-tn-ca-ble-nets,  t.  State  of  being  inatri- 

cable. 
roINEYE,tll-u',V.«.  Topropagstotreesbyik 

incision  of  a  bnd  into  a  Ibraign  stock. 

INFALLIBLE,  tn-fllMi-bl,  14«,  105, 101:  o. 

Not  fUlible;  not  capable  of  erring;  certain. 
In-ral'-li-bly,  ad,  WMhmA  liabWty  to  ftOon. 
In-fal'-li-ble-nen,  t.  Inftllibility. 
Ill-far-li-bU''-f-ty,  f.  Qnality  of  bebig  iafrlllbfe. 
7V>INFAME<»tii-fame',v.a.  Todeftme.  [MQtoL] 
IN'-F^-Mocm,  (in'-fd-muf,  120)  a.  Of  m  npvt, 

emf^tically;  branded  by  conviction  of  s  cttaM; 

odious. 
In'-fa-moKS^ljr,  aii  With  open  raproaeh;8bsneftdl7. 

In'-fa-moMS-neas,  t .  Inikmy. 

In'-fa-mjf,  t.   Public   reproach ;    notoriety  of  lad 

character ;  loss  of  character  by  a  legal  eonvietitn. 
INFANDOUS,tn-fXn'-du8,120:  a,  Aboaiidib 

beyond  expression,  r  Howell.  ISSS.*) 
INFANGTHEF«=in-fang'-A6f,  #.  IT-  eskfcN 

of  a  thief  in  acertain  district,  bciag  the  bsm  «(• 

privilege  granted  to  kads  of  certain  Banois  lo  jsdfe 

any  thief  taken  within  their  fee. 
INFANT-in'-fant,  i.  and  «.  Commoalya  eWM 

firom  the  birth  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  yesr;  te  l^ 

a  young  person  to  the  age  of  twenty-<»e.*--av.  s^ 

mature,  young,  tender. 
In'-fan-tile^  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  an  io&ot 
In'-fon-ttoe.  105:  a.  Young,  tender ;  chOdl*:  Tb 

express  the  last  lenae.  In'/MtlM  and  MfautHk  my 

be  met  witlL 
In'-faD-cy,  105  :  t.  State  of  being  an  toftatia  the 

common,  or  in  the  legal  sense:  first  or  esrif  a«t: 

beginning,  curiglnal. 
In-pak'-tj-cidb,  9,  Muder  of  an  inlisBtj  4»^ 

tively,  the  slaugfai«r  of  infiints  by  Herod ;  the  dt]«r 

ofaninmnt. 
INFANT-tii'-fant,  t.  In  Spain  and  ftrtarl  ^ 

son  of  the  king  except  the  heir  apparoiL 
ht'VMi^-TA,  f .  A  princeea  of  the  blood  In  Sfsii  m 

PortngaL 
INFANTRY,  Tn'-«n-trl^  105 :  «.  The  W  "i- 

cUers  of  an  army,  as  distinguubed  from  eosefts^ 
INFARCTION,  lii-fark'-«bun,  89 :  t.  Ajjj 

out,  constipation,  from  the  dbnaed  feib  IV  i?***' 

to  stuff.  [Haf^y.] 
To  INFATUATE=tD-at'-A-lte,  147:««.JJ 

make  fbolish.  to  affect  with  IbDy,  to  preposiesi  to  ^ 

height  of  folly :  it  is  used  adleetiv^  by  some  C  •" 


height  of  folly :  it  is  need  a^Jeettv^ 
old  anUion  tot  InfiOMtUH.  .  . 

In-fa/'-i«-a"-/fon,  89 :  *.  ActofalIectingwiikl*I. 
state  of  being  infktnated. 

INFAU8TlNG=in.rt«rt<-ing,   •.  ^.-^, 
making  unhappy ;    ft»»  an  inelegant  word.  ["•*JJ|  ^ 

INFEASIBLE,Tii-fi'-«4-bl,  103, 151, 105,  lOi  • 
a.  Impracticable ;  hence,  Jnfufnhlenm** 

To  INFECT^tn-Rckt',  t».  a.  To  aiWwtt  rj; 
munieated  quaUties;  in  P^tieular.  to  oo»s«[W^ 
^disease  by  being  near  a  persoot  (see  Coatt|(^<; 
taint,  lo  poison,  lo  pollute ;  to  fiU»ith  say  ^jSatr 
fully  contagious ;  some  old  writers  use  ts/ic»  ""J* 
tively  fbr  ittf§cttd. 

In-fect^-er,  t.  He  or  that  which  infects 

In-fec'-/toi«,  (-th'uf,  147)  a.  Acting  upon »••"' 
communicate  qualitlM. 

In-fec'-Ziowa-ly,  ad.  In  an  hitoetioos  maww 

In-fec'-Zwua-ness,  t.  Qnality  of  being  inWli» 
«»«.»«i».«iillre,aBdflMt>Hnriptsttowhldhlli*  atunttcrsrvter,  prseadstheDlctioovT 

Foweht  glW'Vfiy.  fhll|/Hii«ii:  pa-i*:  iUt  gJ6dt  ym,i,t,M,bit  a,e,V*«-  •w''^''** 
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t^  fbr  wlf  aot  {bond  sndsr  Iv**  Mtik  wncf  Sii»» 

Iii«fec'-tive,  105 :  a.  Of  power  to  iidbet. 

In-fec'-Zaon,  89 :  «.  (Compare  Contagion.)  The  act 
oftidbctiag;  quality  or  disease  commnnieated  or 
eangfat  by  nei^boudioodi  that  whkh  tatnti  or  eor> 

IN^UND^Tn-nSck'-uDd,  94 :  a.    Unlhdifol. 

Dot  pcodae^  yoonf .  barren. 
W-fe-eun^-di-ty,  106 :  f.  Unfrahftdm«. 

INFELICITY,  iii'-f4-lW4-l^  j;  UnhappIiieM ; 

oafiuoQiableneee ;  iU-fiartona. 

7*9  INFERssin-fei',  v.  «.  Utenlly,  to  bear,  cany, 
or  bring  forward,  in  which  aente  it  is  now  littte  used ; 
•ppropriately  and  strictly,  to  assume  firom  the  obser- 
noon  of  sinffle  fiiets  some  general  tact  as  that  in 
«ki^  they  all  unite,  «r  fiom  whkh  as  a  canse  they 
(krire  their  existence;  (see  Induction;)  in  a  less 
strict  sense,  to  draw  as  a  conclusion  of  any  kind  from 
ftvegoiDg  premises. 

h-faf-Me,  (iD-ISr'-a-bl,  92, 129, 101)  a.  That 
■sy  beitttered:  H  is  less  nsnal  to  spelt  it  Infgr'ible, 

In^RB-KNCB,  81  :  «.  That  which  is  inferred  or 
ngfssted  by  sometiiing  else,  not  as  a  necessary  con- 
tinence, but  as  a  probable  truth;  less  strictly,  any 
n(aM,i|ULUiJC,  neoesanry  or  otherwise,  arising  out  of 
llHsgmng  premisas. 

INFERIOR,  tii.rere'4-or,  43,  105,  38:  a. 
lawn  is  place;  hence,  lower  in  station,  rank,  or  va- 
htti  subordinate:— s.  One  in  a  lower  rank  or  station. 

»-fe'-rH)i*-t-^  84,  92,  105 :  f,  A  lower  state, 
%nity,  value,  or  qusdity. 

lNFERNAL=ln-fer'-IiaI,  a.  Properly,  pertaining 
to  tin  regions  below,  fsee  the  previous  class;')  hence, 
pntstning  to  hell,  hellish,  tartarean  ;  detestable. 

I>  hftnai  tkme  is  an  antiquated  name  for  lunar 
esQstie. 

Ji-fef'-naWy,  iwl.  Hellishly;  detestably. 
INFERTILE,  tn-fer'-tal,  105:  a.  UnfruUftd. 
^'ivt-^Xt-i-Uf,  84 :  #.  Want  of  fertility. 

T»  INFEST«lil-f  jbt',  V.  a.  To  harass,  to  plagoe  : 
^hteral  meaning  is,  to  be  unpleasant:  Infetf  and 
^fi/tmu,  a4iectiTee  sifpufyinx  mischievoQs,  are  used 
«vy  by  old  authors:  /a|to<er«tf .  acoordinc  to  Todd,  is 
ttiaqaoted  by  Johnson  for  InfesUd,  a  wurd  also  related 
to  the  foregoing. 

jB'-fe8-ta''-/ion,  89 :  «.  Molestation.  [Bacon.] 

INFESmVE,  In-Ks'-tfv,  105 :  a.    Having    no 

■iith. 
I>  jtdatad  ctyinologieally  to  the  foregoing  class. 
Ur-fet-tiv^-i-ty,  84,  92 :  f.  MournAdness. 

njFEUDATION,  W-fA-da^-shfin,  110,  89  :  t. 
J^  set  of  putting  one  in  possession  of  a  foe  or  estate ; 
Q^se  Fee ;)  also,  the  grannng  of  tithes  to  1a3rmen. 

WnDEL,fe'-f*^«|,  105:  a.  Unbelieving,  par- 
^^^Urly  with  regard  to  the  miraculous  origin  of  Chris- 
""*i<7:— t.  An  unbeliever;  one  who  rejects  all  re- 
^ued  religion,  a  deist,  an  atheist,  one  who  rejects 

la^MeF-i-L,  84,  105  :  t.  Want  of  foith ;  breach 
I  of  troth:  unbithfUlness,  particularly  in  married  per- 
•ow:  aiBbelief  of  Christianity. 

»INPlLTRATE«tn-fil'-trife,  v.n.  To  enter 
*J5^nce  by  penetrating  itt  pores:  hence  /</?/- 

INFlNrrE,  fa'-fi-rft,  105 :  a.  Without  Fimlts ; 
{»at  win  have  no  end ;  that  has  a  beginning  in  space, 
jv  «•  iateitely  extended;  it  is  hyperbolically  used 

W  #^  ^^''  ^^  ^*»^ 

'r.'!:;?*«-*f>  ad.  Without  Umits,  immensely;  also, 
.  7,?ypeiboie.  in  a  great  degree, 
w -Jj-mte-neas,  #.  Infinity. 
JM».n^tea*.^inal,  a.  Infinitely  small. 
**»-t^Ve,  81,  92:  a.  That  b  not  Ifanited;  a 
*»■»  sin>lied  almost  exclusively  to  that  form  or  mood 
vhich  expresses  its  meaning  abstractly,  or 


e^  Fbr  words  not  found  under  Il^,  teak  oadOT  EiTs 


without  the  limitation  of  number  and  person  that  a 
verb  receives  in  actual  emptoyment  as  a  verb, 

In-fln'-f-tttde,  t.  Infinity. 

In-fin'-^ty,  105:  «.  Boundlessness;  unlindted  ex- 
tent of  any  thing,  as  time,  space,  and  quantity  |  hyper- 
bolically, a  great  quantity.  No  human  mind  can  con- 
ceive tlte  idea  or  image  of  any  thing  infinite,  although 
forced  to  admit  its  possibility  as  a  subject  of  the  intel- 
lect; all  we  can  accomplish  towards  the  idea,  is.  to 
imagine  parts  succeeding  to  parts,  whidi  sfvidently  is 
■ot  to  imagine  the  infinite  thing  itseUl 

INFIRMs-Tn-fenn',  35:  a.  Not  firm  or  sound; 
disabled  of  body;  weakofmind;  irresolnte;  ansolid. 

7b  lll-firin%  v.  a.  To  weaken.  [Ralegh.] 

In-firmT-neM,  «•  Weakness,  foebleness. 

In-flr'-mi-tjf,  105:  t.  An  unsound  or  unhealthy 
state  of  the  body ;  weakness  of  reason,  of  purpose,  of 
temper,  of  natural  frame  or  disposition. 

Ip-fir-mar-jr,  129,  12 :  «•  A  place  where  flw  sick 
are  lodged  and  attended. 

To  INFIX,  iD-f  klur,  154  X  V.  a.  To  fix  by  thrust, 
ioff  in ;  to  fix  or  set  in ;  to  implant. 

7b  INFLAME==tn-flaine',  v,  a.  and  *•.  To  set  on 
fire :  hence,  to  excite,  to  heat  or  provoke;  to  fire  with 
passioa ;  to  excite  exoesrive  action  in  the  blood,  as  in 
fevers  :-hmii.  To  grow  hot;  to  grow  painful ;  to  grow 
angnr. 

In-fla  -mcr,  «.  He  or  that  which  inflames. 

In-flam'-mo-bltf,  a.  That  may  be  set  on  fire ;  easy 
to  be  set  on  fire. 

In-flam'-ma-ble-ness, «.  Infiammability. 

lii'flam'-iiia-tor-y,  129,  18:  a.  Tending  to  in- 
flame ;  tending  to  excite  heat  of  temper,  animority,  or 
sedition. 

IlHflam'-nM-bir-Htf,  84 :  f.  Capability  of  taking 
fire }  readiness  to  take  fiie. 

Iii'-flaiii-raa''-/ioii,  89:  «.  The  act  of  setting  on 
fire ;  (not  usual ;)  the  state  of  being  in  flame ;  vl^ent 
exckement  of  soul,  heat,  animosity ;  a  heat,  redness, 
and  pain  in  any  part  of  an  animal  l>udy. 

7b  lNFLATE=!n-flate',  t». «.  To  ftB  with  the 
breath ;  to  distend  with  wind  or  air;  to  ptifT  up  in  a 
moral  sense. 

In-fla'-Zion,  89:  t.  The  act  of  inflatittg;  state  of 
being  inflated;  flatulence;  concdt 

n  lNFLECT=tn-fl«ckf,  t;.  a.  To  bend,  turn,  or 
vary  from  a  direct  line;  to  vary  by  deviations  fyom  a 
monotone ;  to  vary  by  rehearsing  the  different  termi- 
nations of  a  noun  or  verb. 

In-flec'-tive,  a.  Having  the  power  of  bending. 
In-flec'-/ion,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  bending ;  a  bend- 

log ;  a  turn  or  slide  of  the  voice ;  a  variation  of  a  noun 

or  verb. 

In-Hexetf,  (-fl^ckst,  154, 114, 143)  a.  Inflected. 

iN-PLBy-i-BLB,  (in-fl5ckg'-i-bl,  105,  101)  o. 
JVb/  to  be  bent  or  incurvated;  (this  is  the  other  sense 
of  the  prefix : — See  In- ;)  in  a  figurative,  which  has 
however  become  the  common  sense,  not  to  be  bent  firora 
a  purpose,  not  to  be  moved  or  prevailed  on ;  not  to  be 
changed  or  ahered. 

In-fley-t-bly,  105 ;  md.  Inexorably. 

In-flex^-f-ble-ness,  t.  Inflexibility. 

In-flei<-i-bil"-i-ty,  84:  t.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
flexible ;  obstinacy  of  will  or  temper. 

To  lNFLlCT=tii-fltckt',  v,  a.  To  put  in  act  or 
impose  as  a  pnnbhment 

In-flic'-ter,  36  :  s.  One  who  punishes. 

In-flic'-tive,  105  :  a.  Tending  or  able  to  inflict. 

In-fliC^-Zion,  89 :  a.  The  act  of  imposing  as  a  punish- 
ment; the  punishment  imposed;  a  natural  calamity. 

INFLORESCENCE  ^in'.fli-r«*^-c»nct,  t.  A 
flowering  or  unfolding  of  blossoms  in  the  manner 
charactsvistic  of  the  plant. 

INFLUENCE,  In'-fl'oo-«nci,«.  UteraUy,  a  flow- 


Tbe  sign  =  {•  utvd  after  modea  ofa^Mng  that  have  no  irrtgalartty  ef  soaad. 
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f^  For  words  not  finind  under  Ii^,  teek  nnder  Eit-» 

log  In.  Into,  or  on ;  heoeo.  that  which  operates  as  hy 
flowing  into,  a  power  whose  opwation  is  known  only 
by  lU  effects ;  the  po«er.  or  imagined  power,  of  the 
planets  npon  terrestrial  bodies  or  affairs ;  ascendant 
power:  it  was  anciently  followed  by  inlo;  in  modem 
use.  by  apoa. 

7b  In'-flif^DOe,  V.  «•  To  act  npon  with  direetire  or 
Impulsive  power;  to  modify  to  any  purpose  i  to  guide 
ot  lead  to  any  end. 

In'-flai-eilt,  a.  Flowing  In. 

ln'-flM.en'^-/Ni],  (-tOi^dl,  147)  a.  Exerting  inflomice 
or  power. 

In'-flif-en^-ltal-ljr)  ad.  So  •»  to  inflnenoe. 

iN'-yLD^BM^-s^,  f.  An  epidemic  catarrh,  a  cold 
which  proceeds  not  from  common  causes,  but  comes  at 
ajiood  on  multitudes  of  people.  [Ital.] 

Im'-fluX,  154 :  «.  Act  of  flowing  in ;  inlhsion.  in- 
tromission; introduction;  in  old  authors,  influence. 

In-fluy-ion,  (-fluck'-8buD,154,147)  90:  t.  In. 
fusion;  intromission. 

lD-fltu<-ioMt>  120:  a.  Influential:  neither  this 
word,  nor  J^Auj^ive^  is  now  in  use. 

1h  INFOLD,  iD-foled',  116:  t>.  a.  To  vawo^ie,  to 
inwrap,  to  enclose  with  involutions. 

7b  IN  FOLIATE,  Yn-fo'-li-Au,  90,  105:  v.  a. 
To  cover  or  overspread  with  leaves. 

7b  INFORM=in-fi«rm',  37  :  r.  a.  and  n.  In  a 
sense  now  infrequent,  to  animate,  to  actuate  by  vital 
.powers:  [Milton,  Dryden.  Pope.]  To  instract.to  ac- 
quaint; to  acquaint  with  facts  of  accusation :—«««.  To 
give  intelligence :  7o  inform  agaiust,  to  communicate 
Acts  to  a  magistrate  by  way  ofaocusation. 

lD-form'-«*ttVe,  105 :  a.  Having  power  to  animate: 
See  the  flrst  sense  of  the  verb.  [More.] 

In-fot'-maDt,  12:  t.  One  who  gives  information  or 
instruction :  Shakspeare  uses  it  ibr  an  informer. 

iD-for^-mrr,  «.  Generally,  he  or  that  which  animates ; 
also,  an  inibrmant ;  spedally,  one  who  discovers  offen- 
ders to  a  magistrate;  one  who  gets  a  livelihood  by  re- 
covering flues  for  offences  against  the  letter  rather 
than  the  spirit  of  prohibitory  enactments. 

iD'-for-ma  -/ton,  89 :  «.  Intelligence,  notice,  nevrs ; 
knowtedse  derived  from  any  source ;  charge  or  accu- 
sation euiiUted. 

In-pormbo^  (in-fswrmd^  114)  a.  As  a  participial 
adjective  from  the  verb,  it  signifles  animated,  in- 
structed: in  our  old  authors,  it  sometimes  has  the 
aense  of  aof  formed,  or  imperfectly  formed,  the  prefix 
in  this  and  the  ensuing  instences  toking  ite  contrary 
meaning :>-See  In-. 

In-foi^-moirs,  120:  a.  Shapeless:  this  word,  and 
Inform  synonymous  with  It.  are  obsolete. 

In-ior'-mi-ty,  105:  «•  Shapelessness.  [Brown.] 

lU'VOVtL-UAJsy  a.  Not  according  to  usual  formsi  par- 
ticularly official  forms;  in  an  older  disused  sense, 
irregular  in  character  or  mind,  incompetent 

In-for^-mal-ljf,  ad.  In  an  informal  manner. 

In'-for-mal'^-i-ty,  84 :  «•  Want  of  regular  or  ens- 
tomary  form. 

INFORMIDABLE,  tn-for'-mi-da-bl,  105, 101: 
a.  Not  formidable,  not  to  be  Ibared. 

To  INFRACT=In.frXckl',  t;.  a.  To  break. 

In-frac'-tor,  «.  One  that  violates  an  agroement 

In-frac'-fibn,  «.  Act  of  breaking ;  breach,  violation. 

f9*  See  IwrmAMOiBijr,  at  the  end  of  the  class. 

7b  In-fiunqk',  v.  a.  To  break  as  laws  or  contraete ; 
to  violate:  to  destroy  or  hinder. 

In-frin'-grr,  36  :  #•  One  who  infringes. 

In-fringe'-ment,  t.  Breach,  infraction,  trespass. 

In-FRAn'-oj-ble,  105,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  broken. 
not  to  be  violated :  this  is  the  other  sense  of  the  pre- 
fix:—See  In-s 

INFRAMUNDANE«in'-fra.mun''-dine,  «• 
Beneath  the  world. 
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8:^  For  words  not  found  under  !«-•  seek  under  EiK 

INFREQUENT,  in-fre'-kwlnt,  188:  a.  rs. 

flrquent,  rare,  unoommou. 
In-fre'-^irence,    In-fre^-^uen-qr,  t.  UDeomnoB. 

ness,  rareness. 

To  INFRlGIDATE,in-frTd'-g^siitt,105:».«. 

To  chin,  to  make  cold. 
lQ-frio'-t-da''-/ion,  89  :  «.   Act  of  mskiag  eoU. 
To  INFRINGE.— See  nnder  To  loftsct 
7b  INFUCATEo4D-(u'-dUc,v.a.  Topsiotom. 
I N  FU MED«io-f umcd',  a.    Dried  in  onoke. 

IN  FUN  DI  BUUFORM^ln'.funKllb^.i.ll.foni', 

86:  a,  Funnd-formed,  as  the  corol  of  a  flower. 

INFURIATE, lnfurt'-r4-itt, 90:  a.  ^^x,^ 
7b  In-fo'-rt-ate,  v,  a.    To  enrage,  to  make  fariDW. 

To  INFUSCATE=in-fii8'-cAte,  r.  a.  To  dukea. 
to  make  black :  hence,  In'fmsea^'tUn, 

To  INFUSE=sTn-(uzt',  137 :  v.  a.  To  poor  is  or 
Instil  as  a  liquid;  hence,  to  instil  as  priodplcs or <{U- 
lities ;  to  steep  in  liquOT  without  boiling  so  ss  to  a- 
tract  some  of  the  qualities ;  in  old  suthors.  to  ntsme 
with  something  innised.  and  hence,  to  ios^  with:  it 
may  also  be  fuund  in  old  authors  as  a  sabttinthv. 
signifying  an  infusion. 

o-fu'-f^r,  36:  t.   One  wholnfiues. 
n-fu'-«i-blf,  105, 101  :  a.   Possible  to  be  hftud: 

—See  the  other  sense  at  the  end  of  the  clsis. 
n-fu'-A-biF'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  t,   PossiUlity  of  beisc 

infused: — See  alio  lower. 
n-fu'-Mon,  f-zhun,  147)  t.    Act  of  ponriof  ia. « 

instilling;  the  process  of  extracting  qnslitin  or  ptfH 

of  bodies  by  steeping  in  a  liquor  widiout  boiling;  tb« 

liquor  made  by  innision;   figuratively,  insinnlios; 

siugesUon. 
n-fu'-8ive,  (-CIV,  152,  105)  «.    Having  the  po«r 

of  infrufon,  or  being  infused. 

n-fu'-ior-jr,  (-sor-e^  a.  Obtained  or  obtaiaabbliT 
the  infbsion  of  certain  plante,  an  epithet  appBrd  <o 
such  minute  animalcuta  as  are  incapable  of  bri^ 
traced  except  by  a  microacope. 

N-vu'-si-BLS,  (-z^bl :  see  above)  a.  Atf/cspsbk 

of  fosioo.  This  b  the  other  sense  of  the  prefix  >-Stt  !>-• 
n-fu'-«-bii"->-tjr,  *.    Aicapability  of  ftwlon :— S« 

also  above. 
NG^stng,  t,    A  oommon  pasture  o^  aesdav:  it 

was  smnetimes  spelled  Inge.  [Obs.1 

NGAN  NATION,   tu'-gan-na^-thun,  89:  i. 

Cheat,  firaud.  Juggle.  [Brown.] 

NGATE=in'-eit«,f.    Entrance.  [Spenser] 
NGATHERlNG«=Tn'-gS^^r-Ing,  «.  The  id 
of  gathering  in.  particularly  the  harvest 

NGELABLE,  in-g«K-^.bl,  92,  101:  «.  1W 
cannot  be  congealed. 

To  INGEMINATE,  io-gSm'4-nlti,  105:  «.  «• 
To  double,  to  repeat. 

n-gem'-i-nate,  a.    Redoubled.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 
n-gem'-i-na^-/ion,  89 :  t,    RedupUcstlon. 
NG  EN  ER  ABLE.— See  at  the  end  of  the  nestdtt*. 

To  lNGENERATE«tn-ggn'-«r-iti,  •.  «.  Ts 
engender,  to  bring  into  being,  to  prodoea. 

n-gen'-er-ate,  a.    Ingenerated. 

N-OBif'-BR-ATB,  A.  N^ot  generated.  unlfH**" 
This  is  the  other  tense  of  the  prefix  .^-^See  In-. 

n-gen'-cr-a-bU,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  pcodscfi 

NGENITE,Yn-g«n'-lt,  105:  a.  (CraiPfV?! 
previous  dass.)  Inborn,  ingenerated,  native.  (Sostaj 

lN-oB'-N/-ocm,  ClD-ge'-n2-us,  90, 120)#.  W*-. 
rally,  remarkable  for  inborn  qualities:  hesee,  is^rB- 
tive,  possessed  of  wit  or  genius ;  in  old  aathors,  b^^ 
intellectual :  by  many  wtiters.  even  later  tbsn  AMg 
of  Addison,  It  Is  used  Cor  Ingenuous,  and  cooCsaBvo 
with  it. 
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tJ*  Far  wofji  not  fciind  under  Ik-,  imIc  ander  Bir^ 


IJhgr-llHMirt-)y>  aI*    In  an  ingonioui  manner. 

lo-ge^-O^oaA-ness, «.  The  quality  of  being  ingeniona. 

In'-ge-no'-f-^,  84, 105  :  t.  IngeniouaneM  or  apt- 
MM  to  invent;  genioa;  aenteness;  craft:— J^  alao 
bver:  ia  aoae  andent  anthon,  the  word  Iir'osirr 
oeenn  with  a  ■»«»«"iftg  nearly  aimilar. 

IiHun'-D-on,  (TD-^o'-&-ii«,  92,  120)  a.  Ori- 
raally,  freebom.  not  of  tenrUe  extraction;  hence,  free 
arooaianaable  to  freedom  in  ebaracter,  open,  fliir. 
aodid,  genenma,  noble. 

In-geo'-u-ous-ljf,  a<i.   Openly,  candidly. 

liHgra'-o-OKS-oess,  #.  The  qnaUty  of  behig  In- 
gcoQooa. 

Io'-Ke-nu''-»-tjf,  t.  The  qnaUty  of  being  ingennona : 
(OU.)  —See  the  proper  modem  aenae  above. 

7a  INGEST^lD-g&t',  t^  a.  To  throw  into  the 
rtooiach.  a«  distinguished  from  To  Digeat. 

b-gert'-«n,  (-g:«»t'-yun=j«8t'-«hiin,  147)  «.  The 
■a  of  threwing  into  tike  siomach  tor  digeation. 

INGLE,  Ing^.gl,  158,  101:  #.  PUme;  fire;  a 
vcphee.  [▲  northem  word.] 

INGLORIOUS,  Iii-rfort'4-us,  47, 105,  120:  a. 
Notfloriona;  mean,  diagraoefal;  regardleaa  of  glory 
iaafDodaenM.  *     ' 

jpCl</-ri-oiji^|^,  ad.    With  want  of  glory. 
INGOTsV-got,  #.    A  man  of  nnwrought  metal, 

owB  cMt  in  form  ofa  wedge. 
7WNGRAFT«in-gr«7i?,  11 :  ».  «.  To  graft;  to 

ixdee^to  settle:  the  old  bnt  disused  torm  is.  To 

nffilIo?fr,^i-     ^o'K^ftin^JtWng  ingrafted. 

'•ini>KAINa'lii-gra\l/,   v.  a.    To  dye   in  the 

gjj.  of.in  a  state  of  raw  material;  hence,  to  infix 

INGfiATEain'-g^iu,  a.  and  t.  Ungrateftil : — i; 

AaMgntefUperMMi. 
iQ^rrate^-ly.  md.    UngrateAiUy.  [UnnsuaL] 
*>  The  other  immediate  relations  of  thia  word.  /». 

gJ<N.l»yr«///Wly,  fa^raf</WaM«,are  now  written 

vithaa,  instead  of  {». 

"■Vy-i-tude,  92,  101 :  t.    Want  of  gntitnde  or 
jgHyatof  kindneaatorbeneHtareceiTed;  onthank- 


^•^^'-Tt-ATm,  (in-gra'-shWte,  147)  v.  a. 
uW  prsdx.  in  this  word,  takes  the  opposite  meaning: 
— 8se  la^)  To  commend  or  procure  entranoe  for  into 
2"w«'sfood  will  and  kindness;  to  secure  (kvour 
■rvi^ another;  lo  render  pleasant,  to  recommend, 

-  WWtothia^ 

u»-gn''-/»Hif-ting,   f.    The    act    of   getting    into 

^»  INGRAVIDATE,Tii.grSv'-l^iu,  105:  v.  a. 
,  Jj,™P«giute,  to  make  proltftc 

lNGR£SS»In'-gr^    «.    Entrance;    power    of 


Ii>-gTet'-Aoo,  (-gr&h'-UD,  147)  «.   Act  of  enter- 

>H;entranee. 
'*W-o/-»rr,  90,  146:  t.    That  which  enterg 

M»  a  emapound,  oris  a  component  part  of  something. 
WGUINAU  tDg'W-nal,  158,  145,  105:  a. 
/  «^ini»«  to  the  groin. 
'•"*GlJLF«in-gQir,  V.  a.   To  swallow  up  by 

»«eetioB  of  a  gnlf;  toawaOowup  in  a  vast  proftm- 
.^ ;  to  east  into  a  gnlf  . 

7i  INGURGITATE,  to-gor'-gi-atc,  v.  a. 
Jj4e.  ToawaUowgreedUy.orin  great  quantity;  to 
»«»^into.— «*«.  To  drink  largely,  to  swUL 

«2nr.gi-ta''-/s»D,  89  :  t.   The  act  of  swaUowing 

llSSu^ABfi^llS^lta-bl,    101:    a.    Not 

INHABILE,  In-hilZ-il,  105  :  o.  UnskilftU.  nn. 
Wjr^jJJ:  k«w«,  h^habirUy,  [Out  of  use  as  an 
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the  state 


To  IN  WABIT-ln-hib'-Tt,  r.  a.  and  n.   To 

or  dwell  in  :—•««.  To  dweU.  to  live,  to  abide. 
Iii-hab-i-ter,36:  «.   An  inhabitant 
lo-hab'-i-tress,  t,    A  female  inhabiUnt 
In-hab'-i-ta-blf,  105,  101 :  a.  Ciqiable  of  alTotding 

habitatkm :— See  also  at  the  end  of  the  class. 
In-hab'-i-taQt,  12 :  #.    a  dweller. 
In-hab'-i-tance,  #.    Residency.  [Obe.] 
In-bab'-i-te'^.f  lOD.  89 :  t .  Abode ;  act  of  inhabiting ; 

ttote  of  being  inhabited;  population. 
iN-BiJi'.i-T^BLS,  a.  (The  other  sense  of  the  prefix : 

ril^lJu  i  ?^  ^^r^  the  u«ial  «m.e  above. 
iolNHALE^iQ-hale',  v.  a.    To  draw  into  the 

lungs,  to  insDire,  as  opposed  to  §*haie  or  Arptre. 
lu-na  -ler,  36 :  #.    One  who  inhales. 
INHARMONIOUS,    In'-har-mo^-n^ug,    90, 

UO:  a.   Notharmonions.  unmusical,  discordant. 
In -bar-mo  -ni-oiffl-ly,  ad,  Disoordantiy. 
In -har-mon"->H:al,    ln'-har-mon"-ic,   a.    Dis. 

oordant 

To  IN  HERE«rTo-bert',  43 :  »,  »,   To  exist  or  bo 

fixed  in  something  else, 
lu-he'^rent,  a.    Existing  in  something  else ;  innate  r 

naturaUy  pertaining  to. 
In-he^-rent-ly,  a<i.   By  inherence. 
In-he -renoe,  t.    Existence  in  something. 
In-Hr'-s/ow,  (-xhun,  147)  t.    Inherence, 

of  existing  in  something  else. 
To  INHERIT-In.h«i^-Tt,  v.  a.    To   receive  or 

poaseas  by  inheritance,  or  as  by  inheriUnec  j  Shaks* 

Pfwewmetmies  uses  it  in  the  mere  sense  of  to  possess. 
In-her'-i-tor,  38 :  t.    An  heir.  ^^ 

In-her'-t-trix,  188 :  «.    An  heiress:  in  old  authors 
f  ^f  *!?*  "*•'  ***^  Inher'itreu  and  Inher'Urics, 
In-heK-f-ta-ble,  105,    101 :    a.    Transmissible  or 
1  "'''""We  bv  inheritance;  capable  of  inheriting. 
In-ber'-i-ta-bly,  ad.    By  inheritance. 
In-her'-^-tance,  12 :  t.  That  which  descends  or  may 

ae«eend  to  an  heir;  patrimony,  hereditary  esUte;  the 

reception  of  posaesskm  by  beteditary  right;  in  Shake. 

peare.  it  sometimes  means  possession  sunply. 
To  INHERSE-in-hero',  153 :  v.  a.  To  enck)eo 

in  a  funeral  monument. 

INHESION — See  under  To  Inhere. 

INHUTION,  tn'-hi.a''.shun,  6, 89:  t.  A  gaping 
after,  a  great  desire.  [Bp.  Hall.1 

To  INHIBlT=In.hW.It,  v.  a.    To  restrain,  to 

hinder;  to  forbid.  [Shaks.  Clarendon.] 
ln'-ht-bi/^.ion,89:  t.  Restraint;  prohibitbra:  spe. 

cially,  a  writ  issuing  out  of  a  higher  court  to  restrain 

proceeding  in  a  knrer. 

To  INHOLD,  in-holcd',  1 16 :  i^.  a.    To  have  in. 

hewnt;  to  contain  in  itaelt  [Ralegh.] 
7b  INHOOP^in-bOZTj/,  v.  a.    To  confine  in  an 

enclosure.  [ShaksJ 
INHOSPITABLE,  In-hSs'-p^ta-bl,  101.  105: 
f  \^^  hospitable,  aflTording  no  aid,  shelter,  or  support. 
In-hOir-pi-ta.bU,  ad.    Unkindly  to  strangers. 
In-hot'-pi-ta-ble-nesi,  t.    InhospitaUty. 
In.ho8'-pi-tal*.i.to,  84,  101 :  t.    The  quality  or 

pnctiee  of  being  Inhoepitable ;  want  of  courtesy  to 
stranaers.  ' 

I N  H  UM  ANain-bu'-man,  a.   Destitute  of  human 

qualities,  barbarous,  cruel,  nncompasstonate. 
In-hu'-man-Iy,  adL    Barbarously. 
In'-hu-man^-|.ty,  84,  105:  t.    Cruelty  in  dispo. 
7'^VS?Eif^2R?*'2'  cruelty  in  act,  barbarity. 
to  LN  HUME»in-hume ,  v,  a.    To  inter. 


To  Inhume. 

«.    Act  of  burying ;  in  che. 
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To  In-hu'-mate,  v.  a, 

In'-hu-ma''-fion,  89!  .. ^_^,  .„  ^^. 

mistry.  a  method  of  digesting  substancoi  by  buryimr 
the  containing  vessel  in  warm  earth, 
n*  §%■  s  Is  Msd  allar  nodM  or  •ptlliog  Ui^  bavt  oe  irrcfularhy  of  mnimL 

*  mJih-uo,  f,  f,  miiiWH,  165 :  vlih-un,  i.  e.  vimn,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  thSn,  166, 


IN  J— INK 

ftr^  For  words  do4  fouad  under  In-,  sadc  under  Ek-. 


INN— IN-N 

fty-  For  words  not  finuid  under  Iw^  •edt 


E«n 


INIMICAL,  »n'-^roI''H:al,  86:  a.    Unlriendly. 

adverse:  hartftil;  repuguaut. 
INIMITABLE,  in.un'4-ta-bl,   105,   101 :   a. 

That  cannot  be  copied ;  surpassii^  imitation. 
In-im'-t-ta-bly,  ad-  So  as  to  deiy  iaiitation. 
In-im'-i-ta-bU"-*-^.  84,  105 :  #.    The  quality  of 

being  inimitable. 
INIQUITY,  in-ick'-wi-t^  81,  7S,  145,  105 : 

s.  Injustice,  unrighteousness,  wickedness,  czime. 
In-if'-tft-towi,  120  :  a.    Ui^ust,  wicked. 
InA'-quouMp  (-kwus)  a.    Unjust.  [Shaftesbury.] 
To  INISLE,  TD-il«r,  157,  139:  v.  a.  To  encircle. 

to  surround.  [Dyer.] 
INITIAL,  in-Ish'-'al,  90:  a.  and  t.    Beginning, 

incipient,  placed  at  the  beginnlog :— s.  The  flrst  letter 

of  a  name. 
ln-i/-ial-ljf,  a<L    In  an  incipient  degree.  [Barrow.] 

To  lN-ir'-/-AT«,  (Tn-Tsh'-i-Au,  146)  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  give  entrance  to.  as  to  an  art,  or  science,  or  any 
custom  ur  knuwledge;  to  instruct  in  rudiments;  to 
acquaint  with :— nnt.  To  perform  tlie  flrst  act  or  rite. 

In-ir-i-ate,  a.  Haying  mode  entrance  only,  fre^  in 
any  knowledge  j  uupractised. 

InAt'-i-a-toT'tf,  129,  18, 105 :  a.  and  «.  Initiating, 
introductory:—!.  Introductory  rite. 

In-i<'-t-a"-/ioa,  89  :  «.  The  reception  or  idmiesioa 
of  a  new  comer  into  any  art.  science,  or  state. 

In-i/^-ion,  89 :  «.    ▲  beginning.  [Not  now  in  use.] 

7b  IN  JECT=Tn-j^ck(',  v,  a.  To  throw  or  dart  in. 

In-jec'-/ion,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  throwing  in,  paitieu. 
larly  of  a  medicine  into  tlie  body  by  a  syringe;  the 
liouid  thrown  in,  a  clyster ;  also,  the  act  of  throwing  a 
coloured  substance  into  the  vessels  of  any  dead  body 
in  order  to  show  the  ramifications. 

INJ  UOJNDITY,  in'-j'oo-cun''.d444H.  109, 105i 
t.  Unpleasantness,  disagreeableness. 

INJUDICABLE,  in-jW-d^-ca-bl,  109,  105, 
101 :  a.  Literally,  not  capable  of  being  Jodged;  ap- 
propriately, not  cognizable  by  a  Judge. 

lo'-ju-dic^-ial,  (-disb'-'al,  147)  a.  Not  nooording 
to  the  forms  <k  law. 

W-JV-DuT'iom,  (-dTsh'-u»)  120:  a.  Void  of 
judgement,  not  judicious,  unwise. 

In'-jii-du/'-iowa-ljr,  (u2.  Without  judgement. 

InMa»-dic"-toira-neM,  t.  Quality  of  being  injudleioaa. 

INJUNCTION,  tn-mnffk'-8hun,  158,  89:  «. 
Theaetof  ei^olnhigi  toe  wing  eojoined;  command, 
order,  precept ;  a  kuid  of  prohibition  granted  by  courts 
of  eqmty  in  divers  cases,  often  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving  property  in  dispute  pending  a  suit. 

C:7>  This  word  occupies  the  place  of  BnjoiamaU,  which 
see  under  To  Enjoin. 

To  INJUR  E,Io'-j*oor,  52:  v.  a.  To  do  a  wrong 
to;  hence,  to  damage,  to  impair;  to  give  pain  to.  to 
affect  with  any  inconvenience;  to  wound. 

lD'-jw-r«r>  36 :  «•   One  wiio  injures. 

lo'-JK'ry,  105 :  t.  Wrong,  mischief;  detriment,  an- 
noyance; contumelious  expression. 

In-jir-n-otfs,  90,  120 :  a.  WiongM,  horlAiI,  uiOost, 
guilty  of  wrong ;  detractory. 

In-itt'-n-otfS-Iy,  ad.    Wrongfully ;  hurtfoUy. 

In-jM'-rt*oi/s-ne88,  «•    Quality  of  being  injurious. 

iN-JUs'-TlOXy  (-iisSy  105)  f.    Iniquity;  wrong. 

INK,  lUgk,  158 :  t.  A  fluid  used  in  writing,  print, 
ing,  and  other  arts}  it  is  generally  black. 

To  Lik,  V.  a.    To  daub  or  black  with  ink. 

ink'-y,  105  :  a.    Of  tok ;  like  ink ;  black. 

ft^  Among  the  compounds  are  InV-hom,  fnH^-ttand, 
^vessels  for  holding  ink  and  other  writing  appamtus ; 
tukhorn,  in  old  writers,  is  alio  used  as  an  atyective  to 
signify  affectedly  learned ;)  Ink'-ttone,  (used  in  making 


INKLE,  lag'-kl,  158,  101:  «.  A  kind  of 
fillet ;  a  tape. 

INKUNCfTmgkMTng,  158:  t.  Hfau,  vhiqrt. 
intimation ;  inclination :  [the  last  is  a  local  seme.] 

roINKNOT,in-D5ir,  157:  v.«.  Tokaotortfe 
in.  to  bind  as  with  a  knot  [FoMv.  Holy  War.] 

To  INLACE==rin-liGi',  v«  a.  To  eabeilisb  wiA 
varientions. 

INLAID.^See  To  Inlay. 

INLAN£>:sin'-land,  a.  and  «.  Interior,  rasoti 
from  the  sea ;  in  an  old  sense.  dviHxed  as  oppoied  1» 
oMiloM^sk  .<— f .  The  interior  part  of  a  oountry. 

(t>  Milton  accents  the  last  sylikble. 

In'-land-rr,  «•    A  dweller  in  the  inlands. 
In'-land-iah,  a.  Native,  not  ontlsndish.  [Oba] 

To  IN  LAPIDATE,  tn-lap'4-dite,  105:  f.  •. 
To  convert  into  a  stony  sub^ance,  to  petrify. 

To  IN  LAW=In-lt>B^  r.  a.    To  dear  of  osUsYiy. 
7bINLAY»in-la\^',    1  «.  «.    To   diveaify  «iA 

I  I>^''^^^>  l__''ti.laid'  I  '"*"^'»'^  inserted  into  Ihe 
Inlaid,  /    '  '        'J  gronad  or  sabstntma;  ti 

veneer;  to  variegate. 
In-la/-tfr,  36 :  «.    One  that  inlays. 
In-lay'-inr,  «.    The  art  or  business  of  sb  InhTcr. 
In'-lay,  83 :  «.    lfatt«  inlaid :  matter  cot  to  to 

inlaid, 
ft^  Milton  accents  it  as  the  verb. 

INLETsin'-l)$t,  9,  Place  of  ingress,  eitnnee;  a 
bay  or  reoess  in  a  shore,  or  between  isles. 

IN-LIMINE,  Tn.llni'4-nl^  [Lat]  169:  ol  Ai 
the  threshold,  at  the  beginning  or  outset 

To  INLOCK=4n-I5ck',  v.  a.    To  lock  mohisUr. 

INLY,  INMOST,  &c.— See  unde^ IiK 

INMATE^in'-m^te,  t.  and  a.  One  who  Um  is 
the  same  house  with  another,  and  uses  the  issu  ct- 
trance;  a  lod|er  :—a^»  Admitted  as  an  iasisls. 

INNisin,  153  :  g.  Originally,  a  house  or  evellisf; 
hence,  a  house  of  entertainment  for  tmvdlen,  its  pn- 
sent  sense;  a  house  where  students  wees  bosiM  tsl 
taught,  whence  we  stUl  call  the  eoUtfes  of  oMsaoa 
law.  Inns  of  court;  it  was  also  anciently  used  for  ^ 
town  houses  in  which  great  men  rewted  vbes  tkey 
attended  the  court. 

7b  Inn,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  take  vp  a  temporary  Itii- 
ing:— act.  To  place  in  a  lodging  or  iam-6m  ako 
under  In-. 

Inn'-hold-er,  (-h&Ied-er,  1 16)  t.   An  itmkttfm. 

Inn'-keep-er,  36 :  «.    One  who  keeps  an  ino. 

e^  See  iNMtNO  under  In. 

INNATE=Tn-nau',    a.    Inborn,  native,  nstanl 

not  superadded :  Junt^ted  is  unnsuaL 
In-^nate'-ly,  105:  ad.    Naturally. 
In-nate'-nesa, «.    Quality  of  being  innate. 

IN  NAVIGABLE,  tn-nav'-l-gd-bl,  105, 101 :  «• 

Impossible  to  be  passed  by  boat  or  ship. 
INNER,  &c— See  under  In. 
INNING.—See  under  In. 

lNNOCENT=tn'-n^«nt,  «.  and  «.  Orifindlf. 
not  noKioua,  harmlcM  in  elfocts;  hence,  pore  f^ 
mischief;  and  benoe,  free  flrm  any  paittcubr  8**^/^ 
a  sense  now  obsolete,  ignorant:—!.  One  fkss  V^ 
guilt  or  harm ;  also^  an  ignorant  pecion,  and  hrooa* 
lutural,  an  idiot 

In'-no-cent-ly,  aJ.  Without  ham;  widiontcvfl^ 
signs;  without  prudence;  witikoot  inenrriig  psesltf • 

In'.uo-cence,  in'-no-oen-cy»  i.  Innozioefai«i 
[asensenownnusoal;]  f^eedon  ttom  iBtiurioas  seti«| 
freedom  fh>m  guilt  imputed;  simplioity of  hssft. ir 
eluding  the  notico  of  a  sUj^t  degree  of  we'*""**^ 

In-nocmj-oub,  120 :  <k  Bsrmleas. 

In-noc'-u-omAy,  ad.  Without  inenninff  ^ 


ink;)  InJt-maker,  8cc. 

Tha  whraiM  satire,  aad  tht  prfndptss  to  whieb  the  aambsxs  rsfer,  lasosds  the  DMsMvyw 

ybweU:  gaU'-w&^:  cb&i/-man:  pd-pf:  lim:  gd6d:  j'Q^i.«.j^,55:  «yS»\»*et  wn^l^l 


IN-Q 

e>  Forwoidf  not foond  undar  Iir.,  ictk  qadf  By*. 

In-oo^Ho«s,  (-n5ck'-ih'u8,  154,  147,  120)  a. 

fne  torn  hiutfbl  effeoto;  doing  no  him, 
IihDOdr^-MM.ly,  ad*  Withoat  harm  don*  or  raffortd. 

iD-DoZ-iOMS-DeSS,  «.    HumlMOMM. 

INNOMINATE^  Yn.|i6in'4«nitei  a.   Aatmymoiw. 

[Chueir.] 
7b  INNOVATB»tD'-n&-Yit<,  «.  «.  and  n.  To 

chMi^  or  alter  by  brioghiK  In  Mimethiog  n«w ;  to 

teing  in  as  a  norttlty  :—«««.  To  tatrodooe  novoltiM. 
iB^-BO-Ta'-tory  38  S  f .  Ono  who  innovatet. 
lo'-no-TaT-Zton,  89 :  t,  Changa  by  the  introdoetkra 

of  amathing  new. 
INNOXIOUS,  &o.--flea  under  Innoeent 

INNUENDa»Tii'-ii&-«n'-d&,  t.  An  oblique  hint 
hT-llo-ent,  a.  Signifieant  [Barton.] 

INNUMERABLE,  Tn-Da'-nier-4.bI,  101:   a. 

Not  to  be  eonntad  for  moltitnda. 
IiHia^-nier«>bly,  ad.  Wlthooi  number. 
b-Btt'-iner'a-ble^neM,  «•  Inniimerability. 
lo-na^merwi-bir-i-ty,  84, 105  :  t.  State  or  quality 

tf  being  innamerabla. 
In-Biii'-nier-ottff,  1 20  t  a.  Innomerable.  [Pope.] 

INOBSERVANCE,  !n'-6b.zei^-v5nct,  151 :  *, 
Want  of  obaervanee,  negligence.  [Barrow.] 

To  lN0CULATE=in-6ck'-A-lAte,  92 :  v.  a.  and 
a  To  fauert  oo  that  the  eye  of  a  bod  shaU  be  fUed  in 
uoUmt  ttoelL ;  to  inaert  in  tometbing  diffrrent,  at  a 
bed  into  the  item  of  another  plant;  to  communicate 
a  dinaM.  particalariy  the  email  pox.  by  ineerting 
■titer  into  the  fieeh  z—nem.  To  practiae  inocolaUon. 

Io-oc*.|i.Ia'-tor,  38  :  t .  One  who  inocolates. 

b-OcZ-o-la^-fibn,  89:  t.  The  act  or  practice  of 
iomrting  the  eye  of  a  bad  Into  another  ttocli ;  the 
pnetlee  of  eommantcating  a  dtieate.  particahuly  the 
nail  pox.  by  the  insertion  of  conta^ioos  matter. 

INODOROUS,  tn.o'-d6-rU8,  120  :  a.  Scentlem. 

[Aibnthnot.]   Imj^dorate,  which  Bacon  uses,  meant 
.the  lane. 
INOFFENSIVE,  Tn'^f-Wn^-civ,  152,  105 :  «. 

^*iBg  no  offence.  proToeation.  or  uneaalnest :  harm- 
Jm  ;  offivring  no  oDetrucUon ;  unembarraiied. 
Iir-of>feD*^Ve-l^,  ad.  Without  doing  harm. 
w<0^fal''-8ive-neM,  #.  Harmlcetnett. 
INOFFICIOUS,  Tn'-6f.fi8h"-u8.  147,  120 :  o. 

Not  attentive  to  the  officet  of  civility.  [B.  Jonton] 
INOPERATION,    In-6p'-«r-r-8hun,  89  :    t. 

Afency,  inflaence;  production  of  effectt.  [Bp.  HalL] 

INOPINATE.  in-6p'4-nAt*,  92 :  a.  Unoxpeeted. 
lN0PP0RTUNE«In-6p'-por-tAn»,a    No*  op- 

poitaae,  nnteaaonable.  inconvenient. 
«-op'-por-tune"-ly,  ad.  Unteaaonablyi 

INORDINATE,  tn-or'-di-nite,   106  i  «.    Irro- 
.  Nar.  diaorderly ;  excettive.  immoderate. 
liH)i'-d*.nate-ly,  ad.  Without  regulation. 
lo-oi'-di-iiate-DeM,  t .  Deviation  fh>m  order,  exeeee. 
}j,'^''-di-na"-/ton,  «.  Inordinatenete. 
lN0RGANlC-tii'-or.g«n"4ck,  a.  Void  of  organt 
w  bttromental  partt :  In'orgatTkai  it  the  tame. 

"w-go-nized,  U4:  o.  Not  having  organic  ttruc- 
ttrt. 

T**  lN0SCULATE«in-6a'^-liti,  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  unita.  K  lip,  {q  Uaang.  by  appotltion  or  contact : 
r^  To  unite,  at  two  vettelt  in  an  animal  body  {  to 
JOB  u  or  among. 

M^-cu-la''^ion,  89 :  t .  Union  by  coiyunction  of 

tA»«S«2}tiet. 

T  8Fi^-— See  under  To  Inquire. 

/•  lNQUlET,tn-kw?-gt,  188  :  v.  a.  To  ditqulet. 

•^  "•  nam  In^tUf Hon  U  obtolete. 


IN-S 

^^  For  wordt  not  found  onder  In-,  aeek  nader  BK'w  ' 

In-^ui'-e-tude,  «.  Ditturbed  ttate,  reetletanett* 

n  INQUIN ATE,  Ing'-kwl-niu,  158, 188«  105 : 
o.  a.  To  defile,  to  pollute.  [Brown.] 

I}|'-oMt-na"-/«in,  89 :  «.  The  aet  of  defiling. 

To  INQUIRE,  Tn-kwirt',  188 1  v.  fi.  and  a.  To 
aak  a  quettlon,  with  ofi  to  leek  for  tmth  or  a  foot  by 
inveitigation,with  into,  itfter,  far,  otbUot-'act.  To 
teek  out  by  atking ;  *n  an  obacueie  tente,  to  call  or 
namo. 

In-^i'-r^,  36 1  t.  One  who  inqniree. 

In-^tti'-rent,  a.  Making  inquiry.  [Shenttone.] 
In-9afi'«ra-bl«,  101  s  a.  Subject  to  inquiry, 
lU'^aii'-ry,  t .  Act  of  inquiring  ;  teareh. 
In'-Q[7B8T,  «.  Inquitition,  teareh ;  Judicial  inquiry ; 
a  Jury  tummoned  to  inquire  into  any  matter,  par- 
ticularly any  cate  of  violent  or  tudden  deatht  and 
give  in  their  opinion  on  oath. 

lN'-Qi77.sii^'-/oif,  (tn'.kw^zl8h"-iin,  151,89)  t. 

Inquiry ;  examination ;  Judicial  inquirv  ;  a  court  or 

tribunal  in  tome  catholic  countriei.  mr  examining 

peraont  tutpected  of  herety,  and  punishing  thoie 

convicted. 
In-^i«'-«'tor,  38 :  «•    One  who  axaminet  officially ; 

a  member  of  a  conrt  of  Inquititloa. 
In-9«i/-»-to^-h^l,  90 :  a.  With  the  wverity  of  aa 

in(|uUitor.    IncmUfitoTriout  it  out  of  ute. 
In-9iii/4>t<ve,  (-tiv,  105)  a.  Addicted  to  Inquiry  ; 

curiout ;  active  at  prying  into  mattert. 
In-^i/-i-tive-ly,a(/.  With  curioelty. 
In-oiiii^-i-ti've*nett,  t.  Quality  of  being  inquisitive. 
To  lNRAIL=tn-r5:a',  v.  a.  To  raU  in. 

INROADasin'-ride,  #•  Xncurtion;  sadden  and  de- 
tultory  invasion.  .    . 

INSALUBRITY,  ln'-«d-rsr-br44^  109,105: 

f.  Want  of  salubrity. 
In'-sa-lM^-brt-OMS,  120 :  «.  Unhealthy. 
lN-SAi/>u-T.^R-r,  92 :  «•   Unwholeiome.  uniafo. 
INSANE^iD-aani',    a.    literally,  nntound,  bnl 

always  api^ied  tothe  mittd<— mad;  pertaining  to  mad- 


iD'^anef'-ly,  ad.  Madly,  without  reason. 
In-san'-i«ty,  92 :  t.  Want  of  sound  mind,  madness : 

Insan^uett  it  lett  uted. 
In-ban^-^-bls,  105  :  a.  Not  capable  of  being  made 

tound,  incurable,  irremediable. 

INSAPORY,tn-8a^por4>|.  105:  a.  Twtelets. 

INSATIABLE,  in-sa'^hM-bl,  147,  105, 101 : 

a.  Not  to  be  tatitfled  or  appeaaed  i  veiy  greedy. 
In-fla'-Z^bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 
In-Ba'-Zfr-a-ble-ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  insatiable. 

In-sa'-h^te^  (-sa'-tb^U,   146)   a.   Not  to  be 

satisfied. 
In-8a'-/i-ate-1y,  a<i.  So  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

In'-M-ti'^-e-ty,  (-sl-tr-l-ti^,  81)  t.  Insatiableness. 
iN^-BAT-xs-VAc'^-rToif,  89 :  t.  Want  of  satisfhotion. 
In«8At^-u*r^-bls,  a.  Not  to  be  saturated. 

INSCIENCE,  V-ci^nci,  59, 105, 147 : «.  Igno. 
ranee  ;  nnskilAdnett. 

To  INSCRIBE»iQ-8cribi',  v.  «•  To  write  or  im. 

print  on  ;  to  attign  or  addrets  to ;  to  draw  a  flgnro 

within  another. 
In-acri'-ber,  36 :  «.  One  that  inscribaa. 
In-icrip'^n,  89:  f.   Something  written  or  en* 

graved ;  title,  consignment  of  a  book  to  a  pstron 

withoat  a  formal  dedication. 
In-Bcrip''tt>e,  105:  a.  Bearing  inscription. 
To  INSCROL,  Tn-Mrolt',  116:  v,  a.  To  write  in 

ascrolL  [Shakt.l^ 
INSCRUTABLE,  tn.8cr65'-ta-bl,  109.  98, 101 : 

a.  Untearchable  ;  that  cannot  be  penetrated. 


TbsBiffasMOMdafttffiiiodMofspdnaffthftthavvBeirrtffulaHtjer  Mmad. 

^moMlt:  nush-un,  •',  #.  mrnkm,  165 :  vish-un,  t.  e.  vitum,  165 ;  ttin,  160 1  fllSo,  166. 
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In-scru'-ta-bljr*  ad.  Impenetrably. 

In-scrM'-ta-bir-i-tjr,  t.  IncapabiUty  of  being  tneed 
out. 

7bINSCULP»tn-«cul|/|  v.  a.    To  eDgraTe;  to 

cure  in  raliaf.  [Shaks.] 
In-tculp'-libn,  t.  In^riptbn.  [Out  of  me.] 

In-cculp'-/afre,  (-tAr*,  147)  t.  Any  thing  engniTed. 
To  IN  SE AMesf  n^om',  v.  a.  To  mark  trith  a  eeam 

or  acar :  it  diflSen  in  meaning  tnm  To  Bn$0um, 
INSECTATOR«In'^-««ck-ti'-tor,  t.    One    that 

pursues  another  so  as  to  harass  j  a  persecutor. 
ln'-»e-cu"-/ion,  89 :  #.  Pursuit  [Chapman.] 
INSECTION,  lu-sSck'-shuu,  89 :  t.  A  cutting  in. 

an  Incisure,  an  inciston. 
In'-SKCT,  «.    A  small  invertebral  animal,  as  a  wasp 

or  fly«  with  a  body  nt  or  divided  in  tlie  middle,  the 

parU  being  connected  by  a  ligature. 
Io-flect'-ed|  a.  Haring  the  nature  of  an  insect. 
In-sec'- tile,  (-t!l,  105)  a.  and  #.  Having  (he  nature 

of  an  insect  >-«.  [OIm.]  An  insect 
In'.sectol''-o-grr,  #.  An  entomologist  [Derham.] 
In'-«ec-tiv"-o-roai8, 120 :  a.  Feeding  on  insects. 

INSECURE-Tn'-si-curt",  a.  Not  secure. 
In'-ae-cure^-ly,  ad.  Without  security  or  safety. 
In'-se-cu"-ri-ty,  ».   Want  of  safety;   uncertainty, 

want  of  confidence,  danger. 
INSECUTION.— See  under  Insectator. 

To  INSEMINATE,  tn-sim'-i-nAU,  105:  v.  a. 

To  sow,  to  iniect  seed  into. 
In-aem'-t-na''-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  inseminating. 

INSENSATE,    INSENSIBLE :~See    in    the 

next  class. 

INSENTIENT,  tn-rtn'-«h'«nt,   147:   a.    Not 

having  perceytton,  senseless,  or  inert 
In-skn'-8atb,  a.  Not  having  mental  perception,  dull 

or  blind  to  truth. 
lN-8KN'-tf/-Bi.£,  105,101:  a.  Imperceptible  by  the 

senses ;  not  Mrceired  by  reas<m  of  slowness,  gradual; 

not  having  feeling  either  meotal  or  corporeal:   not 

having  emotive  feeling,  not  capable  of  being  affected 

to  emotion;   in  some  old  authorsb  void  of  tense  or 

meaning. 

In-Ben'-si-b1y,  ad.  Imperceptibly  ;  gradually. 

In-8en'-s»-ble-nets,  f .  Insensibility. 

In-flen'-si-bii'^-i'-U,  84,  105 :  t.  Inability  to  per- 
ceive; dulness  of  corporal  sense;  dulness  of  intel- 
lect :  coldness  of  heart 

INSEPARABLE,  in-8»p'-a-ra.bl,  101:  a.  Not 
to  be  separated  or  disjolnea;  indissolubly  united. 

In-tep'-o-ra-bly,  ad.  With  indissoluble  union. 

tt:>  Old  authors  use  Intep'arate  and  Jnaq/anUehf. 

In-sep'-o-ra-ble-new,  «.  Quality  of  being  insepa- 
rable. 

In-Bep'-<i-ra-bil"-t-ty,84, 105 :  t.  Inseparablenesa. 
7b  INSERT^Tn-oerf,  35:   r.  a.   To  thrust  or 

place  in  or  among. 
In-ser'-Zion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  inserting  ;  thing  inserted. 

lN-8ir'-/oif.  (-aiUh'-un,  89)  <•  Insertion,  ingraft- 
ment 

To  INS£RVE»in-cerv',  189:  v.  a.  To  con- 
duce ta 

In-ner'-Ti-ent,  a.  Conducive ;  of  use  to  an  end. 

To  INSET=in-c»t',  r.  a.  To  infix.  [Chaucer] 

IN  SHADEDstn-^ha'-dSd,  a.  Marked  with  shades. 

To  INSHELL«tn-shSl',  v.  a.  To  bide  in  a  shell, 
as  a  snail  his  horns.  [Shake] 

7b  INSHELTEIUrin-ali8l'.ttfr,  36:    v.  a.   To 

place  under  shelter.  [Shalu.] 
To  INSHIP=Tn-«hV,  ^'  «•  To  ship.  [Obs.] 
INSIDE«TD'-cTde,  t.  The  interior,  as  oppoMd  to 

outside;  the  part  within :  it  is  often  ustfd  a4j«ctively. 
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ToINSIDIATE,  lD.«[d'-^iu,  105,  146:  f.& 

To  lie  in  ambush  for. 
In-«id"-i-a'-tor,  38 :  t .  One  that  lies  b  vak. 
lN-aii/-f-0C7B,  147,  120:  «.  DUigent  to  entisp:  dr. 

cumventive,  sly;  treacherous. 
In-sid'-i-ovt-ljr,  ad.  In  a  sly  and  tieadwnMi  an- 

ner:  with  maUeions  artiflce. 
iD-sid'-t-ons-neas,  «.  QuaUty  of  being  insidioas. 
INSIGHT,  lo'-ifte,  115:  t.  Sight  or  view  of  «ha 

interior ;  knowledge  of  tlie  interior  parts. 

INSIGNIA«Tn.cV-nl-<l,  [Lat]  :pi.  Distis. 

guishing  sins  as  of  oflice.  ranK.  or  character. 
Iir-sio-NtF^-i-c^NT,  a.  and  «.  Not  sigmfieut: 

not  having  a  meaning :  [tUs  is  the  other  seoae  of  tht 

prefix: — See  la-:]  unimportant  wanting  weight >-f. 

An  unimportant  or  wortluess  person. 
W-%\g-D\f'''i-caDt']y,ad,  Without  mesnhig ;  mA- 

out  importanca  or  effect 
In'-sig^nif-^-cance,     In'-sig-nif^-f-coo-qr,   ». 

Want  of  meaning,  unmeaning  words ;  nninportaoce. 
In'-«ig-nif  "-i-ca-tave,  105 :  a.  Not  betokenins  by 

an  external  sign. 
INSINCERE-Tn'-cTo-ccrt^a.  Not»ncw;af. 

ceitfbl.  hypocritical,  felsa;  as  applied  to  tliiitgi.  nU 

sound,  corrupted. 
In'-flin-cere'^-Iy,  ad.  Without  sinoerlty. 
ln'-iin-cer"-»-ty,  92, 105:  t.  Want  of  troth  or  Mfr 

lity;  dissimulation,  hypocrisy. 

To  INSINEW=in-dn'-A,  110,  188:  r.  a.  To 
strengthen,  to  confirm.  [Shaks.] 

7b  INSI  NUATE»tn-<Sn'-&-ite,  v.  a.  and  if.  To 
introduce  as  by  a  winding  or  spiral  motioa.  to  islio- 
duce,  instil,  or  infuse  gently;  to  push  grntly  voo 
fkvour  or  regard,  commonly  with  a  reciprocal  praaooa: 
to  hint,  to  impart  indirectly  t—neu.  To  creep  or  vind 
in  I  to  steal  into  favour  imperceptibly;  to  gaiatbo 
aflfections  by  gentle  degrees. 

In-flio'-U-a-tor,  «.  He  or  that  which  insinoslM. 

In-sin'-ll-a-tive,  105:  a.  Insinuating,  sleslisgos 
the  affections:  InrinfwuU  is  quite  unusual. 

lD-«ill'-U-a''-lion,  89  :  #.  Actof  insinnatiDf ;  *rtw 
power  of  pleasing ;  a  hint,  a  suggestion  or  inttoistioi. 

INSIPlD»Tn-Glp'-Id,  a.  Tasteless,  or  not  sftdi^ 
the  organs  by  wliidtthe  qoalitiea  of  food  art  perceM: 
hence,  flat  or  dull  to  the  mental  taste;  wanth^  ^ 
or  pathos. 

In-sip'-id-ljr,  ad.  Without  taste ;  lo  as  to  s&M  ■• 

relish  or  enjoyment;  dully. 
In-sijZ-id-ness,  f.  Insipidity. 
In'-«ip-id'*'-f-ty,  84, 105  :  «.  Quality  ofbeingia«I|ld. 
In-MI^-I-BNCS,  f .  Want  of  sapience  or  mental  po«tr 

to  perceiw  and  Judge ;  folly,  stupidity. 

7b  INSISTsTn-cittr,9.  fi.  Primarily,  to  stosd  « 
rest,  folbwed  by  o«  or  upon  t  hence,  to  dveU  «  ^ 
as  upon  something  in  discourse;  to  stand  or  Iteep  to* 
point,  to  persevere  in  pressing  it 

In-sist^nt,  a.  Standing  or  resting  on. 

In-sis'-ture^  C-t&re,  147)  «.  Persisteaey  fa  »  wT*' 

lar  course.  [Shake.] 
INSITIENCY,  in-twh'.'en-cfi.  147,  105:  i. 

Exemption  ttom  thirst. 
INSlTlON.— See  under  To  Insert 
INSOBRIETY,  In'-sA-brr-^t^  105 :  i.  Wttt 

of  sobriety,  intemperance. 
INS0ClABLE,tn.flo'-8hW.bl,  147,  98, 101: 

0.  Unsociable ;  incapable  of  couneetion  or  union. 
To  IN  SO  LATE,  !n'-«i-liu,  v,  a.  To  dry  in  *« 

%\m\  to  expose  to  the  action  of  tlte  sun. 
In'-SO-la^-fion,  •.    ExposiUoa  to  the  sua  ;  the  infl"*- 

ence  of  a  scorching  sun  on  the  brain,  strdw  of  tb*  MB* 
INSOLENT«In'.»A-I«nt,  a.  Primarily,  nnsccin. 

tomed  or  strange;    hence,  difficult  of  aceeiOj  »■■ 


Hm  ■obaowt  «itir«,  md  the  priaetplM  to  which  the  aomber*  rafor.  prceods  tb*  Dfeiieaary. 

FowtU !  ttatt'-wA^ :  chap'-man :  pd-pi^ :  lt« :  g»d :  j*03,  •.  cjew,  55 :  «, «,  ^  &c  mutt,  171. 
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beoct  iu  pmMnt  neantog,  proad,  haughty,  overbvar* 

iaf ;  petuantly  eootemptaous. 
lo'-flO-leDt-ljri  ad.  With  oontempt,  rudely, 
lo'-to-lence,  In'^io-len-cy,  »,  Haughty  treatment 

of  others;  impadeoee;  petulant  contempt. 
TV  lo'-to-leoce,  «•  a.  To  insult  [K.  Charles.] 

INSOUDITY,  m'-c^lXd'4-t^  «.  Want  of  soU- 
dity,  weakness* 

INSOLUBLE,  Yo-«or.&.b],  101 :  a.  That  can. 
Bot  be  dissolTed,  partienlarly  by  a  liquid;  that  can- 
not be  solred. 

Ift-tor-ii-bil'^-i-ty,  t.  Quality  of  being  insoWable. 
ItHSOL-Yil-BLS.  a.  Not  solvable;  not  to  be  cleared 

of  dificnhy ;  that  cannot  be  paid  or  discharged. 
In-tol'-veot,  a.  and  «.  Unable  to  pay: — «.  One 

vfao  is  insolvent. 
lo-aoK-ven-cvy  t.  Inability  to  pay  debts:  ^d  of 

muhagf,  a  law  to  release  insolvents. 
INSOMUCH.— See  under  In-. 
n  INSPECTa^n-Bp^kt;^  v.  a.  To  look  into  by 

viyof  esaminatkm;  to  view  in  order  to  correct;  to 

Mpeiiatend. 

UHpetf'-tory   f.    An    ezxuniner,   a  superintendent: 

Ivft^tcnkip,  the  place  o€  office  of  an  inspector. 
Io-fpet'*A'oD,  89 :  «.  A  looking  on  or  into  ;  watch, 

MpetiBtendance.  official  view. 
hhtriLx'-h'UVih  1S8  :  «.  The  first  word  of  ancient 

disiters,  implying  "  We  have  inspected  it,**  confirm- 

isfs  grant  made  by  a  former  king;  hence,  the  name 

ofaraysl  trant. 
lNSP£RSED,iii-tper8tr,I14,143:a.  Sprinkled 

01.  [Not  much  used.  J 
u-tpei^-Mon,  (.shun,  147)  t.  A  sprinkling  upon. 
To  iNSPIREslQ^spirt',  45 :  v.  n.  To  draw  in 

^maih  as  opposed  to  e«;ptrv  :'^aet.  To  draw  into  the 

^Bsgii  to  breathe  into;  to  infuie  by  breathing;  to 

aainsts  by  supwmatnral  infusion. 
iB-tpi'-rrr,  36 :  «.  He  that  inspires. 
iB^i'-ra-ble,  a.  Inhalable ;  that  may  be  inspired. 
lo'-tci-ra'Wton,  105, 89  :  t.  Act  of  drawing  in  the 

iMelh;  act  of  breathing  into  something;  infusion  of 

•SBRBstand  influenee. 

ii  I»«-SPir'-it,  (.«pIr'-U)  V,  a.  To  excite  spirit  in. 

n  INSPlSSATE«In-8py-»it<,  ».  o.  To  make 
tUck.  as  fluids;  to  bring  to  greater  consistence,  to 
thicken. 

lB'-«pit-ta''-/toD,  89 :  f.  Act  of  making  thick. 

INSTABILITY,  To'-sta-bir-i-O^  84.  105 :  t. 

^«st  of  stability,  ehangeableness,  mutability. 
f-  Tb«  relations  of  this  word.  Itutarbk  and  Inita'hU- 

■««.  Me  now  written  UnttmbU,  &c 

7«  INSTALL,  Tn-st2«r,  112:  v.  a.  To  advance 
*B  say  rsnk  or  office  by  placing  in  the  seat  or  stall 
pnptr  to  that  conditwn. 

lA-ttaf-metit,  $,  a  settlement,  establishment,  or 
MD«  piseiiig  in;  an  establishment  in  some  office  or 
^C>ity;  a  paving  of  a  sum  of  money  as  an  earnest  or 
a  psft  of  a  larger  sum;  hence,  payment  by  instal- 
^ts  h  payment  by  parts  at  dUTerent  times. 

^''MAtT'tion,  89 :«.  The  act  of  giving  visible 
POMCiskm  of  an  office  by  placing  in  the  proper  seat. 

lN8TANT=ln'-«tant,  12:  a.  and  t.  Pressing. 
>if«Bt.  esmest;  [in  familiar  modem  speech,  this,  the 
^nvyieage,  is  obsolete;]  pressing  or  immediate  as 
wtlise  or  aeti<m;  present,  quick,  making  no  delay :~ 
'|A  point  in  dnraoon,  a  mcment ;  a  particular  umo ; 
tt»  Boath  inMtant,  that  is,  present,  the  current  month. 

iD-ttont-ljf,  ad.  With  urgent  importunity;  [the  prl. 
>i«ry  tease  ;l  immediately ;  [the  common  sense.] 

^^^•Ut,[IaL]  ad,  InstanUy.  [Uw.] 

"[rj«»ce,«.  Urgency.  Bolicitetion.  importunity ;  [in 
|J*^**Boe. /asteacy  is  also  used;]  Instent  or  actual 
■«•  •»  n  time  isferrcd  to;  occasion;  motive, influ- 
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once,  pressing  argument ;  [this  last  sense  is  now  ob> 
solete :  for  the  most  usual  meaning  of  tlie  word,  see 
lower.] 

lN'-iJT^N-TA''-NK-oirs,  90,  120  t  a.  Done  or  oc- 
curring in  an  instant:  the  older  word  was  ln*»taiUanjf, 

In'-stan-ta^-ne-oifs-Iy,  ad.  In  an  instant 

In'-atan-ta''-ne-o«s-nes8,  t.  The  quality  of  being 
instantaneous. 

lu'-stan-ta-ne'^-i-ty,  84,  105:  s.  The  quality  of 
bring  produced  at  the  instant,  or  spontaneously. 
[Sbenstone.] 

Ii/'STANCE,  s.  That  which  is  pretemi  as  a  proof; 
an  example,  a  case  occurring  or  offered :— See  also 
above. 

7b  In'-stance,  v.  it.  and  a.  To  give  or  offer  an  ex- 
ample ; — act.  To  raeution  as  an  example  or  case. 

To  lNSTATE=sln-8t5te',  r.  a.  To  place  in  a  cer. 
tain  rank  or  condition:  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  To 
Imfest, 

T6  lNSTAURATE=m-idlN»'-rit«,  v.  a.  To  re- 
store, to  reoair.    [Smith  on  Old  Age,  1666.] 
[n"-8tau-ra -tar,  38 :  t .  A  restorer,  a  renewer. 
In'-8tau-ra"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Restoration,  reparation. 

INSTEAD,  7n-8tSd',  120:  prq),  and  ad.  In  the 
steail  or  place,  in  room,  followed  by  of:  the  adv,  dif. 
fers  by  nut  taking  of. 

To  INSTEEP»in-«teti/,  v,a.  To  steep  or  soak; 

to  drench;  to  keep  under  or  in  water.  [Shaks.] 
INST£P»Yn'-8Ufp,  »,   The  prominent  part  of  the 

foot  above,  corresponding  to  tlie  hollow  of  the  sole 

undemea^ 

To  INSTIGATE,  Yn'-8tl-git«,  105:  v.  a.  Lite. 

rally,  to  prick  or  goad;  to  urge  to  ill,  to  incite  to  a 

crime. 
In''-8ti-ga'-tor,  38 :  t •  One  who  incites. 
In'-8tt-ga"-/t6n,  89  :  t.  Incitement,  temptetion. 

To  INSTILsTn-stfll',  v.  a.  To  inftise  by  drops ;  to 

inftise  slowly  or  by  small  quantities. 
In^til'-ler,  36 :  s.  One  that  instils. 
In-stil'-ment,  «.  Any  thing  instilled.  [Shake.] 
In'-stil-la^-f/on,  89 :  ».  Act  of  inftising  by  drops  ; 

set  of  infosing  slowly  into  the  mind ;  the  thing  infused. 

IN$TINCT,Itt'.8tTngkt,  81,158:  a.  and  t.  rin 
the  old  poete.  it  is  accented  on  the  latter  sylUble.) 
That  is  urged  or  stimulated  by  something  within; 
moved,  animated :— s .  Desire  or  aversion  acting  on  the 
mind  without  the  intervention  of  reason  or  delibera- 
tion.   In  old  writers,  we  meet  w ith  Inttintftwu. 

In-8tiitct'-e</,  a.  Impressed  as  an  animating  power, 
[Bentley.j 

In-atinc'-ttve,  (-tf?,  105)  a.  Prompted  by  instinct ; 
proceeding  from  will  uninfluenced  by  reason. 

In-8tinc'-ttve-ljr,  ad.  By  the  call  of  nature. 

To  INSTlTUTE^In'-8ti-tAu,  v,  a.  To  esUblbh. 
to  appoint,  to  found ;  to  ground  or  establish  in  princi- 
ples, to  educate ;  in  a  special  sense,  to  invest  with  the 
spiritual  part  of  a  benelice. 

In^8t<-tute,  «.  Established  law.  precept,  maxim; 
Institutes,  a  book  of  principles,  particularly  one  con- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Roman  law:  in  Scotland, 
an  Institmte  is  he  who  stands  in  possession  of  an  en- 
tailed estate,  the^  who  are  to  follow  in  succession 
beiuf^  called  substttutes. 

In^-8ta*tu'-tory  «•  One  who  founds;  one  who  in- 
structo. 

ln^-8ti-tu'-tUt,  9,  A  writer  of  institutes. 

In''-8t<-tu'-tive,  105  :  a.  Able  to  establish. 

In'-8tt-tu^-/ion,  89:  t.  Act  of  esteblishing;  est*- 
bltehment,  settlement;  positive  law;  education;  act 
of  investing  with  the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice,  as 
Indttctiou  of  ttie  temporaL 

ln'-8ti-tu"-<toD-al,  a.    Enjoined;  institoted  byaa« 


thority. 
ne  alfa  =s  b  used  sftsr  modas  of  apsUlaf  that  have  ao  trr^nlarit  y  of  Mead. 

CmmaHii:  voLUibrUB,  i,  e,  mMon,  165:  vTsb-un^  t,  e,  vithn,  165 :  ttiOj  166 :  fhj$o«  I66« 
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In'-sti-tu^-Ztoiwir^,  a*  Elemental*  eontaining  the 
flnt  principles  or  doetrinefc 

To  INSTOP=Tn-it6p',  v.  a.  To  cloie  up.  [Dryden.] 

7b  INSTRUCT^rtn-struckf,  v.  a.  To  teeeh,  to 
Ibrm  by  precept,  to  iofbrm  aathoritatively :  ia  a  literal 
aense,  to  pat  in  order  or  prepare. 

lD-8truc'-t0r«  38 :  t.  (Cominon  gender.)  A  teacher. 

iD-ttriMZ-treaSy  t .    A  fcmale  teacher. 

In-gtru(/-t4-ble,  a.    Able  to  initnwt.  [Bacon.] 

lD-8tru(/*tive,  105  :  a.  Conveying  knowledge. 

In-ftruc'-tiVe-ljr,  a</.   So  aa  to  teach. 

In-strac^tiVe-neat,  $,    Power  ofinstmeting. 

In-atruc'-/ioD,  89:  t.  Act  of  teaching;  precepts 
conveying  knowledge ;  mandate. 

Im'-strit-iiknt,  109 :  f .  Iliat  by  which  we  prepare 
something,  that  by  which  someihing  is  done,  a  toed 
used  Ibr  any  work  or  porpose ;  epeciallyt  an  artifleial 
maclune  for  yielding  musical  sounds;  a  writing  drawn 
up  as  the  means  of  a  legal  deed ;  it  is  used  of  persons, 
generally  in  an  ill  sense,  to  signify  an  agent ;  one  who 
acts  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another. 

In'-ttni-men"-tal,  1^ :  a.  Conducive  as  a  means 
to  some  end ;  portioning  to  instruments;  not  vocal  as 
regards  music 

In'-8trar-men''-tal-1y,  oil.  In  the  nature  of  an  In- 
strument; bv  mu^cal  instruments. 

In'-ttra«>meD''-tal-Dew,  #.  Uselhlness  as  of  means 
to  an  end;  instrnmentaltty. 

In'-stru-men-tai^-f-ty,  84,  101 :  «.  Sabordinato  or 
auxiliary  agency* 

INSUAVlTY,Si-«w«v'4-tH  145,  92,  105i  «. 
Unpleasantness.  [Burton.] 

INSUBJECTION,  tn'-tub-j^-tbuD>   B9:  t. 

state  of  disobedience  to  government. 
INSUBORDINATE.  V-sulM>i:^Ml^nili,  105 1 

a.  Not  submitting  to  authority. 
lD'-sub-or-d»-na^-/toD|  «.    State  of  disorder. 
INSUCCATION.  ln'-tuc-ka"-shun,  89 :  «,  The 

act  of  soaking  or  pladng  to  soalc  [Evelyn.] 

INSUFFERABLE,  lo^ur-fSr-a-bl,  101 1    «. 

Intolerable;  that  cannot  be  permitted ;  detestable. 
In-tuf-fer-a-bly,  105 :  ad.    Intolerably. 
INSUFFICIENT,   tn'-iiif-fish"-'«nt,   90:   «, 

Not  suflBdent  j  wanting  in  power  or  skill ;  incapable. 
In'-suf-fic^'-iCDt-ly,  ad.    Inadequately. 
In'-Buf-fle^-tm-cy,  t .    state  or  quality  of  being  in- 

sttfBcient  or  inadequate :  In'nffUrience  is  less  used. 
INSUFFLATION,  in'-8uf-fla''-shun,  89:  #.  The 

act  of  breathing  on ;  the  act  of  blowing  something  into 

another. 

INSULAR=Yn'-8&-lar,  34t  a.  andt.  Belonging 
to  an  isle;  surrounded  by  water :-»t.  An  islander. 

In'-8U-lar-y,  a.    Insular. 

7b  In'-au-late,  v.  a.  To  make  an  isUnd ;  [little 
used;]  to  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a  state 
to  have  no  oommunication  with  surrounding  objects: 
hence  In'tulaled,  detached,  not  contiguous  to  any  thing. 

Ftt^-su-la'-tor,  t .  The  body  that  Interrupts  the  com- 
munication <rf  electridty  to  surrounding  objects. 

In'-sa-1a"--fion,  s.  Act  of  insulating ;  state  of  being 
insulated. 

INSULSE«yIl•Iult(^  153 :  a.  Dull, insipid, heavy : 
rMiltonT)  hence,  InsuPtUy, 

INSULT^In-riult^,  t.   Act  of  leaping  on.  [Dryden.] 

7b  iD-tult',  V.  a,  and  fi«  To  trample  on ;  to  triumph 
over;  to  treat  with  insolence  or  ooutempt :—«««.  To 
behave  with  insolent  triumph. 

ln*iuF-ter,  «.    One  who  insults. 

iD-iult'-inff-ly,  ad.  With  insult 

In'-sul-ta'^/ioD,  89:  «.   Act  of  insulting. 

Im^-sult,  83 :  #•  Act  or  speech  of  insolenoe  or 
contempt. 

11m  irlhiWM  ntlrs,  Md  Ike  priwipis*  t9 
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7b  IN  SUME-oIn-tUOie',  v,  a.  To  take  ia.  [KielyB.] 

IN8UPERABLE,TD.ni'.plr-a.b],  101: «.  Tint 

cannot  be  surmounted. 
In-iu'-per-o-bljr,  ad.    Insnrmoontibly. 
In-su'-per-ci-bltf'Dess,  <•   The  quality  of  btini  is- 

superable:  /nr/perofrirt/y  is  also  in  vsl 
INSUPPORTaSlE,  W.»up.pore".a.bl,  130, 

98^  101:  a.  Not  to  be  supported,  intolecabie. 
In'-^up-por'-to-bly,  iM<.    Beyond  endmaase. 
In'-aup-poi^-ta-ble-DeH,  «•    State  of  heiaf  in^ 

II^PPRESSIBLE,  Yii'^p.prifa^^.bl,  lOS, 

101:  a.  Not  to  be  ooneealed  or  suppressed. 
In'-iup-pres^-siYe^  105 :  a.  Insuppiesstt>le.  [tUa] 
n  INSURE,tn-sh*0Br',167, 143,51:r.a.Ma«. 
In  its  general  sense,  this  word  is  spelled  £u«r«.  vhkl 
see :  in  its  special  sense,  it  dgnifies  to  secan  itfctj 
fkom  a  contingent  Wms  by  tto  paynwnt  of  a  tniD.  oftea 
by  the  payment  of  a  yearly  sum;  or  to  sseors  by  Nck 
means  the  nayment  of  a  sum  or  amoity  onthe  sninl 
define' 


of  any  defined  contingent  event;  ees.  To  practae 
the  proAession  of  one  witn  wlumi  insurances  an  tieetd: 
to  underwrite. 

n-nt^'ier,  36  :  s.   One  who  insures. 

U-w'-ra-ble,  101 :  «•    That  may  be  insaied. 

D-«a/-roDce,  s.    The  seenrity  lot  whish  a  pfsmt 

payment  is  made ;  the  acl  of  insnzing;  the  pm^sn 

paid  in  insuring. 
Ohtaf'-ran-cer,  36 :  t.   One  who  promises  a  Uad  of 

security.  [Blair,  The  Grave.] 

NSURGENT-Yn^ui'.g^Dt,  a.  aod  «.  Risisf  ii 

oppodtion  to  authority :— s.  One  who  rieea  againU  Ibe 

gorerament. 
M'-8ua-RBc"-r/<m,  89 :  f.    A  hostile  riabg.  gne- 

rally  a  seditions  ridng  or  rebelUons  movcnent. 
In'-8ur-rec^-/ton-ar-5r,  a.  Suitable  to  an  huiaieeiiia 
"NSURMOUNTABLE,    tfi'.sQr.inotiht*-a-bl, 

101 ;  a.  Not  to  be  surmounted,  insuperable. 
D'-«ur-moQnt"-a-bljr,  ad.  Insuperably. 
NSURRECTiON.— See  under  lasorgeat 

NSUSCEPTIBLE,  Yn'^us-c^p^.tlbl,  103, 
101 :  a.  Not  susceptible ;  not  capable  of  admittiif : 
not  capable  of  being  moved  or  affected :  hence,  Zb'm- 
etp'tml^itw. 

NSUSURRATION,  Xn^'^rar-rr^uo,  §9: 
t.  The  act  of  whispering  intoaooething. 

NTACTIBLE.— See  nnder  Intangible. 

NTAGLIO,  tn-tfl'.yA,  [Ital.]  170:  «.  litoiDr. 
any  thing  cot  or  engraved ;  a  predous  done  witb  « 
head  or  inscription  engraved  on  it. 

n-ta^l'-io-ted,  (-t&l'-yd-t^d)  a.  Engraved. 
NTANGIBLE,  tn-tin'-gi-bl,  105,  101:  a. 

Not  to  be  touched )  net  perceptible  to  the  tonclk 
u-tan'-gt-bk-nes^,  e.    The  quality  of  not  buH 

tangible. 

D-taQ'-gi-bU'^-i-ty,84,  105:  «;    IntangiUenni- 
H-TAO'-Tl-BiJi,  a.    Not  pereeptible  to  the  tooeh. 

NTASTABLE,  In-ta'-«td-bl,    111;  «.    N«* 

testable. 

NT£GER-&'-tl-jer,  t.    A  whole ;  not  a  lait. 
a'-te-gpral,  a.  and  »,    Whole,  comprisiBf  all  in 

parte;  not  fkaetionali   not  dclbotiTe,  uBlojard^'t- 

The  whole  made  up  of  parts. 
In'-te-gral-ly,  ad.    Wholly,  completely. 
In'-te-gral''-t-ty^  84  :  «.    Entirenees.  [Uaiial-3 
lo'-te-graot,  1 2 :  a.    Neoassary  to  a  whde. 
7b  In'-te-grate,  v,  a.    To  make  np  sa  a  vhols. 
lo'-te-gra'^-ZibD,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  makhif  sp  * 

whole. 
iM-TBo'-Rl-Tr,  9,    literany,  entiMuess,  or  an  «>• 

broken  whole;  heaoe,  the  qoaMty  of  heteg  vitkboi 

Um  buiIw  lefwb  pnoeds  the  MoUoaMy. 

t  g»d:  j*QS» f. e.>e«^ 54 :  t,^W*c»a«^l^l- 
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diftet  of  honesty.  nnoomiptedneMj  fenuine,  anadnl- 
tented  state. 

IP(TEGUMENT»iD-ag'-4HB[iSnt,  «.  Any  thing 
that  wren  or  enwlopt  anotlMT. 

INTELLECT=*iii'-t^-l«ckt,  *.  litenOly.  that 
vUeh  eoUecta  ttam  among  many  thinga,  (lee  Inter-,) 
tad  henoe  applied  to  the  nind  when  onJr  its  ratioDal 
powers  are  in  view  distinctly  ftom  the  anuaatingprin- 
cipla;  aaifiomtbeseefcoreoarceof  the  passions;  the 
proper  Enghsh  term  oorxesponding  to  it,  is  Under- 
•taading:— See  also  Mind. 

In'-tel-lK^-tive,  105 :  a.  Haying  power  to  under- 
stand;  peros^ble  only  by  the  intellect. 

lo^-tel-Iec^-ZioD,  89  :  s.    Act  of  the  understanding. 

lB'4el-W-/af-al,  ('tik-al,  147)  a.  and  «.  Relating 

tetheintelleet}  mental;  ideal;  having  power  of  un- 

tkr^anding;   proposed    only  to    the    Intellect:— t. 

[Milton.]  Intellect. 
Io-tel-lec"-/u^l-l^^  ad.  By  means  of  the  under* 

stsoding. 
lit'-tel-l«y'-/»-al-ist,   f.    One    who  overrates   the 

Mvirs  of  the  understanding. 
la-tel-lec'-/i«-al*-i-ty,  84,  105 :  t.   The  state  of 

iateUectnal  power.  [Uallywell,  date  1681.] 
hl-mf'LhQVSCE,  »,    Understanding,  skill;  notice. 

ioftmation ;  comaMroe   of  acquaintance:   a  spirit. 

IwHafUgmeg  is  seldom  Jbond,  and  occurs  only  in  the 

lot  sense. 
b*tel'4i-gen-e«r|  «•  One  that  oooTeys  or  sends  news 

fliialsUigeaees  a  spy.  [Shaks.  Spectator.} 
liKeNt-gen-cing,  a.  Conveying  infsnnationi  aot- 

iiK  es  a  private  spy.  £Shaks.  Milton.] 
IlHel^-Ir-geot,  a.  Having  understanding ;  Icnowing, 

iastraeted;  ShafcspeareoooasiooaUy  uses  it  to  signify-, 

gjTiniiafonnatkai. 
lo-teK-lt-geil^lly,  ad»    In  an  intelligent  manner, 
lB4iK-liW'-/ial,  (-th'al,  147)  a.    Consisting 

oefyefuds  inteOsetnali  eseceising  understanding. 
In-teF-l^-gi-ble,  105,  101 :  a.  That  can  be  under- 
stood. 
IiKel'-ls-gt-bljr,  mL    So  as  to  be  understood. 
Io-teP-I»-g»-ble-De8Sy  «•  Possibility  to  be  understood. 
IiHelMi-gi-bil"H^ty,84:  f.   Intelligibleness.    ' 

INTEMERATE=^in-t^m'^-«r-iu»  a,   UnddUed. 

u^Qted.  [Not  used  by  modem  authon.] 
lo^tem'-er-ate-DeMy  #•    state  of  being  undeflled. 
INTEMPERAMENT,  1  „     .   ..       ^  , 
INTEMPERANCE,   '  }  S^'  «  *»»»  -ext  class. 

INTEMPERATC^in-t^m'-DNSr-it*,  a.  Not  mo- 
ihcate  or  restrained  vrithin  due  limits ;  hence,  immo* 
dtnte  in  appetite,  drunken,  gluttonous ;  ungoverned 
in  paaiioo,  violent ;  exceeding  the  convergent  mean. 
Soiae  old  anthm  use  it  as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to 
disoidsr. 

lD-teii/-per-ate-ljry  odm  With  breach  of  temperance. 

la-tem'-per-ate-neMy  «•  Want  of  moderation. 

iD-tent'-per-a-turey  147 :  f .    Excess.  [Obs.] 

In-tem'-per-aDce,  f  •  Want  of  temperance.  Intem'" 
yiraan  isless  in  use. 

"-TSM^FBR-^MSHT, «.  Want  of  rule  or  balance  in 
theelementeofthe  animal  frame.— bad  ccmstitution. 

1NTEMPE8T1VE,  tii'-t«m-p««"-tiv,  105:  a. 
Utoeaaonable.  [Out  of  use.] 

uf-ttm-peaf-Uye-ly,  ad.    Unseasonably.  [Obs.] 

IiHem'-pet-tiv''-i-ty,   84:  t.    Unseasonableness ; 

oaraitableness  to  time  or  occasion.  [Oayton.] 
INTEN  ABLE,TD.t£o'-a-bl,  101 :  a.  Not  tenable. 

utenable :  in  an  unusual  sens^  not  able  to  hold,  with 

a  dlflerenee  of  spelling,  namely,  imtenibte, 
n  INTENERATE.— See  after  aU  the  words  of 

tks  next  class. 
To  INTEND=tD-t2nd',  v.  a.    To  streteh  out,  to 


INTERr 

8J»  For  wpids  net  ftraad  under  ly-,  leelt  under  £>■> 

lo-teOM)',  a.    Strained;  raised  to  «  hl^  degBst; 

having  ito  powers  increased  to  excess. 
In-tenw^-ly,  ad.   To  a  great  degree. 
In-teDte'-oeag.  t .   The  state  of  being  Intsnae. 
In-ten'-tf-ty,  105:  «.    Intenaeneas. 

lU'ten'-tion,  (-thUD,  147)  t,  A  straining  or  stretch, 
ing;  stete  <rf  being  strained  or  made  intense.  Juteution 
is  orieinally  the  same  word ;  but  being  employed  only 
in  a  derivative  application,  it  has  a  different  spelling. 

iD-teD'-sve,  105 :  a.  Stretched;  serving  to  strain 
or  augment  something,  as  the  meaning  of  a  word; 
strsdned  or  augmented ;  intent. 

In-ten'-mVe-lar,  ad.  By  inoitaee  of  degree  i  la  a 
manner  to  g(ve  fiiroe. 

To  In-teni/|  V,  a.  To  regard,  to  attend,  to  take  eare 
of;  to  pay  regard  to:  it  is  seldom  used  in  this  deit> 
▼atlve  sense : — See  lower  and  also  above. 

lik-teof-dant,  12 :  t.  An  ofBoer  of  the  Ugheet  ebm, 
who  oversees  any  allotment  of  puUio  busiaese.  (A 
French  word.] 

lo-teD'-dt-mentyt.  Patient  hearing.  [Spenser.] 

lo-tent^^  a.  Anxiously  diligent,  (toed  with  eloea 
attention;  formerly  with  to,  now,  in  general,  with  en. 
As  a  substantive,  see  lower. 

In-teot^-ly,  ad.  With  dose  attention. 

iD-tent^-Dets,  $•  The  state  of  being  intent. 

In-teo'-tive,  105 :  a.    Diligently  attentive.  [Beeoo.] 

iD-ten'-Cive-l jf,  ad.  With  applioatton. 

iD'ten'-tiVe-ness,  «.  State  of  being  intentive. 

To  In-teni/,  V,  a.  To  mean,  to  design.  This  deri- 
vative meaning  is  the  only  oim  which  it  now  retains, 
—See  above. 

iD-ten'-ded-ly,  ad.  With  purpoee;  by  design. 

lo-ten'^deri  «.  One  who  purposes  something. 

In-teod'-ment,  f .  Intention.  [L'Estrange.] 

In-tent',  s.  A  design,  a  purpoeei  a  meaning:  To 
all  inUntit  in  all  senses.    As  an  adjective,  see  above. 

In-ten'-lioD,  89:  t.  Design,  purpose.  In  Locke 
and  other  writers  of  his  day,  and  earlier,  close  atten- 
tion, vriiemenoe,  and  ardour  of  mind.— See  JateMivft 
above. 

In-teo'-ttON-al,  a.  Intended,  designed. 

In-ten'-ttOM-al-ljr,  ad.  By  design. 

To  INTENERATE==l[n.|to'-«r-iti»  v.    a.   To 

make  tender,  to  soften.  [Philips.] 
In-ten'-er-a^-ffon,  89 :  t.  Act  of  soltoning.  [Baoon.] 

To  INTER»tQ-ter',  v.  a.  To  put  into  the  earth,  to 

bury,  used  espedally  of  a  corpse. 
lD-ter^-r«r»  t.  One  who  buries.  [Cotgrave.] 
In-ter^-menty  t.  Burial,  sepulture. 

INTER,  A  Latin  prepoeition  signKyhig  among,  be- 
tween, or  mutual,  used  as  a  prefix:  it  is  allied  to  In-, 
and  is  likewise  liable,  by  being  derived  through  the 
French,  to  be  written  §»ter  instead  of  inter,  thoagh 
not  so  fiequently. 

In'-trrtACT,  «.  That  which  is  perftmned  or  trans- 
acted between  the  parte,  or  the  spaee  between  parte 
or  acte,  as  of  a  play. 

lM'-TBR^A]i:^-M/-ilN,  105:  o.  Situated  between  rivers. 
To  Im'-tbii-am^-7-matb,  v.  a.  To  animate  mutually. 
lN'-^Sii-BAi-TA''-r/OM,  89 :  #•   Patehwork.  [Smith, 

1666.] 
7b  Iif-TBK'-cj-LATEy  V,  a.    To  summon  among,  or 

insert,  as  an  extraor<Uuary  day  or  other  portion  of  time. 
iD^tfr-ca-la'^-lwo,  89 :  $,  The  ineerUon  of  a  day 

in  tlie  calendar,  as  the  39th  of  February. 
iD'ter'-co-lar,  34:  1 
In-ter'-co-lar-y,      j 
To  l»*-TEtirOKDtf,  V,  tu    Literally,  to  go  between ; 

to  mediate ;  to  interpose }  to  plead  in  fltvour  of  one. 


0.  Inserted  in  tlie  calendar. 


■train,  to  enforce ;  it  is  n(^  ievir  used  in  this  litiral    In'-ter-ce''^rr,  t.  One  who  intercedes. 
•»M>-See  tower.  '  Iii'-Ur-ceMent»  a.  Fuasing  between  i  mediating^ 

The  sign  s  b  esad  after  modes  of  sptUiBg  that  have  so  irregularity  of  soiMd. 

C^nmnaniMt  mlBb-UD,  i.  e,  m»$tion,  165 :  vlili-uii,  t,  «•  viuoih  166 :  USo,  166 :  th^n.  166. 
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In'-ter-ces^-Bor,  38 :    t.    A  mediator :  one   who 
'    come*  between  for  the  performance  of  eome  office. 
In'-ter-ces^-for-jfi  a.  Interceding. 

lo'-t^r-ces^^-ftoD,  (-shuDy  147)  «.  The  act  of  inter. 

ceding:  mediation! 
7b  ly-TSR-CBPT^,  tr.a.  To  take  or  wiie  on  by  the 

way;  to  obctroet ;  to  out  dS,  at  one  line  by  the  M«tk>n 

of  another. 

In'-ter-cep'^-tory  38 :  t .  One  who  intercepts. 
In'-Ur-cep^-Zion*  89 :  t .  Act  of  intercepting. 
In'-trr-cip^-i^enty  90 :  a,  and  «.  Intercepting  :-^ 

«.  He  or  that  which  intercept*. 
iN'^Tsa-csa^'-soa,  &c. — See  alwve,  under  To  In. 

tercede. 
To  Iti'^TMRrCHAVn'',  V.  o.  To  chain  together. 
To  W'TBH-cuAnatsfj  (-chSxngi,  111) v.  a.  Topnt 

each  ia  the  place  of  the  other;  to  exchange;  to  suc- 
ceed alternately. 
In'^-ter-change',  81 :  f.  Mutual  donation  and   re- 

cepiion ;   permutation  of  otmimodities,    commerce ; 

alternate  succession. 
lu*'teT-chaugfs'''ment, «.  Exchange. 
In'-ter-change'^-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  inter- 

changed ;  foUowing  each  other  in  alternate  succession. 
lD'-ttfr-chaoge"-a.bly»  a</.    In  an  interchangeable 

manner. 

In'-Ur-change'^-a-ble^nets,  #•  State  of  being  inter- 
changeable. 

In-tbr'-cj-dknt,  105 :  a.  Falling  or  coming  be- 
tween,  happening.  [Boyle.] 

iN'-TiR-ci^-I-BNT. — See  under  To  Intercept. 

In'-t«r-ci^-/on,  (-dzli'-un,  147)  «.  A  cutting 
off  in  the  midst,  an  interruption. 

To  W'TBHrCLVDM."^  109 :  V.  a.  To  shut  ftom  a 
place  or  course  by  something  intervening. 

In'-ter-clM^-«ion,(-crS5'-zhun,  147)s.  Interception. 

lN'-TiEU-co-i.UM'-Kl-A"-r/ON,  «.  Space  between  co- 
lumns. 

To  In'-tsr-com'^-mon,  18 :  v,  n.  To  feed  at  the 
same  table ;  to  grate  in  the  same  pasture. 

7b  In'^ek-com-mu'^>n/-catb,  v,  a.  (This  word  is 
an  etymological  relation  of  the  foregoing.)  To  com. 
municate  mutually. 

Ill'-ter.€om-fnu'-Dt-ca^-/ttfO,  «.  Reciprocal  com- 
munication. 

In^'ter-com-mu^'Di-^D)  90 :  «.  Mutual  communion. 

lo'-ttfr-com-mu'^-nt.ly,  «.  Intercommunication  ;  in. 

(eroommunion. 
Iti'-TBR^COsT'TAh,  12:  a.  Placed  between  the  ribs. 
Ii>r-TSR-Co'uRSX,  47 :  «.   Literally,  a  passing  be. 

tween,  (See  the  ensuing.)  communication,  (followed 

byiM^;)  commerce,  exchange. 

Im'-TKr-cuk^-rbnt,  a.    Running  or   passing  be. 
.    tween,  occurring,  intervening.    Thtrverfo  To /afercvr 
is  quite  obsolete. 

In'-ter-eur^-reoctt, «.  Passage  between. 

iy-T£iHcu-TA''.NB-oi78,  90,  120 :  a.  Within  the 

skin. 
In'-TER-dbal,  t.  Mutual  dealing.  [Obs.j 
7b  IN'-Titt-Dicr",   V.  a.    To   forbid,  to  prohibit ; 

particularly  to  forbid  communion  with  the  Church.— 

See  the  noun,  lower. 

In'-ter-dic"-tive,  105 :  a.   Having  power  to  pro. 

hibit  [MUton.] 
Io'-ter-ilic"-Afon,  89 :  t .  Act  of  interdicting ;  pro- 

hibition. 
In'-ter-dic''-tor-y,  a.  Serving  to  prohibit. 
In'-ter-dic^  t,  A  prohibition;  partienlariy  one  re. 

straining  priests  or  laity  from  religions  ceremonies. 

Intbrbss,  To  Imtbrbss. — See  in  the  next  class. 
7b  IicVrxR-BSTy  V,  a.  To  concern,  to  affect,  to  give 
share  ia,  to  engage  with  relation  to  the  affections. 


ft>  For  words  not  found  under  Itf  •.  seek  under  Es% 

In'-ter-estf^-iog,  a.  Engaging  the  attentioD. 

In'-ter-est,  t.  Concern;  good;  inflasace;  Aan; 
regard  to  private  proAt }  preminm  psid  fotib»  xmd 
money,  and  hence,  surplus  or  advantsge  geoeaUy. 

lo'-ter-est-ed,  a.  Having  an  interest;  coDoenMdin 
the  oonsequences. 

lo'-ter-eis, «.  Interest.  [Spenser.] 

7*0  iD'-ter-eas,  v.  a.  To  interest,  to  eoanect  viib. 

[Shaks.] 
To  In'-tsr-fbrb",  V,  tu  To  interpose,  to  iatar* 

meddle;  to  dash ;  to  strike  reciprocally,  (ihn  ia  tkf 

literal  meaning.)  as  a  horse  when  his  legi  strike  evk 

other. 
lo'-ter-fe'^-reDce,  43 :  «.  An  interposbg  or  iskt- 

meddling;  collision. 
In-tbr'-kli^-bht,  109 :  1      ™  _»_   v_*_ 

iN-TEB'-PLC-Oir,,  120  !  /  «•  "••**  '*'™^ 

7b  lN'-TEit-Fo"-Li-ATB,  89 :  V,  a.  To  inteikaw. 
In'-ter-fo'-li-a"-ceou»,    (-sh'tig,  147)  a.  Bein 

between  leaves,  but  placed  alternately  with  thsot 
Ii«'-TJZR-FUL''-aBNT,  a.  Shining  between. 
In'-tbh-puajbd",  (-fuzed,  151,  114)  a.  Poozedor 

spread  between. 
In^tbr-im,  «.  Time  intervening. 
In-tb'-ri-or,  90,  43,  105,  38 :  a.  and  «.  Istenul, 

inland ;   not  outward ;  not  superfidsl  :-.|.  Hie  in- 
ternal part  of  a  thing ;  the  inland  part  of  a  cooslry. 
In.te'Ti-or-ly,  ad.  Internally,  inwardly.  [IXnae.] 
lN'-TSR-JA"-CBifT,  o.  Lying  between,  interrenitf. 
In'-ter-ja"-cen-cy,  105 :  «.  A  lying  or  being  be- 

tween. 
7b  W'TRSt-Jtor",  V,  o,  and  n.  To  pat  betwees, 

to  throw  in^—nea.  To  come  between. 
ln'-tCT'J€c"-/ion,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  thiowinf  be. 

tween :  hence,  a  name  applied  to  a  word  ttirovt  is. 

by  the  force  of  soma  psasion  or  emotioo,  among  tie 

mors  artificial  parts  of  speech. 
lD'-C^r-jec''-/»on-al,a.  Thrown  In,  as  ao  ioteijedios* 
To  In'-TBMt-^om",  v.  €L  To  Join  mntually.  [Sbaks] 
W'UT-iwKf^-iion,  158,  89 :  x.  A  mutoal  joioise^ 
lN'-TSR-XN0in."-Bl)OB,    (.Dol'-Mgc,    157,    136, 

168)  i.  Mutual  knowledge. 
7b  In'.ter-lacb'',   ».  a.    To  put  or  insert  viih 

anotlwr. 
In'-TSR-LAPSb",  189 :  t.    Lapse  of  time  betwcta 

events. 
7b  In'-ter-lard",  v.  a.  To  mix  fat  with  lean:  bcsce. 

to  insert  between^  to  mix,  to  diversify  by  nUture. 
7b  In'-t«R-LBAVb",  189  :  v.  a.  To  insert  tbUsk 

leaf,  or  blank  leaves,  between  other  lesvirs. 
In'-Ur-leaf,  t.  A  leaf  inserted  among  otheis. 
7b  In'-tjbr.line^,  v,  a.  To  write  in  sltemsie  1«>«: 

to  correct  by  writing  between  the  lines. 
In'.ter-li"-ning,  t.    Correctkm    or   allerstion   by 

writing  between  the  lines. 
In'-tf  r-liu^-e-ar,  95,  34  :  «.  Inserted  between  Ibe 

lines ;  having  insertions  between  lines. 
In'-ter-lin"-e-«r-y,    a.  and  «.    Interlinesr:— »• 

[MUton.]  A  book  interlined.  . 

In^-trr-lin'-e-a''-/ion,  89 :  «.  Correction  msJs  «»y 

writing  between  the  lines. 
7b  in'-TEBriANK,  15b:  V,  a.  To  connect  bywiii- 

ingliiUis. 
lN'-Ti«i-LO-CA"-rfON,  89  :  f.  An  interpUcinj. 
lN'-TJeR-LO-cu"-riON,  89  :  t.  Dialogue ;  in  I**.  *■ 

intermediate  set  or  decree  before  final  deduon. 
In'-t*r-loc"-u-tor,  81,  92, 38 :  «.  One  who  •?«» 

among  others,  a  dUfogist;  in  Scotch  Uw, an  intsiw"^ 

tory  judgment,  . 

In'-ter-loc^-u-tor-y.   129,   105:  a,  Cowiittog  of 

diak)gue;  preparatory  tojudicial  or  final  deds»n. 
7b  Jn^tbk-lopb",  V,  a.  To  run  or  lesp  into  «  w- 


The  acbanm  cntirt,  aod  Um  priaciphw  to  whidi  tbt  numbsn  rdsr,  praeeds  Iks  Dietiaaarr. 
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riiMM  in  vhidi  ft  penon  b  deemed  to  have  no  Jiut  or 
fur 


W-tet4i/'peT,  t .  One  UuU  interlopet. 
T»  W'TKA'h^'CATK,  109 :  V.  II.  To  let  in   the 
Ifht  bj  eottfaif  ftway  bimnehet :  hence,  InUrlmcatum, 

Ir-TXa-i^-CEKT,  109  :  a.  Shining  between. 
h'-m-LimB,    109:  t.  Something  played   at  the 

iMcrrels  of  a  play,  or  of  any  fettiye  entertainment ; 

adently,  a  eort  of  &ree,  or  comedy. 

lo'-trr-lir-derr  t •  A  performer  in  an  interlude. 
bi'-TSB-Lo'-EN-cr,   109,  105:  «.  A  flowing  be- 

tveaa;  interposition  of  water.  [Hale.] 
IV-TSR-Lc/'-NjR,  34:1 109:  a.   Belonging  to  the 
In'-TSB-LD^-lf^R-rf     f  time  when  the  moon,  aboat 

to  ^aage.  is  invidUa. 
M«'-TBR-1IAR"-Br,  129:  v,a,  To'nurry  recipro- 

aSty  with  anotlter  fiunily.  tribe,  or  nation. 
h'-Crr-naK'-nage,  (-mir'-ildge,   120)1.   Bed- 

■oeil  Berriage. 
br-m-MftAN,  t.  An  Interact  [Obe.] 
?•  ly-TKR-mo^-DiJB,  101 :  V.  II.  and  a.  To  med- 

decAdooahr:— Mt.  [OIm.]  To  intermix,  to  mingle. 
In'-Crr-'medQller,  #•  An  impertinent  interposer. 
y'TE^iaf'Di'At.f  105,  147:  a.  ^Lying  between, 

•MBvcang,  intei  tsnient. 
li^-trr-me^-dt-ate^  147:  a,  and  «.  Lying  or  being 

ia  the  middle  place  or  decree,  between  two  eztrenies: 

— «.  In  ehemistry,  aBT  siUMtance  which  ia  the  inter* 

wtiSmm  or  meana  of  chemical  affinity. 

lo'-teMBe^'-di-ate-ljTy  90 :  ad.  By  way  of  interrcn- 


INTER- 

19*  For  words  not  fbnnd  under  Ik*,  seek  under  Eir-. 


ll'-teMDe''-d*-a-^,90:f.  Interposition.  [Scarcely 

Bstboriisd.] 
Ia'-trr-iiie'-dfr-a'^-/ftODy  89:  «•  Interrentton ;  com- 

■oaBsass.  (Cheyne.] 
w-ter-iiie''-dt-iimy  90  :  «.  Intermediate  space ;  an 

isJHiiifdists  agent  [Lat  The  parent  of  the  class.] 
*•  br'-TXR-KBLL^,  r.  a.  To  mix.  [Bp.  Rsher.] 
<>fly  Ivnanwr.  which  is  not  a  compound  of  the 

»i*fc  /ator*,  under  To  Inter. 
'*Iii'-m-intN''.7/oN,  89 :  V.  a.  To  mention  among 
^Wr things;  toinclsade. 

br-T£R-iii-€A"-r/oM>  89 1  f.  A  shining  between  or 
aaoQ|. 

^^arUKnuJ''Tlofii9  6,  89 :  #.  Reciprocal  mi- 
intioa. 

INTERBUNATE,  tn-ter'-mi-nitc,  105 :  a.  Un. 
bnaded.  unlimited: — See  In-,  of  which  alon^  and 
*o(  later<^  this  wiml  is  a  compound. 

Mei'-iiu.4)a-ble,  101:  a.  Immense,  admitting  no 
iMidsry  >>«.  [Milton.]  He  whom  no  limit  confines. 

''•INTERMINATEjIn-tei'-m^nAte,  v.  a.  To 
^'nten.  or  use  threats  imomg  the  words  employed : 
-8si  lBler>. 

»-ter'-iii»-na^-l»n,  89 :  t.  Menace,  threat 

^«  W-TiR-Miy-oi-uB,  158, 101 :  v,a,  and  n.  To 

^^  or  mix  together:— 8««.  To  be. mixed  or  incor- 
pntsd. 

t*  In'-trr-mb*,  188  :  v.  a.  and  «.  To  mingle  or 

)«•  together  I  lo  intermingle, 
jr^-miy-larre,  147  :  #.  Mass  formed  by  mixture. 
'"tiiMjaaKm.— See  under  To  Intermit 
19  W-rEarUiT",  V,  a.  and  n.  To  cause  to  cease  for 

•  tiae ;  to  iatrmpt  :—•«■.  To  oease  for  a  time. 
»  •ter-mit"-tent,  o.  and  #.  Ceasing  at  intervals : — 

*^  &  frter  which  subsides  at  intervals. 
[r-tfr-mit"-ting-ly,  ad.  With  intermissions. 
w-tfr-mW-iiTe,  105  :  a.  Coming  after  temporary 

Wiwiioos,  not  eontfainaL 
^^^n^muf-mnf  (-ml«h'-un,  1 47)  t.  Cessation 

■vatiiM;  tnterrenient  time;  tonpotary  subsidence 

««»lr»er. 


To  Intbruix,  &c— See  under  To  Intermingle. 

Im'-ter-mun^-danb,  a.  Being  between  workls,  or 

between  orb  and  orb. 
In'-tsr-mu^'-r^l,  49  :  a.  Lying  between  walls. 
lN'-TKR-MU-TA''-r/OM,  89  :  f.  Interchange 
lH'-TER-iiu"-Ti^.iL,  147:  a.  Mutual.  [OanieR] 
INTERNALsln-tei^-nal^a.  Inward,  as  oppose^ 

to  external  or  outward: — See  Intra-. 
Tn-tern',  a,  latemaL  [Obs.] 
In-tei'-nal-lv,  105  :  ad.  Inwardly. 
INTERNATIONAU  ln'-ter-niah".un.al,  147, 

99:  a.  Common  or  mutual  as  regards  two  or  more 

nations : — See  Inter*. 

In'-tbr-nk^-c/on,    (-ne'-shun,    90)    t.    Mutual 

slaughter. 
In'-tf  r-ne"-cine,  6 :  a.  Deadly,  destructive. 
lN'-T«tt-NBc"-riON,  89 :  t .  Connection.  [Montague.} 
In'-tjer-nodb,  f.  The  space  between  two  joinU  of  a 

plant 

In'-tbr-nuw''-cj-o,  (-gh^i,  147)  #.  A  messenger 
between  two  parties. 

lN'-TJBR-os".SEoirs,  (-Ssh'-'us,  147,  120)  a.  Si- 
tuated between  bones.    It^erosteal  is  the  same. 

To  Ih'-tbr-pbl",  v.  a.  To  interrupt  [B.  Jon.] 

To  In'-t«r-peal",  v,  a.  To  interpel.  [More.] 

In'-Ur-pel-la"-/wn,  89 :  #.  A  summons,  an  Inter- 
ruption; an  earnest  address.  [Hales.] 

To  In'-tjeu-plbad'',  p.  a.  To  discuss  or  try  a  point 
in  law,  happening  iucidentally  or  between,  before  tlio 
principal  cause  can  be  determined. 

In'-ter-plead"-fr,  #.  An  interpleading: — inter- 
pleader is  allowed  that  the  defendant  may  not  be 
charged  to  two  separately  where  no  defaQlt  is  in  him  ; 
as  if  one  brings  detinue  against  the  defendant  upon  a 
bailment  of  goods,  and  another  against  him  on  a  tro- 
Ter,  there  shall  be  Interpleader  to  ascerUin  who  hatir 
right  to  his  action  •  there  are  also  bills  of  interpleader 
in  a  court  of  equity. 

To  M-TBR'FisMDQEf'f  V,  o.    To  give  and  take  a. 

pledae. 
To  Im'-ter-POINt",  V,  a.  To  disthignish  by  stops. 
In'-ter-puiic^-/tbn,   158,   89 :  ».    The  practice  of 

pointing  sentences,  punctuation. 

To  Im-tbr'-po-latb,  v,  a.  Originally,  to  polish  or 
brighten  the  parts  between:  hence,  to  renew,  to  fUr- 
bish  up  I  and.  ftom  the  notion  of  polishing  in  parts^ 
to  carry  on  with  intermission;  in  tnese  senses,  it  b  ma 
longer  used:  its  present  sense  is,  to  foist  into,  so  as  to 
give  a  new  appearance  to  what  is  old;  to  insert  into 
another's  composition. 

In-tei^'-po-la'-tor,  38  :  t.  One  who  interpoUtes. 
In-ter'-po-la^-fion,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  interpolating; 

the  word  or  passage  interpolated:  in  algebra,  a  mode 

of  finding  an  intermediate  term  of  a  series,  its  place  ia 

the  series  being  given. 
To  In^-tsr-poiZ-ish,  v.  a.  To  polish  between :  this 

word  belongs,  etymologieally,  to  the  previous  class. 
To  Iw'-tsr-posb",  (-poze»  137)   v,  a,  and   «. 

(Smne  old  authors  use  To  Interpone.)  To  place  be« 

tween»— Ufa.  To  act  betaeen  two  parties;  to  put  ia 

by  way  of  interruption. 
W'teT-potCf  s.  Interposal.  [Spenser.] 
In'-t^r-po^'-Mil,  «.  Interpositfon ;  interreation. 
ln'-Wr-p</'-^r,  t.  One  that  interposes ;  a  mediator. 
In'-ter-pOf'^-tt,  9,   Place   of  deposit  between   one 

commercial  city  or  nation  and  another.  [Mitford.] 
In'-ter-po"-*Mre,  (-zh*oor,  147)  «.  The  act  of  fo- 

terposing.  [Montague.! 
In^ter-po-«t<"-ton,  (-zW-un,  89)  #.  State  of  be. 

ing  placed  between:  any  thing  interposed;  interve- 

nient agency;  mediation. 
To  In-iw-prbt,  v.  a.  To  explain  ;  to  translate;  to 
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In-tei^-pret-tfTy  «.  One  who  htterpreU. 
IlMer'-pret^-ble,   101:    a.    Thai  may  be  inter. 

pretfld. 
In-ter'-pre-ta'-ttTey  105:  a.  Cdleeted  hj  inter- 

pretatioo;  eoatatnliig  interpietatioo.  [Barrow.] 

Io-ter^'-pre-l«'-tlTe-ijr»  105 :  ad,  Ae  umj  be  col- 

leetsd  by  ialerFntoikm.  [Ray.} 
In-ter'-pre-ta"'-lioii,  89 :  t.  The  aet  of  Interpretbig ; 

the  wnaa  interpreted ;  the  power  of  Interpretbig 

IifTlRPUifCTiON* — See  under  To  Interpoint 
Ilf'-TSS-ii3ro''-fn7ii,  #•  The  tinM  in  whidi  a  throne 

isTaeant  [Lat] 
In^'Up-reiau'y  (-raoiy  100>  157}  f«  Interregnnm. 

[Baeon.  MUton.] 
To  iN-TBB^-RO-QATBy  129 :  V.  A  and  fk  To  qoea- 

tion ;  to  esamlnes-HMe.  To  ask  question*. 
iD-ter-ro-gate,  f«  Interrogation.  [Obs.] 

In-ter^-ro-ga'-tory  38 :  t.  An  asker  of  (luestkms. 
In-tei^-ro-ga^'-Zieiif  89 :  t .    Aet  of  quostioaing ; 
question  put;  the  mark  of  a  question,  as  (?). 

In'-ter-rog^-o-tive,  105 :  a.  and  «.  Denoting  a 
question;  expressed  as  a  queetioa^-s.  A  word  that 
Indicates  a  question. 

In'-ter-rog^'-ii-tiYe-Iy*  ad.  In  fbnn  of  a  question. 

In'  ter-rog^-o-tor-y*  129»  105 :  «.  and  «•  Aqnee. 
tion.  an  biquiry  >-<M^.  Containing  or  expressing  a 
question. 

O  The  Latin  phrase,  la  Tsb^k/'MM.  has  no  relation> 
ship  to  the  words  in  progress.  It  is  compounded  of 
Jn  and  the  substantWe  Terror,  and  signifies,  at  a 
warning. 

7b  Iv^'TKBrnvn^,  v,  a.  To  stop  or  liinder  by 
breaking  in  upon  the  progress  of;  to  divide,  to  sepa- 
rate. 

In'-ter-rupt^,  a.  Broken,  containing  a  chasm ;  inter- 
rupted. [Milton.l 

In'-t^-rup"-ted-ljf,  tuL  Not  without  sloppagset 

la'-ler-nipA-tery  «.  One  who  internets. 

In'-t*r-rup''-/ton,  89  :  #.  Act  of  interrupting ;  stale 
of  being  interrupted ;  a  deft  or  chasm ;  hence,  inter- 
Tentfton,  hindrance. 

l!l'-TBR-8CAp"-u-Lii«,  «.  Plaoed  lietween  the 
shoulders. 

7b  In'-tjwi-scihd'',  59 :  v.  a.  To  cut  off. 

7b  Iit'*TJn*-tCBiBa",  ».  a.  To  write  between. 

7b  In'-tbh-sect",  v.  a,  and  ».  To  cut  or  divide 
mutually  :—«0«.  To  meet  and  cross  each  other. 

In'-ttfr-flec'-/ion,  89  :  «.  The  act  or  sUte  of  inter- 
secting; the  point  or  line  in  which  two  lines  or  two 
planes  cut  each  other. 

lir-trrW-cant,  a.  Dividing  into  parts ;  erossing. 

7b  la'-TBR-sBRl",  V,  a.  To  set  or  put  in  between. 

In'-ter-«er''-/ion,  89 :  t.  A  putting  between. 

W'^BBrWStOB,  $,  Intervenient  space.  [Haeket] 

7b  In"-trr-apene',  v.  a.  To  scatter  here  mod  there 
among  other  things. 

lB'-t»r-apei"-««on,  (-shun,  147)  *  Aet  of  inler- 
spersiog. 

iN^TBR-STKL^-LilB,  34:  a.  Intervening  between 
the  stars ;  situate  beyond  the  solar  system. 

iM-TBB'-aTlOB,  (-stteB,  105)  #.  The  space  Aai 
slanda  between^  genorally  used  of  things  etesely  set ; 

^  IntervaL 

In'-trr-rti^-ial,  (-afisW-'al,  90)  a.  Pertaining  to 
er  eontaining  interstloes. 

lN'-TER-8Ti2/c"-TiVB,  158,  105 :  «•  Dbtloguishing. 

la^JKMTRAT"-/-FiaD.  105,  114:  a.  Strettfled 
among  or  between  other  bodses. 

7b  iN'-TER-TAlf-OLJe,  158, 101 :  «.a,  Tu  intertwist. 


IN-T 

0^  For  wevds  not  ftmnd  under  I«.,  ledt  eader  Evs 

In'-TXR-TIX,  (•ty,  106^  #.   A  small  tfanber  betvMa 

summers  in  carpenters^  work,  also  called  an  ititv^ta. 
To  In'-tsr-twikx^,  p.  a.  To  twins  mntQsUj. 
7b  Ik'-tjbr-twist'^  v.  a.  To  twist  one  with  uodur. 
Ih'-TRR'YAL,  12:  #.    Space  between  pUtces;  tine 

between  acts  or  events ;  interstice;  r—isrina. 
W'TMr-yejubo^,  (-vansd,  100,  114)  a.  IiIb- 

sected  as  with  veins.  [Milton.] 
7b  Im'-tsr-tknb",  v.  it.  To  some  betweaa  pams 

or  things;  to  eooie  between pidnts  of  tims;  tsiala- 

rupt 
In'-ter-Tene'',  81  :  $,  Opposition ;  inlerrievr.  [Obi] 
In'-tof-ve^'-ns-ent,  90 :  a.  Coming  between. 

W'tei'Ven'^-tkn,  89 :  t.   Agency  between;  liicr- 

position. 
In'-ter-ven^-ue,  189 :  <•  Intscposition.  {Oont] 
To  In'-t£r-tbbt'^  v.  a.  To  turn  to  aasUm  «•«». 

bK-tSR-naw,  (-rll,  1 10)  t.  Mutual  ilghl  er  viev; 

a  meeting,  usually  a  ibrmal  or  appolMed  anHv  ftr 

oonlerenoe. 
7b  Im'-tsr-toltb^,  189:  v.  a.  To 

with  another. 
TblM'-raapWiATa^,  189:)  «.   a.  (l 
I  In'-tei^wofQ^',  >  ^/e^Mveteih•|e^ 

In'-tof-WO-ven,  114:  )  tidple.    and  Oeste 

the  regular  fbnn,  /nierweaeerf.)   To  weave  tDfrtha. 

to  intermix,  to  intermingle. 
In'-trr-weav^-lnff,  #•  Intertaztma. 
7b  ly-TSR-wii^,  V.  a.  To  wUi  mutually.  [Dnoe.] 
M'^SBrWORMf'ttfO,  141 :  t.   Aet  of  woikiof  to- 
gether. 
Iir-TXR-irxBATBiiy',  {'twAd,  157)  a.  Worn  in 

a  wreath. 
INTESTATEaYn-t0i'-tite,  a.   WanfiBiawOI; 

dyiuK  without  a  wiU. 
In-tes'-to-<y,  98,  1(^ :  t.  Want  of  a  wOL 
In-tei'-ta-ble,  101  :  a.  DiaqualiEed  to  nuke  s  viD. 

INTESTINE,  In-t^-tXn,  105:  «.  nnd  i.  !•- 
ternal;  contained  in  the  body }  domestic. not ft>i^/ 
•«.  That  which  is  in  the  body,  nemely.  a  ^'J^ 
most  frequently  found  in  the  plural  nniabtf,  bia- 
tfne$,  the  guts,  the  bowels. 

In-tes'-t>-nal,  105  :  a.  Pertalnfaig  to  the  intecOat*. 

7b  lNTHlRST=ln.4terat^,  35 :  a.  a.  To  a* 
thirsty.  [Bp.  HalL] 

To  INTHRAL,  In-ttrtud',  112:  w.a.  'fcesd**. 
to  reduce  to  servitude,  to  shackle.  [Shaks.  MihaLJ 

In-thral'-ment,  «.  Servitude,  slavery.  [UiUn-} 

7b  INTHRONUEi-In-ttro'.niae,  9.  a.  to  »^ 
throne.  [UnusuaL] 

In-tbro'-ni-aa'^-lMn,  89 :  «.  Sttfe  ef  beSsg  «>- 
tlttoned.  [Warburton.] 

INTIMATE,  tn'-ti-mAte,  105:  a.  aad  *  I«^ 
most,  inward ;  near,  dose  ;  close  ta  fti«jBdrtiJp\ *{■• 
old  anshors  use  I»'aNM.*--«.  One  who  is  tnsMVi" 
our  thoughts,  a  fiimiliar  fHend. 

7b  In'-ti-mate,  v,  a.  To  share  as  fHends.  [Obfer* 
See  its  usual  sense  loweik 

In'-ti-mate-ly,  orf.  Cloeely;  with  ctose  «••»«?• 

In'-ts-mo-cy,  98, 105 :  t.  Close  fuailiarity. 

7b  In'-ti-matb,  V,  a.  To luggeet «b«"»*y»  jljS 
(»» The  verb  with  this  signiAcatfeu  comes  tout  ttmjP 

low  Latin  and  Fxench.->See  iU  ori^  but  (^fn^ 

sense  above. 
In'-tt-ma^-/ion,  89 :  #,  An  obseue  suggeilioe* 
7b  INTIMIDATE,  tn-fim'4-dAt«,  •.  •.!«■«>* 

fearful,  to  dastordise,  to  make  cowaidly.        .,  ^  .. 
In-tim'-i-da''-fion789 :  #.  Tlmaetef  intiieiW*^' 

state  of  being  intimidated 


hi'.Tjni^x^-rtma,  r-tfckaf-tArc,  147)  ,.  Act  of    lNTlNCTIVITY,lfe'.^bg^^ 
interweaving;  state  of  being  interwoven.  I-     f.  The  want  of  the  qoaUty  of  colouring  oiaw 


Tbs  Mhnnw  eatlre,  aad  th«  prinef pl«i  tb  wbWi  the  Avmben  leftr,  fMcsto  *•  l**fae«»7« 

roMti^/  Katt^-wi^:  ch«p'-man:  pd-pl*:  ifc:  g»d:  j*0%  f.Aie*s  Wi  •j^^^M.i"^ 
olo 


m 


IN-T 


IN-T 


O  For  votdt  Boft  tNiBd  midtr  Iir-,  wefc  QiideT  B«% 

INTO,  Tn'-too,  107  i  prep.  Noting  entnuwe  with 
iMud  to  plaee:  notlBg  penetntian  beyood  tbe  ooi- 
Me:  BoUng  eatranc*  with  ngaid  to  •  atw  stale  of 

INTOLERABLE,  In^l'^fwd-bl  101 :  a.  Not 

to  be  borne,  ineuflbnble. 
lo-tol'-erwHblr-oeti,  i.  Qnality  of  being  intolenUa. 
k'tol'-er-o-bly,  atL  Beyond  endnzonee. 
Iii-toF-er>A'«tBd|  a.  Not  endued. 
lo-toK-cr-a^-fioD,  89  :  t.  Tbe  dispoeltion  or  con- 

dnet  which  rafbn  not  the  opintou  of  others }  want 

oTtolerttkNi. 
In-tol'-er-onty  12  i  a,  and  t.  Not  eadariag  or  able 

to  eodnre ;  not  Ckvoorable  to  toleraticm  ^— «,  One  who 

will  Dot  tolerate  the  opinions  of  others,  or  the  eondnct 

aiisiog  oat  of  (pinions  not  agreeing  with  his  own. 
Is-tol'-er-ance)  i>  Want  of  patience  and  candour  as 

itttrds  the  opinions  of  others. 
niNTOMB»Io-t09m^  116, 156:  «.  a.  To  de. 

poiitittatomb;  to  bury. 
7b  INTONEUsTn-toDt',  v,  a.  To  make  a  slow,  pio- 

tTMted  noise. 
To  lo'-to-nate,  v,  n.  To  sound ;  to  sound  loudly ;  to 

thoader. 
lD'-to-Da''-/»0D,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  thundering :  the 

•ct  of  tinging  together;  the  manner  of  soimding,  as 

of  A  flute,  or  ^  a  vole*,  oompared  with  another  instru- 

BMot  or  Aootlier  voiee. 

T9  INTORTsto-tort^.  37  :  r.  a.  To  twist,  to  wind. 
iMoi'-ZtoD,  i,  A  winding  or  twisting. 

7*0  INTOXICATE,  tn-tSck'-^i-citc,  IH  105  s 
«. «.  Utsrally,  to  poiaon ;  to  poison  or  excite  l»y  strong 
drinluto  iaebriate  or  make  drunk. 

lo-tof'-t-cate;  a.  Intoxicated.  [Milton.] 

lA-toj/-i-ca*-/ioD,  89 :  t.  Inebriatioo. 

lNTRA.~See  after  tbe  next  class. 

INTRACTABLE,  In-triLck'-ta-bl,  101 1  a.  Not 
tebtgoremedOT  managed;  not  to  be  taught. 

ui<^a(/-ta-b]r4ieM>  «.  Intraetabillty. 

IiKrac'-ta-bljf,  od.  Perrersely,  stubbornly. 

iMrac'-ta-bil^-t-ty,  84:  #,  Quality  of  being  fai- 

tneUUe. 
INTRA-,  A  Latin  preporition  and  adTerb  signifying 

vttii.    Iwiro  has  the  same  meaning  i  which  see. 
lr-tra.f(y.li-a''-ociMft,  (-th*us,  147)  a.   Growing 

ooUisiasideof  aleaL 
Iir-tront,  12 :  a.  Entering  into. 

lNTRANQUlLLlTY,tn'-trto.kwtl"4-t^  188, 
1<B:  t.  Uaqnietneas.  inquietude.  [Temple.] 

INTRAN81ENT,  tD.4tftii'-«h'^t,  147 :  a.  Not 
tausient,  not  passing  suddenly  away. 

iR-TBAM'-tf^lva,  (-t^ttv,  105)  a.  Expressing  a 
■•ulnx  wfaleh  does  not  pass  over  to  an  object,  as  a 
verb  wudi  requirea  not  a  noun  OT  pronoun  in  the  acca> 
•tlwcase. 

iMrta'-ii-trTe-ljf,  ad.  In  an  intransittre  manner. 

INTRANSMISSIBLE,  Tn'-tri[D8«-mT8''t^bl, 
1<^  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  transmitted. 

INTRANSMUTABLE,  Tn'-trXn8«rmu".td-bl, 
101 :  0.  Unchangeable  into  another  substance. 

INTRANT.— See  under  Intra. 

To  INTREASURE,  in-trg«h'-'oor,  120,  147 : 

,  ••Or  To  lay  up  as  in  a  treasury.  I  Shake.] 

INTREATFUL,  tn-treatr.f»l,  117:  a.  FuU  of 
sntrtsty,  supplicating.  [Spenser.] 

To  lNtRENCH«Tn-trlntch',  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
Buke  a  trench  or  hollow  in;  to  Ibrtiiy  with  a  trench : 
~|^«B.  To  cut  off  part  of  what  belongs  to  another, 
vifheeorsfea;  to  invade,  to  encroach. 

liKrench'-ant,  a.    Properly,  not  dividing,  but  In 


t9*  For  woids  not  fraud  nnder  In-,  loak  nader  Bir- 

In-trencb'-ment,  #.  FbrtiAeation  with  a  diloh,  gene* 
rally  including  an  embanluneat,  fucines,  &e. 

INTHEPID»io-trlp'-id,  a.  LiteraUy,  not  tram- 
bling  or  shaking;  hence,  fearless,  brave. 

lo-trep'-id-ljr,  ad.  Fearlessly,  boldly,  bravely. 

In^'tre-pid^-Hty,  84, 105 :  #.  Boldnesa,  oourage. 

INTRICABLE,   INTRICACY.— Sea  tha  naxt 

class. 

INTRICATE,  tn'-tri-eite,  105 :  a,  Baln^, 
involved,  perplexed. 

To  In'-triH:ate^  v.  a.  To  perplex.  [Camden.] 

In'-trt-cate-ly,  acf.  With  iavolutbnss  perplexedly. 

In'-trt-cate-Deti,  f .  Intricacy. 

In'-trMXi-cy,  98,  105 :  #.  State  of  being  involved  ; 
nerplexity ;  compUeation  of  IWcte  or  notions. 

In'-tri-ca-Dlc,  lOl :  a.  Entangling.  [Shaltoa.] 

In'-tr^-ca^^-Zion,  t.  Entanglement.  [Cotgrave.] 

Im-triovb',  (la-OregW,  104,  189)  «.  Intricaey, 
eomplication;  (this  sense  is  not  now  in  use;)  the 
complication  ct  perplexity  of  a  (kble  or  poem  ;  [Pope ;] 
commonly,  a  plot  or  scheme  of  secret  contrivances  to 
effect  some  private  or  partv  purpose:  a  secret  under- 
standing at  oommeroe  of  mrUddea  love  between  two 
persons  of  different  sexes. 

To  In-tngue',  «•  fi .  and  a.  To  form  plots,  to  carry 
on  private  deeiens  liy  intrigue ;  to  carry  on  a  com. 
merce  of  forbidden  love ;  ocf.  [UnusuaLj  To  perplex, 
to  render  intricate. 

In-trt'-guer,  f  •  One  who  intrigues. 

In-trt'-guing,  a.  Addicted  to  intrigno. 

In-trt'-guing-ly,  ad.  With  intrigue  or  plotting. 

iN-nmr-sx-OATS,  a.  Entangled,  perplexed :  a  word 
ignorantly  Ibrmcd.  [Shake.  B.  jonson.  The  latter 
uses  it  in  contempt.] 

INTRINSECAL^tD-trYn'-s^-c^lI,  a.  (See  Intra 
or  Intro.)  Literally,  internal,  or  according  to  the  in- 
ternal qualities;  henoe.  true,  genuine,  not  accidental, 
not  merely  apparent:— in  some  old  authors,  intimate, 
closely  ibmiiiar.  Intrinsic  is  now  more  commonly 
used,  correspondently  with  which  the  present  form, 
when  employed,  is  commonly  spelled  ItUrmtieal, 

lu-trin'-Btc,  a.  Inward;  real,  true}  fixed  In  tbe 
nature  of  the  thing. 

In-trin'-ff-cal-ly,  105:  ad*  Internally  i  in  its 
nature;  really,  truly. 

Intrinsicatb.— See  under  Intricate. 

INTRO,  A  Latin  adverb  signifying  into,  within.  In, 
Inter,  Intra,  and  Intro,  are  originally  the  same  word, 
snbsequentlv  modified  for  the  sake  of  extension  or 
restricUon  or  import. 

7b  In'-tro-ducb",  v.  a.  To  lead  or  bring  in ;  to 
brlnff  into  noUce  or  practice;  to  make  known  as 
worthy  to  be  received  i  to  produce. 

Ili'-tro-du"-€«r,  36  :  #.  One  who  introduces. 

In'-tr(M)i](/'-tor,  88:  f.  An  introducer. 

ln'-tro-dac"-tor-y,  a,  Prevfons,  preihtory. 

In'-tro-duc^'tive,  105 :  a.  Serving  to  introduce. 

In'-trodaC^^'/ioQ,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  introducing ; 
state  of  being  introduced ;  the  nshering  of  a  person 
into  presence;  the  preliminary  part  or  prafotory  mat- 
ter of  a  book. 

Iii'-TRO-OBBc''-g/oif,  (-grSsh'-uo,  147)  <•  En- 
trance. 

In-trc/-it,  t.  A  psalm  snng  or  said  whQe  the  priest  «f^• 
ten  mthtt  the  rails  of  the  altar.  [Form  for  Priestsb  1549] 

To  In'-tro-mii/',  V,  a,  and  n.  To  send  in ;  to  let 
in.  to  allow  to  enter. — neu.  [Scottish  law.]  To  inter- 
meddle with  the  effects  of  another. 

In'-tro-mis'^-fion,  (-mish'-un,  147)  «.  The  act  of 
intromiting ;  the  state  of  being  intromltted. 

Iii'-TBO-RB-€Bp''-770Ni  89 :  9,  The  act  of  admitting 
into. 


To  In^-tro-spioi^,  «•  a.   To  look  into  or  within, 
of  sptUag  theft  beve  aolnegolarity  ^  loaad. 

(^mmmtif  niih-uD, t, #» fmMtoiiy  I65s  TlBli-uo,t,e,«Mioii,  165i  ^,  mt  fbXn,  l^ 
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Ihs  siga  s  is  used  eAet 


IN-U 


IN-V 


O  For  words  not  firandaodirlV'deekaiderEiK 


ty-  For  wordi  not  fcund  under  Iv-,  tetik  nader  Ek-. 

lo'-tro-spec^WtoD,  89 :  #.    A  view  of  the  intide. 
iN'-TUO-tUtt-CB^-r/ON,  89  :  «.  Tho  act  of  taking  in. 
iN^-TRO-VK^-Nf-BifT,  90 :  a.  Coming  in  or  between. 
To  Ik'-tro-tbrt",  V,  a.    To  torn  inwarda. 
W'tro'vei'^-mon,  (-thun»  147)  «.  Actof  IntroTetting. 
To  INTRUDE,  Tn-trC5d',  109 :  v.  ».  aDd  a.   To 

throat  one's  lelf  into  a  place  or  buainrts;  to  enter 

without  invitatioa  or  permlsaion.    It  it  followed  by  on 

before  persona  or  what  relates  to  persons ;  to  encroach, 

sometimes  followed  by  itUoT—aet  To  force  or  Uimst, 

(with  a  reciprocal  pronoun;)  to  cast  in« 

In-trtZ-der,  06  :  «.    One  who  intrudes. 

In-tru'-tivef  (-civ>  105)  a.  InUuding  or  apt  to 
intrude  upon. 

lo-tn^-MoOf  (-shuD)  147)  «.  Act  of  intruding;  en- 
croachment; uncaUed-lbr  undertaking. 

To  INTBUST^iD-trust',  v,  a.  To  deUTer  in  trust, 
to  oonflde  to  the  care  ot 

INTUITIVE,    Tn-tu'4.ttv,   105:    a.    LiteraUy. 

seeing  into^  but  applied  only  to  the  mind  or  to  what 

the  mind  perceives;  hence,  naving  the  jiower  of  know- 
ing at  one^  not  using  wtedta*  not  cumins;  at  a  truth  by 

successive  iutaitions  each  the  step  to  another,  but 

conscious  of  the  truth  at  once;  seen  at  once  by  tho 

mind,  nnderstood  without  aieiiio.    It  b  opposed  to 

dUatrtioe, 
In-tu'-i-ttve-]y,  105:  ad»  By  immediate  intellectktn. 
In'-ta-i^'-ioD,   (-lih'-un,  89)   #.    Sight  of  any 

thing;  but  appropriately,  Uie  mental  sight  or  view  of 

a  truth  without  reference  to,  or  consciousness  of,  any 

means  by  which  it  reached  the  mind  s  the  truth  itseu 

so  nerceived.    All  knowledge  must  begin  bv  intuition. 

and  every  subsequent  step  is  equally  an  intuition  if 

considered  apart  from  the  steps  tnat  preceded  it. 

roINTUM£SCE»in'-t&.inW,59:  V.  a.   To 

swell,  to  become  tumid,  particularly  with  heat 
In'-tu-me»''-ceDce,  ln'-tu-ine«"-cen-cy,  t.  Tumor. 

INTURGESCENCE:»in'-tur«Sa^-8«nce,59:  $. 
The  act  or  state  of  becoming  turgid ;  a  swelling. 

INTUSE^To'-tuCe,  #.    A  bruise.  [Spenser.j 

To  INTWI N  E»iQ-twlDt', «•  a.  To  twine  together ; 

to  twtaearound. 
To  INTWIST»tn-twW,  v.  a.    To  twist  together. 

INULINE,  id'-A-Iid,  105  :  #.  A  peculiar  vegetable 

principle  extracted  ftom  the  Inula,  Heleninm,  or  ele- 

caiiitoane.  

roINUMBRATE^in-um'-bdltcv.a.  Toshade. 
I N  U  NCTED,  in-UDgk'-tSd,  1 58 :  a.   Anointed. 
In-llilc'-/idD,  89 :  t.    Act  of  oiliog  or  anointing. 
lN-u2^'-rcM)»"-/-Tr,  147,  84,  105 :  #.   Want  of 

oUiness:  here  the  preflx  has  a  privative  meaning: — 

See  In-. 
7b  INUNDAT£»in-uo'-d^te,  v.  a.  To  overflow. 
In-un'-daot,  12:  a.    Overflowing.  [Shenstone.] 
In'-un-da'^-ZtoD,  89 :  «.    A  flood,  a  deluge. 
INUNDERSTANDlNG«Tn'.un-d€r-8tind"- 

ing,  a.    Wanting  understanding.  [Pearson.] 

INURBANlTY,Tn'-ur-biUi''-d-t^  105:  t.  Want 

ofcoorteottsness. 
To  INUREsstn-ure',  v,  a.  and  fi.   To  habituate; 

to  practise  ^—a««.  [Unusual.]   To  come  into  use  or 

power. 

In-ore'-ment,  t.    Use,  practice,  habit 
ToINURN»iD.urn',v.  a.    To  intomb.  [Shaks.] 
1 N  USITATION.— See  along  with  Inutile. 
INUSTION,  In-ust'-yun,  coi/00.  Tn-ust'-shun, 
U7:  «.  TheactofburnlBg:  a  branding. 

INUTILE,  Tn-u'-tYl,  105:  a.    Useless.  [Bacon.] 
In'-u-tiF-i-ty,  84 :  #.   Uselessness. 

lN-i;'-sr-TA''-rT0N,(-A'-i^-t5''-8hun,  151,  89)  #. 
Stote  of  being  nnnsed.  disuse.  [Paley.] 

Ths  sdMrnas  sBtirc,  aod  tbs  priaciplcs  H  whkh  the  avmbtn  rtfer,  |innii  the  DioUsaary. 

Foweit  i  gitif-wi^:  chSiZ-mdn :  p^l-pi' :  liv :  gd6d :  j'CQ,  1.  e.jtw,  55 :  •»  i»  %  te'  wMtti  M^* 
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1 N  UTTER AB LE,  iD-fif-tJfr^-bl,  101 :  s.  Ca. 

utterable.  inexpressible.  [Milton.] 
To  IN  VADEcsin-vidi',  «.  a.  Utaially,  to  go  into. 

but  in  this  simple  sense,  obsolete ;  to  enter  vitklioMQs 

array}  to  attack,  to  iniiriage. 
In-va  -drr,  36 :  #.    One  who  invades. 
Im-va'-^JVB,  r-cTv,  105}  a.    Entering  on  anolkn'i 

possessions;  infHnging  another's  rights. 
In-va'-fion,  (-zhuo,  147}  t.   Bostile  entnaes  isti 

a  country;  encroachment 

INV  ALESCENCE.— See  in  ttie  ensoing  6m. 
INVAUO>:»iD-v21''Td»a.    LiteraUy,  not  strav 

weak,  of  no  foree,  of  no  avails— See  the  subs.  knnr. 
iD-vaK-id-ness,  f.   Invalidity. 
In'-Ta-lid*'-i-ty,  84 :  9,    Want  of  cogency. 
7b  In-vaK-i-date*  v,  a.    To  weaken ;  to  deprin  of 

force  or  efficacy ;  to  prove  to  be  or  no  force. 

In'-v^-lid*,  (in'-vd-lccd*,  [Fr.]  170)  #.  A  pmos 
who  is  weak  and  infirm;  it  Is  often  applied  to  a  mu 
worn  out  by  warfkre.  The  old  speumg,  tsvslUe.  ii 
disused. 

In-val'-i-tu"-di-naroy,  a.    Wanting  health. 

In'-v^i..ks"-cencb,  d9  :  s.  (In  this  wordUiepRix 
is  intensive:— See  In-.)  Strength,  health. 

INVALUABLE,  in-vil'-A-a-bl,  101:  a.  Pw- 
cious  above  estimation,  inestimable. 

In-val'-u-a-bly,  105:  o(^.    Inestimably. 

INVARIABLE,  Tn-varc'4-a-bl,41, 105, 101:* 

Not  variable,  constant,  immutable. 
In-va'-h-a-blr-nen, «.    Immutability. 
In-va'-r^^-biy,  105:  ad.    Unchangeably. 
In-va'-ried,  114:  a.    Unvaried.  [BhekwalL] 
INVASION,  INVASIVE.— See  under  To  Inrid*. 
INVECTION,lNVECnVE.— BeeiBthetonisf 

class. 
To  INVEIGH, Tn-vix^',  100, 162:  v.  n.  UtcnDj. 

to  eany,  that  is,  to  carry  a  reproach  tat  the  parpoMof 

casting  it;  to  utter  censure  or  reproach:  with sfstsit. 

In-veyrA'-er,  36 :  #.    A  vehement  railer. 
iN-TBc'-TiYB,  105 :  «.  and  a,    A  tailing  spe«eh  or 

expression  v—odj.  Satirical,  abusive. 
In-vec'-tiVe-ljf,  ck/.    Satirically. 
In.ve</-t(OD,  89 :  t.    An  invective.  [Folke.  1586.] 
To  INVEIGLE,  tn-ve'-gl,  103,  101:  r.  «.  Li- 

terallv,  to  blind,  but  used  only  in  the  sense  of  to  fstke. 

to  seduce,  to  wheedle. 
In-vei'-gUr,  36 :  «.    Seducer;  allnrer  to  UL 
In-vei'-gle-ment,  #.    Enticement,  seduetioo. 
INVEILED^ln-vaUd',  100:  a.    Coveted ss«i* 

a  veil. 
7bINVENT«in.v«nt',  ».  a.    UteraUy.  to  eo» 

or  light  upon ;  [Spenser;]  hence,  iUocsaBoa  nesaiaf. 

to  find  out,  to  excogitate,  to  produce  as  oew  «r  m* 

known  before;  to  contrive  falsely;  to  feign,  or  asks 

by  imagination ;  less  oroperly,  to  discover  or  bri^  ^ 

light,  when  the  object  itself  has  previous  eidstowe. 
iD-ven'-ter,  36 :  t.    An  inventor.  [Garth.] 
In-ven'-tres8,  «.    A  female  that  invents. 
In-vent'-fiil,  117:  a.    Full  of  invention.  [&S^) 
In-vent'-i-ble,   a.   Discoverable.    [Marq.  of  Woic. 

Ceat  o/ia.] 
In-yen'-tive,    105:  a.    Able   to  favent;  quick  •» 

contrivance. 
In-ven'Wton,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  inventing,  the  tfu"f 

invented;  forgery,  fiction;  less  properly.  diMOTcty. 
In-ven'-tor,  38 :  ».    One  tiiat  invenU ;  a  contiiw. 
iN'-vBN-TOR-r,   129,  105 :  #.    That  by  which  « 

may  find  our  things,  a  catalogue  of  moveables. 
To  In'-ven-tor-jr,  v.  a.    To  place  ha  a  eatakgoe. 
In'-ven-to^-n-al-ly,  90 :   «rf.    In  msnner  of  •» 

inventory. 


IN-V 

t>  Forwards  not  ftmd  uixlpr  Iv-.  M«k  midrr  Ey*. 


INVERSE,  &&— Sro  io  Um  next  dau. 

r#  lNVERT=iil-vert',  33  :  v.  a.  To  turn  into  a 
mntniy  uxiitun;  to  place  tlie  last  flnt;  io  a  disased 
•ewe.  to  airert  or  conrrrt. 

Io-ver'>ted'ljr,  aiL    In  rerersed  order. 

iK-YkiUft'r  a.  Inrerted ;  reciprocal;  oppoted  to  direct 

OThe  accent  it  tending  tu  the  flrtt  tyllable:— 8ee 
Prin.83. 

b-Terae^-IjT)  ad.    In  inverae  ottler. 

lB-rcr'-*ioo,  (-shun,  147)  #.  Change  of  order,  time, 
or  pbce :  a  turning  backwardi. 

IN  VERTEBRAL^  Tn-vei'-t^bral,  a.  DetUtate 
«f  a  Tntebral  colomn,  as  certain  animaii. 

lo-ver'^-te-bra'-ted,  a.    Destitute  of  a  backTx>ne. 

r«  INVESTsrtn-v&t'.  v.  a.  To  clothe  or  drew; 
henee,  to  ekithe  figoratiTely.  at  with  an  office  or  dignity, 
tbe  aeeosatire  IbUowcd  by  with  or  ta ;  to  clothe  money, 
tiut  is,  to  flx  it  in  tometbing  permanent,  in  which  um 
Ike  aeeontire  is  always  foUuwed  by  in,  as.  "  to  invest 
■ooey  in  land  or  landed  property  ;*'  to  surroand  so  as 
tsialaraept  entrance,  as  in  a  siege ;  to  give  or  confer, 
vbieh  last  sense  is  not  common  in  modem  writings. 

ll-veft'-ient,  (ryint,  1 46)  a.  Covering  [Woodward.] 

Il-Tcst'-ive,  105 :  a.    Clothing,  encircling. 

lo-vett'-r-Ztfre,  (-tArc,  147^  #.  The  act  or  right  of 
ekuking  with,  or  giving,  legal  possession. 

lB*veit^-inent,  «.  Clothes,  Testment ;  the  act  of  snr- 
raandiDg  io  a  siege ;  the  act  of  placing  money  in  some 
?CTnaocnt  prdperty  yielding  an  interest,  rent,  or  an- 
saity :  the  property  in  which  money  is  so  placed  or  to 
W  placed. 

n  INVESTIGATE,  tn-v^s'-ti-gltt,  105  :  ».  a. 
liknJlj,  to  follow  the  footsteps  of.  and  Ivtnce  the 
coaaoo  meaning,  to  search  out,  to  inquire  inta 

lo-TeZ-ti-ga-blr,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  investigated. 

l&-fes^-t»-ga'-tive,  105:  a,  Cnrtous  and  delibera- 
tive Io  making  inquiry. 

Itt-ves'-tf-ga'-tor,  38 :  t.  A  diligent  inquirer. 

Ia-Tei'-t»-ga"-/ion,  89 :  #.  The  act  or  process  of 
waiehhig  after  troths  or  (acts. 

INVESTITURE,  Ac— Sec  under  To  Invest. 

INVETERATE  =Tn-v^t'-«r-iu,    a.    Old.    long 

criaUiahed;  obstinate- by  long  continuance. 
7*0  Ithvet^'er-ate.  ir.  a.   To  fix  or  harden  by  long 

caQtiBoance.  [Bentley.] 
It-»et'-€r-ate-ly,  ad.    With  obstinacy ;  violently, 
la-m'-er-ate-ness,  #.    Inveteracy. 
lB*tet'-€r-«-C|f,  105:   #.    Long   continuance,    par- 

ticdariy  of  an  evil  habit,  or  of  a   disease;  obstinacy 

coainned  bj  time. 
In-T«t'-er-a*-/«oii,  89:  «.   Act  of  hardening  or  con- 

Imiog  by  kmg  continuance. 

INVIDIOUS,  in-vid'-i-us,  105,  146,  120:  a. 
Eivioos^  maUgnant;  (KteraltV,  looking  against ;)  the 
•  fll      •         * 


, — ^  sense  is,  likely  to  incur  illwifl  or  hatred. 
IiHrid'*t-o»s-Ijr,  ad.    In  a  nunner  likely  to  proroke 

kali«d ;  in  old  authors,  enviously. 
•"»-»id'-i-oini.neas,  #.    Quality  of  being  invidtons. 

INVIGILANCE,    In- vtd'-gi- lance,    105:    #. 

Wantofviffitance.  [CotgraveJ 
^  IN VlGORATE=Tn-vT/-A-rlu,  v.  a.  To  give 

vlltmr  to,  to  strengthen. 
»-Tig'-0-ra''-/ion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  invigorating,  state 

"'bsliig  invigorated. 

INVINCIBLE.  tn-vtn'-ci-bU  105, 101 :  a.  Not 

to  bs  conqoexed,  unconquerable,  insuperable. 
Jn-m'-ci-bly,  orf.    Unconquerably. 
«>-Tiii'-d-ble.n€SS,  #.    Invincibility.  [Hammond] 
Ii>-Tiii'^bil".i.t3r,  84:  t.    The  quality  of  being 

'^J^UBLE,  To-vT-A-ia-bl,  101 :  <r.    Not  to 
bt  wakes,  iojond,  or  profiined;  insnseeptible  of  hurt. 


IN-V 

C:>  For  weeds  net  found  nnder  Iir-,  seek  under  Em*. 

In-vi'-o-Ia-ble-ness,  t.    Inviolability. 
In-vi'-o-la-bly,  ad.    With  (kOurc  or  profknation. 
In-vt'-o-Ut-bil'^-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.    The  quality  or 

state  of  beinx  Inviolable. 
In-vi''0-late,  a.    Unhurt,  uninjured,  nnprofaned. 
In-vi"-o-Ia'-ted,  a.    Inviolate. 

INVI0US,Tn'-vi-ii8,  105,  120:  a.    Impassable. 
In'-Vi-ous-ness,  f.    state  of  being  impassable. 

To  lNVI8CATE=Tn-vis'-citt,  v.  a.  To  lime,  to 
daub  with  glue :  to  catch  w  ith  birdlime. 

To  INVISCERATE=:tn-vV-8^r4^  v.  a.  To 
breed,  to  nonrisb.  [Mountagoe,  I6i8.] 

INVISIBLE,  in.vii'4.bl,  151.  105,  101:  a. 
Not  to  be  seen,  imperceptible  by  sight. 

In-vi/'j-ble-ness,  «.    Invisibility. 

In-vi/-i-bl^.  105  :  ad.  In  a  manner  to  escape  sight. 

lD-vi/-t-bil''-»-ty,  84  :  t,    SUto  of  being  invisible. 

iN-VIs'-lOJf.  (-vTih'-un)  t.    Want  of  vision,  f  Obs.] 

INVITATION,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  INVlTE=In-vite',  v.  a,  and  n.  To  nsk  to  a 
place,  particularly  to  one's  liouse ;  to  allure,  to  x>er* 
suade  >—He*.  To  give  invitation ;  to  persuade. 

In-vt'-Ui-tor-y,  129,  105 :  a.  and  t.  Usiug  or  con. 
taining  invitation :—t.  Hymn  of  invitatiou  to  prayer. 
In-vi'-ter,  36  :  t.    One  who  invites. 
In>vi'-ting.  a.  and  t.   Attractive : — t.  Invitation, 
lu-vi'-ting-ly,  oe/.    Attractively;  alluringly. 
In-vi'-ting-oess,  t.    Attractiveness. 
In-¥tte'-ment,  «.    Inviution.  [B.  Jonson.] 
In'-Vi-ta"-/ion,  89 :  #.    Act  of  inviting ;  solicitotion. 

INVITRIFIABLE,  tn.vtt'-r^f?'-a.bl,  105, 
101 :  a.  That  cannot  bo  converted  into  glass. 

To  INVOCATE.— -See  under  To  Invoke. 

IN VOICE«in'- voice,  30 :  #.  A  writing  sent  with 
merchandise,  particularising  the  articles,  their  prices, 
and  other  necessary  points  of  information. 

To  In'*votce,  v,  a.    To  state  in  an  invoice. 

To  INVOKE»in-vok<',  v,  a.  To  caU  upon  with 
solemnity ;  to  address  in  prayer ;  to  call  Jidlcially. 

To  In'-vo-catb,  r.  a.    To  invoke. 

In'-vo-ca"'^ion,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  invoking ;  th« 
form  of  words  used. 

INVOLUCRUM.— See  under  To  Involve. 

INVOLUNTARY,  tn-vSI'-untar-^,  129, 105 : 
a.  Not  having  power  of  will  or  dioice ;  not  proceeding 
fVom  will  or  choice. 

In-vol'-un-tar-i-ness.  s.  The  state  or  quality  of  not 
being  dependent  on  the  wilL 

In-voi'-un-tar-t-I|f.  ad.    Not  by  win  or  choice. 

n  INVOLVE,  in-v5lv'.  189:  v.  a.  To  inwrip. 
to  cover  with  any  thing  surrounding ;  to  comprise ;  to 
join  mutually ;  to  entangle ;  to  mingle  together  con* 
fusedly:  to  multiply  a  quantity  into  itself  a  given 
number  of  times. 

iN'-vo-i.t/'-noK,  (-raZ-sbun,  109,  89)  t.  Act 
of  involving:  state  of  being  involved;  in  grammar, 
the  mingling  or  insertioo  of  a  clause ;  in  mathematics, 
the  raising  m  quantities  fhwi  their  rooto  to  any  powers 
assigned. 

In'-vo-li/'-crum.  [Lat.]  t.  Literally,  a  cover  or 
wrapper:  the  calyx  of  a  plant  remote  from  iU  flower. 
The  (iiminutive  of  this  word  Is  Imvoiu'eret ;  tlie  adjective 
is  Jntfoli^cred,  (159,)  having  aa  involucrum. 

In'-VO-It/te.  f.  A  curve  traced  by  the  end  of  a  string 
in  folding  it  round  another  curvf,  or  in  unfolding  it, 
with  reference  to  the  other,  which  it  called  tiw  Evolute. 

In^-VO-IiZ-ted,  a.    Hulled  spirally  inwards.  fBot) 

INVULNERABLE.  Tn-vul'-n^r-a-bl,  101:  a. 
That  cannot  be  wounded. 


TlM  riga  =  la  UMd  nfler  nM<i«»  of  aptUlag  ttat  have  bo  irrogalarily  of  Mtrad. 

^^iftomniBf  mlsb-uo^t,  e,  mniow,  165 :  vtxb-un,  i.  e,  vision^  165  :  thin,  166 :  fls^n,  166, 
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In-ToH-ner-a-ble-ness,  t.  The  qtulity  of  bdng  in- 
vulner«ble. 

To  INWALL,  Tn-w4r»l',  112  :  r.  a.  To  encloM 
with  a  wall,  to  fortify.  [SiieDser.] 

INWARU,  Tn'-word,  3>i:  a.,  a^.,  and  f.  Internal, 
placed  within;  intimate,  domestic;  seated  in  the 
mind  >-~adv.  Toward  the  inside ;  concavely  or  bending 
inward;  into  the  mind  or  thoughts;  intcard*  (see 
lower )  is  the  same :— «.  Any  thing  within  (see  as  a 
plural  substantive  lower).  Shakspeare  uses  it  to  sig- 
nify an  intimate  or  near  acquaintance. 

lD'-ward«,  143:  ad.  and  #.  p/.  lawud  i-^t,  pi, 
fMilton.  Mortimer.]  The  bowels. 

lo'-ward-ljr,  odL  In  the  inner  parti  ;  in  the  heart 

la'-ward-ness, «.  Intimacy,  [Shake]  internal  state. 
[More.] 

To  INWEAVE,  Tn-weav',  189:|v.a.  (MUtonuMs 
1  iNWOVB^Tn-wove',  \ Inwove   for  the 

Inwoven,  in-wo'-vn,  114:  J  participle.  The 
regular  preterit,  Jnterweaved,  is  unusual,  but  may  be 
met  with.)  To  weave  togethn,  to  intwine,  to  com- 
plicate. 

To  lNWHEEL,in-hwecl^56:  v,a.  To  surround. 
lNWlT=Tn'-wTt,f.  Mind,  understanding.  [Obs.] 
To  IN  WOOD,  in.w»d',  v.  a.  To  hide  in  woods. 

[Obs.] 
INWORKING,in'-wurk.tng,  141:  #.  Operation 

or  energy  within. 

In-wropoht',  (-rJMst,  126)  a.  Adorned  with  work. 

To  INWRAP,In-r5p',  157 :  t;.  a.  To  involve. 

To  IN  WREATHE,  Tn-rea1ht',  157,  171 :  t;.  a. 
To  surround  or  encompass  as  with  a  wTeath. 

IODINE,  I'-A-din,  105:  «.  An  undecomponnded 
substance. of  a  bluish  black  colour,  and  metallic  lustre 
when  solid,  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  70^  pro- 
ducing a  viokt  vapour,  from  the  colour  of  which  it 
takes  its  untne.  It  is  ranked  among  the  acidifying 
supporters  of  combustion. 

I'-o-doM,  120:1a.  Pertaining  to  iodine :  iodoutacid 

I-od'-ic«  88 :  (contains  but  one  degree  of  oxygen  ; 
iodic  acid  contains  more  than  one  degree. 

I'-O-date,  t.  A  salt  consisting  of  iodine,  oxygen,  and 
abase. 

I'-O-dide,  6 :  #.  Any  incombustible  compounded 
substance,  having  no  sensible  properties  of  an  acid,  of 
which  iodine  is  a  part  Some  chemists  prefer  T-ode 
to  this  form  of  the  word  :  but  see  nde,  in  the  Index  of 
Terminations. 

I-od'-u-ret,  t.  Any  combustible  compounded  sub- 
stance, having  no  sensible  properties  of  an  add,  of 
which  iodine  is  a  part 

I'-O-Ute,  #.  A  mineral  of  a  violet  colour. 

10NIC=T-6n'.tck,  6,  88 :  «.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived  fh>m  Ionia,  the  Asiatic  part  of  ancient  Greece : 
it  is  applied  to  an  order  of  architecture ;  to  an  airy 
kind  of  music  \  to  the  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  &c. 

IOTA=i-o'-td,  #.  Primarily,  the  Greek  i,  which  in 
oontractions  is  often  signified  by  a  sort  of  dot  under 
another  letter  :^  hence,  a  tittle,  the  least  quantity 
assignable.    A  jot  has  the  same  meaning  and  origin. 

IPECACUANHA,tp'-i-cick'-i-&ii"-a,  160:  #. 
An  Indian  plant  of  emetic  virtues. 

IPSE  DIXIT,  V-sM^ck^-fi^t I  [Lat.]  "He 
himself  said  it.'*  It  is  often  used  substantively  to 
signify  mere  assertion. 

IRASCIBLE,  &C.^See  in  the  next  class. 
IRE=irc,  45 :  #.  Anger,  wrath,  hatred. 
Ire'-fwl,  117:  o.  Angry,  raging,  ftirious. 
Ire'-ful-ly,  ad.  In  -an  angry  manner. 
I'-rotts,  120 :  a.  Angry,  passionate.  [Chaucer.] 
I-RAs'-CJ-BLf,   6,   105,    101 :  a.  Partaking  of  the 

nature  of  anger ;  prone  to  anger. 
I-rai'-ct-blr-Dess,  «.  Irascibility. 


IRrR 

I-raa'-Ct-bil"-i-ly,  t.  QoaUty  of  being  faaselbls. 

IRENICAL,  I-r«n'4-cai,  105:  a.  Pe^sefbl. 

I'-ren-arcA,  (-ark,  161)  t.  An  officer  of  tht  old 
Gre^k^ropire employed  to  preserve  poblietrsnqmllit;. 

IRlS=ire'-Ts,  4!>:  ».  The  rainbow;  any  sppesr- 
ance  resembling  the  rainbow.  [Lat] 

I"-n-»a'-ted,  a.  Exhibiting  tlie  prisnutic  colous. 

I'-ri-des"-cent,  a.  Irisated ;  coloured  as  sa  iris. 

I-R1d'-J-um,  90:  #.  a  whitish  metal  eihibitiag  a 
variety  of  colours  while  dissolving  b  moriatic  scid. 

IRISIl=Tre'-Uh,  45  :  a.  and  t.  Made  or  prodsccd 
in*  or  pertaining  to  Ireland :— s.  The  langasge  d 
Ireland  ;  a  linen  made  in  Ireland;  a  game  of  oldet 
times ;  as  a  plural,  the  people  of  Ireland. 

I'-rish-Um,  158  :  #.  An  Hibemicism. 

To  lRK.=erk,  35  :  r.  a.  To  weary,  to  give  psia  to: 
it  is  scarcely  used  except  impersonally;  as.  It  iiitae. 
Irk'-8ome,  (^-lum,  10/)  a.  Wearisome,  tsdiou. 
Irk'-some-ly,  ad.  Wearisomely,  uopleashi|ly. 
Irk'-aome-ness,  f.  Wearisomeness. 

IRON,  ?-urn,  159  :  «.  and  a.  The  most  eonoo 
and  useful  of  the  metals,  extremely  hard,  yet  asBe 
able  and  fusible;  an  instrument  made  of  inu ;  is  tbe 
plural,  it  often  signifies  fetters:—^'.  Made  ofino; 
resembling  irou  in  colour;  figuratively, bsnb;  (tm; 
hard ;  indissoluble ;  impenetrable ;  miseraUe,  ss  op- 
posed to  golden  or  silver  in  the  sense  of  hsppy. 

To  V'Ton,  V.  a.  To  smooth  with  an  ixoo ;  to  siuekk: 
to  furnish  or  ann  with  iron. 

I'-roj»-y,  (-I'-iirn-^)  a.  Made  of  iron;  leseablisj 
iron,  bard.    See  also  the  next  class. 

aO'  Among  the  compounds  are  I'roihciav,  fa  sort  of  t^ 
salt;)  /Vo«;/fifit.  (ferruginous quartx;)  rnm^etrtri 
(hardhearted;)  J'ron-wtonger,  (a  dealer  la  Ikib;) 
rrom-mould,  (a  mark  on  linen  by  the  nut  of  im^ 
See  Mould;)  iVossidIr,  (having  her  bolts  sad  siib 
rusty  and  corroded,  so  as  to  be  leaky— a  oes  to«;) 
rronstome,  (an  ore  of  iron  j)  i*r»ji-«Pood,(aTeT]rh«re 
and  ponderous  wood  ;)  rron-work,  (the  paru  of  u>T 
thing  which  consist  or  iron ;  in  the  plural,  a  nuimfte- 
tory  Ibr  working  pig-iron  into  bars,  See. ;)  /Vprparti 
(a  plant)  See. 

IRONY,  I'-ron-i^,  18,  105:  ».  A  mode  of  fp«e«> 
in  which  the  meaning  is  contrary  to  the  wordi>'Se« 
also  under  Iron. 

I'-ron-tst,  «.  One  who  speaks  by  cootraiies. 

I-ron'-tC,  88  :  la.  ExproMing  one  thing  tad  BCSiiM 

I-ron'-t-cal,     /another;  sarcastic. 

I-ron'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  In  an  ironical  manner. 

IROUS.— See  under  Ire. 

IR-,  A  prefix  used  for  In-,  which  see:  \d»»,'^ 
sometimes  sisnifies  negation  or  privation,  being  » 
such  case  eqtuvolent  to  not  or  •a.*— sometime  •*  "f" 
plies  simply  in  or  into;  sometimes  ea  ors^ss.  p* 
pronunciation  of  this  prefix  in  actaal  nn  •!**!*  ^ 
to  the  t  the  sound  it  wonld  have  belm  uy,^ 
consonant  C1S9),  although  abstractiy  the  tsro  lewn 
are  sounded  er,  (33.) 

To  Ir-ra'-dj-ate,  (Tr-ri'-dWti,  129, 90, 146) 
V.  a.anda.  To  dart  rays  ia^o ;  to  adorn  with  liffati^" 
animate  by  heat  or  light;  to  decorate  with  shiuag  <«- 
naments  i  to  enlighten  intellectually ;— •♦s.  To  «■» 
rays. 

!l^ra'-di-ate,  a.  Adorned  with  brightness. 

Ir-ra'-di-a''-/wn,  89 :  #.  IlluminatJoo ;  the  «*  * 
emitting  minute  particles  fVom  some  substasce. 

Ir-ra'-di-ance,  Ir-ra'-di-on-cy, ».  Emii»iOT<rf**J* 
of  light;  beams  ofliglit  emitted.  .. 

Ik-rat'-/on-^i^  (-rfah'-un-dl,  89,  92)  a.  M 


rational,  void  of  nnderstanding ;  contrary  to : 
Ir-raf'-ion-al-ly,  ad.  Without  reason,  absimWy. 
Ir-ra/'-ion-al"-f-ty,  84  :  t.  Want  of  rsas««. 
ltt'-RB-ciJiiM''-.l-BLK,  10 1 :  fl.  Not  to  be  reeWiW- 
lr'.re-claim"-(f-bly,    105 :  arf.  So  u  to  be  »"*• 

claimable. 


The  •cbcmea  mtire,  and  (bt  priadpic*  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  tb«  DIotieaary. 

Fowtls:  gaU'-wA^:  chip'-man:  pd-pi':  li^a:  g»d:  j*03,  t.  f.y«r,  55:  a,  t,  %,  *<i  »»*>  ^^'* 
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IRrR 

Ii'Ha-OOif-ci'-LJ-Bi^  101 :  a.  i\&/  to  be  reotlled 

toanity:  noappeaMble. 
Ir'-re-con-ci''-la-bljr,  ad.  In  a  manner  Uut  pre- 

ehides  reeoneilktion. 

I/-re<oo-ci^-la«bl^ne8i,  t.  QoaUty  of  being  ine- 
eoedkblc. 

Ir'-re-con-cne''-ment,  t.  Disagreement 
Ir'-fe-con-cU-i-a"-/ion,  #.  Want  of  teconcttiation. 
7i  If-rec'-on-cile,  92 :  v,a.  To  prevent  being  re- 

eoodlcd  to.  [Ld.  Clarendon.] 
lMe(/-on-€iled,  <i.  Not  atoned.  [Shaka.] 

hf-Kt-uj^^n-A^LS,  (-cuv'-^r-a-bl,  116, 101) 
c  iV«f  to  be  recovered;  aef  to  be  reetored  or  remedied. 
Ir'-re-cov''-er-a-bljr,  ad.  Beyond  recovery. 

Il'-re-cov'^-er-a-ble-Dess,  #.  State  of  being  irre- 

eonmbh, 
0>  SooM  of  our  old  authors  use  for  tbe  preceding  the 

Aaglo-La^  vords  Ismxcu'riBABLK  ana  laaxcv'rK- 

1AU.T. 

y-MMrOUMaf'A-BhM,  101 !  o.  JVbf  redeemable. 
Ir'-re^eem^-a-bljrf  od.  So  as  not  to  be  redeemable. 
It'-M-ofT-cf-BL*.  101 :  a.  Not  redocible. 
I»^ai^-«^-<u-BLE,  101 :  a.  Literally,  not  to  be 

bcDken;  »o<  to  be  reftited  or  overthrown. 
Ir-ref'-ro-go-bly,  105:  ad.  Irreftitably. 
Ir-rer-ra-ga-bU-nest,  t .  IrrefragabUiiy. 

lr-rer-ra-g<i-bir'-i-ly,84:  f.  Strength  of  argument 

Bottobereftited. 
In'-Ri-Ftr-Tii-BLB,  101 :  a,  Noi  to  be  lefhted. 
lr'-re-fa''-to-bljf,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  refuted. 
iB-ftio'-v-MR,  34 :  a.  and  «•  Noi  regular,  devi. 

*ttBf  from  nde,  coatom,  or  nature ;  immethodical ; 

■oeBMlooa;  not  restrained  as  to  personal  conduct  t — 

«.  Om  not  foUoving  a  settled  rule. 
'^'n^-U'lar-  \y,  ad.  In  an  irregular  manner. 
'f-feg'-Q-lai^-e-^,  84,  1 05 :  f .  Deviation  flrom  rule ; 

■^k  It  of  order;  inordinate  practice,  vice. 

T»  Ir-reg^-n-Iate,  v.  a.  To  disorder.  [Bronm.} 
^nif'j-TtTE,  1 05 :  «r.  Noi  relative,  unconnected. 
Ir-reT-o-tiTe-ly,  105 :  ad.  Unconnectedly. 

l*-BSL'-E-T.ifNT,    a,  Noi  assisting  the  purpose  in 

kud.  not  ai^Kcable,  not  to  the  purpose, 
u-rer-e-vant-ly,  ixd.  Without  being  to  the  purpose. 
Ir-ref-e-voiH^y  «.  State  of  beidg  irrelevant. 
Ii^-M-UBT^-^Bi.*,  (•letv'-a-bl,   103,  101)  a. 
,  Ifot  relievable. 
h^'n-jAcT'iom,  rTr'.ri-ltd''-j'ui,  146,  120)  a. 

^sfreHfions;  impious;  contrary  to  religion. 
"'-r«-lyr-«w»-ly,  ad.  With  irreligion. 
't^'n'\tg'*'ion,  i.  Want  of  religion ;  impiety. 
I^as'-VK-j-BLSy    a,     Noi    admitting    a    return. 

[DrydwLl 
u-u-ifir.D2-ii-BJ.JB,  90, 101 :  a.  Noi  to  be  re. 

BMitied,  admitting  no  cure. 
"'t^-mtf-^i^tA^yt  ad.  So  MM  \o  iMreelnde  remedy. 

Ir'-re.mcT-di-a-ble.ness,  t.  State  of  being  fare- 

nediable. 
U''Ri*.M]ir-tF-BX.c,  101 :  a.  Noi  to  ba  remitted; 

onpardonabla. 
"  •re-mt«*'-»-bly,  ad.  Unpardonably. 

Ir'-re-'inb^-ct-bU-nest,  #.  Quality  of  being  unpar. 
dooable. 

w'-w-Hir-v.i-Bi.B,  C-in85'-v«-bl,  107,   101)  a. 

^ef  removable,  immovable,  not  to  be  changed. 
«-M-iio*'-NBR-ii-BL«,  101 :  a.    iVof   to  be  re. 
^Mded. 

w-Bt-HowKBu*",  1 14 :  a.  Noi  renowned. 

I>-Bn^.^R^.BLB,  101 :  a.  Not  reparable,  not  to 

be  reoovered  at  repidred. 
Irofep'.<i-ra»b1y,  o^  So  as  to  be  irreparable. 
Ir-TCfT^Ta-bir-i-ly,  84,  105 :  #.  The  quality  or 

>tate  of  being  irreparable. 


IR.R 

lRf-BB>PSAi.''-j-BLE,  101 :  a.  iVb/  repeahible. 

Ir'- re-pea  l^-^.bly,  ad.  Beyond  the  power  of  repeal. 

lR'-RB-PBif''-TiiNCl,  #.  /mpenitenee. 

Ir'-rb-pi<«v^-e-j-blb,   92,  101:  a.   iVo/  to  be 
redeemed.  [Law  term.] 

Ir'Rep'-rb-hen^-8I-bls,  92,  105,  101 :  a.  Not 
reprehensible,  exempt  from  blame. 

Ir-rep'-re-hen^'-st-bly,  ad.  Without  blame. 

Ir-rep'-re-heii''-8i-ble-ne«s,  t.    Quality  of  being 
irreprehensible. 

lRrRSP^-RB-SBM''-TJ-BI.E,     (-zfe'-tJ-bl,     151)    O. 

Not  to  be  figured  by  a  representation.  [StilUngfleet.] 
lR'-BB-PRB8^-«I-BLfi^  101  :  a.  iVo/ repressible. 
iR'-RS-PROACH'^-ii-BLS,  o.  Noi  reproachable. 
Ii^-re-proach^-a-bly,  ad.  Blamelessly. 

Ill^-re-proach^-o-ble-nesfl,  t.  Blamelessness. 
Ir'-re-prc/'-v^i-buj,  (•pr55'-v4-bl,  107)  a,  Noi 
liable  to  reproof,  irreproachable. 
Ir'-re-prfl("-va-bly,  ad.  Beyond  reproach. 
iR'-RRP^nn^-oirs,  (-tish-'us,  147)  a.  Crept  in; 

privately  introduoed.  [Castell.  Nichols.] 
Ir'^-rb-8X8T^-bmcb,  (-sbt^-^Dce,  151)  «.  The  non- 

resistence  of    insults,   patience    under    snfferiDgs. 

[Paley.] 
iBT-RB-sisi^-f-BLS,  (-zW-^bl,  151,  105,  101)  a. 

Not  to  be  resisted.  [A  relation  of  the  preceding.] 
Il^-re^tistT-t-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  resisted. 
Ir'-re-sist^'-i-ble-ness,  #.  IrresistibiUty. 
Ii^-TC-fist'-t-bil'^-i-ty,  84,  105  :  t.  The  quality  or 

state  of  being  irresisUble. 
S9>  The  barbMouB  word  It^reMfUtt,  used  by  Olan- 

vU   (the   best   authority)    Ibr  Retittiess,  would,  if 

inserted,  belong  to  this  cuus. 

lR.RBfi'-0-L]7-BL£,     (-I^z'-A-rOO-bl,     151,      109, 

101)  a.  Not  to  be  resolved  into  parte;  indissoluble. 
Ir-re/-o.lt«-ble'ne8S,  $.  Indissolublenesa. 

Ir-rb^.o-li7TB,  r-riSi'-A-root,  151, 109)  a.  Not 

resolute.  [A  relation  of  the  preceding.] 
Ir-rei^-o-liite-Iy,  ad.  Without  Armness  of  mind. 
Ir-re/-o-ltfte-nes8,  t.  Irresolution. 

Ir-res'-o-l^Vfion,  89:  t.  Want  of  leiolation;  in. 
decision. 

Ii^-re-«or-yed-ly,  ad,  Withoot  settled  determination. 

[Boyle.] 
Ir'-rb-spbct^-ITB,   105:  a.   Not  regarding  dr- 

enmstanees. 
Ir'-re-fpectT'-ive-ly,  ad.    Regardless    of    dicnm. 

stances. 
Ir-rbb'-pi-r^-bls,  a.  Unfit  for  respiration. 
Ir'-rb-spon^-s/^BUB,  a.  Not  responsible. 
lr^-re-§pon"-8i-bil4.ty,  84,  105 :  t.  Want  of  re- 

sponsibilitT. 
Ib'-re-tik '-TITE,  105 :  a.  Not  retentive. 
Ir'-rh-triev"-^-blb,  101  :  a.  Not  to  be  retrieved, 

irreparable,  irrecoverable. 
Ir'-re-tricv"-fl-bly,  ad.  Irreparably. 

Ir^-re-triev^'-a-bltf-ness,  t.  State  of  being  irretrler- 

able. 
Ir-rbv'-br-bmt,  a.  Noi  reverent,  not  expressing 

due  reverence  or  respect:  old  authors  use  Irrev^erend. 
Ir-rev'-er-ent-ly,  ad.  Without  reverence. 

Ir-rev'-er-ence,  t .  Want  of  reverence ;  state  of  be- 

ing  disregarded. 
Ir'-rb-tbr^-s7-bl£,  101 :  a.  Not  reversible. 
Ir'-re-vcr^-si-bly,  105  :  oeL  Irrevocably. 
lr^-re-vei^'-«i-blf-Dero,  t.  State  of  being  irreversible. 
IR-RBT^-O-Ci-BLE,  101  I  o.  Not  to  be  revoked. 
Ir-rev'-o-ca-bly,  ad.  Beyond  recall. 
Ir-rev'-o-ca-bl^nesg,  ».  State  of  being  irrevocable. 
Ir-rev'-o-ca-bir-i-ty,  84 :  t.  Irrevocableness. 


Tbe  tlgn  =  b  uted  after  nodv*  ofap^log  ttiat  !»▼•  no  invgtitarUr  of  mhqiL 

CmtOHOHiit  mish-nn,  t.  e.  mittion,  165 :  vtzb-un,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  tKin,  166 :  ttleo.  166. 
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Ir-r«v'-o-lp-bi^,  109, 101 :  a.  That  has  no  rcro- 

lation.  [Milton:  proae.] 
1r'-uhb-tor'*'-7-c^l,  164  :  a.  Not  rhetorical;  in- 

ele^nk  in  phrase;  uupersuaaive. 

7b  la'-Ri-OATB,  (tr'-r^gAtt,  105)  v.  a.  To  sprin- 
kle water  on,  to  wet,  to  moisten;  to  supply  with 
streams  of  water. 

Ir'-ri-ga''-/wn,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  watering. 

Ir-rig^-u-owi,  92,  120  :  a.  Watered,  moist. 

Ir-km^'IOV,  (-rizh'-un,  147)  t.  The  act  of  throw, 
ing  a  laugh  oa  any  one ;  a  laughing  at. 

To  Ir'-r/-tatk,  105:  v.  a.  To  excite  ire  or  anger 
ta.  to  provoke,  to  exasperate;  to  agitate  or  heighten; 
to  fret,  or  excite  heat  or  redness  in  the  skin,  as  by 
friction.— See  another  sense  below. 

If'-ri-tate,  a.  Heightened.  [Bacon.] 

li^-ri-ta'-tive,  105 :  a.  Serving  to  excite ;  producing 

irriUtion. 
lr'-rt-ta''-/ton,  89:  t.    Provocation;  heat;  excite. 

ment. 
li^-rt-ta'-/or-y,  a.  Stimulating. 
Ir'-ri-ta-blf,  101 :  a.  Easily  provoked. 
Ir'-ri-ta-bil"-i-ty,   84,    105:  #.   Quality  of  being 

irritable. 
To  Ir'-rI'TATB,  v.  a.  To  render  void.  [Bp.  Bram- 

hall.]  See  also  the  preceding  class. 
Ir'-n'-tan^  a.  Rendering  void.  [Hayward.] 
Ir-RUp'-T70N}  89 :  f .  a  bursting  ui,  a  sudden  in- 
vasion or  incursion. 
Ir-rap'-tive,  105  :  a.  Rushing  in  or  upon. 
IS,  iz,  151:  Third  peri.  ting.  prtt.  of  To  Bo: 

which  see. 
ISAGOGlCAL,I'-8a-god''-gi-c51, 105 :  a.  Ute- 

rally,  leading  in ;  introductory. 
ISAGON»i  -sd-goD,  «.  An  equal-angled  figure. 

ISCHIADIC.  Ys'-k4-ad"-rck,  161,  105,  88:  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  hip,  or  the  parts  near  the  hip. 

ISCHURY,  V-kJi-r^,  IGl,  105:  t.  A  stoppage 

of  urine. 
liZ-cAu-ret^-ic,  a,  and  t.  Relieving  ischury  :— t.  A 

medicine  to  relieve  ischury. 

ISICLE^T'-c^-cl,  105,  101:  f.  An  icicle;  which 
see  under  Ice. 

r-smo-OLASs,  (?-zing-g1Sas,  151,  11)  t.  (Lite- 
rally,  ice-glass.)  A  white  glutinous  substance  made 
ftom  the  sounds  of  certain  fVesh-water  fishes. 

I"-«iDg-glass-stone',  «.  Mica,  a  fossil. 
ISLAMISM,  Tz'-la-mTzm,   158:    «.    Orthodoxy 

among  the  Mahometans. 
ISLAND. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
ISLE,  lie,  115,  157:  «.  A  tract  of  land  surrounded 

by  water;  an  island ;  a  small  island,    it  is  sometimes 

incorrectly  written  for  aiile* 
//-land,  (I'-land,  12)  f.  Tract  of  land  surrounded 

by  water. 
//-land-er,  36  :  #.  Inhabitant  of  an  island. 
/s'-Iet,  t.  A  little  island,  an  isle. 

7b  Is'-o-LATB,  (Tx'-A-late,  92, 151)  r.  a.  To  place 

in  a  detached  situation ;  to  insulate. 
I«"->0-la'  ted,  a.  Insnlated,  detached. 
ISO-,  A  prefix  shortened  from  I'fOf ,  a  Greek  a4jective 

siguilVing  equal. 
I-80Cjr-Ko-N.iL,  (-sock'-ro-nal,  161)  a.  Having 

tipuil  times  t  performed  in  equal  times. 
I-SOcA'-ro-noug,  n.  Isochronal. 
I'-80-MOR"-PHocii,  (-fuH,  163,  120)  a.  Equal  as 

to  form  ;  preserving  its  origionl  ibrm. 
I'-80N"-o-Mr,  87  :  ».   Equal  law  or  rights. 
I'-so-PKR'-/-iiRT"-R/-Ci«i.,  a.  Equal  in   extent  of 

periphery  or  circnmfi>rence. 

I-koV-CB-L£S,   (-ti-l^ez, 


having  €^va/ less,  applied  to  a  triangle  bttbg  oily 

two  Hides  equal. 
I'-80-tiibr''-ii^i.,  a.  Having  equality  o(\emfmlam. 
l'-80-T0N"-lCa  a.  Having  equal  tones. 
7b  ISOLATE.— See  under  Isle. 
ISRAELITE,    iz'-ri-«l.Itt«iz'-riU.it*=ii'-ra- 

ite,  14,  13  :  «.  A  descendant  of  Israel,  a  Jer. 

ISSUE,  ish'-*00,  147,  148  :  t.  The  setof  pairaf 
out ;  the  passage  out;  hence,  evacantitm;  a  rvrA  or 
fontanel  made  in  a  muscle  for  the  disehufe  ef 
humors ;  hence,  also,  that  whidi  turns  oat  or  happeni. 
event,  consequence,  sequel,  conclusion:  in  h«,  tfa« 
fruit  of  the  body,  or  children ;  also  profit  as  pweei 
ing  from  certain  sources ;  also,  the  point  or  matter  d^ 
pending  in  suit  on  which  the  parties  join,  and  pat 
their  cause  to  trial,  and  are  hence  said  to  jtii*  iim; 
and  an  issue  upon  a  matter  of  fiact  may  be  rnieial  or 
special ;  general,  when  it  is  left  to  the  jary  to oetmite 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ;  special,  when  a  material  poiot 
alleged  by  the  defendant  in  his  deleooe  it  to  be 
tried,  as  in  assault  and  battery,  where  the  defeodant 
pleads  that  the  plaintiff  struck  first 

7b  W'tue,  V.  n,  and  a.  To  pass  or  come  ool;  to 
proceed : — a^.  To  send  out  or  forth ;  to  sendostja^ 
cially  or  authoritatively,  often  followed  by  o*t  ot  firth, 

W'Suedf  a.  Descended.  fShoks.] 

ly-m-ingf,  #.  The  act  of  passing  out 

IZ-itte-less,  a.  Chndlesa,  without  deseendants. 

ISTHMUS,  W-mus,  166:  t.  A  neckoflasd 
joining  two  continents,  or  a  peninsula  to  asotber  tnct 
of  land. 

lT:^\tf  pron.  (As  a  possessive.  Its.)  The  thing  spokw 
of  before.  Sometimes  there  is  no  definite  aateoedeat; 
as  in  the  phrases  Jt  rains;  Is  it  come  to  this?  /(>* 
plain  he  was  wrong  j  /<  is  I ;  we  must  fight  it  oat> 
Our  ancestors  used  m  and  his  where  we  now  on  tl  and 
itt, 

It'-self,  pron.  The  reciprocal  of  //. 

ITALIAN,  l-aV-yan,  105,  92,  146:  «.  and  «• 
Pertainins  to  Italy.*— s.  A  native  of  Italy;  the  kn- 

•  guage  of  Italy.   * 

7b  /-tal'-ion-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  luiian ;  to  lesda 
conformable  to  Italian.  [Aschom,  1589.] 

/-tal'-ic,  a.  aud  #.  Relating  to  Italy,  but  spplifd 
particularly  to  a  type  first  used  by  Italian  priatm. 
and  now  employed  to  distinguirii  words  or  snitraa*: 
^s.  In  the  plural.  Italics,  it  means  Italic  letters. 

7b  /-tal'-i-cise,  v.  a.  To  dbtinguish  by  Iislia> 
[Dr.  Parr.] 

ITCH^Ttch,  S,  The  uneasy  sensatkin  iathsfkis 
which  is  eased  by  scratching:  distinctivetv.  a  ntt- 
ncous  disease  accompanied  by  excessive  i^^^°'[('^ 
pustules  which,  as  m'croccopes  show,  are  n\M»  if 
small  animals ;  figuratively,  a  constant  teaaiag  dectn* 

7b  Itch,  v.  n.  To  fieel  the  sensation  caUed  itcUos: 
to  have  a  teasing  inclination. 

Itch'-ing,  t.  The  state  of  the  skin  when  we  de«ii«  to 
scratch  it ;  a  teasing  desire. 

Itch'-jf,  105  :  a.  Infected  with  the  itch. 

ITEMsI'-tSm;  [Lat]  ac/.  and*.  Al80.-«wd 
often  used  in  catalogues,  or  any  detail  of  r*^*^"^ 
in  introducing  each  particular  as  it  fblkrva  s  liv^ 
going.— f.  Any  thing  which  might  fiirm  paitoi  a  <)«- 
tail ;  a  hint  of  something  to  iUlow,  but  not  said;  «■ 
innuenda 

To  I'-tem,  o.  a.  To  moke  a  note  ot 

To  ITERATE-Ttf.«r-itt,  v.  a.  To  go  ow  » 
second  time,  to  repeat. 

Ifc"-er-a'-tive,  10a :  a.  Repeating.  [Cotgtave] 

It'-er-a'Wion,  89:  «,  Repetition. 

It'-er-ant,  a.  Repeating.  [Bacon.] 

It'-er-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  repeated.  [Hamnxwi-J 

lTlNERANT«i-tin'-er-ant,  a.  and  *.  CJ^ 
word  is  etymologically  related  to  the  ibregoing)  riw 
ing  or  travelliuj?;  wandering,  not  settk'd :-«.  *^ 
who  travels;  a  vagrant. 


59,    101)  a.    Literally,  | 
The  tcbcmrt  eotiro,  and  IIm  principlM  to  wbicli  the  oumbcra  rtier,  prercdt  the  Dictioaarf. 

fWe/t:  gatt'-wAu:  ch&u'-man :  p<)-pi':  ll« :  gcod :  j*o5,  •'.  e.j'ew,  55 :  i,*,  \,  &c.  mui^t  "*• 
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|-tio^-er-a''f3rf  105  :  i.  and  a.   A  book  of  travels ; 

EKUHlefiv  trarelUny:— a.  Iiiunnnt;  done  onajour^ 

11.7,  or  doling  trequeDt  cbangr  of  place. 
To  l-tiD'-«r-ate9  v.  n.  To  traTel.  [Cockeram.] 
ITSEI.F.— 8««  under  It 
ITTRIA.— See  Yltiia. 

IVORY,  ?-v^rli^  105:  «.  and  a.  A  hard  tub. 
•tanc*  of  a  floe  white  eoloor,  being  the  tusk  of  an 
depbant  vlu*n  removed  from  the  animal,  and  pro- 
parijr  prepared  i—adj.  Made  or  consitting  of  ivory  ; 
Drrpared  from  burnt  ivory  or  bones,  M  ivory  black ; 
urd  and  white  like  ivory. 

1VY,?-V^  «.  A  parasitie  plant 

I'-vjid,  (-Tid,  114)  a.  Overgrown  with  ivy. 


J. 

J  is  the  tentik  letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  having  been 
asnally  identified  with  I*  the  tenth  letter  in  popular 
icduming  i«  K.  Till  of  late  vears,  English  diction- 
uies  bare  abenrdly  imitated  those  of  the  Latin  lan- 
foagr,  b  which  the  words  commencing  with  I  and  J 
•IS  mingled,  because  iu  the  ancient  mode  of  pro- 
■omicing  Latin  thex«  was  no  other  difference  lietween 
liie  ■ouods  of  these  letters  than  that  we  hear  between 
i  in  rMaf-t-ate.  when  pronounced  in  four  distinct 
lyUsUes,  and  the  same  letter  in  re'taF./ate.  pro- 
Moneed  in  three  by  the  added  action  which  converts 
tbe  vowel  into  a  eoasooant  Mnind.  (See  Prin.  58.) 
'With  OS.  and  even  in  oar  pronuncUtion  of  Latin,  J 
has  not  the  smallest  afllmty  with  /;  in  the  single 
wori  UaUettnnh  it  retains  its  ancient  sound;  in  all 
other  words.  It  is  a  monograph  or  single  mark  &)t  two 
eoQwnant  sonnds  considered  as  one,  and  forming  the 
64th  etemont  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  The  ancient 
alfiance  between  m  and  o  was  of  the  same  nature  as 
between  t  and^;  and  a  correspondent  difference  exists 
JB  their  mo<iem  sounds:  moreover,  as  the  ancient  j 
is  replaced  by  consonant  v,  so  the  ancient  o  is  replaced 
hf  ooQsonant  le:  (See  V.)  In  contractions,  /  b  still 
(miQently  used  for  J:  thus  I.H.S.  often  apfiear  for 
J.  H.  S.,  (Jesus  Uominum  Salvator,  Jesus  the  Saviour 
of  m?*.) 

To  JABBER«jab'-brr,  36 :  r.  «.  and  a.  To  talk 
Ktptdlyor  indistinctly;  to  prate  or  chatter  idly :— act. 
To  otter  with  conAised  sounds. 

Jat/-ber,  t.  Prate ;  indistinet  talk. 

J»V-bef-fr,  t.  One  who  jabbem. 

Jab'-brr-mcnt, «.  Prating  discourse.  [MQton  :  pro«>.] 

J ACENT=ja'-c«nt,  92 :  a.  Lying  at  length. 

JACKajick,  t.  The  diminutiTe  of  John,  used  as  a 
fnwnl  term  of  contempt  for  a  saucy  or  a  paltry 
fcUow,  or  fbr  one  who  puts  himself  forward  in  some 
<iAce  or  employment — See  also  lower  in  this  class, 
tad  alM  the  following  classes. 

Jack'-o/-oll"-trade#,  #.  One  clever  at  any  business. 

Jack'-<i-dan*'-dy,  t.  A  litde  impertinent  felbw. 

Jack'-o-Ienfc',  «.  Originally,  a  puppet  thrown  at  in 
L«it;  heoee,  a  boy  in  ridicule. 

Jack'-on-ape«,  f.  An  ape;  en 

J»ck'-«-lan''-tern,  t.  Will  o'  the  wisp,  or  an  ianii 

Jack'-o/-the-clock''-hotise,  #.  A  littie  figure  that 
"trikes  the  Quarters  of  the  ctock. 

Jack-pud'-ding,  (-pd6d'-tDg,  117)  t.  A  merry, 
aadrew. 

Jack'-iauce,  ».  An  impudent  fcUow.  [Shaks] 

''•ck'-by-the-hedffe",  t.  A  name  given  to  a  ] 

J»ck'-in4he-bo*'^  188:  t.  A  toy :  also  the 
ofapUnt 


ape ;  one  fhll  of  apish  tricks  ; 


plant, 
name 


^^  '•  The  name  of  various  instmments,  many  of 

ThssigasbttssdaftsrnMKlMorapdllagUMitbaTaDoirTBfalMrHyef  mhibiI. 


which  act  in  )>laoe  of  a  boy ;  as  a  stock  to  pull  oflT 
boots  ;  an  engine  to  turn  a  spit ;  also  a  cup  of  waxtit 
leather  t  C^^*  Black  Jack  ;)  a  small  bowl  thrown  out 
for  a  mark  to  the  bowlers ;  a  part  of  a  harpsichord, 
vir^pnal.  or  spinet ;  a  support  to  saw  wcod  on  ;  tlic 
colours  of  a  British  ship.  There  an*  other  significa- 
tions of  this  word,  but  it  is  doubted,  in  some  of  them, 
whether  the  etymology  u  not  different :  See  after  the 
present  class,  and  under  Jacket 

Jack'-smitb,  #.  A  smith  that  makes  Jaoks. 

Jack-. — A  prefix  signifying  male. 

Jack'-ass,  t,  A  male  ass. 

Jack'-daw,  #.  A  species  of  crow. 

JACK=gSck»  t,  A  young  pike. 

JACKAL,  jack'-iwl,  112:  t.  A  smaU  animal 
supposed  to  start  prey  for  the  lion. 

JACKET»j2ck'-«t,  14:  9.  A  short  coat 

Jack'-et-ed,  a.  Wearing  a  Jacket 

Jack,  #.   A  coat  of  mail ;  a  kind  of  military  coat 

worn  over  a  coat  of  mail. 
Jack'-boots,  t.  p/,  BooU  serving  as  armour. 

JACOBINE,  &C.— See  in  the  next  class. 
JACOBUS:=j4-€o'-bu8,  «,    The  Latin  tor  James : 

appropriately,  a  gold  coin  struck   in  the  reign  of 

James  I. 

Jac'-o-bin,  81,  92  :  #.  and  a,  A  monk  of  the  order 
of  Dominicans,  and  of  a  monastery  dedicated  to  St 
James ;  a  piceon  with  a  high  tufl,  probably  named 
fhim  some  lancied  resemblance  to  a  monk*s  hood :  a 
French  revolutionary  society  which  met  at  a  monas- 
tery of  Jacobin  fHars  or  the  church  of  8t  Jacobus ; 
hence,  a  secret  opposer  of  monarchy,  a  democrat  :— 
iidi.  Holding  the  principles  of  a  Jacobin. 

Jacr-o-bi-num,  158 :  f.  The  principles  and  practice 
of  a  Jacobin.  [Burke.] 

Jac'-O-bite,  6 :  t .  and  a.  One  attached  to  the  causa 
of  James  XL  after  his  abdication,  and  to  the  subse- 
quent pretenders  of  the  Stuart  line.  It  is  ulso  the 
name  of  one  of  a  sect  of  heietics  who  were  a  branch  of 
the  Eutychians ;  but  in  this  application  the  word  is 
allied  to  Jacob,  (a  Syrian  preacher  of  the  sixth  cen- 
turv,)  and  not  to  Jacobus  :—tu(/.  Holding  the  prin* 
cinles  of  a  Jacobite. 

Jac'-o-bi-tum,  t.  The  principles  of  a  Jacobite. 
JACONET«jack'4-n8t,  #.  A  coarse  muslin. 

JACTANCY,j«ck'-tan-cl^l,  #.  Uterally,  a  casUng 
or  throwing:  figuratively,  a  boasting.  [Out  of  use.] 

Jac'-ti-ta"-/ion,  89 :  #.  Tossing,  restlessness ;  [Harvey.] 
a  false  pretension  to  marriage.  [Canon  Law.] 

To  Jac'«u-latey  r.  a.   To  dart 

Jac^-u-la'-tor-jf,  a.    Darting  out;  ejaculatory. 

Jac'-u-Ia"-/ion,  89 :  #.    The  act  of  throwing. 

JADE=sjad<,  #.  A  horse  of  no  spirit,  a  hack  ;  hence. 

a  woman  in  contempt;  sometimes  a  young  woman  iu 

good-natured  irony. 
To  Jade,  v.  a,  and  n.    To  harass,  to  dispirit ;  to 

overbear;  to  employ  in  vile  offices:— mm.   To  lose 

n>irit 
Ja  -dish,  a.  Vicious  as  a  horse ;  vlcioas  as  a  woman. 
Ja'-der-y,  105:  #.    Jadish  tricks. 
JADE^jadi,  #.    A  species  of  the  Jasper. 
To  JAG=jag,  r.  a.    To  cut  into  notches. 

Jag,  #.  A  notch  or  denticnlation :  in  provincial  use, 
a  small  parcel  or  load. 

Jag'-^yy,  (-gM^,  77)  a.   Uncren,  denticulated. 
Jag'-i^ed-ness,  77 :  «.    The  sute  of  being  notched 
or  uneven. 

JAGUAR=j$g'-A.ar',  t.    The  American  tiger. 
J AI L=ja\l,  t.    A  prison. — See  Gaol. 
Jatl'-bird,  ».    One  used  to  be  put  in  prison. 
JAKESsjakiS,  #.    A  house  of  office  or  privy. 
JALAP«j&l'-ap,  9,    A  purgative  root 
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JAS 

7b  JAM^jam,  r.  a.  To  thnut  betvMii  two  bodies 
■o  as  to  render  immovable. 

J  am,  s.    A  thick  bed  of  stone  in  a  lead  mine. 

J  A  M=jam,  #.  A  conserve  of  ft'uits  boiled  with  sugar 
and  water:  it  is  also  foand  as  a  contraction  atjawimah, 
a  muslin  dress  worn  in  India. 

JAMB=jsiaib,  t.  Literally,  a  leg;  hence,  •  door- 
post, or  other  supporter  in  a  boilding. 

Jambsux,  (zh&miy-oo,  [Fr.1  170)  t.  pA  Annoor 
for  the  legs,  greaves.  [Drydenj 

J^Bin-bee', «.    A  walking  cane.  [Tatler.] 

JANE=jant,  t.  A  coin  of  Genoa ;  a  kind  of  ftutian, 
perhaps  originally  flrom  Genoa. 

To  JANGLE,  jing'-gl,  138, 101:  v.  n.  and  a. 
To  bicker  in  words:— «c<.  To  canse  to  lonnd  discord- 
antly. 

Janf-gU,  s»    Babble;  discordant  sound. 
Jan'-gler,  #.    A  wran^ing,  noisy  fellow. 
Jaw'-gling,  f.    Babble ;  dispute,  quarrel. 
JANITOR,  jan'4-tor,  38 :  #.   A  door-keeper. 

JANIZARY,  j$n'-l-zar4ij,  t.  A  soldier  of  the 
Turkish  foot-guards:  they  are  now  abolished. 

JANNOCK==j&n'-DOck, «.    Oatbread.  [Local.] 

JANSENISM,  jSn'-s^ntzm,  158  :  t.  The  doc- 
trine  concerning  grace  which  Jansen,  who  died  in 
1638,  opposed  to  that  of  the  Jesuits. 

Jan'-se-nist,  «.    A  hoUer  of  Jantenbm. 

JANTY,jin'-t^23,  122 1  a.   Showy,  fluttering. 

dashing. 
ty  This  word,  a  corruption  of  the  French  yeaftV,  was  In 

common  colloquial  use  till  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Jan'-ti-ness,   #.    Originally,   genteelness;    airiness, 

flutter,  showiness:  it  is  often  written  Java<iiies«. 

JANUARY,  jan'-&-li-^l^^  105 :».  The  first  month 

of  the  year. 
JAPAN  ^  jd-pSn',  f.  Work  figured  and  varnished, 

as  that  done  by  the  natives  of  Japan. 
To  Ja-pan',  v.  a.    To  varnish ;  to  make  black  and 

gloesy. 
Ja-pan'-ner,  f.    One  who  Japans. 
Ja-pan'-niD£,  #.    The  art  ofa  Japanner. 
To  JAPE=japt,  t;.  n.  and  a.    To  jest: — act.  To 

trick.  Hence,  Jape,  (a  Jest,)  and  Ja'-per,  (a  buffoon.) 

[Obs.1 

To  JAR=jar,  33 :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  strike  together 
with  imperfect  vibration,  to  cbuh  i  hence,  to  interfere; 
to  quarrel,  to  dispute  :—<icf.  To  shake}  to  sound  un- 
tunably. 

Jar,  «.  An  imperfbot  vibration  of  sound ;  a  vibration 
of  a  pendulum;  [Shaks.;]  clash  of  interests,  discord. 
To  leave  a  door  a-javt  is.  to  leave  it  in  a  slate  to  jar 
with  the  door-post,  or,  according  to  others,  to  leave  it 
to  oy re  or  turn. 

Jar-ring,  33, 129 :  t.  A  shaking ;  collision ;  dispute. 
JAIWj'ar,  33 :  f.    A  large  earthen  or  glass  bottle 

with  a  broad  mouth. 
To  JARBLE.— See  To  Javel. 
JARDES,   zhardz,  [Fr.l   170:    *.  pi.    CaUous 

tumors  on  the  legs  ofa  horse  oelow  the  bend  of  the  ham. 
To  JARGLE,  jar'-ffl,  101 :  v.n,  (Probably  aUied 

to  the  following  wonl)  To  emit  a  harsh  sound.  [Obs.] 
JARGON  =jar'-gon,  *.     Conftised  or  unintelligible 

talk,  gibberish.  1 1  also  occurs  as  a  corruption  of  Zircon^ 

the  name  of  a  mineral. 

JARGONELLE,  jar-gA-n«l',  [Fr.]  #.  A  sort  of 
pear. 

J  ASEY,  ja'-ziij,  151 :  f.   A  worsted  wig. 
JASH  AWK=j&>'-hi«k,  *.    A  yonng  hawk. 
JASMINE,  iii'-min,  151,105:  #.    The  proper 

word  for  the  flower  generally  called  a  Jessamine. 
J  ASPER=j|[s'-per,  ».  A  silicions  mineral  of  several 

varieties,  genernilly  of  a  bright  green  colour.    Spenser 

Jasp. 


JER 

Jas"-per-a'-ted,  a.    Mfaced  with  jasper. 

Jas'-pa-<;Aate,  (-kite,  161)  #.  Agste-jasper.  [Ota.] 

JAUNDICE-jin'-diss,  122,  105:  t.  a  db«Mi 
accompanied  by  a  sufi'usion  of  bile,  giving  the  eysi 
and  skin  a  yellow  hue,  and  maldng  things  leeik  yelkw 
to  the  patient. 

Jonn'-diced,  a.    Having  Janndice ;  prejodieei 
To  JAUNT,  jint,  122:  r.  n.    To  wsnder  has 
and  there,  to  ramble  s  to  make  an  exeursioa.  The  dd 
word  was  To  Jautut,  signifying,  to  bostk  about 
Jaunt,  «.    Ezenrsion,  ramble. 
To  JAVEL=jav'-«l,  V,  a.    To  bemiie.  [Obs.] 
0:^  This  is  also  found  onder  the  forms  To  JaVk,  aad 
ToJar'lM, 

Jav'-el,  «.    A  wandering  or  dirty  feUow.  [More.] 
JAVELIN,  jav'-lin,  101 :  #,    a  spear  or  hal^Nke 

nearly  six  foet  long.  andenOy  oaed  by  botse  or  IboL 
JA.W=ja"«>,  ».  (Compare  Chaw.)  The  bone  of  t]» 
mouth  in  which  the  teeth  are  set;  the  mouth.   la  iow 
language.  k>ud  talk,  gross  abuse:  hence.  To  Jaw,  is 
the  same  dialect,  is  to  abuse. 
Jaw'-y,  105  :  a.    ReUting  to  the  Jaws.  [Gayton.] 
Jaw'-fttll,  1 12 :  #.    FaU  of  the  jaw ;  depression. 
To  JAWN=jluin,  t;. «.  (See  Chaun.)  To  open.  [Obi] 
J  A  Y=-ja^  «.  A  chattering  bird  of  the  crow  kind,  iriih 
a  party^Mloured  plumage. 

JAZEL=rja'-zSI,  *.    An  axure-cobuted  gem. 

JEALOUS,  jdl'-ua,  120:  a.  OriginaHy.  seslow. 
but  by  modem  appropriation,  angry  at  ritslshlp; 
more  commonly,  suspicious  of  a  rival,  and  acre  psiti- 
cularly  of  a  rival  in  lovej  aos^ciottsly  fcsifoltsoB- 
piciously  vigilant ;  emuk>us. 

Jeal'-oiTf  Ijr,  105  l  ad.    In  a  Jealous  manner. 

JeaK-OMS-Uem, «.  Slate  of  being  jealous.  [K.  Charki,] 

JmI'-oiw-jt,  105:  #.  Suspicion  in  love;  in  a  ■ow 
general  eense,  suspicious  caution,  vigilanee.or  livali;. 

JEER=jert,  #.    A  rope  for  swaying  the  yards. 

To  JEER=jeri,  103,  43 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  «off. 
to  flout,  to  utter  mockery  :~ae^  To  treat  with  icoffi. 

Jeer,  #.    A  flout,  a  jibe  {  mockery. 

Jeer'-er,  36 :  «.    a  scoffer,  a  soorner. 

Jeei'-ing,  #.    Mockery,  deriaion. 

Jeer'-ing-Ijr,  ad*    SoornlbJly.  with  mockery. 

JEGGET=j«g'-g^U5t,  77  i  $,    a  kind  of  saussfe* 

J  EHOV A  H=j^-ho'-vaV  *.    The  Eternal. 

JEJUNE,  jgd'-joon,  81,  94,  109:  a.   liimDy. 

hungry;  hence,  deficient  in  natter,  dry,  bare,  oai^ 
fecting. 

Jey-ifne-neas, «.    Penury;  dryness. 
Je-jtf'-ni-ty,  84 :  t.    Poverty  or  barrenness  of  liyk 
JELLY,  j^l'-l^  105  :  t.    Any  thing  brooghl  to  * 

glutinous  sUte;  sweetmeat  in  a  state  of  jelly. 
Jel  -lf>d,  1 14 :  a.  Brought  to  the  eonsistence  ofjclly. 

JEMMY,  jtm'-m^  113:  a,    (See  Gim.)  SpnwR 

r  Vulgar  J^  Hence  the  subs.  Jemmvutu 
JENNET.— See  Genet 
JENNETlNG«j«n'-n»t-Tug,  #.  (Corrupted  fh» 

Junetiog.)  An  apple  which  is  ripe  about  June. 
JENNY,  j^n'-nf^J,  113,  105:  j;   A  machiae  fa 

spinning  nsed  in  manufiictories. 
JEOFAIL,  Mfr-f4vl,    120:    t.    An  oversight  in 

pleading,  or  the  acknowledgement  of  a  mistake.  [!<&«•] 

JEOPARDY,  jgp'-ar-d^  120,  34,  105:  i.  A 
state  of  chance ;  hamrd,  danger,  peril 

7b  Jeop^'ord,  v.  a.    To  put  in  danger. 

Jeop'-ard-ovi,  120:  a.    Hasardous. 

To  JERK=jerk,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  strike  by  soddoaly 
thrusting  out  and  retracting  the  arm;  other* ise  U 
Terk;  to  throw,  as  a  stone,  by  twitching  the  sm 
against  the  side:— nrv.  [Dryden.]  To  strike  up  !• 
with  a  sndden  motion  In  order  to  acoost. 
Th«  NhaoBss  sntira,  md  the  prlaelples  to  whldi  tha  nombers  refcr,  prroads  the  DfetioBaxf. 

^''"^'aSl*'"^**'  cWp'-man:  pi-pif:  \U:  g»d:  j'C5,f.r.yr»,  55:  a,  t, \,  Ac. .Mrf^  171. 


JEW 

Jerl^  «.  A  stroke  or  a  throw  with  the  motion  of  Jerking ; 

the  Ad  of  Jerking;  aj<4t 
Jerk'fr,  36 :  s.   One  who  jerka. 
JERiaN:=jV-kTn, «.    Aj«<^et 
JERKlN=jer'-kTn,#.  (OryyrAfik)Akindofhawk. 
JERSEY,  jer'-zl^j,  151 :  t.    Pine  yam  of  wool. 
J£SS=;j^ss»  9.    One  of  the  ehort  straps  round  the 

legs  of  a  hawk  by  which  it  is  held  on  the  fist 
Jess'-edja.    Haying  Jesses  on.  [Her.] 

JESSAMINE,  j^-sa-mio,  105:  #.  A  fragrant 
cUmbiog  flower. — See  Jasmine. 

JESSE,  i^-s^  «•  The  large  branched  candlestick 
io  charches,  so  called  aa  resembling  the  genealogical 
treeof  Jesse,  of  which  a  picture  nsoi  to  be  hung  up 
incbarches. 

To  JESTssj&ty  V,  n.  To  dirert  or  make  merry  by 
words  tt.actimu;  to  J<ri(e;  in  old  authors,  to  play  a 
put  in  a  mask. 

Jes^  «.  Something  to  raise  laughter,  a  Joke ;  a  laughing 
(toek:  In  jest,  not  serious,  not  in  earnest:  in  old 
wUuOT,  a  mask ;  also  a  gest,  which  see. 

Jestf-CT,  I,    One  who  Jests ;  a  buffuon. 

Jest'-iDg,  f.    An  act  or  the  practice  of  Jesting. 

Jert'-ing-ly,  odl    With  merriment;  io  jest 

JESUIT,  kz'-A-it,  151 :  #.  One  of  a  society  called 
of  Jeios.  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  in  the  16th  cen- 
tner. The  Jesuits  to  the  qualities  of  great  leamini;, 
policy,  and  address,  are  commonly  deemed  to  Joiu 
those  of  craft,  equivocation,  and  deceit:  which  latter 
are  aUaded  to  in  the  deriratiTe  words :  Jtsuift  bark  is 
Ujs  PervTian  bark. 

Jes'-u-it-ed,  a.  Conforming  to  the  principles  or 
pnetice  of  the  Jesuits.  [MUton :  prose.] 

''^'O-it-en,  9,  A  woman  who  is  a  Jesuit  in  principle. 

JeZ-u-it-wm,  1 58 :  a.  The  principles  or  practice  of 
Jetoita. 

Je/.a-it"-ic  88 :  )  a.    Pertainhig  to  the   Jesuits ; 

Jej'-u-it"-».cal,     J  equivocating  with  address. 

Jei'-o-it^-i-coHy,  105  :  ad.    Craftily. 

JET=jgt,  #.   A  beautifol  fossil  of  a  fine  deep  black 

**»r.— See  also  under  To  Jet. 
Jef-tjr,  a.    Made  of  Jet ;  black  as  Jet. 
/o  JET=j8t,  V,  a.  To  shoot  forward ;  to  Jut  out ;  to 

««jw  the  body  out  In  walking,  to  strut ;  in  old  authors, 

toJolt.tobeshiUcen. 

k  *'    ^  *P°***  o*"  shoot  of  water :  in  old  authors. 

the  drift  or  scope  of  a  discourse ;  the  place  or  yard 

jyete  fowls  or  other  animals^ef  or  strut 
^-tCT,  «.    A  spruce  fellow,  or  strutter.  [Obs.] 
JO  Jet'-ty,  V,  n.    To  Jut,  which  see. 
Jer-tee, «,   a  projection  in  a  building. 
Jet'-ty,  105  :  *,    A  mole  projecting  into  Uie  sea. 

^^i^BAof,  {thkydo',  [Ft.]  170)  9.  An  omu- 
iB^ntalwater-spout or  fountain.  Addison  ctlUii  jetteau, 
(j*t^-ti.)  The  plural  is  Jip/j-cf  raw,  with  no  difference 

.^P'<>Dnnciation  from  the  singular. 

''^-s^M,  12 :  9,  The  act  of  throwing  goods  over- 
|l?"''\^to liKbten  a  ship;  the  goods  so  thrown  after 
^  hare  floated  ashore.  The  word  is  also  spelled 
''^^ton.  Jettison,  and  Jotson. 

•'EWjj'aB,  110,  109  :  #.  Literally,  one  of  Uie  tribe 
01  Jttdab.bot  always  used  in  the  sense  of  an  Israelite 
«  Hebrew  generally. 

tZJ^^***    A  Hebrew  woman. 

vZj'^^*  «.  Pertainhig  to  the  Jews. 

,2^-i«t»-Iy,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 

Jw-Uh-negg,  9.  The  rites  of  the  Jews ;  [Obs.;]  the 
qwlity  of  resembUng  a  Jew. 

jy^if*  *•  Judca ;  hence,  a  place  inhabited  by  Jews. 

*>Tne  compounds  of  this  word  have  little  to  do  with 
«■  oripnal  meaning :  JeieV-«xr,  JevV-frankincense, 
J*  '^•^edlout,  are  plants :  JetvY-harp,  (a  small  in- 
■"**«**  played  between  the  teeth  by  vibrating  a 
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metal  sprine  while  breathiug;)  Jets' f-piteh,  (anphal- 
tum;)  Jew  if -stone,  Tan  extraneous  fos«il  found  in 
Syria;)  JewWArumf,  (the  same  as  Jew's'- harp,)  &c. 

JEWEL,  jW-^l,  110,  109,  14:  #.  Any  orna- 
ment of  dress  of  precious  metal  or  other  Taluable  ma- 
terial ;  hence,  a  precious  stone  as  being  often  a  part 
of  such  ornament;  hence,  again,  a  name  expressive  of 
fondness. 

To  Jete>'-el,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  Jewels ;  to  place  the 
balance  on  a  diamond,  as  a  watch. 

Jf«!«'-elled,  194,  114:  a.  Adorned  with  Jenebii 
runuiug  on  a  diamond. 

JetcZ-el-ler^  #•    One  who  makes  or  deals  in  jewels. 

Jct«/-el-ry,  t.    Jewels  collectively. 

CS"  Among  the  comooonds  are  Jewct-fumse,  or  Jewct^- 
office,  (the  place  wuere  the  ruyal  ornatuents  are  repo- 
nted;)  JeweV-like,  (brilliant  as  a  jewel,)  &c. 

JEWESS,  JEWISH,  &c— See  under  Jew. 

JEZEBEL^jSz'-l-bSI,  ».  The  name  of  the  wife  of 
Ahab«  used  as  a  common  noun  for  a  foniard,  rapacious 
woman,  of  laded  beauty  repaired  by  art 

JIBc=iTb,  9,  The  foremost  sail  of  a  ship;  hence,  in 
cant  language,  a  man's  foce  in  profile.  To  Jib  iM  \o 
shift  a  boom-sail. 

JIFFY,  'iiV'th^  9.  An  instant  fVulg.  and  local.] 
JlGs'jtg,  t.  Originally  a  sort  of  fiddle  ;  hence  a  light 
quick  tune  played  upon  it;  hence  the  motion  of  the 
body  in  keeping  time  to  it,  or  a  sort  of  light  careless 
dance;  and  hence,  in  and  about  ShakspcarH's  tima, 
an  entertainment  in  rhvme.  partly  sung  and  partly 
said  by  the  elown  or  other  of  the  comic  persons  in  the 
play,  with  dancing  or  other  action,  after  the  play  was 
finished,  and  so  occupying  the  place  of  the  modern  farce. 

7b  Jig,  V,  n.  To  dance  a  Jig ;  to  move  with  a  light 
Jolting  motion. 

Jtg'-^f^r*  C-g^^r>  77)  «.  One  that  Jigs ;  a  machine 
nsed  in  ships  to  stay  or  keep  steady  the  cable  in  heav- 
ing it  on  board. 

Jtg^Uh,  77  :  a.    Disposed  or  suitable  to  a  Jig. 

Jig'-ma-ker,  t.  A  player  or  writer  of  a  dramatic 
Jiff.  [Shake.] 

Jii^-ptn,  9,  A  pin  nsed  by  miners  to  hold  the  turn- 
beams,  and  prevent  them  flx>m  turning. 

Jig'-jog,  9.  A  Jolting  motion,  a  Jog,  a  push.  B.  Jonaon 
writes  it  JicXajog. 

(tT*  In  Iludibras.  the  word  Jio'oum-bob  is  a  corruption 
of  tkin^  urn-bob. 

JlLL^sjTIl,  «,    A  name  for  a  woman. — See  Gill. 

Jill'-flirt,  9,    A  giddy,  light  woman.  [Guardian.] 

JILT=jlflt,  9.  A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes 
and  deceives  him ;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

To  Jilt,  V.  a.  and  fl.  To  trick  a  man  in  love 
affairs :— nev.  To  play  the  Jilt 

JlMMER=jtm'-mrr,  #.    A  Jointed  hinge.  [Obs.] 

To  JINGLE,  JINGLE,  &c.— See  To  Gingle. 

J I PPO. — See  Jtmip,  (a  waistcoat) 

To  JOB=j5b,  V.  a.  and  n.  Primarily,  to  strike, 
hit.  or  chop  at :—  See  also  lower  after  the  noun  :— aea. 
To  work  at  chance  work. 

Job,  9,  A  sudden  hit  or  chop  ;  [Obs.]  a  piece  of  work 
taken  on  the  occasion^  any  petty  work  or  undertaking 
at  a  stated  price ;  an  undertaking  or  work  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  deriving  from  it  some  unfair  private 
emolument 

To  Job,  o.  a,  and  n,  (See  the  primary  and  imme- 
diate derivative  senses  above.)  To  hire  or  let.  as  a 
horse  or  carriage,  for  a  short  time : — sea.  To  deal  in 
gambling  bargains  in  the  public  funds. 

Job'-b^r,  9,    One  that  Jobs,  particularly  in  the  ftinds. 

JOBBERNOWL=i6b'-bfr-nowl,  #.  A  stupid- 
head,  a  logger-head.  [Hudibras.] 

JOCKEY=jock'-4^,  *.  (Compare  Jack.)  Primarily, 
a  boy ;  but  particularly,  a  boy  that  rides  horses  in  a 
race;  hence,  a  dealer  in  horses;  hence,  a  cheat  in 


horse-dealing;  and  a  cheat  generally. 
TYm  •ign  =  ti  OMd  aft«r  modM  of  apeUiog  that  Iwtr*  no  IrragukrHj  of  waad. 

^^MMMM/ff  /  mlah-uD,  t.  e,  mwkmy  165 :  YTzh-uD>  i.  e.  vUwn^  165 :  tJtSD^  166 :  ft^u,  166. 
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71/  Jock'-ey,  v.  a.    To  pUy  th«  jockey ;  to  Uick  or 

client. 
JOCOSE=jA-coa',  152 :  a.  Given  to  jok«a ;  merry ; 

containing  a  joke. 
Jo-co»e'-ly,  ad,    lu  Jest ;  waggishly. 
Jo*C(»se'-neM,  t.  Tbe  quality  of  lieiog  jocoaa.  Brown 

nseit  J'tcu>-*Hf. 
Jo'-co-«e"-ra-^tfB*   120:    a.    Between  Joking  and 

•rriouanesH.  [Oreen.] 
JsK^-t-iwlH,  81,  92 :  a.    Merry,  waggish.  Jocose. 
Juc'-u-Iar-ly,  ad.  In  a  Joking  manner. 
Joc'-u-laK'-i-ty,  84, 105:  «.  DbposUion  to  mirth; 

acU  of  mirth. 
Juc"-u-ia'-tor,  t,  A  kind  of  strolling  actor.  [Obs.] 
Joc^-u-la'-tor-y,  a.  DroU.  [Obs] 
Joc'-UWD,  94  :  a.  Livelr,  merry.  [Poet] 
Joc'-und-ljf,  ad.  Merrily,  gaily. 
Joc'-und-ness,  f.   State  of  being  Jocund;  (Sher- 
wood.)   JocwtdFity  is  scarcely  met  with. 
To  JOGarjoe,  V,  a,  and  n.  To  posh  or  shake  as 

with  the  elbow  or  hand:— ars.   To  more  by  small 

shocks,  as  in  a  slow  trot ;  and  hence  to  travel  idly  and 

heavily. 
Jof^,  «.  A  push,  a  slight  shake*  a  mb,  a  hint  given 

by  a  push. 
Jog^-yer,  (-g>i*r,  77)  #.  One  who  Jogs. 
Jog'-ff'ing,  77  :  t.  A  slight  push ;  a  shake. 
7b  Joa'-GL£,  101 :  V.  »•  and  a.  To  shake ;  to  push. 

JOHANNES,  j^h&n'-n^ez,  101:  t.  The  LaUn 
or  uocontracted  name  for  John,  used  as  the  name  of  a 
Y'ortugitese  gold  coin ;  and  often  contracted  into  Joe. 

John,  ( jon,  ICO)  «.  A  proper,  often  used  as  a  com- 
mon n^me.  generally  in  contempt:  (compare  Jack.) 
Hence  the  flctitkius  names  in  law  proceedings  and  in  | 
ludicrous  writings,  John-a-nf*ket,  John-astiuet,  (John 
at  or  of  the  oaks,  &c.)  Other  compounds  are  John'- 
apple,  (a  sort  of  apple  that  keeps  well ;)  John  Dory, 
(supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  jamitf  dorh,)  8cc, 

To  JOI N=: join,  29 :  v.  a,  and  ».  To  place  in  con- 
nection with,  io  combine, to  annex;  to  couple,  to  unite 
as  in  league  or  marriage,  to  unite  with ;  to  bring  into 
collisu)n :— sen.  To  adhere;  to  close ;  tonnite  in  some 
league. 

Join  -drr>  #.  Conjunction ;  [Shaks.]  as  a  law  term, 
a  Joining. 

Joiner,  9,  One  who  Joins,  but  particularly  one  who 
works  in  wood ; — See  Carpenter. 

Join'-er-y,  129,  105 :  t,  A  Joiner's  art. 

Join'-ing,  «.  A  Joint ;  Juncture. 

Joint,  9,  and  a.  The  Joining  of  two  or  more  things, 
particularly  if  admitting  motion  of  the  parta ;  articu- 
lation of  limbs;  a  hinge;  a  knot  in  a  plant;  the 
Junction  of  two  pieces  in  one  line;  a  limb  of  an 
animal,  though  no  longer  joingd,  but  cut  off  by  the 
butcher:  Out  of  joint,  sHpped  Anom  the  socket ;  hence, 
figuratively,  going  wrong,  disordered :— a.  Combined ; 
united  in  the  same  possesion ;  shared  among  many. 

To  Joint,  V,  a.  To  form  with  Joints  or  articulations  ; 
to  form  many  parts  into  one ;  hhakspeare  uses  it  for 
To  join  t  to  cut  into  Jointa,  as  meat,  or  to  separate  the 
Joined  parts. 

Joint'-er,  t.  A  sort  of  plane  used  by  Joiners. 

Joint'-ly,  ad.  Together ;  unitedly. 

Joint'-resB. — See  Jointureu  below. 

Joint'-stool,  f.  A  stool  made  by  nice  Joining. 

JoiNi^-rRB,  (-t&re,  147)  #.  Literally,  that  which  is 
held  Jointly  with  another ;  apmopriately,  estate  set- 
tled on  a  wife  to  be  still  held  after  the  man's  decease. 


To  Join/'-vre,  «.  a.  To  endow  with  a  Jointure. 
Joiot'-u-ress, «.  She  who  has  a  Jointure.  [Aubrey.] 
Shakspeare  uses  Jointreit,  but  in  a  sense  more  general. 

JOlSTerjotst,  29 :  «.  (Webster  doubts  the  alliance 
of  thb  word  with  the  foregoing.)  A  small  or  secondary 
beam  of  %  floor. 

Hm  tgh&m—  ciKirt,  aad  the  priodplM  to  wbkh  the  nambtn  refer,  prscsd*  Um  Dktioawf . 

yQW€i9  'J^^^'^H'  chip'-mao :  pd-pi':  li«:  gd6d :  j*S9>  i.  t^jtw,  55:  SyCy'v  &c.  matt,  171 


To  Joist,  V.  a.  To  fit  in  joists. 

JOK  E=jok<,  #.  (See  iu   relations  under  Jocom.] 

A  Jest;  something  not  serioos. 
7*0  Joke,  V.  ft.  and  a.  To  Jest,  to  be  meiry  in  vori« 

or  actions  : — ocf .  To  cast  Jokes  at :  to  tally. 
Jo'-ker,  36 :  t.  One  that  Jokea ;  a  Jester. 
Jo'-king,  9.  Utterance  of  a  Joke. 
Jo'-king-ly,  ad.  In  a  Jesting,  merry  way. 
JOLE=^jol<,   9.   The   Ihee  or  cheek,   used  hi  tbi 
phrase  cheek  by  jole;  the  head  of  a  fish.    It  is  other- 
wise spelled^W/,  ehowt,  and  geotde. 
To  Jou.,  (jolt,  116}  v.a.  To  beat  the  head  sgsiBit; 

to  clash.  [L'Estrange.3 
JOLLY,  i5lM^  105  :  a.  Primarily.  Jovial ;  heace. 
having  the  plumpnesa  of  one  habitually  jdvisl:  is 
Spenser,  handsome :  A  Joliy  boat  is  a  sailoi's  comip- 
tion  of  a  Jfiw/,  or  jfawt  booL 
JoK-lt-ly,  ad.  Jovially  ;  with  noisy  mirth. 
Jor-li-ment,  t.  Jollity.  [Spenser.] 
Jol'-li-tjf,  9,  Merriment :  Some  old  anthon  qosialty 

use  it  to  signify  beauty.    Jottineti  is  scarcely  uwd. 
To  JOLT,  jolt,  V,  n,  and  a.  To  shake  as  a  euriip 
on  rough  ground :— nev.  To  shake  as  a  carriage  duca 
Jolt,  9.  Shock  as  in  a  carriage,  a  sudden  Jeik. 
Jolt'-f  r,  9.  He  or  that  which  jolts. 
Jolt'-hmd,  (-h^d,  120)  f.  A  dunce,  a  dolt. 
JONQUILLE,   jung'-kwil,  [Fr.]  170:  i.  A 

species  of  daffodil 
JORDEN,  jor'-dn,  1 14  :  ».  A  vessel  for  chsabsr 

uses.  [Shaks.  Swift.] 
JOUUM^jort'-uon,   47:    t.    A  drinUng  vrmL 

[Cant  language.] 
To  JOSTLE,  joe'^l,  156,  101 :  v,  n.  To  \mA 
against,  to  Justle.    [  To  Jvtlo  is  the  same  with  s  di^ 
fi*rent  spelling.] 
Jos'-Zling,  «.  A  running  against. 
JOT,  j5t,  9,  A  tittle.     Compare  loto  and  Dot. 
Jot'-ting,  *,  A  memorandum.  [Local.] 
JOUISSANCE,  jo3'I*«aDce,  125 :t.  JoDiiy. 

merriment  [Spenser.] 
JOURNAL,  jur'-nal,  132:  a.  aDd«.  DsUy.tObi.] 

9.  A  diary,  a  daily  register. 
7b  Jovr'-nal-ize,  v,  a.  To  enter  in  a  JoomsL 
Jour'-iuil-ist,  9,  A  writer  of  a  JoumaL 
Jouk'-NKT,  «.  Primarily,  the  travel  of  a  day;  [MH- 
ton:]    hence,  travel  generally,  but   partieulsriy  i? 
land;  uassage. 
To  Jour'Hej,  v,  n.  To  travel,  to  pass  on. 
Jotfi'-ney-ing, «.  A  travelling. 
Jocm'-KEY-woRK,  (-wurk,  141)  *.  Literally,  v«fk 

done  by  the  day ;  hence,  work  done  for  hire. 
Jour'-ney-inan,  f.  A  hired  workman. 
JOUST^juit',  120:  «.  (Compare  Jostle  awUmtk-) 

Tilt,  tournament,  mock  fight. 
To  Jotfst,  V,  n.  To  run  in  the  tflt. 
JOVIAL,  jo'-vi-al,  105,  146:  a,  (looldsoifcoa 
it  was  often  used  to  signify,  under  the  influence  of  wi 
planet  Jove  or  Jupiter;  but  that  this  is  tbe  trae  <^f^ 
of  the  word  in  iU  other  senses,  is  doubled)  u>r> 
morry ;  Jolly ;  expressive  of  mirth. 
Jo'-vt-al-ljf,  ad.  In  a  Jovial  manner. 
Jo'-Vi'-al-ness,  «.  Gaiety,  merriment 
Jo'-vi-al-ty,  9,  Jovialncss. 
Jo'-vt-al-ist,  9.  One  who  lives  Jovially. 
JOW  L.— See  Jole.     It  U  supposed  that  Mfier.  Ik 
name  of  a  dog.  is  derived  tnm  this  word;  bal  in  UA 
the  sound  of  ow  is  regular. 
JOWTER^jow'-ter,  #.  A  ftsh^rfver.  [Care*] 
JOY=joy,  29  :  #.  Gladness  of  the  miod.  or  dfU«M 
arising  from  the  contemplation  of  a  present  or  a  tfij>^ 
good;  happiness,  felicity;  fruition ;  gsiety.  fctUwiJ. 
a  term  of  fondness. 
To  Joy,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  rejoice,  to  exult,  to  be  gW = 
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f.  ToeDBiptuIate;[riior;]  Toglatklen;  [Pope;] 
Toeofoy.  [MUton.] 
Jof-^notf  t,  Festirity.  [Spenser.] 
JoZ-fvI,  117  :  a,  GUd.  exulUoji;. 
Jo*/firl-ly.  105  :  a<^  Wiih  joy.  gladly. 
Jo/'ful-Deas*  i.  GladneM.  joy. 
Jof'legMf  a.  Dettitate  of  joy. 
Jo/-letc-ly,  €uL  Without  joy. 
Joy'-Iett-Dew,  «.  Stmte  of  being  joyless. 
Ju/-M(S,  120  :  a.  Glad ;  giving  joy. 
Jt^-owly.  a</.  With  joy. 
JoZ-evs-neaSy  f.  State  of  being  joyous. 
JUBsjub,  «.  A  jag,  a  bottle.  [Chaacer] 

JUBIUNT,  jW-b^-Iant,  109,  105:  a.  Utter- 

iiiX>oa(r«ortrianiph;  rejoicing. 
J«''bi-la''-/u>n»  89  :  #.  Act  of  declaring  triomph. 
Jv'-bi-lee,  «.  A  public  festitity. 

JOCUNDITY,  j'oo-cun'-d4.tl^J.  109,  105:  «. 
PteMaatness,  agreeableness.  [  Brovn.] 

JUDAISM,  jW-dA-tsm,  109,  2,  158:  *.  The 
nfigieo  of  the  descendants  of  JndaU  or  the  Jews. 

?*•  JiZ-da-ixe,  v.  n.  To  eonlbnn  to  the  manners  of 
Ike  Jews. 

Js^a'-ic,  88 : 1      «...     .   ..    , 

Js-dft'*HCal-ljf,  acf.  After  the  Jewish  nunner. 

To  JUDG£sjudg<>  V.  n,  and  a.  To  discern  :  to 
(Iseide;  to  pass  sentence  :—acf.  To  pass  sentence 
spoa;  to  examine;  to  decide;  in  Scripture,  it  some- 
tiws  owans.  to  pass  aerere  erasure. 

Judge,  t.  One  inTested  with  authority  to  determine 
a  qaestiun  at  issue  in  a  court  of  law ;  hence,  one  who 
ii  roapetent  to  decide  on  the  merit  of  any  thing. 

Jod'-gff,  *.  One  that  judges. 

Jodg^-meut,  196 :  #.  The  power  of  judging ;  the 
aet^deddinc  as  a  judge;  administration  of  law  ; 
tbe  wQteacc.  determioation,  or  decision  of  one  that 
jadRsa;  criticism;  opinion,  notion,  condemnation; 
psakhment ;  float  doom. 

Jodge'-ship,  t.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  judge. 

Ji'^-di-ca'-t/vb,  1 05  :  a.  Having  power  to  judge. 

Ju^^li-ca'-tor-y,  129,  105:  a.  and  t.  Dispensing 

J<i<tiee;—s.  Dispensation  of  justice ;  court  uf  justice. 
J^'-di-ca'-tare,  147:  *.  Power  of  distiibuting  jus> 

tke :  coqrt  of  justice ;  dispensation  of  justice. 
Jr-Dic'-Ui,   (-diah'-al,  90)  a.    Pertaining  to  a 

jodpr;  practised  in  courts  cf  justice;   proceeding 

fr«B,  or  inflicted  by  a  court. 
Js^ic'-ial-ly,  ad.  According  to  judicial  practice. 

JtHfaV-tisr-y,   (-dlj*h'-'ar4^)    a.    Pausing  judge. 

■cot:  In  America  they  use  it  for  Judicature. 
t>  S«e  other  relations  of  the  fbregoing  under  Jnsr. 
Jp-Di(^-I0t7S,  (-duh'-'us)  a.  Acting  with  judgement 

>o  the  ordinary  aff^rs  of  life ;  prudent,  wise. 
J»ilicVowa.ljf,  ad.  Prudently,  wisely. 
JiHlMf'.ioKs.Dets,  $.  State  of  being  judicious. 
JUGssjug,  «.  A  largo  drinking  vessel  with  a  swell. 

iac  belly. 
To  Jog,  V.  a.  To  cook  by  putting  into  a  jug,  and 

tUt  utu  bmling  water. 
Tq  JUG»jug,  V.  ft.  and  a.  To  make  a  noise  some. 

t^  like  the  sound  of  the  word,  as  certain  birds  do : 

—net.  To  call  by  imiuting  the  sound. 
?•  JUGGLE,  jug'-gl,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  play 

tricks  by  slijcht  of  hand  ;  hence,  to  practise  artifice  or 

^apoature :— ace.  To  elTect  by  artifice  or  trick. 
Jog-glf, ».  A  trick,  an  imposture,  a  deception. 
Jag'.gler, «.  H*  who  juggles ;  acheat :  hence.  Jitj/gfcrif, 
Jag^'i^liog,  t.  Legerdemain  ;  imposture. 
^'8r"8^'ng-ly>  od.  In  a  deceptive  manner. 

JIGUUR,  jW-gA-lflr,  109,  34:    a.  and  #. 
BdoBfiog  lo  the  tliroat  i—§.  A  large  vein  of  the  ueck. 


JUN 

JUICE,  i'fl5c«,  110,  109  :  «.The  sap  of  vegetabli*; 

the  fluid  in  onimal  bodies. 
To  Juice,  V.  a.  To  moisten.  [Fuller.] 
Jui^-cy,  105  :  a.   Full  of  juice,  succulent  ;  moisU 
Jio'-ct-nesf ,  «.  SUte  of  being  juicy ;  succulent. 
JuiceMess,  f.  Without  juice ;  dry. 
JUISE,  i'SoCi.— See  Justice,  under  Just.  [Obs.] 
JUJUBE,  j'ar-j'oob,  109:    #.    A  plant  or  its 

friiit,  which  is  like  a  smuU  plum,  and  was  formerly 

much  used  in  pectoral  decoctions.    It  Is  also  spelled 

Jijib. 
To  JUKE,  j'S5k.  109:  v.  n.    To  perch  on  some. 

thiu)?;  to  bend  the  head  and  toss  it  back  as  in  acU  of 

civility.  [Ubs] 
JUl^EP,  jW-lSp,  f.  An  extemporaneous  form   ol 

medicine,  made  of  simple  and  compound  water  sweet. 

ened.  and  serving  as  a  vehicle  lor  other  medieiLe.    It 

is  also  spelled  JaMo. 
JULlAN=ya5l'-yan,   109,  146:  a.   Noting  the 

rogulation  of  the  year  esUblished  by  Julius  Casaar,  in 

contradistinction  to  the  Gregorian. 
Ju-i.\',  Cj'oo-ly',)  *.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
Ju^-ly-flow'-er,  *.  See  Gillyflower. 
JULUSjjW-lua,  109:  #.  A  catkin.  [Bot] 

JUMART,  jW-raart,  *.   Tlie  ofl"spring  of  a  bull 

and  a  mare. 
To  JUMBLE,  jum'-bl,  101  :  v,  a.  and  n.  To  mix 

confusedly :— ae«.  To  bo  agitated  into  a  medley. 
Jum^'ble,   101 :    #.    Confused  mixture.    Some   old 

authors,  as  well  as  the  modem  vulgar,  use  JttmbUment, 
Jam'-bler,  36 :  «.  He  who  jumbles  something. 

JUMENT,jW-inent,  109:  «.  Beast  of  burden. 

To  J  UMPssjump,  V,  n,  and  a.  To  spring  over  a 
distance  by  raising  both  feet,  to  leap ;  lo  jolt ;  to  come 
together  to  the  same  point,  to  agree,  to  tally : — act. 
[Shaks.]  To  put  to  the  hazard  as  of  a  jump. 

Jump.  9.  and  ad.  Act  of  jumping  ;  hasard  : — adv. 
[Shaks.]  So  as  to  meet  at  one  point 

Jump'-rr,  t.  A  person  or  animal  that  jumps;  one 
of  those  who  jump  in  their  devotions,  as  some  among 
the  metlioilists. 

JUMP=juinp>  t,  (See  also  in  the  previous  class.) 
A  sort  or  waistcoat  or  loose  stays.  It  was  oridnallv 
ealled  Jippo,  and  is  supposed  to  come  (h>m  the  French 
word  Jupe. 

Jup-pon',  «.  A  short,  close  coat.   [Chaucer.  Drydcn.] 

JUNCATE.— See  Junket 

JUNCXHJS,  jung'-cus,  158, 120 :  a.  FuU  of  buU- 

rushes. 
JvyiL,   158:  «•    Pieces  of  old  cable:   (ropes  were 

anciently  made  of  buUrush.) 
JUNCTION,  jungk'-shun,  158.  147:  #.    (Com- 

pare  To  Join,  Dec.)  Union,  coalition. 

JuMc'-/t/re,  (•t&re,  147)  9,  Tlie  line  or  point  at 
which  two  bodies  join ;  any  critical  priint  of  time; 
joint;  union. 

Jun'-to.  In  the  original  Spanish,  Junta^  a  congress 
or  council  in  a  Kood  scn«e  ;  as  an  English  word,  a  set 
of  men  joined  for  a  purpose  not  decmied  praiseworthy, 
acabat 

JUNE,  j*o5n,  109  :  9,  The  sixth  month  of  the  year. 

JUNGLE,  jung'-^l,  158,  101  :  f.  A  thick  wood 
of  small  trees  in  Hmdoostan. 

JUNIOR.  jW-ni-or,  109.  10.5,38:  a.  and  #. 

Younger : — «.  One  younger  than  another. 
Ju'-ni-oi^'-t-ty,  129,  105:  «.    State  of  being  junior. 

JUNIPER,  jW-ni-prr,  109  :  9.  A  tree  or  shrub 
bearing  bluish  berri«fs  of  a  pungent  sneet  taste. 

JUNK,  iungk',  158:  9.  /  Chinese  boat  or  sliip. 
—See  also  under  Juncoa<. 

JUNKET, jung'-k«t,  158:   9.    (Corrupted  fkom 

Jnncate.)  A  sweetmeat;  a  stolen  entertainment 
To  JuV-ket,  V.  ft.  To  ftmst  secretly,  to  fi;ast 


Tba  tiga  =  la  lusd  aAer  modn  of  •pslllog  that  Imts  bo  irrsgularily  of  aoaad. 

C9m9ammUi:  mtsb-un.  t.  f.  wu9iion,  165 :  vTzb-un,  t.  e,  vtttoii,  165 :  Aid,  166 ;  fbXn,  166. 
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KEC 


JUNTO. — See  under  /unction. 
JUPPON.— See  under  Jump.  (».) 

J  URATORY,  j W-ra-tor-i>j,  109,  129,  105:  a. 

Comprbiug  an  oeih. 
Ji/-rat,  12:  #.   A  persoo  twom  to  eonie  particular 

duty :  appropriately,  a  lort  of  alderman  in  KHne  cor- 

por^tioai. 
Jw^'TOT,  38  :  «•  A  juryman. 
JiZ-ry,  105  :  «.  A  company  of  men,  as  twenty.fbnr, 

twenty-three,  or  twelve,  sworn  to  deliver  truth  on  such 

evidence  at  shall  be  delivered  to  them  touching  the 

matter  in  question. 
Jl/'Tp-maiky  s.  One  who  is  impanelled  on  a  Jury. 

JURIDICAL,  JURISCONSULT,  JURIS- 
DICTION, JURISPRUDENCE,  JURIST. 

— See  under  Just. 

JURY  MAST,  jW-r^-mSat,  #.  A  temporary 
mast,  so  called,  as  some  suppose,  because  it  is  a  mast 
fer  a  day  (Jour). 

J  UST,  and  To  JUST.— See  Joust,  and  To  Joust. 

JUST=gust,  a.  and  ad,  laterally,  ordered  or  com. 
manded  by  acknowledged  auUiority ;  hence,  conform- 
able or  acting  conformably  to  the  laws  of  God. — to 
the  laws  uf  man,— to  the  suggestions  of  a  well  trained 
oonscienoe ;  o(mfbrmable  in  conception,  in  plan,  in 
execution,  in  sliape  or  in  size,  to  some  preconceived 
standard :— equitable  in  distributing  justice ;  grounded 
on  principles  of  Justice;  honest;  innocent;  true,  not 
forged;  accurate;  regular :— a*.  Exactly,  accu- 
rately ;  hence,  merely,  barely ;  nearly,  almost 

Jast'-neM,  t.  Quality  or  state  of  being  just 

Just'-ly,  ad.  In  a  Just  manner;  exactly. 

JusT^'iCB,  (-tas>  105)  #.  (Our  old  authors  use  Juise 
as  fVom  the  Latin  Jas.)  The  virtue  of  rendering  to 
every  man  his  duo,  as  opposed  to  Injnry  or  fFrong : 
it  is  distributiTe  in  magistrates,  commutative  in  the 
ordinary  dealings  of  man  with  man;  Justness;  ptt> 
nishment  as  opposed  to  mercy  ;  vindica6on  of  right. — 
See  also  lower  under  the  next  word. 

Jv^Ti&'Ua^Y,  (-iwh'-'ar-ii^  90)  t.  An  admi- 
nistrator of  justice ;  our  old  authors  sometimes  use  it 
to  signify  one  who  boasts  of  the  Justice  of  his  own 
actions. 

Jus-tic'-ia-ble,  101  :  a.  Proper  to  be  brought  be- 
fore a  jusiice. 

JuaT-ttce,  (-tiss,  105)  9,  One  deputed  by  the  king  to 
do  right  by  way  of  judgement ;  a  justice  of  the  peace 
distinctively  from  the  justices  or  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Excheouer. 

fty'  See  in  its  other  senses  higher  in  this  class. 

To  Jus''tice,  V,  a.  To  administer  justice  to.  [Obs.] 
Jus'*t^«a-ble,  a.  liable  to  account  in  a  court  of 

Justice.  [Obs.] 
Jus'-tt-cer,  «.  An  administrator  of  jusiice.  [Obs.] 
Jus'-tice-men^  «.  Procedure  in  courts.  [Obs.] 
Jus'-ttce-ship,  «.  Rank  or  office  of  justice. 
To  Jub'-ti-fy,  (-f  y>  6)  tJ.  a.    To  prove  or  sliow  to 

be  just ;  to  render  just ;  iu  a  theological  sense,  to  ftee 

from  past  sin  by  pardon. 
Ju8"-tJ-*iVr,  t.  He  who  jnsti^s. 
Ju8"-tt-fl'-a-blr,   101 :    a.    Defensible  by  law  or 

reason. 
Jus^-ti-ii'-a-bltf-Dess,  t.  Possibility  of  being  justified. 
Jus'''tt-fr-<i-bly>ad.  Rightly;  defensibly. 

Jus'^-ti-fi-ca'-tive,  (-fi-cA'-ttv,  105)  a.  Having 
power  to  justify;  making  right. 

Jus^'-tt-ft-ca'-tor,  38:  «.  One  who  supports,  de- 
fends, vindicates,  or  Justifies. 

Ju8''-ti-fi-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Vindicatory. 

Ja8'-tJ-fi-ca"-/«on,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  justifying  ; 
the  state  of  being  justified;  absolution;  defence; 
deliverance  by  pardon  ftx)m  sins  past 

JV'Rin^'l-CAht  a.  Acting  in  the  distribution  of 
iustioe ;  used  in  courts  of  justice. 


Jir-rid'-i-cal-ljf,  ad.  In  a  juridieal 

Jtf^-ris-con'-4U  It,  s.   One  who  gives  hit  o^idoa  ii 

cases  of  law,  particularly  vt  Roman  law,  s  etriliss. 
JiiVis-dic^-ZioD,  89  :  t.  IMstrict  to  which  ths  poser 

of  dispensing  Justice  extends;  power  of  dispnasj 

justice,  legal  authority. 
Ji/-ri»-dicr'-/tbn-al,  a.  According  to  legal  sntkori^. 
Ji/.ri8-dic"-ttve,  105:  a.  Havmg  jarisdietios. 
JiZ-ris-pn/'-deiUA  109:  t.  The  science  of  hv. 
Ju'-ris-pnT-dent,  a.  Understanding  law. 
Ja'-ri»-prii-den'^-/«al,  (-den'-sh'al,  90)  a.  Ph. 

taining  to  Jurisprudence. 
JaZ-rist,   «.    One   versed  In  law,  bat  pottiols); 

Roman  law,  a  civilian. 
C^*  Sec  in  the  previous  classesi  JvftT,  and  ether  voidi 

that  intervene  alphatwtically. 
To  JUSTLE,  iW-«l,  156,  101 :  ».  «.  and  a. 

(Compare  To  Jostle,  and  Joust)  To  eoeouter.  to 

clash : — act.  To  pnsh,  to  force  bv  rushiog  axaiast :  A 

is  fhiquently  nsea  with  eat  or  qffoXiet  tlie  aceuutiw. 
Jus'^/le,  «•  Slight  encounter,  shock. 
Jas'-Zling,  «    The  act  of  encountering  another  with 

slight  shocks. 
JUSTLY,  &c.— See  under  Just. 
To  JUT=jut,   V,  n.    To  jet  or  shoot  into  pre- 

mioences,  to  project. 
To  Jut'-ty,  V.  a.  To  shoot  beyond.  [Shaks.] 
Jut'-ty,  *.  A  projection  r  «  Jetty. 
Jut'-win-doat;,  «.  A  window  that  Juts  oai 

JUVENILE.  jW-ti-nll,  109,  105  :o.  Yon|, 

youth;  pertaining  to  yonth. 
J«'-ve-nii"-i-^,  84,  J  05  :  #,  YouthftilDe* 
J  UXTAPOSITION,       juck8'-tJ.pA-iish''-un, 

154. 89:  «.  A  placing  or  being  placed  in  neamefsot 

contiguity,  apposition. 


K. 

K  is  popularly  the  tenth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  tboogli 
really  the  eleventh :  See  J :  its  sound  is  the  TCili 
element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  Before  a.  o,  and  ■. 
it  needlessly  usurps  the  pUce  of  C.  As  a  contneticni 
it  fhsquently  stands  for  Kldght ;  as  K.  U.  ( Knight  of 
the  Gartej,)  K.  B.  (Knight  of  the  Bath),  Ice. 

K  A I  L=cale,  s,  A  kind  of  cabbage ;  in  some  pbeeir 
a  sort  of  pottage,  alra  written  KiUe  or  KeU, 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  cA-Xi'-do^^^  106:  i.Ao 
instrument  In  whioh,  bv  optical  oontriTance.  thf  for- 
tuitous changes  of  position  in  small  (^ecls  wttbin  tl 
produce  beauiifUly  regular  and  diverdOed  fipucs. 

KALENDAR.— See  Calendar. 

KALI,  caM^\},  105:  ».    A  species  of  saltUa,i 

Elant,  the  'ashes  of  which  ate  used  in  mokiog  gl^ ' 
ence,  AOtali,  which  see. 

KALMIA,  dLl'm^,  105 :  ».  An  elegant  em- 
green  shrub. 

KAMsscam,  a.  (Compare  CaBous.)  Crooked. 
[Shaks.] 

KANGAROO,  dLnj? -gi-rST,  158 :  «.  AnawwJ 
of  Australia  that  leaps  on  its  hind  legs. 

KAOLIN =ca'-&-llD,  8,  A  clay  used  for  ponshiO' 

To  KAW.— See  Caw. 

KAYLE==ci\l,  «.  A  ninepin.  In  Scotland,  the 
game  of  Kaylei  is  played  with  nine  holes  asi  " 
iron  bullet. 

To  KECK=sk£ck.  r.  n.  To  heave  the  stomach. 


Keck,  #.  An  effort  to  vomit  [Cheyne.] 
To  KECKLE,  k«ck'-kl,  101:  v.  a.  To  i»i^ 
[a  cable]  by  winding  a  rope  or  chain  ronnd  tt. 
The  adiMnm  entire,  and  tb*  t>rfaiciplM  to  wbldi  tbs  aumtars  refer,  preesde  Ow  Dktloaary. 

Fbwtl9 :  giU'-wA^ :  chJLp'-mau :  pd-pi' :  ll« :  gM :  j'W,  i.  e./ev,  55 1  o,  c,  v  &c.  mvitf  Vl* 
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K£M 

KECKSY,  kJUkf-d^  «.  Bealodc. 

Kejcv  (kicks,  154)  «.  The  same  as  keeksy. 

Keck'-jr,  a.  Beterabliog  a  kex. 

To  KE£)GE^k£dgc,  v.  n.  To  drive  down  or  up  a 
rim  with  the  tide,  and  set  the  sails  so  as  merely  to 
sTflid  tha  shore  when  the  wind  is  contrary. 

Kednf-QM-chor,  (-aog-kor,  158>  161)  #.  An 
laoor  osed  in  kfld|(ing,  also  called  a  kedger. 

KEDLACK=kM'-Uck,  #.  The  weed  charlock. 

KE£=kec,  #.  The  plural  of  cow,  kine.  [Provincial.] 

K£CCH«kectch,  «.  A  lump  as  of  tallow.  [Shaks.] 

KEELsk^,  f.  The  timber  of  a  ship  that  extends 

at  the  lower  part  of  the  hull  exteriorly  from  head  to 

stem;  ftKurativelv,  the  whole  ship;   in  a    special 

Koie,  a  kiw  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  on  the  river 

l^fw;  something  resembling  a  keel,  as  certain  parts 

or  sooe  flowers.    A  Iklae  keel  is  a  second  keel  some- 

tisM  put  nnder  the  first. 

7i  Keel,  v.  a.  To  navigata  ;  to  tun  leel  upwards. 
keeF-ftge,  «.  Duty  paid  for  entering  port.  [Local.] 
KteM,  1 14  :  part,  a.  Carinated.  [Botany.] 
Keef-rr,  Keev'maa,  «.  A  bargeman.  [Local.] 
To  Keel'-hale,  v.  a.   To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a 
ihip,  s  punishment  at  eea. 

Kfft'-MDyCklK-auD,  120,  116)  #.  The  piece  of 
tiabcr  in  a  ship  right  over  her  keel,  next  aboTO  the 
floor  timber. 

To  KEELskee),  v.  a,  aDd  it.  To  render  cool,  as 
'to  keri  the  pot."  [Shaks.]— neit.  To  become  cooL 
[Ohs.3 

Keei'-laty  t.  A  cooling  vat.  a  cooler. 
KEELlNGskecr-Iog,  «.  A  kind  of  small  cod. 

KEEN=ske(Oy  a.  Sharp,  well  edged ;  severe,  piere- 
ai;  soimooioos;  eofer,  vehement. 

7«Keeo,  «.  a.  To  sharpen.  [TlMmson.] 

uaf'ljf,  atU  Sharply,  vehemently. 

I^cW-oetf,  t.  The  quality  of  being  keen. 

fe  KEEPskeep,)  v,  a,  and  n.  To  have  in  poi- 

I  KspTasklpC,       >  aesston.  in  use,  in  care  or  cua- 

kVT«kSp^  j  tody;  to  hold;  henee,  to  pre. 
■ne;  to  protect;  to  detain;  to  tend;  to  attend  to; 
Wtvtsin  with  some  degree  of  fiirce.  or  with  some  care, 
^AbvwI  by  dsva.  under,  up.  in.  off,  out.  See. ;  to  sup- 
P*t  with  the  necessMuies  of  life ;  to  have  in  one*s 
MW  or  eohabitatioii.  To  keep  company,  to  have 
^■iSsriatereoarse;  aometimes.  to  accompany  r^aea. 
TorNuinoroootinue  in  some  state  or  place;  to  re- 
gain aahort;  to  dwell.  To  ken  to,  to  adhere  strictly ; 
r«k«ppon.  to  go  Ibrwaid  ;  To  kap  up,  to  continue  un- 

^osd,  to  eoatinue: 

'^i  <.  The  dot^on,  or  strangest  part  of  tha  old 
eiAks;  custody;  guv^anship. 

ticep'f  r, «.  One  that  keeps  somebody  or  something  ; 
tasintaincr ;  a  deCender,  a  guardian,  a  gaoler,  fcc. 

Keep'-fT-sbip,  #.  Office  of  a  keeper. 

keep^^Qw  g^  Q^g^ .  eoftody  ;  guard ;  maintenance ; 
>  pMuf.  the  management  of  light  and  shade. 
Bw  to  make  all  the  <Mher  paris  of  a  picture  keep 
|a^  proper  nUtbnahip  to  the  main  part,  or  the  chief 

W-takek«.   A  gift  for  tha  sake  of  the  giver. 
KEG«klg.  g,    A  small  barrel,  otherwise  ca^. 
kELL»k6l,  155  :  #.    A  caul;  a  chrysalis.— It  is 
KOetimes  used  for  KaO  or  Kale,  which  see. 

i^ELP^kllp,  t.  A  sea. plant;  the  calcined  ashea 
of  the  plant,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gloss. 

^^PY,  kll'-p^H,  t.  A  spirit  of  the  waters  in  Scot- 
"<  rappoied  to  have  tha  form  of  a  hone. 

KELS0N.-8ee  Keelson. 

*ELTER«k«l'-tfr,  f.    Readiness.  [Obs.  or  Prov.] 
?,•  KEMB«k«in,  156 :  t>.  a.   To  comb.  [Obs.] 
kEH£LlN=kSm'4-liQ,  «.   A  tub.  [Chaucer.] 


KEY 

To  KENsk^D,  V.  a.  and  ».    To  see  at  a  disUnce; 

to  know : — aea.  To  look  round.  [Obs.  or  Provin.] 
Ken,*.     View;  reach  of  sight.  [Obs.] 
Ken'-ning,  »,    View,  ken.  [Bacon.] 
KENDAL^REEN«k«n'-dal-grecn",    #,    A 

green  cloth  made  at  KendaL  [Shaks.  Bp.  Hall.] 

KEN  NEL^k^n'-nSl,  «.  A  cot  for  a  dog ;  a  house 
for  a  pack  of  hounds ;  hence,  the  pack  itsel£ 

To  Ken'-nel,  t;.  n.  and  a.  To  lie,  to  dwell,  used  of 
beasts,  and  of  man  in  contempt  :~acf.  To  keep  in  a 
kennel 

KENNEL«kSn'-n^l,  «.  The  channel  or  little 
cameU  for  carrying  off  water  in  a  street 

KENTLEDGE«k«nf-l«dgt,  «.    Sort  of  ballast. 

KEPT.— See  To  Keep. 

KERCHIEF,  ker'-chtf,  103,  119:  t.    LiieraUy, 

a  head  covering:  any  loose  cloth  used  in  dress. 
Ker'-chiVfed,  (-chift,  105, 143)  a.  Hooded.  [MUton.] 
KERF^rkerf,  f.    The  slit  made  in  sowing. 

KERMES,  kei'-m^s,  101 :  f.    A  substance  con. 

sisting  of  round  reddish  granules,  the  offsprhig  of  an 

insect  adhering  to  the  scarlet  oak  in  Italy  and  Spain, 

and  used  for  dyeing  red. 
Keii'-M£S-M1N'^-£8p^l,  i,    A  reddish  mineral. 
KERN=kern,  9,    An  Irish  foot^oldier ;  as  an  old 

law  term,  an  idle  person,  a  vagabond. 
KERN=kern,  s.  A  hand-mill  or  quern f  which  see; 

a  chum  :~See  also  under  Kernel.  [Obs.  or  Prov.] 
KERNEL^'ker'-ndl,  14:  t.  The  edible  substance 

in  the  shell  of  a  nut  or  the  stone  of  a  fruit ;  any  thing 

includedin  a  husk;  the  seeds  of  pulpy  fruiU;  the 

central  part  of  any  thing. 
To  Ker'-nel,  v.  n.    To  ripen  to  kernels. 
To  Kern,  v,  n.    To  harden  as  com ;  to   granulate. 

Kerm'-haby,  (Cora-baby,)  an  image  at  harvest-home. 

[Obs.] 

Kei^-nel-Iy,  105 :  ad.  Full  of,  or  resembling  kernels. 
Ker'-nel-wort,  141 :  #.  An  herb. 

KERSEY,  ker'-zl^  151:  t.  A  coarse  wooUen 
stuff. 

Kbh'-sby-mkre",  9,  A  fine  twiUed  woollen  stuff: 
the  name  seems  to  be  confusedly  related  to  the  previous 
word,  and  to  C<uhmer§, 

To  KERVE=rkervc,  v,  a.   To  curve.  [8pen«jr.] 

KESAR,  ke'-zar,  151 :  #.    A  C»sar.  [Spenser.] 

KEST^kUt,  pret,  teme.    Cast.  [Spenser.] 

KESTREL.— See  CoistriL 

KETCH  sketch,  #.  A  vessel  with  two  masts,  from 
100  to  250  tons,  generally  a  yacht,  or  a  bomb-vessel. 

KETCHUP.— See  Catchup. 

KETTLE,  Utf'tl,  101 :  «.  A  metal  vessel  used 
for  putting  liouids  to  boil,  with  or  without  some  sub* 
stance  for  cooking;  but  generally  without. 

Ket^-tir-drum,  «.  A  drum  of  metal,  except  the  head. 

KEVEL=k£v'-^l,  t.    A  wooden  pin  on  ship-board. 

KEX.— See  Kecksy. 

KEY,  kec,  103:  «.  That  by  which  a  lock  is  fkstened 
or  unfastened ;  an  instrument,  generally  of  metal,  wiih 
cavities  correspondent  to  the  wards  of  the  lock;  hence, 
any  instrument  by  which  something  is  turned  or 
screwed;  that  which  solves  a  difficulty;  that  which, 
being  struck  or  moved,  produces  a  required  note  on  a 
musical  instrument;  hence,  the  note  itself;  and  hence, 
dbtinctively.  the  fundamental  note  to  which  every 
other  in  the  air  has  reference ;  it  is  used  by  Evelyn  to 
signify  the  husk  which  shuts  op  or  encloses  the  seed 
of  an  ash.  The  word  Qvat,  always  pronounced  as 
this  word,  is  sometimes  confounded  witn  it  in  spelling: 
— See  Quav  and  Quayage. 

Keyed,  114:  a.    Furnished  with  a  key ;  set  to  a  key. 

Kr/-Cold,  (-c^led)  a.  Cold  as  an  iron  key.  [Shake.] 
K^y'hole,  9,    An  aperture  for  receiving  the  key. 
Kry^Hitone,  s.  The  top  ot/oitenmff  stone  of  an  ■leh. 
Tbe  siga  =  to  ttMd  aAv  mods*  W  apdllag  (baft  have  BO  trtsgttlarlty  of  looad. 

Ctnamaaii:  misb-tto,  n  c.  tniuion,  165:  vIsb-uD,  1.  e,  vimn,  165:  tluu,  166:  ^o,  166. 
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KIN 


KIS 


KUAN,  cJ>tn,  IGO,  112  :  t.  In  A«U.  n  goreroor, 
11  chief,  a  priuct; :  uUo,  a  place  which  serves  as  au  ino. 

KlBfc:=k'ib*,  76:  #.  An  ulcerated  chUbUin,  par- 
ticularly  ia  Uio  h(K>L 

Kibrd,  114:  a.    Troubled  with  kibes:  aa.  Ktbed 

/lerlt. 

To  KlCK=ktck,  «.  a.  and  n.  To  strike  with  the 
tooti—neu.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  with  violence;  to 
manifest  opposition. 

Kick,  «.    A  blow  with  the  foot 

Kick'-er,  36  :  $.    One  that  kkka. 

Kick'-ing,  #.    The  act  of  striking  with  the  foot. 

KlCKSHAW«=ktck'-shi>B,«.  A  something  made 
up.  particularly  by  cookery  fi>r  the  table:  it  b  a  cor- 
ruptioQ  of  queCjue  choge, 

Kick'-suoe,  (-fthuOf  127)  ff.  Another  corruption 
of.  or  allusion  to.  the  foregoing,  used  to  signify  a  dancer 
iu  contempt.  [Milton :  prose.] 

KICKS Y-WICKSEY,  klck«'-«^-wtck'-8i\i,  t. 
A  man's  wife,  in  contempt,  between  whom  and  her 
husband  kicks  or  winks  pass,  as  the  humour  happens. 


rshuks.] 

K1U=I 


kid,  «.    The  yoong  of  a  goat. 
To  Kid,  V.  R.    To  bring  forth  luds. 
Kid'-lin{^,  ».    A  j'oung  kid. 
To  KID^kYd,  v.  a.    To  make  known.  [Oba.] 
KlDDERsktd'^er, «.    An  engrosser  of  corn  ;  a 
trnvelling  dealer.  [Obs.  or  local.] 

KIDDLE,  kid'-dl,  101 :  «.  A  wear  in  a  rirer  to 
catch  dsh.  corruptly  called  Kettle  or  Kittle. 

To  KIDNAPr:=kTd'-DSp,  v.  a.   To  steal,  appUed 
exclusively  to  the  stealing  of  a  child  or  adult,  niale  or 
female. 
Kid'-oap^per,  «.    One  who  kidnaps.  ' 
Kid'-nap-ping,  «.   The  stealing  of  hnman  beings. 

KIDN  EY=kId'n^,  «.  One  of  the  two  glands  that 
separate  the  urine  firom  the  blood : — See  abo  the  next 
word. 

Kiu'-NET-BBAN,  «.  A  sort  of  bean,  ao  called  fh>m 
its  resemblance  to  a  kidney.  And  because  kidney  Is 
here  used  to  distinguish  the  sort,  it  is  ludicrously  em> 
ployed  on  other  occasions  with  the  like  purport;  as. 
Men  of  the  same  kidney. 

CrT*  Other  compounds  are  Kidfney-vetcK  or  ^d^ney- 
wuTt,  (a  plant  supposed  of  wholesome  effect  on  the 
kidneys.)  Sec. 

KILDERKiN=kil'-der-kiQ,  «.    A  small  barrel. 

7bKlLL»ktll,  155:  v,a,  (Kilt  for  killed  is  used 

by  Spenser.)  To  deprive  of  life  j  to  deprive  of  active 

qualiiies. 
Kil'-ler,  36  :  «.    One  who  kills. 

KILL0W=kIl'-l6u>,  i.    A  deep  blue  or  blackish 

earth. 
KILN,  kil,  156 :  «.   A  fitbric  for  drying  or  burning. 
To  Kiln'-dry,  v.  a.    To  dry  in  a  kiln. 
KIL0GRAM=kJl'4-gram,  t.  (Compare  Chiliad.) 


^yl'e^tfirrisL'oJ:™  '''^'"  *"  ^'  ^"^""^    KIPPER^ktp'.p.r,  36 :  ^,:    A  -1-- d«ri^ ^ 


lystem  of  weight 
Kii/'-0-Ll'>T£H^  i,    A  thousand  liters.  [Fr.] 
Kil"-o-Xb'-T£R,  «.    A  thousand  meters.  [Pr.j 
KlLT=ktlt,  «.    The  short  petticoat  of  a  highlander. 

KIMBO— klm'-bi,  a.  Crooked,  arched :  the  arms 
are  a-himho  when  the  hands  are  on  the  hips,  and  the 
elbows  arched  outwards. 

KINsxktn,  «.  and  a.  Relationship  by  blood  or  mar> 
riage;  people  related  to  each  other;  relationship  by 
thenatureof  the  things:— o///.  Of  the  same  nature; 
congenial. 

Kin'-dred,  «.  and  a.  People  related  to  each  other; 
relationship;  consanguinity;  affinity :— at/;'.  Related; 
cognate,  congenial. 

KinZ-fo/k,  (-r&ke,  139)  «.  pt.    Relations. 
Kin«'*nian>  KinZ-wom-an,  116:  «. 


K/ND,  (kincd,  1 1 5)  «.  Literally,  a  race  or  faally,  s 
genus;  (see  Genus;)  that distributioo or clssuBatM 
of  things  of  which  the  subdivijtion  ii  into  iOfU,  or 
species ;  in  a  looser  sense,  sort  or  spedes.  natmi, 
manner,  way. 

Kind'-ed,  a.  Begotten,  generated.  [Speuser.]  7# 
Kimd!e,  in  the  sense  of  to  bring  forth,  is  related  to 
this  word. 

Kind'-ljr,  a.  and  ad,  Hom<^iieal.  ooBisnlil :  is- 
toral.  fit,  proper:— ode.  Naturally,  fitly.*— S«t  ibo 
lower. 

Kind'-li'.uess, «.  Natural  dispodtion : — See  sboloffe. 

Kind'-lest,  a,    UnnaturaL  [Shaks.] 

K/ND,  a.    Having  qoalities  fit  for  one  who  is  rddpd 

to  every  child  of  Adam,— benevolent,  flDed  vith  {escnl 

goodwill;  fkvourable.  beneficent. 
Kind'^ljf,  a.  and  ad.    Bland;  mild:— a</r.  Besf 

yolently,  favourably,  softening. 
Kind'-lt>neiif,  «.  Favour,  affectum  :— See  also  tben. 
Kind'-ness,  «.    Benevolence;  favour;  lore;  beseit 

oonfened. 

To  KINDLE,  ktn'-dl»  101 :  v.  a.  and  it.  To  kI 
on  firo;  to  inflame  as  the  passions.  In  tbsarBseUto 
bring  fbrth,  which  is  used  of  some  particaUr  aBiDub. 
it  is  related  to  Kittd,  (a  race.)  ana  iTtacM  :—■€■.  To 
take  fire ;  to  grow  into  rage. 

Kin'-dier,  t.    One  that  lights;  one  that  inflaines. 

KINDLY,  KINDLESS,  &c.~See  imder  Kis. 

KIN E^klne,  77  i  t.  pi.    Cows.  [Obs.  or  locsL] 

KlNG^klng,  «.  The  raler  of  a  nation,  a  moBarck, 
a  sovereign  j  a  piece  or  a  card  representing  s  kin(  ia 
a  game;  Ktmgi  at  arms,  the  three  prindiAl  hertlds, 
namely,  Oarter,  Ciareacieax,  and  Norrosf. 

To  King,  V,  a.  To  supply  with  a  king;  to  wit 
royal ;  a  word  rather  ludicrous.  [Shaks.] 

King'-ljf,  a.  and  ad.  Belonging  to,  or  snilsUe  to.  a 
king;  royal:— otfv.  In  themannerctfakin^ 

King'-dom,  18:1.  The  dominion,  territory,  or  pNfi« 
of  a  king;  adivbumin  natmal  history;  a  irgkn.* 
tract. 
Kini^'-domed,   114:    a,    Prond  of  kingly  power. 

(Shaks.] 
King'-hood,  118 :  t.  SUte  of  being  a  king.  [Gawtx] 
Kin^-ship,«.    Royalty,  monarchy.  [K.Chsrl»] 
g::^  Among  the  compounds  are  Kinjf-nppU ;  Ki»g'-^'- 

tt\ 

birdi    ,._.,   _.„,„„. 

tribunal  in  which  the  king  nsed  to  sit  in  pntos;) 
King'$^9ii,  (the  scrofUla,  a  disease  which  it  «» 
believed  a  king  could  cure  by  touching  the  patint;) 
Kin^^spetir,(9i  plant j)  ^»yV«f«*,(aflihJ*c 

KlNiC=kTn'.Tck,88:  a.    Peruining  to  Ciadnsa 

bark,  as  kinic  acid. 
Ki'-nate,  «.    Kinic  acid  with  a  base. 
KINK,  kTngk,158:  «.   AtwUtorton  ia  a  roft 

occasioned  by  being  stiff,  or  close  laid. 
KINSFOLK,  KINSMAN,  &c.— See  undsf  Ki»- 


season  when  unfit  to  be  taken;  the  unfit  seswo  fi» 

salmon. 
KIRK==kerk,  35:  «.   Church.  [Obs. or  Soottish] 
Kirk'-man,  «.    One  of  the  chnrch  of  Scotland. 
KIRTLE,  ker'-tl,  35, 101 :  ».   An  upper  ganw* 

or  gown ;  a  petticoat. 
Ktr'-tled,  1 14  :  o.    Wearing  a  Urtle. 
To  KISS=kT88,  ».  a.    To  salute  by  appl)iB«  •^ 

separating  the  lips }  to  touch  gently,  as  by  a  k^!  i° 

treat  with  fondness. 
Kiu,  «.    A  salute  by  kissing. 
Kiss'-rr,  36  :  «.    One  who  kiaaes.  ^ 

C:?*  Among  the  compounds  are  £li'riii^-cio)%|C(,(|>n^^"^ 

sugar  plums  for  sweetening  the  breath  ;)ir(Vsiaf<'*^ 

(crust  formed  when  one  \mX  in  baking  has  toocan 

another,)  &c. 


A  relation.       I 
The  tdMOMa  snUrt,  and  ths  prtadplM  to  which  the  nombar*  refer,  prscsds  the  Dktieaarf . 

Foweh:  ^t*'-wA^:  chftp'-man  :  pd-pi':  lt« :  g»d  :  j'o5,  Uf.jew,  05  :  0,4,  V»  &c.  maUi  KL 


KNA 


KNO 


KlT^lut,  t,  A  Tcuel  which  in  different  parts  of  the 
eoantry  i*  of  rarioafl  uxe,  make,  and  purpose ;  as  a 
buttir,  a  sort  of  eharn,  a  wooden  vessel  in  which  sal- 
MOO  is  sent  up  to  town;  firom  the  last  is  probably  de> 
mcd  the  phrase,  a  Kt  of  people,  or  the  whole  Hit  of 
thna.  &€. 

KlT^klt,  «.  A  diminutiTe  Sddle. 

KiT-CAT-kTlT-cit,  a.  The  epithet  of  a  clnb  of 
vUdi  Addison,  Steele,  and  other  distingnished  wits 
veie  Bcnbers,  who  chose  this  name  l^ause  they 
vffe  serred  with  mntton-pies  bj  one  Kit  (Chrlsto- 
pber)  Cat;  alao^  the  epitnet  of  a  portrait,  wlien  a 
fmoo  is  represented  not  at  half-length,  bat  rather 
■ore  than  three^oarters,  such  being  the  sise  of  the 
focti^ts  of  the  kit-oU  Chib.  their  original  room  of 
■crtiag  not  beinK  lofty  enough  for  a  larger  size. 

KITCUEN->kTtch'-£n,  14  :  «.  The  place  or  room 
is  a  boose  where  the  provisions  are  coolied;  the  cor- 
mooadent  place  in  a  ship ;  a  compact  utensil  for 

tr  Aaoog  the  componnds  are  KUck'n-tfarden,  (garden 
far  niang vegetables  for  the  table ;)  Kitch'e»-maid,  or 
Kiltk't».weneh ;  Kiteh'en-sluff,  (Ait  collected  ftom  poU 
sad  dripping-pans })  Kitehfen-workt  ice, 

KITC^^klte,  76  :  «.  A  rapacious  bird  ;  a  rapaciotu 
Bu ;  a  paper  toy  raised  by  a  string  and  the  action 
oftbe  wind  into  tlw  air. 

Kins'-rooT,  (-fdSt,  118)  «.  A  plant. 

KITHaklth,  «.  Acqoahitance.  [Obs] 
KITUNG^klt'-lTDg,  t.  A  whelp.  [Obs.] 
Ktr'-TJEX,  1 14  :  «.  A  young  cat 
To  Kif-tfDy  tr.  n.  To  bring  forth  kittens. 
KnTIWAKE=.klir-t^wAke,  t.  A  sort  of  gull. 
T*  KLICK. — See  To  Click.    In  Scotland,  it  means 

Topilfcr. 
ToKNAB,  n&b,  157  :  t>.  a»  (Compare  To  Knap.) 

To  bite  or  nibble :  to  seise  suddenly  as  with  the  teeth. 

rvi,i 

19  /Tnab'-ble,  r.  «.  To  nibble.  [Brown.] 

KNACK=ruSck,  157:  t.  Primarily,  any  little  in- 
(nioas  toy.  a  koiek-nack,  which  in  mcxlem  collo- 
id it^le  is  used  for  the  word  in  thb  sense ;  a  nice  or 
■«t  tnck ;  a  readiness  or  dexterity  in  some  slight 
•pentioo. 

^Uck'-f r,  ff.  A  maker  of  knacks :  [Obs.j  A  rope- 
•aksr;  [Ainsworth.]  One  that  makes  collars  and 
«^  fomitare  for  cart-horses }  [Murtimrr.]  In  mo- 
dern ass.  a  man  who  buys  old  horses  for  slaughter. 
**4eats  them  up  for  dog's-meat, 

j^nack'-ish,  a.  Trickish;  [More.  1660.]  Hence. 
itserliiWss. 

To  KNACK,  DSck,  157:  r.  n.  To  make  a  sharp 
q«iek  oobr.  of  which  the  word  is  imitative. 

K Nag,  nig,  157  :  t.  A  knot  in  wood;  a  peg; 
dtootoTa  deer's  horn }  rugge«l  top  of  n  rock  or  hill. 

^aag'-yy,  (-gu^    77)    a.    Knotty;  rugged;    lU- 

^wwated. 

l^^AP,  nSp,  157:  t.  A  prominence,  a  hillock.  It 
■fcas  to  have  been  the  original  way  of  spelling  Nap, 
^  down  of  plants,  or  the  villous  part  of  cloth :  hence 
the  eampoands  Kmmp'hottU  and  Knajf-weed,  names 

OfplMDtS. 

^•KNAP»n«p,  157:  r.  a.   To  bite;    to  break 

*yt   The  verb  To  Snap,  and  the  adj.  Snappish,  ori- 

r«sls  fhm  thb  verb. 
AHAy-SACK,  i.  The  little  sack  or  bag  in  which  a 

*>Uier  carries  what  he  kMopt  or  eaU:— See  also  To 

Kasb. 

*•  A'uAp,  r.  n,  and  a.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of 
*•  tssth  when  they  meet:— acf.  To  strike  so  as  to 
»»J«  a  sharp  noise  :~Compare  To  Knack. 

J*  *»»Ap'w.*,  V.  n.  To  Knap. 

jNAR,  KNARLED.— See  Guar.  «rc. 

*J»AVE,  Ban,  157 :  t.  Originally,  a  boy.  as  a 
**»».cliild;  a  servant;  (in  tliese  senses,  obs.]  the 
c«t«  eoort-eard  next  below  the  king  and  the  queen ; 


In  modern  use,  a  term  of  reproach,  always  implying 
waat  uf  lionesty,— a  base,  cheating  fellow. 

Xba'-vish*  a,  IKshonest.  fraudulent ;  it  is  also  used 
with  slighter  reproach  to  signify,  full  of  triclcs,  mis- 
chievous, waggish. 

/rna'^visb-ljf,  ad.  In  a  knavish  manner. 

ifDa'-vbh-nesS;  «.  SUte  or  quality  of  being  knavish. 

ifna'-ver-jf,  $,  Petty  villainy;  tricks;  sometimes 
in  old  colloquial  style,  knacks  or  trifling  ornaments. 

To  KNEAD,  oioid,  157:  v.  a.  To  work  or  press 
ingredients  into  a  mass,  as  In  making  flour  into  dough. 

ifnead'-ing-troii^A,  (-tr5ff,1254 162)  «.  A  trough 
used  in  kneading. 

KNEE,  nee,  157  :  t.  The  Joint  of  the  leg  with  the 
thigh ;  something  that  resembles  a  human  knee  when 
bent,  as  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  or  the  angle  where 
two  pieces  join. 

To  iifnee,  v.  a.  To  supplicate  by  kneeling.  [Shaks.] 

^need,  114:  a.  Having  knees;  genicnlated. 

C9>  Among  the  compounds  are  Knet^-crooking,  (obse- 
quious;) Kne^'deep,  (deep,  so  as  to  reach  the 
knees })  Kne^ •holly  or  Kne^-holm,  (a  plant ;)  fisee'- 
pan,  (the  round  bone  on  the  fore  part  of  the  knee ;) 
Kne^MmbtTf  (timber  with  crooks  or  angles ;)  Knee- 
tribute,  (worship  on  the  knees;)  &e. 

To  iifNEBL,  I  inelt,  i(nelt,  135 :  v.  n,  (The  regular 
form  is  obsolescent )  To  bend  the  knee ;  more  com- 
monly, to  bend  and  rest  one  or  both  knees  on  the 
ground. 

A'oeel'-^r^  «.  One  who  kneels. 

KNELL,  Dili,  157  :  «.  Primarily,  the  stroke  of  a 
bell ;  appropriately,  the  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a  per- 
son's death,  or  at  his  fiineral. 

KN  ELT,  See  To  Kneel :  Knbw,  See  To  Know. 

KNICK-KNACK,  ntck'-nSck,  t.  See  Knack. 

K  N IFE,  nlfi,  157  :  1 «.  An  edged  instrument  for 

K  N  iV  ES,  DTviZ,l  43 :  pL  j  cutting  meat,  and  for  other 
common  uses ;  in  old  authors,  it  has  a  more  general 
sense,  including  a  sword,  a  dagger,  &c. 

KNIGHT,  nm,  157,  139,  162:  «.  Originally,  an 
attendant ;  a  military  attendant,  and  hence,  a  soldier, 
a  champion ;  a  man  on  whom  the  king  or  his  lieute- 
nant has  conferred  the  distinction  of  being  addressed 
bv  the  style  of  Sir  before  Ids  Christian  name,  as.  Sir 
Thomas.  Sir  Richard ;  anciently,  when  tlie  Christian 
name  waa  not  known,  the  style  was  Sir  Knight. 
Knight-errant,  a  wandering  knight,  or  one  who  went 
in  quest  of  adventures:  Knight  of  the  Skire,  he  who 
represents  the  shire  in  parliament :  Knight  of  tho 
Post,  an  ironical  name  for  a  rogue,  or  one  who  was 
dubbed  at  a  whipping.post;  it  used  to  be  given  espe- 
cially to  one  who  was  ready  to  peijure  himself  and 
haxard  the  pillory  for  a  reward. 

7*0  Knight,  v.  a.  To  dub  or  make  a  knight. 

Kuighi'Aiff  a,  and  ad.  Beseeming  a  knight: — adv. 
So  as  to  become  a  knight. 

Abr^Ac'-li-Dess,  «.  Duties  of  a  knight  [Spenser.] 

Ani^At'-less,  a.  Unbecoming  a  knight  [Spenser.] 

A'ni^At'-hood,  (-h^,  118)  t.  The  character  or 
dignity  of  a  knight ;  the  order  or  fraternity  of  knights. 

/iTni^/At-er'-rant-ry,  t.  The  principles  and  praeticrs 
of  the  ancient  knights-errant 

7b  KNIT,  nit, 1 157:   v,  a,  and  n,  (The  reguUr 

I  Knit,  ntt,    >form   is   also  used.)     To  make  or 

Knit,  nit,   j  unite  by  texture  without  the  loom ; 

to  unite  ch>sely.  to  loin,  to  contract :— aeti.  To  weave 

without  a  loom  i  to  join. 

Knit,i.  Texture.     A'nit'-ting, «.  Junction. 
Anit'-ter,  36  :  «.  One  that  kniU. 
A'njtl^-ting-nee'-dlr,  t.  A  wire  used  in  knitting. 
A'nit'-tl<',  101  :  «.  A  purse>string ;  a  hammock-string. 
Anitch, «.  That  which  is  knit  up.  a  fsgot.  [Wtcliffe.] 
KNOB,  nob,  157:  t.  A  hard  bunch  or  part  that 

swells  out  suddenly :  Chaucer  writes  it  Knop. 
To  Anob,  V.  It.  To  grow  into  knobs ;  to  buuch. 


Tbt  tlgn  =  is  OMd  sflsr  medM  of  tpctlhif  that  bare  no  irregularity  of  toaitd. 

Cwwmiuft;  mtth-uD,  t«  f.  mittion,  165 :  vtzb-un^  t.  f.  vision,  165 :  tftin,  166 :  ftii^D,  166. 
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KnoV'hed,  114 :  a.  Set  with  knobs*  bonchy. 

A'nob'-by,  a.  Full  of  knobs,  knotty,  ttnbborn. 

A'oob'-bt-nest,  «.  The  quality  of  being  knobby. 

To  KNOCK,  D5ck,  157 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  strike  or 
beat  with  loinethiDg  hurd,  followed  hy  al;  to  drive  or 
be  driven  against  something,  to  clash :  To  knock  mnder, 
to  knock  under  the  table  in  token  of  giving  in.  as  at  a 
carousing  party,  and  hence  to  giTC  in  generally,  to 
yield:  (See To  Knuckle :>— act.  To  give  blows  to,  with 
or  affainst  something  ^Jtid :  it  is  followed  by  various 
particles,  as  up,  4-twn,  <^t  out.  To  knock  «p  is  to 
rouse  bv  knocking  {  and  m  another  colloquial  sense, 
to  knock  about  or  so  use  as  to  exhaust  the  powers ; 
To  knock  on  the  head,  or  at  head,  is,  to  kill  by  a  blow 
on  the  head. 

iTnock,  «.  A  blow,  a  stroke  with  something  hard  or 
heavy ;  a  rtroke  on  the  door  for  admittance. 

JTnocIc'-«ry «.  One  that  knocks  ;  the  hammer  of  a  door. 

KnocW-ingf  s.  The  act  of  one  who  knocks  ;  a  rap. 

To  KNOLL,  nol«,  157,  116  :  v,a.  and  n.  (Com- 
pare To  Knell.)  To  ring  for  a  fUneral:— ntfv.  To 
sound  as  a  beli. 

KNOLL,  nolc,  «.  A  little  round  hill;  the  top  or 
cap  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 

KNOP,  KNOPPED.— See  Knob.  &c. 

KNOT,  n5t.  157:  «.  Such  complication  of  cord  or 
string  as  cannot  be  eadly  disentangled ;  a  place  in  a 
piece  of  wood  caused  by  the  protuberance  of  a  bough, 
and  a  consequent  transverse  direction  of  fibres  or 
grain ;  hence,  an]f  arrangement  of  parts  of  which  the 
unes  ftwquently  intersect;  any  bond  of  union;  diffi- 
culty, intricacy,  perplexity ;  a  clustm',  a  band ;  a  divi- 
sion  of  the  log-line  used  at  sea,  or  the  space  between 
one  knot  and  another,  answering  to  a  nule ;  a  shoul- 
der-knot or  epaulet  It  was  a  name  given  by  Canute 
to  a  bird  of  the  snipe  kind. 

7b  ITnot,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  complicate  in  knots;  to 
tie: — neu.  To  form  knots  or  Jdnts  while  growing;  to 
knit  knots  for  fringes. 

A'not'-ted^  a.  Full  of  knots. 

Anot'-ty,  a.  Knotted ;  hard ;  intricate ;  difficult. 

Anof-ti-ness,  «.  Quality  or  state  of  being  knotty. 

JTnot'-lets,  a.  Without  knots*  [Congrevc] 

89*  Among  the  compounds  are  Knot-berry-huth  and 
Knot'-grats,  names  of  plants. 

KNOUT,  nowt,  157,  31 :  t.  A  punishment  by  the 
whip  in  Russia,  accompanied  sometimes  by  slinging 
the  criminal  so  as  to  dislocate  the  shoulders. 

To  KNOW,  no,  157, 125  :]  v.  a,  and  n.  To  per. 
I  Knew,  newr^nu,  110:  >ceive  intellectually.whe- 
Kmown,  no«n,=snone,  J  ther  intuitively  or  by 
the  previous  use  of  means ;  to  recognise,  to  distinguish ; 
to  he  fSuniliar  with ;  to  have  sexual  commerce  with  : 
^^eu.  To  have  intellectual  perception,  sometimes 
with  of;  to  have  information  generally,  or  of  any  spe- 
cific kind ;  To  know  fifr,  a  colloquialism  nscd  instead 
of  To  know  of. 

AnoaeZ-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  known  or  ascertained. 

KnottZ-er,  36  :  t.  One  who  knows. 

Anou^-ing, a.  and  e.  Having  knowledge,  general  or 

narticnlar;  intelligent;  skilful;  cunnings— s.  [Shaks.] 

QuaUt^  of  knowing. 

Kmu/'ing-iy,  ad.  With  knowledge ;  with  design. 

Khowl'-edqe,  (n51'-«dffe,  136,  168)  #.  Truth 
ascertained;  metaphysical  truth  ascertained,  or  the 
discovery  of  what  is  necessarily  contained  in  previous 
admissions,  which  was  not  perceived  when  the  admis- 
sions were  made, — (thb  is  knowledge  in  the  distinc- 
tive or  emphatic  sense ;)  nlhysical  truth  or  facta  ascer- 
tained by  experiment:  that  intellectual  sUta  when 
belief  or  opinion  ends  in  moral  certainty. — assured  be- 
lief, confirmed  opinion;  learning  as  opposed  to  igno- 
rance; skill;  cognisance ;  acquaintanee ;  information. 

7b  KnowV-edge,  v,  a.  To  acknowledge.  [Obs.] 

7b  KNUBBLE,  nub'-bl,  157,  101 :  t>.  a.  To 
beat  [Obs.] 

KNUCKLE,  nuc'-kl,  101 :  «.  A  joint  of  the  fin- 
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gers,  particularly  when  prctnberant  b;  ek»ii|  tk 

finger ;  the  knee  joint  of  a  calf,  as  a  kno^koT  ml; 

formeriy,  ihe  Joint  of  a  plant 
7b  iTnuc'-klr,  v.  n.  To  bend  the  fingers;  to  yieU, 

tmta  an  old  custom  of  striking  the  under  li^  oft 

table  when  defeated  in  an  argument 
Knuc*'k\ed,  1 14  :  a.  Jointad. 
KNUFF,nuff,  157:  t.  (Compsw  Ondf.)  Atat 
KNUR,  nur,  157  :  «.  See  Knar  and  Guar.    It  ii 

also  written  Knurle :  hence,  knurled,  (Ml  of  ksMi) 

[Obs.] 
KOPECK«ko'-pSck,  t.  A  Ronisn  copper  eoit. 
KORAN«korc'-an, «.  The  same  mAlkorm.^ 

prefix  of  the  latter  being  eqnivalrat  to  Ike, 
KKAAL»kri'-a1,  «.  A  Hottentot  villsfs. 
KRAKEN=»kra'-k«n,  t.  A  supposed  enonoeaia 

animal,  so  large  as  to  be  taken  for  an  island. 
KUFIC=ku'-nck,  a.   An  epithet  of  tlie  ssdeat 

Arabic  letters,  so  called  from  Kufe  on  the  Enpbrata. 
KUMlSS=ku'-mT8S,  «.  A  spirituous  liquor  whkii 

the  Tartars  make  from  mare's  milk. 


L. 

L  is  popularly  the  eleven^  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twelfth ;  see  J :  iU  sound  i«  the  e9th 
element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  It  it  freqon'JT 
silent;  see  Prin.  139.  It  is  very  frequently  vrittei 
double  where  the  pronunciation  would  be wjoallyiB- 
dicated  by  being  written  single:— See  the  won)  nt- 
tidple  in  the  dictionary.  As  a  contractioa  it  oAa 
stands  for  lAbrti,  a  pound  in  money,  as  Ih.  stas'  ^ 
a  pound  In  weight  It  also  often  standb  to  1^, 
book,  or  division  in  a  work.  L.  L.  D.,  fays*  ioder,  i 
doctor  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws. 

LA,  ll>B,  vtterf.  The  Saium  foitn  of  the  iot*ij«tie 
Lol  and  oAen  taking  ita  place  in  our  old  disMs.  I> 
vulgar  use,  it  is  still  prevalent 

LA,  li,  rital.]  170:  t.  A  term  in  mnsio:  wth. 

LAB^l&b,  «.  A  blab.  [Chancer.] 

LABDANUM^^lib'-da-num,  t.  A  reek  ^ 
exudes  fhnn  a  shrub  in  Crete. 

7b  LABEFY-liV-l-fy,  6:v,a.  Tofaspsir. 

Lab'-e-fac"-/aon,  89 :  «.  A  weakening  or  inpairiDf. 

LABEL»la'-b^l,  t.  A  narrow  sUp  of  lilk,  paper, 
or  other  material,  sometinses  metaUcontsiaiaffa  swe 
or  title,  and  affixed  to  something  to  indksts  Uivxm 
or  contenta;  a  codicil;  an  appendage  oooristiBf  ■ 
filleto  to  the  family  arms;  a  thin  bratsrukoMiiia 
taking  altitudes. 

7b  La^bel,  v.  a.  To  affix  a  label  to. 

LABENT=la'-bSnt,  a.  SUding,  gUdlng.-*t  tk 
relations  under  Lapse. 

LABIAL,  la'-bi-al.  105,  146:  a.  and  i.  ^^ 
taining  to  the  lips ;  formed  by  the  lips  :-*  A  ietJ«r. 
or  ita  sound,  whKh  is  articulated  by  the  lips. 

La'^-bt-a'-ted,  a.  Having  parta  resembUng  lip& 

La'-b/-o-den''-t.<il,  a.  Articulated  by  the  jelBt  ■» 
of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

La'-bra,  ff.  The  Spanish  ww4  Ibr  Up.  {Sheiu.] 

LABORATORY,  &c.— See  to  the  next  elssi. 

LABOUR,  la'-bor,  120,  40  :  *.  The  art  of  Wsf 
what  requires  exertton  and  consequent  »»^*"2 
strength;  pains,  toil,  work,  travail;  the  **Jj*;^. 
done;  the  work  done;  exercise  with  some  vfeww- 
the  toil  or  force  of  nature  in  childbirth* 

To  La'-bottr,  v.  «.  and  a.  To  toU ;  to  take  pw»; 
to  move  with  difficulty ;  to  move  with  the  setioii  aui 
ita  parte,  spoken  of  ashipor  of  marhlaeTy)  »»* 
the  agony  of  bearing  achUd ;  to  suffer  ft««»*^ 
pain,  or  other  cause,  followed  by  mtder.'-ea.  *"  "^ 


stow  labour  on  ;  to  beat 
Tb«  aduatM  ratir*,  aad  th«  prindplM  to  wkleb  tb*  aombsrs  n§u,  prsceds  ths  Dktknsry. 

Fowele:  gatc'-wi^:  chSp'-man:  pd-p4':  \t»i  gS6d:  j'SS^  i.c/rw,  55:  q, if  \»  *C.  iurf^ *'* 
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l^'houT'tr,  f.  Om  vbo  laboun,  etpeeUl]y  who 

do«  work  nquiriBg  toil  rather  than  akilL 
IV-bMir-lett,  a.  Without  labour. 

IV-b9arr-«oiiie,  (-turn,  107)  a.  With  great  labour. 

[Shaks.] 
t^L^btMrouM  and  Ltfbommualy  nxt  now  eupplanted 

bf  Labwioafl  and  Laborioatly. 

LiX-o-MAwr,  92  :  «.  A  chemist  [Obe.] 
Lab'-o-ro-tor-y,  129  :  «.  A  chemiat't  workroom. 
Li-B(/-R/-O08,  90,    120:   a.    Using  Ubour;    re- 

qtiriag  labour  I  tiresome;  not  easy. 
L*W-rHOM-ljf,  ad.  With  labour,  with  toil. 
La-b(/.n-eMi-neis,  «.  Quality  of  being  laboriooe. 
LABRA.~8e«  under  Labiat 
LABURNUM«]d-bai'-oum,  t.  A  garden  thmb. 

UBYRINTH,  MW-h-xintH,  105 :  t.  A  mate,  a 
phcewith  inextricable  windings. 

Ul/-f-ruith''-t-ao,  a.  Winding,  intricate. 
LAC^Uck,  «.    A  substance  considered  a  gum,  but 
blsmmable,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

LACslick,«.  An  Eaet-Indian  word  for  100,000. 

LACEslict,  «.  Primarily,  a  string  or  cord ;  hence, 
a  nire,  noose,  or  gin ;  in  modem  use,  a  platted 
•tring  which  w<»nen  use  to  Iksten  their  clothes ;  tez< 
tee  \a  a  more  general  sense,  and  hence,  specially,  a 
teUnrt  of  rery  fine  linen  thread  curiously  adorned  ; 
tntue  of  linen  thread  mingled  with  gold  and  siWer  : 
tea  tbs  notion  of  ornament  or  somewing  additional, 
it  was  a  cant  word  for  spirits  added  to  coffee  or  other 
befwsfs. 

%  Lace,  V.  a.  To  fksten  with  a  lace  or  string ;  to 
no  00  to  a  string  bv  insertion  throuah  eyelet  holes ; 
to  atrike  with  a  cord  or  rope's  end,  and  hence,  to  beat ; 
to  adorn  as  with  lace  or  embeUishmenti :  in  old  cant 
hngaais,  to  add  spirits  to  a  beverage.  Laced-Mutton 
(tH  off  with  lacesl  is  an  old  cant  word  tat  a  prostitute. 

UKe^-mon,  Lace^wom-ao,  «•  A  dealer  in  lace. 

7«  UCERATEUlSW-Sr-iti,  v.  a.  To  rend. 

Uc'.^r-a'-tjve,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  tear. 

l^-eT'^f-tton,  89  :  t.  The  act  of  tearing  or  rend- 
i>f :  the  breach  made  by  tearing. 
UttT-a-hle,  98,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  rent 

UCERTUS-ia-cci'-'tui,  t.  The  lizard  fish. 
I^H»'-tine,  105 :  a.  Like  a  liiard. 

UCHE,  [Norman  Fr.l  litch,  170:  t.  Neglect, 
■ci^Senee.  [Law.]  It  is  also  spelled  Lach*ei. 

LACHRYMAL,  Uck'-ri-mal,   161,    105  s    a. 

Gwtrtting  tears. 
{-•^V-ry-mar-y,  a.    Containing  tears.  CAddison.] 
Uc*"-r»-ma'-tor-|f,  t.  A  vessel  in  which  tears  are 

c'^ilKted  to  the  honour  of  the  dead. 

UcAf4y-ma^-/toD,  89 :  t .   Act  of  shedding  tears. 

UaWUTED,  ia-rfn"4-4'-ted,  105:  a. 
A*w»ed  with  frhiges ;  in  botany.  Jagged. 

^•LACKss-lSck,  V,  a,  and  n.  To  want,  to  be 
M^Qte  of :— aeif.  To  be  in  want  j  to  be  wanting. 

lAck, «.  Want,  need ;  fkilnre.  In  any  other  sense, 
•wLae. 

^^'ttf  «.   One  who  lacks.     In  any  other  sense, 

•M  Lacquer. 
t>Shakspeare,  in  comedy,  uses  the  compounds  Xodk'- 

iwh.  Ladf^mem,  and  Uuk^Juttre. 

UCKADAY=l&ck'-a-di^j,  iniefy.  Abu !  the  day. 

UdieroQsly.  Lackadainf  t  hence,  Lad^ada^ncal,  at- 
■eWly  pottiv^. 

UCKEY«15ck'-l^  t.  A  footman,  a  footboy. 
'•  Uck'-ey,  e.  o.  and  ».  To  attend  servilely : — 
■«*  To  act  as  a  footboy ;  to  pay  servile  attendance. 

LAC0NIC«ia.c6n'-?ck,  88     1  a.  After  the  man- 
LACONICAL,  ia.c5n'.4-cai.j  ner  of  the  La- 

VMta  or  8partans,-~brie(;  concise,  pithy. 
U<oik'-t<al-ljr>  ad.  Briefly,  concisely. 


Lac'-O-Ditm,  t.  A  brief,  pithy  phrase  or  saying. 
LACQUER,  U</-ker,  76,  145 :  «.    A  kind  of 

varnish. 
7b  \j^d-quet*  V,  a.    To  varnish  with  lacquer. 

LACTAGE«slick'-dLgt,  t.  Produce  fhnn  animals 

yielding  milk.  [Shuckford.] 
Lai/'tar-y,  a,  and  «.  Milky : — «.  A  dairy. 
e:>  See  Lactate,  Lactation,  lower  in  the  class. 

Lac'-te-al,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  milk ;  conveying 
chyle:— f.  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies  which  conveys 
ch^le  ftom  the  intestines.  Lac'tean  and  Lac'teont, 
adjectives  of  like  meaning,  are  out  of  use. 

Lac-tes'-ceDt,  a.  Producing  milk ;  abounding  with 
any  milky  liquid. 

Lac-tes'-cence,  t.  Quality  of  being  lactescent 

Lac-tif'-er-OtfS,o.  Bearing,  c<mveying,  or  prodndog 
milk,^  or  a  milky  fluid. 

Lac'-tic,  a.  Procured  firom  milk,  as  lactic  acid. 

Lac'-tate,  «.  A  salt  from  lactic  acid  with  a  base. 

Lac-ta'-ZaoD,  89 :  «.  Act  or  time  of  giving  suck, 

LACUNARsl  J-Cu'-Dar,  «.    An  arched  oeiUng. 

La-cu'-ootis,  120:  a.  Furrowed;  pitted. 

LAD=rUd,  «.  A  boy.  a  stripUng. 

Lad'-kio,  t.  A  youth.  [Obs.] 

LAD,  the  old  pret  of  To  Lead,  now  Led. 

LADDER=lSd'-der,  «.  A  frame  with  steps  be- 
tween two  upright  pieces ;  any  thing  for  the  purpose 
of  climbing ;  a  gradual  rise. 

LADE»1ide,  «.  Mouth  of  a  river.  [Obs.] 

To  LADEslade,  v.  o.  and  n.  (It  is  regular  except 
that  Laden  is  more  used  than  Laded  for  ihe  pott.)  To 
load,  to  freight;  also,  to  heave  or  throw  out  [a  fluid] 
bv  small  loads  at  a  time : — neu.  To  draw  water. 

La'-den,  114:  a.  Laded  or  loaded :  burthened. 

La'-ding, «.  Freight;  burthen;  weight. 

La'-dlje,  101 :  «.  A  large  deep  spoon  for  lading 
fluids;  the  recentacle  of  a  mUl-wheel. 

La'-dltf-ftil,  11/:  «.  Quantity  contained  in  a  ladle. 

LADY,  la'-deu,  t.  A  woman  of  distinction,  cor. 
relative  to  Lord;  the  proper  ttUe  of  any  woman  whose 
husband  is  not  of  lower  rank  than  a  knight,  or  who  is 
the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an  earl ; 
as  a  common  name  without  being  a  title,  it  is  given  to 
almost  every  well-dressed  woman,  thou^  it  slumld  be 
confined  to  those  who  are  distinguisned  by  their 
manners,  their  education,  and  the  elegance  of  their 
recreative  pursuits. 

La'-dy-like,  a.  Having  the  manners  of  a  lady. 
La'-dy-«hip,  t.  The  title  of  a  lady. 
La'-df-day",  f.  The  day  of  our  Lady,  that  is,  of  the 

Virgin  Mary,  March  S5. 
La'- or- BIRD,  «.  A  corruption  of  /ady-buff,  the  name 

of  a  small  red  insect,  also  called  Lt^dy-cow    and 

8:>  The  other  compounds  are  chiefly  names  of  plants,  as 

La'dy'i-UeTitraw  ;   La'dy*»J>ower^ ;  Jxi'dyi-ccmb" ; 

Lcfdf^»'Cu$h''ion;   La'dy*tJiprgeT:   La'dy's-man'*'tU: 

La'dy'i.tml" :      I^d!/»-$lip''per ;      Lardy'i.gmock' : 

L^dy't-traTeet;  &c 
LAG=lSg,  a.  and  t.  Coming  behind,  foiling  short ; 

sluggish,  tardy ;  last : — f .  He  that  hangs  behind ;  the 

fag  end  or  rump  of  something. 
To  Lag,  V.  ».  and  or.    To  loiter,  to  stay  behind : — 

act.  To  slacken. 
Lag'^er,  77:  9.  A  loiterer,  an  idler. 
Lag'-gard,  a.  Backward,  slow,  sluggish. 
LAGUNEal  j-gun«',  «.  An  Italian  lake. 
LAICAL. — See  under  Lay,  atff*. 
LAIN. — See  To  Lie :  Laid. — See  To  J^aj, 
LAIR=lart,  41 :  t.  The  couch  of  a  wild  beaut. 

LAlRD=larcd,  41 :  «.  A  lord  of  the  manor  in 
Scotland. 
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LAlTY.-«^Sec  under  Lay,  adj, 
Ttas  riga  =  b  uswl  after  modM  of  fMine  that  bsf  •  bo  inagularity  of  maud. 

f  mlili-uD>  t,  #•  wttimmt  165 :  vizh-un,  t,f,  vision,  165 :  ttin^  166 :  ^n,  166. 
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See  under  Lamioa. 


LAKE=slake,  «.  A  large  diffiuion  of  iolaud  water. 

La'.ky  (adj.)  U  Uttlo  iised. 
LAKEsslaki,«.  A  red  colour  between  ultramarine 

and  vermilioo,  made  of  coehineaL 
LAM  Asla'-md,  «.  The  god  of  the  Aaiatic  Tartars. 

Also,  a  amall  camel  of  South  America. 
LAMB,  Mnif  156:   «.    The  yonng  of  the  sheep 

kind ;  brptcally.  the  Savfamr. 
7b  Lamo,  v.  a.  To  yean,  or  bring  forth  as  a  ewe. 

LamA^-kin,  t.  A  little  lamb. 

t9*  Among  the  compounds  are  LamV-aU,  (a  conntrr 
feast  atlamb-shifanng;)  LamV-Uke,  (mild,  innocent;} 
jAimb'^-wuol,  (the  corruption  of  an  Irish  word  pro- 
uounoed  lam'aaool.  signifying  the  day  of  apple  firuit, 
and  used  in  English  for  a  mixture  of  ale  with  ihe 
pulp  of  roasted  apples:)  See  In  all  these,  as  in  the 
primary  word,  6  is  silent. 

LAMBATIVE,  lim'-ba-fiv,  105:    a,  and    t. 

Accompanied  by  an  action  as  of  the  tongue  in  licking; 

taken  by  licking  ^-4.  A  medicine  taken  by  licking. 
Lam'-bbnt,  a.  Playing  about,  as  the  tongue  of  a 

snake  or  chameleon  t  gliding  ;  licking. 
LAMDOIDALslftm-doi'-dal.a.  Hating  the  form 

of  the  Greek  letter  lamda,  or  A. 
LAMC^lame,  a.  Crippled,  disabled  in  the  limbs, 

but  particularly  the  legs ;  hobbling,  in  a  figurative 

senie ;  imperfect,  unsatisfoctory. 
Lame'-ly,  ad.  Like  a  cripple ;  imperfectly,  poorly. 
Lame'-nets,  «.  The  sUte  of  a  cripple ;  weakness. 
To  Lame,  v.  a.  To  make  lame,  to  cripple. 
LAMELLAR,  1 

LAMELLATED,&cJ 

To  LAMENTc=rl<3-in»nt',  v.  n,  and  a.  To  monm. 

to  waiU  to  grieve  i—cct.  To  bewail,  to  mourn  fur. 
La-men  t', «.  Lamentation  ;  [Poetical ;]  an  elegy  or 

moumfU)  ballad. 
La-ment'-fr,  36 :  t.  Ooe  who  laments. 
La-ment'-iog,  «.  Lamentation.    [Shake.] 
F^am'-en-TjI-bi^,  92:  a.   To  be  lamented;  mourn* 

lUl :  as  a  word  of  contempt  or  ridicule,  sorry,  pitifUl. 
Lam'-en-ta-bly,  ad.  Mournfully ;  pitifully. 
Lam'-en-ta''-/ion,  89:   «.    Expression   of  sorrow; 

audible  grief;  a  discourse  full  of  lamentation. 

LAMENTlNE=:=lftm'-^ntine,  «.  A  large  fish, 
being  a  species  of  walrus,  sea-cow,  or  manatee. 

LAMIA,  ISm'-^d,  «.  A  witch  or  she-demon. 

LAMINA,  l£m'4-nJ,  ['^'At]  «.  A  thin  plate  or 
scale.    The  plural  it  Lam'  t-nas,  (-nee,  103.) 

Lam"*i-na'-ted,  a.  Having  a  contexture  as  of  plates 
one  lying  over  another. 

Lam'-i-nar,  34  :  a.  Ck>nsisting  of  layers. 

Lam'-t-na-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  formed  into 
laminao. 

Lam'-bi.-l^r,  a.  Composed  of  thin  scales  or  flakes. 

Lam"-el-la'-tedy  a.  Formed  of.  or  covered  with 
thin  plates. 

Lil-MBi/.iJB,  (-1  jc,  103)  9.  pi.  Thin  scales  which 
are  found  in  various  natural  objects ;  as  those  which 
compose  certain  shells,  and  those  which  form  the 
under  pnrt  of  some  species  of  fungus.  This  is  the 
p&rent  word  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is  a  diminutive 
of  the  leading  word. 

La-mel'-li-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  lamelln. 

7b  LAMM=slSmf  v,  a*  To  beat ;  an  old  cant  word. 

LAMMASsssUm'-mas,  «.  Literally,  loaf-mas.  or 
day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  first  fhiiu  of  the  earth; 
— Uie  first  of  August 

LAMPslSmp,  «.  A  light  produced  from  oil  with  a 
wick;  that  which  contains  the  oil  and  wick;  figura- 
tively.  a  light  of  any  kind.  Safity  Lamp  U  one  used 
in  coal  mines. 

Larop'-ic,  a.  Obtained  by  using  a  lamp,  as  lampic 
aeid. 


Lamp'-tng,  a.  Shining,  sparkling.  [Spenm.] 
Lamp'-l>lack,  «.  Black  pigment  originally  db«aifi«4 
from  the  smoke  of  a  lamp. 

LAMPASS='l&m'-piss,  t.  A  Inmjp  of  flesh  U  the 
roof  uf  a  horse's  mouth,  alraut  the  siie  of  s  ant 

LAMPOON»I&m-p69n%  t.  A  personal  ntiielo 

vex  rather  than  reform ;  abuse,  censure. 
To  Lam-pooD'y  v,  a.  To  censure  abusively. 

Lam-pooo'-rr,   «.   A  scurrilous  writer  of  persooil 

■atire. 
LAMPREYsl&m'-pr^  «.  A  fish  macfalikffk 

eeL    Lamtpnmt  Lam'pr^  are  the  some,  or  of  ibe 

same  kind. 
LANAT£D:=la'-D<i-Uk],a.  Woolly. 
Lsf'JiaT'jf,  s.  A  store-place  for  wool. 
LANCE^lina^  1 1 :  c    A  long  spear. 
To  Lance,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  lance ;  to  ail  or 

open  with  a  lancet ;  to  let  blood ;  to  throv  ia  Um 

manner  of  a  lance : — See  To  Launch. 
Lan'-cet,  t.    Literally,  a  small   Unee, — a  luffiial 

knife  of  delicate  make  for  opening  a  vela  and  Bstiiir 

operations ;  a  thin  pointed  window  so  colled  at  n- 

sembling  a  lancet  in  shape. 
Lan'-cer,  «•  One  that  lancoa ;  a  soldier  that  eanki 

a  lance;  anciently,  a  lancet. 
Lance'- ly,  a.  Suitable  to  a  lance.  [Sidney.] 
Lan^'-ce-O-la'-ted,  a,  Shap«l  as  a  knee.  [Bol] 
Lance'-pe-sade",   «.   An  old   name  for  sn  oS«er 

nnder  a  corporal,  or  a  reduced  officer. 
To  Lanch,  V,  a.  To  throw  or  let  loose,  as  a  lain 

fyom  the  hand. — See  To  Launch. 
To  Lan'-cj-natb,  105:  v,a.  To  tear,  to  bcenta 
Lan'-a-na^-/ion,  89 :  #.  A  tearing ;  Iscenlioa. 

LAND=Und,  «.  A  district  or  country  distioet  fism 
other  countries;  earth  distinct  from  water,  or  u  op- 
posed to  sea;  ground ;  the  ground  which  a  nss  p» 
aesses  as  his  own.  real  estate  i  the  praple  vto 
inhabit  a  land  or  country,  natfon :  To  make  laU,  m 
approach  land  when  at  sea. 

To  Land,  v.  o.  and  n.  To  set  on  shore,  to  disn- 
bark  i—nn.  To  go  on  shore  ftom  a  ship  or  boat 

fty'  See  Lamdau  after  the  present  daas. 

Land'-ed,  a.  Disembarked;  having  an  ettst*  Is 
land ;  consisting  of  real  estate. 

T^od'-ing,  t.  A  landing-place. 

Land'-less,  a.  Destitute  of  land. 

Land'-ward^  ad.  Toward  the  land. 

To  hkHi/'DAUN,  1 56 :  V.  a.  To  dumn  so  as  to  picnst 
living  in  the  land :  it  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  tfct 
corruption  of  a  phrase,  signifying  to  kill,  in  vik^ 
land  meant  urine,  and  the  remaining  syllable  si* 
dan,  to  shut  in  or  up.  [Shaks.] 

LaniZ-qravb,  s.  In  Germany,  the  tide  of  eertiis 
princes  having  estates  called  LandgrWMiei, 

7b  LaniZ-IXX^K,  V,  a.  To  enclose  or  eneompsa  ^ 
land. 

Land'-i.ord,  «.  The  lord  of  the  manor  or  of  W: 
hence,  the  holder  of  a  tenement  to  whom  a  rrot  a 
paid ;  the  master  of  a  house  who  entertains  bit  (Heods 
or  tenants ;  hence,  the  host  or  master  of  so  ina. 

LandMa-dy,  t.  A  finnale  land-bolder;  BoebBioit 
commonly,  tlie  mistress  of  an  inn. 

LaniZ-MjIN,  t.  One  who  serves  on  Iand«  opp«^ 
to  sea*man.  Land^t'-mam  has  the  same  meaniB^  boi 
is  generally  applied  by  sailors  to  a  novice  in  the  m** 
service. 

LaniZ-mark,  t.  A  mark  to  designate  the  booD^: 
a  guide  on  land  to  ships  at  sea. 

Land^-scapb,  i,  A  portion  of  land  or  territoiy^|* 
the  eye  can  comprehend  at  a  view;  a  pjctaif  <■**•* 
in  an  extent  of  country. 

To  Land'-scape,  v.  a.  To  represent  io  laairap** 
[Obs.] 

8^  Among  the  remaining  compounds  are  Lnivf^' 
Land:  fall,  (a  faUlng  of  property  to  any  one ,  Hjr  ■ 


Tb«  MiMinM  rattre,  oad  tb«  priaciplM  to  wriildk  the  noaabws  ivfnr,  precede  the  DieCbaarr. 

Fowth :  gaUf-wi^ :  chftp'-raao  :  pd-pi' :  \im :  g<J6d ;  j'C5,  i.  e,jfw,  55 :  «» <,\9  ^  ^^i  ^^^* 
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detth ;  alM,  io  teamui's  language,  tha  flnt  land  ■een 
after  a  vonrage  0  Ltuuf-Jlood ;  Lam^'farce,  (as  oppoiod 
to  uval  iatem ;)  Lan^^Uer ;  Lamtf  jcbber,  (one  who 
menlates  on  land  a»  a  trade;)  LaM(f -toper,  (a  word 
of  eoDteaipt  for  a  landsman;)  Land^-t^,  (tha  falling 
of  a  mass  of  earth  down  the  sides  of  a  mountain ;) 
lamd^ strait,  (a  narrow  strip  of  land;)  Lattd^-Uut; 
Lta^-tam,  (a  land  fateese;)  LoMdF-waUer,  Ta  e»stom< 
boaie  officer  who  waits  far  and  watches  tha  landing  of 
nods;)  LaM^-wmd,  (wind  blowing  from  the  land ;) 
hni-worhtTt  (one  who  tills  or  prepares  ground ;)  &e. 

LANDAUslin'-dt«,  «.  A  coach  which  opens  and 
doses  at  the  top,  originally  tmoL  Landau  in  Germany. 

Lan'-dau-let'^  t.  A  chariot  opening  as  a  landau. 

LANEslao^  «.  a  narrow  way  between  hedges;  a 
oamw  street;  a  narrow  pass. 

UNGRAGE,  l&ngf'ftTi^t,  158:  «.    A  sort  of 

^aia-sbot.  otherwise  caUed  Lano'skl  shot. 
LANGTERALOO=lSng'-t«r-a-lo</',     t.     The 

aasM  of  an  old  game  at  cards,  often  abridged  to  Jjtn'- 

Urlu^  Kod  Lan^tra, 
UNGUAGE,  ling'-gwigt,  158,  145,  99  :  #. 

Hiunaa  speech)  the  speech  of  any  one  nation  ;  style, 
'  of  expressioa ;  a  nation  as  distinguished  by  its 
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LANTERN=llin'-tern,  t.  A  transparent  case  for 
a  candle;  a  lighthouse;  a  little  dome  or  a  sort  of 
turret  raised  over  the  room  of  a  building  to  let  in 
light.    Lamthom  is  a  wrong  orthography  of  this  word. 

69*  Among  the  compounds  are  Lan^tem^t/,  (the  glow- 
worm.) and  Lam*'tem^atps',  (jaws  thin  as  the  case  of 
a  lantern.)  &c 

LANUGlNOUS.^See  under  Laniferons. 

LAPsslap,  «.  Any  loose  part  ox  fiap  of  a  garment ; 
the  part  of  the  clothes  spreading  horisontally  above 
the  knees  when  a  person  is  seated;  hence,  the  same 
horizontal  pUce  in  a  sitting  position,  without  re- 
ference to  tne  clothes. 

To  Lap,  v.  a.  and  fu   To  infold,  to  involve  : — ntu. 

To  be  spread  or  turned  over  something. 
Lap'-per,  ».  One  that  laps  or  wraps  himself  up. 

LapMing,  f.  One  wrapped  up  in  pleasuivs  of  sense. 
[Hewytt] 

Lap'-pet,  14  :  f.  A  litUe  lap  or  flap  hanging  from  a 
head-dress. 

Lop-el',  12 :  »,  The  Cicing  or  fh)nt  of  a  coat  that 

laps  over. 
Lak-x>oo,  «.  A  small  dog  fondled  in  the  lap. 
Lap'-pitl,  117:  t.  A  quantity  that  fills  the  lap. 
Lap'-stonb,  t.   A  stone  which  a  shoemaker  places 

on  bb  lap  to  hammer  his  leather  on. 
Lap'-wing,  «•  A  bird  that  flaps  his  wings  a  great 

deal,  the  pewit. 
Lap'-work,  (-wurk,  141)  t.  Wo*k  in  which  ono 

part  laps  over  another. 
To  LAP=>lip,  r.  n,  and  o.  To  lake  up  liquid  food 

by  frequent  and  rapid  dips  of  the  tongue  \—acL  To 

lick  up. 

Lap'--p4fr,  t.  One  that  takes  up  with  his  tongue. 

LAPEL,  LAPPER,  LAPPET,  &c.— See  under 
Lap,  and  To  Lap. 

LAPIDARY,  l«p'4-dar-^,  105:  a.  and  i. 
Pertaining  to  stones ;  inscribed  on  stone  as  an  epi- 
taph :->«.  One  wlio  cuts  and  polishes  precious  stoovs ; 
one  skilled  in  the  nature  of  precious  stones. 

Lap'-i-dist,  ».  A  lapMary.  [Ray.] 

Lap'-t-cide,  6 :  *.  A  stonecutter. 

7b  Lap'-t-date, ».  a.  To  stone  or  kill  by  stoning. 

Lap'-t-da''-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  stoning. 

La-pid'-e-oifS,   120:    o.  Stony,  of  the  nature  of 

stone. 
Lap'-i-des^-cent,  a.  Growing  or  turning  to  stone. 
Lap'-i-dea^-cence,  *.  Stony  concretion. 
To  La-pid'-i-ly,  81,  ft:  v,a,  and  ».  To  form  into 

stone :— aen.  To  become  stone. 
La-pid'-i-fi-ca"-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  growing  into 

stone  by  process  of  natural  chemistry. 
Lap'^i-dir'-ic,  88 :  a.   Forming  or  converting  to 

stone. 

La'-pi8,  94 :  «.  a  stone :  this  word  is  the  parent  of 

the  class. 
La'-pi8-laz"-u-Iu  «.  Azure  stone. 

LAPSE,  IXpg,  189:  ».  A  glide  or  gliding,  flow. 
&11,  smooth  course ;  a  slight  declension  from  duty,  a 
little  fault;  an  omission  to  present  to  a  benefice, 
which  translates  the  right  to  another. 

To  Lapse,  v.  n .  and  a.  To  glide  slowly ;  to  flow  ; 
to  slip  in  religions  or  moral  fkith  or  conduct ;  to  slip 
by  inadvertency;  to  fidl  to  another  proprietor  through 
the  negligence  of  a  former  :—<u;f.  To  suffer  to  slip,  or 
be  vacant. 

Lapsed,  (lapst,  114,  143)  a.  Fallen  by  event;  let 
shp;  lost. 

LAPSTONE,  LAPWING,  Ac— See  under  Lap. 

LARsrlar,  33:  t.  A  household  god.  The  classical 
plural  is  La'«res,  (101,)  but  Hilton  uses  Lars. 

LARBOARD^lai'-b^rd,  «.  The  lefUhand  side 
to  a  person  on  shipboard  in  looking  towards  the  head  j 
it  is  opposed  to  starboard. 

The  tiga  =:  is  ustd  aAsr  modes  of  sptUlng  that  have  no  bregolarity  of  Mund. 

Cmtmamiti  niish-uni  t*  f.  fmstion,  165 :  vTzh-un^t,  e,  vition^  165 :  t^n,  166 :  then,  166. 
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Uagasge;  any  manner  of  expreasing  thought. 
To  Law^gtrage,  v.  a.  To  express  in  language.  [Obs.] 
Laff''gin^;ed,  114:  a.  Skilful  in  languages;  elo- 

qornti 
LjuT-gvage-maa^-tCT,  t.  A  teacher  of  languages. 
Loy-orrr,  t.  Any  thing  cut  in  the  form  of  a  tongue. 
UNGUID,  Mng'-gvrXd,   158,   145:   a.   Faint, 

Vfak,  feeble;  dull  in  spirits,  heartless. 
Unf-guyd-ly,  ad.  Weakly,  fbebly. 
Lia'-gidd-ness,  «.  Slate  of  being  languid. 
To  Lii/'-auvm,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  grow  feeble ;  to 

fiaeavsy ;  to  be  no  longer vigorotis;  to  sink  orpine 

mder  some  slow  passion ;  to  look  with  softness  or  ten- 

itntm>^eL  [Milton.  Dryden.]  Tb  make  feeble;  to 

express. 
1^'gintb,  t.  State  of  pining ;  soft  appearance. 
Lasi'-gintb-er,  s.  One  who  languishes. 
Lafl^-gnisb-ing,  a,  and  «.  Having  a  soft  appear* 

sacs, or  kx»k  as  of  fainting:—!.  Loss  of  strength. 
Lw'-gvishoment,  «.   State  of  pining ;  [Spenser ;] 

softaeu.  [Dryden.] 
Liy-oroR,  (Ung'-gwor,  38)  «.   Lassitude,  feint- 
am,  wearisomeness;  softness,  laxity;  listlessness. 
I^'gw>T«oir8»    120 :    a.    Tedious,    melancholy. 

[SpwisBr.] 
To  LaV-ours,  v.  ft.  To  languish.  [Spenser.] 
UNIARD,  lin'-jard,  146 :  «.  A  short  piece  of 

he  or  rope  used  la  fkstening  tackle  on  shipboard. 
To  LANIATE,  ISn'-Wte,  92,  146  :  r.  a.   To 

tivUs  or  eat  np.  aa  a  bntrtier;  to  tear  in  pieces. 
Luif'iaT'f,  (.yar-^^)  t.  Shambles.  [Cockeram.] 
I^-NXS,  «.  A  species  of  hawk. 
W-ner-et,  t .  A  litUe  hawk. 
UNIFEROUS,    la-nlMr-iis,    87,    120:    a, 

Bearing  wool,  as  plants:  LAVio^tmovs,  bearing  wool. 

Lao'-t-fice,  105 :  #•  Woollen  mannfocture.  [Brown.] 
L4-RD'-OM«00By  a.  Covered  witb  down  or  soft  hair. 
I^NK,  Uiogk,  158:  a.  (Compare  Languish,  &c.) 

Iaw,  not  filled  or  stifliened  out,  not  plump;  thin, 

•Wader:  MOton  has  need  it  fiir  Unffmd. 
To  Lank,  V.  ft.  To  become  lank.   [Shake.] 
I^k'-y,  105  :  a.  Lank  and  tall.  [Vulgar.] 
Lask'-ljr,  ad.  Loosely,  thinly. 
Laak'-netl,  ».  Want  of  plumpness. 
Banner,  &c. — see  under  To  Laniate. 
LANSQUENET,  linc4'-k«n-«t,  76,  145:   t. 

Ultntty,  a  laaee-soldier )  a  foot-soldier ;  it  is  also 

|ss  ssoM  of  a  game  at  cards  vulgarly  called  Lambs- 
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LARCENY,  Iai'-c4-ni^  105 :  t.   Theft  of  ano- 

th«r*a  gooda  in  his  abwnce  or  without  hit  knowledge ; 

if  the  gooda  stolen  be  under  the  Tslue  of  19d.  it  is 

f$Uy  Ureeny :  otherwise,  it  is  grand  lareeny :  the  word 

thus  deflned,  in  both  degrees,  is  timpU  larceny ;  wdttd 

larceny  always  includes  some  atrocious  eireumstance 

that  changes  the  nature  of  Uie  crime. 
LARCH»lartch,  «.    A  kind  of  pine  tree. 
LARD^Iard,  33 :  t.    Fat  of  swine ;  bacon. 
To  Lard,  v.  a.  and  it.    To  stuff  with  bacon  ;  to  put 

lard  upon,  to  iMste;  to  mix  with  something  by  way  of 

seasoning: — aeii.  To  grow  fkt. 
Lar-da'-eeous,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.    Of  the  nature  of 

lard.  [Coxe] 
Lar'-d£R,  36 :  «.   The  room  where  meat  is  salted 

or  kept;  in  some  old  authors  it  is  called  a  Lardry. 
Lar^-der-^F}  t.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  larder. 
LARGE,  large,  33:  a.    Spread  out  in  size,  big, 

bulky;  wide. extensive ;  comprehensive;  copious;  and 

bence,  liberal,  abundant :  At  large,  without  restraint; 

diffusely :  Largeh§ar1f§dnn»,  eompretiensive  and  liberal 

qualities  of  heart. 
Large'- ly,  ai/.    Widely;  copiously;  liberally. 
LarKc'-netS,  i.    Bigness  ;  amplitude  ;  liberality. 
Lab^BBI,  f.    A  gift,  a  bounty,  a  present. 
Lar-gi/'-toD.  (•gbh'-un,  89)  «.  The  act  of  giving. 

[Obs.] 
Lar^-oo,  [Italian  a<(;.]  adv»  Slowly:  i.e.  enlasrge 

or  prc4ong  the  notes :— it  indicates  a  slow  morement. 

but  not  so  slow  as  adagio.   A  large  was  formerly  a 

musical  note  equal  to  four  bietes. 

Lar-gAet'-to,  (-gM»f-tA,  161)  adv.  Rather  slowly, 

or  not  so  slowly  as  largo. 
LARKeslark,  «.    A  bird  that  rises  in  the  air  per^ 

pendieularly  while  singing.  To  Lark,  to  eateh  larks, 

and  in  vulgar  cant  language  to  sport,  to  make  sport; 

hence,  Lani,  in  vulgar  language,  is  sport. 
Lark'-er,  36 :  «.    A  catcher  of  larks, 
ft^  Among  the  compounds  are  Lark'-like;  and,  as  names 

of  plants,  Larktf.heel,  and  LarV-$pnr, 

LARMIER,  lar'-mi-er,  105,  36 :  #.  Literally,  the 
tear-dropper^— the  flat  Jutting  part  of  a  cornice;  the 
eare  or  orip  of  a  house. 

LARUM=lar'-um,  «.  Alarm ;  noise  noting  danger. 

LARVA=lar'-vi  2:  t.  ting,      \  LiteraUy,  a  fly- 

LARViErstlar'-v^e,  103  :  «.  p/.  J  ing  insect  in  a 
nuuked  state,  that  is,  a  caterpillar  state,  when  the 
parts  which  are  to  be  uafi>lded  lie  concealed  under  a 
akin. 

Lar'-t^-TSD,  a.    Masked  :  clothed  as  in  a  nuisk. 

LARYNX,  ISr'Hfogks,  158:  «.    The  windpipe. 

La-nrn'-;^e-al,  (-ring'-gu^ol,  77)  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  larynx.  I,a-ryr-jpeHin  has  the  same  meaning. 

Lar'-yn-got^-O-my,  t.  The  operation  of  cutting  the 
windpipe  to  give  respiration  when  it  is  olistrucled. 

LASCARsl&s-car',  «•  A  native  seaman  or  native 
gunner  in  the  East  Indies. 

LASCIVIOUS,  las-cTv'-l-U8, 59, 105, 146, 120 : 
a.  Lewd,  lustfiil ;  wanton,  toft,  luxurious. 

Laa-civ'-i-oai8-ly,  ad.    In  a  lascivious  manner. 

Las-civ'-t-oif»*ne8f, «.  Wantonness,  looseneiB. 

La8-gjy'-/-smt,  a.    Lascivions.  [Obs.] 

La«-cit'*i-en-cy,  8.    Laacivk>nsness.  [Obs.] 

LASH«lSch,  «•  The  thong  or  pliant  part  of  a  whip ; 
tbe  stroke  given  with  the  thong;  a  stroke  of  satire,  a 
sarcasm ;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  the  same  as  /eoiA,  or 
the  string  with  whidi  an  animal  is  held. 

To  Lasb,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  lash  or  any  thing 
pliant ;  to  beat  wiUi  a  sharp  sound  as  in  lashing;  to 
satirize ;  to  throw  up  with  a  sudden  spring ;  in  sea- 
language,  to  tie  or  bind  as  with  a  lash^— to  lace : — sew. 
To  ply  the  whip.  Our  old  writers  sometimes  use  this 
verb  as  we  now  use  To  LantMch  at  Launch  out,  in  the 
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LashMng,  #•    A  rope  to  lash  or  tie  with. 

LASK==liBk,  t.    The  state  of  lax  bowels.  [Ofaa.] 

LASS=sl&8S,  11 1  #.  A  girl,  a  young  maidea;  itii 
now  seldom  said  but  of  a  eoontry  girl,  or  of  a  giil 
whose  appearance  gives  the  nottoa  of  om. 

Lass'-lorn,  a.    Forsaken  by  hla  mlstreaa. 

LASSITUDE,  l^-i^t&de,  105 :  c  Weariaaii, 
Catiaue;  a  morliid  languof. 

LAST«l&st,  11 :  a.  and  oi^  (See  Late.)  nit 
cornea  after  all  the  reat  in  time.^^latest)  that  eonet 
after  the  reat  in  order  of  place,— hindmoat }  that  bu 
none  beyond;  next  before  the  present;  ntiaoitt-it 
Uut,  in  conclusion :  7%e  latt,  the  end  -.—adn.  TheUit 
time ;  the  time  next  befora  the  ^esent ;  in  cenclsiina 

Lastf-ly,  ad*    In  the  last  plaee. 

To  LASTal&at,  v,  n*    To  endure,  to  eoBtiaiM. 

Last'-ing,  a.    Continuing,  dniable,  perpetaaL 

Last'-in g-ly, a<f.    Durably;  perpetually. 

Last'-ing-ness,  t.    Quality  of  being  lasting. 

LAST=l$st, «.    A  mould  for  forming  shoes. 

LAST^lSst,  «.    A  load ;  a  certain  measure. 

Last'-age,  «.    Duty  paid  for  freightage ;  ballsii 

LATCH— l&tch,  t.  The  catch  of  a  door  mowd  by 
a  string  or  handle. 

To  Latcb,  V.  a.  .To  catch ;  to  fosten  with  a  lateb. 

Latch'-st,  «.  A  tort  of  buckle,  or  a  itrUi|.  It 
Ikstening  the  shoe. 

Latch'-et,  14,  151 :  «.  p/.  Small  lines  like  loepa  SMd 
hi  connecting  the  bead  and  foot  of  a  safl,  otliaviM 
called  Latchinga. 

To  LATCH=Utch,  v.  a.   To  smear.  [ShaksO 

LATE^IiU,  a.  and  ad.  (See  the  eompantiTe  aaJ 
superUtive  bekm.)  After  the  usual  tine;  exbtinf  but 
now,  or  a  little  time  ago;  that  came  or  arrived  bat  » 
littie  time  ago  i-~ad9.  After kmg delays,  ore  kngtiate. 
often  preceded  by  too,  implying  that  the  propet  tine 
is  past;  not  long  ago;  far  in  the  season, or  in  the (Ut, 
or  in  the  night,  but  specially  in  the  night:  Of  i»it' 
lately,  in  time  near  the  present. 

La'-ted,o.    Belated.  [Shake.] 

Late'-ly,  ad*    Not  long  ago,  recently 

La'-tisn,  a.    Somewhat  late. 

Late'-ness, «.  Time  far  advanced ;  state  of  beto| 
beyond  the  projpa  time. 

Late- ward,  38 :  a.  and  ad.  Somewhat  late.  [Ofasj 

La'-ter,  Lat'-t^,  a^j.  eotmp.^  Of  these  wocdi,  tk* 

La'-test,  Last,  adj.  tuper,  j  regular  fciaa.  1^^ 
and  lAUtst,  are  used  with  Mnrenot  to  the  int  *^ 
simplest  meaning  of  the  positive  word.  Lota'  ^^ 
senses  ot  Latter  and  Latt,  see  these  wcxds  ia  tMtf 
respective  alphabetic  places. 

LATENTsfa'-tSnt,  a.    Hid,  coneeaM.  aeeiet. 

La'-ten-cy,  t.    State  of  being  latent. 

hAl^'l-TAHT,  a.    Lurking,  lying  hid 
Lat'-t-tan-cy,  S,    State  of  being  latitant. 

Laf-i-tat,  (literally,  he  liea   hid,)  #,    A  writ  *» 
summon  a  person,  as  firom  a  suf^poscd  iddiag-ptACf' 
belbre  the  Court  of  King's  Beneh. 
Latf-i-taf^-tioB,  89 1  t.   State  of  lyhig  eonesskd. 
LATERAL=»l&t'-«r-ai,  a.    Of  or  belonglBf  *»  ^ 
side ;  proceeding  tmm  the  aide ;  having  a  direetlflB  w 
right  anglea  to  a  vertical  Ime:  A  legate  d  M<r»  h* 
pope*a  legate  aent  aa  from  hia  aide,  X«t«rss  ktf  a^ 
connection  with  this,  but  is  the  name  of  a  chaiea  » 
Rome. 
Lat'-^r-al-Iy,  oif.    By  the  side,  sideways;  at  v^ 

angles  to  a  vertical  line.  . 

LatCer-aPi-ly,  84, 105 :  ».  The  qualtty  of  hith« 

distinct  sides.  [Brown.] 
Lat'-er-i-fo"-li-oir8,  120 :  a.    Giowhig  on  ft*  «* 

of  a  leaf  at  the  base.  [Bot.] 
LATERITIOU8,  lW-«r-!ih^-'M,  90:*  Re- 
sembling briolu 
LATEWARD.— See  under  Late. 


senae  of  to  break  into  extravagance  or  nnruliness. 
Lash'-er,  «.    One  that  lashes  or  whips. 

The  •chmne*  entir*,  and  th«  principlca  to  wbkh  th«  niiinben  refer,  precede  the  DidioMrf. 

Fovtlt  t  gaW-wi^:  ch&p'-man ;  p5-pi':  ll« :  gSod :  j'S5,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  a,  i,  v  &c  mide,  U** 
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LATH,  IdOkpl.  lithi,  122, 166 :  «.  a  thin  slip 
of  wood.  Olid  in  rooilng  a  boose,  meriously  to  pl«cinK 
thetilea.  ^      r        o 

TV  Uth,  9,  a.  To  fill  up  with  lath. 

U/A-jr,  105 :  a.  Thin  or  long  as  a  lath. 

LATH|  ll/Ay  pi.  llthz,  «•  A  part  of  a  coonty,  eon- 
tainlDf  sometimes  three,  sometimes  toot  hondreds; 
bat  in  Ireland,  a  portion  less  than  a  hundred. 

LATHE^litbcy  171 :  s.  An  engine  by  which  any 

sobstanoe,  as  wood,  ivory,  &c.  is  cut  and  turned. 
Ts  LATHERsslith'-er,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  ibrm  a 

tea  with  water  and  soap ;  to  become  frothy :— ncf. 

To  nread  over  with  the  foam  of  soap. 
iiiU'-tT,  i.  Foam  made  with  soap  and  water;  a 

fcsa  of  Uke  kind,  as  the  sweat  of  a  horse. 

LATHY.— 'See  nnder  Lath. 

LATIBULUM  -  la-tf IZ-A-lum,  [Lat.]  s.  a 
Udinf-place.  a  cave,  a  burrow. 

LATICLAVE.— 8e«  nnder  Latitude. 

LATIN=Utf4n,  a.  and  #,  Pertaining  to  the  LaUns, 

Roasa:— «.  The  langnage  of  the  aucient  Romans; 

Ascham  uses  it  to  signify  a  Latin  exercise. 
Ut'-iD-ljf,  a<i.  So  as  to  understand  Latin.  [Obs.] 
To  Lat'-io,  V.  a.  To  turn  into  Latin.  [Obs.] 
To  Lat'-fo-ize,  v»  n,   and  a.  To  use  Latin  words 

orphiases  v-aeU  To  give  Latin  terminations  to. 
LtrsD-itm,  158 :  #•  A  IaUu  idiom. 
Ut'-m-iat,  #.  One  skilled  in  Latin. 
L^tin'-i-^,  84,  105 :  ».  Purity  of  Latin   style ; 

tU  Latin  tongue. 

LATIROSTROUS.— See  nnder  Latitude. 

LATKH.— See  nnder  Late. 

LATITANT,  LATITATION,  &c.— See  under 
LataU 

LATITUDEBlit'-^iAde,  t.  Breadth,  width ;  in 
Mist  of  aneqnal  dimensions,  the  shwter  axis ;  in 
•qui  bodies,  the  Un«  ftom  right  to  left ;  the  extent  of 
wo  earth  or  heavens  reckoned  frc«n  tiie  equator  to 
Mber  pole,  orooeed  to  longitude }  hence,  the  distance 
^^My  ^soe  from  the  equator  towards  either  pole ; 
f'Bersity,  room,  space,  extent ;  figuratively,  breadth 
*  *>t*Bt  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  words.— to 
Fudplcs  of  action,— or  to  knowledge;  laxity ;  nnde- 
Msd  fisedom ;  diifuaion. 

j*r-»-to^-d»-naI,  a.  Pertaining  to  latitnde. 

Ut-f-to'-d*-na''-ri-an,  90,  41 :  or.  and  t.  Not  r«- 
|^>iMd,not  confined  by  precise  limiu ;  free,  think- 
njor  acting  at  large:—*.  One  who  indulges  in  lati- 
^*of  opinion,  particularly  in  religious  opinions ; 
*««.  one  who  departo  from  orthodoxy. 

»^"»^'-di-na"-ri-a-ni*ni,  158:  #.  The  manner 
ortbiakiag  of  a  latitudinaiian. 

l*Ar-J^LAv»,  «.  An  ornament  worn  by  Roman 
'5**«^  mpposed  to  iiave  been  a  hroad  stripe  of  por- 

-PWMtwithsfa^. 

f  tii'"^"™o^*  «•  Broad  beaked,  as  a  bird. 
LATRANT^li'-trant,  a.  Barking. 

'•  La'^ate,  r. «.  To  bark:  hence.  Lairaftion. 

[Cockeram.] 

LATRIA-l4-trl'^,  #.  The  highest  ktod  of  worship. 
fj|**inritihed  from  DnHa:  the  former  is  sometimes 
wrtt«^  as  the  worship  of  God  \  the  Utter,  as  ado- 
iihoq  paid  to  saints. 

LATROCIN  Y,  lSf.ri-cin-l>u  105 :  t.  TWl.  lar- 


.jJS^ISjMkhouse.] 

.25^***'"**°' «.  Iron  plate  eovered  with  tin ; 
•  wxed  metal  made  of  copper  and  calamine. 

LvrJSS'**^"''  '•  W»»««  of  milled  brasa. 

*'AiTER^lJt'-trr,  a.  (See  Late.)  Happening  or 
5°J«»f  •iler  something  else,  opposed  to  former  in 
21» J^tiMWd  hut  of  two,  opposed  to  former  in 
"™CTor  place:  sometimes  it  is  used  tot  UiUr  simply 

f"Ji«««l»»tfTeof/af#.  ^' 

*^-Wr-ly,  105  :  ad.  Of  Lite,  lately. 
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Lat'-t^r-ma/A,  «.  The  after  mowing ;  aflermatlu 
LATTlCE=lit^-tr88,    105:  i.    (Compare    Lath.) 
Any  work  of  wood  or  iron  made  by  crossing  laths  or 
thin  pieces,  and  forming  open  squares  like  net-work. 
To  Lat'-tice,  v.  a.  To   form  with   cross- bars  and 
open  work ;  to  furnish  with  a  lattice. 

LAUD=slt<<fid,  «•  Praise;  honourable  mention ;  tiiat 
part  of  worship  which  consists  of  praise  ;  in  Chauc«r 
and  Spenser  we  meet  with  Loot,  equally  related  to  the 
original  Latin  word  Lmu, 

To  Laud,  V.  a.  To  praise,  to  celebrate,  to  extol. 

Laud'-er,  «•  One  who  huids. 

Laud'-a-bl«,  101  :  a.  Praiseworthy,  commendable  ; 

hence,  good,  salubrious. 
Laud'-a-bly,  ad.  In  a  manner  deeerring  praise. 
Laud'-a-ble-nesB,  t.  Praiseworthiness. 
Laud'ti-tive,  105  :  ».  A  panegyric.  [Bacon.] 
Laud'-^o-tor-ir,   129,  105:  a.  and  ».  Containing 

praise :— «.  1%at  which  contains  praise. 
hAUof-A-Kvu,  (16d'-d-Dum,  119)  «.  opium  dis- 

solved  in  spirit  or  wine,  so  called  firora  its  Uudable  or 

health-restoring  qualities  in  certain  cases. 

To  LAUGH,  Ijf,  122,  162 :  v.  n.  and  a.  (The 
okl  pret.  was  Lough.)  To  make  that  convulsive  noise 
which  sudden  merriment  excitM.  and  which  is  accom- 
panied when  vehement  with  a  shaking  of  the  sides ; 
in  poetical  language,  to  be  gay.  to  appear  gay  or 
lively :  To  Lau^  at,  to  ridicule ;  To  Laugh  to  teom, 
to  deride ;  to  treat  with  mockery  and  contempt.  (These 
examples  show  the  active  sense.)  Laugh-cmd-latf-dovon 
is  the  name  of  a  game  at  cards. 

LtOughf  i.  The  convulsion  caused  by  merriment ;  an 
iniuliculata  expression  of  sudden  mirth. 

Lauffhed,  (lift,  143)  pret.  and  part,  of  To  Laugh. 

LatfyA'-er,  «.  One  who  laughs  ;  one  who  loves  mirtti. 

Latf^A'-ing,  a.  In  a  state  of  laughter  ;  gay.  mirthful. 

Laugh'-ing-lif,  ad.  With  laughter  ;  in  a  merry  way. 

lym^A'-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  excite  laughter. 

IjOMghf'ttl,  i,  Conyulsive  expression  of  merriment 

Lj&GH^-lMa-BTOCK,  «.  Anoligect  of  ridicule,  a  butt. 

7h  LAUNCH,  lintch,  122:  v.  a,  and  n.  (Com. 
pare  To  Lance,  under  Lance.)  To  move  or  cause  to 
slide  into  the  water  {  to  scud  from  the  hand,  to  lance : 
~-%tu.  To  move  or  slide  into  the  water,  as  a  sliip;  to 
move  as  into  a  large  space,  to  expatiate  in  language ; 
to  plunge. 

Launch,  t.  The  act  of  letting  a  ship  out  of  dock,  and 
causing  her  to  slide  into  Um  water;  a  kind  of  boat, 
lower,  longer,  and  more  flat-bottomed  than  a  long  boat. 

LAUNEKelt^nd,  «.  A  Uwn.  [Obs.] 

LAUNDRESS,   LAUNDER.  — See  under  To 

Lave. 
LAUREL,  ISr'-^l,  1 19  :  «.  The  bay.tiee,  or  cherry. 

bay^  with  whidi  honorary  wreaths  were  made. 
Lotfr-ellfd,  114  :  a.  Crowned  with  laurel. 

To  La.u'-rx-atb,  (liw'-r^Att)  v.  a.  To  crown  in 
token  of  merit,  particnlarly  of  literary  merit. 

Lau'-re-ate,  a.  and  t.  Invested  with  a  laurel  wreath : 
— f.  One  crowned  with  laurel ;  specially,  the  king's 
poet,  first  so  called  in  King  Edward  the  tuurth's 
time. 

Lau'-re-a"-/M»n,  89:  t.  The  act  of  conferring  a 

degree  together  with  a  wreath  of  laurel. 
LAir-BU»-Ti"-NU$,  «.  An  evergreen  shrub. 


in  the  ensuing 


LAVA,  LAVATION,  &c.— See 

class. 
To  LAVEl^Ian,  v.  a.  aud  n.  To  wash ;  to  bathe : 
— neu.  To  bathe,  to  wash  one's  self:— See  also  after 
this  class. 

La'-ver,  36  :  «.  One  that  washes ;  [Obs  ]  A  washing 

vessel ;  a  large  basin ;  an  aquatic  plant. 
Lav'-a-tor-y,  92,  129,  18,  105  :  #.    A  wash  or 
fluid  for  washing  diseased  parts ;  a  place  for  washing. 
I  I-rfi-va'-/ion,  89  :  t.  A  washing  or  cleansing. 
Hm  »ign  s=  b  oaed  after  mods*  of  spelUng  tbat  hars  no  irrcgnlarity  of  Mrand. 

^^^«»Jw»i/»:  mtth-un,  i.  e.  mitfioM,  165 :  vTzh-uD,  i.  e.  vimn,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  ft«n,  166. 
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VitJ^yA,  97 :  «.   Th«   matter  which  washes   down 

from  a  burning  mountaio. 
Lav'-kn-DJBR,  ff.  A  laundreas.  [Chaooer.]  A  plant, 

or  a  genus  uf  plant*,  lo  called  at  having  been  nwd  in 

places  for  tavtng. 
Laun'-der#  (lin'-der,  122)  ».  ^Originally,  LaTsn. 

der,  9  and  «  in  old  English  spelling  being  the  same 

letier.)    A  laundress. 
To  haun^'iler,  v,  a.  To  wash,  to  wet.  [Shaks.] 
haun'-der-tTf  «.  One  who  launders.  [Butler.] 
Lemn'-dress,  t,  A  washerwoman :  some  of  our  old 

nuthors  use  it  as  a  verb  signifyiug  to  work   as  a 

laundress. 
Lai/o'-dry,  «•  A  washing ;  a  plaee  for  washing. 
To  LAVEslavcy  v.  a.  To  throw  up  or  out;  to  lade 

out.  [Out  of  use.] 
Lavb'-karBd,  114:  a.  Large-eared.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
To  LAVEER=ld-ve«r',t>.  a.  To  veer.  [Dryden.] 
LAVt:R0CK=iav'-«r-5ck,  ».  AUrk.  [Ix.  Walt] 

LAVlSH=lllv'-!»h,  fl.  IndiscreeUy  Uberal,  prodU 

gal,  wasteful ;  wild,  unrestrained. 
To  Lav'-ish,  v.  a.  To  waste,  to  squander. 
Lav'-bb^rr,  i.  One  who  lavishes,  a  prodigaL 
Lav'-ish-ly,  ad.  With  proAuion,  wastefully. 
Lav'-ish-mcnt,  Lav'-ish-ness,  $,  Prodigality. 

LAVOLTA«li-v6l'-li3,  [Ital.]  t.  An  old  dance 
requiring  activity :  Lavolt  is  the  same. 

LAW=ll>a,  1.  (Compare  To  Lay.)  That  which  Is 
iaid  down  by  competent  authority  as  a  rule  of  action 
for  intelligent  beings,— a  statute,  an  edict,  a  com- 
mandment, whether  express  or  tacitly  admitted ;  a 
theoretical  principle  educed  from  practice ;  a  perma- 
nent effect  inductively  ascertained  as  taking  place 
throughout  some  defined  class  of  natural  phenomena. 
Of  the  first  of  these  three  senses,  the  following  are 
special  or  consequential  applications :  the  Mosaical 
Institution,  distinuuished  fh>m  the  Gospel ,  the  books 
containing  that  mstituUon,  distinguished  fh>m  the 

Smphetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  any  body  of 
ecrees  with  reference  to  the  time,  the  place,  or  the 
Eurpose  of  their  institution ;  the  subject  or  science  of 
iws  collectivrly,— jurisprudence ;  judicial  process : — 

it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  edicts  or  commands 

from  different  sourcrs  clash,  only  one  can  be  truly  a 

law,  namely,  that  which  emanates  from  the  paramount 

authority. 
Law'-ftfl,   117:  a.  Agreeable  to   law;  constituted 

bylaw;  rightful. 
I^a*w'-f«l-ly,  ad.  Legally. 
Law'*f«l-ne88, «.  I.egality. 
Law'-ing,  #.  The  act  of  coroplyingwith  a  fbrcst  law  by 

cutting  off  the  claws  and  baUs  of  a  mastiff's  fore -feet, 

— expeditatbn. 
I^aw'-less,  a.  Unrestrained  by  law ;  illegal. 
Law'-lesS'ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 
Law'-less-nesf,  t.  The   quality  or  stoto  of  being 

unrestrained  by  law. 
Law'-yf  r,  «t  One  Tersed  in  the  laws ;  a  practliimiei 

of  law. 
Law'-y«r*Iy,  a.  Judicial.  [Milton :  prose.] 
Law'-OIV-BR,  t,  A  legislator. 
Law-giv'-ing,  a.  Legislative. 
Law'-SUIT,  t.  A  process  in  law ;  a  litigation. 
fCT-  Among  the  remaining  onnpounds  are  Law'-hreaker; 

Law''day,  (a  day  of  open  court;  a  leet  or  sheriff's 

toum;)  jMw'.maker;  Lanf-nonger,  (a  pettifogger;) 

Lau^yer4ike,  &c. 
LAWN^liun, «.  An  open  space  between  woods ; 

a  plain  in  a  park. 
Lawn'-y,  105  :  a.  Level  as  a  plain.  [Thomson.] 

LAWN=s1i^Bn;  «.  and  a,  A  sort  of  fine  linen  used 

in  the  sleeves  of  bishops  i—adj.  Made  of  lawn. 
Lawn'-y,  a.  Made  of  lawn.  [Bp.  Hall.] 


LAX,  IScks,  189:  o.  and  «.  Loose,  slsck,  not 
firmly  united;  not  rigidly  exact,  not  strict;  not 
healtnily  retentive  in  hoAy>—9.  A  looseness:  with  a 
different  etymology,  it  is  an  obsolete  name  for  a  mt  of 
salmon. 

Laj/-ly,  105  :  ad.  Loosely ;  withotit  exsdnesk 

Laje/-ne8S»  #.  Stale  of  being  lax. 

Lay-t-ty»  105  :  «.  Looseness  of  texture,  sladcBMi; 
want  of  precisbn. 

Lay*t-tiVe,  105 :  a,  and  «.  Having  the  qoalitjof 
rendering  lax : — $.  A  medicine  gently  purgative. 

Laj/-}-ttve-ne88,  «.  Quality  of  relaxing. 

La4>a'-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  loosening ;  state  of  be. 
ins  loosened. 

LAY,  pret.  of  the  v.  ft.  To  Lie.  which  see. 

To  LAY=li>^,  I V.  a,  and  it.  To  place  or  int  so 
1  LAiD=lavd,>that  the  object  shall  be  lUt  or  a- 
LAiDalaxd  J  tended,  sometimes  with  the  notkm 
of  its  not  being  easily  morable  when  placed;  toplMO 
or  put  generally;  to  beat  down,  as  eani  or  grass;  to 
keep  frdm  rising,  as  dust;  to  allay ;  to  prah&it  ftos 
walking,  aa  a  spirit ;  to  give  or  ofller  to  give  in  the  va; 
ofdeposit,  asawager;  to  exclude  from  Uw  body.ai 
an  egg ;  to  apply ;  to  apply  with  violence ;  to  pUce  is 
mental  view,  as  a  plan  ;  to  impose;  to  impatc:  To 
/oya^Kirf  orcwidtf,  toputaway:  Vo  (ay  (y,  to  pot  fton 
one ;  also,  to  reserve  for  a  future  time :  !•  lay  rfnrs; 
to  deposit }  to  resign ;  to  commit  to  repose;  to  advam 
as  a  proposition :  To  lay  for,  (an  old  pbrsse,^  to  vsit 
for  inddiously :  To  iayfyrth,  to  lay  out  as  a  dead  ^• 
son ;  also,  in  old  phrase,  to  enlarge  in  words:  To  % 
hold,  to  seize  :  To  lay  U,  to  store :  To  lay  n,  to  apyi); 
witli  violence:  To  tmy  opem,  to  expose:  To  lag  t*t,  to 
expend ;  to  display  ;  to  plain ;  also,  with  the  reci^ 
cat  prorwun,  to  pradetermine  the  employnent  of  lioe 
and  exertions ;  also,  to  dress  in  grsve^slolbea  aad 
place  in  decent  posture :  To  lay  to,  to  charge  apon;  io 
old  phrase,  to  apply  with  vigour;  likewise,  is  ua 

Shraae,  to  harass :  To  Iny  to  heart,  to  permit  to  affKt 
eeply  :  To  lay  up,  to  store  up;  also,  to  confine  to uc 
bed  or  chamber :  To  lay  the  load,  to  sail  from  it  w  »^ 
it  sinks  or  disappears: — neu.  To  produce egg<;  iBoU 
phrase,  to  contrive :  To  lay  about,  to  strike  or  tfaiov 
the  arms  in  all  directions :  To  lav  at,  ta  ti^  » 
with  a  blow:  To  %  on,  to  atrike :  To  la^  oid,\ojHS' 
pose :  To  lay  upon,  to  wager  upon ;  also,  in  dd  jbuift 
to  importune. 

Lay,  «.  A  row,  a  stratum;  a  wager;  grassy  gnw^ 
meadow,  ground  unplonghed: — Sea  Lm. 

Lay'-CT,  *.  One  that  lays,  as  a  hen ;  that  which  «i 
laid,  a  stratum,  a  row,  a  bed;  a  twig  or  shoot  laH  « 
put  under  ground  fi»  propagation. 

Lay'-land^  «.  Fallow  land,  lea  land. 

Lay-nian,  Lay-fig-ure^  «.  An  inufs  o«*  ^1 
painters  in  o<mtriving  attitudes  ^-jjee  alsohefcsArT' 

Lay-stall,  (-stiwl,  112)  ».  AplaceforUyinfwW 

is  swept  from  the  stables,  a  duoghilL 
LAYsli)^  «•  A  song  or  poem.  [Poet] 
LAY=la^  a.  Regarding  or  beh>nging  to  the  v^ 

distinct  from  the  clergy.    The  ky  clerk  of  s  cbuith  « 

the  one  who  leads  the  people  in  their  responses,  and  » 

not  in  orders. 
Lay^-many  «.  One  of  the  people  dislmct  ftoo  ** 

clergy. 
La'-1-c^l,  a.  Lay.  belonging  to  tbe  people. 
La'-»-ty,  105:  ».  The  people  as  distinct  tttm  •» 

clergy. 
LAZAIU=lR'-2ar,  #.  One  like  Laianis  in  U«  P«»' 

blc,  unsighUy  and  infecUous  from  di«!«e  and  ««*• 
La'-z<ir-iike>  La'-zor-ly,  a.  Full  of  lores. 
La'-xar-house, «.  A  hospital.  [Milton] 
La'-zar-wort,  (-wurl,  141)  *.  A  planu 
Laz'-^-bkV'-to,  [Ital.l   9.    A  laMT.booK: 

sometimes  contracted  to  iMx'-a-rtt.  . 

To  LAZE-lazc,  r.  n.  and  a.  TV)  he  idle.-H»rt. 

To  waste  in  idleness.  [Obs.] 


it  tf 


LAWYER,  &c.— See  under  Law. 

Tb«  acbcmn  ratire,  snii  the  prlttciptes  to  which  tL*  nomben  raler,  prsosde  the  DktiOBwy. 

Fowth:  gaU'.wi)^:  chXiZ-man:  p4-p4';  li«:  gd6d ;  j'65i>  i.  #«/rw,  55 :  s^jV^^*  *^*' *'*'* 
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Li'-zjf,  105 :  a.  Idle,  tluggiib,  nnwOling  to  work ; 
slow,  tedious. 

La'-xi-ly,  atL  Idly,  daggiahly,  heavily. 

La'-zi-nes8,  «•  Idleness,  sloggishoess. 

LAZULI,  lSz'-&.lI,  9,  Asoie.stone :  Laz^-wlUe  u 

a  mineral  like  it,  bat  not  so  intense  in  colour. 
LEA^lee,  103:  #.  (See  Lay   under  To   Lay.)  A 

pastore.  a  meadow ;  a  plain. 

7b  LEACH. — See  To  Letch  along  with  Letch  (t.) ; 

or  To  Leech  under  Leech  («.)• 
LEAD,  ISd,  120 :   #.  A  soft  heavy  metal  of  a  dull 

white cdonr  with  a  cast  of  blue;  a  plummet  for  lound- 

lOK  at  sea ;  in  the  plural,  a  flat  roof  covered  with  lead. 
To  Lend,  V.  a.  To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 
Lead'-y,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  lead.  [Sir  T.  Elyot.] 
Lwd'-en,  1 14 :  a.  Made  of  lead ;  heavy,  motion- 

lesi}  unwilUng;  dull,  stupid. 
e>  Among  the  compounds  are  Lead'tihhearted;  LeadfcH' 

*«W;  l^atftn-iteppimg;  iuxdLead^ en-wort,  the  name 

Of  a  plant. 

To  LEAD=rlead,  \v,a^  and  «.  To  guide  by  the 
I  LkOaslid,  135  :S hand;  hence,  to  conduct,  to 
LKD=lgd,  135  :  j  go  before  in  showing  the  way, 
(ooooduct  as  a  chief;  to  induce ;  to  entice;  to  proceed 
10.  a«  to  lead  a  pleasant  life :— sea.  To  go  before ;  to 
take  precedence  or  pre-eminence  in  any  affair:  To  lead 
^ff,  to  begin. 

Lead,  t.  Guidance  ;  precedence. 

Uad'-er,36:  «.  One  that  Iwwis ;  a  guide;  a  chief. 

Lead'-ing,  a. and*.   Principal,  chief:— #.  Guid- 

uce.  conduct. 
Lead'-mon, ».  He  who  leads  a  dance.  [B.  Jon.  ] 
Lead'-ing-gtrings,   143:  t.  pL  SUings  by  which 

diiUren  axe  supported  before  they  can  walk  witliout 

help. 

t^Among  the  compounds  are  Led'-hor$e,  (a  sumptor 
wne;)  J-ed^  captain,  (a  fovourite  that  follows  as  ii  led 
»>y»»tring;}&c 

{'I^DY,  &c. — ^See  under  Lead,  (the  metal.) 

LLAF=leaf,  103  :  aing,  U.  The  green,  and 

LEAVES,  leavi,  189,  143:  p/. /generally  decidu- 
•""Pwts of  planta  and  flowers ;  that  which  resembles 
^1^  thinness  and  extension,  as  a  part  of  a  book 
u^?**  '*®  "^^  ***  P«ge»  ;  and  from  analogy  to  this 
*w.  one  side  of  a  double  door;  the  movable  side  of  a 
»W«;  any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

J    L^,  V,  II,  To  shoot  out  or  produce  leaves. 

Leaf'-y,  105  :  a.  Full  of  leavei  :  thU  is  better  than 
Leav'y,  which  may  also  be  met  with.  So  Leaf '-t-ness, 
Ute  mi.  b  better  than  L^av'-i-ness. 

Leaf  -age,  s.  Leaves  collectively ;  store  of  leaves. 

^^td,  (leaft,  114,  143)  a.  Having  leaves:  in 
«n»position.  Leaved  (leavd)  is  most  in  use  ;  as 

^^WZcocsd.  Thick-ieaved,  &c. 

*^i  -lets,  a.  Having  no  leaves  :  this  is  better  than 

W'^ayc'-tees,  which  may  also  be  met  with, 
'-let,  $,  A  litUe  leaf. 

i^('-«ta/k,  (-8tt>»k,  139)  t.  The  petiole  or  stalk 

^e^CjUE,  leag=»legue,  189:  t.  A  confederacy  ; 

•oombinaOon  for  interest  or  friendship. 
,    ^"*^««f,  v,n.  To  unite,  to  confeJcrale. 
i^««d,114:  a.  Confederated, 
^^g^^r,   (-gucr)  #.   One    united  in  a  confede- 

jf^/'  slso,  in  a  sense  now  disused,  a  camp;  an  in- 

^^^E>  legMe,  «.  Originally,  the  stone  /aid  or 
^*«  to  mark  the  end  of  a  league ;  now,  the  distence 
^,"  ***«»ely,  three  miles.  A  French  league  is  two 
"w««  and  a  half  all  but  132  yards;  a  Dutch  or  Ger- 

<'«'AK=letk,,.  A  hole  which  lets  In  water:  Spenser 
VLe'v*  »n  adjective  for  Leakt/. 

^^^^t  V.  n.  To  let  out  in  drops,  or  to  receive  in. 
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as  a  containing  vessel,  some  fluid  substance:  It  may 

be  found  as  an  active  verb  in  some  phrases,  as  To  leak 

or  to  leak  out  air,  that  is,  to  let  out  air. 
Leak'-age,  «.    A   leaking ;  the  quantity  that  leaks 

out ;  an  allowance  in  commerce  for  loss  out  of  vessels 

holding  liquids. 
Leak'-y,  a.    Defective  in  power  to  retain  or  exclude 

fluids;  figuratively,  unretentive  of  secrete. 
LEAMsleam,  «.    A  string  to  hold  a  dog ;  hence, 

I,eam'-rr,  a  dog,  a  sort  of  hound.  [Obs.] 

To  LEAN=:leaD,v.  n.  and  a.  To  incline,  or  deviate 
tnm  an  upright  position;  to  tend  towards;  to  rest 
against;  to  be  in  a  bending  posture;  to  waver,  to 
totter :~ac^  To  cause  to  lean.  With  a  different  ety- 
mology, it  has  the  obsolete  or  provincial  signification 
<^  to  eonceai. 

LEANslion,  a.  and  «.  Wanting  flesh,  meagre, 
not  fkt :  not  unctuous ;  thin ;  hungry ;  low,  poor,  in 
opposition  to yreo^  or  ncA;  jejune,  not  embellishcii; 
shallow,  dull : — «.  That  part  of  flesh  which  oousists  of 
the  muscle  without  the  rat 

Lean'-iy,  ad.  Meagrely.  [Sherwood.]  Spenser  uses 
L€an*-y,  which  Todd  interprete  alert,  active,  deriving 
it  from  a  different  word. 

Leao'-ness,  t.  Want  of  flesh;  meagreness;  want 
mr  poverty  of  matter;  want  of  spiritual  comfort. 

7b  LEAPsxleap,  v.  n.  and  a.  (See  the  pret,  and 
part,  below.)  To  move  upward  or  progressively  by  a 
spring  without  change  of  the  feet. — to  jump;  to  bound, 
to  spring;  to  start:— ocf.  To  pass  over  or  into  by 
leaping;  to  compress,  as  the  male  of  certain  beasts. 

Leap,  s.  Jump ;  act  of  leaping ;  space  passed,  or 
proposed  to  be  passed,  by  leaping;  assault  by  leaping; 
embrace  by  leaping ;  flguratively,  a  sudden  transition. 

Leap'-tfr,  t.    One  that  leaps ;  a  dancer. 

Leap'-ing-ly,  ad.    By  leaps. 

Lbap  Wroq,  «.    A  play  of  leaping  like  fh>gs. 

Lbap'-YBAR,  ff.  Every  fourth  year,  which  Iws  one 
day  more  than  other  years,  and  which  does  not  make 
every  date  in  each  respective  month  ttom  March  to 
March  fell  on  the  day  of  tlie  week  following  that  on 
which  it  fell  in  the  previous  year,  as  is  the  case  with 
common  years,  but  leapt  over  a  day  to  make  it  f.ill  on 
the  next  day  of  the  week,  that  b,  two  days  after  that  of 
the  previous  year. 

I  hBAFRu,  Leaped,  (l^pt,  135,  120,  114,  143) 
The  nrclerit  tense  and  the  past  participle  of  To  Leap: 
the  old  pret.  Lope  is  quite  obs. 

To  LEARN,  lern,  131,  120:  v.  a,  and  w.  To 
gain  knowledge  of,  or  skill  in ;  our  old  writers,  and 
the  vulgar  to  this  day.  also  use  it  in  the  sense  of  to 
teach,  which  sense  in  good  society  is  obsolete :— nes. 
To  gain  or  receive  knowledge,  followed  by  of. 

Learned,  114:  part.  Obtained  as  knowledge  or 
information :  it  is  commonly  though  irregularly  pro- 
nounced not  lernd,  but  lemt. 

Learn'-ed,  114:  a.  Versed  in  literature  and  science ; 
skilful,  followed  by  ia  ;  in  old  authors,  wise. 

Leam'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  erudition. 

Learn'-ed-ness,  «.    SUte  of  being  learned. 

Learn'-er,  a.    One  who  is  yet  in  his  rudiments. 

Learn'-iog,  s.  Knowledge,  erudition  ;  skill  in  lun- 
guages  or  the  sciences,  but  particularly  such  as  form 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  scholastic  educatiou;  less 
frequently,  skill  in  something  not  pertaining  particu- 
larly to  the  schools. 

To  LEASE=leace,  189 :  v,  a.  Literally,  to  let  or 
allow  to  hafe  for  a  time ;  properly,  to  let  by  a  written 
contract. 

Lease,  s,  A  letting  of  lands,  tenemento,  or  heredita- 
ments for  a  fixed  term,  sometimes  at  will,  for  a  rent  or 
compensation;  the  instrument  by  which  the  contract 
is  made  valid ;  poetically,  any  tenure. 

Leas'-a-bie,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  leased. 

Lease'-hold,  (-h&Ud,  116)  «.  and  a.   A  tenure  by 

lease  '.—adj.  Held  by  lease. 
Lease'-hold-ery  «.    A  tenant  under  a  lease. 


The  sign  =  k  used  sAcr  modM  ofspellUig  that  bare  no  iiregolaritj  ^f  sound. 

^^"wwiofi/i;  tniftb-uQ,  I.  e.  miuion,  165 :  vTih-un,  i.  e,  vision,  \6b ;  <^Tn,  166 :  ^en,  16q, 
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Llft'-SOR)  177 :  «.  One  who  grante  a  kaae :  u  eor- 
relative  to  the  foUowiog  word,  it  ia  accented  on  the  Uit 

Lea-see',  177  :  t.    One  to  whom  a  lease  is  granted. 

To  LEASE,  leaz=:leze,  v.  a.  To  gather  what  the 
harv-f  st-men  leave, — to  glean.  [Dryden.] 

Leai'-rr,  «.    A  gleaner : — See  aim  under  Leasing. 

LEASH=leo«h,  «.  A  lecher  thong  by  which  a 
falcooer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  huntsman  Ids  doff ;  a 
band  for  tyin^  any  thing ;  the  things  collectively  wnkh 
are  held  or  joined  by  a  leash  real  or  imaginary,  but 
properly  meaning  three  things,  as  three  greyhounds, 
three  foxes,  three  hares,  &o. 

To  Leash,  v.  a.    To  hold  by  a  string ;  to  bind. 
LEASlNG^le'-zTDg,  t.    Lies,  fiOsehood.  [Obs.] 
Lea'-«ffr,  t.  A  liar.  [Obs.]  See  also  under  To  Lease. 

LEAS0W=rlea'-B6w,  t.    A  pasture.  [Obs.] 
LEAST=lecLSt,  a.  aud  ad,    A  word  used  as  the 
superlative  of  little ;  little  beyond  others }  smallest : — 
adv.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree :  At  Uast,  At  the 
leatt,  to  say  no  more,  not  to  speak  or  affirm  more 
strongly :  At  /ffoifvtfe,  which  was  identical  in  meaning, 
is  obsolete. 
LEASY,  le'-z^  a.    Flimsy,  thin.  [Obs.] 
LEAT=leat|  t,    A  water  trench  to  a  milL  [Obs.] 

LEATHER,  Icfth'-er,  120:  «.  The  skin  of  an 
animal  prepared  for  use;  skin,  ludicrously ;  it  is  some- 
times used  adjectivrly  for  leathern:  As  a  verb,  in  low 
lansuagc,  it  signifies  to  beat  as  with  a  thong  of  leather ; 
and  also  to  dash  or  hurry  along  as  by  sparing  no 
leather,  though  Todd  derives  this  last  sense  from  a 
Saxon  verb  of  a  different  meaning. 

L«ath'-er-y,  105:  0.    Resembling  leather. 

Leath'-ern,  a.  Hade  or  consisting  of  leather. 

0:7*  Among  the  compounds  are  Leath'er-coat,  (a  name 

f'lvcn  to  a  tough*skinned  apple  \)  Leath^er-dretfier; 
eat h"er  jack' et,  (a  Jacket  of^leather,  and  also  a  name 
given  to  a  flsh  of  the  Pacific;)  Le€Uh'*er-mouthe<t, 
(applied  by  Is.  Walton  to  flsh  that  have  their  teeth 
in  their  throat,  as  the  chub ;)  Leath^'er-tefler ;  Leath^er- 
wingeif,  (an  epithet  of  a  bat,)  &o. 

LEAVE:sleav,  189:  s=leve,«.  Permission,  licence, 
allowance;  permission  to  depart,  and  hence,  fkreweU, 
adieu. 

To  LEAVE=le?e,  1  v.  a,  and  n.  To  quit,  to  for- 
1  LEFT=lSrt^  >sake;  to  go  away  firom;  to 
LfiFT^left,  j  establish  and  decease  Arom; 
to  suffer  to  remain,  not  to  carry  away ;  to  give  up :  To 
leave  off,  to  delist  fh>m,  to  forbear;  less  commonly,  to 
forsake:  To  leave  out,  to  omit :  To  6e  left  to  one's  self, 
to  be  deserted ;  to  be  permitted  to  follow  one*s  inclina- 
tions:— neu.  To  cease,  to  desist,  frequently  followed 

Leaver,  36 :  «.   One  who  deserts.  [Shnks.] 

Leav'-ing,  t.   Something  left,  mostly  used  in  ihe 

plural. 
To  LE  AV  E^leve,  v.  a.  To  raise,  to  levy.  [Spenser.] 
L£^v'-EN,  (idv'-^D,  120^  «.  That  which  is  used  to 
raise  a  substance  and  make  it  light,  as  a  piece  of  sour 
dough  in  a  mass  of  bread ;  ferment  mixed  with  any 
body }  any  thing  which  mixes  with,  and  changes  a 
mass,  and  in  figtuative  language,  generally  under> 
stood  as  also  depraving  it 

To  Lrnv'-CD,  V,  a.  To  raise  or  fSannent  by  a  leaven  ; 

to  imbue,  to  taint 
L^av'-en-ing,  s.    Something  used  to  leaven. 
heav'-en-ous,  120  :  a.    Containing  leaven  ;  tainted. 

[Milton:  prose.] 

LEAVER.-— See  under  To  Leave,  (to  quit) 
LEAVES,  LEAVED,  &&— See  under  Leaf. 
7b  LECH=ldtch,  v.  a.  To  latch  or  smesr ;  to  lick, 
as  something  tasteful.  [Obs.] 

LECHER=l^tch'-er,«.  (Allied,  as  is  supposed, 
to  ihe  foregoing.)  A  man  given  to  lewdness  and 
debauchery. 

To  Lech'-er^  v.  n.    To  act  the  part  of  a  lecher. 


Lech'-er-oifi^  120:0.  Lswd,liiBtAil:|ravoUi|lHi 
Lech'-er-oK8-]jf,  ad.    Lewdly,  Instftilly. 
Lech'-er-oim-oess,  t.   Quality  of  lewdness ;  lediny. 
Lech'-er-y,  «.    Practiee  of  lewdness,  lost 
LECTION,  USck'-shuD,  89 :  «.    Soaettdac  itsd. 

as  a  portion  of  scripture  in  divine  servioe :  a  mods  of 

reading  a  passage  in  an  aathor,  in  which  soae  Tuii. 

tion  in  the  words,  the  arrangement*  or  pmrtsstsa.  a 

proposed. 
Lec'-/iioD-ar-y,  129,  103:  t.    A  book  eoatsiniB; 

parts  of  scripture  which  were  read  in  chnrdies, 

L^-TURE,  (-tdrc,  col/oq,  -ch'oor,  147)  i.  LiJ^ 
rally,  the  act  or  practice  of  reading ;  a  diseoarss  giws 
by  reading  i  a  aiscourse  in  any  way  proaoancsd;  i 
magisterial  reprimand ;  a  pedantic  discourse. 

To  Lec'-Zure,  v,  a.  and  it.  To  instruct  formsUy:  to 
instruct  insolently  and  dogmatically  >-iMs.  Ts  rew!, 
or  to  instruct  in  public 

Lec'-/«-rer,  *.  One  who  lectures ;  an  instmdor ;  i 
preacher  in  a  church  hired  by  the  parish  to  sssist  tk 
rector  or  vicar. 

Lec'-fttre-ship, /.    The  office  of  a  lecturer. 
Lb(/-turn,  i,    A  reading  desk.  [Chance.] 
LED,  LED-CAPTAIN,  &c— See  To  Lesd. 
LEDDEN:=lSd'-d^D,  «.   Language ;  trBenassiai 

of  words.  [Chaucer.  Spenser.  Fairfiui.] 
LE£)GE=rlgd^e,  s.    (Compare  To  Legge.)  Hat 

which  is  laid  along.— a  row,  a  layer,  a  strstn  j  « 

ridge ;  a  prominent  part 

LEDGER=ldd'-ger,  «.  and  a.  A  book  intovUefc 
merchants  collect  a  summary  of  the  aeeoonts  of  Ike 
journal ;  some  etymologists  ally  this  word  with  fin 
foregoing  as  taking  its  name  fh>m  being  laii  Vke  s 
fixture  in  the  counting-house  :~-a4j[.  An  epithet  lir  ths 
lines  added  to  the  stave  <^  Ave  Imes  an  mtuic:  tim 
word  may  also  be  allied  to  the  precediog.  but  it  BMNt 
likely  signifies  light  or  slight  :~Compare  Legeritj. 

LEEsIee,*.    Sediment: — See  Lees. 

LEEI=:le<,  «.  and  a.  Primarily,  a  calm  «r  Altered 
place;  hence,  that  side  which  is  under  the  sbelta  of 
the  ship,  or  not  opposite  the  quarter  whence  Uw  visd 
bk>ws ;  and  henoe.  with  reference  to  the  ke  ride  of  tbe 
ship,  the  shore  which  is  opposite  the  quarts  vbesM 
the  wind  blows :— o^'.  Lying  under  m  to  the  kt  of  lbs 
ship. 

Lee^ward,  (let'-word,  148,  38 :  colioq.  lew'^rd 
M'^-aTd,  110, 109,  134}  a.  and  ad.  Usdn 
tlie  wind;  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  fton  whidi  tbs 
wind  blows. 

0^  Among  the  o(nnpounds  are  Le^-heard,  (s  taa* 
affixed  to  the  side  of  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  to  prevratil 
f^m  falling  to  leeward  when  close  haoled;)!^^!!^ 
(state  of  being  at  a  greater  distance  tlum  sooie  oUter 
vessel  from  the  point  wheoce  the  wind  blovs;!  X^* 
lurdi^  (a  sudden  rolling  (tf  a  shin  to  leeward;)  U^' 
shore,  (tlie  shore  to  the  lee  of  a  ship;)  Letf-sUtt  (t^ 
side  opposed  to  the  weather  side;)  Ls^Sie,  {^ 
running  in  the  some  direction  that  the  irind  bkv** 
and  distinguished  horn  a  tide-vmder-tke-lee,  vliidi  is* 
stream  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  wiD<l;)X«^ 
teay,  (the  lateral  movement  of  a  ship  to  the  leenid  d 
her  course.)  &c. 

LEECH =leetch,  «.  A  profbssor  of  the  sit  «f 
healing.— a  physician;  [Obs.  or  Poet;]  »  ""^^ 
aquatic  worm  that  sucks  the  blood,  and  is  applied  w 
this  purpose  to  cnre  diseased  paru.  It  is  an  rf^ 
applied  on  shipboard  to  tlie  border  or  edge  of  a  m*'! 
in  which  sense  Leeeh'-lUe,  at  Leedif-n/pe,  is  s  mpe 
attached  to  the  edge  of  a  «dl. 

To  Leech,  v.  a.    To  treat  with  medicament  to  )i^ 

Leech'-craft,  «.    The  art  of  healing. 

LEEK^leck,  «.  A  plant  with  a  bulbous  toot ;  it  i* 
the  emblem  of  Wales,  as  the  Rose  is  of  Englsnd.  tlw 
Thistle  ofJ:^tland.  and  the  Shamrock  of  IreUod. 

LEER^lere,  t.  Originally  the  cheek;  Ibeoee. 
plexion,  face;   and 


, . hence  the  modem  wnses,  s 

boured  cast  of  countenance,  an  obliqoe  view  (V  ^^ 
I      long  look. 

Tb*  •cb«n««  eatire,  snd  the  vrineiplM  to  wtiich  tb«  aumben  rslbr,  pncede  tb«  DkOimmrj, 

Foweit !  gaU'-wi^J:  ch«p'-man :  pa-pft* :  Ums  i  gciod  :  j'S5,  i.  e,J€W,  55 :  •,  e,  v  &c.  mtdtt  17»» 
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Th  hecTf  Vt  n»  and  a.    To  look  obliqaoly  t  to  look 

mxtblj>-aet.  [Dryden.]  To  begaile  with  iMring. 
Lieer'-iDg-ljf,  ad*    With  a  leer ;  tneeringly. 
LEERalen,  a.    Empty ;  IHyoIow.  (bolish.  [Obs.] 
LEES,  lies,  151 :  «.  p/.    Pregt.    The  ii/iff.  U  an- 


7o  LCESE,  lest,  151,  189:  v.  a.  To  hurt,  to 
dcetraj.  [Obe.]  This  is  ao  relation  of  the  obs.  noun 
I.stf ttng,  nor  of  the  old  word  for  To  Iah9  :-*See  To 


L«e^-«tfoD,  (-zbilD,  147)  u  A  hmting*  an  injury. 
(Modem  coinage.] 

LEETsalete,  t.  An  ancient  court  having  the  same 
joziadietkm  within  some  particular  precinct  which 
tlw  shcrilT's  tonm  has  in  the  county,  the  business  of 
both  of  which  has  now  for  the  most  part  derolved  on 
tlM  quarter  sessions }  generally,  the  period  or  day  of 
holding  l^^al  inquiries,  a  law-day. 

Leetf-ale,  «.  A  feast  at  the  time  of  a  lect. 

LEEWARD,  &C.— See  under  Lee. 

LEFT. — See  To  Leave. 

LEFTssieft,  a,  and  «.  Primarily,  weak  or  weaker 
aa  eontraatad  with  strong,  right;  hence,  substantiTely, 
the  vealcer  arm  or  hand  j  the  side  of  the  weaker  arm  ; 
sinijtrous. 

Lefl-band'-ed,  a.  Using  the  led  hand  rather  than 
the  right;  unlucky;  unseasonable. 

Left-hand'-cd-Den,  8,  Quality  of  being  left-handed. 

Left->hand'-t-nes8, «.  Awkward  manner. 

LEG^-l^g,  «.  The  limb  by  which  we  walk,  par- 
ticnlarly  that  part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot; 
that  by  which  any  thing  is  raised  from  and  supported 
QQ  the  ground :  To  mute  a  leg,  to  bow,  because,  in 
bowing,  the  leg  is  often  drawn  backwards;  hence,  a 
leg  in  old  authors  sometimes  means  a  bow :  To  stand 
om  tm^t  owk  lege  it  to  support  one's  self  in  the  less 
literal  sense. 

Legged,  1 14 :  a.  Having  legs ;  as  two-legged,  bandy- 
logK^d. 

Leg'-yiug,  (-gtt-tng,  11)  «.  Covering  tor  the  legs. 

LEGACY,  X^-h^is^  105  :  #.  (Compare  Legate, 

See.)    A  bequest,  a  particular  thing,  or  a  sum  of 

OKKMy  given  oy  last  will  and  testament. 
Leg^'-o-^y-hun'^ter,  «•  One  wlio  flatters  people  in 

order  to  get  legaeies. 
Leg'-O-tar-if,  105:  t*  One  to  whom  a  legacy  is  left. 
Leg'-a-tee' ,  177  :  «.   The  same  as  the  preceding. 

but  apecially  opposed  to  Legator. 

Leg'-^i-tor'',  177:  «.  One  who  leaves  a  legacy,  a 

testator  who  bequeathes  something. 
LEGAL. — See  under  Legkt. 

LEGATE«Wg'4ti,  94,  99:  *.  (Legacy.  &c.  are 
related  to  this  class.)  A  deputy,  an  ambassador, 
particularly  the  pope's  ambassador. 

Leg^'ate-ship,  «•  Office  of  a  legate. 

Leg'-o-tioe*  6 :  a.  Made  by  a  legate ;  belonging  to  a 

legale  of  the  Roman  see. 
Le-ga'-ZtoD,  89  :  «.  Deputation ;  embassy. 

7b  LEGE,  l£d«,  V.  a.  To  lighten  or  ease.  [Oba] 
It  is  used  by  Chaucer,  who  also  uses  it  for  To  Allege. 

LEGEND=»lSd'-g^Dd,  94:  «.  Literally,  some- 
thing  to  be  read ;  a  chronicle  of  the  life  of  a  saint  or 
of  eiun^  read  in  Catholic  churches ;  ony  memorial  or 
relation,  particularly  if  of  an  incredibie  or  romantic 
kind;  an  inscription,  as  on  a  medal  or  coin. 

7b  Le^-end,  v.  a.  To  detail  as  a  legend.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

L^-en-dar-y,  129,   105 :  a,  and  #.    Fabulous, 

romantic : — s.  A  book  of  legends ;  a  relater  of  legends. 

LEGER. — See  under  To  Legge. 

LEGERITY,  ll-gdr'-4-t^   105:  ».    Lightness, 

nimbleness.  [Sbaks.] 
Lc^-er-de-main",  «.  Sleight  of  hand,  juggling. 
To  LEGGE,  l^dge,  143:  v.  a.  To  lay.  [Chaucer.] 


Lb(/-SR,  (Kd'-ger)  t.  He  or  that  which  is  laid 
down,  so  as  to  rest  or  remain  in  a  place ;  a  togor  am- 
bassador is  a  resident  ambassador,  by  our  old  authors 
called  a  Leger,  Leiger,  or  Lieger.  Ledger  (an  ac- 
count book)  is  by  some  referred  to  the  same  <nrigin. 

LEGGED,  LEGGING.— See  under  Leg. 

LEGIBLE,  lSd'-g4-bl,  105, 101  :  a.  (Compare 
Legend.)  That  mav  be  read ;  clear  in  its  characters ; 
apparent,  discoverable. 

Le^-i-bly,  ad.  In  a  legible  manner. 

Le^'-i-ble-ne88,«.  The  quality  of  being  legible. 

LM^-i-bil''-i-ty,  84,  105 :  t.  Legiblencss. 

LEGION,  le'-jMn,  90 :  t,  A  body  of  soldiers 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  generally  about  five 
thousand ;  a  military  force ;  any  great  number. 

Le'-gton-or-y,  129,  105:  o.  Relating  to  a  legion; 
containing  a  legion;  containing  a  great  indefinite 
number.    Milton  uses  it  substantively  for  Legion. 

Tb  LEGISLATE,  Ac— See  in  the  next  class. 

LEGlSTsxIe'-gite,  t.    One  skilled  In   the  laws. 

[Marston.  1599.] 
Le-gal,  12:  a.    Aceordhigto  law,  lawful:  Milton 

uses  it  to  signify,  according  to  the  old  dispensation. 
Le'-gal-ly,  ad.  Lawfully ;  according  to  law. 
7b  Le-gal-ize,  v.  a.  Tb  make  hiwHil,  to  sanction. 
Le-gal'-t-ty,  84  :  t,  Lawftdness. 
Lr-oit'-I-MATB,  a,  Lawtbl ;  in  a  special  sense,  law- 

fblly  begotten,  bom  in  wedlock ;  hence,  genuine,  not 

spurious. 
7b  Le-git'-i-mate,  v.  a.  To  make  lawfhl ;  to  place 

In  the  situation  and  rights  of  one  born  legitimately. 
Le-git'-i-mate-ly,  acU  Lawfully  ;  genuinely. 
Le-git^-i-mate-ness,  t.  Legality, 

Le-git'-i-ma-cy,  «.  Lawfulness  of  birth ;  genuine- 
ness. 

Le-git'-i-ina"-/ion,  89 :  t.  Lawful  birth ;  the  act  of 
investing  with  the  privileges  of  lawful  birth. 

To  Lbo'-i8-late,  (ldd'-gl8-lAt«,  92)  t>.  n.  To 
make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. — See  the  note  below. 

Ley"-i8-la'-tive,  105:  a.  Giving  law,  lawgiving. 

Ley'-i8-la"-/ion,  89 :  ».  The  act  of  giving  laws. 

Ley"-i8-la'-tor,  38 :  «.  A  lawgiver. 

Ley^'-is-la'-tress,  S*  A  female  legislator ;  also  calkd 
a  Leifiil^tris, 

Le/'-ia-la'-Zi/re,  (-t&rc,  147)  ».  The  power  in  a 
state  that  roskes  the  lawa 

0^  These  words,  vis.  To  Legitlate  and  the  following, 
are  marked  for  utterance  according  to  the  custom  aud 
idiom  of  the  Linguage.  without  regard  to  any  afTcctcMl 
deviation  sometimes  heard.  Our  Ltf-gistators,  as  some 
of  them  euounce  themselves,  in  any  chaoi^es  they 
propose,  whether  by  the  fbrce  of  law  or  the  influence 
of  example,  should  surely  take  their  stand  on  Bngiish 
ground. — See  the  remark  at  Sematology. 

LEGUMEN=sU-gu'-mSn,  #.  Pulse,  os  beans  and 
peas;  which  are  two  of  the  sorts  OtlegumenM,  [Boyle.] 

Le-gu'-mt-noMS,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consist- 
ing of  pulse. 

Le^-ume,  81,  94:  t.  Legumcn.  [Arbuthnot] 
LEIGER.— See  Leger  under  To  Legge. 
LEISURE,  le'-zh'oor,  103,  147:  t.  Freedom 
from  business  or  hurry ;  convenience  of  time :  Shak- 
speare  in  one  place  uses  it  for  want  of  leisure.  It  is 
sometimes  us»d  adjectively ;  as  leisure  time,  a  leisure 
hour. 

Lei'-fure-ly,  105:  a,  wad  ad.  Not  hasty,  delibe- 
rate r-Hufo.  Slowly  deliberately. 

Lei'-*M-ra-ble,  (le'-zh'oo-r4-bl)  a.  Done  at  lei- 
sure;  not  hurried;  enjoying  leisure. 

I^t'-SM-ra-bly,  105 :  ad.  With  leUure,  without  hurry. 

LEMAN=18m'-an,  *,  Literally,  a  love-man,  mau 
being  understood  as  either  man  or  woman  :  Chancer 
spells  it  Lemman:  a  sweetheart;  a  gaUant;  a  mis- 
tress. [Ol».] 


TtM  sign  =  U  UMd  after  mode*  of  tiwUlog  that  bav«  no  urregularitf  of  aouad. 

OmsonantMt  mish-un,  t.  e.  miuiou,  165 :  vtzh-un,  i.  e,  vitiorit  165  :  ATo,  166 :  ^^n.  166* 
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LEMEssleroe,  «.  A  ny.  To  Leme,  to  bUie.  [Obt.] 
LEMMA=l^m'-m<3,  «.   That  wUeh  b  taken  as 

demontitnited.  and  auamed  at  the  groand  of  a  tabfe- 

qu«nt  demoastration. 

LEMMlNG=l<in'-mTng,  s,  A  aort  of  rat 
LEMNIAN,  Mm'-oe-an,  90:  a.  Pertainiag  to 
Lemnos  in  the  Egean  S«a. 

LEMNISCATE»l«m-nV-citt,  s.  A  curre  in 
the  shape  of  8.  named  as  if  formed  by  a  ribamd, 

LEMON=lein'-oD,  18:  i.  A  foreign  fruit  that 
Airnishet  a  cooUag  acid  jaioe }  the  lemon-tree. 

Lein'-on*ade")  «•  Liquor  made  of  sweetened  lemon- 
juice. 

LEMURES,  l^m'-&-rlts,  101 :  «.  pf.    Hobgob. 

lins,  evil-spirits.  [Lat] 
"to  LENDssl^od  1  V.  a.    To  afford  or  supply  on 

I   LiifTslent       /  condition  of  return  or  rcpay- 
LRifT=l£at       J  ment ;  sometimes  on  the  Airtber 

condition  of  interest  tiU  tlie  return  is  made;  to  afford 

or  grant  in  generaL 
Lend'-er,  36  :  «.  He  that  lends. 
Lend'-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  lent. 
Lend'-iog,  «.  The  act  of  making  a  loan. 
CT-  See  the  other  relations  under  Loan. 

LENDS=lfodz,«.pA  Loins.  [Chaucer.] 

LENGTH rsl^neft,  «.  The  extent  of    any  thing 

material  fhnn  end  to  end ;  the  longest  line  parallel  to 

the   sides;   extent    whether  of  space  or  duration; 

reach  ;  nncontracted  statu :  At  length,  at  last,  in  ooq> 

elusion.   Some  old  authors  use  To  Ungth  in  the  sense 

of  To  lengthen. 
Leng/A'-y,    105  :    a.    Rather   long,  protracted   in 

matler'or  words  till  rather  tedious.  [Gen.  Washington.] 
Leng/A'-ful,  117  :  a.   Of  great  measure  in  length. 

[Pope.] 
Leng/A'-wite,  (-wizt,  151)  Ai.  According  to  the 

Ic^th. 
To  Leng'-tten,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.   To  extend  in 

length  ;  to  protract ;  to  continue  :— nM.  To  increase 

in  length. 

Leng'-Cllim-ingt  9.  Continuation ;  protraction. 

LENIENT,  Ic'-n^gnt,  90 :  a.  and  «.   Softening. 

assuasive ;  laxative  :— f.    That   which   soHens,   an 

emollient. 
Le'-ni-ent-ly,  ad.  Softly,  gently. 
To  Len'-i-fy,  92,  105,  6  :  ».  a.  To  assuage. 
Len'-i-ment,  «.  An  assuaging.  [Unusual.] 
JLen'-t-ttve,  105  :  a.  and  t.  Having  the  quality  of 

softening  or  mitigating :—«.  A  medicine  or  application 

to  relieve  pain. 
Len^t-ty,  105  :  «.  Mildness  in  temper,  mercy. 
LENS. — See  under  Lentiform.'. 
LENT.— See  To  Lend. 

LENTsslent,  «.  The  quadragesimal  fkst  from  Ash 
Wednesday  to  Easter  Sunday. 

Len'-ten,  a.  Such  as  is  used  in  Lent,  sparing. 

LENT«lgnt,  a.  Slow.   [B.  Jon.] 

Len'-t<-tude,  8»  Slowness.  [Unusual.j 

Lbn'-TOR,  1.  Slowness ;  sluggish  coldness ;  the  co- 
agulated part  of  the  blood  which  obstructs  the  vessels 
in  malignant  fevers. 

Len'-toMS,  120:  a.  Viscous,  tenacfoua. 

Len-tis'-cus,  «.  The  tree  which  produces  the  gum 
called  mastich :  it  b  often  shortened  into  Len'-tisk. 

LENTIFORM,  16n'-ti-forin,  38:  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  lentil  or  of  a  lens. 

Len-tic'-u-lar,  34  :  a.  Doubly  convex. 

LrN5,  151  :  «.  (The  plural  is  regular.  Leni'.cx.) 
A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both  sides  like  the  seeds 
of  a  lentil,  used  chiefly  for  optical  purposes:  henoe, 
any  glass  used  as  a  sight>glass.  whether  convex  or 
concave. 


Lsn'-til,  t.    A  sort  of  pulse  with  orUnUr  seedi 

which  are  for  the  most  part  convex. 
^  Lbn-ti'-OO,  5 :  t.  a  scurfy  eruption. 

Len-tiy-t-Do«8,  (-tid'-gl-Dus)  a,  Pitekly. 
LENTISK,  LENTTTUDE,  LENTOR,  LEN- 

TOUS.— See  under  Lent,  a. 
LENTNER«lSot'-ner,  i,  A  sort  of  hawk. 
L'ENVOY.— See  Bnvoy. 
LEOsle'-^,  f.  The  lion.  [Astxon.] 
Le'-o-nine,  6:  a.  Belonging  to  a  lion;  reseaUiBg 
•    a  lion ;  an  epithet  of  that  sort  of  verses  of  vhiefa  tlw 

end  rhymes  with  the  middtet  so  named  fhun  Leo,  tbe 

inventor. 
LEODsle'-od,  f.  People;  a  nation.  [Obs.J 
LEOF=sIe'-6flf, «.  Love.  [OU.] 
LEOPARD,   l^f/wird,  120,  34:   f.  A  spotted 

beast  of  prey.    Tlie  word  is  a  oompoundof  Lt»vA 

Pfrd. 
LEPER=^l^p'-CT,  36 :  «.  One  whose  body.tfamsk 

disease,  is  covered  with  loathsome  white  scales. 
Lep'-er-otrs,  120 :  a.  Causing  leprosy;  kprras. 

Le|/-ro-^,  (-C^,  152)  t.  The  disesse  of  a  leptf. 
Lep'^roirs,  a.  Infected  with  leprosity. 
Le-pros'-t-ty,  84 :  «.  Squamousness.  [Boeon.] 
Lb-pii/-o-i.xtb,  t.  A  scaly  mineraL 
Lbp'-ii>-op''-TJJR,  t.  An   insect  whose  wiagi  haw 

minute  scales  resembling  powder. 
LEPlD»l£p'-td,  94 :  a.  Pleasant,  lively. 

LEPORIN  Ex=Up'4-rioe,  a.  Belonging  to  a  iim: 
having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 

LEPROSY,  LEPROUS,  &C.— See  undet  Leper. 

LERE^lere,  43 :  «.  Lore,  learning.  [Oba] 

To  Lere,  v.  a.  To  learn ;  to  teach.  [Obs.] 

Lsr'-rf.  129,  105  :  :  A  lecture,  a  rating.  [Kmik] 

LESION.~See  To  Leese. 

LESS»>1^,  cor^\  Unless.  [Milton.] 

LESS»1^8s,  a.  ad,  and  «.  (A  word  used  fcr  the 
comparative  of  Little.)  Smaller,  not  so  great  or  lair : 
— adv.  In  a  smaller  or  lower  degree:—*.  ^^^21 
much,  opposed  to  more,  or  to  as  mitdL  It  ii  also  oim 
as  a  verb  by  some  of  our  old  writen. 

Les'-ser,  a,  and  ad.  Another  ftrm  of  /rtf  of  ki|ii 
antiquity  in  the  language,  which  mav  be  osed  iaslo^ 
of  tot  whenever  the  rhythm  can  be  siried,  or  lac 
double  occurrence  of  termioational  t  avoiiled. 

To  LBi/-s£N,  114 :  V,  a.  and  n.  To  oukelwi  «■ 
bulk;  to  make  less  in  degree  or  importanoei--«A 
To  beonme  less. 

LESSEE. — See  under  To  Lease. 

LESSES,  ISs'-sdi,  14. 151 ;  «.  ;>/.  TheAwwv*" 

dung  of  cattle. 
LESSON,  l&'-«n,  114:  #.  A/ecthn  fiMnwxi 

to  a  teacher  in  order  to  improvement;  the  initiwikis 

or  lecture  given  at  one  time  by  a  teacher ;  a  mbfct  or 

task  given  to  a  pupil  for  one  exercise ;  a  P<**?  " 

Scripture  read  in  divine  service;  preoqpt,  groeiaUy; 

a  rating  lecture. 
To  Lea'-son,  v.  a.  To  teach,  to  instruct 
LESSOR. — See  under  To  Lease. 
LEST=l&t,  co/^\  That  not;  for  fear  tbst;  «^ 

nally,  the  past  part,  of  a  Saxon  verb  sijjniiyis*  To 

dismisa 
To  LET^ldt,  V.  a.  and  ft.  (The  pret.  and  ^. 

are  regular.  I  let'-ted ;  and  Letr4ed.)    To  hieim,  *» 

obstruct,  to  oppose:  [Bible.  Hooker.  Dryden.J-«»- 

[Bacon.]  To  forbear. 
Let,  «.  Hinderanoe.  obstacle,  obstroctioo.  [Sonth.] 
Let^-ter,  «.  One  who  obstructs.  [Sherwood.] 
7b  LET,l=let,  v,a.  To  allow,  to  suffer,  to  i«n»«5 

1  Lbt,  >to  leave  in  ome  state  or  courss :  it  i«o»* 
Let,  JfoUowed   by  an   inflnitive.  wW<*  •'■'U! 

drops  the  sign  to  i  To  lei  alone,  to  sufier  to  bo  ako*' 
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Tt  Ut  6  im»e  «r  OMjf  Piker  ohf4el,  to  l^  ti  ietMiki  ha.rt 
Hkft%  nail  T0  let  go,  to  allow  or  trxtta  to  go:  To  let 
ht.  Id  soflar  to  be  ma  at  prewut ;  and  alao,  to  rafler  to 
fD^ortoeeaM:  To iet Stood,  to  suffer  or  make  blood 
eoaeeot:  To  te(  m,  or  mto,  to  suffer  or  make  come  in 
«  tele:  Tmtet^.io  make  go  08I  Thb  verb  is  used 
«itha  aeaterappUeatioa  in  the  phrase,  a  AoaM  to  let; 
Utt  tone  brtritj  of  which  is  ill  replaced  by  the  nppft- 
mt  eorreetnsss  of  a  Aewe  to  5e  («/. 
Letf'tn, «.  One  who  lets  or  permits. 

LETCH<sI itch,  <.  A  Teseel  to  make  lye  in :  hence, 
T»  Lstdi,  to  percdato,  as  in  making  lye. 

LETHAL,  LETHARGIC,  &c^— See  in  the  en- 

MisfclaM. 

LETH£»le'-A^    101:    TGr.]   «.    ObUTioo;   a 

dnaghtofoUhion:  hence,  death. 
LHhffHUl,   86:  a.    Oblivions,    causing    oblivion. 

Skftkspears  (JM,  md  Cloe.  a.  iL,  1. 1)  uses  Ijtfthted. 
Ltl'TBAh,  12 :  o.  Deadly.     Le-ZAal'-i-ty, «.  [Un- 

oiuL] 
LMAirer-oarg,87, 120  :  a.  Bringing  death;  deadly. 

Lirs'-iB-or,  105  :  t.  A  morbid  drowsiness  of  the 

attutoC apoplexy;  dulness. 
TV  LerV-ar-gjfi  9.  a.  To  lay  asleep.  [Shaks.] 

lA-tkk^^^f  }  •"  ^'•^^  «J»rongh  <«•«"• ;  Iwa^. 
U^r'-gHcal-ljr,  ad.  With  morbid  sleepiness. 

LHAtr'-gi-^al-nets,  «.  Sute  of  being  lethargic. 
l»thu'.gic-nfss  b  tlie  same,  and  both  are  nnusnid. 

LETTERslSt'-t^,  36  :  «.  (See  also  under  To 
let,  the  regular,  and  To  Let.  the  irregular  verb.)  A 
ekandertuedioexpTessing  syllables  to  the  eye  I  that 
vbidi  tt  fcrsaed  ofsoch  characters,— an  epbUe ;  type 
vitk  vUeh  books  axw  printed ;  the  verbal  expressioo, 
tksUlrral  meaning :  In  the  plural,  learning:  l.etter§- 
Hn(,a  royal  grant  not  sealed,  but  spread  epea,  that 
aQ  Bay  be  aware  of  it.  Dead-tetter,  a  writing  or  pre> 
saptwttbont  authority  or  force. 

T«  Let'-trr,  v.  a.  To  stamp  with  letters. 

I'Ct'-trrfdy  1 14 :  a.  Literate,  learned  ;  belonging  to 
kaiiiag.  suiting  letters. 

Ut^teMesi,  a.  nilterato.  [Waierhouse,  1653.] 

^•trr-pren,  «.  Print  from  type  as  distinguished 
tnm  pciat  of  copper-plate.  Ice. 

S>  Other  eompounds  are  LeTter-au/,  (a  ease  or  book 
fer  ktters  or  memorandums;)  LeTter-fvimd^er,  (a 
type-founder  0  Sec 

LETTUCE,  W'iiaa,  109  :  «.  A  plant,  some  sorts 
of  vhieb  are  much  used  for  salads. 

LEUCINE,  IW-cio,  109, 105 :  «.  Aterm  formed 
ft«a  a  Greek  word  signifying  white,  and  used  as  the 
BasM  of  a  white  pulverulent  substance  obtained  ficom 
uisul  flesh,  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Lai'-cite,  «.  A  white  volcanic  mineraL 

l^n'^o-if'TBhOF^'lc,  a.  White  and  black. 

LeiHx/-fJb-ep,  «.  An  albino. 

L«j'-co-pnLBo"-Mii-cr,  (-fl^g'-md-clu,  163)  «. 
Paknsss,  with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatings. 

Leii^-co-/>Aleg^mat^-ic,  88 :  a.  Disposed  to  lenco. 

LEVANT,  LEVATOR,  &C— See  under  Levee. 
LEV  E.— See  Lief.     To  Leve.— See  To  Believe. 

LEVEE-il{v'4i,«lSv'4^  «.  The  time  of  rishig  ; 

^ceee,  a  morning  assembly  of  visitors. 
l^-«Dt,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  quarter  where  the 

•oa  rises.— eastern.  [MUton.] 
'^•el,  f .  A  blast  of  the  trumpet  as  a  riveii, 
Li-tant',  «.  The  east,  but  particularly  the  ooaste  of 

the  Mediterranean  east  of  Italy. 
Le-vint'«<r,  «.  A  strong  easterly  wind  in  the  Medi. 

jwranean:  a  cant  name  for  one  who  mns  from  his 

wvis-racing  debts. 

L«-van'-ttiie,  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Levant. 
L»-va'-tor,  $,  That  which  raises  or  lilts  up, — the 
uae  of  a  surgical  instrument;  also^  a  muscle. 


Lev'-en. — See  Leaven  under  To  Leave. 

Le^'Ver,  92 :  «.  A  bar  for  raising  a  great  weight  by 

turning  on  a  frilcrum  or  prop.    It  is  the  second  of  the 

mechanical  powers. 

To  LsT^-r,  (II v'-^)  V.  a.  To  raise,  to  eollect,  as  To 
levy  an  army:  the  pnrase.  To  tevp  a  war,  is  less  pro- 
per, though  used  by  fifilton. 

LeT'-y,  «.  The  act  at  rusUig  men  or  money;  the 
men  when  raised. 

LevW-a-bir,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  levied. 

LEVEL.»llv'-SI,  14:  a.  and  «.  Even,  flat;  in 
the  same  line  or  plane;  having  no  gradations : — t.  A 
plane  or  plain;  customary  hei|{ht,  rate,  standard; 
stote  of  equality ;  an  instrument  by  which  mqsooa' 
work  is  adjusted:  hence,  a  rule,  a  plan;  line  of 
direction. 

To  Lev'-elf  o.  a.  and  ft.  To  make  even ;  to  reduce 
to  the  same  height ;  to  lay  flat;  to  aim  at ;  to  suit  in 
proportion : — neu.  To  be  in  the  same  direction  with 
something,  to  aim,  to  make  attempts ;  to  attempt ;  to 
guess ;  to  be  in  accordance. 

Lev^-el-ler,  194:  t.  One  who  levels:  one  who 
seeks  to  bring  persons  or  things  to  one  level. 

Lev'-el-line,  «.  The  art  or  practice  of  finding  a 
horisontalune. 

Lev'-el-netSy  «.  Evenness ;  equality. 

LEVEN,  (or  Lbayin.)— See  under  Levee,  and 
To  Leave.  (To  raise.) 

LEVER. — See  under  Levator,  subjected  to  Levee : 
See  also  Ltef. 

LEVERETalSv'^r-lt,  t.  A  young  hare. 

LEVEROCK-lSv'-«r-6ck, «.  A  Urk. 

LEVET,— See  under  Levee. 

LEVIABLE.— See  under  To  Levy,  subjected  to 
Levee. 

LEV]ATHAN«1^vi'-a-tbaD.  t.  A  water  ani. 
mal  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  by  some  imagined 
the  crocodile,  but  in  poetry  generally  taken  for  the 
whale. 

To  LEVIGATE,  l«v'4-gite,  92,  105  :  v.  a.  Pri- 
marily, to  render  smooth,  to  plane :  hence,  to  grind  to 
an  impalpable  powder;  to  nux  till  the  liquor  becomes 
smootnand  uniform. 

I>ev'-i-gate,  a.  Levigated. 

Lev'-t-ga"-/ibD,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  grinduig  a  solid 
substance  to  a  fine  impalpable  powder. 

LEVINsl^v'-tn,  $.  Lightning.  [Spenser.] 

LEVITATION.— See  under  Levity. 

LEVlTEsle'-vTte,  «.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  one 
bom  to  the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews ;  a 
priest,  generally  with  reference  to  the  parable  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  and  therefore  in  an  odious  sense. 

Le-vit'-i-cal,  a.  Belonging  to  Levites ;  priestly. 

Le-vit'-i-cal-Iv,  att.  In  a  Levitical  manner. 

LEVITY,  l«v'4-ti^  105  :  #.  The  quality  by  which 

one  body  has  less  weight  than  another.— lif;htness ; 

lightness  in  a  flgurative  sense,  want  of  seriousness ; 

luity  of  mind ;  idle  pleasure ;  vanity. 
Lev'-t-ta''-f»on,  89:    «.    Act    of    making    light; 

buoyancy. 
To  LEVV,  &c«^See  under  Levator,  subjected  to 

Levee. 
LEW,  Pa5,  109  :  a.  Lukewarm  ;  wan.  [Obs.] 
LEWD,  rQ5d,  a,  (Compare  Leod.)  Originally,  not 

clerical,  not  instructed  or  restrained  by  instruction ; 

hence,  wicked ;  and   hence   ite  appropriated  sense, 

lustful,  libidinous. 
Lewd''\y,  105:  ad,   Foolbhly  ;  wickedly;    libidi. 

nously.    The  former  two  senses  are  obsolete. 
Leaod'-nen,  s.  The  quality  of  being  lewd. 
LeM^'-flter,  t.  A  lecher.  [Shaks.] 

LEXICON,  l^k8'4-cdo,  188,  105:  t.  A  dic- 
tionary; in  a  special  sense,  a  Greek  dictionary. 

LRx'-/-coo"-it4-PHY,  ('(^  163)  87  :  t.  The  art 
or  practice  of  writing  dictionaries. 
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LIB 

Ijex^'i-co^^ra'pheTf  36 ;  «.  A  writer  of  dIcHon- 
ariet.— "  a  harmless  drndfte,"  says  Johnaon,  fo  loco. 
**  that  boMcs  himself  in  iracinc  the  orifinal  and  de- 
tailing the  signiflcation  of  words." 

Lej/-i-co-gTa/)A^*ic,  88 :  \  a.    Pertaining    to    the 

Lejr'»t'€0-grapA''*i-€al,  j  writing  of  dittionariet. 

Lsjr'-i-coL^-o-ar,  87 :  t.  Tfie  edenoe  of  the  meiin- 
ing  and  Just  application  of  wordf. 

LEY,  lee,  103:  «.  (Compare  Lea.)  Afield.  [Obs.] 

LIABLE,  l?-il-bl,  101 :  a.  Bound  as  by  drcum. 
stances,  answerable,  not  exempt,  subject ;  with  U, 

Li'-a-bl^nes8, «.  The  old  word  for  Liability. 

Li'-o-biF-i-ty,  84 :  «.  8taU  of  being  liable. 

LIAR. — See  under  To  Lie. 

LlARI>=^l?-ardy  a.  Gray.  [Chaucer.] 

To  LIB=lib,  V.  a.  To  castrate.  [Chapman,  161 8.] 

LIBATION,  liba'-thun,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  pour- 
ing  wine  on  the  ground  in  honour  <^  some  deity ;  the 
wine  so  poured. 

LlBBARD=lib'.bard,  34:  «.  An  obM>lete  tpel. 
lingof  Leopard.  [Milton.] 

LIBEL=-l?-b5l,  t.  The  word  by  itself  means  a 
little  book  or  writing,  but  is  almost  always  understood 
in  English  as  Including  the  sense  of  the  ailjcctive 
famosm,  having  or  giring  an  ill-name,  which  adjec> 
tiye  ouce  accompanied  it  in  Latin;  a  lampoon;  a 
satire ;  in  the  civil  law,  a  declaration  or  charge  in 
writing  exhibited  in  court  against  some  one. 

To  Li'-bel,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  spread  defamation  written 
or  printed,  with  agMntt.  [Shaki,  DonneO^Ac^'  To 
lampoon,  to  satirize. 

Li'-bel-ler,  194:  t,  A  defkmeri  a  lampooner. 

Li'-bel-ling,  t.  Act  of  de&ming. 

Li'-bel-loiis,  120:  a.  Defamatory. 

LlBERAL^llb'-^l^^ll,  a.  Primarily,  of  good  birth} 
hence,  becoming  a  gentleman }  not  mechanieal; 
generous;  (seeGBneiuus;)  bountiful,  not  parsimoni- 
ous ;  allowing  freedom  of  opinion ;  consistent  with  free- 
dom of  opinion  ;  not  narrow;  free  to  excess,  Ucentioaa. 

Liiy-er-al-ly,  ad.  In  a  liberal  manner. 

Liiy-er-al^'-t-t^,  84 :  t.  Quality  of  being  liberal. 

To  Lib'-er-al-iz^,  v.  a.  To  make  liberal. 

To  Lib'-kh-atb,  v.  a.  To  free,  to  release. 

Lib'-er-a'^-toT^  38 :  «.  One  who  liberates. 

Lib'-er-a^'fion,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  setting  Itee, 

Lib'-br-T2NH,  (-tin,  105)  ».  and  a.  Originally, 
among  the  Bomans,  the  son  of  one  who  had  been 
manumitted  ot  made  free;  in  a  general  sense,  now 
obsolete,  one  uneonfined  or  at  liberty ;  in  the  modem 
restricted  sense,  derived  through  the  French,  he  who 
lives  without  personal  restraint,  particularly  as  regards 
commerce  with  the  other  aexi^adj.  Lax  in  morals, 
licentious. 

Lib'-fr-tt-nage, «.  Libertinism. 

Lib^-fT-tt-nifm,  158 :  «•  The  state  of  a  libertine ; 
the  practices  of  a  libertine)  licenUousness ;  hence, 
irreligion. 

LiB'-£ic-Tr,  105 :  t.  The  power  of  acting  according  to 
tlie  impulses  of  an  untaught  will ;  the  power  of  acting 
under  no  restraint  but  such  as  is  approved  and  sanc- 
tioned by  enlightened  reason  and  a  well-trained  con- 
science i  the  state  or  condition  ot  society  which  abro- 
gates the  former,  and  guarantees  to  every  individual 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Utter  i  freedom ;  privilege,  im> 
munity;  relaxatton  of  restraint ;  permission;  a  space 
within  which  certain  righU  or  cerUin  exemptions  are 
enjoyed,  often  in  this  senM  used  pluraliy. 

LIBIDINOUS,  li-bld'-^uu8,   120:  a.    Lewd, 

lustfuL 
Li-bid'-i-noMS-ly,  ad*  Lewdly,  lustfully. 
Li-bid'-i-notf8-neM,  t.  Lewdness. 
Lt-bid'-i-nist,  «.    One  that  livet  lewdly.  [Jnnina, 

1639.] 
LlBRA=l?-br<3,ff.  The  balance.  [Astron.] 
Li'-brol^  12  :  a.  Weighing  a  pound. 


UE 

To  Li'-brate,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  poise,  to  bibact;— 
»««.  To  move  as  a  balanee. 

Li'-bra-tor-y,129. 105:  a.  Playhiglike&baltaee. 

Li-bra'-/ion,  89:  «.  State  of  behig  halaoesd;  t 
balancing;  an  apparent  irregularity  of  Ibe  bosb'i 
motion,  by  which  she  seems  to  librate  ahoat  her  siis. 

LIBRARY,  li'-br^-rk,  105:  t.  An  arranged  eol. 

lection  of  books ;  the  place  where  the  eoQeetkni  ii 

kept. 
Li-bra'-rf-on,  41 :  «.  A  Ubrary-keeper;  in  a  Iss 

usual  sense,  a  tranaeriber. 
7b  LIBRATE,  LIBRATORY,  Ac-Ses  ote 

Ubra. 
LICE.— See  Lonae. 
LlCENCE=n'-c«nie,  137,  153:  ».  Leave,  per 

miaaioD;  exorbitant  liberty,  contempt  of  necmuy 

restraint;  an  authorized  grant  or  perminioa:  tbe 


legal  instrument  of  such  grant 


To  Ll'-CEN8B,  V,  O.  To   permit,  bat  espedADf  bj 

legal  grant ;  in  some  old  authors,  to  dismiss. 
Li'-cen-wr,  «.  An  authorised  granter  of  perminkm. 

Li-CBn'-TZ-ATB,    (-8h4-Ati,    147)  *.   A  man  wb 
naea  licence,  [Camden }]  one  who  has  a  drgite  a 
Spaniah  universities)  one  who  has  a  licence  froa  the 
College  €i  Phyaiciana  to  practise  in  the  beolly  of  »•• 
diclne. 
To  Li«OCO'-#»-atC,  *.  a«  To  lioense.  [L'Ertraoge.] 
Ll-CBM'«r/OCn,  (-sbun,147,  120)  a.  Using  Ueewe 
in  ita  bad  aense  {  nnreatrainedby  laworbydeesocy: 
loose;  uneonfined. 
hi'-ceu''tiouar\if,  ad.  In  a  licentious  manner. 
Li«cen'-/ioMt-ness,  «•    Contempt  and  vielatiio  d 
inat  reatraint ;  it  ia  often  opposed  to  Ubtr^,  in  o^ 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  tbe  latter  to  a  legihtH 
liberty;  laxity  of  manners. 
LlCH^alltcb,  a.  Like,  reaembliag.  [Spenser.] 
LICH^ntcb,  «.  A  deadcarcaae.  [Obs.] 
Lich'-owl, «.  A  sort  of  owl  supposed  to  ft>relel  dctlk 
LICH  EN«»Iitch'-^n,  «.  Liverwort :  asthenamtof  a 
tetter  or  ringworm  it  is  pronounoed  /T-A^  (l^l*) 
LICIT»lTss'-it.  a.  LawfrO.  [UnnsuaL] 
LifZ-il-lv,  ad,  Lawf^y.  LitZ-it-nesft,  <• 
To  LlCK«lick,v.a.  To  pats  over  with  the  toafw ; 
to  lap  with  the  tongne :  To  H€k  mf,  to  devaor.^-SM 
also  lower. 
Lick,  «.  An  act  of  the  tongne  in  Uekhig ;  a  sBaarisf ; 
that  which  is  used  as  for  smearing,  a  wash ;  in  rvipt 
metaphor,  a  stroke  with  the  hand  or  a  whip. 
7h  Lick,  v,  a.  To  treat  with  Inks  of  tbe  head  or  of 
a  whip  t  Todd  needleasly  derives  thia  verb  froa  > 
different  aource.  [Vulgar.] 
Lick'-rr,  t.  One  that  laps  np ;  one  that  beats. 
LlCKERlStI=llfck'^r-T8h,       \a.    {Tk^I 
LlCKER0U8.1Tck'-«r.us,  120: 1  allied  to  •»• 

E receding.)  Nice  in  tiiecholoeorfood:  eager.w4«iu 
unger,  but  gnat;  niee,  tempting  the  appetite. 

Lick'-er-Uh-ness,!  «.  Micenesa  of  palate:  dslali- 
Lick'-er-oii8-nes8,j  neaa  of  taate. 
LICORICE,  Itck'^r-tM,  129,  105:  i.  (PwriHy 

allied  to  the  foregoing,  though  originally  Greek)  A 

root  of  sweet  taste. 
LlCTOR^Hck'-tor,  38  :  t,  ARonian  beadle. 
LlD=^lld,  t.  A  cover;  that  which  shuts  the  opetbf 

of  a  vessel,  but  does  not  enter  it;  the  membraoe  Ui» 

ocoadooally  covers  the  eye. 
LIE,  a.  An  alkaline  mixture. — See  I^. 
LlE^lj,  106:  ».  A  criminal  fclsehood;  w««^ 

intended  to  deceive  or  mblead ;  a  fiction,  in  •J^ 

croua  aense :  To  give  the  lie,  to  charge  with  Wscwwi. 
To  Lie,  V,  n,  (This  rerb  U  regular.)  To  otter  «• 

minal  falsehood ;  to  represent  fklsely. 
Li'-ar,  34 :  «.  One  who  lies. 
The  KlmaOT  miUre,  sad  tbe  firiBriptes  to  whicb  fbe  uumben  refer,  precede  Um  Dki\oo»rf. 

f'owe/i :  f^W-w^^ :  chip'-mau :  pd-pi' :  ll« :  ^^ :  j*88j  •*.  e»jew,  55 :  a,  <,  i,  &c  muttf  17'. 


LIF 


LIG 


bf-mt,  a.  and  «.  DeeeMng  hf  tmtrufh :— «•  Tlie 

poetteortaUingliea. 
Lf  •iog-Jjr,  odL  Falaely. 

To  LlE^fj,  106 : 1  t*.  n.  (The  old  (bnn,  as  used 
I  LiTssIiu*  >  by  Spenser,  is  To  Lig :  the  old 

LoiNeslavo,  j  pcai,  is  Li'-en.)  To  rest  hori- 
tfloUDy,  or  with  very  great  iDcUnatiuB  against  some- 
tidag  elss;  to  rest;  to  be;  to  be  placed:  to  consist; 
tobeinthegrare;  to  be  reposited ;  to  reside;  to  press 
BDoo :  Am  actum  Ues  against,  an  action  is  valid  against; 
» /it  at.  [Obs.]  to  iffiportane ;  To /t«  Ay*  to  rest ;  To 
Ht  Awn,  to  go  to  repose;  to  sink  into  the  graTe ;  To 
feu.  to  be  in  childbed ;  To  He  to,  to  have  the  sails  so 
Mt  that  tlw  diip  rests  in  her  course ;  To  Us  under,  to 
be  iobieet  to ;  To  lit  npoH,  [obsolescent]  to  become 
Bsttcr  of  obligation;  To  tie  with,  to  hare  sexoal  com- 
■sieewith. 

Vf-fTf  t.  One  that  rests  in  a  place. 

L/4Dg4n, «.  The  act  or  state  of  child-birth. 

UEF,  ieif,  103 :  a,  and  ad,  (Compare  Leof.)  Be- 
lovsd,  dear.  [Shaks.] — ad,  YTith  inclination  or  good 
win ;  wUUBidy ;  a^  1  would  as  Uef  stay  as  go.  [Col- 
loq.]   Xinwisthesaine  word,  bnt  of  inferior  use. 

Le^-Tcr,  a,  and  ad.  The  oomparatiTe  of  Lief.  [Obs.] 

UEGE,  letgc,  103  :  a.  LiteraUy,  bound ;  bound  by 
loas  feudal  tenue. 

Lirgc^BAi,  «.  A  sab}«ct  [Spenser.  Shaks.] 

Umi,  a,  and  «.  Claiming  obedience  by  fbudal 
rifbt:  a  wnse  loosriy  eonseqnent  on  the  first :  hence. 
utff-kri,  tfaue  lord  of  lii^men ;  and  hence,  lAege,  a 
fome^ :  these  senses  are  common  in  Shakspeare. 

LIEGER, — See  Leger,  under  To  Legge. 

UEN^H'^Sn,  fart.  I^dn.— See  To  Lie.  [Obs.] 

UENsbI?^^!!,  $•  Ad  obligation,  tie.  or  claim  an- 
ioed  \o,  or  attaching  on.  any  property,  without  satis* 
fyisg  whieb.sncb  property  cannot  be  demanded  by  its 
©•BenMUw.] 

LIENTERY,  li'-«n-t^r4y.  105 :  *.  A  llax  of  the 
l»vdi  in  which  the  fiood  passes  with  little  alteration. 

tt'-eMer^'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  llentery. 

LIER.— See  under  To  Lie,  (to  rest.) 

I^IEU,  rS5,  109 :  «.  Place,  room,  stead  ;  as  in  Ueu 
«f:  it  is  scarcely  met  with  but  in  this  phrase. 

Locvtbk'-^nt,  (Idv-Ufn'-ant,  167)  ;  A  deputy ; 
is  mQitary  service,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  to  a 
■sperior  n  any  denomination;  as  a  lieutraant-gene- 
nC  <■ «.  a  general's  lieutenant;  a  lieutenant  simply  b 
«  etptafai's  lieatenant. 

L<*'»'4eD'-aD-cy,  s.  The  ofRce  or  commission  of  a 
Htalnant;  ttie  body  of  lieutenants. 

UEVE,  lecv,  189 :  ad.  See  Lied 

LlFEslTfi,  smy.  )  «.  The  state  of  a  natu- 

UVES,  HviZ,  pi,  l&l  :/  raUy  organised  being,  in 
*Ueh  the  organs,  or  the  most  im|Mrtant  of  them,  per- 
fona their fnnctic«u ;  vitality;  animation;  briskness; 
uiasl  existence;  vegetable  existence:  present  state 
<'m«n'sexistenee{  continuance  of  our  present  state ; 
'■"tdaet ;  condition :  the  blood,  as  the  supposed  velii- 
dcofhfe;  theKving  form  as  opposed  to  copies:  living 
pnsoit:  state  of  man  generally;  course  of  things; 
^nstiveof  a  lifb  past ;  a  term  of  endearment  equiva- 
le^loheartorsottL 

ulcr-4es«,  a.  Witbont  life ;  without  power ;  without 

^^'XtmAt/f  ad.  In  a  lifleless  manner. 

I>  Aaoog  the  compounds  are  Uf^-  btood;  Lif/'esttUe; 
J^f^everiasr'ing:  nf/giving;  U/tf. guard;  Lif^-like ; 

Jfi^re^li  Uf/stri»g:  JJfif-time;  Liftf-wearg^Ste, 

1^  8«»  tor  c4her  relations.  To  Lnrs,  &c 

n  UFT^^lTrt,  9.  a.  and  n.  (6>  is  often  added 
«>phstieaUy.)  To  raise,  to  elevate,  to  exalt ;  to  elevate 
^tally;  gnenter  uses  it  Ibr  To  bearr^See  also 
•«r«  ia  the  class  under  Lifter  r^neu.  To  try  to  raise. 

wft,  >.  The  act  of  lifting  ;  the  manner  of  lifting ; 
jflbrt, BtruKxIe;  arope  to  raise  or  lower  a  saO;  a  dead 
f/t  it  a  fruitless  effint  to  lift ;  and  hence,  any  state  of 
iaability. 


Lifltf-ing^, «.  Act  of  lilting. 

Lift'-ef)  36  :  t .  One  that  lifts :  in  an  appropriated 

sense,  or  perhaps  firom  a  dUTerent  branch  (rftbe  family 

stock,  a  thief. 

To  Lift,  v.  o.  and  n.  To  rob ;  to  practise  theft. 
To  LIG.— See  the  verb  irreg.  To  Lie.  [Obs.] 

LlGAMENT^ltg'-a-ment,  *.  Any  thing  which 
ties  or  unites,  particularly  a  substance  which  unites 
the  bones  in  articulation ;  any  thing  which  connects 
the  parts  of  the  body. 

Lig'-o-men^'-tal,  12:     la.  Binding;  composing  a 

Lig'-a-men"-totf8y  120:j  ligament 

Lie'-a-tarei  147 :  «.  Any  thing  that  binds  ;  act  of 
binding. 

Lt'ga'-tibn,  89 :  t.  Act  of  binding ;  state  of  being 
bound. 

L1GHT=ITU,  115,  162 :  *.  and  a.  One  of  the  im- 
ponderable  agents  or  substances  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, being  that  by  which  objects  are  made  perceptible 
to  the  sense  of  seeing;  state  of  the  elements  in  which 
things  become  visible,  as  opposed  to  dofkneu;  wwcr 
of  perceiving  extemid  objects,  as  opposed  to  blind- 
nexr;  day ;  life;  artificial  illumination;  any  thing 
that  gives  or  procures  light ;  illumination  of  mind, 
knowledge;  mental  view;  public  view,  the  public; 
the  iUununated  part  of  a  picture ;  direction  in  which 
the  lisht  fiills :— 04/;.  Brignt,  clear;  not  dark, tending 
to  whiteness. 

7b  Lf^At,  t>.  a.  (In  modem  written  stylo,  this  verb 
is  regular :  Lit  for  Xhepret.  and  part,  is  obt.  or  coUoq.') 
To  set  on  fire,  to  kindle ;  to  give  light  to ;  to  illumi- 
nate ;  to  guide  by  light. 

Ughtf-er,  «.  One  who  lights  or  illumines. 

Lightf-\eu,  a.  Wanting  light,  dark.  [Shaks.] 

Lt^At'-some,  (-sum^  107)  a.  Luminous,  not  dark, 
not  obscure. 

Li^At'-8ome-n^8, «.  Lumlnousness. 

g9>  Among  the  other  componn<)s  are  Ligh^-bearer,  (a 
torch-bearer ;)  Light? -house,  (a  pharos;)  Lights-room, {jk 
loom  fur  lighting  the  powder  magazine  in  a  ship ;)  &c 

To  Lwrn'-Eti,  114:  v.  a,  and  n.  To  flash,  to 
burst  forth  or  dart  as  lightning;  to  shine  like  light- 
ning ;  figuratively,  to  dart  out  words  with  vehemence : 
— «e«.  To  illuminate;  to  enlighten;  to  dart  like  light- 
ning. 

Ughtf-niug,  t.  The  flash  that  attends  thunder,  or 
that  accompanies  in  any  way  the  passage  of  the 
dectric  fluid  fh>m  a  body  in  a  positive  to  one  in  a 
negative  state. 

LIGHT,  liU,  115,  116:  a.  Not  tending  to  the 
centre  with  force,  not  heavy :  conseqaentially,  not 
bnrthensome;  active,  nimble;  with  allusion  to  tlw 
eause.  unencumbered,  unembarrassed;  and.  with 
regard  to  soldiers,  not  heavily  armed;  slight;  not 
dense:  figuratively,  easy  to  be  endured,  or  performed, 
or  acted  upon ;  hence,  wanting  solidity,  trilling.  t;ay  ; 
unsettled,  loose;  not  regulsj  in  conduct,  nnchaste. 
To  make  light  of,  to  treat  as  of  little  consequence: 
To  eet  light  6jy,  to  undervalue,  to  slight.  As  a  tubs.  pi. 
see  lower. 

"Ltightf-eT^  s. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Ught'-lg,  105  :  ad.  With  littie  weight,  in  a  light 
manner. 

Li^At'-nesa,  «.  The  quality  of  being  light  or  without 
weight  in  a  plain,  a  consequential,  or  a  figurative 
sense. 

Li^At'-Some,  (-sum,  116)  a.  Light,  lively,  cheer- 
ing. 

L^At'-some-ness,  *.  Liveliness,  gnyety. 

(ty-  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Ligld'-armed,  (as 
applied  to  soldiers  ;)  J Aght'- brained,  (thoughtless;) 
J Agh( -fingered,  (active  in  fingering ;  thievish ;)  UghC- 
footed,  (nimble;)  JJght'-headed,  (disordered  in  tfete 
beud,  delirious  ;  giddy ;  thoughtless ;)  IJght-hearfed, 
(tree  from  grief.  gayO  Lyhthort^,  (cavalry  with 
u^X  armour  or  arms ;)  Liahtr-legged,  (nimble ;)  Lights* 
nunded,  (unsettled,  volatile;)  &c. 


TIk  tigu  =  b  used  afkff  niedis  of  tptUiBf  that  ttave  ao  Irregalarttf  of  Mttad. 

Cmttmanlt :  mitsh-uu,  i.  #.  mittion,  165 :  vIzh-uD,  t.r.  vithn,  165:  (Diu,  166 :  f^9n,  166. 
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To  Lia^-BH,  114 :  V.  a.  To  make  lighter,  to  al- 
levMte. 

Liiffhtf-niag,  »,  Abatement ;  alleviation. 

L/OHt'-£R,  «.  Properly,  a  lightener  Qt  a  l>argo  used 
to  liKbten  shipa  of  their  cargo. 

Ltighv-cr-muB,  s.  One  who  manages  a  lighter. 

L/GI/T8,  9.  pi.  The  luDgf,  eo  named  from  their  light- 
ness.  The  name  is  rulgar  except  as  applied  to  brutes. 

To  LIGHT=^liU,  115,  116:  v.n.  (This  verb  U 
regular:  Lit  as  the  pret.  occurs  onlv  in  vulgar  use.) 
To  (all  by  chance,  ftdlowed  by  on,  to  happen  ;  to  settle. 
as  a  winged  animal ;  to  fall  in  any  particular  direction ; 
to  come  down  from  a  horse  or  carriage,  more  commonly 
to  alight 

Gr>  See  this  verb  in  other  senses  under  Light.  («.) 

To  LIGHTEN,  &c— See  under  Light,  t,  and  also 

under  Light,  (not  heavy)  a, 
LIGHTER,  &cSeo  under  Light,  (not  heavy)  a. 

LIGHTNING,  LIGHTSOME,  &c— See  under 

Light.  $.  and  also  under  Light,  (not  heavy)  a, 
LIGHTS. — See  under  Light,  (not  heavy)  a. 
LIGN  ALOES,  &c — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

LIGNUM  VlTiE,  ng'-num-vl"-ti«,  103:  s. 
Literally,  the  wood  of  life,— guaiacum,  a  very  hard 
wood. 

Lig-nar-oea,  (-6<z— 6ze,  151)  f.  Aloes  wood. 
Lig'-oe-oMs,  Lig'-nows,  120:  a.  Wooden. 

Lig'-Din,  «,  The  proximate  chemical  principle  of 
wood. 

LlGURE=l?-g&rc,  «.  A  precious  stone. 

LIKE^lTki,  a.  «.  ad.  and  prep,  Rcsemblhig, 
Mmilar;  equal;  likfly: — i.  Some  person  or  thing  re- 
sembling another:  /  had  like,  I  had  likelihood  or  pro- 
bability:— adv.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  same 
manner  as:— ;>rep.  Similar  to,  similarly  U>:  It  has 
become  a  prepositioo  by  the  permanent  ellipsis  of  to 
or  unto  in  many  phrases  in  which  these  particles  were 
once  indispensable. 

Like'-Jy,  a.  and  ad.  Literally,  like  or  coming 
near  to  resemblance. — hnvins  verisimilitude  ;  that 
may  be  thought  more  reasonable  than  the  contrary, — 
pnobable: — ado.  Probably. 

Like'-li-hood,  118  :1  s.  Appearance,  show;  resem- 

Like'-li-uess,  j  blance,   likeness;    [la   these 

senses,  obs.]  probability. 

Like'-ness,  t.  The  quality  of  being  like;  resem- 
blance, similitude;  form,  appc'arance;  he  or  that 
which  resembles  another. 

Like'-wife,  151:  ad.  In  like  manner,  also,  too. 

To  Li'-kfD,  114:  v,  a.  To  represent  as  having  re- 
semblance ;  Jo  compare. 

To  LIK  E^slikc,  V,  a,  and  n.  To  choose  with  some 
degree  of  preference ;  to  approve : — neu.  To  be  pleased, 
to  choose :  To  tike  of,  to  be  pleased  with,  is  obs. 

Like'-ly,  105:  a.  That  may  be  liked;  that  may 
please.— See  also  in  the  previous  class. 

Ll'-king,  a,  and  «.  Approving ;  being  pleased  with ; 
haviuff  an  appearance  to  raise  a  liking,  and  hence, 
specially,  plump  in  appearance.  [Dan.  i.  10.1— «. 
rleasure  in,  with  to ;  inclination,  desire;  specially,  a 
likely  appearance,  plumpness  of  person  :  To  be  on 
liking,  to  be  on  trial. 

LlLACsrli'.lack, «.  A  plant  originally  ftY>m  Persia. 

ft:?*  This  word,  without  any  reaaon  for  it,  is  often  spelled 
Liiach ;  and  is  often  corruptly  pronounced  lay'-lock. 

LILIACEOUS,  &c~See  under  Lily. 
To  LILT=lTlt,  V.  H,  To  jerk  in  gait  while  dancing, 
or  with  the  voice  in  singing.  [Local.] 

LILY=ni'-e^  i,  A  plant  or  flower  of  various 
species:  distinctively,  the  white  species. 

Lil'-ifd,  (-Td,  114)  a.  Embellished  with  liUes. 

g:7*  The  word  is  compounded  to  signify  white  in  lA^'p- 
hand'ed  and  Lii^^iv'ered,  (which  Utter  is  a  figura- 
tive term  for  cowardly ;)  and  fur  names  of  plants  re- 
sembling the  lily  in  Lify-daf**fodiltlAry'hy''acijdh, 


L\U-J'k"-CE0Ui,  (-fih'ufi,  147)  a,  LUy-Uks. 

LIMATURE«l?-m<3-tAre,U7:  *.  Afilhig:tli« 

particles  of  any  metal  rubbed  off  by  a  file,— ftUsgt. 
Limb,  llm,  156  :  $,  A  joiuted  or  articulslsd  |wt 

of  an  animsil  body,  a  member.— See  also  ondrr  liabo 

or  Limbus. 
To  Lim6,  r.  a.    To  supply  with  limbs;  also,  lo  dii- 

member,  to  tear  asunder. 
Limbed,  (Itmd,  114)  a.   Formed  with  regaid  to 

limbs. 
Lim^-less,  a.  Destitute  of  limbs. 
Liin6'-meal,  ad.  Piecemeal.  [Shaks.] 
LIMBECK==lTm'-b«ck,  «.  An  alembic 
To  Lim'*beck,  v.  a.    To  strain  as  throogh  s  stOL 

(Unusual.] 
MB£R=lim'-ber,  a,  EasUy  bent,  plisbk. 
Lim'-ber-uess, «.  Flexibility;  pliancy. 
LIMBERS,  lim'-berz,  151 :  «.  f/.  MititarTcans 
fbr  ammunition  boxes;  little  square  apertore*  iotbe 
timbers  of  a  ship  lor  oonvejing  the  bilge  water  to  t^ 
pump :  the  original  sense  is,  boughs  (a  timberi. 

LlMBO=Km'-bA,      1  t.    Uterally,  a  msigis  « 

LIMBUS=lim'-bu9,  j  border  ;  hence,  ths  fh»nliff 
of  hell,  where  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pais: 
popularly,  hcU ;  any  place  of  misery  or  rettzant. 

Lim6,  i.  An  edge  or  border. — See  also  is  its  plsee. 

LIMEsslime,  «.  a  viscous  substance  laid  on  tsifi 
to  entangle  and  so  to  catch  birds:  see  alsokmrii 
this  class.  It  is  compounded  in  JJmt^-twig  aod  Umt'- 
twigged,  (smeared  with  lime ;  prepued  toeatsaglr.) 
— See  other  compounds  lower. 

To  Lime,  v.  a.  To  smear  with  lime ;  to  catso^. 
to  ensnare:  formerly,  to  stick  together  or  make  to  » 
here;  whence  the  wwd  lime  in  the  sense  it  ban  b^ 
low. 

Li'-motrs,  120  :  a.  Muddy,  slimy,  thick. 
Li'-my,  105 :  a.  ViKous. — See  also  lower. 
Lime,  t.  Oxide  of  calcium  used  as  an  iogrediest  is 

mortar  and  other  cements,  from  which  use  the  uoi 

is  derived. — See  above. 
To  Lime,  v,  a.   To  manure  with  lime.— Swaho 

above. 
Li'-my,  105  :  a.  Containing  lime.~See  alw  above. 
Lime'-kiln,  (-kil,  156)  *.  A  kiln  where  stones «« 

burned  to  lime. 
ft^»  Other  compounds  are  Limt^-bnrner,  Lim^-tioMe,m 

JJme^'Water. 
LlME=lTme,  s,  A  name  given  to  two  distiact  sprts 

of  tree :  the  linden  tree,  common  in  oar  cooutf) ;  asd 

a  species  of  lemon  tree. 
LIMEHOUND=lIm&'-hownd,  #.  A  boBBd  » 

called  as  being  led  bv  a  learn  or  string.  [Obi.]-^ 

the  real  compounds  of  lime  under  that  wcra. 
LIMlT=nm'-Tt,  *.  Bound,  border,  utmost  extwt 
To  Lim'-it,  r.  a.  To  confine  within  certaw  boaadi; 

to  circumscribe ;  to  restrain  Trom  a  lax  or  geocnl  »^- 

niflcation. 
Lim'-it-^r,  #.  He  who  limite ;  anciently,  one  limiH 

particularly  a  friar  who  had  licence  to  beg  or  to  tta» 

within  a  certain  district. 
Lim'-it-ed,  a.  Narrow,  circumscribedi 
Lim'-it-ed-Iy,  ad.   With  limitation. 
Lim'-it-lesn,  a.  Unbounded,  unlimited. 
Lim'-it-ar-y,  129^,  12:  a.   Placed  as  a  boondary. 

posted  as  fur  a  limit.  [Milton.] 
Lim'-it-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  limited. 
Lim'W-ta"-ne-otfg,y0,120:o.  PertainuigtoUaut*- 
Lim'-i-ta"-/ion,  89  :  *.  Restrictwn. 
LIMMER«lim'-mer>«.  A  Umehoood.  [Obs.] 
To  LIM N,  lim,  156  :  v,  a.  To  paint,  to  disw. 
Lim'-nfr,  #.   A  pointer :  generally  applied  to  «* 

who  doe»  not  assume  any  high  object  in  the  sit. 
Lim'-ninz,  «.   The  art  of  pohiting.  espedaUj  » 

watcT'Coiours. 


Lityof-the-vat'liy,  8tc. 

Tba  BclMmM  miiUrr,  oad  tho  priaciplet  to  whioti  the  Buznbort  t«l*r,  proeodo  tbs  Diotloawy. 

FowtlM:  kRW-wAh:  chip'-man  :  pd-pif;  liM»:  gS6d:  j'C3,  i,  ^./w,  55 :  •,«,v&c.i«*|l7^ 
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LIN 


LIP 


LIMOUS.— Se«  mider  Lime. 

LlMPslTmp,  a.    Vapid,  weak.  [Obs]  It  has  alM 

in  collonnlal  use  the  mdic  of  limber,  thut  U,  piiant, 

Dotttifl; 

To  LIMPalTmp,  v.  n.    To  walk  lamely>  to  halt 

Limp,«.    A  halt;  the  act  of  limping. 

Limp'-«r,  «.    One  that  limps. 

Limp'-tng-Jy,  105:  «</.    Lamely. 

LlMPET=hm'-p«t,  14;  f.   A  kind  of  sheU.fi.h. 

LIMPII>=»lTm'-pTd,  a.    Pore,  dear,  transparent. 

Liin'-pid-neas>  «•  Clearness:  Lim'pitude  is  less 
used. 

LIMV.r— See  under  Lime. 

LlN=r|Tii,  f.    A  pool  or  mere.  fObs.] 

To  LlNaltn,  V,  n.    To  yield,  to  cease.  [Obs.] 

LINCHPlN=lTntch'-pin,  *.    A  pin  used  to  pre- 

Test  a  wheel  from  sliding  off  its  axletree. 
UNCOLN- GREEN,    Ung'-con-gretn",  158, 

157:  t.  The  colour  of  a  cloth  originally  made  at  Lin- 

eohJSpenser.] 

LlNCrOS,  lingk'-tu8,158:  *.  Medidne  adapted 
tobe  Ikked  no  with  the  tongne. 

Lwc'-tnre^  147  :  *.    The  same  as  linctns.  [Brown.] 

UNDENs.Hii'hIcd,  f.    The  lime-tree. 

LlNE=lin*,  #.  That  which  has  length,  but  no 
Insdth;  hence,  a  string,  a  thread,  and  hence,  in  old 
laUiors.  lint  or  flax :  an  extension  or  limit,  and  dis- 
toctiTelythe  enaatorial  circle :  that  which  has  the 
»mof  aUoe.^tuerow  ofletters  from  margin  tomargin 
IS  t  written  or  printed  page,  and  hence  a  Terse ;  a  row 
ocruikirfsoldteTs;  a  military  trench,  or  other  work 
orned  to  some  length ;  a  series,  a  succession,  a  course ; 
MQce,  a  &milyas  traced  through  successive  gene- 
ij^UoDs;  an  occupation  as  being  pursued  in  one  course ; 
tnat  which  is  made  up  of  lines.— a  delin^ition.  a 
>l(eteh;  hence  the  marks  on  the  hand  or  l!ice.  linea- 
^ts ;  In  a  particular  definite  sense,  the  tenth  part 
oisii  inch. 

To  Line,  v.  a.  To  coirer  or  defend  as  by  military 
V"**:  hat  Me  the  word  lower  in  the  subclass  next  to 

UDSO. 

Lin'-«si1,  o.    Composed  of  lines ;  descending  in  a 

f**^  genealogy;  hereditary ;  allied  by  descent. 
Ly-e-ol-ly,  ad.    la  a  direct  line. 
^"^'S^j  146 :   «.    Descendants  In  a  direct  line, 

wnj-e-fl-ment,  146 :  #.  Feature,  Ibrm/ 

.  U/"*"*^*  l'*^  •  «•    Composed  of  lines ;  having  the 

fcna  of  lines;  Ukealine. 
wn'-e-ate,  146 :  a.   Marked  longitudinally.  [Bot] 
W-e-a"-/ion,89:  #.    DeUneaUon.  [Unusual.] 
*^*Wi  14:    i,  and  a.    Cloth  made  of  flax  or 
^P:  Cm  the  original  Latin.  fh>m  which  the  Anglo- 
^'^■DorTowed  it,  this  word  is  the  parent  of  the 
»W«  dass ;)  the  under  part  of  dress  as  being  chiefly 
ofUnent-Hi^f.  MadeofUnen. 
lo  Among  the  compounds  is  ZiVefi-<fro';>^,  who  by 
?w  older  writers  Is  often  called  a  lAn'ener,  and  a 

"J^»>  t>.  a.  To  cover  in  the  inside  as  with  linen ; 
w  pqt  in  the  inside,  a  sense  rather  ludicrous,  as  to  line 
^^>  meaning  with  money ;  to  impregnate ;  to  make 
■^  by  a  guard  within ;  but  this  and  some  other  senses 
^n  to  come  from  the  notion  of  military  lines  of  de- 
■•*«;  thus  to  line,  in  the  sense  of  to  cover  with  some- 
«.?k'  '^'^  ^  to  protect  either  the  substance  underneath, 
pr  tiiat  which  is  to  be  applied  to  it :  on  the  otlier  hand, 
"line  an  enterprise,  or  to  line  a  hope,  (rxpressions  of  • 
^»n«we,)  imply  the  strensthening  of  a  hope  or  of 
^  *'*{^^se  as  tbdngs  are  often  strengthened  by  an 
««>erilnnig. 

I.u!?*  *•   The  inner  covering  of  any  thing  ;  that 


heath. 


Hj!?='l^ng;,  72 :  f.   A  long  grass, 
yX*;;**  HI  :  ,.    A  herb. 
^"^=Rng.  72 :  *.    A  kind  of  sea-flsh. 


75>  LINGER,  Itng'-gMer,  158,  77 1  r.  #i.  and  a. 
To  remain  long  in  any  state  with  hesitation  or  tedious- 
ness :  to  be  long  in  producing  an  effect : — a^.  [Sbaks.  J 
To  protract,  to  draw  out  to  lenjjth. 

Lirt'-yer-rr,  #.    One  who  lingers. 

Lin'-^er-ing,  «.   Tardiness;  procrastination. 

LW-^er-ing-ly,  a</.    Withdelav;  tediously. 

LINGET,  llng'-g^x«t,  158,  77 1  t.  Literally,  a 
little  tongue ;  a  small  mass  of  metal. 

LiV-gl^,  101 :  «.  A  shoe-latchet,  and  hence,  shoe- 
maker's thread.  [Obs.] 

LINGO,  ling'-gO,  158 :  s.  (Compare  the  foregoing.) 
Language,  speech.  [Vulgar.] 

LINGUAL,  IW-gwal,  158, 145:  a,  (Compare 

the  foregoing.)  Pertaining  to  the  tongue. 
Lin-guw-ciouB,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.    Full  of  tongne, 

loquacious. 
Lin'-gvo-deD^-tal,  a.  and  «.    Uttered  by  the  joint 

action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth:— I.  A  linguadental 

consonant 

LW-gua-form,  a.    Like  a  tongtie. 

Lin'-gKist,  «.    A  man  skilful  in  languages. 

LINGWORT.— See  under  Ling. 

LINIMENT,  lIn'4-mSnt,  105:  «.   Ointment. 

LINING. — See  under  Linen  and  To  Line. 

LINK,  liDgk,  158 :  #.  A  single  ring  or  division  of 
a  chain ;  any  thing  doubled  and  closed  like  a  link ; 
figuratively,  any  single  park  of  a  chain  of  conse- 
quences; it  is  improperly  used,  even  by  Addison,  for 
the  whole  chain. 

To  Link,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  complicate ;  to  unite  in 
concord  or  in  confederacy;  to  unite  in  a  series  of  con- 
sequences :— tieit.  To  be  connected ;  with  m. 

LINK,  ITngk,  158 :  t.  A  torch  made  of  tow  or  flax 
and  pitch. 

Q:^  The  compounds  are  LuM-boy  and  Unk'-man, 

LINNET,  LINSEED,  LINSEY,  LIN  STOCK. 

— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

LlNTsslTnt,  «.  The  soft  substance  commonly  called 
flax;  specially,  the  linen  scraped  into  a  woollen  sub- 
stance to  lay  on  a  sore. 

Lw'-NET,  «.  A  small  singing  bird  so  called  ftom 
feeding  on  the  flax  seed. 

Lin'-sbkd,  «.    The  seed  of  flax. 

Lim'-sxt>  (-z^,  151)  f.    A  corruption  of  iineru 

Lin'-jey-wool"-fey,  (-w&l'-i^,  118, 151)  #.  stuff 
made  of  linen  and  wool  mixed;  light  coarse  stuff; 
hence,  what  is  mean  and  vile. 

Lin'-stock,  «•  A  stock  or  staff  holding  some  lint, 
and  so  forming  a  match  used  by  gunners. 

LINTEL,  Itn'-tSI,  «.  That  part  of  the  door-frame 
that  lies  across  the  door-posts  over  head. 

LIONsli'-on,  18  :  «.  The  fiercest  and  most  mag- 
nanimous of  four-fboted  beasts ;  a  dgn  in  the  sodiac. 

Li'-on-ess,  «.    A  she  lion. 

Li'-on-Iy,  a.    Lion-Uke.  [B£ilton.] 

Li'^-on-met'-tled,  114:  a,  Coufageoos  as  a  lion. 
[Shaks.] 

8:^  The  other  c<xnpounds  are  ehiefly  names  of  plants; 
as,  Li'mJettf":  L^onUfMU;  Ltonfi^awi  JJ^oKt-taH; 
LCon's-tooth;  See, 

LlPssItp,  «.  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth,  or  the 
muscles  which  shoot  beyond  the  teeth,  of  so  much  use 
in  speaking,  that  their  name  often  stands  for  all  the 
organs  of  speech  ;  the  edge  of  any  thing:  To  make  a 
Up,  to  hang  the  lip  in  sullenncss  and  contempt. 

To  Lip,  V.  a.    To  kiss.  [Shaks.] 

Lipp^,  (ITpt,  114,  143)  a.    Having  lips. 

09*  Among  the  compounds  are  Lip* -devotion,  (devotion 
by  the  lips  only,  not  from  the  heart ;)  Lip*-good,  (good 

AlAff-t 


in  talk  without  practice;)  Lij/.labour,ntM  Uff -wisdom. 

UROGRAM— li'-p&-grSm,  «.  A  wriUng  that 
leavet  out  or  dispenses  with  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

The  tign  —  b  nstd  sfttr  modes  of  cpolllag  that  bate  ao  irregylarlty  of  sound. 

^^'"*"ianft;  mtsh-uii.  I.  e.  mimon,  165 :  vi«h-uD,  t.  c.  vition,  165 :  ttio^  166 :  &$o,  166. 
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LIT 

List'-leis,  a,    Withoat  iadinatioii. 
List'-lesA-nets,  «.   Want  of  desire. 
O  These  lenses  are  obaoleta  or  ha?e  Upccd  iito  %a\ 
assigned  to  the  same  words  In  the  next  dais. 

To  LISTEN,  IW-sD,  156, 114 :  «.  a.  &Dd  r.  To 
bear,  to  atUnd  to:  [Ubt. :]  — «M.  To  beaikea. ir  ght 
attention. 

LU'-/en-er,  36 :  t.    One  who  listens,  a  hnm. 

To  List,  v.  a.    To  hearken  to,  to  attend  to. 

Lifitf-ftfl,  117:  a.    AttenUve.  [Spenser] 

List'-len,  a.    Careless,  heedless ;  with  of, 

Lbt'-less-ly,  ad,    Withoat  thought  or  attnitiaa. 

List'-less-ness, »,    Want  of  attention. 

LIT.— See  To  Light,  under  Light,  («.,)  and  also  To 
Light,  following  the  class  of  wocds  sulyected  totkes^. 
Light,  (not  heavy.) 

LITANY,  lit'-J-D^  «.  A  Ibrm  of  soppliatar; 
prayer. 

LlTE»lit«,a.    Little.  [Chaucer.] 

LITERalT'-tfr,  «.  A  French  measure  of  csptdt;* 
amounting  to  nearly  %k  wine  pints. 

LlTERAL=ITt'-^r-al,  a.  (Compare  Lettsr.  Itc 
Consisting  of  letters ;  (this  is  the  nearest  sense,  tko«i[!> 
of  unfrequent  occurrence ;)  foUoving  lbs  kttn  or 
exact  words;    according  to  th«  primitira  BMSoiog, 
plain,  not  figurative. 

Lit^-er-al-ljr,  105 :  ad.  With  dose  ■dbefenee  to 
words ;  plainly,  not  flgoratively. 

Lif-er-ol-ness,  «.  State  of  being  lUsnl;  lUenl 
import. 

Lit'-er-al-um,  158 :  «.  That  which  scooids  witb 
the  exact  word  <v  lettsr.  [Milioo :  prose.} 

Lit'-er-al-is^  t.  One  who  adheres  to  (hs  ktlcr. 
[Mflton.] 

Lit'-er-ari-ty,  84 :  t.  Original  or  literal  neiMg 
[Milton:  prose.] 

Lit'-sb-ate,  a.    Skilled  in  letters,  learned. 

Lit"-er-a'-ti,  6  :  t,pL   Thetosmed. 

Lit"-er-a'.tor,  s.  A  dabbler  in  learning ;  a  di«F"^ 
ofleaming  by  profession.  [Burke.] 

Lit'-er-a-rjfi  a.  Pertaining  to  literature  or  to  ■»«»  ^ 
letteas. 

Lit'-er-tf-tu  re,  98, 147 :  s.  Skill  in  letters ;  lasnisj: 
as  diatinguished  lh>m  Science,  it  conprckfsd*  lu- 
guages,  particularly  Greek  and  Latin,  KrsmiBU.«t!- 
rook^,  logic,  rhetoric,  poetry  as  a  thsotetic  wescf. 
with  the  other  branches  of  ciiticisuw-asd  h^orj: 
incidentally,  it  presumes  aome  acqnaintanoe  witk  w 
sciences,  at  least  with  their  nature  and  <*i***^'3 
accomplished  man  of  letters  can  scarcely  be  im£8M 
without  some  clear  views  into  the  domains  of  m^*^  > 
but  science  is  so  dearly  distinct  from  liteistaie.  «««. 
however  advantageous  letters  may  be  to  ie»  «  "^ 
enee,  yet  insUnces  have  existed,  and  no  doobt  o*! 
yet  exist,  of  very  profound  science  in  peiticow  «• 
partments  Joined  to  almost  total  ilUteney:-:^ 
Science. 

LITH^Ittt,*.   A  joint,  a  limb.  [Chaucer.] 

LITHARGE,    LITH ANTHRAX.-^  »^ 

Uthia 
LITHE^litiU,  171:  «.    Limber,  pllsnt,  ««!*. 

easily  bent 
7b  Lithe,  v.  o.   To  smootii,  to  wAsd,  to  pslllst** 

Li'-th<T,  a.  (Originally  the  coiiip.  Ay.)  ™^"* 
[Shaks.] 

LF-tliy,  105:  a.   Pliabls.  [UnnsnaL] 

Litile^-ness, «.    Limbemess.  iexibility. 

Li^Xe'-wme,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Pliant,  ni»U«'^' 
»•  This  word  crften  takes  the  ioaalUtm in  F<*J^ 
tion,  and  someUmes  in  spelling,  bat  never  «»■ 
sanction  of  good  modem  usage. 

LlTHIC=ltm'-Ick,88:  a.  Pert»inN  <«>  *J^i 
obtained  from  a  stone :  it  is  more  especially  sppW* 
the  stone  causing  disease  of  the  bladder. 
Th«  •€!»■»•  tBtlr*.  umI  th*  {iHiiotplct  to  wlildi  tbe  nmnters  rtfer.  prsnde  tbe  INcCloaarT' 

ro«^/s..  I^U'-wi^:  chXp'-meiii:  pd-pl':  ll>»:  g$6d:  j'S?,  i.«.yw,  55:  q, «, i,  Ac.  twrf'i I^^' 


LIS 

Li-poTH'-r-MF,  (lT-p5tt'4-m^  105)  #.  A  leaving 

of  the  senses,  a  swoon. 
Li-po/A'-y-moMS,  120:  a.    Swooning,  fainting. 

LIPPlTUDE,ltp'-pi-t^de,  105:  f.  Blearedness 
of  the  eyes. 

LIQUABLE,  Itck'-wa-bl,  76, 145,  98, 101 :  a. 

That  may  be  dissolved. 
To  Li'-QCTATi,  81,  92:  v,n.  To  Uquefy.  [Unusual.] 
hx-qutJ'tiou,  89  :  l.    Act  of  melting;  capacity  to  be 

melted. 
To  Lig'-tTB-FY,  (lYck'-w^-fv,  92,  6)  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  melt*  to  dissolve : — sea.  To  grow  liquid. 

Li^^-tfe-fl'-fr,  36:   «.    That  which  melts  a  solid 

substance. 
Li^'-ue-fi^-o-bltf,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  melted. 
Li^'-ue-fac'^-Zton,  89 :  s.    The  act  or  operation  of 

melting  or  dissaving ;  the  state  of  being  melted. 

Ll-QiTEs'-CBifT,  (l^-kw$»'-8dot,  105)  a.   Melting, 

becoming  fluid. 
Lt-^ves'-cen-cy,  s.   Aptness  to  melt. 

Lz-QWEmi',  (le-kar',  [Fr.]  170)  t,  A  flavoured 
spirituous  cordial. 

Liq'-uid,  (ITck'-wid)  a,  and  #.  Fluid,  flowing; 
soft,  dear ;  flowing  readily  as  a  consonant  into  some 
other  vowel  or  consonant  sound ;  capable  of  being  dis- 
charged, as  a  debt  >—s.  A  liquid  suDstanos.  liquor;  a 
liquid  consonant. 

Lif^-nid-Iy,  ad.    In  a  flowing  manner. 
Li^'-tiid-ness,  t.    The  quality  of  being  liquid. 
Li-^d'-Hty,  84,  105 :  s.    Liquidness ;  thinness. 

To  LiQ'-r/-DATB,  (lick'-wi-ditt)  v,  a.  To  make 
smooth :  to  clear  from  obscurity ;  in  a  figurative  but 
very  common  sense,  to  dissolve  or  clear  away,  as  a  debt 

Li^'-ui-da'-tor,  34 :  «.   He  or  that  which  liquidates 

or  settles. 
Li9'-Ki-da"-/ion,  89  :  «.    The  act  of  clearing  away 

or  settling  debts. 
Liq'-uor,  (Hck'-or,  145,  18)  t.   A  liquid  or  fluid 

substance,  but  particularly  a  spirituous  liquid. 

To  lAq'-uoT,  V.  a.    To  moisten,  to  drench.  [Bacon.] 
LIQUORICE.— See  Licorice. 

LISBON,  nz'-bon,  151,  18:  t.   A  swset  U^t. 

coloured  wine  imported  from  Lisbon. 
LISNE,  ITm,  157, 139:  s,   A  cavity.  [Hale.] 
To  LIS P=  lisp,  V.  II.  and  a.  To  pronounce  «  and  » 

and  sometimes  other  consonants  nesriy  as  (Ik  or  th ; 

to  articulate  like  a  child :^aef.  To  utter  with  a  lisp; 

to  express  with  Imperfect  articulation. 

Lisp,  t.    The  act  o(  lisping. 

Lisp'-er,  «.   One  who  lisps. 

Lisp'-ing-ly,  105 :  ad.   With  a  lisp. 

LISSOM.— See  Lithesome. 

LlST=list,  ».    A  roll,  a  catalogoe. 

To  List,  V.  a.    To  enrol,  to  enlist 

C::?-  See  also  the  ibllowing  classes;  and  likewise  under 
To  Listen. 

LlSTsrltst,  1.  A  border^  a  bound,  a  limit ;  hence, 
the  enclosed  ground  in  which  tilts  were  run  and  com- 
bats fought;  hence,  in  an  appropriated  senses  a  strip 
of  cloth. 

To  List,  V,  a.  To  enclose  fbr  combats :  to  sew  strips 
together  in  such  sari  as  to  make  a  particoh»ired  show : 
-  Sos  also  the  other  classes ;  and  Ukewiss  under  To 
Listen. 

List'-ed,  a.    Striped,  particoloured  in  streaks. 
List'-el,  9,    A  list  or  fillet  In  aichitecture. 

To  LISTaltst,  V,  n,  (Compare  To  Lust.)  To  choose, 
to  desire,  to  be  disposed ;  primarily,  to  incline:  our  old 
writers  frequently  use  it  impersonally  to  signify  it 
ptfOMtt,  or  k  plmued.  ^         -o     j 

(fc»-  See  this  verb  in  other  senses  in  the  two  foregoing 
classes,  and  also  under  To  LUten. 


LIT 


LIV 


UiV-i^t  t,  Aa  alluU  fooad  in  a  mineral  ealled  pe- 

Luk'-i-ate,  «•  A  salt  Ibmad  with  tfaa  Uthie  aeid  and 

abate. 
Li7b'«aiiob,  t,  Liteially,  «/6ife-iU?er, — a  Titreooi 

oaide  of  lead  podoeed  in  refining  tilver  by  cnpella- 
•  tioa  wiOk  lead.    The  word  eomea  to  ua  throogh  tin 

Fftoch  langaaga. 

Iatb-ai^'THrax,  188 :  «.  Sfoite-coal. 

LiTii'-o-CAitP,  f.  Petrified  ftnit 

Lin/'-o-coL -iwl,   «.    GIne  or  cement  for  uniting 


LanKKHiBN^-DROif,  9.  Ltterally.  itone  tree, — coral. 
LifiiW-LF>PHm,  105 :  «.    A  »t<me  which  pre- 
•nti  the  appearance  of  being  engraTed. 

UnMXi^-jtj-pHr,  (-5g'-rif4>j,163)87:  #.  The 
art  of  engraving  on  tfofie  ;  and,  as  a  modem  improTe* 
Bent,  of  taldng  impreaaions  as  from  an  engraving  on 
metal. 

Vukro^'Xa-jthety  9,  One  wlio  practises  lithography. 
U/V-o-grapA^-ic,  88, 1  a.  Pertaining  to  lithogra- 
U/V-o.grapA''-i-cal,    j  pby. 
Uty-o^9ipk'*-i'Ca\'\fft  ad.  By  lithographic  arL 
TV  lAih'O-gTBph,  V,  a.  To  etch  on  stone. 
Li/V-o-grapA,  «•  A  print  fh»n  a  drawing  on  atone. 
LiTB-OL'-o-or,  87«  64  :  «.    The  science  or  natural 

lostory  of  sttt^et ;  a  treatise  on  stones  found  in  the 

body. 

Li/ib-oK-o-gltt,  (-jtst)  «.  One  skined  in  lithology. 
UM'-o-loy".ic,  (-lod'-jick)la.  Pertaining  to litho- 
U/V-o-l<y'-i-col,  88,  J  logy. 

Lira'^-o-iMM'-cr,  88:  «#  Divinatkni  or  prediction 

LlTB^'O'lUKOB,  f.  UtnaUy,  a  stony  marl^ — aa  ar- 
fSUceoos  earth  oikerwise  called  (hller'a  earth  or 
pottw'telay. 

UTii0XTiuPnc.<— >See  lower,  after  Lithotrity. 

^^-ranf^-A-oom,  CI^<^^-^-gu8, 87, 105, 163) 

Ik  Eadng  ttoaes  or  gravel>  as  the  ostrich. 
uni'.K>-PBos'-PHOR,  (-fiW-for,  163)  «.  A  nione 

^baeomes  pbosphorie'by  heat. 

Ura'-o-PHTL,  (fit,  163)  t.  Aybwi/  leaf. 
Lim'-O-PHtra,  (-f  itt,  163)  #.  Literally,  stone. 

pi*Btr-eoraL 
Urww'.o-Mr,  (ll-tt8t'-i-m^  105,  87)  #.  The 

*^er  prsetice  of  cutting  for  the  stone, 
l^^^-o-mut,  9»  A^  operator  in  lithotomy. 
li/V-o-tom'-ic,  a«    Pertaiaing  to  or  performed  by 

tehetcBiy. 

1^^^-;  .  /'     it.  The  eperatbn  of  triturating 

I^-oo-trip"-tic,  a.  and  «.  Haying  the  quality  of 
^iwrfvhig  the  stone  io  the  Kidney :— t.  A  medicine 
fcr4iMQlving  the  stone. 

U/A'.a.trK-tor,     \  t.  An  instrument  used  in  litho- 

Lirt'-oa-trip'-tor,  j  trity. 

LifA^-o-th'-tiat.      1 

Urt^-on-trip!^  }  «•  -^  ^P*^  *°  lithotrity. 

Uraojf.rLi,  (l4.4Ji6cW-TI,  105)  t.   Pe/n>W 

aooQ. 

UTHY.— See  under  Lithe. 

?•  LITIGATE,  nt'4-giti,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  eon- 
^ialav:— aM.  To  carry  on  a  cause  by  judicial 


Utf-i-gont,  12 :  a,  and  t.  Contending  in  law  :— 

».  One  eoga^  in  a  law-snit. 
Utf^-ga^-fioq,  89  :  *.  Judicial  contest,  law-suit. 

L^</-iOPs,  (l4-«dg«^-'ui.  148,  120)  a.  Given 
^  themaetice  of  contending  by  law-suits ;  wrangling, 


Lt-tiy^-MMa-ly,  a<i!.  In  a  litigious  manner. 
Li-tiy'-ious-ness, «.  A  disposition  for  going  to  law. 
LITMUS— Itt'-mUfl,  «.  A  blue  pigment 

LITOTES«li'-t^tlei,  101  :  «.  A  phrase  or  figure 
in  which  the  speaker  seems  to  extenuate  or  Icwsen 
what  he  speaks  of,  though  lie  means  otherwise. 

LlTT£R=lTt'-t^r,  f.  A  carriage  permitting  recum- 
bency as  a  bed,  anciently  carried  between  two  horaes 
or  sometimes  by  men ;  a  6«tf  for  beasts,  or  tlie  straw 
■eattered  for  them;  hence,  straw  scattered  for  other 
purposes;  and  hence,  any  number  of  things  scattered 
negligently  about. 

7b  Lir-ter,  o.  a.  To  eover  with  straw  ;  to  scatter 
about  with  thinas  in  a  negligent,  careless  manner ; 
to  supply  [beastsj  with  beddios ;  and  sometimes  in 
a  neuter  sense,  to  be  supplied  with  bedding. 

To  LlTTERs=ltt'-t«r,  v,  a.  To  produce  as  u  new 
generation,  but  in  present  usage  applied  only  to 
certain  quadrupeds,  as  pigs,  cats,  and  dogs,  or  to 
human  beings  in  contempt.  [Compare  Lcod«  with 
which  it  Is  supposed  to  be  allied.] 

Lit'-ter,  t.  The  young  produced  at  a  birth  by  a 
quadruped,  but  particularly  by  a  sow,  a  cat,  or  a 
bitch ;  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  young. 

LITTLE,  lit'-tl,  101 :  a.  arf.  and  «.  (Comp.  Less, 
orLener^-seeLess:—«ap^.  Least.)  Small  in  size, 
in  extent,  in  duration,  in  importance;  some:— a<fo. 
In  a  small  degree: — e.  A  small  space,  part,  proper- 
tton,  affair,  &c.:  A  otcture  in  little  was  a  phrase 
formeriy  in  use  to  signify  a  miniature. 

Lit'-tltf-ness,  «•  Smallness  of  bulk ;  contraction  of 
a  mental  quality,  narrowness,  meanness. 

LITTORAL=llt'-t^r-51,  a.  Belonging  to  the  shore. 

LITURGY,  ^t'-ur-^i^^  105  :  *.  Literally,  a  pub- 

formv 


lie  work«— a  form  or  formulary  of  public  devotions. 

Li-tar'-gic,  88,1  a,    Betonging  to  a  formulary  of 

Lt-tur'-gi-cal,  j  public  devottons. 

To  LIVE,  Itv,  104,  189  :  «.  ».  To  be  in  a  state  of 
animatton,  to  be  not  dead;  to  vegetate:  to  exist,  to 
abide,  to  dwell,  to  continue ;  to  live  emphatically,  that 
is,  in  a  state  of  happiness;  in  a  theological  sense,  to 
be  exempt  from  death  temporal  or  spiritual »  to  oo* 
habit,  followed  by  with ;  to  reed,  followed  by  apoa ;  to 
have,  use.  or  exercise  for  the  means  of  support,  fol- 
lowed by  on  (formerly  by  e/,)  upon,  or  iy  ;  to  be  in 
an  active  or  flourishing  sUte,  as  a  thing  alive.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  used  actively  except  by  reduplication  of 
meaning,  as  in  the  phrase.  To  hve  a  life. 

Liv'-rr,  9,  One  who  lives : — it  is  often  used  with  a 
qualifying  word ;  as  a  high  liver,  a  loote  liver. 

Liv'-iog,  a,  and  «.  Vigorous,  active,  having  natural 
energy: — t.  Power  of  continuing  life ;  he  or  they  that 
live  :  livelihood,  support ;  means  by  which  one  lives ; 
specially,  the  benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

Liv'-ing-ly,  ad»  In  a  llTtng  state.  [Brown.] 

LiW-long,  a.  That  lives  or  endures  long, — tedtous, 
long  in  passing,  as  the  livelei^f  day :  Milton  once  uses 
it  in  the  simpls  sense  of  dur«>le,  as  a  Iroelong  munu- 
ment 

Live,  O'^O  "^  ^^^  '•  Alive,  quick,  not  dead ;  ve- 
getating ;  active,  not  extinguished ;  vivid,  spoken  of 
ookmr:— s.  [Obs.]  life:  in  the  phual,  il  is  sUU  the 
word  in  use. 

Lived,  a.  Having  a  life,  as  long'-lived* 

Live^-Iest,  a.  lifeless.  [Shaks.] 

LWe'-ly,  a,  and  eui*  Having  animation,  brisk, 
vivacious :  gay.  airy  j  vigorous,  strong,  energetic ;  re- 
presenting life ;— ode.  [Livelilv  is  little  used.  J  Briskly, 
vigorously ;  with  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

Live'-Ii-ness,  #•  Vivacity,  sprightlincss ;  appearance 
of  life. 

Live'-li-hood,  (-hM,  1 18)  «.  Means  of  living  ; 
support  of  life;  old  authors  use  Liv^'lode,  (means  of 
leading  life.) 

LIVER«llv'-€r,  36  :«.  (See  also  under  To  Live.) 
A  viscua  of  a  reddish  colour,  situated  under  the  fiilje 
ribs,  which  supplies  the  intestines  with  the  fluid  called 


Thsslga  =  !■  vae4  attOTHMdaa  eftpsniagthat.bava  ae  irrsgularitj  of  tend. 

CwMMN/f ;  BtTth-uD,  t. «.  ifiiMtoit,  165 :  vTsh-uD>  i.  e,  Man,  165 :  (^o,  166 :  ^o,  166, 
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bila;  Uvtr  of  OMHmtmy  is  w  called  beeaOM  it  hat 

the  colour  of  the  liver. 
Liv'-rred,  (liv'-^rd,  114)  a.  Raving  a  liver. 
89>  Among  the  compounds  are  Liv'ef'Cclow;  JAvfer' 

ffrowut  Aiaving  an  enlarged  liver;)  Hiftt'Wort,  (a 

plant.)  Kc 

LIVERY,  Itv'-^r-^,  t.  Primarily,  delivery,  or  the 
act  of  giving  possession :  the  phrase,  livery  and  set- 
ten,  means  delivery  and  possession;  delivery  nit  a 
Mrson  or  of  a  corporate  body  to  his  own  caro, — ra- 
leaie  from  wardship ;  delivery  of  food  at  a  certain  rate 
and  stated  times ;  thus,  a  hone  at  livery  is  a  horse 
placed  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  regularly  fed  and 
tended ;  and  Uvery-ttabUt  are  such  as  receive  horses 
for  tliis  purpose :  delivery  of  a  badge  or  fkvour  as  a 
marlc  of  service ;  tliis  was  a  practice  which  originated 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  wnen  ladies  dlstingtiiahed 
their  Iinights  by  riiiands  or  scarft  of  chosen  colours, 
and  ftom  this  custom  of  wearing  the  Hvery  of  their 
mistresses  in  token  of  serving  them,  was  derived  the 

tractice  of  attiring  menial  servants  so  that  it  might  be 
oown  in  whose  service  they  were  retained ;  hence,  a 
uniform  given  to  servants;  and  hence,  a  varb  worn  as 
a  tol(en  or  consequence  of  any  tiling:  in  London,  the 
collective  Ixxiy  oi  livery-men. 

To  Liv^-er-jf|  v.  a.  To  clothe  in  a  livery. 

Liv'-er-y*inaD;  «.  One  who  wears  a  livery  ;  one  of 
a  company  or  corporation  advanced  by  election  to 
assist  the  masters  and  wardens,  and  hence  having  a 
right  to  wear  a  livery-gown  on  solemn  occasions. 

LlVlD==liv'-Td>  a.  Of  a  lead  colour,  conveying  the 
impression  of  discoloration  as  fh>m  a  bruise. 

Liv'-id-nesf,  t.  The  state  of  being  livid. 

Li-vid'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  «.  Uvidnesa. 

LIVING.— See  under  To  Live. 

LIVRE,  li'-vur,  159:  «.  A  Fiench  money  of  ac- 
count, now  disused ;  the  franc  piece  is  a  little  more 
than  a  livre  in  value,  00  francs  being  equal  to  81  iivres. 

LIXIVIUM,  llcks-iv'^-um,  188,  105,  146:  t. 
Lye, — a  liquor  impregnated  with  alkaline  salt. 

Llr-iv'-i-al,  a.  Obtained  by  lizivlalion  ;  impregnated 
with  salto  like  a  lixivium. 

To  LioNiv'-i-ate,  r.  a.  To  form  lye ;  to  impregnate 
with  salts  from  wood  ashes. 

Lijr-iv'-i-ate,  a.  Lixiviated.' 

Lix-iv'-t-a"-/wn,  89  :  t.  The  act  or  process  of  ex- 
tracting alkaline  salts  ftom  ashes  by  pouring  water  on 
them,  which  passes  through  aud  imbibes  the  salt 

LIZARD»lIc'-ard,  34  :  ».  A  reptUe  whose  body 
is  scaly,  and  its  feet  palmate ;  it  resembles  a  serpent 
with  len  added  to  it ;  the  genus  includes  the  crooo« 
dile  and  alligator,  but  the  word  popularly  refers  only 
to  the  smaller  and  less  nocuous  sorts. 

C9-  Among  the  compounds  are  Liz'ard't-iail,  (a  plant;) 
and  Lix'ard-elone. 

LO^\d,  intery.  Look!  behold! 

LOACH=sloatch,  f.  A  little  flih  inhabiting  small 
clear  streams,  and  esteemed  dainty  food. 

LOADs=load»lodef  «.  (See  also  the  next  class.) 
A  burthen ;  tliat  which  is  laid  on  or  put  in  any  thing 
for  conveyance ;  a  freight  (of  a  ship)  in  poetic  or  ora- 
torical, but  not  in  common  language;  the  quantity  a 
cart  will  carry;  and  hence,  ludlcrouily,  the  quanuty 
a  man  can  clrink  or  eat;  weight,  pressure,  encnm- 
brance;  any  thing  that  depresses. 

To  Load,  V.  a.  (The  verb  is  regular,  but  it  also  has 
the  irreg.  part  La'-den ;  Load'-en  is  unusual)  To  bur- 
then, to  encumber ;  U>  charge  with  powder  and  shot ; 
to  make  heavy  with  something  appiended,  either  in  a 
literal  or  a  figurative  sense. 

Load'-er,  #.  One  who  loads. 

LOAD^lode,  «.  Literally,  a  iead,^^ti  vein  in  a 
mine  which  the  workmen  follow. 

LoAiAsTAR,  «.  The  leading  or  pole  star. 

Loads'-man,  «.  He  who  leads  the  way,  a  pilot;  the 


old  spelling  is  todeiman.  [Chaucer.] 
Load'-man-age,  «.  The  skill  or  i 


LObs.] 


art  of  navigation. 


Load'-stone,  t .  The  stone  (an  ore  of  inn  is  its 
lowest  state  of  oxidation)  which  eoDunonic&tM  tatba 
n4*edle  of  the  mariner's  compass  its  diq^iioB  to  iadi- 
cate  the  poles,  and  thus  to  supply  by  day  sad  \ij 
night  the  place  of  the  pole-star. 
LX)A  F^loaf,  «.  ting,  1  A  large  cake  of  Ixtsd 

LOAVES,  loavs,  189  :  f»/.  J  as  formed  by  the  bs- 
ker ;  any  thick  mass  into  which  a  body  is  wioo^ttU 
of  sugar. 

LOAMaeloam,  t .  Fat,  onctooos,  teoadoos  eulh,— 

marl. 
To  Loam,  v,  a.  To  smear  with  loam,  to  day. 
Loam'-y,  105 :  a,  Ifarly ;  smeared  with  loss. 
LOANsslooD,  «.  A  lending  ;  any  thing  lest;  fft- 

dally,  a  sum  of  money  rais^  by  contribatioa.aad  kit 

to  a  government  at  a  fixed  rate  of  intevest:  tids  void 

was  once  in  use  as  a  verb. 
LOATH^looft,  a.  Unwilling,  nuieady,  didkiof. 

not  inclined. 
Loatt'-ly,  105:  a.  and  ad,  Hatefal,  disgisiiBs: 

[Obs.]— ode.  Unwillingly,  without  liking. 
Loatfc'-oess,  «•  Unwillingness. 
7b  Loathe,  (ioa&e,  137,  171)  v,  a.  To  feel  £i- 

gust  at,  to  hate ;  to  see  food  with  disgust 

Loa&'-CT,  36  :  «.  One  that  loathes. 

Loatil'-iDg,  a.  Hating  from  disgust. 

Loath'-ing'ljf.  ad.  In  «  fastidious  manner. 

Loaftif'ful,  117:  a.  Abhorring,  hating ;  more  eon. 
monly  in  modem  use,  abhorred,  hated. 

Loalh'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Disgu^ing.  hsteftO. 

Loatil'-Bome-oe88,  i.  Quality  of  being  losHaoaM. 

LOAVES.— See  Loat 

L0B=:16b,  «.  (Compare  Looby  and  Lubber.)  Aaj 
one  h«ivy,  clumsy,  or  slnggishr-a  down;  a  Uf  vara; 
/<e6s*<|iowkr  was  pmbably  a  prison  tor  sturdy  l«8Vi 

To  Lob,  V.  a.  To  let  ikll  in  a  laxy  saBner. 

LoV-cock,  «.  A  lob.  [Sherwood.] 

Lob'-lol-lf,  «.  Water-gmel ;  spoon- mesl.  sock  u 
is  fit  for  a  lob,  a  lubbevt  or  one  tlmt  MU  sboot  btm 
idleness  or  sickness.  [A  sea  term.] 

LoB-si'-DBD,  a.  Hanging  heavily  on  one  nie,  per- 
haps originally  lap-tided,  but  associated  with  the  fR- 
sent  class  by  the  natural  affinity  of  the  notiooi. 

LOBBY,  15b'.bl>^  105  :  t.  An  openiag  lufcit  s 
room,  or  the  way  to  a  principal  apartment  presestiBS 
considerable  space  fttnn  the  first  entrance. 

LOBEtslobe,  «.  A  division,  a  part,  eommoslysp- 

{died  to  the  lungs,  and  used  to  signify  a  part  of  i^ 
ungs;  it  also  signifies  the  lower  soft  part  of  theesr. 
Lob'-ale,  «.  A  little  lobe. 
LOBSTER^rldb^-Bter,  36 :  «.  A  crustaeeoM  U, 

bkck  before  it  b  bwled  and  red  after. 
LOCAL»lo'-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  place;  bsviss 

the  properties  of  place;  limited  or  confined  tos  plM* 

OTspot. 
Lo'-cal-ly,  105 :  ad.  With  respect  to  place. 
Lo-cal'-t-ty,  84  :  «.  Existence  in  a  plsce;  idalioo 

of  place  or  disUnce ;  position,  situation. 
To  Locate',  v.  a.  To  place. 
Lo-ca'-/ton,  89  :  «.  Act  of  placing;  sttnaiioa;  >» 

the  civil  law,  a  leasing  on  rent 
tt^  See  for  other  relations  Locomotive,  &c«  sad  Loea- 

lament. 

LOCH,  lock,  «.  A  longh  or  lake. 

LOCH.— See  Lohock. 

LOCHAGE,  15ck'4g«,  161  •  *.  An  ofleer  wto 

commanded  a  focftos,  or  cotain  body  of  sncieBt  Gr» 

soldiers.  [Mitford.] 

LOCHIA,  lA-k?-a,  161 :  t.pf.  EvacostioaiwW^ 
follow  child-birth. 

LOCK=16ck,  f.  PrimarUy,  any  thing  thst  fcrtfl»j 
appropriately,  an  instrument  composed  of  a  t^^  * 
wards,  and  a  bolt,  acted  upon  by  a  key:  *** JJfJ! 


fire-arms  which  consists  ofthe  trigger  sad  pnwT 
Th«  adMBaM  •ntirs,  sml  Um  priiiclptai  to  wlilofa  tbs  aumbers  refvr,  prcecds  ths  Dkttoaaix. 
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pti;  « |»te  ia  a  canal  which  eooflods  the  water;  a 
gnpple  IB  wrestling ;  any  narrow  place  which  shuto  in 
or  eaelont  tomething ;  that  of  which  the  parts  enfold 
•sch  other  and  ftirm  a  curl,— a  tuft  as  at  hair  or  wool 

TV  U)ck,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  fasten,  to  shot  np,  to 
doM  &st :  to  embrace ;  to  famish  with  locks ;  to  con- 
fas  the  sword-ami  of  an  antagonist  in  fencing : — neu. 
To  beeooe  tuii  to  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Lock'-er,  36:  «•  Anything  that  is  closed  with  a 
lock,  a  box  or  small  cupboard. 

Uck'-age,  99  :  t .  Materials  for  locks  in  a  canal ; 
vocks  which  ftmn  the  locks;  toll  paid  for  passing 
thioa^  locks.  • 

Loce'-it,  14 :  «.  Literally,  a  small  lock  ;  the  cateh  or 
ipriag to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  small  ornament; 
ahak  ea«e  attached  to  a  necklace,  often  containing  a 
tockofhair.  • 

Ukk'-sjm,   12:  f.  A  coarse  stuff  made  from  the 

lodu  dipped  off  wool  [Shaks.] 
UK&HioN,  18  :  «.  A  sort  of  rannncnlos,  sometimes 

csQedgoMeo  knap  or  nap. 
Lock'-siiith,  t,  A  maker  of  k>cks. 
tJ'Of  the  lematning  compounds,  the  following  relate  to 

fte  kwk  of  a  canal :  Locif -keeper,  Lod^-sUt,  and 

ledr-wear, 

LOCOMOTIVE,  lo"-cA.mi'-tTv,  103  :  a.  (Com- 

5'*^^'^  *«•)  Changing  place,  having  the  power 
«  ebsnging  place. 

Lor-co-mo-tiv^-rty,  84 :  t.  Powerof  changing  place. 

Ur-co-nu/'-fion,  89  :  «.  Power  of  changing  place. 

L0CULAMENT=.16ck"-A.ia-m«iitr,  *.  (Com. 
ptfeUKsl.  fcc)  The  little  p^e  or  cell  in  the  peri- 
cup  of  a  plant  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 

LOCUSTa=iy-cuit,  f.  A  migratory  derouring  insect 
<f  wtetal  species,  of  which  some  described  by  old 
T  J       "■  "**  *"*"  k-nown. 
Lv-COSTTEXK,  «.  several  trees  |o  by  this  name, 

ttdaoaetiffles  the  word  Locutt  alont  is  used  to  signify 
thstree.  ' 

lODE,  LODESTAR,  &C.— See  Load.  Sec. 

'•^WjE«16dgt,  V,  a,  and  n.  To  set,  Uy,  or 
^*9oAl  toe  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  for  keeping  or 
P>N«rration ;  speciallv.  to  afford  a  temporary  dwell- 
u(i  to  sopplv  with  harbour  for  a  night;  to  fix  or 
Mile  hi  the  neart,  mind,  or  memory ;  to  drive  to 
2*wt;  to  lay  flat,  as  com  :—meu.  To  reside  or  dwell 

.  "*  *  teaporary  season ;  to  fall  flat,  as  grain. 

^g^  <•  A  small  house  or  tenement  appended  to  a 

.J"I«;  ft  den,  a  cave. 

}^W-o-ble,  a.  That  affords  lodging.  [SmoUett.] 

Lw-pr,  *.  One  who  lives  at  board  ;  one  who  lives 

. '''^^rsd  nmn •  one  who  resides  in  a  place  lor  atimo. 

^'fingt «.  Temporary  habitation  ;  rooms  hired  in 
wkooM  of  another;  harbour,  covert ;  in  old  authors, 
coaTcaisiKc  to  sleep  on. 

Lodg^-ment,  196:  «.*The  act  of  lodging,  or  stote 
^Mag  kidfed ;  aeenmulation  of  something  that  re- 
™«  •>  Rst;  in  war.  the  esUblishing  of  a  post  in  the 

1.  /!?2Sli?**«*  *  beslegwl  place. 

;•  JgPFE.  15f,  189  :v.n,To  Uugh.  [Obs.] 

"^"^ISft,  17  :  *.  Properly,  an  elevation  ;  hence, 
^*  °|^n&a  ttory  above  another,  as  the  first,  second. 
toduTl  •  ^  modem  usage,  the  term  is  restricted 
">«•  place  iaunediately  under  the  roof  when  not  used 
••tt  abode. 

^^•^•Tr,  105:  a.  Elevated  in  place,  high;  elevated 

k[/"'^i**»  roblime ;  proud,  haughty. 

^^^Ijf ,  ad.  With  elevation  of  place  or  sentiment. 

f5r^''»«'»fhtily. 

J^^^tttt*,  t.  The  quality  of  being  lofty. 

,^r*    ?»  *•  A  Hebrew  measure,  being  a  quarter  of 
ij^  or  flre^lxths  of  a  pint. 

^*j?l?»  '•  A  bulky,  shapeless  piece  of  wood  ;  a 
r*«wood  which,  with  ito  line,  serves  to  measure 
tofV««»ofsthipatsea. 
lum^r^Tr  *•  compounded  in  the  former  sense  to 
"^  Of  •*«»*,  (a  house  buUt  of  logs ;)  Logman,  (a 
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bearer  of  logs  \\  and  Loff-wooi,  (a  wood  horn  Spanlsli 
America,  much  used  in  dyeittj«:)  and  in  the  latter 
sense,  it  is  compounded  in  Lo/board,  (the  board  on 
which  the  log-reckoning  is  first  noted  {)  Logbook,  (a 
book  into  which  are  transcribed  the  contents  of  the 
log-board ;)  Lo&4ine,  (a  line  of  about  150  fathoms, 
fastened  to  the  log ; )  Log'^eel,  (a  reel  in  the  gallery 
of  a  ship  on  which  the  log-line  is  wound.) 

Loo'-O^TS,  «.  pi.  An  ancient  game  like  nine  pins. 

Loo'-OfiR-HSJo,  (16g'-gMtfr-h«d,  77,  120)  *.  a 

dolt,  a  blockhead :  To/auto  Utggerheadt,  to  scuflte. 
Log'-^er^heod-ed,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  doltish. 

LOGARITHM,  &c.— See  under  LogicaL 
LOGGATS,  LOGGERHEAD,    LOGWOOD, 

&c. — See  under  Loe. 

LOGICAL,  lod'-jl-c^I,  a.  Rational.  relaUag  to 
reason ;  according  to  reason ;  rehiting  to  words,  which 
are  the  result  of  reason  ;  relating  to  ratios  or  propor- 
tions disoemible  only  by  reason. — See  also  lower  in 
the  class. 

LoQ''-ic,  (I6d'-gick)  #.  The  aeience  of  the  connec 
tion  between  the  laws  of  thought,  (see  Axiom.)  and 
the  methods  otformuUe  bv  which  admitted  truths  are 
sUted  demonstratively;  (that  is.  so  that  what  is  sought 
to  be  proved  is  shown  to  be  included  in  what  is 
admitted;)  the  art  (tf  sUting  admitted  truths  demon- 
stratively, and  of  exposing  the  wrong  procedure  in 
methods  that  conform  not  to  the  furmuln  of  logic  :  the 
art  thus  defined  being  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
inductive  process  by  which  unknown  truths  are  dis. 
covered,  is  proposed  by  some  w^riters  to  be  included  in 
riietoric,  and  in  ite  stmd  another  definition  of  logic  is 
offered,  namely,  the  skilful  and  just  use  of  media  in 
the  investigation  of  truth :  among  writers  who  do  not 
discriminate  the  importent  difference  here  referred  to, 
logic  is  made  to  include  both  these  meanings,  under 
the  definition  of  "  The  art  of  reasoning."  (See  Induc- 
tkm  and  SyUogism.) 

Lo/-i-cal,  a,  Pertainmg  to  logic;  Airnished  with 
logic;  tanght  in  logic — See  the  general  senses  above. 
Lc^-f-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  Uws  of  logic. 

Lo-gic'-tan,  (lA-gtsh'-'an,  90)  #.  A  teacher  or 
professor  of  logic  i  an  able  arguer. 

Lo-eis'-tic,  a.  LogicaL — See  also  lower. 

Loaf-A-mTBU,  (logf'd'UUim)  *.  Literally,  a  ra- 
tional number,  or  a  number  having  a  ratio  or  propor- 
tion to  another  number :  this  ratio  maf  be  ^-arious. 
and  accordingly  there  are  various  systems  of  lo;'a' 
rithms ;  that  in  common  use  is  a  system  in  which  Uio 
figures  0,  1,  S,  3,  &c.  in  arithmetical  progression, 
answer  respectively  to  1,  10,  100,  1000.  See.  in  geo- 
metrical progression. 

Log'^-ri/V'-mic,  83,  J        «  ^  ,  .      . 

Lo^-a.riM".mi-c«I,   }  "',^^'^^'''1  ^  ""  ~°- 

Loi'-a.ri/A.inet'Mc,  j  ■**'^«  of  logarithms. 

Lo.QXs'-Tic,  a,  Perteining  to  logarithms  of  sexa- 
gesimal fractions  which  are  used  in  astronomical  cal- 
culations. 

Loo'-o-MBi^-Ric,  88 :  a.  The  epithet  of  a  scale 
which  is  intended  to  ascertain  or  measure  chemical 
equivalente. 

Lo-Qoci'-it/i-PHY,  (-f^  163)  87 :  t.  Literally,  the 
writing  or  impression  of  a  leord,— a  method  of  print- 
ing in  which  whole  words  in  type  instead  of  single 
tetters  are  used. 

Loo^-O-ORiPH,  163:  «.  A  net  of  words,  a  riddle. 

[B.  Jon.] 
Lo-ooM'--i-CHT,  (-k^  l61)f.Awarof  words. 

LOHOCK=lo'-hock,  «.  A  medicine  of  a  middle 
consistence  between  a  soft  electuary  and  a  simp :  the 
word  may  be  met  with  under  the  forms /ocA  and^cAef. 

L01N=loin,  29:  «.  In  the  singular  number,  the 
back  of  a  beast  cut  for  food :  in  the  plural  number, 
the  reins,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  human  back  adjoin- 
ing the  hip  on  each  side:  the  loins,  by  nerves  con- 
nected with  the  brain  and  the  spermatic  chord,  are 
supposed  to  supply  the  germ  of  new  existence. 


TIm signs: Is ttMd  after  modM  of  aiwlliag  tliat  Imts  ao  Irrcgolarity  of  toaad. 

^^■■*^i;  miih-un,  i,  e,  miwiow,  165 :  viath-un,  i.  e,  vUion,  165 :  ttiD,  166 :  fli«n,  166. 
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n  LOlTEFU-lol'-trr,  29,  36 1  v,  n.  To  Unger, 
to  bo  tdly  tlow  in  morinf  . 

Loi'-ter-er,  t,  A  lingerer,  an  idler. 

To  LOLL^lol,  155  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  lean  idly 
or  reft  lastly  against  something ;  to  hang  out,  uid  of 
the  tongue  i—aU.  To  thrust  out,  as  tlie  tongue. 

To  Lol'-lop,  ».  >•.  To  loU.  [Vulgar.] 

LOLLARD=»=16r-lard,  34 :«.  One  of  the  foUowere 
of  WicUffe.  the  name  in  its  first  use  being  a  «-ord  of 
contempt:  Lof-ler  is  a  less  usual  form  of  the  same 
w<»d. 

LoV'lat'dy,  105 :  «.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lollards. 

LOMBARD,  lum'-bard,  116, 34 :  t.  A  naUTo  of 
Lombardyin  Italy;  a  goldsmith  or  banker,  which 
profession  was  first  exercised  in  London  by  the  Lom* 
Dards. 

Lom-bar'-dic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  Lombardy  or 
the  Lombards,  but  specially  applied  to  a  i>rm  of 
written  characters  introduced  by  the  Lombards  into 
Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  used  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 

LOMENT^lo'-mSnt,  «.  An  eUmgatMi  periearp 
which  never  bursu.  [Bot] 

LOMP,  lump,  116 :  «.  A  roundish  flsh. 

LONDONER,  lun'-don-er,  116,  18,36:  «.  A 
native  of  London. 

To  Lon'-don-iie,  v.  a.  To  give  a  manner  or  eharaotor 
which  distinguishes  the  people  of  London. 

Lon'-don-U m,  158 :  <•  A  mode  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  London. 

LONEl^lone,  a.  Solitary,  single  ;  retired.  sUnding 
alone. 

Lone'-ly,  ••  Solitary,  retired  ;  addicted  to  solitude. 

Lone'-lt^ness,  «.  Solitude,  retirement ;  love  of  soli- 
tude: XonZ-Mtf  is  less  used. 

Lo^-niah,  a.  BAther  lonely.  [Inelegant.] 

Lone'-ioine,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Solitary,  seduded. 

Looe'-some-ness,  «.  State  of  being  lonesome. 

LONGssI6ng,  72 :  a.  (Compare  Length,  8tc.) 
Extended;  not  short ;  drawn  out  in  a  line }  drawn  out 
in  time:  of  a  certain  measure  in  length;  dilatory; 
tedious;  protracted;  protracting  thought,  as  a  lung 
ho4d:~odo.  Toat^at  length,  not  for  a  short  time; 
at  a  time  far  distant ;  all  along:— «.  A  character  in 
rouiic  equal  to  two  breves. 

fT*  See  To  Lomo.  lower  In  this  class,  and  again  at  the 
head  of  the  next:  See  also  tony,  adv.  in  the  next  class. 

Lon'-yer,  (loDg'-guer,  158,  77)  a.  anil  ad.  More 
long:— ado.  For  more  time. 

Lon'-^est,  (long'-gunt)  a,  and  ad^  Most  long : 
— ado.  For  most  time. 

Long'-isb,  (long'-isb,  72)  a.  Rather  long. 

Long'-lyt  105:  ad.  Tediously.  [Unusual.] 

Long'-nest,  «.  Length.  [Unusual] 

Long'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Extended;  tedious. 
[Pnor.] 

Long'-way«,  ad.  Longwise.  [Vulgar.] 

Long'-wi#e,  (-wize)  ad.  Lengthwise. 


WMOiure,  (the  measure  of  length;)  Lung-primfer, 
(printing  type  of  a  size  between  small  pica  and  bour- 
geois :)  Jjonst-thanked,  (having  long  tegs ;)  LoHjjf- 
aighted,  (able  to  see  at  a  great  distenoe;)  Long'spun, 
(spun  out  In  a  figurative  sense,  tedious;)  Long-suf- 
feranee,  (forbearance  to  punish,  clemency;)  Long- 
tuffiriag;  Lomjf-tait,  (having  an  uncut  teU,  par- 
ticuUrly  a  doe :  a  loko'-tail  was  a  gentleman's  dog. 
oi  one  qualiflM  to  hunt ;  other  dMS  being  required  to 
have  their  tails  cut :  hence  Cut  and  LongtaU  signified 

gintlefblka  and  others  as  they  might  come ;)  Long*- 
ngued,  (babbling;)    Long-votudftd,    (retainmjr    the 


__^ ^ ^^^  img    ttu 

iircath  a  kng  time'';'&guratrvely,  tedious  in  spealdng;) 
leo. 
LoiZ-oi-Mni/'-i-Tr,  (I6ng'-gd-nim''4-tl^  158, 

Tlw»chemwwtiie,MidtbspftectptostewhUhtheamBb>rsiefar,piecedsthsPktio— 1^ 

Fowk9  giU'-wA«4:  chliZ-mant  pd-pif:  li«:  gi6d;  j*69^ i. #«>ev, 55 :  v«>^^^  ^""^ 
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84,106)  ff.   Literally,  long.mindedn«ssr-1«tMMlof 
offences,  iDrbearance. 

LoN-as'-T^L,  (15n-jc'-v4l)  a.  Long-lived. 

g9>  This  and  the  following  words  would  keep  the;  hard 
if  they  were  formatives  of  our  own,  but  they  come  to 
us  from  words  already  farmed  in  Latin,  wheaeive 
likewise  derive  the  primitive  Long. 

Lon-ge'-voMs,  120 :  a.  LongevaL 

Lon-gev'^-ty,  84,  92,  105:  «.  Length  oidBiitkn 
of  lue ;  great  length  ik  lifSa. 

LoN-oiM^'^-Mors,  (16n-jun'-d-aus,  120]  a.  loai- 
handed. 

LoN-QiM'-E-TKr,  105 :  «•  The  art  or  pmtiM  d 
measuring  length*  or  distances  accessible  at  isK- 
cessible. 

LoN-oiy-QFj-xr,  (lon-jlng'-kwi-te^  laS,  l^ 
105)  ff.  Remoteneas.  distance  in  length. 

Lon'-oi-tuob,  (lon'-j4-tidt)  «.  Length;  iksoi 
eumferenoe  of  the  earth  measured  cart  and  ml  m^ 
varying  at  different  degrees  of  latitude ;  tbsdiituc« 
of  a  place  as  lying  cast  or  west  of  another  pUee,  Cf 
of  London  or  Paris.  &c,  estimated  in  denees  of  tie 
equator ;  the  distance  of  a  heavenly  bodv  (kna  tlu 
first  degree  of  Aries,  measured  by  the  arc  loterespW 
on  the  ecliptic  by  meridian  lines  that  meet  at  the  pule 
of  the  ocllptie. 

Lon'-gi-tu''-di-nal,  a.  Extended  in  leofth;  per- 
taining to  longitude. 

Lon'-gi-tu''-di-Dal.ljf,ati.  In  ihedlrreUoo  ofleagtk 

To  LoNO,  V.  fl.  To  reach  or  stretch  forward  themisd, 
that  is  to  desire  or  wish  with  eagemesieoatiaaed.>r 
or  ajter  being  need  befi»re  the  thing  desired.— Sse  uw 
the  next  class. 

Long'-^r,  f  •  One  who  longs  for  nmeUdng. 

g9>  See  Longer,  the  eomparative  of  Long,  tbtim,  «h^ 
be  it  observed,  is  pronounced  diftaently. 

Long'-ing,  ff.  An  eager  deaire ;  a  crsvbg  or  pn^- 
natural  apneiita. 

Long^-ing-Iy,  ad.  With  eager  wish  or  sppetHe. 

Lone'-U,  ad.  Longingly.  [Shaka.]— See  also  ah»w 
unwr  Long  (a.) 

roLONG«l6ng,  72:  v.  m.  To  bckag.  [Ohs]- 
See  also  in  the  previous  class.  .   ^ . 

LoHO,  ad.  Along,  followed  by  of;  as  tkt  m^kff 
teas  long  of  you,  that  is,  it  bdonged  to  yoo,  «  wm  ui 
consequence  of  you. 

7b  LONGE,  lungt,  1 16  :  p.  «.  To  nske  »  pw» 
with  a  rapier. 

Lonee,  ff.  A  thrust  with  a  gword. — See  AOonfe. 

LOO=l55,  ff.  A  game  at  cards. 

To  Loo,  i>.  a.  To  beat  tho  opponent!  by  wiawn 
every  trick  at  the  game, 

LOOBY,  lo5'.b^.  105  ;  i.  A  luWw. «» »wk«rf. 
clumsy^  fellow,  a  clown. 

Loo'-bi-ltf,  ad.  Like  a  looby, 

LOOFalGBf,  ff.  The  alter  part  of  a  ship's  bsv.  « 
where  the  planks  begin  to  be  insuivatcd  si  vn 
approach  the  stem. 

7*0  LooF,  V.  a,  To  bring  the  hof  loand,-^  b^i 
[the  ship]  ohM  to  the  wiad.  to  Inf. 

To  LOOK,  ld6k,  118  J  r. «.  and  a.  To  dbej^ 
eye  to  or  ftom  anyo)]|^t;  (wkenthepwwnto^*" 
is  mentioned,  the  prepoiitfcm  after  tos»  Ji  eitk^^r 
irt;  if  it  U  absent,  we  use  /«r;  if  ^^^^^T^ll 
was  sometimes  used  anciently  for  at ;)  t|»  see !  »  ^ 
the  air  or  manner  in  regarding  or  beholdiBg;  ««^ 
the  intellectual  eye ;  hence,  to  «!»*'' *"  "J  JSSv- 
as  to  view  or  purpose :  to  seem  to  the  l***  r^^ 
to  have  a  particular  appearance,  to  hare  sn«tf|^  ^ 
or  manner,  with  the  purpose  of  some  imptesy^^ 
beholder:  To  look  about  oaff.  to  be  *I«^^to 
▼igUant;  To  look  aftor,  to  «tton4*»*»J«?fi'i« 
obeerve  with  anxiety  or  tenderness : .Ts  «» ""^ . 
ftown. to  show  displeasure:  To  k>tk  f^l^^ 
To  look  into,  to  examine,  to  sift ;  To  •••J*!,,  f, 
sider.  to  conceive  of;  tobeamereidto  *V*^'p/t 
lookovtr,to  try  one  by  one;  also,  to  psisow- 
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tolookalniedy;  To  look  out,  io  he  witho  wMeh; 
To  look  to,  to  woe  to,  ot  take  care  of,  to  behold:— act. 
To  turn  the  eye  upan;  to  seek  or  search  Car  t  to  influ. 
tnce  bjr  looks. 

look  I  mterj,  Lo !  lee !  originaU/i  the  ImperatiTt 
of  the  tenfgomg  verb. 

Leok»  «.  Act  of  looking :  air  of  the  lket«  oati  of  the 
coontenanees  Look^mi,  view;  watch. 

L«ok'.fr,36:  #.  One  that  lookt  >-LooA'-«Hm", 
ipeetator,  not  agent 

Lcok'-ing,  i.  Bxpeetatkm  ;  wlth/er. 

Look^-ing-glass',  «.  A  minor. 

LOOL=-l55l,  «.  A  TCMel  need  in  metaUorgy. 

LOOM^lSto,  «.  Originally,  a  general  name  ibr  a 
tool,  iiutrument.  ufeeoail,  or  thing  of  nee,  whence  the 
word  Hm-loom:  at  present,  it  U  restricted  to  signify 
»efr*n»e  in  which  weavers  work  their  cloth. 

L00M=lJ5m,  a.  A  term  dgnif^ing  gentle  as  ap- 
plied to  a  gale  at  sea. 

U)OM=Iaoni,  #.  A  large.sixed  bird. 

7i  LOOM»l(Bin,  r.  a.  To  appear  large  at  sea; 
9oken  of  a  ship  at  a  distance. 

LOON-ICBn,  t.  A  aorry  fellow.  [Obs.  or  local.] 

LJX)P»l(J5p,  t.  A  fcldlng  or  doubling  of  sUing  or 
uu  substance  through  which  another  string  maybe 
oavB,— anoose;  a  loophole. 

Loowd.  (IWpt,  1 14,  143)  fl.  Full  of  loops. 
U»p'-|ioIe,  #.  Aperture ;    hole  to  gire  a  passage, 

psriioalariy  fior  flre-arms  j  flfturatively,  an  erasion. 
L«op'-holed,  a.  FoU  of  holes  or  openings. 

2?^'^^**®P'"^^*  '•  ''^  running  together  of 

»>e»teU  only  tor  caldnatton. 

l^RI>»l35rd,  1.  A  lubber,  a  drone.  [&)enser.] 

UX)8.— See  Land. 

r*  LOOSE^rlWce,  189,152:  v.  a.  To  mitie  or 
™Bd ;  to  relax ;  to  free  fhnn  corporal  or  fhimmental 
o«as;  to  disengage:  it  often  appears  neuter  by  the 
eiupsu  of  anchor:  as  we  loosed,  and  set  saiL 

^^Oje,a,  and  *.  Unbound,  untied;  not  fast;  not 
«jnt;  not  crowded,  flree;  disengaged,  followed  by 
r^m,  sometimes  by  of;  remiss;  not  close  to  the  pur- 
P<*«»Bot  concise, but  lax  in  language;  unconnected, 
wsibHngi  not  strict,  not  rigid;  lax  of  body,  not  cos- 
J]f«;  tax  in  perseoal  conduct,  wanton,  unchaste:  To 
JJM  toew.  to  gain  Uberty;  to  break  fh)m  restraint 
wo  wUdnese :  To  M  looie,  to  set  at  liberty :— f.  Free- 

iJSULm     wtraint;  in  old  authors,  a  letting  kwse. 

*-<w-|y,  orf.  Not  fhst ;  so  as  to  bo  easily  disen- 
8W:  fai  a  loose  manner,  literally,  or  figuratively. 

^-JJ^esi,   i.   State  of  being  loose;  dianfacea; 

*^JJie'-«trife>i.  Tbe  name  of  oerUin  herbs,  so  called 

Iif?SI^'^®y."*  ■*»**  to  '«1«^  **»  fierceacss  of  beasts 
»ft  feed  oa  them. 

lif^lf?'  (UJO'-SD,  114)  V.  a.  aDd  n.  To  free 
f«»  tightness;  to  make  less  coherent;  to  tne  ttom 
•^™t;  to  remove  costiveness  fkom :— isea.  Tobe- 

fir       *T»''*  «•    To  cut  off,  as  the  top  or  tx. 

twmo  part  of  any  thing. 

J^P»t.   That  which  i.  onl  off  from  tress. 
W-Pfr,  36:  #.    One  timt  lope  trees. 
W-pingf,  I.  p/.    Tops  lopped  from  branches. 
Wi't^.^Ses  Leaped  under  To  Leap.  [Obs.] 
™) «.    A  flea. 

^H)ED.-.SeeLobrided. 

iS^iClOUS,  li^kwa'-dt^ua,  147,  120:   a. 
*[ouofUlk;apttobUb. 
9«a-doii».ne8t,  I.    Quality  sf  being  k)quacious. 
^^•J-^(-kwiW4.a>  188,  92,  105)  ,. 

^^rbfe  J-  ••    *•'-*«'  -^P"""  P*^» 
«  «•  head  of  any  business ;  rulsr,  monarch ;  hus- 
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band ;  appropriately,  apeer  of  the  realm  i  specially,  a 
o*~J>'  *•  diltinguished  from  tiie  higher  degrees  of 
nobiUty ;  bv  courtesy,  the  sons  of  a  duke,  and  the 
eldestsonof  an  earl ;  offlciaUy.  ihe  mayor  of  London,  of 
York,  and  of  Dublin,  and  the  judges  while  presidioK  in 
court ;  also,  he  who  hath  Uie  fee  of  a  manor,  and  tou- 
seqnentiy  the  homage  of  the  tenants,  but  in  this  last 
case,  the  ^y.  if  not  uf  noble  birth,  is  not  addressed 
as  a  lord:  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  a  hump-backed  person, 
firom  a  Greek  word  whieh  signifies  crooked. 

To  Lord,  ».  a.  and  n.  To  invest  wiU»  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  a  k>rd:— urn.  To  domineer;  to  rule 
despotically,  with  over  before  the  subject  ruled. 

Lord'-Iy,  a,  and  ad.  Becoming  a  lord ;  pertaining 
to   a  lord;   proud,  haughty :—<id».   Proudly,   impe- 

Lord'-li-ness,  t.    Dignity  ;  pride,  haughtiness. 

Lord'-ship,  #.    The  sUte  or  quality  of  being  a  lord ; 
*5»ls  is  also  the  meaning  in  the  address  **  Your  k>rd- 
shlp."  which,  however  determined  by  the  pronoun 
is  a  noun  in  the  third  person;  domain,  dominion 
seignory. 

Lord'-ing,  #.    in  onr  old   authors,   sir  or   master ; 

othenwise.  the  same  as  Lordling.  but  in  less  use. 
LordMing,  f,    A  little  lord. 
LordMikcuo.    Lordly. 
LORE»lorc  47:  t,    Lsaming.  doetrine;  lesson, 

instruotkm;  figuratively,  by  Spenser,  fbr  woricman- 

slup. 

Lores'-maD,  151, 12:  #.    An  instructor.  [Obs.J 
W-ring,  f .    Instractive  discourse.  [Spenser.] 
LORE.— See  Lorn. 

LOREL-l5r'-«l,  129 :  «.  A  lost  wreteh.  an  aban- 
y«n«i  «coundrel,  a  lose],  whfch  see  under  To  Lose. 

To  LORICATE,  15r'-4-cit«,  105:  t>.  a.  TV,  plate 
over;  to  cover  with  a  troat,  as  a  chemical  vessel  fbr 
resisting  fire. 

Lor'-i-ca"-/ion,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  loricatlng  j  the 
surface  or  defence  produced  by  loricating. 

LORIMER,  ISr'-l-mer,  «.  A  maker  of  bils,  spars, 
and  metal-mountings  lor  bridles  and  saddles;  and 
hence,  a  saddler:  it  is  also  written  and  pronounced 
Lor'-i-ner. 

LORIOT,  15^4^*,  105 :  #.   Tlio  bird  wltwaL 

LORN*»l|«m,  37 :  a.  Left,  forsaken,  kMt :  it  is 
the  part  of  the  verb  To  Lose  in  ite  original  Suon  form : 
Im  in  one  of  ite  senses  Is  the  same  word  in  a  different 
shape. 

To  LOSE,  1352,  107, 151  i\v.  a.  and  n.  (The 
1  Lo«T=168t,  17 :  V  old  form  of  this  verb 

LosT=16st,  J  was  To  Leese.)    To 

cesse  to  have  in  possession  through  want  of  power,  or 
will,  or  watchftdness  to  keep ;  to  separate,  to  alifnute ; 
to  ruin  j  to  bewilder:  not  to  enjoy ;  to  employ  ineffpc- 
tually ;  to  deprive  oi;  as  to  tose  a  man  his  wife :  (this 
application  b  unusual ;)  — aea.  To  ibrleit  any  thine  in 
contest ;  not  to  win ;  to  decline,  to  fail. 

Lo'-«a-ble,  (l55'-ia-bl,  101)  a.  That  may  be  tost. 
Lo'-srr,  36 :  «.    One  that  loses. 
L</-«ing,  a.    That  brings  loss : — t.  Loss. 
La-«el,  f .    A  lost  wreteh,  a  sorry,  worthless  creaturo, 

a  scoundrel.  [Obe.]. 
Loss,  (1688,  17)  t.  Privation;  the  contrary  iogain; 

that  which  U  lost;   failure;  fbrfeiiure;  destruction; 

useless  application :  To  be  at  a  hts,  to  be  unable  to 

proceed  or  determine,  as  dogs  when  they  have  lost 

sight  and  scent  of  their  game. 
Loss'-fiil,  117:  a.  Detrimental,  noxious.  [Bp.  HalL] 
Low'-leas,  a.    Exempt  fh>m  loss. 
Lost,  a.    No  longer  perceptible ;  no  longer  existing ; 
,  5?J2?I*?I.??*"'^"?  '»''"«•  respect,  reputetfon. 
LOSENGEr,  I5z^.&i.ger,  fsi ;  #.   A  flatteror.  a 

deceiver.  [Chaucer.] 
^^yi=\h%f  i.    That  which  comes  to  any  one  as  his 

portion.— fortune,  state  assigned ;  a  chance ;  the  die  or 
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Other  meani  used  In  detennining  a  chance;  ftcoerolly, 
a  portion  or  parcel,  one  division  of  an  aggregate ;  pro- 
portion of  taxes : — See  Eicot. 

To  Lot,  V,  a.  To  assign  ;  to  portbn ;  to  distribnta 
in  lots. 

Lot'-ter-y,  t.  Allottery;  allotment;  [Obs.;]  a  dia- 
tribution  of  prises  and  blanks  by  chance. 

LOTC^loU,  «.    A  sort  of  eel  :~See  also  Lotos. 

LOTH.— See  Loath. 

LOTION,  lo'-ahuD,  89 :  «.  A  wash  nsed  for  a 
medical  purpose. 

LOTOS=15'-t08S,  18 :  «.  A  tree  highly  esteemed 
bv  the  ancients,  but  of  which  there  seem  to  have  been 
two  distinct  kinds:  what  we  call  the  Lot«^tree  is  other- 
wise called  nettle-tree,  tuxax  the  resemblunoe  of  its 
leaves  to  those  of  a  nettle. 

LOTTERY.— See  under  Lot. 

LOUDsslowd,  31 :  a.  and  ad.  Strong  or  powerful 
in  sound,  striking  the  ear  wlih  force;  noisy,  clamorous, 
turbulent : — ode.  So  as  to  sound  with  force. 

Load'-l^i  ad.    With  violence  of  voice ;  noisily. 

Load'-ness,  #•    Force  of  sound ;  noise ;  cUmour. 

LOUGH,  16ck,  125,  162:  t,    A  lake. 

LOUGH,  I5ff.  125, 162:  pre/.  Laughed:— See 
Tb  Laugh :  compare  also  To  Loffe.  [Obs.] 

LOUIS  D*OR,  l55'-^ort",  [Fr.J  170:  t.  A 
French  gold  coin  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIIL.  vahied  at  about  20«. 

To  LOUNGE»lowndge,  31 :  v.  fi.  To  idle,  to 
live  lazily;  to  pass  the  time  in  idly  moving  about;  to 
loll:  the  last  seems  a  modem,  but  is  certainly  a  com- 
mon sense. 

Lounge,  t.  An  idle  gait;  a  stroll ;  a  place  that  idlers 
ftequent. 

Loun'-ger,  §•    One  who  lounges. 

Loun'-ging,  o.  Idling;  lolling;  fit  for  indulging 
idleness,  as  a  totrnging  chair. 

LOUSE=clowce,  189,  152:  1  «.  A  small  Insect,  of 

LlCEaslice,  pL  1  which  there  are  many 

apedes.  that  live  on  animal  bodies ;  that  which  is  found 
in  the  head  of  uncleanly  people  being  the  species  most 
flwquently  alluded  to:— Among  the  immediate  com- 
pounds is  Louses-wort,  the  name  of  a  plant 

To  Louss,  (lows,  137)  v.  a.    To  clean  fh>m  lice. 

Lou'-*y,  (-2^^)  a.  Swarming  with  lice  ;  figuratively, 
bred  as  on  a  duaghill,  mean ;  and  applied  as  a  term  of 
reproach  even  to  things.— dirty,  contemptible:  the 
figurative  applications  now  occur  only  in  vulgar  spoech. 

Lou'-«»-Iy,  ad.    Dirtily  ;  scurvily. 
Lou'-fi-ness,  «.    State  of  being  lousy. 
LOUT«Iowt,  31  :  «.  (Com^re  Leod.)  One  of  low 

degree,  a  bumpkin,  a  clown. 
To  Loat,  V,  a.    To  treat  as  a  villein  or  lout,  to  bring 

under  lordly  subjection.  [Sbaks.] 
Loutf-ish,  a.    Clownish. 
Lout'-ish-Iy,  105 :  ad.    With  the  gait  of  a  lout 
7b  LOUT,  r.  n.  To  bow,  to  pay  obeisanee.  [Obs.  or 

loeal.1 
LOUVER,  lGS^-v#r,  125 :  »,    An  opening  in   a 

cottage  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  [Spenser.] 

LOV  AGE,  luv'-Age,  116  :  #.   A  pUnt 

TbLOVE,  luv,  107,189:  v,  a,  and  n.  Gene- 
rally,  to  regard  with  good  wUl;  of  which  the  folkming 
are  special  senses:  to  regard  witli  the  feelings  of  one 
sex  toward  the  other;  (in  which  application  the 
general  sense  is  quite  abandoned,  and  the  word  art- 
fully applied  to  a  meaning  wholly  different  if  the 
mere  insUnctive  passion  Is  Intended,  the  word  being  in 
such  case  used  for  To  tu$ta/ier;)  to  regard  with  the 
feelings  of  a  near  relatfon,  as  of  a  mother,  a  father,  a 
son,  a  brother,  &e. ;  (in  the  ease  of  the  first  of  these 
relations,  an  original  instinct  seems  to  precede  the 
rational  sentimeut;)  to  regard  with  the  forlings  of  a 
friend;  to  regard  with  the  feelings  of  a  creature  sen- 
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sible  of.  and  rf  Joidng  in.  an  entire  dependeaee  oo  a 
being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  bmevaleDce;  to  be 
pleased  with,  to  delight  in.  iMngt  being  tlie  object.) 
to  like;— Ilea.  To  delight,  to  take  pleasaie. 

Love,  «.  Regard  for  some  one  with  feeUngs  of  good 
will:  for  the  chief  special  senses  see  the  verb:  hkins; 
union,  oonoord;  courUhip;  object  beknred;  a  vem- 
heart;  a  word  of  endearment;  a  pictmcsqne  repr^ 
sentatfon  of  love,  Cnpld;  a  soft  wocd  for  last  or  ix 
lewdness. 

Lov'wi-bk  (luv'.<l-bl,  101)  a.  Thatmaybelowi 

Lov'-er,  t •    One  who  loves. 

Lov'-ing,  a.    Affectionate,  expressing  lore. 

LoV-ing-Iy,  ad.    In  a  loving  manner. 

Lov'-ing*DeM,  «.    Kindness,  alliectfon. 

Lov'-ing-kind'-nen,  115:  «.  Tendeme«. broar. 
mercy. 

Love'-ly,  105 :  a.    Exciting  love,  amiaUe. 

Love'-li-Iy,  ad.    In  a  lovely  manner. 

Love'-It-ne§8,  t«   Amiableneas;  beanty. 

Love^-lets,  a.    Void  of  love.  [Milton.] 

LoYe'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.    Lovely.  [Dryden.] 

g^  Among  the  componnds  are  Lov^-oppU,  (a  i^t.  or 
ito  firuit;)  Love^-broher,  (an  agent  in  k)Te  afcin;) 
Jjov^-darting,  (a  poetical  epithet  of  the  eyes;)  XW- 
day,  (a  day  in  old  times  appointed  for  the  aouetble 
settlement  of  differences;)  Lot^-faeour,  (toiseUiu; 
given  to  be  worn  In  token  of  lo\>e;)  Lot^-otT^Mat, 
(a  kind  of  violet ;)  Loo^-kmU,  (sort  of  tore-faww;) 
J/nnf-labowrod,  (laboured  by  the  prompting  of  k^j] 
Looe^'lau,   (a  sweetheart;)  Lov^-letter,  (letter  of 
courtohip ;)  Lo^Met-a-Uet^ing,  (a  kind  of  ama- 
ranth ;)  Love'-lodt,  (a  partieular  sort  of  coil  wonb; 
men  of  fashfon  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth  sod  Jsbmi;) 
Loo^Uor;  (forsaken  by  one's  fore;)  ln^-»e»$ir, 
(one  used  to  love  matters ;)  Low^-ptMd*  (««*^J7 
love ;)  LooZ-ioeret,  (a  secret  between  tovers;)  X^cr- 
thnfl.  (Cupid's  arrow;)  LoveT-sidt,  (languiahiM  vj 
love:)   Lovif-U)%g,   (an   amorous  song:)  ^^"^ 
(courtship:)  Lox^-taUtt  (narrative  of  love;)  l^' 
thought,  (amorous  fan«7 ;)  Lov^-token,  (a  P"*"V" 
token  of  love;)  Lovo'toy,  (a  love-token  ,0  iMe-trta, 
(artifice  expressive  of  love,)  &e. 
LOW=15»==lo,  7 :  «.  and  ad.  Placsd  or  htm 
place  so  that  other  things  to  which  refeienee i*^!^ 
made  are  above,  or  high, — not  high,  not  eteralea.  ^ 
coming  up  to  some  marie  or  standard;  ia  igtfaiiTC 
senses,  depressed  or  mean  in  rank,  or  in  inportaBce, 
in  sentiment,  in  speech,  in  intelleet.  &C..  not  ^"f 
into  antiquitv;  nut  rising  much  toward  the  sou  « 
south  pole  of  the  globe ;  not  amounting  to  ■««  ° 
number  or  price ;  not  carrying  a  principle  toextieao; 
grave  aa  opposed  to  high  or  acute  in  tone;  son  ai  ex- 
posed to  foa<l:(tl)is  is  less  proper  :)—a^.  1^1""^ 
not  at  a  great  rate:  not  highly;  dom;  tMj*»^ 

ft>  The  componnds  are  lovf-hom,  Low'-bni,  *fT  7*^ 
Lou/'spirited,  Low'-thoughttd,  Low-mu^,  (i*^ 
wines  or  those  obtained  in  preparing  for  othsn*  »* 
the  lees  of  others,)  &c. 

LW-er-most,  (•m&ost,  116)  a.   Lowest 
LotcZ-ness,  «.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  lov. 
To  Low,  (15)  ».  a.    To  lower.  [Swift.] 
g3- See  it  in  another  sense  at  the  head  of  the  next  ch»> 
To  Low/^r,  ».  a.  and  n,  (See  also  at  the  hosd  of  tta 

next  class  but  two.)  To  bring  low ;  to  bring  Aj«  J 

way  of  submission;  to  snflSn  to  sink  down;  to  ieaw  • 

— aea.  To  grow  less*  to  fall,  to  sink. 
C^  This  word  is  also  the  oomparatire  of  Um^ 
Lou/Ay.  (loMi^i,  105)  a.  and  ad,  HamUe:»iW= 

—aiv.  Not  highly,  meanly,  without  grandeor. 
Lott/-li-Iy,  ad.    Humbly ;  meanly. 
Lott/-li-ne8S,  t.    Humility  ;  meanness. 
LonZ-lt-hood,  (-h<S&d,  118)  *.    Low  stale.  [0«*J 
7b  LOW«lo««lo,  7 :  v,  n.    To  beUow  s«  a  cot. 
LoM/-ing,  t.    The  bellowing  or  cry  of  c«ttlo. 
LOW=To«=lo,  «.    Flame,  fire.  [Obs.  or  localJ 


Tha  •chcmt*  oiUre,  and  th«  prineiplM  to  whkb  tlM  oumbars  rsfer,  preoad*  Hm  DkUoaarf . 

fMoeli :  gaW-wA^:  chiLiZ-inan :  pd-^pf:  \i%  i  go6d :  j'55, 1.  e.jcw,  55 :  «,  t,  \i  &c,  tndtt  •' " 
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To  LMv'-bell,  V.  a.    To  awaken  (aa  birda)  with  a 

bell,  and  attract  by  a  fl&ne  into  a  net;  to  decoy. 
IW-bell,  «.    A  net  with  a  beU  attaclied. 
TV  LOWER«low'-«r-lowtr,  53, 134:  v.  n.  To 

appear  dark,  atonny.  and  gloomy;  to  be  dooded;  to 

kcmut  to  poot.  to  look  aollen. 
19*  See  aleo  with  a  different  pronondation  under  Low. 
Lover,  «.    Ck>Qdiiieia,   gloomlneei;    dondineia  of 

look.  [Sydney.] 
Lowec^-y,  105:  a.  Oreieaat;  threatening  to  be  weL 
Lovei'-iog-ljrya^*  With  ck>udineef ;  gloomUy. 
LOWNsriown,  31 :  #.    A  lout.  [Ob«.] 
t>  It  ii  with  an  probability  more  nearly  allied  to  Uwt 

then  to  hou,  thoogh  originally  perhaps  to  both. 
7k  Lowt. — See  To  Loot. 

LOXODROMiC,  16ck«'A-dr6m"-tck,  188,  88: 
x.  and  a.  Literally,  obliquity  of  coarse,  the  art  of 
obttqoe  tailing  by  the  rhomb  :—<u^.  Pertaining  to  ob- 
lurae  eeillng. 

LOVAL=lo/-al,  29.12:  a.  Faithful  to  a  prince 

or  nperior ;  hmc9,  fidthful  in  love 
Loj'-oi-ljr,  105 :  ad.    With  fldelity  to  a  prince  j 

villi  fldelity  in  knre. 
lay-aUtjf,  a.    The  quality  of  being  loyaL 
Idxf'ol'istf  i.    One  who  adberea  to  hia  toTereign. 

pvtiealariy  In  timea  of  rebellion  or  revolution. 
LOZENGEsloz'-^Dge,  «.    A  rhomboid  or  oblique 

•Bgled  parallelogram}   etrictly.  a  rhombus  or  equi- 

bteial  rhomboid»  called  popularly  a  diamond;  hence, 

a  null  cake  of  preserved  fruit,  or  a  medicine  originally 

of  a  diamond  shape  to  be  put  in  the  mouth  at  onoe, 

tboogh  now  prepared  in  otner  shapes. 
Loi'-«oged,  114:  a.    Shaped  as  a  k»enge. 
Loi'-eD-gy,  r-ji^,  105)  a.    Having  the   field  or 

chaige  covered  witb  lounges.  [Heraldry.] 
LU.— See  Loo. 

LUBBARD.—SoA  the  next  word. 
LUBBERslul/-  ber,  36 :  «.  A  lob,  a  looby,  a  tout-; 

u  idle  bulky  booby ;  Lub'-bard  b  another  form  of  the 

■ae  word.  umI  perhaps  the  more  proper  term  for  a 

anrtiman  to  use,  the  sailors  having  appropriated  the 

«cher  to  suit  their  own  notions. 
Lat/-ber-ly,  a.  and  od.   Big  and  awkward : — adv. 

[Drrdea.]  Awkwardly,  dumsily. 
LUBRIC,  IW-brYck,  a.   SUppery,  smooth  on  the 

•vCMe;  heneo^   uncertain,    unsteady;   and  henoOf 

«utoo,lewd. 
IV-bn-coKi,  120  :  «.    Lubric. 

7*  iV-bri-cate,  v.  a.  To  make  smooth  or  slippery : 

To  lM^nUf4-Ut»  i*  obs. 
U"-brH»'-tor,  38 :  *.  That  which  lubricates. 

U-bric'-i-U,  {'hrUa^-h-t^  84, 105)  t.  SUpperi- 

aeM,UBoothness;  uncertainty;  wantonness. 
To  Lv-bric'-i-tatey    v.   a.    To  make   smooth    or 

^•oti'tMiaiff'tion,  89  :  #,  The  act  or  operation  of 

Making  smooth  or  slippery. 
L«'-br»-fac"-/ion,  89 :  t.  LubriftcaUon. 
LUCE,  rS9c<,  109 :  «.  A  pike  ftill  grown. 
LUCENT.— See  under  Lucid. 
LUCERNE,  iW-cerD,  109,  189:  «.  A  sort  of 

ptss  cultivated  as  clover. 
LUCID,  IW-cSd,  109:  a.  Shining,  bright;  trans. 

PMeat;  bright  with  radiance  of  intelleet,  not  dark- 
^Md  by  madnesa. 

jV-cid-ly,  ad.  With  brightness,  clearly. 
W-cid-oett,  s.  Brightness,  clearness. 
{-"^^W-i-fy,  84,  105  :  *.  Luddness. 
W-cent, a.  Lodd.  [B.  Jon.  MUton] 
Lo'-c^.FJBH,  f .  That  which  brings  light ;  hence,  the 

■"••  of  the  morning  sUr ;  the  name  of  Satan  before 

«i  BOl.  and  derivatively  since  his  fall ;  a  match  which 

ydily  produces  Hght. 
Lir'<».ie"-r^<in,  90  :  a.  and  *.  IVrtAining  to  Lu- 
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cillfr;  devilish  :—t.  One  of  a  sect  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tur]r  who  followed  Lucifer,  bishop  of  CagUari. 

Lii-cir-er-ous,  87,  120:  a.  Giving  light. 

LiM-cir-er-CtfS-ly,  o^f .  So  as  to  discover. 

LcM^Xi^-iC,  a.  Producing  light 

Lv'-ci'VOBM,  a.  Having  the  form  of  light. 

LlZ-cu-LXNT,  a.  Clear,  lucid ;  evident,  certain. 

LUCKaluck,  f.  Chance,  (see  Chance,)  accident, 
fortune,  casual  event 

Luck'-y,  105  :  a.  Fortunate,  happy  by  chance. 

Luck'-i-Iy,  ad.  Fortunately ;  by  good  fortune. 

Luck'-i-nes8,  «.  State  of  being  lucky,  luck. 

Luck'-less, a.  Unfortunate;  unhappy. 

LUCRE,  I'SS'-cur,  109, 159:  t.  Gain,  profit,  pe- 
cuniarv  advantage  almost  always  with  reproach: 
some  old  authors  have  used  it  as  a  verb. 

Lw'-cra-ttve,  (-Uv,  105)  a.  Gainful,  profitable. 

S^  This  word  does  not  necessarily  include  reproach. 

LK-crif-er-OMS,  87, 1 20 :  a.  LucraUve.  [Uttle  used.] 

Li^-crif-ic,  88 :  a.  Lucrative.  [UtUe  used.] 

LUCTATION,  luck-ta'-shun,  89 :  t.  Struggle, 
effort,  contest. 

LUCTUAL=liick'-tA-al,  147:  a.  Lamentable. 
[Sir  G.  Buck.] 

n  LUCUBRATE,  IW-c&.britc,  v,  n,  (Related 
to  Lucid,  &c.)  To  emplov  one's-self  by  candle  or 
lamp-liffbt,  particularly  in  literary  labours. 

Lai'^-cu-bra'-tor-jf,  a.  Composed  by  candle-Ught 

LM'-cu-bra"-fioD,  89 :  s.  Study  by  candle-light  or  al 
night ;  a  composition  or  writing  prepared  or  imagined 
to  have  been  prepared  by  cancUe'ligbt 

Ll/-cu-LBNT,  a.  See  under  Lucid. 

LUDIBRIOUS.— See  in  the  ensuing  dass. 

LUDICROUS,  lW-di<ru»,  109,  105,  120:  a. 

Sportive ;  exciting  laughter ;  burlesque. 
Ltt'-d»-cro«8-ly,  ad.  Sportively  ;  in  buriesque. 

La'-di-crom-nesSy  # •    Sportiveness ;  burlesque  ;  ri. 

diculousness. 
Lc7'-Di-FZ-cA"-ri0N,  89 :  *.  The  act  of  sporting  with 

some  one ;  the  act  of  mocking. 
Lu"-di-fi-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Mocking  ;  trifling. 
Lr-DlB'-Ri-ocri,  a.  Sportive  ;  ridiculous.  [Unusual.] 
LUFF^luffff.  Falmofthehand.  [Local.] 
To  LUFF=luff,  V.  H,    (See  To   Loof.)  To  keep 

close  to  the  wind. 
Luvf'-tac-xu^  101 :  «•  Large  tackle. 
To  LUCrslug:,  V,  a,  aod  n.  To  haul  or  drag,  fo 

pull  with  violence ;  to  pnll  by  the  ears  as  a  bear  ;— 

neu,  [Dryden.]  To  drag  along. 

Lug,  a.  "Die  ear.  [Local.]  Spenser  uses  it  for  a  land- 
measure. 

Luo'-OAOB, «,  That  which  is  lugged  or  carried  with 
some  labour ;  a  traveller's  packages  or  baggage. 

LUG,  «.  A  sort  of  small  fish. 

LUGGER,  lug'-gu^r,  77 1  *.  A  vessel  with  three 

masts  and  a  runniog  bowsprit 
Lug'*4ail,  «.  A  square  sail  used  by  luggers,  hoisted 

occasionally  on  a  yard  at  right  angles  with  the  mast 

LUGUBRIOUS,  ro3-gu'-bri.u»,  109, 105, 120: 

a.  Mournful,  sorrowfaL 
LUKE,  l*Qok,  a.  Not  fully  hot;  it  is  soiMftimcs 

spelled  Leuke :  Lukeness, «.  Warmth.  [Obs.] 
Litkb'-w^km,  (-w4«rm,  140)  a.  Warm,  so  as  not 

to  be  at  all  hot ;  just  warm  and  no  more ;  figuratively, 

not  sealous.  not  ardent.  Indifferent 
Lttke'-warm-Iy,  ad.  With  little  warmth. 

LMke'-warm-neM, «.  State  or  quality  of  being  luke- 
warm. 

To  LULL^luII,  V.  a.  To  compose  to  sleep  by  » 

pleasing  sound }  to  quiet,  to  put  to  rest. 
Lull,  «•  Power  or  quality  of  soothing. 
LulMf  r, «.  One  who  fondles  chiUlren. 
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Lol'-l«-by,  (-by,  6)  j.  A  toni  to  loll  Ml««p. 

LUMACHEL,  lW-ra(i-k«l,  161 :  #.  A  calctre. 

out  tUme  composed  of  thelU  and  eoral  congluUnated. 
LlIMBAL=lum'-bal,l2:  \  a,  Perulnlng  to  the 
LUM BAR=luin'-b<ir,  34 :  j  loins  :      Lumbricai 

maj  be  met  with  as  allied  to  these  words,  but  see  it 

also  under  Lumbriclform. 
Lum-ba'-oo,  «.  A  pain  in  the  tmill  of  the  biek. 
Lum-ba/-i-noiii,   (-b&d'-g4-DUt>    92)  o.    Per- 
taining to  lumbago. 
LUMBER==luin'-brr,  36:  t.    Any  thing  oseleu 

and  cumbersome;  hence«  Liua'fr«rToe«. 
To  Lum'-beo  V.  a.  and  n.  To  heap  in  disorder ; 

to  fill  with  Inmber :— mm.  To  more  heavily. 
LUMBRICIFORM,  lum-brW-i-form,  81, 92, 

103:  a.  Shaped  as  a  worm. 
Lum'-bn'-cal,  a.  and  «.  Worm-shaped,  as  the  trnm- 

bricnl  muscles  :—t.  One  of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers 

or  toes. 
Q::^  Tliis  word  with  another  relationship  has  a  dlflerent 

meaning. — See  Lumbal. 
LUMINARY.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  LUMINE,  rcs^-mln,  109, 105  :  v.o.  To  lUu. 

minate,  to  lighten  intellectually.  [Spenser.] 
Lm'-iiii-doub,  120:  a.  Shining:  enlightened* 
LiZ-mi-Ooaia-Iy,  ad.  In  a  bright  or  shining  manner. 
IV-mi-noffS-neM,  «.  Quality  of  being  Inminons. 
To  LlZ-Mi^NATB,  V.  a.  To  lllnminate.  [Cockeram.] 
IV-mi-nor-y,  129,  105  :  «.  He  or  thatwhieh  gires 

light ;  an  enlightener  of  men's  minds. 
Ltr-ini-na''-/toD,  «.  Emission  of  light  [Unutnal.] 
LUMPslump,  #.  A  small  shapeless  mass  of  any 

matter;  a  shapeless  mass;  the  whole,  the  gross. 
To  Lump,  V,  a.  To  throw  Into  the  gron ;  to  take  in 

the  gross. 
Lump-v,  a.  Full  of  Inmpa  or  eompact  masset* 
Lump'-iDg,a.  Large,  heavy.  [A  low  word.) 
Lump'-bh,  a.  Heavy,  gross,  dull,  bulky. 
Lamp'-ish-ly,  ad.  In  a  lumpish  manner. 
LuiDiZ-ish-ness, «.  Stupid  heaviness. 
LuMK-BN,  «.  A  long  greenish  fish. 
LuMP'-FlSH,  «.  A  thick  iU-shaped  fish  called  also  the 

sucker,  and  the  sea  owL 

LUNA-lW-n^,  109:  f.  The  moon.  [Lat] 
Lv'-nar,  109,  34 : 1  a.    Pertaining    to    the    moon ; 

LM^-naT'Vi  129  :  J  measured  by  the  moon ;  resem- 
bliug  the  moon ;  sometimes  Lunar  means  silver  or 
silvery,  as  lAuuar  Cbatftc.  (nitrate  of  silver  ftised  at  low 
heat : )  as  a  substantive,  lAotary  is  the  name  of  a  plant, 
otherwise  called  Moonwort, 

LunaCY.— See  lower  in  the  class. 

L«-na'-rt-4iD,  90 :  «•  An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

Lti'-na-ted,  a.  Formed  as  a  crescent,  or  as  the  half< 
moon. 

Ltt-na'-ZioD,  89 :  #.  A  revolution  of  the  moon. 

Lvne,  (i'u5D)  «•  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  moon : 
— See  also  lower  in  the  dass : — the  lime  of  a  hawk  is 
of  different  etymology,  and  means  a  Hue  or  leash. 

hu'-net,  M,  A  litUe  moon  or  satellite.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

Lw-nette',  (l'oo-n«t'  [Fr.]  170)  #,  A  small  half- 
moon.  [Portif] 

Lv'-oi-forin,  a,  Besembllng  the  moon. 

Li/-ni-8<y'-lar,  a.  Compounded  of  the  revolution  of 
the  sun  and  moon. 

Lt/^ni-Btice,  (-stTss,  105)  «.  The  fkrthest  point  of 
the  moon's  northing  and  southing. 

Li/-nu-lar,  34 :  «.  Shaped  as  a  crescent  [Botany.] 

Lt/-nu-late,  a.  Lunolar.  [Botany.] 

Li/-N./f-Tic,  a,  and  «.  Literally,  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  as  was  supposed  of  persons  labouring 
under  a  sort  of  madness  : — «.  A  person  labouring  un- 
der a  sort  of  madness ;  a  mad-man  generally. 

Th*  aclMmM  Mtin,  aad  the  pritwipha  to  wl 

FoweUt  gaU'-wi^:  ch&p'-inan:  p4-pi^:  ll«: 
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LiZ-DO-qf,  f.  A  species  of  insanity;   inuity  or 

madness  generally. 
Lnoe,  «.    A  fit  of  madness,  a  frsek.  [ShdM.]  Bst 

also  its  literal  sense  above. 
LUNCH=luntch,  63 1  I  *•  Aamlto. 


LUNCHEON^luntch'-ou,  146:1  ktnm  bmk- 
fkst  and  dinner  I  fcrmerly,  it  was  bstww  4imm  sad 
supper ;  Oay  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  as  mndi  hai  u 
one  s  hand  can  hold. 

To  Lunch,  v.  n.  To  talu  a  lanehooB* 

LUNE,  LUNET,  &c— See  nndar  Lona. 

To  LUNGE.— See  To  Long*. 

LUNGS,  ]ungi,143:  «.p/.  v.TliesfaigaUrisnnlT 
met  with.)  The  organs  of  resfdration  in  sua,  sad  o( 
all  creatures  having  a  like  animal  ecoooay.viilpriy 
called  the  lighUi  tDmerly  a  oant  term  for  a  itmr 
voiced  fellow;  and  also  lor  an  akhymiif •  atteadant 
who  puffed  his  coals. 

LuDgra,  (lungd,  114)  a.  Having  longs ;  kfisi 
the  nature  of  luqgs. 

Lung'-groicn,  (-griwn,  8)  a.  Laboviaf  sadvr 
the  complaint  in  which  the  lungs  grow  to  tbe  ikia 
that  lines  the  breast  within. 

Lung'-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  «.  A  plant  so  oallsd. 

LUNIFORM,  LUNISOLAR,  LUNILAB, 
&c. — See  under  Luna. 

LUPERCAL,  roo-peH-cal,  109 :  t.  Hm  fan 
of  Pan  in  ancient  Rome :  Shake,  accents  it  LifOoL 


rut] 
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LUPINE,  lW-pTn,109, 105:  «.  AkindoTpahi 
To  LURCIl-rlurtch,  v.  n.  and  «.  To  etait  b; 

stooping;  to  get  away  by  ready  shifts  of  poiitiia; 

hence,  in  an  aetire  seaso,  to  defbat  to  diupfoiat; » 

be  in  a  stooping  poaition  with  a  view  to  sa  aslvkiek 

will  require  ready  evasion ;  hence,  (again  ia  aa  •^ 

tive  sense.)  to  fllcn  or  pilfer;  to  sfoof  or  toll  loddialy 

to  one  side,  as  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea. 
Lurch,  «.  A  heavy  roll  of  a  ship  at  sea :  T^Ukfi 

in  tk*  hrck  is  to  be  left  in  a  sUte  of  enbarraMwat 

and  danger,  aa  a  ship  when  she  rsqoires  to  bs  rifbH 

or  as  a  thief  when  he  thinks  himself  on  ths  vakh 

with  others,  and  b  left  by  them  in  the  peaitisa  ks  hu 

taken. 
Lurch'-er,  36 1  s,  Om  that  watehes  to slaal;  a*| 

that  watches  fbr  his  game.    Bee  also  hwer. 
7b  LURCHslortcb,  v.  •.  To  swalfew  or  aatfNS. 

dily.    [Baoon.l      iMrea^tion    (a  forsMadisia^  |* 

nearer  the  original  Latin  ftom  which  tkis  ««■  * 

derived ;  but  it  is  not  in  use. 
Lurch'-^,  f.  A  glutton.  [Banet]  See  akofki  1^ 

vious  class. 
LURDAN»lur'-dan,  «.  A  loord.  [Obs.  erlwil] 
LURE,   rS5r,  109,  51 :  «.  OrigioaUy,  toatA^ 

held  out  to  a  hawk;  henoe,  any  enUoenMOt 
7b  Lure,  v.  n.  To  call  hawks  :~-«c/.  To  hM  •» 

the  lore ;  to  entice,  to  allure. 
LURID,  l*55r'-id,  109  :  a.  Gloomy,  diiwl:  ^ 

iuff  the  colours  of  a  tempestuous  sky.  [Thoaioa.] 
7b   LURK=lurk,  39:  v,n.  (Perhaps  alW«» 

Lurch.)  To  lie  hid;  to  lie  in  wait;  to  keepoetrf  w 

wav. 
Lurk'-er,  t.  One  that  Uee  In  wail;  a  thiet 
Lurk'-ing-place,  $,  A  hiding-pUee. 
LUSCIOUS,  Iu8h'-'u8,  147 :  a.  Sweet »  «•  »• 

nanseate ;  sweet  in  a  great  degree ;  ddkioaa. 
Luf'H^oui-ly,  a<L  Delkiooslj. 
Lus'-ciows-ness, «.  Quality  of  being  InseioaiL 
LU8ERN,  IW-cern,  109:  #•  A  lynx, 
LUSH=»-luth,  a.  Juicy,  ftilL  snoculeot  [SliakiO 
LUSK-lusk,  a.  and  «.  Laay,  atotlifta :-«.  ^ 

idle,  Uxy  feUow,  a  lubber.  [Oba.] 
7b  Luf  k,  V.  M.  To  be  idle,  to  be  eareleis.  [0la.J 
Lusk'-Ub,  a.  Rather  lazy.  [Maiston,  1599.J 
Lutk -isb-ness, «.  Dispoaitk» to  to lasy.  [SpM**' 
LUSORY,  lW-wr4^  109 :  •.  Uswl  1«  fhr- 

b  Um  naaibats  fsfw,  preoade  IM  DWoaBiT* 

g»d  :  j'CM*.  e.>«p, 55 :  «, I  \,^9Utet\Ui 
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V^-m/'H-^M,  90 :  a.  ITted  In  play,  iporttve. 

LUSTislust, «.  Primarily.  ineUnation,  will.  [Spen. 
•tr.  SbaJu.]  Carnal  desire;  anv  violent,  irregular  de- 
lire:  in  old  aatliort,  Tigoor,  actire  power. 

Tt  Latt,  V.  ft.  To  lial,to  like.  [Oba.]  To  dMlre  ear- 
BiUy:  to  dceire  rdiemently ;  to  haTO  irregular  dii- 
poMtioof. 

ualf-tT, «.  One  inflamed  wiUi  Inat 

Lag^-iDg,  t.  Eager  daeire. 

Liuf-fal,  117:  a.  Libidinoui;  in  iting  toloit:  in 
oU  ftothon  it  also  meant  vigorous. 

Lttst'-fatl-Ijri  ad.  With  sensual  desire. 

Lost'-fiil-Dess,  t.  libidinousness. 

Lof'-TF,  105  :  a.  Stout,  vigorons,  healthy :  in  old 
uthors  it  also  meant  handsmne;  pleasant;  and 
awwtimes  saney. 

La/-tHly,  ad.  Stoutly,  with  vigour,  with  mottle. 

Lad-ti-uem,  t.  Stoutness,  sturdiness,  vigour. 

Los'-ti-head,  (-hM,  120)  )«.  Vigour.  sprighUineit, 

Loi'-t^-hood,  (-hdod,n8)/eorporal  abUity. 

L'Vrt'-less,  a.  Not  vigorons,  languid.  [Spenser.] 

Um'-woKT,  (-wurt,  141 )  •*  The  name  of  a  plant. 

Tt  LUSTRATE»lus'-tdLti«  v.  a.  To  pmiiy. 

Lot'-troly  a,  Used  in  p«rilleaiion. 

Los-tra'-/ioD,  89 :  «.  A  porifcAtion,  partienlarly  a 
pQbBe  pnxilleatioB  as  among  the  ancients. 

UufAti-edi,  a.  Pertaining  to  poriftcatlon.  [Mid- 
astoo.] 

Ict^TMB,  (lu^-tur,  159)  «.  LiteraUy.  that  which 
basbeen  deansed;  appropriately,  brightness,  soleu- 
&>r.  fDtter ;  the  splendor  of  birth,  of  deeds,  or  of  fame ; 
•  nones  for  hoUung  lights.— See  also  lower  in  the 


Lw'-trwa,  120:  «.  Bright,  shining,  luminous. 

Loi^'tnng,  «.  A  sbining  silk,  erroneously  written 
Istettring.  which  sae. 

Lci'-TRQii, «,  The  spaee  of  five  years,  or  fifty  eom- 
pisted  months,  among  Uie  ancient  Romans,  so  called 
nsatke  periodical  lustration  of  the  city  at  that  time. 

Lm'-trf,  i  59 :  «.  A  lustrum.— See  also  above. 

LUSTY,  LUSTWORT.— See  under  Lust. 
LUTAtlON,   LUTARIOUS.— See  in  the  next 

(bsibatone. 
LlTEsl*ogt,   109 :  «.  A  stringed  instrument  of 

Boiic  mueh  used  by  our  ancestors,  and  played  like  a 

fttttar. 
iV'to-nist,  «b  A  latist  [Johnson.] 
(V-titt,  W-t^F)  «.  A  Inte  player. 
Lete^-catef  (-cise,  152)  «.    Case  fbr  a  lute. 
Lute^-string,  t.  The  string  of  a  lute.     By  mlsap. 

prahenston  of  its  etymology,  the  word  tyuttring  is  also 

sAsQtpelledthas:  but  h^ever  presenting  wis  form 

to  tile  tye.  it  has  long  since  regained  its  true  character 

to  the  ear:  see  Prio.  167. 
LUTE,  Vsst,  109  :  «.  Literally,  mud :  but  appro. 

priately,  aoumpoaition  like  clay  with  which  chemists 

ekiM  up  their  vessels. 

To  Larte,  i^.  a.  To  coat  or  close  with  lute. 
W-ting,  I.  Material  to  be  used  for  coating  vessels. 
L«-ta'-/ira,  89 :  «.  The  aa  of  luting. 
Lp-ta'-ri^db,  90, 120  :  a.  Living  in  mud ;  of  the 

oofearof  mud. 
LV-to-lent,  (^-l«nt,  147)  a.  Mnddy.  tnrbid. 

LUTHERAN,  lW-ft«r-«n,  a.  and  t.  Conform- 
able to  the  doctrines  of  Luther :— «.  One  who  adheres 
to  tiw  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Luther— one  of  a  body 
^Christians  who.  in  certain  points  of  faith  and  prac* 
uor.  are  generally  esteemed  to  stand  midway  between 

f  ?1.^^<"»<*  Catholics  and  the  Calvinists. 

LUTHERN.  IW-ftera,  109  :#.  A  sort  of  window 
«ir  a  eoroice  in  the  roof  of  a  building. 

LTONCLUTULENT.— See  under  Lute,  (mud.) 
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7b  LUX,  liicksj  188 :      \v,  m.    To  put  out  oi 
n  LUXATE,  Mickaf'kthi  Joint,  to  diijoint. 
Liur-a'-A'on,  89 :  t«  A  dislocation,  a  di^ointing. 
LUXE.— ^See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

LUXURIANT.  lug-zu'-rA^nt,  154,  90,  105, 
IS:  a.  Abundant  as  from  UutUy  of  restndnt,  exube- 
rant,  snjMHlufcrasly  plenteoos. 

Liuvu'-n-aut-ly,  acL  Abundantly. 

Liu^u'-rt-anoe,     1  t.    Wanton  growth  or  plenty, 

Lujr-u'-n-an-cy,  /  exuberance^ 

To  Lvur-o'-ri-ate,  v.  n.  To  grow  luxuriantly. 

hvX'V^'kl'OUaf  120:  a.  Luxuriant,  exuberant; 
[Milton]' hence,  wanton  flrom  Uie  plenteousness  c^ 
pleasures {  disposing  to  wantonness;  voluptuousness. 

Liur^u'-rMW8-ly,  ad.  Deliciously,  voluptuously. 

Lud>ii'-rt-otra-nes3, «.  Volnptoousness ;  and  hence, 
lewdness. 

Luy-u-HF,  (lucks'-o-re^  154,  105 :  coHoq, 
15ck'-4h'oo-r4^,  147)  «.  Luxuriance,  abundance ; 
[Bacon.]  delicious  fkre;  lust,  lewdness;  more  com« 
munly,  voluptuousness  generally,  or  addictednesf  to 
the  pleasttres  which  wealth  and  abundance  placo 
within  the  reach. 

Loxr,  (IuoIls,  [Fr.]  170)  t.  Luxury.  [Prior. 
Shenstone.] 

LYAMssli^m,  «.  A  leam ;  which  see.  [Obs.] 

LYCANTHROPY,  IT-dto'-ttri-pk,  87, 105  :  *. 
A  madness  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  tro/pet 
and  other  beasts. 

LYCEUMsli-ce'-ulll,  $,  The  place  where  Aristotle 
gave  his  instructions. 

LYDIAN,  lid'4-an,  105,  146  :  a.   Pertaining  to 

the  Lydians,  soft,  effeminate ;  soft  in  cadence  or  air. 
LYE^ly,  189:  «.  Water  impregnated  with  alkaline 

salt  imbibed  flrnm  the  ashes  of  wood. 
LYING.— See  To  Lie. 
LYM^lim,  s,  (Compare  Lyam  and  Leam.)    A  dog 

held  in  a  leam, — a  bloodhound.  [Shaks.] 
LYMPH,  Hmf,  163 :  «.  A  colourless  fluid. 
LYmpV-e-duct,    «•    A  vessel  which  conveys    the 

lymph. 
Lymph-at'-ic,  a,  and  «•  Pertaining  to  the  lymph  in 

animal  bodies  ^— s.  A  lympheduct.— See  also  below. 
Ltmph'-^-TBD,  o.  Frighted  to  madness,  aa  they  say 

the  nymi^s  were  by  seeing  their  spectres  in  the 

water— mad. 
Lym-phat'-iCi  a.  and  t.    Mad : — «.  A  madman. — 

See  also  above. 
LYNX,  lYDgks,  158,  188:  «.  A  cat.like  Iteast  re- 

markable  for  speed  and  sharp  sight 
LYREls^lire,  45 :  t.  The  harp  of  the  aneients,  the 

instrument  to  which  poetry  is  supposed  to  be  sung. 
Ly'-rist,  «.  A  player  on  the  lyre ;  a  poet. 
Ly'-rate,  a.  Formed  as  a  lyre.  [Botany.] 
Lyr'-ic,  lir'-Tck,  88, 1  a.    Pertaining   to  a    lyre ; 
Lyr'-i-cal,  IYr'4-cSl,j  sung,  or  fitted  to  be  sung,  to 

the  lyre ;  unequal  in  measure,  or  formed  in  stantas,  as 

songs :— as  a  iubt,  Lyr^  signifies  a  lyric  poet. 

LYTERIAN,  IT-terc'-^o,  90,  43  :  a.  Indicating 
the  tohUion  or  termination  of  a  disease. 


M. 


M  is  popularly  the  twelfth  letter  of  fbe  alphabet, 
though  really  the  thirteenth :  see  J :  its  sound  is  the 
70th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  silent.  As  a  contraction,  it  stands  for  Magister 
or  Master,  (as  A.  M.  Artium  Marister,  Master  of 
Arte;)  Majesty;  Manuscript,  (i.  e.  M.  S.  manuserlptt 

Tho  tigB  =  it  UMd  afltr  mod**  of  •ptUiog  that  bara  no  invgularity  of  •eoad. 

Cftttoaamit :  mish'uo,  i.  e,  ndttion,  165  :  vTzb-uo,  i.  e,  vition*  165  :  t/^o,  166 :  ^o,  166* 
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M.  S.  S.  muiiucTipU :)  Medicine,  (at  M.  D.  Medidnn 
Doctor ;)  Member,  (as  M.  P.  Member  of  Parliament ; ) 
Meridiem,  (nooa :  at  A.  AL  ante  or  before  noon :  P.  M. 

e^  or  after  nooo ;)  MiUe,  (a  thontand;)  Monsieur ; 
Audi,  (of  the  world,  as  A.  M.  Anno  Mundi,  in  the 
year  of  tne  world  :)  &c. 

MA  B^miby  «.  The  queen  of  the  fidries. 

MAC^mlck,  «.  In  names  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
origin,  ton  of,  as  Mac  Adam. 

To  MACADAMlZE=m«ck-id'-am-Tit,  v,  a. 
To  cover,  as  a  road  or  path,  with  small  bnAeu  stones 
whose  angular  parts  unite  by  pressure  and  form  a 
smooth,  hard  surfkce:  so  caUed  from  the  projector, 
Mac  Adam. 

MACARONI,  m«ck'-a-ro^-n^,  105:  t.  Food  of 
mixed  ingredients,  formed  into  a  paste,  and  moulded 
into  strings,  in  which  shape  it  is  cooked:  conse- 
quentially, a  medlev;  something  exi  ravagant.  some> 
tiling  to  plMise  an  idle  &ncy ;  hence,  a  sort  of  droU,  or 
fool  {  also,  a  fancifiil,  foppish  fellow,  a  coxcomb. 

Mac'-^-ron'^-iC;  83  :  «.  aod  a.  A  confused  heap  or 
mixture  of  several  things,  but  particularly  of  fan- 

eages:— ai^.  Consisting  of.  or  expressed  in  words  of 
rbarons  burlesque   coinage,  as   of  vulgar  words 
Latinised,  or  Latin  words  modernised. 

MacZ-^-ROOn"*  f .  A  sort  of  sweet  biscuit  made  of 
flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar:  Donne  naes  it  for  a 
macaroni,  or  a  pert,  meddling  iUlow. 

MACAWamd-ci-n'f  «.  Abeautifhl  species  of  parrot 

Ma-caw'-TIUIB,  «.  A  species  of  the  palm  tree. 

MACE=in£ci,  «.  A  kind  of  spice. 

Mace'-ale,  «.  Ale  spiced  with  maoe. 

Mace'-reed, «.  A  plant. 

MACEssmice.  «.  Originally,  a  dnb ;  at  present,  an 
ensign  of  authority  carried  before  magistrates  ;  the 
-heavier  rod  used  in  billiards. 

Mace'-becir^er,  (-bir*-er,  100)  f.  One  who  carries 

the  mace. 
To  MACERATE=smJ[i«'-*r-ite,  v.  a.  To  make 

lean. to  wear  away;  to  mortiiy;  to  steep  almost  to 

solution. 
Mac'-er-a''-/ibn,  89:  s.    The  act  of  macerating; 

corporal  hardship :  infusion  so  as  nearly  to  dissolve. 

MACHIAVELISM,  ro5ck"-l-(i-v«i'-itm,  161, 
158:  t.  The  principles  of  Nicholas  Machlavel.  (Ni- 
colo  Mach'iaveV'li)  a  Florentine  of  the  15th  century, 
who,  in  a  work  called  **  The  Prince,**  systematized  anid 
reflned  upon  the  craft,  hypocrisy,  and  tyranny,  by 
which  governments  were  then  conducted  *,  hence,  the 
word  is  often  used  to  signify  deep,  tvfined,  unprin- 
cipled policy. 

Mach'-i-€i-ve'Mi-aD,  90:  a.  and  «.  Deeply  and 
crookedly  politic:— s.  A  follower  o(  Machiavel  in 
principles  and  practice. 

MACHICOLATION,  ma«h'4-cA-la"-8hun, 
161. 89:  t.  Literally,  a  pouring  down  of  bats  or  clubs, 
— the  practice,  in  old  castles,  of  pouring  heavy  or 
burning  substances  through  apertures  on  tho  assail- 
ants. 

MACHINAL. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  MACHINATE,  m«ck'-4-niu,  161 :  v.  n.  To 
plan,  to  contrive;  to  form  schemes,  to  plot 

ty*  This  word  comes  to  us  directly  firom  the  classical 
languages. 

MacA^'-i-na'-tor,  38:  «.  A  plotter,  a  contriver. 

MacV-t-Da'''-/toD,  89 :  ».  Artiflce«  contrivance,  ma. 
licious  scheme. 

M^-oh/nb',  (mi-aheen',  161,  104)  «.  An  arti- 
ficial work  which  serves  to  apply  or  re|[ulate  moving 
power,  or  to  produce  motion;  an  engine;  a  stage 
coach :  hence,  a  macki»e  horse,  or  machiner. — See  alio 
lower. 

Mii-cAi^-ner-y,  «.  Machines  collectively  ;  the  works 

of  a  machine ;  enginery. — See  also  lower. 
Mn-cAi'-nist,  t,  a  constructor  of  machines. 
M^-cancs',  (mi-sbetn')  «.  Supernatural  agency  in 
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a  poem,  orasaperhumanbeingitttrodocedtofeilini  % 
some  exploit 
B:>  The  word,  in  this  sense,  as  veil  as  in  those  ifsnt. 
diately  above,  comes  to  ns  through  tiis  FkbcIi  Isa- 

Ma-eki''nin(tf  a.  Haying  the  nature  or  purpoM  of 

machines.  [Dryden.] 
Ma-cAt'-nal,  a.  Relating  to  macUnes. 

MACILENT,  mSss'-l-l^ot,  105:  «.  (C<npiis 

To  Macerate.)  Having  little  flesh.  leuL 
Mac"-i-Ien'-cy,  105  :  «.  Leanness.  [Little  used.] 

MACKEREL=»inick'-^r-«l,  14:  t.  AwelKksm 
fish,  with  a  streaked  or  spotted  back :  ComptreJb- 
eaia,ke.:  Amackertl  gale  is  a  nie  or  strong  brarn 
that  brings  mackerel  fresh  to  market :  A  sicelerW  ikj 
is  a  sky  streaked  or  marked  as  mackerel 

MACKEREL»inllck'-Sr-«l,  t.  A  pim^  [Obs] 

MACROCOSM,  ini'-cr&-c5xin,  158:  t,  Jht 
great  or  whole  world,  the  visible  system,  la  oppocitiQS 
to  the  microcoim  or  lUtk  worU,  the  world  of  nsa. 

M^-CROt'-o-or,    87:    «.    Lomg  talk  with  littk 

matter ;  a  redundant  or  too  copious  style. 
MACTATION,  m&ck-ti'-sbuo,  89:  i.  Hm  set 

of  killing  for  sacrifice. 
MACULA«mick'-&-ia,  i.  A  spot  [Lst] 
Mac'-ole,  «.  A  spot  a  atain. 
To  Mac'-u-late,  v.  a.  To  spot,  to  stain. 
Mac'-U-late,  a.  Maculated,  spotted. 
Mac'-u-Ia''-#ion,  «.  Act  of  spotting;  a  stain. 
MAD=inid,  a.  Disordered  in  intellect;  expieasiic 

disorder  of  mind ;  enraged,  (iirious,  as  with  pstfioB ; 

eager  to  an  extravagant  degree. 

To  Mad,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  madden. 

Mad'-ljf,  ad.  Without  reason  ;  furiously. 

Mad'-ness,  t.  The  sUte  of  being  mad. 

Mad'-man,  «.  An  insane  man,  a  limalae. 

Mad'-house,  152 :  «.  A  bouse  for  lunatiei. 

8:>  Other  compounds  are  Ala^-brmnei,  iladt-€tf,ii-^ 
a  mad-head  ur  a  mad-he«uled  person,  a  penoa  of  «iH 
behavkrar;)  Mad'-head,  Afiuf^keotfcrf.  &&,  sad  sbo 
Mtuf -apple  and  MatT-teort,  which  are  nanss  of  plssti. 

To  Maa^rn,  1 14  :  v.  a,  and  is.  To  make  Bsd.— 
nem.  To  become  mad ;  to  act  as  if  mad. 

MADAM=mad'-ain,  «.  LiteraUy,  my  Isdy.— il» 
term  of  compliment  used  in  address  to  Udies  of  ntij 
degree :  it  wss  anciently  accented  on  the  last  •jQ>^ 
and  was  often  used  for  mistress  or  hidy  in  the  tkixd 
Dcrson,  an  application  that  still  sometimes  occurs  •* 
m  the  phrase,  A  proud  madawL 

Madc'-moi-sell/,  (mid'-m-wi-z^l",  [Fr.]  170:) 
t.  The  comnellation  to  a  young  unmsrried  Fiocb 
lady :  see  Miss. 

MADBRAIN,  MADCAP,  7b  MADDEN,  Ac 
— See  among  tho  compounds  and  derivatives  of  Msi 

MADDER=rmSd'-d(?r,  36 :  «.  An  annual  piut. 
one  species  of  which  is  used  in  dyeing  red. 

MADE.—See  To  Moke. 

To  MADEFY,  &c.— See  under  Madid. 

MADKlRA^md-dert'-^, «.  Madeira  wine. 

MADHEAD,  MADHOUSE,  &c— Ses  «uAt 
Mad. 

MADID=sinSd'-Td,  a.  Wet  moist  [UnusasL] 

To  Mad'-e-fy,  6  :  ».  a.  To  make  wet  to  wt\ri»- 

Mad'-e-fi-ca"-/ton,  89:  s.  Act  of  maUagwet 

MADMAN.  MADNESS,  Ac— See  under  M*!. 

MADONNA-ini-d5n'-na,  t.  The  Italian  ^ 
answering  to  Madam :  it  is  appropriated  to  sigBtf|r  • 
representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  in  English  a8fi» 
sometimes  takes  the  form  Ma-do'-na. 

MADllEPORE=m«d'-rl.pire,  t.  A  vAmi^ 
substance  like  coral,  inhabited  by  a  small  sainsL 

M ADRIER,  mad'-rinrr,  105 :  «.  A  roogfc  V^*^ 


Tbe  tebanM  entire,  and  th«  priaeipl«t  to  whidi  tb«  number*  refer,  pr«oeds  tbe  VMemuT- 

Fowdt:  gaU'-wA^:  chlip'-m5ii:  p^pi*:  lt«:  gSod:  j'C3,  i.  e.yrtp,  55:  o, »,  S  *c.  «iii'r>  l^'* 
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a  plaak  used  with  a  petard  in  braakiof  open  a  K»te; 
tpluk  ttsed  in  tapping  and  mining. 

MADRIGAL,  mld'.r^.gal,  105, 12:  «.    A  pas- 
toral nog:  any  light,  airy  aong. 

MAESTOSO,  ini'-^to''-s&,   [1^1*  ''^']  «^ 

Wrth  graadenr  and  foreeL  [Mask.] 
7VMAFFLC,  mif-fl,  101:  v.  m   To  stammer. 

lObfc] 
MAGAZINE,  mag^-d-zenc^  104:  #.  A  store. 

boaie  I  eommonly,  wt  arms  or  ammunition  ;  wmc' 

tiaes  for  promiooa  ;  a  literary  receptacle  or  miscel- 

kaeoiM  pamphlet:  Mag'-<Mf'-n«r  (a  writer  for  mag> 

uines)  is  osed  by  Goldsmith. 
MAGE.— See  lower,  before  Biagi. 
MAGGOTsmig'-got,  18:  «.    A  worm  or  grab. 

partiodarly  the  ei;g  of  the  green  or  bine  fly,  which 

tarM  into  a  fly.— See  also  lower. 
^^''S^Hf*  ^  PuU  of  niaggots. — See  also  lower. 
Ma^'^eM-nesi,  «.  State  of  being  maggoty. 
Mao'-oot,  ff.   That  which  grows  sponuneously  as  a 

nnnot,— a  whimsy,  an  odd  fancy.  [A  low  word.] 
M*6^H^)  ^*  Capricions.  whimsical;    hence,  the 

coBwrand  Ma^gofy'hgMted. 
MAGEamigt,  «.  One  of  the  Magi,  bat  osed  by 

SpiBr  for  magician. 
Mt'-gi,6  :  «.  pi.  Wise  men  of  the  East 
Ha'*gtHiD,  90  :  a,  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the  Magi : 

-4.  One  of  the  Magi. 
Ma'-gt-o-DUiDi  158 :  t.  The  philosophy  or  doctrine 

ofthtMagL 
Micf'-ic,  (mSd'-jick)  t.  and  a.  The  art  practised 

wprttended  to  be  practised  by  th«  Magi,  of  putting 

isto  aetioa  the  powov  of  spiriu  or  the  occult  powers  of 

Bitars;  sorcery,  eachantment;— <uf/*   Done  or  pro- 

Aseed  by  magic,  proceeding  by  maffic ;  enchanU*d. 
Ma^4<ol,  88,  12 :  a.  Magic.    Ma^-i-cal-ly,  a<i, 
Mo-gic'-ian,  (m  j-glsh'-an,  90)  «.    One  skilled  in 

tta^;  one  skilled  In  the  black  art, 
MAGISTERIAL,    inSd'-jt«-tert"4-al,  a.    Per- 

tuaiagor  snitabk  to  a  master ;  lofty,  despotic ;  among 

tht  akhymisu  it  designated  a  power  in  oerUin  pre- 

ptntioDs  10  change  into  anothrr  body  on  some  oUier 

«)«BtDt  or  substance  being  added. 
Ui/-it.te''-rt.<iMy,   lO-J :  ad.    In  a  magisterial 


Ma^'is-te^'-ri-al-ness, «.  Haughtiness. 
M^-b-ter-jr,  «.  A  master-trial  or  practice. — the 

■OM  ap|iro|«iated  by  the  alchymists  to  certain  pre- 

nntiont  of  more  than  common  power. 
Magistracy. — See  lower  in  the  class. 
M^-i»4ral,  a,  and  «.  Masterly ;  artificial,  skOfbl ; 

««niag ;  suiting  a  roagistrate  :— «.  [Obs.]  A  sovereign 

■sdidoe. 
Mt^-b-tral-ly,  ad.  AnthoritatiTely. 
Ma^-U.tral''-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Despotic  authority 

iaoBliuoos.  [Bacon.] 
Mag'-u-tjutb,  t.  A  public  ciTtt  officer  invested 

vtthuthoiity ;  a  governor ;  a  justice  oi  the  peace. 
*»>/-i«-tra-C5r,  s.  Office  or  dignity  of  a  magistrate ; 

Ok  body  of  magistrates. 
"»r-it-trat''-ic,  88 :  a.  Haring  the  authority  of  a 

JV^ihUa'-tnre,  147  :  t.  Magistracy.  [Little  used.] 
MAGNA  CHARTA,  mXg'-na-kai^-ta,  161 :  *. 

y*  r^nt  charter  of  EnglUh  liberties  rxtorted  fVom 

KiM  ioha,  granted  with  some  alterations  by  Henry 

tW  Third,  and  eooflnned  by  Edward  the  First 
Mio-KAu'-i-Tr,  84,105 : «.  Something yrea/  or  above 

»h««wa»oo  order  of  things.  [Brown.] 
«*o-iiAK'.f.M008,  120:    c.    Great  minded,  elo- 
^«ted  ia  leutiment ;  brave. 
'^^•Dan'^moMa-Iy,  ad.  With  greatness  of  mhid  ; 

««g'-Oa-nim«'-t-to,  84,  105  :  #.  Greatness  of  mind; 
«>««««  of  souU 

Tht  siga  =  is  QMd  after  bmmIw  of  •pcUtof  tlMt  bar*  ••  IcMgiriBrlty  of  I 

CMMMMff  r  miih-un,  i,  #.  vnuum,  165 :  vizb-UD»  t.r,  vkion,  165 :  ttln,  166 :  tt^D,  166, 
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MAG 

Mao'-natb,  «.  A  grandee  or  nobleman. 

To  Mao'-nj-fy,  105,  6  :  v.  a.    To  make  great,  to 

exaggerate;  to  incrrase  the  bulk  to  the  eye.  a«  by  a 

convex  glass;  to  raise  in  pride  and  pretension;  to 

exah ;  to  praise  or  extol  b&hly ;  as  a  cant  wonK  it 

formerly  stgnifled  to  have  effect. 
Mag'*Qi-fi''*a-bltf,  a.   Worthy  to  be  praised.  [Brown.] 
Mag"-Dt-fl'-er,  «•    He  or  that  whidi  magniflcs  ;  an 

encomiast;  a  convex  glass. 
Mao-nii^-xc,  88 : 1  a.    Great  in  the  usual  sense  of 
MaQ'VIV^'I-CA'L,  j  grand, illustrious,  noble.  [Milton.] 
To  Mag-Dlf-i-cate,  v.  a.    To  magnify  by  praises. 

[B.  Jon.] 
Mag-nir-<-cent,  a.    Grand  in  appearance,  splendid. 

pompous;  fond  of  splendor. 
Mag^nif-i-Ctilt-ljf,  ad.    Pompously,  splendidly. 
Mai^nif-i'-cence,    «.      Grandeur    of    appearance; 

sptendor. 
Mag-nif-i-CO,  «.    A  grandee  of  Venice.  [Shake.] 
To  MAGNIFY.  &c--See  higher  in  the  cUss. 
Mao-nil'-o-ql'bnt,  (-kw^nt,  188)  1  a.     Big  in 
Mao-nil'-o-Q{7oc78,  (-kwui,  120)    J  words;    ex- 

]»essing  lofty  pretensions. 
Mag-nil'-o-^Mence,  «.  Language  expressiTe  of  pre 

tensions  greater  than  realities  warrant;  a  boasting 

style  or  manner. 
Mag'-ni-tuob,  «.    Oreatnett ;  comparative  bulk ; 

grandeur. 
MAGN  ES. — See  the  two  ensuing  classes. 

MAGNESIA,  mig-ne'-s^J,  coUoj,  mSg-ne'- 

shM,  146,  147  :  «.  A  primitiTe  earth,  absorbent, 
anti-acid,  sod  mildly  cathartic 

0:7>  Luoier  allies  this  word  with  mo^mss,  the  cUissieal 
name  of  the  loadstone,  but  without  assigning  a  reason. 

Mag-oe'-st-an,  a.    Pertaining  to  magnesia. 

Mag-De'-#i-am,  t.    The  metallic  base  of  magnesia. 

MAGNETr^mig^-liet,  «.  The  loadstone.  Spenser 
calls  it  the  eMgr»«*  "tone:  Magnes,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  word,  is  thought  to  be  from  the  city  otUagnctia 
in  Ljdia,  where  the  stone  is  said  to  have  been  first 
found. 

Mag-net'-ic,  88 :  1  a.    Relating    to    the  magnet; 

Mag-net'-t-cal,  j  baring  powers  like  those  of  the 
mai(net ;  attractive :  Milton  once  oses  Magnetk  as  a 
subs,  for  Magnet 

Mag-Det'-»-cal-ljf,  ad.  By  means  of  magnetism ; 
by  an  attractive  power. 

Mag-net'-Hcal-ness, «.  Quality  of  being  magnetic : 
Magndfienett  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with. 

Mag-net^'icSy  #.  pi.  The  principles  or  science  of 
maanetism. 

To  Mag'-oet-ize,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  communicate 
magnetic  properties  to»  to  render  magnetic ;  to  affect 
by  magnetism }—«««.  To  become  magnetic. 

Mag'-oet-itm,  158:  «•  The  science  of  the  proper- 
ties  and  laws  of  magnetic  power  and  influence;  in  a 
looser  sense,  the  power  of  attraction  generally :  Animal 
wtagnetism  is  a  method  of  treating  diseases  on  the 
principle  of  a  supnosed  connection  of  magnetism  with 
the  vitjd  powers  of  animals. 

Mag'-nct-o-e'-lec-tric"-i-tjr,  *.  That  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  which  is  established  on  the  ascer* 
tained  fkct  that  magnetism  and  elecUietty  have  certain 
principles  in  common.  [Faraday.] 

MAGNIFIC,  &c,  MAGNIFICENT,  &c., 
MAGNIFICO,  n  MAGNIFY,  «cc.,  MAG- 
NILOQUENT, &c.,  MAGNITUDE.— See 
under  MAONA-charta. 

MAGNOLIA,  mSg-no'-lft-i  90:  t.  The  laurel- 
leaved  tuUp  tree. 

MAGOT-PIE«inXg^-5t-py',  1  6:   *.     A    bird 

MAGPIE-iinig'-py,  J  with pt>^ feathers, 

namely  black  and  white,  and  prone  to  hoarding,  as  is 
implied  by  wuigut,  of  which  mag  is  a  contraction; 


MAI 


MAJ 


tboogh  aeeording  to  Todd  mag  impUM  ohattoriof  t 
and  accoTding  to  Johnson,  it  » the  abbreviation  of 
Margery,  and  applied  ai  Poll  is  applied  to  a  pvrot: 
MagpU  is  the  word  in  use ;  the  other  occurs  in  Shaka. 

MAGYDARE,mSg'-guil-dirc,  77:  s.  An  herb. 

MAHOGANY,  mJ-h5g'.d-ol^  «.  A  hard  reddish 
wood  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 

M AH0M£T»m(}-h5in'-«t,  $.  The  anthor  of  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Our  old  anthors  and  a  great 
nmny  modem  speakers  pronoonce  the  word  Mah'-o> 
net;  but  the  pronunciation  assigned  is  sanctioned  bv 
good  use  and  is  more  consistent  with  that  of  the  deri- 
▼ativee :  the  correct  orthography  is  said  to  be  Mohawk 
med;  but  iioAoiMt  has  bMn  so  long  established  as 
the  English  spelling,  that  there  seems  an  affectation 
in  attempting  to  disturb  it 

Mo-hom'-e-taD,  t,  and  a.  A  fcllower  of  Mahouet« 
a  Mussulman  >-<uff.  Of  or  belonging  to  Mahomet  or 
Mahometanism. 

S3-  The  word  is  also  tpeUed  MokammtdoM  and  Mahtm- 

7b  Ma-hom'-e-tan-izei  v.  a.  To  render  conform* 
able  to  the  religion  or  customs  of  the  Mahometans : 
otherwise  tytUea  Mohammedamiae. 

Ma-hom'-e-ta-nitin,  1 58 :  «.  The  religion  esta. 
blished  by  Mahomet}  otherwise,  though  less  com- 
monly, spelled  Mohammedamism.  Our  old  authors  use 
MahooJetism,  Mahon^etry,  and  JloA'tunsCuv,  all  of 
which  are  now  disused. 

M^-HOUND,  (miV-bownd,  23,  32)  «.  A  con- 
temptuous name  used  by  our  forefathers  for  McUtomet  i 
thence,  from  the  presumed  identity  of  the  personst 
applied  to  the  devil ;  and  thence  to  any  mysterious 
character  of  seeming  power  and  great  wickedness. 

MAI  D=madc,  «.    A  sort  of  dcate  fish. 
MAlD^madcy  100:  «.    A  virgin;  an  unmarried 
woman;  a  female;  a  woman  servant. 

Maid'-en,  114:  «.  and  a,  A  maid: — aty.  Con- 
sisting of  maids  or  young  females;  fVesh,  uew,  unpol- 
luted; applied  to  assiMS  it  signifies  unstained  by 
blood,  or  having  none  to  condemn  to  death. 

t^  it  is  applied  substantively  as  the  name  of  a  washing 
machine,  and  also  as  the  name  of  an  instrument  Ibr- 
merly  uwd  to  behead  criminals  in  Scotland :  those 
may  be  allied  to  the  present  class,  or  to  the  adjective 
Jfoirftffi  with  a  different  etymology,  and  the  aenso  of 
strong,  impregnable. 

To  Maid'-en>  114 :  v,  n.  To  speak  or  act  demarely 
lik^  a  maiden ;  to  be  continent  as  a  maiden. 

Maid'-en-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Gentle,  modest,  decent : 
— adv.  In  a  maidenly  manner. 

Maid'-en-li-ne88|  t.    Modesty. 

Maid'-en-h«id,  (-h«d,  120)  1  $,  Virginity ;  virgin 

Maid'-rn-hood,  (-hd6d,  118)j  purity;  freedom 
fh>m  contamination;  newness,  freshness;  (the  figura- 
tive senses  are  obs.  or  vul.  {)  Maidenhode  is  an  ortho- 
graphy quite  disused:  Matd'-hood  occurs  in  Shaks. 

Maid-Ma'-ri-an,  41,  105 :  i.  Originally,  the  queen 
of  May,  one  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Morris  dance ; 
wMch  dance  degenerating  into  coarse  buffoonery  and 
Maid-Marian  being  personated  bv  a  buffoon,  the  once 
elegant  queen  of  May  was  namea  a  Malkin,  and  the 
expression  Maid-Marian  remained  only  as  the  name 
of  a  dance. 

Maid'-pale,  a.  Fttle  as  a  sick  girl. 

Maid'-4er-vant,  t,  A  fbmale  servant. 

ft^  Other  compounds  are  chiefly  namea  of  plants  i  as, 
Mmd^«n-hair,  Maid'en-lip. 

M  AILs=malt,  1  :  S,  Primarily  net-work,  but  applied 
specially  to  the  steel  net-work.or  to  the  plates  of  metal 
with  which  some  kinds  of  armour  were  made ;  any 
armour. 

To  Mail)  v.a.   To  arm  defensively. 

MAIL==malc,  t.  A  bag.  but  particularly  that  In 
which  letters  are  enclos^  for  public  conveyance :  it 
sometimes  signifies  the  convever  of  the  bag,  whether  a 
person  or  a  carriage  t  with  a  different  etymology  it  aig- 

Tb*  MlMaMS  MrtlM,  aad  tbs  pri  ariplM  to 

Foweit:  giW-wim:  chtp'-mant  pd-pl':  lIU 
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aiflM  a  rmUt  and  with  one  agaUt  diffuaiiti  t  tmak 

or  spot;  beiK»,  maiitd  may  mean  speeUsd. 
Mail-coach',  s.    The  coach  that  oonvejs  tbi  nil 
Mal'-bt,  s.  a  portmanteao.  [Shelton.] 
To  MAlMszmame,  \:  9,  a.   To  deprht  of  mj 

necessary  part;  to  cripple. 
Maim,  «.    Privation  of  an  e«Mitial  part)  Isbmc^i 

not  connate  ororiginaL 
Ma^A^m,  (mium)  «•    Maim  in  kw  lang«i|s. 
Maim'-ed-nesg,  «.   State  of  being  maimed. 
MAlN=sinane,  It    a*  and  s,   OriguisUy.  fieti, 

mighty;   whence  its  usual  sense,  priodpil  d^ 

leading;  important:—*.  Violenee, Ibrce. as a^ ik 

flMr'a ;  more  commonly,  the  gross,  the  sun,  the  vbek; 

the  great  sea  as  distinguished  from  havs  or  rtmi:tli 

oonnnent  as  distinguished  fVom  nriuibouring  i^; 

a  great  duct  as  distinguished  from  Ihs  snalkt  aa 

supplied  by  it 
Main'-ljr,  ad.    Chiefly,  greatly ;  to  a  great  degm. 
MainMand, «.    The  continent. 
tt:>  Other  compounds  are  for  the  most  part  \etm  on 

shipboard ;  as  MaW-moit,  Main'-keeK  Mai^'SaU.MaU' 

tAe«e.  Main'-top,  Maiafyard,  flee 

MAlN=mani,  t,  A  hand  as  of  dice,  or  of  l|btis| 
cocks,  in  the  latter  sense  the  term  implybg  tiicb  u 
are  (U  hand  or  ready. 

Maim'-oi7r,  120:«.  The  fUng  found  fa  the  AW  of 
a  thief  and  taken  ftora  hhn. 

Maim'-pkr-nor,  9,  He  to  whoae  hand  t  bus  h 
delivered  oat  of  prison  on  surety  to  predaee  bisk 

Main'-prisb,  (-prize,  151)  #.  The  taking  ot  re- 
ceiving  of  a  person  Into  friendly  cnstodywhoedtemM 
might  be  committed  to  prison. 

To  Main'-prise,  t>,  ii«    To  bail. 

To  MAINSWEAR,  maDi'-swire,  100, 42:  t.*. 
In  law,  to  swear  nil  or  falsely. 

ft>  This  word  is  etvmologicaUy  distinct  ibm  the  In- 
going and  the  following  class. 

7h  M  AINTAlNr=mi\n-ta\n',  v.  a.  and  n.  literall; 
to  keep  in  hand;  (See  the  class  previous  to  the  l»t 
word  ()  to  hold,  preserve,  or  keep  in  sons  state  or  e» 
dition ;  to  defend }  to  vindicate,— to  keep  ap;  to  inp- 
port :— nMf .  To  assert  aa  a  tenet  or  oplnioa. 

Matn-tain'-o-bU,  101 :  a.  ThatnuybemaiatsiKd: 
Justifiable. 

Main-tain'-tfr,  36 :  «.     Supporter,  cberisber. 

MAiN^-TBN-.iMCB,  81 :  #.  Support,  deffeocs;  mpplj 
of  the  necessaries  of  liffe,  austenanee;  la  Isw,  «« 
offiekNu  intermeddling  in  a  suit  by  aidsttaf  (iw 
party  with  money  or  otherwise. 

MAIZE»ma\z,  189:  #.    Indian  wheel 

MAJESTY,  m«d'.j«8-ti^  105:  «.  Mgaiiy.r" 

deur :  greatness  of  appea  r Anee  i  sorerrigoty ;  the  »trl« 

or  title  of  kings  and  queens. 
Mo-ies'-tic  88:  )  a.  Grand,  august,  hsvtogdigoljj: 
Ma-jes'-ti-cal,     )  regal,     imperial:    MofatBrt 

and  Mt^'esta^ieal  are  quite  outof  ucei 
Ma-jes'-ti-cal-Iy,  ad.  With  majesty. 
Ma-jet'-ti-cal-ness,  s.    Dignity  of  manner  to4  »p 

pearance :  Majei'ticneu  is  not  now  used. 
M:AJ0R,  ma'-jor,  38 :  a.  and  s.  Oreatcr  Is  sw- 

ber, quantity, or  extent;  greater  in  <^'"*y'^^ 


below. 


Ma'-jor-a"-/ien,  89:  t.    Bdlarg«B«t  [Bio»*l 
Mo-ior'-i-ty,  84, 105  :  t.    State  of  being  gw^ 
in  Shaks.  the  sUte  of  being  high  in  rank;  nU  >!>' 
end  of  minority ;  anoest^y^— See  alio  brfow. 
Ma'-^OR,  i.    The  officer  above  a  captafa,  **jj.^ 
lowest  field  officer;  sometimes  it  is  ^'"^J^^Siie 
mmfor:  aa  an  epithet  appended  to  other  *■5(l^^ 
of  men  in  the  army,  it  implies  the  •operi«wJ*V  j^ 
partment,  aa  a  Drwm-major:  a  Mtffor^tf»ir»m^^ 
rank  below  a  Ueutenant-generaL 


ivkkliUM 


flb  Um  aombsn  lefcr,  pcMsis  tae  DMoaair* 

:  g»d;  ys^u  €./€!»,  bb  I  tt,vv*c»*»^'^^* 


MAL 


MAL 


M««joi'-*4|f)  S4 :  t.    TIm  nok  or  otfe«  of  a  nu^or. 

Ma'-jor,  <•  Tbe  first  propotitiDn  of  a  syllogiim 
eootiiouiif  MiiM  grneralitv;  or  according  to  Arls- 
toieliaD  kwic,  that  on*  of  the  two  premised  proposi- 
ttoas  vhi^  eoBtaias  the  najor  term,  the  major  term 
befaif  the  predicate  of  the  third  propositi<m  or  ooBcla- 
•ioa«  the  Mib)ect  of  which  is  called  the  minor  term. 

r«  MAKE=>inik«)  ]  v,  a,  and  m.  To  cause  i  to 
I  MADBaKinidty  >  cause  to  he  originally,  to  create ; 
HAOB^midcy  j  to  cause  to  be  secondarily.— 
to  iorm.  (tfder,  or  arrange;  to  cause  through  the 
iftney  of  another  person  or  thing,  to  produce  thn>\)gh 
•ome  power  over  the  immediate  agent,— to  force  or 
coattnun :  these  are  the  senses  under  which  are  con- 
tustd  sn  the  special  applications  of  this  verb ;  as,  to 
eonpate:  to  perform,  to  do;  to  settle;  to  commit;  to 
pin  ss  a  purpose ;  to  secure  as  a  profit ;  to  amount 
to;  to  estabhsh  in  a  purposed  condiUoo  in  opposition 
toasr.-^Hisii.  To  have  effect)  to  operate;  to  do;  to 
Moored :  in  a  distioctiTe  sense  now  disused,  to  pro- 
ue«  poetry,  with  the  notion  that  the  poet  is  a  creator: 
etbsr  applications  of  this  verb,  whether  active  or 
Bculsr,  are  determined  by  accompanying  words ;  as 
r«  askf  svoy,  to  destroy ;  to  transfer, — in  the  ftmner 
•ms  often  followed  by  with;  To  make  aeeownt,  to 
nckoB  {  sad  followed  by  of,  to  esteem ;  To  make  free 
mth,  ts  trsat  without  ceremony ;  To  make  good,  to 
■liatain ;  to  fhlfll ;  to  sapply  an  equivalent ;  To  make 
ini  to  reach  land;  To  make  Hfht  of,  to  consider  of 
so  eoDseonenes ;  To  wtake  Isvs,  to  court ;  To  make 
■my.  Id  bast;  To  maka  mmek  of,  to  cherish ;  To  atake 
•/I  lo  saderstand  out  of ;  to  produce  fkom;  to  account; 
is  old  asthocs.  to  cherish ;  To  make  oner,  to  transfer, 
to  place  with  trustees ;  To  sidks  out,  to  ascertain }  to 
oplaia;  to  evinoe;  To  make  ture  of»  to  secure;  to 
eoosider  as  certain ;  To  wmke  m.  to  get  together;  to 
cmpsw;  to  repair;  -to  reconcile;  To  sidks  as  if,  to 
cwry  an  amsaraoes  9  To  ataka  far,  to  tsnd  towards  { 
toisalhifcvowef;  ^owtakampfor,  to  eompensate; 
r> Mfts  as  Is,  to  umoach;  To  mmka  at,  to  attack ; 
TtmeJte  with,  (an  out  phrase,)  to  concur. 

t>Ifso«softhe  (brei^ng  and  other  applications  c^ 
tb  verb  are  not  at  ones  resolvable  into  the  seneral 
(wa^wenajr  idways  presume  an  ellipsis  out  of  which 
tk«  pluise  has  srisen. 

Make,  t,  (See  also  hereafter.)  Form,  stmetnre. 

Mi'-kfr, «.  He  who  makes;  the  Creator;  a  poet; 
W  who  makes  any  thing. 

Mi'-i[ing,  s.  Act  of  forming;  workmanship ;  stroe- 
tare;  hi  old  aothois,  a  poem. 

OAaimgthseompoands  are  Uak^-hate,  (a  hseeder 
Q'ssamk;)  Makf-paaea,  (a  reconciler;)  Mm^ -weight, 
(that  wUA  assists  to  make  an  equipoise— that  which 
<«tribatas  to  sosMthing  not  snfflcieot  of  itself;)  Ice. 

MAKEainike,  «•    A  mate,  or  one  matched  with 
"wftcr,  a  eompankm.  [Spenser.  B.Jon.] 
ntke'-lest,  a.    Matchless ;  without  a  mats.  [Shaks.] 

IfALACOSTOMOUS,  mS^V-A-d^^'tom-usy  120  : 
••  (Cempais  To  Malaxate.)  Sofljawed,  as  a  fish. 

)IALADY,  miM-dln, «.  (See  Male..)  An  Wmet* 

or  (Dsofder  of  bodyr-«  distemper. 
UuJ'inhjiEaM,  143:  «.  ^.    Scabs  on  a  horse's 

Miwa  which  maks  him  go  OL 
Hal  'A-pMttt, «.  Peri  or  sprightly  in  an  Hi  manner, 

"■ossteofrad. 

JJtr-o-pertf-ly,  105 :  ad.    Saucily. 
Mil^.^rt^MMy  $,    Sanoiness,  impodenee. 

*<*l'.a».«(>m^,  (mXr-«|^r&-po^,  [Fr.l  170) 
**>  Bllotke  psrpsts,  onseaaoaaUy.  unsuitably. 
« W-mi.^,  (mXI-i'.rW,  f  ItaK]  170)  t.  An 
Iff  ■  T^""^  local  atmosphere  tendbg  to  produce  disease. 
MALAGA^mil'^ga, «.    Mslagawine. 
NALAR^mi'.lcf,  0.    Pertaining  to  the  cheek. 
NALATEL— See  under  Malic 
^•MAUXATE,m4-14cks'-lte,188:  r.a.   To 
UkiV^''  ^"'^  MaiajMfHon,  the  act  of  softening. 
nALEamilc,  a.  and  t.    Of  the  sex  that  begeU 

Thesifasia 


yonng,  not  fomale:— t.  The  h4  of  my  spsslsi >— la 
another  sense,  see  Mail,  (a  bag.) 

Male'-spir-it-ed,  a.    Having  the  spirit  of  a  man. 

MALE-,  A  prefix  that  signifies  iU.  The  first  syllable 
is  always  pronounced  short,  and  if  a  vowel  follows, 
Uie  sound  of  the  second  syllable  or  of  tbe  e  b  sunk, 
and  often  omitted  in  the  orthography ;  hence  an  in. 
consistency  either  of  spelling  or  pronunciation  in  many 
of  the  following  words,  for  which  usage  ^one  must 
plead.  Other  words  in  which  sm/  has  Uie  same  origin 
and  meaning  are  not  in  this  class,  because  the  letters 
are  not  so  separable  as  to  1 .1  the  eharactar  of  a 
prefix : — See  Malady.  8ce^  M^tUce,  See. 

MAL'-coH-FOii-MA'^r/ox,  89 :  f.  Ill  form. 

MAL£'-Ai>-MtN-i8-TRA''-i70Ny  (miU'-&d>mtn-tt- 
tra''-Bhun,  97, 89)  «.  in  government  of  aflkirs. 

Mals'-con-tent,  97  :  a,  and  «.  Discontented,  die* 
satisfied :— «.  One  discontented,  but  particulariy  with 
the  government;  a  disaffeeted  person. 

Male^n-tent^'-ed,  a.  Diseontented. 

Mal/-COD-tent''-ed-ly,  ad.  Discontentedly. 

MaU'-con-ten'^-ted-Dess, «.  Diseontentedness. 

Mal'-e-di-cbnt,  a.  Speaking  reproachftdly.  slan- 
deroos:  hence,  Maf-e.4i*K;en-cy.  [Little  used.] 

Mal'-e-dic"-/ion,  89 :  «.  An  exeeratioa,  a  eurse. 

Mal^-b-paoVtor,  t.    An    evU.doer«    or    offender 

against  law,  a  eriminal. 
Mal'-e-fac^-lton,  89 :  «.  An  ofl^nee,  a  crime. 
MaK-e-fice,  (-flia,  105)  «.  A  wicked  act  [Chaueer.] 

n  Mal'-e-flc^-iate,  (-ftsh'-yite,  147)  v,  a.  To 
bewitch,  [Burton:]  hence,  Mal'-e-fic'-«-a''-fo'on.  [Bp. 
Haiti  '^ 

Mal-efH-cent,  87 :  a.  Wicked,  doing  evlL 
Mal-ef-ic,  88  :  a.  Mischievous,  hnrtfuL 

Mal-ffo'-sance,  (-fa'-zance,  100, 151)  «.  Evil  do- 

ingwdeed.  [Law.} 
Mal-bn'-g/nb.  (-gTn,  105)  s.    EvU  eontrivanos, 

guile,  deceit  [Spenser.  Milton:  prose.] 

Male-pracZ-tiob,  rmSl-prSck'-ttu,  97,  105)  j. 
Evil  practice }  pracnce  contrary  to  established  riUes. 

f:^  See  MalentrUed  Too  relation  of  this  class)  tindsr 
Male,  and  MtJtt,  under  MalL 

Mal-bV-o-lbnt,  o.  in.disposed  toward  others. 

Mal-ev'-o-lent-ljr,  ad,  MalignanUy. 

Mal-ev'-o-lence,  #.  Ill-will,  malignity. 

Mal-ev'-o-lowi,  120 :  a.  Malevolent  [WarburtonJ 

Mal'-for-ina"-/ton,  89 :  t.  Wrong  formation. 

19*  Mobile  has  no  relation  to  this  class.— See  the  next 

Mal'-/cb,  &c  Mal'-jgfn,  &c.  Mal'-i-son,  aro 
related  to  this  class ;  but  see  them  hereafter. 

Mal'-tal-bnt,  f.  lU-humour.  [Chaucer.  Spenser.] 

To  Mal'-trbat,  v.  a.  To  use  roughly. 

Mal-treat'-meDt,  t.  lU-nsage. 

Mal'-ysr-sa^-tion,   s.    EvO  oondoet;   frandnlent 

practices. 
^lALIC=Ina'-^ck,  a,    Psttaining  to    apples,  as 

malic  acid. 
Ma'-late,  «.  A  sslt  fVom  malic  acid  with  a  base. 
MALICE,   mSl'-isty  105:  «.  (See  Male-.)   Bad. 

nesB  of  design  ftom  an  evil  heart;  deliberate  mischief: 

it  was  once  used  as  a  vab  in  the  sense  of  to  regard 

with  iUwUL 

M«-U</-ioM,  (-tb^tby  147,  120)  a.  Malignant 
Ma-lic'-io«»-1jr,  105 :  ad.  Malignantly. 
'MoAit/'iamu  aeii,  «.  Malice. 

M^-uor',  (fni-ITn«',  115,  157)  a.  Ill-dlspoeed  k> 
any  one.  maBeions;  pestilential ;  flital,  as  from  some 
occult  influence. 

7b  Ma-li>n',  r.  a.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malloo ; 

to  hurt;  lo  hurt  by  censors. 
Ma-liyn'-ly,  ad.  With  ill-wiU;  envionsly. 

'M.a'Mgn'-et,  «.  He  that  maligns ;  a  maliefooi  cen. 
sorer. 

■o  iirsgaiartty  Of 
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Ma-lig'-noiit,  (md-lTg'-naoO  «•  ^^^  '•  Malign, 
roolicioaat  envious;  bmtile  to  life :— t.  A  malerolent 
person*  applied  pa^eularly  to  the  Catmlier  party  by 
the  Puritans  in  the  days  of  Czomtrell. 

Ma-lig'-DaD(-ly>  tuL  With  UI  intention*  malignly. 

Mal'-j-soh,  (in&l'4-ciJ,  151,  114)  #.  A  maledfe. 

tion.  [Chaucer.]  Compare  Benison. 
MALICHO,  inil'-Tt-chA :  •.  The  eormption  of  a 

Spanish  word  aignifying  misehieC—See  To  Miehe. 

[Shales.] 
MALKIN,inlMak'-in,  112,  139:  ».  Originally,  a 

mop  made  of  clouts  for  sweeping  ovens ;  hence,  a 

frightful  lignre  of  clouts  dresaed  up ;  and  hence,  a  dirty 

wench. — See  Maidroarian. 
MALL,  To  MALL,  &c.— See  under  To  MaUeate. 
MALLARO»mlLl'-lard,  t.  The  dralie  of  the  wild 

duck. 
M  A  LLEABLE,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  MALLEATE-mll'-lWte,  142,  146  :  v.  a. 

To  hammer. 
Mal'-le-a-ble,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  eztenaton  by  the 

hammer. 
Mal'-le-o-ble-ueu,  «.  Quality  of  being  malleable. 
MaK-le-o-biF-i-ty,  84:  t.  MalleableneM. 
Mal'-le-a''-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  beating. 
Mal'-i.xt,  142:  «.  A  wooden  hammer. 
MviLL,  (m&l)  •.  A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer;  a 

beattn  walk;  or  so  called,  as  is  generally  snvpoaed, 

because  it  was  the  phice  where  they  played  with  malls 

and  a  ball.    For  the  name  of  the  street  Patl-maU,  in 

London,  see  Prin.  US. 
To  Mail,  (mil)  v.  a.  To  strike  with  a  mall:  this 

literal  sense  is  obsolete,  and  the  derivative  sense  has 

another  spelling  and  a  correspondent  prooiuciation.— 

See  To  HauL 
MALLECHO.— See  Malicho  and  To  Miche. 
MALLOW-m«l'-liM>,  142,  8 :  •.  A  plant :  it  is 

seldom  named  but  in  the  plural  number. 
Mal-va'-ceoitb.  (-thus,  147,  120)  a.  Pertaining 

to  mallows. 
MALMSEY,  mha'th^  122, 151 :  t.  A  luscious 

white  wine  prepared  in  many  places,  but  originally 

from  Malvana  of  PelopomMenu ;  a  rich  sort  of  grape. 

MALT,  mlMolt,  112:  t.  Grain,   generally  barley. 

steeped  in  water,  fermented,  and  then  dried  in  a  kiln. 
To  Malt,  r.  a,  and  n.  To  make  into  malt: — neu. 

To  become  malt. 
Malt'-man,  Mal/'-stO',  t.  One  who  makes  malt 
ft:^  Other  compounds  are  MaW-drinh,  Mal^dutt.  Malt- 

Jhor,  (on  which  malt  is  dried;)  MM -hone,  (em- 

ployod  in  grinding  malt.— hence,  a  dull,  worthless 

drudge ;)  Malt'-Hquor,  Matfteorm,  &c. 

MALTA  LENT,  MALTREAT,  MALVER- 
SATION.—See  under  Male. 

MALVACEOUS.— See  under  Mallow. 

MAMALUKE  mSm'-a-rook,  109  :  t.  An  Egyp. 
tian  soldier. 

MAMMA=rmam-inl',  #.  The  fond  word  for  mo- 
ther :  it  consisU  of  the  sylUbles  a  child  first  naturally 
utters,  and  is  applied  to  the  first  object  of  Its  affec- 
tions :  it  is  liable  to  contraction  into  JfoM ;  and  this  to 
the  common  termination  in  y,  as  Mamf-mp, 

M  am'-m^l,  12:  «.  An  animal  that  suckles  its  yonng. 
[Zool.]  P»   Mam-ma'-H-ar  (90.) 

Main«nia'-Ii-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  mammalia. 

Mam-mal'-o-gy,  87:  »,  The  science  of  mammalia. 

Mam'-mar-y,  129,  105 :  a.  Relating  to  the  breast, 
but  particniarly  to  the  arteries  of  the  breast. 

e:>>  See  Mam'-met  hereafter. 

Mam'-mi-frr,  «.  An  animal  with  breasts  for  non- 
rishing  its  young. 

Mam'-mi-form,  a.  Formed  as  breasts. 

Mam'-mil-lar-y,  a.  Belonging  to  the  breasts  or 
The  ■chs—M  ratirt,  and  the  prtadplM  u  whkb 

Fow€i$t  giW-wi^:  ch&[/-m4ii:  pj-pi':  li«: 
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teaU;  also  applied  to  small  eminences  leNmUai 

nipples. 
Mam^-mil-la'-ted,  a.  Having  imaU  nipples,  or 

little  globules  like  nipples. 

MAMMET«maiii'-in«t,  t.   A  pupprt,  a  ffve 

dressed. 
e9-  ItmaybeareUttoaoftheprerioasdasstorsKitkr 

spelling  of  Mawmet. 
MAMM(X:K=mam'-mock,  #.  A  shspeksi  piKt 

of  nny  thing.  [Obs.] 
To  Mam'-mock,  v.  a.  To  tear,  to  pnll  to  |ibc«. 

[Shaks.  Milton:  proae.] 
MAMMON^mSm'-mon,  18:  #.  Kichei;fte4e. 

mon  of  riches. 
Mam'-mon-ist,  t.  One  devoted  to  worldly  gais. 

MAMMOTH^mim'-mott,  «.  A  name  of  Eg 
origin,  designating  an  extinct  animal  of  ha|s  " 
•ions. 


MAN— mSn,  s.  $ing,  \  A  human  being,  in  whidi 

MEN=in«n,  #.  pi,  )  sense  it  is  of  both  gewfai: 
a  male  of  the  human  raoe  as  distinguished  fioa  t 
woman;  an  adult  male  as  distinguidi^  (iron  a  boy: 
it  is  Uable  to  be  used  specially,  as  for  jerettt;  ea^ 
ticaUy,  as  for  one  perfect  in  all  manly  q«»™«: 
loosely  or  generally  as  for  an  individual;  figoratntl;. 
as  for  a  warship,  a  piece  at  chess,  draughts,  ke. 

7b  Man,  r.  a.  To  ftimish  with  men  ;  to  gtard  vitk 
men;  to  fortify :  towalt  npooasamanorMmat^ 
tame,  a  sense  need  Inflsloonry;  to  direct  vith  tertfls 
force. 

Man'-r»l,  117 :  a.  Bold,  stout,  daring. 

Man'-fi*l-ly,  ad.  Stoutly,  boldly. 

Man'-ful-ness, «.  Stoutness,  boldness. 

Man'-hood,  (-hfiod,  118)  *.  TTie  hossn  lUieor 
nature;  virUity.  as  distinguUhed  fto»T5f*^ 
or  flrom  childhood ;  courage,  stoutness.  toittlsM. 

C3-  See  jromMi  and  JToaikMd  fewer  in  the  class. 

Man'-nUh,  a.  Bold,  mascnline. 

ManMess,  a.  Destitute  of  men,  not  manned ;  «bI»- 

coming  a  man:  in  both  senses  unnsnaL 
Man'-ly,  a,  and  ad.  Manlike:  bceomisg  »  ■»: 

stout,  undaunted;  not  womanish,  not  chiWiMJ-**' 

With  courage  like  a  man. 
Man'-i-kin,  «.  A  little  man. 
ManMing,  t.  A  manikin.  [B.  Jon.] 
Man-kind',   (-kintd,  76,   115)  t.  !*•"'•; 

man :  in  some  oM  auUiora  U  signifies  hmMoHj:  w 

ton  often  accenU  this  word  on  the  first  syUaw^ 
Man-x/ni/,  a.  Resembling  man. "o''«»»*"'J**J| 

or  nature;  hence,  fiooetons.  [Obs,]  Seess»«*»« 

previous  word.  _, 

Mah'-slauoh-tbh.  (-8li«-ter,  162)  i.  Tl-  ^ 

ing  of  a  man;  strictly,  the  kiUing  of  a bss  «»•• 

Amy,  but  not  with  premeditation. 
(»- '      ~ 


roan  who  does  the  oflSce  of  a  midwife,  an  •»o«^! 
Man'-pleateriMfUk'-iptdler;  Ma»l.9erta^:M*^^^\ 

Man'.ttealer;  Ma%' -tiger,  (al«r|en»«*ey*i3rof 
originally.  manticAora.  and  feJUing  araosg  w"^ 
this  class  through  misapprehenskm  j)  «*•  . 

MANACLE,  m&n'-a.cl,  101 :  s.  Shackta  te » 
hand,  as  fettew  (strictly)  for  the  feet  ^^ 

To  Man'-a-cl^,  v.  a.  To  chain  the  hands,  to  taWK" 

To  MAN AGE«m«n'-ige,  99 :  •.•••^*i2' 
rally,  to  govern  with  the  kamd :  (sse  kw  i»  ^J^ 
before  Manrge:)  to  wieW.  to  move  esaly;  to£jJJ 
in  a  sense  consonant  to  French  «*«^^X^ir 
caution  and  conskleration ;— nsfc  To  sapsna*- 
conduet  ailain. 

Man'-age,  *.  Conduct,  administraaon :  ^^^^ 
thort.  &strumentality,  management.— Se*  »• 
Manege.  ^i  ^ 

Man'-age-o-ble,   101 :  «.    Easy  to  be  «« 
directM;  tractable;  governable. 

lbs  nombsr*  r«lw.  pT«G«ds  Um  Dktioaary. 

g»d:  j'C5,t,#.>*ir,55:  a,«,V,&c«iirf^I^^ 
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Hai/-affe-a-ble-Des8,  $.  Tbe  quality  of  being  ma. 
nageable. 

Man'-o-^rr,  2,  36 :  t.  One  that  managei ;  a  direc- 
tor;  a  fragal  person. 

Mai/-age-meDt,  t.  Conduct,  administration ;  trans- 
aetioa,  dealing ;  cunning  practice. 

Man'-a-ger^yi  S,  Management;  frugalitj;  manner 
ofoalng.  [Little  used.] 

To  Ma2«'-Aob,  v.  a.  To  gorem  graceAiUy  in  riding: 
to  train  to  grsoeAil  action,  understood  specially  of  a 
horse:  hence,  the  nonn  Man'.age,  used  by  Shakspeare, 
DOW  supplanted  in  meaning  and  spelling  by  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Maiwa^,  (m&n-azh'  [Fr.]  170)  •.  A  place  for 
training  horses  and  teaching  horsemanship :  the  true 
EnKlisli  word  is  Bian'-age.— See  the  verb  immediately 
preceding. 

MANATION,  mj-na'-shun,  89:  •.  The  act  of 
issuing  or  flowing  from  something. 

MAN  CHE.— See  Maunch. 

MANCHET^mSn'-ch^l,  «.  A  smaU  loaf  of  fine 
bread.  [Bacon.  Is.  Walton.] 

MANCHINEEL^mSn'-chiD-ecl^  t.  A  large 
tree  of  the  West  ladies. 

To  MANCIPATE,  mSn'-ci-pitt,  v. a.  Literally, 
to  takg  with  the  kcMd,  to  enslare. 

'Mail''C»-pa"-/ioD,  89  :  «.  InTolnntary  senrltode. 

MANCIPLE,  m&n'.cl-p!,  101  :  t.  One  who 
CdU«  in  hand  to  purvey  or  proride,~a  purveyor,  par- 
ticnUrly  of  a  college. 

M  AN  DAM  USsnUn-da'-mus, «. "  Weoommand/* 
[LaL]  a  writ  granted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ia 
the  neme  of  the  king.  . 

'Maii-da'-tor>  «.  A  director.  [Ayliffe.] 

Man'-datKj  «•  Command,  precept,  charge. 

Mao'-d4i-tar-v,  98, 129,  105  :  «.  One  in  fWrour  of 
whom  a  mandate  is  given,  particularly  a  priest  who 
holds  a  mandate  fh>m  the  Pope  for  his  nenoflce. 

Bf  an'-da-tor-y,  a,  and  t.  Preceptive,  directory : — 
I.  One  who  receives  a  mandate  to  execute. 

Bf  aocP-ment}  '•  Commandment  [Chaucer.] 

MANDARIN,  m&n'-da.reio",  115:  «.  A  Chi- 
neee  governor  of  a  province  i  the  court  language  of 
China. 

MANDATE,  &C.— See  under  Mandamus. 

MANDIBLE,  min'-d^bl,  101 :  t.  The  Jaw,  the 

iaatmment  of  manducation. 
Mao-dilZ-u-lar,  81 :  a.  Belonging  to  the  jaw. 
To  Man'-du-cate,  v.  a.  To  chew,  to  eat. 
Man'-du*€a''-/joiiy  89:  t.  Act  of  chewing. 
Mao'-du-ca-ble,  98, 101 :  a.  Fit  to  be  eaten. 
MANDIL=rinW-dtl,  «.  A  sort  of  manUe.  [ObsJ 
Man-dil'-ibn,  (-yon,  146)  90:  f.  A  soUier*s  coat. 
MANDMENT.— See  under  Mandamus. 
MAN  DOLlN=rin&n'-d&-nn,  «.  A  sort  of  harp. 

MANDRAGORA=emSii*dra'-g^ra,)t.    A  nar. 

MAN  DRAKEr^min'-drike,  81 :  ) cotic  phint; 
it  is  the  subject  of  many  fables;  it  is  said  to  utter 
groans  when  attempted  to  be  uprooted,  and  to  kili  by 
their  effect;  it  was  celebrated  for  removing  barren- 
Ben  ;  and  because  it  is  called  maedrake  (an  acciden* 
tsJ  cJlucidenee  of  English  with  Greek)  a  resemblance 
has  been  imagined  between  its  root  and  a  man. 

MAN  DR  ELamSn'-drll, «.  An  instrument  to  con- 
flne  in  the  lathe  the  substance  to  be  turned. 

MANDUCABLE,  To  MANDUCATE,  Ac- 
See  under  Mandible. 

MANGUsina\n.  «.  The  hair  which  hangs  down  on 
the  neck  of  horses. 

Maned,  114:  a.  HaTing  a  mane. 

MAN  EATER.— See  among  the  compounds  of  Han. 

MANEX3E.— See  under  To  Manage. 
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MANES,  mi'-ulix,  101,151:  t.pi.  The  ghott 
or  remains  of  one  departed. 

MANFUL,  &c.  M ANGARY.— See  under  Man. 

MANGANESE,  miing'.Ka-ndzt,  158,  151  :  t. 
A  native  black  oxide  of  magnesium ;  it  is  also  the 
name  of  other  mixed  sul>stanoes  used  in  clearing  glass. 

Man'-ga-ne^'-tt-an,  (-ne'-zb^n,  147,  148)  a. 
Pertaining  to  manganese. 

MANGCORNsmSng'-corn,  t.  Com  of  several 
kinds  mixed,  as  wheat  and  rye:  it  is  commonly  pro* 
nounced  mun^-com. 

MANGEIsmaxnn,  111:  s.  The  itch  or  scab  in 
cattle,  dogs,  or  other  beasts. 

Mon'-gy,  105 :  a.  Infected  with  mange. 

Man -gt-ness,  «.  Seabbiness  in  beasts. 

MANGEL-WURZEL,  inXng;'-gl-wuH'-zl,  1 58, 
77.  114:  r.  Literally,  root  of  scarcity,  because  it  serves 
as  a  sobstitnte  for  bread  in  times  of  scarcity ;  it  is  a 
plant  of  the  beet  kind. 

MANGER, mavn'-jer.  111:  t.  An  eating  trough 
for  horses  and  cattle :  hence,  a  sort  of  trough  in  a  ship 
to  receive  the  water  that  beats  in  at  the  hawse-holes. 

Mi<N'-O£R-B0ARD,  «.  The  bulk  head  on  a  ship's 
deck  that  separates  the  manger. 

MANGINESS.— See  under  Mange. 

To  MANGLE,  ming'-gl,  153.  101:  v.  a.   To 

lacerate  or  render  lame,  or  wanting ;  to  cut  or  tear 

piecemeal;  to  butcher. — See  also  the  ensuing  clau. 
MaV-gler,  36 :  f.  A  hacker,  a  bungling  destroyer. 
To  MANGLE,  ming'-gl,  v.  a.   To  poibh  or 

smooth  :  to  press  in  order  to  malce  smooth. 
MaJi'-gle,  «.  A  rolling  press  for  smoothing  linen,— 

a  sort  of  calender. 
Man'-gler, «.  One  that  presses  cloth. 
Mai/'gling,  t.  The  act  or  business  of  pressUig  or 

smoothing  linen  with  a  mangle. 

MANGO,  miDg'-ff6,  158:  «.  A  fruit  of  the  East 
Indies  brought  to  Europe  pickled. 

MANGONEL,mSnff'-gA-D£l,158:  «.  Anengine 
for  throwing  stones,  aiM  batterini  walls.  [Chancer.] 

ToMANGONlZE,  ming'-gi-nize,  158:  v.  a. 
Tu  polish  or  rub  up  for  sale.  [B.  Jon.] 

MANGROVE,  min'-grivi,  ».  An  Indian  plant. 

MANGY. — See  under  Mange. 

MAN  HATER,  MANHOOD.— See  under  Man. 

MANIA,  ma'-n^d,  90:  t.  Madness:  our  old  an. 
thore  use  the  French  form  Mame. 

Ma'-nt-ac,  <.  and  ad,  A  mad  person  :^eu{f\  Ma- 
niacal. 

Ma-ni'-a-ca1,  84 :  a.  Raging  with  madness. 

MANICHEAN,  into'4-ke"-^n,  161,  86:  0. 
and  t.  Pertaining  to  the  doctrines  of  Manes,  a  Persian, 
who,  towards  tM  end  of  the  third  century,  mingled 
some  Eastern  superstitk>ns  with  the  tenets  of  Chris> 
tianity.  teaching  that  there  were  ta'o  equipollent 
deities,  God  and  the  devil,  who  ruled  the  world,  and 
that  the  one  created  the  soul,  the  other  the  body :— s . 
A  believer  in  the  Manichean  .doctrines, — a  Man'-i- 
eheo,  as  otherwise  called. 

MANICHORD,  min'4.cord,  161 :  9,  A  musical 
instrument,  sounded  by  the  hand  as  a  spinet,  fbrmerly 
used  in  nunneries. 

MANICON,  in&n'4-con,  105  :  «.  (Compare  Ma. 
nia.  Sec.)  A  kind  of  niifhtshade  that  caused  madnes*. 

MANIFEST,  min'-^f^st,  a.  Pain,  open  ;  de- 
tected :  Dryden  uses  Manifest  of, ^un  unusual  phrase* 

To  Man'-t-fest,  v.  a.  To  show  plainly. 

Man'-i-fest-ljf,  ad.  Evidently,  clearly. 

Man'-t-fest-liess,  t.  State  of  being  evident. 

Man'-i'fest-i-ble,  a.  Easy  to  be  m^de  clear. 

Man'-i-rest-a"-/ion,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  makiag 
manifest ;  publication  ;  clear  evidence. 


Tbe  tieii  =  is  ntcd  after  n»ode«  of  epelUng  that  hare  so  irrtgulariljr  of  Mvad. 

ComoMonts:  muih-utt,  1. 1,  mistion,  165 :  vith-un,  t.r.  vision,  165 :  thin,  166 :  ftiin,  166 
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MjO^'i'VEtf'TOf  «.  Public  protestation.  [Itel.] 

MANIFOLD,  m^B*-k'f6\td,  105,  116:  a.  Many 

in  numlier,  multiplied,  complicated. 
Man'>i-fold-ed,  a.  Having  many  donblaa.  [Spensar.] 
Man'-i-fold-ljr,  ad.  In  a  manifold  manner. 

MANIGLION,  ma-nig'.l^n,  105:  t.  One  of 

two  handles  •ometimet  at  the  back  of  a  cannon. 
MANIKIN.— See  under  Man. 

MANILIO,  md-nW'h-h,  90:  t.  A  wrt  of  bracelet 
worn  in  Africa,  also  called  Ma-nill/. 

MANIPLE,  m^'-^-pl,  105, 101 :  «.  A  handful}  a 
small  body*  as  of  soluen ;  an  ornament  fbr  the  arm, 
as  of  a  mass  priest, 

Ma-nip'-u-lar,  34  :  a.  Relating  to  a  maniple. 

Ma-nip'-u-la''-/ion,  89:    «.    Work  by  the  hand, 

manual  operation }  fn  mining,  a  manner  of  digging 

silver. 

MANKILLER,    MANKIND,    MANLESS, 

MANLIKE,    MANLY,    &c.,    MANLING, 

MAN-MlDWlFE.— See  under  Man. 

MANNAamto'-nJ,  «.  The  prepared  Juice  of  a 
certain  tree  of  the  ash  kind  used  in  medicine,  and 
named,  as  for  its  excellence,  after  the  Ibod  miracu- 
lously furnished  in  the  desert  to  the  IsraeUtes. 

MANNEIUsmin'-ner,  «.  Form,  method;  custom; 
sort,  kind ;  way,  mode,  air  or  mien  :  in  the  plural, 
( Jfaaarn.)  it  often  means  the  same  as  moraU ;  but  in  a 
stricter  sense  it  is  applied  to  behaviour  considered  as 
decorous  or  indecorous,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  and  so 
distinguished  from  the  higher  morals  as  comprehend- 
ing virtuous  or  vicious  oondoct:  Jfanser  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  law  term  motMoer,  which  see  under  Main. 

To  Man'-nefi  v.  a.  To  instruct  in  morals.  [Shaks.] 

Man'-ner-ljr,  a.  and  otU  Civil,  ceremonious,  com- 
plaisant 9--<u(e.  Civilly. 

Man'-ner-isI,  «.  One  wba  parfonu  all  his  works  in 
one  unvaried  manner. 

Man'-ner-i«m,  158:  <•  Sameness  of  manner. 

MANNISH.  &c.— See  under  Man. 

MANOEUVRE,  mi-n^SSf-yur,  127,  159:  «.  A 
stratagem ;   deatezoua  management ;   cunning   con- 

'  trivance ;  an  adroit  operation  in  naval  or  military 
duties. 

To  Ma-nam'-vre,  v.  n.  To  perftnm  maaoiavrc ;  to 
act  by  manoBuvres. 

MANOMET£Ram^n6m'.£-ttfr,  36 :  «.  An  in- 

strument  to  measure  the  degree  of  rarity  in  the  air. 
MANOR^mlln'-or,  38  :  s,  (Compare  the  ensuhig 
class.)  A  sort  of  government  or  iurisdiction  which  a 
man  nas  over  such  as  hold  within  his  fee ;  it  was 
anciently  called  a  6<mMi^,  and  Uic  court,  which  always 
pertains  to  a  manor,  Is  sHll  called  a  court  baron ;  the 
lands  and  tenomente  subjvct  to  a  manor. 

Ma-n(/-ri-al,  90,  47 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  manor. 
ft:>  The  compounds  are  Man'or-house,  Man'or-teat,  Sec 

MANSE^mSnce,  153:  «.  Literally,  a  place  to 
stay  or  remain  in, — a  farm  and  land ;  a  parsonage 
house,  particularly  in  Scotland. 

Mam'>sion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Primarily,  the  lord's 
house  in  a  manor;  a  large  house  of  residence ;  a  place 
of  abode :  it  may  be  met  with  as  a  verb,  signifying  to 
dwell 

Man'-«ion-ry,  105 : «.  A  remaining  at,  aa  in  a  man- 
sion. [ShaksJ 
MANSLAUGHTER,  &c.— See  under  Man. 

MANSUETE,in&n'-4w^,  145:  a.  Mild,  gentle, 
good-natured;  not  ferocious,  not  wild.  [Chaucer.  Ray.] 

Man'-sue-tude,  «.  Mildness  ;  tameness. 

MANTEL,  m$n'-tl,  114:  t.  Something  which 
serves  for  a  covering,  whence  the  appropriated  mean- 
ing, the  work  raised  before  a  chimney  to  conceal  it. 

Man"-Wl-pi>ce',  (-place,  103)  *.  The  shelf  placed 

against  the  mantel,  often  called  the  mantel  simply. 
M  am'-T£L-XT«— See  nuder  the  ensuing  class. 


Mam'-tijc,  101 :  «.    A  garment  wUsh  evwn  ik 

rest  of  the  dress,  a  sort  of  cloak. 
To  Man'-tle,  v.  a.  To  eloak,  to  oovsc,  to  disfidss.^ 

See  the  nenter  sense  lower  in  the  dass. 
Mant'-ling,  t.  The  drapery  which  is  diawB  ite^  a 

coat  of  arms.  [Herald.} 
Maot'-let,  or  Man'-tel-et,  (idantissl  ia  pnans- 

elation.)  s.  A  little  mantle  or  doak ;  fai  flbrtilcatiH,a 

kind  of  blind  to  protect  pioneers. 

Mao'-tua,  (inin'-t&,  167}  t.  Priaurily.  s  Uy'i 
eloak  or  aias<tfa«,  wlidch  last  istheorigiBslvaind 
suggeste  the  nsnal  pronunciatioo :  the  wocd  ks  bo 
relationship  to  the  Italian  city,  and  Buythaderr 
properly  difler  from  it  in  soimd ;  it  dov  msm  a 
lady's  gown. 

Man^-tu^ma'-k^r,  f.  A  dreas-maker  for  vawa 

To  Man'-tx.£,  9.  n.  To  spread  fn  the  hubbci  ti  a 
covering, — to  expand,    to   spread   luxniiaDtly ;  to 

Slather  a  covering  on  the  snraee,  to  froth ;  bcaee,  to 
iarment,  to  be  in  sprightly  agltatioo ;  also,l»ipMd 
the  wimrs  as  a  hawk  in  pleasure ;  haaoa^  to  jiy.  io 
revcL — See  the  active  sense  abovei 

MANTIGER,  min'-ti-gu^,  77:  «.  A  hip 
mraikey  or  baboon. — See  among  the  oompoaods  of 
Man. 

MANTOLOGY,   in«ii-t61'-i-g*v  87,  105:  t 

The  art,  science,  or  gift  of  propheqr. 
MANTUA,  &e^— See  under  MantoL 

MANiJALsin&n'-&-ai,  a.  and  «.  Relstinf  to  the 
Aoad;  performed  by  the  hand ;  used  by  the  fauri  >- 
f.  A  book  of  a  size  to  be  carried  eoav^ieatly  is  Ibe 
hand  ;  it  is  (rften  applied  spedally  to  the  MttiM^oot 
of  the  Roman  ohurcb. 

Man'-u-0r-y,  a.  Perfi>rmed  by  the  htmd.  [Bp.  Bali; 

M^-Nu'-Bi-^L,  90 :  a.  Taken  by  foiet  of  kB»d, 
taken  in  war. 

Ma-Nu'-BBi-UM,  «•  A  hold  for  the  kutd.^huik. 

MAN'-D-DOc/'-r/ON,  89  :  f.  OnidBaee  by  ths  Aia^ 

Man'-a-dac''-tor,  t.  A  conductor. 

MAN'-o-FAc"-TOii-r. — See  under  the  next  worf- 

MAw'-U-FAC^-rCTRK,  (-tAft,  147)  «.  Ths  fmm9l 
reducing  materials  of  any  kind  into  a  tatia  htatat, 
primarily,  by  labour  of  the  Aaarf,  and  heacch  aay 
means  which  asrist  or  relieve  the  laboor  of  tk  knAi 
any  thing  made  or  manufiactured 
To  Man'-a-fac^-lMre,  «.  o.  and  n.  To  fem  by 
manu&oturs :—»««.  To  be  occupied  in  mssnfcrtiiH*- 
Man'-u-fac''-/a»-r«r,  t.  One  who  manafoctaisa 
Man'-U-fae'^-Air-ral,  a.  Relating  to  maoBftttsrw 
Man'-U-fac'^-tor-y*  *.     The    practice   of  ««8•ft^ 
turing.— mannfkrtnrea ;    more    cwmmnnly»  a  plw* 
where  goods  are  manufactured. 

7b  Mam'-u-mxab* — See  tha  next  woid. 

To  Mam^'-u-mit',  V,  a.    To  release  tm  dawj  > 

literally, to  send  from  the  hand.    ToMuv'sauca 

the  same  word  in  a  ditTerent  and  less  wamot«d  vm. 
Man'-u-mi/'-jwD,  (-mish'-uB,  147)  i.  Bri— 

ttom  slavery. 
7b  Man-urb',  If.  «.  To  onltivate  by  mmmi)^ 

[Milton.]  This  sense  la  now  unnauaL— See  tt  Iv  "• 

usual  meaning  in  the  ensning  elasa. 
Ma-nu'-ro-ble,  a.  Capable  of  caltivatioD* 
Mo-oure'-age,  [Warner.]  Mo-nu'-rancc,  [9f«»*'> 

Ma-nure'-ment,  [Wotton.]  t,  CultivatioB. 
Maii'-u-80BIFT>  «•  aod  a.  Writing  done  by  tki 

hand;  a  bo(^  ot  paper  wxitteo.  not  pdaM^i-^ 

Written.  ^^ 

MAn'-u-TBN'^-BN-Kjr,  t.    A  aupportiDg  a*  by  tfc< 

To  MANURE=md-nurc',  49:  «.  «.  {^  ^ 
original  meaning,  aee  in  the  class  above.)  TodjJ^f^ 
fatten  with  oomposta,  or  by  any  thing  «f  »  **"*■» 
nature. 

Mi^-nure',  #.  Dong,  or  any  thing  that  tUku  hoi- 


The  MbmiM  nitlrs,  and  the  prtaciplM  to  wbMi  the  nambOTS  rsfar,  prsosds.dM  Dktiottsry. 

Foweh:  gzU'^wly.  cWiZ-man:  pi-pi':  lt«:  g»d:  ym,i.e,jew,ibi  o,i,V^*  intf^il^l. 
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H«Hlii^ra  Mr>  a,  Capabld  of  reeehring  nanara. 
Mn-nu'-reff  t,  Ooa  who  applies  nuuiara. 
MANUSCRIPT,  &G^— See  ooder  ManoaL 

MANY,m«o'-o^  119,  105:  a.  and  «.  (Comp. 
man;  tntrLmatL)  Mnmctoua,  more  Uua  fcwt  it 
I*  oMd  dbtribatively  in  such  phratet  as  wuuty  a  time, 
■oajra  dajf :  To  ht  too  wuuij/  may  mean  to  be  too 
poweifiil  because  literally  too  mauy.  or  figuratively  to 
bt  too  powerful : — f.  Many  persons  or  people  ;  the 
Boltitttde.  the  balk  of  the  people.  With  a  (UfTerent 
etjmdogy. and  often  with  a  different  spelling,  (roeinie) 
It  oceors  in  old  anthers  io  the  sense  of  a  retinue,  a 
hewshoM. 


fttiUl;  MttM'^yMmu'i  Mattryvahc^ ;  4c.  Mam'ifJU 
u  also  a  eompounU,  but  with  less  recollection  of  its 
coapoond  character. — See  it  in  its  place. 

MAPsmip,  i,  A  geographical  picture  of  any  portion 
9t  laid  and  water,  accompanied  in  general  by  Unes  of 
Uiitads and  longitude;  in  a  more  limited  sense,  a  plan 
ordsUoeationof  a  oontineot,  kingdom4i*trict/)r  estate, 
u^dmrt  is  a  plan  or  delineatioB  of  an  ocean,  sea,  &c. 

T9  Map,  V.  a.  To  delineate  geographically. 

Map'-piog,  fl.  The  art  of  delineating  maps. 

Map'-perir,  105 :  «.  A  iwarliing  oat  or  plannlog  as 
inaaiap.  [Shake.] 

MAPLE,  mi'-pl,  101 1  t.    A  tree. 
r»  MAR-tmar,  33 :  v.  a.  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to 
^usags.  The  eorrespondent  noun  is  scarcely  met  with. 
Man'-fr,  t.  One  that  mars :  Prin.  129. 

MABANATHA,  mir'-an-i(*''-a,  129,  111:*. 
A  etne  or  anathenui  among  the  Jews,  Implying  *'  May 
thcLml  come  I'*  that  is,  "May  he  take  vengeance  on 
thnl" 

MARASMUS,  m^-riz'-mus,  151 :  t,  A  con. 
■vptioQ. 

MARAUDER»m^-nh/-d(fr,  36:  t.  Aplnnderer; 

«Qs  of  a  small  party  of  soldiers  who  take  what  they 

«••  get  hi  an  enemy^s  ooantry. 
Ma-nud'-ing,  t.  and  «.  The  practice  of  going  about 

ft  flOQBtry  for  plunder :— a.  Mundering,  or  moring 

absQtforplandir.  , 

MARAVEDI,  m&f'.a-Te"-dlM,  105  :  f.  ASpanish 

«^ter  eoia  of  tesa  waloe  than  a  Jarthing; 
MARBLE,  mai'-bl,  33, 101 :  t.  aDd  a.   A  tort 

«f  itone  of  several  -varieties,  generally  a  limestone  or 

cn^ooate  of  lime,  capable  of  a  high  polish;  that 

jm  is  made  of  marble  or  stone,  as  little  bolls  which 

nyi  play  with;  a  atone  remarkable  for  some  sculp- 

^t  or  inscription,  as  the  Oxford  Marbles ;— a.  MaOB 

«f  marble;  variegated  like  marble. 
^  Mai^-bje,  o.  a.  To  variegate  like  veined  marble. 
MaK-blinr,  t.  The  act  of  varienting  aa  marble. 
g'^«g  the  compounds  are  Uc^bU-heartfed.  &c 
MARCASITE—mar'-cJ-slte, «.  A  name  for  variona 

■BB^rals  and  ores ;  now  little  used  unless  for  what  the 

Coraish  miners  caU  Mmndkk. 

MARCESCENT«mar-c«»'-8«nt,  a.  Fading. 
Ma^-cid,  a.  Lean,  pining,  withered. 
MAr-Cor,  t.  A  withering,  a  wasting  away. 
MARCHamartch,  t.  The  third  month  of  the  year, 

•0  aamsd  as  originally  dedicated  to  Mars. 
"  MARCHsmartch,  v. «.  and  a.  To  walk  with 

grated,  stately  step;  to  move  in  military  form  or 

••ff  *— «rt.  To  bring  in  regular  procession ;  to  put  in 

■auryiiovement 
■wen,  t.  Regulated,  stately  walk;  military  move- 
w**^J«»raey  of  soldiers;  signal  to  move. 
JJtW^ng,  «.^iUtary  movement. 
MARCH  ES«martch'-«z,  14,  151 :  #.  pL   The 
%l**^  horders,  limits,  or  confines. 
2^"^^'  '•  Present  of  the  marches. 
MARCHIONESS,  mar'-ahon-^s,  161.  146:  i. 

lae  wife  of  a  marquess. 
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MARCH  PAN  Esmartch'-pinc,  9,  A  sort  of  sweet 

biscuit 
MARC  ID,  MARCOR. — See  under  Maroescent 
MAREamare,  41 :  t.  The  female  of  a  horse  :   In 
the  compound  Nig^-mare  it  has  a  different  etymology 
and  different  meaning ;  the  Mara  was  a  spirit  ima- 
gined by  the  nations  of  the  North  to  oppress  sleepers. 

MARESCHALn— See  Marshal. 

MARGARlTE=inar'.ga-rIU,  f.  A  pearL 

BIar^o^-rinb,  (-rin,  105)  #,  A  peeulUr  fiear/- 
like  substance  extracted  from  hog's  lard  :  called  also 
Mat^gariU,  and  Margfu'ie  acid. 

Mar'-go-rate,  «.  Margaric  acid  with  a  base. 

MARGlN=:mar'-iIn,  $,  The  border,  brink,  verge, 
or  edge,  particularly  the  blank  edge  to  the  page  of  a 
book  ;  sometimes  the  writing  or  notes  inserted  in  the 
margin.    Spenser  uses  Marfft,  and  Shaks.  Mat'gent. 

To  Mar'-gin,  v.  a.  To  note  in  the  margin ;  to  make 
a  border. 

Mar'-gi-nol,  a.  Placed  In  the  margin. 

Mar'-gi-nol-Iy,  ad.    In  the  margin. 

To  Mar'-{jin-ate, ».  o.    To  make  margins. 

MARGRAVE=mar'-gr4vt,  #.  (fern.  Margravine.) 
A  title  in  Germany :  originally,  keeper  of  the  borders* 

MARIETS,  mir'-i-Ste,  92,  105 :  a.  pi,  Violets  of 
a  particular  sort 

MARIGOLD,  mXr'4-giitd,  92,  129, 116:  t.  A 

Jellow  flower,  dedicated,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  Virgin : 
farigold  toindowt  are  drcular  windows  often  found 
in  cathedrals. 

Mar'-^bud,  «.    Marigold.  [Shaks.J 

7b  MARINATE,  mir'-i-nite,  105 :  v,  a.  (Com- 
pare the  next  dass.)  To  dip  as  in  the  sea  or  salt  water, 
— to  salt  and  preserve. 

MARINE,  m^reni^,  104:  a.  and  a..  Belonging 
to  the  sea>-^.  Sea-affairs;  naval  force;  a  aoldier  em- 
ploved  00  shipboard. 

MarH-Der,  36 :  a.    A  seaman,  a  tailor. 

Mar'-i-tjmb,  (-ttm,  105)  a.  Relating  to  the  sea; 
perfbrmed  at  tea;  bordering  on,  or  being  near  the 
sea;  having  a  navy:  Mar"-»-ti'-mal  is  no  longer  in  use. 

MARIS  H«mat^-tab,  129:  «.  and  a.  A  watenf 
nlaoe;  (compare  the  previous  class ;)  a  mank»  a  bog.  a 
fen.  a  moor:— A^'.  JlorsAy,  boggy,  fenny,  awampy. 

Marsh,  33  :  «•  The  contraction  of  the  previous  word 
into  one  syllableb  and  now  alwaya  used  in  its  stead. 

Marsb'-y,  a.  Boggy,  wet.  fenny,  swampy ;  produced 
in  marshee. 

t:^  Among  the  compounds  are  JfarsAHwii'/ete,  Martk- 
mar'ijfoU,  Mttnkf-4td€r,  Marth'-rockH,  lee,  all  names 
of  plmits. 

MA  RITA  Lsm<!-r?-ta],  a.  Pertaining  to  a  husband. 

Mar^-t-ta'-ted,  a.    Having  a  husband.  [Unusual.] 

MARITIME,  ftc— See  under  Marine. 

MARJORAMs=mar'-j&-rain,  s,  A  fk-agrant  plant 
of  many  kinds. 

MARKt^mark,  33:  a.  A  token  by  which  any 
thing  is  known;  a  stamp;  a  proof,  particularly  of  a 
horse's  age;  notiee;  any  thina  at  which  a  missile 
weapon  is  directed ;  with  a  dinrent  etymology,  the 
name  of  a  weight  and  of  a  coin :  in  money  of  account, 
thirteen  and  eight  pence.  It  is  also  frequently  written 
for  Marque,  which  see. 

To  Mark,  v.  a.  and  ».    To  impress  with  a  token  or 
evidence ;  to  notify ;  to  note ;  to  heed:— «««.  To  note. 
Mark'-f  r,  36 :  a.    One  that  marks. 
Marka'-man,  a.    A  man  skUfUl  to  hit  a  mark. 

MAR'-QtrsT-RK,  (-k^t-r^  145)  «.  Spotted  or 
variegated  work. 

MARKETsmar'-kSt,  14 1  t.   A  pubUe  time  and 
appointed   place  for  selling  and  buying;  purch 
and  sale,  rate,  price. 

To  Mar'-ket,  ». «. 


To  deal  at  market. 
TIm  slfB  =  b  used  aftsr  node*  of  ■p«11hi«  tluU.liaTs  no  irngularlljr  of  Mund. 

(^9^9tmanis:  mish-uD,  t,  r,  mittion,  165:  vTzh-un^  t,  «,  vi$ion,  165:  ttin,  166:  ftiin,  166. 
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Mar'-ket-<i-ble,  a.  Fit  for  the  marlwt,  i«kftU«; 
current  in  tlie  market. 

Mar^'-ket-towD',  «.  A  town  that  has  the  privilege 
of  a  stated  market,  not  a  village. 

t^  Among  the  other  eompoumls  are  Mat^kel-helP : 
Mat"keUcrot^;  Mar^ktt-da^*;  Matnutfollu';  MtoTket- 
hous^;  Mar''kH-maidr ;  Mar^ketmam' ;  Mar^ketptai^ : 
Mar"ketprie^;  Mat^Jut-rattf ;  Mat^ket-worn'om,  See, 

MARKSMAN.— See  under  To  Mark. 

MARL=lliarl,  33:  «•    A  toit  of  caleaHone  earUi 

which  is  a  oompound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay  in 

Tarious  proportions. 
To  Marl>  v,  a.    To  manore  with  marL 
Mar'-l v»  a.    Abounding  with  marl. 
MaiZ-litef  $,    A  variety  of  marl. 
Mar-HC-iCy  88 :  o.    Having  qoalUiee  of  marlite. 
Marl'-pit)  t.    A  pit  ttom  which  marl  is  dog. 
MARLINE,  mar'-iio,  «.    A  smaU  line  of  two 

strands  bat  little  twisted,  and  either  tarred  or  white, 

used  for  winding  round  ropes  or  cables  to  prevent  their 

being  fretted. 
To  Marl,  v.  a.    To  Cuten  or  wind  with  marline. 
Mar'-ling,  t.    The  act  of  winding  with  marline. 

MARMALADE»-mar'-m^-lide,  t.  The  palp  of 
quinces  boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar. 

MARMALITE^mar^-mJ-lIte, »,  A  mineral  of 
shining  lus^,  a  hydrate  of  magnesia. 

M  ARM  ORE  AN,  mar-morc'-^ao,  90,  47:  a. 
I  Made  of  or  lilie  marble :  Mat'-miHra''* ceoas  is  scarcely 

used. 
Mar'^-mo-ra'-ted,  a.    Covered  with  marble. 
Mar'-mo-ra"-/toD,  89 :  «.  Incrustation  with  marble. 

MARMOSE^mar'-mia, «.  An  animal  resembling 
the  opossum,  but  less. 

Mar^'-mo-Sbt',  {-wStf,  151)  t.  A  small  monkey. 

Mar-mot',  t.  The  Alpine  moose,  an  animal  bigger 
than  a  rabbit. 

MAROON»liii-r2S9o',  #.  A  free  black  living  on 
the  mountains  in  the  West-Indies  :^hence.  To  Ma- 
roon'; which  mpans  to  place  in  the  condition  of  a 
maroon,  as  a  sailor  who  is  left  for  punishment  on  a 
desolate  island. 

MARQUE,  mark,  [Fr.l  189:  t.  Reprisal,  as 
kttert  of  marque,  wbdch  authorise  reprisals  on  another 
state  for  wrongs  done  on  property  captured. 

MARQUEE,  mar-ket',  145:  s,  A  large  field 
tent  rPr.] 

MARQUESS, mar'-kw^tt,  188, 14:  f.OriginaUy. 
a  lord  of  tlie  marches;  one  of  the  second  order  <^  no- 
bility, next  in  rank  to  a  duke ;  the  present  finninine  is 
MarikioMMt,  which  see ;  but  in  old  authors  Marqmets 
is  used  for  the  feminine;  in  Chaucer  hlarkii  is  used 
for  the  masculine,  and  Markiseise  for  the  fieminine.  Till 
of  late,  Mabquis  was  the  usual  form  of  the  masculine, 
but  this  is  now  in  a  great  degree  discontinued,  or  used 
only  with  reference  to  the  foreign  title. 

Mar'-^irif-ate,  (mar'-kwU-iu,  188, 151)  t.  The 

seigoorv  of  a  marquess. 
MARQUETRY.— See  under  Mark. 
MARRER.— See  under  To  Mar. 

MARRIABLE,  MARRIAGE,  &c.~See  under 

To  Marry. 
MARROW,  inXr'-r&,  129,  8  :  «.  A  soft  oleaginous 

substance  contained  in  animal  bones ;  the  essence  or 

best  part  of  any  thing. 

To  Mar'-rotcr,  v,  a.  To  fill  as  with  Iktness.  [Quarles.] 
MaK-roto-^,  105:  a.    Medullary;  pithy. 
Mar'-roii>-ish,  a.    Of  the  nature  of  marrow. 
Mar'-roi9-boDe,  t.    Bone  cooked  for  its  marrow  i  in 

ludicrous  language,  the  bone  of  the  knee  or  leg. 
Mar-rotE^>fa^  t.  A  sort  of  pea,  named  for  its  rich  lesr. 
Mar'-rou^lest,  a.    Without  marrow. 
To  MARRY,  mlir'-rl>|.  129,  105:  v.  «.  and  n. 


(Compare  MaritaL)  To  unite  lo  wedkidit  to  %\n  h 

marriage  {  to  take  iur  a  husband  or  s  vife>-s«B.  To 

enter  into  the  conjugal  stale. 
Mai'-ri-o-bitf,  a.    Marriageable.  [Obs.] 
Mar'-riifd,  (-rid)  a.    Coigagal.  connohbl. 
MAM'-nijaZt  (-ridgt,  1203  «.  ThesctofBinyiig; 

the  state  or  conditiuD  of  being  married. 
Mai'-rMge-a-bU,  101 :  a.   Fitfor  wsdlodi:  of  as 

ace  to  be  married ;  capable  (bunion. 
6:>  The  word  is  often  compounded,  u  siar^ri^  V- 

UcUm,  &c 

MARRY»ml[l'-r^  ad.  Indeed,  fimootk;  ari- 
tinalhr,  hy  Mary,  that  is,  by  the  Virgin,  [dw.] 

Marsh,  and  its  oompoonds. — See  onder  Mink 

MARSHALsrmar^-sbdl,  c  OriguiaUy.  utdir  Ae 
orthography  Maresehal,  (see  lower,)  a  lerrast  <hl 
tended  horsesr-a  groom-;  and  thenee,  tiie  ouita  of 
the  horse ;  also  the  chief  oflScer  of  arms  who  rrgshtei 
the  combats  in  the  Ibts;  thence,  one  who  repdited 
the  rank  or  (nder  at  an  assembly  or  fust.— a  nutcr 
<tf  ceremonies;  also  the  poursuivaat  or  hartu^  of  i 
prince,  a  herald :  in  modem  times,  it  signles  t  eoa- 
mander  in  chief  of  military  fiwces. 

Mai^-eicA-al,  (mar'-jfab-al,  [Fr.]  hy  coetradiM 
maiZ-flbal)  t.  A  marshal. 

7b  MaiZ-tha],  v.  a.  To  dispose  in  order,  to  ama|e 
in  a  suitable  manner,  partieularly  the  semal  paito  of 
an  escutcheon ;  to  lead  the  way  as  a  harfaiufer. 

Mar^-thal-ler,  t.    He  who  marshals  or  anan(M. 

Mar'-thal-thip,  «.    The  oOee  of  a  manhaL 

Mar'-8H..il-sba,  t.  The  teat  or  «ee  of  the  ennbl 
of  the  king's  household,  still  retained  as  tbs  Dane  tH 
a  gaol  in  Southwark. 

MARSH  Y,  MARSH-ELDER,  &c.-Sse  Manli 
under  Marish. 

MARTsmart,  «.  (Compaw  Market,  be.  ofvUck 
this  word  is  a  contraction.)  A  place  of  paUie  tnic ; 
in  Skakt,  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  bargsin. 

To  Mart,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  market: — acL  To  bey  or 
sell  as  at  market. 

MARTAGON=mar'-ta-gon,  •.  A  sort  of  Uly. 

To  M  ARTEL»mar'-t«l,  ».  n.  To  act  with  wwy 
force,  as  a  hammer.  ISpenser.] 

Mar-tbl'-ix>,  o.  An  Italian  epithet  applied  lo  aa 
alarm  tower. 

MARTENamai'-t^O,  «.  a  Uirge  kind  of  wwsel 
whoee  tnx  is  much  valued:  as  the  name  of  a  Uid  (Ike 
martlet)  see  MarUn. 

MARTIAL,  mar'-tli'al,  a.  Pertabhig  to  Ikn 
or  war.  warlike;  suited  to  battle:  milit&rT.  sot  <s^\ 
in  old  chemistry,  having  the  qualities  of  uob,  wbkk 
was  called  Bfara 

Mar'-ftal-Iy,  ad.    In  a  martial  manner. 

Mai^-Zial-ist,  #.    A  lighter.  [HowelL] 

MARTINainar'-tlii,  •.  a  sort  of  swallow  that 
builds  in  the  eaves  of  houses. 

Mai'-tin-et,  «.    A  martin  : — See  the  note  befev. 

Mart'-LBT,  fl.  The  martin ;  the  same  as  vmrtk 
and  wutrti%etm 

tt^*  In  military  language  a  MartimH  is  a  strict  diid|ilii- 
arian.socalled  firom  a  roan  of  that  name  who rrfdaiN 
the  French  infantry  in  the  time  of  Ixmis  XIV.:  \^ 
this  etymokwy  is  forgotten  in  practical  nae.  and  a  »- 
eiplinarian  is  also  called  a  martlet:  MartiMi' ^ 
martnett  are  also  certain  lines  on  shipboard. 

MARTINGALE  =  mar'-tin-gAle,  «.  A  itnp 
passing  between  the  forelegs  of  a  norse  to  the  firth*  i^ 
vrevent  his  rearhig:  it  is  uso  applied  to  some  RfM 
In  a  ship. 

MARTlNMAS^^mar'-tin-inas,  t.  IV  feut  <^ 
St.  Martin.  11th  of  Nov.,  often  called  MaitlriAM. 

MARTYR=:«mar'-tir»mar'-trr,36:  i;  Ooevfco. 

by  his  death,  bears  witmrst  to  the  truth  be  maiaUutf. 
To  Mar'-tyr,  ».  a.    To  make  a  martyr  by  potting  » 

death ;  to  torment,  to  destroy. 
Mar'-tyr-dom,  18 :  #.    The  death  of  a  nartyr;  tbs 


Fowtlt 


Tb*  •Fernet  entlrt.  and  tbt  priociFla*  lo  whlcb  tb«  numben  raCer.  prvoedt  (ba  Dicboaarf. 

fitt'-wA^t  ch«p'-man:  pa-pi':  li>a:  gSSd:  j'S5,  i.e.y«c»,  55:  o,  e,  \;  &c  wn/^ '71. 
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bonoar  efa  aartyr;  Uitimony  borne  to  truth  by  «ub- 
nuMion  to  death  rather  thaa  retract  wliat  is  profeMod. 
TiMaf-tjfr-ixe,  v.  a.    To   torment   aa   a  martyr. 
[Speiuer.]  ' 

Maf'-tjrr-ol''-o-gy,  87:  #.    a  regiater  of  martyn; 
la  oU  authora  ctUed  a  mtt/'tyr-o-log^. 

u  1 D  vS"?^ '"^^'*^' *•    Awriterofmartyrology. 
MAR>  ELsmar'-v^l,   #.    a  wonder;  any  thing 

MtooUbinf.  Marv0i  of  Fen,  a  flower  eo  caUed. 
7>  Mar'-vel,  p.  n.  To  wonder.  [Oba.  or  poet] 
Mar'-Tel-loitg,  120 :  a.  and  ad.  Wonderful,  atrange ; 

•wpunof  belief:  in  eritieiam.  the  mar9eUoui  standa 

«W«d  to  the  frobabiet^ndv.  [Oba.  or  poet]  Ex- 

tteoiiifly. 

Mw'-Tel-lwrs-ljr,  04^:    Wonderfblly. 

Mar^-vd-levB-nesSy  #.    Wonderfulnesa. 

MARY  BUD.— See  under  Blarigold. 

MA8CLE,  miy-cl,  101 :  «.  A  lozenge  with  a  void 

•pMe  as  a  mash  (meah)  of  a  net  [Herald.] 
MASCULINE,  mS.'-ci-Hii,  105  :  a.    Male,  not 

™fe;  Tirile.  powerfal,  not  aoft  or  effeminate ;  con- 

««ted  of  the  male  gender  by  a  figure  or  by  the  usage 

"lipeech- 

Ma/-cu-IiDe-Iy,  ad.    Like  a  man. 

MW-CQ-liDe-oesi,  #.  The  quality  of  being  masculine. 

NASHsmSsh,  t.  A  mixture  of  iogredienU  beaten 
tMctber:  particularly,  a  mixture  given  to  a  horse: 
the  wofd  JfcM,  oii«iDally  Mash,  is  no  relation  of  thu 
•wd.w See  it  in  ita  place. 

'«  Maib,  p.  a.    To  mix  into  a  conAiaed  mass ;  par- 

J****''y»  to  Biut  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 

MiciT^'"*    Of  the  nature  of  a  maA.  [Thomson.] 

MASK=iniUk,  11:  #.  A  cover  to  diaguiae  the  fiuse. 
~*»»pr;  fi;pirativ»ly.  a  pretence  or  subterfuge;  an 
g|CT«inmcntin  wlaich  the  company  is  masked,  at 
FRMitealled  a  masquerade;  figuratively,  a  piece  «rf 
aoBBiery.  a  bustle;  a  dramatic  performance  which, 
""•!!?*"***'***•  alJegorical  persona  introduced,  re- 
J^'M  all  or  aom«  of  the  actors  to  be  maaked; 
'uwoos  laces  or  visors  in  sculpture ;  in  the  laat  three 
•Met  the  spelling  used  to  be  masqw. 

'•Mask,  V.  a.  and  ».  To  disguise  with  a  mask  ; 
"2*".  «o  bide:— ara.  To  revel,  to  pUy  the  mammer; 
lohedisgiUMd  in  any  way. 

JJMWr,  t.    One  who  revels  in  a  mask. 

*^k-in§^,  ».  and  «.  A  revelling  in  madcsr—ai//. 
AdsDied  tat  a  rrvelUng  In  maaks. 

***'«r-J'»  ».  The  dress  or  diqpiises  used  In  maaks 
•  •askfaig.  [Obs.] 

^'iJ^R-ADE^,  (miy-k^r-adi",  76,  14.5)  t.  A 
*!f*^  in  which  the  company  is  masked  -,  disguise. 

%T"««*«»»ea  the  immediate  relationship  to  mask; 
r*J"^  ^  etymology  is  originaily  the  same  can 
Tj^  M  questioned ;  as  the  name  of  a  Spanish  diver- 
■fooo  horseback,  it  does  not  stand  opposed  to  iU 

/■«i5^ing.  *^*^ 

"  Mat'-^er-ade^,  v.  «.  and  a.    To  assemble  in 

\^*j'*  *o  go  in  disguise:— ac<.  To  put  into  disguise. 

VliaTi*'**"^^*  a.  A  person  in  a  maak ;  a  buffoon, 
kffj  '  mii'-lln,  151 :  a.  Compoaed  of  various 
Sir  "  "^'^  *»"«<*  <*f  '^h^**  »«»d  rye:  it  is  also 

\!?S^J''^^'  lf*W«.  and  MisHu :— See  Meslin. 

«AH)N,  mi'-sn,  1 14 :  #.  A  builder  in  stone ; 
Je  who  prepares  or  euts  stone;  one  of  a  society  bear- 
"*  we  epithet  of /-ee  and  accepted,  the  insignia  of 
•Jleli  are  cUefly  a  buiWer»s  tools. 

wr-sen-ry,  105:  a,    Th«   erafl  of  a  mason;  the 

.^•ontofamason. 

Mtf-ton'-ic,  88 :  a.  Relating  to  the  Society  of  Pree- 

*'AS0RAH=.inXaa'4-raK  *.   In  Jewiah  theology. 

»  »orkon  the  Bible  by  several  learned  rabbins. 
^.'y^retr-ic,  89 : 1  a.  Belonging  to  the  Musorah ; 
•jw-!)-rH"-i-cal,    j  employed  in  the  Masorah. 

5«^*^''*    One   of  those   who  composed   the 
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MASQUERADE.— See  under  Mask. 

M  ASS^maiaa,  11:  t.  A  body  or  lump ;  a  quantity ; 
bulk,  vast  body;  the  bulk  or  gross  body;  a  heap, 
congeries,  or  assemblage  indis'i net:  it  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  to  thicken. 

Mar'-sf,  (-al^j)     1   105 :  o.  Bulky ;  hence  weighty, 

Mas'-sivk,  C-sTv)  J  ponderous. 

Mas'-ai-ne8s>     \       „  „ 

Maa'-aive-neaa,  /  ''    ""^^  •  ''*^«^*'  ponderous«e«s. 

M ASS— m^  11:  t.  Originally,  a  dismission,  a 
rest,  a  holiday,  whence  the  termination  in  Christmas, 
Michaelmas,  Otc. ;  the  service  of  the  Roman  church  on 
festival  occasions  when  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated. 

To  Masa,  v,  n.    To  celebrate  moss. 

Maa'-ser,*.    A  mass-priest  [Obs.] 

MASSACRE.    m«a'-84-cur,    159:    a.    Carnage. 

slaughter,  butchery;  murder. 
Tu  Maaf-vt-cre,  v,  a.  To  slaughter  indiscriminately. 
Maa'-ao-cred,  (-curd,  114)  par/.  Butchered. 

Maa'-aa-crrr,  (-crer,  36)  a.    One  who  massacres. 

[Burke.] 
Maa'-aa-cring,  part.   Butchering. 

MASSETER=m«8'-«^ter,36:  a.  Amuscle  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

MASSlCOTsrmXa'-s^ot,  18:  t.  Yellow  oxide  of 
lead:  when  alowly  heated  so  as  to  take  a  red  colour, 
it  ia  called  minium. 

MASSIVE.  MASSY,  Ac— See  under  Mass. 

MAST=:miiat,  11  :  #.  The  beam  or  post  intended, 
when  raised  perpendicularly  from  the  hull  of  a  vessel, 
to  bear  the  sails  and  their  tackle. 

Maat'-ed,  a.  Furnished  with  masts. 

Maat'-lesa,  a.  Having  no  masts. 

MAST:=^nilbt,  1 1  :  t.  The  fruit  of  the  oak,  beech, 
and  chestnut :  it  has  no  plural  termination 

Maat^-fvl,  117:  a.  Abounding  in  mast. 

Maat'-leaa,  a.  Bearing  no  mast 

Mast'-y,  105  :  a.  Full  of  mast 

MASTEIUrmlUi'-ter,  11,  36:  a.  He  who  has  any 
rule,  government,  or  direction  over  others ;  he  who  has 
obtained  a  superiority  in  some  skill  or  art }  one  uncon- 
trolled ;  in  special  sense^  a  teacher  as  opposed  to  a 
scholar;  a  degree  in  the  universities,  as  master  of 
arts;  an  official  title  in  hkw,  as  master  of  the  roils;  the 
commander  of  a  trading  vessel ;  the  navigator  of  a 
kinfi*s  vessel;  a  compellatioa  at  present  applied  ac- 
conTiiig  to  its  regular  pronunciation  as  above  only  to 
workmen,  or  by  workmen  to  their  employer,  or  aa  a 
title  only  to  a  young  gentleman,  as  Matter  James, 
Master  Henry,  though  (brmerly  applied  as  we  now  ap- 
ply it  in  its  altered  pronunciation.  mV-t^r.  to  com. 
moners  of  tlie  highest  degree,  as  when  we  say  Mr, 
{Mister)  PiU.  Mr.  Canning.— See  Mistress. 

7b  Maa'-ter,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  be  a  master  over,  to 
rule :  to  overpower ;  to  execute  with  skill  >—neu.  To 
excel  or  be  skilfiil  in  any  thing. 

Maa'-ter-dom,  18:  a.  Dominion,  rula.  [Shaks] 

Maa'-t^r-fwl,  1 17  :  a.  Imperious.  [Chaucer.]  Having 

the  skill  of  a  master.  [Milton.] 
Maa'-ter-leaa,  a.  Having   no   master;  nngovemed. 

unsubdued. 

Mas'-ter-ljr,  105  :  a.  and  ad.  Suitable  to  a  master ; 
executed  with  the  skill  of  a  master;  less  commonly, 
imperious :— ode.  With  the  skill  of  a  master. 

Mas -t^r-li-nesa,  a.  Eminent  skill. 

Maa'-ter-ship,  t.  Dominion,  rule;  pre-eminence; 
less  commonly,  masterpiece;  skill,  knowledge ;  head- 
ship of  a  college  or  hospital ;  it  occurs  in  ^oAt.  as  a 
term  of  ironical  respect 

Maa'.ter-jr,  1*29:  a.  Dominion,  rule;  superiority; 
skill,  deaterity ;  attainment  of  skill  or  power. 

MAtZ-TfiR-PiECR,  ('pktCi,  103)  a.  Capital  per- 
formance; any  thing  accomplished  with  extraordhiary 
skill.  ' 


C:>*  Among  the  other  compounds  are  Ma^-ter^iand',  (a 
The  ftlga  =:  {•  used  after  modM  orsp«IUag  ibat  1wt«  bo  irregnloritr  ofMaod. 

GwMwr^/, ;  mTah-uD,  i.  e.  mission,  165 :  vTxh-rin,  i.  e,  vision,  165 :  ttin,  166 :  then,  166. 
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man  eminently  •UlftilO  Mn»''4erjeie,  (principal 
le«t;)  Maif*4er-ke!/t  (the  key  which  opens  many 
locks;  figuratively,  a  general  clew  out  of  many  diffl- 
eultks ;)  MaiT-Ur-lode*,  (the  chief  lode  or  vein  of  ore 
in  mining ;)  Ma^-tern^ew,  (a  large  sinew  that  di- 
vides the  oottgh  of  a  iiorse})  Mas'-Urstrim^,  (the 
string  which  sets  in  motion  or  regulates  the  whole 
work ;)  Masr.ter-stroka',  (capital  perfiirmanoe ;)  MtuT- 
<«r./«rtA'.  (the  principal  teeth;)  Ma^'-ttrtouchf^  (the 
finishing  touch;  a  touch  that  speaks  the  master;') 
JI/ai^-<er-irorJlr'.(superioror  chief  perfbrmaoce;  M<uf*- 
fer-ieorf,  (apiant;)  &e. 

MASTFUL.— See  under  Mast,  (the  fruit  of,  &c.) 

MASTlC=rm28'-tTck,  «.  The  lentisk  tree,  an  ever- 
green  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  a  gum  exuding  ttom  the 
tree,  astringent  and  aromatic,  used  frequently  in  var- 
nishes ;  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of  cement :  the  word  is 
also  spelled  mastich,  but  less  properly. 

To  MASTICATE,  m&s'-ti-dLu,  r.  a.  To  chew. 

Mat"-tt-ca'-(or-y,  a.  and  «.  Chewing,  adapted  for 
chewing.*— «.  A  substance  to  be  chewed. 

MaB'-ti-ca"-/u>D,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  chewing. 

MASTICH.— See  Mastic. 

MASTICOT.— See  Mawcot. 

MASTlFF-mlui'.tif,  U,  155 :  #.  (The  plural  is 
regular }  Johnson  gives  Afoittoex.  which  is  out  of  use.) 
Alarge  dog  of  great  strength  and  courage. 

MASTLESS.— See  under  Mast,  in  both  eenm. 
MASTLIN.— See  Maslin. 
MAST01D=mi»t'-oid,  30 :  a.  Like  a  breast  or 

nipple;  an  epithet  applied  in  anatomy  to  a  muscle,  or 

a  process  having  such  resemblance. 
Ma8T-</-don,   »,    An    animal    mammiferous    and 

tusked,— applied  as  the  name  to  an  extinct  race  of 

enormous  animals  known  only  by  their  fossil  remains. 
MAST-OL'-o-aFi   87 :  <<    The    natural   history   of 

mammalia. 
MATsmSty  <.  A  texture  of  sedge  or  nuhes. 
To  Mat,  v.  a.  To  twist  together  or  join  as  th«  sedgf 

or  rushes  of  a  mat :  to  cover  with  mat. 
Mat'-ted,  a.  Twisted  together,  entangled. 
Mat/-ting,  «.  Mats  collectively,  materials  for  mats. 
Mat^'Weed,  ».  A  plant  of  the  genus  Lygeum. 
MATACHiN,  m5t"-a-ihicn',  [Fr.]  170 :  «.  An 

old  grotesque  dance. 
MATADORE=mit"-d-dArt',f.  One  of  the  three 

principal  cards  at  ombre,  of  which  the  black  aces  are 

always  two,  and  the  other  frequently  a  black  deuce. 

MATCH=srm&tch,  «.  Any  thhxg  that  catches  fire, 
generally,  a  card,  rope,  or  small  chip  of  wood,  dipped 
in  sulphur. 

Match'-iock,  $,  The  lock  of  the  musket  In  former 
times,  hokllng  the  match  or  piece  of  twisted  rope  pre- 
pared to  retain  fire. 

Match'-ma-ker,  t.  A  maker  of  matches. 

MATCHrsmatch,  i.  One  equal  to  another;  one 
that  suits  or  Ullies  with  another ;  a  marriage ;  one  to 
be  married;  one  able  to  contest  with  another ;  a  con- 
test, a  game. 

7b  Match,  «.  a.  and  «.  To  be  equal  to ;  to  show 
an  equal  to ;  to  oppose  as  an  equal  j  to  suit ;  to  give  in 
morrURe  to .— nea.  To  be  proportionate,  to  tally,  to  be 
married. 

Match'-a-ble,  101 :  a.  Equal;  correspondent 

Match'-er,  t.  One  who  matches. 

MatchMess,  a.  Having  no  equal. 

Match'-lew-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  equalled. 

>Iatch'-le88-neu,  «.  SUte  of  being  matchless. 

Matcii'-ma-ker,  t.  One  who  contrives  marriages. 

Mate,  «.  A  companion;  on  shipboard,  the  second 
in  subordination,  as  the  master's  male,  the  surgeon's 
mate;  a  husband  or  wife;  the  male  or  fiemale  of  ani- 
mals^—8ee  also  the  ensuing  dass. 

To  Mate,  v.  a.  To  match ;  to  marry. 

Mate^-lew,  a.  Without  a  companion. 
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To  MATE^mite,  v.  o.  LitenUy,  to  veskn.  to 
confound;  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  oar  old  to* 
thors :  speeiaUy.  at  the  game  of  chess,  to  vlara  Um 
king  in  such  a  situation  that  he  cannot  stir,  by  vhkh 
the  game  is  woo. 

Mate,  «.  The  situation  of  the  king  at  the  guns  of 
chess  when  Uie  game  Is  won. 

Mat'-fkl-on,  «.  (Contracted  from  Mste-fekm.)  A 
species  of  knap-weed  growing  wild. 

MATEOLOGY=inif4-6l''4-jfH87  •»•  ^^ 
oourse  to  no  purpoee ;  Tain,  empty  sdeaee. 

MATER^mi'-ter,  36 :  «.  The  Latin  vori  fcr 
mother;  it  b  the  primitive  of  Matrioe.  Ice  wbkh  «e: 
for  its  signification  as  a  term  of  anatomy,  m  Dct^ 
mater  under  To  Dura. 

Ma-ter'-nal,  a.  Motherly. 

Ma-tei'-nt-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  The  ehanetsr  or  ids- 
tionship  of  a  mother* 

MATERIAL,  ma-tere'4-ai,  43, 105 :  o.  aod  i. 
(See  Matter,  &c.  for  the  relaUons  not  touad  Wor.) 
Consisting  of  matter,  corporeal,  not  •piritnal;  w- 
stantial.  not  mervly  ftmnal;  hence,  eiseniiil,  ImpM- 
tant.  with  to  before  the  thing  to  which  reUtios  ^ 
noted:— s.  The  substance  or  matter  of  which  «j 
thing  is  made;  as  wool  U  the  Mo/erwiof  cloth;  as  s^l^ 
stantive,  often  foond  in  the  pluml  MaUnaiA.<AfoA 
Materia  is  the  oorrespondent  Latin  word,  taA  the 
occurs  in  the  phrase.  Materia  lfeA*ca,a  Kcnetsl  as« 
for  subsUnces  used  in  medicine,  and  the  title  of  ttoi 
auxiliary  branch  of  medicine  which  trcsU  of  tie  »- 
ture  and  propertiM  of  such  substances. 

Mo-te'-ri-al-fy,  ad.  In  the  state  of  matter;  mhiiM- 
tially.  essentially;  importantly. 

Ma-te'-rt-al-nesa,  t.  State  of  being  msteiaL 

Ma-te'-n-aP-i-ty,  84,  105 :  #.   Corporeity;  wJ 

spirituality. 
To  Ma-te'-ri-al-iie,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  »  lUto  ef 
matter ;  to  regard  as  matter. 

Ma-te'-ri-<il-i«m,  158:  t.  The  opiniow  of  a  mll^ 

Ma-te'-ri-«l-i8t,  •.  One  who  admlto  notthe  w^^ 
any  thing  of  a  nature  to  be  imperceptible  by  the  li«i»« 
senses ;  one  who  considers  the  material  ow*"*"  "J 
selfM»xistent  and  self^irectcd,  and  tl»«.'*»^fy  " 
life,  sensation,  and  thought,  to  arise  soWyoot  « «er 
tain  modificatkms  and  arrangements  of  mstltf. 

Ma-te'-ri-ate,  a.  and  #.  Material  in  ito  inf «  JJ^ 
ral  sense.  [Bacon.]— #.  The  thing  facMA,  of  ■»"»• 
[Jdinson.] 

Ma-te'-ri-a"-/ion,  89  :  •.  The  forminf  of  ■•«»«.•♦ 
at  the  creation. 

MATERNAL,     MATERNITY. -See   «^ 

Mater.  .         .  ^  \ 

MAT-FELON.—See  osder  To  Male,  (to  w«»»^ 
MATH=mS(fc,  «.  A  mowing;  as,  Atter.in*»h- 
MATHEMATlC=Inatt'4-^  «.   Coaiidered  •« 

mif '.Xck,  88  :  I  oordinf  to  the  ^ 

MATHEMATICAL,  ma*-(  trine  of  the  ■•»• 

e-m«t"-e-cdl,  J  msticiani;  *w»* 

MaiA'-e.mat".«-CflHy,  ad.  Aceorflm  to  ■•» 
mattes.  ,    ,*. 

Ma/A'-e-mat"-ic«,  #.;>/.  Ll*«««y'^~^iC 
nend;  (see  the  last  word  in  *!»  «}^;>  ?^  ^. 
etrict«d  sense  in  which  the  word  i*  *J7*SVS« 
stood,  it  is  the  science  which  ««»t«"»P*»lff  "ZH  ii 
is  capable  of  being  numbered  <»  n«*»"'^'rtt!rta  the 
either  pure  or  mixed :  pure  considers  qn*;"J^  ji 
abstract  without  relation  to  "»»"«;•  jTi^^S^ 
metaphysical  and  demonstrative ;  mixed  U  "'"^ 
wiUi  physical  considerations,  and  w  Us  •»  oq«»— 
on  these,  is  experimental  or  inductive. 

Ma/A'-e-mo-tic^-wn,  (-tW-iD»  »0) 
versed  in  mathematics. 

M^-thb'-sis,  (md-Me'-rfs,)  ».  Lesrwof. 


A  w* 


ledge;  distinctively. matiiemaUcalknowtoJj^^^, 
this  is  the  only  part  of  knowledge  ww^ 


Th«  Mbnnm  eotlw,  and  ihe  prtociplo*  to  which  ths  numbw  refer,  ynoedn  tbs  Dktto^.  ^^ ^ ^ 

Fowoli!  gaU'-wA^it  chaiZ-man:  pd-pl':  lJ«:  ga6d:  i'«i,i.e.>ru»,65:  •,€,*,&€.  m  ff 
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MMmyUout  u«  not  qoettiooed,  ind  theraftm  the 
only  kiMiwlfldge  which,  being  deduced  from  its  flnt 
■Maraptkne,  ie  not  liable  to  be  effscted  by  tubiequent 
djaeovories  or  new  lighU  shed  by  new  knowledge,  but 
niMins  the  unchanged  and  nnchaogeable  property 
of  the  mind  la  all  ita  operations  and  nnder  all  its  ac- 
qiairenente:  in  thia  eeoond  Mnse,  the  word  may  be 
piononneed  on  the  authority  of  Pope  with  the  accent 
oo  the  first  syllable.  e»  as  to  correspond  with  the  re> 
kted  words  in  the  same  sense,  all  of  which  have  an  ec- 
ceot.  though  not  the  principal  one,  on  the  first  syllable. 

MATlN=i»in£t'-iDy  a.  and  t.  Morning,  used  in  the 
Doramg .—- «.  Morning:  in  the  plural.  Matins,  it 
signifies  morning  worship,  as  Fupert  evening  worship. 

MAi^-u-n'-N>f  L,  a.  Relating  to  the  morning. 

MATRABS^mftfef-reiss,  «.  A  bolt-head,  or  long 
•traightneclied  chemical  glass  yessel  for  digestion  or 
<fisUllati(Hi. 

MATRICE,  ma'-trtss,  105 :  t.  (Compare  Mater, 
ftc)  That  which  partieulariy  distinguishes  a  mother, 
thAt  which  forma  the  child.-Hiliewomb.~See  the  ensu- 
iof  twoworda. 

Ma'-tiir,  188  :  «.  The  Latin  word  answering  to  the 
madhig.  and  now  almost  always  used  for  it  except 
m  the  derivative  applications  not^  immediately  below. 

MAt'-KrcB,  (mSr-riss)  t.  A  term  in  dyeing  applied 
tothcaofAer  colours,  or  those  which  are  not  formed 
by  mixtura;  a  momld  ox  form  in  which  printers*  letters 
are  east ;  also  Uie  mould  in  which  coin  is  cast. 

Mii'-Rf-ciDS,  92:  t.  Slaughter  of  a  mother;  a 
motherkiller. 

Mat"-ri-ci'-dol,  a.  Pertaining  to  matricide. 

T9  M^-TRic'-O-LATB,  t>.  a.  To  admit  or  enter  as  a 
part  of  that  fomdrng  body  fh>m  which  the  mind  b  to 
take  its  character  and  sKape, — to  admit  as  a  member 
of  a  oniverdty ;  to  enlist ;  to  enter  a  sodety  by  setting 

^own  the  name. 

Mo-tric'-u-late,  a.  and  «.  Matriculated : — «.  A 
man  matriculated. 

Ma-iric'-u-la"-/ion,  89  :  «.  The  act  of  matriculating. 

MA1'-K^.M0N-r,  (-inon4\j)  t.  That  state  which  is 
ratettd  in  order  that  the  woman  may  become  a  mo> 
tber,— marriage. 

Mtt'-ri-mo"-n»-al,  a.  Suitable  or  pertaining  to  mar. 
riaxe.  connubial,  nuptial,  hymeneal :  Milton  in  his 
Pwse  works  uses  MatriiM/'nious. 

Mat'-ri-mo^'-ni-al-Iy,  ad.  According  to  the  laws  or 
manner  of  marriage. 

Ma-t»<»j,  «,  She  who,  whether  young  or  old,  has 
entered  on  matrimony.— a  wilb.  [Milton.  Shaks.] 
more  commonly,  a  woman  of  years  aufScient  to  be  the 
"other  of  a  fkmily,  whether  actually  so  or  not ;  an  old 
VQoian;  in  a  special  sense,  a  nurse  in  an  huspitaL 

Mr-troo-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  wife  or  matron ;  grave, 
wrious. 

J  Ma'-troQ-ize,  v,  a.  To  render  matronly. 

Ma  -tron-al,  a.  Saitable  to,  or  constituting  a  matron. 

MATROSS^^mi-trSss',  #.  An  artilleryman  under 
M^oer,  whose  business  it  is  to  assist  in  traversing 

>/?*fyi  and  in  sponging,  firing,  and  loading  Uiem. 

MATTED,— See  under  Mat 

MATTER-mit'-ter,  36 :  •.  (See  Material,  &c. 
Jw  tte  relationa  not  (bund  below.)  Popnlariy.  that 
•wa  is  vialble  or  Ungible.  —  that  which  occupies 
^•••^hody,  substance  extended}  with  more  aocu- 
•*^,  elementary  substance  perceptible  by  any  of  the 
T^  Md  usually  divided  into  four  kinds,  solid, 
^lud. aeriform. and  imponderable;  (see  Impondera- 
««0  but  whether  the  last  of  these  be  really  matter, 
*M«ncy  or  newer  diatinct  from  matter.  Is  a  ouestion 
luM^  y«t  determined ;  in  a  common  special  sense. 
"I^uer  Is  substance  excreted  ftom  living  animal  bo- 
^•orthatwhioh  is  thrown  out  or  discharged  in  a 
^"ot.  boil,  or  abscess,  a  sense  derived  ftom  the  notion 
^9neniutg,  which  last  is  supposed  to  be  the  pri- 
W  notion  of  all  the  words  of  this  family ;  other 
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henee,  eauie  of  disturbanoe ;  import,  moment ;  that 
which  has  a  particular  relation,  or  oomes  near  to 
something  indicated  by  the  context;  question  con- 
sidered: Upom  th9  siotler,  with  respect  to  the  main, 
nearly:  [Obs.l  Malttr^ffact,  a  reality,  as  distin- 
guished ftt>m  what  is  fkncmil  or  hyperbolical :  A  mqJt- 
ter-of'fact-mamt  one  who  never  wanders  beyond  reali- 
ties, one  of  no  imaginatk>n. 

7b  Mat'-tfT,  V.  fi.  and  a.  To  generate  pus  by  sup. 
Duration,  to  maturate ;  more  eommonly,  to  import,  to 
be  of  importance,  with  U,  Utit,  that,  what,  or  some  noun 
neuter,  as  tkimg,  buMe$$,  as  the  nominative  :—ac^ 
[Unusual]  To  regard. 

Mat'-ter-y,   a.    Generating  pus.  [Harvty.]  Impor- 

tant.  [B.Jon.] 
Mfktf'UT'lew,  a,  "Void  of  matter. 

MATTING.— See  under  Mat 

MATT0CK»mSt'-t5ck,  «.  A  kind  of  pickaxe 
having  the  iron  ends  brood  histead  of  pointed. 

MATTRESS»inIt'-tr^  s.  A  quUted  bed  stuffed 
with  hair  or  wool,  fcc  inatead  of  feathers. 

7b  MATURATE^mat'-A-rite,  147 :  v.  a.  and 

n.  To  ripen ;  to  hasten  or  promote  suppuration  .* — ne*. 

To  become  ripe ;  to  suppurate. 
Mat'-u-rant,  a.  A  medicine  which  promotes  sup- 

Duration. 
^Iat^-u-^a'-t^ve,  105 :  a.  Ripening,  conducive  to 

ripeness ;  conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 
Mat'-u-ra^'-Zton,  89 :  «.  The  procen  of  ripening ; 

the  process  of  suppurating  j  ripeness ;  suppuration. 
Ma-tvke^  a.  Ripe,  perfect  in  growth;  perfect  in 

years. 

To  Ma-ture',  v.  a,  and  n.  To  ripen,  to  advance  to 
ripeness:— fMic.  To  become  ripe ;  to  be  perfected. 

Ma-ture -ly,  ad.  Ripely,  completely ;  with  counsel 
well  digested. 

Ma-tur^-ness>  t.  State  of  being  mature. 

Ma-tu'-ri-ty,  105 :  «.  Ripwess.  roatnreness :  ftd- 
ness  of  growth;  fUlness  of  years. 

Mat'-u-re«"-cent,  a.  Approaching  to  maturity. 

MATUTINAU-See  under  MaUn. 

MATWEED.— See  under  Mat 

MAUDLIN »mt>nd'-nn,  a.  Fuddled,  having  the 
behaviour  of  one  fuddled ;  suiUble  to  one  Aiddled  { 
as  suggested  by  the  pictures  of  MagdaleH,  much  pre- 
valent formerly,  and  doubtless  often  overcharged  and 
daubed,  having  swollen  eyes  and  a  disordered  look. 
This  word  is  auo  used  substantively  as  the  name  of  a 
plant 

MAUGRE,  mtxf'guT,  159 :  ad.  In  spite  of,  not- 

withstanding.  [Obs%  or  used  in  burlesque.] 
MAUKIN=:mtMo'-kin,  i.  A  malkin. 
Mawks,  s.  A  great  awkward  ill-dressed  giri.  [Vulg.] 
Maw'-king-ly,arf.  SUttemly,  slovenly.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 

M AULfS3ini>Bl, «.  (Compare  Mall  nnder  To  Mal- 
leate.)  A  heavy  wooden  hammer.  The  Maut-ttick, 
by  which  painters  keep  thdr  hands  steady,  seems  to 
be  of  a  different  etymology. 

7b  Maul,  V,  a.  To  beat  as  with  a  maul ;  to  hurt  in 
a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner. 

MAUNCH,  minsh,  122,  161 :  t.  An  old-fash- 
ioned  loose  sleeve,  particularly  in  heraldry. 

MAUND,  m&nd,  122:  «.  A  hand-basket 

7b  MAUND,  mind,  v. n.  To  beg;  to  mutter  or 
mumble  as  beggars  do.  [B.  Jon.] 

7b  Maund'-er,  v,n.  To  beg ;  to  grumble,  to  mur- 
mur }  to  talk  unceasingly  in  a  low  grumbling  tone. 
[B.andPlet] 

MAUNDY,  miwn'-d^  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday,  either  fhim  the 
mound  or  basket  in  which  the  king  save  alms  to  the 
poor ;  or  firom  the  great  mandate  deliTered  by  Christ 
on  that  day.  that  we  abould  love  one  another. 

MAUSOL£UM»in2Mk'.8^1e''-uin,  86 :  f.  Ori. 


.  .*  T*"**"*  wi  ui  uie  wuTus  oi  xm*  lamuy ;  oiner 
thl'^T*  *^^***  *"*  m^^ten^ls ;  subject  thing  treated ; 
in  ^um*  ^^  ^^  thing  supposed ;  affair,  basineas, 
"> « xaouliar  sense ;  subject  of  suit  or  comphunt ;  and 

Hie  tiga  =  Is  msd  after  modes  of  •pelUog  that  bare  no  Irregularity  of  tooBd^ 

^^"••wwii/*:  mtsh-uD,  i,  e,  inhnon,  165 :  vizh-un,  i,  e,  vision,  165 :  fttn,  166 :  fll«n,  166, 
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ginally.  Hie  staUly  monument  erected  by  Arlemina 
to  her  husband  Maosolus.  king  of  Caria ;  heuce,  a 
•lately  sepulchral  monument. 
Mau'-80-le"*an,  a.  Monumental. 

MAUTHER«mtM>'-tft*r,  t.  A  foollih  young  girL 

[B.  Jon.] 
MAVlS=sm£'-vT«,#.  A  thrush.  [Spenwr.] 

M  AW=^mi^D,  t.  The  stomach  of  animala  ;  the  craw 
of  birds:  a  word  seldom  used  except  in  contempt,  in 
•peaking  of  human  beings,  unless  by  our  old  «-nters. 

Maw'-worm,  (-wurm,  HI)  #.  A  worm  that  infests 
the  stomach. 

M  AWK,  ml\Bk,  ».  A  maggot  [Local.] 

MAWKIN,  MAWKS,  MAV^KINGLY.— Sec 
Maukin.  &c.  and  Malkin. 

MAWKlSH=miM>k'-lsh,  a.  Apt  to  give  satiety ; 
opt  to  cause  loathing. 

Mawk'-tsh-iiesS)  «.  Aptnen  to  cause  loathing. 

MAWMET=inlM»'-m«t,  ».  OriginaUy,  an  effigy  to 
represent  Mahomtt;  thence  a  puppet. 

Maw'-met-ry,  *.  The  religion  of  Mahomet.  [Chaucer.] 

MAW-WORM.— See  under  Maw. 

MAXILLAR,  mScks'-il-lar,  34,  1  188  :  a. 

MAXILLARY,  mXcks'-II-lar4>i,  129J  Belonging 
to  the  jaw  bone. 

MAXIM,  macks'-iiu,  t.  Literally,  that  which  is 
greatest  or  foremost,— a  general  principle,  a  leading 
truth;  an  axiom ;  in  old  music,  the  longest  note,  equal 
to  two  longs,  or  four  breves. 

Max'-/-mum,  ».  The  greatest  quantity  or  degree  at- 
tainable  in  any  given  case,  as  opposed  to  minimum,  the 
•mnllest. 

MAY=ma^,  or  Ini^J.  176,1  ».  n.   (The  part,  is 

1  Might,  miU,  113.  162,  J  wanUng :  the  true  but 
obsolete  jtret.  is  Mought.)  To  be  permitted,  to  be 
allowed ;  to  be  free  to  do  any  thing ;  with  be.  it  ■Ignl- 
di«  to  be  possible ;  to  be  Inr  chance  ;  formerly  it  was 
often  used,  and  is  •till  used  In  poetry,  for  can  be:   See 

,   ToMowe. 

Ma/'be,  May-hap',  ad.  Perhaps. 

MAY«=inaij,  «.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year;  the 
early  or  gay  part  of  life ;  with  a  different  etymology, 
Chaucer  aud  Spenser  often  use  it  for  a  maid,  a  virgin. 

7b  May,  v,  n.  To  gather  flowers  on  May  morning. 

C:?*  Among  the  compounds  are  Maj/'-apple,  (a  plaut ;) 
May'-bloom,  (the  hawthorn;)  May'-bug,  (.the  insect 
called  also  tlie  chaffer;)  AfayiuiA,  (a  plant;;  May- 
dat/,  (WMi  first  of  May })  Maj/-dew.  (»aid  to  whiten 
linen  ;)  Mny'-dvke.  (a  variety  of  the  common  cherry  \^ 
May-Jtower,  (a  plant ;)  Maj/Jty,  (an  insect ;)  Ma/- 
game,  (game  fit  for  May-day ;)  Ma/-lady.  (ihe  queen 
of  May  m  the  old  May  games  ;)  Mai/ lily,  (a  pUint;) 
Maf/'Morn,  (freshness,  vigour,  a  figurative  expression 
useil  by  Shakspeare;)  Ma^-poU,  (a  pole  round  which 
they  dance  in  May;)  May^-weed,  (ji  plant;)  &c 

MAYHEM.— See  Maim. 

M  AYOR=ma^i'-o^=Ina'-u^«ma^6, 100, 38, 134 : 
s.  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporation,  who.  in 
liondon.  York,  and  Dublin,  is  called  Ixwd  Mayor. 

May'-or-al-ty,  «.  The  oflke  of  a  mayor. 

Ma/-or-e8!«,  *.  The  wife  of  the  mayor. 

MAZARD=mXz'-flrd,  #.  The  jaw.  [Hudibras.] 

To  Maz'-ard,  v,a.  To  knock  on  the  head.  [B.Jon.] 

MAZARINE,  mSz'-a-rent",  104 :  *.  A  deep  blue 
colour;  a  particular  way  of  dressing  fowls  ;  in  both 
senses,  prouably  derived  from  the  Cardinal  so  named. 

MAZE=mazc,  #.  A  labyrinth;  confusion  of  thought; 
perplexity. 

To  Maze,  v,  a.  and  «.  To  bewilder,  to  confuse  :— 
neu.  [Chaucer.]  To  be  bewildered. 

Ma'-zy,  a.  Perplexed  with  windings. 

Ma'-zed.nes8i «.  Confusion.  [Chaucer.] 

MAZER^ma'-zer,  f.  A  maple  cup.  [Dryden.] 

MAZOLOGY.  ma-z6l'-A-g*^  87,  105  :  #.  Mam- 
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ME»me  or  m4, 176  :  pron.  The  accuttiTe oh 
of  I ;  as  an  expletive,  it  is  often  governed  by /or,  si  to, 
or  some  such  words  originally  underttuod ;  and  in 
ludicrous  language,  the  phrase  thus  rstsbUibed  it 
purposely  carried  to  a  lioentiotts  extreme. 

fAK'HKKMS,  143:  v,m.  It  seems  to  ne. 

MB-THiifM',  C-tMngks',  1 58,)    \v.  n.  It  dusks 

Me-thooght',  (-thW,  1 26, 162,)  J  or  seem  to  si^ 
t.  e.  I  think. 

^-  lliis  idiom  in  old  writers  is  imitated  beyond  |mi- 
matical  licence ;  as  "  Me  rather  had  my  heart  fad 
your  love  than,"  &c.,  instead  of  "  /  rather  had,"  ke. 

MEACOCK=:me'-cock, «.  and  a.  An  effmiatii 
man,  a  coward  :—adj.  Tame.  [Obs.] 

MEAO^^meid,  «.  A  kind  of  drink  made  of  viia 
and  honey. 

MEAO^meed,  103,  1  «.    Grass  land  la- 

MEADOW,  med'-Aij,  120,  /  noallynewnfertaj; 
land  unplougbed.  green  with  grass,  and  vsriegaMd 
with  flowers;  the  fornaer  word  is  used  chiefly  in  podiy. 

Mead'-oic^jr,  (mSd'-A-^)  a.  Containing  nwdon. 

C:>  Among  the  oompoands  are  Meadrow-n/.MeefM^ 
Saffron,  Jkieairvw-sayifrage,  MeatTow^weef,  Meaf- 
ow-wort,  all  plants  j  and  Mead^ew-or/,  (a  bog  im 
ore;)  &c 

MEAGRE,  me'-gur,  159 :  a.  Lean,  poor, hnnfry 

8:^  The  other  spelling  of  this  word,  vis.  MMfff.howeret 
Justifiable  and  desirable,  is  quite  disused. 

To  Mea'-grr,  v.  a.  To  make  lean.  [Drydea.] 

Mea'-gre-ly,  ad»  Thinly,  barrenly. 

Mea'-grtf-nes8,  t.  Leanness ;  barrenness. 

MEAK=ineck,  «.  A  hook  with  a  tong  handle. 

MEAL»meiI,  t.  A  repast;  the  fbod  eaten;  ori- 
ginally, a  part  or  fragment. 

Meal'-time,  s.  The  usual  time  for  eatmg  mesk 

MEAL=stneel,  t.  The  flower  or  edible  part  of  eora. 

To  Meal,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  as  with  meaL 

Meal'-y,  a.  Having  the  qualiUeaof  meal,particoUHj 
its  taste  or  euft  insipidity :  hence,  Meafjf-mii^ 
using  soft  words  in  place  of  such  as  would  pUiolyao* 
properly  expose  the  truth. 

Meal'-man,  t.  One  that  deals  in  meal. 

MEAN=srmetn,  o.  Low,  infiBrior,  wanUng  nakof 
dignity  ;  base,  ungenerous,  spiritless;  eoDteniptibiei 
low  in  worth,  low  in  power. 

Mean'-Jy,  aii.  Poorly;  basely;  ungeneronily. 

Mean'-ness,  «.  Lowness,  want  of  dignity ;  povertf  •' 
sordiduess,  niggardliness. 

MEAN=metn,  a.  and  ».  Middle,  moderate, witlwnt 
excess;  intervening,  intermediate :—«.  Middle  nk, 
medium ;  in  old  authors,  interim,  intenal;  li»e  vm* 
part  of  a  musical  composition ;  in  modern  as  '*'^^ 
ancient  use,  instrument,  or  that  which  Isusrd  In  onw 
to  an  end,  in  which  application  we  now  g*'>*'*"5'  *J 
Means  both  for  the  singular  and  the  plural,  sp»K>»» 
of  one  means  to  an  end,  as  well  as  of  '"*^**'*yt 

9^  Among  the  compounds  are  Mean-time,  <*»*^**7V 
&c.,  f  the  accent  is  on  either  syllable:  See  Vna-9*>{ 
and  the  adverbial  phrases.  By  alt  meant,  (certwaiy  0 
By  no  means,  (not  at  all ;)  By  any  •«'«'»A"  "J 
way ;)  By  no  manner  of  means,  (a  coUoqoial  pieooaia. 
used  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;)  3cc 

Mean*,  143  :  t.  pi.  Revenue;  foitone;  that  bf 
means  of  which  one  lives ;  (a  different  etyBM*)0  ^ 
however  been  supposed,  namely,  from  *"^f*"^  ^ 

(C?-  For  other  applicatimis.  see  the  lea^og  woni.  aao  i" 
observations  following  it. 

To  MeAN=me<n,  103, 

I  Mkant,  ment,  135, 

Mb  ANT,  mSnt,  120,  , 
pose,  to  intend ;  to  hint  covertly :  In  some  P«»^. 

«.IA  niitl./imi    r<i   Mm*  U  iiaAd  in  the  SeOSe  OT  iV  «^^ 

the 


it, 

13,  1  t>.  ».  andfl.Toltt«* 

5,    }  purpo«ialhemiiid;to 

),   j  think  :-acf.  To  P«- 


old  autliors.  To  Mean  is  used  in  the  sense  < 


Mean'-ing,  #.  Purpose,  intentk^n;    the  senie. 

thing  understood. 
MEANDER^mi-in'^er,  8.  Mase,  flexooai  P- 


malogy  or  mastology. 

TlM  scbamM  eatire,  and  the  psiaciplM  to  wbidi  the  numbert  reftr,  prtccdo  the  Dktioaary. 

*^ow:it:  gaU'-wA^:  chip'-man:  pd-pi':  14n»:  g»d:  j'SS,  i.  ft/w,  55;  ^tj%y&cnude,Vu 
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ngt;  a  viodinf;  like  that  of  the  river  Meander  in 

To  Me-an'-drr,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  flexooos :  — 

M«.  To  run  in  «indinf(s.  to  be  intricate. 
Me-ftir'-clrt-aD,  a.  Winding :  Mean' dry  is  len  naed. 
M«-aa'*dro«8,  120:  a.  Winding,  flexooos. 
MEANING,  MEANT.— See  under  To  Mean. 
ME.\NLY,  MEANNESS.— See    under    Mean. 

fkm.) 
MCANTIM  El,  &c.-'See  among  the  compounds  of 

Mean,  (middle.) 

MEASE,  meoz,  15 1>  I89=rmeze»  t.  (Compare 
Mass  and  Measure.)  The  quantity  of  five  hundred, 
vim  herrings  are  meant. 

MEASLE,  roea'-zl,  151,  101  :  t.  Originally,  a 
spot ;  thence,  a  leprous  person  or  leper  ;  at  present,  it 
is  employed  only  in  the  plural,  Measlet,  as  the  name 
of  a  eontagious  disease,  usually  characterized  by  an 
entption  of  small  red  spots;  in  the  same  form,  it  is 
also  the  name  of  a  disease  in  swine,  aud  likewise  in 
trees. 

Mea'-tled,  114  :  a.  Infected  with  measles. 
Meetly,  a.  Measled ;  thin  and  poor- blooded,  as  one 
who  has  suffered  from  measles. 

MEASURE,  ingzh'.'oor,  120,  147:  t.  That  by 
which  extent  of  anv  kind  is  ascertained  and  dono- 
Bioated;  a  standard  to  which  someihing  is  broueht. 
Md  by  which  it  is  estimated ;  extent  oonsidereu  as 
mbject  to  admeasurement ;  in  particular  applications, 
rale,  proportion t  some  stated  Quantity;  sufficient 
(fUQlUy;  allotment;  degree ;  moderation,  not  excess ; 
ia  Basic,  the  number  counted  in  each  bar  or  cadence ; 
ia  poetry,  the  number  counted  in  each  foot,  whether 
<UMt  as  in  ancieat  po«'try.  or  gytlables  as  in  modern 
poetry :  in  dancing*  the  uroportion  of  the  steps  to  each 
otber  as  regulated  by  tne  music  ;  hence,  a  measure 
■■iBctiiDes  ngnifles  a  dance,  and  specially,  in  old  au- 
thors, a  stateW  dance :  in  the  plural  number,  means 
to  an  end :  To  taMu  metumref,  to  prepare  means ;  la 
"Mfvrf,  in  moderation;  fFithout  meoiurt,  without 
Kiaits:  Htsrd  sttfovare,  hard  treatment. 

7*0  MfOf'-Kre,  v,  €t.  To  compute  as  to  quantity  or 
extent  by  a  standard ;  to  judge  of  tlie  quantity  or  ex- 
tent of;  to  Judge  of  extent  bv  passing  orer,— to  pass 
iboogh ;  to  adjust ;  to  allot  \>y  measure. 

M(ai^-a»-rrr,  36  :  s.  One  that  measures. 

Mfai'-u*ring,  a.  Computing  :  A  mea$uring  C€ul 
•1  qooits  is  one  that  must  be  measured  because  of  its 
■waess  to  another. 

MfoZ-M-ro-ble,  a.  That  may  be  measured  ;  mode- 
'^.  in  small  quantity. 

Mftu'-K-ro-bly,  a</.  Moderately. 

Mra/.ii.r(fble-De««  <•  Quality  of  being  measurable. 

M^a/HTFe-lets,  a.  Immeasurable,  immense. 

*l'«*'-»re-ment,  #.  Act  of  measuring;  result  of 
'****artng;  mensuratioQ. 

MEAT=iDeit,  t.  Food  in  general;  specially,  flesh 

P^jpred  or  used  (br  food. 
^  The  special  sense,  in  modem  use,  ia  almost  the  only 

<M>  10  that  the  generic  sense,  when  it  occurs  in  books. 

u  liable  to  misconception ;  in  the  compound  Sweet- 

■«if.  the  generic  sense  is  however  still  prevalent. 
Meat'-ed,  a.  Fed.  fuddered.  [Tusser.] 
Meat'-jr,  0.  Fleshy,  but  not  faX,  [Local  ] 
Meat'-of-fer-in>?,  t.  An  offering  consisting  of  food. 
MEATHE=Bmethe,  t.  A  sweet  drink  like  mead. 
MEAZLING.— See  Mixiling. 

MECHANIC,  ml^n'-Tc,  161,  88:  a.  and  t. 
Hatiog  the  properties  of  a  machine;  being  in  accord- 
»*e«wlth  the  natural  laws  of  matter  and  motion; 
•■l*>y«din  making  or  in  using  implements  of  handi- 
craft; bred  to  manual  labour;  hence,  in  some  authors. 

\|'**?'  "^*^  *~'-  A  manufacturer,  a  workman. 

Me<Aan'-i.ca!,  a.  Mechanic ;  not  chemical :  the 
Jj^dianical  changes  of  bodies  are  those  in  which  Ihfy 
"VB  compounds  without  kMing  their  identity  in  the 
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compound  substance ;  chemical  changes  arc  (hose  in 
which  the  identity  of  the  component  bodies  is  lost,  the 
union  being  amon^  the  particles  of  matter,  so  that 
the  bu<Iy  formed  is  altogether  different  and  distinct 
from  those  which  form  It :  it  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  is  a  philosophical  distinction,  abd 
is  not  regarded  in  applving  tlie  word  to  the  common 
arts  of  life,  into  which  cnemical  as  well  as  mechanical 
processes  must  enter. 

Me-chan'-ics,  «.  pL  The  science  of  the  laws  of 
matter  and  motion,  so  far  as  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  machines  which,  acting  under  these  laws, 
answer  some  purpose  in  the  business  of  life. 

Me-cAan'-i-cai-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  principles  of 
mechanics}  not  spontaneously,  but  as  a  piece  of 
mechanism. 

MecA'-a-nic/'-wn,  (-nwh'-an,  90)  t.  One  who  is 
skilful  in  the  construction  of  machines. 

MecA'-a-nUm,  158  :  «.  The  parts  of  a  machine  which 
are  adapted  to  produce  its  intended  effect;  action  ac- 
cording to  mechanic  laws. 

Mech'-a-Dist)  t,  A  mechanician ;  one  versed  in  me- 
chanics. 

MECHLIN,  inSchMm,  161:  «.  Lace  made  at 
Mechlin. 

MECHOACAN,  mi-co'-a-oSn,  161  :  #.  White 
jalap  from  Mechoacan  in  Mexico,  a  mild  purgative. 

MECONIUM,  m^-co'-n^um,  90:  t.  The  juice 
of  the  white  poppy,  which  has  the  qualitv  of  opium  ; 
it  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  first  feeces  of  children. 

Mb>con'-ic,  88:  a.  Contained  in  opium. 
Me-€(/-Dt-ate,  $,  A  salt  consisting  of  meconic  acid 
and  a  base. 

MEDALsm^'-al,  t.  An  ancient  coin;  a  piece 
stamped  in  celebration  of  something  remarkable. 

Med'-al-ist,  «.  A  person  skilled  in  medals. 

Me-dal'-lic,  88 :  a,   Pertainmg  to  medals. 

Me-dalMt-oo,  90,  146:  t.  A  large  ontique  stamp ; 
more  commonly,  the  representation  of  a  medal  in 
painting  or  sculpture. 

To  MEDDLE,  m«d'-dl,  101 :  i;.  n.  and  a.  To 
have  to  do,  followed  by  with;  to  interpose  ;  to  act  in 
any  thing;  to  interpose  oiBciously  :—ac/.  [Spenser.] 
To  mix.  to  mingle. 

Med'-dlrr,  36:  #.  One  who  meddles  impertinently. 

Med'-dlin^,  a.  and  «.  OfBcious  : — t.  Impertinent 
interposition. 

Med'-dltf-8oine,(-8um,  107)  a.  Intermeddlhig. 

Med'-dlf-some-ness,  t.  Offlciousncss. 

MEDIA,  me'-dM,  105 :  pi.  It.  Any  Uiing 

MEDIUM,  me'-d^-um,  146  :  ting,  >  intervening, 

MEDIUMS,  me'-d^-umz,  143:p/.Jor  through 
which  a  body  not  in  contact  with  another  must  pass 
to  reach  it ;  the  middle  term  in  logic }  the  number  be- 
tween two  extremes  in  arithmetical  and  in  geometrical 
progr«)ssion ;  a  mean  geuetally. 

C^  Mediumt  is  the  propier  English  plural,  wiUi  gooil  au- 
thority in  its  favour,  though  the  other  is  at  present 
most  nreqnently  used. 

Me'-diwil,  a.  Mean  ;  noting  average. 

^z'-Dt'ANT,  a.  An  appellation  in  music  for  the 
third  alH>ve  the  key-note,  brcausc  it  divides  the  inter* 
val  between  the  tonic  and  dominant  into  two  thirds. 

Mb'-di-as"-T7NB,  lOb:  8.  The  double  skin  or  mem- 
brone  that  ttands  in  the  middle  of  the  breast,  and 
divides  It  into  two  parts. 

Mb'-o/>atb,  a.  Middle,  between  two  extremes ;  it 
has  been  used  to  signify  acting  as  a  means,  inter- 
posed, intervening. 

To  Me'odi-ate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  interpose  as  a 
common  friend;  less  commonly,  tube  or  lie  between 
two: — act.  To  effect  by  mediation;  in  an  unusual 
sense,  to  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

Me'-di-ate-ly,  ad.  By  a  secondary  cause. 

Me'-d»-a''-/ion,  89  :  «.  Interposition,  intervention ; 


The  sign = U  used  after  modea  of  aptUiag  that  have  no  imgoUrity  of  Mimd. 

^*wwwii/«;  ini»h-UD|  i.  e.  minion,  165  :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  vi^iottf  ^65 :  (*Td,  166 :  th^n.  166, 
373  •    ' 
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agency  bttwetn  by  »  oommim  Mind;  kitenrenitnt 

power. 
Me^'-dt-a'-tor*  #•  One  that  aediatos ;  aa  laterceaor; 

distinctively.  Chriet 
Me^'-dt-a'-tor-flhip)  t.  Office  of  a  mediator. 
Me'-dt-a-tf/'-n-oly  90  :  a.  Belonging  to  a  mediator : 

M^Ha'tory  is  scarcely  used. 
Me''-dt-a'-trijr,    188:    «.    A    fismale    mediator: 

Me^diaUrett  is  also  to  be  met  with. 
Ms-Di'-R-Tr,  84  :  «.  Middle  state :  partidpatton  of 

two  extremes.  [Brown.] 

ME^-Diny-ciiB,  (me"-dl-A'-ciir,  159)  a.  Of  a 
middle  rate,  neither  good  nor  bad,  indifferent.  [Swift] 
Me''>di-o'-cral,  a.  Mediocre.  [Addison.] 
Me^'-dt-cZ-cristy  «.  One  of  middling  abUities.  [Swift] 
Me^-di-Oc^'-n-ty,  84,  92,  105  :  «.  Moderate  degree, 
middle  rate,  the  state  of  being  indifferent ;  moderation. 

MEDICAL,  m^d'-^-ca I,  105:  a,  BeUtingtothe 
art  of  healing;  pertaining  to  physic;  medicinal. 

Med'-i-cal-ly,  ad.    Medicinally. 

Med'-t-C«r-bU,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  cured. 

Med'-i-ca-menty  s.    Something  to  be  applied  for 

the  purpose  of  healing. 
Med'-i.ca-ineDt''-al,  a.    Ha? ing  a  healing  power. 
Med'-i-ca-meDt^-al-ly,  ad.   After  the  manner  of  a 

healing  application. 

Med^-i-cas'-ter,  36  :  a.    A  iioack. 

7b  Med'-t-cate.  v.  a.    To  tincture  or  Impregnate 

with  something  medicinaL 
"Nled'-t-ctJ^'tion,  89 :  m.    Act  of  medicating. 

Med'-/-cinr,  (m£d'-4-cin,  1 05 :  coUoq,  m^d'-cTo) 
s.  That  toanch  of  physic  which  is  concerned  with  the 
healing  of  diseases;  physic  including  all  the  branches 
which  a  physician  is  required  to  know;  a  drug  or 
other  substance  employed  as  a  remedy  fur  disease: 
Shaksneare  uses  the  word  to  signify  a  physician. 

To  Med'-i-cioe,  v,  a.  To  affect  by  medicine.  [Shaka.] 

Me-dic'-i-na-bl#,  (m^-diss'-^Dd-bl,  84,  101)  a. 
Able  to  do  good  as  mediciue.  sanative. 

Me-dic'-t-oal,  a.  Having  the  power  of  healing;  be- 
longing to  medicine. 

03^  This  is  the  usual  pronunciation ;  but  in  poetry  it 
will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  accent  the  penultimate. 
as  Med'-i.ci"-nal. 

Me-duZ-t-iittl-ly,  ad.    According  to  the  practice  or 

nature  of  medicine. 
Med'*ict, «.  pi.  The  science  of  medicine.  [Out  of  use.] 

In  the  singular  number  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 

kinduftrefuil.    < 

MKDIETY,    MEDIOCRE,    MEDIOCRITY, 

&c— See  ui^r  Media. 

To  MEDITATE,  inSd'4-tAt*,  105  :  v, a,  and  », 
To  revolve  in  the  roind,  to  think  on  ;  to  plan,  to  con- 
trive : — neu.  To  think,  to  muse,  to  employ  tlie  thoughts 
intensely. 

Med''-i-ta'-ttve,  105 :  a.  Addicted  to  meditation ; 
expressing  Intention. 

Med'-t-ta'^-/400, 89 :  t.  Deep  thought ;  contempla- 
tion }  thought  employed  on  sacred  objects ;  a  series  of 
thoughts  as  connected  with  some  occasion. 

MEDITERRAN EA N,  m«d'4-t8r-ra"-ni.aD, 
90 :  a.  Lyini;  between  two  lauds  or  encircled  by  land, 
as  a  sea;  Med'Herramf*  and  Me<fi:€rra'*Heoui  are 
found  in  old  authors  in  the  same  sense,  and  also  in 
the  8en«e  or  inland  or  remote  ttom  the  sea. 

MEDIUM.— See  Media. 

MEDLARc=m^d'-lar,  34:  •.  A  tree;  the  ftuit 
of  that  tree. 

MEDLEY=in«d'-llAi,  t.  and  a.  A  mixture,  a 
miscellany,a  mingled  mass  :—^.  [Dryden.]  Mingled, 
confused. 

To  MkiZ-ij?,  7b  MBi/-i.r,  v,  a.   To  mingle. 
89*  This  is  the  parent  of  the  previous  word :— See  To 
Meddle. 
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MEDULLARBiiii-dul'4ar,  34;  a«  rtitainiig 
to  thenuuTOw. 

Me-dur-kir>y,  a.  (The  same  as  nednUar.) 

Mb-oul'-lin,  «.    Th»  pith  of  the  sunflower. 

MEED^mede,  t.  Reward,  reoompnisi :  H  ii  ■! 
present  a  poetical  word :  fonneily  it  was  sko  s  toU 
signifying  to  merit,  to  deserve ;  hence,  it  oocm  k 
Shakspeare  in  the  sense  of  merit,  desert 

MEEK=>inekfi,'  a.  Mild  of  temper ;  not  prosd ;  lot 
easily  provoked ;  soft  gentle.  Old  authsra  usi  it  ai  s 
verb  in  the  sense  of  to  weaken. 

Meek'-ly,  ad.    Mildly,  gently,  not  proodlr. 

Meek'-neas,  t.  Oentlenasi,  mildness,  sofbm  « 
temper. 

To  Meek'-«n,  1 14 :  «•  a.  To  make  meek,  to  nftei. 

MEER,&c.-See  Mere.(nnmixed,}andMere.(akke.) 

MEET,  a4f, — See  in  the  ensnhig  class. 

To  MEETasmele,     |  v.  a.  and  n.   To  cone  (•■ 
I  MBT»m£t,  135 :  >  gether  fhim  an  appioKh  is 
MsTssm^^  J  opposite  or  hi  differrat  di- 

rections :  to  come  fisce  to  face;  to  encoonter  is  Ua- 
tility ;  to  encounter  unexpectedly ;  to  joio  u  tbe  tarn 
place  ;  to  come  to ;  to  find  r-HMV.  To  eome  togetttn; 
to  encounter ;  to  advance  halfway :  To  mttt  vt(A,  to 
light  on,  to  find;  to  Join  ;  to  suiter  nnexpeetedlj ;  to 
encounter :  fh>m  this  is  derived  the  phraw  wutt  9ilk 
used  adjectively ;  as. "  He'll  be  med  vUh  yos."  Uut 
is,  "  He'll  be  even  with  you." 

Meet'-er, «.    One  that  accosts  another.  [Shaka] 

Meet'-ing,  «.  A  conflux,  especially  of  people:  u 
interview  }  an  assembly ;  particularly,  a  euDventieW. 

Meet^-ing-house',  «.  Plaoe  of  ironhip  anong  dii- 
senters. 

Mebt,  o.  (Compare  Conrenient)  Fit  proper.  «»• 
vunient,  luiUble,  qualified.  [Rarely  \ued  ia  maim 
style.] 

Meet'-Iy,  ad,    FiUy,  properly. 
Meet'-neas,  $,    Fitness,  proi^ty. 

MEGACOSM,  rngg'-d-cozm,  158:  $.  k  grttl 
world  as  opposed  to  a  mtcrooosn  or  lew :  tbe  nairerN 
as  distinguished  fhim  the  epitome  of  the  vorid  io 
eluded  in  man  is  named  Uie  sMrrocessk 

MEa'-.4-LOp"-o-i  JS,  #.    A  yreo/  city,  a  metiopolij. 

Meo'-4L-o^-NTX,  «.  That  h»M  great  nails,— a  bm* 
applied  to  an  extinct  animal  whose  bones  have  beeo 
found  in  Virffinia. 

MEo'-j-THB^-Ri-DM,  «.  A  grtot  wild  besit,-* 
name  applied  to  an  extinct  quadruped,  greatff  th>o 
the  megalonyx.  whose  bones  have  beeo  fbund  ia  Sootli 
America. 

MEGRlM:sine'-grlm,  #.  A  disorder  in  the  h"^ 
vertiffo :  properly,  a  pain  in  the  side  of  the  hnd. 

To  MEIN  E,  meen,  189 :  v.  a.   To  nhigle.  [Oba] 

Meint,  (m«nt,  135, 120)  part.  Mingled.  [Chaacet. 
Spenser.] 

MEINY,  m«n'-n^  120,  105:  t.  The  i«»«9«' 
multitude  of  a  househohi,  ^he  retmue.  or  doocstc 
servants.  [Shaks.1 

ME10NlTE,mr-6-nIU,«.  (This  word  and  in i^ 
lations must  be  added  to  hrigkt,  <to.  Prin.  106;)^ 
felspar  whose  pyramuls  are  U»t  than  eommooly  *»»<> 
in  crystellized  bodies. 

M  e/hZ-sw,  f .  A  rhetorical  figure  hi  which  a  thiag «» 
hyporbolically/eMeaei.  ,.  . 

MELAMPODE,  mJl'-im-pid*,  «.  Hw  Wr* 
hellebore. 

Mbi.-an'-^-qoqpe,  (-g6g,  107)  #.  Ain«dici«*« 
expelling  hUuk  bile  or  choler.  . 

MBL"-AN-cHoi/-r,  (.c5r-*^.  161, 105)  *.  anj** 
A  disease  formerly  supposed  to  proc«d  from  a  rw"- 
dancy  of  Hack  bile ;  a  kind  of  madness  io  •^h"*  *^ 
mind  is  always  fixed  on  one  object;  more  cotnn>'«iy' 
depression  of  spirits,  gloominess;  •on**'"**'/,.!?! 
sive  stetoof  mind  accompanied  by  iU  peculiar  drliKii| 
—adj.  Diseased  with  melancholy;  gUwny,  d»^* 


habitually  dejected ;  pensive. 
TlM  acbsoMs  mtirsk  and  the  |>riaciplM  to  wbkh  Um  aumbm  refer,  prcetds  tbs  DkttoBarr. 

roifWf.-  gaU'.wA>j:  chip'-mau:  pd-pi':  \Ui  g»d:  j'S),  i.  e. /«»,  55 :  tt,i,\,&Cfw/f|l^^ 
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Mel'-an^^>F-ic,  88 :  a.  Melancholy.  Old  authors 
abo  use  it  as  a  sobstaotive,  to  tiffoify  either  one  dis. 
eased  vith  melancholy,  or  the  disease  itself:  Melan- 
cA/Am  in  the  former  sense  may  also  be  met  with. 
Melandu/lioMM  as  an  adj.  occurs  in  Milton's  prose  works. 

Mel^-an-cAol'-t-ly,  ad.    In  a  melancholy  manner. 

Mel"-ail-«AoK-i*ne8i}  t.    Disposition  to  gloominess. 

MeP-ao-cAol'-isty  t.   A  hypochondriac. 

Tq  MeP-an-eAo-lize',  v.  n,  and  a.  To  become 
mslaneboly : — act.  To  make  melancholy.  [Obs.J 

MlL'-if-NiTB,  «.  A  traxiety  of  garnet  of  a  reWet  or  a 
grayish  ftfadk. 

Mel'-<i-Dit''ic,  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  melanite. 

MELANGE,  mi>^-loDgxb,  [Fr.]  170:  «.  A 
nuxtore* 

MEL=:m£il,  155:  \«.    Honey:    "  Neither  mr// 

M£LL»m%l>  155  :  J  nor  gall"  [Old  Poet] 

MiL-W-SBS,  «.  The  simp  that  drains  off  in  pre- 
paring sugar;  treacle:  it  is  commonly  called  mo/a«se«. 

MKL-KZ-KR-ors,  (-ia«'-^r-u8,  120)  a.  Having 
Batter  like  honey. 

Mil'-j-lot.  t.  The  honey-lotus,  a  sort  of  tiekil. 

t9>  See  MdioratM  and  other  words  not  of  this  class 
hsrsafter. 

MiL'-LATSd — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Mu-LU^-BB-ouB,  87,  1 20  :  a.    Producing  honey. 

MBL'-Ll-Pi-CA^-riON,  89 :  #.  The  making  of  honey. 

MlL-UP'-LD^BNTy  87,  109:  a.  Flowing  as  with 
boney.  flowing  with  sweetness. 

Mel-Uf-lM-ence,  «.   A  flow  of  sweetness. 

Mel-Uf-liMMif,  120:  a.    Mellifluent. 

Mil'-litb,  «.  Honey-stone,  so  called  from  its  colour. 

MeMitf-ic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  honey-stone. 

MelMate,t.    MellitSe  acid  wHh  a  base. 

ty  See  MtUow  and  other  words  not  of  this  class 
bsieafter. 

Mbl'-bosx,  (-r&ze,  151)  «.    Honey  of  roses. 

7b  MELIORATE,  roel«'-yi-r4u,  146 :  v.  a.  To 

better,  to  impove. 
Me'-h'o-ra"-/ion,  89 :  t .    ImproTemcnt. 

Me-liV-i-ty,  Cin^l«-y5r'4-t^  105)  *.   State  of 

bdog  better.  [Bentley.] 
MELL,  MELLIFLUENT,  &c,  MELLITE, 

fcc.—See  under  MeL 
7bMELL=mell,  V.  91.    To  meddle.  [Obs] 

MELL0W=m^lM6«),  8:  a.  Soft  with  ripeness ; 
<kA  in  sound ;  soft  to  the  taste ;  soft  to  the  touch  or 
tread ;  soft  to  the  eye ;  soft  with  liquor,  saturated. 

To  MeV-lou?,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  ripen  ;  to  ripen  by 
*9B;  to  soften: — neu.  To  be  matured,  to  ripen. 

MelMot£;-Des8f  «.    The  quality  of  being  mellow. 

MclMoio-y,  105  :  a.    Soft,  unctuous. 

MEL0C0TON«=inel'-A-co^-t5n,   t.     Literally. 

qoinee-apple :  a  quince.  [Bacon.] 
MELODY,  m«l'-&-d^,  105  :  ».    Literally,  a  song 

baring  divbions, — an  arrangement  according  to  cer- 

tsio  principWs  of  musical  sounds  in  succession,  as  dis- 

tingQtahed  from  harmony  or  the  concord  of  musical 

sounds;  music;  sweetness  of  sound. 
MeW-di-oifs,  146,  120  :  a.    Containing  mebdy  ; 

swset  to  the  ear ;  musical. 
Mel-</-di-oii8-ly,  ad.    Sweetly  to  the  ear. 
Mel-</-di-0Mg-nes8f  t.    Sweetness  to  the  ear. 
To  Mel'-o-dize^  v,a.  To  make  melodious ;  to  reduce 
y^^  laws  of  melody. 
">^-U>-DRamb',  9,    A  dramatic  performance  regu- 

^^*^  by  melody  or  music ;  it  is  generally  a  sort  of 

psntomlme. 

lELON=rin^l'-on,  18:  «.    The   name  of  certain 

pisnts,  and  their  fhiit;  a  gourd  much  valued  for  its 

•weetness. 
MBL''-oNwrHi«'-rLB,(-tht«'-sl,156, 101)«.  ApUnt. 


^\ 


MELROSE.— See  under  Mel. 

7b  MELT— mSIt,  v.  a.  and  n,  (See  the  obs. pre/, 
and  part  lower.)  To  dissolve,  to  make  liquid,  com- 
monly by  heat ;  to  soften  to  lore  or  tenderness ;  to 
waste  away:— sea.  To  become  liquid;  to  be  softened 
to  pity :  to  lose  substance ;  to  be  sulidned  by  afliiction. 

Mclt'-eri  «.  One  whose  business  is  to  melt  any  thing. 

Melt'-ing,  a.  and  «.  Softening,  dissolving : — «•  Act 
of  softening;  inteneratk>n. 

Melt'-iog-lyi  ad.    In  a  melting  manner. 

Melt'-ing^neas,  #•    Duposition  to  melt. 

Molt,  (moMit,  116)  f>re/.    Melted.  [Obs.] 

Molt'-en,  114:  part.   Melted.  [Obs.] 

MELWEL=m?l'-w^l,  s.    A  kind  of  flsh. 

MEMBER=mgm -bcr,  36  :  #.  The  parts  of  any 
thing,  but  particularly  the  appendant  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  figuratively,  of  the  soul ;  any  part 
of  an  integral ;  a  part  of  a  discourse  or  period ;  one  of 
a  community. 

Mem'-b^red,  (-b^rd,  114)  a.  Having  limbs;  in 
heraldry,  it  is  applied  to  the  beak  and  If  gs  of  a  Urd 
when  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 

Mem'-brr-ship,  t.    Community,  union. 

MEMBRANE:=in^m'-brAn«,t.  A  web  of  several 
sorts  of  fibres  interwoven  for  the  coveting  and  wrapping 
up  some  parts  of  the  body. 
Mem'-bra-noMS,  92,  120:  a.    Existing  as  a  mem- 
brane. 
Mem'-bra-na^-wows,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Constructed 

as  a  membrane. 
Mem-bra'-ne-ous,  90 :  a.  Consisting  of  membranes. 
Mem-bra'-nf-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  mom 

brane  or  )jarchment. 
MEMENTO=ra^-ro«n'-tA,*.  Literany,** be  mind- 
ful,**—a  memorial ;  notice  or  hiut  to  awaken  the  me- 
mory. [Lat] 
Mem'-o/R,  (in8m'-wi>ar,  132)  •.  A  notice  of  some- 
thing remembered ;  in  the  plural,  transactions  written 
fkmiliarly,  or  as  they  are  remembered  by  the  narrator. 
MaM'-o-BAW^-DUM,  f.  (The  plural  is  Afei»ior<WM/«m# 
or  MemnrcMda.')  A  note  to  help  the  memory,  a  memo 
tial  uotice. 
7b  Mem'-o-RATB,  V,  a.  To  make  mention  of.  [Obs.] 
Mem'-o-r»-ble,  a.  Worthy  of  memory.  [Dryden.J 
Mem'-O-ro-bljr,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  memory. 
Mero^-o-ra'-tive,  105 :  a.  Tending  to  preserve  the 

memory  of  something.  [Hammond.]  _ 

Me-xo'-r/-^i.,  90,  47  :  a.  and  t.   Preservative  of 
memory: — «.  Something  to  preserve  memory;  a  mo- 
nument :  old  authors  use  it  for  what  we  now  call  a 
memorandum;  in  modem  use.  it  often  si^ifles  an 
address  of  solicitation  reminding  of   services;  the 
person  who  writes  such  an  address  is  called  a  Memu*- 
rialist,  and  he  is  said  to  Memo'rialixe 
Me-mo'-n-a-Ust,  t,         1 
To  Me-mo'-ri-a-liEe,  v.  a.) 
7b  Mbm'-o-rxxs. — See  lower  in  the  dass. 
Mem'-O-RT,  105  :  #.  The  power  or  capacity  of  having 
what  was  ouce  present  to  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing suggested  again  to  the  mind,  accompanied 
by  a  distinct  consciousness  of  past  existence;  the 
power  of  going  through  a  series  of  mcutal  acts  In 
the  order   In  which   they  have   already  been  ner- 
formed ;  exemption  from  oblivion ;  time  of  knowledge ; 
in  style  not  modern,  memorial,  record;   reflection, 
attention. 
To  Mem'-o-ryi  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  memory.  [Obs.] 
To  Mem'-o-rize,  v.  a.    To  record ;  to  cause  to  be 

remembered.  [Shaks.] 
Mem'-o-rist  «•  One  that  memorises.  [Obs.] 
MEMPHIAN,  mSm'-fi-an,  163:  a.  Egyptian. 
MEN.— See  Man. 

Men'-plea«-er,  151 :  «.  One  more  solkatouj  to  pljaao 
man  than  his  Maker. 


See  Memorial  abovcw 


Tb«  •!gn  =  it  um<)  after  modes  of  ■pelUug  tb«t  hava  no  irregularity  of  wund. 

CctuonatUi:  mish-un,  i,  e,  MiWion,  165 :  vTzh-un,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  tfon,  166 :  fllln,  166. 
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Tb  MENACE=m^n'-Act,  99:  v.  a.  To  threaten. 
Men'-ace,  s.  A  tliroai. 
Men'-o-crr,  t.  One  lliat  utters  threats. 
Men'-fl-cing',  t.  A  threatening. 

MENAGERIE,  inen4rh'-«r4e,  [Fr.l  170:  t. 
A  collection  of  fiireign  animal* ;  the  pUce  for  keeidng 
them. 

Men-aye',  «.  Menagerie.  [Addison.] 

MENAGOGUE,  m«n'-^-g6g,  107:  t.  Amedi- 

cine  to  promote  the  flux  ot  the  menses. 
To  MENDsrmSod,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  repair  ftom 

breach  or  decay ;  to  correct ;  to  help  i  to  improve : — 

aeii.  To  grow  better ;  tu  advance  in  any  Rood. 
Mend'-a-blr,  101  :    a.   Capable  of  being  mended. 

[A  low  but  old  word.] 

Mcnd'-er,  36 :  *.  One  that  mends. 

Mend'-ment,  t.  Amendment 

Mends,  143 :  s.  pi.  Amends.  [Shaks.] 

MENDACIOUS,  m«n-da'-ih'u»,  90 :  a.  False, 
lying. 

Men-dac'-f-ty,  (-d53»'4-t^)  #.  Falsehood. 

To  MENDICATE,  in«n'-di-dltt,  r.  «.  To  beg. 

to  ask  alms.  [Cockeram.] 
Men'-d^-cant,  12:  a.  and  t.    Begging;  belonging 

to  a  begging  fraternity,  as  mewdicamt  friars :— i.  A 

beggar. 

Men'-di-con-cjr,  t.  The  practice  of  begging. 

Men-dic'-i-ty,  (-dtsa'-i-t^  84)  *.  The  state  of 
being  a  beggar. 

MENIAL,  me'-n^l,  146:  a,  and  t.  (Compaze 
Meiny.)  Pertaining  to  the  train  o(  a  household ;  low 
with  regard  to  office  or  employment : — ».  One  of  a 
train  of  servants ;  a  servant  who  does  household  work. 

MENINGES,  ml-ntu'-g«z,  *.  pL  The  two  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  the  dura  and  pia  wuUer, 

MENISCUS^sm^-nV-cus,  «.  A  lens,  convex  on 
one  side  and  concave  on  the  other. 

MENlVERsme'-n^-ver, «.  A  small  Russian  animal 
wiih  white  ftir;  the  fur  itself.  [Chaucer.] 

MENOLOGY,  m«n-6r4-g^  87,  105:  #.  A 

register  of  mon/Af. 
e^  See  Men$al,  which  has  no  relation  to  this  class,  hero, 
after. 

MsN'-sBa,  ('cltZy  101)  f.  pi.  Uterany  montht; 
appropriately,  catamenial  or  moiUhly  discharges. 

Hbn'.strcz-^l,  109:  a.  Mont/ttw;  pertaining  to  a 
menstruum. 

Men'-strif^oia,  120:  a.  Menstrual. 

Mkn'-strc^-um,  #.  That  which,  according  to  the 
notions  of  the  old  chemists,  could  not  be  prepared,  or 
would  not  act  pfTectually.  but  at  a  particular  time  of 
the  moon  or  mnwh;  the  name  without  its  superstition 
bein^  retained  by  modern  chemiists  for  any  solvent  or 
fluid  substance  whicli  dissolves  a  solid  body. 

MENSAL=:mSn'-8al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  table. 

MENSE^mdnce,  1.  Oiace  of  manners.  [LocaL] 

To  MENSURATE,  m«n'-8h»oo-r4te,  147 :  v.  a. 

Tomrasure.  [Little  used.] 
Men'-*M-ra-bIe,  a.  Measurable. 

Men'-«-ra-bir.i-ty,  84, 105 :  #•  Capacity  of  being 
measured. 

Men'^-m-ral,  a.  Relating  to  measure. 
Men'-eu-  ra''-/ioii,  89, 1 50 :  t.  The  art  or  practice  of 
mrasnring.  result  of  measuring. 

MENTAL=mdn'-tal,  a.    Relathig  to  the  mind, 

intcUectuaL 
Men'-t«l-ly,  ad.    Intellectually,  not  practicaDy,  not 

outwardly,  but  in  thought  oi  meditation. 

MENTION,  mJn'-shun,  147:  #.  Notice  or  re- 
mark  elgnifled  by  word,  oral  or  written. 

To  Men'-/iun,  v,  a.  To  notice  or  signify  in  words. 


MER 

MENTORIAL,  m«u-tort'4-al,  90,47:  s.  c«. 

tainins  ad\ice. 
MEPHITIS,  m*r4-tT8s,  163:  «.  Noaioas  fil» 

lation ;  it  is  particulariy  applied  to  carbonic  odd  fu. 
Me-pAitMc,  88:  la.  Oflenave  to  sndl;  poianon 
Me-pAil'-i-cal,      j  by  tainting  the  sir. 
MERACIOUS,  m^ra'-rfi^ug,  90:  «.  Racy. 

MERCABLE,mei'-di-b!,  101:a.  To  be  nU  or 

bought.  [Out  of  use.] 
Mer'-K:an-tile,  6 :  a.  Trading.  commcrcisL 
Mei^-cafc,  f.  A  market    [Spmt] 

Mer'-co-Zure,  (-tAre,  147)  t.  The  practice  of !»;»« 

and  selling.  [Out  of  use.] 
Mkr'-c^n-tan*'-ts,  (-tan'-tiij.  [Ital]  170)i.Jl 

foreign  trader  or  merchant.  [Shaka] 
Mbr'-cb-n^r-f,  129,  105 :  a.  and  «.  VcmI.  IkM. 

sold  toT  money ;  too  studious  uf  nrufit  :—t.  A  hireli&c, 

one  retained  only  by  pay,  particularly  a  loliiier  oj 

lureignpay. 

Mer-ce-nar-t-Iy,  atL  In  a  mercenary  waaua. 

Mei^-ce-nai'-i-ness,  t.  Venality;  eagemHorpnA. 

Mb11'^C£r,  «.  Originally.  "  a  tradesman  that  letailiaD 
manner  of  small  wares,  and  hath  no  better  tlus  a 
shed  or  bootli  for  his  shop;"  [Cotgrave.]    SbIm- 

Snently,  the  word  seems  tu  have  been  ODofioed  to 
ealers  in  silk;  at  present,  mercers  deal  in  vooQn 
cloths  also. 

Mer'-cer-v,  #.   Any  ware  to  sell;  [Obs.]  silks  sa* 

woollen  cloths  in  materiaL 
To  MBR^-ciLiNO,  v.a.  To  trafllo.  [Bacon.] 
Mei^-clum-dise,  (-dizc,  151)*.  Traffic,  eooaMa^ 

trade ;  wares,  goods. 
To  Mer'-chan-dUe,  v,  tu  To  trade,  to  traffic; 
Mer'-chand-ry,  «.  TxaflBc,  commerce.  [Obs.] 
Mei^-^hant,  t.  One  who  traffics  to  remote  ooaatnei: 
a  wholesale  tradt^  in  certain  branches  of  inlsodoosi- 
merce  >— Some  old  authors  use  it  as  a  verb. 
Mer'-chant-Jy,  105  :  a.  Like  a  meichsnt 
Mer^-chant-man,  t.  In  old  authors,  a  man  who  is  s 

merchant ;  at  present,  a  trading  ship. 
Mer'-chant-ii-ble,  a.  Fit  to  be  bought  or  sokL 
MERCUBLE,  MERCIFUL,  &c-5ee  aakr 

Mercy. 
MERCURY,  mer'-c&.rlAj,  105:  i.  Ooeoftto 
planets ;  quicksilver,  so  nametl  bv  the  old  cbeBuit>; 
hence,  spiightliness,  sprightly  qualities ;  thenawof 
the  messenger  of  the  gods ;  hence,  a  messeDftr;  as 
intelligencer ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  plant;  iiercnft 
Jinger  is  the  name  of  the  plant  wdd  saffron:  To  Mtr- 
airy  [B.  Jon.]  is  to  wa»h  i^ith  a  prrparatioa  of  n^ 
cury. 

Mer-cu'-n-r/l,  90:  a.  and  #.  Active,  spiM* 
consisting  of  quicksilver;  giving  Intelligence :-«i  A 
sprightly  person. 

Mer-cu'-n-a-list,  90 :  #.     One  resembling  Bwtwy 

in  variety  of  character. 
To  Mer-cu'-ri-fy,  6 :  v,a.  To  obtain  meicaiy  tm, 

which  it  is  said  may  be  done  frum  metallic  subtuoeet 

by  a  large  lens  that  coUecU  heat  sufficteot  to  rai«l 

the  mercury  in  fUmes. 
Mer-cu'-  ri-fi.ca"'-/<on,  t .    Act  of  mcicuiifiTBg ;  «* 

of  mixing  anything  with  quicksilver. 
MERCY,  mer'-ce\j,  105 :  «.  Tenderness  toiwM  •» 

offender,  willingness  to  spare  nnd  sa%e,  ckneBc;. 

grace ;  pardon ;  pow*er  of  being  merciful. 
Mer^'-cy-seal',  #.    The  covering  of  the  aik  ofAj 

covenant  between  the  cherubim,  which  was  deei»» 

the  especial  throne  of  God ;  the  throne  of  God. 
Mer'-ci-fl-bl^,  101 :  a,     MeidfUL  [Spenser.] 
Mei^-C^-fwI,  117:  a.     Willing  to  pity  and  spaie. 
Mer'-ci-fttl-ly,  ad.     With  pity. 
Mer'-cZ-ffcl-ness,  «•     Quality  of  being  merciW. 
To  Mer'-Ci-fy,  ».  «.     To  pity.  [Spenser.] 
Mer'-ci.les8,  a.     Void  of  mercy,  pitiless. 


Tbc  scbeiuM  entire,  and  the  principle*  to  which  the  number*  refer,  precede  the  DlclioB«»7. 

rottv/s ;  gatt-wA>j :  cliSp'man:  ^-^^i  Xi^i  g»d:  j*S5,  i.e.;w,  65:  a,  c,  \,  &c.  nwrf*,  171. 
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Mef^-€»-Ies8-)jr,  aJ,    In  a  manner  void  of  fity. 
Mei^-€»-le8f-DeNy  «.     Want  of  pity. 
MERCURIAL,  &c. — ^Seo  above,  under  Mcicary. 
MERD,  merd»  33 :  t.    Ordore,  dung. 
MER  E= mere,  43:  a.    That  or  this  only,  luch 

ud  Bothiof  ebe  {  absolute,  entireu 
Mere^-ly,  ad.    Simply,  only ;  absolutely. 
MERE=raerty  t.    A  puoU  a  lake. 
MERE  =  mere,  «.     A  boundary,  a  ridge. 
79  Mere,  r.  a.     To  divida.  to  limit.  [Spenasr.] 
MERETRICIOUS.  mer'4~trwh"u-8,   90:    a. 

AUoring  by  fidae  whow,  as  the  finery  and  complexion 

of  a  harlot :  gaudy  to  catch  the  eye. 
MeK«e-trtc^-iOtfS-fyy  ad.     As  a  harlot ;  in  a  mert- 

tridous  manner. 
Uer''e-tric''-«oar8-ness,  «.     The  arts  of  a  harlot; 

sllotement  by  gaudy  show. 
To  MERGE smerge»  33  :  v.  a.  and  n.     To  im- 

mme,  to  plunge :— aea.  To  be  sunk ;  to  be  swallowed 

Mxit'-sioir,  (-fthuD,  147)  s.  The  act  of  sinking 
or  dippiog. 

MERIDIAN,  ml-nd'-l-aD,  90  :  t.  and  a.  Noon, 
■idday ;  the  Une.  being  part  of  a  great  cirde  supposed 
to  be  (Lrawn  through  the  poles,  which  the  sun  passes 
«t  BOM ;  the  high  place  or  point  of  anything ;  place 
RiaUTely  to  other  situations  :—<ulj.  Being  at  the  point 
of  Doon;  extended  flrum  north  to  south;  rdused  to  the 
Highest  point. 

Me-rid'>ion-al,  (-yon-al,  146)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Bcndian ;  southerly ;  having  a  southern  aspect. 

M^rid'-loo•al•l5,  ad.     In  a  southern  direction. 

Me-rid'Uon-al''-t-ty,  84 :  «.  State  of  being  in  the 
%^iaa ;  aspect  toward  the  soutb. 

MLRlT=mer^-Tt,  «.  Desert,  excellence  that  de- 
MTvet  honour  or  reward ;  reward  deserved ;  character 
vith  rsf^eet  to  doert,  whether  good  or  eviL 

To  Mei'-it,  V,  a.    To  deserre ;  to  earn. 

Mei'.i  ta-ble,  101 :  a.     Meritorious.  [B.  Jon.} 

Mer'-f^''.ri-OMs,  90,  120:  a.  Hi^  in  desert: 
•one  old  authors  use  Met^itory. 

Mer'-»-to''.r».oi«-ly,  ad.     So  as  to  deserve  reward. 

MERITOT,  m^l^4-tot,  i.  A  child's  pUy  in  which 
iliey  swing  on  something  till  giddy,  alluded  to  by  old 
vriten. 

MERLE=merl,  189 :  #.    A  blackbird.  [Drayton.] 

M  ERU  N  s  mer^-lTn,  «.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

M£RMAlD=mer^'mi\d,  ».  A  marine  animal 
*>id  to  resemble  a  woman  in  the  upper  iwrts  of  the 
^y.  the  male  of  which  is  called  the  Mer*man ;  the 
Ms-vomsn  of  fable  and  poetry :  there  is  also  a  fish 
ulled  the  Me/maidri'Trum''pet. 

MERRY,  m«r'-ri^,  129,  105  :  a.  In  our  oldest 
«Bthon,  pleasant,  sweet,  agreeable ;  something  of  tFiis 
woae  still  remains  ia  a  few  expressions,  but  the  pre- 
MDt  has  long  been  the  usual  meaning,  namely,  gay, 
mirthful,  loudly  cheerful ;  gay  of  heart,  jovial;  caus. 
'if  mirth  or  laughter;  sometimes  it  simply  means 
bnak:  To  make  merry,  tob6  Jovial,  to  feast  and  in- 
dnlge  in  mirth. 

Mer'-ri-Iy,  ad,    Mirthftilly,  gafly,  briskly. 

Mer'-ri-nesi,  # .     Merry  dispontion. 

Mer'-ri-mcut,  t.     Mirth,  hilarity,  frolic. 

Tn  Mer'-ry-make,  r.  n.    To  fees*  jovially. 

Mei'-ry-make,  #.     A  jovial  fisstivaL 

Mca'-sr.MEBT-iNa,  t.  A  meeting  for  mirth,  a  fes- 
tivaL 

MEa'-Rr-AN*'-DREir,  109 :  i,  A  xany,  a  buffoon; 
psrlknlarly  one  who  attends  a  mountebank  or  quack 
^^ctor:  iha  word  oriirinated  in  one  A  ml  re  w  Horde, 
physician  to  Henry  VIII.,  who  attracted  attention 
^od  gained  patients  by  facetioiu  siK'eches  to  the  mul- 
atade. 

MBa'-ar-THopoHT,  (-thivat,  126)  #.    A  forked 
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bone  at  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  which  two  persons  pull  at 
in  play,  when  the  one  who  breaks  off  the  longer  part 
has  the  omen  of  being  first  married. 

MERSION.— See  under  To  Merge. 

MESEEMS.— See  under  Me. 

MESENTERY,  ro?i'-«n-t«r-^  151:  #.  A 
membrane  in  the  middle  of  the  intestines  round  which 
they  are  convolved. 

Me/-en-ter^-ic,  88  :  a.  Relating  to  the  mesentery: 
Arbuthnol  uses  MePera''ic,  which  is  the  same  word 
derived  through  the  French  language,  and  which  he 
ou^ht  to  have  written  Mesaraic 

$9^  See  Meth,  &c.,  which  has  no  relationship  to  this 
class,  hereafter;  and  Medin,  Jtfeiae, lower. 

MEar-o-co'-i.o.v,  f.  The  part  of  the  mesentery  in 
the  middle  of  the  involution  of  the  colon. 

Mbs"-0-iJ£D'-CY8,  (-roo-cTs)  •.  A  precious  ston« 
named  from  a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle, 

MES"-o-LOQ'-w<-RirflM,  •.  A  middie  logarithm, 
namely,  a  logarithm  of  the  cosine,  or  anti-logarit)im ; 
or  a  logarithm  of  the  cotangent,  or  differential  loga- 
rithm. [Kepler.] 

Mbs-01i:'-x-la8,  81 :  «.  A  predous  stone  named 
from  a  black  vein  which  runs  in  the  middle  of  every 
colour. 

M8£('-UN,  f .  A  middie  substance  between  two  others, 
that  is.  a  mixture:  the  word  comes  to  us  through  old 
French :  see  Maslin  tor  its  appropriated  sense. 

Mernr,  (mem,  157,  139)  a,  Middie,  intervening. 
[Law.] 

MESH  =  m&h,  f.    The  interstice  of  a  net. 

To  Mesb,  V.  a.     To  catch  in  a  net 

Mesh'-y,  105  :  a.     Of  net-work. 

MESLIN,  MESNE,  MESOCOLON,  Ac- 
See  in  the  class  preceding  the  last 

MESPRISE,  mda-prizt',  151:  #.  Contempt 
[Spens.] 

MESS=mSs8,  f.  A  maee  or  portion  of  food;  the 
whole  quantity  of  food  provided  for  a  certain  number } 
the  number  of  persons  who  regularly  eat  top;elher  at 
the  same  table,  and  for  whom  a  daily  quantity  is  pro- 
vided (this  use  of  the  word  scarcely  prevails  beyond 
the  army  and  navy) :  in  familiar  speech,  a  mixture 
of  ingredieuU.  a  hotch-potch ;  a  medley  or  matt  of 
grime;  and  hence,  figuratively,  a  situation  of  distress 
and  difficulty.  I9*  Tlie  latter  two  applications  are  low. 

Tu  Mess,  V,  n.  To  contribute  toward  the  mass  or 
provision  of  food  necessary  for  meals  taken  in  com- 
mon ;  to  take  m-als  in  common  with  others,  particu- 
larly at  the  table  of  naval  and  military  men. 

Mess'-mate,  t.     One  who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

MESSAGE  =  m«s'-«4ge,  99  :  #.  Anytliing  com- 
mitted in  words  or  writing  to  some  one,  in  order  to  be 
delivered  to  a  third ;  an  errand. 

Mss'-SEN-OEii, «.  The  bearer  of  a  message;  one 
who  brings  an  account  or  foretoken  of  something. 

MESSIAH  =mS8-sT'-<i\v,  *.  The  Hebrew  answer- 
ing to  the  Greek  word  Christ,  i.  *>.  the  Anointed. 

MESSIEURS,  m»a'-y»rz,  \A(i,  147,  120,  143: 
s.  pi.    Sirs,  gentlemen.  [Fr.J 

MESSUAGE,  m&'-swig*,  145,  90:  #.  Tlie 
dwelling  house.  aiUoining  land,  and  offices,  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  household. 

MET.— See  To  Meet 

META-,  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  signify- 
ing beyond,  over,  after,  with,  between;  frequently 
answering  to  the  Latin  trauM, 

Mb-tab'-^-sis,  f.  A  passing  over  to  another  part 
of  the  discourse ;  a  transition.  [Rhetor.] 

Mb-tab'-o-l^,  9,  A  change  or  /raiwition,  generally 
with  refierencc  to  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  or  the 
means  of  cure. 

Mbt'--4-car''-pu8,  1.  A  bone  beyond  the  wrist 
being  a  bone  made  op  of  bur  bones  uiat  are  joined  to 
the  fingers. 

Met^-d-cai^-pal,  a.     Belonging  to  the  metacarpus. 


Tbs  •ign  =  b  tued  afttr  modM  of  •prUiag  that  bave  no  irr«3o1miity  of  aouad. 

Conwttanii'  mlsh-aD,  i.  c,  mimoHf  165 :  vTzh-UD,  i.  e.  vtiwn^  165 :  tlin^  166:  ^en,  166. 
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Mi-TACS'-BO-MXffM,  (m^-tXck^-ri-Diim,  87, 161, 
168)  «.  An  error  In  chronology  by  pUdng  ui  eiw»l 
after  its  proper  time, 

^  See  Metage,  which  bdon««  nol  to  thii  eUai,  under 
To  Mete,  hereafter. 

MEt'-.i-ORAM''-MJ-Tiflii,  158:  #.  The  art  or 
practice  of  fraiuposing  letters  so  at  to  flbrm  new  words, 
—the  same  as  anagrammatlBm.  . .  ,  ,   . 

«i9>  See  Metal  and  all  ite  relations,  whkh  belong  not 
to  this  class,  hereafter. 

Mbt'-J-lkP*'-8W,  9,  A  taking  of  one  thing  wUh 
another,— the  name  of  a  ftgore  of  speech  Involving 
two  or  more  figures ;  as  in  saying  the  Rhine  is  in 
arms,  we  mean  the  country,  and  by  the  country  we 
mean  the  people. 

Met'-a-lej/'-UC,  88 :1  a.   Ptertainlng  to  a  metalcpais; 

Met'-a-lep''-ti-c<il,    /also  /fwwverse;  /raiMpoeed. 

Met'-a-lep^-ti-cal-Iy,  ad.     By  transposition. 

Mit'-J-Mom^'-Piro-sis,  (-mo/-fi-cI«,  163,  152) 
86:  t,  T^iwfonnation,  a  passing  ovr  to  another 
shape. 

Met'-a-mor"-f>Ao-8ic,  a.  Tranafisnning:  Webster 
also  gives  MHamor'phie. 

To  Metr-a-mor-pAoie,  (-fice,  99)».a.  To  change 
the  shape  of.  to  transform. 

Me^-a-mof-pho^ter^  s,    A  transtaraut. 

MK-r'-^.pHOB,  (m«f-a-for,  163)  #.  The  trwu/er 
of  a  word  to  another  than  its  Utoral  apnlication,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  comparison  is  implied,  though 
not  formally  expressed;  as  a  tmiing  land,  in  which 
the  epithet  Is  transferred  flfom  its  strict  use,  and  a 
comparison  is  implied  between  the  land  and  a  person 
that  smiles ;  thus  also  a  tide  of  passion ;  he  bridles  U» 
anger:  Metaphor  is  ofleu  used  as  a  generic  term  ftw 
all  the  tropes. 

Met'-<i-pAoi^-ic,  88  :\a.    Ckmtaining  a  metaphor ; 

Met'-a-;»Aor^-i-caI,    jnot  literal;  figurative. 

Met;'-a-pAor^-i-caHy,  ad.     Figuratively. 

Met^-a-phor'-iit,  #.  A  maker  of  metaphors. 

Urtf'A'PBRAan,  (-frAzt,  163,  151)  «.  The  trans- 
fer of  phrases  or  idioms  into  another  language  without 
alteration,— a  close  or  literal  translation  or  interpre- 
tation :  it  stands  opposed  tu  paraphraie. 

Met^'a-phraaty  9.  One  who  trai^tes  word  to  word. 

Met;'-a-phrait"-ic,  88 :  o.  LiterML 

MBt'-J-PHY/'-ic,  88  :  n  63, 1 5 1 :  a.  Going  beyond 

'M.Bi^-'A'PHY eT'IHiALf  )  nature ;  pertaining  to  meta> 
physics :  abstract,  general,  existing  only  in  thought  and 
not  in  reality ;  in  another  but  not  a  usual  sense,  thoueh 
stricUy  consonant  to  etymology,  transcending  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  nature,  supernatural;  thus  in 
Shakspeare, "  metapfM/sictU  aid." 

Met'-a-;>Ay/'-t-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  metaphysical  manner. 

MeC'-o^Ay/'-ics,  •.  pi.  The  learning  which  Irang' 
cends  physics,  or,  according  to  some,  those  sublimer 
subjects  which  ArisloUe  in  the  order  of  study  placed 
after  physics.   Thesfe  definitions  ar«  merely  verbal. 
Another  definition  is,  the  science  of  the  nature  and 
causes  of  all  things  j  but  physical  causes,  namelv. 
such  as  we  obtain  Inductively,  or  by  experience  in 
particulars,  are  not  contemplated  in  this  definition, 
and  causes  of  any  other  kind,  it  is  now  conceded,  can 
have  no  proof  which  does  not  proceed  on  an  assump- 
tion of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved.  Other  definitions 
which  consider  being  in  the  abstract,  or  the  general 
affeetiona  of  snbsUnoes  existinK  as  the  proper  sul^ecU 
of  meUphysical  science,  lay  down,  among  the  sub- 
JecU,  beings  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  if  spiritual  were 
equivalent  to  abstract,  and  did  not  mean  something 
existing,  though  not  perceptible  to  sense.  The  Scotch 
phUosophers,  wlio  Justly  claim  the  merit  of  having 
dispersed  the  splendid  and  Imposing  clouds  which  con- 
cealed the  nothingness  of  school  metaphysics,  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  science  on  a  new  founda- 
Assumine  the  province  of  physics  as  extending 
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that  man  who  does  not  come  within  flui  dnisiaa 
shall,  not  as  a  whole  but  In  part  only,  be  the  nlijee: 
of  a  distinct  induaive  sckncr,— that  the  natemlus 
shaU  belong  to  physics,  and  the  intelleeto^  mu  to 
uMrfo-physics.  The  little  elTect  hitherto  prodded  by 
the  study  as  thus  proposed,  and  the  gioviii|  ne^ 
of  it  as  a  system,  appear  to  indicate  a  faadaocstal 
error.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  subje^torpw- 
posed  to  be  separated  are.  to  any  useM  pwpcsei  rf 
study.  Inseparable ;  if  the  Uvlng  sentieat  csliosd 
man.  distinct  as  he  is  from  ioorsanic  »«"«.•" 
from  Irrational  animals,  is  nevertheleispropeny* 
eluded  among  the  subjecU  of  phvsieal  »W!^ 
moreorer.  the  cxbtcnce  of  a  GodbeanoUmlwa 
of  inductive  philosophy,  properly  belonging  »1»  to 

1>hysies,  (a  distribution  now  generally  reeopwiO 
t  follows,  either  that  metaphysics  hayenocUmloJi 
considered  a  science  distinct  from  physics,  or  thai  tie 
ground  on  which  It  rests  must  be  ascertained  by  sae 
dearer  marks  than  the  preceding  definiiioM  twuA. 
Now,  among  the  subiects  of  our  thoughU  t««»{™ 
clear  distinction  i  either  we  think  of  things  tbemidwi 
in  their  real  individual  existence,  inclwUo«  tlia«i 
mtagined  to  have  a  real  esisteiux;  or  that  whvhit 
present  to  the  mind  is  not  a  real  cxistrnce,iM 
cannot  even  be  imagined  to  have  a  real  exi«t«ia|ii 
the  notion  of  a  circle  of  no  dimensions,  thst  u  nntwr 
great,  nor  small,  nor  between  the  «wo;^iwj«'« 
a  man  who  has  no  individual  diaraetcnstics,  tltatii. 
who  is  neither  black,  nor  white,  nor  old.  wjW 
ttc  i  the  notion  of  Rood  whi<^  }»fV»_^,^,'^Z 
things  that  are  good,  although  it  Uoertaiii  tluid* 
tlnct  ftom  indivWual  things  and  deeds.  tha«^; 
no  good  or  goodness.    Physics,  then.  J««P*'*"f-r 
mination  and  inquiry  the  former  sulgeett ;  n»£J 
ales  propose  the  latter,   it  U  true  that  ttodisMtt« 
does  not  separate  the  sciences  in  the  p»<*<**|^ 
of  knowledge ;  tor  the  study  of  phyws  mn^  »  P^ 
sued  by  means  of  thoee  notions  which  oejwf  »  "J 
Uphj-slcs,  and  In  aU  the  sciences  tl-^^^^ 
of  the  procedore  U  meUphysicaL  (Swi"*"^ 
What  then,  after  all,  does  the  n»e*»I*y»^?.FK 
properly  and  exdnsively?   E^  «»«5 '^nldS 
tX  propoeed  in  his  Essay  on  ?«  ""ef^JST 
standing:  to  examine  the  grounds  of  *«s«»sknffjW. 
to  trace  the  inductive   process  in  ^^^,^^^1 
thoMi  notions,  on  which  rest  all  t»».****V!rJ 
Uin  In  science,  and  aU  the  *»»«*»"*»»  .T*  SJ.^ 
in  lifB.   Locke's  Essay  is  defective  ^  ^tsjIrfAJ 
parU  of  lU  doctrine,  and  very  commonly  »  ■»*" 
explanation ;  but  in  purpose  it  U  distmet.  entiie,ew 

l^e?!^phy-«<r-ian,  (-fl-fUh'-an,  90)  *  0» 

versed  in  metaphysics.  _j 

MBT'-ii-PLASM,  158:  9.  ThefrfliM«g«ri»«"'j^ 

by  aUeringcertainletter«,of  retrenchiag  »««««* 
ulrA^-TA-niB,  87  :  «.    A  passing  of  the  leit  of » 

disease  ftom  one  place  oeer  to  another. 
Mei^-J-TAR^-SUS,  9,   That  which  fa^*»k«  w;jj£ 

sole,— the  middle  of  the  eole  between  the  tort  »«» 

Mef-o-tar-wl,  «.    Bekmging  to  the  inetoun*^ 

Mb-tath'-b-sw,  f.  A  iran9position.-8r»^>^' 
as  of  tiie  r  in  iron.  CioroO  or  tU  »  m  wbm.  ^"^ 
medical,  as  of  some  cause  of  disease  when  u  » 
expelled  firom  the  system.  i.u».  «ffl  be  fc«»^ 

0^  The  other  compounds  of  meta-.  T;*^**" '^-leap'y- 
in  their  alphabetical  places  ^?«??«i„^?  &^S«^ 
chosi^  &c..  Metemptosls.  Metic  Meteoy»y'^,4W 
tope.  Metoposcopy,  kc,  to  ^i**"^*^ k«t  «* ^ 
Meteor.  &c.r«d  ftethod.  ate.  if  tl-J^  i. 
the  compounded  Ibrms  they  had  not  take"  "^ 
Greek  the  footing  of  original  words. 

METAGE^— See  under  to  Mete.  ^^ 

METAL«ni«t'-al,l2:  •-^^^^^'^^^ 
body,  insoluble  in  water,  ft»riWe  by  J^'Vcid*  »»^ 
in  tL  state  of  an  oxide  of  y»»»»jA«!Vi:: 
forming  with  them  metallic  "l^/l  f^iju  SS^^ 
lion,  lid,  tin,  quicksUver.  ^^^J^t»  l»pH 
acknowledged ;  but chemtaa edeow  »»   ^ a 

state  now  ickons  tiiirty-eight  »<*Sid Tl V»^ 
th«n  have  never  yet  been  exhibited  la  •    r- 


only  to  a  certain  range  of  real  beings,  namely,  the 

inorganic  parts  of  matter,  and  such  of  the  organised        ^^ —  V        «.«—  «-t  'hiNm 

beings  as  do  not  seem  to  tiiink  or  rea«)n.  they  propose  |     tiiem  have  never  yet  Deen 

llie  MikMBM  satifs,  sad  the  principles  to  whkh  the  number*  rsfcr.  prsctds  ths  DtcUossrT.  ^^^ 

rifwei9:  gaU'-wiu:  chip-man:  pa.piT:  lJ«:  gS6d:  fm,ue.Jew,bbi  a,t,\,&ciii*» 
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ftni:li  ow  older  aathon«  it  is  sometlmesaied  for  what 
if  now  li^iflcd  by  a  distinct  word,  mettle. 

Me'taK-lic,  88 :  a.  Conaiating  of  neUl ;  partaking 
of  the  n&turepf  a  metaL 

O  ThU  and  tSi  following  doable  the  /  on  acooant  of 
U»  original  Latin,  MetaUmm :  in  an  Engliah  com- 
pottod  the  /  remains  single,  as  In  MetrtU-mam,  (a 
woriur  in  netals.) 

Metf-al-k'ne,  105 :  a.  Metallic ;  like  metal. 

Met^'al-Uttf «.  A  worker  in  metals ;  one  skilled  in 
BftaU. 

7^  Met'-al-Iiie,  v.  a.  To  giro  a  substance  its  metal- 
lic qoalitics. 

Met'-^l'loid,  «.  That  which  is  like  a  metal«  a  name 
miiA  aome  persons  choose  to  apply  to  the  metallie 
buet  of  the  earths  and  alkalies. 

Met'^l-lir'^^-erHMM,  87, 120  :  a.  Frodocing  metals. 

Me-tal'-li-rorm,  a.  Like  metal. 

Mef-aHog^-ro^Ay,  (-fh^  163)  87:  «.  A  trea. 
tiw  00  metals ;  the  science  of  describing  metals. 

Melf-al-lur'-g3f|  105  :  s.  The  art  of  working  me- 
tals, eomprehendiiig  every  process  in  which  metals 
an  the  material;  in  a  more  umited  sense,  the  opera- 
timi  of  separating  metals  from  their  ores. 

Met'^-aMar'-gb^  «.  A  worker  in  metals. 

Met'-el-lar"-gicy  a.  Pertaining  to  metaliorgy. 

1h  METEcsme^  v,  a.  To  measure;  to  reduce  to 
beasnre. 

Me'-tage,  t.  Measiur«mont«  seldom  used  but  for  the 
■earazement  of  cosds. 

Me'-tf  r,  t.  One  who  metes  or  measures,  as  a  coal- 
■etsr ;  also  the  unity  of  the  French  measure  of  length 
«qtal  to  39^  English  inches. 

yiff-tre,  (-t^ri  159)  #•  Measure,  as  applied  to  Terse ; 

HISS. 

MHric^-tan,  (-ti^h'-au)  «.  A  poet  [Chancer.] 

Me'-tritt,  t.  AveraiAer.  [Bale,  1550.] 

Met'-fi-cal,  a.  Measured.  haTing  rhythm. 

Met'-ri-cal-ljr,  ad.  According  to  poetic  measure. 

Me-trol'-o-gjf,  87  :  #.  The  doctrine  of  measures. 

Metef-jard,  t.  An  ancient  word  for  a  measuring  rod, 
alw  called  a  Mtl^-wandat  Mtt-wnud, 

METEM  PSYCHOSIS,  in^t2inp'-8^-co"-cT8, 
ICl :  I.  The  (roarmigration  of  the  soul  into  the  bodies 
•C  other  aaiauls,  as  taught  bv  Pythagoras,  and  still 
bettered  in  some  parts  of  the  East— See  Meta-. 

7s  Me'terop'-^-cAose,  v.  a.  To  translate  into 
uoChcrbody.  [Peacham.] 

METEMPTOSlS=iii«tf.»rap-to"-cii,  #.  A  JkU- 
isforhappeniog  a  day  after  the  time,  (see  Meta-,)  an 
«vcat  vhich  would  take  place  with  respect  to  the  new 
Boon  if  the  bissextile  were  not  sonpressed  once  in 
vvery  134  years ;  hence  the  snppresiUon  of  the  day  for 
tU>  purpose,  or  the  reducing  of  a  leap  to  a  common 
year,  the  opposite  to  this  is  the  fin/mpt&'tit,  or  the 
*Uitkm  fd  a  day  every  330  years,  and  another  erery 

METEOR«me'-tl-or,  38,  147 :  t.  Any  natural 
ptMBonenoo  in  the  air  or  clouds  i  more  particularly  a 
wry  or  luminous  body  occasionally  seen  rapidly  moving 
tbiongb  tbe  atmosphere,  and  throwing  tm  with  loud 
expkMioos  fragments  that  reach  the  earth  called  flre> 
Utarn;  also  the  fire-balls  called  lallinK  stars,  supposed 
*o  be  gelatixKKu  matter  inflated  by  paosphuretted  hy- 
^i^n  gas;  and  the  lights  called  ifptm  fatid  ascribed 
(o  the  same  cause;  flffuratlTely.  anv  thing  that  tran- 
■isoUy  daules  or  struces  with  wonder. 

To  Me^-te-or>ize,  v,  «,  To  ascend  in  eraporation. 

[Etelyn.] 
Me'-te-or-ic  88 1  a.  Pertaining  to  meteors  ;  bright, 

traBticnt,daxxling. 
Me-te'-o-rwa,  81,  120:  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a 

oiHeor.  [Millon.1 
M«"-te-oi'-o-lite,  s,  A  meteoric  stone. 
Me'-te-or-ol"-o-gy,  87 :  #.  The  doctrine  of  me- 


teors;  generallyi  the  science  of  the  atmoaphere  and  its 
phenomena. 

MW-te-or-ol"-o-j^t,  t .  One  versed  in  meteorology. 

Me^-te-or'-o-lo^ic,  88  :  )  a.  Pertaining  to  the  at- 

Me'-te-or'-O-lo^-i-cal,  I  mosphere  and  its  phe- 
nomena :  a  metecvological  table  or  register  is  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  air  from  time  to  time,  its 
various  density,  dryness  or  moisture,  the  state  of  the 
winds,  rain  fiulen,  &o. 

Me''-te-or'-o-man'-^,  87 :  t.  Divination  by  me- 
teors, chiefly  by  thunder  and  lightning. 

Me''-te-or'-08-cope',  i.  An  instrument  for  taking 
the  magnitude  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Me'-te-or-08"-co-pjr»  87 :  t .  That  part  of  astro- 
nomy  which  treats  of  the  difference  of  the  remote 
heavenly  bodies,  their  distances,  &c. 

METER,  METRE,  METEYARD,  &c.— See 

under  To  Mete. 

METHEGLIN^me-thSg'-lTa,  f.  Drink  made  of 
honey  boiled  with  water  and  fermented. 

METHINKS.^See  under  Me. 

METHOD,  mM-6d,  18 :  s.  A  sniUble  or  eonve. 
nient  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  some  end ;  way, 
manner;  classification. 

Me*/AodMc,  88 :1  a.  Ranged  or  proceeding  in  duo 

Me-/Aod'-t-cal,    J  or  just  order. 

Me-/Aod'-f-€ol-1y,  ad.  According  to  method. 

To  Me/A'-o-dize,  v.  a.  To  regulate,  to  dispose  in 
order. 

Me/V-o-dist,  «.  An  observer  of  method ;  with  spe- 
cial  application,  a  physician  of  an  ancient  school  re- 
markable for  adherence  to  theory;  with  a  reference  to 
this  special  meaning,  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  to  some  young  men  at  Oxford,  or  strong 
religious  feelings  and  methodical  conduct,  whose  fol- 
lowers now  couBtitute  a  large  sect,  some  of  them  ad- 
hering to  the  Arminian  doctrines  of  Wesley,  some  to 
the  Calvinlstie  bias  of  Whltfiekl;  a  puritan. 

Me/A'-0-di8t"-»-cal,  a.  Agreeing  with  the  practice, 
principles,  or  manners  of  the  Methodists ;  puritauicaL 

Me/V-o-di8t''-r-cal-ly,  ad.  As  a  Methodist. 

Me/A'-od-ism,  158:  «.  The  principles  and  practice 
of  the  Methodists. 

METHOUGHT.— See  under  Me. 

M  ETlC=m^t'-Tck,  t .  One  living  with  others  in  their 
dwelling  or  citjf ;  (see  Meta-:)  applied  to  a  sojourner 
in  a  city  of  ancient  Greece.  [Mitford.] 

METICULOUS,  m4-tick'-A-lu8, 120  :  a.  Fear- 

fhl.  [UnusuaL] 

MET0NlC«in^-t5n'-Yck,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  or  to  the  year  when  tlie 
lunations  of  the  moon  return  to  th<)  same  day  of  the 
month:  so  called  from  the  discoverer,  Meton,  the 
Athenian. 

METONYMY,  m«t".A-nTm'-^f.  The/raiisferof 
a  name,  (see  Meta-)  as  that  of  the  effect  for  the  cause, 
(cold  death,  t.  e.  death  that  makes  cold.)  the  author 
for  his  works,  the  inventor  for  the  thing  invented,  fie  : 
Metaphor  is  used  for  the  generic  name  both  of  this 
figure,  of  metaphor  strictly,  and  of  synecdoche. 

Met'-0-nym"-i-cal,  a.  Put  by  metonymy. 

Met'-o-Dyin"-i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  metonymy. 

METOPE»mSf-^p<k  101 :  s.  That  whkh  is  made 
with  an  opening,  (see  Meta-,)  applied  to  the  souare 
space  between  triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of  the  Uotio 
order. 

METOPOSCOPY,  m«t'-A.p58"-ci-pl)i,*.  StricUy, 
an  examination  or  view  of  that  which  w  between  the 
eyes,  that  is,  of  the  forehead ;  (see Meta-:)  the  study 
of  physiognomy. 

METRE,  METRIST,  METRICAL,  &c— See 
under  To  Mete. 

METROPOLIS=rm^-tr6p'4-Ii8,s.  The  m^Mrr- 
city:  sec  Mater,  which  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  prefix 
in  this  word. 

Me'-tro-por'-i-tan,  81 :  a.  and  s.  Pertaining  to  a 


Tb«  •ign  *=  f«  used  aAer  nodet  of  apelllag  that  bars  do  Irrogulorily  of  Mund. 

CoHtwmnts:  mtth-uD,  t.  e»  mUmon,  165:  vTzh-un,  t«r.  vision,  165:  Aid,  166 :  th^n,  166, 
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metropolii :— «.    A  bishop  of  tlie  motAtr  church  of 

other  churche*, — an  archbishop. 
Me-trop'-o-lite,  #.  A  metropolitan. 
Me'-tro-po-lit''-i-cal,  81 :  a.  HavUig  the  rank  of  a 

metropolis;  also,  archiepiscopal. 

METTLE,  mdt'-tl,  «.  (Said  to  be  a  deflection  firom 
Mftal.)  Temperament  easily  warmed  or  escited, 
spirit,  ardour:  it  sometimes  signifies  substance,  where 
metal,  figuratively  applied,  would  be  the  better  word. 

Met'-tlffd,  1 14 :  a.  Ardent.  Adl  of  fire. 

"Metf-ile-wome,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Ardent,  briak>  fay. 

Met'-tl^-some-Iy,  ad.  With  high  spirit. 

Met^-tle-some-neu,  t.  High  spiritedness. 

METWAND,  m^t'-wdnd,  «.    A  meteyard,  which 

see.  [Burke.] 
To  MEW^mue,  110:  v.n.  Originally,  to  change. 

to  put  on  a  new  appearance ;  thence,  to  change  or 

moult,  at  a  hawli  her  feathers;  thence,  to  confine  in  a 

cage  till  she  moults,  or  while  moulting :  see  lower  in 

the  class:  see  also  the  following  classes. 
Mew-iog,  f.  The  act  of  moulting. 
Mbw>  f .  A  cage  for  hawks  while  mewing  :  thence^ 

an  enclosure;  a  place  where  any  thing  is  confined. 
Mewf ,  1 53 :  #.  pf.  Places  for  enclosing  horses ;  tta> 

bles:  originally,  they  were  places  for  hawks. 
7b  Mew,  V.  a.  To  shut  up,  to  confine,  to  encloae^  to 

imprison. — See  the  head  word. 
MEW=raue,  t.  A  sea*fowl,  so  named. 
To  MEWsmuc,  v,  n.  To  make  a  noise  like  the  cry 

of  a  cat.  to  mewL 
Mew'-ing,  «.  A  crying  as  of  a  cat 
To  Mewl,  (mule)  v.  ti.  To  cry  fVom  uneasiness,  as 

an  infant :  To  Squall  is  to  cry  from  pain  or  passion. 
Mewl'-^r,  36  :  «.  One  that  mowls;  an  inbint. 
MEYNT.— See  Meint  under  To  Melne. 

MEZEREON  =  miEerc'-i-oD,    43:     #.     The 

spurgeH>liTe  or  laurel. 
MEZZO,  mitf'zh,  [Ital]  170:  a.  Middle,  mean. 

Me«'-zo-re-liV-VO,  (-le'-vA)  *.  Demi- relief.  Com- 
pare Bass-relieC 

Mer'-zo-tin"-tO, «.  Literally,  a  half- painted  repre- 
sentation, applied  to  engravings  which  resemble 
drawings  in  Indian  ink. 

MIASNI,  ni?-&zm,  158:  «.  An  infecting  particle 
or  substance  floating  in  the  air. 

Mi-af'-ma,  #.  The  Greek  form  of  the  previous  word ; 
in  the  plural  Mi*a4'-ma-ta. 

Mi''a«-inat''-ic,  88  :  a.  Infectious  by  miasmata. 

MICAs:mt'-C^,  «.  A  mineral  of  a  foliated  structure, 

talc,  glimmer,  glist^ 
Mi-ca'-crotfs,  (-shus,  147)  a.  Of  the  nature  of  mica. 
MICE.— See  Mouse. 
MICHAELMAS,  mYc'-kSI-mos,   120,   12:  i. 

The  feast  of  the  archangel  Michael.  Sept.  29. 
To  MICnE=mttch,  189  :  v.  n.  To  pilfer,  to  com- 

mit  secret  theft ;  thrnce,  to  lurk,  to  lie  hid:  Miching 

Malicho,  or  Malecho,  is  mischief  concealing  itself. — 

SoeMalicho.  LObs.] 
Mich'-er,  #.  A  pilferer;  a  sculker.  [Shuks.] 
Mich'-er-y,  «,  Tlieft,  cheating.  [Obs.] 
MICKLE,  mic'-kl,  101  :  a.  Much.  [Mil.  Shaks.] 

MICROCOSM,  m?-cri-c5zm,  158:  #.  A  iiti/e 

world,  particularly  man  considered  as  an  epitome  of 

the  macrocosm. 
Mi'-cro-COj/'-mi-CoI,   a.    Pertaining   to   the    littic 

world:  pertaining  to  man.    Microeutmic  is  the  same. 
Ml'-CRO-coi;8"-Tic,  ».  An  instrument  by  which  to 

hear  small  sounds,  also  called  a  Mi'-cro-phttne. 

Mi-CROo'-K.4-PHr,  (-f^>i.  163)  87  :  «.  The  descrip. 
tion  of  such  tmall  objects  as  can  be  seen  only  by  a 
microscope. 

Mi-crom'-e-tjbr,  87  :  #.  An  instrument  to  measure 
small  spaces. 


Mi'-CRO-SCOPK,  «.  An  optical  instrameni  fin  TiewiBf 

small  objects. 
Mi'-cro-8COp"-ic,  88  :)  a.   Obtained  ec  sssisled  by 
Mi'-cro-8COp''-i-cal,     j  a  microscope ;  visiWe  by  » 

microscope ;  having  the  powers  oi  a  mierosoa|«. 
Mi'-cro-«cop''-«-caHy,  od.  By  a  micniseope. 
MICTURITION,    mSck'-ti-rW-un,  89:  i. 

The  voiding  of  nrine. 
MIDAi«m?-di>tf.  The  worm  prododnglfaelMBly. 

MIDsrintd,    0.    (Siiper.  Midst  and  W^wa) 

Middle. 
M'ldtty  prep.    Amidst  [Poet] 

Mid'-dle. — See  lower  in  the  class :  and  wotdis^ 

belong  not  to  the  cUae,  as  Mioax,  see  hereafter. 
Mid'-land,  a,    Hemoto   from  tiie  land ;  alio,  ni- 

ronuded  by  land,  meditrrrenean. 
M  id'-le{^,  «.    Middle  of  tiie  leg. 
Mid'- leu t,  f.    The  middle  of  Lent. 
Mid'-D^At,  (-nite,  1 15)  #.  and  a.   TTm  drpft  w 

noon  of  night  :--adj.  Being  in  Uie  middle  of  the  oigkt. 
K»-  Old  authors  accent  the  last  syllable. 
Mid'-riff,  «.    That  which  is  in  the  middle  of  (k 

belly  or  trunk,— a  skin  or  membrane  which  teptnbs 

the  neart  and  lungs  fhnn  the  lower  belly. 
Mid'-ship,  a.    Being  or  belonging  to  the  middk  of 

the  ship :  hence  the  adv.  Midships. 
Mid'-8hip-mall>  t.    A  kind  of  naral  cadet 
Mid'-sum-mer,  t.    The  summer  solstice,  Joas  21 ; 

and  the  time  about  it. 
Mid'- ward,  140:  a.    Being  in  the  midi^ 
Mid -war,  f .  a.  and  ad.    The  part  of  the  w»y  1\«b« 

equally  between  the  beginning  and  the  end^-y/- 

Being  in  the  midway :— a</r.  lu  the  midway. 
Mid'-wifk,  #.    A  wife,  I.  e.  a  woman  who  ii  the 

means  or  help  of  another,— she  who  aasiits  wnswo  w 

childbirth :  some  etyniok^isU  make  it  a  o»pooa4 

of  meed  and  wife. 
7b  Mid'-wife,  v,  a.  and  «.  To  assist  in  difldhiitli: 

<— fitfv.  To  act  as  a  midwifie. 
Mid'-wif-er-v,  (.wif-8r-^=wTr.reH.  134)  i.  As- 

sistance  in  childbirth ;  profession  of  a  midlife. 
Qy-  Other  compounds  which  are  scarcely  single  wordi, 

or  on  which  at  least  the  accent  is  variable,  in  ih*- 

age;    Mid-course;   Mid-day;   Mid-kea9e»;  JW»«>' 

Mid-wood;  Mid-stream;  Mtd-teinter, tc 
Mid'-di^,  101:  a.  and  «.    {Super.  WAikaof^) 

Equally  disUnt  from  two  extremes;  interiBediale^-'- 

The  part  equally  distont  fh)m  the  extremities  or  u«b 

the  verge. 
Mid'-dling,  a.    Of  middle  rank  or  degree;  of  oo- 

derate  extent  or  capacity. 
Mid'-dling-ly,  ad.    Passably,  indifferently. 
0^  Among  the  compounds  are  MttTdle-agfd;  **  *J 

earth,  fthe  earth  considered  aa  between  hstveo  ua 

hell :)  MidTdle-mtted,  Sec. 
MIDGE>rmTdg(,#.    A  gnat.  [Obs.] 
MIEN,  mem,  103:  f.    Air,  look,  maoner. 
MlFF=mtflr,  #.    Displeasure,  iU-humour.  [CoI^J 
Miffrrf,  (mtft,  114.  143)  o.   Slightiy  offended. 
MIGHT.— See  May.  (tiie  verb.) 
MIGHT,  mite,  115:  t.    Power,  strength.  •»»«: 

mth  might  and  maim,  utmost  Ibrce.  [A  pl«)na»J 
Mi^At'-y,  a.  and  ad.    Strong,  powerftJ;  Tsliant: 

powcrfiil  by  command.— by  influence.— by  na»o«« 

strong   in   any   respeet;    vast;    momeotoos ;-«^ 

[Ck>lloq.]  In  a  great  degree,  as  mightg  fine. 
Mi>At'-i-ly,  105:  ad.    In  a  mighty  manner;  in  « 

great  degree,  a  sense  occurring  but  in  familiar  «  u» 

ironical  language. 
Mi>At'-i-nes8,    f.    The   quality  of  being  m^^' 

height  of  dignity;  a  title  of  dignity. 
MIGNIARD,   miu'-yard,  157,  146:  a.  Soft. 

dainty,  pretty.  [B.  Jon.]  Hence,  To  Min'  «ar  du*. 


The  •chemn  entire,  uid  the  principles  to  which  tho  numbert  reter,  pr«c*il«  ihe  DkUooary. 

rowels:  gtttt'-wA>i:  chap'-man  :  pa-pi':  IKm)  :  go6d  :  1*55,  i.  e,jrw,  55  :  a,  t,  I,  Ac  multf,  VI 
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MiGi«'-0!f.«TnB^,  (iiun'-y5n-«t^,  [Kr.]  170)  «. 
An  anoaal  fluwer  much  lik«d  for  its  sweet  scent. 

Ts  MlGRATE»ni?-grite,  v.  n.  To  pass  to  a 
pUce  of  residence  in  another  country  or  district. 

MV-grc-tor-y,  129,  106:  a.  Habitoally  migrating; 
disposed  to  migrate. 

Utrgnf-tion,  89  :  <.  Act  of  migrating ;  change  of 
pUee,  mnovaL, 

MlLCH=3mTItch,  a.  (Compare  Milk.  &c.)  Giving 
nilk;  in  an  obsolete  figurative  sense,  soft,  tender. 

MILD,  miUdy  115:  a.  Soft,  smooth,  gentle ;  hence, 
softer  kiod  in  disposition,  tender,  clement,  indulgent; 
Mt  acrid,  not  corrosive ;  demulgent.  assuastve.  moUi- 
fjriag;  mellow,  swe^t.  having  no  addity ;  hence,  soft 
or  fentie  in  expression,  not  severe,  not  violent. 

MildMy,  ad.    Gently  ;  with  mildness. 

Mild'-oess,  f.    Qnalityof  being  mUd;  gentleness. 

MlLDEW=mil'Ki&c  110:  t.  (Compare  Mel.) 
Boaey-dew,  a  clammy  sweet  Juice  found  on  tlie  leaves 
of  phots,  which  eorrodes  and  otherwise  iojun*s  them ; 
hence  applied  to  spots  caused  by  moisture  on  cloth 
sad  paper. 

r*  MiK-dew,  v.  a.    To  taint  with  mildew. 

MILEssmile,  «.  The  usual  measure  of  roads  in 
England.  1760  yards :  the  Roman  mile  {mifle-pat'suum, 
(mn  whidi  our  word  is  derived)  was  a  thoiuiuul  paces, 
or  1600  yards. 

Mile'-age,  $,   Fees  paid  far  travel  by  the  mile. 

Mite'-stone,  #.    A  post  marking  the  miles :  it  is  not 

«i«ays  of  stone. 
MiL'-Lf-ifR-ri  105,  146 :  a.  Denoting  a  mile. 

MILFX)ILsintl'-foi],  30 :  t.  (Compare  MiUenary. 
kc)  The  thousand  leaved  plant, — the  yarrow. 

MILIARY,  mir-yar-^  90 :  a.  SmaU.  reaembUng 
millet  seed:  a  anVMirjr  fitver  is  a  fever  that  produces 
naall  eruptions  like  millet  seeds. 

MIUCE. — See  ia  the  next  class. 

MILITANT,  inTl'4-tant,  a.  Fighting,  engaged 
in  warC&re  as  a  aoMier ;  the  church  mitUant  is  the 
duffch  on  earth  engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
world,  distinct  f^otn  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven. 

MiF-t-tan-cy,  t.     'Warfare.  [Monntague.  1648.] 

MiK-Har-jfi  a.  and  *.  Professing  arms ;  soldierly ; 
wfike ;  constituted  by  soldiers :  (Baoon  uses  MUitar:) 
7*^  The  soldiery. 

Mil'-i-tor-i-Ijr,  ad.    In  a  soldierly  manner. 

To  Mii.'-/-TATR,  V.  n.  To  war  in  a  figurative  sense, 
tiUoved  by  againit,  less  frequently  by  istf  A,— to  oppoee, 
Cooperate  unfavourably. 

Mf-ur'-u,  (mi-lwh'-'i,  90)  *.  The  sUnding  force 

of  a  nation. 
Mi^ice',  (-lite*)  «.    Militia.  [Tcmple.J 
MlLK^mllk,  f.     The  natural  liquor  wi.h   which 

Xamifetotts  animals  feed  their  young ;  an  artificial 

nnUioo. 

To  Milk,  V.  a.    To  draw  milk  from  by  the  hand ;  to 

■^:  the  latter  sense  occurs  in  Sbaluipeare,  but  is 
Utttnal. 

IJilk'-fu,  114:  a.    Consisting  of  milk.  [Temple] 

Milk'f  r,  36 :  $.  One  that  milks ;  in  some  places, 
»eow  that  gives  milk. 

^^k'*5*  <*'  Made  of  milk  ;  yielding  mUk ;  having 
the  qualities  of  milk,  soft,  gentle ;  tender,  timorous ; 
rmmbling  milk 

■^jky-wa/',  (in  Greek  called,  correspondonUy.  the 
P«^.  in  Latin  the  Kia  Laetea,)  is  a  bioad  white  way 
w  the  heavens,  supposed  to  be  the  blended  light  of  iu- 
ajmerable  fixed  surs. 

Muk->.ne«i,f.    state  of  being   milky;  state   ap 
Pw^hing  to  that  of  milk ;  softness. 

*>  The  compounds  are  MiOtfner,  (fever  which  accom- 
J^  the  first  flowing  of  mUk  after  chihlbirth;) 
*iw4sibe,  (sn  eastern  shrub  oontaiuing  a  milky 
'•'•OAKft'-lieererf,  (cowardly ;)  MUUmaid.  (a  dairy- 
■ud  that  mQks  the  cows ;  sometimes  used  for  a  milk- 


woman  ;)  i^lk*-mam,  (a  man  who  uSOm  miUc ;)  Milkf* 
pail,  3Iilk*'pam,  (vessels  for  holding  milk ;)  MitkpoV  ■ 
tage,  (mads  with  milk,  water,  and  oatmeal ;)  itft/lt'- 
icore,  (the  reckoning  of  milk  supplied ;)  MiU^-sop,  (a 
piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk ;  more  commonly,  a  soft, 
effeminate,  feeble-minded  man ;)  MUk'-tAittle,  (a  herb  ;) 
MUk'-tooth,  (one  of  those  small  fore  teeth  which  a  foal 
cuts  at  about  three  months,  and  casts  before  he  is 
three  years  old :)  Milk-trt^Ml,  (a  herb ;)  Milk''Vetcht 
MiUe-weed,  Milk'-wort^  (plants;)  Milk'-wkite.  (white 
as  milk ;)  MUk^-wnman,  (a  woman  who  sells  milk.)  &c. 

MILLfSsmiU;  f.  An  engine  or  machine  for  grinding 
or  reducing  any  substance  to  fine  particles;  or  for 
pressure  of  any  material  requiring  such  operation  in 
the  arts  or  manufactures ;  speually  a  machine  for 
grinding  com ;  the  building  that  contains  the  mill  :•— 
&»ee  also  under  Millesimal  subjected  to  Millenary. 

To  Mill,  r.  a.  To  grind  ;  to  stamp  by  a  mill ;  to 
prepare  by  fulling  with  a  mill }  in  cant  language,  to 
beat  with  the  fists. 

Mil'-ler,  $.  He  who  grinds ;  he  who  keeps  or  attends 
a  mill;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  fly.  Mteter'i-thtmb'* 
is  a  small  fish,  also  called  a  bull  head. 

Millnly  114:  ff.  Having  undergone  the  operation 
of  a  mill:  A  wtilied  or  MiU-iirp«nee,  was  so  called  as 
being  one  of  the  first  milled  pieces  of  money  used  in 
England,  and  coined  in  1561. 

C7*  Other  compounds  are  MUP-cog^  (the  cog  of  a  mill- 
wheel  ;)  Miif-dam,  (the  mould  by  which  the  water  is 
kept  up  for  turning  a  water-mill ;)  MiW-hor$e,  (a  horse 
that  turns  a  mill; J  MiU'-momntain*,  (a  herb;)  Afi/T- 
pondt  (a pond  for  driving  a  mill-wheel})  MiW-raett 
(the  water  that  drives  a  mill ;)  MiU^-ttone,  (the  stone 
in  a  mill  that  crushes  the  substance  to  be  ground  0 
MUf 'tooth,  (one  of  the  mill-teeth  or  grinders;)  Milf- 
wheel,  (a  wheel  that  turns  other  woriu  of  a  mill,)  &c. 

MILLENARY,  mil'-I^n-ar-^  129,  105:  a. 
and  t.  Consisting  of  a  thousand: — f.  The  space  of  a 
thousand  vcars. 

Mti'-ien-a''-r»-an,  90,  41:  t.  One  who  expects 
the  Millenium. 

Mil-lbn'-NI-UM,  90:  #.  A  thoutand  years;  spe- 
cially, the  thousand  years  during  which  it  is  believed 
by  many  that  Christ  shall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon 
earth  after  the  resurrection  before  the  final  completion 
of  beatitude. 

Mil-len'-ni-al,  a,    F^rtaining  to  the  Millennium. 

MiK-len-Dtst,  «.    a  millenarian. 

Mil'-ls-pedb,  #.  An  insect  with  a  ihouaand,  that 
is.  with  many  feet,  applied  as  a  name  to  the  woodlouse. 

Mil'-lb-pobb,  f.  A  genus  of  lithophytes  that  have 
their  surface  perforated  with  a  thousand,  that  is,  with 
numerous  little  holes  or  pores. 

Mil'-le-po-rite",  t.  Fossil  milleporea. 

MiL-i.Bs'-7-ifwfi.,  a.  Thousandth;  broken  into 
thousandths. 

Mill,  #.  An  American  money  of  account,  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  dollar :— See  also  in  its  place. 

Mil"-li-gram'>  «.    |  The  thousandth  part  of  a  gram, 

Mil"-li-li'-t^r,  f.     >  of  a  liter,  of  a  meter,  in  the 

Mil"-li-me'-ter,  «.  j  new  system  of  French  weights 
and  measures. 

Mill'-ree,  t.  (Also  spelled  Millrea.)  A  thousand 
rees.  or  about  Zs.  6d.  sterling )  it  is  a  Portuguese  money. 

MILLER,  MILLER'S-THUMB.— See  under 
MUL 

MlLLETa-mtl'-lSt,  t.  A  plant  fUmbhing  a  grain 
used  for  food,  and  in  medicine ;  the  grain  of  the  plant. 
As  the  name  of  a  fish,  the  Mullet  is  probably  meant. 

MILLIARY.— See  under  Mile. 

MILLINER,  mtr-l^-ner,  105:  s.  One  who 
makes  or  sells  head-dresses  for  women. 

Mil'-li-ner-y,  t.  Head  dresses  for  l<*males  and  the 
materials  for  making  them. 

MILLION,  mii'-yon,  146:  t.  Ten  hundred 
thousand,— a  thousand  times  a  thousauil,  or  a  hun- 
dred myriads;  any  very  great  indefinite  number. 

Mili'-ion-ar-y,  a.  Consisting  of  millions. 


Tbs  •IfB  =  is  uaed  after  tiMMtea  of  apelllnf  that  have  no  IrrsguUrily  of  Maud. 

^^ooMmantt:  mub-uo^  t.  e,mu$ion,  165 :  vizh-uo,  i«  f.  vision,  165 :  tkw,  166:  Ih^o.  166. 
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Mil7-Mn«d,  (-yund,  114)  a.  MoltipUaa  by  mU. 

lioni. 
Mill'-(on/A,  a,  Th*  ordinal  of  a  maiioo,  ihe  ten 

hundred  ihoosandlh. 
MILL-MOUNTAINS,  MILL-POND,  MILL- 
RACE,  M1LL-S1XP£NCC;  &c— See  among 

the  compounds  of  MilL 
MILLREE.— See  under  MUlenary. 
MILT,  milt,  ff.  The  spleen,  a  viscus  sitnated  in  the 

left  hypochondrium  under  the  diaphragm  i  tlie  soft 

roe  of  Asbee,  bcAng  the  spermatic  part  of  the  male. 
7b  Milt,  v.  a.  To  impregnate  the  roe  or  spawn  of 

the  female  Ash. 
Milt'-er,  t.  A  male  fish. 
Milt'-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  s.  A  plant. 
MIME=:inime,  t.    One  who  mimics;    one    who 

amuses  by  gesticulations ;  a  buffoon. 
To  Mime,  v.  n.  To  play  the  mime  :  hence   Mi'mer, 

which  does  not  seem  however  to  have  been  used. 
Mi-me'-sis,  [Gr.]  t.  Mimickry.  [Rhet] 
Mi-met'-ic,  88:1  a.  Prone  to   imitate   or  mimic; 
Mi-met'-t'cal,    j  imitatire. 
Mim'-ic,  a.  and  t.  Imitative : — t.  An  imitator  of 

manners;  a  gesticulator,  a  buffoon. 
Mim'-«-col,  m,    ImitatiTe ;  befllting  a  mimic ;  acting 

the  mimic 
Mim'  t-cffMy,  atL  In  a  mfanical  manner. 
Mim'-ic-rjr,  t.   Burlesque  imitation. 
Mim-og'-ra-pA^r,  87, 1G3 :  «.  A  writer  of  fkroes. 
MlNA=>mi'-D<i,   «•    A  weight  or  denomination  of 

money:  that  of  the  Old  TesUment  was  valued  at  sixty 

shekels  j  the  Greek  mina  was  equivalent  to  a  weight 

of  gold  now  equal  to  £i  17t. 

MINACIOUS,  ml-na'-sh'us,  90:  a.  FnU  of 
threats. 

Mi-Dac'-t4;y,  (-nW4-tl^^  92,  105)  t.  Dlspodtk>n 
to  use  threats. 

Min'-a-tor-y,  129  :  a.  Threatening. 

MlNARET^mtn'-d^K^t,  t.  A  small  spire  or  spire- 
like  ornament  in  Saracen  architecture. 

To  MINCE^smlDce,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  out  into  very 
small  parts,  to  clip  or  half  pronounce: — neit.  To  walk 
by  half  stops;  to  speak  imperfectly  or  affectedly. 

Min'-cing-Iy,  <u/.  In  small  parte;  with  a  mincing 
manner,  affectedly. 

Mince'-meat,  Minc«d'-meat^  «.  Meat  chopped 
small 

Miuce-pie',  t.  A  pie  made  of  minee-meat. 

MIND,  minul,  115:  t.  The  power  or  capacity  to 
receive  sensations,  to  understand,  and  to  be  affected 
with  emotion  or  passion,— the  soul ;  the  power  to  un- 
derstand exclusively,— the  intellect  disUnct  ttom  the 
sensory  and  fh>m  the  heart  or  soul;  (this  last  word, 
to«i,  in  ite  limited  meaning  is  equivalent  to  heart:) 
liking,  choice,  affection  ;  moughte,  sentimente ;  opi- 
nion ;  memory,  generally  preceded  by  in,  to,  otit  of, 
&c. :  Dryden  uses  it  to  signify  the  quidity  or  dis- 
position of  things  inanimate. 

To  Mind,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  mark,  to  attend  to  ;  to 
put  in  mind,  to  remind ;  in  our  older  authors,  to  intend* 
to  mean : — neu.  To  incline,  to  be  disposed. 

Mind'-ed,  o.  Dbposed,  inclined,  affected ;  in  com- 
pounds, having  a  mind;  as  Mgk-mnded. 

Mtnd'-«d-ne8S,  t.  The  stete  of  being  minded,  In  some 
way  defined  by  the  context. 

Mind'-ful,  1 1  /  :  a.  Attentive,  heedful. 

Mrnd'-f»l-]y,  ad.  Attentively,  heedftilly. 

Mind'-ful-ness,  «.  Stete  of  being  mindfUU 

Mind'-Iets,  a.  Destitute  of  mind,  inattentive,  un- 
thinking. 

Mind'-stric-ken,  114:  a«  Moved,  affected  in  the 
mind. 

MIN  E»mTne,  pron.  (See  I.)  Of  or  belonging  to  me. 

07*  When  this  word  is  used  anjecttvoly  before  a  word 


beginning  with  a  vowel  or  A  mute;  uinnyui{,''OB 
min§  honour,"  the  complete  abseoce  of  soceBtul 
force,  (Prin.  176. 105,)  and  a  style  qoite  eoQoqniil, 
will  permit  the  shortening  ctf  the  sound  iato  bin. 

MIN  Ermine,  #.  A  pit  or  excavation  ia  Ute  cMlk ; 
an  excavation  for  obtaining  metals ;  (Uist  for  obuio- 
ing  stone  only  is  a  qmtury ,-)  an  exeaTstioo  tor  todgisg 
gunpowder  in  order  to  blow  up  something  abo? e  it 

To  Mine,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  dig  mines  or  bortowi : 
to  practise  secret  means  of  injury  v—oet  To  n|i ;  to 
ruin  by  mines ;  heuce.  to  ruin  or  destroy  hjAMui 
secret  means,  in  which  figurative  sense  To  UndoniM 
is  more  flrequently  used. 

Mi'-n<r,  t.  A  mine-digger  ;  one  who  dip  fin  mrtib: 
one  who  makes  military  nunes. 

Mi'-uy,  a.  Abounding  in  mines;  sabtenoco*. 
[Thomson.] 

Min'-sr-^l,  f.  and  a.  A  body  destitnte  of  m^- 
Isation,  and  which  naturally  existe  within  tbe  eirth  or 
at  ite  snrfooe,— a  fossil :  minerals  were  fonakl) 
divided  into  salts,  earths,  inflammaUes,  sod  am',  bat 
mure  accurate  disteibntions  are  now  geofrslly  tir 
lowed  >—adj.  Pertaining  to  minerals;  oomifltist  of 
fossil  substenoes;  impregnated  with  mbeiak. 

Min'-er-al-i8t,  t.  One  practically  skilled  in  ninenk 

To  Min'-er-al-ize,  «.  a.  To  convert  hy  nstmal  p«- 
cess  into  a  mineral,  to  immegnate  with  a  mincal ;  to 
combine  with  a  metal  in  forming  an  ore  or  niisni. 

Min"-er-al-i'-z«r,  t.  A  substenee  that  niamliM 
another,  as  sulphur. 

Min'-er-al'-t-za''-/ion,  89 :  t.  The  set  or  naianl 
process  of  mineralising. 

Min'-er-al^-o-gy,  87 :  t .  The  study  or  idsnc*  d 
all  inorganic  substances  in  the  earth  or  on  its  mttce. 

Min'-er-al"-0-gitt,  «.  One  skilled  in  mineralogj. 

Min'-er-al-€^Hi-€al,  88  :  a.   Pertaining  to  mia^ 

MInSyER.— See  Meniver. 

To  M INGLE,  rolng'-gl,  158,  101 :  ».  a.  and n. 
To  mix.  to  Join,  to  compound;  to  cooAue;  tocoo- 
taminate  :—«««.  To  be  mixed. 

Mut'-gl^,  f.  Mixture,  medley.  conAised  msia 

Mifi'-gl«r,  36  :  s.    He  who  mingles. 

Min'-glfd-ly,  114,  105:  ad,  Conftisedly. 

Mbt"-glr-ma«'-gle,  i.  a  hoteh-potch.  [Hooksr] 

MINIARD,&c.-^See  Migniaid. 

To  MINIATE.  ml[n'44u,  v.  a.  (Conpsif  Mi 
nium.)  To  paint  ox  tin«e  with  vermilUoe. 

Mm'-iA'TUBM,  (min'-i-t&re,  103, 147)  i.BsdWier. 
rubric  distinction ;  a  painting  in  vemilUoa.  sBdhoee. 
a  paintiuK  in  whatever  cokmrs  mixed  vidi  gsn  tid 
water,  which  being  a  mode  almost  exelaflveiy  >^ 
propriated  to  small  figures,  the  word  hu  beaee  a^ 
quired  ite  present  usual  signiflcatkm,  namely,  a  rvpi*- 
•entetion  in  a  small  compass,  generallv  on  it^' 
vellum,  or  paper:  it  te  often  uiwd  adjecttvrly. to >«- 
nify  little,  an  application  much  promoted  by  w 
accidental  relationship  in  seeadto  the  JbiknrisK  t«« 
claues  of  words. 

MINIKIN,  mTn'4-kin,  a.  and  t.  Small  disu 
nutive  i—t.  A  little  dariing {  a  dariing,  a  Ikvoniit;  • 
small  sort  of  pin. 

Min'-ion,  (mV-yon,  146,  18)  a.  and  f.  (S« 
also  under  Minium.)  SmaU.  delieate ;  brao^  *""• 
dainty,  fine,  elegant;  pleasing,  gentle:  [Oba]-*/ 
favourite,  a  darling;  a  low  dependent;  smmh^ 
printing  type  next  betow  brevier,  somctimet  alW 
mmim. 

Min'-ion-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  ot  a  minioi ;  fio(^- 
affectedly ;  Minion-Uke  is  the  same.  [Oba.] 

Min'-»oli-«hip,  t.  Stete  of  a  fovourite. 

MINIM.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

MINIMUM,  mtn'4-mum,  105:  t.  The  kut: 
the  least  quantity  assignable  in  a  given  case  ss  or 
posed  to  sH&rtSMMi. 

Min'-i.mUff, «.  A  being  of  (he  least  du.  fSbaU] 

Min'-im,  #,  A  small  being,  a  dwarf;  one  of  in  oidc 


Tb«  tchemet  entire,  and  th«  principle*  to  «bkh  tlie  numbsrt  rsfer,  prsoeds  tbs  Dktioaary. 

Fowthi  gaU'-wi^:  chiip'-man:  pj-pft';  li^s:  g»d:  j'53,  i.  e./w,  55 :  «,  c,  v  &c»  ■•«"»  ^^^ 
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ofiHtn  wbo  cftOed  tiwrnadTM  Ifm/M.  or  flie  leatt  of 
all;  aodentlj*  the  ihorteat  noCe  in  mudc,  (See  Semi- 
bcrw ;)  a  small  printing  type.  (See  Minion  under 
Minikin ;)  Spenaer  otes  it  to  Bifnify  a  Uttle  aong  or 


t^For  Mn/iMKKT*  which  ia  nnoonnecled  with  this 
elan,  see  Mooinent. 

MINION,  MIN  lONLY,  ftc^See  under  Minikin. 

MIMON,  MINIOUS.— See  nnder  Minium. 

n  MlNISH»mIn'-iib,  v.  a.  To  Icaaen,  to  dimi. 
Bith.  CBible.] 

MlNISTCR»intii'4»-tfr,  36 :  «.  One  who  acts  by 
<Migated  authority;  in  ipeeial  Mosea,  one  who  ii  em- 
^oj^  ia  tlie  administration  of  government;  one  who 
ateUristers  tlte  ritea  of  religion;  one  who  is  ac> 
cniited  to  a  fincifn  court  without  the  dignity  of  an 


fs  Min'-b-lrry  v.  a.  and  n.  To  give,  to  supply,  to 
alird :—«««.  To  attend;  to  serre  in  some  oflSce}  to 
ttm  in  a  religious  offloe;  to  give  supplies  of  things 
aecdftil ;  to  administer  as  to  the  sick. 

MiiZ-U-te^-ri-al,  90,  43  :  a.  Attendant,  acting  at 
eomnand,  at  under  authority ;  pertaining  to  ministers 
of  lUta ;  pertaining  to  a  sacerdotal  office. 

MiD'-ifl-te^.r»-<il-iy,  ad.  In  m  ministerial  manner. 

Mio'-ia^trr-y, «.  Ministry,  whleh  is  the  same  word 
coatncted. 

MiD''4»-tral,  a,  Pertafaiing  to  a  minister. 

Min'Ht-tiaDt,  a.  Ministering. 

Min'-tt-tTttS,  f .  She  who  ministers. 

Mio'-is-try,  t .  Agency ;  office,  service ;  the  persons 
who  haaediately  nn^r  the  king  administer  the  go> 
^enawat;  office  of  one  delegated  to  preach;  eccle- 
nsatkalfonction;  bu^ess. 

Miit'Ht-tni''-/ioD»  89  :  #.  Agency ;  office ;  service ; 
wrhristtical  ftmction. 

To  Mit'-TCR,  V.  II.  To  serve,  to  be  of  use.  [Spenser, 
F.Q..in.vii.5L] 

MINIUM,  iDln'-^um,  90 :  t.  The  red  oxide  of 
fetd^ndaeed  by  calcinatkm. 

Min'-^^,  146  :  #.  VermiUon.  [Burton.] 

Mio'-t-oifS,  120:    a.    Of  the  colour  of  red   lead. 

[Brora.] 
MINK,  mlngk,  1 58 :  #.    A  sort  of  water-rat  in 

Aamiea. 
MINNCCK,*.  A  mbprint  in  Shakspeare  IbrMimie. 

MINNOW,  roia'-D^,  8 :  «.  (Compare  Miniken 
ud  Mioimnm.)  A  very  small  fish.— the  pink. 

MlNORsml'-oor,  38 :  a.  and  t.  Leas,  smaller ; 
^inior;  petty,  inoonsiderable  >— s.  One  under  age; 
ns  neoQd  or  particttlar  proposition  of  a  syllogism,  or, 
'eeonling  to  Aristotelian  lo^  that  proposition  of  the 
two  ptemises  which  contains  the  minor  term ;  (see 
Jf^:)  a  title  aaawmed  in  t<4cen  of  humility  by  a 
Prueiaean  friar,  who  waa  also  called  a  Mi'-nor-ite. 

NHK>i'^ty,  84,  105  :  ff.  The  state  of  l>eing  less  ; 
the  imaUnr  number  }  the  state  of  being  under  age. 

7o  Mb'-o-rate,  92  :  v.  a.  To  lessen.  [Olanvil.] 

Miii'^ra"-/ioQ,  89 :  f.  Aei  of  lessening ;  decrease. 


mST' 


WAUIUtmYo'4-tor,  131 :  t.  A  hbled  mon. 

«J«.  kjfcUr  man  and  half  bull 
NINSTER«iniii'-8ter,  36 ;  t.    A  monastery ;  an 

«scl«4iastieal  fraternity;  a  cathedral  ehureh. 
MlNSTREL=injn'-ttr«l,  t.   A  musician  of  the 

^^^ii*  sges  who  was  also  a  poet  and  a  ainger;  henoe, 

anosidan;  a  bard  or  poet;  a  singer, 
■in-strcl-ty,  l.')2  :  «,  The  oeeupation  or  art  of  a 

"fi'itrel :  music,  instrumental  harmony ;  a  company 

<"Baaidans. 

jjjjj'''=»«»t»  •.  A  plant 

nlNT^mlnt,  t •  The  place  where  money  is  coined ; 

"(?'*^c)y.  any  plaee  in  which  aomethlng  is  coined 

flr  mented. 
••Min^ e.  a.  To  coin,  to  stamp  money ;  to  Invent ; 

»«»|e.  [Bacon.] 


Miot'-age,  99 :  s.  That  which  is  coined  or  stamped 

Um  duty  paid  for  coining. 
Milltf-€r,  «.  A  ooiner ;  an  inventor. 
Mintf-mao,  «.  One  skilled  in  eoinage.  [Baeon.] 
Mint'-mas-trTi  t.  One  who  presides  in  ooining ;  one 

who  invents. 
MINUET^mW-Q-^t,  t.  A  slow,  stately  dance;  a 

tune  to  which  a  minuet  is  danoed*  and  which  is  alwaya 

in  triple  time. 
MINUM.— See  Minim. 

MINUTE,  mi-nuti',  105  :  a.  SmaU.  UtUe,  slen- 
der ;  small  in  bulk ;  small  in  eonsequence. 

Mi-nute'-Iy,  ad.  To  a  small  point ;  exactty ;  to  the 
least  part,  nioely.^See  also  Icnrer  under  Minute,  s. 

Mt-Dute'-Dess,  t.  Smallness.  inconsiderableness. 

Min'-utb,  (coiloq,  mTo'-lt,)  81 :  «.  Something 
minute ;  hence,  a  short  note  oi  any  thing  done  or  to 
be  done ;  hence,  also*  the  sixtietii  part  of  an  hour  } 
any  small  space  of  time. 

To  Min'-tite,  v.  a.  To  set  down  in  diort  hints. 

Mia'-«te-Iy,  a.  aod  atL  Happening  every  minute  t 
[Shaks.]— ado.  Every  minute,  with  very  little  Ume 
intervening. 

t^  The  oompounds  are  MiM'utt4>ook,  (bodi  d  short 
hints;)  MMut^-gUuSt  (glass  of  which  the  sand  mea- 
sures a  minute;)  MwrnU-suiu,  (guns  fired  everv 
minute  ;)  Mn'vte-handt  (the  hand  m  a  dock  or  watch 
that  points  out  the  minutes;)  Mm'utejoi^  (a  Jaek  of 
the  clock-house ;)  &c 

Ml-Nu'-r/-Ji,  (-sh^-it,  147, 103)  i.pf.  The  small- 
est  particulsjrs.  [Lat.1 

MINX,  mTngks,  158,  188:  t.  A  young  pert  girL 

Ml  NY. — See  under  Mine.  #. 

MIRABLE,  mire'-d-bl,  a.  Wonderftil.  attracting 
admiration.  [Shaks.] 

Mir'.j-ci.«,  (mir'-d-cl,  92, 129,  101)  #.  A  won- 
der ;  an  effect  of  which  the  antecedent  cannot  be  re> 
ferred  to  any  class  of  secondary  causes,  and  being  per- 
formed in  attestation  of  divine  authority  is  ascribed  to 
immediate  divine  power:  compare  Cause;  a  theatrical 
representation  of  miracles  given  at  holiday  seasons  in 
the  middle  ages. 

To  Mir'-o-clr^  v,  a,  and  n*  To  make  wonderfhl : 
[Shaka.]— aea.  To  work  a  miracks.  [Obs.] 

Mi-rac'-u-loa«»  92>  120:  a.  Done  by  miracle; 
wonderfrd. 

Mt-racZ-u-IoM-Iy,  acf.  By  miracle;  wonderftdly. 

M>-ra</-u-Ioars-ne88,  a.  The  state  of  being  effected 
by  miracle;  wonderftilness. 

MIRADOR,  mtr'-«J-dor<f,  170:  t.  A  balcony 
commanding  a  vJsw,  whence  ladies  in  Spain  see  shows. 
[Dryden.] 

Mi'BAOsr,  (mi-rtih',  [Fr.]  170)  s.  A  spectacle 
or  ottfto  of  an  uncommon  description,  applied  as  the 
name  of  an  optical  deiasion  by  which  otyects  on  the 
earth  or  sea  appear  to  be  raised  into  the  air. 

Mia'-KOK,  (mlr'-ror,  129,  38)  t.  That  in  which 
objects  are  viewedr-a  looking-gUss*  or  any  polished 
substance  that  reflecta  the  imagea  of  things ;  figura- 
tively, a  pattern,  an  exemplar. 

Mir^'-ror-ttone',  t.  A  bright  stone.  [Obs.] 

MlRE=mir«,  45 :  s.  A  pismire. 

MlREl-sinlri,  t.  Mud.  dirt. 

To  Mire,  v«  a.  To  whelm  in  mod ;  to  soil. 

MK-ri-nen,  t.  State  of  being  muddy ;  dirtiness. 

MIRKsmerk,  35 :  a.  Dark ;  obscure.  [Obs<] 

Mirk'-y,  a,  Dsrk,  wanting  light 

Mirk'-some,  (-turn,  107)  a.  Dark,  obscure. 

Mirk'-aome-ness,  t.  Obscurity. 

MIRROR,  ftc — See  above  along  wIUi  Mirador,  && 

MIRTH  smertt,  35:  s.  (Compare  Merry,  ftc) 
Merriment,  gayety;  Jollity,  laughter. 

MirM'-ftfl,  117:  o.    Merry,  gay. 

MirM'-firl-ly,  ad.    In  a  merry  manner. 


The  dga  =  is  ntsd  afttr  modes  of  spetliBg  that  bavo  ao  farafalavltr  of  toond. 

Comeitmiti}  mYsh-un,  t.  e,  misitoit,  165 :  Tizh-uo,i.0.  tuition,  165 :  thin,  166 :  ftii^n,  166. 
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MIS 

9*  See  Uie  eonpoands  of  the  Saxon  Mit-  nnder  Miss 
hereafter. 


(MISS)  MIS- 


Mir/A'-firl-ness,  # .    Mirth ;  merriment  ' 

Mir/A'-less,  a,    JoyleaB,  cheerless. 

MIRY.— See  under  Mire,  (dirt) 

MIS  ACCEPTATI  ON,      M  IS  A  DV  ENTURE, 

and  all  words  formed  with  the  Saxon  prctlx  Mis-.— See 

under  the  verb  To  Miss. 

MISANTHROPE=mV.Xn-ttrApt,  t.  A  hater 
of  mankind:  Shakspeare  uses  the  Greek  word 
Mii^n'-tkrofos, 

Mis-an'-Mro«py,  105:  t.    Hatted  of  mankind. 
Mit-an'-Mro-pist,  «.    A  hater  of  mankind. 
Mi/-aii-Mrop'-ic,  88:  \a.     Hating    or  dbliklng 
Mi8'-an-/Arop"-ic<il,     /  mankind. 
MlS-oo^^-MisT,  87  :  f.    A  hater  of  marriage. 

Mis-oflT-F-Nr,    (mis-5d'-g^-D^^    169,    77)    t. 

Hatred  of  women. 
Mis-oy -y-nist,  t.    A  woman-hater. 

MISCELLANY,  mts'^SI-ia-n^  105 :  a.  and  t. 
Mixed ;  of  rarious  kinds :— *.  A  mass  formed  out 
of  Tarioiis  kinds,  particalarly  a  collection  of  short 
literary  works  or  extracts:  old  authors  use  Mi^cel- 
lane  in  the  same  sense  as  an  adJectlTe,  and  apply  it 
SttbsUntlvely  as  the  name  of  mixed  com,  otherwise 
called  Meslio  or  Maslin. 

Mia'-cel-la-na^-n-rtD,  90:  i,  A  writer  of  miscel- 
lanies. [Shaftesbury.] 

Mis'-cel-la'^-DC-ovs,  90;  a.    Minglod. 

M  is'-cel-la'^-ne-otA-nesa,  #.   State  of  being  mingled. 

Mis'-Ci-bl^,  105,  101  :  a.    Posdble  to  be  mingled. 

MISCHIEF,  mts'-chlf,  103,  119:  #.  (This  word 
is  not  one  of  the  immediate  compounds  of  the  Saxon 
Mis-,  though  allied  to  them  through  the  French  and 
'J'eutonic  languages.)  Harm,  hurt.—whateTer  is  ill 
and  injuriously  done;  ill- consequence,  vexations 
afTair. 

Ta  Mis'-chiVf,  v.  a.    To  hurt,  to  harm,  to  injure. 
1^  The  compounds  are  Mit-chief-ma'ker ;  MWcMef- 
miikmg,  (jtdj.)  Sec. 

Mis'-chi>v-ott«,  120:  a,  (Some  old  authors,  and  the 
Tulgar  sUll,  accent  the  second  sjllable.)  Harmfhl, 
hurtfbl;  noxious;  spile  Ail,  malicious;  wicked. 

Mis'-chiev-otia-ness,  #.  HurtAilness;  pemiciousneis ; 
wiekedness. 

Mis'-chftrv-oiffl-ly,  a<f.    Noxiously ;  maliciously. 

M  ISC  UNA.— See  Mishns.  lower. 

MISCIBLE. — See  above,  under  Miscellany. 

MISE,  meze,  104,  151 :  #.  (Compare  Mission.  &c.) 
A  Norman  law  term  originslly  signilVing  a  commis- 
sion to  levy  money  for  tlie  expenses  of  administering 
Justice;  thence,  cost,  disbursement ;  and  also,  a  point 
or  issue  in  a  court  of  law. 

MISER,  mi'-r^r,  36:  t.  One  overwhelmed  with 
calamity,  [Siienser;]  a  wretch,  a  mean  fellow, 
[Shaks. :]  in  modem  use,  it  is  limited  to  one  who  is  a 
wretch  through  covetousness.— See  lower. 

Mi/-er-o-bIe,  (mlr'-Sr-^-bl,  101)  a.  Unhappy; 
calamitous;  wrolched;  worthless. 

MiZ-er-a  biy,  ad.    Unhappily;  wretchedly. 

MU'-er-o-bltf-neKS,  i.    State  of  being  miserable. 

M  iZ-er-y , «.  Wretchedness ;  calamity ;  eauae  of  wretched- 
ness. 

Mi'-S£R,  ff.    One  who  lives  miserably  through  fear  of 

poverty,  and  hoards  beyond  a  prudeut  economy. 
Ml-«er-Iy,  a.    Avaricious  in  extreme. 
Mi/-er-a-ble,  a.    Stingy.    [South.]    See  also  above. 
Mi/-er-y,  «.    Avarice.    [Obs.]    See  also  above. 
M 1 S 1 1 M  A  S  H  ^inTkh'-mSsh, ».  A  hotch-potch.  [Oba.] 

MISHNAs=mish^n<3,  #.    A  collection  or  digest  of 

Jewibh  traditiousandexplanatk>ns  of  Scripture :— Also 
spelled  Mischna. 

MISKlN»mIs'.kiD,  t.   A  Uttlo  bagpipe.    [Oba.] 


^See  the  compounds  of  the  SsxonMit-QDderMiii 
hereafter. 


To  MISLE,  mlz'-rl,  151,  101:  r.n.  Tondnin 
imperceptible  drops  >— See  this  word  sod  the  aoso 
under  Mist. 

MISLEN  or  MISLIN.-See  Msdin. 
MISLETOR—See  Mistletoe. 

MISOGAMIST,  MISOGYNY,  Jkc-See  ibow 
along  with  Misanthrope,  fce. 

MiSSsmlg,    155:  «.     The  term  of  honoiir  (» n- 
married  females ;  in  polished  society  alwa\i  villi  the 
name  of  the  party,  as  Miss  Howard.  Mia  Jate;to 
address  by  the  term  "  Miss"  as  in  French  -IMc 
mois«lle,*'  is  old  fashioned  or  volgar,  except  famrii 
children,  or  in  eootempt  or  anger;  adult  Udia,n> 
married  as  well  as  married,  being  addmscdbylk 
term  "  Madam."    It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  tU 
last  oenturv  that  Miss  (supposed  to  be  a  contnetMB 
of  Mistress)  was  applied  to  any  bat  children  unin 
ten  years  of  age,  the  term  Mistress  being  then  tbeityk 
of  grown-up  unmarried  ladies,  though  thenothetvti 
living:— (Compnre  Madam  and  Mistren.)  Inatpmil 
sense,  an  unmarried  female  who  lirtM  «Hth  s  muia 
concubinage. 

To  MlSSssmTs,  155  :  v,  n,  and  a.  ToeooBitn 
error,  or  to  fkil  in  some  aim,  act,  ot  pnrpow;  toonit 
accidentally:  To  min  of  for  To  mitt  is  now  widoii 
used :— flcf.  To  fail  of  hitting,  reaching.  obtaliiing.(ir 
finding:  to  find  wanting ;  tomnit:  Tu  wuu  « tka^.in 
the  sense  of  to  be  without  it,  is  obsolete. 

Miw,  «.  Error;  (allure;  [Chaucer.  Aaijiam:]  hart, 
harm,  [Spenser ;]  in  the  usual  sense,  \ou,  want 

Mi8-AC-CEP-TA''-r/0N,  89 1  #.  The  act  uf  taking  ID  a 
wrong  sense. 

Mig'.Ai>-vEN"-rrRB,  (-tArt,  147)  «.  in  fotsae. 

Mi8'-ad-ven*'-/ifred,  1 14 :  o.  Unfbrtonate.  [SW»1 

Mis'.ad-vised",  C-vUid,  151)  a  IQdiieeted. 

To  Mis'-AF-FKCT^,  ».  a.  To  dislike.  [MiUoo:  ptcst] 

Mia  -af-fect''-ed,  a.    m  disposed. 

To  Mis'-ak-firm",  v.  a.   To  afBrm  folsely.  [Man*} 

Mi8-aimkd',  1 14  :  a.    Not  aimed  righUy.  [Sjm«.] 

To  Mis'-al-leoe",  (-Iddgt,  102)  v,a,Toaif 
falsely. 

Mi»'-al-le-ga''./ion,89:  t.   Enooeons  stateamt. 
Mis'-ai.-lujd'',  114,  106:  a.   IQ  assodsted. 
M  is'-al .  1  i'^-ance,  1 2 :  t.    Improper  anodatioa. 
«y»  Fae  Misanthrope  and  its  relations,  which  vt  not 
toj»«d  with  the  Saxon  Mia-,  see  previously  to  MISS. 
7b  Mi8'-AP-pi.\",  r.  a.  To  apply  to  a  wiw^  pupiat 
Mi8'-ap-pIt.ca"-/toD,  89 :  &  v^toog  appUc^ka. 

To  Mis'-ap-prb-ubnd",  v,  a.  Not  to  anknuad 
rightly. 

MU'-ap.pre-hen"-«oD,  (-shun,  147)*.  Wicsgi^ 
prehcufion  of  a  meaningor  fact ;  a  mistake. 

To  Mis'-AB-R^iNQa^ (-ravDge,  111)  r.o.  Tosiruv 
wrongly. 

To  Mis'-^-scbibb",  r.  a.   To  ascribe  fUsely. 
To  Mi8'-a8-81Gn",  (-sine,  115)  r.o.  Tos«igBe^ 
roneously. 

To  Mis'-at-tbnd",  t.  a.  To  disneud.  IMltoo: 
prose.] 

7b  Mis'-br-come'^  (-cum,  107)  r.  a.  Not  tote- 
come,  to  be  unseemly,  not  to  suit 

Mi8'-be-coin*'-ing,  a.  Unseemly. 

Mis'-be-coro'^-iog-ness,  i.   Unbecomit^nea. 

Mis'-be-oot",  1  a.    Unlawfully  or  ittt- 

Mi8'-be-got"-ten,  114:  J  gularly  begotten. 

To  Mi8'-BE-nAVE",  v,n.  To  act  in  or  impwpcriy: 
it  is  often  used  actively  with  a  reciprocal  prouoaa. 

Mi8"-be-haved',  114:  a.  Untaught,  oncrriL 

Mi8'-be-ha"-vioMr,  (-havc'-yur,  146,  120)  i. 
Ill  behaviour ;  ill  conduct. 

7b  Mis'-be-l/bve",  103:  v,  n.  To  bdiere 
wrongly. 


Th«  Kbcmm  entirv,  and  ttM  prlaciplca  to  which  tlic  numbtra  refer,  precede  tbt  Dktkmaiy. 

roweii:  g|^*^-wi>i:  chSp'-man:  pd-pi':  lJ«:  ggsd:  ^05, ».  e.  ;«i»,  55 :  (m,\,&c  «wfe,17I. 


(MISS)  MIS- 

Mis'-be-li(rv^-€r,  #.    Bdkrer  in  a  &]m  leU^iun. 

MW'be-liei",  s.    Wrong  belief;  fklse  religion. 

To  Mi»'-Bi-8BBM^  V.  a.  To  suit  ill.  not  to  becoms. 

7S»  Mis'-BE-STo^',  f,  108 :  ».  a.  To  bntov  uniM. 

Mis'-BORK,  a.    Unbekily  boin.    [Spenwr] 

n  Mit  cjl',  (-dwl,  112)  195 :    v.  a.   To  nuna 

Mii-oiXrdl%  114:  pari.  a.   Mimnmed. 
r-  Mw-cal'-cu-latb,  r.  a.   To  leckon  wrong. 
MiaFCdV-cu-W-iion,  89  :  i.     Wrong  computation, 
li  Mu-CAs'-KF,  129,  103 :  r.  «.    To  fldl.  not  to 

ha««  the  intended  event ;  with  fpaeial  application,  to 

have  an  abortion. 

MiKar^-rMige,  (-ridgi,  120)  #.    Ill  conduct;  un- 

foftonate  issoe,  fiiilure ;  abortlbn. 
r»  Mif-CAST^,  11:   V,  a.   To  reckon  erroneoudy. 
Mr  For  JltfceOoay  and  iu  relations,  Miscellawkous, 

Ice.,  which  are  not  fbrmed  with  the  Saxon  Mis-. 

•et nvTionsly  to  MISS. 
T»  Mit-CBit'-TJiB,  ('Ut,  159)  V.  a.  To  collect  to  a 

vnog  point,  to  place  amiss.    [Donne.] 
Mn-CHAMCS^  #.    lU-hick.  mishap. 
7oMif>cHAiiCAc-TBR-uB,  (-dBn'-ixk-tST'iu,  161) 

V.  a.  To  chameterixe  flOsely. 

7k  Mif-CHABOB'y  V,  a.    To  charge  amisi,  as  in  an 

•eeooat 
Uw-duirge^,  t.   A  wrong  item  in  a  bUL 
Mu'-CHiEr,  103,  1 19 :  (ThU  word,  thou^  it  be- 

1m  indirectly,  is  not  immediately  allied  to  the  chus 


of  voids  in  progress :  see  it  therefore  with  iu  rela- 
V"!«  **»»CHi»vous,  &&.  previously  to  M ISS.) 
i»  Mu-cuoosk',   (-chooi,  151,  189)  r.  a.   To 

•koosB  wrong. 
iV'For  MisciBLx.  which  is  not  fimned  with  the  Saxon 

llift..sespivrTioasly  to  MISS. 
J  Mis-citb',  V,  a.    To  cite  erroneously. 
Mit'-ci-U"-/ion,  6,  89 :  #.    A  wrong  citation. 
^  Mtt'-coM-POTB*',  V,  a.  To  compute  erroneously. 
■MOlll-pu-ta''--/ion,  89 :  t.    Erroneous  reckoning. 

#  ■"'•^ow-cmvb",  103  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  have  a 

hJw  notion  c<  to  miq  udge  .*-hm«.  To  have  a  mistaken 

Jjj«]-€Oil-ceit*,  82:   1  «.  Erroneous  conception.  fUse 
M*-con  cep'Vwn,     )  opinion. 
**«OJi'-DUCT,  f .  Wrong  conduct ;  ni-behariour. 
'iMit'-con-ducf,  83:  r.a.  To  manage  amiss;  to 


^'•corx-^uci^-VRE,  (-jecf.urt,  147)  #.  A  wrong 


••  Mit -con-jec/^-wre,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  gness  wrong. 
'0  nit^on'-tTRUE,  (-«troo,  109)  v.  a.  To  interpret 
*""*~*"'       »   ••      '-^     ....    words  or  things. 

misconstrues. 

, -.    Wrong  interpretation; 

Jf****  Tiew ;  erroneous  opinion  derived  from  some- 

*»J«ni-Tro^.u-wiKCB,  #.   Cessation. 

I?  **'*'-coiipBbct<',  v.  o.   To  mistake  in  attempting 
••onset. 

•?  JJwHJOUN'-tBL,  r.  a.  To  advise  wrong. 

•  «MMX)0i«T',  V.  a,  and  «.  To  count  erroneously.—- 

9n.  To  aaks  a  wrong  reckoning. 
JiKCOttOl',  «.  An  erroneous  reckoning. 
JJ«»-CBB.^NCB,   1  f.  Faith  placed  amiss;  it\ae  fhith; 
JJur<iiB.^„.cr,  /  unbelief  of  truth. 

^Sr?*  «nt»  ».    One  that  holds  a  fklse  fidth.  [Lord 
U  7*«.  1*77 ;]  hence  the  modem  sense,  a  vile  wretch. 
5**;*^»»-ATi,  99 :  1  a.  Formed  nnnaturaUy  or  illo- 
■['•'•CBi-A'-riD,    J  gitimately:  deformed. 
Mi!^^^^*  ».  a.  To  date  erroneously, 
"■^ate,  82:  #.   a  wrong  date. 
*«-J>«»0',  «.  Evil  deed,  wicked  action. 


(MISS)  MIS- 

To  Mis-DBKk',  V.  a.  To  Judge  wrong,  to  deem  amist 
To  Mu'-DB-MBAN*',  3 :  v,a.  To  behave  ilL 

Mis'-de-mean^-ovr,  (-ur,  120)  i.  Ill  behavkmr;  in 

law.  an  offence  less  atrocious  thsin  a  crime. 
To  Mift'-OB>RXVB^,  v.  a.  To  turn  or  apply  improperly. 
Mia'-DB-SBftT'',  (-zert,  157)  #.  IU  deoert. 
Mto'-DK-vo^'-r/ON,  89  :  s.  Mistaken  piety.  [Milton.] 
M«'-Dl*'-BT,  #.  Improper  food.  [Spenser.] 
To  Mis'-oi-RBCT^,  V,  a.  To  tead  or  guide  amlssi 

Mi»'-Dis.po.sii^-/ON,  15 1, 89 :  t .  DispositioQ  to ilL 
[Bp.  Hall.] 

To  Mis'- d IB-tin^* gMish,  158,  145:  v.  a.  To  maka 
wrong  distinctions. 

To  Mis  do',  (-dOQ,  107)  v,  a.  and  n.  To  do  in  a 
wrong  ot  evil  manner : — aea.   To  commit  faults, 

Mis*do'-rr,  s.    One  who  does  wrong. 

Misnlo'-iDg;,  «.    A  wrong  done,  an  offenoe. 

7b  Mis-doubt',  (-dowt,  31,  157)  v.  a.  To  suspeet 
of  deceit  or  danger.  [Shake.  Dryden.] 

Mis-doa6t',  #•  Susjrfcion  of  crime  or  danger;  irreso- 
lution, heslution.  [Shaks.] 

Mia-douAc'-rail,  117:  a.    Mi^viug.    [Spenser.] 

99^  See  Misx  previou»ly  to  MISS. 

To  Mis'-bm-pix>y'',  v.  o.  To  employ  amiss. 

Mis'<-ein-ploV*'-meut,  t.    Improper  application. 

Mis-basb',  (^zc,  151)  «.    Uneasiness.  [Chaucer.] 

Mis-bn'-trf,  s,   a  wrong  entry,  as  in  a  book. 

$9*  See  MisxB  and  its  relations.  Miskbablx.  Misxftr 
Sec,  previously  to  MISS. 

Mib'-bs-tbbm",  «.  Disregard,  slight. 

To  Mis-es'-t^'inate,  105  :  v.  a.    To  estimate  amiss. 

7b  MiB-Vjih',  (-fl^Bl,  1 12)  195  :  V.  a.  To  befid  amiss. 

Mis-FARtf',  t.    Ill  state;  misfortune. 

7*0  Mi8-pa8h'-ion,  121 :  v.  a.   To  form  amiss. 

Biis-FE^^SANCB,  (-fa'-zance,  100,  151)  #.  Wrong 

done.  [Law.] 
7b  Mis-vs/on',  (-fa\n,  100,  157)  ».  «.    To  feign 

with  ill  design.  [Spenser.] 
7b  Mis-form',  v.  o.  To  form  amiss. 

Bfis-FOR'-nmB,  (-tine,  Coi/oq,  ch'ooD,  147)  #, 

Ill-fortune;  calamity;  unlucky  event. 
Mis-for'-telird,  a.    Unfortunate.   [MUton:  prose.] 
7b  Mxs-G/tb',  (-guTv,  77,  104)   v.  o.    In  a  Uteral 

but  unusual  sense,  to  give  amiss;  in  its  usual  sense, 

followed  by  a  pronoun  used  reciprocally,  to  fill  with 

doubt,  to  deprive  of  confidence. 
Mis-yiv'-ing,  s,   A  fldling  of  confidence,  distrust. 
Mi8-OOT''T£n,  114  :  o.   Ui^ustly  obtained. 
7b  Mis-aov'-SRN,  (-jjuv'-eru,  116)  v,a,  Togovem 

ill.  to  administer  unCtithfulIy. 
Mis-gov'^rnH,  1 14 :  a.  lU-taught.  unrestrained. 
Mis-gDv'-er-nance,  s.   Irregularity. 
Mis-|j^ov'irrn-meDt,  «.    Ill  management ;  ill  admiuia- 

tration  of  public  affairs ;  irregularity. 
7b  MlS-GKAFl^,  11:  V.  a.   To  graft  amiss. 
7b  Mis-obound',  v.  a.   To  found  erroneously. 
7b  Mis-guimb',   106 :  v,  a.    To  tead  into  error,  to 

direct  amiss. 
Mis-gut'-dance,  t.   False  direction. 
Mis-uap',  «.    IU  hick,  cahmity. 
7b  Mis-hap'-pm,  114 :  v.  m.  To  happen  iU. 
7b  Mis-ubau',  103  :  r.  n.    To  hear  imperfectly. 
Mis-hrard',  (-herd,  135)  part.  Wrongly  heard. 
•^  See  Misbmash  and  Mishka  previously  to  MISS. 

7b  Mis'-Dt-PROVB'',  (-prOSv,  107,  189)  v,a.   To 

improve  to  a  bad  purpose. 
Mi8'-iiii-prove"-ment,  t.   in  nse  or  empbyment 
7b  Mis'-IN-FBr",  v.a.   To  inter  incorrectly 

To  Mis'-in-form",  V,  a.   To  give  erroneous  infor- 
mation to. 


Ths  ^fa  s:  b  uasd  sAsr  saodet  ortpelliag  that  havs  ao  irrffnUrhy  of  Maod. 

"""Ji**  niXsh-iio,  i,  r,  mimon,  165 :  vTzb-un,  i.  f.  vmom^  165 :  tiun,  166 :  feen,  166. 
385  2C 


(MISS)  MIS- 


(MISS)  MIS- 


Mi«'-in-form"-er,  #.   One  that  miilnfonBB. 
Mi8'-in-for-ma"-/wn,  89 :  #.  Wrong  Infonnktion. 
To  Mia'-iN-tTBUCT",  V,  a.   To  instruct  amiafc 
Mw'-in-«truc"-/«>n,  89:  «.  Wrong  in»tmction. 
Mi8'-iii-T*l"-LI-OBNCB,  •.    Wrong  Information. 
To  Mi8'-in-tbr"-pbkt,  V,  a.    To  interpret  eno- 

neously.  

Mi«'-in-ter''-pret-er,  «.   One  who  misinterpreti. 
Mi»'-ln-ter'-pret-a"-l»n, ».  Wrong  interpretation. 
To  Mw-JOiNS  «.  a.  To  join  unfitly. 
To  Mis-judob',  V,  a.  and  n.    To  judge  iU  of;  to 

mUtake :—«««.  To  form  false  opinions,  to  judge  »U. 
Mimudqb'-mbnt,  196 :  f.  Wrong  or  unjust  judge- 

ment. 
To  Mib-kbn',  ©.a.  To  be  ignorant  ot 
«^  See  Mrnmi.  which  is  not  a  eompound  of  the  Saxon 

Mis-,  previously  to  HISS. 
To  Mis-kim'-dUB,  V,  a.  To  kindle  to  an  ill  porpowj.  .  ^.  -^^.„  ^,    .    .  __,_,  ^ 
To  Mi«-KNO<  (-no,  157,  7)  «.  a.   Not  to  know,    ^"^'^^^i^  ^  iT^*..^ 
To  Mi8.L4»',  1  V.  a.   To  lay  In  a  wrong  place;  to     To  Mia-RBC  KON,  i  ii .  »•  P. 

I  Mis-laid',     >  Uy  in  a  place  not  recollected;  to 


Lit',  \  «.  a. 
1',      >  Uy  in 
1',     )  lose. 


Mi»-pri«'-ion,  (-prixh'-un,  147)  *.  Score,  eoi. 
tempt,  roUtake ;  [Shaks. ;]  in  law,  negi«*,ne8Ugeoe«. 
or  oversight:  Mixprwon  oftreanm  con»i«Uio  sten 
knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  tiithoal  a«eut. 
ing  to  it.  which  is  negative  misprision ;  wbUe  &  poiiUTC 
misprisioa  oonsisU  m  the  oommisaioa  o(  MBsUiim 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  done. 

Mi8'-PRO-CBBd"-INO,  #.  Irregular  piocgediag. 

To  Mis'-pbo-fesb",  v,a.  To  proteswiUi  foUehoid- 

To  Mis'-PBO-KOUKCb",  «.  «.  and  «.  To  proeouuee 

To  Mi«'.pbo-pob''-i70H,  (-port'-shun,  130,  W) 

e.  a.  To  join  without  due  proportion. 
Mis'-PROOD,  a.  Viciously  proud.  [Shaks.i 
7b  Mi»-QnOTBf,  188 :  r.  a.  To  quote  Wiely. 
Mi8'-^i#o-ta"-/ion,  89  :  •.  Erroneous  quotatko. 
To  Mis-rate',  ».  a.  To  estimate  crrooeonslj. 
To  Mis'-ri-citb",  ».  a.  To  recite  incorcecUy. 

ledtaL 

To  reckon 


Mb-laid',     , 
Mis-lay'-«r,  t.   He  that  mislays. 
Mis-laid',  JMrt,  a.   Placed  amiss,  lost       ^     __.  . 
tar  See  lb  MisLK  and  its  noun  hereafter  under  MUt. 

To  M.is-/'*^"^'      \  V.  a.   To  lead  into  a  wrong  way 

^  JI^^  '         •  f  or  path;  to  lead  astray. 
Misled',         j      • 
Mis-lead'-rr,  t.  One  who  leads  into  erroar. 
Mis-LB^R«'-BD,  (-lern'-fed,  131)  a.    Learned  in 

what  is  useless  or  wrong.  [Bp.  HalL] 
Th  Mis-LIKb',  v.  o.  and  «.    To  disapprove,  to  die- 
like:—aca.  [Milton.]   To  feel  dUpleasure. 
Mis-like',!.   Di^Uke.    [Shaks.] 
Mis-li'-kcr,  ».   One  that  disapproves. 
To  Mis-l/vb',  (-liv,  104)  V,  n.    To  Uve  mnise. 

[Spenaer.1 
Mis-luck',  t.   Ill  hick,  misfortune. 
To  Mis-man'-aob,  99 :  v,  a.  To  manage  ilL 
Mis-man'-age-ment,  ».  Ill  management 
To  Mis-mark',  v.  a.    To  mark  erroneously. 
To  Mis-MATCu',  V.  a.  To  match  unmitably. 
To  Mis-NAMb',  v.<u  To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 
Mis-no'-mer,  i.  A  wrong  name;  particularly  a  wrong 

name  to  a  party  in  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  law. 
Mi.s'-o-bb"^di-bnce,   90:    ».    Wrong    obedience. 

[MUton.]  „,^  „     ^ 

To  Mis'-ob-servb",  (-zerv,  151)  v.  a.  Toobeeive 
inaccurately;  to  mistake  in  observing.  , .  ,    _ 

«®-  See  MisooAKisT.  Misooykt,  Misoovmist,  which  are 
not  formed  with  the  Saxon  Mis-,  along  *^«  Misan- 
thrope, &c.,  in  the  word<i  previously  to  MIS». 
Mis'-o-piN"-roN,  (-yun,  146)  «.  Erroneous  opinion. 

To  Mis-or'-deb,  v.  a.    To  ordci  iU ;  to  conduct 

badly. 
Mis-or'-d^r, «.  Irregularity,  disorder. 

Mis-or'-der-ly,  a,   Irregidar,  unlawftU. 

To  MiSPBL,  To  MiSPBND,  &C— Sce  Misrspei  Mis- 
spend, &c.  t  Ae.\  m 

7b  Mis'-per-sc/adk",   (-swadc,    145)  v.  a.    To 
bring  to  a  wrong  notion. 

Mis' pfr-8U«"-«on,  (-zhun,  147)  «.  Wrong  notion. 

To  Mis-placb',  V,  a.   To  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

To  Mia-PLEAiy,  V,  ru    To  err  in  pleading. 

To  Mis-point',  v,  a.   To  put  wrong  stops  to. 

To  Mis-priwt',  v.  a.    To  print  incorrectly. 

Mis-print',  82 :  #.    An  error  of  the  press. 

To  Mi8-pri8k',  (-pmt,  151)  ».  a.     Uterally,  to 


onsly.  , 

To  Mis'-RB-LATb',  V,  m.  To  relati  lEsecaistelf « 

Iklsely. 
Mi8'-re-la"-/ibn, «.  False  or  iaaocurtte  Barratwe. 

To  Mis'-aB-iuui^'B£B*  V-  <«•  To  mistake  by  tio^ 

to  memory. 
To  Mis'-rb-port",  (.po'urt,  130)  ». «.  Togiwi 

fa]f^  acoonntoC 
Mis'-re-port^',  ».  Falae  report  or  repiessnistioa. 
7V>  Mis'-rbp-Rb-sbnt",  (-s»nt,  151)  v.  a.  To  "• 

present  not  according  to  reality  or  troth. 
MV-rep-re-wnt^-er,  «.  He  who  misreprMentt 
Mis-rep'-re^n-ta"-rton,89:  «.  The  act  of  ai»- 

representing ;   a   wrong    account,  either  wUIiil  or 

through  error.  ^ 

7b  Mis'-rb-putb",  ©.  a.  To  have  hi  wrong  «»• 

mation. 
Mis-ritlb',  109:  t.  Tumult,  conftision;  tewL 

Mis-lV-ly,  105 :  «.  Unruly.  [Bp.  HalL] 

^*  See  Miss,  (the  oompeDatioo,)  pwiooslyjo  Ml^ 

ear  see  To  Miss,  and  iU  correspondent  no«.  »  ^ 

head  of  the  class  of  words  now  in  progr«s. 
IS^  See  Missal,  which  is  not  a  compound  of  tsessw 

Mis-,  after  all  the  wottU  under  MISS. 
ro-Mis-sAT*,  1  tr.o.  and  «.  To  ?f<a 

lMiv8atd',(-8W,  135)>iU    of.   to   cesson; 
Mis-sotd',  (-s^d.  I19)j  [Obs.]  to  nttsr  •«»: 

— am.  To  censure  i  to  say  whmg* 
7b  Mis-sebm',  v.n.  To  make  a  fUse  sppesrttee. 

to  misbecome.  [Obi.]  ^  «^  ««. 

^  See  Misselbird  and  lltiseMoie.  whiij  tat  not  ^ 
pounds  of  the  Saxon  Mis-,  after  all  the  aorfs  uofltf 
MISS.  1 

Mi8-8Bm'-BL^KCB,#.  False  resemblance.  [SpetaufflJ 

To  Mis-sbrve',  V,  a.  To  serve  uuWtW^y- 

To  Mis-shape',  v.  a.  To  shape  flL  ^ 

Mis-sha'-Prti,  114:  a.    lU-shaped.  Mif»n«P« 

(143)  is  also  correct  ...       ^j 

«^  Sei  MissiLK,  MissiOK.  «ec.,  MiW«. » JfM^  ufr 

compounds  of  the  Saxon  Mis-,  after  all  the  *««» 

der  MISS.  ,       ^  .,^,^ 

7b  Mis-spmm',  103 :    ^  t;.  «.  and  «.  To  \^ 

1  Misspoke',  >in   spesking:-fl^- 

Mis-spo'-'kfn,  114  :j  speak  l«^^J' 
t9-  See  Mist  after  all  the  words  under  Miss- 
To  Mis-spel',  r.  a.  To  speU  amiss ;  to  «»»« 

with  wrong  letters.  -^ 

Mis-spelt',  a.  SpeU  amiw.  [The  leguhriy  n^ 

word  is  also  oonect] 
Mis-speK-Iing.  t.  FUie  ortbogrephy.  ^ 

ro  Mis-«pbhd',1  ».  II.  To  spend  iU.  to  *»«. 


b  Mis-PRISK',  C-pnZt,  IDi;  ».  a.  i^wmiy,  w  y;,  MlS-flPBMD',1  U.  II.  TO  spenu  »u.  «  --~^^ 
take  in  a  wrong  manner;  which  is  capable  of  two  j  Mis-spent',  >  waste. (with a reciprocslpw**"^' 
apicial  sen»cs,-to  take  or  esteem  below  desert  to  MiMnent'   I  as  '*  It  miitpends Ht^ 

dS»piM! ;  to  misconceive,  to  mistake.  I         MlS^jpenr, )  as     M  ''^'j^ 

The  .cheme.  eaUrt,  sod  the  priaciplet  to  wblch  the  uumbere  refer.  pr««d.  the  DictWaarf  ^^^ 

Vov^^U :  gHtt'-w A>i :  chap'  man :  pi-pi' :  ll« :  g^ :  ']'^>  «•  f'J^»  ^ :  o,  s  *,  *<^  »^» 


(MISS)  MIS- 

MiMpeftd'-er,  t.  Om  who  tptnds  iU  or  piodigvUy. 
Mit^peose',  «.  Waste  ;  iU  employaont. 
Mi^-fpoxs'.    I     o     -,   „,        ^    ^ 
Mi*4p</.keu.  J  ~^  ^^  Mi«peak.  above. 

lb  Mw-STATs'f  V.  a.  To  state  erroneoosly. 
Mis-state -ment,  a,  A  wrong  statement 
19*  Sec  MissT.  (a  term  in  chemistry.)  and  Mirt,  aner 
an  ths  words  under  MISS. 

To  Uim-bwbjr',  (-swar'c,  100)  r,  a.  To  swear 
bliely. 

foMis-TAKB^  1  V.  a.  and  A.  To  ta](e  wrong 

1  Mis-took',  118 :  >  in  a  flguraUre  sense,— to 
Mis-ta'-kfll,  114:j  ooneeive  or  understand  erro« 
Moosly  • — •««.  To  err  in  J  odgement  or  opinion. 

Mit-take^y  S.  Misooaoeption ;  error. 

MtHa'-ki»-blr,  a.  That  may  be  mistaken.  [CoUoq.] 

Mis-taMvD»  a.  Wrong. — erroneous  in  Judgement, 
Tiev. or  opinioa;  as  **  1  am  mirtakenf*  "  Your  friend 
vsssiMmcs.*^  as  an  adjeettreia  this  sense  it  must 
be  distinguished  ftom  the  participle  passive  ot  past, 
u  in  the  following  examples;  "  My  opinion  is  mis- 
taken," or  "  I  am  mUtaken  by  my  hearers;"  '•  Your 
Mead  has  mittak^m  my  meaning ;"  where  the  sense  is 
diffnent  from  that  of  the  adjective. 

Mis-taW,  (-tain)  part,  and  a.  Mistaken.  [Poet.] 

Ui§-u!-ke^]y,  atL  In  a  mistaken  sense. 

Uis-taf-krr,  t.  One  who  oonoeives  erroneously 

MlB-te'-kiDg,  a,  and  #•  Conoeiviog  erroneously : — 
t.  An  error,  a  mistake. 

Uis4a'-kin^)iry  ad,  Erraoeoualy. 

1^  Mis-tsacb',  (-tettcfa,  63)  j  v,  a.  To  teach  er- 
I  Mis-tau^At',  r-ti«t,  162)  >  roneously  ;    to  in- 

Mis^taayAtf,  (-tl«t»  162)]  ■tmot     la    wrong 
principles  or  habits. 

7^  Mis-tell',  195:  ")  ir.  a.    To  toll    nn- 

I  Mis-told',  (-tol<d,  116)  VfkithfuUy  or  inaoou- 
Mis-told',  (-tolcd,  116)  J  rately. 
To  Uurmtf'VSRf  V.  a.  To  temper  ill. 
t>  8se  To  Miiter  under  Minister:  for  Mister,  (the  com 


MIS 

^  See  the  compounds  of  the  Saxon  Mis-  under  Miss 
above. 


j.fr.a.    T 
.  I  ecive,  to 


To    miscon- 
mistake. 


5M*Uon,)  see  Master,  and  also  under  Mistress,  see 
vrxB,  (adj.' 


MISS. 


.)  in  its  place  after  all  the  words  under 


7o  Mis-term',  v.  a.  To  term  erroneously. 
t>  SecMirrrxTL,  Mistilt,  Mismisss*  under  Mist*  after 
>U  tb«  words  under  MISS. 

A  Mis-svutk',  (-tttngk,  158)  1  v.  a.   To  think 

1  Mis-/AotfyAt',  (-fliwt,  12G)    >  ill ;  to  think  er- 
Mis-lAoiMAt',  (-diwt,  162)  j  roneously. 
Mis-ZAov^AtC  82 :  *.  Wrong  opinion.  [Spenser.] 
7b  Mis-Ttxtf,  V.  a,  and  n.  Not  to  time  aright  :— 

MS.  To  neglect  proper  time. 
^  8re  Jfufiva  under  To  Mix. 

10  Mis-Ti'-TLje,   101:  v,  a.  To  call   by  a  wrong 
title. 
g*  See  MisTurrox  after  all  the  words  under  MISS. 
Jjis-TOLi/,  part, — See  To  Mutell,  above, 
Mit-Tooa',  /we/,  /^iwr.— See  To  Mistake. 
'^  Mis-teain',  v.  a.  To  educate  amiss. 
'^Muf-rRKHS'LATtf',v,a,  To  translate  erroneously. 
Mi8'-trans-la"-/M>n,  t.  An  Incorrect  translation. 
g"  See  UisTXESs^  &c.,  after  all  the  words  under  MISS. 
Mii-Tai'ST',  J.  Want  of  confidence  ;  suspicion. 
Je  Mift-trust',  V,  a.  To  suspect,  to  doubt 
Mis^rast'-iiil,  117:  a.  DUHdent,  donbtftO. 
Mis-trust'-fMl-ly,  ad,  Doubtingly. 
Mb-tniit'^ftil.ness,  s.  Diffidence,  doubt 
M|s-trast'-ing-Iy,  ad.  With  mistrust. 
Mis-tmst^.Ieu,  a.  Unsuspecting. 
J*  Mis-tuke',  V,  a.  To  tune  wrong ;  to  natnne. 
S  "J?"™"^*  ^'  o.  To  pervert  [Obs.J 
'©Mis-ta'-tor,  v.  a.  To  instruct  amUs. 
«>ScelfisTT  under  Mist  *ft«r  »U  the  words  under  MISS. 

Ibe  slga  =  is  aMd  after  modes  of  •pelUog  that  bate  ■•  liregalaritjr  oC  loitad. 

fewsommf s  s  mlth-un,  •'.  e,  min'ton,  165 :  viib-un,  i.  e.  vitunt,  165 :  (Atn,  166 :  HU^n,  166« 
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To  Mis'-UN-nSR-BTANi/'y  36 : 
I  Mis'-un-dcr-stood",  118 
Mis'-un-dcr-stood",  1 18 

Mis'-un-der-8tand"-ing,  t.  Error,  misconceptiun ; 
dissension,  difference,  disagreement 

To  Mis-usb',  (-iize,  151)  v.  a.  To  treat  or  use  im- 
properly, to  abuse. 

Mis-u'-sage,  (-zigt,  99)  t.  ni  use  :  bad  treatment 
Mis-use',  (-iici,  137)  82 :  s.  Bad  use. 
To  Mis-voucb',  (-vowtch)  v,  a.  To  vouch  Cdscly. 
To  Mis-WBd',  V,  a.  To  wed  improperly. 
7b  Mis-w&Bn',  v.fi.  To  misjudge.  [Spenser.] 
To  Mis-WBNd',  V,  n.  To  go  wrong.  [Spenser.] 
To  Mis-iFRiTa',  (-rlt*)  1  i  r^  -«     _,    , 

I  Mi^-M^ote',  (-rote)  \^^^'  .f'  *''  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^• 
Mit-nrrit'-ten,  114,  j«>'"c«y. 

Mo'WRouam'yQ'tixat,  157, 126, 162)  o.  Wrought 

or  worked  amiss. 
To  Mi»-TOXb',  v.  It.  To  be  joined  amiss.  [Milton :  pr  J 
Mi8-Z2Ul'-OC7S,   (-l8l'-us,    120)    a.    Mistakenly 

sealous. 
MlSSALsmW-^al,  12 :  «.  The  mass-book.  or.  as 

it  would  be  analogioally  called,  masa^-at:  see  Mass 

compare  also  Missive,  be. 

MISSELBIRD,  MISSELDINE,  MISSEL- 
TOE.— See  under  Mistletoe. 

MISSILE,  MISSION,  &c— See  in  the  next  cUss. 

MISSIVE,  mV-filv,  105, 189 :  a,  and  s.  Such  aa 
is  sent,  as  a  letter,  a  weapon  from  the  hand,  &c.:~;. 
^Obs.1  A  letter;  a  messenger. 

Mis'-aile,  105:  a,  and  s.  Sent  fh>m  the  hand; 
striking  ftom  a  distance  >-«.  ▲  missile  weapon. 

Mis'-fliON,  (mSsh'-un,  147)  «.  Commission,  the 
state  of  being  sent  by  supreme  authority;  persons 
sent  on  any  account  very  fteqnently  to  propagate 
religion;  in  old  senses  now  disused,  dismission,  dis* 
ebsa^ei  fkctioni  party. 

Mis'-SMn-o-rjf,  129,  105 :  t.  and  a.  One  sent  to 
propagate  religion;  (the  original  word  was  Mir'- 
sion-er.  now  disused :) — a.  Pertaining  to  missions  fw 
propagating  religion. 

Mit'-tbnt,  a.  Sending  forth;  emitting. 
Mix'-Tl-MUS,  i,  ("  We  send.")  A  vrarrant  by  which 
a  justice  sends  or  commits  to  prison.  [Lat] 

MISSY,  mV-s^  105  :  s.  Sulphate  of  iron  when 
it  has  lost  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  is  sub- 
sequently calcined  so  as  to  have  become  yellow:  it 
used  to  be  written  ilisy. 

MISTa«miSt,  s.  A  cloud  that  comes  close  to  the 
ground;  a  small  thin  rain  not  perceived  in  single 
drops ;  any  thing  that  dims  or  daraens. 

To  M'tst,  V,  a.  To  cloud,  to  cover  with  vapour. 

Mist'-y,  105  :  a.  Clouded  with  mist 

Mist'-i-ly,  ad.  With  mist;  darkly,  obscurely. 

Mist'-t-neas,  $,  State  of  being  misty  ;  obscurity. 

Mist"-eihcum'-bered,  114:  a.  Loaded  with  mist 

Mist'-fttl,  117:  a.  Clouded  as  with  mist  [Shaks.] 

To  Miaf'hE,  (mis'-zl,  151,  101)1  r.  n.   To   rain 

To  Mitf-fle,  (miz'-il,  151,  156)  J  in  imperceptible 
drops  like  a  thin  mist 

89'  Tne  former  spelling  is  sancttoned  by  etymolo^ ; 
the  latter  is  move  analogical ;  the  most  usual  si>elltDg 
is  however  that  which  conforms  to  the  pronunciatiou, 
namely.  To  MWule, 

MISTER.— See  Master,  and  also  under  Mistress. 

MlSTEIl»mIs'-t«r,  a*  Literally,  trade  or  trade  of ; 
hence,  sort  of;  as  "  Afirtsr  arts.**  sort  of  arts ;  "  What 
muter  wight."  what  sort  of  wight  [Obs.] 

To  MISTER.— See  under  Minister. 

MISTION.— See  Mixtion  under  To  Mix. 


MIX 

i^  See  llie  oompoands  of  the  8«zoa  Hit-  under  lli« 
above. 

MISTLETOE,  mii'-iI-tA,  Ybl,  156,  101,  189  : 
«.  A  plant  or  ihrub  that  growi  oo  tree*,  flreqaentlj  on 
the  appltttree  and  the  oak :  it  was  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Druid*. 

Mis'-SSL-D/NB,  (mTz-zI-dYo,  151,  1J4,  105}  t. 
Another  name  of  the  mi*tletoe. 

Mi«'-fC'l*bird,  t.  The  misaeldlne  thnuh. 

Ml$TRESS=inW-tT^M,  iColloq,  in  connection 
with  a  proper  name.  mW-tSss.]  f .  A  woman  who 
Ipvems.  correlatiTe  to  tubieet  or  servant,  and  the  femi- 
nine of  master;  she  that  ha*  somethinK  in  po**e**ion; 
she  that  has  skill  in  something ;  a  femaiie  teacher ; 
she  that  is  beloved  and  courted,  of  which  the  oorrela* 
tive  in  the  days  of  chivalry  was  servaiU;  in  a  special 
senie,  a  woman  kept  in  concubinage ;  smnetinies,  in 
its  general  sense,  it  is  u*ed  contemptuously :  it  is  the 
proper  style  of  every  lady  who  is  mutress  over  a 
lumily,  or  married,  and  not  entitled  by  birth  or  in 
riKht  (^  her  husband  to  a  higher  style. 

7b  Mis'-tress,  v.  fi.  To  court  [Obs.] 

Mia'-tre8S-«bip>  «.  Female  dominion 

Mis'-T£it,  9.  Thb  form  of  the  word  mtuier  seems  to 
have  been  adopted,  or  at  least  promoted,  for  the  sake 
of  analogy  with  wdstress ;  for  mstress  among  our  old 
writers  often  had  the  form  wuutrtu  [Chaucer.  Doet 
Tale  :~Bale,  1549]  in  order  to  suit  with  wuuUr,  which 
WB!)  then  used  where  we  now  find  mister, 

MISY.— See  Missy. 

ty  Words  compounded  with  the  Saxon  Mis-,  will  not  be 

found  in  their  alplwhetical  place  above,  bat  must  be 

sought  for  under  MISS. 
MlTE=sinTte,  #.  Something  very  small ;  hence,  ap. 

propriately.  a  very  small  insect;  a  small  piece  of 

money  in  Scripture  history  i  the  twentietii  part  of  a 

Ijrain. 

Mi'-tjr,  a.  Having  insect  uitM ;  as  mitif  cheese. 
MlTELLA»m^tSiMa,ff.  A  pUnt 
Mrr£R=inr-Ur,  «.   A  Junction  of  boards  at  an 
angle  of  45°. 

MITIIRIDATE,  mi^'-r^iu,  f.  An  old  form  of 
medicine  named  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pbntns. 
MitAridate  wnutard  is  a  plant. 

7b  MITIGATE,  mtt'4-giu,  v.  a.  To  temper,  to 

moUiiy ;  to  render  less  intense. 
Mit'-i-ga-ble,  101  :  a.  Capable  of  mitigation. 
Mit'-i-gaot,  a.  Lenient,  lenitive. 
Mtt^'-i-ga'-tive,  105:  a.  Having  power  to  alleviate. 
Mit'^-i-ga'^tor,  38 :  t.  An  appeaser. 
Mit'-i>gra''-/ion,  89:   #.    Abatement  of  any  thing 
'  penal,  narsh,  or  painfuL 
MITRE,   m?-tur,  159 :  s.  An  ornament  for  the 

head ;  an  episcopal  crown ;  figuratively,  the  rank  and 

revenues  of  a  bishop  or  abbot — See  tMO  Miter. 
Mt'-trrd,  (m?-tura^  a.  Wearing  or  privileged  to 

weir  a  mitre. 
MITTENS,  mttM^nz,  143:  i,pi.  Coarse  ^oves 

for  the  winter ;  gloves  reaching  up  the  arm,  but  not 

covering  the  fingers. 

MITTENT,  MITTIMUS.— Sec  nnder  Missive. 

MITY.— See  under  Mite. 

7b  MIX,  mickf,  188 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  mbgle 

with  something  else ;  to  mingle,  to  blend,  to  Join : — 

neu.  To  become  blended  or  united  into  one  mass. 
Mixed,  (mIck8^  114, 143)  prei,  and  part*  [This 

being  necessarily  pronounced,  if  in  one  syllable,  as  if 

written  Mist,  is  quite  unnecessarily  made  irregular  by 

being  so  written.] 
Mtrfof'-ly,  ad.  In  a  mixed  manner,  wrongly  written 

though  pronounced  Mistly;  it  may  properly  be  pro* 

nounced  in  three  syllables. 
Mu/-«n,  (niTck'-4n,  114)  t.  That  which  is  mixed 

together,  formerly  applied  as  a  name  for  a  dunghilL 


MOC 

Miy-/ioD,  (mtcktf-yuD,  Colhq.  nSckstf-thiu, 

147)  a  Miztore. 
i^o  Some  old  writers  nee  Mis/'-ipn,  (mWibttD.) 

MW-tuxe,  (mjck«'-t&re,  CoUoq,  mYckstf-th'oor, 
li7)  s.  The  act  of  mixing;  sUteufbetagaiud;  tk 
oompound  formed  by  mixing;  an  ingmlieiit  atUei 
and  mixed ;  in  chemistry,  a  miztnra  uodentood  ia  the 
sense  of  a  eomponnd.  l*  one  in  which  only  inechasicil 
changes  have  been  elfocted,  and  to  diffen  ban  era- 
bination.~S6e  MeehanicaL 

Mijc'-ti-lim"-x-^u,  a.  Containing  a  misune  cf  ^• 
ferent  lines )  as  right  lines,  corves,  fte. 

MIZMAZE»miz'-iDiz(,  s.  A  wvid  lbns«d  hm 
MOSS  by  rednplicatioo,  and  having  the  tsac  Bwaw|. 
[Locke.] 

MlZZENsmli-ni,  114:  «.  Tlie sllrmoit of  Ae 

fixed  sails  of  a  ship. 
Mis'-xen-mast,  «.   The  mast  which  si^podf  tW 

after  sails,  and  is  nearest  the  stern. 
7b  MIZZLE,  miz'-zl.  101 :  «.  n.  (dee  To  Mirie 

nnder  Mist.)  To  rain  small  rain,  to  miak. 
MIZZY,  mTz'-Z^^, «.  (Compare  Mixmsss.)  A  H 
MNEMONIC,  n^-mon'-Tck,  88:   )  I57:a  JU. 
MNEMONICAL,  D^mon'4<dlJ  liitioc   tke 

memory. 
JAie-mon'-lCf ,  t.  pL  The  sdence  of  ths  mout  bjr 

whieh  the  memory  may  be  aasbted ;  the  srtof  BMSMcy. 
MOsamo,  a.  and  ad.  More,  originally  utod  is  cos- 

nection  with  nouns  plusal;  as  smts  mosie:  CalliB|« 

and  mnses  mo:  (oomparR  Enow.)— a^  Man.  [CN».] 
7b  MOAN^moonsmooc,  v.  a,  and  n.  Tehaett, 

to  deplore: —  »««.  To  make  lameatatioo,  to  itM 

moans. 
MoaUj  ff.  Cry  of  sorrow,  lamentatioa. 
Moan'-ing,  »,  An  audible  lamenting. 
Moan'-fid,  117:  sr.  Lamentable. 
Moan'-fvl-ly,  ad.  With  lamentation. 
MOATamote,  t.  (Mote,  so  speUed.  U  «  diftieit 

word.)   Originally«  a  mound,  tbeoce  the  sdjoioof 

canal  or  ditch  formed  round  the  eastls  or  bowc  "< 

defence;  a  deep  trench. 
7b  Moa^  V.  a.  To  surround  with  moais. 
MOB,   7b  MOB,  MOBBISU,  &c.-S«e  mia 

Mobile. 
7b  MOB,  MOB,  MOBCAP.— See  nnderTQ)(obl^ 

MOBBY,  mob'-bk,  105 :  t.  An  Aneriesa  t^ 

made  of  poUtoea.  [Yet  it  U  not  in  Webiler<s  Diet] 
MOBILE,  in5b'-ii,  94,  105 :  a.  and  i.  limU^ 

rSkelton.]~t.  The  mulUtude.  as  beiog  restkM  •» 

fickle.  [South.  L'Estrange.} 
Mob-iK-i-ty,  84,   105 :  «.    The   power  of  bdM 

moved;  activity  ;  in  cant  language,  the  popalsea 

Mob,  «.    The  crowd;    a  tumultnoas  moUitada  of 

peoples  .  .,, 

19"  This  contraction  of  the  nead  word  begaa  to  tsMiu 

place  about  the  year  1890.  and  soon  after,  in  •pv* 

Addison's  humorous  protest  against  it.  C^f^  ^^* 

settled  into  proper  Bnglish. 
7b  Mob,  V,  a.  To  harass  ot  overbear  by  tnanltJ  ii 

vulgar  phrase,  to  sculd. 
MolZ-bisb,  a.  Done  after  the  manner  of  the  aob. 
7b  MOBLE,  mob'-bl,  101 :  v.  a.  To  wrsp  ■?  •» 

in  a  hood.  [Shake.  Ham,  a.  ii.  s.  S.:  Shirley.  »  d» 

matist  of  the  same  tchool,  but  of  later  date,  stite*  s 

AtobbU.} 
To  Mob,  V,  a.  To  wrap  np  as  In  a  veU  or  eovl 

[More.  1669.]  . 

Mob^  1  #.  A  kind  of  female  undrew  fa  «*« 

Mob'-cap,/  head. 
MOCCASON^mSc'-kJ-MO,  18 :  #.  A  com  *« 

the  feet  made  of  deer-^kin  without  a  sole. 
MOCHA-STONE,  in5"-cd-itoni',  161:  »•  * 

dendrite  related  to  Uie  agute. 
7b  MOCK^mock,  v,  a,  and  m.  Siricay,  to  lwt»» 


Mij/-rr,  «.  One  who  mixes,  a  mingler. 

TIm  •ekmoM  satire,  and  lbs  priadplcs  to  whkh  lbs  aumbsr*  rebr,  prsocdi  Um  DkUoaary. 

Fowcfs :  gaU'-wi^ :  chftiZ-mdn :  p^-pl/ ;  Xixb  i  gfSUi :  j'C3,  i.  e,jew,  55 :  Oy  c,  t,  &c  md*,  l^^ 
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dendii^lX,  to  oHraie  ia  eoBtempi ;  to  deride,  to  ridicole ; 
toftR4,toUflUliie;  to  defeat,  to  elude  :—Mii.  Tonake 
eoDtemptooae  eport. 
Mock,  a.  aod  «.  False,  eotmtorfeit,  not  reel :— f. 
Mimicry;  ddkiUe;  fleer, loeer,  gibe;  eay  act  of  coo- 
Hapi. 

Mock'-o-bk,  «.    Expoeed  to  derision.  [Shake.] 

Mock'*age^ff.    Mockery.  [Bnrtuo.] 

MockWr, «.    One  that  mock*. 

Mock'-er-y,  t.  Imitation,  counterfeit  appearance; 
dirition,  Mom ;  ridicule ;  subject  of  laughter,  vanity 
ofsttempt 

Mock'-iog,  i.    Derision,  insult 

MockMog^ly,  atL    In  contempt ;  with  insult 

l^*  Aaoof  the  compounds  are  Moch-or'ange.  Moekf- 
privet,  JfecT-wtftvie,  (planto ;)  MoekUadr,  or  Mock-ort^, 
(a  salidmret  of  tine ;)  UodCing^ocV ,  {jk  butt  for 
■eiTinent;)  Modfimg-hiHf,  Tan  American  thrush 
thatimiutes  the  notes  of  other  birds,)  &c. 

MOCKEL,  roSc'-kl,  114:  a.    Mickle.  [Obs] 

MODAL,  &C. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

MODEssinodi,  9,  Manner  ;  also,  degree,  stale,  or 
any  thiDg  that  constitutes  manner:  in  special  senses, 
tw  which  has  existence  Mily  as  a  maaacr  or  afTec 
tkm  of  something  else;  as  Twefee,  Btamly,  which 
easBot  exist  independently  of  things  twelve  in  number, 
aod  of  thini^  beautiful  in  quality ;  the  aiamer  of  con- 
Ja^tiiiff  a  verb,  namely,  of  an  active  verb  as  distin- 
gMshedfrom  a  passive  one,  &&;  (this  is  more  com- 
■ooly  called  NHNKf;)  the  SHUMer  of  a  syllogism  wiih 
ngard  to  the  quantity  and  qualitv  of  ita  constituent 
pN^ottUoos ;  the  manner  of  an  au  in  music,  which 
anmig  the  ancients  alwaya  had  its  peculiar  sentiment, 
Dorian.  Ionian,  Phrygian,  &c.;  and  among  the  mo- 
(Wms  has  a  certain  relationship  of  the  fiindamental 
chord  to  ite  third,  which  third,  being  the  third  major 
or  the  third  minor,  determines  the  mode ;  the  laaaaer 
Of  Cuhkm  of  dress,  &&,  prevalent  at  anytime ;  in  which 
sppUeatkm  see  Uie  word  lower. 

M(/.dal,  a.    Having  eidstenee  only  in  other  things, 

vK  haring  independent  existence. 
M(Hlal'-»-ly,  84,  105  :  «.    State  of  being  modaL 
Mode,  t.    Fasluon  :  in  a  special  sense,  it  was  a  sort 

«f  tUn  silk  worn  by  ladies :— See  the  other  senses 

abose. 
Mo'-dith,  o.    Faabtonable. 
Mo'-dbh-ly,  ad.    Fashionably. 
Mo^^idi-iien,  t.    AffeeUtton  of  the  ihshions. 
M0DEL»m5d'-^,  «•  (Compare  Mode.)  A  pattern 

of  something  to  be  made ;  a  mould ;  a  motUd  or  repre* 

Natation  taken  fhmi  something ;  a  pattern,  staodard, 

or  example   generally;    something   representative; 

■onething  small  or  diminutive.  [The  last  two  senses 

uav  be  fbund  in  Sbakspeare.] 
TV  Mod'-el,  «.  a.    To  plan,  to  shape. 
Mod'-el-lrr, «.    One  that  forms  models. 
Mod'-el'liDg,  194  :  «.    The  art  of  forming  models, 

one  of  the  branches  of  sculpture. 
MofZ-cLB,  147:  «.    An  external  form;  [Shaks.;]  a 

Boasire  or  sise  or  some  one  part  in  arcliitecture  for 

rseulatiag  the  proportions  of  the  whole  building. 
To  Mod'-ale,  v.  a.    To  model,  to  shape  ;  to  modu- 

hte.  robs.] 
M0DERAT&-in5d'-^r4tc,  a.    LitenOly,  limited, 

■ntrainrd ;  hence,  observing  reasonable  bounds  in  the 

iratiftcation  of  appetite. — temperate  i  not  luxurious ; 

Mthol  in  temper;  not  excessive  in  any  respect;  of 

tbe  miMIe  rate. 
'0  Mod'-er-ate,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  regulate,  to  restrain, 

to  icpross;  to  make  temperate;  in  a  siiccial  sense,  to 

dedde  as  a  moderator:  (See  Modrraior.WiteK.  To 

become  less  violent  or  intense ;  in  a  special  sense,  to 

preside  as  a  moderator. 

Mod'-er-ate-ly,  ad*    With  moderation. 
Mod'-tr-ate-netS,  «.    Quality  of  being  moderate. 
Mod'-«r-a''-/iOD,  89  :  «.  Bestraint  within  due  bounds ; 
t*Bpnance,  forbearance;  calmness;  fhigality. 


Mod^-er^a'-tor,  38:  «.  A  calmer  or  rostrainer; 
spedally,  one  who  presides  in  a  disputation  to  restrain 
the  oontending  mrties. 

MODERN»m5d'-tfni,  36 :  a.  aod  «.  Late,  recent, 
not  antique;  in  Shakspeare,  vulgar,  common :—«.  A 
person  of  modem  times,  not  an  andent :  Tke  Moderns 
are  those  of  modem  nations,  or  of  nations  whieh  arose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empires  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  people  of  which  are  called  The  Aneiente, 

To  Mod'-er-Dite,  v.  a.  To  render  modem ;  to  adapt 
to  modem  habits  or  taste ;  to  ehange  flrom  an  ancient 
to  a  modem  idiom. 

Mod''-er-ni'-Ztfr,  «.  One  who  adapte  by  modernising. 

Mod'-ern-Um,  158:  t.  Deviation  fh>m  aneient  or 
classical  idiom.  [Swill.] 

Mod'-eru-ist,  «.    An  admirer  of  the  moderns. 

Mod'-ern-Dest,  t.    State  of  being  modem ;  novelty. 

MODEST^rmSd'-^st,  a.  Restrained  by  a  sense  of 
propriety ;  not  forward,  not  bold,  not  presumptuous ; 
not  loose  or  unchaste. 

Mod'-est-ly,  ad*  Not  arrogantly,  not  impudently ; 
decently,  not  loosely  or  wantonly. 

Mod'-«8t*jr,  105:  «.  The  virtue  which  arises  out  of 
a  strong  sense  of  )m>priety.  decency,  and  decorum, 
accompanied  by  a  restrained  opinion  of  one's  own 
merits,  and  a  fear  of  not  attoining  or  of  forreiting  tbo 
respect  of  others ;  moderation ;  unobtrusiwness ;  chas- 
tity, purity :  A  modesty  piece  is  a  part  of  female  dross, 
spoken  of  by  Addison,  which  runs  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  sUys  before,  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  wear 
them  low. 

MODICUM,  in5d'-^cuin,  [Lat.]  s.  Small  portion. 

To  MODIFICATE,  &c.— See  in  the  next  class. 

To  MODIFY,  ro5d'4-f  y,  105,  6 :  v.  a.  and  n, 
(Compare  Mode,  See.)  To  change  the  qualities  or 
accidento  of,  to  vary  the  shape  of;  to  qualify : — ncv. 
To  extenuate. 

Mod"-i'h'-arh\e,  a.    That  may  be  modifled. 

To  Mod"-2-F/-Catk',  ».  a.    To  qualify.  [Pearson.] 

Mod'-i-fi-ca"-fu)ll,  89 :  t.  The  act  of  modifying; 
the  change  made  by  modifying. 

MODI  LLION,  m6-dTl'-yon,  146, 1 2 :  t.  An  oma. 
ment  in  the  cornice  of  the  three  highCT  orders  of  archi- 
tecture, serving  as  a  bracket  to  support  the  projecture 
of  the  larmier  or  drip. 

MODISH,  &c— See  under  Mode. 

To  MODULATE=mod'-&-lAt<,  v.  a,  (Compare 
Mode  and  Model.)  Generally,  to  adapt  to  certain 
limite,  to  proporUon  parte  to  each  other ;  specially,  to 
form  sounds  with  relation  to  a  certain  key  ;  to  inflect 
the  voice  so  that  ite  accente  shall  have  a  relatiou  to 
eadi  other. 

Mod''-U-la'-tor,  38  :  «.  He  or  that  which  modulates. 

Mod'-u-la''-/ioD,  89:  *.  The  act  or  practice  of 
modulating ;  any  thing  modnlated,  particularly  sound. 

Moiy-ULE,     \ 

roMod'-ule,f 

MODUS=»mo'-dU8,  <.  (Sec  Mode,  of  which  thU  is 
the  original  Latin.)  A  word  applied  to  the  mode  of 
tithins  (modus  decimandi)  when  a  compensation  is 
made  in  lieu  of  tithes  {  hence  a  compensation. 

MODWALL«m5d'-wiMBl,  112,  26:  #.   A  bird 

that  destroys  bees. 
MOE. — See  Mo.  (more.) 
MOE,  7b  MOE.~See  Mow.  (month.) 

MOGUL=:in^gul',  f.  ThetiUeofthe  emperor  of 

Hindoostan. 
MOH  AlR:=rmo'-hire,  t.  The  hair  of  a  kind  of  go«it 

in  Turkey  of  which  camleto  were  made ;  cloth  inade 

of  hair. 
MOHAMMED,  &C— See  Mahomet 
MOHOCK=mo'-h6ck,  #.  A  name  given  to  certain 

raffians  who  infested  tho  streeU  of  London,  so  called 

from  the  nation  of  Indians  of  that  name  in  America : 

Mo'katek  has  the  same  meaning. 


See  under  ModeL 


Tbo  figa  s  b  OMd  after  modes  of  •pellhig  tbat  bav*  ao  kTrgnlMity  of  Muad. 

C^Htonantt:  mlih-uo^t.  e.  mittion,  165 :  vizh-uo,  i.  e,  vhion^  165  ;  Ain>  ]66 :  thifn,  166. 
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MOL 

MOIDORE=iniD/4-dirt,  29 :  «.  A  gold  ootn'of 
Portugal  rated  ai£L  It. 

MOIETY,  mtV-i-tiii,  29,  105  :  ».    H»lf;  one  of 

two  equal  shares. 
7b  MOIL=moil,  29 :  v.  a.    To  daub  with  dirt. 
To  MOlL^moil.  v.  n.  and  a.    To  toil,  lo  drudf  e : 

•^act.  To  weary.  [Obt.] 
MOlST^moist,  29  :  a.    Wet  in  a  emaU  degree  ; 

not  dry. 
7b  Mobt,  V*  a*    To  make  wet  in  a  email  degree* — 

to  damp,  to  moisten. 
Moistf-y,  105:  a.    Drilling.  [Oba] 
Moist'-Dess,  <.  Dampneti.  state  of  being  a  little  wet 
Moistf'fttl,  117:  a.    FuU  of  moisture.  [Obs.] 

Mois/'-ure,  (moistf-Arc,  147)  t.    Stale  of  being 

moist;  moderate  wetness ;  small  quantity  of  Uqoid. 
7*0  Mois'-rBN,  (mois'Hio^  156,  114)  r,  a.  To 

damp,  to  moist 
Mo'i^-ten-er,  #.    He  or  that  which  moistens. 
MOKE=:inok(«  t.    Mesh  of  a  net  [Ainsworth.] 
MOKY,  mo'-k4^  a.  Dark,  morkyf  muggy.  [Ainiw.] 
MOLAR— mo'-lar,  a.  Used  fbr  grinding.  [Baoon.] 

MOLASSES^m^-lSy-sSsSt  <.  Treacle;  properly 
Melasses,  which  see. 

MOLEssmolt,  9t  A  natural  spot  or  discoloration  of 
the  body ;  a  ipot  whence  i'ron-mole,  improperly  t'roa- 
mouUL        ^ 

MOLE=:inole,  «.  A  mass ;  specially,  a  mound ;  a 
mas^  work  of  large  stones  laid  in  the  tea  for  protect- 
ing ships  in  harbour ;  sometimes  it  meaos  the  harbour 
itself;  amoDK  the  Romans  a  mansoleum  of  masay 
structure : — See  also  bwer. 

Mo-li'-mt-Dom,  120:  a.    Very  important  [More.] 

Mol'-k-ODLB,  92 :  ff.  a  very  minute  particle  of  matter. 

MoLB,  «.  A  mass  of  fleshy  matter  growing  in  the 
uterus. 

MOLE^mole,  s,  A  little  animal  that  works  up  the 
ground,  properly  called  a  mould'Warp. 

7b  Mole,  V,  a.    To  clear  from  mole*hills.  [Local.] 

Molb'-bybd,  (-ide,  106)  a.  Having  very  small  eyet ; 
blind,  according  to  the  common  notion  of  the  mole. 

MoLs'-HiLL,  «.  Hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole ;  it 
is  used  proverbially  as  something  small. 

MoLs'-WwiRP,  140 :  J.    Mould-warp. 

<Sr  Other  compounds  are  Mot^-batt  (a  Ash ;)  Mot^-cast* 
rdirt  cast  ud  by  a  mole ;)  Mole^-caicher ;  Mol^-ericket, 
(an  insect  :)Jfo^4radt  (eoorse  of  the  molo  under 
ground^  &c. 

MOLECULE.— See  under  Mole,  (a  mass.) 

MOLE-EYED,  &C.— See  under  Mole,  (an  animaL) 

7b  MOLEST==m^l^t',  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to  trouble, 

to  vex. 
Mo'lest'-er,  36  :  «.    One  who  molests. 
Mo-lest'-ftfl,  117:  a.    Vexatious.  [Barrow.] 
Mol'-e8-ta"-/ioD,  92,  89  :  «•   Annoyance ;  disturb- 

auce  given ;  uneasiness. 
MOLIMINOUS.— See  under  Molo,  (a  mass.) 

MOLINIST,  mo'-l^-nist,  105:  «.    A  foUower  of 

Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  who  opposed  the  Jansenists. 
MOLLIENT,  mol'-ySut,  146:  a.  SoAening. 
7b  Mol'-li-py,  105,  6  :  «.  o.  To  soften ;  to  assuage ; 

to  appease;  to  qualify. 
Mol' -it-fl'-o-ble,  a.    Tliat  may  be  softened. 
Mol'-li-fi-ca''-/ion,  89 :  ».    Act  of  softening. 
Mol-lub'-c^,  s.  p/.    Literally,  soft  creatures,  a  name 

applied  to  animals  of  soft  bodies  and  no  internal 

skeletons. 
Mol-lus'-can,  a.    Pertaining  to  molloaca. 
MOLOSSES.— See  Mobisses  and  Melasses. 

MOLOSSUS^m^lott'-sus,  ».  A  foot  of  three 
Ions  syllables  in  classical  poetry:  it  is  also  written 

Moioste. 


MON 

MOLTEN,mole'-tD,U6,lU:  a,  (SeiTbldL) 
Melted ;  made  of  melted  metal.  [As  an  a^.  oot  obi.] 

MOLY,  mo'-l^,  105 :  «.  The  wild  |unc 

MOLYBDENA»m5K.nMle''-na,  t,  A  usenl 
ore  which  is  a  common  sulphuret:  it  was  ones  los- 
founded  with  subetanoas  containing  lead. 

Mol'-vb-de^'-num,  t.  A  metal  which  exists  miseid. 

ised  oy  solphnr,  ftom  which  state  it  hasbeeaoMsiaii 

in  small  separate  globolee  of  a  gray  ooioor,  eueiihd; 

difllcult  of  fusion. 
Mo-ltb'-dxn,  #.    TltB  nme  as  molybdcna. 
Mo-lyb'-den-oafs,  120 :  a.  Futaining  to,orobbM 

ftom.  molybden. 
MOMCsmoUK,  «.  (Compare  Mom.)  A  dull,  itafti, 

silent  fellow,  a  mum-chance.  [Spenser.] 

MOMENTemo'-m^nt,*.  Primarily,  fcne.  iapsl- 

stve  weight;  henoe,  coaseqnenoe,  importsaee, wf^. 

value ;  henee  also,  that  which  rushes  by  with  a  foici 

derived  as  from  eternity »— See  it  in  this  wom  Isva 
Mo-ment'-al,  a.    Important  [Uonsosl] 
Mo-mentf-OMS,    120 :    a.    Important,  veiglit;,  «( 

consequence. 
Mo-ment'-uill,  #.    Impetus,  the  qaantity  at  noboc 

in  a  moving  body. 
tSr  This  is  the  Latin  of  the  leading  word. 
Mo'-XXNT,  «.    The  most  minute  put  of  tinw ;  an 

instant  :--iSee  the  head  word. 
M(/-men-tar-|r,  a.    Lasting  but  a  moment,  doee  ii 

a  moment 
i^  Old  authors  use  Mbmei^'tal  and  tfo'MeatOMV  is  tk 

same  sense,  to  which  Johnson  adds  IfoWs/a  swsl 
M(/-inen-tar-i-ljr,  105 :  ad.   Every  momeBt 
•^  Old  authors  use  Momentally. 
MOMMERY,  mum'-m$r4^  116: «.  MnuMn, 

which  see. 
MONACHAL,  MONACHISM.-Seeiadieea- 

suing  class. 
MONAD»mon'-ad,  «.    That  which  isOM^  orb; 

itself;  an  indivisible  thing;  an  ultimate  atocn. 
Mo-nad'-t-cal,  88 :  a.  Having  the  nature  of  a  nosad. 
Mon'-J-dslph,  (^m,  163)  «.  That  which.  tboi|li 

siitgle,  is  as  a  brotner  to  itself;  the  naate'jof  «  pb^ 

whose  stamens  are  united  in  one  body  by  tlie  fiianMts. 
Mo-NAlf'-DfiB,  «.  A  plant  wfakh  b  dmidy  wsediBe, 

or  has  but  one  stamen. 
Mon'-JRCH,  (-ark,  161)  «.    He  who  rules  wWf 

or  without  an  associate,— a  king;  one  that  pcoido; 

that  which  is  highest  of  its  kind. 
MoD'-ar-cAess,  «.    A  fbmale  monarch.  [Umunal.] 
Mo-nai'-cAiil,  a.  Suiting  a  monarch,  re^  [Milioo] 
Mo-nar'-cAic,  88,1  a.   Vested  in  a  single  mln: 
Mo-nar'-cAi-oal,  j  Monar'chiai  is  less  in  u^ 
Mon'-or-cAy,  (-k^)  ?,  Ttw  government  of  a  iifl|l« 

person;  kingdom, empire. 
Mon'-ar-cAt8t,  t.  An  advocate  fbr  monarchy. 
To  Mon'-ar-cAize,  tr,  n,  and  a.  To  play  the  kiag" 

~-act.  To  rule  over  as  a  king. 
MoN'-^.caiL,(inon'-4-kal,  I61)o.SoUtaiy,UTi»« 

aA>ae  as  a  monk  in  his  cell ;  monastic 
Mon'-a-cAifin,  158 :  «.  The  state  of  monks. 

Moo'-as-ter-jf,  (eoiioq,  m6ii'-«»-tr^  '^Li' 
House  of  religions  retirement  abbey,  etoirter,  «■«»• 

Mo-naa'-tic,  88,1  a.  Religiously  recluse;  p«1«n- 

Mo-nas'-tt-cal,  )  ing  to  a  monk  or  a  mnasftrj'y 
the  Jprroer  word  is  often  used  subsUnti?cly  to  «l"^  * 
monk. 

Mo-nas'-tt-cal-ly,  flrf.  Beclnsely. 

Mo-naa'-ti-cUm,  59,  158:  #.  Mo«»*fc"*L^ *« 
C:>  See  the  remainder  of  this  daas  of  words  bewsnw 

along  with  Moooeeroa. 
MONDAY,  miin'-dA^    116:  «.   Litnally^ 

moon^y.  or  thai  dedicated'  to  the  moonr-ths  »«» 

day  of  the  we^. 


The  MbamM  entira,  and  tbc  priadplw  to  wbloh  tiM  nnai^ers  rcCw,  prscsde  th*  DittioDwr. 

Foweli :  eaU'-w4ij :  chSp'-mao :  pd-pi' :  d« :  gd6d :  j*C5,  t.  f.jnp,  55 :  a»  c»  V  *^  ■**^*' 


MON 


MON 


MONDE,  mooBd,  [Fr.]  170:  t.  The  world;  a 
dreto  of  peoplo  who  Know  and  vUit  each  other )  a 
flobe  as  an  enaifn  of  loralty. 

MONETARY,  inun'4-t^r4^  116 :  a.  FMtainiog 
t»,  or  eoDiistiiig  in,  money. 

t> TUi  word  is  of  recent  use  in  the  laninnge:  etymo- 
loekally  it  cannot  claim  immediate  relationship  to 
mmtjft  beeanae  the  latter  has  passed  through  the 
Ssxoo  from  the  original  Latin,  whUe  Monetary  comes 
directiy  from  the  Latin,  and  hence,  a  speaker  might 
efamse  to  sa*  Mo-nf-t^vy :  bnt  thia  muniinciatbn.  If 
it  erer  has  been  naed,  will  ineritabiy  yield  to  that 
vliidi  eoonoets  the  word  in  sound  as  in  sense  with  the 
atsblish«d  word  momey. 

Moh'-et,  (muil'*4^  116)  ff.  Stamped  metal,  gene- 
nil  j  gold,  silrer,  or  copper,  or  any  thing  else  osed  as 
the  measure  of  price ;  coin ;  (a  single  pi^  is  not  now 
called  a  money,  bnt  a  piece  of  money,  and  oonse- 
qniBtly  the  word  does  not  at  present  often  occnr  In 
the  ^oral,  unless  in  the  sense  of  payments  or  receipts 
d  Boaey;)  bank  notes,  notes  or  hand,  letters  of 
credit,  accepted  bills  on  mercantile  drms ;  (these  are 
esUed  money,  bot  such  application  of  the  word  must 
bs  onderstood  as  a  Ucenee  of  speech,  and  the  things 
tlMBsehres  distingnished ;  for  though,  when  immedi- 
ttely  conrerttble,  a  bank  note,  &c.  may  be  equal  to 
Biooey.  nerhapa  more  desirable  as  mme  couYenient, 
jet  it  is  liable  to  a  discount,  and  to  the  iMuikruptcy  or 
n|twry  c^  the  nibseribers  or  accepters,  and  therefore 
it  not  the  same  thing;)  uncoined  gmd  or  silver;  (this 
■sy  be  deemed  money  without  any  or  much  danger 
fron  the  extended  ase  of  the  word,  because  the  difle- 
naee  between  stamped  and  unstamped  metal,  allow- 
'vk%  the  weight  and  pnrity  in  the  latter  case  to  be 
•wertained,  is  never  so  great  as  to  leare  much  room 
iK  dHTcrenoe  in  any  calculation ;  as  an  axiom  in 
pofitieal  ecmomy,  it  should  indeed  always  be  deemed 
that  vhUe  gold  and  rilver  remain  the  measure  of** 
priee,  Um  metal  itself  can  never  have  a  price.) 

msul'ieAy  (miin'-Td,  114)  a.  Rich  in  money;  able 
toeoamand  money :  H  is  often  used  in  distinction  to 
valth  in  real  estate ;  the  old  orthography  was  moii'- 
qMd. 

Mon'^-er,  36 :  «.  A  banker,  or  one  who  deals  In 
nancy ;  a  sdnter.  [Oba.] 

MsB^-ey-len,  a*  Ha^ng  no  money,  pennyleaa. 

Uo«^«st-hat'-tj;r,  «.  Something  in  which  money 
h  eoncerned ;  accoant  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Mow^'-iT's-woiirH',  (-wurtt,   141)  s.  Something 


ib^eg'icrvfemn ;  the  meaninss  of  which  retiuire  no 
apfana^m ;  and  MonTep-ipwtur,  (a  small  spider 
Iw  toprognosti^te  good  lock  or  the  receipt  of  monev 
to  the  person  it  crawls  on ;)  MinTegwor^,  (a  plant ;) 
kt. 

MONGCORN,  muDg'-corn,  116:  <.  Mixed  com. 

(Obs.] 

MONGER,  mung'-grxer.  116, 158,  77,  36:  #.  A 
^n^t  a  doder:  at  present  scarcely  used  ^ut  in  com- 
poAkm. 

MONGREL,  mung'-grgl,  116.  158:  a.  and  *. 
or  a  mixed  breed :— t.  Any  thing  o(  mixed  breed ; 
putieolarly  a  dog. 

MONIED.—See  nnder  Money. 

MONlIiFORM,  mA-nTl'-4-fonn,  a.  Like  a  neck- 

Ues. 

MONIMENT,  m6n'4-m«nt,  j.  (Compare  the 
next  class.)  Something  to  preserve  memory ;  a  snper- 
•eriptioQ.  an  image.  [Obs.] 

Ts  MONISHamon'-isb,  v,  a.  To  admonish.  [Obs.] 

Mon'-iih-er,  36 :  t .  Admonbher. 

Moi/-iah-ineiit, «.  Admonishment. 

Mo-nit'-wo,  (•nlih'-UD,  89)  ».  Instmctlon  i  warn- 

Mon'.».tive,  105:  a.  Admonitory. 

Mon'-i-tor,  38 :  «.  An  adviser ;  the  upper  boy  in  a 


ichool-elass  appointed  to  look  to  the  others,  or  instruct 
them. 

Mon'-i-tor-jr,  129, 105  :  a.  and  «.  Conveying  usefhl 
instruction,  containing  warning  :— s.  Admooition ; 
warning. 

Mon'-i-to"-rwil,  90,  47:  a.   Containing   admoni- 
tion;  teaching  by  monitors ;  tanght  by  monitors. 
Mon'-i-tress, «.  A  female  monitor. 

MONK,  mungk,  158:  #.  (See  Monachal,  &c. 
nnder  Monad.^  One  who  lives  as  a  recluse  or  in  soli- 
tude :  this  is  the  etymological  sense,  but  it  does  not 
describe  the  life  which  the  monks  always  led. 

Mofik'-er*^,  «•  The  life  of  monks :  a  term  seldom 
used  but  in  scorn. 

Monk'-hood,  118:  t.  The  character  of  a  monk. 

Monk'-ish,  a.  Monastic  ;  pertaining  to  monks. 

89-  Among  the  compounds  are  MonkW-hood  and  Monk's'- 
rhmbarb,  which  are  names  of  plants. 

MONKEY,  mung'-k^  116,  158 :  ».  An  ape,  a 
baboon. 

MONOSCEROS«m6-D6s'-6«r-588, «.  (See  Mo- 
nad and  the  words  under  it.)  The  oa^-homed  animal 
or  unicorn :  some  old  authors  spell  it  Monos'cerot. 

Mou'-o-don,  18 :  «.  The  sea-unicom. 

Moif'-o-CHORD,  (HX^rd,  161)  #•  An  instrument  of 

MM  string. 
Mon'-o-CHIIO-1iat''-1C,  161,  88:  a.  Consisting  of 

Ofu  colour ;  presenting  rays  of  only  one  colour. 
Moii'-o-co-nfL"-E-i>oii,  f .    A  plant  with  only  one 

cotyledon  or  seed  lobe. 

Mon'-o-cot^.y-led"-o-noii8,  81,  92,  120 :  a» 
Having  but  one  seed  lobe. 

Mo-NOc'-u-LiiK,  0.  On^-eyed  :  Aforux/ulout  is  the 
same. 

Mon'-<m;ulb,  «.  An  insect  with  one  eye. 

MoN'-o-DAc"-Tr"-Loi78,  120:  a.  Having  but  one 
finger  or  toe. 

Mon'-o-dramb,  #.  A  dramatic  performance  by  only 
oae'persou. 

Mon'-o-dra-mat^'-ic,  88  :  a.  Dramatic  in  quality, 
but  having  only  one  performer. 

Mon'-O-df,  105 :  t,  A  song  or  poem  in  which  one 
person  throughout  is  supposed  to  utter  feelings  affect- 
ing himself  in  particular. 

Moo'-o-dist,  *,  One  who  utters  a  monody. 

Mon'-cb"-clin,  (•e'-sh'ao,  103,  147)  i.  That 
whidi  dwells  in  oae  house, — a  name  in  botany  to  the 
class  of  plants  whose  structure  is  Ix>th  male  and  fe- 
male. 

Mo-VOO^'A'UT,  87  :  #.  The  condition  or  restraint  of 
not  marrying  a  second  wife  on  the  death  of  the  first. 

Mo-nog'-a-mUt,  t,  A  professor  of  monogamy. 

Moa'-O-gam,  «.  That  which  admits  not  double  nup- 
tials,— a  plant  which  has  bnt  a  single  flower. 

Mon'-O-ORAM,  f .  One  character  in  writing ;  particu- 
larlv  a  cipher,  or  intertexture  of  letters  in  one  figure. 

Mon'-o-gram-mal,  a.  Having  the  manner  of  a 
monogram. 

Mon'-O'grfkpAf  163  :  «.  A  description  confined  to 
one  claas  of  things ;  also  a  monogram,  particularly  a 
single  letter  standing  for  two  or  more  sounds. 

Mo-ifoo'-Ril-PHF,  (-f^^  163)  87 :  #.  That  which 
descril)ea  by  one  means,  nanielv,  by  lines  witliout 
cokmrs ;  a  representation  simply  by  lines. 

Mon'-O-grapA,  <•  A  description  by  one  means ;  or 
more  commonly,  a  description  of  only  one  thing  or  ono 
class  of  things. 

Mon'-o-OYN,  (-jTn)  #.  That  which  is  simply  femi- 
nine,— a  plant  with  only  one  style  or  stigma. 

Mon'-o-LOOI7B,  (-I6g,  107)  #.  That  which  is  spoken 
by  one  person,— a  soliloquy. 

Mo-Dol'-O-gis^  «.  One  who  soliloquizes. 

Mo-HoM'-j-OHr,  (-kl^  163)  t.  A  sinff/e  combat 


Tb«  aiga  =  b  uaed  after  nuxfe*  of  •pelllag  that  bare  ao  trrssularity  of  soaiid. 

Cdmonanit:  mtth-ur  •*.  e.  miimon,  165:  YTzh-uD,  t.  e,  vition,  165:  (fcln,  166:  th^n,  166. 
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Mo74'-K>ME,  $,  In  alg«bn«  m  quantity  that  hw  bat  otte 

name. 
Mo-No'-Hi^^l,  90 :  f.  A  quantity  npietaed  by  one 

name  or  l«t'er. 
yio-voFf-ATHr,  87,  98,  67, 105 :  «.  Soiitary  fuf. 

ferinf  or  wntibiUty. 
Mon'-0-PXT^-^LO(78,  a.    Having   bnt   Olie  petal. 

[Bot.] 
Mo-MOPfi'-THONO,  (iii&-n5|/-aong,  143)  «•   A 

mmpU  Towel  found,  as  dtatinfuiahad  Crom  a  diphthong, 

a  triphthong.  See. 
Mo'VOPh'-yL'LOUB,  \20 :  a.  One-leaved.  [BoUj 
Mo-lfOPii'-F-8iTB,«.  One  who  maintaim  that  Christ 

had  but  one  nature. 
To  Mo-NOp'-o-USB,  V.  a.    To  boy  up  so  as  to  be 

the  o«/y  purchaaer*  to  obtain  lole  pouescion  of  a 

oomroodity  or  of  a  marlcet;  to  engrou^  to  obtain  tlie 

whole  ot 
Mo-nop'-o-list)  f.  One  who  monopolise*. 
•9*  There  are  two  words  older  than  this,  Monnp'oler, 

(quite  obs.)  and  Manop'otixer. 
Mo-Dop'-o«ljfy  t.  The  sole  power  of  trading  in  some 

artide  or  at  some  place. 
MoN'-o-POL''-y-Loai7£»  107 :  t.    A  perfbrmance  in 

which  ont  person  sustains  the  dialogue  of  many. 
Mo-NOP'-TBR-if  L,  a.  Having  but  one  wing,  applied 

in  general  to  a  circular  building  with  one  wiog  and  a 

roof  supported  only  by  pillars. 
MoN'-OP-TOTRt  t.  A  noun  used  only  in  one  case. 
Mon'-o-spBu'^-Mocrs,    120 :  a.    Having   a  tingle 

seed  to  each  flower. 
MoN'-o-sPHBK''-/K:^L,(-sfSr^'4-cal,  IG3)  a.  Con. 

sisting  of  one  sphere. 
Mon'-o-stich,  (-ctlck,  161)  t.  Ktingie  verse  eon* 

taining  complete  meaning. 
MoN'-o-«TROPfl^-ic,   (-»tr6r-tc    163,     88)    a. 

Having  but  one  sort  of  stanza ;  free  from  restraint  so 

OS  to  form  but  one  great  stanza. 
Mom'-o-8Tl'^i.j-bi.i;,  «.  A  word  of  one  syllable. 
Mon'-a-8yl-lab"-ic,  88,1  a.  Consisting  of  a  mono- 

Mon'-o*sjl-lab"-i-cal,  J  syllable,  or  of  monosyl. 
lables. 

MoN'-o-r»B-i5M,  158  :  «.  The  doctrine  or  belief  of 
the  existence  of  only  one  God. 

Mo-KOra'-B-UTB,  «.  One  who  holds  that  Christ  had 
but  one  will. 

Mon'-o-tonb,  t.  A  iingie  key  or  musical  sound ;  a 
tone  in  speech  which  varies  but  little  ttom  one  mu- 
sical key. 

Mon'-o-tOD^'-i-cal,  a.  Monotonous.  [Chesterfield.] 
Mo-DOt'-O-nows,  1 20  :  a.  Unvaried  in  tone  ;  having 

no  variety  of  key  or  cadence ;  unvaried. 
Mo-not'-o-Djf,  t.  Uniformity  of  tone  or  sound  ;  by 

catachresis,  uniformity  or  sameness  to  the  eye. 

MONSIEUR,  moan^8«-yG5r',  or  nearly  moct- 
yur»  [Fr.]  170 :  m.  The  compcllation  to  a  French 
gentleman ;  sometimes  used  in  the  third  person,  to 
minify  a  Frenchman. 

MONbOON^mon  855n',  s,  A  periodical  wind 
in  the  East  Indies,  blowing  for  a  certain  number  of 
montlis.  generally  six*  from  the  same  point  of  the 
compass,  then  chnnging  and  blo>»ing  the  same  time 
Ttom  the  opposite  qiutrter :  there  are  winds  within  the 
tropics  on  tlie  Atlantic  which  blow  throughout  the 
year  Trom  the  same  qimrter :  all  these  winds  are  called 
trade- winds,  but  especially  the  latter. 

MONSTER=moD'-«ter,  «.  Something  which  for  iU 
deformity  is  a  sight  or  object  fit  to  be  sAotm,— some- 
thing out  of  the  common  order  of  nature ;  something 
excessive  in  mischief  or  wickedness;  in  a  speciiu 
sense,  a  man  who.  instead  of  the  natural  sexual  pro- 
pensity, has  a  desire  to  wound  or  stab  females. 

To  Mon'-ct^r,  v.  a.  To  make  monstrous.  [Shaks.] 

Mon'-strotts,  120 :  a,  and  ad.  Devioting  Ttom  the 
common  order  of  nature;  strange,  wonderfhl;  enor- 
mous ;  shocking,  hatefhl:— ode.  [Colloq.]  Exceedingly. 


MOO 

Mon'-stroifS-ly,  ad»  In  a  oumstioas  amiei  srls. 
grce. 

Mou'-tirona-neis,  «•  State  or  qmlity  of  bsiag  bob. 
stroos. 

Moo-ttros'-t-tjr,  «.  The  state  of  being  noutioai: 
an  unnatural  prodnctfon:  Shakspeare  and  other  idd 
writen  sonetimes  use  Mon'..stni-os*'«-ty. 

MONTANlC«mon-tan'-ick,  88:  «.  Ftttaiiisi 
to  mountains. 

MONTANIST,  mW-ta-ulst,  158:  «.  A  il. 
lower  of  Montanus,  a  llirygian,  who,  in  tbs  «eii4 
eentory  of  Christianity,  pretended  to  new  renhiMM, 

MONTA  NTamdiZ-tant,  «.  An  old  tem  in  frsen^ 

MONTERO«rin6n-ter<'-6,  «.  A  honeaan'i  csf 

MONTETH^mon'-t^tt,  «.  A  vessel  far  «i^ 
glasses  conveniently,  so  named  ftom  the  iovcator. 

MONTH,  muntt,  116:  «.  One  of  the  portioBi  of 
the  year  named  firom  the  revolutions  of  the  mm:  s 
calendar  mouth  Is  30  or  31  days,  exo^  Febrairy, 
which  b  S8  or  99;  the  soUr  month  is  Bsariv3(4  dsjV 
or  the  time  during  which  the  sun  passes  tmonfrii  31^ 
of  the  eclijptic;  this  lunar  month  is  tf  days.  D0srly:ii 
eorretpondence  with  which,  four  weeks  are  siso  cstM 
a  month:  A  montk*t  mimd  signifies  a kiQffiagdean:  s 
phrase  which  originated  in  the  lemembrsnee  diyssf 
monkish  times,  when,  at  periodical  seasons,  tile  ani 
or  memory  of  a  bountiful  testator  was  to  be  kept  tlin 
by  masses  and  prayers. 

Mon/A'-ljf,  a,  and  ad.  Continuing  or  happenisg  oae« 
a  month  :—adv.  Once  a  month. 

MONTOIR,  moang-twiW,  [Fr.]  170  :i.  A 
stone  used  for  aiding  to  mount  a  horse. 

MONTROSS=mon-tro8s',  «.  An  under  gmet 

MONUMENT=rinon'-&-m;Dt,  «.  A  stioctmor 
device  placed  as  a  memorial  of  a  remarluible  ewtU  or 
of  a  person  deceased. 

Mon'-u-inen''-tal,  a.  Serving  as  a  monaBent ;  pn- 
ser\'ing  memory;  belonging  to  a  tomb. 

Moii'-u-inen"-tal-ly,  a<i.  By  way  of  menotisL 

To  MOO=aniS0,  V.  n.  To  make  the  noise  of  s  cov, 
imitated  from  the  sound.  [A  child's  word.] 

MOOD»iiiC9d,  t.  Mode,  of  which  word  it  is  saod« 
form,  and  often  used  instead  of  it  in  the  fpeeisl 
senses  of  the  manner  c»f  ooiOupUing  a  rnb;  Ike 
manner  of  a  syllogism;  and  the  manner  or  it])*  « 
music. — See  Mode. 

MOODss-mSod,  «.  Temper  of  mind,  tenporsry  ^^ 
of  the  mind  in  regard  to  any  passiun  or  fr»liDg.--br 
mour;  sometimes  It  signifies  the  particokr  swod 
anger,  in  the  same  way  that  passion  often  iigBifc> 
anger;  and  in  the  derivatives,  it  generally npi^ 
gkwm  with  anger. 

Mood'-Jf,  a.  Angry,  raging ;  sad,  gloomy. 

Mood'-r-ljr>  lOb:  ad.  Angrily;  gloomOy. 

Mood'-t-nesa,  «•  Anger;  gloom;  sadness. 

MOONsiiiQ5d,  t.   The  changing  lomiosrj  nf  the 
night  I  a  lunation,  a  month :  a  half-moen  oAro : 
the  figun  of  a  crescent,  or  a  atructure  like  it. 


Moon'-ed,  a.  Moon-like ;  bearing  titles  of  the 

[Maton.] 

Moon'-et,  t.  A  little  moon.  [Bp.  HaU.] 
Moon'-jr,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  moon ;  lonated;  [Ti- 

usual  ;^  in  cant  language,  tipsy. 
Moon'-isb,  a.  Variable  as  the  moon ;  fligbty :  fnfinf 

toward  lunary. 
Moon'-ling, «.  A  simpleton. 
Moon'-less,  a.   Destitute  of  moonlight. 
MoonMi>At,  (-ITu,  115)  t.  and  «.  Tlis  ligbt  »r^ 

forded  by  the  moon  >--a((/.  lOuminatrd  by  the  bnos. 
Moon'-shine,  t.  and  a.    The  bright  light  of  tbt 

moon;   figuratively,  show  without  •"****"**J,  JJ 

tence;  in  burlesque,  anmnth: — ad.  Bright  wiln  ip» 

firom  Uie  moon. 
Moon'-shi-ny,  a.  Bright  with  light  from  the 


Th*  •clMinet  cnUrv,  sn4  th«  pHadplst  to  wbkh  the  nombvt  rsfcr,  prtcsdt  lbs  DMmttf 

yowfU :  gaU'-wA^ :  diUp'-mau :  pd-pl' :  li« :  gfi6d :  j'50,  i.  f .  jew,  55 :  Oy  i,  \»  Ac  wmitf  171. 
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Ifoott'-fltruck,  a.  Lunatic. 

liT  OtbCT  ecMDpoandt  are  Mov^hetm,  Mwnl-eaXft  (a 
Ml }  a  Cdae  ooooeptioa  or  mole  in  the  womb^  top- 
poaed  anciently  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  the 
■ooa;)  Ifoea'-ryed.  r4im-«yed;)  Moowfjitk,  (m,  flah  of 
wbieh  the  tail  fln  is  aliaped  like  a  haU-rooon ;)  Mnnf- 
knH,  (loved  when  the  moon  shinet ;)  MooiC'ttome,  (a 
itOM  9t  white  oolonr.)  &c.  j  to  which  are  to  be  added 
Mmf/em,  Mwn^-mul,  Moon'-ieed,  Mwmtre'foU, 
Jbea'-wvrf;  &&,  aa  names  of  plants. 

MOORsinOOr,  41 :  «.  A  mazah,  a  fen,  a  hog,  a 

tnetof  low  and  watery  gnwnd. 
Mooi'-Vy  a*  liarshy,  fenny. 
Moor'-itb,  a.  Fenny,  marshy,  watery. 
Mooi'-lolKiy  t.  Watery  gnmnd. 
Mooff'-cocky  «•  A  fewl  not  web-footod  that  feeds  in 

the  fens. 
Moor'-ben,  «.  The  hen  of  the  moor-eodu 
Mooi'-gaiiie^ «.  Grouse. 
Moot''ftoney  t.  A  species  of  granite. 
MOORxsingSry  i.    A  native  of  Manriiania  or  that 

psit  of  Africa  now  called  MorocoOk  Tunis,  Algien»  &c. 

TV  MOOItBinQSry  «•  a.  To  confine  ov  secure  {% 
Mn}  in  a  particular  station,  as  by  cables  and  anehon, 
or  bf  chains:— ae«.  To  be  confined  by  cables  or  chains. 

Moor-age,  t.  Station  where  to  moor. 

Mooi'-iog,  «•  Anchors  and  chains  laid  athwart  the 
bottom  c?  a  river  or  harbour  to  confine  a  ship. 

MOOSE»mo3c«,  189  :  «.  The  American  elk. 

7*  MOOTsinGSt,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  debate,  to  dis. 
enii.  to  argue  for  and  against  z—aea.  To  argue  or 
pleod  on  a  supposed  cause  by  way  of  exerdse,  as  in 
•tadying  for  the  oar. 

Moot, «.  Dispute,  debate :  Moot  ease  or  Atool  pwnl 
ba  ease  or  point  to  be  mooted,  a  disputable  case. 

Moot'-rr,  «.  A  disputant,  a  debater. 

Moot'-ing,  «•  The  exercise  of  disputing  supposed 


Moot'.hflll,  112:  «•  The  town-hall.  or  Motchall: 
Tellote  is  to  meet,  which  is  the  original  sense  of  To 
Moot;  whence  lU  derivative,  which  is  now  its  only 


MOPsmop,  «.  Pieces  of  cloth  or  locks  of  wool 
Ivd  to  a  kmg  handle,  with  which  floors  are  cleaned. 

7«  Mop,  tr.  o.    To  nib  or  clean  with  a  mop. 

M(n^«piT,  14  :  t.  A  puppet  made  up  as  a  mop  is 
■odo;  afandling  name  for  alittle  girL 

MofZ-tey,  «.  A  moppet,  but  more  especially  in  its 
httn  sense. 

Ts  MOPsmSp,  V.  II.  To  mock  by  making  months. 

Mop,  «.   A  wry  month  made  in  mockery.  [Shake.] 

7«  MOPEsinop«,  o.  n.  and  a.  To  drowse  and 
^km;  to  be  in  a  state  of  inattention,  stupidity,  and 
iboB :— ect  To  make  spiritle«s,  gleomy,  and  stupid. 

Mope,  t.   One  dull  in  spirits  and  mind. 

Ma-piM, «.    A  mope.    A  cant  word.  [Swift] 

M^-pilll,  «.    Dull,  spfaitless,  gloomy. 

M(/*pigh-net8,  t.    State  of  being  mopish. 

Mope^^,  (.ide,  106)  a.    Purblind. 

MORAL»mV-ai,  129,  12:  s.  and  a.  In  an 
•tyaolQgieal  and  general  sense,  practice,  custom,  the 
oniioary coune olaction,  which  meaning  is  retained 
b  MNBe  (^  its  appIieaUons }  (see  the  last  two  words  of 
tba  ekss;)  distinctively,  it  means  good  practice 
faoadcd  on  views  of  right  and  wrong,  more  commonly 
esBri  morality ;  hence,  it  also  means  the  doctrine  of 
IQodpnetioe.dbmmonly  expressed  by  the  plural  word 
lionls.  which  sense  however  is  signified  by  the  noun 
•ncolar  when  the  doctrme  or  practical  application  of 
abbtebmeant:~a4'.  Good,  as  estimated  by  a  ucit 
Mttdanl  of  right  and  wrong,  such  as  men  acquire  by 
thsMghtorraason  in  their  dealings  with  each  other, 
sad  thttsdlstiusaished  ftom  good,  meaning  piuus,  as 
otimitrd  by  a  Uw  of  religion:  virtuous;  Just;  drawn 
fi«i  the  vrindples  of  morality;  founded  on  morals) 


prescribing  men's  conduct;  Shakspearo  in  one  place 
uses  it  to  signify  moralising,  aa  "  a  moral  fooV  The 
moral  law,  is  the  Imw  of  the  tables  delivered  by  Moees, 
in  distinction  from  the  ceremonial  law ;  with  regard 
to  that  or  any  other  law  that  prescribes  our  duty  as  by 
divine  authority,  it  may  lie  obeerved  that  obedience  tc 
it  simply  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  law  of  (Jod  is 
relixious  goodness ;  conformity  to  it  simply  fh>m  ra- 
tional motives  is  moral  goodness ;  a  confurmity  to  it 
on  both  accounta  identifies  moral  and  religious  good* 
ness :  tho  moral  seme  is  a  supposed  innate  or  natural 
sense  ofright  and  wrong,  concerning  the  existence  of 
which  much  disputation  has  been  expended,  which 
miglit  perhaps  have  been  spared  by  a  previous  ackuow- 
ledgementon  both  sides  that  our  powers  of  judgment, 
whatever  be  their  origin,  can  come  Into  operation  only 
with  occasions  for  them,  and  be  strengthened  onlv  by 
opuortunitfes  for  exercise ;  that  to  feel  an  injury  done 
to  himself  is  a  capacity  in  which  man  only  sharea  with 
other  animals ;  that  to  know  when  an  injury  is  done 
to  others  is  an  inevitable  effect  of  the  possession  and 
the  exercise  (treason ;  and  that  a  capacity  for  emotion 
is  as  mudi  a  part  of  our  nature  as  a  capacity  to  know. 
Moral  pkUosophp  is  the  science  of  the  duties  of  life* 
otherwise  called  Ethics  and  Morals:  it  is  an  inductive 
science  or  one  which  derives  its  rules  ttom  experience, 
although,  as  in  all  the  sciences,  a  great  deal  of  the 
reasoning  is  deductive  or  abstract :  Locke,  indeed,  had 
a  notion  that  it  might  be  entirely  reduced  to  a  system 
of  definitions,  axioms,  poatulates.  and  deductions,  like 
pure  Mathematics ;  it  might,  no  doubt,  but  its  objrcta 
would  not  be  in  the  least  advanced,  because  in  the 
application  of  such  a  science  to  the  actions  and  designs 
of  men.  tlie  nature  or  quality  of  those  their  individual 
actions  and  devigns  would  remain  as  much  a  subject 
of  doubt  and  disousaion  as  ever,  and  the  science 
would  be  practically  useless.— See  Mathesis  and 
Science. 

To  Mox'-a],  V,  n.  To  moralise.  [Shaks.] 

Mor'-al-f  r,  «.    A  moraliser.  [Shaka] 

Mor'-al-Iy,  ad.  In  a  moral  manner,  virtuously, 
jusUy ;  according  to  moral  doctrine :— See  also  lower. 

Mor'-al-Ut, «.  One  who  inculcates  moral  duties : 
one  wim  pracUses  morality. 

To  Mor''4l-ize,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  correct  the  morals 
of;  [Unusual,  but  proper;]  to  fhrnbh  with  examples ; 
[Spenser;]  commonly,  to  turn  or  apply  to  a  moral 
purpose  i—nem.  To  Bp«ak  or  writo  on  moral  snbjecta; 
to  make  moral  reflections. 

Moi"-ol-i'-ier,  *.    One  who  moralises. 

Mo-raK-t-ty,  84,  105 :  t.  (See  the  leading  word.) 
The  practice  of  i;oodness.— virtue ;  the  doctrine  of 
goodness,--ethics;  the  auality  of  an  action  as  esti- 
mated by  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  great  majority  of  maDktnd  past 
and  present :  In  a  special  sense  a  kind  of  drama  which 
succeeded  the  Miracle  plays  among  our  forefathers, 
of  which  the  persons  in  the  play  were  abstractions  or 
allegorical  representations  of  virtues,  vices,  mental 
powers,  and  feculties. 

Mor'-alt,  143 :  «.  pi.  Ethics  or  moral  philoaonhy ; 
morality ;  (for  these  senses,  see  the  leading  word :)  the 
pracUce  or  customary  actions  of  any  one  as  arising 
horn  habit  and  eariy  impressions;  iu  which  sense  the 
word  loses  ita  distinctive  moaning,  and  we  as  properly 
say  bad  wutraU  as  good  morals :  Manmers  is  often  used 
a«  an  equivalent  term,  but  it  admiu  neverthelesa  of  a 
distinction  from  Horod .— See  Manner. 

Mor'-^L,  a.  (Sec  the  leading  vrord.)  That  is  sup- 
ported by  the  customary  course  of  thini^.  as  moral 
certainty,  a  moral  argument,  a  moral  condoskm :  A 
moral  mnivenat,  is  a  universal  customarily  so  taken,  as 
in  saying.  All  men  are  able  to  speak ;  which  is  not 
strictly  true,  tlioogh  true  as  for  as  a  customary  mean- 
ing extends:  moral  certainty  is  distinguished  frum 
physical  certainty,  which  is  a  certainty  ascertained  by 
the  senses  or  obtained  by  a  real  induction  and  the 
actual  examination  of  particulars;  and  also  distin- 
guished from  metaphysical  or  mathematical  certainty, 
which  is  a  certainty  evolved  out  of  what  is  already 
admitted  by  an  act  of  ttie  mind  which  perceives  it  to 
be  included  in  that  admisdon. 


principles  of  morality ; 

Tbs  slga  =  b  vMd  after  moass  of  spaiUag  tlMt  bavs  BO  Imgularity  of  Muad. 

Cmmmtt:  mikh-un,  i.  f.  mittkm,  165 :  mh-un, i.e.  ffinon,  165 :  (kto,  166 :  A«n,  166. 
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Mor^Htl-llf)  ad»  According  to  the  count  of  tilings ; 
not  physTodlT  or  metaphysically,  yet  npon  every  other 
ground  of  rational  calcolation.— ^  also  above. 

MORASS=m&-ri8s'y  t.    Fen.  bog,  marsh. 

Mo-rat'-syy  105 ;  a.   Fenny,  marshy. 

MORAVIAN,  mi-ra'-vtilii,  90:  a,  and  t. 
Pertaining  to  Moravia  in  Germany ;  pertaining  to  the 
sect  called  Moravians,  because  the  people  of  that 
country  were  among  the  first  to  receive  its  doctrines:— 
f.  Ooeofasectof  Moravian  and  Bohemian  brethren 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century;  at  present,  one  of  a 
sect  called  United  Brethren,  and  Hermhuters,  who 
are  followers  of  Count  Zinzendorf:  their  religious 
customs  much  resemble  those  of  the  methodists. 

MORBID=rrmor'-btd,  a.    Diseased. 

Mor'-bid-ly,  ad.    In  a  diseased  manner. 

Mor^'bid-neaa,  t.    State  of  being  diseased. 

Mor-bose',  (-boon  152)  a.  Not  healthy* 
Mor'bos'-^tyy  «•  Diseased  state.  [Brown.] 
Mob-bil'-lous,  1 20 :  o.    Having  the  character  oi 

appearance  of  the  measles. 
MORDACIOUS,  mor-da'-BhU8|  147:  a*    Apt 

to  bite ;  biting;  flguratively,  sarcastic. 
Mor-dtt'-obttS-ly,  ad,    Bitingly ;  sarcastically. 

Mor-da(/-i-ty,  (-d&8s'4-t4^  92)  «.    The  quality 

of  biting.   Evelyn  uses  Mor'dicaney. 
Mor'-dant,  a.  and  t.    Biting: — •.    A  mbttanoe 

which  combines  with  and  fixes  colours. 
Mor'-di-cant,  a.    Biting,  acrid. 
Mor^-di-ca^-ZioD,  «.    Act  of  biting ;  corrosion. 
MORE=more,  «.  A  hill :  hence  Morelands  or  Mor- 

lands :  it  seems  alHO.  firom  another  etymology,  to  have 

signified  a  root  [Obs.] 
MORE=inore,  47 :  a.  ad.  and  t.  The  comparative 

of  mucfh  greater  in  quantitv;    the  comparative  of 

towu,  siany,  greater  in  number ;  added,  additional : 

The  more  and  the  lett,  the  greater  and  the  smaller; 

4 Obs. ;]  the  more  part,  the  greater  part :  [Obs. ;]  — o^e. 
'o  a  greater  degree;  before  an  adjective  it  serves 
insteaa  of  the  comparative  termination,  as  more  wise, 
for  ufiter,  the  greater  number  of  adjectiv^  admitting 
of  no  other  comparative ;  it  b  often  used  witli  the,  with 
which  it  forms  an  adverbial  phrase :  No  more,  no  longer ; 
not  again ;  by  ellipsis,  say  or  do  nothing  Airther  :—$.  A 
greater  degree;  greater  thing,  other  thing;  it  has 
become  a  substantive  in  many  situations  where  it  was 
originally  an  adjective. 

To  More,  v,  a.    To  make  more.  [Obs.] 

Moie^-veTj  ad.  Beyond  what  has  been  ssdd; 
further;  besides. 

MOREEN»mi-reai',  «.  A  stuff  of  which  curtains 
and  other  hangings  are  made. 

MOREL—mi-rSl',  t.  A  plant;  and  also,  a  kind 
of  cherry. 

MORELAND.— See  Mow,  (a  hill;)  compare 
Moorland. 

MOREOVER.— See  under  More. 

MORESQUE,  m&-r^Bk',  77:  a.  In  the  manner 
of  the  Moors )  applied  to  fancy  ornaments  in  painting 
or  sculpture  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  &c.,  intermingled. 

MORGLAY»mOT'-glAn.  *.  Literally,  a  deadly 
sword,  a  two-handed  broadsword  formerly  used. 

To  M0RIGERATE=mA-r1d'-gSr.4tt,  v,  n.  Li- 
terally, to  bear  one's  self  with  good  or  yielding  manners, 
to  obey;  hence  Mor^^eraftion,  obedience,  and  Moris'- 
eroms,  obedient :  none  of  them  in  use. 

MORIL»mor'-TI, «.  A  mushroom  as  big  as  a  walnut 

MORION,  mor«^4-on,  47,  105,  18:  t.  A  helmet 

armour  for  the  head,  a  casqae. 
MORlSCO=mA-ri8'-cA,  a.  and  *.  MoorUh ;  some- 

thing  Moorish  or  derived  from  the  Moors :  it  is  applied 


to  the  Moorish  language ;  to  a  danes  ifkirthi 

of  the  Moors,  commonly  called  a  monisdsBee;  tad  to 

a  danoCT  in  the  motris-danoe. 

MORKIN^moi'-kin,  «.    A  beast  tlut  his  itsi  by 

sickness  or  mischance.  [Obs.] 
MoR'-tmo,  «.    Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  itep. 

MORMO=n)Or'-ni&,  «.    A  bngbear;  fidie  term. 
MORNsmorn,  37:  «.   Momhig.  [Poet] 
Morn'-ing,  t.  and  a.   The  first  part  of  tlie  ^. 
astrononoically  beginning  at  twelve  st  nif^  uri  a* 
tending  till  twelve  at  noon ;  popularly  sod  poelimBy, 
the  time  firom  the  first  appearance  of  day-lightafte 
sun  has  been  a  quarter  of  his  time  above  the  bonai, 
the  half  of  his  time  being  foil  day.  the  other  qoute 
with  iU  twilight  evening;  and  the  rest  of  the  14  hm 
being  night;  by  enstom.  the  time  before  dhuxf,  tin 
custom  sometimes  makes  the  morning  lart  all  day  :- 
adj.  Being  in  the  morning:  The  morning'-^  k  &» 
planet  Venus  when  she  rises  before  the  sun ;  A  »mi^ 
govTHi  is  an  undress  gown  for  the  morning. 

MOROCCO=m&-r6c'-c&,  *.  A  fine  sort  of  Icaflw. 

so  called  because  the  manner  of  prefAring  it  a  aid  lo 

have  been  brought  ftom  Morocco. 
MORON  El=«inA-ront',  *.    A  deep  crimsoo,  or  fc 

colour  of  the  unripe  mulberry :  Compare  Monaylit 
MOROSE=«m&-roct',  152 :  a.  HabituaUy  dwtHag 

on  some  thought;  hence,  gloomy,  sullen*  seven,  ku 

in  temper. 
Mo-rose-ljr,  ad.    Sourly,  with  austerity. 
Mo-roae'-ne88,  t.    Sourness  of  temper.  soBemiPft. 
Mo-ros'-i-ty,  84,  92,  105:  *.    Moroseneai,  [OJ*] 
MOROXYLiC.  mA'-rScks-HMck,  88:  a.  IW 

epithet  of  an  add  procured  from  the  white  mellxiTy. 
MORPHEW,  mor'-lft,  163,  110:  i.  Scarf « 

thefkee. 
MORPHIA,  mor'-fW,  163,  105:  i.  A  vegst" 

ble  alkali  extracted  fh>m  opium. 

MORRlS.DANCE-=m6r"-rl8-dlnct',  «.  (S« 
Morisoo.)  Originally,  a  morisco  or  Moorish  daoce,i« 
which  bells  are  jingled  and  staves  or  swordi  «■*'[?: 
it  was  common  among  our  ancestors,  and  io  om^ 
places  not  yet  disused :  Nme-mea's-mmicemu  tf^l 
with  nine  h<des  in  the  grouixL  and  nise  ncfl  « 
pawns,  which  in  some  places  were  figures  of  UU»  »^■• 

Mor^'-ris-dan'-cer,  «.  Dancer  in  the  notris. 

Mor"-!U8-pikk'>  «.  A  Moorish  pike. 

MORROW^mSr'-rAiB,  8 :  t.  (Compare  Mowlni ) 
Originally,  morning;  thence, the  "<*^''*5^'I! 
the  next  day ;  and  thence,  any  day  with  '^•"^■rfrtJ 
another  prccwling  it :  To-«omow,  (o^and  f )  Ohik 
day  after  this  current  day :— the  day  afisr  thti  diy. 

MORSE=rmorce»  s.  The  sea-horse  or  walrm  of  » 
arctic  regions. 

MORSEL==mor'-»«U  14:  t.  (Compare  Morf« 
ous.)  A  Ute  or  mouthfril :  a  small  qoaatHy. 

Mor'-«urb,  147  :  t.  Aot  of  biting.  ^^ 

MORT-^mort,  37 :  «.  The  air  or  Ume  i^f^JiS 
the  death  of  the  game  in  hunting,  [aiaks.]  W^m 
etymologies  it  signifies  a  great  (quantity,  a  «!»»  ew 
loquial  and  rustfe ;  a  salmon  in  its  third  year.  ^^ 

Mor'-T^l,  a.  and  #.    Subject  to  dndh  ;!>»«■ 
causing  death;  belonging  io  death i  P«»^^^ 
death ;  extreme,  as  a  mortal  fright*— a  vnlgw  w 
the  word:— t.  A  human  being. 

Mor'-tal-ly,  ad.    In  a  mortal  manner.  ^ 

To  Mor'-tal-ize,  v,  a.  To  make  human.  \Vnm^ 

Mor-taK-.'.ty,  84,  105  :  t.  State  of  being  ^ 
to  death ;  death ;  frequency  of  deaths;  »"»°J"  J*^' 
in  a  less  usual  sense,  power  of  downing  to  dHw. 

tar  See  other  rehitions  of  this  dass  along  with  8WW' 

MORTAR«mor'-ter,34:  t.  Av^.ft«J*^ 
ofmeULlike  an  inverted  bell,  in  ^hWi  wW«»^ 
are  pounded  with  a  pesUe;  a  short  wide  cm"" 
discWing  bombs,  named  ftom  »  reseawanw  * 
mortar  for  pounding. 


variously  by  old  writers ;  to  the  work  called  Moresque ; 

Tb«  ■ctwmw  cDtirs,  and  the  |irinciplM  to  wlildi  the  nombora  refer,  preoeiia  the  DkUonaiy. 

Foweh:  gat»'-wA^:  chUiZ-man:  pd^pi':  ll«:  g56d:  j'S5»  i.e.y«ff,  55:  o, t, i, *«•  »"'*^ *' 
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Uoaf-ntSU, «.  A  dith  of  meiii  of  Tariouf  kiacU 
bMira  tM«ther.  rBmeon.] 

MORTAK»liior-lar,  t.  Cemrat  osed  by  builders, 
■ade  of  lima  and  saiid. 

MORTER,  mor'-ter,  86:  j;  A  cbamber-Ump. 
[ObaA 

MORTGAGE,  moT'-gigt,  156:  «.  (Compare 
Moit)  Utormlly,  a  rfaaJV^^*  that  which  is  granted 
toaenditor  as  ■eeoritj  tat  the  |>aynient  of  a  debt,  till 
Oedebt  b  paki;  the  state  of  being  pledged. 

To  Uor/'-gagey  v.  a.  To  make  ofrer  to  a  creditor 
u  MCttrity  for  paying  a  debt. 

MoF^-ga-^ee'^  2,  177 :  t.  The  person  to  whom  aii 
Mtate  or  other  thing  is  mortgaged. 

Mor/-ga-gf  r,  8S^  36 :        \  t.    He  ibat  gives  h 

Mor/-ga-geor,(-jor)  1 77  :j  mortgage. 

MoB-m-KA-oiTi,  67,  120:  a.  Bringing  death, 
aMdly. 

TV  Mos'-Ti-FT,  105,  6:  V.  a.  and  ».  Tb  make 
rf«a^  to  destroy  vital  or  essential  qoafities;  hence,  to 
Mbdoe  or  make  of  no  power  or  effect,  as  the  passions 
or  tppetites ;  to  macerate  or  harass  in  order  to  subdue 
Um  body  to  tiie  mind ;  to  humble^  to  depress,  to  vex:— 
*n.  To  lose  vitalfheat  and  action,  to  corrupt  or  gan- 
pns|  to  be  subdued ;  to  practise  severities. 

Mor'-tHfled,  114,  106:  a.  Humbled,  vexed; 
nbdnsd. 

Mor'-ti-fled-ness,  «.    Humiliation. 

Moi'-ti.fi'.«r,  t.    One  who  mortifies. 

Moi'-ti-f»-caf-/ion,  89 :  s.  Act  of  mortifying ;  state 
dfbtiag  mortified;  gangrene;  the  subduing  of  the 
pMoons  and  appetites ;  disappointment,  vexation. 

^  Set  Moansa  and  To  Mobtxsb  after  this  class. 

Most'-MAUf,  «.  Such  a  state  of  possession  as  makes 
itasalienable,  whence  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dead  kamd, 
«s  band  that  cannot  shift  away  the  {woperty )  which 
^  ths  case  with  property  held  by  a  corpwation  sole  or 
»K»gat». 

MoRi^.pAT,  f .  Dead  pay,  payment  not  made.  [Bacon.] 

^oaf'W-jR-Y,  (mor'-ttar-4^  147)  t,  and  a. 
4  pl*es  for  the  deitd;  more  commonly,  a  sort  of  eccle. 
■uutieil  beriot,a  customarv  gift  claimed  by  the  minister 
of  a  parish  on  the  death  of  a  parisliioner.  which  seoms 
tebavs  been  originally  a  voluntary  be<^uest  fiir  tithes 
'oi  offtrinn  not  duly  paid  in  the  lifetune  of  the  de- 
KBaaAi—adf  Belonging  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

MORTISE,  mor'-tiz,  105,  151 :«.  A  hole  cat  in 
vood  that  another  pieee  may  be  put  into  it 

'9  Mot^'Ute,  V.  a.  To  cut  a  mortise  in ;  (o  join  by 

*  niortiie. 

MORTMAIN,  MORT-PAY,  MORTUAftY.— 
u^J"*^  Mortgage. 
MORTRESS.—Sefl  under  Mortar. 

MOSAIC,  mi-za'-ick,  88 ;    \  a.     Pertaining    to 
MOSAICAL,  ini-Ei'4-cdl,j  Moses. 

MOSAIC,  mi-zi'-ick,  a.  and  t.  Originally,  formed 
*ith  a  tile  of  various  colours  called  in  barbarous  Qreek 

*  "xs ;  heoce.  variegated  by  pebbles,  shells,  or  other 
^H%  ^  dilTerant  colours,  so  as  to  look  like  painting : 

.,7^  Mowuc  work. 

MOSCHATEL,  mSj/'-M-tel',  161 :  i.  A  pUnt 

MOSQUE,  moak,  189:  «.  A  Mahometon  temple. 

MOSQUITO,  mfie-ke'-tA,  145,  104:  t.  A  sting- 
"18 Jn«ct  of  warm  elimates. 

2^°^  17  :  f.  A  family  of  smaU  planU  with 
■^Mems  and  narrow  simple  leaves;  it  is  a  name 

r  u  ^^^  ^  Udiens.  and  some  other  small  plants. 

/^  Mo«i,  c.  a.  To  cover  with  moss  by  natural  growth. 

ui"^'  ***  Overgrown  or  abounding  with  moss. 

Mw-n-neas,  *.  state  of  being  mossy. 

***  Aamg  tlie  compounds  are  Motf-ctad  and  Mos)^- 

2^S=mo«,17:  t.  A  morass, 
^'.w-troop-er,  «.  Chte  of  the  bandits  that  formerly 
™«»»«1  ths  northern  borders  of  England. 


MOST,  moost,  \\6:a,id,  and  «.  The  snperlatit*  of 
mor€,  whether  used  as  the  comparative  of  mscA  or  of 
uanv :  (see  More ;)  consisting  of  the  greatest  number ; 
oonnstingof  the  greatest  quantity ;  greatest :— ode.  Ih 
the  greatest  degree :  before  an  i^ecUve  it  serves  in- 
stead of  the  superlative  termination  in  ett : — s.  Greatest 
number  or  part :  it  has  become  a  substantive  by  the 
frequent  suppression  of  words  in  eodnecUou'tt^lth 
wluch  it  was  originally  an  a4)ectivr. 

MoBt'-ly,  tul.  For  the  greatest  part 

Mostf'What,  (-hw5t,  56,  140)  ad.  For  the  most 
part.  rObs.] 

^lOSTICKr=m(V-stTck,  t.  A  maulsUck  unkd  by 
painters.— See  MftuL 

MOT,  MOTETr- See  under  Motto. 

MOTE=»niott,  «.    A  meeting.  [Obe.] 

MOTE=>moU:  Mought.  might,  mutt  [Obs.] 

MOTE=nlote,  t.  A  small  particle  ;  4ny  tiling  pro- 
verbially smaU  {  a  spot 

MOTHsmdtt,  17 :  «.  An  insect  or  worm  that  eals 
cloths,  fiirs.  &c.,  and  afterwards  becomes  winged; 
figuratively,  a  silent  consumer. 

Mo/A'-jf,  105  :  a.    Full  of  moths. 

Mo/A'-rn,  114:  a.    FuU  of  moths.  [Fulke,  1580.] 

To  Mo/V-eat,  t%  a.    To  eat  or  prey  upon. 

Mo/A'-ea-ten,  114:  a.    Eaten  by  moths. 

IST*  Among  the  compounds  Moth'-muUeu  and  MoOf-wort 
are  nlants. 

MOTHER,  mii^'-fr,  1]6 :  «.  and  a.  She  that  has 
borne  oflbpring;  that  which  has  produced  any  thing; 
that  which  has  preceded  in  time ;  an  appellation  to  a 
woman  for  her  Kistering  qualitieH  j  a  familiar  term  oi 
address  to  a  matron  or  old  woman,  except  on  solemn  oo- 
casious  always  at  present  con!>idered  rude ;  iu  a  special 
sense,  now  unfireqnent,  the  hysterical  passion  as  being 
imagined  to  proceed  from  the  womb,  though  our  old 
writers  also  often  speak  of  it  as  an  affection  of  men  as 
well  as  of  women  :--<id;.  Native,  natural ;  received  by 
birth;  received  from  parents  or  ancestors,  vernacular. 

7b  Mo^'-er.  v.  a.  To  adopt  as  a  child  in  quality 
of  a  mother.  To  go  a  mothering  was  to  visit  {lan-nts  on 
Midlent  Sunday;  a  custom  derived  flrom  visitiug 
mother  church  on  that  dayj  and  transferred  afterwards 
to  a  real  mother. 

Mofh'-^r-ljf,  a.  and  ad.  Pertaining  lo  a  mother ; 
becoming  a  mother;  tender,  parental:— odt?.  [Donne.j 
In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

Mottl'-er-hood,  118:  *.    State  of  being  a  moth'*r. 

Motfa'-f  r-less,  a.    Destitute  of  a  mother. 

CiT'  The  compounds  ore  MotKer-uf-pearf* ^  (the  shell  in 
which  penrls  are  generated,  being  a  kind  of  rctarsie 
pearl ;;  Moth'er-oJ-thymet  (a  plant  so  called ;)  Moth'tr- 
t%-law,  (a  husband's  or  wife's  mother ;  al»o  a  vtep- 
mother;!  iloth'er'tcit,  (native  wit;)  MotU'er-wort, 
(a  herb'i)  &e. 

MOTHER,  muth'-^r,  116:  t.  A  thick,  slimy 
substance  concreted  in  liquors,  particularly  iu  vinegar, 
different  from  scum  or  common  lees. 

Mo^'-er-y,  129,  105:  a.  Having  mother  collected 
in  it;  having  the  nature  of  mother. 

MOTH-MULLEN  and  MOTHY.— Sec  under 
Moth. 

MOTION,  mS'-shun,  #.  (Compare  To  Move.) 
Constant  change  of  place  either  of  a  whole  body,  or  of 
the  parts  of  a  body,  opposed  to  rest;  animal  lira  and 
acti<m  t  change  or  posture;  intestine  action,  particu- 
larly the  peristaltic  action  of  the  IxiWeU :— impuUo 
communicated;  impulse  felt;  proposal  made,  a  sense 
now  seldom  extending  beyond  public  assemblies, 
though  of  common  occurrence  formerly ;  a  pnppet,  as 
a  thing  to  which  motion  is  communicated  ;  hence,  a 
puppet-show ;  which  applications  are  also  obsolete. 

7b  Mo'-fton,  89 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  propose.  [B.  Jon.] 
— see.  To  make  proposal,  to  advise.  [Milton.] 

Mo'-/ton-f  r,  t,  A  mover.  [Obs.] 

McZ-fton-less,  a.  Wanting  motion,  having  no  motion. 

Mo'-T/VB,  (mo'-tTv,  105,  189)  a.  and  t.  Causing 


Um  slgn^  Is  nssd  after  modes  of  sp«1thig  that  bars  no  trrsgolarlCy  of  sooad. 

^^"Mwmff  •  muh-UDy  i.  e.  mi—ion,  165:  vTzh-up,  t.  e,  viiion,  165:  ftin,  166:  ^^n,  166, 
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moUoo  I  iendhig  to  mofve :— i .  TImt  which  determines 
the  choice,  that  which  incite*  or  li  of  po«  er  to  incite 
aotimi :  in  a  leuie  diented,  mover. 

Mo-tiv'-t-^,  84,  105 :  *•  The  power  of  prodocing 
motion. 

Mo'-TORy  38 :  f.  He  or  that  which  more*. 

}iH</'tot'Jff  tu  Giving  motion. 

M0TLEY=m5t'-li^  a.  Variegated  in  colour, 
dappled ;  hence,  eompoted  of  difleient  things,  diver- 
sifled. 

MOTTO«9m5t'-t6,  t.  A  sentence  or  word  added  to 
a  devi^,  or  pra&xed  to  any  thing  written. 

Mot,  1.  A  motto.  [Bp.  HaU.  B.  Jon.  Marston.] 

Mo-txt'.  «.  Literally,  a  little  motto  or  strain,  ap- 
plied  as  a  name  to  a  short  air  in  sacred  mnaic 

MOUGHT.--8ee  To  Mowe.  [Obs.] 

MOULD=mwld,  7,  108 :  t.  (See  also  the  follow, 
ing  classes.)  A  kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or  onU 
side  of  things  kept  motionless  and  damp,  now  dis- 
covcied  by  microscopes  to  be  perfect  plants :  an  irea- 
•uwM  is  a  mistake  or  conftision  for  ironmote,  that  Is. 
iron  spot  or  sUdn. 

To  Mo«ld,  r.  n,  and  a.  To  contract  mould : — act. 
To  corrupt  by  mould. 

Movld'-y,  a.  Overgrown  with  mould. 

Mowld'-i-nesB,  «.  The  state  of  being  mouldy. 

MOULD=mou]d,  7, 108:  f.  Earth.  soU,  ground 
in  which  any  thing  grows;  matter  of  which  any 
thing  is  made. 
7l»  MoMld'-^r,  V,  n,  and  a.  To  crumble  into  earth 
or  dust;  to  wear  or  waste  away:— oc^.  To  turn  to 
dust,  to  crumble. 

Mocn.iAw^RP,  (-wWp,  140)  t.  A  mole,  so 
called  fhnn  turning  up  the  ground. 

MOULEK^mould,  7,  108  :  t.  The  matrix  in  which 
any  thing  is  cast,  or  receives  its  form ;  the  cast  or 
form  when  received :  the  former  sense  extends  to  a 
piece  of  timber  used  in  ship-building  as  a  pattern  for 
other  timl>ers;  and  to  the  leaves  betwt^u  which  gold 
it  formed  to  their  purpose  by  gold  beaters:  the  con- 
texture of  the  skull ;  in  Shakspeare.  the  body  as  giving 
shape  to  its  garments :  an  irom-mnUd  is  a  mistake- 
See  Mould  In  the  preceding  class. 

7b  Mould,  V,  a.  To  form,  to  shape,  to  modelj  to 

knead,  as  bread. 
Monl'-da-bltf,  101 :  a.  That  may  bo  moulded. 
Moiild'-er,  St  One  wlu>  moulds. 
Moin.i/-lico,  «.  An  omamenUl  cavity  in  wood  or 

stone. 
To  MOULT=moult,  7,  108:  v.n.  To  shed  or 

change  the  feathers  or  hair ;  to  lose  feathers. 
Movlt^-ing,  «.  The  act  or  operation  by  which  certain 

animals  periodically  loae  and  change  their  feathers  or 

hair. 


MOU 

Moontf-ed,  a.  Raised;  seated  on  honrtsdi;  a. 

hanced  or  ornamented ;  funiished  with  gns. 
Mount'-ing,  s.  Ascent;  enhancement  or  esibcIUrii* 

ment. 
Mount'-ing-]jr«  ad.  By  ascent. 
Mouo^-e-noDOe,  <•  Amount  of  a  tMog  ia  ipee. 

[Spenser.] 
Mountf-y,  105 :  i.  The  rise  of  a  hawk.  [Sdaey.] 
Mount'-ain,  99 :  ».  and  a.  AUrgeWn;  ssjtej 

proverbially  large:— oilf.  Found  on  th«  »      " 

growing  on.  or  pertaining  to  the  moootaias. 
Btountf-o-net,  «.  A  small  hill.  [Sidney.] 
Mount-ain-eei'^,  l.  An  inhabitant  of  the  I 

a  savage,  a  rustic :  the  old  word  was  Mnattimr, 
Mount'-ain-OMi,  120:  a.  Full  of  moontaist. 
MoUDt'-ain-OMt-neM,  t.  State  of  being  nonalaiacm. 
§^  Among  the  compounds  are  ifosal'aia-^en,  iM- 

oim-bimeAutaan  of  two  varieties  of  earboosksf  ec^ 

per;)  MountTamioM',  {•  minecml;)  JfswfasfW- 

lejf,  MomU^akt^TOte,  (names  of  planU;)  ke. 
Mount'  b-ba:^,  158 :  t.  A  doctor  that  naa^  « 

a  bank  in  the  market,  and  boasU  his  inWUbie  b» 

dies  and  cures,— a  common  character  of  fcmet  <ltji; 

any  boastftil  and  (Use  pretender.* 
To  MounV-e-bank,  v,  a.  To  «4eat  by  W«  !»<»«• 

and  pretencM.  tShaks.] 
Mount'-e-baiik-er-jr,  #.  Quackery.  [Hmwwm-J 
i9*  See  MovMTKD,  fcc.  higher  ia  the  dass. 
To  MOURN^mo'urD,  47, 134 :  v.  n.  ind  a.  Ta 

grieve,  to  be  sorrowfhl ;  to  wear  the  habtt  of  «»■: 

to  preserve  the  appearance  of  grief  .^-«t  To  pKW 

for,  to  lament ;  to  utter  In  a  sorroiwfkil  maoner. 
Mourn'-«r,  t.  One  that  mourns. 
Mourn'-ful,  117  :  a.  Causing  sorrow ;  fceUaj  «• 

row ;  betokening  sorrow. 
Mourn'-ful-ly,  ad.  Sorrovrfblly.  with  sono*. 
Moarn'^ftd-ness,  t.  Sorrow,  grief;  showof gri«t 
Mourn'-iog,  «.  Lamentation,  sorrow;  lbs  dxwirf 

sorrow. 
Mourn'-ing-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  moaimBf- 
MOURNE=mo'urn,  189:  *.  The  part  ofataw 

to  which  the  steel  part  is  fixed.  [.Sidney]     

MOUSE^mowo,)  i.   A   little  aoimal  taaw»« 
MICE=mIce,p/.    /  houses  and  com-aeidi;  fa- 

merly  a  word  of  endeannent.  .  ,^/ 

i^  The  compounds  are  Mous^-ettr,  (•  p»»t;j  w, 

hawk,   (a   hawk   that  devours  mice;)  ''^T^. 

Mouie'-hmU,  (a  hunt  after  a  mouse ;  abo  «  »J*/™. 

kind  of  weasel;)  Mous^-taU.  (besides  iUUt««l«««^ 

ing,  the  name  of  a  herb ;)  Mous^-tr^i  ««•        - 
7b  Mouse,  (mow»,  137,  189)  •. «.  "m  «•  ^ 

catch  mice ;  in  an  okf  figurative  sense,  tote  ibj  ■ 

insidious.— «cf.  [ShaksO  To  tear  in  pieces ••• 

tears  a  mouse. 
Mou/-^ r,  «.  One  that  monses,  a  eat. 


uair.  I  MOUr-f  r,  t.  Une  that  monses,  a  cat.  , 

To  MOUNCHc-mowntcb,  v,  a.  To  munch,  which    MOUTH«mowft,  «•  The  aperture  in  tlie  hmij 
see.  [Shaks.]  an  animal  at  whkh  food  is  received,  and  wi«»r^ 

%«/^rTvrh A     .     a us 1-^. hence,  the  opening  of  a  vessel;  the  iMt«»* 

speaking;  a  speaker  in  burlesque  J*»««fii2. 
voice;  words  uttered,  or  what  tbey  eCTwaj^S. 
tion  of  the  mouth,  wry  face:  Dow  tn  tu  w^ 


MOUND=amownd,  «.    Something  raised;    some 
thing  raised  to  defend,  usually  a  bank  of  earth  and 
stone. 

To  Mound,  v.  a.  To  fortifj^  with  a  mound. 

Mount,  »,  A  hill,  a  mountain  ;  an  artificial  hill  In 
a  garden  or  other  place ;  formerly,  a  public  treasure  or 
bank. 

7b  Mount,  v.  h,  and  a.  To  rise  on  high ;  to  be 
built  up  to  great  elevation ;  to  get  on  horseback ;  to 
amount  :—aet.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  ascend ;  to  get  upon ; 
to  place  on  horseback.— hence,  to  fUmish  wiui  a  horse 
or  horses ;  to  raise  or  enhance  by  ornaments,  as  to 
moumt  a  sword :  To  mouM  a  canmo»,  to  raise  or  set  it  on 
its  wooden  fhtrae ;  To  mount  guard,  to  sUnd  erect  or  in 
military  posture  for  the  purpose  of  guarding. 

Mount'>a-bl^,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  ascended. 
Mount'-ant,  a.  Ruing  high.  [Shake.] 
Mount'-er.  s.  One  that  mounts ;  one  that  keeps  a 
mount  or  bank. 


jected,  mortified.  _.  j,,  ^ 

Mou/A'-M,  117:  t.  What  the  moolh  eooh*  » 

(Mice ;  any  small  quantity. 
Mou/A'-less,  «.  Being  without  a  moudw 
t^  Other  compounds  are  Mootk'-fnend,  i*j2ee 


ascribed;)  Moutk'-mmde,  C«If?^iSJtoiH«» 
iuouth'pieee,  (the  part  of  a  wind  «»>**^*JL|i »» 
the  mouth  is  appUed ;  figuratively.  <»•  **»''*^ 
the  name  of  a  number  of  persow ;)  ^^^ 

To  Mouth, 
with  a  voice 


01  a  numoer  oi  prrauiw ,  /  — '        _  ^^ 
L,(mowtbi.l37)«.a.w«l»;^ 

jico  aHectedlv  big  <^*:f^^^ 

vrith  terms  of  hyperbole;  to  gnsd  ioUJ  ■JJ|^|^ 
seise  in  the  mouth  ;  to  lick  into  form  ^°r\gjj^ 

To  speak  in  •"«'*"^ 


as  a  bear  her  cub : 
manner. 


Tho  KtioinM  eatiro,  and  Um  principles  lo  which  the  attmbon  lelier,  proosd*  tht  Dlctio«sr7<  . 

Fowc/m:  gau'-wA^:  chSp'-inan:  pa-pi':  liv:  good  :  j'o3,  i.  e./eiD,  55 :  ft, «, V, &^« ■»"'^' '  ' 
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Monfllfd,  114:  a,  FornldMd  with  a  moath ;  teldom 
Med  bat  In  eompoMtion,  m»  FomT-mouthedt  (cuntume- 
Uow;)  MMT'y-flMaeAH'.CuainffMift  language;)  Hartf- 
mmtked,  (not  yfoldii^  to  the  bit.  as  a  hone;)  8tc 

MottdkWr,  t.  One  wlio  mouths ;  aa  afliBcted  d«* 
daian'. 

Moalh'-iogy  t.  Load*  ponpoos  delivery. 

r«MOVE,  III05T,  107,  189:  v.  a.  and  n,  (Sea 
oikcr  idatkms  of  this  cUun  aiid«r  Motion.)  To  put  into 
■otioo.  to  commonicate  motion  to ;  to  put  out  of  one 
pUee  into  another;  to  give  impulse  to ;  to  propose^  to 
neommend.  (a  sense  which  is  not  so  largely  applied 
as  it  osed  to  he,  having  in  some  degree  bMome  appro- 
priate to  pobllc  assemblies ;)  to  persuade,  to  prev^ 
00 ;  lo  Iraeh  pathetically  ;  to  awct  in  any  way : — 
sia.  Not  to  be  at  rest ;  to  change  in  place  or  posture  t 
to  luTt  a  certain  direction  of  motion;  to  have  vital 
•ctkm ;  to  have  motion  of  any  kind. 

Mare,  i.  Act  of  moving*  commonly  used  at  chess. 

MoTC^^menty  t.  Manner  of  moving ;  motion ;  ex- 
dienent ;  in  mnsie.  any  single  strain  or  part  having 
tbe  same  measore. 

M/-ver,  <.  He  or  timt  which  moves;  specially,  a 


Mif'-va-bl^,  101  :  a,  and  «.  Capable  of  being 
■ond ;  not  ftxed^  portable ;  that  may  or  does  change 
tarn  cam  Ume  to  another  r— «.  Any  piece  of  furniture 
«  pvt  of  a  man'a  goods  canable  of  \mng  moved,  in 
diftiaction  from  booses  and  liands,  and  fixtures  of  any 
kind:  it  is  very  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Mc^-To-bljf,  ad.  So  sus  to  be  moved. 

My-va-ble-Deis>  «.  Possibility  to  be  moved. 

Move^'lcMy  a.  That  cannot  be  moved. 

yUf'fing,  m.  and  «•  AfTecting;  palhetie:— i.  Mo- 
tile: iapolse. 

M/*vtDg*ljr,  acL  Pathetically. 

Hy-viog-ness,  «•  Power  to  affect  the  passions. 

Mi/.TSiCT,  (mo'-v^nt)  a,  and  «•  Movhig : — t.  That 
•Ueh  moves.  [OianviL] 

MOWasmow,  31 :  «.  A  heap  of  com  or  hay  when 

Wsicdi  if  not  hoaeed.it  is  called  a  n'db. 
Ts  Mow,  «.  fi«  Tu  make  np  a  mow. 
7s  Mow-bnrOy  v.  n.  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the 


Tt  MOWsiiio«sroo,  7,  108 :  v.  tu  and  n.  To  cnt 
dowa  with  a  scythe ;  to  cut  sweepingly  as  with  a 
Kjthe}-HM«.  To  cnt  grass;  to  gather  in  by  cutting 
the  Modooe  of  the  earUi. 

Msr-er,  108,  36 :  «.  One  who  mows  down. 

MW-ioff,  ••  The  act  of  mowing. — See  alao  the  fol- 
Mofdassea. 

MOWsoiow,  31 :  t.  A  month  made  np,  or  wry 
•oath;  distorted  Usee. 

9*  Thteia  sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  spelled  ATm. 
aad  as  incorrectly  pronounced  MO.  [Obs.] 

7*  Mow,  «.  n.  To  make  mouths,  to  distort  the  ihce ; 
•a  ape  b  said  to  ssoie  and  chatter. 

Mow^ing, «.  Orimace.— See  also  tbe  foregoing  and 
aotcUssM. 

TV  MOWE^mow,  31, 189,  )  v.  n.  To  be  able : 

iMot'OBT,  mowt,  31,  162,  )  it  is  the  old  form 
«f  Key  and  ATasI :  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  under  the 
fanu  Jfewca  and  Monn;  and  b  still  familiar  in  the 
Ngrth.  where  it  is  sonnded  Mun.  [Obs.] 

Mow'-ing,  «.  Ability. — See  also  above.  [Chaucer.] 

MOXA,  m5ck'-83,  188:  l.  An  Indian  moss  used 
hr  the  gout  by  burning  it  on  the  part  aggrieved. 

MOYLE»moil,  189 :  i.  A  mule.  [Carew.] 
MUCH»inutch.  a,  ad,  and  t.  {Comp,  More, 
nftrt.  Must)  Great  in  quantity ;  in  the  sense  of  great 
^  mabcr,  as  ■mc4  people,  it  u  obsolete :— in  a  great 
dafne.by  Ux:  toa  great  degree  ;  to  a  certain  degn^ ; 
*Mator  nearly,  with  reference  to  a  certaiu  degree ; 
•Aenoe  long,  with  reference  to  a  certain  degree: — s. 
A  iKat  qnaotity.  opposed  to  a  little ;  more  than 
**Mi|^;  a  ontun  quantity;  an  uncommon  thing. 


something  strange:  To  aukawuuh  of,  to  treat  with 
great  regard;  to  fendle;  to  pamper:  Mitch-at-itme. 
[Obs.]  nearly  of  equal  value :  Mm^  is  often  used  iu  a 
kind  of  composition  with  participles  both  active  and 
passive ;  as  wuteh'-UfV^d,  mMeh"'emdu'ring. 

Mucb'-ness,  «.  Quantity :  [Oba. :]  it  is  still  used  in 
the  vulgar  phrase  muck  of  a  wutckness,  I.  e.  much  of 
the  same  kind. 

Mucb'-i^Aat,  56  :  ad.  Nearly.  [Locke.] 

MUCIC. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

MUClDsonu'-cTd,  a.  Slimy,  musty. 

Mu'-cid-ness,  l.  Sliminess,  mustiness. 

Mi/-ci'LAQK,  105,  99  :  «.  A  slimy  or  viscous  mass  ; 
one  of  the  proximate  elements  of  vegetables;  the 
same  substance  is  a  gum  when  solid,  and  a  mucilage 
when  in  solution;  the  liquor  which  moistens  aud 
lubricates  certain  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Mu'-a-la^'-t-noMs,  (•Ud'-g^-nus,  92,  120)  a. 
Slimy,  viscous ;  soft  with  some  degree  of  tenacity ; 
pertaining  to  the  secretion  of  mucilage. 

Mu'-d-la^'-i-noMS-ness,  ••  Sliminess,  viscosity. 
Mu'-cic,  a.   Obtained  fhun  gum.  as  mucic  add. 
Mu'-cit^  «.  A  substance  in  which  mncie  add  Is 

combined  with  something  else. 
Muck,  To  Muck,  &c — See  lower  in  the  dam, 
t9f  For  MocKLX.  see  Mlckle. 
^^  See  MucBO,  MucmoiiATEi^  hereafter. 

Mu'-cus,  «.  A  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  a  membrane 
which  lines  all  the  cavities  of  the  body  that  open  ex. 
temally ;  it  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  other  animal 
fluids  of  a  viscid  quality. 

Mti'-cotrs,  a.  Pertaining  to  mucus  or  reeembling  i^ 
alimy,  viscous ;  secreting  mncus. 

Mo'-coais«nett,  «.  The  state  of  being  maeons* 

Mu'-CCHlent,a.  Slimy,  moist,  and  moderately  viscous. 

Muck'-XN-dsh,  t.  A  linen  cloth  fer  wiping  up  the 
iniicss  or  muck  of  the  nose  and  mouth ;  an  old  word 
for  a  pocket  handkerchief;  also  called  a  Muck'.et-er« 
and  a  Muck'-in-ger.  [D.  Jonson.   Dorset.] 

Muck,  s.  Filth,  particularly  dung  in  a  moist  and 
viscous  state;  any  mass  of  fllth;  any  thing  low, 
mean,  and  fllthy.  In  the  phrase.  To  rum  a-siadk,  tbe 
word  has  no  relationship  to  this  class,  the  phrase  itself 
being  derived  fkom  the  Matevs,  in  whose  language 
amoek  signifles  to  kiU.  and  who,  in  cases  of  despera* 
tion,  int<nicate  themselves  with  opium,  and,  taking  a 
dagger,  run  into  public  ways  and  attempt  to  kill  all 
they  meet,  which  they  call  rmmming  a-muat', 

7b  Muck,  V*  a.  To  manure  with  muck,  to  dung. 
Muck'-y,  105  :  a.  Nasty,  filthy. 
Mock'-t-ness, «.  Nastineas,  filth, 
Muck'-heap,  Muck'-hill,  »,  A  dunghill. 
Muck'-sweat,  (-twit,  120)  i,  Profhse  sweat.  [Vul- 

Muck'-wonn,  (-wurm,  141)  «.  A  worm  that  lives 
in  dung :  figuratively,  a  miser :  one  of  low,  dirty  pur> 
suits. 

To  MucK'-fR,  V.  a.  To  hoard  up,  to  get  and  sav« 
meanly.  [Chaucer:  still  in  coUoq.  use.] 

Muck'-er-er,  t.  A  miser,  a  niggard. 

MUCRO«mu'-cr6,  [Lat]  t.  A  point  [Brown] 
Mu"-cro-na'-ted,  a.  Narrowed  to  a  sharp  point. 
MUCULENT,  MUCU&— See  with  Mucid,  &c 
MUDssmild,  1.    Moist  and  soft  earth  such  as   is 

found  in  swamps,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  still  waters. 
7b  Mud,  V.  a.  To  bury  in  mud ;  to  make  turbid ;  to 

p<dlute  with  dirt. 
C9->Tbe  compounds   are   Afa^-saefter,  (a   sea-ftml;) 

Mu^-waU;  Mmd^-walUd;  Mudt-wuH,  (a  plant;)  &c-. 
Mud'-dy,  <v.  Foul  with  mud;  turbid;  impure. gross  ; 

dark,  not  bright,  not  clear;  cloudy  in  mind.  dull. 
Mud'-di-ljr>  ad.  In  a  muddy  manner. 
Mud'-di-ness,  «.  State  of  being  muddy. 
7b  Mud'-djf,  V.  a.  To  make  muddy. 


Th«  klgn  =  U  UMd  after  moile*  ofsptUing  Ibat  have  ao  irfegularily  of  Maad. 

Conmnmitt:  mtsh-un,  i.  f.mwiioif,  165 :  vtzh-un,  h,  e,  pUiom,  165 :  (Ain,  166:  th^n,  166. 
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MucP-dird,  (-did,  114)  a.  Turbid ;  aoUed;  doodj ; 
conAiMd  io  mind. 

19*  The  oompouiuU  an  Mfi^dgf-bram0tt ;  Umi*4y- 
h0ad'ed,8te. 

To  Mui/-Di^,  V,  a.  and  «.  To  nuke  turbid ;  to 
make  half  drunk,  to  cloud  or  ttnpify : — »««.  To  eon- 
tnet filth;  tobeempknred  to  ae  to  oontractdirt;  to 
be  occupied  meanly  aua  with  confusion  of  objacta. 

Mud'-dlf,  101  :  «.  A  oonAued  or  turbid  state;  diity 

confUtion.  £CoUoq.] 
7b  MUE.— See  To  Mew,  or  To  Moo. 

MUFP^muff,  t.  A  cover  into  wbiek  both  hands 
are  thrust  for  keeping  them  warm;  it  is  generally 
made  (^  fur. 

MUFFlN=iiiuf-f  in,  c  A  light  round  spongy  cake 
which  is  usually  toasted  and  buttered  for  the  Iws  sub- 
stantial meals. 

7b  MUFFLE,  muf-fl,  101:  v,  a.  and  n.  1^ 
wrap,  to  eorer,  particularly  the  foee  or  any  part  of  it ; 
to  involve,  to  otmoeal ;  to  wind  something  round  a 
sonorous  instrument  in  order  to  deaden  its  sound : — 
neu.  To  speak  as  with  a  nvJSed  voice. 

Muf-fl^r,  «.  A  part  of  female  dress  by  which  the 
face  was  partially  or  almost  wholly  covered:  it  is  often 
alludmi  tu  by  our  old  writers. 

MUFTI,  muf-t^  105 :  «.  The  high  priest  of  the 
Mahometans. 

MUG»mug,  t.  An  earthen  oi  metal  vessel  iu 
drinking  from,  or  to  hold  liquid  for  drinking ;  ajug*  a 
cup. 

Mug'-house,  «•  An  ale-houae« 
MUGGLETONIAN,  mag'-gl-to^-ii^B,  90: 

s.  One  of  a  sect  that,  about  the  year  16S7.  followed 
one  Mttggleton.  a  journeyman  tailor  who  sei  l^>  for  a 
prophet. 

MUGGY,  mug'-gu^,  77 ^  105 :  a.  Moist,  damp  ; 
close  or  warm  and  imelasUc.  as  the  atmosphere  at 
many  seasons:  Muj^-gith,  less  in  use,  has  the  same 
meaninjr. 

MUGlENT,mu'-gl^nt.  90:  »  Bd]..i«» 
MUGIL==mu'-j!l, «.  The  mulleU 
MUGWORT,  miig'-wurt,  141  :  «.  A  plant 
MULATTO.— See  under  Mule. 

MULBERRY,  mul'-b8r-r^  «.  The  berry  of  a 
large  tree;  the  tree  itself. 

MULCli=-multch,  «.  Half-rottea  straw. 
MULCT=mulkt,  «.  A  auo;  a  penalty. 

To  Mulct,  V.  a.  To  pvioish  by  imposing  a  peouniary 

OT  other  fine. 
Mulc'-tu-ar-y,  147:  a.  Punishing  with  fine. 
MULE=inuie,  «.  An  animal  of  mongrel  breed,  bat 

particularly  the  offspring  of  an  ass  and  a  mare,  or  a 

horse  and  a  she-ass. 

Mu'-lish,  a.  Obstinate  as  a  mule. 

MuMet-eer",  *.  A  mule  driver. 

Mu-lat'-TO,  f.  A  man  or  woman  of  parents  the 
one  black,  the  other  ^hite. 

MULIEBRITY,  mAMi-^b"-r^t^  «.  Woman- 
hood,  the  correspondent  word  to  Virility :  also*  efie- 
minacy. 

Mu'-Ll-SB,  «.  Tlie  Lathi  word  for  woman  or  wife, 
used  as  a  term  in  law  to  siguify  one  who  is  bom  of  a 
wife  in  distinctiou  ttom  one  born  of  a  concubine :  in 
particular.  It  means  one  born  after  wedlock,  though 
b^iotten  before. 

MULL=3mul,  155:  t.  Dust,  rubbish.  [Obs.] 

Mul'-lockj  «.  Rubbish.  [Chauoer.] 

MULL»inul,  t.  A  snuff.box  made  of  the  small  end 
of  a  horn.  [Scottish.] 

To  MULLsmiil,  t>.  a.  To  soften  and  reduce  the 
force  oflhe  spirit ;  hence,  to  heat  as  wine,  and  to  moke 
sweet  by  sogar  and  spioe. 

MULLAGATAWNY,  mul'-l<i-ga.a^x/'.ii*>j,  *. 


MUL 

LiieraUy.  pepper-water:  it  is  the  epitlMt  of  u  Eai^ 
Indian  curry  soup. 

MULL£NamulMto,«.  A  pUnt. 
MULLERsmnlMer, «.  A  slone  hdd  is  ibbad 

for  grinding  any  snbstanee  on  snothsr  itnt:  it  ii 

often  wrongly  euled  a  mullet. 

MULLET^mulMSt, «.  A  sea  fish  thst  lisBBti  tbt 
shore  and  roots  in  the  sand  like  a  hog. 

MULLIGRUBS,  mulM^rabx,  105,143:i. 
pL  Twistings of  the  bowels ;  ill huDOur  ss froanei 
a  eause ;  tM  saUens.  [An  old  word,  bat  km.] 

MULLION,  miil'-yoii^  146 :  {.  A  diriiias«inr 

in  a  window. 
7b  MuU'-ioUj  tu  0.  To  shape,  oi  nske  viik  ■sBim 

MULLOCK.-— See  under  Mull  (rubbish.) 
MULSEssmuIoiy  «.  Wine  boiled  and  miipLgkd  siih 
honey. 

MULTANGULAR,  mul-tang'-i-Iar,  158:  & 

Having  manjf  angles,  polygonal 
Mul-tan^-gu-lar-iy,  ad.  With  msoy  coneo. 
Mul-Un'-'gU-Ur-Bei^  «•  Slate  of  being  polnauL 
MuL'-Tl-CAP^-su-Lifll,  a.  Having  mom  GS|nb. 

[Bot] 
Mvi/'Tl'-eAf'Yaua,   120  :  m   Having  SMSjf  Um 

or  cavities. 
MUL'-Tf-FA'-R>0UB|  90, 41, 120 : 0.  HsriagSM^ 

varieties  of  modes  or  relaticws ;  having  crest  moUi- 

plidty. 

Mul'-ts-faf'-rHOM-ly,  ad.  With  great  mohiptkit;. 

Mul'-tt-fa"-r»-oi»-neBg,  «.  State  of  being  wMbr 

rioos. 
Mul'-tj-vid,  o.  HavlBg  mamjf  divUons. 
Mul-tif-i-dom,  87 :  a.  Multifid. 
MuL''-Tf-FL(/-Rom>  120:  a.  Having  nasflo«e& 
Mul'-tj-porm,  a.  Having  moiiv  fionns,  ihipa,iv 

appearances. 
Mur-ti-form"-i-ty,  84,  105:  t.  Divenityoflaw 

or  shapes  subsisting  in  the  same  thing. 
MuL'-Ti-OKN^'-mB-oDS,   120 :   a.   Barinf  m^ 

kinds. 

MvL'Tu^'thoQUg,  87>  109, 120:  &  GoaHiiag  ^ 

Moav  pairs. 
MjUL'-TX-UtT^-ui-iU.,  a.  Having  niMy  ridea 
Mul'-ti-lui'^b-.^l,  90:  a.  Having  MWf  liiK& 
MvL'-rh-Loc^'V'LAR,  o.  Having  wumji  ceUi. 
MvL-ni.'-o-Qt7oc«,    (-kwus,   120)  a.  Taliua 

mteh  or  in  minqr  words;  very  kiquackMU. 
Mul' w-NOM'-i-woro,    120:    a.   Hariii^  tttay 

names :   Multim/mial  and  Multinomlnal  baw  tbe 

same  meaning. 

MuL-Tip'-.i-&0(7^  87,  120 :  a.  Prodocini  •«* 

at  a  birth, 
MvL-Tip'-.iR-nTB,  a.  Divided  into  ffUD^  put*- 
Mul'-ti-pbob,  s.  An  insect  with  VMMjf  kA 
^ViJ'Ti'WhBX,  188 :  a.  Having  MMjf  ftddi,  sp!^ 

particularly  to  petals  lying  over  each  other  ia  M^ 
Mal'-ti-ple,  n.   and  «.    Manifold :--«.  A  BB»b« 
several  times  another  number,  as  IS  is  a  mM^  « 
3 ;  a  common  multiple  is  one  that  is  a  makipk  d  tso 
or  more  numbers,  as  18  is  a  muldpls  of  3asd<tf  ^ 
Mui"-tt-pU's>-bl^,  &C. — See  below  the  next  V8>^ 

To  MuK-ti-ply,  (mikl'-a-ply,  105,  6)  t>.  fl.  ««* 
u.  To  make  manp,  to  increase  in  oaisMr:  to"**' 
more  by  generation  or  sccuanlalioo ;  to  imoii*  * 
certain  number  of  times  >-Hi«ii.  To  grow  ia  8ubiw> 
to  increase. 

MuF-ti-pl«'-«-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  BaWpU*^ 

MuK-tt-pli''-a-bIe-ness,  «.  Capacity  of  being  ■»•• 

tiplied. 
Mul"-ti-pU'-er,  «.  One  who  multipliss;  thi»^ 

plicatOT. 
MuP-t»-pIi-cand',  t.  The  number  to  be  mvBi^ 

in  an  arithmetical  operation. 


Th«  «*«••  entlw,  Md  th«  prindpl^  to  which  ll»  aeaibm  fete,  pr«»4e  Uie  DlBlkMt^ 


^iM^l^l. 


MUM 

If  oH^-tt-pk-cate',  «•  CoodiiUig  of  more  Umb  one. 
Mal'-t^pli-ca^-tor,  «.  The  number  by  which  anoUMr 

uaber  b  moHipliod. 
Mal'-ti-pI>-€a"-/ion,  89  :  #.  The  act  of  multiplying 

tf  tncnefinf  any  number ;  fpeeially,  the  increaatog  a 

number  by  arWfitioop  of  itaelf  a  certain  number  of 

times. 

MoK'-tHpli-ca'-liVe,  105 1  a.  Tending  to  multiply. 

MoK^plu/'-i-ty,  (-plW4-tA^  84,  92,  105)  t. 

State  or  being  many ;  otmdition  of  being  more  tlian 

one  of  the  same  kind. 
Mal'-t»-pUc^-M)U8,  (-pnsh'-'u%  147}  a.  Manifold. 

[Out  of  use,] 
MuLrTip'-o-TBMTf  87 :    a.    Having  pover  to  do 

MM  things. 
Mil'^-t^'PRBs'-biicb,  (-pr«x'-€nct,  151)  «.  The 

power  or  act  of  bdng  present  in  many  places  at  once. 
Muii-ns'-cuors,   (-ti«h'-'u8,    147)   a.    Knowing 


■SM  things,  having  variety  of  knowledge. 
Moi.^wil"->qpoi78,    C-kwus,    188,    120) 

Hsring  many  pods  or  seed  vessels, — cornlculate. 
MuL-ni'-o-icors,   87,   120:    a.     Having   many 
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MUR 

gnm ;  among  gardeners,  a  sort  oi  wax  naed  in  grafting : 
To  heat  to  a  mxmmu,  to  beat  soundly. 

7b  Muoi'-im-fyy  I05, 6  :  «.  a.  To  make  a  mummy 
ot 

To  MUMP—miinip,  ».  a,  and  «.  (Compara  fb 
Mamble.)  To  nibble,  to  bite  quick,  to  chew  with  a 
con tinued  motion;  and,  fkom  the  ^imiUrity  of  motioa 
in  the  mouth,  to  talk  low  and  quick ;  henoe,  in  cant 
language,  to  beg ;  and  hence,  to  play  a  beggar's  trick, 
tp  &ceive,  to  cheat;— iieii.  To  move  the  jaw  uuickly ; 
to  chatter  like  an  ape;  to  implore  with  a  beggar's 
accent  and  motion  of  the  mouth. 

Mump^-er,  «.   A  beggar  in  cant  knguogfi. 

Mump'-iog^y  «•  Begging  tricks }  perhaps  somatimes 
used  for  mammes^ 

Mumps,  «.  pL  SuDenness,  silent  anger;  (Compare 
Mum ;)  a  disease  in  which  the  glands  about  the  throat 
and  Jaws  are  swelled. 

7b  MUNCH«muntch,  v.  a.  and  a.  To  chow  by 
great  mouthfiils :  it  is  an  old.  but  low  word:  the  other 
form  and  pronunciation.  To  Mounch,  somewhat  raise 
it :— See  Macbeth.  1 3. 

Maoch'-f  r,  36  :  «.   One  that  munches. 

MUNDANE^mun^-dAoi,  a.  Bekmging  to  the 
world. 

Man-dan'-t-ty,  84,  9*2  :  «.    WorUlinesa.  [Unusual] 

Mun-div'^^i-gaD^  87:  a.  Wandering  through  the 
world. 

MUNDATION,  MUNDIC,  &C— See  to  the  en- 
suing class. 

7b  MUNDIFY,  mfin'-dl-fy,  6 :  v.  a.  To  make 

Mun-dif-f-CO-tive^  a,  and  t.  Cleansing: — «.  A  me- 
dicine to  cleanse. 

Mun'-dHft-ca^'-Zton,  89:  «.  A  cleansing;  awasUng 
awav  of  dross  or  inferior  matter. 

Mun'-D-<1-toii^F,  o.    Having  power  to  deanae. 

Mun-da'-/ibn,  89 :  «.  Act  of  cleansing. 

Mdn'-dic,  c  a  mineral  snbstanne  found  in  tin  mines, 
so  called  ttoax  its  cleanly,  shining  appearance. 

MUNDIVAGANT.— See  under  Mundane. 

MUNDUNGUS,  mun-diine'-gus,  158:  *.  Stink- 
ing  tobacco:  a  cant  word.  [I'luliM.] 

MUNERARY,  mvL'-Ji^x-av-h^  129,  105:  a. 
Having  the  nature  of  a  gift:  To  Munerate.  Munera- 
tion,  «tc,  are  not  in  use.— See  To  Remunerate,  &c. 

MUNGREL.— See  MongieL 

MUNICIPAL,  m&-ni8i'-4-pai,  81,  92 :  a.  Per 

taining  to  a  corporation  or  city ;  pertaining  to  a  state. 

kingdom,  or  natbn.  as  mutudpal  law,  which  is  that 

prescribed  for  civil  conduct  by  the  supreme  power  in 

a  state. 
Ma-ni</-f-pal"-t-ttf,  84,   105 :  t.     In  France,  a 

certain  district  or  divisk>n  of  the  country  and  people. 
MUNIFICENT,  roi-ntf^-cSnt,  105:  a.  Ubeial. 

generous. 
Mu-nir-t-cence,  «.    Liberality  ;  act  of  giving. — See 

also  in  the  next  class. 
Ma-nif-t-cent-ly,  ad*    liberally. 
To   MUNITE=mA-nTu',  v.   a.    To  fortilV.  to 

strengthen.  [Bacon.1 
Ma-nif'-ton,  (-nlbh'-un,  89)  i.   Fortification,  strong 

hold;  ammunition,  materials  of  war;  hence,  materials 

for  eommerce. 
Ma'-nt-meDt,  «.    That  which  protecU  or  defends : 

fortification;  support;  record,  evidence  of  aright  in 

property,  diarter. 
Ma-nir>i'Cence,  f .  Preparadon  for  defence:  [Spenser:] 

See  its  proper  sense  in  tha  previous  cl.iss. 
MUNNION,  mun'-y5n,  146  :  «.    A  muUion,  of 

which  it  is  probaUy  a  corruption. 
MUNS,  munz,  143:  «.  pL    The  mouth  and  chops; 

a  vulgar  word. 
MURAL,  MURAGE.~8ee  under  Mure. 
MURDER=mar'-der,  36:  «.    The  killing    of  a 

The  sign  =  is  essd  sftsr  BodM  of  •psUlBg  that  havs  BO  brsgakrtty  e(  nund. 

t  mtsh-un,  1. 1,  vMon,  165 :  vlsb-uo,  t.  ^  innon,  165 :  tjOo,  166 :  &€d,  166 


a. 


McL^'-Ti-fiTL'-L^-BUB,  101 :  «.    A  word  of  many 

■j11sbles,--a  polyayllable. 
MuL'-TfTUOB,  «.    The  state  of  being  many ;    a 

Bsmber eoBeetively ;  a  great  nnmber indefinitely;  a 

nevd  or  throQg. 
MaK-ti*tii''-d>-no«fa,  120:  a.   Having  the  appear- 

•aes  of  a  multitude ;  manifold. 
MoL-Tif^-ifKi.tfNT,  87 :  a.  Wandering  many  times 

ornol;  U*Uiv'agou9  is  the  same:  they  are  aearoelj 

Mcl'-ti-taltb,  1 05,  189  :  «.  and  a.  An  animal 
ksriag  a  shell  of  nuuuf  valves>-<u^'.  Having  many 
nlvea 

MaK-4i>val"*va-lar,  34 :  a»  Having  many  valves. 

Min.''-T;-TKR'-s.<<ifT,  a.  Changing  many  times,  a»- 
nuaiag  many  changes. 

McL-Tir'-i-ocrtf,  90 :  a.   Having  many  ways. 

McL-TO(/-u-Lif  R,  34 :  a.    Having  many  eyea 

KULTUREs  muK-t&rc,  147 :  «.  A  grist  or  grind- 
tai:  ths  com  ground.  [LocaL] 

MUMsmum,  t.   Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 

MUMsmum,  iniery,  and  a.  Silence  I  hush  I  this 
■sinlm  »>*y  ^  expressed  to  the  eyes  by  closing  the 
Xps;  in  which  situation,  if  voice  be  uttered,  a  sound 
•oastting  like  the  wo^  is  produced  :—adj.  Sileut 

Mtm'-bQd-geC  I  inicrj,  **  Be  silent  and  secret !  *"  or, 
*  in  be  rilent  and  secret  1 "  used  on  ludicrous  ooca- 
^oos  when  the  par^s  concerned  meant  to  signify 
fiist  they  understood  each  other.  [Obs.] 

lb  Mui^-BLS,  101 :  v,n,  and  a.  To  mutter,  to 
7«kk  with  the  lips  or  mouth  partly  closed ;  to  chew 
«  bbe  softly  or  partly  with  the  lips  as  one  who  has 
kst  Us  teeth  i—acL  To  utter  with  the  lips  half  dosed ; 
to  iKMith  gently ;  to  utter  imperfectly,  to  slubber  over, 
to  impress. 

NoinCbler,  36  :  «.  One  that  mumbles. 

Uatt'4>luig-ly,  ad.  With  a  km  inarticokda  utter- 


MoW'-blf-new/,  151  >  «.   A  tale  beam.  [Shaka.] 
TV  Muim,  V,  n.   To  play  a  maskei^i  part  by  keeping 

dsBce  in  the  midst  of  frolicking  and  antio  tricks. 
Mam'-iner,  36:  t.    Originally,  one  who  gestkuUted 

*UMxit  speaking;  thence,  a  masker,  a  performer  in 

nsskcd  plays ;  a  buffoon. 
MuBi'-iner-y,  «.  WaAing,  fh>Uck  In  masks;  foolery: 

it  is  sometimeo  written  Mommery. 
"Uk'-BUng,  a.   ^rtaining  to  a  masking 

MUMMY,  mom'-mly,  105 :  «.  A  dead  body  p«e- 
Mned  by  the  Egyptian  art  of  embalming:  a  dead 
^  preserved ;  the  driod  flesh  of  a  human  body  em- 
y— d  with  myrrh  and  spice;  the  liouor  running 
w>«  soeh  mummy  when  newly  prepared ;  henee.  any 


MUS 


MUS 


bnlnaii  bciof  with  nulioe  nfbretboogfat:  it  it  OMd  in- 

teijectionally  wbea  life  i«  io  danger. 
To  Mui/-drr,  r.  a.    To  kill  unlmrAally;  to  deitroy. 

to  pat  ui  end  ta 
Mur*der-ery  «.    One  who  is  gaUty  oi  mnider;  a 

•mall  piece  of  ordnance  called  aUo  a  Mwrdtrimg^iec^. 
Mur^-der^CMi  «.   A  female  murderer. 
Mur^-drr-ment,  t.  Murder.  [Fairfla.] 
Mur'-der-OMy  120:  a.    Guilty  of  murder;  bloody; 

producing  mimler ;  addicted  to  blood. 
Mur'-der-o»8*ljf,  ad.   In  a  bloody  or  cruel  manner. 

MURE=>mur(,49:«.  A  walL  [Shakt.] 
To  Mure,  v.  a.  To  endoee  in  waUa. 
Mu'-ren-ger* «.   An  overMer  of  a  waU. 
Mu'-ral,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  wall ;  reeembling  a  walL 
Mu'-rage,  «.    Money  pbid  fbr  repair  of  walla. 

MURIATED,  mur6"4-a'-ted,  49,  105 :  a.  Fnt 
in  brine.  [ETelvn.] 

yiii'^'Rl'A-QiTKf  «,  A  itone  compoeed  of  nh,  laiid, 
*^d  gypeum. 

Mu'-ul-AT^'-iC,  88  :  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
brine  or  of  salt;  the  miriaHc  add  it  an  add  obtained 
fhun  marine  tah. 

Mu'-r»*ate>  «.  A  adt  ftnmed  by  moriatie  add  com- 
bined with  a  bate. 

Mu'-Ri-J-Tiv"-BR-017S,  87,  120:  a.  Producing 
muriatic  tubttancet  or  talt. 

MURICATED,  murr.£-c4'-tikl,  49 :  a.  Formed 
with  sharp  pointt)  having  the  turfece  armed  with 
prickles. 

Mi)'-Ri-ciTB, «.  Fossil  remains  of  the  mures,  a  gems 
of  shells. 

MURINE,  mntifAn,  49,  105:  a.    Pertaining  to 

mice. 
MURKamurk,  39:  t.   Dsrkness,  obsourity. 
MuK-ky,  a.    Dark,  ckrady,  wanting  light. 

MURMURamur^-mur,  39 :  «.  A  kiw  continued 
or  fhiqaently  repeated  eouud;  a  complaint  half  sup- 
pressed. 

To  Mur^-mur,  v.  a.  To  give  a  low  sound,  as  <rf  a 
running  stream,  or  of  flame  agitated  by  the  wind ;  to 
utter  secret  and  sullen  discontent,  with  at  beibre 
things,  and  against  befbre  persons. 

Mur^-mur-eri  «.   One  who  murmurs 

Mur'-mur-iug,  «.   Complaint  half  suppressed. 

Mui'-mur-iDg-ly,  <uL   Mutteringly. 

Mul'-mur-oM,  120 :  a.  Ezdting  murmur. 

MuR'-in7-liA"-ri(m,  «.  A  km  sound.    [A  Latinism.] 

MURNIVAL,  mui^'D^v^li  «.    Four  cards  of  a 

sort  [Ainsworth.] 
MURR^mur,  155:«.   A  catanh.   [Obs.] 

MURRAIN =mur^-ri\D,  99:  t.  and  a.  Theplague 
in  cattle  i-^adj.  Infected  with  murrain. 

MURRE,  mur',  189 :  t.   A  kind  of  binL 

MURREY=mQt'-r4^  a.  Of  the  ookHir  of  a  Moor, 
darkly  red. 

MURRHINE,  mfir'-rini,  164:  a.  Made  of  a 
stone  which  the  ancients  called  mwrra;  also  applied 
to  a  delicate  porcelain  brought,  as  Pliny  says,  ftom 
Persia ;  and  to  a  delicate  wine. 

MURRION,  mui'-rl-OD, «.  A  morion ;  whkh  see. 

MUSARD. — See  Muser,  under  To  Muse. 

MUSCADEL=mu8'-cd-d$l,  «.  (Compare  Musk.) 
A  kind  of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wiue,  and  sweet  pear : 
tlie  grape  is  also  called  Mus'cat,  and  the  wine  and 
pear  Mut'cadlne. 

MUSCLE,  mus'-sl,  156, 101 :  «.  The  flethy  Abrous 
I>artof  an  animal  body  which  is  the  immediate  instru- 
ment of  motion  acting  voluntarily  or  involuntarily :~ 
See  also  Mus'sel. 

Mus''€U-loti8,   120:  a.    Full  of  muscles;    strong. 


Mut'-cu-lar,  a.    Relating  to  mascks;  pvfgiasd  b; 

muscles;  mosculous,  strong,  brawny. 
Mua'-ca-lar^'-i-ty,  84,  105:  s.  Stale  of 

cnlar. 

MUSCOSrrY,  miu'-c6ii-'4-tiv  «• 

MUSCOVADO«inua'-o&-Yr-d&,  «.  Usirfiel 
sunr. 

MUSCULAR,  &<x— See  nnder  Moids. 

MUSE,  muse,  151 :  «.   Properly,  song,  bit  is V 

sent  usage  the  deity  or  power  of  song.— S«  «to  ii 

the  ensuinf  class. 

Moje'-leis,  a.  Begardlev  of  poetry  or  UoIm 
[MUton.] 

Mu-sb'-um,  (-se'-iim)  t.  A  name  flnt  gifes  tote 
eolleges  of  the  learned  at  Alrxsndria  stdefolrito 
the  Muses  or  learning:  it  nownmnsarepontDnat 
learned  curiosities. 

7b  MUSE,  muz«,  151 :  ».  fi.  and  «.  To  fods, 
to  study  in  silence ;  to  be  absent  of  miad.  to  be  ist 
brown  study  or  reverie;  to  ponder  with  wsdii  or 
amsiement;— Oct.  [Thomson.]  To  meditate os. 

MiMe,  «.  Deep  thought ;  absenee  of  niad,  itvmi.— 
See  also  above. 

Mu'-«iog, «.   Meditetion. 

Mu'-«er»  a.  One  who  moses;  a  day  drssmer:  Cbssea 
uses  Mu'-snd,  with  the  same  meaning. 

Mase^-farl,  117:  a.   SilenUy  tboo^itftd. 

MUSER,  mu'-s^r,  151:  «.  A  gsp  in  s  tedfi. 
rShaka.1 

MUSEUM.— See  nnder  Muse. 
MUSU^inush,  «.    Meal  of  maise  boikd  in  vitcf. 

MUSHROOMsmush'-room,  t.   A  ftupn;  • 

Elant  <rf  several  kinds  springing  up  soddsnl j  os  duf- 
ills  or  in  moist  rich  ground ;  it  is  a  oonmoe  nsw. 
but  it  is  sometimes  need  to  distinguish  tlie  ediUt|dtft 

from  the  toadstool :  fl^oratively,  an  upstart 

M  osh''-rooin-ttone',  s.  A  ImO  said  to  frodoei  aaA- 
rooms. 

MUSIC,  mu'Htick,  151 :  t.  (Compsn  Um)  n> 
science  of  the  division,  sueoession.  sad  eombbatiBB 
of  sounds  with  a  view  to  delight;  the  sit  viiiii^m 
the  ear  and  aflectinff  the  mind  by  ioaadi:  ititn- 
mental  or  vocal  melody,  or  harmony. 

Mu'-tt-cal,  a.  MekxUoos;  harmonious:  bekngiiKt» 
music ;  employed  in  musle. 

Mu'-«i-cal-ly,  atL   In  a  musieal  manner. 

Mu'-tt-cal-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  awkd 

Mu-fic'-ian,  (-sish'-an,  147)  «.  OneduNiBAi 
science  of  harmony ;  a  perfimner  on  a  mosioalin^n- 
ment  , 

i9*  The  fbrmer  sense  of  this  word  is  scarcely  ex|«»ird 
by  it,  aecustomed  as  we  are  to  nnderstsod  itosi) » 
the  latter ;  some  phrase,  as  tcintijie  ■■'**'*'.2 
musical  computer,  is  commonly  empk^  *»  ■•*  ^ 
dilTerence.  ^^  tw 

i9*  Among  the  compounds  are  Jfa^iic^MSi  in  ^' 
sMs'ter,  frc. 

MUSING.— See  nnder  To  Muse. 

MUSK=mu«k,  t.  A  reiy  powerftd  I*'**"'^ 
cured  from  a  little  Ug  near  the  navd  of  •".■Jfl 
inhabiting  the  mounUinous  parte  of  tlis  East  lioo' 
also  the  name  of  the  animaL 

7b  Musk,  V,  a.  To  perfiune  with  naik. 

Musk'-y,  «•    Smelling  of  musk ;  perfimed. 

Musk'-i^new,  «.   The  scent  of  mask. 

Muak'-cat,  «.   The  animal  called  a  modL       , 

«r  Other  compounds  are  Uutk'-ox,  ^**'^-^*'Sl 
of  America :)  and.  if  they  are  not  comiwatd*  jjwp 
of  the  leading  word  foltowing.-l««*>r'  ** 
cAerry,  Muth*-ineUm»  Jtfasft'-fcer,  he 

MUSK«mu8k,  t.  A  moss.  «  "o-T  •jT'l.J! 
grape  flower :  hence  the  Mmtf-rote, i^^H^^LU 
a  compound  of  the  previous  word;)  *««•*«* v 


plant ;)  Muth^-wood,  (a  plant ;)  &c.  .     .  _ . 

MUSKET=inu*'-k8t,14:*.  Asoldier'ti»ijlp»- 
as  applied  to  a  young  hawk,-ses  Byss-mn*"'' 


brawny ;  pertaining  to  a  muscle. 

Tb«  MteaiM  Mtira,  ua  th*  prteeiplsi  to  whkh  the  aoBtberi  laftr,  pno«l«  tki  Oiodanuy^ 

Foweit:  eau'-wi^:  chfip'-mdn;  pd-i*:  l2«:  g»d:  ffl3,  (.e./w,  65:  •,  i,  i,  &c. aurf^  l^»* 


MUX 

Ifui'-ket-eer^,  $.    A  ■oldSer  wIiom  weapon  U  a 

muAet 
Mua'-ket-ry,  «.   MatkeU.  or  mmketeen.  coUectiTely. 
MuZ-ket-oot/',  «.  A  ibort  gna  or  blonderbuM;  ono 

vhow  weapon  is  «  musket oon. 
MUSKITTO,  MUSQUITO— See  Mosquito. 
MUSKY,  &c--See  ander  Mosk. 
MUSLIN,  mux'-ITa,  «.    A  sort  of  flne  coUon  ck>th« 

orifiaally  obtained  only  from  the  East. 
Mui^Wiet",  «.    A  coarser  muslin;  coarse  doth. 

MUSROU  mus'-r6U,  116:  «.    The  nose4iand  of 
a  horse's  bridle. 

MUSS=»mun,  «.    A  scramble.    [Shaks.  Dryden.] 

MUSSEL=:mut'-tl,  114:  «.    A  bivalve  shell-fish. 

aim  spdled  Moscle. 
MUSSITATJON,    mus'-n^ta^-shun,    89:    «. 

Manrar.  mmble.  [Little  used.]  . 

MUSSULMANsiDUs'-tui-inaD|  «.  Literally,  an 

orthodox  belierer;  a  Mahometan. 
Mos'-sal-inan-iBh,  a,  Mahometan. 
MUST^must,  r.  n.  (An  imperibet  verb,  alwa3rs  useA 

sa  aoDdliary  to  another,  expressed  or  implied :  it  has 

no  inflections.)  To  be  obliged,  to  be  by  necessity. 
MUSTsmCbt,  «.   Wine  pressed  ficom  the  grape,  bnt 

sot  fmnrated. 
To  MUST^must,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  mooldy  :— 

■w.  1V>  grow  mouldy, 
"■f-y,  a,    Mooldy,  spoiled  with  damp,  moist  and 

fctH;  stale,  spoiled  with  age;  vapid;  dull,  heavy. 

vastiac  practice  in  life. 

Must'H.ljy,  105:  a<£.    Monldfly. 
Matt'4>Desi,  t,    Monld  ;  damp  ftwlneaa. 
MUST.\CHE,  mut-dUh',  170:  1   ,.    The  hair 

Mottachet,  inat-ti'-4hTz,  p/,  f  when  suHbred 
to  frow  on  the  npper  lip  *  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Fmieh  word :  a  oorroption  of  the  Italian  word  is  in 
Alaost  eqnal  nse.  namely.  Muitaekio,  which  we  pro- 

noauDe  mus-ti'-ch&. 

HUSTARD^mus'.tard,  34:  «.  A  pbnt;  the  seed 
of  tbs  pUat  beaten  and  mixed  into  a  §ott  mass  for  a 
•o^ineBt. 

MUSTEE,  mut-tee^»  t.  A  name  in  the  West  Indies 
ft>ra  person  of  mixed  breed. 

n  MuSTCR^mus'-t^r,  v.  a,  aDd  n.  To  as- 
•mUe  far  militarv  duty;  to  bring  together :—«««. 
To  assemUe  as  soldiers ;  to  meet  in  one  place. 

nos^-ter,  t.  An  aaMmbling  of  troops  for  review ;  an 
UKBbttag;  a  recister  or  roll;  a  collection,  or  the 
net  of  eoltoeting :  To  pott  mmtUr,  to  pass  « ilhont  oen- 
*nn  u  one  anionic  a  number,  f 

•"The  eompooods  are  Mu^'ter-hodk^ ,  (a  book  in  which 
wtet  an  registered ;)  MfuTter-mtu'Urt  (he  who  keeps 
the  seconnt  of  the  troops ;)  Mus^Ur-ro^,  (the  register 
of^^oompany.  troop,  or  regiment;)  Sec 

MUSTINESS,  MUSTY.— See  under  To  Must 
MUTABLE,    mu'Ha-bl,    101:    a.     Snl^ect  to 
Vj^'  '^'"'^^i  inconstant,  unsettled. 
Nir*ta-ble-neM,  t.   Changeabkneas,  uncertainty. 
Mi/40-biK'4-t3ri  «.   Mutableness;  change  of  mind. 
Mn-tt'./ion,  89:  t.  Change,  alteration.     • 

MUTE=mute,  a.  aod  $,  Silent ;  utterii^  no  sound; 
«»*  moonnced :— «.  One  that  cannot  or  does  not 
•PJja;  a  mate  eharaeter  in  a  play ;  an  attendant  at 
*|J">OTnl:  a  person  in  a  law^»urt  that  stands  silent 
^y^.k*  ought  to  plead :  a  letter  whose  utterance  is 
pwwed  by  Hs  effect  on  other  sounds  rather  than  by 
J*J»n  sound;  a  little  ntentil  of  wood  or  brass  to 
««a«n  the  tound  of  a  musical  instrument. 

^WAjf^ai,  aienUy. 

r  m?*^'*  Silence ;  aversion  to  speak. 
'•  MUTE=»mutt,  «.  n.  To  dung  as  birds. 
J;°I*!  *•  *"»  dung  of  birds,— See  also  above. 
W-UDg,«.  Thedungofbiida. 


MYO 

Tu  MUTILATE,  mu'-tl-l4u,  105:  ».  a.    To 

deprive  of  some  essential  part 
Mu'-t<-late,  a.   Mutilated.  [Brown ;]  the  reverse  of 

Uxmriant,  as  applied  in  botany  to  flowers:  Mu'-tt-loas 

has  also  been  naed. 

Mu^'-tt-la'-tory  38 :  «.  One  that  mutilates. 

Mu'-ti-la"-/ibD,  t.  Deprivation  of  an  essenUal 
part :  it  is  applied  with  thb  general  meaning  to  any 
kind  of  aubject.  bnt  ia  very  often  used  specially  in 
the  sense  of  castration. 

MUTINE,  mu'-tTn,  105:  i.  A  mover  of  inaurree- 

tion ;  a  mutineer.  [Shake.] 
To  Mu'-ttne,  v.  n.  To  rise  in  insumctioa.  [Shaks  ] 
To  Mu'-tr-Dv,  105  :  ».  «.  To  rise  against  authority; 
to  move  sedition ;  in  a  more  limited  but  at  present  the 
usual  sense,  to  rise  against  military  or  naval  au- 
thority. 

Mn'-ti-Djfi  t.     An  insurrection,  particularly  against 

military  or  naval  authority. 
Mu -tt-neer",  t,  One  who  Joins  in  a  mutiny. 
Mu'-ti-noaffi,  120:  a.   Seditious;  disposed  to  mutiny. 
Mu'-ti-notts-ljrt  od   In  a  mutinous  manner. 
M u^'ti-nota'PeM,  «.   Disposition  to  mutiny. 
To  MUTTER=xmut'-trr,  36:  v.  n.  and  a.    To 

grumble,  to  murmur:— ad!.  To  utter  with  Imperfect 

articulation,  to  grumble  forth. 
Mut'-trr»  9.    Murmur,  obscure  utterance. 
Mut'-ter-rr,  s.   Grumbler,  mnrmurer. 
Mut'*ter-in|^,  s,  A  murmuring,  a  grumbling. 
Mut'-ter-ing-ly,  ad.   In  a  muttered  manner. 
MUTTON^mOt'-tn,  114:  *.    Originally,  a  sheep. 

but  this  sense  is  obsolete  or  ludicrous;  the  flesh  of  a 

sheep  prepaied  for  food. 
Mui'-ton-fiat,  t.   A  large  red  brawny  hand. 

MUTUA.L=mu'.ti-ai,  147:  a.  Reciprocal,  each 
acting  in  turn  or  eorrespondently  to  anotlier. 

Mu'-/irnol-ly,  ad,  ReciprocaDy.  in  return. 

Ma'-/«.al''-*-ty,  84,  105:  t.  Reciprocatkn. 

Mo'-n^A"-riOM,  t.  Act  of  borrowing.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

Mi]'-/ii-a-ti/''-iou8,  (-^h'-Qfl,  147)  a.  Borrawed. 
r  Unusual.] 

MlJTULE»mu'-t&I<,  i.    A  sort  of  square  modi^ 

lion  in  the  cornice  of  the  Doric  order. 
MUZZLE,  milx'-zl,   101:  t.    The  month  of  any 

thing;  a  (kstening  for  the  mouth  to  prevent  biting. 
7b  Muz-'ll«,  v.M.  aod  a.  To  bring  the  mouth  near. 

[L'Estranjra  {\'-aeL  To  bind  the  mouth,  as  of  a  dog. 

to  prevent  biting ;  hence,  to  restrain  fkmn  hurting ;  in 

alow  and  now  unusual  sense,  to  fondle  with  the 

mouth  dose. 

MUZZY,  miiz'-zl^  a.  (Compare  To  Muse.)  Be- 
wildered as  by  liquor.  [Vulgar] 

MY—my :  often  m4, 176 :  ;>roii.  (See  I  and  Mine.) 

Belonging  to  roe. 
MYNCHEN-mintch'-«n,  t.  A  nun.   [OU] 
MYNHEER»in!D-hert',«,  Sir.  or  My  Lord,  as  a 

compellation  among  the  Dutch ;  in  English  nse,  a 

Dutchman. 

MYOGRAPHY,  mlSg'-ra-fl^j,   87:  t.    a  de- 
scription, or  the  art  of  describing,  the  muscles. 
Wy-Og'-ro-/>Awt,  «.  One  skilled  fai  myography. 

My'-o-gra^'-i-ca],  88:  a.  Pertatoing  to  myo- 
graphy. 

Mv-OL'-o-or,  87 :  «.    That  part  of  anatomy  which 

teaches  the  nature  and  nse  of  the  muscles. 
My'-o-lo^'-i-cal,  88:  a.  PMtaining  to  myology. 

Mt-ot'-O-m  r,  87:  t.  Anatomy  or  dissectfen  of  the 
muscles 

MYOPY,  mi'-i-piij,  81,105:  t.  LiteraDy,  a  shut- 
ting or  winking  of  tlie  eye.  applied  as  a  name  to  short, 
sightedness. 

M/-ope,  t.  A  short-sifted  person:  the  plural 3//- 
o^«f  coinciding  with  the  classical  plural  is  often  pro- 
nounced in  three  syllables,  my'^Kpes,:  (Prin.  101.) 


Tbs  tlga  =  h  OMd  afUr  mod«  orcprlliag  that  havt  ae  imgalaiity  of  toaad. 

CwMiijBiis .  miih-un,  i,  t.  missioti,  165 :  v«h-un,  t.  e.  vi$ion,  165 :  tkm,  166 :  ttl«n,  166. 
Wl  2D 


MYT 

MYRIAD,  nili'-ri^d,  129:  «.    Tli*  nnmber  of 

ten  tboumnd  t  a  Urgt  Bombtr  tndalntltly. 
Mtr'-i-arcA,  (-ark,  161)  «.   A  eowBudir  of  In 

tlMHlsaild  OMB. 

Myr^'i-a-me'^'teT,  t.   Ten  thoiuttid  Fiendi  nttica. 
Myr'-f-o-ir-ter.  ».   Ten  thoonnd  Fnnch  liton. 

M YRIC A,  rnif-k-cSii  *.  A  tree  reckoned  unlucky  by 
the  ancienU;  it  grew  by  ttax>ftnt  watew.  and  wai 
used  to  bind  the  beads  of  criminals ;  it  is  the  modem 
name  of  a  genus  of  planU ;  a  wax  obtained  firom  the 
myrica  yfens  a  substance  called  Myr'-i-cin. 

MYRMIDON,  mer'-roi-don,  35.  105,  18 :  «. 
Primarily,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Aehlnes:  hence,  one 
of  a  ruffianly  nnmber  under  some  leadership. 

MYROBALAN,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  okas. 

MYRRH,  mer,  35,  155,  164:  t.  A  gumiesin 
imported  chiefly  from  the  southern  or  eastern  parts 
of  Arabia;  it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  who 
gave  it  this  name  because  with  them  it  was  considered 
one  of  their  best  ointments. 

i9*  See  MrmmHiMK.  which  is  not  related  to  this  word« 
under  the  more  proper  spelling.  Murrhine. 

Mfr-op'-o-mst,  (m<r-6p'-i-lut)  «.  A  seller  of 
otateeafffor  perfumery. 

M  rR-OB'-J-L^N,  18  :  «•  A  fimit  of  which  the  name 
implies  an  ouUment  and  a  nut,— -a  fleshy  fruit  with  a 
stone  and  kemeU  fwmerly  much  imported  in  a  dried 
state  from  the  East  Indies  lor  use  in  medicine. 

MYRRtllNE.— See  Murine. 

Myrtiform. — See  below. 

MYRTLE,  mer'-tl,  35,  101 :  «.  A  tegiant  tnt 
sacred  to  Venus. 

Myr'-ti-form,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  a  myrtle. 

MYSELF,  m4-i«ir,  105:  pron.  I  o»  If e  with 
emphasis;  also,  the  reciprocal  of  I. 

MYSTAGOGUE,  MYSTERIOUS,  Ac.— Set  In 
the  ensuing  class. 

MYSTERY,  mia'^r-^  105  :  t.  Utendly.  that 
which  is  so  closed  or  shut  up  that  we  cannot  reach 
it;  something  above  human  intelligence,  something 
awfhlly  obscure;  any  thing  artfully  obscure,  an 
enigma;  a  miracle-play;  (the  latter  is  the  more 
^oper  name— Mystery  U  a  name  of  late  adoption ;)  a 
trade  or  calling,  to  which  thb  name  has  been  applied 
by  a  mistake  ur  corruption  of  the  original  word  mais'> 
twy  or  maa'terr. 

Mys-te'-rt-al,  43 :  a.  MyitexioaB.   [B.  Jon.] 

Myf-te'-ri*oi(t,  120:  a.  Containing  a  mystery; 
awfully  obscure ;  artftilly  per]dezed. 

Myt-te  -n-oits-ly,  ad.    In  a  mj-sterious  manner. 

Mys-te'-ri-om-oess,  «.   Quality  of  being  mysterkma. 

7b,My»'-ter-ize,  v.  a.  To  ezplahi  as  enigmaa.  [Brown.] 

Mys'-ttc,  88:  a.  aods.  Sacredly  obscure;  involving 
some  secret  meaning,  emblematical ;  obscure : — «.  One 
of  a  n- ligkius  sect  who  profess  to  have  a  direct  inter- 
course Mith  the  spirit  of  Gud;  a  sect  of  this  character 
existed  of  old  in  the  Chrfstian  churdi. 

Myt'-Ct-cal,  68:  a.  Mystic;  emblematk. 

Mya'-ti'-cal-ly,  euL    lu  n.  mystKal  manner. 

Mya'-tt-cal-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  mystkal. 

Mys'-ti-citm,  1 58  :  «.  The  doctrine  or  pretancea  of 
Uie  Mystics. 

To  Mys'-ti-fy,  6 :  «.  a.  To  render  obscure ;  to  treat 
in  such  a  way  as  purposely  to  per|^lex:  henoe,  the 
scarcely  authorized  word  Mys'tiJicaTtivn. 

yiYH'TA'QOiWE,  (-g&g,  107)  t.  One  who  /eadt 
the  way  into,  ot  interprets  mysteries;  also,  one  who 
ahows  church  relics. 

My/-ta-gOjf^-i-cal,  (-god'-ge-cal)  a.  Partaining 
to  the  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

MTa-TK'-Ri-ARCH,  (-ark,  161)  43:  i.  One  who 
presides  over  mysteries. 

MYTHlC-mttt'-ick,  88: 


KAK 

Mr-rBoo^-K^PHBB,  (-firr,  163)  105y87t  i.  i 

writer  of  Csblee. 
Mr-'TBoi/'KMir,  (m^'^r-&-g^  t,  liteaSy.fhi 

aeience  of  fkbles  or  a  discourse  on  M>ki;  imo- 

priately,  the  sdenoe  of  ihose  fables  which  csattiata 

the  reli^us  system  and  the  poetiosl  nschisM;  of 

the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romana. 
To  M  v-f  Aol'-o-giie,  v.  m.    To  idate  or  sqhii  fti 

fkbuUms  history  of  the  heathens. 
My-thoV-O'gist,  i.    One  skiUed  in  mytholqiy:  m 

that  mythotoglxes. 
Mytk''oAog'''iCy  68 :  )  a.   Kdatfaig  to  wfMtfi; 
My/^-o-lo^^-t-cal,     i  fhbnkius. 
MyfA'-o-loy*'-t-c«l-ly,  ad,.-  In  a  msansraMti 

mythology. 

MYTlLira.  mtt'-*-lTt«,92:  i.  ApHiiWAca 
of  an  order  called  w^Ua, 


■'} 


N. 

N  is  populariy  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  slfhibil. 
though  really  the  Iburtt^nth :  see  J :  its  soond  ii  ik 
7 1st  element  of  tiie  schemes  prefljnd.  It  hm»,  vbes 
followed  by  a,  (unless  this  is  rendered  soft  byi « i.) 
a  digraph,  wnoee  propw  eovMl  is  the  TSi  etaaeit; 
audit  often  has  this  sound  in  its  single espsdty.  8tt 
Prin.  158.  It  is  generally  silent  after  m,  sad  Mac- 
times  after  /.  See  Prin.  156.  As  abbrevtsiioos.  N3. 
stand  for  Nota  Bene,  note  well :  N.  S.  for  New  Sijk: 
N*.  for  Nomero,  which  U  French  and  Itsliu  fer 
number. 

To  N AB==Dftb,  «.  a.  To  oatdi  uneipselsdly  grwlfk- 
out  warning :  a  low  word. 

NABOB^oa'-b6b,  «.    Tht  tide  af  an  Esit  Ii*» 

Erince :  hence,  a  European  who  has  eaiiehod  hia«tf 
itheEasL  j_^  ^ 

190  Tills  is  the  proper    pronunciation  sdmiss  sm 
established  by  us.  though  No-bob'  is  said  to  bs  ■«» 
the  native  mode  of  sounding  it 
NACRE,  ni'-cur,  159:  t.   Malfaerofri«i«^ 
white  substance  in  the  interior  of  a  ehclL 

Na'-cre-o«s>  120  :  a.    Having  a  pesriy  hMtai' 
Na'-crite,  s.  A  rare  minenl  eonii^his  of  ietlyi«A 

glimmering,  pearly,  firiaUe.  with  a  giessjr  Wi  ^  ' 

greenish  white  colour. 
N ADiR»iia'-der,  36 :    «.  The  point  vukt  fc« 

direcUy  opposite  tiie  senith. 
Ni£V£-Devc  103:  t.   A  1^  [Diy^n^ 
NAFF»nSff;«.  AkindoftuAedsea-hfid. 
NAGt^uSg,  *.     A  smaU  horse  ;  ahaos  i«  to«" 

language ;  a  paramour  in  contempt 
NAGGY,  nd^-gs^  «.   ContentSoos.  i^M  T« 

Nsg  (to  scold)  occurs  only  in  low  lan^jusge. 
NAlAD=na/-dd,  1.  146:«.  A  wsteraj^- »« 

plural   is  regular.  Naiads,   but  the  daasieil  plsw 

Nai'^i-dM  C-dia,  101)  ia  aomethnesoseiifiA-f; 

nifest -     ..  .     .—,-—«« 

the 
NAILssowu,  a.     *no  norHy  muimmmw  -•  — -  —  .  , 

the  fingers  and  toes ;  the  talon  of  a  bird;  ths*»J 

a  besst;  a  spike  of  metal  by  which  things  •»«  ^■JTJ' 

theboes.«tttd.orheadofanaU;  «"»'•*»«  "^"tK 

9i  inches,  as  being  taken  flhmi  the  thavh^u  w  v 

seeond  joint:  On  Me  mn(,  into  the  hand. 
ToNail,  v.tf.   TofartenorstudwUhBsflijtoq^ 

orstoptbe  ventasof  a  cannon. 
Nail'-«,«.    One  that  naila;  one  that  aslw""*- 
Nail'-er-jr,  «.  A  nail  maunbdory. 
NAIVETET,  ni'4tv-ta,  [Fr.]  170: «.  9m^' 

unconscious  DUlanesft.iii||eattiNisncss.        .^^^- 

NAKED«na'-ked,  14;  «•    ***'*»»  flf!?* 


'^i-dM(-dia,  101)laaometfmesn«d,i*k"f; 
St  impropriety  if  the  Englbh  stogelsr  oce«»  » 
same  eomposttioB.  . 

LsoSa,*.   ThehorajranbslaMJesttoJJJ} 


bare,  uncovered ;  hence,  unarmed.  ^""JfTL„j 
concealed;  mere,  bare;  not  «»«»«« v2.JTfS 
with  glasses :  some  old  authors  have  I\»  B9M  9»  • 


, a.    Pertaining  to  1 

Mythical,  mW4^i,  i  fhble.  Ihbulous. 

Tht»cbt«ss«i«lrs,«»dtb«pitoctirtMlowhkhthsBaiiii>«»r«fcr,prw«»ellMl)tetiossr7. 

Fo»iU:  gaW-wl^:  cbKc/HiUiir:  pd-pi<:  \Ui  g»d:  j'oS,  1.  *.  jVw,  W J  •, «, ^  Ac  W"*^ *^*' 
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Na'-ked-1y,  ad.   Battly;  rimply;  «Tid«nUy. 
Na'-ked-neas,  <•  Stat*  of  beinf  lukad. 
NALL,  niwly  «.  A  utirl  or  awL 
NAM  B  YPAM  BY,     n«in"-bl^p3tm'-b^, 

Raiaiog  contempt  by  pnttineues.  [Colloq.] 

NAMEstiamt,  «•  That  by  which  aay  ponoa  or  thing 

is  called,  whether  ipoken  or  written,  proper  or  oommon, 

established  or  imputed ;  an  appellation ;  a  person ; 

dbtinetively,  a  food  name,  a  name  held  In  Honour ; 

bonce,  reputation,  character,  renown;  also  the  quality, 

oSce,  or  power,  inherent  in  the  perscm  named  t  To  (mU 

namet,  U>  give  opprobrious  namm  to. 
To  Name,  «.  a.  To  discriminate  by  giving  a  name  to, 

to  mention  by  name  ;  to  mention  \  to  title. 
Na'-mrr,  «.    One  that  names  or  oaUs  by  name. 
Name'-ly,  ad.    To  mention  by  name ;  partioolady, 

specially. 
Name'-leu,  a.  Having  no  name ;  having  aa  aakaafwn 

name,  undistinguished. 
Naiiie''-ff&k^  t.    One  that  has  the  Mme  name  with 

another. 
NANKEEN=«nin-keen^  «.    A  Ught  cotton  doth 

orii^nally  brought  fhmi  Nankin  in  China. 
NAP=siiap,  #.    A  short  sleep.    [Ludicrous.] 
To  Nap,  V.  n.    To  sleep;  to  be  drowsQjr  secure. 
Nap'-ta-king,  «.    Seizure  on  a  sodden.    [Carew.] 
NAP=oSp,  «.  .A  knob  ;  a  protuberance;  the  top  of 

a  MU :  in  the  North  they  call  it  Nab. 
N  AFs^nlLp,  1.  The  down  or  villous  substance  on  doth ; 

the  downy  or  soft  hairy  substance  on  plants. 
Nap^'Pjf,   a.      Having  much    down  on  the  airfiice: 

Wofpy  oU  may  mtmnfrothp  nle ;  or,  so  applied,  the 

wora  may  belong  to  Nap,  $leep :  others  define  it  «s«- 

Aristu^ale. 
Na|/-p»-Des8,  «.    Quality  of  being  nappy. 
Nap^-less,  a.   Without  nap»  threadbare. 
N  APE«napc,   «.    The  Johit  of  the  aeck  behind. 
NAPERY.— See  under  Napkin. 
NAP  HEW.— See  Navew. 

NAPHTHA,  nltp'-A^,  143:  i.  A  very  inflammable 
Intuminous  substance  collected  from  the  top  of  the 
water  of  wells  and  springs  in  some  eastern  countries ; 
H  oonsisla  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

NAPKIN«nip'-kTn,  i.    A  cloth  fbr   wiping  the 

hands;  a  handkerchief,  which  is  an  obsolete  sensn 

except  in  the  North  of  England. 
NAp'-BR-r,  105 :  «.    Linen  for  the  table  :  Uoenforthe 

pereon  %  linen  in  general  [Obs.] 
HAPPINESS,  NAPLESS,  NAPPY.— See  under 

Nap. 
NAR^'nar,  33 :  a.   Nearer.   [Spenser.] 
NARClSSUS=:nar-«V-8Gs,  t,  A  daflbdiL 
NABCOSlS-nar^co'-cTa,   [Gr.]  *.   Privation  of 


NaF'COt'-ic,  88 :  1  <!.   Piodudng  torpor  or  stopefbc- 
Nar-coi'-e-^^al,      j  tioo:  as  a  substantive,  the  former 

is  tb*  name  of  an  opiate  or  soporific 
Nar-COt''t-<Ml-Iy,  ad.   By  produring  torpor. 
Nar-cot'-i-col-ness,  «.      The  quality  of  inducing 

al«ep. 
N  A.R^'CO-Tilf ,  «.  The  pore  narcotic  principle  of  opium. 
NARD^nard,  34 :   «.     An  aromatic  plant  usually 

called  spikenard,  valued  by  the  ancients  as  a  perftime 

and  a  inedicine ;  an  unguent  prepared  from  it. 

NARB««nirt,  «.   A  noMriL   [Hodibras.] 

N  ar'-ifhai.b,  56 :  «.    A  kind  of  whale.   [Brown,] 

To  N  ARRATE=n«r-r5U',  t;.  a.  To  relate,  to  ten, 

aa  an  event  or  history. 
Nar-ra'-tor,  38:  «.   A  teller,  a  relater. 
Sar^ra'-Zion,  89  :  s.    Account,  relation,  history  ;  one 

orf  tlse  divisions  of  an  oration. 
^ar'-Xtt-blf,  a.    Capabk}  to  be  told.    [Cockeram.] 

Tht  •Ign  =  H  nied  »ft»r  modw  of  •painng  tb«t  hart  no  irreguUritjr  of  Muad. 

Ckmtmumtt:  mlah-aD,  i.  e.  missioftf  165  :  v?sh-uD,  i.  e.  vimn,  165:  USn,  l66  :  fti^a,  166. 
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Nar'-ra-tsve,  105:  a.  and  «.  Relating,  giving  an 
account,  prone  to  speak  of  past  things : — t.  A  relation, 
an  account,  a  story. 

Nar'-ra-tive-ly,  ctd.   By  way  of  narration. 

Nar'-ra-tor-y,  a.    Giving  an  account  of  events. 

NARROWsnlir'-r&^a,  a.  and  «.  Not  broad,  having 
but  a  small  distance  from  side  to  side ;  small,  applied 
to  time  aa  well  as  plnoe  i  contracted  in  mind  or  dis- 
position, bigoted,  ungenerous;  covetous ;  near,  ckise ; 
vieilant.  attentive :— «.  A  strait,  a  narrow  passHge. 

To  Nar^-roMTy  v,  a.  and  n.  To  lessen  the  breadth  of; 
to  contract;  to  confine,  to  limit: — men.  To  grow  nar- 
row; not  to  take  ground  enough,  as  a  horse  in  his 
paces. 

Nar'-roav-ly,  ad.  With  little  breadth ;  oontractedly  , 
closely;  nearly. 

Nar^-roio-oeM,  t.  State  or  quality  of  being  narrow; 
meanness,  poverty. 

NARWHALE.— See  under  Nare. 

NAS,  dSZj  151  :  Has  not  [Contraction  of  Ne  Iws  : 
Obs.] 

NASAL,  na'-zal,  151,12:  a.  andt.  Belonging  to 
the  nose:— t.  A  letter  or  sound  uttered  through  the 
nose ;  a  medicine  to  operate  througli  the  nose. 

NaZ-i-form,  (uaz'-^-form)  a.    Shaped  like  a  nose. 
Nas^'-i-cor'-noc^,  92, 120 :  a.   Having  the  horn  on 

the  nose.  [Nat.  hist  ] 
N^-SDTk',  a.    Criticnl.  nice,  eaptioua.    [Bray,  1707.] 
NASCENT=ints'-c^nt,   a.     Beginnhig  to  exist  or 

grow ;  coming  luto  being. 
Nas'-cen-cy,  105:  t.   Production. 
NASTURTIUM,  nSs-tur'-sh'uin,  147:  #.  (Com- 

pare  Natal.  &c.)  A  plant,  the  bruised  seed  of  whieh 

provokes  sneezing. 

NASTY,  n&t'-t^,  11 :  a.  Dirly,  filthy,  sordid ;  nau 

seous;  polluted;  obscene. 
Nai/-tt'-ly,  ad.    DirtUy.  fiUhUy. 
Nas'-tJ-ness,  «.    Dirtiness,  filth ;  obscenity. 
NATAL«na'-tal,  a.  Pertaining  to  birth  or  naUvity: 

as  a  tubs.  pi.  Nt/taU,  signifying  the  time  and  place  of 

nativity,  it  is  out  of  use. 
Na'-tal-i/'^-ial,  (-ith'-al,  147)  a.    Consecrated  to 

tho  nativity  of  a  person :  Na'UUi^ious  occurs  with  the 

same  meaning. 

NATANT=na'-t^nt,  a.    Swimming,  as  Uie  leaf  of 

an  aquatic  plant. 
Na^-ta-tor-jf,  a.   Enabling  to  swim. 
Na-ta'-/tbn,  «.  Act  or  practice  of  swimming.  [Brown.] 
NATCH=»nitch,  «.  Part  of  an  ox  between  the  k>ins 

near  the  rump:  corrupted  perhaps  from  notch. 

NATHLESS««DSft'-lSss,  ad.    Not  the  less,  never^ 

theless.   [Spenser:  Milton.] 
Natu'-MO»«,  ad.    Not  the  more.    [Obs,] 
NATION,  na'-ahun,  89  :  t.  (Compare  NataL)  A 

Sfople  horn  under  the  same  government,  ami  generally 
stinguished  from  other  people  by  difference  of  Ian* 

guage }  a  great  number,  emphatically. 
NAr'-JON-^L,  (ni8h'-un-al,92,96)a.  Pertaining 

to  a  nation;  not  private,  not  particular;  bigoted  tu 

one's  country. 
Na/'-ton-al-ly,  ad.    With  regard  to  the  nation. 
Naf'-ion-al-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  national. 
To  Na/'-ion-al-ize,  v.  a.    To  diatiuguidi  nationally. 
Naf'-ton-al"-»-ttf,  84  :  «.    National  character. 
NATIVE,  na'-tiv,  105 :  a.  and  «.  (Compare  Natal 

and  Nation.)    Annexed  to  existence  or  birth,  not 

acquired,  not  artificial,  natural;  belonging   to  the 

Elaoe  or  country ;  relating  to  the  time  and  plsce  of 
irth ;  that  which  gave  birth :  Shakspeare  sometimes 
uses  it  for  born  with,  congenial :—«.  An  original  in* 
habitant;  that  which    grows    in    tho  country,  not 
foreign :  Shakspeare  sometimes  uses  it  for  ofTitpHng. 
Na'-tive-ly,  ad.  Naturally,  not  artificially  ;  originally. 
Na'-tive-nes8,  t.    Quality  of  being  native. 


NAU 

Na-ttv'-»-ty.  84,  105:  i.  Birth;  Hum.  plMe.  or 
maniMr  of  birth ;  state  or  place  of  being  produced : 
Tit  cast  a  nativitjf  U  to  draw  oat  a  p^ure  of  the 
heaven*  at  the  moment  nf  birth,  and  calculate  accord* 
inffto  rulec  the  future  influence  of  the  predominant  start. 

N  ATRON^ni'^troo,  t.  A  subatanoe  now  more  com- 
monly called  eoda*  which  took  it*  name  from  Lake 
Natrum  in  Eyypt,  where  it  ie  tound  in  abnndanoe. 

Na'-tko-litb,  «.  A  wriety  of  teoUte,  to  caUed  from 
the  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 

NATURAL,  &c.— See  in  the  next  dasi. 

NATURE=na'-tire,  co/foy,  na'-ch'oor.  147:  t. 
(Compnre  Natal,  Nation,  and  Native.)  The  system 
of  thing!  of  which  ourselvps  are  a  part,  and  which, 
like  ouraelves,  we  coDct>ive  to  be  borm  or  brought  into 
existence,  and  not  to  exist  as  of  itself;  the  constitU' 
tion  of  this  system  or  of  any  part  of  it.  as  we  learn  it 
by  experience,  or  in  other  words  the  laws  of  the  system 
according  to  which  every  being  has  its  existence  and 
the  manner  ol  its  existence ;  Uiis  notion  is  very  often 
personi6ed — in  poetry  avowedly,  when  Nature  becomes 
a  |>oddess ;  in  prt>se  tacitly,  when,  very  often  without 
ocing  aware  of  the  procedure,  we  conceive  a  power 
or  a  cause  distinct  fh>m  the  effects,  and  call  that  power 
Natmre  which  at  other  times  we  call  Ood :  the  state 
or  properties  of  any  thing  by  which  it  is  discriminated 
from  others;  disposition,  temper;  course  of  things; 
original  or  pure  affections  of  the  heart }  sort,  species; 
adajptation  to  reality. 

To  Naf'ture,  v,  a.  To  endow  with  natural  qualities. 
[Gower.]  Though  this  verb  is  obsolete,  we  retain  its 
meaning  in  Oood-naturtd,  IU-natired,  &c.  Boyle  uses 
Na*turut  to  signify  one  who  ascribes  every  thing  to 
nature ;  and  Brown  uses  Natu'riti/  to  signify  the  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  produced  by  nature :  these  words 
are  also  obsolete. 

Nat^-imi^i,,  (nXt'-ch'oo-ral,92,96, 147)a.  and«. 
Pertaining  to  nature ;  coming  pore  ftom  nature,  not 
effected  by  art;  not  acquired;  not  far-fetched;  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  things;  consonant  to  natural 
notions;  affectionate  by  nature;  discoverable  by 
reason  alone ;  exbting  by  natural  cause  out  of  the 
bonnda  of  human  law ;  occurring  (h>m  an  ordinary 
cause,  not  fkom  violence  :—#.  An  original  inhabitant 
or  native ;  a  gift  of  nature ;  (in  these  senses  no  longer 
used  substantively ;)  one  who  cannot  be  but  as  nature 
made  him  without  change  or  impro^'ement^  a  simple- 
ton, an  idiot;  in  the  plural  number  physicians  use 
the  word  to  signify  whatever  is  inherent  in  the  animal 
f^amo.  in  distinction  to  Non-naUrult,  which  see. 
Nal^-tf-ral-ljf,  cul,  -According  to  nature ;  in  a  natural 

manner;  spontaneously. 
Na/'-u-ral-ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  natural 
Na/'-M-ral-um,  158:  «.    Mere  state  of  nature. 

Na/'-w-ral-ist,  t.    A  student  in  phyrics;  one  skilled 

in  the  knowledge  of  nature. 
Na/'-K-rar-i-ty,  84,  105  :#.     NaturalneM.     [Not 

in  use.] 
To  Nat'-«^ra1-ize',  v.  a.    To  make  natural  or  easy 

as  things  natural ;  in  a  special  tense,  to  invest  with 

the  privileges  of  aafies  dtiiens. 
Na/'-«-ral'-i-xa"-/i«n,  89 :  «.  Tlie  act  of  investing 

an  alien  with  the  privileges  of  a  native  subject 

NAUFRAGE,  &c— See  under  Nautic 

NAUGHT,  uUu  16-2:  (A>  and  Aught,)  », 
Not  any  thing ;  in  which  sense  it  Is  become  usual  to 
write  it  NtHUfht,  as  a  distinction  firom  the  following 
word ;  though  we  still  write  Aught,  (any  thing)  as  a 
distinction  tram  the  verb  OughL 

Naught,  o.  Bad,  worthiest;  now  scarcely  used  hot 
in  Indioroua  language :  the  correspondent  adverb* 
NamghUy,  tcaroefy  occurt. 

Nau^At'-y,  105:  a.  Naught;  bad;  wicked,  corrupt; 
most  commonly,  mischievous,  perverse;  it  It  now, 
teldom  used  but  In  the  latter  sense  in  speaking  to' 
children,  or  in  ludicrous  censure. 

NauyAt'-i-ljf,  ad.  Badly:  perversely. 

Nau^At'-i-nen.  «.    Badness;  perverteness. 

NAULAGE,  NAUMACIIY.— See  nnder  Nantic. 


NAZ 

NAUSEA,  iii«'-sh^-4  147 :  «.   (Compiittbefel- 

4owing  class.)    Literally,  sickness  on  board  s  lAip; 

thence,  any  swkiiess;  qualm,  loathing. 
To  Nau'-«e-ate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  beoome  wfMoaaii, 

to  be  inclined  to  rq)ect  from  the  stooukch:  to  tan 

away  with  disgost :— act  To  k)athe;  to  sflectsiih 

disffust 
Nau-««OM>    (-th'us)    a.     Loathsome;  fiigaiUU; 

disgusting. 
Nau  -MDMS-ljf,  ad.    Loathsomely ;  disgnrtfUlT. 
Nau'-^rosn-new,  i.    Quality  of  exciting  disgot 
NAUTlOrniw'.tidc,  88:  \  a.    Peftahm«  to  • 
NAUTICAU  ntva'-t^-cal,  j  Mi>,  to  mmix  m 

navigatfcm. 
Nau'-fraob,  99 :  t.   SkipwncY.  [Bscoa.] 
Nau'-fra-goifS,  120:  a.  Canting shipwieeL  [LduoiL] 
Nau'-LAOB,«.  iSAip  freight  for  passengers.  [littkoKd^ 

NAu'-M^-drr,  (-k^  161)  «.    A  combat  of  litift, 

applied  to  a  mock  combat. 
Nau'-TI-I.U8,  s;     A   fish   whose  shell  is  tsid  to  lun 

served  as  a  model  to  the  first  ship, 
Nau'-tt-lite,  «.  A  fossil  naatihu. 
Na'-v^l,    a.     (t/  and    f' are  origintUt  the -w^ 

Consisting  oC  or  pertaining  to  ship«:  CUrcwiaalu* 

nsed  the  word  substantively  in  the  plar»l  naalKr  ui 

signify  naval  affairs. 
Na-varcA,  (-ark,  161)    #.    The  commander  of* 

fleet  in  ancient  Greece.  [Mitford.] 
Na'-var-cAy,  «.    The  science  of  a  navsl  comBtslfr. 
No-vic'-u-lar,  34  :  o.     Literally,  idatiog  to  Bab 

shins  or  boats ;  shaped  like  a  boat,  cymbiton. 
To  N  Av'-i-OATE,  V.  M.  and  a.   To  pats  on  tht  wt«  is 

Aips:  to  sail:— ac/.    To  sail  over  oe  on;  toi*mw 

direct 
Nav"-i-ga'-tor,  t.     A  saik>r.  a  seamsn.  a  hswfl*^ 

water;  it  is  sometimes  used  toralaboarrr«mpl«»J«' 

on  works  of  inland  navigation. 
NaZ-i-ga-ble,  o.    Deep  eooi^  fiw  diip»  « *'•'* 
Na/-i-ga-ble-nen,  t.    Capacity  to  be  naviisiri. 
Nav'-i-ga  '-/ion,  89 :  t.  The  art  of  eoodnctitg  ^ 

over  ttie  ocean ;  the  act  of  navigating:  tht  into  " 

being  navigable;  ships  collec.ively. 
Na'-vk,  105  :  t.    A  fleet  of  ships;  moie  o^sxriF. 

the  whole  of  the  ships  of  war  beiongiog  to  s  utws ; 

hence,  the  ofBcert  and  men  belooging  to  tbe  iwis. 
NAVE=nave,«.  (Compare  Navel.)  Middle  or c«t». 

applied  to  the  middle  or  centre  of  a  wheel  from  «« 

the  spokes  radiate;  and  to  the  middl«>oreen««i* 

church  from  which,  in  large  ancient  •'^•**'i*^**J/r 

and  transepts  extend ;  hence,  the  middle  « »|*y  JJf 

church  extending  from  the  inner  door  to  Iw  e>*i 

choir. 
NAVEUni'-vl,  114:  «.    The  centre  of  the  1p«J 

abdomen,  or  the  point  where  the  umbUkal  eord  f»a^ 

outofthefioBttts.  ^  «.^ 

t^  Among  the  compounds  ars  Nn'Hl-strjf:  J* 

wort,  (a  herb ;)  Na*velaaU,  (a  gaU  on  a  hoistl  Oi» 

over  against  the  navel ;  J  &c. 
NAVEW=-na'-vA,  1.    A  plant  in  sons  w^***  «*• 

a  tumi|\  but  smaller. 
NAVICULAR,  To  NAVlGATEi&cNAVY.- 

See  under  NanUc  and  NavaL 
NAWLeD2^B!, «.  An  awL 
NAY=na^  ad,  and  *.    (iW  and  tfjre.)  Na  « 

adverb  of  negation  or  refusal;  (in  this  ****!^ 

used  in  modern  style ;)  not  only  so,  bai  more,  s 

of  amplication :—».  [Obs.]  Denial.  reft>»i",", 

also  sometimes  used  as  a  verb  signifyUg  tt>  «"?•  ** 

which  use  it  is  alto  obsolete.  .,_.  • 

Na/.ward;  140 :  *.    Tendency  to  daiisL  lSb««*j 

Na/-word,  141:  t.    (Thl«  ^"^^""""^l^ 
feVence  of  sound  fh>m  the  prrceding.)   ^f^'^jt 
reproach,  a  by-word ;  in  Shakspeare  it  is  •!«>  ■"" 
signify  a  watchword.  ,,.  ^a 

NAZARENE«nii'-a.rcni*',i.   A«  i-k-W*"^" 


The  fchnoM  eatlrs,  aod  the  priodples  to  which  tb«  aumben  r«^,  pwc«ds  Uio  Dktioaair. 

roipr/#/  gaU'-w4>j:  chXp'-man:  pd-pi':  liv):  g»d:  j'53,  i.  f.yw,55:  i^,i^\&t,mk,\'^' 
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NatuvUi ;  a  toMomer  of  Jerai  of  Katareth.  applietl  in 
eooleapi  to  the  early  Chmtiant :  it  must  be  distin- 
fviiliea  from  NAs'-A-aiTK.  which  siffniAes  a  •eparat«l 
pcnm.  and  was  applied  to  a  aect  among  the  Jews 
iistingoished  from  the  rest  by  the  obsenance  of  ex* 
traordiinarjr  eeremouies. 
NAZE^Dazi,  <.  A  cliff  or  headlanl 
NE»ne  or  vi,  176  :  ad.    Hot;  neither.   [OW.] 
NEAF«Detf,  9.  The  ibt.   [Ote.  or  Loe.] 

Ts  N£AL««Detl,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  temper  as  glass 
or  metals  by  heat,  to  anneal  i—iuu.  To  be  tempered 
Wheal. 

N£AP«Bnotp,  a.  and  l.  Low,  as  applied  to  the 
tklr,  and  opposed  to  a  spring^tide  at  the  new  and  full 
•f  the  moon: — >.  A  neap-ti<to,  or  the  time  of  one. 

Neap«i(,  (neipt,  1 14,  143)  a.  Kept  from  floating 
by  the  neap  I  beneaped. 

N  EAPOLITAN,  ni'^-pori-tan,  105 :  a.  and  s. 
Beloafing  to  Naples:— «.  A  natire  of  Naples. 

NCARsoerc,  43 :  a.  ad.  and  prep.  Nigh,  not 
fitr  dirtaot,  in  time,  place,  or  degree;  advanced  to« 
wards  an  end  or  purpose ;  close;  Ultimate;  affecting, 
4c*r;  eoming  to  the  elosest  point  in  a  bargain,  and, 
Wttci,parsimonioas ;  close  to  the  rider  about  to  mount 
liis  horse,  in  dUtinction  to  the  other  or  o/f  side ;  hence, 
with  respect  to  horsas,  lvtit—<ido.  Almost  at  hand; 
within  a  lUtle;  by  relation  or  alliance  :—|>r«!p.  [It 
hrcoMfs  a  preposition  by  the  ellipsis  of  to.}  At  no 
great  distance  from,,  close  to,  nigh. 

Ta  Near,  «.  a.  and  it.  To  ^iproadi,  to  coma  nearr— 
SM.  To  be  in  the  state  ci  approach. 

Neaj^'ly,  ad,  M  no  great  distanoe ;  almofft  doaeljr ; 
pvwaoaiously. 

Near'-Deu,  «•  Tbo  state  of  being  naar ;  panimo- 
linsiacH. 

NeirtiyAl^'-ed,  (-si'-Ukli  162)  a.  Short-elghted. 

NEATanect,  «.  An  animal  ci  the  bovine  kind, 
7«t  eeldom  used  for  an  ok.  cow,  or  calf,  taken  singW. 
oeept  in  such  phraies  as  a  neat's  tongue,  a  neat  s 
toot,  lee;  cattle  of  the  borine  kind. 

Neat'-berdy  t.    A  person  who  tends  cattle. 

NW-rev,  «.    A  die  neatherd.   [Oba.] 

NEATaniity  a.  Efefant,  but  without  dignity;  qptnoe 
*ad  cleanly;  pure,  unadulterated,  unmiogled  with 
rsfarrl  to  articles  of  trade,  a  sense  formerly  applied 
Mii  cKtensiTely ;  it  is  sometimea  used  ftir  net,  which 
isstynologleally  the  same  word. 

huit-Ajf,  \0b:  ad.    Spraoely,  deanlily. 

^^tttT-neti,  «.    The  state  or  q[uality  of  being  neat. 

NEBairfbyf.   Now,  beak,  month.   [Shake.]    , 

NEBULA-D«b'-&-I^  92:  i.  (pi.  Nebnim,) 
Lhsfally,  a  little  cloud,  a  dark  spot  as  in  the  e^e  or 
oa  the  body ;  a  duster  of  stars  nut  separately  distin> 
piahsble ;  a  wary  line  in  heraldry. 

Nefar-o-lMt,  120 :  a.    Ckmdy,  hasy. 

Neb^-Q-loKf-ncw,  f.    Mist,  ctoudianss, 

NECESSARY,  nSss'-««-Mr4^  a.  and  •.  That 
■est  be,  that  eannot  but  be ;  acting  fhxn  necessity 
«  eompalsMm  as  opposed  to  free ;  in  a  more  frequent 
Kase,  needftil,  indispensably  requisite: — t.  Any  thing 
n^niimy;  «  necessary  house  or  place ;  in  the  plural, 
(kiofi  not  only  eouTenient  but  noedAil,  things  not  to 
htleftoutofdaUyuse. 

Ktt'-et-tar-i-ly,  ad.  By  necessity ;  indispensably. 

Nvc'-es-wr-i-neati  ».  State  of  being  necessary. 

Nl-cBs'-8iJTr»  84,  105 :  «.  State  of  being  neoes- 
««y;  cogency,  (htality;  coseney  of  argument,  inevi- 
table eooseqaence  }  compnmon ;  that  which  makes 
Mawthing  necessary. 

Ne<«t'-ti-turd,  (-tid,  114) 

^e-cer-t*-toin,  a.  In  want  of  neoessariea,  poor. 
j'*<w'-»-toii»-'nei»,  *.  Extreme  porerty. 
Ne-cei^^tude,  «.  Want.  need. 
'•  Ne-cet'-si-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  necessary,  to 
«»pel;  not  to  leaTS  (kee. 


a.  In  a  state  of  want 


Ne-ce8'-s»-ta"-/ioD,  89:  «.  The  act  of  making 
necessary;  the  compulsion  of  fritality. 

Ne-ces'-si-ta''-ri-an,  41  :  «.  An  advocate  for  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  existence  of  this  world:  Priestly  uses 
Necesta^rian  in  this  sense. 

NECK^n^ck,  «.  That  part  of  an  animal  body 
which  connects  the  head  with  the  trunk ;  any  eorre* 
spondent  part  in  things  inanimate :  Oa  the  ntek,  imme- 
diately  after,  which  Is  now  more  commonly  expressed 
by  oa  the  heeit. 

flecked,  (nSckt,  114,  143)  a.  Having  a  neck; 
used  in  composition,  as  Long'-nedted,  St^ff'^-mecked. 

Neck'-a-tee^,  t.  A  neckerehief.  [Obs] 

Neck'-er-chief,  103,  119  :  $.  A  kerchief  for  the 
neck :  it  was  formerly  said  only  of  female  attire. 

Neck'-cIo/Ay «.  That  which  men  wear  on  their  necks. 

Neck'-laoe,  t.  An  ornamental  chain  or  string  worn 
round  the  neck. 

NeckMacf</,  114,  143:  a.  Having  a  necUaee. 

i9*  Other  compounds  are.  Neekf-beef,  (^which,  being 
the  coarser  part  of  beef,  is  sold  cheap;)  Ned^-lamdt 
(a  \on^  narrow  part  of  laud;)  NeeV-vene,  (the  terse 
in  Scripture  which  was  anciently  read  to  entitle  the 
party  to  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  51st  Psalm,  Utierere  sMri.&c;)  Nedt'WcedJ^em^ 
in  ridicule;)  Uc 

NECROLOGY,  n£.cr51'4-g^  87:  «.  An  ac- 

count  or  register  of  the  dead  or  ot  deaths. 
Ne-crol'-o-gis^  t.  One  who  gives  an  account  oi 

deaths. 
Nac^-RO-MAli'-cr,  87 :  «.  Properly,  the  art  of  re- 
vealing fhtnre  events   by  commnnioitiou  with   the 

dead;  enchantment  generally :  the  latter  Is  the  usual 

sense. 
Nec^'-ro-man'-cer,  i.  An  enchanter,  a  conjuror. 
Nec'-ro-niaD''-tic,   88:   a.  and  9.  Belonging  to 

necromancy: — «.  Trick,  conjuration. 
Nec'-ro-man"-t«-cal-ljr,  ad.   By  charms,  by  con- 

juratton. 
Nsc'-RO-ifrrB,  «.  A  mineral ;  f»tid  fblspar,  which, 

when  struck  or  pounded,  smells  lilte  a  dead  body. 
Ns-CH</-si8,  1.  Mortiflcation  or  deadnnt  iu  the 

bones. 
NECTAR»n^k'-t«r,  t.  The  supposed  drink  of 

the  gods;  hence,  any  very  pleasant  liquor. 
Ne(/-tarrd,  (-tard,  114)  a.  Imbued  with  necUr. 
NeG^•ta^-tne,  1 05 :  a.  and  t.  Sweet  as  nectar  :— 

s.  A  sweet  fhiit,  a  variety  of  the  peach. 
Ne(/*tar-oa<a,  a.  Sweet  as  nectar. 
Nec'-tar-jr,  «.  The  mellifluous  part  of  a  vegetable 

peculiar  to  the  flower. 
Nec-ta'-re-ol,  90 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  nectary  of  a 

plant. 
Neo-ta'-re-on,  12:    la.  Besembling  nectar;  de- 
N  eota'-re-oM,  1 20 :  J  lictous. 
NEDDER«:DSd'-drr,  ».  An  adder.  [Chaucer] 
N EED^need,!.  Want ;  necessity,  indigence :    Needs, 

adv.,  arises  ttom  a  coatractioo  of  the  phrase  need  is, 

used  parenthetically }  as  1  must  need*  (i. «.  need  is) 

doiL 
To  Need,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  want,  to  lack : — nen.  To 

be  vranted;  to  be  necessary. 
Need'-er,  s.  One  that  wants. 
Need'-jf,  a.  Necessitous,  indigent. 
Need'-i-]jr,  ad.  In  a  needy  manner. 
Need'-t-ness,  s.  State  of  being  needy. 
Need'-ftfl,  117  :  a.  Necessaiy,  requisite. 
Need'-fitl-ly,  ad.  Necessarily. 
Need'-fvl-uess,  «.  Neeessity. 
Need  -lest,  a.  Not  wanted,  unnecessary. 
Need'-lesa-ly,  ad.  Without  necessity. 
Need'-lest-nett, «.  Unneceasarineas. 


Need'-ment,  ».  Something  needed.  [Spenser.] 
The  aiga  s=  li  oaed  after  modae  of  •pelUag  that  bave  ae  IrreffnlarUy  of  teoatf. 

Coiutmmtt;  mltb-un,  t,  e.  miition,  165 :  vish-un,  L  f.  vition,  165 ;  (kin,  166 :  ^n.  166* 
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NEEDLE,  nei'-dl,  101  :  «.  A  immll  pointed  in- 
•tromt>nt  with  an  ^ye  to  receive  the  thread,  used  in 
fewing ;  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  needle ;  a  tmall 
steel  bar  used  in  the  mariner's  compass,  being  the 
pointer  that  stands  north  and  south. 

To  Nee'-dl^,  v,  a,  aod  n.  To  form  cryitali  in  the 
shape  ot  needles. 

Need'-ler,  s.  A  needla-maker. 

Nee^-dl^M,  117  :  t.  As  mofeh  thread  as  if  pot  at 
once  ioto  a  needle. 

i^  Other  compounds  are  Needle-work,  (work  execn- 
ted  with  the  needle :)  Net'dlejiiK  (■-  *»h  with  an 
bexangnlar  body:)  NM^dic-wM'ktr;  Nt^dU^tU,  (the 
sea-urchin  ;)  He^die-stome,  (a  mineral  of  the  seolite 
family;)  &c. 

NE'ER,  nare,  133:  ad.  A  eontractfcm  forNerer, 
used  in  poetry. 

7b  N  EES E,  nciz,  1 5 1 . 1 89 :  tr.  n.  To  sneeze.  [OU.] 

Nee'-fing,  «.  A  sneesing.  [Job  xlL  18.] 

Nee«e'-woit,  141 :  f.  A  herb. 

NEF=»n<f,  t.  A  nave,  which  see.  fAddison.] 

NEFANDOUS,  ni-fXii'-dui,  120:  a.  Not  to  be 
named,  abominable.  [Green,  1754]  Ne'-famd  seems 
to  have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  word. 

Nk-fa'-RJ-oiti,  90,  41  :  a.  Wicked>  abominable. 

Ne-fa'-rt-oM*ly,  ad.  Wickedly,  abominably. 

NEGATION,  n^gi'-shoD,  89:  «.  Denial,  the 

contrary  of  aSrmatton ;  exoluston,  exeeption. 
Nko'-^-t/vk,  (n«g'-J-ttv,  92, 105)  a.  and  t.  Im- 

E lying  negation,  opposed  to  affirvuitive;  privatire,  or 
nplying  only  the  absence  oTsomething;  that  with- 
holds, though  destitute  of  power  to  oompel ;  opposite 
to  positive  .*— s.  A  proposition  by  which  something  is 
denied  i  a  particle  of  denial,  as  not;  a  power  of  pre- 
venting an  enaetment. 

Neg'-a-tive-ly,  ad.  With  or  by  denial;  by  abaenee 
of  any  thing  positive ;  in  m  state  of  electiioal  excite- 
ment opposite  to  positive. 

Nee'-o-tor-y,  a.  Belonging  to  negation.  [Cotgrave.3 

2o  Nko".^-titk',  (n«g''-d-Uvt',81,  85)  v.  a.  To 
dismiss  by  negation. 

7b  NEGLECT=n«ff-15ctf,t».  a.  To  omit  by  care. 
lessness  or  design ;  to  slight ;  to  postpone. 

Neg'lect',  82  :  ».  Omission ;  forbearance  }  lUfht ; 
negligence  I  state  of  being  disregarded. 

Neg-lect'-er,  36 :  #.  One  that  neglects. 

Neg-lect'-fiil,  117:0.  Heedless,  apt  to  oBut; 
treating  with  neglect. 

Neg-lect'-f«l-ly,  ad.  With  neglect. 

Neg-lect'-ing-ljr,  ad.  Carelessly,  heedlessly. 

Neg-lec'-fiPD,  89:  «.  Stote  of  being  negligent. 
[Shaks.1 

Neg-le(/-tive,  105 :  a.  Inattentive.  [K.  Charles.] 

Neg'-l/-obb»,  (ii«g'-li-zha>i'',  [Fr.]  170)  t.  A 
dress  fitting  easily  to  the  shape,  not  used  on  temal 
occasions. 

Nbo'-lj-gkkob,  1.  Habit  of  omitting  by  heedle«iies« 
or  of  acting  carelessly. 

Neg'-li-geot,  a.  Careless,  heedless,  regardless. 

Neg'-li-gent-ly,  ad.  Carelessly,  heedlessly. 

To  NEGOTIATE,  nl-go'-sh^-Au,  147:  v,  n, 
and  a.  To  transact  business  j  to  hold  intercourse  re- 
specting a  treaty  or  convention : — act.  To  manage  by 
intercourse  and  agreement;  to  pass  or  send  into  com- 
mercial circulation. 

Ne-go'-^i-a-ble,  (-«h6-d-ble,  101)  a.  Capable  ef 
being  ne^iated. 

Ne-ga'-/t-a'-tor,  s.  One  employed  to  treat  with 
others :  the  older  word  is  Negu'tiant, 

Ne-go'-^i-a"-/ion,  89,  150:  *.  The  act  of  nego- 
tiating; the  matter  negotiated;  business;  treaty. 

NEGRO=sne'-grA,  s.  A  native  or  descendant  of  the 
black  woolly-headed  race  of  men  in  AfHca.a  black- 


Ne^-grets,  c  A  flBoule.  negro. 
NEGUSsne'-gue,  «.  A  mixhoe  of  vIm.  vite. 

sugar,  nutmeg,  and  iemoo,  first  mads  bj  sCoLNipi 

in  Queen  Anne's  time. 

NEIF.— See  Neaf. 

n  NEIGH,  Di^  100,  162:  v.*.  Te  Kte  ft! 

voice  of  a  horse  or  mare;  to  whinny. 
fieiyk,  »,  The  sound  which  a  horse  uUm  in  ikHW 

or  in  desire. 
Nw^V-ing,  *.  The  uttering  of  voice  as  s  loot, 

NEIGHBOUR,  niV-bur,  100, 162, 120:  md 
m.  One  who  lives  near  another ;  oae  whs  livu  fni 
liarly  with  another;  an  intimate ;  a  term  «f  civiP; 
one  who  is  near  in  nature  and  qnaliues.  that  i«  topy, 
a  felkfW-being  :—adj.  Near  to  another. s^joiaias,  MIL 

7h  fieig/^'bovT,  v.  a,  aod  n.  To  adjoin  to,  to  eos- 
flue  on ;  in  fihakspeaie  it  sometimes  sigDififs  to  w- 
quaint  with,  to  make  near  to  :—««■.  To  iulutit  tb 
vicinity. 

Nev^A'-Do«r-iDg,  a.  Living  or  being  nesr. 

Nri^V-bowr-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Becoming  a  Dtfl|)tor> 
kind,  civil  t—adv.  With  social  civility. 

Niri>A'-bc'tfr-lt-ne8«,  t.  State  or  ^n^^  6t  Wis 
neighbourly. 

Neiy  V-bo«r-tbip,  «.  SUte  ef  being  n—h 

NeiyV-bovr-hood,  118:  s.  Plsce  ma,  ridsity; 
state  of  being  near ;  those  that  live  near. 

NEITHEIU>ni('.t)ier,  103:  coty\  Asseo^i««- 
tion  it  IS  used  in  the  first  branch  of  a  seslencs  in«te«i 
of  nor,  when  the  latter  branch  or  bnoiehes  »ie  to  «•• 
mence  with  nor,  though  in  poetry  nvr  \»  ""^^ 
used  in  the  first  branch  also:  it  is  aim  oflea  "**  * 
stead  of  nor  in  the  second  branch  of  a  aegstivrorori 
prohibition;  as.  '•  Ye  shaU  not  eat  of  it.  s*4»  iW 
ye  touch  it.'*— j»«a.  Not  one,  Qor  the  otto. 

NEM.  CON.,  n»m'  con',  arf.  {SemiMeoatni»- 
eente.)  No  one  dissenting,  unanimooaly. 

NEMOROUS,  n«m'4-ru8,  92,  120:  «.  Pw 
teining  to  a  wood. 

To  NEMPNE,  n«in'-nl^  156:  ».  *  to  nm- 

[Obs.] 
NiENIA,  B?'-nW,  [Gr.]  t,  A  ftmersl  mtf. 
NENUPHAR,  n&i'-A-far,  163: 1.  WsterUly 

NEODAMODE-B^-od'-J-mAdt,  i.  I>  •'^ 

Greece,  one  newly  made  a  eitixen.  [Ilitftird.] 
N  B-oi.'-o-or,  87 :  i.  Invention  or  use  of  »inP  ««« 

or  phrases. 
Ne^l'-0-gi«t,  M,    An  intxodneer  ef  ntw  worit 
Ne-ol'-o-gitm,  158  :  *.    A  new  word  or  pbiM^ 
Ne'-o-lo^-i-cal,  a.    Pertaining  te  bso)oS7' 
NB'-o-No"-iW-.rfN,  *,    One  prone  to  ne»  !«•» 
Ne  -o-phytb,  (-fitt,  163)  ».  and  a.  I'«t«»^y'?j; 
newty  begotten ;  one  regenerated,  a  coawrt;  t 
ginner  :—adi.  Newly  entered  on  soas  suls. 
Nb'-o-twi"-ic,  88:  tt.  and  «.    >«»,»•** 

origin : — t.  One  of  modem  times. 
Ne'«o-ter"-i-ciri,  a,    Neoterie. 

NEP=ndp,  «.    The  herb  catmint 

NEPENTHE«nM»'-*^  t^^'lirill 
drug  or  medicine  that  drives  a*ay  thf  giief  «P^ 

NEPHEW,  n«T'.i.  163,  66:  «.  IT*  "•  J*' 

brother  or  sister;  in  old  authors  it  ^^Jjl^^^ 
for  a  grandson,  and  smnetimcs  for  a  relatioft  »» 
distant.  _  .«x      »   AnMt 

Nep'-o-tism,  (ngp'-A-tiim.  92, 158)  *  Fflo«i»*» 
for  nephews.  .  ,r,   i      f_s.^ 

N EPHRITIS,  iiJ-frr.tt».  163 :  [Gr.]  i- 1-^ 

mation  of  the  kidneys.  .   ^. 

Ne-pArit'-ie,  88 :  a.  and  ».  P«<«»°«Ji,^  *, 

neys;   diseased  in  the  kidneys;-^.  A  »«««*• 

relieve  stone  in  the  kidneys. 
Ne-pArit^-i-cal,  a.    Nephritic.  ^ 

N  B'-PJmiTE,  *.    A  mineral  so  called  becsa*  «  "^ 


amoor. 

Ths  MliaBMs  catii*,  aad  tht  priaciplss  te  «  \kh  ths  oumbers  rate,  prMsde  the  Dictkmsry. 

Fowth:  gitt'-wik:  ch&i/-mau:  p^pi^:  l4«:  g&d:  j'53,  i.  e.^np,  55:  o,  t,  S  *^t' *•"' 
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to  bt  von  u  a  lemady  fbt  dimdm  oftfM  kUatyt :  it 

b  a  sab-«peck«  of  jade. 
Ni«PHBoy-o-Mr»  87 :  «•    The  operation  of  enttlog 

tk«  stone  fkom  the  kidneye. 
NE  PLUS  ULTRA,  n4'-plaMi"-tra,  [Lat]  #. 

Tbati^fOMi  whidi  one  eoa«o<  go;  the  ntmott  reach 

of  art. 
NEP0TISM.-4ee  under  Nephetr. 

NEPTUNIAN,  n«p-tu'-n4-5n,  a.  and  «.  Pfer- 
tainlBf  to  the  oeean ;  ftmned  by  aqaeoos  Bohition  ^— «. 
Ooewbo.  in  oppoeition  to  the  Platonic  theory.  adopU 
tlM  opiaioo  that  the  •ohitaneei  of  the  globe  were 
fonned  by  aqneoua  edlnlioa. 

NERElDsDercf4-H  «•    A  eea^nymph. 

1^  The  plnnd  ie  regular,  namely.  Ne'-re-id<.  aa  uied 

by  Shaktpeare:    the  Greek  plufal  U  Ne-re'-i-det. 

(Prio.  101.] 
NERVE,  nerr,  33,  189 :  «.    One  of  the  organs  of 

MMalioo  and  motion  which  pan  from  the  brain  to  al! 

parts  of  the  body;  it  is  used  rbetoricaUy  fn  sinew  or 

tendon ;  flgnratively.  force,  strength. 

T»  NerTe, «.  a.    To  strengthen. 

Nervfd,  1 14  -.part.  Armed  with  strength :  Nenr'-ed, 

«.  la  botany,  having  vessels  simple  and  unbranehed 

pt*nA\Pt  firaim  the  base  toward  the  tip.  as  a  nerved 

Itst 
Ner'-TOtf s,  a.   Belating  to  the  nerves :  fhll  of  nerves. 

wdl  strong;  strong,  vigorous;  in  a  comm<m  colloquial 

ieBae.wci3iin  the  nerves,  and  hence,  apprehensive, 

sfiuted  by  trifles. 
Nei'-fSM-ly,  nil.  In  n  nenrona  manner ;  Tigoronsly; 

vith  trepidation.  [The  last  sense  is  colloq.] 
Ner'-voM-ness,  «•  yigonr.  force ;  weakness  of  nenre. 

trepidstioa. 
Ner-Ty,  «.    Strong,  vigorous.  [Shaks.] 
Nei'-finc,  6  :  a.  and  #.    Good  tor  the  nerves : — s, 

JL  BM^elne  far  the  nerves. 
NerTe'-l«is,  a.    Without  vigour,  without  force. 
NESCIENCE,  n«8h'-'«oct,  147.  148:  #.    Igno- 

nace,  the  sUte  of  not  knowing.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
NESKarn&h,  a.     Soft,  tender.  [Chaucer.] 
NEST^asDlst,  s.  The  bed  or  place  of  retreat  formed 

by  a  bird ;  a  place  where  iosecU,  and  sometimes  where 

beasts ars produced;  an  abode  or  place  of  residence. 

ItneniUy  in  an  ill  sense,  as  a  aesi  of  rogoes  i  a  warm, 

class  habitatkm ;   a  colleetion  of  receptacles  closely 

ft  together,  as  a  n*$t  of  drawers. 
7s  Nest,  V.  m.    To  build  nesU. 
Netf-^gg, «.    An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the 

bea  from  forsaking  it. 
TV  NEa'-TLi,  (I1&-81,  156,  101)  tf.  n.  and  a.  To 

Mttle  and  lie  cloee  and  snug :— «c«.  To  house  as  in  a 

Best;  to  cherish  as  a  bird  her  young. 
Ncsf-#UDg,  «.  and  a.    A  young  bird  in  the  nest  or 

iost  taken  firom  It:  Baeon  uses  H  Ibr  a  nest>— nd;'. 

Neely  hatched. 
NESTORI  AN,  n«»-tort'-4-an,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 

opiaionsof  Nestorius,  who,  in  the  flfth  century,  Uucht 

that  Christ  was  divided  into  two  persons;  it  may  also 

be  iMiDd  in  the  ssnse  of  old.expenenced,  fhxn  Nestor. 

the  aged  warrior  in  the  Iliad. 
NET»nJft,«.    A  texture  of  twine  or  thread  with 

Urge  meshes,  used  commonly  as  a  snare  for  animals ; 

say  thing  made  as  a  net ;  a  snare ;  a  difieulty. 
Te  Ne^  v.  n.    To  knit  a  net. 
Net'-ting,  «.    A  piece  T>f  net- work. 
Netf-work,  141 :  t.    Any  thhig  resembling  the  work 

of  «  net 
NET«n^  0.  (Compare  Neat)  Pure,  clear.  [Spens. ;] 

dear  of  charges  or  outlay;  clear  of  tare  and  tret*  or 

other  dedoetlons. 

T»  Net,  «.  a.    To  bring  as  clear  prodaee. 

NETHERs«n8lh'-^r,  a.  (The  comparative  of  neatk 
ss  is  bn^Ukt  but  never  used  in  the  manner  of  an  ad- 
Isetive  comparative.)  Lower,  not  upper;  being^  in  a 
Wsr  plaee ;  hifomaL 
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N«di'-er-nu>tt,  116:  a.    Lowest. 

NETTING,  NET-WORK.— See  under  Net. 

NETTLE,  n«t'-tl,  101 :  «.  A  stinging  herb  well 
known. 

To  Net'-tle,  v.  a.    To  sting,  to  irritale.  lo  provoke. 

Net'-tler,  36  :  s.    One  who  irrlUtes. 

NEUR0TlC=ni-r6t'-ick,  a,  and  t.  Pertaining 
to  the  nerves :— s.  A  medicine  for  the  nervet. 

Nsu-ROL'-o-ar,  87,  64,  105:  «.  That  part  of  ani- 
mal  physiology  which  treats  of  the  nervet. 

Nei/-ro-lq^''->-cal,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  neurology. 

Nbu-R«p'-T£R,  ».  An  insect  of  the  kind  that  has 
four  transparent  wings  whieh  are  reticulated  as  with 
ntrv0t. 

Nbu'-RO-spa6T,  «.  That  which  is  drawn  or  moved 
with  nerves  or  strings^— a  puppet 

NsU'ROi'-o-iirf  «.    The  anatomy  of  the  nervet, 

Neu'-ro-tORl'^-i-cal,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  neurotomy. 

N  EUTER»nu'-t^r,  a.  and  «.  Not  one  nor  the 
other,  neither;  specially,  not  of  either  side,  indifferent ; 
not  masculine  nor  feminine ;  not  active  nor  passive  :— 
s.  One  indifferent ;  one  of  neither  sex.  as  a  woi  king  bee. 

Neu'-tral,  12:  a.  and  «.  Not  engaged  on  either 
side :  neither  good  nor  bad ;  neither  acid  nor  alkaline : 
— «.  One  who  takes  no  part  on  either  side. 

Neu'-tral-l^,  ad.    Indifferently ;  on  neither  part 

Neo'-tral-iat,  f.    A  neutral.  [State  paper,  1648.] 

Neu-tral'-t-ty,  84,  105  :  t.  The  sUte  of  taking  no 
part  on  either  side ;  state  between  good  and  evil ;  sUte 
of  being  neuter. 

To  Neu^tral-ize,v.a.  To  render  neutral ;  to  destroy 
or  render  inert  or  imperceptible  the  peculiar  properties 
of  a  body  by  chemical  combinaiion  of  a  different  sub- 
stance: hence,  to  destroy  the  peculiar  properties  or 
opposite  tendencies  of  parties  or  other  things,  and 
ren<ler  them  of  no  effect 

Neu'^-traUi'-ZT,  *,    He  or  that  which  neutralises. 

Neu'-tral-i-za''-/iV>n,  t.    Act  of  neutralising. 

NEVER»n«v'-rr,  36:  ad.  At  no  lime;  in  no 
degree;  not  ever:  "  Charm  he  nevn  so  wisely,**  t.  e. 
••  C  harm  he  not  [merely  wisely,  but]  ever  so  wisely,"— 
a  genuine  English  mode  of  expression,  though  the 
squeamishness  of  grammaticasters  has  rendered  it 
obsolete. 

Nev'-er-the-less'',  ad*  Not  the  less,  notwithstanding. 

NEW=:nu,  110:  a.  Not  old;  flresh;  novel;  not 
being  before;  modem;  different  fh»m  the  former;  not 
fSuniliar ;  renovated,  not  of  ancient  extraction ;  it  Is 
used  adverbially  in  compositicHi,  as  Nem^-botn,  Nemf' 
fotnd. 

To  New,  V.  a.   To  renew.  [Obs.] 

New'-ing,  par/,  and  *.  Renewing: — «.  That  which 
comes  with  the  new-formed  Uquor.—yest  or  barm. 

NewMy,  ad.  Freshly,  lately ;  in  a  manner  dUbrent 
fl-om  the  former. 

New'-iah,  a.   Rather  new. 

New'-oess,  «.    State  or  quality  of  being  new. 

New'-«l,  f.  A  new  thing,  novelty.  [Spenser.  See 
also  hereafter. 

To  Naw-FAiZ-GUi,  158,  101 :  t;.  a.  To  change  by 
iutroducing  novelties.  [Milton:  prose.] 

New-fan'-gled,  1 14 :  a.  Formed  with  an  affectation 
of  novelty:  Chaucer  uses  i\re«q/hii'p/e  as  an  adj.  in 
the  sense  of  desirous  of  new  thinKS ;  and  other  old 
authors  employ  it  as  well  as  ITewfam'gliitju  a  subs,  to 
signify  one  who  Is  desirous  of  novelty. 

New-fan'-gled-ness,  t.  AiBeeted  novelty  of  form. 

New-fan'-gle-nwt,  t .  Foolish  love  of  novelty.  [Obs.] 

New'-fa8H-/oi«bi>,  r-und,  146,  114)  81:  a. 
Lately  come  into  fksUon. 

To  Nbw'-mod-bl,  v.  a.  To  give  a  new  form  to. 

New'-mod-elUd,  114,  194 :  a.  Formed  after  a  new 
model. 

Nsw'-TBAB'i-aiFt*  #•  Present  on  the  Urtt  day  of 
a  year. 


The  sign  =  i*  OMd  afUr  modes  of  •pelliog  \\uA  have  ao  trrrgaUrity  of  seaBd. 

ComomanU:  mlsh-uD)  U  e,  mittion,  165 :  ▼Izh-un,  i.  e.  vm<»h  165  i  Ain,  166 :  ttl«D,  166. 
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Niwtf,  143  :  9,  wig*  and  pi.  Recent  aeeooat,  freefa 

iuformation.  genemlly  from  adUtanee;  a  newvpaper. 
i9-  Tbia  word  rarely  oecort  in  the  ploraL 
NewV-p«-per,  6  :  «.  A  pablic  periodical  print  that 

annonnoet  news. 
Ncw/-mon-ger,  (-mung-guer,  116,  77,  36)  «. 

One  who  dealt  in  newt;  one  who  mnt  aboat  amiuing 

hinueir,  if  not  other*,  by  telling  news. 
NEWBL=cnu'-«U  HO,  14:  $,  The  compaMroand 

which  the  etair-caae  ia  carried.   [Bacon.]— See  alto 

under  New. 
>IEWT»nut<,  110:  «.  A  snuU  lizard,  an  eft 

NEWTONIAN,  ni-to'-ni-an,  90:  a.  and  «. 

Pertaining  to  or  diacorered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton :— «. 

A  follower  of  Newton  in  phOoaophy. 
NEXT^D^kst,  188:   a.  and  ad.    (Smperi.  of 

Nifh :  often  need  for  Neareat.)    Neareat  in  plaoi*^— in 

time.— in  degree  of  any  Uiing  :-~od9.  At  the  time  or 

turn  immediately  ancceeding. 

N  lASsn?-as»  t .  (An  eyaa.)  A  yoting  hawk. 

NIBainTb,  «.  The  neb  or  bill  of  a  bird ;  more  com- 
monly, the  p(^t  of  aome  other  thing,  generally  of  a 
pen. 

Nibbed,  1 14 :  a.  Having  a  nib. 

7b  NIBBLE,  ntb^-bl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  bite 
by  liule  at  a  time ;  to  bite  aa  a  flth  does  the  bait  .*— 
«#«.  To  bite,  generally  with  at ;  to  carp,  to  find  fault 

Nib'-ble,  t.  A  Uttle  bito  or  half  bite. 

Nib'-blrr,  «.  One  that  nibblea ;  a  carper. 

NICEssnlct,  a.  Primarily,  aoft ;  whence  delicate, 
tender,  dainty}  Jkatidkraa.  sqoeamiah:  formed  with 
miunto  exactneaa ;  requiring  acmpukma  toactneaa ; 
accurate  in  Judgement  to  minnt«;  rxactneaa,  often  Im* 
plying  too  much  exnctnet* :  trifling,  not  devoted  to 
any  important  bnaineaa ;  tririal ;  effeminate ;  in  com* 
mun  colloquial  uae,  delicious ;  also,  pleasing  or  mi* 
nntoly  elcgaut :  Not  to  mako  or  6e  nice,  not  to  be 
scrupuloua. 

Nice'-ljf,  ad.  Delicately ;  accurately,  minutely ;  acru^ 
pnlootly ;  with  minnto  elegance;  deliciously. 

N  ice^-ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  nice. 

Ni'-ce-ty,  s,  (Thb  word  followa  Prin.  84  ;  in  com* 
pHanoe  with  other  analogiea  It  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables.)  Exceaa  of  delicacy, 
aqueambhneaa :  minnto  diflerence;  minutenesa  of 
obaervation;  delicate  management;  in  the  plural, 
daintiea  or  delicaciea  in  eating. 

NICENE=sDi-cene',  a.  Pertaining  to  Ni'-ce.  a  town 
of  Aala  Minor ;  the  word  ia  applied  to  the  creed  com- 
poaed  by  the  Council  of  Nioe  against  Arianism,  A.D. 
ttS5,  altered  and  conttrmed  by  the  Council  of  Con* 
atantinople,  A.  D.  38U 

NICH  E,  nitch,  «.  A  hollow  in  which  a  atatne  may 
be  placed. 

NlCKsnTck,  «.  In  northern  mythcdogy,  an  evil 
spirit  of  the  watera ;  benoe,  Oid  Nick  of  modem  vulgar 
diBcourae. 

NlCK«nTck,  «.  The  exact  point  of  time  required 
bv  neceasity  or  convenience,  the  critical  moment  *  a 
winning  throw.— See  alao  the  next  dasa. 

TV  Nidi,  V.  a.  To  hit,  to  touch  luckily,  to  perform 
juat  at  the  luckv  moment;  to  defeat  ot  cosen  aa  at 
dice. — See  alao  the  next  class. 

N  ipk'-cr,  36 :  «.  A  pilferer.  [A  cant  word.] 

NlCKsnick,  «.  A  noteh ;  hence,  a  score,  a  reckon- 
ing, fh>m  the  old  practice  of  notehing  tallies. 

To  Nick.  V,  a.  To  notch;  to  suit,  aa  a  check- tally 
with  the  other. 

NlCKELsnTc'-kSl,  «.  A  metal  of  a  white  or 
reddish  white  colour,  of  great  hardneaa,  alwaya  mag- 
netic, and  «hen  perfectly  pure,  malleable ;  it  is  gene- 
rally obtained  from  ito  aulphnret 

Nic-kel'-ic,  88:  a.  Conteining  nickeL 


To  Nick'-name,  r.  a.  To  call  by  aa  offuMm 

nanie. 
NICOLAlTAN=nYc'4-la/'-tan,«.  OaeoraMi 

of  the  earlieat  Christiana    named  froai  Nieofei,  s 

deacon  of  the  church  of  Jemaalem,  who  an  dmgd 

with  lioentionaoeas.  Rev.  it 

NICOTIAN,  D^-co'-ah^O,  a.  Pertabiof  tots- 

baceo :  and.anbatanUvely,  tobacco,  ao  named  (iobAkiC 
who.  about  1560,  firat  aent  it  into  France.  [Obs.] 

NicZ-O-TUr,  «•  A  pecoliar  principle  extracted  bm 
tobacco. 

To  NICTATEsnTck'-du,  v.  m.  To  wink,  [tn] 

Nio-ta'-ftOD,  89 :  «.  A  twinkling  of  the  eye. 

NIc'•T^^A"-nNO,  a.  The  epithK  of  a  thin  ■»• 
b*ane  with  which  aome  animala  can  corn  and  prabct 
their  eyea  without  obstmcting  their  aigfat 

NIDE=-Dldt,«.  A  neat  or  brood:  the  Latin  Shw, 
Nf -die.  ia  irften  adopted  at  a  term  of  scieace. 

Nid'-i-fi-ca"-/ton,  92,  89:  «.  AetofbttUdhicBMU 

Nid'-a-Ia^'-fion,  «.  Time  of  remaining  in  the  neO. 
(Brown.] 

Nid'-u-lant,  a.  Nealltng  or  lying  looaa  ia  polp  « 
cotton,  a  tenn  in  boUny. 

N]DGET«rntd'-j«t,  «.  A  coward  [Obi^]  Ai  a 
modem  word,  if  oaed.  it  algniiee  a  triflar. 

Ni'-DiNo,  «.  A  coward  or  nidgtt,  a  daatanl:  it  ■ 
alao  written  Nithimg.  [Oba.] 

NllX)RsUi'-dor,  191  :  «.  Savour,  aeeot 

Ni'-dor-Ovt,  a.  Reaemhling  the  taato  or  smell  of  na^ 
meat:  bence,  NCdoroiTity,  emetatioa  with  taatt  d 
meat- 

NIDULANT,  NIDUS,  &c— See  Nida. 

niece:,  neece,  103:  «.  The  daughter  of  a  bnthn 
or  abter ;  ahe  ia  alao'called  a  niece  wbois  soby  sAa^ 
only,  aa  the  daughter  of  a  brother  or  tister  ia  lav. 

NIFLE,  nl'-fl,  Idl  :  #.'  A  trifle.  [Chaoeer.] 

NIGGARD^nV-gcrd,  34:  «.  and  a.  Amim,* 
curmudgeon,  a  sordul  wreteh  who  stints  etery  aeedM 
expense  :—adJ.  Sordid,  avarickiu%  parsimonioai. 

To  Nig'-gard,  v.  a.  To  atint  [Shaka.] 

Nig'-gard-ith,  a.  Inclined  to  be  niggardly. 

Nig'-^rd-ljf,  a.  and  aeL  Sordidly  panlBOiiio": 
aparmg.  waiy  '.--^idv.  Sparingly,  paiiiaiooioosljr. 

Nig'-gard-iJ-ness,  #.  Sordid  parsioooy.  annct 
For  this  word,  Spenser  and  aome  other  old  aatkn 
uae  Nig'.gord-iae,  r-dlit,  151,)  othets  me  K«f 
gard-uess:  others,  Nig'-gard-ship:  andCowar.  «» 
atill  older  atyle,  naaa  N  i^-gmd^. 

To  NIGGLE,  ntg'-gl,  101 :  ».  «.  and  «.  J 
trifle ;  to  be  employed  with  trifling ;  to  worki*ttg 
like  one  that  triflea  or  playa:-ace.  C&aQdFLj  Ta 
play  on  oontemptaoualy. 

Nig'-gler,  *.  One  that  nigglea  at  any  handlwotk:  la 
the  North,  it  ia  aaid  to  ainiify  dextrous. 

NIGH,  nic,  115,  162,  139:  a,  ad.  and  ^f 
(Gmp.-  Nlgher,  Si^ort.  Next)  Near,  ^J^: 
cloae ;  allied  cloaely :— ndo.  Near,  at  a  •»*"  *f*^ 
alm'oat :— ^ep.  At  no  great  distance  from*  i™J2b 
is  a  preposition  in  all  pbraaea  where  the  P«jP"V" 
to  U  no  longer  inaerted  between  it  and  the  foUowia* 
noun.] 

7b  NiyA,  t;.  n,  and  a.  Tb  approach,  to  draw  »«• 
—ceL  To  come  near  to.  [Oba.  or  volg] 

Ni^A'-Ijf,  flrf.   Nearly.  [Locke.]  ^. 

Ni>A'-nen,  t.  Neameaa,  proximity.  [A.  Wood,  10^  J 

NiG/rr,  nl^  115,  I62 :  «.  The  to««fj^: 
the  time  fhm  aun-aet  to  aun-riae;  H^^*^^r^ 
ignorance;  obacurity;  adversity.  To-mght,(^)rr 
night :  In  tho  nifkt,  a  flgurative  expresiton  fcr  aar» 
peetedly,  auddenly. 

Ni^Ac'-ed,  a.  Darkened,  clouded,  black. 

Ni^At'-iah,  a,  Betonging  to  night  [Sonnet  I^/J 

N  vAt'-ly.  a.  and  ad.  Done  by  ni%hi ;  •JJj; 
night;  happening  by  night;  done  every  ni|i>t;-^ 
By  night ;  every  nignt 


NlCKNAME^nSck'-nimc,  «.  a  name  given  in 
acoff  or  contempt  an  opprobrioua  appdUtion. 

Th«  mUmam  •atlra.  aad  tb*  priadiOM  to  whiofa  the  avmbara  raiv.  peaoads  the  THdkimuj. 

roii^>  gilt'-wl^:  chip'-raan:  pa-p4':  li«:  f^m-.  j'(R5,  i.  #.  y««>i  55 :  a,c,v&c«««^'*''' 


NIN 
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fO^ktf'Watd,  140 :  a,  AppnMehing  toward  ni^t. 
N/Oin'-FJLL,  (-ll«I,  1 12)  «.  CloM  of  day. 
NiOm'-rociCD-f  RSD^  114:  a.  Lost  or  distressed 

in  tlM  Bight 
N/Oirr'-iN-aALB, «.  A  unall  bird  that  stngt  in  the 

■ifht  with  rrmarkablc  melody ;  (To  Gale  is  an  obso- 

kle  word,  tifniiyiag  to  sing  i)  it  is  otherwise  ealkd 

PbilocMl ;  in  Shalupeare  it  occurs  as  a  word  of  en- 

dMrflMBt. 

hlQBt^'MARMt  »,  The  morbid  oppression  In  sleep 

olbsnrise  calird  iocnbos:  Jfaro,  in  Northern  my- 

thotanr.  was  a  spirit  diat  tormented  sleepers, 
N/Ovr-RJUL,  $.  A  looee  cover  thrown  orer  the  drets 

■tniffia.  [Maasinxer:  Addison.] 
Ni6R?-Rin.B,  109:  f.  (Corruption  of  Night-rereL) 

Frotie  at  night. 
N/0in'*aBAOl,  «.  A  poisonooa  plant :  in  its  literal 

ttue,  the  darknree  of  night,  it  is  oot  of  use. 
Nitfsr'-w^rrcH,  140:    $.   A  period  in  the  night 

dviag  which  the  men  on  guard  are  not  changed; 

tiae of  night;  a  goard  at  night. 
W  Other  «»mpo«uuls  are  Niglidt-amtfi»g ;  IH^oht-bird ; 

Ntfht'itn ;  NUhf-hrawler ;  Niahf-eap ;  Ntght'crow; 

K^-dew:  :  Nighf-dog;   NigKe-iren ;    NighlTJlre, 

Updiedto  the  igniifahuu ;)  Kighfjlg;  Nighf-aoum ; 

^^pv-Asy;  Nigkt^-mtut,  (one  who  empties  prtries  in 

the  Bi|^t ;)  IHght-fiec*,  (a  piece  painted  ooW  Ibr 

euMUe-Ught  efleet ;)  Nigkt-ranen  ;  Ntffht^-rest ;  Night'- 

nUer;  Night'-thriek ;    Nightf-tptU,  (charm  against 

bams  of  the  night;)  NigAf-trippimg ;  Nights -vision; 

Ifigitf-mUtiag :    Nightr.waOt,   NltOiB-walktr.    Nlghf- 

•iUtiag:  Ntght'-wamderwr,  Nightf-wmdering ;  XftghtT- 

•fVmg:  Niakt'-miteh ;  Ire. 
NlGRESCENT=:tii.gT^-c«nt,<i.  Growing  black, 

tppnaefamg  bhwkness. 
Nf-gr»-fi-ca"-/ton»  «•  Act  of  making  black. 
Ni'-omiif,  «.    An  ore  of  titaninm  fbond  in  black 

paias  or  loUed  pieews. 
NmiLITY,iii-hll'4-t^84:  «.  Nothingness. 
BilLL«iii1,  9.  Shining  sparks  of  brsM  in  trying  and 

Mfciog  the  ore. 
TV  NILUoDil,  tr.  a.  and  n.  (A>  and  mu,)   Not 

to  vill.  to  refose :—«««.  To  be  unwilling.  [Obs.] 
7s  NlMsDlm,  V.  a.  To  take ;  in  old  cant  language, 

tsitnL 
Nim'-mer,  36  :  #.  A  thief,  a  pilferer. 
NlMBlFER0US,ntni-bir-«r-u8>  120:  a.  Bring. 

hgbUck  clouds,  rain,  or  storms. 
Nnr-BUt,  9,    A  cloud  when   Just  ready  to  foil  in 

*^  i  a  bright  cloud  supposed  to  accompany  the  ap. 

pwaaee  oi  a  god ;  hence,  the  circle  of  rays  round  the 

■■ailsof  Mae  emperors  on  certain  medals. 
MMBLE,  Bim'bl,  101:  a.  Light  and  quick  in 

Bwtioo;  expeditions;  lirely. 

^im'bljf,  103 :  ad.  With  agility ;  quickly ;  acUvely. 
Nini'-ble-ne«8,  «.  Lightness  and  agility  in  motion  ; 

qaiekotss:  Spenser  uses  Nimft'-nes*.  (156.) 
KhAaoog  the  compounds  are  yimTbUfvofed;  NimT. 

*fcw««'W;  &c 

NIMIETY,  ni-mr-4^,  84, 105  :».  The  state 
^of  J^OftoomucK  [Unusual.] 
MMMEIL— See  under  To  Nhn. 
MNCOMPOOP-nlo'-cSm-poop,  ».  (Corrupted 
NuT ^••J^^P**)  A  Ibol.  a  trifler.  [Coikiq.] 
NlNE»niD(  a.  and  «.  One  more  than  eight  or  less 

OttBten. 
^*^  (otcnA,  138)  a,  and  «.   That  follows  the 

"^k.— the  ordinal  of  nine  :—$,  An  octave  and  a 

tons  in  mnne. 

N'WA'-Iy,  105:  ad.  In  the  ninth  place. 
Nnn'-FOLD,  (-fiuld,  116)  a.  Nine  times. 
^JH^'BOiAs,  143  :  «.  pi.  A  game  in  which  nine 
nofetare  made  in  the  ground  into  which  a  pellet  is  to 

I* wf  imi*f.M0li''.81»,     t.     (See  Morris-dance.) 
Niis.pins.  ^ 

Tba  slga  ss  is  «Md  aAer  ino4«  of  iptlliaff  that  lunre  ae  krsgolarity  of  I 

Cfft9Mant»:  rnXsh-un.  i.  f,  mi$iiom,  165 :  Tiih-tiiii  •'•  f.  vittoM,  165 ;  tHiB,  166 :  ftkin,  166. 
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Nncx'-PKltCB}  f.  A  silver  coin  no  longer  current 
Nuts'  PINS,  143  :  i,  pi,    A  game  with  nine  pieeea 

of  wood  and  a  bowl  to  knock  them  down. 
NiNB-scoRft',  84:  a,  and  «.  Nine  Umes  twenty. 
Nine-tsim',  84 :  a.  and  $.  Nine  and  ten. 
Nine-teen/A',  a.  The  ordinal  of  nineteen. 
NiNK'*Tr,  a.  and  «•  Nine  timas  ten. 
Nine^-tt-e/A,  a.  The  ordinal  of  ninety. 

NINNY,  nln'-n^  105 :  «.  A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
Nin^-njr-ham'-mrr>  t.  A  simpleton. 

To  NlPssQip,  V.  a.  To  phich  off  with  something 
which  has  sharp  ends  or  nibt,  as  nails,  a  beak,  teeth, 
pincers,  and  the  like ;  to  pinch  as  Aroet ;  to  destroy 
before  full  growth ;  to  vez,  to  bite  j  to  satirise,  to 
taunt  sarcastically. 

Nip,  f.  A  pinch  with  something  sharp  ;  a  small  cut; 
a  cutting  off  as  by  frost 

Nip'-p^,  36 :  «.  A  satirist ;  [Obs. :]  one  of  the  fore 
teeth  of  a  horse :  Nip'-perr,  «.  pL  Small  pincers. 

Nip'-pin^-ljf,  ad.  So  as  to  nip ;  sarcastically. 

NIPPERKINenTp'-per-kin,  t.  A  small  Unkard. 

NIPPLE,  nip'-pl,  101 :  $,  That  which  the  sucking 
young  take  into  the  mouth,— the  teat,  the  pap;  it  is 
less  frequently  used  for  the  pap  of  a  man ;  the  orifice 
at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  separatefL 

Nip'-PLjs-woRT,  (-wurt,  141)  «.  A  weed. 

NIS,  nix,  (ne  and  u.)  Is  not.  [Spenser.] 

NISANsn7-M{n, «.  A  month  of  the  Jewish  calendar 
answering  nearly  to  March ;  the  old  name  was  Abib. 

NISI  PRIUS=r:nr-s^prI''-us,  [Uw  Lat]  t.  The 
name  of  a  writ  directed  to  a  sheriff,  beginning  with 
the  words  themselves,  the  purport  of  which  in  BngUsh, 
with  those  that  immediately  follow,  is, "  UmU$t  the 
Justices  thahjirtt  come  to  thoee  parts  to  hold  the 
assises  ;^  it  is,  in  foct.  the  adjournment  of  a  cause, 
the  issue  of  which  is  Joined  in  one  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  to  some  friture  day, "  unless  the  Judges 
shall  first  oome,**  which  they  are  sure  to  do;  the 
courts  in  which  such  causes  are  tried  are  in  eonse- 
qoence  called  courts  of  niri  prims,  and  the  justices  or 
Judges,  justices  ot nisi  prims;  who.  at  present,  are 
practically  all  one  wiUi  judges  of  assixe. 

A  rule  NISI  is  a  rule  mnlets,  i.  eJimnlsss  cause  be  shown 
to  the  contrary,  as  distinguished  from  a  rule  absotiUs, 

NlT»nYty  f.  The*  egg  of  a  louse  or  of  other  small 

inaeeta. 
Nit'-ty,  a.  Lousy:  hencct  Nittily.  (at/.) 

NITENCY,  n?-t^u-c^  s.  Endeavour,— a  spring 
in  order  to  rise  or  expand.  [Boyle.] 

NlTID»nIt'-Td,  a.  Bright,  shfaiing,  lustrous;  gay, 
spruce,  applied  to  persons.  [Unusual.] 

Nit'-en-Cf ,  t.  Lustre  ;  clear  brightnesa. 

NITRE,  n?-tur,  159:  s.    Salt  petre  or  nitrate  of 

potash. 
Ni'-tric,  a.  Impregnated  with  nitre:  Nitric  acid 

is  aqua  forti«. 
Ni'-trate,  #.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric  acid 

withalMtse. 
Ni'-tra-ted,  a.  Combined  with  nitre. 

N  i'-trite,  «•    A  salt  formed  by  the  nnion  of  nitroua 

acid  with  a  base. 
Ni'-trotff,  a.  Partaking  of  nitre  :  niirout  acid  boa 

less  of  oxygen  than  nitric  add. 
To  Ni'-tri-iy,  v.  a.  Tu  convert  into  nitre. 

Nl'-TRO-OIN^  ('j^o)  '•  That  which  generates  nitre, 
—an  undecompounded  aeriform  fluid,  aeidlflable  and 
oombustible ;  it  is  otherwise  called  asote.  or  a  prin* 
ciple  destruetiTe  of  life,  which  it  is  of  itself,  though  in 
a  very  large  proportion  with  oxygen  it  composes  the 
atmosphers  we  breathe. 

NF-tro-ge^-ne-oars,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to  nitrogen; 
producing  nitre. 

Nl*trom'-e-ter,  t.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  quality  or  value  of  nitre. 
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Ni'-«ro-mi/-r»-at^c,  88:  a.  Kitria  mad  wunUAo 

combined. 
Ni'-try,  a,  Nitroaai  which  sm  higher.  [Gay.] 
NITTY,  &c— 8ee  under  Nit. 

NIVEOUS,  nV-^ut,  90,  120:  a.  Smmy.  re. 
■embling  mow:  N  if  •vol,  aboaoding  wiih  taow, 
•carcely  occurs. 

NIZY,D?-z^  105:  «.  A  tinpleton.  [Vulg.] 
NO=5no,  a.  and  ad.  Not  any.  none ;  it  it  an  ad. 
Jective  in  such  phraiee  a«  no  more,  im  wher^t  by  coa- 
•idering  the  other  word  to  be  a  lubstantive ;  but  tlie 
neual  mode  it  to  consider  both  words  as  an  adverhUU 
phrase  >~ado.  The  word  of  refusal  etmtrary  to  yes  or 
jM  t  the  word  of  denial  opposite  to  conoes&ion  or  af- 
firmation ;  it  sometimes  confirms  a  foregoing  negative ; 
sometimes  strengtiiening  a  following  negative,  being 
eouivalent  to  not  rvee.  [This  is  one  of  the  words 
which  grammarians  are  puzzled  to  class  properly} 
"  when  a  grammarian  k0>ws  not  what  to  make  o/a 
word,"  says  Home  Tooke,  **  he  calls  it  an  adTcrb." 
No  stands  in  many  of  its  nses  as  a  whole  sentence, 
and  so  is  neither  one  pmrt  of  speech  nor  another,  bat 
is  a  sentence  rapressed  bv  one  word.] 
Nc/-way,  No'-way<,  151  :  ad.  Not  in  any  maasar 
ct  degree.  [Pope.  Swift.  Addison,  Sm;.] 

NcZ-wiM,  (-wise,  151)  oe^  Not  in  any  Banner  or 

degree. 
'Sof'wAeT€,(''hmkrt,  56, 102)  ad.  Not  la  anyplace. 
No'-bod-y,  105  :  t.  No  person. 

Nom'-IKQ,  (nutkf-Xng,  116)  t.  No  thing:  thb 
word  has  tost  its  oompnund  character :  see  it  therelbre 
along  with  its  derivatives  after  Notionality,  and  all 
other  words  related  to  Note. 

NOB->n5b,  $,  (Compare  Knob.)  The  head  is  bar- 
ksqne. 

n  NOBILITATE,   NOBILITY,  &c— See  in 

the  ensuing  class. 

NOBLE,  no'-bl,  101  :  a,  and  «.  (Compare  Note, 
ftc.)  Primarily,  known  or  well  kncnm,  and  in  the 
original  Latin,  not  merely  in  a  good,  but  in  an  ill 
sen«e  s  appropriately,  known  by  distinguished  deeds 
either  of  ancestors,  or  of  a  man's  own  performanoe ; 
hence,  distinguished  by  marks  or  titles  of  honour ; 
belonging  to  one  of  the  orders  of  nobility:  exalted, 
elevated;  magnificent,  stately;  sublime;  free,  inge* 
nuous;  principal,  capital.*—*.  One  of  hivh  rank  ia 
society ;  one  of  the  orders  of  British  nobuity,  which 
are  five-^ukc,  marquess,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron ;  a 
coin  (6<.  8d.)  so  called  as,  notwithstanding  its  low  value, 
it  was  of  goldt  the  noble  motal;  it  Is  not  now  current. 

No'-blf-ness,  t.  The  quality  or  state  of  behig  noble. 

No'-l>les8, «.  Nobility.  [Not  now  in  nse.] 

No'-bly,  ad.  With  nobleness  of  birth, — of  sonl.«— 
of  purposed—of  act,— of  manner.— of  appearance. 

No'-Dle-man,  «.  One  of  the  nobility ;  a  peer. 

No"-ble-wom'-an,  (-wfi6m'-an,  1 16)  t.  A  female 
of  noble  rank.  [Clarendon.] 

To  No-bil'-i-tatk,  V,  a.  To  ennoble. 

No-bil'H.ta"-/f«D,  89:  t.  Act  of  ennobling. 

No-bil'-i-ty,  84,  101  :  «.  Nobleness;  (this general 
sense  is  not  disused,  but  is  not  conmcmO  the  state  of 
being  noble  in  rank ;  the  persons  collectively  who  are 
of  noble  rank. 

NOBODY.— See  under  No. 

NOCENT=:no'-c£nt,  a.  and  *.  Burtftd,  hijnrions ; 
in  an  obsolete  eensft,  guilty,  criminal  as  cqpposed  to 
laaocea^ ."— «.  [Obs.]  One  who  is  orimioal. 

N(/-cive^  105 :  a.  Hurtful,  destrucUve.  [Hooker.] 

Noc'-u-ocTS,  92 :  a.  Noxious  :  Notfmwuni  (harm) 

is  obs. 
NOCK===n6ck,  #.  A  notch.  [Obs.] 
To  Nock,  V.  a.  To  place  un  the  notch.  [Chapman.] 
Nock'-ed,  o.  Notched.  [Chaucer.] 

NOCTAMBULATION,  &c.— See  hi  tUenmiing 
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ToiPtfA:  aAti<-wii|:  chip'-maa:  pi-pi':  ll« 


NOCrURNAL-ii6ck-tai'-oai,  c.  m4  t.  T». 

taining  to  ajta^t;  doae  or  h^fctiiai  st  ri|bt; 
nightly :— s.  "niat  which  is  done  or  nsed  at  si^ 
particularly  an  instrument  for  sstroiuaieal  oW- 
TatiuDs,  though  it  seems  to  be  restricted  to  ose  m- 
ployed  for  taking  the  atthnde  of  ths  itan  is  pgfar 
latitudes:  as  the  name  of  an  oOee  ef  isvote  it 
night,  StOllnglleet  uses  Noc'-Tvaa. 
No^-ta-ar-y,  «.  An  account  of  what  psaM  it  m^. 

Noc-tam'-bu-la'^-t/on,  89:  «.  A  wslkiniisihi 

night,  somnambnUtion. 
Noc-tam'-bu-list,  «•  A  lOBMBhiaiit:  iihirtei 

nsM  NoCTAM'sVIXk. 

fioc'Tn/'i'Ah,  (-tid'-j^U  90)  0.  GeBfdHi  i 

night  and  a  day. 
Noc-tif'-xk-oi78,  87,  120:  &  Briagiag  nflt. 
Noc-TiL''-u-couS|  a.  Shining  ia  the  night, 
Noc-til'-u-CJ,  «.  A  kind  of  phaspkorM. 
Noc-nv'-.tf-cuMT,  a.  WaaderlaginthewyAf. 

No(/-t»-v«-ga''-/ioO|   «.    A  walkii^  shoal  tal^ 

darkness. 
Noc'-TOLX,  8,  Tliat  which  Is  met  whh  it  wifkr-^ 

name  given  to  a  large  sort  of  bat 
NOCUOUS,  &o-See  nadw  Noeeal. 
To  NOD»n5d,  «.  is.  and  a.  TbdsdtefbM 

with  a  qniek  motion  i  to  pay  a  riight  bev;  to  bcsd 

qaiekly ;  to  be  drowav  j— W.  TBiaeUae;  tsikake. 
Nod,  s,  A  quick  declination  of  the  fasad:  sbeoilg 

fluddenlv ;  the  noUon  of  the  head  ia  diontei; 

a  slight  bow. 
Nod'-dfD,  114:  a.  Bent,  inclined.  [ThoiuaB.] 
Nod'-der,  36 :  «.  Oaa  who  nods,  or  Is  diovfy, 
NODATED,  NODA.TION.-8eeandsrKo4a 
NODDLE,  n^d'-dl,  101 :«.  The  head,  !•  tai- 

tempt:  it  is  sometimea  foond  ia  the  shorter  ftm  liA 

NODDY,  n6d'-d^  105:  «.  A  ^pleioa}  a  art 
of  bird  very  easily  takan;  an  old  |aaw  stesida. 

NODEsnods,  t,  A  kaot,  a  knob;  heace.  a  !■«&■ 
ing  of  the  bones  or  tendons;  a  poiat  ia  vhiA  tvo 
oarvM  meet,  as  the  point  where  the  orbit  of  a  piaaal 
IntersecU  the  ecliptic :  a  point  or  bole  ia  the  fsowifl 
of  a  dial  |  the  knot  or  intrigue  of  a  poem  or  otlwtpoa 

No'-doars,  120:  a.  Knotty,  full  of  knobs. 

No'-da-ted,  a.  Knotted. 

No-da'-faon,  89:  «.  A«t  of  makiag  kMtii  a^"' 

being  knotted. 
No-doae',  (-doct,  152)  a.  Having  sweUiof  ]»«»• 
No-doi'-t-ty,  81,  92:  «.  Knottineas. 
NoiZ-ULB,  «.  A  UttU  knot  or  lump. 
Nod'.uled,  114 :  «.  Havfaig  little  kaola 
Nod'-ti-lar,  34 :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  *•  te"  •' 

a  nodule. 

NOGGEN,  nSg'.g^n,  a.  Hard,  rough.  [Ob^I 

NOGGIN.  n6g'-g>un,  77 :  *.  AsmsllBOf:*" 
Bometimes  shortened  into  Noo :  the  A^M  of  a  oiU  ii  * 
differeut  word,  probably  a  corruption  Oikuck. 

NOGGING,  DQg'-gvJng,  77:  *.  A  partHiot  of 
scantlings  with  the  interstices  fllled  up  by  l»^ 

NOIANCE,  To  NOIE,  NOIOUS,  &&-*•  ^ 
Nqy,&a  .    , 

NOISE,  noyi,  29,  151,  189:  #,  Aaj  ki»*  j 
sound ;  distinctively,  a  load  sound  or  *uz^i««| 
sounds,  outcry,  clamour;  boasting  or  **P***^ 
talk ;  in  a  sen^e  now  obsolete,  a  ooaoMt:  *»  «■ 
band  or  performers  in  a  concert.  - 

To  fioise,  V,  n,  aud  a.  To  soond  loud :— «cfc  To 
s|>read  by  rumonr  or  report. 

Nois'-;V,  105  :  a.  Sounding  loud:  cl«moiv"*> 

Nois'-i-ljr,  ad.  With  noise,  with  dsmodr. 

Nois'-i-neas,  #.  Qnaltty  of  being  noisy. 

NoW-f«l,  117:  a.  Loud,  noisy.  [Drydeiu] 

NoUe'-less,  a«  Without  sound,  silent. 

Noise'-ma-ker, «.  One  who  makes  a  cla»flw» 

I  tkaaoataM  relMw  ptMs^  the  DMoMry. 

t  gd6d  t  j*<SQ»  «•  «>JM(^  55  a  •» «,  v  &^ 
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NOISOME,  noZ-ram,  29,  107;  ••   NozkM*. 

mitdneTooi }  nawholetoiBa ;  offenthpe. 
}iwf-9ome-\jf,  ad.  So  as  to  ba  noitoma. 
NoK-tome-neM, «.  Stata  or  qaality  of  baing  aoltoae. 
NOISY.— See  onder  Noba. 

NOLinON,  D^ITsh'-iiD,  90:  t.  UDwilUngneM, 

M  opfomA  to  Kolition. 
N(/-Lt-UE'-TAN''-oER-E,  #.  **  I  am  UHwUKng  that 

any  thouUi  touch  me***  QppHed  at  a  name  to  a  cancer- 

oas  nreUing  «aaap«ratM  by  appHcatkms,  and  to  a 

tbony  plant.  [Lat.] 
N(/-LVfa-T(/-i.mNSy  wt.  *'  UmwUiimg  ot  wflUng.*' 

i  «.  vbtther  willing  or  not  [Lat.] 

N0LLp-d5I,  155 :  $,  Noddla ;  whleh  mo. 

N0MAD»n5m'-^d,  a,  and  «.  Subsisting  by  the 
tending  of  cattle  and  wandering  fur  the  sake  of  pas- 
lunge;  having uo  fixed  abode;  hence,  rude. saTaga: 
— «.  A  wandering  tribe  or  party ;  one  of  such  a  tribe. 

No-mid'-ic,  8d  :  a.  The  same  as  Nomad,  and,  as 
•0  a^JeetiTe,  the  preferable  word. 

Nom,  (noiBi)  «.  A  distrlet  or  dlTlsfcm  of  eeontry. 

N0MANCYir-~8ee  under  Nome,  (a  name.} 

NOMBRIL«iiiiiin'-brll, «.  The  centre  of  an  es< 
eateheen,  literally  the  navel. 

fiouf'BLBs,  (num'-bli,  116, 114,  143)  «.  pk  The 
stttrailsof  a  deer,«8  being  taken  fh>m  near  the  nave/. 

NOME^oomc,  «•  That  wMeh  has  one  name  or 
■ode  of  expressioii.  applied  in  algebra  to  one  of  the 
qoantlties  of  a  binomial,  a  trinomial,  &c.  with  its 
proper  sign  which  joins  it  to  the  next  quantity )  Hte- 
raUy,  a  name. 

No'-Mjif-cr,  f.  Divination  by  the  letters  (hat  fbrm  a 
person's  name. 

No'-MEN'>oi.A"-TOiit  38 :  f.  One  whose  oflSee  or 
knowledge  consists  in  caUhig  each  person  by  his  pro- 
per namt;  a  person  who  gives  names  to  things. 

N(/-meii-cla''-tTe8i»  ».  A  fnnale  nomenclator. 

No^-nteB-cla'-faire,  {'thu,  147)  «.  A  roeabulary  j 
the  whole  of  the  terms  proper  to  some  art  or  science, 
SI  the  nomenclature  of  modem  chemistry. 

No^'iu-^L,  90  1  ••  A  Bome,  name,  or  single  term 
in  algebra. 

Nom'-i-n^l,  92  :  a.  and  «.  Fsrtaining  to  a  name 
or  names;  emistiog  in  name  only,  titular:— s.  A 
nominalist 

Nom'-Knal-lar,  ad.  By  name,  or  in  name  only. 

Nom'-i-nal-iat,  ».  One  of  a  soot  who.  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  realists,  considered  universaU  in  logic  to 
he aosMX  only. and  not  realities:  this  question — which, 
from  ttie  elrreuth  century  till  almost  the  beglnnine  of 
the  present.  diTidod  the  world,  at  some  periods  with  a 
violence  of  contest  equal  only  to  the  animosities  of 
religious  seal,  with  which  indeed  it  was  often  mixed — 
may  now  be  deemed  at  rest ;  reatiim,  at  present,  finds 
no  supporters :  but  nominalists,  among  themselves, 
are  said  to  be  divided  into  two  classes. — they  who  hold 
that  the  previous  invention  (or  use)  of  a  seneral  or 
abstract  name  (at  first  a  proper  name)  aume  gives 
existence  to  Its  correspondent  notion.^and  tbey  who 
hold  that  before  a  name  can  be  applied  (or  extended), 
there  must  exist  the  rtolton  to  which  It  corresponds  : 
tbe  lattor  are  sometimes  called  Conetflmaiitts ;  the 
Anions,  perhaps,  after  all,  are  only  apparently  at 
variance,  and  may  both  be  eotertawed  by  the  same 
ndnd  without  any  absurdity. 

7b  Nom'-i-na-Uzej  v.  a«  To  convert  into  a  noun. 
[Unusual.] 

To  Nom'-i-nate,  v.  a.  To  name,  [Shaks. ;]  to  enti. 
tie  by  a  name,  [Spenser ;]  to  set  down  or  appoint  by 
name ;  to  propose  by  naming. 

Nom'-t-nate-ljF»  ad.  By  name ;  partleularly.  [SpeU 
man.] 

Nom'-i-na^'^ioo,  89  :  «.  Act  of  nominating ;  power 
of  nominating ;  state  of  being  nominated. 

Noin''-i-Da'-ter,  38  :  $.  One  that  nominates. 

Nom'-t-nee^,  177 :  «.  One  nominated. 


Nom'<4-na*tiVe,  105 :  a,  and  «•  That 
nothing  more: — ».  The  fi>rm  of  a  nonn  which  simply 
dttsignatcs  the  person,  thing,  or  notion.  In  distlnetmn 
to  any  form  which  not  onl^  designates  it,  but  also  in* 
dicates  a  certain  grammatical  construction  in  which 
the  nonn  is  to  bear  a  part;  the  r^u  ease»  iwt  an 
oblique  eaae. 

NOMOT  H  ETIC=n6m'-A-tt«t"-tck,  88 :  a,  Ptae- 
iitfj  or  establishing  lavrs;  leglaktive:  Nom'-o-Met"-i- 
ca'l  is  the  same. 

NON-,  A  preiz  which  givea  a  negadte  eenie  to 
words,  and  forms  compounds  with  them,  whieh  hav« 
more  or  less  of  unity  as  single  words  in  profortlon 
as  they  more  or  less  frequently  occur. 

NoN'-^-BiL''-i-Tr,  84,  105:  «.  Want  at  abUity; 
specially,  an  exception  taken  against  a  plaintiff  when 
he  is  unable  legally  to  commence  a  suit. 

Non'-aob,  «.  Time  of  life  before  legal  maturity, 
which  in  this  country  is  the  age  of  twenty-one, 

Non -aged,  114:  a.  Being  under  age. 

$^  See  Nomagerimal  and  Nonagon,  wMoh  have  BO  te« 
lattonship  to  this  class,  hereafter. 

Non'-ap-pear"-^ncb,  s.  Delknlt  of  appearance,  it 
in  court,  to  proaecnto  or  defend. 

NoN'-Ai*-poiift"-iiBirr>  i.  Negleet  ofappotatment. 

$^  See  Nouee,  hmreafter. 

hon^'CHAi.'ANcm,^,  (noong'-shll-Sngic^,    [Fr.] 

170])  s.  Want  of  earnestness  or  fteling  of  interest, 

indifference, 
Non'-cuuh^  «•  Omission  of  claim;  ipecially,  legal 

claim. 
Nom'-com-fli^'-^nob,  f.  Fa&are  of  eomplianee. 
Non'-Com-pos-Mbn'^-tm,  [Lat.]  a.  Not  able  or 

sound  of  mind. 
NoM^-ooN-DUc/'-TOR,    38 1  «.    A  subataBoe  which 

does  not  conduct  or  transmit;  speoially,  a  snbstanee 

which  docs  not  transmit,  or  imperfectly  tranamita,  the 

electric  fluid, — an  electric. 
Non'-coD-duc'^-ting,  a.  Not  condoctlng. 

Nom'-CON-form^-ist,  «.  One  who  refuses  to  con- 
form or  comply ;  specially,  one  who  refuses  to  conform 

'  to  the  rites  and  mode  of  worship  of  an  established 
church. 

Non'-con-form^'-t-ty,  «•  Principka  or  state  of  non- 
conformists. 

Non''-dr-80RIPt',  a,  and  «.  That  haa  not  been  de- 
scribed : — «.  Any  thing  not  yet  described  or  classed  in 
physical  science. 

t^  See  None,  &&,  hereafter. 

Non'-b-lbc"-trio,  a,  and  ».  Not  electrie.  and 
therelbre  conducting  the  electric  fluid: — s.  A  sub- 
stance which  is  not  an  electric,  but  a  conductor  of  the 
electric  fluifl,  as  the  metals. 

NoN-BM'-T/-Tr,  84,  105:  j^  Non.ezlatonce ;  a 
thing  not  existing. 

^^  See  Norut,  hereafter,  along  with  Nonegmh  Seo^  and 
also Nonetuch,  hereafter. 

Non'-kx-i8t"-encb,  (-^gz-ist'-^nce,  154)  «•  In- 

exislence,  state  of  not  existing. 
i9*  See  NonilHomf  hereafter,  along  with  ifoaafoa,fcc 

NoN'-jr-Ro«,  (-j'oo-ror,  109,  38)  *.  One  who, 
conceiving  James  II.  unjustly  deposed,  refused  to 
swear  obedience  to  those  who  succe«xled  him. 

Non'-JM-riog,  a.  Not  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  fiimily. 

NoN-NAT'-r-R^i.s,  (-nXtch'-oo-rali,  147,  143) 
t,  pi.  I.  Air ;  2,  meat  and  drink  ;  3.  sleep  and  watch- 
ing ;  4,  motion  and  rest ;  b,  reteutiun ;  aad  6,  excre- 
tion; which  six  things  are  neither  naturally  consti- 
tutive nor  merely  destructive,  but  promote  health  or 
produce  disease  according  to  their  use  or  abuse. 

Non'-ob-SBR^'-v.^ncb,  151  :  «.  Failure  to  observe. 

Non'-ob-stan''-te,  [Lat.]  ad.  Notwithstanding: 
it  is  sometimes  used  substantively  to  siguity  a  clause 
in  a  patent,  &c,  liceu»ing  a  Uiiug  to  l>e  done  which 
some  former  statuto  would  otherwise  restrain. 

Now'.p^-r*/l",  (-r»I,  [Fr.]   120)  «.  Thatwhkh 

The  slga=U  ossdafkar  inedssef  sptBlag  that  kave  no  hrvgalarltyor  •ovod. 

Cmmmamhi  mlth-uD>  i,  e.  irmsioii*  165 :  vUh-aD>  i.  #•  viffia»»  165 :  A1d>  166 :  fbUn,  166* 
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hat  DO  eqnal,— applied  at  a  name  to  a  tort  of  apple, 
and  to  a  printinir  type,  formerly  the  tmalleat,  though 
now  thorv  are  two  tmaller. 

NoN-PAT^-MXirr,  t.  Omiatlon  of  payment 

Non'-PLUS,  [Lat]  «.  A  atata  in  which  one  it  at  a 
ttand  or  can  do  no  more;  a  posxle,  a  complete  per- 
pleidty. 

To  Non -plufl,  V.  a.  To  pnaxle,  to  confound. 
Nom'-pros.,  «.  The  state  of  a  auit  at  law  when  the 
plaintiirdoM  not  choose  to  proceed:  mou-frou^miur. 

Noif-RKy-/-DBifT»  (-rSs'-J-d^ot,  151)  a.  and  «. 
Not  retiding  at  the  proper  place : — t.  One  who  does 
not  reside  at  the  pla!oe  of  hit  ofllcial  duties,  applied 
particolarly  to  olergyraen  who  live  away  from  their 
cores. 

Non-re/'i-dencey  «.    State  of  being  non-resident 

NoN'-RK-S!«T''--<lfCK,  (•^[st'-aDCi,  151)  «.  The 
principle  of  yteldioff  without  retistance  to  everv  act  of 
power  exerted  by  the  hereditary  and  anointed  king ; 
passive  obedience. 

Non'-re-f  Ut''-aut,  a.    Passively  obedient, 

Non-Sams',  a,   Unsoond  in  mind. 

Noif'-SBMSB,  1 53 :  ».  That  which  does  not  expreu 
a  meaniog.  applied  to  forms  of  language;  that  which, 
seeming  of  some  importance,  is  reaTlv  of  none,  applied 
to  tM»gi.  [The  use  of  the  word  in  the  latter  sense  is 
not  elegant.] 

Non-sen'-si-cal,  o.    Unmeaning;  foolish. 
Non-ieu'-lt-cal-ljf,  ad.    Absurdly ;  foolishly. 
NoD-sen'-st-cal-nc^  <•  State  of  being  nonsensicaL 
NoN-SBN'-Si-^iVB,  105  :  a.   Wanting  sensation. 
NoN'<so-Lc/'-riON,  109,  89:  «.   Failure  of  solution. 
Non-sol'-vent,  a,  and  «.   Not  solving,  in  the  sense 
of  paying)  insolvent »—«.  An  insolvent 

Nom-spa'-rxno,  41  :  o.    All-destroying,  merciless. 

Nom'-suit.  «.  A  renunciation  of  a  suit  by  the  plaintiff 
or  demanaant,  most  commonly  upon  the  discovery  of 
some  error  or  defect  when  the  matter  is  so  Ikr  pro- 
ceeded in  that  the  jury  are  ready  to  deliver  their  ver- 
dict :  it  differs  from  a  retraxit  in  that  the  latter  is 
positive,  but  the  other  negative ;  the  nonsuit  is  a  mere 
defiiuit  and  neglect  of  tlte  plaintiff,  and  therefore  be 
is  allowed  to  begin  his  suit  again  on  payment  of 
costs ;  but  by  a  retraxit  the  plaintiff  for  ever  loses  his 
action. 

Tu  Non'-8uit,  V.  a.  To  determine  or  record  that 
the  plaintiff  drops  his  suit,  as  when,  being  called  in 
couit,  he  neglects  to  answer,  or  when  be  neglects  to 
deliver  hb  declaration :  in  such  cases  an  entry  is  made 
on  the  record,  which  amounts  to  a  judgement  of  the 
court  that  the  plaintiff  has  dropped  his  suit 

Non-l'-S^NCB,  (-zance,  151)  «•    Neglect  of  using. 

Non-u'-<ffr,  l.    A  not  using.  CBlaokstone.] 

NONAGON==rn5n'-<i-gdn,  18  :  t.  A  figure  having 
atae  angles  and  sides. 

'Soti''A-QEaf''l'UAi.,  a,  iVtnelieth,  applied  specially 
to  the  90th  degree,  or  the  highest  point  of  the  ecliptic. 

f9~  See  NoNCB  and  Noks  hereafter. 

NoNE2^  \43:  s.  pi,  A  day  in  each  month  of  the 
Roman  calendar  so  called  as  being  the  ninth  inclusive 
before  the  idM:  it  corresponds  to  the  7th  of  March, 
May,  July,  Oct,  and  to  the  5th  of  all  the  other  months : 
—See  alto  Noon. 

Non-ill'-jon,  (nSn-Ki'-yon,  90)  «•  The  number 
of  nine  millions  of  millions. 

N0NCE«=n5Dce,  $,  Purpose,  intent  occasion,  de- 
sign. [Obs.  or  colloq.] 

NONCHALANCE,  Ac— See  under  NOX.. 

NONE,  DUO,  107 :  a.  and  pron.  Not  one,  used  of 
persons  or  things ;  not  anv,  auctentlv  used  instead  of 
»o  before  a  vowel:  Noneo/oden  signifies  emphatically 
nothing  .*— through  the  fluent  ellipsis  of  tlie  sub- 
stantive, it  has  Mcoroe  a  pronoun  in  many  forms  of 
construction,  and  is  in  consequence  used  as  a  plural 
qoite  as  ftequently  as  a  singular. 


Nonb'-SUCR,  f .  A  thing  unequalled  ;~amOD|  o^ 
applications,  the  name  of  a  sort  of  apple. 

NONES,  NONlLLlON^See  along  vidi  Nob. 
agon.  &c. 

NONJUROR,  &c.— See  under  NGN-. 

NONNY,  ii6n'-n4^,#.  A  ninny.  Nuifnf^ef 
is  one  of  the  colloquial  alliterations  or  jingkt  to  fi» 
qnent  in  our  language. 

NON  OBSTANTE,  &c^See  under  NON-. 

NOODLE,  oOZZ-dl,  101 :  $.  A  noddy,  a  f»L 

NOOK,  Dd6k,  118  :  «.   A  comer. 

NOON=nG5n,  «.  and  a.  The  middle  of  (Ik  kj 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian;  Dryden  sad  otbci 
poets  call  midnicht  the  aoea  if  might;  in  the  |M 
under  the  altered  form  Nones,  itseeais  tobanrawflcd 
noon-tide  prayers:  (See  the  usual  sense  of  rioBM 
above,  along  with  Nonagon,  &c.:)  —a^.  MeridicNuL 

NoooMng,  »,    Repose  at  noon;  repast  at  noos. 

Nooo'-dav,  «.  and  a,    Mid-d«y  i-^eij,  MeridiouL 

Noou'-fltMd,  (-stSd,  120)  «.  Sun's  station  at  aoob 

Noon -tide,  i.  and  a.  Mid-day : — adj,  MendksaL 

NOOSE,  nSos,  151, 189 :  «.  A  mnniiig  kaotvliiek 
binds  the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn. 

To  Noose,  V.  a.    To  tie  in  a  noose,  to  eotiap. 

NOP£soopt,«.    Bullfinch  or  redtaiL 

NOR^nor,  37:  a»^\  The  correUUfetoM/iBd 
to  neither:  Shakspeare  often  uses  asr  when  ws  sot 
now  use  and,  correspoodently  with  the  Saxoa  i&a; 
neither  Ls  sometimes  included  in  aor;  it  is  anetiiBrt 
poetically  used  Uxe  neither;  it  sometimes  begioi  a  tea- 
tence  in  prose  with  a  reference  to  some  negatife  Btu- 
ing,  espressed  or  implied,  which  has  preceded. 

NORMALsnor'-mal,  a.  According  to  a  nk  or 
principle;  hence,  because  drawn  according toaiqun 
or  rule,  perpendicular ;  hence  also,  teachiag  raki « 
first  principles. 

NORMAN,  NORROY.— See  under  NoctL 

NORTH-snorft,  37 :  s.  and  a.  The  poiotopponts 
to  the  sun  in  the  meridian :— mf/.  Being  in  tke  aorth, 
northern. 

Noi^-thfT-Ijr,  ad.  Being  towards  the  north :  Nor'- 
tfaern-Iy  is  not  now  used. 

t^  The  vocalising  of  the  consonant  dcsaent  is  tbi 
middle  of  thia  and  the  foUowiog  two  words  u  reaui- 
able:  the  practice  extends  colloquially  to  Nurikwvd, 
Northwardt.yKhen  the  w  is  sunk}  but  io  iAiUau 
pronunciation,  when  the  w  is  preserved,  the  oriptal 

{>ronuncialion  of  North  is  maintained,  as  it  Uk««is«  u 
n  the  other  compounds. 

Nor'-them,  a.    Being  in  the  north. 

Noi'-lhing,  9,    The  motion  or  distance  of  a  i^sk^ 

fimn  the  equinoctial  northward. 
NortA'-ward,  (nortfc'-word,  140, 18)  «.  tnd  •I 

(See  the  note  at  Northerly.)  Being  towards  the  north: 

— adv.  Towards  the  north ;  as  an  uverb,  ilolWo  ttti 

the  form  NorfA'.wonis.  (ltd.) 
Nouth-bast',  «.  and  a.    The  point  belirceo  nor* 

and  enMti—adJ.  Being  between  north  and  ea*t 
NorM-west',  [cd/oq,  nor-w&t')  «.  and  «.  Tte 

point  between  north  and  west  i—adj.  Beiafi  b«t*«rt 

north  and  west :  NortA-west'-em  has  the  saaae  laessiat- 
Nortb'-^tar,  «.    The  pole  star. 
North'- WIND,  (-wind)  t.  The  wind  ftom  theaorth. 
NoK'-MifN,  f.  and  a.    A  north  man.  applied  at  M 

to  a  Norwegian,  and  then  to  a  native  of  Nonnandy ;  * 

aailor  uses  it  aa  a  name  for  a  wooden  bar  on  «DKti 

the  cable  is  fostened  to  the  windlass :-«';.  FertiistsS 

to  Normandy. 
Nor'-roy,  129,  30:  «.    Literally.  northUoj,  » 

title  of  the  third  king  at  arms,  whose  juiidic;ioa  » 

to  the  north  of  the  Trent. 
Nor-wb'-oj-^n,  90  :  «.  and  a.   A  naUvo  of  ^«• 

way : — adj.  Belonging  to  Norway. 
Nor-we'-yan,  12:  a.    Norwegian.  [Shaks] 
NOSE=snos(,  151:  »,  The  prominence  oa  the  *«i 


Tb*  wlMmM  •nlirs,  aad  the  prlodplw  to  wMah  tb*  atuabars  refsr,  prsoede  tbs  Dkooaary. 

Finfftitt  gitt'-wA^:  cbV-mdn:  pd-pif:  li«:  ga6d:  j*S5,i,f.yrtp,55:  «,  i,  t,  Ac  Pirf«»  171. 
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wUeb  is  tbe  Ofgan  of  scent  and  the  emunetorjr  of  the 
pertinearit;  tb«  end  of  some  thmx.  as  of  bellows; 
seeal.  saj^ty :  Tv  lead  by  the  note,  to  lead  as  a  bear 
is  led.  with  bUnd  obedieoce  to  the  attracting  force : 
T9  tknut  one't  moee  into  any  affair,  to  meddle  imper* 
tioently  with  it :  To  pnt  one't  note  omt  0/ joint,  to  pat 
one  oat  to  the  affeetions  of  another. 

To  Nose,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  scent,  to  smell ;  to  thrust 

tbe  noie  as  in  face  of,  to  fiice : — neu,  [Shake.]  To  look 

iuolent 
Noied,  1 14 :  a.    HaTin;  a  nose»  as  long.noaed,  flat- 

Dosed;  in  some  old  aothors,  having  sagacity. 
Nofe'-less,  a,    Hariog  no  noee. 
Nofis'-BLiSDy  $.    A  name  given  to  a  plant. 
Non'-VUH,  9,   A  fish  with  a  broad  snout 
fioBtf-QAY,  «.    A  bunch  of  flowers  tor  smell  and  gay 

sppearance. 
Nosi''8MART,  f.     Nasturtium,  which  see. 
Non'-THKII.,  «.    Noee-cavity,  nostriL  [Spenser.] 
Nos'-LE,  (nSa'.zl,  ion  «.     Literally,  a  littte  nose, 

—the  extremity  of  something,  as  of  bellows. 

Not'Tsn^  i.    One  of  the  two  apertures  of  the  nose, 

origiaally  called  a  noaethriL 
NOSOLOGY,  D&-s51'4-g^  87 :  «.   The  doctrine 

of  diseases)  more  particularly,  the  classiQcat-    i  of 

diisues. 
No-toK-0-eist,  9,    One  skilled  in  nosology. 
NW-o-lo^'W-cal,  88, 92 :  a.  Pertaining  to  nosok>gy. 
Nof'-o-Po-fiT^-lc,    88:  a.    Creating  disease.  [Ar. 

bothflot.] 
NOSTRIL.— See  under  Nose. 
NOSTRUM-nSs'-truin,  «.    Literally,  that  which 
.  ii  oani— a  medieioe  which  ^  l^'P^  ^or  profit  in  the 

baadof  the  inventor  or  his  assign ;  a  quack  medicine. 

NOToiHSt,  ad.    The  particle  of  negation  or  refhsal ; 

it  denotes  cessation ;  not  only,  elliptically. 
NoT'-wiTH-«TAlf  i/'-iNa,  coiij.  Not  hindering ;  not 

obstnieting;   nevertheless,   however}    less  properly, 

•Itheofh. 
NOTABLE,  &c  NOTARY,  &c,  NOTATION. 

-^See  under  Nolo. 
NOTCH »D5(ch,  9,    A  nick,  a  hollow  cut  in  any 

tbiag :  Swift  nsee  it  in  one  place  lor  niche. 
7*  Notch,  V.  a.    To  cut  in  small  boUowsL 
NoTCil'-irKBD,  «.     A  herb,  orach. 
N'OTE,  for  lit  wote.  Know  not ;  could  not  [Spenser.] 
NOTElssDote,  «.     A  mark  or  token  by  which  some. 

tbiogisAaova;  abbreviation,  symbol :  a  mark  made 

b  a  book  indicating  something  worthy  of  notice; 

b«Bef.ashert  remark  or  commentary;  a  minut«  or 

■SBorandum ;  annotation,  commentary ;  a  short  letter, 

a  billet;  a  diplomatic  communication;  a  sobscribed 

jnyn  acknowledging  a  debt  and  promising  payment; 

•  ehameter  or  symbol  in  music:  (See  lower:)  notice. 

berd:  (See lower.) 
7a  Note,  V.  a.    To  mark,   to  put  a  note  upon ;  to 

Bake  a  memorandum  of.  to  enter  in  a  book  :— See 

also  lover :  in  northern  use.  with  a  diflforent  etymokigy. 

it  si|niftes  to  push  or  strike. 

N(/-trr,  «.    He  who  takes  notes. 

Note'-book,  118:  «.  A  book  tat  entering  memo- 
rtndams. 

N(/-tiir-jr,  9.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  person 
employed  to  take  notes  of  contracts,  trials,  and  pro- 
eeMiass  in  public  courts;  in  modem  usage,  an  officer 
aothorixed  to  note  and  so  to  attest  writings  of  any 
kind,  and  in  particular  to  note  the  non-payment  of  an 
accepted  bill :  he  is  generally  called  a  notary-public. 

No-U'-n-rtl,  90,  41:  a.  Pertaining  to  a  notary; 
done  or  taken  by  a  notary. 

No-tt'-^ion,  89 :  t.  The  art  or  practice  of  signifying 
any  thing  by  marks  or  characters ;  particularly  of 
•igaifying  numbers  by  their  appropriate  signs  in 
artthmetw  and  algebra ;  in  another  sense,  the  notice 
ev  kaowkNige  of  a  word  which  is  afforded  by  ita  ori 


cinal  use  or  etymology ;  and  hence  an  argument  drawti 

nom  etymolo^. 
NoTS,  9t  A  character  in  musie  denoting  a  sound ;  the 

sound  itself;  hence,  tune,  voice,  melodious  soundis  :— 

See  also  above,  and  lower. 
To  Note,  9.  a.    To  set  down  in  musical  characters. 
Note,  «.    Notice,  heed,  observation ;  Bacou  uses  it 

for  state  of  being  observed;  reputation,  consequence, 

distinetion : — See  also  above. 
To  Note,  V.  a.    To  notice  with  particular  oare,  to 

observe,  to  attend  to. 
No'-ted,   a.    Observed;  temarkable;  moeh  known, 

eminent,  celebrated. 
No'-ted-ly,  ad.    With  notice.  [Shake.] 
No'-ted-nets,  9.    Conspicooosness. 
Note'-less,  a.    Not  attracting  notice. 

Note'-wor-thjf,  (-wur-lll^,  141)  a.  Deserving 
notice. 

No'-to-ble,  a,  and  9.  Remarkable,  worthy  of  notice ; 
memwable ;  observable  :  (at  present  scaroelr  used 
but  in  iron^:  it  has  another  meaning  with  a  different 
pronunciation  :~See  lower :) — t.  A  notable  person  or 
thing :  [Unusual ;}  in  Prance,  one  of  the  men  of  note 
or  rank  summoned  ttom  different  provinces  by  the  king 
under  the  old  monarchy  to  meet  for  discussion  on 
public  business,  who  constituted  an  assembly  distinct 
tioth  fkom  the  States-general,  and  from  tlie  Parliament 
of  Paris. 

No'-to-bly,  ad.    In  a  notable  manner. 

No'-to-ble-ness,  t.    Quality  of  being  notable. 

Nor'-if-Bi.S,  92:  a.    CareAU.  thrifty,  bustling;  ap. 

filed  to  men.  but  much  more  frequently  to  «-<>roen. 
CoUoq.l 

Not'-a-bly,  ad.    With  bustling  acthrity  and  Hintt 

NotA-o-ble-neBS,  s.    Quality  of  being  not'able. 

i9r*  See  Nothing,  &c.,  hereafter. 

No'  T7CB,  (no-tiss,  105)  9.  Remark,  heed,  obser- 
vation, regard ;  information,  intelligence. 

To  No'-tice,  V,  a.    To  note,  to  heed,  to  observe. 

No'-tice-fl-blr,  101 :  a.    Observabh*. 

To  No'-Tl-FY,  6 :  V.  fi.  and  a.  To  make  known, 
with  to>-<uL  To  declare. 

No'-tt-ri-<a"./ioD,  89:  9.  The  act  of  notifying; 
notice  given  in  words  or  writing;  an  advertisement. 

No'-TION,  &c — See  lower  in  the  class. 

No-To'-Ri-otTS,  90,47,  120:  a.  Publicly  known  ; 
manifest  to  the  world;  usually,  as  at  present  under- 
stood, it  means  known  to  disadvantase.  as  a  notorious 
rogue,  a  notorious  crime;  hence,  it  Is  often  wrongly 
used  in  the  sense  of  atrocious. 

No-to'-r»-o«s-Iy,  ad,  PtibUcly ;  publicly  so  as  to  bo 
deemed  disgracefuL 

No-U/'n-osrs-ness,  9.    State  of  being  notorious. 

No-to-ri'-e-ty,  84,  105  :  t.  State  of  being  publicly 
known )  public  exposure. 

No'-r/ON,  89  :  t.  Literally  and  properly,  that  rational 
aofr'ce  or  knowledge  of  a  thing  whieh  consista  in  a  per- 
ception of  relations  which  it  bears  to  other  things,  and 
which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  one  man's  notion  of  the 
same  thing  may  be  verv  different  from  another's,  inas- 
much as  he  may  perceive  different  relations,  or,  per- 
ceiving the  same,  may  also  perceive  many  more  rela- 
tions; a  notion  there'fore  differs  from  an  idea,  (the 
modem,  not  the  ancient  Platonic  idea,)  and  from  an 
image,  and  from  a  conception;  for  these  imply  nothing 
more  than  the  mental  representation  of  a  tiling  as 
perceived  at  some  one  past  time:  with  tess  strict  appli- 
cation, idea,  imag«*,  conception ;  sentiment,  opinion, 
purpose:  Shakspeare  frequently  uses  it  to  signify 
understanding  or  intellectual  power  generally. 

No'-Zion-al,  a.    Being  in  the  mind  only ;  visionary. 

No'Wion-al-ly,  ad.    In  mind  only. 

No'-Zion-ist,    f.    One    who   holds   an    ungrounded 

opinion.  [Bp.  Hopkins.] 
No^-/ion-al".i-ty,  84,  105 :  #. 

opinion.  [Glanvil.] 


Empty,  nngioonded 


Tbe  slge  =:  to  ttssd  after  Biods*  of  tprilhif  ttnU  have  no  lrfH«larUy  of  mobiI. 

Coit9mmU:  mtsh-uDi  i,  r,  miffioM,  165 :  vTxh-un,  1,  <•,  viVion,  165:  l^iii,  166 :  fll«n,  166, 
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NOTHING,  nuWArif^,  116:  t.  (See  No.)  Nefa- 

tion  of  being,  nonentity,  opposed  to  $ometkfna;  non- 
•xlstenoe;  no  p«rtlcuUr  thing;  no  other  thtng;  no 
d«ffTe«;  no  importances  DopuseeMion;  no  difficulty; 
%  thing  of  no  proportiun ;  trifle :  Notktn§  t0orth,  worth 
■othing:  it  ie  often  used  adverbially,  as  nothing  dis- 
mayed ;  nothing  evayed. 

fiotk^'ing-n^UB,  «.    Nihility,  noa^sisteAee t  nothing. 
NOTICE,  To  NOTIFY,   NOTION,   NOTO- 
RIOUS, &c.— See  under  Note. 
NOTr=»no|,  a.    Smooth,  Bhom.  [Chaucer] 
7b  Nott,  V.  a.    To  ihear.  [Stowe.] 
NoV-iTHBAT,  56  :  t.    Smooth  or  unbearded  whemt 
NOTUS=Do'-tU8,  [Thna,  as  Eng.]  f.  The  south  wind. 
NOTWITHSTANDING.-See  under  Not. 

NOUGHT,  nivst,  126, 162:  f.  (See  Naught)  Not 
any  thing,  nothing ;  in  no  degree,  in  which  sense  it  Is 
used  adverbially :  Totetat  nought,  to  slight,  to  scorn. 

NOULfsOOwl,  $.  (Compare  Noddle  and  NoU.)  The 
crown  or  lop  of  the  bead ;  the  head  itself.  [Spenser  ] 

N'OULD,  n36ld,  118:  Ne  would,  would  not 
[Spenser.] 

NOUN=:nowQ,  31 :  t.  A  name,  proper,  common, 
or  abstract ;  by  some  grammarians  distinguished  into 
noun*substantive  and  noun- adjective;  by  others  re- 
stricted to  the  substantive. 

NOURICC,  nur'-riM,  120,  105:  «.  A  imne. 
[Spenser.]  It  seems  to  have  been  also  written  iVenttsA; 
Shake.  Hen.  VI.  Part  I.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

7b  NotTu'-isH,  (nur'-rfsh,  129)  v.  a.  aod  n.  To 
feed  and  cause  to  grow;  to  promote  growth  and 
strength;  to  support;  to  encouraKe;  to  cherish;  \o 
educate:— ae«f.  [unusual.]  To  gain  nourishment 

Noi#r'-bh-er,  «.    He  or  that  which  nourishes. 

Nof/r'-ish-o-ble,  a.  Susceptible  of  nourishment 

Nour'-ish-ment,  «.    Food,  sustenance,  nutriment 

NoMr'-i-ture,  147 :  t.    Nurlure,  which  see. 

7b  Nowr'-sif,  (nur'-il,  101)  v.  a.  To  nurse  up. 
[Spender.]  This  is  found  in  other  authors  under  tiie 
form  To  TSout'Ae,  rnuz'-zl.)  and  at  present  under  that 
of  To  N  us'- lie,  which  see. 

Notf  rs'-liog,  (nurst'-llng)  «.  A  nursling,  which  see. 
NOUS,   DO  wee,  f.    The  Greek  word  for  mind,  only 
used  ludicrously. 

7b  NOUSLE,  nuz'-zl,  101:  v,  a,  (Compare 
Noose  and  Nose.)  To  nuzxle,  which  see  in  both  its  uses. 

NOVACULITE«nA-va'-c&-ITU,#.  Baior  stone. 

NOVATIAN,  nA-va'-8h'5n,  147:  «.  One  of  a 
sect  who  took  their  name  horn  Novatianus  and  No- 
vatus  in  the  third  century,  and  were  distinguished  by 
extraordinary  pretences  to  purity,  declaring  it  sinftil 
to  admit  to  the  Eucharist  persons  who  had  once  lapsed 
into  idolatry :  Novatus,  before  he  joined  the  Novatians, 
had  held  the  contrary  doctrine  to  an  extreme. 

NOVATOR=n6-va'-tor,  38 :  t.  The  iBlroduoer  of 
something  iietc, — an  innovator. 

No-va'-fion,  89 :  «.    Innovation 

Nov'-xi.,  a.  and  «.  iV^cir,  of  recent  origin  or  intro- 
duction ;  in  special  use  it  is  applied  to  a  constitution 
or  law  annexed  to  the  Theodosian  code  of  ci^il  law,  as 
being  made  at  a  later  time  or  under  a  succeeding 
emperor;  also,  in  common  law,  it  is  applied  to  a  dis- 
seizin tried  at  an  assize  held  for  the  speedier  satisfkc- 
tion  of  justice  between  the  ancient  or  last  assist*,  and 
the  one  which  is  to  come  at  the  stated  period:— «. 
Novelty;  (in  this  sense  obs.;)  a  tale,  originally  a 
•mall  tale,  butat  pTest>nt  by  no  means  limitt'd  in  extent; 
a  supplemental  constitution  of  the  civil  law. 

Not'-el-um,  158:  t.    Innovation.  [Unusual.] 

Nov'-el-ist,  «.  An  innovator,  in  which  sense  it  was 
also  written  Noveller ;  in  theTatler  it  is  used  to  signify 
a  writer  of  news;  in  modem  usage,  a  writer  of  uovala. 

7b  Nov'-el-ixe,  v.  a.  To  innovate.  [UnusuaLj 


i9^  See  Wo9€mber,  Nawtmmry,  ftt ^hi  flHMitt  «Im;  uI 

No90rcal,  the  last  word  in  this. 
Nov'-JCB,  (-Taa,  105)  t.    One  who  Is  nrw  ia  say 

business;  one  in  the  rudiments,  a  beginner;  ipeeiaUj. 
one  that  has  entered  a  religious  house,  but  hu  sot  yet 
taken  the  vow. 

No-vi/-i-ate,  (-vTah'-l-itt,  147, 146)  i.  Stsie  sf 
being  a  novice ;  the  time  spent  in  a  religkNU  hoait  cq 

Addison  once  ain 


Neeijia- 


{irobation  before  taking  the  vow ;  Addisoi 
t  improperly  for  a  novice. — SpecL  164. 
No-vif-ioOT,  (-vlsh'.'ua,  147,  120)  a. 

vented.  [UnusuaL] 
Nov'-i-tv,  105  :  f.    Newness,  novelty.  [UumsL] 
No-TXBT'CjfL,   a.    Having   the   manner  of  a  S(V 
mother,  that  is.  of  a  step-mother:  the  lelstloBship  rf 
the  word  to  the  present  class  is,  however,  doobtfsL 

NOVENARY,n6v'-€n-ar-4».andfl.  Ksirim 
of  nine;  nine  c^ectirdy : — adj.  Pertainio;  to  nine. 

No-tem'-B5R,  «.  That  which,  among  the  Ronsot. 
waa  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  though  see  te 
eleventh. 

No-tkm'-n/-^l,  a.    Done  tmrj  nmtk  year. 

NOW=rnow,  31:  ad.  comj.  and  «.  At  thii  tim,  >t 
present ;  almost  at  present,  that  is,  a  little  tistssfo;  at 
one  time,  at  another  time ;  at  that  time :  ATew  aM4  Am, 
at  one  time  and  another,  uncertainly;  occarioasllf  >- 
eoiy.  It  exprenes  a  coonectioo  between  tvo  pnp»* 
sitions,  sucli  as  logicians  technieally  sifQify  by  W; 
after  this,  since  things  are  thus:— f.  [Poet]  The  pre- 
sent moment;  **An  eternal  3reie  does  evK  ImL"' 
Cowley. 

"SovZ-a-days,  151 :  ad.    In  the  present  aga 

NOWAY,  NOWAYS.— See  under  Mo. 

NOWED,  mSaf-^,  127  :  a.  Kaotted.  inmsihid. 
[Heraldry.] 

SowBs,  (nSSz,  J 89, 151)  &  Tte  maoisis  knot 

t^  The  pronunetatiofi  aastened  is  deemed  sask>^ 
but  Crasliaw,  who  usee  we  word,  rhyass  H  vilk 
tpoute.  [Obs.] 

NOWEL=nW-«l=no'-5l,  *.  LUersDy. /*«  *«'• 
day,  that  is,  Christmas-day ;  thence  a  sbotttoTjojr  >t 
Christmas;  thfluct>,  as  found  in  Ckaoeer.  a  cry  of  j<n 
generally.  [Obs.] 

NOWHERE,  NOWISE.~8eenadertro. 

NOXIOUS,  nSck'-ahun,  154,  147:  a.  {( 
Nocent  &c.)  HurtAil.  harmful.  unfaveoraUti  a*^ 
chievous;  unwholesome;  guilty. 

NooZ-tous-ly,  ad.  HurtfoUy,  pemicioudy. 

Noy-tous-nesa,  «.  Quality  of  being  nozioai. 

To  NOY=noy,  29  :  v.  a.  To  aanuy.  [S 

Noy'-ance,  12:  t.  Annoyance.  [Shaks.] 

NoZ-fnI,  Noy'-oiia,  a.  HurtftiL  [Obs.] 

Noy'-Mnce*  ''   Nuinmce.  [Chancer.] 

NOYAU,  ny-yi,  108  :  t.  A  rieh  eorfid 

NOZLE.~See  Nosle,  under  Nose. 

7b  NUBBLE,  nub'-bl,  101:».«.lb 
bmise  with  the  list,  properly  Te  KmuUU. 

To  NUBILATE,  &c— See  under  NabfleM. 

NUBILE,  Du'-bYl,  105  :  «.  Mairiagsabls. 

NUBILOU8,  nu'-b^Qi,  106, 120:  a.  Qodj. 

To  Nu'-bi-late,  v.  a.  To  cbud.  [Dnososl] 

Nu-bif'-er-oMs,  87:  a.  Bringing  cbuds. 

NUCLEUS-nu'-cll-ui,  a.  Properiy.  ths  ktff** 
of  a  nut ;  any  thing  about  whioh  tom^^  !!£ 
therod  and  oonglobatmi ;  the  body  or  head  of  s  efl»»- 

Nu-cip'-ER-oci,  87,  120:  o.  Nut-besriag. 

NUDE«nade,  a.  Ban ;  in  law,  void,  of  bo  »w* 

Nu'-di-ty,  105:  t.  Nakedness:  anaksdpsrt 

Nn-da'-/ion,89:#.  ThoaciofmaklagbaieerBil»i 

NUEL.— SeeNeweL 

NUGATION,  nA-ga'^hun,  89:  i.  Hit**' 
practice  of  triling.  [Baooa] 


.3 


Nov'-el'ty,  «•    Newness,  freshness,  reoentnees. 

The  adwinM  Milirv,  and  tbe  i>rhid|il«s  to  whUh  the  aiuahsH  leCar,  prsssds  lbs  Distfoasiy. 

ybwJtt  gaUf-wiu:  ch&p'-man:  pa-pi':lt«:  gd6d:  j'C5ti.e./n^55:  ty^'v^"^^^' 
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NUM 

Nu-rai/-*^,  (•gSM'4'tfi,  84,  105)  t.  Futility; 

trifliog  talk  or  tmavio v. 
Nu'-ga>tor-y,  129 :  a.  Twitting,  ftHiK  ioiicnlilaot. 

NUlSANCE»ou'-«aooi,  110,152,  12:  «.  (The 
old  vofd  it  KojrMiiM.}  Something  ncodout  or  dSeu- 
rive:  soMethiog  that  iaoommodaa  or  aunovt,  or 
ywd— ■  iaooawaieBce  or  damage,  and  which  tM  law 
dmiafolriiee  into  yAtfc  ttatoanca  and  private :  Black- 
Mmm  wiiiat  it  jy«iwn». 

NlXLaDul,  155:  a.  and  «.  That  is  nothing; 
Toid,  of  BO  foroe,  inefleetoal ;  in  law,  when  written 
M/from  Noraan  French,  it  dgnifles  not  any.  as  nul 
iiu$ism>-i.  [Obe.]  Something  thai  baa  no  force  or 

■MOiflf. 

U  Nail,  v.  c  To  aoMl;  to  aniyiato. 

NoK-h-ty,  105:  i.  Want  of  Xbice  or  eDeacy;  noo- 
oisteace. 

T«  Nel'-li-fj,  6 :  v.  a.  To  make  void,  to  anonL 

NoL'-Li-tt'-K-Tr,  84 :  «.  state  of  beinf  no  where. 

[UaaraaL] 
Nvl'-u-fu/'-^^n,  90 :  o.  Of  no  honeety  or  feith. 

[UDQiaaL] 

NUMB,  Dam,  156  :  a.  Torpid,  deadened  In  motion 
vtCMatim ;  chill,  moiioDlesa ;  piodacing  nombncM. 
TV  Noid6,  v.  a.  To  make  nnmb,  to  deaden. 
Nom&fd  (numd,  114)  part.  Torpid,  deadened. 
Nomy-ed-ness,  (num'4d-n^)  «.  NumbncM. 
Nomi'-Dcn,  (ouro'-nte)  t.  State  of  being  nomb. 
iV*  TUa  ia  the  more  usual  form. 

7a  NUMB£R«Dimm'-brr,  36 :  v.  c  To  cooat,  to 
urn,  to  reckon  how  many }  to  reckon  as  one  among 

Noii/.ber,  «.  That  -which  is  counted  or  told,  in  dis- 
ttsetifli  Is  8g«ted  axtent  which  is  measured ;  mnlti- 
tadass  distioguishad  fimn  magnitude;  a  unit  one ; 
«>  aaiemUage  or  aggregate  of  units,  small  or  great ; 
^tMinctively,  a  great  assemblage,  a  multitude;  in 
maaar,  the  nMd«  of  signifying,  by  appropriated 
■vau  of  a  word,  either  one,  or  more  than  one,  as  may 
W  reooired :  proportions  calculated  bv  numlier,  who- 
tter  or  times  aa  in  ancient  poetry,  or  of  syllables  as  in 
nodem  poetry :  beoce,  harmony,  song,  poetry. 

Nan'-ber-rr,  36  :  j;  He  who  numbers. 
Nam'-bfi^fid,  a,  fifaay  in  number.  [Unusual.] 
Nom'.brr-leit,  a.  Innumerable. 
Nam'-berf,  143  :  «.  d/.  The  fourth  book  of  tbe  Old 

Tataaent.  so  called  because  it  begins  with  aa  ac* 

«ut  of  the  numbering  of  the  people. 
O^  Sas  for  NmmkUs,  which  ia  not  related  to  this  dass, 

tat  aoie  correct  orthogranhy.  Nombles. 
9^  itee  Numbmtit  under  Numb. 

^L -iiBRpj.BLS,  101 :  a.  Capable  to  U  numbered. 

^B^-mer-al,  a.  and  «.  Bektii^  to  number : — s.  A 

maeral  character  or  letter, 
^o'-mer-al-ly,  ad.  ▲ooocding  to  nnmber. 
^^•mtet'mty,  a.  Belnnging  to  a  certain  nmnbec 
«  No'-mer^ite,  v,  a.  To  reckon,  to  enumerate. 
Na'-mcr-a''-fion,  89 :  t.  Art  of  numbering ;  num- 

btr  contained;  the  act  or  ait  of  writing  or  reading 

M^iais. 

No^-mer-ft'-tor,   38:  #.    One  that  numbers;  Ae 
naber  fai  Tulgar  ftacttons  which  shows  bow  many 
JP*(t8  of  the  unit  are  token. 

NtH&ei'.ic,  88 :  1  a.  Denoting  nomber;  the  same 
No-aei'-i-cal,     j  not  only  in  spectes  but  in  number. 

nQ-mer'4«aI.ly,  ad.  With  respect  to  ismeness  of 

Baabers.  " 

^til-mer-iit,  t.  One  that  deals  In  numbers.  [Brown.] 
Nu'-mer-os^-f-ly,  84, 105  :  $.  State  of  being  name. 

was;  harmony,  flow.  [UnusuaL] 
"V'tBeT-ouu,  120 :  a.  Being  manv ;  eonslsang  of 

y**yt  ftmiistSng  of  parts  proportioned  and  num* 
«*y*^'"harmonioos,  musical ;  melodtons. 
'^tr-liiei^MS-ijf^  ad.  In  or  with  great  numbers. 
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No'-mer-OMS-nets,  t.  Quality  of  being  numerous ; 
harmony,  musicalness. 

NUMISMATIC,  n&'.mTc-iiiIt^-ick,151,  88:  a, 
andr.  Pertaining  to  money,  coin,  or  medals  ^—«.^/. 
Nt^-mU'tnatr-iet :  The  science  of  coins  and  medals. 

Nu-nii«'-iiia'tol''-o*gy,  87 :  t.  The  branch  of  his 
torical  science  which  treats  of  coins  and  medals. 

Nu-mi/-m<r'U>l''-o-gitt,  #.  One  vaned  in  numianuu 

tology. 
Nuu'-ifjR-r,  105 :  a,  RehOing  to  money. 
N  um'-mu-lar,  34 :  a.  Nummary.  [UnusuaL] 
Num'-mii-lite,  «.  FoesU  remaina  of  a  abell  of  a  flat- 

tened  form,  formerly  mistaken  for  money. 

NUMSKULL>«Dum'-akul,  155:  s.  A  dullaid,  a 

blocldiead ;  the  bead  in  burleaque. 
Num'-skuilrd,  114:  a.  Stopid,  doltiah. 
NuMPf,  «.  Cant  word  for  a  weak,  fooliah  person. 

N  UN=nun,  t.  A  woman  devoted  to  a  religious  Ufo, 
secluded  in  a  cloister,  and  debarred  by  a  vow  from  the 
converse  of  men :  it  is  spplied  as  a  nauM  to  the  blue 
tiunouse,  and  to  a  small  kind  of  pigeon. 

NuD'*ner-yi  s.  A  bouse  of  nuns. 

NUNCHiON,  Duotch'^OD,  146,  18:  t.  A  meal 
euten  about  noo*,  or  ttetween  other  meals ;  a  luncheon. 

NUNCIO,  IlUD'-th^4,   147 :  «.  StricUy.  a  mes. 
senger  fnm  the  Pope ;  hence,  a  messenger  generally. 
Nun'-ct-a-ture,  147  :  «.  The  office  of  a  nundo. 

n  NUNCUPATE=nun'-ci-pAt«,  v.  a.  Tb  de- 

dare  publicly  or  solemnly.  [Barrow.] 
Nun"-cu-pa^tive,  105  :    la.  Publkly  or  solemnly 
NuD^-cu-pa'-tor-y,  129:  j  decknUory;       verbally 

pronoanoed,  not  written. 
Nun'-cu-pa''-/ii0U,  89 :  «.  A  naming. 

NUNDINAL,  nun'^^-nai,  105:  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  fair  or  market :  Nwt'dinary  has  the  same  meaning. 

1^  Among  the  Romans,  a  nundinsl  letter  was  fme  of 
the  first  eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were  re- 
peated auccessively  from  the  Urst  to  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  uf  these  letters 
always  expressed  the  market-day,  which  returned 
every  ninth  day. 

Jh  N  un'-di-nate,  v,  a.  To  buy  and  sell  as  at  foirs: 

hence,  Nvn'iUna'*tion.  [Cockeram.] 
NUN  N  ERY.— See  under  Nun. 
NUPTIAL,   nup'-«h»al,   147:  a.    Pertaining  to 

marriage;   constituting  marriage;   used  or  done  In 

marriage. 
NQp'./taif,  143  :  «.  pi.  Marriage :  Shakspeaie  slone 

usM  the  singular  form  of  the  word. 

NURSEsnurcc,  153  :  «.  (Compare  Nourioe,  ftc.) 
A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  infiints ;  a  woman  that 
has  the  care  of  another's  child ;  it  is  sometimes  aaid 
of  a  mother  during  the  time  of  aucklii^  her  child ; 
one  who  breeda,  educates,  or  protecte  ;  a  woman  that 
has  the  care  of  a  sick  person;  an  old  woman  in  con^ 
tempt;  state  of  beius  nursed:  it  Is  used  adjectively, 
to  signify  that  which  Is  nursed,  as  a  Nun^-child ;  and 
that  which  nurses,  as  a  Nmruf-pond:  bhakspeare  in 
one  place  uses  Nuner  instead  or  Nurae. 

To  Nurse,  v,  a.  To  tend,  aa  an  infont;  to  snckle; 
to  tend  in  lllneas  or  aickneaa ;  to  feed,  to  bring  up;  to 
cheriab,  to  foater ;  to  manage  with  economy  with  a 
view  to  increaae. 

N  ar'-ter-jf,  s.  The  ]dace  or  room  where  young  chik 
dren  are  brought  up ;  a  place  where  planta  are  pro- 
paf^ted ;  a  place  where  any  thing  ia  foatercd ;  that 
which  ibnna  or  educates ;  thatwhicb  ia  the  object  of  a 
nurse's  care ;  the  act  or  office  of  cursing. 

Nors'-ling,  «.  One  that  is  nursed,  an  infhnt,  a  fond^ 
Mng. 

NuH'-TCfRB,  r-iare|  Co//o^,  -ch'oor,  147)  t.  That 
which  nourisbesr-food,  diet ;  that  which  nourishes  ia 
a  flffurative  sense.n-instruction,  education. 

To  Ni  ur^'/vre,  v,  a.  To  bring  np  by  care  and  food  to 
maturity;  to  educate. 


Tba  slga  =  Is  used  altar  modas  of  spalliBg  that  bars  BO  Irrtfularitj  of  sovad. 

(^memmitt  mtth-uD,  L  #.  mimon,  165 :  Yiih-un,  t.  #.  vition,  165 :  tlio,  166 :  ftkin,  166. 
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Jh  Nut'-rtr. — See  To  Nux'.tk,  Vamtt. 
«9»  See  Nmt  and  its  reUtUnu  In  the  next  cU«. 
1^  See  Naiatiam  in  the  elan  after  the  next 
Nu'.TBI-ca''-T/on,  89 :  «.    Manner  of  IseiUng  or 

beiai;  fed.  [Brown.] 
Nu'-trt-ent,  a.  and  t.  Nooridiing :— *.  Tkal  which 

Doarithet. 
Nu'-trt-ment*  t.  That  whkah  noarbhee,— Ibod. 

Nu-trwnen"-tal.  a.  AlimenUL 

N  u'-tri-lsve,  105  :  a.  Nooriehiug. 

Nu'-tn-Zure,  147  :  #.  Qoelityof  nooriAlng.  [Harvey.] 

Nu-TRiT'-ioirB,  (nA-tTtshf-ua,  147,120)  a.  Having 
the  quality  of  nouriehing. 
'  Nu-tri/'-ton,  89  :«.  The  act  or  prooete  of  promoting 
the  growth  or  rvpairing  the  warte  of  bodiee;  Iom 
property*  nutriment. 

To  Niix'-XLK,  101 :  r.  a.  (Compare  To  Noorde.  un- 
der Nourice.)  To  nurse  up:  it  has  another  meaning, 
with  a  dUforeat  origins-See  it  hereafter. 

NUT«nut,  #.  The  fhdt  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs, 
consisting  of  a  hard  shell  enclosing  a  kernel;  in  me- 
ehauics,  a  small  cylinder  or  other  shaped  body  with 
teeth  or  prdections  forming  the  inner  body  which  oor- 
respoods  with  an  outward  one. 

To  Nut,  V.  a.  To  gather  nuts. 

Nut'-ting,  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  nu^gathering. — 
s.  Nat-gathering. 

Nut^-browD,  a,  Bromi  like  an  old  nut 

Nut'-crack-erii  143  :t,pi.  Aa  instrument  (o  brMk 
onts.  .  ^ 

Not'-gall,  (-gi«!,  112)  f.  Hard  excrescence  of  the 

N  ut'-batch,  #•  The  common  name  of  a  sort  of  birds : 
they  are  also  called  N^-jobhtr  and  Nutpteker, 

Nut'-htfok,  118:  «.  A  hooked  pole  or  stidL  for 
gathering  nuU:  in  Shukspeare's  time  a  cant  name  for 
a  pilferer,  or,  as  tome  think,  for  a  catchpole. 

Nur-tree,  «.  ▲  tree  that  bears  nnts. 

Nut'-»hell,  f.  SheH  of  a  nut;  small  compase;  any 
thing  of  no  value. 

Nut'-miq,  «.  A  kind  of  aromatic  nut  brought  fkom 
the  Ea«t  Indies,  and  much  used  in  eodkery. 

NUTATION,  ni-ta'-shun,  89:  #.  A  codding; 
in  astronomy,  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  axis  of  tlie 
earth. 

NUTRICATION.  NUTRIENT,  NUTRI- 
MENT,  NUTRITIOUS,  n  NUZZLE,  &c 
— See  under  Nurse. 

n  NUZZLE.  nui'-»l,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  (Com- 
pare  To  Nousle.)  To  ensnare  as  in  a  noose  or  trap ; 
to  put  a  ring  into  the  nose,  as  of  a  bog.  to  prevent  his 
digging;  to  rout  up  with  the  nose:— aea.  To  so  with 
the  nose  down  Uke  a  bog.— See  also  under  Nurse: 
there  is  often  a  miogled  svose  in  using  this  word, 
which  the  notions  derived  tnm  the  several  sources 
unite  to  form:  thus  a  child  is  said  to  nuszle  in  the 
mother's  bosom ;  where,  moreover,  to  ntttU  enters 
into  tlie  notion,  and  this  would,  in  lact,  be  the  more 
proper  and  elegant  word. 

NYCTALOPS,  nlck'-t4-16pt,  t.  One  who,  aocoid- 
ing  to  Hippocrates,  sees  best  by  night ;  but  Galen 
ai^  others  give  a  contrary  sense  to  the  word,  making 
it  signify  one  who  sees  in  the  daytime,  but  is  quite 
blind  at  night. 

Ny.c"-ta-lo'-py,  t.  A  disease  of  the  eye. 

N  V£»Dy,  106 :  t.  A  brood  as  of  pheasants. 

NYMPH,  nKmf,  163 :  #.  A  goddess  of  the  woods, 
meadows,  or  waters ;  in  poetic  style,  a  female,  a  lady. 

"Ssmphf-ith,  tu  Pertaining  to  nymphs ;  like  a  nymph. 

[Drsyton.] 
Nvm;;A'-like,  a.  As  of  a  nymph.  [Milton.] 
NYMPHA,  ntm'-fa,  163 :  «.  The  chrysalis  of  in- 


OB- 

o. 

O  is  popularly  the  fouteentk  letter  of  fhs  alfUbet, 
though  really  the  fifteenth:  see  J:  its  souidiMtbe 
9Ui.^th,  I7tli.  18th.  37tb.  38th.  47th.  and  48th  ele- 
ments of  the  scbemee  prefUed;  bat  it  vm  sAn 
deviates  tnm  these  its  more  regular  sooaili:  nt 
Prin.  107  and  116:  moreoTM;  by  rcdapttotion  hW- 
eomes  a  digraph  for  the  87th  dmnent  sad  ftsnriilH 
the  28th.  Uie  Xlst  and  SSnd:  pcefizedtoioryttfbnH 
a  digraph  for  the  S9th  and  90th  elencnta;  aad  pt- 
fixed  to  «  or  tc,  a  digraph  for  the  3lst  ami  SSid.  At 
abbreviations.  O.  S.  stand  for  Old  Style;  OB.ii{ffify 
ObMt,  ObHt,  or  Obit,  died :  O  is  the  osnal  mukfcra 
cipher  or  nought :  in  Sbakspcare'a  tine  it  vu  olti 
written  singly  and  pronouneed  A  to  sigoiiy  aeiide « 
some  figure  near  to  a  ckde;  in  which  ass  it  t» 
sometimes  written  oe:  See  Prin.  189. 

OsO,  iniefj.  It  denotes  calling  to,  or  wrbmitifls; 
it  denotes  wishing  in  such  farms  as  "0!  thitheioe 
bere  T  but  if  any  strong  emotk»u  enter  into  thcKSii- 
ment.  the  propw  orthography  is  Oft:  as  a  nsoi.  w 
the  remarli  above. 

OADaood,  t.  Woad;  whidi  see.  [B.  Jon.] 

OAF^Oof,  «.  A  foolish  diikl  left  by  furies  ispk* 

of  one  more  witty ;  hence,  a  dolt,  a  Modibesi  u 

idiot 
Oaf-iih,  a.  Stupid,  dull,  doltish. 
Oar-ish-neM,  «.  The  quality  of  being  oafisb. 
OAK  soak,  $.  A  well-known  tree  whose  fruit  ii  ti« 

acorn ;  there  are  several  species :  the  wood of^otk, 

whidi  is  very  hard  and  durable. 

Oak'-rn,  114:  a.  Obtained  ftom  oak. 

Oak'-y,  105 :  a.  Hard  as  oak. 

OakMing^,  «.  A  young  oak. 

Oail'-ap-pi.B,  101  :  «.  a  spongy  exciesceoee  os  ik 
leaves  or  tender  branehes  of  the  oak.  pcodaced  l>y  tte 

puncture  of  an  insect. 
Oax>bv'-jer*orbbii,  «.  The  ilex. 
Oak'-jr«-pih,  114:  «.  An  apple,  to  eJW  ft»  «» 

hardness. 
OAKUM«oak'-iiin,   $.    Loose  hemp  ob^fffj^ 

untwisting  old  ropes,  with  whieh,  mingtwi  »"■  P**' 

leaks  are  stopped. 
OAR«o'ar«o'ar=ore,  134, 47 :  *.  Afob ^ 

a  broad  end  or  blade  by  which  boate  aw  ^o^td. 
To  Oar,  v.n,  and  a.  To  row :— oc/.  To  is»F«  "^ 

rowing. 
Oar'-y,  105 :  a.  Having  the  form  or  me  of «»». 

OASIS»o'-4-cIi,  n«y.     l  «,   A  fcrtfls  •?«.  "^ 
OASES«o'-a-C*tx,  101 :/  as  are  oceawodlj  *J 

with  in  an  ArabUn  desert :  it  ""^J^JiZ^ai 

ancient  city  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  L»y».«" 

of  some  other  cities  surrounded  by  deserts. 

OAST==oa*t,  I.  A  kUn  for  drying  »»!*.  ^^  ,u 

OAT=oat,  «.    A  grain,  generally  ??««~  7^„ 

plural  word  oai»;  it  b  a  rich  food Jbr  how*;* 

iome  places  esteemed  for  man:  MUton  met  th* ■— 

singniar  for  a  pipe  of  oaten  straw.  '^^k. 

Oat'-en,  (o'-tn,  114)  a.  Made  of  oats;  b«sno|fl» 

Oat'-meal,  #.  Fk>ur  ftom  oats  :  it  i»  •*«  *** 
the  name  of  a  plant.  ^     ,      _  /w/Wtfk; 

»*  Other  compounds  axe  Oaf-cdct.  «  wk"-^ 
Oaf  malt ;  Oaf-tJkiMtU,  (a  herb.)  «ec  ^^ 

OATll^oatJk,  #.  An  afflnnalkm.  negs6(m.orpi«j«J|J 
pronounced  or  made  with  some  wl'«**U  ^-a  i 
and  the  imprecation  of  the  vengesnce  or  nw 
case  of  falsehood  or  non.falfllment 

Oa1h'-a-bl«,  a.  Fit  to  be  sworn.  iSbOt.]         ^ 

tar  The  ih  isvocallxed  because  the  word  i»  »^ 
fkom  a  verb:  Prin.  137.  iAnAtT>MW' 

Oa/ik'-brMk-tng.  (ooffc'-brikt-tng,  WJ-  ^^ 


OATMALT,  OATMEAL,  *<5--^^b,> 

eecta :  the  form  Nym>*  is  also  used.  OB-,  A  prefix  of  Latin  ori«*»,^^.3Srtt»"^ 

NYS,  nlz,  151 :  oA  Ne  U,  not  U.none  is.  [Spenser.]  |     cause  of;  in  front,  before,  about.  HU^ 

Th»  •cbenws  taUf«,  aad  tb«  piiaciptot  to  which  th«  auaibm  wtor.  prMds  the  VkHMBxr,  ^^^ 

Fowe/t :  gaU'-wA^j:  chSp'-man :  pa-pi' :  \U  i  g»d  :  yfl5,  ••  ^J^p  55 :  «» <»>  *^'  **    ' 
41<) 
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OTOMCmiDBt}  over;  in;  on;  it  is  oOen  monly  in- 
teniir«:  in  composition,  the  b  ii  ftequenUy  changed 
Into  the  tame  letter  u  ihat  which  begins  tlie  woid 
taking  the  prefix,  as  in  Occasion.  Offer,  Oppose. 

r»0BAMBULATE=6b-«m'-bA-liti,».ii.  To 
vaUi  about:  see  Ob-.  [UunsoaL] 

Ob-ani'.bala''-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  walking  about. 

OBBUGATO.—See  under  To  Obligate. 

0BCORDATE=6b-cor'-dAte,  a.  Shaped  like  a 
heart  placed  inversely.— See  Ob-. 

OBDORMITION.  6b'«Klor.mIsh"-un,  89:   t. 

SoQttd  sWp— See  Ob-. 

n  0BDUCE-6b-dua',  t;.  a.  To  draw  oror.  as  a 

cohering.— See  Ob-. 
To Obduct',  r.  a.  To  obduoe. 
Ob-4acf'tioiD,  89  :«.  The  act  of  drawing  over. 

OBDURACY,  OBDURATE,  &c^See  in  the 
ensoing  class. 

To  0BDURE«6b-duri',  81 :  v.  a.  To  harden  or 
auke  hardness  grow  over  or  incase ;  (See  Olv ;)  to 
render  obdurate. 

Ob-dured',  114:  part,  a.  Hardened,  obdurate. 

Ob-du'-red-DQss,  «.  Hardness,  stubbornness. 

Ob'-du-»atf,  81  :  a.  Hard  of  heart,  inflexibly  ob- 
itiaate,  stubborn ;  ragged. 

1^  This  word  anciently  followed  the  accentuation  of 
tboie  preceding  it.  and  such  must  still  be  the  ac- 
ceotaation  in  reading  much  of  our  poetry ;  but  the 
ptnent  prosaic  or  ordinary  accentuation  is  decidedly 
u  iters  assigned. 

To  Ob'-du-rate,  8*2 :  v.  a.  To  obdure.    [UnusuaL] 

OV-du-rate-ly,  105  :  ad.  Stubbornly,  impenitently. 

Ol/-du-rate-ness,  *.  Obduracy. 

OV-du-ra-cy,  98,   105:  t.  The  state  of  being  obdu- 

nte;  impenitence*  stubbornness;  haraness  of  heart. 
w-dQ-ra"-/ion,  S.  Act  of  making  obdurate ;  state 

of  being  obdurate,  obduracy.  [Unujtual.j 

OBEDIENCE,  OBEDIENT,  &c,  OBEI- 
SANCE. — See  under  To  Obey. 

0BELlSKs«6b'-^ITt(k,  *.  A  square  stone  growing 
*MUer  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  generally  set  up 
■V  a  memorial,  and  often  bearinj;  an  inscription ;  it  is 
said  to  diffn>  trom  a  pyramid,  inasmuch  as  the  obelisk 
ttmaiie  of  an  entire  piece,  and  has  a  smaller  propor- 
tMBsl  bdue ;  the  former  particular  is  not.  however, 
slvtys  made  essential:  in  books,  a  tit  tie  spit. — the 
onspoal  meaning  of  the  word,  thus  (f).  which  points 

^a  note,  or  implies  something  remarkable. 

OV-e-liV-cal,  a.  In  form  of  an  obelisk. 

T*- OBEQUITATE,  ob-Sck'-w^-tite,  188:  ii.n. 
To  ride  about:  See  Ob-.  [Cockeram.] 
Ob-ey'4M.ta"-/»oii,  f.  A  riding  about.  [Unusual.] 

OBERRATION,  6b'-«r.ra''-8hun,  89  :  #.  A 
vaaderins  about:  See  Ob-.  [Unusual.] 

OBESE=A-bect',  152  :  a.  Fat,  fleshy. 

O-bese'-nets,  ».   Obesity. 

O-bes'-i-tjr,  92,  84,  105  :  «.  Incumbrance  of  flesh. 

Tb  OBEY«i-baij'.  100:  r.  a.  To  yield  submission 
to;  to  comply  with  from  re\'erence  to  authority  or 
power:  smne  of  our  old  writers  use  it  as  a  neuter  verb, 
after  the  Fn-nch  idiom,  with  to. 

^^f-er,  36 :  t.  One  who  obeys. 

0-B«i'-s4NCR,  (A-ba^'-aanct,  100)  *.  A  token  of 
wiUtOfoess  to  obey,  as  from  a  vassal  to  his  lord, — 
••••eB.  a  bow,  a  courtesy :  it  is  not  a  corruption  of 
■*•*«»<«  or  a  lowering  of  llie  l)ody,  though  it  comes 
w  the  sank!  thing. 

O^-Di-BNT,  (&.bc'-<l^«iit=i.bedt'.y«nt,  90) 
*•  Sabmit«ive  to  authority ;  compliant  with  command 
^^[Prohibltton ;  obsequious. 
Jr"^-di-€nt-Iy,  ad.  With  obedience. 

^oe-di-ence,  s.  The  act  or  quality  of  being  obe- 
a«ni. 
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O-W-di-en'Qiah  (-sh'al,  147)  a. .  According  to 

the  rule  of  obedience. 
To  OBFlRM=6b-ferm',  35 :  v.  a.  To  harden 

over,  to  resolve  fully:  See  Ob-.  [Bp.  HalL] 
To  Ob-flrm'-ate,  v,  a.  To  obflrm.  [Unusual.] 

7bOBFUSCATE=x6b-fiW-au,».a.   To  darken 
over:  See  Ob- :  hence.  OVfusi^'tion, 

Ob-fus'-cate,  a.  Darkened.  [Burton.] 

OV-fus-ca^-Zion,  89  :  «.  A  darkening, 
j  OBlT=o -bit,  «.  A  funeral  ceremony  or  office  for 
the  dead :  the  word  is  fhim  old  French,  though  ori- 
ginally I,atin:  it  sometimes  signifies  a  death,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  ob*UuM! 
sometimes  it  si^lfies  died,  as  a  contraction  otohi'oit : 
pott  obit  is  poit  obitum,  or  after  death. 

O-bit'-u-al,  147,  12  :  a.  Pertaining  to  Aineral  cere- 
monies. 

O-bit'-u-o-ry,  105  :  ».  and  a,  A  register  of  deaths : 
— a.  Relating  to  deaths. 

To  OBJECT  =r5b:j»ckt',  p.  a.  and  n.  Literally, 
to  cast  or  place  in  front,  to  place  before,  to  throw  or 
place  in  the  way ;  (See  Ob- ;)  to  propose  adversely, 
as  reason  or  charge,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  to 
or  againM:  less  commonly,  to  offer,  to  exhibit  .*~ae«. 
To  oppose  in  words  or  argument,  fcdlowed  by  to. 

Ob-je«',  a.  Opposed,  presented  in  opposition.  [Obs.] 

Ob-ject'-or,  38:  t.  One  who  objects. 

Ob-ject'-a-blr,  101:  a.  Objectionable.  [Obs.] 

Ob>jec'-ttve,  105:  a.  Phiced  over  .against  some, 
thing;  placed  so  at  to  bear  or  receive;  accusative; 
having  the  quality  of  coming  in  the  way.  as  objective 
certaiuty,  which  is  certainty  in  ontward  things  that 
may  come  in  our  way,  and  so  be  known,  in  dimiuction 
te>  subjective  certaiuty,  which  lies  not  in  things  out- 
ward, but  is  placed  under  the  mind  itself,  that  is  to 
say.  within  the  mind  itself,  so  as  to  be  known  when 
attention  is  turned  to  it;  the  former  is  physical,  the 
latter  metaphysical  certainty. 

Ob-jec'-tive-Iy,  ad.  In  an  objective  manner  or  con- 
dition. 

Ob-jec'-tiVe-ness,  t.  The  state  of  being  objective. 

Ob-jec'-/ion,  89 :  s.  Act  of  presenting  something  in 
opposition ;  the  thing  presented.— a  crimiual  charge. — 
an  adverse  argument,— a  fault. 

Ob-jec'-/«on-a-ble,  a.  Exposed  or  liable  to  objection. 

Oa'-jEcr,  83 :  t.  That  which  U  thrown  in  Ute  way, 
and  is  perceived  whether  we  will  or  not;  that  which 
is  presented  to  any  exterior  sense  in  order  to  affect  it ; 
thnt  which  is  presented  to  raise  an  affection  or  emo- 
tion; distinctively,  that  which  raises  much  emotion; 
hence,  in  colloquial  use,  some  one  or  some  thing  re- 
markable fordeformity  or  misery;  that  which*  lying 
outward  and  in  the  way  of  our  progress,  will  be 
reached :  hence,  that  which  we  are  tending  to,  pur- 
pose:  object  and  subject  are  often  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  not  in  accurate  language.— Compare  Sub- 
ject 

Ob'^-ject'-glass',  «.  In  a  tekscope  or  mkroeeope  the 
glass  which  is  nearest  to  the  object. 

7b  OBJURGATE=6b-jur'.gAt<,  v.  a.  To  chide 
about  something;  to  reprove.— See  Ob-. 

Ob-jur'-gfl-tor-y,  a.  Reprehensory. 

Ob'-jur-ga"-/ion,  89:  t.  A  chiding;  reproof. 

OBLATE=6b-laU',  a.  Broad  or  flattened  at  paris 
over-agninst  each  other;  used  of  a  spheroid.— See  Ob-. 

OBLATION,  6b-la'-shun,  89  :  t.  (Compare  To 
Offer,  ice.)  That  which  is  brought  before,  or  in  pre- 
sence of, — an  oflTering,  a  sacrifice. 

roOBLECTATE=ob-l«ck'-tAte,  r.  a.    To  de- 


liifht  greatly.— See  Ob-. 
OlAI 


lec-ta"-/ion,  89  :  t.  Delight,  pleasure. 

To  OBLIGATE,  Sb'-I^gAt*,  v,  a.  To  bind  over 
by  contract  or  dnty, — to  oblige. 

p*  This  word  is  never  heard  among  people  who  con- 
form to  the  modern  idiom  of  the  upper  rLisses,  but  it 
otiu'rwise  in  frequent  use. 

Ths  sign  =  is  OMd  aftsr  mod**  ofapeUiog  ihnt  bavw  oo  irrtgularitj  efootthd. 

Cw*o»«ii/i;  muih-uo,  1. 1,  mission,  165:  vizh-uD,  •'.  f.  vision ,  165:  tiCin^  166:  tti5n,  166, 
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0b"-li-ga'4Dr.y,  129,  105 1  a.    Impoiing  an  obU- 

gation ;— binding,  ooercire.  with  to  or  on, 
OW'U'g9/''iion,  89 :  #.  Th«  binding  power  of  a  vow 

or  promiM ;  eontraet,  duty ;  an  act  which  Hndt  a  man 

to  soma  perfbnnanoe ;  fkTOor  by  which  one  it  bound 

in  gratituda. 
OB'-Li-a^"-TO,  ('gk'ih,  [Ital.]  170)  a4i.  or  ad. 

On  porpoM  for  the  inttrument  named.  [Music]    The 

true  It^an  spelling  is  obbligato. 
To  O-BLiai',  (A-bllgt',  104)  r.  a.  To  bind  by  a 

legal  or  moral  tie;  to  lay  under  obligations  of  grati- 

tade ;  to  please,  to  gratify. 
O-bii'-grri  36 :  «•  One  that  obliges. 
O-blige'-meot, «.  Obligation.  [ObsoleMent] 
O-bli^ging,  a.   Haring  tba  disporition  to  confer 

iiToan;  dvil,  complaisant;  engaging. 
O-bli'-ging-ly,  ad,  CitUly.  eomplaisanUy. 
O-bli'-ging-neM,  «.  The  <inality  of  obliging. — force. 

(in  this  sense  unusual;)  thequaUty  of  being  obliging, 

^-civility,  eomplaisance. 
Ob'-li-obb",  177,  105,  64 :  «.  The  person  to  whom 

another,  called  the  obUgor,  is  bound  by  a  legal  contract. 
Ob'-lt-gor^',  (g  hard,  77)  177 :  t.  The  correlaUve 

of  obligee. 
OBLIQUATION.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
OBLIQUE,  6b-leW,  104,  76, 146 :  a.  (Wh«i  it 
becomes  a  custom  to  writo  this  word  in  the  English 
form,  Ob-Ulie/.  it  wlU  be  consistent  to  give  up  tlie 
French  pronunciation ;  but  not  till  then.)  Not  direct, 
not  perpendicular,  not  parallel;  not  formed  by  per- 

Sendlcular  lines ;  Indirect  in  a  figurative  sense,  not  in 
irMt  terms,  by  a  side  glance;  having  a  form  or  use 
different  from  tne  right  or  nominative  case  in  grammar. 

Ob-li^tie'-l^,  ad.  In  an  oblique  direction  or  manner. 

Ob-lt^vt'-ness, «.  Obliquity. 

OB-LiQ'-OT-rr,  (ftb-ltck'-wl-M^  188,  105)  t. 
Deviation  ttam  paraUelUm  or  perpendicularity ;  devi- 
ation fh>m  moral  rectitude. 

Ob'-li-qua^-fwn,  #.  Declination  from  stralghtness; 
obliquity.  [Newton.] 

r©  OBLlTERATE=6b-ltt'-«r-Ate,  v.  a,  Lite- 
rally,  to  write  upon  or  over  letters,— to  erase;  (See 
Ob- ;)  to  wear  out,  to  destroy. 

Ob-lit'-er-a''-/ion,  89  :  #.  EfllMsement;  extinction. 

OBLIVION,  5b-ttv'4-on,  90:  t.    Forgetftilness ; 

cessation  of  remembrance  j  a   general   pardon,  an 

amnesty. 
Ob-ii/-i-otit,  120 :  a.    Causing   forgetfiUness ;  for- 

O&^LOCUTOR,    OBLOQUIOUS.— Sec    under 

Obloquy. 
OBLONG,  ob'-long,  a.  and  «.  Drawn  on  or  out  in 

length ;  (See  Ob- ;)  long  in  comparison  to  the  breadth : 

—I.  A  figure  longer  than  bnwd. 
Ob'-Iong-ly,  ad.  In  an  oblong  form. 
Ob'-long-ness,  «.  State  of  being  oblong. 
OBLOQUY,  6bM&-kw^  188,  105  :  *.  Literally. 

a  speaking  against;  (See  Ob-j)  censorious  speech, 

slander ;  less  properly,  cause  of  reproach,  disgrace. 
Ob-iof'-Mt-OM,  (.l6ck'-w4-U8, 120)  a.  EepwdiftU. 

[UnusuaL] 
Ob^-lo-cu -tor,  38:  «.  A  gainsayer.  [Obs.] 

OBLUCTATION,  5b'-luck-ta".8hun,  89 :  *.  A 
struggling  or  striving  against. — See  Ob-. 

OBMUTESCENCE=6b'-m&-tg«i"-c«nc«,  t.  Si- 
lenoe,  as  fkom  a  cause;  (See  Ob-  j)  loss  of  speech; 
observation  of  dlence. 

OBNOXIOUS,  6b-n5ck'-«h'u8,  164,  147:  a. 
LUble  to  be  hurt  by  something  contrary ;  (See  Ob  ;) 
subject;  exposed  ;  lience,  censurable,  reprehensible. 

Ob-no^-ioiis-ly,  105  :  ad.  In  a  state  of  liabUity ; 
reprehensibly. 

Ob-n<xc^-(0M-ne88, «.  State  of  liability. 
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To  OBNUBILATE,  Sb-nu'-bi-life,  •.  a.  To 
cloud  over,  to  obscure.— See  Ob-. 


Ob-nu'-bi-la^-fion,  *,  An  obscuring,  a  daikei^ 
OBOE.— See  Hautboy. 

OBOLUS=:=ob'^lut,  «.  A  smsU  sndeBl  sots.  tb< 
sixth  part  of  an  Attic  drachm,  equal  to  oespeoay 
farthing ;  a  small  ancient  weight,  the  sixth  psitof  «b 
Attic  drachm,  containing  three  carats. 
Ob'-ole,  $,  Twelve  grains;  some  say  ten. 
OBOVATE=6b-o'-vAu,   c  Having  the  ihape  rf 
an  egg,  with  the  thicker  end  over-against  or  sbon  Ibe 
other :— See  Ob-.  [Botany.] 
OBREPTION,  6b-r«i/-»hun,  89 :  *.  A  eiwpn? 
on  .—(See  Ob- })  1»«  «*  of  coming  upon  by  suriw 
01)'-rep-ti/"-ioi«,  (-tUh'-'us,  147)  a.  Dow  « 

obtained  by  surprise. 
OBSCENE=6b-Mne',    59:    a.   Imaodeit.  »t 
agreeable  to  chastity  of  mind.  cau*iogle«<l  iboogbu; 
— oflfcnsivc,  disgusting ;— inauspicbus,  iU-onewA 
f^  The  word  has  these  three  original  senic*  m  Laiio; 
the  first  is  the  usual  sense  in  EngUsh.  though  Hi* 
other  senses  are  found  in  our  poeu  who  sie  wmiliai 
Hith  thcclassica. 
Ob-8ceneMjf,  ad.   In  an  obscene  maoaer. 
Ob-tcenc'-Deas,  t.  Obscenity. 
Ob-icen  -i-xr,  92, 105 :  ».  State  of  bring  otoecse; 

unchaste  speech  or  actions. 
OBSCURE=6b-8kure',    a.   Dark,  unenUghtttri, 
gloomy ;  Uving  in  the  dark ;  not  eaiUy  inteUigiblf, 
abstruse;  not  noted,  not  obserrable. 
To  Ob-scure',  v,  a.    To  darken,  to  make  iuk:  to 
make  less  visible,  less  intelUjfiWe.  less  glocioM, !« 
beautiful  or  illustrious ;  to  conceal. 
Ob-«cure'-lyt  ad.    In  an  obscure  manner;  dsrkly; 

privately ;  darkly  to  the  mind. 
Ot-scure-ness,  s.  Obaeurity. 
Ob*cu'-ri-ty,  105  :  #.  Darkness;  privacy. miBotiwJ 

state}  darkness  of  meaning. 
Ob'-8cu-ra''-/ton,  89:  $.  Act  of  darkening;  «•«»•« 

being  darkened. 
To  OBSECRATE=iSV-ci-kriti,  r.«.  Towiwt 

earnestly,  to  beseech*  to  supplicate. 
Ob'-se-cra"-/fon,  89  :  t.   Bntteaty.  soppUestijm. 
OBSEQUENT,  ^b'-ai-kw&it,  188:  a.  JMtnOj, 
following  near  or  close.  (See  Ob-.)  and  hene^»»"- 
mitting  to,  obedient,  dutiAil. 

Ob-se'.ywt-ows,  (-kw^us,  105,  1^))  ••  ^ 

pliant,  obedient,  not  reaisting.— See  also  Obswpiy' 
Ob-»e'-^«i-^ii»-ly,  ad.  Obediently,  with  comph*** 
Ob-se'-^Mi-otiS-ness,  t.    Obedience,  conpli*""- 

Oa'-SB-Qur,  (-kwi^J)  ».  In  a  sense  fiwnd  >"  ^  j^ 
but  quite  out  of  use,  obseqmousness;  to  «»  *JJ 
sense,  the  ceremony  consequent  on  a  "••?•"-- 
ceremouy  with  whicU  vefoUow  a  corpse  ^]rzL' 
fhneral  ceremony:  so  also  Shaks.  o««,V*"v7i 
Ham.  a.  1.  a.  8,  and  (Jb$eyuio»tkf,  Rich.  "»;  Vl^,. 

Ob'-seH^met,  (-kwTz,  1 19)  «.  />/.  Foneisl  rtw- » 
is  the  regular  plural  of  the  piecedini  wonl.  o» 
doubt  an  imltaUon  of  the  UUu  plural  S**7^',  _ 

To  OBSERVE,  6b-«erv',  151,  l^^'^-^'; 
To  see  or  behold  with  purpose  or  int«n***^^r:  nrtri 
to  watch;  to  take  note  of;  to  ulter  a*  *^^g 
or  to  be  noted ;  to  keep,  adhere  to,  or  P*r^ju^ 
religious  or  some  other  account:— »^«  *•'" 
tive ;  to  make  a  remark.  ^j^aJm 

Ob-ter'-Vfr,  36  :  f.   One  whoebserTel;»^^• 
a  close  remarker :  one  who  keeps  a  law  «  ^i*^ 

ObHrer'-ving,  a.  Attentive. 

Ob^er'-ving-ly,  ad.  Attentively,  etreftiny 

Ob-Jei'-va-ble,  101  :  a.    That  may  be  oW"*" 
worthy  of  observation ;  remarkable.       _^_. 

Ob-«er'.va-bly,  105 :  arf.  So  as  to  be  «**V, . 

Ob-wr'-vance,  12:  *.  Act  ofobsoning; J^' 
performance  of  rites;  rule  of  prwUce:  »'^ 
obedient  regard :  Shaks.  uses  Obm  vatcj^- 


The  ■cfacoBM  «iUfe,  and  the  prtaeiples  to  Whleh  the  numbew  refer,  prw^e  tin  DWJoowy. 

FoweU:  gak'-wA^:  chS|/-m5n:  pi-pi':  IImjx  g»d:  j'05,  i,r.yw,  55 :  o, •,  V  *«•  "'"'^ 
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Ob-fer'-Tant,  a.  TVAing  notice,  obedient,  attentive. 

Ob^l'-Ffl.tor-y,  129,  101  :  *.   A  place  or  bnilding 

fcc  making  observationi  oo  the  heavenly  bodies. 

0»'-5KJl-V^NT,  81 :  ».    SlavUh  attendant     [Shaka] 

Ob'<er-van"-da.  [Lat]  «.  pL    Things  to  be  ob- 
•ened. 

Ob'-^rr-va'^-Aon,  89  :  t.   Act  of  observing ;  notion 

Eiued  by  ob^nring ;  obser\-ance ;  state  or  quality  of 
mg  observable.  [Lukexvit  2«;]  obedience;  ritual 
macuce. 

CH/'-wrva'-tor,  38:  t.    One  that  obMrrea.  a  re- 

marker. 
19^  See  Obser'Tatory.  higher  in  the  class. 
To  OBSESS^ob-c&is^  t».  a.  To  sit  down  befbre 

Of  in  fiice  oC  (S»e  Ob-  j)  to  besiege.  [Blyot.] 
Ob-SM'.iwn,  (-c«8h'-un,  147)  *.  Act  of  bwieging; 

a  oompaanng  aboat.  ••  by  an  enl  spirtt  antecedent 

topossMcum. 

Ob^id'-ion-al,  (-cid'-yon-^rl,  146)  a.  Belonging 
Id  a  siege.  ^  -m    9 

T.  OBSIGNATE=6b-cTg'-n4tew  v,  a.  To  pat  a 
»«I  orer,  (See  Ob-;)  to  seal  completely,  to  ratify : 
kence.  Obsi^natory  (a.),  and  Ob'^nm^'tUm  («.) 

OBSOLESCENT.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

0BS0LETE=.6b'-8A.li^  «.   Over  which  time  or 

dwtniction  has  passed.  (See  Ob-;)  gone  into  disuse ; 

oimsed;  m  botany,  obscure. 

ObJ'-fo-lete'-ness,  t.  State  of  being  ob«>lete. 
w.joi.»''-CEirr,  a.     Going  out  of  use ;  not  yet 

•site  otMolete.  but  getUng  so. 
OV-ao-les^-cence,  «.    Sute  of  being  obsolescent. 
OBSTACLE. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

OBSTANCY,  olZ-Rtan-c^  *.  Literally,  a  standing 
wfete,  or  in  presence  of.  ^Sne  Ob- ;)  ft  is  used  only  by 
&  Joosoo.  who  employs  it  for  obsUele  or  obstrucnon. 

^'VTA-CLS,  I.    That  which  stands  before  or  in  the 

A**L**  y  ^pt^meni;  a  hindrance,  an  obstruction. 

0»-iTBT'-Ric,  88 :  a.  and  9,  That  stands  beft>re 
or  rndy  as  an  astuia»ee;  applied  to  the  particular 
cue flC parturition  ;  pertaining  to  midwifery  >-s.  Asa 
■owtaniive.  it  occurs  only  in  the  plural,  signifying 
the  art  or  science  of  midwifery.  ••     J    • 

'•  Ob^tet'-ri-cate,  r.  it.  and  a.  To  perform  the 
o«ce  of  a  midwife  :—aet.  To  assist  as  a  midwife. 

Ob-»tet'-r»-ca''./i€>o,  89 :  $.  Act  of  obstetricating. 

Ot/-fte-tric"-ian,  (-tnsh'^n,  147)  t.  A  midwife. 
iBsa-midwife.  accoucheur,  or  aeconchense:  a  word 
•ycly  used,  bat  surely  better  than  mau-mdwife, 
»ja  more  proper  in  English  speech  than  accouckemr, 

W-tTi-NATB,  tf.  That  stands  against  or  in  oppo- 
J**oo :— henee,  la  an  absolute  sense,  stubborn,  con- 
J»jejo«8;  in  a  relative  sense,  it  may  simply  mean 

-^•m  determined. 

Oh^«t»-Mte-lJr,  oii.   Stnbbomly;  inflexibly. 

UbJ-rti-nate-ness,  t.   Obstinacy. 

OV-sti-na  cy,  98,  103  :  t.  Stubbornness,  contumacy. 
I*tinacy;  persbtency. 

OBSTIPATION,  6b'-rt*-pa"^hun.  89 :  t.  Act 
J'CTowding  something  against  or  before  a   place, 
aK^LS?*"  '^  *  •tomiing  up ;  eostirenees. 
OBSTREPEROUS,  Sb-strtp'-^r-iiji,   120:  «. 
fJ^JU^J'  l«»d.  cUmoroos.  turbulent. 
jJ|-*frep'-er-o«g-|y,  ad.    Loudly.  cUimoitmsly. 

litl;25lJP''*''"^'*»*"^"»  »•    Loudness;  turbulence. 
OBSTRICnON,  ob^trtck'-sbun.  90 :  t.  Abind- 

wg  ■»  a  special  intent  or  purpose.  (See  Ob- ;)  a  bond. 
To  0BSTRUCT«5b.8truckf,  v.  a.    To  raise  up 

■"••Udng  against  or  before.  (See  Ob- ;)  to  block  up,  to 
ft?'*  "  "f  "»  *lw  w*y  of.  to  retard,  to  hinder. 
J^^roct'-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  obrtmcts. 
^b-ftTuct'-i>e.  105:   a,  and  #.    PresenUng  ob- 

«*«i«;  hindering  >-f.  [Uttle  used.]  Obstacle,  im- 

"*Xn>cf.<i()n,89 :  ».  Hindrance,  difllciUly  ;  obsUale, 
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impediment.  particnUrly  in  the  anhnal  economy,  by 
the  accretk>n  of  matter  too  great  for  its  natural  canal. 
Sbakspeare  once  usee  the  word  for  the  stale  or  con- 
dition of  having  the  animal  functions  stopped  or 
rendered  motionless:  Meat.fyr  Meat.  a.  iii.  s.  l .  -  To 
lie  in  cold  obstruction.'*  See  also  Byron's  Giaour. 
1. 81.  Johnson's  explanation  is  imperfect. 
Ob'-strf-knt,  (6b'-8troo-^nt,  109)  a.  Hinder- 
ing, blocking  up. 

To  OBSTUP!  FY,  6b-8tu'-p*-fy,  105,  6:  v,a. 
To  bring  into  a  state  of  stupefoction.  See  Ob-. 
[Unusual.] 

Ob-8tu"-pe-fac'-t\ve,  105:  a.    Stapiiying. 

Ob-8tu'-pe-fac"-/iV)n,  89 :  #,  An  inducing  of  stnpe- 
foction. 

To  OBTAIN  =5b-ta\n',  v,  a.  and  n.  To  gain  as 
consequent  on  the  previous  purpose.  (See  Ob-;)  to 
gain  by  prayers ;  in  a  less  common  sense,  to  hold  in 
possession:— AM.  To  continue  in  use.  to  subsist  in 
nature  or  practice ;  in  a  sense  disused,  to  prevail. 

Ob-tain'-f r,  36 :  t.    One  who  obtains. 

Ob-tain'-a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  obtained. 

Ob-tain'-ment,  ».    Act  of  obtaining. 

To  OBTEMPERATE«5b-t«m'-p8r-ite,  «.  a. 
To  obey  as  from  a  purpose.    See  Ob-.  [Unusuat] 

To  OBTEND^6b-t«nd',  v.  a.  To  p«t  forward 
as  in  a  person's  way.  (Sec  Ob  ;)  to  hold  out  in  op- 
position ;  to  offer  as  a  cause  or  reason. 

Ob-ten'-«/on,  (-shun,  147)  «.    Act  of  obtending. 

OBTENEBRATION,  Sb-tgn'-i-bra^-ahun,  #. 
Act  of  darkening  over,  (See  Ob- ;)  state  of  being 
darkened. 

To  OBTEST=6b-»st',  v.  a.  and  n.    Tb  caU 

upon  earnestly.  (See  Ob- ;)  to  implore,  to  obaecrate  :— 
«e«.  To  protest. 

Ob'-tes-ta''-/u>n,  89:  *.  Obsecration,  solemn  en- 
treaty; solemn  injunction. 

OBTRECTATl6N,6b'-trJk:k-ta''-thuD.89:  #. 
Literally,  adverse  treatment.  (See  Ob- ;)  slander,  de- 
tnction,  calumny. 

To  OBTRUDE,  ob-trS3d',  109:  v.  a.  and  ft. 
To  thrust  in  fkoe  ot,  (See  Ob. ;)  to  push  in  when  not 
invited  ;  to  offer  with  unreasonable  impOTtunity  :— 
«e«.  To  enter  when  not  invitad. 

Ob-tni'-der,  36  :  #.    One  who  obtnidea. 

Os-TBiZ-iiVE,  (-CIV,  152,   J  05)  a.     DUposed  to 

obtrude. 
Ob-tri/  8i?e-1jf,  ad.    In  an  obtmsive  manner. 

0»-TRi/-5iON,  (-shun,  151,  147)  «.    Act  of  ob- 

trading. 

To  OBTRUNCATE,  6b-tningk'-cAte,  v.  a.   To 

deprive  of  a  limb,  as  with  purpose  .-—See  Ob-. 
Ob'-truit-ca^-/ion,  89 :  #.    A  lopping  olT. 

OBTRUSIVE,  &C.,  OBTRUSION.— See  under 
To  Obtrude. 

To  OBTUND^b-tund',  r.a.  To  render  blunt, 
as  a  point.by  striking  somethhig  against  it.  (See  Ob- ;) 
to  blunt,  to  dull )  to  quell,  to  deaden. 

Ob-tusB'  (-tuc«,  152)  a.  Thai  la  blunted,  that  is 
not  pointed,  that  is  not  acnte ;  specUUy,  that  is  greater 
than  a  right  angle;  flguratively.  dull,  stupids 

Ob-tuse'-ly,  ad,  Withont  a  sharp  point;  doUy. 
stupidly. 

Ob-tusc<-nets, «.    Bkintne«;  dnlneflu 

Ob'-tu-san^-^u-lar,  158,  33 :  a.    Having  angles 

larger  than  right  angles. 
Ob-tu'-s/ow,  (-zhun,  151,  147)  t.    The  act  of 

making  blunt  {  the  state  of  being  blunted  or  dulled. 

OBTURATION,  Sb'-tirt-a^-shun,  60,  89 :  ». 
Act  of  stopping  up  any  thing  by  smearing  something 
o%er  it:  See  Ob-. 

Ob^-tu-ra'-tor,  38 :  #.  A  name  given  to  a  muscle 
of  the  thigh,  of  which  there  are  two  to  each  thigh. 

To  OBUMBRATE=6b-um'-br4u,  v.  a.  To 
cloud  over.  (See  Ob-;)  to  shade.  . 


The  sigfi  =  U  UMd  ancr  modm  of  tpelliag  Out  have  no  irr^olarity  of  toand. 

<^»«*««t/*;  miih-un,  1,  e,  mittion,  165 :  vizh-iin,  1.  e,  viiion,  165 :  tttn,  166 :  ft«n.  166. 
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Ob'-um-bra"-/ion, ».  Act  of  darkening  or  ob«irlng. 
OBVENTION,  6b-v«n'-8hun,  89:  t.  Thai 
which  come*  a«  by  chance  in  the  way,  (See  Ob- ;) 
incidental  advantage. 

To  OBVERT«6b-vertr,  33 :  v,  a.  To  turn  with 
the  face  toward* :  See  Ob-. 

Ob-ver'-iant,  a.  That  habitnally  tomt  to  one,  con- 
versant, familiar.  [Bacon.] 

Ob-verse',  a.  Haring  the  imaUcr  end  tnmed  to  the 
stalk,  as  oeHain  leaves.    [  Botony.] 

Ob'-VBRSB,  81 :  f.  That  side  of  a  coin  which  has  the 
face  or  head,  as  distingubhed  from  the  other  side 
called  the  reveru. 

To  OBVIATE,  6b'.ve-Att,  105:  t>.  a.  Primarily, 
to  meet  in  the  way.  (See  Ob- »)  hence,  to  prevent  by 
interception,  to  remove  in  the  outset 

Ob'-vt-OMt,  120 :  a.  Opposed  in  front  to  any  thing, 
asmeeUng  it;  open,  exposed;  plain.  exHdent,  easily 
discovered. 

Ob'-vi-ow8-Iy,  ad.    Evidently.  pUinly. 

Ob'-vi-ows-DCM,  •.    State  of  being  oImIous. 

OBVOLUTE,  5b'-vi-root,  109 :  a.  Rolled  or 
turned  in  or  into.  (See  Ob-;)  «•  in  tlie  dispowtion  of 
Uie  margins  of  certain  leaves  with  the  opposite  mar- 
gins of  other  leaves. 

OCCASION,  6c-ka'-Ehun,  90:  «.  (See  Ob-;) 
That  which  falls  or  comes  in  the  way,  an*  occurrence, 
casualty.  Incident;  opi>orlunity,  convenience;  acci- 
dental cause;  inddental  need. 

To  Oc-ca'-«wn,  v,  a.  To  canse  incidentaUy;  to 
cause,  to  produce ;  to  Influence. 

Oc-ca'-*ion-#r,  *.     One  that  occasions. 

Oc-ca'-fjon-a-blr,    a.    ^That    may    be    occasioned. 

[Barrow.] 

Oc-ca'-fion-a1,  a.  Incidental  ea«ial,  occurring  at 
times,  but  not  regular  or  systematic ;  produced  by 
accident  i  produced  or  made  on  some  special  event. 

Oc-ca'-«on-al-ly,  ^d.    According  to  occasion. 

OCCASIVE,  ooka'-civ,  152,  105:  a.  ^^ 
chMs  is  elymologically  allied  to  the  foregoing.)  .  FaU- 
ing.  descending,  as  the  sun  when  setting. 

Oc'-CJ-DBNT,  «.  That  which  lies  in  th«  direction  of 
the  setting  sun,— the  west. 

Oc'-ct-dent^-al,  a.  Western,  f 

Oc-cid'-u-««,  84,  120:  a.     Western. 

OCCECATION,  Sck'-si-ca^'-shufi,  76, 59, 89 :  *. 
The  act  of  inducing  blindness  or  making  blind. 

OCCIPUT,  6ck'-9^put,  76,  59,  105 :  t.  The 
part  of  the  head  which  is  opposed  to.  or  at  the  back 
of  the  principal  part,— the  hinder  part  of  the  head  :— 
See  Ob-. 
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To  Oc'-CU-PATB,  V,  o.    To  occupy.  [Bacon.] 

Oc'-cu-pant,  12:  t.  He  that  takes  posMswn  of 
any  thing ;  distinctively,  he  that  takes  irst  psRsiiea. 

Oc'-KTU-pan-cy,  #.  Act  of  taking  possesaon;  skid 
or  keeping;  employment,  business;  distinctively.  tt» 
employment  to  which  a  man  chiefly  devotes  hunidf. 

7«OCCUR=6c-kuK,  39:  v.  a.  Liteidly,  to  nm 
into  one's  presence  or  come  before  one,  TseeOb-;) 
hence,  BenUey  n^esit  in  the  sense  of  to  strike  igaMt, 
to  intercept,  to  make  opposition  to;  its  usual  mfsmaj 
is,  to  come  to  the  mind,  to  be  presented  torn 
memory ;  to  come  under  obeerratitMi.  to  be  met  witk 

Oc-CUl'-rence,  1 29  :  $,  That  which  occurs  or  tof- 
pens, — incident ;  occasional  presentation. 

Oc-CuK-rent,  t.  Occurrence :  the  former  is  ths  oUtt 
word,  as  used  by  Bacon,  Hooker,  Shakipesie,  kc; 
but  is  now  obeolete. 

Oc-CURSB'y  $,  A  meeting.  [Burton.] 

Oc-cur'-^wn,  (-shun,  147)  #.  Mutual  Uow,  riMfc. 
[Boyle] 

OCEAN,  o'-sh'5n,  147 :  «.  and  a.  The  nuis-tlie 
great  sea ;  any  immense  expanse  :^adj.  Pertainioj  to 
the  great  sea. 

O'-ce-an^-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  ocean. 

OCELLATED=i-c5'/-l3-tW,  a.  Hming  the  sp- 
pearance  of  a  UtUe  eye;  formed  with  flguitsof  Uttk 

0(:HL0CRACY,  6ck-16c'-kra-c^  161,  87, 

101 :  s.  Mob-government. 
OCHRE,  o'-KTur,  161,  159:  «.    A  variety  of  eby 


deeply  coloured  by  the  oxide  of  iron;  its  most 
mon  colours  are  red.  yellow,  and  brown. 

O'-cAre-oirs,  (-cri-ui,    120)  a.   Consistiiij  of « 
containing  ochre. 

O'-chrey,  a.  Pwtaking  of  odire.  [Woodward.] 

OCHYMY,  Sck'-^m^y,  161,  103:  «.  (A  eor 

Tuption  of  Alohymy.)  A  mixed  base  metal 
OCTACHORD,  6ck'-t^t)rd,  161 :  s.  An  iaitto 

ment  or  a  system  ot  eight  sounds. 
Oc'-T.^-aoN,  «.  A  figure  of  eight  angles. 
Oc-TAo'-ON-ilL,  81 :  a.  Having  eight  angles. 
Oc'-T^-Hk''-DR0N,    18:  #.    a    solid   figuie  taviaj 

dgkt  bases,  each  of  which  U  an  equiUtersl  txuii«ie. 

and  all  the  triangles  are  equal. 
Oc'.ta-lie"-dral,  12:  a,   Hadng  eight  eqoal 
Oc'-to-he"-drite,  t,  A  name  given  to  the 

ore  of  titanium.  . 

Oc-tan'-DB7-JN,  o.   Eighitoid  masculine,  or  tavtfC 

eight  stamens.  .    ,   .. 

Oc-TAi^r'-ou-i.^R.  158,  34 :  a.  Octagood:  iheW- 

ter  word  is  Immediately  ftom  the  Greek,  the  W^ 

from  the  Latin. 


OCCISION,  5ck-.izh'-uD,  147 :  ..  Act  of  killing.    qJ™ ^';":ji„  tighlhv«iot  .M>:ru^ 
To  OCCLUDE,  6c-Wood',  109 :  v.  «.  To  Aut    0^^^^,^,^**^^.™  Uo-J«  **- 

in  or  up.  [Brown.]    ,^^    ,,..         ^    ^  from  each  other  45o.  .  .i^s,^ 


from  each  other  45o.  .  tx^bd. 

Oc/.TAVE,  «.  and  a.  The  eighth;  «^*''*  !"'r'3 
sense  applied  to  the  eighth  day  after  a  ^"^^VJj- 
to  the  mist  perfect  of  the  chords  in  w«f  •  ^^^ 
eight  tones,  namely,  six  full  tones  and  **?  "J*^ 
mijor :  in  the  second  sense  it  has  been  sppl  W  *•  ^ 
days  after  a  festtval  ir-^utj.  i.onsisting of  «y»V^ 

Oc-ta'-vo,  f.  and  a.  That  which,  hy  the  p^ 
folding,  .has  ei^  leaves  to  each  sheet  :-«•  »•  -• 
eight  leaves  to  each  sheet.  •  i/| 

Oc-TBn'-N7-.il,  90, 12  :  a.  Happening  e«ry  ^^ 


Oc-cUse',  (4ile53a.  109,  152)  a.  Shut  np. 

Oc.cli/-«on,  (-zhun,  151,  147)  *.  Act  of  shutUng 
up* 

OCCULT=6c-kuU',  a.  Secret,  hidden,  unknown; 
undiseoverable ;  Shakspeare,  in  Ham.,  a.  lii.  s.  8.  b 
made  to  use  OceuWed,  which  is  perhaps  a  wrong  tran- 
scription for  Oe'cuU. 

Oo-cult'-ness,  «.   State  of  being  liid.    * 

Oc'.cul-te"-/ion,  89:  #.  Abiding;  particuhurly  the 
hiding  of  a. Ur  from  our  right  by  the  interpoeition  of  .  -";^^,^',;„^ly,^ 

oJ^a^ANCY,  &C.  To  OCCUPATE,  5cc.-See  |  Oc^^^^^^f^J^jJ^^^^^ 

To  0CCUPY«6c'-k&-py,  6 :  v,  a,  and  «.    To 

take  or  have  possession.-to  busy,  to  emptoy ;  to  follow 

as  business;    to  use.  to  expend:— aea.   To   follow 

business. 
Oc"-CU-pi'-er,  t.   One  who  holds  or  possesses;  tess 

commonly,  one  who  follows  an  employ  ment  .—See 

Egek.  xxvtt,  87.  .         . t.  .u.  nMiaMrr 

The  tcbtme.  enUre,  sad  th.  prindpl..  to  wbldi  th.  aumbm  rsfcr,  pf«eedt  the  DkUoasry-  ^^^^ 

Foweli:  RaU'.wA>j:  chJip'-mau:  pi-pi':  \Ui  g»d:  y^  i.  e.  jew,  bb }  a,t,^&c«""  ' 
420 


►c-Tt/-BBB,  3b  :  «.    That  wlucn.  w»«».r^T, 

Romans,  was  the  etjWA  month  of  the  year,  thoof- 

the  tenth.  .       j  <««.  sp- 

Oc'.TO.DRc".i-M^i.,  59, 92:  a.  Kgb  «j^^^^ 

pUed  to  a  crystal  who^j  prisms  «WWt  eign-" 

the  middle  imrt.  and  the  two  summiU  ten  taen. 

Oc'-to-den''-tate,  a.    Having  eight  *«^^^^ 

Oc'.TO-l'lD,a.  Cleft  or  separated  into  right  «f-^ 

as  a  calyx. 
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Oo-TOo'-E-N-jR-r,  (ock-t6d'-gl-nar-^  129)  a. 

Si^UjfjVM  of  age. 
Ooko€r'EfHAf''H.I'Al9,  90  :  «.  One  eighty  yeart  okL 
O&'TO'hOC^'V-LARi  a.   Having  et^A/  cells  for  seeds. 

0(/-TO-N^R-r,    129,   105:    a.     Belonging  to  the 

Bomber  «t^iU; 
0c'-TO-N0c"-u-L-rfR,  a.    Having  f^A/  eyes. 
Oc'-TO-PKT^-.^-LODB,  120  :  o.  Having  etght  petalt. 
Oc'-TO-RA''-Di-A'-TitD,  o.  Having  ri^A/  rays. 
0(/-to*8PBr"-uoc78«  120:  a.  Having  ei^ A/ seeds. 
0(/-T04TYLR,  «.   A  range  of  eiffht  columns ;  or  the 

five  of  a  building  adorned  with  eight  columns. 
Oc'-T0-«TL"-Lif-BL£,  101 :  f.  and  a.  A  word  of 

eiakt  syllables: — a.  oonsbting  o( eight  syllables. 
Oc'-TU-PLS,  101 :  a.  Eighttold. 
Oo'-Do-A8".TicH,  (-tick,  161)  77,  79, 143 :«.  A 

poem  of  eight  lines. 

0CULAR=o(/H2k.lar,  92,  34:  a.  Depending  on 
the  eye ;  known  by  the  eye. 

(V-OHar-lj,  ad.  To  the  observation  of  the  eye. 

(V-Q-late,  a.  Having  eyes.    [UnusaatJ 

Oc'-o-list, «.   A  snrgeon  for  the  eyes. 

(V-i>>]f-fonn',  a.   Having  the  form  of  an  eye. 

(V-u-las,  «.  An  eye,  the  Latin  word  which  is  the 
partnt  c^  the  class:  it  occurs  in  compound  Latin 
phrases,  as  Ocuhu  betit  Oculus  catit  OaUms  miauii,  which 
arc  names  of  certain  precious  stones^ — in  English, 
Ey4  efthetUme  fce/iu.  Eye  of  a  cat.  Eye  of  the  world, 

ODO^od,  155  :  a.  Not  even  or  divisible  into 
equal  numbers ;  not  expressed  in  the  round  statement, 
beetose  in  some  little  indefinito  degree  exceeding  it ; 
Bot  taken  into  aoeount,  unheeded;  not  calculated 
upon;  not  to  bo  numbered  with  others,  because  parti* 
cokr,  pecutiar,  aneommon,  straoge,  unaccountable, 
fantastical,  whimsical ;  hence  these  meanings  abso- 
latdv. 

Odd'-ljf,  ad.  Not  evenly ;  strangely,  unaooonntably, 
trhimsically. 

Odd'-ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  odd. 

Odd'-^'-ty,  105  :  #.  Singularity,  particularity ;  ap« 
plied  both  to  persons  and  things. 

Odds,  143  :  «.  ting,  and  pi.  Inequality ;  more  than 
an  even  wager  ;  advantage ;  quarrel :  It  is  oddt,  it  is 
more  likely  tlum  not ;  At  odds,  at  variance. 

OOEssode,  *.  Literally,  a  song;  appropriately,  a 
hne  poem,  cither  of  the  greater  kind  as  those  of  Pin- 
oar,  or  of  the  leas  kind  as  those  of  Anacrcon. 

ODIBLE. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

ODIOUS,  o'-d^-us=xode'-yu»,  1 46 :  a.    Hateftil ; 

vocth;  of  hate ;  causing  hate ;  abominable. 
(y'di^utrly,  ad.  Hate(Ully;  invidiously. 
O'-di-otfs-oesi,  «.  Hatefulness. 
O^-df-am,  f.  Quality  of  provoking  hate. 
0'-di-blf,a.  UateftU.  [Bale,  1560.J 
ODONTALGY,  fid^-Sn-til'-g^  87,  85  :  t.  The 

toothache. 
Od'-on-tal"-gic,  88 :  a.  and  *.   Pertaining  to  the 

toothache :— s.  A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 
ODORAMENT,  ODORATE,  &c— See  in  the 

wwumgclass. 
ODOUR,  o'-dur,  120,   191:    t.    Scent,  whether 
^Ad  or  bad ;  distinctively,  sweet  scent,  (Iragrance. 
O'-dor-o-meDt,  #.  A  perfume.  [Burton.] 
v-dor-ate,   a.    Having  a  strong  scent;    having  a 

■west  scent  [UnnsnaL] 
O'-dor-oirt,  120  :  a.   Sweet  of  scent. 
O'-doMf-erow,  120  :  a.   Diffusing  fragrance. 
O'-dor-if  "-er-oirs-neM,  s.  Quality  of  being  odorifo. 
rons ;  fragrance. 

^ECONOMICS,  «ck'4-n6m''.tcks,  *.  pi.  The  art 
of  managing  household  affairs. — See  Economv.  &c: 
the  digraph  oe  is  to  be  esteemed  a  mere  equivalent  for 
Mter  e,  and  subject,  like  «,  to  be  shortened :  see  Prin. 


120 ;  hence,  it  is  now  usual  to  employ  e  alone,  instead 
of  CD,  in  this  and  many  other  words. 
(ECUMENICAL.— See  the  previous  remark,  and 
Ecumenic,  Sec,  in  the  alphabetical  place. 

(EDEMA,  h-de^-mi,  $.  A  swelUng. — See  the  re- 
mark  under  (Economics ;  and  Edematous,  at  its  place. 

(EILIAD,  lU'-jad,  170:   «.    A  glance,  a  wink. 

[Shaks.] 
O'ERsorc,  108 :  Contnctioa  of  Over,  which  see. 

(ESOPHAGUS,  i-sof'-a-gus,  103,  163,  87, 
120 :  i.  The  gullet 

OF,  6v,  143:  ov»=uv,  176:  prep.  Proceeding 
ftx>m ;  hence,  owing  to,  with  regard  to,  belonging  to  * 
in  many  constructions  we  now  use  by  where  formerly 
o/was  used;  e^Tobe  pitied  of  the  world;  To  be  tup- 
ported  of  none;  To  be  enterlaiked  of  the  eonttU;  To  be 
bidden  of  a  person  to  a  f east ;  the  use  of  the  prep.  Of, 
in  such  instances,  u  coriect  but  not  aocordiitg  to  mo- 
dern usage :  Of  UUe,  in  late  times }  Of  old,  formerly. 

OFF,  (off,  17)  ad.  a,  prep,  and  inierj.  This  is 
the  same  word  as  the  last,  altered  In  form  in  order  to 
suit  some  particular  appUcations :  ado.  From,  in  the 
sense  of  distance,  as  A  nUleoff^;  or  of  separation,  as 
The  wuttch  is  offi  *o.  To  cut  ^^to  clip  nfft  to  pare  off, 
to  be  qfft  to  ^et  ^,  to  go  o^,  to  come  offi  which  last 

{ihrase  in  painting  and  sculpture  has  a  figurative  sense, 
mplying  relief  or  projection ;  so,  To  take  q^xaaj  have 
the  more  literal  meaning,  to  take  away  simply,  or  tits 
figurative  meaning,  to  take  away  and  mimic  or  ridicule 
peculiarities ;  Q^  Is  frequently  opposed  to  On;  tfff 
and  onr  now  remiss,  or  away  from  the  matter,  now  in> 
tent  on  it ;  Q^  hand,  at  once,  without  study ;  To  be 
well  off.  To  be  ill  of,  to  be  weU  or  ill  from  or  with  re- 
gard  to  circumstances: — odi.  Right  with  respect  to 
horses;  n»  the  qff  tide,  (see  Near  :j--«r<p.  Not  on,  as 
To  be  qf  one's  legt;  distant  from,  as  Two  milet  ofthit 
place,  that  is,  Jfrom  this  place,  which  is  indeed  more 
suitable  to  modem  usage : — interj.  Away  I 

0^'VAU,  (6r-fitil=or.f5l,  26,17,  18)  f.  Waste 
meat,— that  which  fiUs  <ff,  or  is  thrown  away ;  the 
waste  meat  from  a  table ;  more  commonly,  the  refuse 
parts  of  an  animal  killed  for  food ;  reAiae  generally ; 
rubbish. 

Ov'-vmo,  t.  That  part  of  the  sea  which  is  a  good 
distance  tff  the  shore,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  a 
pUot 

Ovt^-BCOUR-INQ,  «.  That  which  is  scoured  off. — 
refUso. 

Oyi^-SCUM,  f.  and  a.  Oflscouring . — a.  Vile. 

Oki'^-SBT,  «.  A  shoot  a  sprout ;  in  surveying,  a  per* 
pendicular  let  frdl  from  the  stationary  lines  to  tiie 
extremity  cS  an  enclosure  \  in  accounts,  a  sum  set  iff 
against  another  sum  as  an  equivalent. 

To  Off'Set',  V.  a.    To  cancel  by  a  contrary  account. 

Ovv^-SPiuNQ,  f.  A  child  ix  children,  descendant  or 
descendants;  generation. 

Ovi/'isAViOf  140,  38 :  ad.  Leaning  off,  as  a  ship  on 
shore. 

OFFENCE,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  cbts. 

To  OFFEND=r6f-ftnd',  v.  a.  and  n.  Primarily, 
to  hit  or  strike  against,  (sec  Ob- ;)  lience,  to  attack,  to 
assail ;  (both  these  meanings  are  obs. ;)  to  shock,  to 
affront,  to  displease,  to  make  angry ;  to  violate ;  to  dis- 
turb ;  to  hinder  in  obedience :— »#«.  To  cause  anger ; 
to  sin ;  to  commit  transgression,  with  a^ata<t 

Or*fend'«rr,  36  :  t.    One  who  offends;  a  criminaL 

Of-fend'-ress,  e.fem.   An  oOender.  [Shaks.] 

Of-fen'-sive,  (-civ,   152,  105)  a.   Causing  anger; 

causing  {lain ;  causing  disgust}  assailant  »■  opposed 

to  defensive. 

Of-fen'-sive-ly,  ad.  In  an  oOensive  manner ;  inju. 
riouslv;  disgustingly;  by  way  of  attack. 

Of-fen  -sive-ness,  «.  Injuriousness.  mischief;  cause 
of  disgust. 

Of-FBNCb',  137  :  «.  Attack ;  displeasure  given  ;  in- 
jury; transgression;  crime;  displeasure  conceived, 
anger. 


Tbe  sign  =  is  uMd  after  medef  of  spelUng  UmI  have  so  irrcsiilvitj  of  aotiad. 

Cvmmamh:  ml«h-un|  i.e.  mimfm^  165:  vTzh-un,  i.  e.  vimon,  165;  «Mn,  ]66;  ft«n,  166. 
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Of-fence'-fwl)  117:  a.  Injurious,  giving  displeawire. 
[Shaks] 

Of-fence  -leM)  a*  IToofleudiug,  innocent  [HiltoD  : 
prose.] 

Ta  OFFER=6r-fer,  36;  ».  a.  and  «.  Literally, 
to  bring  iu  presence  of,  (  See  Ob- ;)  to  present ;  to  ex- 
hibit ;  to  prupoM;  to  bid  asaprire : — nt'i.  To  prcMfUt 
itself;  to  make  an  attempt,  sometimes  with  at. 

OF-ff  r,  t.  Proposal  to  be  accepted  or  rejected ;  that 
which  is  proposed;  price  bid;  attempt,  endeavour,  essay. 

Or-fer-er,  36 :  t.  One  who  offers ;  particulaily,  one 
who  offers  in  aacrifice. 

Ol^-fer-iog,  «.  That  which  is  offered,  parliculorly  iu 
worship. 

Of-fer-u-bU,  101 :  a.    That  may  be  oObred. 

Of-ffr-tor-y,  129,  105  :  «.  In  the  Boman  church 
service,  an  anthem  chanted  during  the  offering ;  in 
the  Auglicaa  church,  the  sentences  read  while  alms 
are  coUected. 

Or-frr-ture,  147 :  «.    Oflbr,  propo«iL  [K.  Charles.] 

OFFICE,  dP-fiaa,  105:  «.  LlteiaUy,  that  which  is 
done  fl«  with  a  fixed  and  settled  purpose.  (Compare 
Ob-;)  business,  function,  particular  employment; 
hence,  some  one  emplo]rment  or  duty,  but  particularly 
of  a  public  nature  ;  magistracy;  agency;  act  of  wor- 
ship; formulary  of  worship:  See  also  lower  in  the 
sub-class  under  OfScinaL 

To  Of-fice,  V,  a.    To  do,  to  perform.  [Shaks.] 

Of-fi-crr,  t.  One  authorised  to  perform  some  pnblie 
duty,  either  civil  or  military;  ^>ecially,  one  autho- 
rised to  take  into  legal  custody ;  one  authorised  to 
command  a  body  of  soldiers  either  by  the  king*s  com- 
mission, or  by  the  appointment  of  his  superior  officers 
without  such  ccmunission. 

To  Of-fi-cer,  v.  a.  To  fiimish  with  offloers. 

Of-fic'-ial,  (-flsh'-'ai,  147)  a.  and  *.  Derived 
from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  flrom  the  proper 
authority  ;  in  some  cases  the  Latin  phrase  Ex-offtcio 
is  made  to  express  this  meaning,  as  an  tX'Officio  Infor- 
mation, i.  e.  an  information  bv  virtue  of  the  office 
which  the  informer  holds  ;  in  tne  phrase jiarfs  official 
to  nutritioUf  the  meaning  is,  parts  which  by  virtue  of 
their  office  promote  nutrition . — «.  One  invested  with 
an  office,  but  particularly  with  authority  to  talLe  cog- 
nixanoe  of  causes  in  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Of-fic'-iol-Jy,  acL  By  authority;  by  virtue  of  an 
office. 

Of-fi</-iol-ty,  *.   Charge  or  post  of  an  official. 

To  Of-flc'-iate,  (-Hsh'-yiu,  148)  v,  n,  and  a. 
To  act  as  an  officer  in  his  office, — very  often  that  of  a 
priest  in  public  worship;  to  perform  an  office  for 
another  :—act  [Milton.]  To  dispense,  as  by  assigned 
function. 

Of'Ac^'ioua,  (U  Giving  or  dispensing  as  by  assigned 
function,  with  to»  [Milton.]— i<ee  the  derivative  but 
more  usual  sense  lower  in  the  class. 

Of-fic'-tOMB-ly,  ad.   With  proper  service. 

Or-fi(/-io«g-ne88,  «.    Service. — See  lower. 

Ok'-f/-ci"  n^l,  o.  Pertaining  to  a  place  of  bosiness  j 
used  in  a  place  of  business,  or  shop :  thus,  qfficinal 
plants  and  drugs  are  those  on  sale  in  shops. 

Or-fice,  9,  A  place  of  business,  generally  where  only 
writers  or  clerks  are  employed,  and  so,  in  practice, 
distinguished  from  a  shopr— See  the  other  senses 
above. 

OF-FicZ-Jors,  (-f  ish'-'us,  147)  a.  (Compare  the 
same  word  higher.)  Importunately  forward,  inter- 
meddling. 

Of-flc^HMNis-ly,  ad.   Importunately  forward. 
Of-flcZ-toiis-ness,  «.  An  interposing  iu  affiiirs  without 
being  desired.— See  also  above. 

OFFING,     OFFSCOURING,      OFFSCUM, 
OFFSET,  OFFSPRING.— See  under  Of  and  Oft 
To  OFFUSCATE,  &c.— See  To  Obftiscate,  &c. 
OFT=6ft,  17:  ad.    Often.  [Poetical.] 
Oft'-times,  143:  ad.   Oftentimes. 


Of'-TEN,  (of'-fOy  156,  114)  ad,  Frcqoea%,b»t 
seldom :  it  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjectire  ia 
freqaent,  but  nccorJiog  to  modern  idbm  impropeflj: 
hence,  in  Hooker  we  find  Of  e»a£4«  opposed  to  6«^(iaa. 
•eif ;  henoe  also  the  following  compound. 

0("-/en-time*',  ad.    Frequently,  often. 

OGDOASTICH.— See  the  last  word  uader  dine 
with  Octagon. 

OGEE'ssi-gec',  a.    A  aort  oi  moulding,  otimviie 

called  Cyma. 
O-OITK^  (-jm)  «.  A  diagonal  axch  hi  Oothienssoaiy. 

OGGANITION,  og'.ga-nuih"-UD,  89: ».  Abut 

ing  or  murmuring  against — See  Ob-.   [Moantaj^l 
OGHAMaSg'-ham,  «.     A  secret  way  of  vri^ 

said  to  have  been  used  by  the  Irish. 
To  OGLE,  o'-gl,  101 :    v.  a.    To  vie*  vhli  tide 

glances  as  in  fondness,  or  with  a  purpose  to  be  aoticrd 

only  by  the  individuaL 
O'-glr,  t,   A  aide  glance  or  look* 
O'-glcr,  36  :  #.    One  who  oglaa. 
O'-gling,  «.  The  act  or  prastioe  of  an  ogkr. 
OGLiO.— See  Olio. 
OGRE,  o'-gar,  159:  «.  Aa  fauglnary  mooilerefte 

East. 
O'-gress,  t,   A  female  ogre. 
OGRESS,  o'-gr^88,  «.   A  boll  sable.   [Hcrsiary.] 
OH,  o,  56 :  intery.  An  expression  of  sniprise;  psis; 

sorrow;  anxiety,  &c.— Compare  O. 
01L=oil,  29 :  «.  (Compare  Oleaginous,  &c)  Any  H. 

greasy,  thin  matter,  such  as  is  generally  Inflammsbk 

exproued  either  fiom  a  vegetable  or  sn  anlmsl  m1>- 

stance. 

To  Oil,  V,  a.   To  smear  or  lubricate  with  oil 

Oil'-er,  9,  One  who  oils  ;  fbrmeriy,  ons  who  tnde* 
in  oils,  now  called  an  oilman. 

Oii'-^,  a.  Consisting  or  having  the  qoslitiei  of  ott; 
(att^,  greasy. 

Oil'-t-ness,  9,    Quality  of  being  oily. 

I^*  Among  the  compounds  ai«  (Ml'-iag,  (a  cjst  is 
animals  containing  oil ;)  Oil'-etoth,  Cpafnted  ckitk  fcr 
covering  floors;)  OiT-cotour,  (made  by  griodisf  a 
colouring  substance  in  oil;)  Oit-gas,  (ioflimsuuile 
gas  procured  fh>m  oil ;)  Oir-mutm,  (one  who  deals  is 
oils,  and  usually  in  pickles  also;)  (Mt-nut  (the  batlcr- 
nut  of  N.  America;)  UW-Bhop,  (an  oilmafl's  tbop;) 
Oity-grain,  (a plant;)  (Jiry-palm,  (a  tree;)  kc 

To  01NT=oint,  29 :  v,  a.     To  anoint,  to  Bustf 

with  an  unctuous  substance. 
Olnt'-ineDt,  «.    Any  soft  unctuous  aubstoacs  or  ota- 

pound  used  for  smearing  the  body,  or,  far  healiss  * 

diseased  part,— an  unguent. 
OKE=oke,  9,    A  Turkish  weight,  about  2f  lbs. 
OKER.— See  Ochre, 

OLD,  oled=oald,  116,  108:  a,  AivvxsA  tv 
in  years  ;  hence,  in  phrase  now  obsolete  or  toealfKtfsIt 
in  modern  low  phrase,  cunning :  hariog  bwo  ^ 
made  or  used  as  opposed  to  new:  hence,  dscayfd: 
be^un  long  ago;  heuM,  begun  simply,  or  e**^ 
fhim  its  beginning  or  birth,  as.  An  infiud a mmik  sM' 
Of  oU,  long  ago. 

Old'-en,  a.    Ancient   [Obs.  or  Poet] 

Old'-ish,  a.    Somewhat  old.    [Shenrood-j 

Old'-ness, «.  Old  age,  antiquity ;  state  or  410%  o^ 
not  being  new. 

<®*  Among  the  compounds  are  OU^-foshionei;  0^»«"' 
Oid'-wife,  (name  of  contempt  for  a  prating  old  »fl«a4*« 
1  Tim.  iv.  7.)  &c. 

OLEAGINOUS,  &c,  OLEASTER,  OLE-^TE, 
OLEFUNT,  OLEIC,  OLEOSACCHA- 
RUM, OLEOSE,  &c— See  with  Olive. 

OLEANDER«A^-I^«n"-drr,  t.  Themsebsy. 

OLERACEOUS,  61'-«r-r.8h'u«,  90 :  «.  (0«- 


pare  Olitory.)  Pertaining  to  potherbs. 
To  0LFACT=.6I-f«ckt',tr.fl.'IV>smeU.CB«rle»q«  J 

The  scbMnM  saUrs,  and  Um  priaaiiilM  to  which  the  numbers  refcr,  prscnis  U»  DfetJoaaiy. 
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Ol-fac'-tor-y»   129:  a,    Fertaining  to  the  aenae  of 

smell. 
Ol'-id,  a.  SUnkiBg,  fkjtld,  [UtUe  u«jd.] 
OV-i'douBf  120 :  a.  Having  a  ftrong  smelli  olid. 
OLIBANUM,  ol'-i-ba^-num,  *.  Agum-reiln. 

OLIGARCHY,  5r4-gat'-kd>j.  161,  105:  *.  A 
form  of  goveramentwhioh  places  the  sapreme  power 
in  a  few  haudfl. 

01'-i-gar"-eAt-cal,  a»  Pertaining  to  an  oligarchy. 

OLIO,  5'-U-i,  90:  *.  A  mixture,  a  medley:   (V/o. 

or  oria  podri'Ma.  is  the  original  word. 
OLITORY,  6l'-i-tor4ij,  120 :  a.  (Compare  Okra- 

ceoas.)  Pertaining  to  a  kitchen-garden. 
OLIVE^olMv,  «.  A  phmt  producing  oU ;  the  fruit 

of  the  toee  }  the  tree  is  the  emblem  of  peace. 
OF-t-vas'-ter,    a.    Of  the  colour  of  olire,  brown. 

tawny :  Ol'haf'eeout  also  occurs. 
Ol'-iv«l,  1 14 :  a.  Decorated  with  olive  trees. 
Ol'-t-vine,  105  :  <.  A  mineral  that  takes  thie  name 

from  its  colour ;  also  named  the  volcanic  ahrysolito. 
(y-LS-ju/'-TEBy  «.  The  wild  olive. 
(V-li-ag'^-i-nops,  (-Xd'-gi-nus,  120)  a,  OUy. 
(y-le-ag^'-i-not<8-nes8, «.  OiUness. 
1^  See  Oi*EaKDxa  in  iU  place  above. 
0"-le-fi'-anty  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  gas,  merely 

beouue,  when  combined  with  chlorine.it  produces  a 

compound  resembling  oiL 

C-le-ic,  90 :  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  add  ob- 
tained  from  a  soap  made  by  digesting  hog*s-lard  in 
potash-lye. 

i^  This  word,  which  might  undoubtedly  be  accented 
on  the  penultimate  (88),  seems  In  practice  to  yield  to 
the  more  general  principle. 

(V-le-ate,  «.  A  oomponnd  of  oleic  acid  with  a  salifi- 
able base. 

(y-le-o-«ac"-cAa-rumj  161 :  *.  Mixtuie  of  oil  and 

sugar. 
•»-  See  OUraceoui,  Tu  O^act,  ice,  above. 

OLLA=>rol'-ld,  t.  An  oUo.  which  see. 

OLYMPIAD,  A-limp'-i-ad,  146:  *.  A  period  of 
four  years,  calculated  from  one  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  tu  another:  a  mode  of  reckouiug 
which  commenced  in  Greece  B.  C.  775,  {».  e,  "22  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,)  ami  ceased  A.  D. 
440:  this  would  comprehend  nearly  30 1  Olympiads, 
but  the  number  completed  is  said  to  be  864. 

OMBRE,  om&'-bur,  [Fr.]  170:  *.  A  game  of  cards 

played  by  tliree. 
OMEGA=&-mS(jf'-^,  ».  The  great  or  long  o,  which 

is  the  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  Alfha  is  the 

first 
0MELET=oin'-4-lgt,  Coiioq,  6m'-l«t,  *.  A  Wt- 

ter  made  with  eggs  and  other  iugredients. 
OMENso'-m^D,  i,  A  sign  or  indication  of  some 

future  event;  a  prognostic. 
O'-mened,  (-m^Dd,  114)  a.  Containing  prognostics. 
To  Om'-i-i*atk,  92 :  «.  a.  and  «.  To  foretoken : — 

nea.  To  exhibit  prognostics.  [Little  used.] 
Oin'-i-na"-/ion,  o9  :  «.  Prognostic.  [Brown.] 
Om'-i-nou»,    120  :  a.    Foreboding   evil :  lets  com- 

OBonly.  betokening  good  or  ill. 
Om'-i-notts-ly,  ad.  With  good  or  bad  omens. 
Om'-i-noMs-liess,  ».  Quality  of  being  ominous. 

OM£NTUM==&-mSo'-tuin,  «.  The  caul  or  double 

membrane  that  envelops  the  bowcU. 
OMER=o'-mer,  *.  A  Hebrew  measure  of  about  3^^ 

plots;  less  properly  written  Homer. 
OMISSION,  &c— See  in  the  ensuing  clan. 

To  OMlT=sA-iiut',  V.  a.  To  leave,  pass  by,  or  neg- 
^t  to  leave  out,  not  to  mention. 


O-mit'-tance,  «.  Forbearance.  [Shake.] 
0-Mis'-s/-BL£,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  omitted. 
0-mi8''8ive,  105  :  a.  Leaving  out 
0-mU'-<ion,  (-mish'-un,  89)  «•  Failure  to  do  tomA* 
thing  which  one  had  power  to  do ;  neglect. 

OMNIBUS,  ony-ne-bus,  105:  «.  That  which  is 
for  all,— A  name  applied  to  a  public  vehicle  which 
takes  a  number  of  passengers  at  a  cheap  common  rate. 

Om'-ni-fa'^-ki-OCTs,  41,  120:  a.  Of  a// varieties  or 
kinds. 

GM-Niv'-BR-ocTSy  120,  87 :  a,  Pzodocing  all  things. 

Om-niv'-io,  88 ;  a.  Jli-cxmting. 

Om'-nj-forit,  a.  Having  every  form  or  shape. 

Om''«i-form"-i-ty,  84 :  «.  Quality  of  possessing 
every  shape. 

OM-Nio'-B-NOETg,  64,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  aid 
kinds. 

Om'-ni-par"-i-tf,  84,  129,  105 :  #.  An  equality 
running  through  a/<«— general  equality. 

Oii'-Ni-PER-cip"-i-ENT,  a.  Peroeivlng  a//  thhigs. 

Om-nip'-o-tbnt,  87:  a.  and  s,  .^-powerful  :— 
«.  Ha  who  is  omnipotent. 

Om-Dip'-o-tent-ly,  ad.  With  almighty  power. 

Om-nip'-o-tence,  Om-nip'-o-ten-cy,  t.  Almighty 
power,  unlimited  power. 

Om'-ni-prbs"-bnt,  (•prSi'-2nt,  151)  87:  a.  Pre- 
sent  in  all  places  at  once,  ubiquitary. 

Om'-ni-prer'-€nce, «.  Ubiquity  ^^ 

Om'-n»-pre-*en"-/ial,  (-zSn'-sh'al,  90)  a.  Imply- 
ing universal  presence.  [South.] 

OM-Nis'-ci-Birr,  (6in-nt8h'-4-*nt,90)  a.  Knowing 
all  things:  OstMycioat  scarcely  occurs. 

Om-Du'-^Bi-ence,  Om-nii'-ci-eD-cy,  «•  Boundless 
knowledge,  inflidte  wisdom. 

Om'-ni-um,  «.  Literally,  that  which  oonsisU  of  alt, 
(compare  with  the  first  word  of  the  class.)  a  term 
used  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  formerly  as  the  name  of 
a  fund  composed  of  all  the  others  then  extaut ;  lat< 
terly  as  the  name  of  all  the  particulars  comprehended 
in  the  contract  for  a  loan ;  It  is  probably  the  remnant 
of  the  old  macaronic  compound  following. 

Oii'-NJ-i;u-UATu"-BR-UH,  formerly  uicd  to  signiiy  a 
gathering  or  collection  of  all  sorts  of  things  or  pervons. 

Gm-niv'-o-rocts,  120 :  a*  All-devouring ;  eating 
food  of  any  sort. 

OMOPLATE^om'-^pliU,  92 :  «.  The  shoulder- 
blade. 

OMPHACINE,  6in'-fd-ci!D,  163,  105 :  #.  That 
comes  from  unripe  fk-ult,— applied  to  a  viscous  brown 
juice  or  oil  extracted  from  green  olives,  with  which  the 
ancient  wrestlers  anointed  their  bodies. 

Oin'-/iAa-cite,  ».  A  pale  gteen  mineralt 

OMPHALIC,  8m-mi'-ick,  163,  88:  «.  Pertain, 
ing  to  the  naveL 

Oin''-pArt-lo-cele',  101 :  *.  Rupture  of  the  navel. 

Om''phaAot!*'0-m}f,  87 :  «•  The  operation  of  dividing 
the  navel-string. 

Oli'-Pfl-4-iA)p"-Tic,  *.  A  name  which  has  been  used 
for  a  convex  lens  or  optic  glass  convex  on  both  sides. 

ON=6n,  or  on,  176  :  prep,  ad,  and  interj.  Above 
and  in  contact  with,  either  literally  or  figuratively,  not 
off.  upon,  near  to ;  at :  On  thy  Hfo  implies  a  charge 
or  adjuration  on  ;  Omfire  is  a  substitution  for  ajir9 
or  tu  Jire;  On  it  is  often  used  for  of  U  by  old  writers, 
but  is  obsolete  or  vulgar:— ode.  Above  or  next  beyond 
in  succession  or  in  progress ;  in  oontinuance ;  not  olT: 
—•intny.  [Always  produced  by  ellipsis.]  Proceed  I 

On'-ward,  140,  38:  a,  and  ad.  Advanced:  con- 
ducting straight  >-ad.  Forward. progressively:  as  an 
adverb,  it  often  takes  the  form  On'wardi. 

On'-bbt,  9,  A  rushing  or  setting  upon;  an  attack ;  a 
beginning. 

On'-slauoht,  (-gl4«t,  162)  «.  Attack;  liletally.  a 
slaying  straight  on. 


The  sifa  s  is  eted  efUr  mods*  of  RptlUac  ihet  hate  no  imgnlarily  of  soub4. 

nMHuofi/fj  mub-un,  t.  e,  mtMioit,  165 :  vizh-uo,  i.  e.  vision,  165 :  tilio,  166 :  ^So,  166. 
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ONAGER=5n'-5-ger,  64  :  *.  Tba  wild  ost. 

ONANISM,  o'-nau-um,  158:  *.  {The  «la  of 
OuAD.)  Sulf-poUulioo. 

ONCE. — See  under  One. 

ONCOTOMY,  6Dg-c6t'4-m^l58,  87:  *.  The 
oiieniDg  of  a  tumor  or  abacfsa. 

ONE,  wun,  \07,  141 :  a.  pron.  and  «.  Single,  in. 
dividual;  aome;  as  opposed  to  another,  diverse;  one 
of  two;  one  particularly :— proa.  Any  single  person. 
•  odeu  includiux  particularly  the  speaker's  self;  as  One 
ought  to  take  care  of  one's  self :— «.  [By  ellipsis]  A 
single  person  ;  a  person  indefinitely ;  a  person  dis- 
UoctiTeVt  as  The  ureal  one*  of  the  world  :  To  be  one 
or  To  be  at  one,  said  of  mauy.  signifies  to  bo  united : 
jilt  one,  all  the  same ;  One  another  are  words  which 
often  come  together,  but  they  belong  grammatically  to 
diOerent  parte  of  the  construction;  thus  They  write  to 
oneanother,  is.T/isy  write,  onelwrites]  toamother:  thi^nt 
lea»t,is  the  original  construction;  at  present  it  is  more 
conveaient  to  cousid4.-r  them  as  one  compound  word  U 
reciprocal  pronoun)  under  the  some  cousttuction. 

One*'De98,  t*  Th«  state  of  being  one. — unity.  Bisliop 

Hall,  in  bis  Satires,  uses  0»/ment, 
<^>  Among  the  compounds  are  Otuf-berryt  (the  plant 

wolf*s  l«ane;)  One' -eyed,  Bcc. 

Oncb,  (wuDCt)  ad,  and  «.  One  time  ;  in  old  anthors, 
at  a  future  time:  it  occurs  substantively  in  such 
phrases  as  At  once,  Thit  once.  That  once. 

On'-lk,  (on*'-li>j=oan'-li\^  141,  108)  a.  and  eid. 
Single ;  one  and  no  more ;  this  above  all  other ;  aloue  j 
—adv.  Singly,  simply,  merely,  barely. 

ONEIROCRITIC,  i.mr*'-i-crlt"-lck,  106,  46, 
88 :  o.  and  t.  Interpretative  of  dreams ;  One^rocri^i- 
eat  is  the  same:—*.  An  interpreter  of  dreams  ;  as  a 
noun  plural.  Oneirocrit'ici,  the  art  or  science  of  inter- 
preting dreams. 

0-'HE]''KO-UAH'GY,  87  :  t.  Divination  by  dreams. 

ONENESS,  ftc—See  under  One. 
7h  0NERATE=-6n'-dr-At*,  v.  a.  To  load. 
On'-er-ar-y,  129  :  a.  Fitted  for  burthens. 
On'-er-a"-/ttfn,  89  :  «.  Act  of  loading. 
On'-er-oars,  120  :  a.  Buxlhensome.  oppressive. 
0'-kU8-p»0-ban"-di,  «.  The  burthen  of  proving, — 
'    the  obligatiun  of  establishing  by  evidenee. 
ONION,  un'-yuu,  116,  18 :  «.  A  well-known  plant 

with  a  root  of  strong  flavour,  much  used  in  cookery. 
ONLY.— See  under  One. 
ONOMANCY,  6n"-A-m5n'-c^  87, 105  :  *.  DU 

vination  by  the  letters  of  a  name :  this  is  sometimes 

called  O*nomaiech'ny. 
Ou'-o-man'^-ti-Ciil,  a.  Predicting  by  names. 
ON'-o-M^-To-pafi"-w,  (•pe'-yd,  103,  146)  ».  The 

framing  or  the  use  of  a  word  or  phrase  whose  sound 

naturally  corresponds  with  the  thing  signified. 
ONSET,  ONSLAtJGHT.— See  under  On. 

ONTOLOGY,  5n-t6l'-i-Ki>j,  87,  105:  «.  Lite, 
tally,  the  doctrine  or  ilie  science  of  being ;  definitely, 
according  to  those  who  have  treated  it.  the  science  of 
the  affections  of  being  in  general:  by  some,  it  has 
been  considered  a  department  of  metaphysics;  by 
others,  as  only  another  word  for  the  same  thing:  at 

Credent  the  word  is  disused,  or  understood  only  in  the 
itter  sense :  for  which,  see  Metaphysics. 
On-tol'-O-gist,  #•  A  metaphysician. 
ONUS-PROBANDI.— See  under  To  Onerato. 
ONWARD,  ONWARDS.— See  under  On. 
ONYX,  y-nicks,   188:  *.    A  semi-peUudd  gem 

with  variously  cokmred  veins. 
O'-D^-Ca,  9.   The  onyx;  in  Exod.  xxx.,  34,  it  b 

supposed  to  mean  the  odoriferous  shellof  the  onyx  fish. 
7*0  OOZ£»o5z,   189:   v.  n.  To  flow  gently;  to 

percolate,  as  a  liqnid  through  the  pores  of  a  substance, 

or  through  small  openings. 
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slime;  a  soft  flowing,  a  spring;  specially,  the  li(|«ai 

of  a  tan  vat. 
Oo'-zy,  a.  Miry,  muddy,  slimy. 
To   OPACATE=i-pa'-dlu,  r.o.    To  sbde.  to 

darken  ;  to  obscure,  to  cloud.  [Boyle.] 
O-pa'-coarg,  120:  a.  Not  transparent ;  obseve. 
O'pa'-COMS-Desfl,  s.  Opacity. 
0-PAC/-/-Tr,  (A-plUs'4-ti>j,  92,  105)  *.  Theqa. 

lity  of  being  opacous  or  opaque. 
0-PAQc;£',  (i-pakt',  76,  146)  a.  and  *.  Not  \xm. 

parent ;  dark,  cloudy :— «.  Opacity. 
O-pa^ue'-Dess,  t.  Opacity. 

OPAL.  o'-pi^BI,  112  :  #.  A  gem  of  great  besuty.  rf 
a  milky  hue.  and  remarkable  for  changes  of  eido&r  u 
it  b  variously  turned  about. 

0'-pal-e«*'-ceut,  a.  Resembling  opal ;  reflecting  a 
coloured  lustre  from  a  single  spot. 

OPAKE,  &C — See  under  Opacous. 

To  OPE=:ope,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  open.  [Poet] 

Ope,  a.  Open.  [Poet  and  obs.] 

Ope'-tide,  «.  The  ancient  time  of  marriage,  Irois 
Epiphany  to  Ash-Wednesday. 

To  tr-PKK,  114:  v,  a,  and  «,  To  unclose,  to  an- 
kxsk,  tlie  contrary  to  Shut;  to  discover  ;  toditidt;  to 
disclose;  to  begin :— «ea.  To  unclose  itselC  oottocoo- 
tinue  dosed ;  in  hunting,  to  bark  on  scent  or  view. 

O^-p^D,  a,  Undosed.  not  dint;  not  hidden,  expoted 
to  view ;  pkin,  apparent ;  artless,  sincere :  noldooW, 
clear ;  not  bound  by  £h>st,  mild ;  not  precluded:  ia> 
covered ;  exposed. 

O'-pen-er,  t.  One  that  opens ;  an  explainer. 

O'-prn-ing,  #.  Aperture,  breach ;  dboovcry  at  s  dis- 
tance }  beginning,  exordium. 

O'-peD-ly.  ad.  Publicly,  not  secretly;  plainly,  app. 
rently,  without  disguise. 

O'-pen-ness,  «.  Plainness,  clearness ;  freedom  froa 
disguise ;  freedom  fVom  clouds ;  freedom  firom  fiwt 

I®**  Among  the  compound*  are  (/'pen-eye^,  (viplsrt;) 
O^penhandTed, '  (generoos;)  (Tpenheaied,  (b««- 
headed;  (/'pen-heartTed,  (candid;  generous j)  (rpm 
heart* edneu;  {rfen-MOKMAf,  (damoroos.)  &e. 

OPERA=6p'-«r-4,  *.  In  the  original  Latin,  a  wrk; 

as  an  adopted  Italbn  word,  it  means,  sccofdiaf  (e 

Dryden's  deflnition.  "  a  poetical  tale  or  fictioo  rejJJ* 

sented  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  adorned  vm 

sceoes.  machines,  and  dancing." 
Op'-ei^at^-i^cal,  a.    Pertaining  to  an  opera:  Oft- 

ratfie  is  the  same. 
To   Oj^-kk-atb,    V,  n.   To  work  or  act,  to  bw 

agency,  to  produce  effects;    it  b  used  actively  by 

some  modem  writers,  as.  To  operate  a  change,  w.J 

but  thb  usage  is  scarcely  authorised. 
Op'-er-a-ble,  98,  101:  a.    PraeUcable. 
Op'-er-ant,  12:  a.    Operative.  [Shaks.] 
Op"-er-a'-tive,  a.and«.  Having  the  power  of  adisj; 

acti\x!.  vigorous,  efficacious;  practical,  ss  op«»U«s 

chemistry:— «.  [Modem.]  A  labouring  man,  »!«»■• 

or  workman. 
Op"-er-a'-tor,  38:  ».    He  or  that  which  opetaw; 

speciallv,  one  who  operates  as  a  surgeon.  ^^ 

Op'-er-a"-/ion,   89:   #.    Production  of  an  efrct, 

ageucy ;  action ;  process ;  surgical  perfacmaDoe;  bot^ 

ment,  as  of  an  army,  of  machinery,  of  a  uataraiif 

organized  body. 
Op'-kr-osb,  C-Aa,  152)  a.    Uborioos;  ledioos. 
Op'-er-ose-nesa,  «.    State   of  being  q»eioie:  J^ 

Hall  uses  Op'erof'ity  to  signify  action  or  ilal«  • 

operating.  ,     , 

OPERCULATE«A.per'-c&.lAt*,   a.  Having  » 

cover:  Opw'ca/atedb the  same:  ^>p«r'c«/«B  (a  cover; 

sometimes  occurs. 
Op'-fr-cu'Mi-form,  92,  81:  a.  Formedasaeortt. 

Op'-eh-ta''-ni-oi7»,  90,  120 :  a.   Secret,  pm^ 
OPHIDIAN,  i-fld'-y5n,  163,  90:  a.  ftitsinisf 
to  serpents. 


Ooi^f  9»  Earth  so  wet  as  to  flow  gently,— soft  mnd« 

The  sdMmMeatlrs.aiMl  tbc  priactptos  to  wlildi  tbs  aambefs  rebr,  t>*«osds  the  Dfatknaff. 

Fow€l$t  gaU'-wa^:  ch&p'-inan:  p4-pi':  lin:  g6&d;  j'(S),t.e.>ncr, 55:  siy'v&c*  mMit,\f\ 
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Opfl'-/-OL*'-o-ar,  87,  105  ;  t.  That  part  of  natural 

history  vhicb  treat*  of  serpents. 
0^-M)l"-o-rbt,  «.    On«  Tei»ed  in  ophiology. 
Opk^'Hhloff'f.ic,  88 :  I  64 :  a.  Pertaining  to  ophi- 
Of^'-i-o-lc^-M^J,     /  ology. 

0?fl*->o-MAN'-cr,  87:  t.  Divination  by  terpenU, 
u  by  th«ir  man oer  of  eating,  by  tlieir  coiU.  &c. 

Opfl'-/-o-xoH"-Pflow,  163,  120:  a.  Serpent- 
IniDed. 

Oph'-/-oph"-^-goi78,  163, 120 :  a.  Serpcnt-eaUug. 

0-/Hi'.T£«,  (-titx,  101)*.  A  stontt  resembling  a 
Mrnrnt. 

0fir-i*i/'-cHU8,  #.  The  water-bearer,  a  constellation. 

OPHTHALMIC,  dp-ttai'-mick,  143,  88:  a, 
Fertaiuiog  to  the  eye. 

OpA'-/Aal-my,  «.  An  inflammation  of  tho  eye  or  of 
Uie  parts  connected  with  it. 

W*"  Maoy  persons/*  says  Todd,  "  now  affectedly  nse 
(mtkafmia  instead  of  this  word,  which  is  of  consider- 
sMeage  in  oar  Unguage.**  With  th«i  Greek  form,  of 
coarse  the  English-Greelc  pronunciation  should  be  used, 
viLthefAas/:  to  tho  £ngluh  form  is  assigoed  the 
tr*  English  pronnnciation :— See  Priu.  14a 

Oi'H'-raAL-MO«"-co-Pr,  s.  A  branch  of  phyiiognomy 
limited  to  the  observation  of  the  eyes. 

OPIATE.— See  nnder  Opium. 

OPIFICER,  A-pTr4-cer,  105,  36:  ».  (Compare 
0p«.)  One  who  performs  a  worlc.  [Bentley.]  Ou'-f- 
>»,  lOSk  (werknaanship.)  and  O-pif-er-ou,  ISO, 
(bringing  help,)  are  without  one  authority. 

0-m^U-LA"-r/ON,  89  :  *.    An  aiding,  a  helping. 

OPINABLE,  &c — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  OPlNE=ei.pIn«',  V.  n.  To  think,  to  judge,  to  be 

of  yinion.  [Obs.  or  Quaint] 
0-pr-orr,  «.    One  who  holds  an  opinion. 
O-pi'-niDg,  9,    Opinion,  notion.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 
O-pi'-na-blf,  a.    That  may  bo  thought.  [Unusual.] 
O-pi^-no-ttVe,  105:  a.    Opinion^tiw.  [Obs.] 
Op'-Hia*-/wn,  89  :  #.    Opinion,  notion.  [Unnsual.] 
Op*^a'-tor,  33 :  #.    One  who  holds  an  opinion ; 

[GisaTil;]  one  fbnd  of  his  own  notion.  [Hale.] 
O-Piy-hAS-Tfiie,     O-PlN'-i-AS-TBOFB. — Sc«     Opi- 

siatre. 

T'^O-nif'.^ATE,  (A-pTn'-i4u=i.ptn'.yit*,  146) 

t.s.  To  maintain  obstinately.  [Barrow.] 
0-pb'-«a-tive,  105  :  a.     Opinionatire.  [GlanviL] 

O-pin'-io-tive-ness,  *.    Opinionativeness.  [Ralegh.] 
9^  Thelstter  b  the  word  now  used :  is  it  the  better  one? 

0-pin"-i.a'-tor,  38 :  ».  One  fond  of  hb  own  notion. 
[Clswndon.  South.] 

0-iW-i-j»-TjiB,  (A-ptn'4-i".tur,  170)  a,  Ob- 
•^•ts, stubborn. [Milton : prose. Bentley]  Opin'iastrt 
^^^^iaitrouM  are  older  forms  of  the  same  word : 
^«now  uses  Opimiatre  substantiwly  to  signify  an 
ofastiaste  person. 

^Pio'-w-tre-ty,  #.  Obstinacy,  stubbornness. 
[^^0  Locke  and  some  later  antliors  use  0-pin'-<a-try, 
vtiich  may  receive  an  English  pronunciation ;  but,  as 
Johason  says,  in  none  of  its  forms  is  this  word  wanted. 

O-pih'./on,  (A-pm'-yun,  146,  18)  *.  That  which 
if  Ofiaed  or  thought, — dislinciivdy,  fiivourable  judge- 
»cu*;  hence,  reputation ;  it  always  implies  a  bias  or 
t^deuey  of  the  mind  independently  of  the  facto  which 
K«d  to  the  judgement;  if  there  are  no  facts,  or  none 
••jfcienl  for  a  decided  judgement,  the  state  of  mind 
vhldi  follows  Is  either  neutral,  (a  state  perhaps  hardly 
F^ble,--to  an  undisciplined  mind  assuredly  impos- 
nhi^,)  «  is  an  opinion ;  and  an  opinion  wiU  be  more 
fr  less  strong  according  to  the  facts  on  which  it  rests, 
tbi  it  amounts  in  some  eases  to  absolute  belief  or  moral 
<*ruhity~in  olhers.which  admit  of  it,  to  physical  (f.e. 
nperimental)  certaintv:  to  the  other  kina  of  certainty, 
i^^OMly,  metaphysical  or  mathematical  certaintv, 
]*wch  is  nothing  bnt  the  recognition  that  certain 
^r^hs  are  contained  in,  or  constituted  by.  those  notions 
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which  the  mind  itself  originates.  Opinion  can  have  no 

proper  relation. 
To  O-nio'-fon,  v.  a.    To  think.  [Out  of  use.] 
O'p\n''ionedf  1 14 :  a.  Attached  to  particular  op{. 

nions.  conceited.  [South.] 
O-pio'-too-ist,  t.    One  fond  of  his  own  notions,  or 

unduly  attached  to  his  own  opinions.  [Ulanvil.] 
0-pin''-ioo-a'-ted,   a.    Obstinate:    Opinwnate  is 

the  older  bnt  less  usual  form. 
0-pm''-ion-ate'-ly,  ad.    Obstinately.  [Fcltliam.] 
O-pin^-ion-a'-ttve,  105 :  a.  Fond  of  pre-oonceived 

notions,  stubborn. 
0-pin"-ion-a'-tive-ly,  ad.   Stubbornly. 
O-pin^-MD-a'-tive-ness, «.    Obstinacy. 

OPI  PAROUS,  i-pip'-a-rus,  87,  120:  a.  Sump- 
tuous :  hence  the  adv.  Opip'arouily. 

OPlSTHODOME«6-pl8'-ttA-dAm«,#.  In  Greece, 
a  part  or  place  in  the  back  part  of  a  house.  [Mitford.] 

OPITULATION.— See  with  Opiflcer. 

OPIUM,  o'-pi-um,  90:  «.  Primarily,  a  juice; 
specially,  ([ito  only  application  )  the  juice  of  an  Asiatic 
poi)py,  of  intoxicating  and  narcotic  properties. 

O'-pi-ate,  «.  and  a,  A  medicine  that  causes  sleep; 
any  thing  that  quiets  i—adj.  Soporiflc,  somniferous. 

Or^-o-BAif'-a^Mf^'hisaV-^am,  1 12, 12)  «.  A  balsam 

or  halm  which  U  a  juice,  a  name  given  to  balm  of 

Qilead. 
O-POP'-^-NAX,  188 :  «.    A  gum-resin  of  a  tolerable 

firm  texture  which  exudes  from  the  root  of  an  Asiatic 

plant  of  the  parsncp  kind. 

OPLE-TREE,  6"-pl-tri«',  ».  The  witch-ha*el. 

OPODELDOC^rSp'-^^r'-dock,  ».  A  plaster 
often  mentioned  by  Paracelsus;  in  modem  usage,  a 
liniment  made  by  dissolving  soap  in  alooiiol  with  the 
addition  ot  camphor  and  volatile  oib. 

OPOSSUM=r6^poa'-suni,  «.  An  American  animal 
that  climbs  trees  by  means  of  iU  tail:  the  female,  in 
most  species,  has  one,  two,  or  three  abdominal  pouches, 
into  which  her  young  creep  for  salbty. 

OPPIDAN,  5p'-p4-daD,  105 :  «.  and  a,  A  towns, 
man ;  at  Eton,  a  student  not  on  the  foundatiou,  as  dis- 
tinguished fhm  a  king's  scholar : — adj.  Pertaining  to 
a  town. 

To  OPPiGNERATE,  6p-ptg'-n«r-ite,  v.  a.  To 
pledge,  to  pawn.  [Bacon.] 

To  OPPILATE,  6p'-ptlit«,  v.  a.    To  heap  up 

obstructions.  [Sherwood.] 
Op"-pt-la'-ttve,  105:  a.  Obstructive. 
Op'-pi-la"-/iou,  89:  #.    Obstructkm. 
OPPLETED=6p-plc'-t«d,  o.    Filled  completely. 
To  OPPONE,  OPPONENT,  &c— See  under 

To  Oppoie. 
OPPOKTUNE=6p'-por-tuni",    a.     Seasonable, 

well  timed;  convenient,  lit,  proper:  Clarke  uses  it  as 

a  verb  sigtiifyinc  to  suit. 
Op'-por-tuneMy,  ad.    Seasonably,  fitly. 

Op'-por-tu''-ni-ty,  105:  /.  Fit  time;  fit  phice; 
suitableness  of  circumstances. 

OPPOSAL.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  OPPOSE=6p-pozc',  158,  137  :  v.  a,  and  n. 
To  set  or  place  against.  (See  Ob-;)  to  place  as  an 
obstade ;  nence,  the  usual  meaning,  to  act  against,  io 
resist :~fie«.  To  act  adversely,  with  agaiiut;  [Obs.;] 
to  object  or  act  against  in  a  controversy. 

Op-po'-irr,  t.    One  who  opposes ;  an  antagonist. 

Op-po'-Ml,  «.    Opposition.  [Obs.] 

Op-po^e'-less,  a.    Irresistible.  [Shake.] 

Op-poi'-i-ti've,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  put  in  contrast. 

Op'-PO-SITB,  (-»Jt.  105)  a,  and  «.  Placed  in  iVonl. 
facing:  contrary;  adverse,  repugnant:— «.  That  which 
isop|K}sedor  contrary;  an  opponent  an  antagonist, 
an  enemy. 

Op'-po-ftte-ness,  «.    State  of  being  opposite. 


The  signs  h  ytmd  after  modM  of  •ptlliag  that  Iwvs  no  Imgularity  of  wmimL 

Cmtmantt:  mtih-uo,  i.  e,  mission,  165  :  vTzh-un,  i.  e,  visioih  165:  Aid,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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Op'-po-#i/"-ion,  (-zwh'.un,  89)  «.    Podtion  lo  at 

to  front  •omething  el*e;  contrariety;  contradiction; 
boitilo  resisunce ;  iu  a  Boecial  sense,  the  collectire 
body  of  memlwrs  from  both  houses  of  parliament  who 
oppose  the  ministry,  or  the  measures  of  government 

To  Op-ponk',  V,  a.    To  oppoM.  [Obi  3 

Op-po'-nent,  a.  and  ».  That  opposes ;  opposite  : 
adverse :— #.  Antagonist,  adversary ;  in  a  special  sense, 
he  who  begins  the  controversial  part  of  a  dbputation 
by  objecting  to  something  proposed,  in  replying  to 
which  the  proponent  becomes  a  defendant  or  re- 
spondent. 

Op-p</-neD-<^, «.  The  opening  of  an  aeademieal 
disputation. 

$^  See  Orvourvm,  fcc.  In  its  place  above. 

7b  OPPRESS=6p-prW,  v.  a.  To  crush  as  by  a 
heavy  burthen ;  to  orosh  by  hardship  and  Mverity ;  to 
overpower,  to  subdue- 

Op-press'-or»  38  :  «.    Be  who  oppiessea. 

Op-pre«'-8ive,  105 ;  «#  Excessively  severe ;  extor- 
tionate ;  heavy,  overwhelming. 

Op-pr«i'-«ive-l¥|  ad.    In  an  oppressive  manner. 

Op-pre«'-«ion,  f-pr«»h'-uu,  147)  *.  Act  of  op- 
pressing,—seventy  ;  sUteofbelng  oppressed,— misery ; 
lassitude,  dulness  of  spirits. 

OPPROBHIOUS.Sp-pro'-brMs,  105, 120:  q. 
Causing  Infomyi  scurrilous;  reproachful ;  blasted  with 
infiimy. 

Op-pro'-bri-ow8-ly,  arf.  With  reproach  mingled 
witn  contempt. 

Op-pro'-bri-OMS-ness,  t,    Reproachftdness  mingled 

wiUi  contempt. 
Op-prcZ-bri-um,  t.    Beproach   with   disdain;  di^ 

grace,   infamy:  this  Latin  word,  now  adopted  and 

esUbiished.  is  the  parent  of  the  class :  we  had  for- 

merly  the  word  Op'prvbry  instead  of  lU 
r©  OPPUGN,  6p-pune',  157:  v.  a,  Liierally.to 

light  against.  (See  Ob- ;)  but  used  only  in  the  derivative 

sense,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 
Op-pu^D'-«r,  36 :  #.    One  that  oppugns. 
Op-puo'-N^NT,  (Sp-pug'-nSnt)  a.  Repugnant. 
Op-pug'-nan-cy, ».    Oppoaltion.  [Shaks.] 
Op'-pug-na"-/ion,  89  :  *.    Reristance.  [Bp.  Hall] 
OPSIMATH Y,  6p-rfm'-d-tt^  105 :  #.  EducaUon 

begun  late  in  lifo.  LHales.] 
OPSONATiON,6p'-8i-na"-ihun, ».  A  catering. 

7b  0PTATE:«:6p'-tAu,  v.a.  To  wish  for.  [Sherwood.] 

Op'-Ui-ble,  101 :  a.    Desirable.  [Cockeram.] 

Op'-to-t«ve,  105:  a.  Expressive  of  desire;  espe- 
cially as  regards  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb, 

Op'-WON,  89  :  t.  A  wish ;  [In  thU  sen*)  disused  ;] 
power  to  originate  and  ftalfll  a  wish  with  regard  to  any 
Sue  of  two  or  more  things.— choice,  election ;  specially, 
a  choice  which  an  archbishop  has  of  any  one  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  in  the  gift  of  his  suffragan  bishop  on 
the  promotion  of  such  buhop  to  another  see. 

Op'-/ion-al,  a.  Left  to  one's  wish  or  choice;  leaving 
something  to  choice. 

OPTlC=op'-tick,  a.  and  *.  Rekting  to  vbion  or 
sight:  according  to  the  kiws  of  vUion ;  relating  to  the 
sSence  of  optics:—*.  An  organ  of  sight;  an  eye  j  in 
the  plural.  l^«ci.the  science  of  the  nature  and  laws 
of  vision. 

Op'-tt-cal,  88 :  a.  Optic  ;  relaUng  to  optics. 

Op-tic'-wD,  (-tlsh'-'an,  90)  #.  One  skilled  In 
tics:  one  who  makes  or  sells  optic  glasses. 

OPTIMITY,  6p-flm'-*-t*ij,  84,  105:  #.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  best. 

Op'-li-mo-cy,  #.  The  best,  that  U,  the  highert  of  a 
oonununlty ;  the  nobles. 

Op'-ti-mitm,  158:  #.  The  doctrine,  principle,  or 
sentiment  that  every  thing  is  ordered  eventually  for 
the  best. 


op. 


ORA 

is  fbr  the  best;  also,  one  who.  looking  only  stdispn. 
sent,  is  slow  to  perceive  any  evil  in  an  sctoil  stale  ti 
things. 
OPTION,  Ac— See  under  To  OptaU. 

OPULENT=5p'-A-l«nt,  a.  Wealthy,  rich,  sffljwi 

Op'-U-lent-ly,  ad.  Richly,  with  abuodsnce. 

Op'-u-lence,  t.  Wealth,  riches,  affluence:  O^fdfwcif 
occurs,  but  is  less  used. 

OPUSCULUM==i-pu«'-c&-luiii,».  ALsifawoi 
lately  much  in  use  to  signify  a  little  work:  Oawait 
wiU  probably  be  tlie  English  word  when  it  ibll  bt 
established. 

OR=or,  37 :  t.    Gold,  In  heraldry. 

OR=sor,  37  :  amf,  A  particle  that  marks  so  iHo- 
native.  frequently  oorresponding  to  ntMgr,  tsd  is 
poetry  often  used  for  either:  Orner,  before  ew,  fte 
conjunctioD  being  in  this  phrase,  as  m  soqm  of  oUn 
date,  a  contraction  of  a  Saxon  word  signifying  befcie. 

0RACH=6r'-atch,  149:  *.  A  plant  one  tpent 
of  which  was  once  used  as  spinach. 

ORACLE,  ORACULAR,  Ac.,  ORA180N.- 
See  in  the  enaniog  cUm. 

ORALsOlV-ai,  a.  Uttered  by  the  month,  not 
written ;  some  of  our  divines  apply  lU  «nml  sflw, 
which  is  quite  obsolete,  to  signify  t»  the  noith.  u 
bread  and  wine  oraUjf  received. 

C'Tal'lyf  ad,  Utteredbythemooth.withootviitbi: 
— See  also  the  previous  remark. 

t^  See  Okan OK  and  its  relations  hereafter. 

Oh'-4-cle,  92,  98,  101 :  *.  TTut  which  boteri 
by  supernatural  wisdom  i  the  place  wher^w  the 
person  of  whom,  the  determinations  of  Hearea  are  in- 
quired ;  any  person  or  place  where  certaio  i»^ 
are  obt^ed  j  one  flamed  for  wisdom,  or  who»  «wr 
minations  are  not  to  be  disputed:  MUton,  snd  vm 
authors  of  his  own  time,  use  To  Or^tcle,  (to  «»» 
oracles.)  but  the  word  is  not  received. 

O-rac'-u-lar,  34:     )  92:    c    Uttering 

O-rac'-n-loirs,  120:/  grave,    venerable; 
obscure. 

0-rac'-u-lo>ly,     «   105:    ad.    In  luuinaofaa 

0-rac'-u-loi«-ly,  f  onde;  positively. 

O-rac'-u-loKs-nesfl,  «.  Bute  of  being  oncnkm 

Ou'.^iHSON,  (6r'-^in,  129, 99, 151, 1 M)  #.  V«tal 
supplication,  oral  worship.  ^      ,  ..^. 

«^  This  orthography,  which  is  used  byTeopto,l«q«» 
obsolete: — See  the  next  word. 

Or^-t-fon,  «.    An  oralaoQ  or  prayer. 

Or'-a-to''-ri-0,  9,  An  Italian  word  siM^  " 
oratory  or  place  for  prayers ;  also  appHed  ti  5«"^ 
of  a  species  of  drama  or  coniposilkio  w  <i«'f«2 
sacred  subjects,  accompanied  by  voeal  aat  nw^ 
mental  music  of  a  solemn  character. 

Ol'-a-tor-y,  *.  A  little  chapel  or  plaee  to  pn|  ■:"• 
See  also  lower.  _^ 

O-BA'-r/ON,  89  :  *.  A  speech;  disUndiTe|y,»«I»«" 
of  art  and  of  some  display  delivered  on  s  •P*"**^ 
sion.  and  so  discriminated  fh.m  -  ■«"»<»•  ■** 


poHiive. 


barrister's  address,  from  a  speech  in  *  «{JTS 
assembly,  and  from  a  popular  harangv,  wiff 
the  generic  sense  all  of  these  are  ora"°°'i*3^l* 
writing  that  has  been  spoken  or  is  V"V^r^ 
spoken :  Donne  uses  To  Oratwm,  (to  make  tasnwhj 
but  the  word  is  not  received  .    . 

Or'-a-tor,  86, 92 :  ».  A  speaker;  a  pabBc  f^^ 
disUnctively,   an  eloquent  public  *V^lrZ^ 
pointed  spwiaUy  tospeak  for  others,  w  to  »»«^ 
addresses  on  public  occasions;  in  cn^^^V/Wirt. 
ings,  a  petiUoner  .—See  the  words  P««"«< '^J^ 

Or'-a-tress,  *.    A  fbmale  orator:  ths  «ari  tt»^^ 
Or'a-trijr  still  more  rarely. 


occurs 


1*  sun  more  rawj.  _A-urff 

Or'-a-tor-y,  t.    The  art  of  speaking  well,  P««^^ 

in  public;  (see  Elocutton;)  •io?*"**!^^?^ 
iloquence^-See  thU  word  also  aboie.  »*5^r^ 


Oi'-arto''.ri-al,    90: 

Op'-b-mist,  *.  One  who,  rea«>nlng  from  the  past.        ^^^^-^^^Vf  •^"^"J^rf^ 
£xd  trusting  for  the  fotori.  considers  that  every  thing  |  Ol^-a-to'^-n-al-ly,  ad.   OratoricaUy. 
The  •chmMscnUre.aadUioprUkeiplsstowiaditbtBUBibcrsrtravpnoedttbsDtfitkBsrT. 

yow0Ut  giU'-wAH:  chip'-man:  pd-pi*:  li«:  gSW:  j'CEb ••  cvjw, W I  ^%V*«'***'*^ 
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Oi^^toi^-i-cal,    88:    a.     Befitting    an    ontot; 

rhtumcMl. 
Or'-fl«tor^-i-cal-I|f,  ad.    In  an  oratorical  manner. 

ORANGE, or'-Auigt^or'-JSDge,  111,  119:  «.  and 
0.  A  tree  of  warm  climateg  which  produces  a  well- 
kaoira  ftttit  with  a  yeikm  rind :  the  fruit  itself:— adjf. 
BeUmgiog  to  an  orange ;  colomed  as  an  orange. 

Of^-aoge-ade"',  t,  Stiictlj.  drink  made  of  orange- 
jdob  as  lemonade  of  kmon-joice ;  less  strictly, 
leiHnade ;  sherbet. 

(V-an-ger-y,  t.  A  plantatiuo  of  orange-trees. 

tt"  AmoDf  the  eompouods  are  Or^a»ye-mu$V,  (a  sp«- 
detof  pear;)  O/'amgepeeT ;  Of^'anae-taw'ntf,  (a  co- 
loor  bttveen  jrellow  and  brown!)  Oi^ange-toif^ » 
or  (h^aaye-wom  an,  &c. 

ORANG-OUTANG,  A-rin^-oo-Ong^,  125  :  ». 

The  freat  ape  or  satyr,  an  anunal  which  in  outward 

eoalbrmation  remarkably  approaches  the  human  form ; 

it  nmetimes  icrows  to  the  height  of  six  foet»  but  is 

RmrsllT  smaller. 
OkATlON,  ORATOR,  Ac— See  under  Oral. 
ORBssorby  37  :  t.  An  orbicular  or  circular  body  ;  a 

*plwre;  a  drde;  the  revolution  of  a  circular  body;  a 

period. 

7^  Orb,  V.  0.  To  form  into  a  circle. 

OfA)ed,a,  Orbicular,  round,  circular. 

Ot^-hj/f  105 :  a.  ReaembUng  an  orb*  [Chapman.] 

Or'-bicii.  Circular.  sphericaL 

Or-bic'm-lar,  84,  34 :  a.  Spherical,  dicnlar. 

Or-bic'-u-lor-ly,  A^.  Spherically. 

Or-bic'-it-lar-oesa,  s.  State  of  being  oibianlar. 

0^bi<!*'.Q.|a'-ted,  a.  Moolded  int«  an  orb. 

Oi-hi^-^lfT-iion,  89 :  «.  State  of  being  moulded 

^to  an  orb  or  circle. 

Or'-bit,  t.  The  line  ^opposed  to  be  described  by  the 
"'^^■duitm  of  a  planet;  Young,  in  one  place,  impro- 
perly aws  it  ((«  orb  ;  in  anatomy,  the  cavity  within 
vhtch  the  eye  is  situated. 

Or'-bit-al,  12:  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orbit:  this  is 
betlet  tium  Orhitfm^^  but  neither  word  is  yet  much  used. 

ORBATE=or'-bAte,  a.  (Compare  Orphan,  with 
»hich  this  word  is  edlied.  though,  from  the  absurd 
KsfBih  mode  of  prooonncing  the  aspirated  Greek  o, 
(m  143.)  the  oral  affinity  ia  obscured.)  Bereavea ; 

^Uwie«t,childleea. 

Or'-bHtnde,  1  105 1  «.    Bereavement    by    lots   of 

^'^^t      j  parents^  or  of  children. 

Or-ba'-ZwD,  *.  Orbitude;  poverty.  [Cocketam.] 

ORCaork,  37 :  «.  A  spedaa  of  whale. 

ORCHAU-See  OrchlL 

ORCHANET,  or'-kd-n«t,  161 :  *.  A  herb. 

ORCHARD=ortch'-ard,  33  :  #.    A  hort  yard  or 

fwten  yani,  a  garden  of  fruit  trees. 
Ofch'-«rd-ing,  «.  Cultivation  of  orchards.  [Evelyn.] 

ORCHESTRE,  o/-k&-tur,  81,  161,  159:  *. 
The  place  where  the  musicians  are  stationed  at  a 
pobUe  show ;  the  band  of  musicians :  the  word  comes 
to  as  immediately  from  the  French:  the  original 
^rd  in  Greek  is  Or'Che^-tra,  which,  in  the  ancient 
week  dmma,  was  the  central  part  of  the  theatre,  or 
^  modem  pit,  where  the  dances  were  performed : 
vhra  the  latter  ia  meant,  or  when  the  wcwd  haa  re- 
■ttaee  to  dancing,  or  when  it  occurs  under  the  latter 
ipelBng  in  old  jmsta,  the  word  must  be  accented  on 
the  feec;2d  syllaDie. 

OK-cAea  tral,  82 :  a.  Pertaining  to  an  orchestre ; 
witable  for,  or  performed  In.  an  orcheitre. 

'JRCH!L=5ortch'-il,  s,  A  lichen  l^om  the  rocks  of 
the  Canary  islands  which  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture 
Uie  Mae  test  called  Htmu$\»  proonred  from  it. 

t'RCHlS,  or'-kXs,  161  :  #,  A  plant  of  a  variety  of 
gads,  called  fooUtooes. 

URDsord,  «.  Anciently,  a  beginning ;  whence  the 
phnsB  Oddt  (orto)  and  emit;  hence,  an  edget  and 
hcBce,  sharpneta.  [Obs.] 


To  ORDAIN,  &c.~See  under  Order. 

ORD£AL=or'-d£.al,  «.  A  form  of  trial  among 
the  ancient  rode  nations  of  Europe,  to  determine  guilt 
or  innocence  by  fire  or  water,  the  methods  being 
various:  that  by  fire,  in  ffeneral,  required  the  person 
susDccted  to  walk  blindfolded,  without  burning  him< 
self,  over  nine  red-liot  ploughi^ares  at  tmequal  dis- 
tances; that  by  water,  to  plunge  his  bare  arm  into 
boiling  water  without  scalding  it :  henoe.  probably,  the 
phrase.  To  go  through  Jirt  and  water. 

ORDER=»or'-der,  37,  36 :  «.  Regular  disposition 
or  methodical  arrangement,  observed  as  an  effect :  a 
law,  mandate,  precept,  or  command,  considered  as  ilte 
eause:  hence,  established  process;  proper  state;  seUlcd 
mode;  a  rank  or  class;  a  number  of  persons  forming 
a  dignified  class ;  a  number  of  persons  forming  a  re- 
ligious class ;  the  state  of  beiog  under  ecclesiastical 
rule,  commonly  expressed  by  tne  plural,  as.  To  be  in 
ordert ;  because  to  be  in  fhllorders  requires  two  ordi- 
nations,  that  of  a  deacon  and  that  of  a  priest:  in 
architecture,  any  one  of  the  five  systems,  to  which  the 
parts  and  proimrtions  of  columns  and  their  apnen. 
dages  are  reduced:  hence  also,  rule,  regulation; 
regular  government;  means  to  an  end,  measures,  care. 

To  Or'-der,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  regulate,  to  methodize, 
to  systematize;  to  lead,  to  conduct,  to  manage;  to 
direct,  to  command ;  in  old  authors,  to  ordain  to  sacer- 
dotal function  :—n4u.  To  give  command  or  direction. 

Or'-der^rr,  s.  One  that  orders  ;  a  methodiser. 

Or'-der-iog,  «.  Disposition,  distribution. 

Or'-der-ly,  a.  aU.  and  #.  Methodical,  regular ;  ob- 
servant  of  order ;  according  with  established  method ; 
containing  military  regulations  or  orders  i—ad.  Metho* 
dically,  regularly :— «.  A  private  soldier  or  non-o(mi« 
missioned  officer  who  attends  on  a  superior  officer  to 
carry  orders  or  messag(>s. 

Oi^-der-lt-ness,  #.  QuaUty  of  being  orderly, 

Oi^-d<rr-leiS,  a.  Without  order. 

Ordinability,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Oi^-dt-nal,  a,  and  «.  Noting  order,  as  second, 
third :— &  A  number  denoting  order,  as  third;  a  book 
containing  orders :  a  ritual. 

car  See  Ordin ANCE,  &c.,  lower  in  the  class. 

Or<don'-nance,  12  :  «.  Disposition  of  figures  in  a 
picture,  [Dryden ;]  disposition  in  any  work  of  art, 
including  works  of  elegant  literature,  as  flowing  firom 
predetermined  principles  of  taste.  [Quar.  Rev.,  vol. 
xlijt.p368.] 

To  Or-daik,  v.  a.  Primarily,  to  set  in  its  place  aa 
one  of  a  predt* termined  series;  hence,  to  appoint,  to 
decree,  to  settle,  to  institute ;  in  a  special  application, 
to  invest  with  miuisterial  function  or  sacerdotal  power. 

Or-dain'-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  ordained. — See  also 
Ordinable  lower  in  the  class. 

Or-dain'-<fr,  «.    One  who  ordains. 

Or-dain'-inep,  a.  That  ordains,  or  has  a  right  or 
power  to  ordain. 

Ordinal. — See  higher  in  the  class. 

Or''>di-Dant,  a.  Ordaining,  decreeing.  [Out  of  use.] 

Ol^-di-nance,  t.  A  decree,  appointment,  law,  rule, 
prescript ;  a  practice,  rite,  or  ceremony,  in  consequence 
of  a  law ;  anciently,  a  cannon,  iu  which  siffniflcation 
the  word  is  now  distinguished  by  a  diA;rence  of 
spelling.  See  Ordnance  lower  in  its  place.  It  is  sup- 
posed this  strange  appropriati<Ki  of  the  word  arose 
from  a  mistake  between  canon  and  atnnont  words  pro- 
nounced exactly  alike  j  and  as  canon  signified  an 
ordinance,  a  caaaoa  was  translated  an  ordinance. 

Ordhcaby,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  chus. 

To  Or'-di-nate,  v.  a.  To  appoint.  [Daniel.] 

Or'-di-nate,  a.  and  «.  Regular,  methodical :— «.  One 
of  the  lines  which,  being  drawn  perpendieulariy  to  the 
axis  of  a  curve,  meet  the  curve  m  a  number  of  points. 

Or'-di-nate-Iy,  ad.  In  a  methodical  manner.  [Sir 
T.  Elyot] 

Or"-di-na'-tiVe,  105:  a.  Giving  order.  [Sherwood] 

Or'-dj-na-ble,  105,  98,  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being 
appointed.  Compare  Ordota'cMf  above. 
Ibeilcna  H  nssd  aftsr  modas  ertpvlliag  that  hove  ao  tnegBlatity  of  wmad. 

OfmmMi9f  IBithrUO,  t. «.  wUmom,  165 :  vtth-on,  •'. «.  vitim,  165  :  HUn,  166 :  ftkitk  166. 
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Or*-di-na"-/ion,  «.  Established  order  or  tendency 
consequent  on  a  decree ;  specially,  the  act  of  ordaia« 
in;;,  or  investing  with  sacerdotal  power. 

Or'-di-na-bil"-i.ty,  84,  105:  *.  Quality  of  being 
ordinable.  capability  of  being  appointed. 

Ouf-Di-fiAR-Yj  120,  12,  105:  a.  and  ».  According 
to  onlcr,  metliodical ;  common,  usual ;  hence,  of  com- 
mon rank  ;  lience,  alto,  plain,  not  handsome: — $.  He 
ur  that  which  is  established ;  hence,  specially,  a  |udge 
of  ecclesinotical  causes,  who  b,  properly,  the  bishop 
of  the  district,  as  the  archbishop  is  tne  ordinary  of  aU 
the  districts  within  his  province ;  it  is  likewise  applied 
to  every  commissary  or  official  of  the  bishop;  it  is 
applied  to  the  clergyman  who  is  attendant  in  ordinary 
upon  condemned  malelactors  in  Newgate,  to  prepare 
them  for  death ;  it  moans,  am  in  this  last  definition, 
actual  and  constant  office ;  settled  establishment ; 
specially,  also,  a  regular  meal  established  at  a  certain 
price;  hence,  the  price  itself;  in  heriddry,  any  figure 
of  ordinary  use. 

Or'-di-nrtr-i-ly*  ad.  Commonly,  usually. 
Ordinate,  &c — See  higher  in  the  class. 

ORDNANCE=ord'-nancc,  «.    (See  Ordinance  in 

the  preceding  class  of  words.)  Cannon. 
ORDONNANCE.— See  under  Order  above. 
ORDURE=or'-dAre,  147:  ».  Dnng,  fllth. 
ORE=ore,47:  «.  Metal   in  the  compounded  state 

with  oiygen.  carbon,  sulphur,  or  other  substance,  in 

which  it  exists  before  it  is  refined;  poetically,  the 

metal  itself. 

OREAD=orc'-£-ad,  «.  A  nymph  of  the  mountains. 

OREWEED=rorc'-w^td,t.  Sea-weed.  [Carew.] 

ORFGILD,  orf-gutid,  «.    A  rcsUtution  of  cattle; 

according  to  some,  a  penalty  on  the  hundred  or  county 

for  cattle  stolen ;  restitution  generally  for  some  open 

theft.  [Obs.] 

OR  FRAYS,  or'.frAxz,  143:  *.  Fringe  of  gold. 
[Chaucer.] 

ORGAL^or'-gal,  «.  Argal,  which  see. 

ORGANsor'-gan,  «.  An  instrument,  especially  a 
natural  instrument ;  as  the  tongue,  of  speech,  and  the 
lungs,  of  restoration ;  a  means  toward  any  end ;  in 
which  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  Aristotle's  method 
of  argumentation,  and  to  the  treatise  in  which  its 
principles  are  laid  down ;  also  the  name  of  a  musical 
insuuraent — See  lower. 

Or-gan'-ic,  88  : 1  a.  Consisting  of  various  parU  co- 

Or-gan'-i-cul|  j  operating  with  each  other  ;  acting 
instrumentally  to  a  certain  cud ;  respecting  organs. 

Or-gan'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  organic  structure ;  by  means 
of  organs. 

Or-gan'-i-cul-ness,  a.  State  of  being  organical. 

Or'-ga-nUm,  158  :  t,  Organical  structure. 

7b  Or'-ga-nize,  t;.  a.  To  form  with  suitable  organs ; 
to  construct  so  that  one  part  may  co-operate  with 
another;  in  military  application,  to  distribute  into 
suitable  parts,  and  apiKiiot  officers. 

Or'-gan-i-za"/ion,  89:  «.  Construction  in  which 
the  parts  are  so  disposed  aa  to  bo  subservient  to  each 
other :  act  of  organizing. 

Or'-gan-og^-ra-z^Ay,  (-f^  163)  87  :*.  Description 
of  the  organs  of  plants. 

Ok'-g.4n,  «.  A  wind  instrument  whoso  pipes  are  filled 
by  a  belk)ws,  and  played  by  keys  touched  with  the 
hand. 

Ot'-gan-isty  «.  A  player  on  an  organ  ;  it  seems  an- 
cieully  to  liave  mcaiU  one  who  sung  in  parts. 
^  Among  the  compounds  of  tlie  word  in  this  special 
application  are  Or^pnn-bstVd'M-;  Or^ganrlofr' ;  Organ* 
p^pv*;  Or^gan-dop*,  kc.  An  Origan  rest  is  a  figure 
of  uncertain  rigin  in  lioraldry. 

ORGAN  Y,  properly  Origan,  which  see. 

ORGASM,  or'-gazm,  158:  «.  Immoderate  excite- 
ment or  action,  generally  such  as  la  accompanied  by 
strong  spasm. 

ORGEAT,  or'-xhSt,  [Fr.]  170:  ».    A  drink 


ORL 

ORGEIS=or'-g^ts, ».  A  fish. 

ORGIES,  or'-glz,  119,  151 :  «.p<.  FnntiermU 

in  Iwnour  of  Bacchus,  which  were  hd<l  ia  the  mfttt; 

nocturnal  rites  or  revelry ;  it  is  scarcely  tobeadv^ 

in  the  singular. 
ORGILLOUS,  oi'-B^Yl-lus, 77, 120:  a.  PmL 

[Shaks.  Prot.  to  Trod,  and  Cress.'] 
ORGUES,  orgs,  «.  pt.  (Compare  OrRsa.)  Loi| 

thick  pieces  of  timber  forming  a  porteuUiifBrMesoe 

of  a  gate  ;  also  a  machine  compoMd  ofBOTecslaaikd 

barrels  unit<^. 
ORICHALCH,  or'-^^lk,  161 :  «.  Bms. 

ORIEL,  or('-4-^l,  s.   Anciently,  a  lltUe  iaoa«ie. 

cess  near  the  hall ;  at  present,  an  oriel  viodosiisst 

of  a  projecting  tria(onal  w  pentagODsl  fiiia,£nW 

into  compartments  by  mnlUons  ana  trsnsonu. 
ORIENT,  ort'-^^nt,  a.  and  «.  Bisiagutliem: 

eastern,  oriental ;  bright,  shining;  gaady,spukEa|: 

— «.  The  part  where  the  sun  firrt  appeaii ;  the  £ui 
0'-ri*en-cy,  «.  Brightxieas  of  eobor. 
(y'RI-KK^'TAU  a.  and   «.    Eastern ;  placed  ia  tkr 

East  {  proceeding  ftpom  the  East:— x.  An  iolubituttf 

the  eastern  puts  <tf  the  world. 
0'-ri-en"-ta{-i<m,  «.    An  idiom  of  the  esiten  bs- 

gnages ;  an  eastern  mode  of  speech. 
O'-n-en^-tal-ist,  s,  A  native  of  tlie  East ;  one  lUM 

in  oriental  literature. 
0'-ri-en-tal"-i-ty,  84,  105:  i.  State  of  lwsi«^ 

ental.  [Brown.] 
ORIFICE,  6r'4-fT88,#.  Any  opening  or  perlbmioa. 

ORIFLAMB,  5r'4-fliiro,  92,  105,  156:  i.  i 
golden  atandard,.Uie  aneieot  royal  stsndsrd  of  Ftastc 

ORIGAN,  or^-^'gaOf  «.  Wild  marjoram. 

ORIGENISM,  dr'-i-ggn-izm,  105, 158;  t  Tto 
doctrines  of  Origen,  a  Christian  fiither  of  tlie  t^ 
century,  who  united  Platonism  with  Chiistiui^:  iut 
folk)wers  held  that  the  souls  of  men  have  s  ytt^iak^ 
sUte ;  that  they  are  holy  intelligences ;  thst  tkrfM 
before  they  are  united  with  the  body;  sad  &»« 
Christ  wiU  be  cnicifled  hereafter  for  fbe  sshttioB  d 
de\ils. 

ORIGIN,  Sr'-^.^n,   129,  73,  105:  «.    RrU 

existence  or  beginning,  aa  an  effect;  eaon.  •ooR'i 

fountain ;  derivation. 
O-riy-i-nal,  (-rtd'-gl-nal,  105)  «.  and  «.  W- 

miUve.  prisUne.  first ;  oriaiual  sta  was  the  first  ns  tbi 

the  first  man  committed;   and  with  repud,lo.>>' 

posterity  it  means,  among  theologians,  that  tu  ob- 

puted  to  his  posterity,  or  that  depravatioB  of  Bilai* 

wldch  is  its  consequence : — s.  Origin ;  fint  ^cpK"' 

chetype,  that  Ihnn  which  anything  istrsiwcnW* 

translated. 
0-riy-*-nal-ly,  nd.  With  regard  to  the  «r»tcssie; 

firom  the  beginning;  at  first ;  as  the  first  anikr. 
O-ri^'-i-nol-ness,  t.  Originality. 
O-ri^-Hna^-f-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  QoaUty  a*^^ 

being  original. 
O-rio^.nar-y,  129,  12, 105  :  «.  Proda^i^'^^fjl 

existence ;  primitive,  first  state  of  existence.  [W* 

used.] 
To  0-riy'.t-nate,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  bring  into  ew<- 

cnce :— nm.  To  take  existence. 
ORILLON,  A-nlMon,  18:  ».  LiteraUj, «  pflJ"*' 

—a  mound  of  earth  faced  with  a  wall  to  oowr  csbsbb. 
ORIOLE,  ore'44lt,  105:   t.  Any  Wid  of  *• 

magpie  kind. 
OR10N«A-r?-on,  #.    A  constelUtion  sooth  of  fl» 

ecliptic  but  not  entirely  aoath  of  the  equiaoetisl. 
ORISON,  6r'4-zon,  151,  18:  ».  A  pi.y«r.-S« 

the  word  after  Oraitam  under  Oro/L 
ORK.— See  Ore  *  . 

ORLE=rorl,  189:  ».  Anoidinaiyin  tbsfa»«^* 

fillet  round  the  shield,  oc  an  inescutcbeon  """'•^ 
Oit'-LBT,  ».    In  architecture,  a  fiUet  ondw  the  ow* 

of  a  capital. 


trarted  from  barley  and  sweet  almonds. 

Tbs  ■chsowt  mitiis,  and  Um  pitnciple*  to  wlilch  the  aumbart  rellir,  prcssds  On  Dktisaarr. 
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ORLOP=Or'-15p,  «.  LitenUy.  a  part  that  ovtr. 
loops, — applied  as  a  name  to  a  platfurm  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  ooQtaintDg  various  cabins  tot  the  cables,  &c 

OR-MOLU,  oK-mi-rs/'*  109 :  «.    A  mixiare  of 

metal  to  resemble  gtdd. 
ORNAM£NT:=ror'-nd-in^nt,   «.    Embellishment, 

deeoraticm;  honour;  that  which  dignifies. 
7u  Or^-na-meDt,  v.  a.  To  embellish,  to  bedeck. 
Oi'-na-men'^'tal,  a.  Giving  embellishroeni 
Or'-oa-meD^-taUIy)  ad.  So  as  to  embellisli. 
OR-iCAT^'y  a.  Bedecked.    Sir  T.  Elyot  uses  it  as  a 

verb,  bat  he  has  not  been  followed. 
Or-nateMjf,  ad.  With  decoration. 
Or-nate'-ness,  s.  State  of  being  embellished. 
Or'-aa-/vre,  (-t&re,  147)  «.  Decoration.  [Unusual.] 

OR  N  ISCOPiST^or-nV-cA-p wt,  t.  An  observer 
of  Irfrdt,  applied  to  one  who  otnerres  them  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  omens. 

Os-NiTIl'-^LiTKj  «.  A  petrified  bird. 

Or'-ni-thoV'-O-gy,  87,  105  :  «.  That  part  of  natural 

history  which  treats  of  birds. 
Or'-D«-/AoK'-0-gist,  *.  One  versed  in  ornithology. 
OAnt-zAo-Iog'^-i-cal,  88:  a.    Pertaiuing  to  omi. 

thotojfy. 
Or^-ni/A-o-mati'-cy,  87  :  f.    Divination  by  means 

of  birds. 

OROLOGY,  lfr6Y-h-e^\^  87 :  «.  A  treatise  on.  or 

a  knowtedge  of  mountains. 
OK-o-lo^-t-cal}  88,  64  :  a.  Portaining  to  orology. 

ORPil  AN^^i^-fao,  163  :  «.  and  a.  (See  Orbate.) 
A  ebild  bereaved  of  Ikther  or  mother,  or  both  :—adj. 
Bereft  of  parents. 

Of^H»Aan-age, «.  State  of  an  orphan:  Or'-phan-um 
(loS)  occurs,  but  is  less  used. 

Ot^'pJkaned,  (-fand,  114)  a.  Bereft.  [Young.] 

Or'-pAan-ot^-ro-pAy,  (-f^)  #.  A  supporting  or 
support  of  orphans ;  a  hospital  for  orphans. 

ORPHEUS,or'-f^U8,  163:  «.  The  name  of  tlie 
Greek  poet  and  musician  applied  to  a  fish  caught  in 
the  Archipelago,  confounded  perhaps  with  the  Or'* 
phas,  a  flsn  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

OA^PBtf-JJif  86  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  poet  Or- 
pheus ;  mudcal  and  poetical:  0/-pMc  also  occurs. 

ORPIMENT,  or'-pi-m«nt,  105  :  #.  Literally,  a 
Kold  pigment;  it  is  a  sul^ihtiret  of  arsenic  of  a  bril- 
liant y^iow  colour ;  there  u  also  «  red  orpiment. 

ORPINE,  or^-pio,  105  :  t,  Bose-root.  a  plant 

ORRERY,  di'.rSr-^.  129,  105:  t.  A  machine. 
aleo  called  a  planetarium,  for  exhibiting  the  revo- 
lutions uf  the  earth  and  other  planets ;  so  named  after 
an  earl  of  Orrery,  by  whom  the  invention  uas  patron- 
ised. 

ORRIS=6r'-rfll,  ».  The  plant  iris,  of  which  the 
word  seems  a  corruption ;  for  any  other  sense  see  Or- 
frays. 

ORT^ort,  37:  ff.  A  fragment;  reftise;  it  most 
commonly  occurs  in  the  plural.  [Obsolescent.] 

ORTHODOX,  or'-ttA-docks,  188  :  a.  Siraight, 
right  at  sound  in  way  of  thinking,  almost  always  un- 
dinrslood  of  religion,— not  heterodox :  WUtodixal  is 
not  now  used. 

OH'^-Mo-doar'-l jf,  ad.  With  soundness  of  opinion. 
[Baoon.] 

Or^-zAo-doj/'j^t  i.  Soundness  in  opinion  and  doc- 
trine: Or"fA4M[oyMif  scarcely  oecurs. 

Ou^'-nro-OROM'-r,  «.  A  sailing  by  the  ftraightett 
way.  that  is.  in  the  arc  of  some  great  circle. 

Or'-/Ao-djom"-ic8,  »,  pi.  The  art  of  sailing  straight 

Ovl'THO'Jtrvr,  9,  Properly,  the  use  of  right  words ; 
it  is  applied,  however,  at  least  by  modern  writi>rs.  to 
signify  that  part  of  prosody  which  treats  of  the  man- 
Ber  of  uttering  words,  or  of  pronunciation  in  its 
Umited  sense. 


Or'wA^-e-pis^  f.  One  versed  in  orthoepy* 
Ott'- THO-OON,  «.  A  nyAZ-anglod  figure. 
Or-/Aug'-0-naI,  a.  Rectangular. 

OH-Tfloo'-R^-Pflr,  (-f^yj,  163)  87  :  «.  Generally, 
a  right  delineation ;  specially,  the  right  delineation  uf 
words,  or  the  use  of  tlio  proper  letters  iu  spelling 
them,  the  rules  or  directions  fur  which  constitute  one 
of  tlte  ports  of  grammar;  also,  the  delineating  uf  the 
fore  right  side  ^  an  object  bv  lines  that  arc  at  right 
angles  with  the  geometrical  plane;  hence,  the  dc- 
liueated  elevation  of  a  building :  it  will  be  remarke<l 
of  these  different  special  applications,  that  in  the 
latter  the  word  riglU  is  literal,  in  the  former  i  is 
figurative. 

Ox'thOf^'ta'phex,  $,    One  versed  in  orthography. 

Ot^'tiHy-gxaphm'Ca],  a.  Pertaining  to  the  right 
spelling  of  words ;  delineated  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion, OS  distinguished  ftom  ichnogra^hical.  Or'tho' 
graph''%e  is  another  form  of  the  same  word  :  the  or- 
thographic projection  of  the  sphere  is  a  dolineatiua 
of  the  sphere  ma  a  plane  that  cuts  it  in  the  middle. 

OK-tto-grapA^-j-cal-ly,  ad.  According  to  the  rules 
of  spelling ;  according  to  the  elevation. 

Ou-rHot'-o-o  r,  t.  The  impositiou  or  the  use  of 
right  or  suitable  names. 

Ott'-r«OP-N(B"-^,  (-ne'-4,  103)  #.  A  breathing  in 
an  upright  posture. — applied  as  a  name  to  a  diiiorder 
of  the  lungs  in  which  the  patient  must  keep  himself 
erect ;  hence,  with  obvious  impropriety,  it  is  used  to 
signify  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 

ORTIVE,  or'-tTv,  105:  o.  (Compare  Orient) 
Relating  to  the  rising  of  a  planet  or  star;  risiug, 
eastern. 

ORTOLAN=or'-t&-)an,  «.  A  small  bird  accounted 

verv  delicious. 
ORVAL=ror'-val,  *.  The  herb  clary. 

ORVIETAN,  or'-vi-e"-tan,  t.  An  antidote  or 
counterpoison,  named  from  a  mountebank  ot  Or^-ieto. 

ORYCTOGNOSY,  6r'-tck-t6g"-nA-c^  87, 
152 :  $.  Tlie  kno«'lcdf;e  of  minerals  according  to  their 
respective  characteristics. 

Oaf  YC-TOi/'-o-Qr,  ».  That  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  fossils. 

OSCHEOCELE,  6s"-ki-i-c^It',  161,  101:  *.  A 
rupture  in  which  an  intestine  breaks  into  the  scrotum. 

To  0SC1LLATE=(W-»TI-Iite.  v.  n.   To 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  vibrate. 

Os'^-cil-la'-tor-y,  a.  Moving  or  swinging  as  a 
dulum. 

$Sr  When  custom  shall  allow  us  to  accent  the  verb  on 
the  second  svUable.  whicli  would  be  a  better  pronun- 
ciation. fPrtn.  81.)  the  analogical  accent  of  this  word 
will  also  oe  on  the  second  syllable. 

O8'<il-la"-^ion,  89:  #.  Vibmtioo. 

OSCITANT,  oa'-si-tant,  105,  12:  a.  (Compare 
Oral.)  Yawning,  gaping ;  sleepy,  sluggish,  dull. 

Os'-Ci-t<int-ly,  ad.  Drowsily,  carelessly. 

Os'-C»-t(in-cy,  s.  Act  of  yawning ;  unusual  sleepi- 
ness, carelessness. 

Os'-ci-ta"-/ion,  89  :  «.   Act  of  yawning. 

OSCULATION=68'-cA-la"-shun,  89  :  t.  (Com- 
pare Oral.)  Literally,  a  kissinj; :  the  contact  between 
any  curve  and  its  osculalory  circle. 

Os^'-cu-la'-tor-y,  129, 18,  1U5  :  a,  and  #.  Having 
the  same  curvature  as  a  curve  at  any  given  point ;  that 
is  touched  in  osculation :— f.  A  tablet  with  tlie  pictire 
of  Christ  or  the  Virt;in.  which  iu  ancient  churches  was 
kissed  by  the  priest,  and  delivered  to  the  people  for  tlie 
samepurpose. 

OSIER,  o'-zhVr,  147!  t.  A  water  willow. 

OSMAZOME,  5z'-m<3-z&mc,  151 :  t.  A  substance 
of  on  aromatic  flavour  obtained  (iom  the  flesh  of  tlie 
ox  I  literally,  odorous  Juice. 

Oy-M/>vu,  9.  A  metal  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
singular  odour  of  its  oxide ;  it  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour. 
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OSMUND,  Ss'-muDfl,  151:  t.   A  plut. 

OSNABURG,    5z'-D<!-burg,  151:  «.    A 
linen,  imported  oriipDanT  only  from  Onutbarf . 

OSPRAY,  OSSLLET.— Seeintheenmingdaw. 

OSSLOUS,  6*'-««.ui,  120:  {Coaoq.  6«h'-ua,  147) 
(L  Bimy;  r«t>embling  a  bone. 

Os'-M-clr,  101 :  «.   A  anaU  bone. 

Os'-se-let,  «.  A  haxd  aobatance,  a  UOk  boM  aa  it 
were,  growing  inside  a  bone'*  knee  among  the  imall 
boDe<. 

Os'-PRAT,  «.  litenUy,  a  ftone-breaker, — ap[4ied  as 
the  name  of  a  lar^e  bUckish  hawk  with  a  lung  neck 
aod  blue  legs :  some  of  our  old  writers  confound  it 
with  the  sen-eagle,  of  which  it  is  reported  that  when 
he  Seeks  prey  by  ho%criDg  over  tlie  sea.  the  fishes  lie 
aoietly  to  be  seised  by  lum :  this  word  and  Ossifr'age 
(see  lower)  are  ortginiUly  tiie  same. 

Cm-siv'-er-oi78,  120:  a.   Producing  6o»te«. 

OssiKic,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  cUss. 

Os'-s/-FHAQB,  f.  A  bird  which  is  sidd  to  break  the 
honc$  of  auiraals  to  come  at  the  marrow;  from  the 
name  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  ospray,  but  in 
Lev.  zi.  13,  it  is  ased  to  denote  a  different  binl. 

To  Os'-s/-FY,  105,  6 :  V.  a.  and  it.  To  convert  Into 
bona  t'-nn.  To  become  bone. 

Qs'sir-ic,  88 :  a.    Having  power  to  oasify. 

Oji'-it-ft-ca"-fi0D,  89  :  <.    Process  of  ooifying. 

Os-siv'-o-Rors,  120:  a.    Feeding  on  froiiM. 

Os'-sF-^H-r,  129,  12,  105:  t.   A  place  where  tlie 

bones  of  dead  people  are  kept. 
(^  Otl>er  relations  of  this  class  will  be  fbnnd  hereafter 

with  Osteocolla,  &c. 
OST,  or  OUST.— See  Oast. 

OSTENSIBLE,    &c,    OSTENSIVE.— See  In 

the  next  class. 
0STENT=6s-t«nfc',  t.    That  whkh  is  extended  or 
shown  outwardiv,  or  in  front,  (See  Ob-;)  an  air  or 
manner  assumed;  show,  token;  [Sbaks.]  a  portent, 
a  prodigy,  any  thing  ominous. 

To  Oi>-ten'-tate,  v.  a.  To  make  an  ambitious  dis- 
play of,  to  exhibit  boastingly.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 

0»'-ten-ta"-/ion,  89:  ».  Ambitious  display,  vain 
show ;  Shaksiieare  uses  it  for  a  spectacle  or  show. 

0*'-ten-ta"-/w«8,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Making  dis| 
from  Tanitv ;  boastful,  showy,  gaudy. 

O8'-ten-ta''-/i0tts-ly,  ad.   With  oatentation. 

O0'-ten-ta"-/ioi/»-ne88,  t.  Quality  of  being  osteo- 
titious. 

Oa"-ten-ta'-tor,  t.    One  fond  of  display.  [UnuauaL] 

Os-ten'-t0H8,  a.    Ostentadoua.    [Evelyn.] 

Os-ten'-s/-blb,  (-ci-bl,  152,  105,  101)  a.  Ule- 
rnlly,  that  may  be  shown ;  hence  the  usual  meaning, 
colourable,  plausible,  held  forth. 

Os-teD'-st-bly,  ad.    With  appearance. 

09-ten'-s»-bil"-i-ty,  84,  105:  #.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  ostensible. 

Os-ten'-wVe,  (-civ)  a.  Showing,  betokening. 

OSTEOCOLLA=08'.t^-A-c5l".ia,  ».  (Compare 
Osseous,  &c.)  Literally,  6on«-glue,  a  fossil,  carbonate 
of  lime  formed  by  incrustation  an  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
and  said  to  be  good  for  uniting  fhu^tured  bones. 

Ok'-tb-cmjops,  «.    Aching  of  the  bonet^ 

Os'-tk-ol''-o- or,  *.  That  part  of  anatomy  which 
treats  of  the  bones ;  the  system  of  animal  bones. 

OB'-te-ol^-o-gist,  «.  One  versed  in  osteology: 
OfUot'ogcr  is  an  older  word,  but  at  present  less  used. 

Os^-te-olo^'^-t-cal,  88  :  a.   Pertaining  to  osteology. 

OSTIARY,  6st'.yar4>j.  146,  147,  105:  *.  (Ckm- 
pare  Oscitant.)  The  month  or  openine  by  which  a 
river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  or  a  lake. 

OSTLER,  Os'-lcr,  156:  #.  An  hosUer,  which 
see:  and  OsC-ler-v,  (the  place  belonging  to  an  host* 
ler)  compare  with  Hostelry. 

OSTMEN=6»f-iii«u,   9,  pt.     East  men,  as  the 


display 


Danish  Mttkn  in  Ifdand  wen  eslM:  MteOirU' 
•OTBs  were  the  Goths  ftooi  the  Bast 

OSTRACISM,  6«'-tr<l<Tiim  158:  •.  Snlm 
of  banishment  by  votes  as  pracdsed  in  aodent  Atbres. 
each  vote  being  signified  by  an  oyster  tbell,  oavbiu 
the  voter  wrote  thenaiBeortbepefaoii;baiMihsai«k- 
ment.  expulsion. 

To  (V-tro-ctze,  v.  a.    To  banish,  to  aspd. 
OiZ-TR^-ciTB,  «.    All  oyater-sheU  in  its  lad  Mb 
0STRlCH:=5«'-tritcb,   149:    «.    Avaykfi 
bird  that  uses  its  wings  in  running,  not  fa  fli^ 
that  has  extraordinary  powers  of  digestkn,  tai  tk 
feathers  of  whose  wings  are  much  esteemed. 

OTACX)USTIC=A'-ta-cow''-8tick,a.  andtlto 
assists  perception  by  tlw  ears:— x.  An  iutnuBOt  te 
assist  the  ears  in  hearing;  alsoeaUed  aaC-tfrcsa^- 
ti-con. 

O'-TAi.-or,  or  O-tal'-oi-^,  ».  The  esr^k. 

OTHER,  ulh'-er,  116:  a^f.  wdpnm.  Mik 
same;  not  this,  different ;  Dotthis.tfaeeoBtnir;itii 
often  used  elliptically,  and  hence  has  become  stiou 
or  pronoun  capable  of  the  plural  tetmiBsti(»:-fnii. 
Not  I  or  he.  but  some  one  else ;  it  is  often  corretttnT 
to  each,  which  two  words  sometines  eoow  tofethr, 
and  may  conveniently  be  considered  ooe  tamfwd 
word :  see  the  remarks  under  One. 

Otll'-er-gates,  ad.  In  another  nanwr.  [Oln.] 

Ofll'-^r.guite,  (-grxTzc,  151)  lu/.  Of  aDoUmlQiJ; 
sometimes  corrupted  into  OOttr-ffuett. 

Ofli'-rr-irArre,  (-hwAre,  56,  102)  odL  h 

other  place  or  plaoea.  [Miltoa.] 
Otfe'.«.«7Mle,  56 :      \      ,    ^,^^,^ 
Oth'-rr-iDAilef,  143 .  |  a**.  At  other  tim«. 

(}tfe'-^r-wi«e,  (-wiEt,  151)  oei.    In  a  diftfot 
ner;  by  other  causes ;  in  other  respects. 

OTIUM,  o'-8h^m,  147 :«.  a  Latin  wtri  «» 
times  used  in  conversation  for  leisare,  jnrtirolarlr  is 
the  phrase  Ofttim  cum  dig'mita'*tt,  digniwd  lewuv. 

OTT£R=ot'-ter,  s.  An  amphibioas  soiaHl  ik>t 
preys  oa  fish. 

OlTO=6t'-t4,  9.  A  corruption  of  Ofr,  so  AsOsc 
word  signifying  quintessence,  and  osoallj  f^  ^ 
the  oily  aromas  extracted  from  flowers;  some  p«n«B» 
have  lately  chosen  to  spell  it  Otiar. 

OTTOMAN,  ot'-tA-man,  a.  aod«;  TnUimtto 
the  Turks,  from  Othman.  or  Osmnn.  a  coanssdet « 
sultan  of  the  tribe  about  the  year  1300  :-f.  A  M^O' 
such  as  b  used  in  Turkey. 

OUCH=owtch,«.  ThecoltetInwhfch*pi«*w«*^ 
is  set ;  a  careanet ;  an  ornament  of  goU ;  It  ^^, 
need  to  signify  the  bkxw  given  by  a  boar's  tadL  [C^J 

OUGHT,  Anything. — See  Aught 

/,  Ae,  they,  &c.  OUGHT,  l«t,  126. 168:)  «.  «• 

Thou  OUGHTEST,  Iwr-^at,  H  ^ 

act.  Owed,  was  bonnd  to  pay;  had  a  ri|fct  to;  (■ 
these  senses,  in  which  it  is  the  old  prateritof  If  (^ 
it  is  obsolete:)— a«H.  Am.  art,  &c.  bound  by  A^—*'- 
necessary. — in  sudi  circumstances  as  to  •^"'^'JJ' 
to  have  established  a  fitness:  such  is  tbs  m»» 
sense  of  the  verb,  in  which  it  is  always  is  *h*Fj^ 
tense,  notwithstanding  the  past  mining  «!»«  ^ 
whole  context  may  expren:  thos,  in  U»  PJ"^ 
Ought  henot  to  t^fffr.  and  ChghtkemA  tfi  l^^'lf^ 
the  finite  verb  is  in  the  same  present  tew^'fjj^ 
preterit  meaning  in  tbs  latter  phrsse  is  ^^f^^^ 
contrarily  to  the  usual  practice,  by  the  wrb  |Ofsi«» 
aud  not  by  the  governing  verix. 

OUNCE=ownce,  #.    A  weight,  orfgiatlly  » |^ 

eart  J  in  Troy  weight  it  is  the  twelfth  p«rt  rf»  P<*^ 
ut  in  Avoirdupois  it  ia  the  aixteeath  part 

OUNCE=ownce,  t.  A  lynx. 

OUNDED-owu'-dSd,  a.  Waving.  {(^J 
OundTing  had  the  same  meaning:  On/g  >o  ^'^"'^ 
is  wattg.  ^ 

OUPHE,  ?S3f,  127,  163,  189:  *.  A  Wry.  ^^^ 

Oi/-phen,  a.  Elfirfi. 


TiM  schnnst  eotirs,  and  the  prindplea  to  which  th«  numbers  rsfcr,  prccsds  ttn  Dktknsry. 

f^<^^*''Jli}^''^^V  ch&p'-man:  pa.pi':  llw:  gS6d:  j'53,i.e.jVw,55:  o,e,v&c,»iirfr,  IH. 
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OUR»owir,  133,  53 :1  pnm,   (See  I.)  PerUining 

OURS,  ovtn,  143 :  j  to  u;  belonging  to  tu :  tha 
iztl  fotm  it  a  proooanlnal  adjeetlTv.  or  an  a4}ective 
proooan.  m  the  grammariaa  may  cboote  to  name  it ; 
ilw  other  fonn  it  a  pottettive  prououn  of  the  third  per. 
«» ;  ts.  Ouri  if  here :  where  it  eanoot  be  said  a  noun 
it  tht  third  penon  it  nnderttood;  for  if  tnch  noun 
Vert  inaertod.  it  would  ehange  tite  word  to  our:  a 
pniof  that  the  meaning  of  the  noon  wat  eomprehended 
n  Uw  proDoon,  and  not  nnderttood  after  it. 

Oar-eel f,  prom.  It  la  uted  only  in  the  regal  ttyle. 

OaMeivf/,  189,  143 :  prom.  The  plural  of  Mytelf. 

OURANOGRAPHY,  ow'-ran-5g"-rd-fi;j,  163  : 
I.  A  detcription  of  the  heaTena. 

OUSE-~See  Ooie. 

OUSEU  SO'-zl,  127,  114  :  «.    A  blackbird. 
To  OUST— owst,  If.  a.    To  take  away,  to  remoTe  ; 
toff^toditteixe. 

Oostf-^r,  «.  Dttpoeaestion :  Out'-ter^e-main^^,  (Law 
Frraeh,  pron.  at  EngUtb.)  the  delivery  of  landt  out  of 
t  :piarditn'«  handt. 

OOT=owt,  31:0.  adv,  and  imterj.  External,  not 
in ;  not  within,  gone  forth,  come  forth*  itsued ;  gone 
from  tome  state ;  ffoing  on  to  the  itsue  of  a  slate ; 
hence,  the  notion  of  flniihing  or  completing^  and  the 
irate  o( complHety,  which  it  often  exprettee :  in  thete 
and  every  other  tente.  the  original  meaning  of  ittniog 
froa  tn  interior  or  pretent  state  it  kept  in  view,  with 
toon  or  lets  of  literal  or  figurative  import :  some  ex- 
pntatms  are  elliptical ;  thui  Oat  at  heett  impliet  ex- 
poMR  of  the  flesh  ait  the  heelt,  and  flguratively,  bare- 
Dmofiarame :  Out  of  pocket  meant  money  out  of  the 
pocket :  Ta  cry  out  on  any  oae  it  to  tell  him  to  get  ont 
of  pmeoee  or  aw»y ;  benee  (hd  becomet  an  inter- 
j«cQon :  when  Ont  precedet  of,  it  it  considered  to  form 
Aeooipoand  prepoaition  ;  but  o/it  the  only  real  pre. 
poritioa.  and  On  still  retains  its  original  import. wmch, 
tboaj;h  it  may  sovnetimet  be  interpreted  by  from^ 
awetioies  by  not  tie.  tometlmet  by  beyond,  &Cm  it  ttill 
conespoodeot  lo  tbe  general  sense  aoove  stated :  Out 
•fAearfsixnilet  immediately,  implying  that  the  affair 
ii  Dov  j«  hiiod,  and  on  the  point  of  being  out  of  it,  L  e, 
P^Honofd:  at  a  prefix,  the  import  of  (MU,  with  tuch 
wriTative  extensions  on  have  Ijeen  described,  remains 
Boafleded  throughout  all  the  words  oompounfled  with 
it :  io  most  of  them  it  conveyt  the  meaning  of  going 
bejoad  or  surpateing  tome  ttate  or  action  which  it 
M«rativi>ly  lo  isane  from  it;  in  others  its  meaning  it 
literal,  or  nearly  eo,  betokening  emittion,  ezdunon, 
or  winethiog  exiemaU 

Oaf -rr,  a.  comp,  degree.  Exterior,  thai  la  without, 
oppo«cd  to  taaer. 

Oot'-moet,      1116:  a,  tt^per,  degree,   Bemotait 

Oat'-<r-most,  ]txom  the  midtt 

Oof-er-ly,  ad.  Toward  the  oataide. 

Oat'-ward,  140,  18 :  o.  ad,  and  #.  Exteraal;  ex. 
^nnc;  foreign;  carnal,  not  tpiritnal :— a4v.  To  the 
ootward  partt ;  to  foreign  parts ;-— r.  External  form. 

Out'-wordt,  143  :  ad.  The  tame  at  Outward, 

Out'-word-ly,  ad,    ExtemaBy;    in  appearance,  not 

riteerely. 

To  Out,  V,  a.  To  deprive  by  expultion :  hence,  an 
^•fr,  which  properly  meant  an  expeller,  but  hat 
^^■•tiinet  been  nted  for  Otter  to  sij^nify  dispottestion : 
ni  valnr  langoage  an  Outer  is  be  or  that  which  goet 

tJ\      *"  enrpateet. 

To  Ovt-ACT^fv,  a.  To  do  beyond. 

J«  Out-bal'-^hce,  V,  a.  To  exceed  in  weight 

J  Oot-bar',  v.  o.  To  shot  out  by  a  bar. 

To  Out-bio',  -j  v,  a.  To  bid  hl^MJr 

1  Ont-bade',  (-Md,  135)  I  than  another:  hence 
Out-bid',  I  the  tubs,  an  Out- 

Ont-bid'-dcn,  114:         J  bid'-der. 

^JctJ-bloitn,  (-blinc,  125)  81 :  part,  a.  Inflated. 

JJ>  Oot-blcih',  V,  a.  To  exceed  in  roty  colour. 

^r-lOW*,  81,37:  a.   Foreign,  not  native. 


Out'-boukd,  81 :  a*  Outward  boond,  prooeeding  to 

a  foreign  country. 
To  OuT-BRAVB^  V,  a.  To  bear  down  w  defeat  by 

more  daring,  insolent,  or  splendid  appearance. 
To  Out-bka'-z£N,  1 14 :  «.  o.    To  bear  down  with 

insolence. 
OvT^'BUEAK,  (-brake,  100)  81 :  t.   Bmptbn. 
Out'-braik-iiig, «.  That  which  bteake  forth. 
To  Out-brbathr',   (-brelht)   v,  a.  and  m.   To 

weary  by  being  longer  winded  :—neu.  To  expire. 
To  OuT-BUi/,  V,  n.  To  put  budt  out  or  forth. 
To  OoT-BWu/,  (-blld,  121)  v,a.  To  exceed  In 

building. 
7b  Out-cant',  v.  a.   To  mipaae  in  canting. 
Out'-ca«t,  a,  and  t.    Thrown  away,  rejected,  ex 

pelled  i—i.  One  rejected ;  an  exile. 
Out-cept',  corn.  Except.  [B.  Jon.] 
To  Out-climb',  (-climc,  115, 156)  v. «.  To  climb 

beyond. 

7b  Out-com'-PwIm,  {-cam'^pdn,  116)  9.  o.  To 

exceed  due  boundt. 
To  Out-crapt',  11:  v.  o.   To  exceed  In  cunning. 
Out'-CUY,  (-Cl^je)  81  :  t.  Clamour;  cry  of  di»liT»i8 ; 

oppotition;  in  our  older  auth-irt,  public  sale,  auction. 
To  OuT-DAR«',  v»  a.  To  venture  beyond. 
7e  Out-oats',  v«  o.  To  antiquate.  [Hammond.] 
To  OuT-D(/,  (-dSo,  107)     j  V,  a.  To  excel,  to  tur- 

I  Out-did',  >  past:  hence,  the  subs. 

Out-done',  f-dun,  107))  an  Out-do'-inJ,^ 
7b  OcT-DRiJ^',  158:  v,  a.  (^Irr, — wee  To  Drink.) 

To  exceed  in  drinking. 
7b  Out-DWELl',  V,  a.  To  ttay  beyond. 
OuTBR,    &C. — See    among  the  wordt    immediately 

under  Out. 
7b  Out-face',  V,  a.  To  outbrave. 
7b  Out-pa ww^,  v,  d.  To  excel  in  fawning. 
7b  Out-fbast',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  featting. 
7b  Out-feat^,  v.  a.  To  aurpatt  in  featt.  [Obt.] 
Out'-FIT,  81 :  «.    a  fitting  out,  aa  for  a  voyage. 
7b  Out-kla^k',  158:  v.  o.    To  extend  the  flank 

beyond  that  of  another  force. 
7b  Out-fli',  v.  o.  (Jrr, — lee  To  Fly.)  To  exceed 

in  flight. 
7b  Out-fool',  v,  a.  To  exceed  in  foUy. 
Out'-FORM,  81 :  «•  External  appcaranoo.  [D.  Jon  j 
7b  Out-FROWN%  V,  a.  To  bear  down  by  ftowning. 
Out'-OATB,  81  :  <.  An  outlet,  passage  out. 
7b  OuT-OBN'^BR'if  L,  V.  a.  To  exoeed  in  geneialthip. 
7b  Out-o/vb',  (-gulv,  77)  «».  a.    (/rr.— tee  To 

Give.)  To  execed  in  giving. 

''lOar^f,  \  ».  «.    To    go   berond.  .o 

Oat-9<,ne',(-g6n)J  •»'f~'  tocKurnvmu 
Oot'-go-ing,  81  :  s.  Act  or  ttate  of  going  ont ;  ex- 

pendilure ;  in  Jothua  xviL,  9.  extreme  limit. 
7b  Out-okin',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  grinning. 
7b  OuT-oRoir^,  (-gro«,  7)    1  r.  a.  To  turpaat  in 

I  Out-gfftl^,  (-gr55,  109)  >  growth  ;  to  grow  out 
OuUsrown',  (-grotrn)     J  of  by  getting  too  big 

or  tooom. 
Out'-oc/ard,  (-g'ard,  121)  81:  «.  A  guard  at  a 

dittance  from  the  main  body  of  the  army. 
7b  Out-her'-od,    129,   18:  v.  a.  To   overact  the 

character  of  Herod,  which,  in  the  old  miracle-play t, 

was  always  a  violent  one. 

OuT'-BOUSB,  152,  81  :  s,  A  building  not  included 

in  the  dwelling-house. 
7b  Out-JE8t',  v.  a.  To  overpower  by  jetting. 
7b  Out-JUq'-oi.E,  101 :  v,a.  To  surpass  in  juggling. 

7b  Out-jtwavb',  (-nave,  157)  v,  a.  To  turpatt  in 
knavery. 


Tbe  slga  =  Is  oitd  after  modes  of  spelliag  that  hav*  no  irregularity  of  sooad. 

^^"••"■"/f ;  mtih-uDy  t,  f.  misMit,  165 :  vTth-un,  t.  r.  v*mh,  165 :  (j^Td,  166 :  fbSo,  166, 
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Out'-i*^ND,  a.  Foreign.  [Obs.] 

Out'-land-tfr,  t.  A  fonigner.  [A.  Wood.] 

Out-land'«ish,  a.   Not  native,  fureigo. 

To  OuT-i.ASi'',  1 1  :  p.  a.  To  exceed  in  dnntion. 

Out'-law,  81»  26  :  a.  One  excluded  from  Uie  bene- 
fit of  the  law ;  a  robber,  a  bandit :  see  Outlawry. 

To  OuC'-law,  v.o.  To  exclude  from  prutection  of  law. 

Out'-law-rjr,  «.  The  being  put  oat  <^  the  law :  this 
takes  place  when  a  man  is  cited  to  a  court  and  reftises 
to  appear;  but  the  law  distinguiihes  between  out- 
lawritfs  in  capital  cases  and  those  of  an  inferior 
nature :  in  personal  actions,  outlawry  does  not  occa- 
sion the  party  to  be  looked  upon  as  guilty  of  the  fact, 
nor  does  it  occasion  an  entire  forfeiture  of  bis  real 
estate,  yet  it  is  Tery  penal  in  its  consequences ;  for  he 
is  hereby  restruiniMl  of  his  liberty  if  he  can  be  found, 
and  be  forfeits  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  profits 
of  hb  lands,  till  he  shall  be  inlawed  :  If  the  defendant 
be  a  woman,  the  procemline  Is  called  a  waiver:  for  as 
women  were  not  sworn  to  the  law  by  the  ancient  oath 
of  allegiance  at  the  leet,  they  could  not  be  called  out' 
tawed:— no  man  b  entitled  to  kill  an  outlaw  wantonly 
or  wilfully. 

OuT^-LAT>  81  :  9,  A  laying  out ;  expenditure. 

To  Oirr-LBAI^y  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  leaping. 

Out'-Ieap,  83  :  s.  Sally,  flight,  escape. . 

Out'-lbt,  f.  Panage  outwards,  egress. 

Oui^-MCK-EU,  «.  In  ships,  a  small  piece  of  timber 
fastened  to  tlie  top  of  the  poop. 

7b  Out-lie',  5  :  r.  a.  To  exceed  in  lyii^. 

Oot'-li-Er,  6  :  f.  One  who  lies  not,  or  is  not  resi- 
dent, in  the  place  with  which  his  duty  connects  him. 

Out-ly'-ing,  a.  Not  in  the  common  course  of  order; 
removed  from  the  general  scheme. 

Out'- I. INK,  81,  6  :  «.  Contour;  line,  or  the  lines,  by 
which  an^  figure  is  first  defined. — sketch,  exterior  line. 

7b  Out'-line,  82  :  r.  a.  To  draw  in  outline. 

To  Out-l/ve',  (-Itv,  104)  V.  a.  To  wrNive. 

Out-liv'-rr,  t.  A  aunrivor. 

To  Out-i.ook',  (-Ifiok,  1 18)  v,  a.  To  browbeat ;  in 
a  literal  sense,  to  select. 

Out'*lo(ik,  81 :  «,  A  look-out,  a  vigilant  watch  ;  view, 
prospect. 

Out'-lopb,  t.  An  excursion.  [ObsJ 

7b  OuT-i.ub'-TJiE,  (-tur,  159)  v.  a.  To  excel  in 

brightness. 
OuTi.Ylwa. — See  above,  under  Outlier. 
7b  OuT-MARCll',  V.  a.  To  march  fiister  than. 
7b  OvT-uEAi^'UMtj  (-mSzh'-oor,  147)  v,  a.  To 

exceed  in  measure. 
Outmost. — See  among  the  worda  immediately  under 

Out 
7o  Out-namb',  V,  €u  To  exceed  in  naming. 
7b  Out-num'-bbr,  r.  a.  To  exceed  in  number. 
7b  Out-pacb',  r.  a.  To  outgo,  to  leave  behind. 
7b  0uT-PAR'-^-M0t7i»,  (-moor,  125)  v,  a.  To  ex- 

ceed  in  keeping  mistresses. 

Oui^'-PAU-ISH,  81  :  «.  A  parish  lying  without  the 
walls. 

Out'-part,  81  .*  ».  Part  remote  fh>m  the  centre. 
7b  OuT-PA»s',  11 :  t?.  a.  To  pass  beyond. 
To  Out-poi8e',  (-poiz,  151,  189)  v,a.  To  out- 
weigh, 
Out'-porch,  81 :  *.  An  entrance. 

Out'-port,  (-pAnrt,  130)  81  :  «.  A  port  at  some 
distance  from  the  city  of  London. 

Out'-post,  (-piast,  116)81  :  ».  A  post  or  station 
without  the  limits  of  a  camp;  the  troops  placed  at 
such  a  station.  * 

To  OuT-Pot7R',  (-port,  133)  t>.  a.  To  pour  out 

Out'-powr-ing,  81 :  «.  A  pouring  out ;  effusion. 

7b  OuT-PRATf',  V,  a»  To  exceed  in  earnestness  of 
prayer. 


7b  OUT-PREACU',  1^.  o.  To  nspasB  in  piesehi^ 

7b  Ot;T-PRlzB',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  esUouied  votth. 

Out'-raoe,  81 :  «.  Open  vkdence,  tumoltnoas  ai*- 
chiet 

$^  This  b  not  a  MNnponnd  of  the  Englisb  ssi  voi 
rage,  but  nevertheless  of  words  in  tow  Latis  «  middk 
French  which  had  nearly  the  same  nmniag;  bes^ 
the  meaning  of  the  compound  b  so  near  to  tlMtvUcb 
would  arise  from  the  unioo  of  the  two  En{&k  vord*. 
that  Philips  seems  to  have  mbtaken  its  cl)«do(T, 
and  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  rage  btvkeaffrtk 

To  Out'-rage,  82 :  o.  a.  and  it  To  i^on  n- 
lently  or  contumeliously ;  to  insnlt  rooiU;  u4 
tumnltuously :— aea.  [Obs.]  To  commit  eiofMtnm 

Out-rage'-ovi,  120 :  a.  Violent,  Aniov;  tu^ 
tant ;  excessive,  enormous. 

Out-ragcZ-OKS-ly,  ad,  Vtolently;  exeesswly. 

Out-rage'-ottS-ness,  «.  Fury,  violenee;  eionuty. 

7b  Out-raze',  v,  a.  To  rase  out  to  extenaiuM. 

Oinr-RE',(S3t-ra^,  [Fr.]  170)  a.  Outdiheem 
mem  course  or  limits,  extravagant 

^ST"  This  word  cttnnot,  of  course,  have  any  elsia  to  k 
deemed  one  of  the  compounds  of  the  Eoj^itli  (M;  ytt 
as  there  b  really  an  original  affinity,  u  v«II  as  u 
evident  present  relatu>nship  of  meaoio;,  it  u;  bi 

Krmitted  to  stand  among  them :  Todd's  leBsrfc  mut 
added,  that  its  introduction  into  English  speech  a 

affected  and  needless. 
7b  Out-reach',  v.  a.  To  reach  beyond. 
7b  Out-rka'-son,   (-re'-xn,  151,  114)  t.«.  To 

excel  in  reasoning. 
7b  OuT-REc'-KON,  114:  9.  a.  To  eiceed  ia  c«- 

pntation. 
7b  Out-rwon',  (-ra\n,  100,  157)  ».a.  Ton^ 

till  the  conclusion  of. 
To  Out-ride',  v.  a.  and  «.  To  pass  by  tidiag.— 

neu.  lu  a  literal  senae,  to  ride  out  or  abroad. 
Out'-ri-drr,  81,  6:  «.  One  who   rides  sbioaa  or 

about ;  soecially,  a  sberilT  's  summoDer;~a  seirs^ca 

horseback  who  precedes  or  accompanies  a  csnisfe. 
OuT'-Rio-GiER,  77  :s.  A  projecting  beam  fixed oa  ik 

side  of  a  ship  to  secure  the  mast  in  the  act  of  csrea- 

ing  i  also,  a  boom  occasionally  used  on  the  iopi. 
Out-hioht',   (-rit<,  115,  162)  ad,  Imaisdiakly; 

completely. 
7b  OuT-m'-V^L,  v,a.  To  surpass  in  efTorts  of  «»• 

petition. 
Out'-road,  8 :  #.  Excursion. 
7b  Out-roar',  47  :  v,a.  To  exceed  is  waring. 
7b  OuT-KOOl',  V,  a.  To  eradieate.  to  extirpate. 

7b  Out-run',  v,  a.  To  exceed  in  running;  »  «" 

ceed. 
7b  Out-sail',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  sailing. 
Out'-8CAPB,  81  :  t.  Power  of  eseapiog. 
To  Out-scorn',  v.  a.  To  confront  by  coolwDft 
OuT-SCOUu'-lNOS,  #.  pi.  Substances  scoiufd  oot. 
7b  Out-seli/,  v.  a,  (/rr .— see  To  Sell)  To  fjetci  a 

amount;  to  exceed  in  the  prices  of  things  sold;  tog>i<> 

a  higher  price. 
Oui^-SET,  81  :  #.  Opening,  beginniig. 
7*0  Out-8HINb',  V,  a.   To  excel  io  lastxe ;  «■  ' 

literal  sense,  to  shine  out  or  emit  lustre. 
7b  Out-shoot',  v.  a.  To  exceed  m  sbootiBg ;  *» 

shoot  beyond. 
7b  Out-shut',  v,  a.  To  shut  out  or  exclade. 
Out'-SIDR,  84  :  s.  The  external  part ;  estttne  f^ 

the    utmost;]  superficial   appearance;  the  eiW"** 

man. 
7b  Out-sin',  r.  a.  To  go  beyond  in  sinning- 
7b  OuT-siT*,  r.  a.  To  sit  beyond  the  time  ot 
7b  OuT-SKip',  V.  a.  To  avoid  by  flight 
Out'-SKIRT,  81,  36  :  #.  Subwb,  border,  ootpoet 
To  OuT-SLElp',  r.  a,  (/it.— see  ToSfc»p)Tosfc*P 

bexond. 


Ths  acbcmM  entire,  aad  tho  priaciiilw  to  which  the  ouinl>er«  refer,  prtecde  the  Dicthnwy. 
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OUT- 


OVER- 


To  OuT-SOAu',  47  :  v.  a.  To  loar  beyond. 

Te  OuT-souNo',  31 :  r.  a.  To  lurpius  in  raimd. 

To  OvT-BPRAM.',  V,  a.  To  ipeak  lomethiiig  beyond, 
to  exceed. 

Te  Out-spobt',  130 :  r.  a.  To  oaldo  in  spotting. 

To  OvT'BPBEJu',  (-spr^y  120)  v.  a.  To  extend. 

To  OuT-STANi/,  V.  o.  and  m.  {trr, — fee  To  Stand.) 

To  lesist  eflcctoallT ;  to  stand  beyond  the  time : — tu. 

To  pToject  ootworuly. 

Out-staod'-iogi  a.  Existing  abroad,  as  debt*  not 

eoUected  or  an|>aid. 
To  Oot-itarb',  4 1  :  v.  a.  ToCace  down,  tobrovbcat. 
To  OuT-STSl^)  V.  a.  To  itep  or  go  beyond,  to  exceed. 
To  OcT-STORll',  r.  a.  To  overl)ear  by  ttorming. 
OuT^-STRBXT,  81  :  «.  Street  near  the  suburbs. 
T*o  OuTHTRBTCU',  V.  a.  To  spread  ont,  to  expand. 
To  Oot-stridk',  v.  a.  To  surpass  in  striding. 
To  Oirr-tTRiP',  r.  a.  To  shoot  out  beyond,  and  leave 

behind,  as  in  a  race :  the  original  of  the  second  part 

of  the  void  is  duubtfttl. 
To  Out-swkak',  (-sware,100)  v,  a.  (//r.— see  To 

Svear.)  To  exceed  in  swearing. 
To   OuT-sfTEKT'-EN,   114:    V,  a.   To  exceed  in 

oweetneas. 
Ti  Out-swell',  v.  a.  To  orerfloir. 
Out-take',  pr«y>.  Except.  [Chancer.] 

To  OuT-T.ilJL',  (-tiwk,  112)  v.  a.  To  exceed  in 

talking. 
To  OuT-rHROir',  17  :  r.  a  To  throw  beyond. 
To  OcT-ToNori',   (-tuDif,  116,  189)   v.  a.  To 

bear  down  by  n<rfsy  talking.  ^ 

To  OcT-TOP%  t^.  a.  To  overtop,  to  obscure. 
To  OuT-VAi/-UB,  1^.  a.  To  exceed  in  price  or  value. 
To  Out-TEn'-OX,  18  :  v*  a.  To  exceed  in  poison. 
To  Out-tib',  5  :  v.  a.  To  exceed,  to  surpass. 
Th  Out-TIl'-lain,  99  :  t*.  a.  To  oxceod  in  villainy. 
To  OvT-TOlCE'y  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  clamour. 
To  OuT-TOTE^,  V.  a.  To  o'Teroome  by  plurality  of  votes. 

Tb  OuT-w.JXJL%  (-wtvk,  II 2)  r.  a.   To  exceed  in 

walking ;  special  ly,  to  exceed  the  walking  of  a  spectre. 
OiJT'-fr.ilLL,  (-WE«1,  112)  81 :  t.    Outward  viall  of 

a  boildinf ;  superficial  appearance. 
Outward,  &C« — See  among  the  words  immediately 

nader  Out. 
To  OvT^jrrcu',  (-urotch,  140)  «.  a.  To  surpass  in 

wmtehfolneea. 
TV  OirT'¥rBAH.\  (-waR,  100)  r.  «.  Qlrr. — see  To 

Wear.)  To  exceed  in  wearing,  to  last  longer;  to  wear 

ooC;  to  pass  tediously. 
7*o  Out-webd",  r.  a.    To  weed  out,  to  extirpate. 
To  Out-webf',  V,  a.  Qfrr. — see  To  Weep.)  To  exceed 

IB  weeping. 
To  Out-wsiob',  (-wa^i.  100, 162)  r.  a.  To  exceed 

in  weig^ht ;  to  exceed  in  value. 
To  Out-well',  v.  o.    To  pour  oat  [Spenser.] 
OcT-w«Nt'. — See  To  Outgo. 
To  Out-itboke',  (-hore,  160)  v,  a.   To  exceed  in 


To  Oot-win',  ©.  a.  (/rr.—sco  To  Win.)  To  win  a 
way  <Kit  ot  [Spenser.] 

To  Out-w/nd',  (-wined,  115)  «.  a,  (/rr.— see  To 
Wind.)  To  extricate,  to  unloose. 

T»  OuT-wiwo',  t^.  a.    To  ontfly. 

To  OuT-wiT*,  r.  rt.  To  surpau  in  stratagem,  to  over- 
reach. 

OuT^-woRK,  (-wurk,  141)  «.  Part  of  a  fortification 
■4*arvst  the  enemy;  any  work  raided  outwardly  tor 
defence. 

OuT-woBw',  (-wyuro,  130)  a.    Consumed  by  use. 

To  Oct-worth',  (-wurA,  141)  v.  a.  To  exceed 
ia  valise.  [Sbaks.] 

T\tt  tigB  =  it  BMd  after  modM  of  tpcUiag  that  hmw  no  InvguUrUy  of  Mmad. 

CommHtmti:  mlsb-uo,  t.  e.  miuiim,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  f,  viiion,  165 :  OHd,  166 :  tilen,  166. 
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To  OuT-iTRErr',  (-r&t,  157)  v,  a.    To  extort 

To  Out-itrite',  (-ritt,  1 57)  v,  a.    To  surpass  in 

wridng. 
OuT-iruouoHT',  (-rlMit,  157, 126, 162)  a.  Outdone. 
To  Out-xa'-mf,  105  :  v.  o.  To  exceed  in  buffoonery. 

OVAL»o'-TaI,  12:  a.  and  «.  Resembling  tlie 
longitudinal  section  of  an  egg;  oblong  :—i.  A  body  or 
figure  in  the  shape  of  an  egg. 

OvARioua,  Ovary. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

O'-vate,  a.  Egg-shaped :  O'-va-ted  is  the  same. 
Of  this  word  the  compounds  are  chiefly  botanical 
terms }  as  C^vate-loM'ciokUe,  (having  something  of 
the  form  of  an  egg  and  of  a  lance ;}  Crvafe  su'bwtii, 
(having  something  of  the  form  of  an  esg  and  of  an 
awl ;)  Oot^tooifUmg,  (oblong  as  an  egg,5  &c. 
V*  8m  Ovatwn  in  the  next  class. 

O'-vi-form,  a.    In  the  slu^  of  an  egg. 

O-VA'-Ri-ODS,  90,  120:  a.    Consisting  of  eggs. 

O-vip'-o-roM,  120  :  a.    Producing  eggs ;  producing 

young  from  eggs. 
QT'YAiiL'Ty  t.    One  of  two  flat  oval  bodies  behind  the 

uterus  which  contain  what  are  called  ova. 
O'-vi-duct,  t.    Passage  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus. 
O'-TO-LO,  t.    A  round  moulding  in  architecture  which 

is  frequently  cut  with  a  representatk>n  oteggs, 

OVATION,  &-va'-8hun,  89  :  «.  A  lesser  triumph 
among  the  Komaus,  allowed  to  commanders  who  had 
won  a  victory  with  little  or  no  bloodshed,  or  defeated 
a  less  formidable  enemy. 

OVEN,  flv'-vn,  116,  114:  #.  An  arch  of  btick  or 
stone  work  for  baking  bread. 

OVER=so'-Vfr,  36:  a.  ad,  and  prep.  Upper; 
hence,  beyond  or  post : — adv.  So  as  to  be  upper,  or 
above,  sometimes  with  the  notion  of  motion,  sometimes 
without ;  hence.  To  nm  over  is  to  run  out  by  meaus  of, 
or  over  the  top ;  To  hand  ooer  is  to  hand  so  that  the 
object  is  kept  up  or  above  till  it  reaches  its  destination ; 
To  pau  ooer  is  to  pass  upon  or  above  a  road,  a  sea, 
&C. :  JU  over  is  above  or  upon  in  every  place ;  lience, 
oeer  often  signifies  throughout  or  completely,  but 
much  more  commonly,  too,  too  much,  too  great  exces- 
sively, from  the  notion  that  what  is  too  much  is  some* 
thing  that  rises  or  stands  abovo  the  proper  measure: 
Ooeramd  over,  with  repetition:  Over  and  a6ovr,  be- 
sides: Over-againit,  opposite,  re^rding  against:  To 
give  ovtr  is  probably  elliptical,  implying  a  giving  up 
of  flometliiog,  as  attempts,  or  hopes,  kc..  OTof  a  person 
to  that  w-iiich  seems  inevitable  >-frep.  Above ;  above, 
with  motion,  as  To  jump  oxer  a  aream,  which  implies 
tojumpsoasto  beo&ooeit  and  in  the  event  begond 
it;  Over  night  is  probably  elliptical,  implying,  while  I 
am  yet  over  the  m^ht  or  the  night  under  me.  t.  e.  in 
my  power ;  hence  it  means  bef,/re  night:  as  a  prefix  it 
has  the  original  or  some  derivative  meaning  which  it 
bears  in  its  separate  capacity ;  which  meaning  in  tlw 
compounds  is  in  general  that  of  more  Moa  enomgh,  too 
mncn,  or  too, 

(y-ver-most,  (-moa8t«  116)  adj,  tuper,  deg. 
Highest;  above  others  in  authority. 

O-v^r-ly,  105:  o.  Superficial  as  from  being  too 
much  above  the  matter  in  hand,— 'Slight  careless,  neg- 
ligent [BpHalL  Mountagu.  Sanderson.] 

Tb  tK-VER-^-BOUNi/',  3 1 :  V.  It.  To  abound  too  mnch. 

Tb  (y-VBR-Acr",  r.  a,  and  «.    To  act  to  excess. 

7b  O' tbr-Ag''-2-tatb,92,64:  v.  o.  To  agitato 
beyond  what  is  expedient. 

(V-VBR-^LIJ?,  (-i\»lz,  112,  151)  f.  pL    Kind  of 

trousers  covering  another  dress. 
O'-vER-Ay-JT/oi;*,  (-Xngk'-sh'ui,  154,  120)  «. 

Anxious  to  excess. 
Tb  O'-ver-Arcii",  v.  a.    To  cover  with  an  arch. 
To  (y-VER-AwE",  25 :  v.  a.    To  keep  in  awe. 
7b  0'-T£R-BAL"-ifNCE,  V,  a.   To  weigh  down. 
O^'-TSa-BAL'-.iNCB,  9,    Excess  of  weight  or  value. 
0"-teu-bat'-tij;,  101 :  a.  Too  fruitfhl,  exuberant! 

—See  the  verb  To  Battel.  [Obe.] 


OVER. 


To 


To  (y.VJm-BBiiR",  (-ba^^  100)  ».  a,  {Irr, 

Bear.)  To  bear  down,  to  sabdoe. 
To  (V-vbr-bend",  V,  a.  (^Irr.—wbt  To  Brad.)  To 

bond  or  eiretcb  to  esceee. 
To  (V-VEB-BUj",  V,  a.  ilrr.'-w^  To  Bid.)  To  bid  or 

offer  beyond.  _ 

7b  0'-v«R-BLoir",  (-blo«,  7)  «.  11.  and  «.  (/rr. 

— gee  To  Blow.)  To  blow  with  too  ranch  violence ;  hence, 

to  blow  over,  or  be  beyond  in  violence:— oce.  To  blow 

away  or  <Uwipate. 
(y'-vxa-BOARi/,  48 :  ad.   Over  th«  tide  of  a  dtlp; 

henoe,  off  the  ehlp,  oat  of  the  ship. 
To  (y-V«B-BiiOw'',  31  !  V.  o.    To  hanf  over. 
To  O'-VEB-Br/ny,  (-bild,  1 20)  v.  a.  (/rr.— eee  To 

Build.)  To  build  too  much ;  to  build  over  or  upon. 
To  O-VEII-bulk",  «.  a.  To  oppress  by  balk.  [Shaks.] 
7b  0'-ver-bur"-then,  114 :  v.  a.  To  load  too  much. 
Cy-VER-Brfl"-r,  (-bW-i^i.  109)  a.    Too  busy,  offl- 

clous. 
7b  (y-vBR-Brr",  (-by,  106)  «.  a.  (/rr.— see  To 

Buy.)  To  buy  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
7b  (r-VHi-CA.N".o-pr,  ».  a.    To  cover  as  with  a 

canopy. 
Cy-VERpCARB",  «.    Excessive  care  or  anxiety. 
0'-ver-care''-f«l,  117  :  a.    Careftd  to  excess. 
7b  Cy-VBR-C4R"-RF,  V.  o.   To  carry  too  ta. 
7b  (y-VER-CA8T^,  11  :  r.  o.  (/rr.— see  To  Cast) 
To  cloud,  to  darken ;  to  cast  or  compute  at  too  high  a 
rate ;  to  sew  over. 
0'-vER-cAu''-rior8,  (-8h'ui,147)  a.  ToocauUous. 

7b  O'-VER-charok'',  v.  a.  To  charge  to  excess ;  to 

crowd,  to  burthen. 
C-ver-charge',  81 :  t.    An  excess  of  load;  a  too 
groat  charge  for  goods  supplied. 
.    7b  O'-ver-cljmB^,  (-clTnK,  115,  156)  v.  a.   To 

climb  over. 
To  C-VER-CLOUD**,  V,  o,    To  oover  with  a  cloud. 
7b  C-VER-CLOif^,  ».  a.    To  fin  beyond  satiety. 
7b  C-yer-comb",  i'-ver-cGm",  107,|  v,  a,  and 

ICy-Vfr-came"«i'-vcr-camt",        >  «.  To  con- 
(y-ver-come,"  i'-v*r-cum",  I  nueritosur. 

mount  J  in  a  literal  sense,  not  now  used,  to  come  over 

or  upon,  (Macbeth,  a.  ill.  so.  4  0  to  overflow:—*^.  To 

gain  the  superiority. 
0'-vrr-com"-er,  t.  One  that  overcomes. 
Cy-v*r-com''-ing-ly,  atL  with  superiority. 
7b  O'-VER-COUirr',  V.  a.  To  rate  at  too  much. 
7b  (y-TER-cov"-EH,  (-cuv'-er,  116)  t>.  a.  To  oover 

throughout 
(y-vER-CRBiy-u-LOOT,  120  I  o.  Too  cTodulous. 
7b  (y-VEHH3R0ir",  (-cro>»,7)  v.  a,  (/rr.— see  To 

Crow.)  To  crow  over  as  in  triumph. 
To  Cy-VER-DATB",  ».  0,  To  date  beyond  the  proper 

day. 
Cy-VER-PlOflr",  (-diU,  115, 162)  a.  Covered  over. 

7b  (y-vER-D</',  (-daD»  107)  v.a.  andn.  (irr.— sec 
To  Do.)  To  do  too  much ;  to  harass;  speciallv.  to 
cook  too  much  j— «e«».  To  labour  too  hard  j  to  cook  too 
n^^ch.  ^ ,  «    »^      \ 

To  (y-VER-DRAw",  25  :  V.  a,  {lrr,—aee  To  Draw.) 
To  draw  beyond  one's  credit  on  a  banker  or  merchant 

To  C-VER-DREus",  V.  a.  To  dress  to  excess. 

7b  Cy-vER-DRU^it",  158 : «,  a.  (/rr.— see  To  Drink.) 
To  drink  to  excess. 

7b  (y-VER-URivs",  V.  a.  (frr.- see  To  Drive.)  To 
drive  to  excess. 

7b  (V-ver-dhy",  r.  a.  To  dry  too  much. 

(y-VBR-BA"-OER,  {'^^h  77)  a,  Too  eager. 

C-ver-ea^-^er-ly,  ad.  Too  eageriy. 


OVER- 

To  Cy-SMarsnf^,  106  :  «.  «.  To  saperfntoid;  Is 
observe. 

(y-YKH-VAL,  (-fl^l,  112)  *.   CstMSct  CBsli|>.l 

7b  Cy-VER-FU)AT",  «.  o.  To  coter  ss  with  wte. 

7b  (y-vER-FLOip",  (-flow,  7)  ».  R.  and  0.  Tote 
ftiller  than  the  brim  can  hold;  to  exnbenlOB 
abound^-act   ToftUtothcbrira,todehife.lotova. 

Cy-vrr-floti^,  81  :  #.  Inundation,  cxnhenBee. 

Cy-?rr-flo«/-ing,  a.  and  t.  Exubersnt.  cujfaw:- 
t.  Exuberance,  copioosneM. 

(y'-ver-flaic/-m^ly,  ad.  Exuberantly.  [Boyk] 

(y-ver-flot<m",  part.  Overflowed,  far  which  it  ii  is- 
correcUy  used  by  Swift.  Bentley.  and  «?«».>» 
being  the  participle  not  of  T»  Flow,  bat  T9  Fig. 

To  <y-YBR^FLU8H",  t»,  a.  To  flash  to  eiceai. 

7b  (y-VER-FLV,  r.  a.  (/rr.— see  To  Rj)  Top- 
over  by  flying. 

Cy-vER-FOR^-WiiRD,  140, 18 :  fl.  Pomrf  to  owi. 

C-Yrr-for^-ward-neis,  ».  Too  giest  *«*]J«'«» 

7b  (y-vER-FREJOHi^,  ("fraxt,  100,  162)  s.  «. 
(See  To  Freight)  To  load  too  heavily.  a»  a  thif 

Cr-vBR-FRrrr'-Fcn^  109, 117:  a.  ToolaMrimt 

To  a-vcr-^t",  (-gi«t,  77)  t.  a.  (/rr.-«ToGA} 
To  overtake,  lo  oome  up  with.  [Sidney.] 

7b  (y-VER^iLD*',  (-g>il<i,  77)  V.  a.  To  gild  ow. 

7b  (y-vER-GiB»^  C-F^erd,  77)  •. «.  Togini  » 

closely.  _^ 

7b  O'-VEB-GLANCB*',  11 :  ».  a.  To  ran  owr  sitt 

the  eye.  .  . 

7b  (X-vER-oo",  1  ».  a.  To  eicwd.  to  w^ 

I  (X-vrr-wSntr,  V  pass;  la  aUteial  w«. 

O'-v^r-gone-',  (-g6n)J  disused,   to  «o  a«T  * 

cover ;  To  6«  overgone  with  grief  or  care.  fct.  tt  w  w 

irretrievably  plunged  into  it.  to  be  undoae  by  n. 
7b  Cy-VER-aoROK",  V,  a.  To  gorge  to  exeaa 
(y-VER-QRASSED",  (-gHUt,  114,   143)  «•  Ow- 

srown  with  grass.  [Spenser.] 
Cr-vER-OREJt',  (-grate,  100)  81 :  *  Too  »»-i. 
7b  (y-vER-GRoir^,  (-grow,  7)  )  »•  *  «»°  "vl 

1  (y-ver-grw",  (-grSJ,  109)  S  o«ferwitk|«^ 
(y-ver-grote»n^  (-gronc,  7)  J  «  »**MJ! 

now  beyond,  to  rise  above:-Hie».  To  fW»»*T- 

tne  flt  or  natural  siso. 
Cr-vrr-grow^',  81 :  t.  Kxcesslvs  gtowfli. 
7b  O'-VER-HALB*',  V.  o.  To  overhsol,  •«*  "J- 


7b  C-VER-HAN^-DUS,  101  I 

mention  too  much.  _  „^^) 

7b  a-vER-HAHo'',  t^.  a.and  n.  (^f.-i»ToB«c^ 

To  Jnt  or  impend  over.  u-  *«, imi 

7b  (y-VER-HAR^-DEN,  1 14  :  V.  O.  To  ^"^^ 

(y-vER-HA''-8Tr,  105:  a.  Too  quick;  p"*** 

C- Vf  r-ha^-sti-ly,  od:  In  too  great  a  hony. 

(y-ver-ha"-8t^iie«i,  #.  Preclpliatioo. 

7b(y-YER-HAUi.'',25 :  ».«.Tounlbldorto«*^^ 
tackle  of  a  ship;  to  pull  over  as  »ooss1Wk»     ^ 
to  examine  j   to  examine  uncertmon»««»J» " 
mine  over  again.  .    ,^  t-rt-en^ 

O'-vER.HE^D-',  (-h«d,  120)  ad.  Aloft ;  »J^?^ 

To  (y-YER-HKAR^  43:   •.  O.   (^'^r^' 
To  hear  those  who  do  not  mean  to  be  Msi«- 


Cr-Yer-hwrd",  (-herd,  137)  a.  H-rf-fJ^*^ 
7b  O'-VER-HEI.K^,  w.  a.  To  "^*'"':-\_-,] 
7b  (y-YER-HBND",  t>.  o.  To  oreitske.  l^f^^i. 
7b  (y-YBR- joy",  v.  o.  To  tiansport  wUto  »»l- 
O^-YER-JO*'  81  :  #.  Transport,  e«twy 
To  (y-YER-LA^-BOlTB,  120 :  tP.  «.  To  !*» 
toil ;  also,  to  execate  u  lUi  too  much  oaie. 

To  a-VER-LADB^  ».  O.   To  k)«l  tOO  »l«*^ 

0'.ver-la''-d«i,  114 :  par/. «.  OmbuHh**- 
Oyrrlaid. — Sea  under  To  Overlay 


0'-ver-«a"-arr-ne8«,  ».  Excessive  eagerness.  ^"^rr""*"     "^Z «   i.^tldem. 

roCy-VER.Biip"-Tr,  156  :  r.  o.  To  make  too  empty.  |  To  (X-yer-lap  ,  v,  a.  To  lap  or  m- 

•nie  KbonM  enlir*.  snd  th«  prindpl-  to  whteli  the  aorabm  r«fcr,  prcceds  tht  WcUoaaiT.  ^^j 

Totoe/s:  giU'-wi^:  ch«i/-mdn:  pd-pi':  llw:  g»d :  f55,  i.  r./w,  5& :  «,«>^*^ 


OVER- 


OVER- 


Cy  TBB-lABOlTy  a.  Larger  tium  «non|ib. 
To  C-VBR-lash",  v.  n.  To  exaggerate.  [Barrow.] 
O'-v^Mash^-in^ljfi  oo^  Whh  exaggeraUon.  [Oba.] 
To  (X- VCR- lay'  ,v.  o.  To  rapretf  by  too  much  wei^t 
or  power ;  to  place  tomethiDg  upon ;  in  special  deri- 
Tafave  senses,  to  smother  by  something  incumbent,  as 
by  the  body  of  the  nurse  in  bed  with  an  infant;  hence, 
to  crush,  to  orerwhelm;  to  cover  the  surface,  as  of 
any  work  in  wood  or  other  substance,  with  a  different 
■nbstanne,  as  a  metaL 

(y/.ver-lay'-iogy  81 :  «.    A  auperflcial  covering. 
7V>  Cy-vJBRrLSAP",  V.  o.    To  pww  by  a  jump. 
Cy-rer-ltfw^',  (-l«pt,  135,  120,  114,  143)  (See 

To  Leap.)  , 

(y'VEHrLEJTU^'RStf  120:    ff.     The   npperkather. 

[Shaks.] 

Jh  (y-v«a-iJLlv"-«f,  (-l«v'-vn,  120,  114)  «.  a. 
To  ewell  out  too  much  as  by  excess  ot  leaven ;  to 
oormpt. 

(y'-TJEit-LroHT',  (-MUf  1 1 5)  t.    Too  strong  a  light. 

7b  C-tbr-litb",  r-liv,  104)  v.  a,  and  n.  To  live 
longer  than,  to  survive : — a««.  To  live  too  long. 

<y'-rer-liV-er,  «•    A  survivor. 

To  CK-rEft-LOAiy,  7:  V,  a,  (See  To  Load.)  To 
load  to  exeess. 

CX-vCR-LONo",  a.    Too  long. 

To  <y-VER-U)OK",  118:  V.  a.  To  view  from  a 
higher  vlaoe ;  to  be  on  more  elevated  ground ;  to  see 
fr«n  behind  or  over  the  shoulder  of  another ;  to  look 
over  or  tltroogh  carefully;  to  supervise  or  superin- 
tend :  with  another  meaning  of  the  prefix,  to  look  he- 
pomd  or  by  wliat  is  under  the  eyes,— eitlMr  through 
Indulgence,  or  through  neglect. 

(y-vrr-look''-rr,  «.    One  that  overkioks.  a  lopervlaor. 

Cy-Tjnt-Loop',  9,   The  same  with  orhp,  which  see. 

To  Cy-TBRpLOV«^,  (-luv,  107)  t).  a.  To  love  to 
exceas. 

OvSRLT.— See  with  the  words  immediately  nnder  Over. 

(y-VSBrMAt''-TBO,  11:0.    Having  too  moch  most. 

To  Cy-TSR-MAt"-TER,  1 1 :  V.  A.    To  overpower. 

To  (y-rsH'UATCBf',  V,  a.    To  subdne. 

O'-Tcr-match',  81 :  t.    One  superior  in  power. 

To  (y-vi!R-itB^f".i7RB,  (-m««h'-*oor,  120,  147) 
e. «.  To  measure  or  estimate  too  largely. 

O^-ver-mtfoZ-vre,  81 :  «.    Excess  of  measure. 

To  O-TSR-Mtz^,  188:  v.  a.  To  mix  with  too  much. 

(y-TXR-MOi/'-BST,  o.    Modest  to  excess. 

OrSRMOST. — See  immediately  under  Over. 

(y'-TJBR-MVCB',  81,  63 :  a,  ad,  and  «.  Too  mudi, 
more  than  enough : — adv.  In  too  great  a  degree :— «. 
More  than  enough. 

(V'-Trr-much'-nets, «.    Exuberance.   [B.  Jon.] 

To  Cy'TER-MUL^'-Tf-TUOB,  V.  a.  To  exceed  in  num- 
ber. [Milton] 

0*-ver-kjoht',  (-nite,  115)  t,  Nl^t  befoie  bed- 
time. [Shake.] 

(V  S^  the  remarks  nnder  Oeer. 

To  Cy-VER-NAMs'',  «.  a.    To  name  over  or  in  series. 

7b  Cy-VER-NoifiE",  (-noyi,   151)  v.  a.    To  put 

down  by  noise. 
To  0'-rBK-oF"-F/CE,  (-liM,  105)  V,  a*  To  lord  by 

virtue  of  an  office. 
(y-rBR-op-FK/'-Joro,  (-flah'-U8, 147, 120)  a.  Too 

busy,  too  ready  to  intermeddle. 

To  Cy-TSB-PAINT",  v.  a.  To  eokmr  or  describe  too 
strongly. 

To  CX-TBR-PASs",  11:  v,a,  (See  To  Pass.)  To  croes 
or  go  over:  with  a  different  sense  of  the  prefix,  to 
pass  with  disregard,  to  omit,  not  to  comprise. 

Tb  Cy-rER-PAV,  V,  a,  (frr. — See  To  Pay.)  To  pay 
or  reward  too  mnch. 

To  Cy-VER-EJBKH",  V,  o.    To  overkwk.    [Shaks.] 


To  C-vbr-pbrch'',  v.  a.    To  flyover. 
7b  (y-VER-PBR-scTADB",  T-swide,  145)  i^.  a.   To 
persuade  against  one's  inclination. 

7b  (y-VER-Pic*-n7RB,  (-t&rt,  147)  «.  a.  To  ex- 
ceed the  representation  or  picture.  [Shake.] 

$9^  The  more  obvious  sense  wonld  be,  to  picture  too 
highly. 

C-VBR-PLUS, «.   The  mrpfaii. 

7b  Cy-VER-PL*-",  V.  a.    To  employ  too  laboriously. 

7b  (y-VER-POiSB^,  C-poyx,  151,  189)  v,  a.   To 

outweigh,  to  preponderate. 
(y'-Vtfr-poi#r,  81  :  t.    Preponderant  weight 
7b  0'-VBR-pol''-isu,  v.  a.    To  finish  too  nicely. 

(y-VER-PON^-DER-ors,  120:  a.  Too  heavy  or 
depressing. 

7b  (y-VBR-Posx",  116:  v.  a*  To  hasten  over 
quickly.  [Shaks.] 

7b  Cy-VER-POWER'',  53 :  v.  a.  To  vanquish  by  force; 
to  be  predominant  over ;  to  oppress  by  superiority. 

7b  (y-VBR^PRBSs",  V,  a.    To  overwhelm. 

7b  Cy-vER-PRiXB",  V.  a.    To  value  too  highly. 

O'-ver-prompt'',  1 56  :  a.    Too  prompt. 

Cy-vrr-prompt"-ne«8,  t.    Precipitation. 

To  Cy-VEtt-PRo-poa"-r/oM,  130,  89 :  v,  a.  To 
make  of  too  great  a  proportion. 

(y-VER-QCi"-ET-NBi»,  188:  9,  Too  much  quietness. 

7b  Cy-TER-RAXB'',  V,  o.  To  break  in  upon,  as  waves 
over  a  ship  while  die  is  at  anchor. 

Cy-VER-RA^R'^  158 :  a.    Too  rank  or  luxuriant. 

To  (y-ver-rate'',  v,  a.    To  rate  at  too  much. 

7b  (y-TBR-REACH^,  (See  To  Reach.)  v.  u.  and  n. 
Literally,  to  reach  beyond  in  any  directioo ;  more 
commonly,  to  reach  beyond  in  a  figurative  sense,  to 
deceive,  to  circumvent:— om.  [Farriery.]  To  strike 
the  Under  feet  too  far  forwards,  so  that  the  toes  hit 
against  the  fore  shoes. 

(y'-?er-reacb'-», «.    One  that  overreaches;  a  cheat. 

7b  Cy-vER*RBAi/',  r.  a.  (See  To  Read.)  To  peruse. 
[Shaks.] 

7b  (y-VER-RBi/',  V.  a.  To  smear  with  red.  [Shaks.] 

7b  Cy.VER-RroB",  V.  a,  (/rr.— See  To  Ride.)  To 
ride  over;  to  ride  too  much. 

7b  (y-vERpRi"-PBN,  114  :  v,a.  To  make  too  ripe. 

7b  Cy-VBR-R0A8T",  7 :  v.a.  To  roast  too  much. 

7b  Cy-TBR-RiTLB'^,  109:  V.  a.  To  influence  or  con* 
trol  by  predominant  power;  to  govern  with  high 
authority;  in  law,  to  supersede  or  reject. 

(y-vrr-rir'*liDg,  a.    Exerting  a  controlling  power. 

Cy'-ver-r«/-Ur,  81 :  t.    One  who  controls. 

7b  (y-VER-Rim",  \  v.a,  and  «.    To  run  or  spread 

I  (y-ver-ran",  >  over;  hence,  to  ravage  byincu^ 
Cy^vrr-run",  J  sions;  to  do  mischief  by  num- 
bers; with  another  sense  of  the  prefix,  to  injure  by 
treading  down;  also,  to  outrun,  to  leave  behind; 
among  printers,  to  run  beyond  the  proper  length  by 
reason  of  insertions,  so  that  the  lines  must  be  newly 
disposed:— MM.  To  overflow,  to  be  more  than  AilL 

Cy-v<rr-run"-ner,  #.    One  that  ovemins. 

(y>V£R-SBA,  3 :  a.    From  beyond  sea. 

To  (y-VER-iBB",  V.  a.  (^/rr, — See  To  See.)  To  nper- 
intend,  to  overlook ;  in  old  authors*  to  pass  by  without 
seeing,  to  omit. 

Cy-VCT-seen",  a.    Overlooked ;  mistaken. 
Cy-vrr-8e"-r r, «.   One  who  overlooks,  a  superintendent ; 

specially,  a  superintendent  of  the  parocldal  provision 

for  the  poor. 

To  C-ver-set",  V,  a.  and  n,  {Jrr, — See  To  Set.) 
To  turn  from  off  the  basis;  to  subvert ;  to  throw  over:— 
nen.  To  be  turned  upside  down,  to  be  subvened. 

7b  (y-vER-«HADB",  ».  a.    To  cover  with  shade. 

To  Cy-vEK-aHAD"-oir,8  :  ».  a.  To  throw  a  shadow 
over  ;  to  cover  with  superior  influence ;  to  shelter,  to 
protect 


Tb«  dga  =  is  OMd  aftar  modM  of  •pcUhig  that  have  ao  irrtfalarltjr  of  seond* 

OMMoffon/f  ;  mItli-UD|  I,  e.  mitwm,  165 :  yTsh-uD,  I.  f,  v'mon^  165 :  Atn,  166 :  ft^Oi  166. 
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OVER- 


To  (y-vBR-8HOOT",  ]  V,  o.  and  n.   To  111001  be- 

1   (V-Vfr-ihot",        >  yo0d;  to  put  ■wlftly  over; 

C-ver  allot",       J  with  tbe  nciproeil  prooann, 

to  Tentore  too  tkxir-men.  To  fly  beyond  tbo  marie 
0"-VER-8iOHT',  (-iiU,  1 15)  81 :  «.  (Compare  with 

the  Twb  To  Orereee.)    Sttperintendonce.   [Oba.;] 

miitake,  error. 
To  <y-TB»-««E",  V.  a.    To  •uipaM  In  bulk. 
To  (V-ver-sixb",  ».  a.    To  plaster  over  at  with  a 

■ice  or  compost.  rSbalu.3 
To  0'-v£B-8Kip'',  V.  a.    To  tkip  or  leap  over. 
To  (y-VBR-SLKBF",  V,  o.  (/fT.— See  To  Sleep.)  To 

•leep  too  long. 
To  Cy-vER-SLip",  v,a.    To  let  dip  by. 
To  (y-?Bii-8L0ir'',   7:    v.  a.    To  render   ilow. 

[Hammond.] 
7b  Cy-VER-BNOIP",  7:  ©.  a.    To  cover  with  snow. 
Cy-VEB-WLD",  (-soled,  116)  a.   Sold  at  too  high  a 

price. 
CK-tsr-soon",  ad.    Too  soon. 
To  (y-VJni-80H"-ROfr,8:  v.  a.  To  afflict  cxcesnvely. 
To  (y-VBR-SPKAK",  if,  a,  (/m— See  To  Speak.)  To 

speak  too  much ;  to  enhance  by  grandiloquous  words. 
CV-VXR-SPEKl",  a.    Wearied,  harassed,  forespent. 
n  C-VER-sPREitD",  (-sprSd,  120)   «.  a.  and  fi. 

(/rr.— See  To  Spread.)  To  spread  over;  to  scatter 

over:— fiffK.  To  be  spread  over. 
To  C-VBR-gTAKiy'i  V,  a.  (/rr.— Sec  To  Stand.)  To 

stand   out   too   much  in  conditions  or  bargainlnf. 

[Dryden.] 
To  (y-VBR-STARs",  V,  «.  To  Stare  wiklly.  [Ascham.] 
To  CK-VBR-STBP",  V.  a.    To  exceed. 
To  (V-VER-stock",  V,  a.    To  crowd  with  stock;  to 

flU  too  fUU. 
0"-v<r-ft0ck',  81 :  ».    Superabundance. 
To  0'-VJER^8T0R»",  V.  o.   To  store  with  too  modi. 
To  Cy-VER-STRAw",  ».  H.  Rod  o.    To  strslu  to  ex- 

cestt^aoe.  To  stretch  too  lar. 
To  Cy-VER-STREIF",  110,  109:  v,a,    (/rr.— See 

To  Strew.)   To  stiew  or  spread  orer. 
To  Cy-VER-STRiKR",  V.  a.    To  strike  beyond. 
To  (y-VBR-SWAT",  ».  a.    To  overrule,  to  bear  down. 
To  (V-VER-SWBLi.",  V.  a.  To  siren  above,  to  overflow. 
(9->SeeOvKBT  and  Us.  relations,  which  belong  not  to 
this  class,  hereafter. 

To  Cy-TBR-TAKB",  1  ».  o.    To  cdue  Up  with 

I  Cy-ver-took",  118:       >  something  going  befbre; 
Cy.Vfr-ta"-k«n,  114:  J  to  catch;   to   tska  by 
surprise. 
To  C-vbr-task",  1 1  :  ».  a.    To  Impose  too  heayy 
a  task  or  injunction  on. 

To  Cy-VBR-TAX",  188:  w.  rt.    To  tax  too  heavily. 

To  (y-VBR-THROir'',  7:         1  ©.  a.  To  turn  upside 

1  (y-?fr-Mreic/',110,109:>  down, to  subvert:  to 
O'-vf r-/Arown",  7 :  J  ruin ;   to  defeat,  to 

conquer. 
Cy'.Vf  r-Mrow/,  t.    State  of  being  overturned,  ruin ; 
degradation;  dlscomfltore,  defeat. 

0"-Vfr-Mro«o'-er,  36:  ».    One  that  overthrows. 

To  Cy-VER-THW.«RT",  (-ttwt>»rt,  140)  «.  a.  To 
oppose. 

Cy'-v<r-Mwari',  81:  prep,  a.  and  *.  Across:— 
adj.  Opposite;;  bebig  over  against.  [Dryden;]  cross- 
Ing  perpendicularly ;  perverse,  peevish,  [Obs.  :]—*.  A 
cross  or  adverse  ciroumstance,  C^bs.] 

(y'-ver-Mwart'-ne88,  t.  Posture  across;  perverse- 
ness.  [ObSi] 

To  Cy-VER-TIRE",  V.  a.    To  tire  to  excess. 

To  Cy-VER-Ti"-TL«,  101 :  V.  a.  To  give  too  high 
a  title  to. 

tar  See  OvxBTLT  hereafter  under' Overt. 

OviUlTOOX^ — See  To  Overtake  above. 

The 


OVI 

To  Cy-VBR-TOp",  v.tu  To  rise  sbofe  (hi  tif;  to 
excel;  tomakeoflessnotebysuperiweKcQwce. 

To  (y-vER-TOWER^,  53:  v,a.  To  war  too  hi^; 
to  tower  above. 

7b  (y-TBR-TiUp''>  «.  a.    To  trip  over. 

7b  Cy-TBR-TBOii^,  7:  «.  a.  To  thii*  toohyiW. 
[Oba] 

To  (y-TBR-TRUny',  V.  «-    To  trust  toofcr. 

tgr  See  OvKBTUKX  bereaAer  under  Overt. 

To  Cy-VER-TURw",  r,  a.    To  subvert;  to  cooipw. 

(y'-ver-turn',  81 :  a    An  overthrow. 

0//.ver-tarn'*er,  #.    A  subverter. 

To  Cy-VBR-VAL"-CB,  T.  o.    To  rate  too  lii|Uy. 

7b  Cy-VER-YBIL",  (-va\l,  100)  t>.  «.  Tocoml• 
wlth  a  veil. 

7b  (y-vBR-voTE(',  V.  a.  To  outvote. 

To  Cy-vER-w-iTCK",  (.wotcb,  140)  «.«.  Toaibd. 
by  long  want  of  rest.  _    .,       ... 

(y-ver-wotcheA  114, 143:  «.  Tired  by  wsicbnf 

(y.VBR-WEAK'^  3  :  a.  Too  weak. 

To  0'-TEHrWBAB''.r,  43,105:  9.0.   To«bd» 

with  fatigue.  _,       .^an        v 

To  (y-VER-WRITH"-BR,  (-W«ttl'-*T,  120)  t,a.h 

bruise  or  batter  by  viotence  of  weather. 
To  Cy-VER.WEBJ^^  ».  n.    To  think  too  bi|Wj :  to 

reach  beyond  the  truth  In  thought 
(y-v<r-weeii"-ing,  a.  That  thinks  too  hijUy,  p«t^ 

cularly  as  regards  one*s  sdt 
Cy-vtfr-weeii''-ing-ly,  «/•  With  too  moA  snopi« 

or  conceit.  .  ^*  .  -/>\         m  -. 

To  Cy-vBR-wE/ou",  (.wi^  100, 162)  «.«.  Ta«^ 

ceed  in  weight 
(y/.yer-weioAt',  #.   PrepondiBrance. 
To  O'-vBR-iFHBiJi",  C-hwilm,  56)  f. «. Josj* 

spread  and  cover  with  something  of  «««»«  J^: 

or  weight;  to  immerse  and  beitf  down,  •*  »  •■T; 

vnth  a  literal  meaning  of  the  prefli.  to  yatof  |*« 

completely  over.  ^    ,<i 

(y'-Vfr-»Aelm',  t.  Act  of  overwhelming.  [wsJ 

Cy-Vfr-wAelm'^.ing-ly,  arf.  So  ss  to  <»«^^**-  , 
To  O'-YER-WINO",  t».a.  To  outflank.  [llilt:pn*J 
(y.VER-wiSE^,  (-wizt,  151)  a.  Wiseto*fct«»* 
(y.ver-wife"-ne88, «.  Science  flJsely  m  <■»*. 
To  CK-VER-wottD".  141 :  «.  a.  To  «'«'!*^.. 
To  (y-VBR-woRX^Ul :  ».ii,(SeeToWflA)T»w. 
(y-TER-woRN",  (-wyurn,  130)  part,  a.  V««  «»• 

spoiled  by  time  or  nse.  ,,/>  i/in 

To  (y.vBR.irRB8"-TLB,  (-r«t'fl,  157, 156,  ^^ 

e.  a.  To  subdue  by  wrMtling. 

Cy-vER-iTRoroOT'',  (-rtMit,  126,  162)  ^. 
(Compare  with  thftverbToOver-woriL.)  ^.^^ 
ikbottSd  too  much ;  woriced  aU  over;  »»  ^hj^pj"' 
Com.  of  Err.,  tenth  line  belbre  Aecondowj-J^' 
the  editors  have  properly  changed  •^''tT'v.ib#> 
makes  Utde  or  no  sense  with  the  eonU^-"^ ^ 
ramght,  i.  e.  o•e^reached;  as  being  the  wort  *"" 
poet,  in  aU  probability,  used. 
Cy-vER-YEARBi/',  114:  a.  ToooM.  C«^^_, 
Cy-VER-EEALED",  114:  a.  Knled  by  too  SI**' «^ 

J.Yet^ll"w«.,  (-x«l'.tU,  120)  -.1^^. 

OVERT==o'-vert,  36 :  a.    Open ;  oP»  ^  "^ 
public,  apparent 

Cy-vert-ly,  ad.  Openly,  in  c^«  view. 

O'-YER-riTRE,  r-tAr*,  147)*.  A.<2«J*J^^ 
tore,  an  open  place,  (Spenser.  Bp.  ^•^^,it>f 
ckisure,  [Shaks.,1  »?  »«2««*f;lS5vi.t^ 
thing  oflered  to  consideration;  »  •JSlnce.vW'^ 
opening  piece,  generally  a  ««««i  J^ito^- 
i^iodt^  some  principal  P^f«^*Jf^7pTR0l•Si 

OVIDUCT,      OVIFORM.     ^VIPAB^J 
OVOLO.— See  among  the^wonU  W^wi 
«nd  before  Ovatk>n. 


Ths  tAmam  tatfae,  and  Ihs  prindplm  to  whieii  lb.  Dumter*  refer,  prwwdt  th*  Vk^ntn-  j^^^ 

Fowelt:  ^Uf-wky.  cU^-m&ui  pd-pJ':  itus  g»d :  i*W, •*. ^Jw, 55 s  OjeiSwC*"^' 
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OVINEso^-TiOi,  a,  IHertaiiiinf  to  tbeep.' 

7(»0WE,  o«ao,  189, 108:  «.a.aodM.  OrigiiuJly. 
M  frsqaentty  in  Shakqpfiro.  to  haTe,  to  potMM,  for 
which  we  now  om  own;  in  modem  use,  to  be  held  or 
boond  to  pay  to.  to  be  indebted  to;  to  be  under  obli- 
gatioo  for;  to  have  from,  m  a  conwqaenee  of  a  eaoee: 
^-mm.  To  be  bound  or  (^>Uged.  for  whidh  we  now  nte 
(htkt  in  the  preeent  tense,  which  waa  formerly  only 
the  preterit  of  To  Owt  in  an  aetire  sense :— See  Ought. 

(V-lDg,  a.  Doe  as  a  debt;  as.  He  knows  what  is 
melng  to  a  fotber:— impotable  as  an  elKrct;  as.  His 
miwry  is  owi»g  to  his  carelessness;  i.e.  is  impotable 
•s  an  effect  to.  Ace.:  if  custom  would  pennit,  we  should 
ttw  owed  in  the  latter  case,  and  owing  only  in  the 
former. 

0Wr..sOw1,  31  :  «.  A  bird  that  flies  chiefly  in  the 
■ivht,  lives  in  hollow  trees,  makes  a  howling  or  hoot> 
\n%  aoinc^  and  eats  mice. 

Ow'-Iet.  «.  An  owl;  it  is  not  origindly  the  diminotive, 
bat  is  often  so  understood. 

Owl'*iah,  a.   Resembling  an  owl. 

W  Among  the  compounds  are  0wF4!gh*,  (glimmering 
B^t,  such  as  owls  lovf ;)  Owf-iVse,  ttc 

OWLER,  d6/er,  127,  119:  «.  Acormpaon  pro- 
bsbly  of  tpeeUer,  applied  to  one  who  carries  wool 
slxoad  illidtly;  hence,  one  who  carries  oootraband 
foods:  [SwUt] 

OvK-mg,  «.  An  offmee  against  poUk  trade.  Black- 
stone  considers  the  word  as  related  to  owl.  because 
the  offence  of  tranaporting  wool  or  sheep  is  genenUly 
eoaiaiitted  at  night :  such  relationship,  if  real,  would 
rsqoire  a  eocretpoadent  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

0WNso«D9OaD»  7,  108:  a.  (Compare  To  Owe, 
of  which  it  was  originally  the  participle.)  Belonging, 
posfcssed.  peculiar ;  as,  my  own,  mnar  own,  &c,  t. «. 
Monxing  to  me,  peculiar  to  you.  &c. ;  the  noun-sub- 
•ttatire.  though  very  frequentlv  understood,  is  never 
of  neeessitv  cornddcred  as  included  in  the  word,  which 
■ay  therr&re  always  be  deemed  an  adjective. 

To  OmUf  V.  a.  To  avow  for  one's  own ;  to  hold  by 
rifht;  to  acknowledge. 

Own^'trf  36 :  «.  One  to  whom  anything  bekmgs, 
■otter,  possessor. 

OtrnZ-rr-thip,  «.    Property,  lightftil  puwesiioa. 

OWREsowr,  1  89  :»oar,  53 :  «.  Some  beast  not 
•cearatcly  knows,  larger  than  a  buffala  [Obs.] 

OWSC— SeeOtfse:  Oac/«er  is  defined  by  Ash  to  be 
Urk  and  water  mixed  in  a  tonpit 

0\f  ocks,  188 :   ting,      1  «.  A  generic  name  for  the 

Oieo,  5ck'*SDy  1  14  :  p/,  }  bovine  gemu  of  animab; 
•pedally.  and  more  commonly,  a  castrated  bnlL 

19*  Anuof  the  compounds  are  oy-Uke,  Oji^-egod, 
(lMTio|  foil  eyee  like  those  of  an  ox ;)  O^-JIg,  (a  fly 
hatched  under  the  skin  of  cattle :)  oy-gang,  (as  much 
had  OS  an  ox  can  pkmgh  in  a  year,  ordinarily  taken 
ftir  ftfteen  acres ;)  Ox'statl,  (stand  or  stall  for  oxen ;) 
•od  names  of  various  plants,  as  O^-hane;  Oj^-tyo; 
O^'hooit  Oa'-lip :  OsUongmo,  ke. 

OXALATE,  OXAUC,  OXIDE,  &c--See  in  the 

OXYgIn,  hcktf-l-'fin,  188:  t.  UteraHy,  the  ge- 
Btntor  of  sttbstosces  sharp  to  the  taste,  that  is  to  say. 
of  acids:  an  elementary  gaseous  body,  insipid,  colour- 
hts.  and  inodorous,  which  is  the  supporter  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  chief  among  t)ie  supporters  of  euro- 
bmtkm. 

7»  Ox^.y.gen-ize',  v.  a.  To  acidify  by  oxygen:  some 
chemists  use  To  Ox'ggenato. 

Oi-y-eo-wj,  (ock».id'-g«n.ui,  81, 120)  a.  Per- 

^tt^g  to  oxygen,  or  obtaine  i  from  it. 

Ox'-ioByf.  A  Mbstaoce  combined  with  oxygen  without 
l*hM  in  the  state  of  an  acid :  this  used  to  be  written 
<^mr.  eorreapondently  to  ita  etymolosy :— See  -fde  in 
the  lodex  of  Terminations  preceding  the  Dicttonary. 

7k  Oi^'-i-dixe', »,  a.  and  n.  To  turn  to  the  state  of 
Moiide. 

Ox'4-da^-^iioD,  89 :  «.  The  act  of  turning  to  the  stoto 
.oTaa  aiUe ;  or  of  combining,  in  some  certoin  degree, 
»lth  oxygen. 


Oi'-HOd'Mc,  88 :  a.   Pertatoing  to^  or  consisting  of 

the  compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine. 
Ox-a'-lis,  (ock-ia'-Us,  188)  «.  The  sharp  or  acid 

herb  called  sorrel. 
Oj?-al'-ic  88 :   a.    Pertaining  to,  or  extracted  from 

sorrel;  as  oxalic  acid. 
Oy-o-late,  9.    A  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of 

oxalic  add  with  a  base. 

Ox''  r-QW,  (ocks'-^gon)  «.  A  triangle  having  three 

iWp  or  acute  angles. 
Oy-r-CRATB,  «.     Literally,  a  mixture  with  a  sliarp 

substance;  the  name  of  a  mixture  of  water  and 

vinegar. 
Ojr'-jf-mel,  «.   A  mixtare  of  vinegar  and  honey. 

04>yr'-rAo-dine,(6ck«-Tf'-r&-dTn,  164, 105)  #.  A 

mbcture  of  oil  of  roees  and  vinegar  of  rosea. 
Ox'-  r-Mc/'-RON ,  «.    LitenOly.  a  tharp  foolish  saying, 

—a  phrase  or  expression  which,  though  senseless  if 

strictlv  interpreted,  is  yet  nregnant  with  meaning,  as 

"emelkindneit,**  **  home  ii  home.** 
Oxf'  r-TON ,  «.  A  word  with  an  acute  sound,  or  having 

an  acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 
OYERao'-y<r,  «.    A  heating,  always  joined  with 

Ter'mincr,  which  signifies  a  determining:  hence,  a 

court  of  Oger  and  Terminer. 
O-yee',  inter,  (Properly  Oyex.)    Hear  ye  !  the  intro- 

ductory  cry  of  a  public  crier  when  he  gives  out  a 

proclamation  or  advertisement. 
OV  LET.— See  Eyelet,  under  Eye. 

OYSTERsoy'-ster,  29 :  «.  a  bivahre  testaceous  fish. 
i9*  Among  the  compounds  are  OgTtter-wench' ,  Og^tter 

wif/t  and  Og"tterwom'ant  each  of  which,  besides  the 

literal  meaning,  signifies  a  low  woman. 

OZi£N  A^si-ze'-nd,  103 :  «.  An  ulcer  in  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  that  afllicts  the  patient  with  ite  ill 
scent  ^ 


P. 

P  is  popularly  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
thon|h  really  the  sixteenth:  see  J:  ito  sound  b 
the  ^4th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  It  forms, 
with  h  following  it.  a  digraph  equivalent  to /r  see 
Prin.  162).  It  is  often  silent  when  joined  with  conio- 
nants  articulated  by  the  same  organs :  see  Prin.  156. 
157.  As  abbreviations,  P.  M.  stend  tnpott  meridiem, 
afternoon,  and  P.  S.  for  postscript 

PAAGE===pi'4g«,  r.   A  sort  of  toU.   [Obs.] 
PABULAR:spiib'-&-lar,  a*  Pertaining  to  food. 
Pal/-u-lo«8,  120:  a.    Alimental. 
PalZ-a-Ium,  [Lat]  «.  Food.   [Technical.] 

Pat/-u-Ia"-/»ou,  89  :  «.  Act  of  finrding  or  procuring 

provender. 
PACATED»pd*ca'-tSd,  a.  Appeased.  [Unusual] 
Pa-ca'-/ion,  89 :  «.    Act  of  appeasing. 

PACEUspact,  «•  Step,  single  change  of  the  foot  in 
walking;  fait;  degree  of  celerity:  a  gradation  of 
business,  [a  Gallicism ;]  the  quantity  supposed  to  be 
measured  liy  the  foot  ftrom  the  place  where  it  is  taken 
up  to  that  wliere  it  is  set  down,  mediated  by  a  step  of 
the  other  foot  which  quanUty.  is  taken  strictly  for 
five  feett  a  uarticular  movement  which  horses  are 
tought  tbougn  some  have  it  naturally,  made  by  lift, 
ingthe  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

7h  Pace,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  move  on  sfowly;  to 
move;  in  horsemanship  to  move  with  the  peculiar 
step  called  a  pare:— act  To  measure  by  steps;  to  re- 
gulate in  motion. 

Vaced,  (pavit,  114,  143)  a.  Having  a  particular 
gait;  perfisct  in  paces,  applied  to  horses,  and  thence 
to  persons,  generally  in  a  bad  sense,  as  thoroa^-pttced. 

Pa'-Crr,  36 :  «.  One  that  paces ;  a  hoise  perfect  in 
his  paces. 

PACllA,  pd-€bl>B',  25:  «.    The  governor  of  a  pro- 


The  tlfB =t«  ttscdafttr  medos  or«p*niBg  tbat  hart  bo  brrgalarityof  aeaad. 

CMuonamli:  mTah-uD»  t.  e.  miuion,  165 :  vish-un,  i.  r.  vtltoJ^  165  :  tKin,  166 :  ftkin,  166. 
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▼Inee  or  city  under  the  Grand  Seignior :  U  ii  ofte» 
•pellcd  and  pronounced  Bashaw. 

PACHYDERMATOUS,  pick'-i-der^-md-tus, 
161,  120:  a.  Having  a  thick  skin,  an  epithet  of  all 
the  hoofed  quadrupe<lt  which  do  not  ruminate,  at  the 
elephant ;  many  animalc  of  this  kind  are  known  only 
in  fossil  remains. 

n  PACIFV,  past'-l-fy,  92,  105,  6:  v,a.  To 
appease,  to  calm ;  to  restore  peace  to,  to  tranqaiUiie. 

Pac"-i-fi'-er,  f.  One  who  pwdfies. 

P^-ciF^'ic,  88 :  a.  Peacemaking,  miU,  gentle,  ap- 
peasing: Part/'toa/ Is  obsolescent. 

Pa-cif'-i^a'-tor,  38 :  #.  A  peacemaker. 

Pa-cif'-i-ca'-tor-y,  129,  18 :  a.  Tending  to  make 
peace. 

Pa-cif'-f-ca^-/ion,  89  :  «.  AM  of  making  peace;  act 
of  appeasing. 

PACk=pJ[ck,  9.  A  pereon  of  looae  diameter ;  a  de< 
ceiver  by  false  appearances.  [Obs.]  To  pack  eardt  is 
to  sort  them  ao  tliuit  the  game  shall  be  iniquitously 
secured ;  a  sense  of  the  verb  noticed  here  on  account 
of  the  preiumed  etymology. 

Pack'-iug,  «.  A  trick,  a  cheat,  a  fialaehood. 

PACK=pick,  #.  A  large  bundle  tied  up  for  carriage; 
a  pack  of  wool  is  a  horse-load,  or  240  lbs. ;  generally  a 
burthen  or  load;  hence  the  expression  a  pack  of 
troubiei,  which  the  vulgar  corrupt  into  a  peck  of  trou- 
bles i  a  complete  tingle  assortment  of  playinc-cards ; 
a  larse  number  of  hounds  kept  together  and  accus- 
tomed to  hunt  in  company ;  a  number  of  people  con- 
federated in  some  design,  generally  understood  aa  a 
bad  one. 

7b  Pack,  V,  a.  and  rt.  To  bind  and  prea  together ; 
to  send  off  in  a  hurry,  as  goods  dispatched  by  carriage ; 
to  bring  together  and  unite  fpersons]  in  order  to  se- 
cure by  Uieir  means  a  partial  or  bad  end ;  see  also  the 
remarks  in  the  previous  class :— ««i».  To  tie  up  goods; 
to  be  pressed ;  to  go  off  in  a  hurry ;  to  remove  in  naste. 

Pack'-«,  9,  One  that  packs;  specially,  one  whose 
trade  it  is  to  prepare  merchandise  for  transit  by  sea  or 
land ;  a  person  appointed  and  sworn  to  pack  herrings. 

Pack'-age,  99:  «.  A  parcel  of  goods  pocked;  a 
charge  made  for  packing  goods. 

Pack-bt,  14  :  «.  A  amaU  pack ;  a  mail  of  letters ; 
the  post  ship  that  brings  letters  periodically. 

7V>  Pack'-et,  v.  a.  To  bind  np  in  a  parcel  or  parods. 

Paok'-OLOTH,  «.  Ck>th  for  packing  goods  in. 

Pack'-uorss,  «.  A  hnte  em^yed  Ln  carrying  paoka ; 
a  beast  of  burthen. 

Paok'-sad-dle,  101 :  «.  The  saddle  of  a  pack-horae. 

Pack'-vtaff,  Wis,  Staff  on  whkh  a  pedlar  occa- 
sionally supporU  his  pack. 

PACic'-rHRBi4D,  (-ttrSd)  #.  Strong  twine  uaed  in  tying 
up  parcels. 

PACKWAX,  pXck'-wScks,  188  :  #.  A  tendinous 
substance  on  the  neck  of  a  brute  animaL 

PACT=p&ckt,  9.  (Allied  by  etymology  to  Pack.)  A 
contract,  a  bargain,  a  covenant. 

Pac'-/»on,  89  :  «.   A  covenant.  [Cheyne.] 

Pac'-/ion-ol,  a.  By  way  of  bargain.  [Sanderson.] 

Pac-ti/'-ioi«,  (-tJsh'-U8, 90)  a.  Settled  by  covenant. 

PADapad,  #.  (Compare  Pilh.)  Foot-way,  road;  an 
easy-paced  horse;  a  robber  that  infesU  the  roads  on 
foot. 

To  Pad,  V,  n.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level.  [Obe. ;] 
to  travel  gently ;  to  rob  on  fbot. 

Pad'-der,  36  :  #.   A  robber  on  toot. 

Pad'-nag,  ».  An  ambling  nag. 

PAD=:rp&d,  «.  Originally  a  saddle  or  bolster  stuffed 
with  ttraw ;  at  present,  a  cushion  or  soft  saddle  gene- 
rally. 

PADAR«p2d'-ar,».  Coarse  flour,  grouts.  .[Wotton.] 

To  PADDLE,  pSd'-dl,  101 :  ».  it.  and  «.  To  beat 
the  water  «s  with  the  hand  open ;  to  pUy  in  tlie  water 
with  the  hands  or  feet ;  hence,  to  finger  :—act.  To  feel. 


A  kwk  with  a  link  to 
(Men  with  a  jwdlocli:  to 


Pad'-dltf,  «•  JUi  oar,  such  as  la  osed  by  a  n^ii  n«wi 
or  for  rowing  a  canoe;  t)ie  blade  or  bcoid  pail  gC  a 
oar.  OT  of  a  weapon. 

Pad'-dlrr,  «.    One  who  paddlen 

Pad^-dls-staff',  «.   A  staff  beaded  with  hnsdino. 

Pad"-ols-BOX,  18:  «.    One  of  the  woodeapn^ 
tk>ns  on  eaeh  side  of  a  steaa-boat  or  ship,  witbn 
which  are  the  paddles  or  flies  that  pnrpd  the  vend. 
PADDOCK=p&d'-ddck,  «.    A  great  frog  or  tosi 
Pad"-dock-fltOol', '«.    Mushroom  or  toadstool 
PADDOCK^pid'^Ock,  «.   A  small  endosne  fet 

deer  or  other  animals,  sometimes  called  a  iWroci 
PADDY,  pUd'rdev*.    Rice  in  the  haik. 

PADELION=y>&d'-4-lI''-OD,i.  Lion's fbot.aFlaBt: 

also  called  Padrow-pipi^. 
PADLOCK^pidMSck,  #. 

hang  it  on  to  a  staple. 
To  Pad'-lock,  v.  a.   To 

confine. 
PADUASOY«p«d'-i-a-soy^,    coiUof.    pid'-4- 

soy",  f.  Silk  of  Padoa,  the  name  given  to  a  paitienlsr 

kind  of  silk  stuff. 
PiEAN=pe'-an,  103,  12:  «.   A  song  of  lejoiciDf 

in  honour  of  Apollo;  hence,  a  song  of  trianph:  m 

ancient  foot  in  poetry. 
PiGDOBAPTlSM.— See  Pedobaptism. 
PAGAN=pa'-g5n,f.  and  a.  Uterally.avUhger.Ae 

villages  continuing  heathen  after  the  cities  wereC^ 

tian;  hence  the  present  meaning  of  the  word,*  bstlaa. 

one  not  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian  i—adj.  Heathenish. 
Pa'-gan-ish,  a.    Heathenish:  some  of  enr  *riio» 

affected  thb  word  because  it  assimilated  in  knm- 

tion  with  popish, 
Pa'-gan-um,  «•    Heathenism. 
To  Pa'-g(m-ize,  •.  a.  and  n.  To  render  beathenlAr- 

neu.  *&  behave  like  a  heathen. 
PAGE=rpage,  «.    On«  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book. 

To  Page,  V.  a.    To  mark  the  pages  ut 
Pa'-gi-nal,  96:  a.    Consisting  of  peges.  [Bnjwol 
PAG  E=  page,  «.    Primarily,  a  boy  or  s  bof  chW; 

a  young  boy  attending,  rather  in  ftmnalilj  Umb  m 

servitude,  on  a  great  person. 
To  Page,  V,  a.    To  attend  as  a  page.  [Shak*.] 
PAGESlNT,pXd'-jant,#.  ando.   (Contiaettain 

pronunciatran  from  pXy'-^-^Dt :  see  Prln.  52.)  A 
sUtue  in  a  show ;  any  show,  a  spectacle  of  «"2i^ 
ment;  any  thing  showy,  without  daratioa.— «•  SKWJ' 
pompous,  ostentatious,  snperficial.  . 

To  Pay-MDt,  V.  a.    To  exhibit  in  show.  [Shita.] 

Pag'-eant-rjr,  «.  Ostentatious  show. 

PAGODA=*pd-go'.^5,   «.     A  nsne  sppliod  ^ 


W»»    WIC   OlUrV      UBU«1    HMUl     U«     *m    w«».— ,    --  --  -1 

Eutopean  name  of  a  smaU  gold  coin  fonaorif  cunw 
in  the  South  of  India,  value  from  about  8i.  to  ». 

PAID.— See  To  Pay. 

PAlL«paU,«.  A  wooden  WMsl  in  whkh  Bilk  w 
water  is  commonly  carried.  ^ 

Pail'-fwl,  117 :  #.    Quantity  tfiat  a  pail  wiU  h* 

PAIL-MAlL=pA\l.maU',coi/oy.p«l-Bifl'»l^^-'' 
Pall-mall,  as  spelled  by  many  old  writers. 


gtee  from  slight  uneasiness  tu  extreme  ^oj"*!,.  ^of. 
uneasiness  of  thought  in  correspondent  '"S""'^^. 
ferine  of  any  kind  inflicted  as  a  pun»>»*£*:7P5aL  liI 


PAlN=pa\n,  ».    A  bodily  sensation  varioos  i^ 

punishment  denounced;  labour,  toil,  •*"'',^~2|c< 
which  sense  the  siuguUr  is  obsolete;  t^f  *^  j, 
chiidbirth.  in  which  special  lense  alio  tie  w«" 
used  in  the  plural.  .  i^  i<«i- 

ro^PAlN,^.*tf*    Toalflktwithpian:widithn«»' 

procal  pronoun,  to  labour.  ,.m^u  • 

Pain'-f«i;  1 1> !  o.    FttllofpiOn;  affieti»^4P*" 
industrious,  UbcMons. 


to  play  with,  to  toy  with ;  to  propel  as  by  an  oar. 

Th«  Mhcme*  eniira,  and  tb«  priociplw  to  whiofa  tb«  numbers  refer,  prcoeds  tbs  DkUoasrf. 

Fowets:  gatt'-wA^t  ch&p'-maa;  pd-p4f:  l4w:  g^:  f^,  i,  e,  jfw,  bb :  0,1,'*,*^**'^ 
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Ptin'-riil-ljr,  ad.    With  pdn;  laborioady. 

PaiD'-fMl-oe«8, «.    AOietioD;  kborioonieas. 

Pain'-letfl,  a.    Fite  from  pain  or  trouble. 

Pab/-ta-king,  a.    Lftborioiu.  iadoatrioiu. 

Pain/-t8-ker,  143  :  «.    A  laboriooa  person. 

PAlNIM»p£\'-DTm, «.  and  a.  A  Pagan. — a.  Fsgan, 
infldeL  [Obt.  or  Po«t] 

7*0  PAINT=pa\nt,  ».  <».    To  reproMot  by  ooloors, 

inclniliaf  dclinaatiuo;  to  lay  a  oolourinc  tubstance 

or  coatinir  on  a  •aperfldet ;  to  d<«k.  with  colours  in 

fraador  oatautation ;  to  rrpreaent  or  describe,  to  oolonr 

or  di?ersif^  not  really,  but  to  the  thoughts: — neu.  To 

practise  painting;  to  be  in  the  habit  of  painting  the  face. 
Paiut,  «.    A  colouring  onbotanee  or  pigment ;  oolouro 

repretentatire  of  any  thing}  colour*  laid  on  the  fnce. 
Paiot'-^y  t.   One  who  repiesents  by  delineation  and 

eoioors ;   one  whoae  trade  it  to  paint  and  otherwise 

dreoiate  buildings  and  fhmitore;  also,  probably  of 

differoot  etymology,  a  ropa  for  attaching  a  boat  to  the 

•htp. 

PaiDt'-ing,  «.  The  ajrt  of  reprtienting  obj^ecta  by 
Um*  sad  cok>or* ;  a  picture ;  cokmrs  laid  on. 

Pain^-ine,  (-tire,  147)  #.  ArtofpainUng.[Dryden.] 
PAlRspire,  lOU,  41 :  «.    Two  things  suiting  one 

saother ;  two  of  a  sort,  a  couple,  a  brace;  distinctively, 

a  oian  and  wife. 
7*9  Pair,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  fit  as  a  counterpart ;  to  be 

joined  in  couplea ;  to  ooiiple,  as  male  and  female  \  to 

lt>— «(t  To  nnite  as  comMipondent;  to  Join  in  couples ; 

Spenser  uses  To  Pair  for  To  Impair ,  a  word  of  different 

rtjnnolofy. 

Fair^-ioff-tinie',  «.   The  time  when  birds  couple. 

PALACE,  Ac,  PALACIOUS.— See  under  Pa- 
latial 

PA  LA  DIN«pIlM-dlo,  «.  A  knight  of  the  roond 
table. 

PAL^ESTRA^p^le'-atri,  «.  Place  for  athletic 
eurrises. 

Ptf-let'-tnc,  a.  Belonging  to  wrestling;  [Brown.] 
htiet'trmn  mny  be  met  with  in  good  use. 

PALANQUIN,  p41'.SDg-kein",  158, 145,  115: 
«.  A  kind  of  coTe-red  carriage  used  in  the  Enst,  in  which 
a  p^Mn  is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves. 

PALATE^pSk'-lb.    99  :    t.   The   upper  part   or 

Tsef  of  the  mouth;  the  instrument  of  corporeal  taste 

popularly  so  deemed:  hence  also,  mental  taste,  intel- 

Uetoa)  relish. 
7*0  Pa/-ate,  «.  a.   To  perceive  by  the  taste.  [Shake.] 
PaK-a-to-blr,  2,  101:  o.    Pleadag  to  the  taste: 

Hniwn  QMS  Pafath^. 
Pal'-a-t«-bl«>ne8S>  $»  Quality  of  pleasing  the  palate  { 

rrUsh. 
PaK-a-tol,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the  palate;  uttered 

bjr  the  pdate : — |.  A  palatal  letter. 
Pa-la'-<ial,  (-sh'al)    a.     Pertaining  to  the  palate  : 

Holder  uses  Parotfc— See  also  the  next  class. 
PALATIAL.   pa-li(.8h*ai,  147:    a.    Befitting  a 

palace,  magnificent 
PaK-o-ttne,  (-ttn,  105)  a.  and  «.    Pertaining  to  a 

palace,  an  epithet  applira  originalW  to  persons  holding 

an  ottce  or  employment  in  Ihe  palace ;  hence  it  im- 

rrts.  possessing  royal  privileges ;  so  a  county  palatine 
a  county  over  wnich  its  earl,  bishop,  or  duke  had  a 
voyal  jnrisdletion.  of  a  hich  there  were  three  in  England 
Molester.  Durham,  and  Lancaster,  and  the  name 
■till  remains  to  all  of  them,  but  Durham  alone  is  now 
b  the  hands  of  a  subject,  (the  bishop.)  and  his  royal 
privileges  extend  httle  ftirt^ier  than  to  the  test  or  sub- 
■eriptioQ  understood  to  be  necessary  before  a  writ  or 
process  In  the  king's  name  is  valid  in  the  county  i  so 
likevise  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster,  which 
ore  now  united  to  the  crown,  retain  little  otiier  effect 
of  their  former  state  than  the  existence  of  certain 
ooarts  peculiar  to  the  counties,  and  certain  rights  as  to 
pleas ;  the  isle  of  Ely  is  likewise  often  deemed  a  county 
polatiae,  but  it  is  rather  a  royal  franchise  only,  in 
vktne  of  which  the  bishop  otiU  holds  some  peculiar 

Thssigasis  osadaftarnwdaaoftpslllaf  UiatbavsBoirrego.ant7orMMa4. 

Cmmmtmli:  mish-uii,  i.  #•  wustion,  165 :  vTih-un,  i.  e.  vwion,  165 :  (HSo,  166 :  ^io.  166. 
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privileges  :~t.  One  invested  with  royal  privileges  and 
rights ;  on  the  cootinent,  a  palatine,  or  count  pnlatine. 
is  one  delegated  by  a  prince  to  bold  courts  of  Justice 
in  a  province. 

Pa-Iat'-i-nate,  *.  The  province  or  seigniory  of  a  pala- 
tine; distinctively,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  upper 
and  lower,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 

Pal'-acb,  99 :  «.  A  bouse  pertaining  to  one  of  royal 
rank;  lienee.  a  house  eminently  splendid. 

PaK'-ace-cc/urt,  «.  A  court  held  before  the  etewaid 
of  the  king's  household  and  the  knight-marshal,  its 
Jurisdiction  extending  twelve  miles  round  the  paUce. 

Pa-ia'-cioMs,  (-sh'ua,  147,  90)  a.  Resembling  a 
palace.  [Out  of  use.] 

PALAVER,  p3-lr-Trr,  #.  (Suppoeed  to  be  ftom 
the  Spanish,  and  so  assuming  the  foreign  sound  of  a: 
Prin.  170.)  A  talking;  superfluous  talk,  talk  intended 
to  deceive ;  the  African  negroes  seem  to  have  caught 
the  word  from  some  of  their  visitors,  and  use  it  to  sig> 
niQr  a  public  deliberation  or  conference. 

To  Po-Io'-vf  r,  r.  a.  To  talk  [a  perton]  orer,  to  bom- 
bug  by  words.  [Vulgar.] 

PALEspaU,  #.  A  narrow  piece  of  wood  Joined  above 
and  below  to  a  rail  to  encloM  grounds;  any  enclosure; 
district  or  territory ;  a  perpendicular  stripe  in  an  escut* 
cheon  {  hence.  Pa  -ly.  divided  by  pales  into  four  equal 
parts :  the  other  sense  of  Paly  is  in  the  next  class. 

7*0  Pale,  V.  a.  To  enclose  with  pales,  to  enelooe,  to 
encompass. 

Pa'-led,  a.  Striped.  [Spenser.]  PliJed  (one  syllable, 
114)  is  the  participle,  signifying  enekised  with  pales. 

PaMiDg,  9,  A  feneework  for  grounds. 

Pal'-lbt,  t,   A  small  pale  in  heraldry. 

PALEs=pale,  a.  aod  t.  Wan,  white  of  look;  not 
ruddy  ;  not  high-colouxed ;  not  bright,  dim :— f .  Pale- 
ness. 

7h  Pale,  «.  a.  To  make  pale. 
Pale'-ljf,  ad.  Wanly,  not  ruddily. 

Pale'-ness,  t.  State  of  being  or  looking  pole ;  want 

of  freshness;  want  of  lustre. 
Pa'-lish,  a.   Somewhat  pale. 
Pa'-ly,  a.  Pale:  [Shake.  Gay.] 
9^  Among  the  compounds  are  PaU'-tyed;  Pai^-faeedi 

Palt^-htarted.  (dispirited ;)  See. 

PALEACEOUS,  pi'-l^a''-8h'us,  9Q:  a.  Resem- 

bling  or  having  chaff;  consisting  of  chaff.  [Botany.] 
Pa'-le-Otts,  90 :  a.    Having  chaff.  [Brown.] 

PALENDAR=:p&K-So-cldr,  «.  Sort  of  coaster. 
[Obs.] 

PALEOGRAPHY,  pi'-U.6e"-r(!-fi^,  87,  163 : 

f.  Ancient  writings  collectively;   the  knowledge  of 

paleography. 
Pa'-le-ol'^-o*gjr,  «.  A  discourse  on,  or  the  doetrine  of, 

antiquities. 
PALESTRIC,  &c.— See  under  Palastra. 
PALETTE,  p«l'4fl,  [Pr.l  170:  #.    A  Uttle  oval 

board  or  piece  of  ivory  on  which  a  painter  holds  his 

colours. 

PALFREY^rpSl'-rr^  142:  «•  A  small  or  gentle 
horse,  such  as  is  fit  for  ladies. 

Pal'-frey^d,  (-fricd^frid,  114,  119)  a.  Riding 
on  a  pMifrey. 

PALIFICATION,  piM4.f4.ca"-8hun.  105. 89 :  #. 
(Compare  Pale,  a  slip  of  wood.)  The  art  or  practice 
of  makiug  ground  firm  by  driving  piles  into  it. 

PALINDROME=pSi'-tn-drAme,  «.  A  word  or 
sentence  which  is  the  same  when  read  aoaint  the  other 
way,  or  la^wards;  as  **  Madame**  -  SM  dura  6  rudi- 
hms." 

PAL'-iN-aK-NE"-5/-ii,  (-ihW,  147)  64:  #.  The 
state  of  beiuff  born  again, — regeneration. 

Pai/'-in-ooe',  t,  A  song  of  which  the  porpooe  is  to 
go  again  over  the  sentiments  of  a  former  song  in  order 
to  reverse  them, — hence,  a  recantation. 

PALING.— See  under  Pale,  (a  slip  of  wood.) 
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PALISADE=rpIl'4-84dt",  105  :  «.  (Com]MirePa]e, 
fcc.)  Tales  set  by  way  of  enclosure  or  fur  defence;  a 
term  chiefly  of  fortification  :  Pai'tia''do  is  also  iise^i. 

To  Pal'-i-«ade'',  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  palisades. 

PALlSil.— See  under  Pale,  (wan.) 

PALL,  |>iM)l,  112:  «.  A  eloak  or  mantle  of  state ; 
specially,  the  mantis  of  an  archbishop;  the  covering 
thrown  over  the  dead:  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  figure 
like  the  letter  Y  used  in  heraldry. 

To  Pall,  r.  a.  To  invest  as  in  a  palL  [Shakt.] 

7b  PALL,  plwl,  112:  v.  it.  and  a.  To  become 
vapid. — to  lose  strength,  spirit,  or  taste ;  to  become  in- 
sipid:—ACf.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid ;  to  make  spirit* 
less :  to  weaken,  to  impair ;  to  cloy ;  Shaftesbury  uses 
it  substantively  ft>r  a  natueaHmg. 

Pall'-ing,  a.  Insipid  from  repetition,  cloying. 

PALLADIUM,  p&l-la'-d^um,  90 :  s.  Originally, 
a  statue  of  Pallas  in  ancient  Troy,  on  the  preservation 
of  which  the  saf^-ty  of  the  city  was  deemed  to  depend ; 
hence,  any  security  or  protection ;  in  modern  chemis- 
try, tlie  name  of  a  white  metal,  malleable  and  dnctUe. 

PALLETspSlM^t,  t,  OriginaUy,  a  straw  bed; 
hence,  a  mean  bed :  a  small  bod :  a  palette,  which  see : 
see  also  PaUtt  under  Pale,  (a  slip  of  wood;)  PttUH  is 
also  a  name  for  two  or  three  swts  of  haudicrafi  tools, 
in  which  application  it  seems  originally  to  have  sigui- 
fled  a  shoVM. 

PALLIAMENT,  pXl'-y(!.m«nt,  146 :  #.  A  diess. 

a  robe.  [Shaks.] 
PALLIARD,  p&r-yard,  146:  #.   A  fomieator. 

PalM/ar-dwe,  {•dh<,  104)  «.  Fomkation.  [Obs.] 

To  PALLIATE,  pal'-lWtt,  105,  146:  v.  a, 
(Compare  Pall  and  Palliament)  Primarily,  to  cover 
as  with  a  eloak.  to  clothe ;  henee,  to  cover  with  an 
excuse ;  to  extenuate,  to  soften  by  favourable  repre- 
sentatioos;  to  lessen  [a  pain  or  disease]  witltout 
curing. 

Pal'-li-ate,  a.  Palliated,  rarticnlariy  in  the  last  men- 

tbned  senxe  of  the  verb.  [Unusual.], 
Pal^-li-a'-tive,  105:  a,  and  t.   Extenuating;  miti. 

gating,   not   removing:—!.   Something  extenuating; 

something  that  mitigates  without  removing. 
Pal'-li-a"-/ion,  89  :  *.    Extenuation ;  mitigation. 
PALLlD^pil'-JTd,  142  :  a.  (Compare  Pak.)  Pale, 

wan,  not  high-coloured ;  not  bright. 
Pai'-lid-ly,  105  :  ad.    Palely,  nnnly. 
PaK-Iid-ness,  «.  Pidonesa. 
Pal'-lor  [LaUn].  «.  Paleness.  paUidneas. 
PaMid'->-ty,  84,  105  :  t.   Paleness.  palUdnesa. 
PALL-MALL,   p«ll'-ra«ll",  112:   *.    A  play  in 

which  a  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet  through  an  iron 

tiug:  the  mallet  used. 

PA  LM,  pjtm,  122  :  t.  The  inner  part  of  the  hand; 
the  hand  spread  out ;  a  lineal  measure,  thive  inches. 

To  Pa/m,  V.  a.  To  conceal  in  the  palm,  as  jugglers  or 
cheaters ;  to  impose  by  ft-aud.  to  impose,  generally  fol- 
lowed bv  upon,  (in  this  sense  Swift  writes  it  paum;) 
to  handle ;  to  stroke  with  the  hand. 

Pd/m'-rr,  «.  A  forula :  see  also  in  the  next  class. 

Pal'-m^-T£0,  (/  sounded)  o.  Having  the  shape  of 
the  hand ;  webbed,  as  the  feet  of  aquatic  fowls. 

Pal'-mi'pede,  a.  and  «.  Web-footed  :-^«.  A  web. 
footed  fowl. 

Pal'-mis-try,  105  :  t.  The  dieat  of  foretelling  for- 
tune by  the  lines  of  tlie  palm ;  a  handy  trick. 

Pal'-mia-trr,  «.  One  who  deals  in  palmistry. 

PALM^pikm,  122  :  ».  (Allied  to  /Wm,  the  hand, 
bv  an  imagined  similitude.)  A  tree  of  variouR  ffpocies, 
of  which  the  branches  were  woru  in  toKen  of  victory; 
it  therefore  implies  superiority:  Pai.m-Sdwday  (the 
Sunday  before  Easter  Sunday)  is  so  called  in  comme- 
moration of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
when  the  multitnle  strewed  the  way  i^ith  palm- 
branches. 

Po/m'-jr,  a.  Bearing  palms;  flourishing,  viotoriout. 
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Pa/lm'-«r-y,  (pim'-ar-^)  a,  PriadfBl:cspitiL 

Po/m'-er,  «.  A  sort  of  pilgrim,  so  esQed  hwa  the 
staff  of  palm-tree  which  he  carried  in  bis  hsod.  diftr- 
ing  ftom  pilgrims  in  general  by  being  a  ooostast  trL- 
Teller  to  holy  places,  not  a  traveller  to  some  ow  ^ti. 
nation,  and  by  living  on  alms  under  a  vov  of  porcrtj. 

Pa/m"-er-w©rm',  (-worm,  141)  i.  A  van  comoi 
with  hair,  supposed  to  be  so  called  becsose  be  sat* 
ders  over  all  plants. 

Pal*mbt'*TO,  (/  soonded;  «.  A  species  of  palm  titc 
growing  in  tha  West  IndMs. 

Pal-mir-er-oiM,  87,  120:  a.  Bearing  palan. 

19*  See  otlier  words  in  the  previous  daas. 

PALPABLE,  pal'-pi-bl,  101:  a.  PeiwptiUeby 
touchy— that  may  be  felt;  brace,  gross. easily  detcdti; 
plain,  easily  perceptible. 

Pal'-p<i-bljf,  ad.  So  as  to  be  tooched ;  grossly,  plwily. 

Pal'-po-ble-Dess, «.  Quality  of  being  palpible. 

Pal'-po-biF-t-ty,  84,  105  :  «.    PalpaUenttL 

Pal-pa'-won,  89  :  «.    Act  of  fooling. 

To  PALPITATE,  p5l'.p4-dLu,  ».  n.  To  IMio 

flutter,  to  go  pit-a-poL 
Pal'-pi-ta'Wion,  89  :  #.     A  beathig.  a  llatt.'rBj,- 

the  motion  of  the  heart  when  it  can  hfftU. 
PALSGRAVE,   pi^lr'-grAv^,  112,  25:  «.  A 

count  of  the  palace :  compare  Palatine. 
PALSY,   pi«l'-x^  112:  «.   A  privation  of  «ta- 

tary  motion  or  feeling,  or  both.  geuCTally  acfoiapsairi 

by  involuntary  motion  of  the  parts  affecieil:  psulp* 
To  PaV-sy,  V.  a.    To  strike  as  with  the  palsy,  to  p 

ralyze. 
Pal'-^'ed,  (-zid.  114)  a,  Afllieted  with  pakf. 
Pal'-«i-cal,  a.   Palsied,  paralytic. 

r©  PALTER,  pA^»l'-ter,  112:  v.  n.  To  fell <» 
falter  in  action  by  subterfuge;  to  shift,  to  Mp', 
[Shaks.]  See  as  a  neuter  verb  in  the  next  chm. 

Pai'-Cer-tf r,  «.  He  that  palters,  a  shifter. 

PALTRY,  piMjl'-trfkj,  112:  o.  Sony,wortW» 

despicable,  contemptible,  mean. 
PaK-tri-ness,  «.   State  of  being  paltry. 
To  PilL'-TBR,  V.  a.   To  expend,  use,  or  sqasoto  ia 

a  paltry  manner.  [Milton:  proM.] 
PALY.— Sec  Pdc,(slip  of  wood:)  also  nnder  PA 

('fan.) 
PAM=p«ill,  t.   The  knave  of  dubs  al  loo  ;!«*"'! 

firom  palm,  victory,  as  trump  from  Criaa^ 
To  PAMPER^pXm'.per,  36:  r.o.  TogbUtc 

feed  high  or  luxuriously  j  to  gratify  to  tbs  fall. 
Pam'-perfd,  114:  part.  a.  Over  full,  hoariaflt 
Pam'-per-iD)?,  s.   Luxuriancy. 
PAMPHLET,  pSmr-lSf,  163:  #.   Abookcoj 

sisling  only  of  a  sheet  or  a  few  sheets.  stitehAW 

sold  unbound. 
To  Pamj»A'-let,  r.  «.  To  write  pamphlets. 
PafnoV-let-eer",  s.  A  scribbler  of  psnphlets. 
P A  N = pSn,  «.  A  vessel,  broad  and  generally  shaDj*. 

in  which  phjvisions  are  kept;  the  part  of  »  ^b  »" 

holds  the  prime ;  anytliing  hollow,  as  the  bnui»-p«- 
Pan'-cake,  s.  Thin  pudding  cooked  in  s  ftyisfpw- 
To  PAN,  p5n,  V.  a.  To  rAomt  or  join.  [Obi.  «  ^i 
PAN  ACEA.— See  under  PAN-,  heieafter. 
PANADO«=pa-na'-dA,  s.    Food  made  bv  boiN 

bread  in  water :  it  is  someUmes  spellwi  P^*^^  ^ 

y*  Several  words  commencing  with  Fu  «•-  *^*jr 

one,  related  to  the  LaUn  wonTpeaK,  ^«^*'J^'. 

iWry;  Panie-gnus.  Paaafc,  or  PanMtcU;  /Twsap. 

PMNier;  which  see  in  their  places. 
PANCAKE —See  above,  under  Pan.  a  «^. mj 
PANCRATIC,  &c,  PANCREAS,  ftc-^PAi*- 

DE(rr,  PANDEMIC,  FKfiDBWriWSi- 

See  under  PAN-,  hereafter.  ,_• . 

PANDER,  pin'-drr,  t.   A  pimp.  »  »^  '*^' 


Ths  MliMnm  ratlro,  and  tbe  principlw  to  irtiMi  tb*  auathois  rater,  praoada  tfit  Dktioasry. 

''«««'» '  ^U'-yrky.  diip'-man :  pa-pi* :  lt« :  ff»d  :  f53,  i.  e.jew,  55 :  o,  i,  v  &«•  «■'''  ^'** 
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lh«wofd  eooM  ftom  Pundanu,  tbe  pim^  in  tite  ttory 
of  TfoQas  and  Cretsida,  and  was  once  written  PUMdar. 

!•  Pao'-drr,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  be  aobaenrient  to  lost 

or  vaaiion.  to  pimp  (or,  to  pimp. 
Ptir-dfT-ljr,  a.     Pimping. 

Plo'-drr-mn)158:  «.   Theemployi&entofapander: 
old  aolliors  ipell  it  Pmdari^at. 

To  Pan'-doT-ize,  v.  h.   To  pander.  [Cotgrave.] 

Pao'-dar-OM,  120:  a,    Fanderly.   [Middleton.] 

PANDICULATION,  pXn-dic'-k&-la''-8lmn,89 : 

I.  A  ytwning  or  ttretching;  literally,  a  throwing  open. 
PANDIT.— See  Pundit 
PANDORE,    PANEGYRIC,   &c.— See  under 

PAN-,  hereafter. 

PANEapane,  «.    A  equare.  espedaljr  of  glass;  a 

pMce  of  any  thing  in  Tariegated  worlc. 
Pane'-les*,  a.    Wanting  panes. 
PiN  •£!.,  f .   A  square,  or  piece  of  any  matter  inserted 

between  other  bodies ;  a  piece  of  parcliroent,  or  a  roll 

of  parehmont,  belonging  to  the  sheriff,  into  which  are 

entered  the  names  of  a  jary. 

To  Pao'-ei,  V.  a.  To  form  into  panels. 

PANG=paDg, «.    Extreme  poin;  sodden  shoot  of 

•ocaith. 
To  Pang,  V.  a.    To  give  extreme  pain  ta 

PANICsplLn'Mckr  a,  and  t,  Gmundloss  and 
violent,  always  applied  to  fear ;  the  word  originated 
ia  the  radden  fKgnt  and  flight  of  an  army  which  sur- 
RHuded  Kacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition,  when  the 
go4  I'Air.  who  commanded  for  Bacchus,  ordered  hb 
oea  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter  to  utter  a  sudden 
Itneral  slioot  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  Pom'ioal  has 
the  ume  meaning,  but  is  less  used : — $.  A  sudden 
frifht  without  cause. 

PANIC,  or  PANIC-GRASS.— See  Pannicle. 

PANICLE,  pan'-^d,  105, 101 :  s,  Thedownnpon 
Ksds;  a  species  of  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers 
sod  fhiits  are  scattered  on  peduncles  variously  sub- 
divided, as  in  oats  and  some  of  the  grasses. 

Po-Dic'-a-la-ted,  a.     Furnished  with  panicles. 

PANNADEspSn-nidc',  «.    Curvet  of  a  horse. 

PANNAGE:ispllD'-DAg(,  «.  Food  that  swine  feed 
OB  in  the  woods :  see  the  note  at  Pamtulo. 

PANNELsrpio'.nSI,  «.  QThiM  word  is  probably 
Mated  to  Panicle.')  A  kind  of  rustic  saddle;  a 
oaino  also  given  to  the  stomach  <^  a  hawk.  In  other 
•ewei,  »ee  PaneL 

PANNICLE,  pan'-nl-cl,  105, 101:  #.  (Compare 
Btmdo  and  Panicle.)  A  plant  of  the  milletkind,  whose 
•rods  in  some  places  abroad  are  used  to  make  bread: 
it  is  alco  called  Pam'mick,  or  Pun'ic,  and  Pam'ic-jfrnsi. 

PANNIER,  paD'-n^r,  «.  OriginaUy  a  bread- 
baaket,  (compare  Panado,')  at  present  one  of  two 
hisiiets  thrown  across  a  beast  or  burthen,  in  which 
fruit  or  other  things  are  carried. 

PANNIKEL,  p&a'-D^-kSI,  105:  t.  (Compare 
Pan,  a  veiisel.)   The  brain-pan.  [Spenser.] 

PANOPLY,  PANORAMA,  PANSOPHY, 
PANTECHNICON,  &c.— See  under  PAN-,  here 
after. 

PANSY,  pan'-z^  151 :  «.    A  kind  of  viokt  fiinci- 

ftdly  matked:  tbe  word  implies  a  thomght  or  fancy. 
T^  PANT==paDi,  V.  n.    To  pnlpiute,  to  have  the 

breast  heaving  as  in  short  respiration;  to  play  with 

hitermis&ion ;  to  wish  earnestly,  with  after  or  fvr. 
Pant,  «.     Palpitation ;  motion  of  the  heart. 
Pant'-rr,  ».     One  who  pants.    [Congreve.] 
Pant'-ing,  «.    Act  of  panting. 
PaDt'-'ing-ljr>  ad.    Wiih  palpitation. 
PaDt^-e«8,  9,     Difficulty  of  brentlibg  in  a  hawk. 

PA  NT  ABLE,  pan'-td-bl,  «.  A  pantofle.  [Mas- 
■inger.] 

Tbe  figa  =  b  ntcd  afler  awdM  of  tpriUag  tliat  have  ao  IrrogularHy  of  i 

Cwtonanti:  mtah-uu,  t't  r«  mission,  ^65 :  vTzh-un,  t.  c,  visiom,  165:  ttlo.  166 :  fbJSn,  166. 
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PANTALOON-p«n'-ta.l33n",  #.  Originally  a 
baptismal  name  very  fk«quent  among  the  Venetians, 
and  hence  applied  to  them  by  the  other  States  as  a 
common  name )  afterwards  a  name  of  drrision  as  re- 
ferring to  a  part  of  their  dress  that  then  distinguished 
the  Venetians,  namely,  breeches  and  stockings  that 
were  all  of  a  piece;  in  later  times  this  part  of  dress 
similarly  made  has  gone  by  the  same  name,  but  used 
in  the  plural  number;  in  the  singular  the  word  sig- 
nifies an  old  man  or  buffoon  dressed  in  pantaloons,  a 
character  common  in  andent  Italian  pantomimes  as 
well  as  in  modem  ones :  it  is  to  this  character  Shak- 
speare  alludes  in  the  Seven  Ages. 

PANTER=pin'-ter,  *.  A  net.  [Chaucer.]  See 
also  under  To  Pant,  with  J^ntesM,  Panting,  &e. 

PANTHEIST,  &c,  PANTHEON,  PAN- 
THER.— See  under  PAN-,  hereafter. 

PANTlLE=*pin'-tIli,  s,  A  gutte^tile.  originally 
a  pent- tile. 

PANTLER=p&n'-tler,  #.  (Compare  Panado.)  An 
officer  in  a  great  family  who  was  charged  with  tbe 
bread. 

PANTOFLE,  p«n.tQ5^-fl,  107:  #.    A  slipper. 

PANTOGRAPH,  &c.,PANTOMETER,PAN. 

TO  Ml  ME.  &C— See  hereafter,  under  PAN-. 
PA N  TO  N ,  pSn'-t5n,  s.    A  shoe  contrived  to  recover 

a  narrow  and  hoof-bound  heeL 

PANTRY,  pin'-trl^j,  10.):  s,  (Compare  Panado.) 
Originally,  the  store-room  for  bread  only,  now  for  all 
provisions. 

PAN- 

PANURGY,  plin-m'-g^.  105:  s.  Skill  in  aii 
Idndsofwork;  general  skill  or  craft.. 

Pan'-^^-cb^-^,  s.  An  ai/-curing  medicine. 

PAN-CRAt'-ic,  68  :  a.  Able  to  subdue  ali  at  gym- 
nastic contests  :  Pamcrafical  is  the  same. 

Pa2/-cre-ab,  (pSng^'-cr^-lb,  143,  158)  s,  A  sub- 
stance, ail  flesh,  as  ita  name  importa,  otherwise  called 
the  sweetbread,  being  a  gland  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach. 

Pan'-cre-at^-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pancreas. 

Pan'-dkct,  s.  a  treatise  which  embraces  alt  the  parte 
or  branches  of  the  subject  treated,  applied  as  a  name 
to  the  digest  or  collection  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 

Pan-dbm  -IC,  a.  Incident  to  ait,  or  a  whole  people. 

Pan'-db-mo*'-ni-um,  90 :  «.  The  palace  or  dty  of 
a// the  demons.  [Milton.] 

Pan-dorb',  «.  That  which  vibrates  ali  sounds. — the 
name  of  an  old  sort  of  lute,  often  corruptly  called  a 
bandore. 

Pan'-e-okr^-ic,  (.jgr'-Tck,  88)    1  129,  115 :  d. 

pAw'-E-arR'*-i-c-<iL,  (-jir'-4-c^l)j  and  ».  Origi- 
nally, pertaining  to  a  Panegtfrii  (Pan-e'-j^ris),  or 
a  meeUng  of  a//  the  people  on  some  solemn  oerasion, 
when  praises  were  publicly  pn>nounce«l  on  those  who 
had  deserved  well  of  their  country :  hence  the  present 
meaning,  encomiastic,  giving  praise: — s.  (Ouly  the 
former  word  )  A  eulogy,  an  encomiastic  piece. 

Pan'-c-gjrr"-i8t,  (-^81^-181,1153  «.  One  that  bestows 
praise,  a  eulogist. 

To  Pan^-e-gyr-ize',  v.  a,  and  n.  To  praise  highly; 
to  bestow  praises. 

Pan'-o-plf,  «•  All  the  armour  which  can  be  worn 
fur  defence,— complete  armour. 

Pan'-o-RA^-IM,  s,  a  view  of  all  or  the  whole,  a  fbU 
view,  the  name  given  to  a  painting  on  the  interior  sur- 
face of  a  large  cylinder,  which  is  viewed  fh>m  a  station 
in  Uie  centre.. 

pAN'-HO-pnr,  (-f^  163, 105)  #.  All  wisilom. 
Pan-80/>A'-i-€al,  88 :  a.  Pretending  to  know  every 

thing. 
PAT«'-Til-MOR"-PHIC,  163:  (I.  Taking  o// shapes. 
i9*  See  words  in  which  Pan-  has  not  the  sense  of  ail 

previously  to  this  class. 


PAP 


PAR 


^gr  See  words  in  which  Pan*  bu  not  the  same  of  oU, 
pieviou»ly  to  thU  claw. 

PAW-TECfl'-if/-coN,  (-t*ck'-ne-con,  161)  ».  That 
which  is  for  all  things  of  artificial  workmanship,— the 
name  of  a  rep<»itory. 

Pan'-THE-ist,  *.  He  who  belieres  that  ali  is  God, — 
that  there  b  no  differenee  between  Ood  aud  the  oui- 
TcTse:  an  old  opinion  that  was  revived  with  modifica- 
tions by  SpinoM  in  the  17 th  centory. 

Pan'-Me-is''-tic,  88:  a.  Ck)nlbnnding  Ood  with  the 
universe. 

Pan-thb'-ON,  18  :  ».  A  temple  of  a// the  gods. 

Pan'-THBR,  9,  The  enemy  or  hunter  of  a//  beasts, — 
or  perhaps  the  beast  whose  skin  has  the  colours  of  a// 
beasts,— the  name  of  a  spotted  IbtocioQS  animal  other- 
wise called  the  pard. 

PAN'-TOo"-iu-PHr,  (-f*nj,  163,  105)  87  :«.  De- 
scription of  <U/,— ^view  of  an  entire  thing. 

Pan'-to-grajvA,  «.  An  instrument  by  which  all  things 
can  be  copied. 

Pan-tom'^k-tJOI,  87:  t*  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring all  sorts  of  elevations,  angles,  and  distances. 

Pan'-to-mimb,  «.  and  a.  One  who  mimics  all;  one 
who  expresses  his  meaning  by  mute  action :  a  buf- 
foon ;  a  representation  by  mute  mimicry  :— ad/.  Be- 
presentUi^  only  in  gesture  and  dumb  show. 

Pan'-UK-mim"-ic,  b8 :  I  a.  Representing  only  by 

Pan'-to-mim''-t-ca1,     J  gesture  or  dumb  show. 

Panurqt. — See  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

See  words  in  which  Pan-  has  not  the  i«nse  of  aU, 
previously  to  this  class. 

PAP^pap,  «.  A  nipple  of  the  breast,  a  teat. 

Pap'-il-lar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  pap  or  ilippla; 
resembling  a  nipple. 

Pap'-iMoM8,  120 :  a.  Papillary. 

PAP=spSp,  «.  A  soft  food  for  InbnU,  made  with 

bread  boiled;  pulp  of  fruit 
To  Pap,  V.  a.  To  (bed  with  pap.  [B.  and  Fl.] 

Pap'-py,  a.  Soft,  succulent;  easily  divided. 

Po-per-cent,  a.  Pappy.  [Arbuthnot] 

PAPA,  pd-pi',  97  :  #.  A  spiritual  iather ;  see  Pape: 

a  fond  name  for  father  used  in  many  languages. 
Papacy,  Papal,  &c. — See  under  Pape. 

PAPAVEROUS,  pa-p&v'-ir-us,  120:  a.  ReMm- 

bling  poppies ;  having  the  qualities  (^a  poppy. 
PAPAW=p^-pt>a',  «.  A  tree   of  warm   climates, 
sometimes  VO  feet  high,  witba  fruit  as  large  as  a  melon, 
which  is  boiled  fur  food  as  a  vegetable. 

PAPEUspapt,  #.  A  spiritual  fkther;  distinctively, 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  church,  being  another  form 
of  the  word  Pope. 

Pa'-po-^,  «.  Popedom. 

Pa'- pal,  12 :  a.  Belonging  to  or  proceeding  from  the 
pope ;  pertaining  to  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

Pa'-pism,  158:  «.  Papistry. 

Pa'-pist,  «.  One  who  maintains  the  entire  supremacy 
of  the  pope.— a  word  of  reproach  used  by  Protestants 
of  Catholics:  Fa'paUn  is  an  older  word  of  the  same 
purport. 

Pa'- pis-try,  «.  Devotion  to  the  pope. 

Po-pis'-tic,  88  :  1  a.  Conformable  to  the  doctrine  or 

Pa-pis'-ti-cal,  J  practice  which  requires  entire  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope. 

PA  PER»pa'-prr,  36  :  «.  and  a.  The  substance  on 
which  we  write  and  print ;  a  piece  of  naper ;  a  single 
sheet ;  any  written  instrument :— a.  Made  of  paper, 
thin,  slight. 

To  Pa'-ptf r,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  paper ;  to  fold  in 
paper:  in  a  sense  now  obsolete,  to  register. 
^  Among  the  compounds  are  Pa'per-cred^'it^  (the  sys- 
tem of  dealing  on  written  evidences  of  debt  circulated 
lieu  of  money;)    Pa''per-fa'ced,  (having  a  lace 
"       *     r-*ite'',(a 


evidences  of  debt  eirculated  as  noosy;)  N'pth 
ttain'tr,  (one  that  stains  or  stamps  paper  fatef- 
ings  t)  8cc 
PAPESCENT.— See  msderP^p,  soft  fbod. 

PAPHIAN.  pa'-fi-5D,  163:  o.  and  «.  Pntiif 
ing  to  Paphos,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  or  to  Venot.  vl»  ssi 
worshipped  there ;  venereal  ^—«.  ACyptisa. 

PAPIER-MACHE',  pXp'-yi^mi'-shi^  [Fr] 
170:  f.  A  sttbsUnce  made  of  paper  reduced  to  psile. 

PAPILIO,  pa-pH'-yA,  90 :  *.  A  butterfly. 

Pa-pil'-/o-na"-ceo««,  (-thui,  147)  a.  BMembGaf 
abutterfljr.  [Botany.] 

PAPILLARY,  &c.— See  under  Pap.  the  nippk. 

PA  PISM,  PAPIST,  &C— See  under  Pape. 

PAPPUS=spip'-pU8,  «.  The  soft  doway  iahtiSM 
thst  grows  on  the  seeds  of  certain  planU.  m  alkd  u 
resembling  the  gray  hairs  of  an  old  men  or  frtad- 
father:  compare  Papa. 

Pap'-poMS,  120 :  a.  Having  soft  light  dova.  ■ 
thistles. 

PAPPY.— See  under  Fisp,  soft  Ibod. 

PAPUL^=pSp'-i-Ue,  103:  «.  f/.  (Co-fw 
Pap,  a  nipple.)  Fimples  or  eruptions. 

Pap'-a-loM,  120:  a.  Full  of  pimples. 

PAPYRUSr=pa-pr-ru8,  #.  An  Egyptisn  wsjrf 
which  the  ancients  made  paper :  it  is  the  pawntrflii 
modem  mmd. 

PAR«par,  33:  «.  State  of  equality;  eqodnhe. 
itlichiefly  used  as  a  term  of  traffic. 

PARA-,  A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  oiigiii.  ^m- 
log  position  close  to,  near,  side  by  side,  and  baa 
correspondence  of  parts,  as  in  Pttrmj^pk,  rvmm, 
PantlM,  Parable^  «c :  also,  a  state  oat  of.  beroBMJ 
on  the  other  side ;  hence,  a  passmg  throogb;  mi 
hence  liliewise  the  notion  of  prrvadiDg;  si  la  rar» 
ckymtL,  Pwraeentrie,  Ftragttge,  Paniam,  Pwwj* 
ace. ;  also,  a  state  of  being  against  or  eoetrary. «  esu 
to  oppose  and  keep  off,  as  in  Parody,  ^fj*^ 
Paraseemastie,  «tc  ParaekuU,  Parawt,  fc<^ 'fc*™' 
are  arbitrary  compounds  derived  through  the  rrena 

PARABLE,  p&r'-a-bl,  101 :  ».  (See  Pa*)  TW 
which  is  cast  or  placed  by  the  side  o(  w***!^ '  f; 
a  similitu**.  lying,  as  it  were,  side  bg  »*  *J" J3 
thing  lUustrated.  Tbeieisan  adJeetifsiV.fS».MM 
by  Brown,  siguifving  procurable  or  essUy  tM»»^ 
which  is  no  relation  of  Uds  word,  but  is  from  tjt  •»« 
Latin  source  as  tiie  last  syllable  of  the  wb  J»JJ- 
pore.  The  technical  rhetorical  term  fcr  Fer^ 
IS  Panh'«49. 

To  Par'-o-blr,  t>.  a.  To  represent  by  a  pwU*- 

P.iR-Aii'-o-l^,  «.  A  section  of  a  cone  m  *'"**JrJ 
the  cutting  plane  is  even  or  parallel  with  oa*  n* 
the  cone ;  or  (by  anotiier  explanstion)  w  cart  cr  a 
trived  Uiat  there  is  an  equably  between  the  ^m^ 
a  certain  proportional  line,  and  the  rectasfW  ■»• 
two  ottier  lines  related  to  that  proportiooal  «V^ 

P^r-ab'-o-WSM,  158:  #.  A  rsducUon  to  as  e?!^ 
lent  stote.  as  when  the  terms  of  sn  fqw«*/|: 
divided  by  a  known  quantity  inwdvedor  maBipsi" 
the  first  term. 


Par'.^-bol"-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Expi«»^  ^!^1 
Pah'-^-bol^-j-c^l,    J  simUituds  j  also  h»iH  ^ 

form  of  a  parabola.  ^.     „ 

Par'-a-boP'^-cal-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  p«>*'  " 

form  of  a  parabola.  u.  Hit  Vs 

P.^r-ab'-o-loid,  «.  A  curre  having  piop«««  •*' 

those  <^ a  parabola.  ^  .  ,^      i^y.  i. 

PARACELSIAN,   pXr'-a-c«l''-«h'tfn» J^^  ^ 

and  a.   A  physician  who  foUowed  the  p»J^  ^ 

Paracelsus  >-<i«^.  Denoting  Uie  nedieal  ptsew 

Paracelsus.  -«  <»    .  rte 

PARACENTESIS»p«i'-a.c«n-te»-c1^»jJ; 

ParaO  A  puneturing  Orsng*  ths  M^r-^  "r- 
PARAcffff^RIC  =  pJr'.a-K:«n'-trfckj^!f[ 


in  lieu  of  money;)    Pa''per-ra'cedt  (Having  a 
wbtte  as  paper ;)  PtCper-kite",  (a  machine  or  play- 
thing of  paper  to  resemble  a  kite  in  the  air;)  Ptr-  I 
per-ma'ker ;   Pa'^per-mUe ;    Pu*fer-moii*ey,    (written  I 

Tb«  mImdm  mUrs,  u4  lbs  prindplw  to  «hleb  tlM  attinten  refer,  prnsds  the  DIetteawT* 

^"^'^'^'^^^  cJiJip'.Biau:  pa-pf:  llti:  gd6d!  j'flO,  •.e.i«s55:  a,t,V»&c«*^*''* 


(See  Para.)  Going  »vt  o/Uie  strict  csm^ 
form  a  circle :  Parocea'rried  is  the  asma 


PAR 


PAR 


PARACHRONISM,  vAr-ticW'TonAtm,  87, 163, 

156:1.  (See  Pan-.)  A  deviation  onto/ the  true  ooane 
flf  tine,— an  error  in  dironologjr. 

PARACHUTE,  pir'-a-iho5t",  [Fr.]  170:  t. 
(Sre  Paia-.)  An  instrament  like  an  umbrelUi  used  in 
aMoctation  tw  salitty  agaimst  afaU, 

PARACLETE-p2r'-a-cl£t«,  t.  (See  Pan-.)  He 
who,  beiof  iMnr,  calls  to  or  intercedes, — the  interces- 
sor, the  Holy  Obost. 

PARADEsp^ridt',  «.  Show.  ostenUtion,  military 
order,  foaid  {  place  where  troops  dnw  np  to  do  duty 
sad  moont  fuard. 

To  Pa-rad«^,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy 
sod  oitentations  manner;  to  assemble  Xm  the  pur- 
pose of  beiof  inspected  or  exercised: — neu.  Toasscm- 
Ms  sod  be  msTsbslled  In  military  order;  to  go  ab  jut 
asiapande. 

PARADIGM,  plr'-a-dlin,  157 :  «.  (See  Pan.) 
That  which  b  exhibited  in  close  position  to  its  copy.— 
an  eiample,  a  modeL 

PM'-a-dig-mat''-i«c«l,  a.  Exemplary. 

PaK-a<dig^aiat''-i-cal-ljr,  ad.  In  the  way  of  example. 

7e  Pai'-a-dig'^-ma-tize,  v.  a.  To  set  forth  as  a 
BodeL 

PARADISEsn^K^^ict,  152:  t.  The  blissftil 
tppons  in  which  the  first  pair  was  placed ;  any  place 
of  feUcity.—See  also  Panrls. 

Pu|-a-d»-ti"-a-cal,  84 :  a.  Pertaining  to  paradise ; 
ndtiaf  Paradise ;  making  a  nandise :  Paradisian  or 
Paraditeam,  (pSr'-d-dlzlr-'dn,)  with  the  same 
■nning,  is  no  longer  in  use. 

PARADOX,  pSK-a<15clui,  188:  «.  (See  Pkn-.) 
That  which  is  contrary  to  opinion ;  an  assertion  or 
fosition  in  appearanee  absurd,  yet  true  in  fact. 

Ptr'-a-doj/'-Hcaly  a,  Having  the  natuxv  of  a  pan- 
to; inclined  to  tenets  or  notions  contnry  to  received 
opinions. 

Par'ia-<ioj:''-i-cal-ljr,  ad.  In  a  paradoxical  manner. 

Ptr''«^oy-»-cal-neS8,  t.  State  of  being  paradoxical 

Pai'-a-daxH>V'<o-irv,  87  :  «.  The  use  of  paradoxes. 
CBiowB.)  *^^ 

PARAG0GE=p5r^-a-gi'-jli«,  *.  (See  Pan-.)  A 
^nviag  beyond  or  omt  of  the  usuafUmits,  applied  as  the 


of  a  grammatical  Agura  by  which  a  word  is 
Ingthened  in  syllables  without  altcntipu  of  meaning; 
sa  u  from  cadence  we  form  cadency,  or  from  dear,  deary. 

Pai^^-^^'-,-cal,  (-g6d'-g*-cai,88,92)  a.  Per- 
taining  to  a  paraKoge:  Pa¥ago^ie  Is  the  same. 

PARAGON  a pSr'-J-gOD,*.  (Compan  Par,  eqnaO 
A  eompanioa,  an  equal;  hence.  In  eld  writen,  a  match 
i»  the  trial  of  excellence ;  emulation ;  and,  hence,  that 
vbidi  is  set  up  Ibr  emulation,  that  which  all  try  to 
•iiuai;  a  model,  pattern,  or  something  supremely  ex- 
cellent 

1^  Pu^'O-gon,  «•  a.  and  ft.  To  compare,  to  mention 
hi  eoapetition;  to  be  equal  to:— nev.  To  pretend 
eqaality  or  comparison. 

PARAGRiVM^pii^-iS-grSm,  «.  (See  Pan-.)  That 
which  is  arar  or  resembles  in  writing  or  sound,  a  pnn, 
a  play  on  words. 

Par'-a-gram''-iiui-ti8t,  t,    A  punster. 

PARAGRAPH, pftr'^-grlf,  163 :  «.  (See Pan.) 
OriglnallT,  some  mark  written  by  Me  side  of  the  text  in 
o*dcT  to  ngnUy  a  portion  of  Che  uscoorse  which  relates 
tooee  point,  as  the  mark  f  still  used  in  the  Bible: 
hence,  a  correspondent  portion  of  written  or  printed 
matter,  whether  indicated  in  this  or  in  any  other  way ; 
In  general,  the  Indication  Is  by  a  break  at  the  end  of 
one  paragraph,  and  an  indentation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next. 

To  Par'-a-i^apA.  «•  a.  To  form  into  paragnphs ; 
to  iotrodoce  into  a  paragnph. 

Pa/-«-gra;>V-s.cal,  88  :  a.  Denoting  a  paragnph ; 
Par^agrttph^ie  b  the  same. 

Pax'-a-grapA''-M:al-ly,  ad.  With  distinct  dirbbns. 


PARALEIPSIS,  p|[r'-a-lipc"-ilft,  106:  «,*(See 
Para-.)  A  leaving  oat  or  ea  one  sidef-Aha  name  of  a 
rhetorical  figure  by  which  a  speaker  pretends  to  omit 
what  in  reantv  he  mentions. 

Par'-a-li-pom''-eii-a,  ^is,pi.  Things  omitted;  hooks 
of  supplementsl  things. 

PARALLAX,  p&r'^l-llLcks,  188:  s.  (SeePwa..) 
The  arc  of  the  heavens  intercepted  between  the  true 
place  of  an  elevated  body  and  its  apparent  place;  so 
named  as  being  the  effect  of  change  in  the  situation  ot 
the  observer,  wnich  carries  his  eye  oat  of  ot  beyond  a 
point  first  ascertained. 

Par'-al-lac/'-tic,  88:  a.    Pertaining  to  a  panllax. 

PARALLEL=pSr'-aM^l,  a.  and  «.  (See  Pan-.) 
Lying  coen  or  tide  beside  with  another  things — extended 
in  the  same  direction,  ami  preserving  always  the  same 
distance;  having  the  same  direction  or  tendency ;  con. 
tinning  a  resemolance  through  manv  particulars  t^s. 
That  which  k  parallel ;  a  line  marking  the  latitude  | 
resemUance;  comparison  made. 

To  Par'-al-lel,  «.  a.  To  place  so  as  to  be  parallel ; 
to  keep  level  with ;  to  correspond  to ;  to  be  equal  to ; 
to  compare. 

Par^-al-lel-ly,  ad.   In  a  parallel  manner. 

Par^-«l-lel'-a-blr«a.  ThA  may  be  eqnalksd.  [Bp.  Haa] 

PaK-a1-lel«le88,  a.    Matchless.  [B.  and  Fl.] 

Par'til-lel-iim,  158:  «.  State  of  being  parallel; 
resemblance,  oomparisoo. 

Pxuf-.dL'LEiJ^'O^HAU,  $,  A  right-lined  quadri- 
lateral figure  whose  opposite  sides  are  panl^l  aud 
equal ;  in  common  language  it  is  sometimes  limited  to 
a  rectangle  longer  than  broad. 

PaK-al-Iel'-o-grain''-ic,  88 :  a»  Haying  properties 
of  a  parallelogram. 

Pak'-jl-lelw>-pip''-ed,  f.  A  solid  figure  contained 
by  six  quadrilateral  figures,  whereof  every  opposite 
two  are  panlleL 

PARALOGY,  par-5r4-g*^  87,  105:  #.  (See 
Pan-.)  That  whkh  is  oppoied  or  contrary  to  reason,— 
&lse  reasoning. 

Par-aK-o-gi«m,  1 58 :  t •    An  imtfonal  argument. 

PARALYSIS,  par-21'4.cuh  87 :  «.  (See  Pan-.) 
A  lootemng  (him  the  sources  of  vital  Ainction,  such  as 
goes  throttuih  or  pervade*  the  parts  affected. — a  palsv. 

Par'-o-Iyt^-ic,  88:  a.  and  #.  Palsied:  (Pa/V 
lytfical  is  the  same :)— <•  One  struck  by  palsy. 

To  Par'-fll-yie,  (par'-al-ixt)  v,  a.  To  strike  as 
vrith  palsy,  to  benumb,  to  render  torpid,  to  make  useless. 

PARAMETER=par-Xm'4-t^,87:  t. (See Pan.) 
Thai  which  lies  tide  by  tide  as  a  proportlooal  measure, 
namely,  a  third  proportional  to  the  absci»s  and  any 
ordinate:  it  is  by  the  equality  of  the  recUngle  under 
the  parameter  and  abecisc,  with  the  square  of  the 
ordinate,  that  the  partUtota  is  determined. — See  Ellipse. 

PARAMOUNT^pir'-a-mownt,  32 :  a,  and  t. 

Superior,  having  the  hight^t  Jurisdiction,  with  tof 
eminent, of  the  l^hest  order :— «.  The  highest  in  rank, 
thechiet 

PARAMOUR,  pXr'-a-moor,  [Fr.]  170:  s.  One 
who  attaches  himself  to  another  thromgh  lore;  a  lover, 
a  wooer,  at  present  seldom  used  but  of  one  who  loves 
loosely,  or  with  violation  of  moral  propriety,  but  by 
Spenser  and  other  old  poets  used  in  a  good  sense :  it 
was  also  applied  by  them  to  a  woman,  but  at  present 
only  to  a  man. 

PARANYMPH,pSr'-a-ntmf,  163:  «.  (SeePkn) 
One  who  goes  tide  by  tide  with  the  bridn,  one  who 
leads  the  bride  to  her  marriage ;  one  who  countenances 
or  supports. 

PARAPEGM,  p&r'-^p^m,  157 :  *.  (See  Para-.) 
That  which  is  fixed  clote  to  or  open,  applied  as  the 
name  of  a  brasen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws 
and  proclamations  were  engnved,  and  to  a  table  set 
op  publicly  containing  an  account  of  the  riaing  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses.  Sec;  whence  astrolo- 
gen  gave  this  name  to  their  tablet:  the  Greek  form 
entire  is  parape^ma,  (j  sounded,)  the  plural  of  which 
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PARAPET»pXr^-d-p^t,  t.    A  waU  breast  high. 

PARAPHERNALIA,  pXr'-a-fer.nB''-li-4  163, 
90:  i.pi.  (See  Para-.)  Tliinga  that  go  beyond,  or  are 
over  and  above  a  wife'*  dowry,  which  the  is  entitled 
bv  law  to  take  with  her ;  the  apparel  and  omamenta 
ora  wifeaaitableto  her  de^re^;  hence  the  word  haa 
been  used  to  aiKoify  ornaments  of  dress  generally. 

PARAPHIMOSIS,  par'-a-f4-mo''-cTs,  163:  t. 
(See  Para-.)  That  which,  as  a  bridle,  is  opposed  to,  or 
obstructs  the  drawing  down  of  tlie  foreskin, — the  name 
of  a  disea8<>,  or  rather  the  effect  of  one. 

PARAPHRASE,  pir'ni-frixt,  163,  151 :  #.  (See 
Para-.)  That  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  a  passage 
in  order  to  explain  it,— an  explanation  in  many  words ; 
loose  or  free  translation  as  opposed  to  metaphrase. 

To  Pdt^'a'phrSLsef  v.  a.  and  n.  To  interpret  by 
comments;  to  translate  with  latitude: — »e».  To  make 
a  paraphrase. 

Par'-a-/)/trast,  «.    A  lax  interpreter  or  translator. 

Par'-a-pArast^-i-cal,  88 :  a.  Lax  in  Interpretation ; 
not  literal,  not  verbal :  Par'aphrai"tic  is  the  same. 

Pa  r'-a-/>Aras"->tt-€aUljf,  ad.  In  a  paraphrastic  manner. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  pSr'-a-fri-nr'-tis,  163  :  #. 
r  See  Para-.)  That  which  passes  through  or  pervades  the 
diaphragm,— an  inflammation  of  the  diaphrngnK  the 
word  also  signities  phrensu,  or  that  which  pervades  the 
mind,  some^theoldphyskians  imagining  that  the  dia- 
phragm and  not  the  brain  was  the  seal  of  the  mind, 
and,  as  Quincy  observes,  it  certainly  has  a  nice  consent 
and  feUow-feeling  with  the  head. 

PARAPLEGY,par"-a.pl«d'-g^>i.  #.  (See  Para-.) 
A  stroke  through  the  part.— a  pal<y  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  body. 

PARAQUIT0,pXr'-a-ke"-t6, 170:  #.  A  paroquet 

[Shaks.] 

PARASANGspHr'-a-B&ng,  «.  A  Persian  meaaore 
of  length,  about  fbur  miles. 

PARASCENIUM,  pSr^-a-ce^-ni-um,  90:  t. 
(See  Para-.)  The  place  beyond  the  stage,  the  tiring, 
room  of  the  ancient  theatte,  also  called  I^ostscenium. 

PARASCEUASTIC=p«r'-a-8i-«s"-ack,  59, 
88:  a.  (See  Para-.)  Preparing  agaiiut,  preparatory: 
Donne  uses  Par'asceue  to  signify  a  preparation;  and, 
because  u  and  v  were  anciently  confounded,  we  may 
also  meet  with  Par'asceve  in  the  same  sense. 

PARASBLENE«p«r'-d-8i-le"-ni,  101 :  t,  (See 
Para-.)  That  which  is  ly  the  side  of  ox  near  the  moon, 
—a  meteor  called  also  a  mock  moon. 

PARASITE=p«r'-a-cit«,  152:  *.  (See  Para-.) 
One  whose  oflBce  or  function  is  near,  or  concerns  corn 
or  food ;  ori^nally.  an  officer  appointed  to  collect  corn 
for  the  public  sacrifices ;  afterwards,  one  who  partook 
of  the  sacrifices ;  subsequently,  and  at  present,  one 
who  frequents  rich  tables  and  earns  hit  welcome  by 
flattery;  a  sycophant. 

Par^-a-si'-tUm,  1 58 :  «.  Sycophancy.  [Milt. :  prose.] 

Par'-a-8it"-i-C/il,  88:  a.    Flattering,  wheedling;  in 

botany,  living  on  another  plant :  Pur'asit"ic  is  the  same. 

Par'-a-sit"-i-cai-ljr,  oH.  In  u  parasitic  manner. 

PARASOL,  pftr'-<3-soU",  [Fr.]  «.  (See  Para.) 
That  which  keeps  o^lho  sun, — a  little  umbrella. 

PARASYNEXIS,  par'-a-sm-Scks/'-Ts,  183:  «, 
(See  Para.)  A  conventicle  out  of  rule,— an  unlawAil 
meeting. 

PARATHESIS=^par.atfi'-^c?8,  87:  t.  (See 
Para-.)  A  placing  tide  by  side;  in  grammar,  tlio  same 
as  apposition  ;  in  rhetoric,  a  parenthetical  notice,  gene- 
rally of  something  to  Ijo  aRerwards  expanded;  in 
printing,  a  parenthetical  notice  when  marked  thus,  [  ]. 

PARAVAIL^par'-a-vaU",  a.  Holding  for  profit, 
the  epithet  of  the  lowest  kind  of  tenant  in  the  feudnl 
system,  implying  that  he  held  of  a  mediate  lord,  and 
not  of  the  liiug,  or  in  cnpitc. 

PARAVAUNT,  par'-a-v4nt", 


7b  PARBOIL^par'-boil,  33, 30 :  f .  a.  To  Ul 

in  Mrt,  to  half  \aSL 
To  Pak'-brs^k,  (-brlkc,  100)  v. «.  and  t.  To 

vomit :  hence.  Par  break,  s.  a  vomit  [Obs.] 
PARBUCKLE,  pai^-buc-kl,  101 :  i.  A  nptliks 

a  pair  of  slings  for  hoisting  casks,  &c. 
PAKCEU=par'-da,  14 :  «.  A  part,  a  poitkn;  a 

quantity  or  mass ;  a  number  of  persons  or  ihiofs,  ft- 

nerally  in  contempt ;  in  modern  use,  it  euastoaly 

signifies  a  small  bimdle. 
7b  Par^'Cel,  v,  a.    To  dirtde  imo  porlioDf :  to  wake 

np  into  a  mass:  among  sailors.  To  parcel  a  iten  it 

to  lay  canvass  oter  it,  and  danb  it  with  piteh;  ud 

Parking  is  a  name  for  long  narrow  slips  of  esom^ 

daubed  with  tar,  to  be  used  for  biodlng. 
Pah'-ce-n£u,  t.  One  who  bokb  a  fee  with  (rtkn; 

properly,  a  co-partener. 
Par'-ce-Dor-y,  129, 12, 105 :  t.  AboMiu^oriittibr 

Joint  tenants  as  by  one  indiTidual,--jouit-ta»Bey. 
7b  PARCHspartch,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  bom  ^a^i 

and  superficially :— new.  To  be  scorched ;  to  beeoM 

Tcry  dry. 
Parch'-ed>nes8,  «.  State  of  being  sooiched. 
PARCHMENT»partch'-m€Dt,t.  SkmofiAwp 

or  goat  made  flt  for  writing  on:  the  skin  of  s  alt 

when  distinguished  fW>m  that  of  the  sheep,  k  ealM 

vdlvm. 

PARCITY,  par'-c^t^^  *.  Sparingness.  [Obs] 
PARD^pard,  33  :  «.  The  leopard ;  m  poetry,  uy 

spotted  beast:   Spenser  and  other  old  aathon  sie 

Pard'ale. 
To  PARDON   pai^-don,  colfoq.  pai'-dn,  114: 

V.  a.  To  exeoae.  to  forgive,  to  grant  Hm  reminiao  of  > 

penalty. 
Par'-don,  «.  FbrgiTeness;  xemisskm  of  peioltj ;  «i» 

cial  warrant  of  forgiveness,  or  of  penalty  reBitled. 
Par'-doDHi-ble,  101 :  a.  Venial,  exeasable. 
Par'-don-a-bljr,  105:  ad.  Excusably. 
Par'-dun-a-blr-ness,  t.  Susceptibility  of  psrfos. 
Par'-don-rr,  s.    One  who  pardons;  also.  «nos|o« 

ancestors,  one  whose  trade  it  was  to  retail  f**'"^ 

tended  indulgences  which  he  professed  to  bsj  vMe- 

sale  of  the  pope, 
7b  PARE=>^par(,  41 :  «.  a.  To  cat  off  ss  ike  » 

perficial  subsUnce  or  extremity  of  a  thing;  t«J»f 

uish  by  little  and  little;  sometimrs  Iblloved  o!  V 

and  away. 
PsJ'TeT,  t,  lie  or  that  which  pares 
Pa'-rin^,  «.  That  which  is  pared  off:  rind. 
PAREG0RIC=par'4.g6r-Tck,  88:  a.  and  »• 

Assuaging.  moUiOing.  comforting :-«.  A  siedkiK 

that  comforts. 

PARELCX)N=par-«l'.coD,  «.  (See  Pai»0  * 
drawing  out  or  beynnd  the  limit*,— as  whfn  a  •<"*  * 
lengthened  by  an  adde<l  syllable  or  word. 

PAREMBOLE=p5r-gm'-bA.|^  lOl*:  i.  (S« 
Para.)  That  which  is  thrown  c&M  to.  in  tie  wf* 
progress  of  a  sentf  nw,— a  sort  of  pareotbew  •"^ 
immediately  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  sentrDC^.*" 
so  differs  from  tlie  parenthesis,  which  my  rruw  ™ 
some  subject  distinct  from  that  of  the  seotews 
terruptPtl.  ,       .     .,.    ,-i 

PARENCHYMA,  pSr-gog'-k^nKJ,  158,  16'. 
105:  s.  (See  Para-.)  That  which  is  fianrfWii 
fluid  to  pass  throughont  its  parts,— any  w  PJ'T 
substancte.  but  particularly  those  interior  part*  «  ^ 
animal  body  thnju^h  which  the  bkiod  is  strsuw  "" 
its  better  fermentation  and  perfection. 

Par'-e«-cl)ym"-a-toiii,  120:  a.   PMtsini»«to^ 
parenchyma ;    spongy :   some  antbor*   ■*  ^*"' 
chymoHS.  ,        _      \ 

PARENESIS^par-e'-ni-oa,  t.  (See  'itt^ 
Praise  correspondent  to  the  person  sod  wnrr 
suasion  to  do  something,  exhortatioo. 

Par'-e.net"-»c,  88 :  1       „   ..,^  .«#«irapi* 
Par'-e.nel"..-4d,     }«.  Hortatory.  encoarap«|. 


122:    ae^    Pub 
licly,  in  front:  the  word  b  old  French.  [Spenser.] 

Tb*  MrttcmM  entire,  and  the  prituriplea  to  wbldi  ttie  aumberB  refer,  precsde  the  Dietieavy. 

Vowthi  gatt'-wA^:  ch«p'-man:  pa-pi':  \t^\  g»d:  j'«S5,  i.f./w,  55:  o, t,  v &«•"*''* ^^' 
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PARENT»p2r«'-^nt,  41 :  «.  He  or  the  that  pro- 
duee* young, « father ormotber :  caase, aoaroe. 

Pa'-rent-age, «.  Extraetioii.  birth. 

Pa'-renC-leM,  a.  Dettitnte  of  parent*. 

Pa-reot'-«l,  a.  Pertaining  to  parents;  becoming  a 
parent;  tender. 

Pj-B«('<-TJ-cu>B»  «.   The  killer  of  his  parents. 

pA'-MKN-TA"-riON,  89 :  «•  Something  done  or  said 
ia  honoorof  the  dead,  a  word  derived  from  Parentalia. 
which  were  Ceasts  and  sacriflon  perlbrmcd  by  the 
RoouuM  in  honour  of  their  deceased  parentt  and  other 
reLttioas. 

PARENTHESlS«pa^-^n'-(jk^^  101:  *.  (See 
d»»  mmg,  I   Para..)       That 

PARENTHESES,  pSr-^n'-O^r  which  is  placed 
C^,  ■>/•  J  in.  so  as  to  be 

Ijf.  or  ue  along  the  way,  during  the  procress  of  another 
srafe0cee,—a  sentence  inserted  in  another  sentence,  in 
ffttsral  distinguished  by  the  marks  (  )• 

Pai'-eiwAet^'-lC  88  :1  a.  Pertaining    to    or  using 

Par'-€D-/Aet^'-*-cal,  /  parentheses;  made  by  the 
vayorasideL 

Pai^-etWAeC'^-f-cal-lyi  ad.  In  or  by  way  of  paren- 


PARER^See  nnder  To  Pare. 

PARERGY,  p«r'-*r-giij,#.  (See  Para-.)  That  which 
Bn  ea  oae  ttd«  of  something  imporUnt.  and  may 
bs  paned  by  or  not, — something  unimportant. 

PARGET=B=par'-j^t,  14 :  t.  Plaster  kid  on  roob  of 
looms;  paint. 

7s  Pai'-get,  V.  a.  and  tu  To  plaster,  to  paint 

Pai'-get-^r, «.  A  plasterer. 

PARHELION,    par-heM^5n,    90:    t.    (See 

Pus-.)  That  which  is  by  tht  md«  of  or  near  the  sun, 

—a  mock  sun. 
PARlALsspd-rT'-cSl,  «.  A  coDoqnial  conlracUon  of 

fair^vyai,  applied  as  a  name  for  three  cards  of  a  sort 

at  certain  games. 
PARlETAL=xpa-rr4-td1,  a.  Pertaining  to  walU ; 

cooititnting  the  sides  of  something  in  tlie  manner  of  a 

wall 

Pe'-ri^-e-tine,  105  :  «.  Piece  of  a  wall  [Burton.] 

VjhKif'm^AtL'T,  «.  A  herb  otherwise  called  pellitory 
ofthewaU. 

PARIS=spir'-ii,  «.  The  herb  tiue-lore. 

PARISH»pir'-tBb,  t,  and  a.  A  division,  the  par. 
tioilar  charge  of  a  secular  priest,  being  one  of  those, 
or  a  subdivision  of  one  of  those,  into  which  the  king- 
dom was  divided  by  Honorius.  Archbbhop  of  Canter- 
Iwuy.  ia  63S :  m^.  Belonging  to  a  parish,  parochial ; 
Mau^alnad  by  the  parish. 

Pa-nflh'-ioil*tfr,  «•  One  that  belongs  to  a  parish. 

PARISIAN,  pi'M-yHn,  coUoq.  pa-Fizh'-'an, 
146. 147 :  «.  A  iMtive  of  Paris. 

PARISYLLABIC,  i)«r'4-«Tl-WiV-fck,  106, 88: 
a.  Having  eqnsd  or  like  syllables. 

PARITOR,  plr'-^-tor,  105, 18  :  t.  A  boadle;  a 
sammonerof  the  courts  of  dvU  law,  an  apparitor. 

PARITY,  pXr'4-t^  105 :  «.  Equality. 

PARKacpark,  33:  «.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
tot  chace,  or  other  purposes  of  pleasure ;  parks  were 
originally  grants  out  of  forest  lands  with  privileges 
whieh  lasted  only  while  they  were  kept  enclosed: 
A  perk  of  arUUewy  is  the  whole  train  of  artillery  be- 
longing to  an  army. 

To  Park,  v,  a.  To  enclose  in  a  park. 

Park'-<r,  t.  A  park-keeper.  [Obs.] 

Pirk'-ubatra^  143:  «.  A  herb. 

PARLANC&apar'-lance,  «.  Talk,  conversation; 
idiom  of  conversation. 

TV  Parle,  v.  a.  To  talk,  to  discnss  orally.  [Shaks. 
MUlon.] 

Parle,  s,  Comexsation ;  oral  treaty.  [Obs.] 


7\/  Par -ley,  r.  a.    To  treat  by  word  of  mouth ;  to 

talk ;  to  ditcuss  anytidng  orally. 
Par'-Iey,  «.  Talk ;  oral  conference:  To bfot  a  pariry 

is  to  beat  the  drum  for  a  parley. 

PAR'-LJii-MBNT,  (par'-U-mSot,  103)  i.  Strictly, 
the  assembly  of  the  king  and  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  namely,  tbe  lords  suiritual.  the  lurds  temporal, 
and  the  commons ;  but  it  is  often  used  to  signify  only 
the  two  houses,  namely,  of  lords  and  commons,  with- 
out incladioff  the  king. 

Par^-lia-men -tar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  parliament; 
enacted  by  parliament. 

Par'-h*a-inen-ta''-r/-aD,  90:  «.  and  a.  One  of 
those  who  sided  with  the  parliament  against  Charles 
I.«  by  some  writers  called  Pat'liawunteert" : — a.  At- 
tached to  the  parliament  against  Charles  I. 

Par'-loctii,  120:  f.  A  room  in  monasteries  in  which 
the  relioious  meet  for  the  purpose  of  eonotnt;  hence, 
a  room  In  houses  on  the  first  floor  for  tlie  convenient 
reception  of  visitors ;  a  better  sort  of  room  in  houses 
of  entertainment. 

Par'-loctb,  1 20  :  a.  Keen,  shrewd.  iV*  According 
to  Junius,  and  other  et^olositts,  it  is  from  PeriUtut, 
because,  in  very  old  vrriters,  this  last  is  written  paret' 
ease  .*  the  more  obvions  etymology  is,  however,  here 
preferred. 

Par'-loiM-ness,  t .  Quickness ;  keenness. 

Par'-ol,  18:  a.  By  word  of  mouth,  as  Paroi 
evidence,  distiugobhed  from  M,ritte», 

Pa-role',  [Fr.J  «.  Word  given  as  an  assurance,  par- 
ticularly by  a  prisoner  of  war  conditionally  set  at  large. 

PARMACITY,  a  corruption  of  Spermaceti. 

PARMESAN,  par'-m4-z«n^  151 :  a.  The  epithet 

of  a  delicate  cheese  made  at  Parma,  in  Italy. 
PARNEL^par'-nSl, «.  A  punk,  a  slut.  [Obs.] 

PAROCHIAL,  pA-ro'-ki-ai,  90,  161  :  a.  Be- 

longing  to  a  parish. 
Pa-ro'-cAt-aMjr,  ad.  In  a  parish ;  by  parishes. 
Pa-ro'-cAi-al^-t-ty,  84,  105:  «.  State  of  being  pa. 

rodiiaL  [Harriot.  1769.] 
Pa-ro'-cAi-an,  a.   and  «.    Belonging  to  a  parish : 

[Baoon.]~f.  A  parishbner.  [UlUe  used.] 

PARODY,  pir'-^^  105:  #.  (See  Para-.)  A 
song  or  composition  running  as  it  were  nde  hw  »de,  nr 
parallel  with  another,  in  which  the  wurds.  ny  slight 
changca  here  and  there,  suggest  an  amusing  contmst 
of  thought  or  sentiment,  in  general  turning  what  was 
serious  into  burlesque. 

To  Par'-O^y,  v.  a.  To  imiUte  in  parody. 

Pa-rod'-i-cal,  84:  a.  Cop>lng  after  the  manner  of 
parody.  [Warton.] 

PAROL,  PAROLE.~See  under  Parlance. 

PARONOMASIA.  pXr'-A-D&-ma''.«hW,  147 : 
i.  (See  Para-.)  A  figure  of  speech  which  derivra  its 
point  or  forc#  from  the  aearaess  of  names  with  regard 
to  sound,  as.  They  are /feads.  nut/rieadf ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
pan :  many  of  our  older  authors  use  an  Anglicised 
ibrm  of  the  word,  namely.  Par^ono"masy ;  but  they 
are  not  at  present  folIoa-c<L 

Par^-o-no-maa^-tf-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  parono^ 
vuuia. 

Pi4R-ON'-r-MO0V,  a.  Near  to  another  word  in  mean- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  gynonywtous,  or  such  as  are 
Suite  the  same  io  meaning :  thus  it  may  be  said  that 
lere  are  few  or  no  synonymous  words  in  a  language, 
but  many  that  are  paronymouM, 

PARONYCHIA,  pSr^-A-ntck^-W,  161,  90:  #. 
(See  Para-.)  A  sore  lying  close  to  the  aoi/.— a  whitlow. 

PAROQUET,  pXr'.A-k8t",  145 :  #.  A  species  of 
small  parrot. 

PAR0TISa>pir-o'-tT8,  «.  (See  Para.)  One  of  the 
glands  (parol'- j-dr«)  which  are  near  the  ears ;  tppUed 
also  to  a  tumor  affecting  them. 

Pnr-ot'-id,  94 :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  paroiidet,  of 
the  glands  that  secrete  saliva. 


Hm  tlga  =:  U  oaed  mtttr  modes  of  spelUag  Xhni  h»v«  no  irrtgateritr  of  KniiKl. 
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PAROXYSM,  pHrf'^ckM-Xxm,  154,  158  :  t.  (See 

Pa  ra-.)  An  extremity  of  dieeM*  or  of  fcellnf  saddealy 

pervading  or  seixiiig  the  fraae ;  a  fit;  a  periodieal 

MUteerbatkm  of  disoMe. 
P^r'-ojr-y/'-mal,  a.  Perteining  to  puoxynu 
PARREL»pir^-r^  «.    A  machine  to  fosten  the 

Tardi  to  the  romat  eo  as  to  raiae  or  lower  them. 

PARRICIDE,  pSK-r^Ide,  105  :  t.  One  who  slayi 
hit  fkther;  flgoratircly.  the  d#ietrover  of  his  country, 
his  patron,  &c. ;  the  crime  of  rounlering  a  father. 

Par"-ri-ci''dal,  a.  Relating  to  parricide;  committing 
parricide:  AirVtctd''toM  stfldom  occur*. 

PARROT=pSr'-roty  18  :  «.  A  bird  remarkable  for 
its  power  to  Imitate  exactly  the  human  Toice. 

To  PARRY,  pXr'-r^  ».  ».  and  a.   To  pnt  by 

thrusts,  to  fence  >—acf.  To  turn  aside. 
Par'-ried,  (-rid,  1 14)  part.  Warded  off.  turned  aside. 

7b  PARSC=parct,  153 :  v,  a.  To  resolve  into  the 
pArts  of  speecn. 

Par'-iin^,  *.  The  art  or  act  of  resolving  sentences 
into  their  grammatical  elements. 

PARSIMONIOUS,     par'-iA-mo".ni-ut,     90, 

ISO:  a.  Sparing, frugal;  hence, covetous. 
Par'-8i-mo'*-Dt-o«8-ly,  146  :  ad.  Frugally. 

Par^-flHm(/'-Dt-o«9-oe8S^  c.  Disposition  to  spare 
and  hoard. 

Par'-st-mon-jr,  18, 105 1  «.  FragaUty ;  niggardliness. 

PARSLEY^par'.il^  #.  A  weU-known  herb. 

PARSNEP,  par^-snSp,  14 :  «.  A  plant  whose  root 
is  esculent  when  cultivated  for  the  purpose. 

PARSON«par'-85n,  eoiioq,  par'-fn,  114:  #. 
Strictly,  one  who  has  full  possession  of  all  the  rights 
of  a  parochial  church,  and  he  is  called  panonTi-  e. 
perton.  because  by  his  person  the  church,  which  Is  an 
invisible  body,  is  represented ;  in  a  looser  and 
common  sense,  a  priest,  or  one  who  officiates  in  a  place 
of  worship,  and  liable  in  this  sense  to  be  deemed  a 
term  of  slight,  or  at  least  less  respectful  than  clergy- 
man. 

Par'-aon-age,  s.The  benefice  of  a  parish.  [Addison;] 
the  house  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  incum- 
bent 

PARTES  part,  33 :  «.  and  ad.  Something  less  than 
the  whole. — a  quantity  helping  to  make  up  a  larger 
(luantity;  hence,  a  member;  particular;  ingredient; 
share ;  portion ;  concern  i  something  relating  to,  or 
belouKing;  side,  interest ;  any  one  of  the  characters 
of  a  play ;  business,  duty,  as  diitributed  to  a  person; 
action,  conduct;  in  the  plural,  qualities,  powers, 
nculties,  accomplishments;  also  quarters,  regions, 
districts :  To  take  im  good  part,  in  HI  part,  to  accept  as 
being  good,  ficc  For  the  mo$t  part,  commonly  i—ad. 
Partly,  in  some  measure. 

Part'-ly,  ad.   In  part,  in  some  degree. 

Part'-ed,  a.    Having  parts  or  foculties.   [B.  Jon.] 

Part'-y. — See  hereafter  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

Th  Part,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  make  into  parts,  to  dis- 

tribute,  to  separate ;  to  disunite;  to  keep  asunder  >- 

nes.  To  have  part;  to  be  separate ;  to  quit  each  other; 

hence,  to  go  away;  To  part  with,  to  quit,  to  resign,  to 

be  separated  from. 

Part'-ed,  Part'-ly.— See  above. 
Part'-er,  «.  One  that  separates. 
Part'-ing,    «.     Division;    separation;    specially,  an 

operation  by  which  gold  and  silver  are  separated;  the 

state  of  a  ship  driven  from  her  anchor. 

Par'-tage,  «.   Divisioo.  act  of  sharing.    [Locke.] 
To  Par-take',  &c. — See  hereafter  in  iU  alphab.  place. 
Par'-Zial,  &c. — See  hereafter  in  its  alphabetical  place. 
Part'-»-Mr,   101:  o.    Separable;  divisible,  such  as 

may  be  parted :  Camden  spells  it  Portable. 
Par'-ti-bll"-i-ty,  *.   Quality  of  being  partible. 
To  Par-tio'-i-pate,Par'-ti-ct-p]e,  &c— See  hereafter. 
Par'-ti-clr,  101:  #.   A  small 


PAR 

ciaUy.  OM  of  the  smaller  or  less  eoBsUenUeiBeM 

the  yatta  of  mpamt^\  m.  wnwl  tn^i^tin^^]^ 

Par-tic'-a4ar,  &c^— «ee  bsrsaftsr  b  its  aliihslx  Ike. 
Par'-ti-MD. — See  IwmaAer  unlBr  Ptttj:  sad  k  sa- 

othar  sense,  in  iU  alphabetical  plaet. 
Par'-tite,  a.   Divided.   [Botany.] 
Par-tl/'-ian,  (-CIsh'-UD,   147)  «.  Act  of  «nA« 

division;  separata  part ;  that  which  dividss.ss»n» 

titkmofwood. 

To  Par-tiX-ton,  tx.  a.   To  separate  hj  a  {sititioB. 
Par'-ts-tive,  (-tfr,  105)  a,  Distribothe.  [Gml] 
Pat^-ti-tive-ly,  od    Distiibntively. 
Part^-let — See  hereafter  in  its  alphshetial  (Imc 
PartMy. — See  immediately  after  P*rt 
Part'-n^r,  t.   A  sharer,  an  associate. 
To  Part'-ner,  v.  a.   To  join  as  a  paitoer.  [ShskaJ 
Part'-Drr-fihip,  s.    Joint  interest  or  property. 
Par'-Zttre,  (-tire,  147)  t.    Departure.  [Spenser] 
Par'-ty,  &c.— See  hezoafter  in  Its  alphsbetiesl  pin. 
To  PARTAKE^-par-take',      1  r.  ii.  and  «. 
I  Partook,  par-t»k',  118:    }  (See  Put,  Jte.) 
PartakeD,par-ta'-kD,114:]  To   shsn  witk 

others,  to  participate :  it  is  commonly  iise4  with  if! 

}•»•  fr«lttenlly  with  U  .-Hict  To  shaie,  to  have  put 

in;  Shakspeare  and  writers  of  his  time  soBcdaes  i« 

it  for  To  Impart 

Par-ta'-ker,  *.  One  who  partakes;  sn  aoeoniiee. 
Par-ta'-king,  t.    Combinatioa ;  in  a  jnridicsl  moe. 

union  in  some  bad  design. 
PARTERRE,  par-tare',  [Pr.]  170:  «.  Ak«l 

division  of  ground  fbrnlshcd  with  evergrHBi  wl 

flowers. 

PARTIAL,  par'-th'al,  147:  a.   (SesPsrt.*t) 
Inclined  antecedently  to  fkvour  one  party  is  s  essie, 
or  one  side  of  a  Question,  more  than  another;  vdl  6^ 
posed,  followed  by  to ;  subsisting  only  ia  a  psrt,  as 
pprosed  to  totaU  general,  or  nmteraal. 
Par'-fial-ly,  ad.   With  undue  bias;  in  psit 
7b  Par'-/ial-ize,  v,  a.    To  make  psrtiaL  [Sbki.] 
Par'-ZtaUist,  e.   One  who  is  partial.  [UnamsL] 
Par'-fi-aP-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.   Biasofthsjad|nest 

in  favour  of  one  more  than  another  without  rsasss. 
PARTIBLE,  &c.— See  under  Part 

To  P.\RTICIPATE,  p«r4W4-pit«,  t-n-tad* 
f See  Part,  &c.)  To  partake;  to  have  shire,  oftrt 
followed  by  o^or  la:  as.  To  partidpats  of  twosstsfct; 
To  participate  in  another's  sorrow  .-—act  To  psrUlu. 
to  share. 

Par-tic'-i-po-bU,  59 :  a.  That  may  fas  psitkipstrf. 

Par-tic'-i-pant,  a.  and  t,    aiaxing:— «.  Pat"*"- 

Par-tic"-»-pa'-tive,  105:  «.    CapabfeofpsrtskiB|. 

Par-tic'-i-pa''-l«on,  89 :  #.  state  of  shsrinf  vitk 
others ;  act  or  state  of  having  part  of  somefthiof;  ^ 
tributfon.  division  into  shares. 

Pah'-t/-c2-pl£,  105, 101 :  t.  AwoiApartieipatmf 
the  properties  both  of  a  noun  and  of  a  verb, 
fr  English  verbs  have  two  participles,  the  first  fonan 
by  adding  ina  to  the  simple  hillnitive,  tlis  Mctmi, 
when  the  verb  is  regular.  1^  adding  ed.  ItmnU  ban 
taken  up  space  unnecessarily  to  havs  faissfted  isei 
obvious  inflections  in  the  ^tiooary,  vai  ihmtKt 
they  an?  inserted  only  when,  in  additiao  to  their  a« 
as  participles,  they  have  acquirad  the  duneter  of 
noons  substantive  or  adjective ;  but  partiebks  « 
Irregular  formation  are  constantly  given  with  tie  wb 
they  belong  ta  Certain  accommodations  of  the  orij^ 
word  on  receiving  the  new  termination,  can  bsidirbe 
accounted  irregular:  for  instance,  feavisg  oat  the  #iB 
unite,  vote,  in  order  to  fonn  wri-ting,  e^iuy-'  i"  4yff 
the  0  is  not  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  mskiac  thew 
distinct  ftom  dying,  the  first  participle  of  Tp  ^'9^ 
changed  into  i ,  (unless  a  vowel  precedes,)  on  pim 
ed,  as  tried  from  To  try;  but  i^rrf( tinned) iioocewrt 
an  exception,  as  being  spelled  dgt  before  the  i  !•  wldei 
The  doubling  of  the  final  eonsoosat  iBSoiB«ctM*> 
with  the  reason  for  it,  is  aUuded  to  in  th«  PriBdpM 


#•    A  small  part  or  portion ;  spe 
Tl»s  MbnoM  eoUre,  ud  Uic  priocipln  to  wbieh  the  jiambcra  rsfcr.  praMd*  ths  Dlstkasry. 

^'•^44?**'""'*^'  cMp'-man:  pd-p4';  \Ui  ga6d ;  fS^  i*. r. J«i,,  55 :  (i,i,v*c  i-ireiin 
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(m.)  n  May  here  be  added  that  la  adjeetivet  fonned 
u  putldplee.  the  aame  prinoiple  it  acted  upon,  and 
KKDetUDM  a  ooneonant  la  doabied  fitMa  the  notion  of 
a  KcowUry  aeeent  on  the  last  eyUable.  aa  in  ear^- 
hffttM.  Un  the  principle  referred  to,  the  doubling 
of  the  /  would  be  clearly  unneoesaary  in  leveliing, 
modelled.  wtarveUotu,  ayitaHixe,  &c. ;  but  with  regard 
to  this  letter,  the  custom  of  our  language  aeems  to 
■ake  an  exception,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  a  few  in- 
dhldoal  words  (referred  to  Prin.  194)  in  whioh  other 
coasonanta  ooeor  in  the  aame  situation. 

Par'-t«-cip"-ial,  (-yal,  146)90:  a.  Haying  the 
aatfue  of  a  participle ;  fonned  from  a  participle. 

Pai'-ti-cip^-iaMjr,  ad.    Aa  a  participle. 

PARTICLE.— See  under  Part 

PARTICULAR«par-tick'-&-lar,  «.  and  #.  (See 
Psrt.  Ice)  Not  beIon){ing  to  the  whole,  but  to  one 
peraoa;  iadividual ;  single,  one  among  manv ;  distinct 
frnn  the  whole,  pecnliar,  odd,  strange;  attentive  to 
thtags  single  and  dittineti— f.  Single  point,  tingle 
ioituice;  individual  or  private  person ;  m  senses  ob> 
solesctrnt,  private  person,  private  interest,  private 
ebaracter  or  tingto  aelf:  2a  partietUar,  etpecially; 
dixticetly. 

Par-tu/-u-lar-]y,  ad.   Singly,  diatinctly ;  In  especial 


Ik  Par-ti(/-a-1ar-ize>  v.  n.  and  n.  To  mention 
distioeUy,  or  in  detail  :—ium.  To  be  particular,  to  be 
tttnitive  to  single  thinga :  the  noun  Fartic'Miariim  h&s 
been  oaed  to  tigigify  the  theological  doctrine  of  parti- 
colar  election. 

Par4ic'-u-lar^-j-t^,  84,  105 :  t.  Distinct  notice 
ofMTtiealars;  tinfflenets;  petty  incident:  something 
beloaging  to  a  private  pmon;  aomething  peculiar. 

^  Par-tic'-u-late,  v,  a.  To  make'mention  singly. 
[Obc] 

PARTISAN,  par'-tl-z5n,  105, 151 :  ».  A  kind 
of  pike  or  halberd }  a  commander's  leading  staff  a 
traochcon.    Sre  alao  under  Party. 

PARTITE, PARTITION,  PARTITIVE,  &c— • 
See  noder  Part. 

PARTLET=partM«t,#.  (See  Part,  &c.)  A  roff 
or  band  formerly  worn  by  women,  so  called  becanae  it 
was  the  portina  between  the  head-dress  and  body-dress 
orbodke:  it  is  alao  the  name  of  a  hen.  firom  the  ruffling 
oflierfeathara. 

PARTNER,  &c.— See  under  Part. 

PARTOOK.— See  To  Ptotake. 

PARTRlDGEspar'-tndge,  *.    A  Wrd  of  game. 

PARTURIENT,  par-turi'-^«nt,  49,  90:  a. 
Briaging  forth  or  about  to  bring  forth  young. 

Pif'-tu-rif'-ion,  (-n»h'-un,  89)  *.  The  act  of 
tringing  forth,  or  being  delivered  of  young. 

PARTY,  part'4i^  105:  *.  (See  Part,  &c.)  That 
vMch  concerns  not  the  whole,  that  which  is  separate; 
bcBce,  a  number  of  persons  united  in  opinion  or  design 
ia  opposition  to  otners  in  a  community,  a  faction ; 
one  concerned  in  any  affair;  one  of  two  litigants;  a 
partienlar  person;  cause,  side;  select  assembly;  a 
detachment  drawn  from  a  main  body. 

Par'-tnaon,  (-s^n,  151,  12)  #.  An  adherent  to  a 
faction }  the  eommander  of  a  detachment ;  with  ano. 
ther  etymology  and  meaning,  see  in  its  ]dace  above. 

1^  Among  the  compounds  m  Par'tu-cuCoured.  (hav- 
ing diversity  of  culoors;)  Par^lyjiirry,  (a  Jury  half 
•»eignera.half  natives;)  Por^fy-aiaa',  (an  abettor  of 
•  pMty;)  Par^tfioir^it,  (the  spirit  that  supporU  a 
party ;)  Pur^'fy-wmir,  (Uie  wall  that  separates  two 
Boosin:)  Ire. 

PARVI8«:paT'-vlg,  *.  A  church  or  chnrch-poteh : 
the  churdi-porch,  or  rather  perhaps  the  ambulatory 
•f  a  religions  house  or  college,  was  once  called  the 
^era«ttf,  of  wbieh  some  etymok>gists  anppoae  this 
ward  to  be  a  contraction. 

PARVrrUDE,  par'-v^tAdt,  105  :  #.  Littleness: 
Pa/vity  is  the  same:  both  words  are  now  unused. 

PAS,  pi,  [Fr.]  170:  a.  Step  ;  precedence.  [Arbulh.] 


PAS 

PASCH,.  pSsk,  161 :  a.  The  paasover;  the  feast 
of  Easter.  [Obs.] 

Pas'-cAal,  (-kal)  a.  Relating  to  the  paasover ;  re- 
lating to  Easter. 

Pas^ue'-flower,  (paak'-flowtr,  189,  54)  a.  The 
Easter-flower,  also  called  anemone. 

To  PASH=pS8h,  v.  a.  To  push  againat,  to  strike, 
to  dash  with  violence.  [Shake.  Dryden.] 

Pasb,  a.  A  blow,  a  atxoke  ;  a  shooting  out  of  young 
horns;  and  hence, a  wild  youth.  [Obs.] 

PASQUIN,  pas'-kwin,  76,  145:1  a.  A  lampoon, 

PASQUINADE,  p$s'-kw^nidi",J  so  called  from 
the  name  given  to  a  mutilated  statue  of  a  gladiator  in 
Rome,  on  which  it  was  usual  to  paste  satirical  papers ; 
the  name  Patquin  had  been  that  of  a  witty,  censorious, 
sneering  cobbler :  the  word  may  also  be  frequently 
found  in  English  writers  under  uie  form  Pasquil,  but 
not  in  any  of  recent  date. 

7b  Pas'-qut-nade",  v.  a.  To  lampoon,  to  satirise ; 
To  Pat'quiu  and  To  Pa/quU  have  the  same  meaning: 
Pat'quiUtr  (a  lampooner)  occurs  in  old  writers  only. 

To  PASS^pJUs,  11:  v.  n.  and  a,  (Thia  verb  ia 
regukr :  Past  for  Paased  is  a  correct  prununciation. 
but  a  wrong  orthography,  except  as  an  adj.  prep,  or  <.: 
see  the  last  word  of  the  class :)  To  move  onward,  to  be 
pmgressive  in  space  or  in  existence : — act.  To  OAUse  to 
move  onward :  all  other  senses  attributed  to  this  verb 
are  senses,  not  of  the  verb,  but  of  the  context,  or  they 
arise  out  of  ellipses  of  words  formerly  used  with  it; 
among  the  particles  used  with  the  verb  are  ok/,  by» 
over,  away,  from,  to,  la,  tkrough,  tee.,  with  each  of 
which  a  correspondent  meaning  is  formed:  by  the 
omission  of  the  particle,  or  of  some  word  formerly  em- 
ployed, the  verb  often  acquires  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  context:  thus  has  To  pau,  simplv.  come  to  sig- 
nify to  pass  away,— to  pass  bounds,  (this  sense  is 
obsolete,)— to  pass  from  hand  to  hand,— to  pass  from 
the  actor  to  the  awffcrer,— to  pass  a  regard  or  thought, 
fthis  sense  is  obsolete,) — to  pass  a  sentence  through 
the  forma  of  law,— to  pass  by  one's  turn.  &c. :  so  To 
past  a  place  ia  to  pass  bv  a  place,— Tu  pau  o  ricer 
is  to  paaa  over  a  river,— the  neuter  verb  in  this  man- 
ner fVequentiy  becoming  or  appearing  active;  To  pan 
Ufe  is  to  pass  on  in  life,  or  through  it;  To  pan  in  frnc- 
ing  is  to  make  the  sword  pass  the  adversary's ;  Tu  pat* 
on  aeeommt  is  to  paas  it  from  under  examination  aa 
being  correct :  in  old  authors,  To  pan  is  sotneUmes 
used  for  To  mtrpau,  which  is,  literally,  to  be  above  or 
auperior  while  in  progrens :  in  saying  an  eoent  comet 
to  pan,  we  mean  that  it  comes  to  us  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  then  passes  by  as  an  event  completed. 

PASSapJt88»  a.  Way.  road  ;  a  narrow  entrance,  an 
avenue;  a  permission  to  pa&a;  an  order  by  which  a 
person  ia  passed  onward  to  aome  doAtination,  espe- 
cially an  order  tor  passing  a  poor  person  to  his  own 
parish  or  |4ace;  a  push  in  fencing;  an  event  at  ita 
height;  hence,  hdght  as  to  condition. 

Pasr-Iesa,  a.  That  has  no  pasa  or  passage.  [Cowley.] 

Pass'-er,  a.  One  that  paasea :  it  Is  often  compounded 

with  ^;  aa  a  PaM"«r-V'  .      . 

09*  See  Pa«f  en'ae,  and  alao  Paisible,  Pastion,  See,  here- 
after :  they  are  no  relations  of  this  class. 

Pa»!»'-a-bl«,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  passed  or  travelled 
over ;  that  may  pass  without  ob'ection ;  that  is  current 
or  popular. 

Pass'-a-biy,  ad.  Tolerably;  moderately. 

Paas'-ing,  part,  a.  Moving  on;  surpassing;  it  is 
used  adverbially  for  exceeding  or  exceedingly,  in  par- 
ticular by  old  writers,  as  patting  fair,  pasting  rich : 
Passing  bell  is  a  bell  accompanying  departure,  orifiu- 
ally  rung  to  obtain  prayers  for  the  nossing  soul  while 
a  person  was  dying,  now  rung  after  decease ;  a  Passing 
note  is  a  note  in  music  between  tti  o  others  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  softening  a  distance :  Barrow  uses  Passant  for 
passing ;  aa  passent  words :  see  En  passantt  lower. 

Pass'-ing-ljr,  ad.  Exceedingly.  [Camden.] 
Pas'-sage,  a.  Act  of  passing ;  way,  road ;  occurrence  ; 
conditfon  of  beiuK  seldom  stationary ;  parts  of  any- 
th'mg  which  have  been  or  are  to  pass  under  hand,— a 


Tbt  sfgn sis  used  sfltr  modn  of  spelliag  that  hava  bo  IrregnUrity  of  Mnind. 

Contononti:  mtsh-un,  i.  r,  mittion,  165 :  vlih-un,  i,  f.  vimon,  165:  l«n,  166:  ton,  166. 
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use  almost  obttABte ;  a  part  ot  a  book,  tlogla  place  In 
a  vriting. 

Pas'-va-grri  2  :  «.  Ooe  oo  his  panage  :  iailead  of 
thU  we  DOW  uae  Paaaeofer. 

Paas'-time  it  eontncted  to  FMtUne,  which  Me  here- 
after In  its  pUoe. 

PAS-sy-DO,  (plU-ti'-d^  [Ital.]  170)  «.  A  pan  or 

thrust  in  fencing. 
Ev  VAtf-sANT,  (5n|^pl[s'-«6ng,  [Fr.]  170)  ad. 

By  the  way,  slightly:   when  without  the  pre&x.  as 

used  by  Barrow,  (see  Pasuog.  above,)  it  soould  be 

pronoanced  as  an  English  word. 
PaV'SBN-GKR)  s.  One  who  is  on  his  way,  a  traveller, 

a  wa>-furpr :  the  pas$enger falcon  is  a  migratory  hawk. 
pAgi/-o-V£R,  9.  The  fbiist  of  the  Jews  comroemorative 

of  the  time  when  God  smote  the  flrst-bom  of  the  Egjp- 

tians,  but  passed  over  Uie  Hebrews. 
Pasi'-pj-boi.k'',  «•   A  command  given  at  the  head 

of  an  army  to  b«*  passed  on  to  the  rear. 
Pass^'PORT,  130  :  t.    Permission  of  passage. 
Pas^'-s  r-M]Li«'-uRB,  (-m*xh'-*oor,  147)  *.  An  old 

stately  kind  of  dance. 
Past,  a.  «.  and  pf^p*    Not  present,  nor  to  come  ; 

speut,  gone  through:— f.  The  time  gone  by  :~-prep.  Be- 
yond; above. 
CiT*  By  loking,  through  use,  its  character  as  a  verb,  it 

properly  loses  its  original  s|)eiUug :  see  the  hrad  word. 

PASSERINE,  p&s'-ftSr-Ta,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to 
sparrows ;  of  the  sparrow  kind. 

PASSIBLE,  plU'-s^-bl,  105,  101:  o.  Susceptive 
of  impressions  from  external  agents. 

Pas'-si-bie-neM,  «.  Quality  of  being  passible. 

Pas'-si-biP-i-tjf.  9,  Passiblenpss. 

Pas'-S/on,  (p&^h'-UD,  147)  9.  Any  efltfct  caused  by 
external  agfucy;  passiblcness,  or  susceptibility  of 
efffct  ttom  external  action;  sufTtfring,  emiihatically 
tlie  last  snfferioiif  of  Christ ;  also  that  sensible  eflfeet 
of  impression  which  is  felt  in  the  agitation  or  commo- 
tion of  the  mind,  distinguished  from  mere  emotion  by 
seeking  relief  or  gratiOeatiou  beyond  the  emotion  it- 
self; any  one  effect  of  this  Kind,  determined  in  its  cha- 
racter by  its  cause,  object,  duration,  intensity,  and 
other  circumstances;  iu  particular,  auger;  love;  ea- 
gerness ;  seal,  ardour. 

To  Pa«'-«on,  V.  n.  To  be  extremely  agitated.  [Obs.] 

Pas'-Wonrd,  114:  a.  Disordered,  violently  aflected ; 
expressing  great  passion. 

Pa*  -sioQ-lcu,  a.  Not  easily  moved ;  cool. 

t^  Other  compounds  are  Pai "titfs-treeJIi'.  (the  week  be- 
fore Eastfr  Sunday,  named  as  commemorating  the 
passion  or  suffering  of  Christ ;)  Ptu^'sionJUtw'ert  (also 
named  with  allusion  to  the  passion  of  Christ ;)  &c 

VAaf'Bloa'AR'T,  129,  12, 105  :  «.  A  book  deacrib* 
inff  the  sufferings  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Par-«ton-ate,  a.  Moved  by  passion ;  feeling  or  ex- 
pressing great  commotion  of  mind ;  cosily  moved  to 
anger :  it  is  used  by  old  v^-riters  as  a  verb,  signifying 
to  affiect  ot  to  express  w^ith  passion. 

Pas'-t/oo-ate-ly,  ad,  With  passion ;  with  commotion 
of  mind;  angrily. 

PaZ-Won-ate-ness,  «.  State  of  being  subject  to  pas- 
sion ;  Tehemenoe  of  mind. 

Pas'-hivb,  (pSs'-stv,  105)  a.  Ileceiving  impression 
from  some  external  agent ;  unresisting,  not  opposing ; 
suffering,  not  acting ;  in  grammar,  having  that  form 
as  a  verb  by  which  the  person  or  thing  acted  upon  be- 
comes  the  nominative  case  or  subject,  instead  of  being 
objective  or  accusative,  as  in  the  active  form  of  the  verb. 

Pas'-stve-ly,  ad.  With  a  passive  nature;  without 
agency ;  according  to  the  form  of  a  verb  passive. 

Pas'-sive-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  passive. 

Pas-siv'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  «.   Passiveness. 

PASSIM  =  pXs'-8tm,  [LatJ  ad.    Every  where. 

PASSLESS,  PASSOVER,  PASS- PAROLE. 
PASSPORT,  PASSYMEASURE,  PAST.— 


PASTE,  pavit,  111:  «.  Anything  mixed  op  lo  v 
to  be  viscons  ud  tenacious ;  floor  and  wstn  quo^Mi 
and  so  ealled  even  when  hardened  by  cooking;  aiti* 
flcial  mixture  in  imitation  of  preeioas  stooes. 

To  Paste,  v.  a.   To  cement  with  paste. 

Poste'-board,  108, 48:  «.  and  a.  A  species  of  Oudt 
paper  Ibrmed  of  many  sheets  pasted  <me  oa  sootW, 
or  by  maoeraUng  paper  and  casting  it  into  Doakii^- 
adj.  Made  of  pasteboard. 

Pa'-stry,  105 :  «.  Pica,  tarts,  and  other  suaOsr  Udsfi 
collectively,  as  being  made  of  paste :  henor,  s  Ptt'Af- 
cook:  old  authors  sometimes  use  pastry  for  s  pr  <« 
tart,  in  which  use  it  was  liable  to  the  plunl  bm 
pastries:  Shakspeare  uses  it  fbr  the  plaoe«here  paitr; 
Is  made. 

Pa'-sty,  «.    A  pie  of  cmst  raised  wiUioat  a  didt 

>y  For  PasHt,  see  PastiUe  hereafter. 

PASTE  L«p&»'-t«l,  #.  Aherii. 

PASTERNr^p^-trrn.  «.  Thepartofshcwiki: 
between  the  joint  next  the  fbut  and  the  hoof:  brae^. 
the  Pa^tem-joiaf  :  Pasterns  was  also  ao  oM  osae  fur 
pattens. 

PASTICCIO,  pS«.tTtcl/-'o,  [Ital.]  170:  i.  i 
mixture,  an  olio,  a  medley. 

PASTILLE.  pis-tel«',  [Fr.]  170:  #.  (Ccmjm 
Pa»to.)  A  roll  of  some  aort  of  paste  hardened,  utfaoar 
which  are  mai'.e  of  sweet-scented  resins  aod  uomtk 
«oo«ls,  fijr  perfuming  chambers  by  gradual  bursinr; 
also  a  sort  of  drawing  era  von  that  was  csUedsfoi'ft/. 
from  the  Latin  wott\  pastiiliu. 

PASTlME^psb/tlllK,  s,  (See  Ptas,  ke.)  Sport, 
amusement:  To  Pus'Ume  scarcely  oocors. 

PASTOR =pXjs'-tor,  *.  A  shepherd ;  a  dern^as. 
as  h.aving  charge  of  a  flock  to  be  fed  aith  vhokasH 
doctrine. 

Pas'-tor-ly,  a.    Becoming  a  pastor,  psstorfike. 

Pas'-tor-inip,  *,   The  office  or  rank  of  s  paitor. 

Pas'-tor-al,  a.  and  «.  Beseeming  sbepheiids:  hno, 
rustic;  rural:  relating  to  the  care  of  soals.'-t  ApiM 
descriptive  of  shepherds  and  theiroocup)itioas,or  is 
which  the  speakers  have  the  names  and  oie  the  Min 
of  shepherds,  an  idyl,  a  bucolic. 

PASTRY,  &c.— See  under  Paste. 

PASTURE=-piLs'-tAre,  co/Zoy.  pas'-clioor.  147j 
t.  Pood  of  cattle;  land  grazed  by  cattle;  it  bu  bees 
used  to  siguify  human  culture,  eduentioo:  VammMtf 
pasture  or  pasturage  in  the  right  of  d-eding  esule  oa 
ground  leased  to  an  under-tenant 

7b  Pab'-/«re,  v,  a,  and  n.  Toplaceiaaputne.*— 
neu.  To  grace. 

Pas'-^w-ra-ble,  101  :  a.    Fit  for  pashire. 

Pas'-/!/- rage,  s.  The  business  of  feeding  eaUkjbJ^ 
grazed  by  cattle;  graas  which  cattle  eat. 

PASTY.— See  under  Paste. 

PAT=  p$t,  a.  and  ad.  Jpi,  flt.  convenient ;  (soj  «J 
present  in  elegant  use,  though  expre««ve  u  »  ««»" 
quial  word :}— 4id.  Just  iu  the  nick,  exactly. 

Pat'-ly,  ad.  Fitly,  conveniently. 

Pat'-ness,  «.    Fitness,  convenience. 

PAT=pat,  *.  A  light  quick  Wow,  a  tap;  that  iWck 
is  beat  into  shape  by  pau,  as  a  small  luop  of  buUrt- 

7b  Pat,  V.  a.  To  strike  gently,  to  tap. 

PATACHE,  pa-tiah',  [Fr.]  170:  t.  Ali^ifi^^ 

PATACOON^pif-a-coSn'',  t.  A  fawg«  «*• 
worth  about  4f.  Bd. 

PATAVINlTY,pSt'-a-vtD''-^t^  8/,  105:  * 
Provincial  idiom  in  speech,  so  named  •''•'*5!l"5 
of  Livy,  the  LaUn  historian,  who  was  not  W»  • 
Rome,  but  at  Patavium,  now  Padoo. 

PATCH«pStch,  f.    A  piece  sewed  on  to  comj 
hole;  a  piece  inserted  in  variegated  vork;  »••*" 
spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the  face ;  a  saufl  V*^" 
of  land ;  one  dreaaed  In  patchwork,  a  cJowu  or  sw. 
beggarly  feitow.  ^^ 

To  Patch,  r.  a.   To  pot  a  patch  on ;  to  ib«<»  ««' 


See  under  Pass. 

Til*  aelMniM  eatire,  and  ths  priooiptM  to  which  tb«  numlMrt  rsfer,  preoMlt  tht  Dtctiaaarf . 

Foweis:  giti'-wi^:  chSp'-mdn:  pd-pl't  li>B:  gfi8d:  j'05,  i.  e./«o,  55:  o,  i,  t,  &Ci  ««*>  *' " 
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ditr ;  to  make  wifli  pfttebM,  oftra  fcUowod  by  mp;  in 
ola  pbys,  to  drcM  in  a  party^eoloorad  coai. 
Patch'-rr,  «.    Ona  that  jMitdies  or  botcbetw 
Patcl/-er-jr,  s.    Bungling  work,  botcbery 
Pateh'-work^  (-work,  141)  «.    Work  compoaed  of 

TarioQ*  ptoeet;  a  made-np  dnnuy  thing. 
PATE^pite,  f .  The  bead,  now  leldom  need  but  in 

IV-tedy  a.  Hating  a  pate ;  need  only  in  compoaitton, 
M  Sbalkiw.pated.  Long-pated. 

PATEFACT10N,pXf4-ffck"^huD,89:t.  Act 

or  itate  of  laying  open,  deelaratioa. 
Pai'-BNT,  o.  and  «.    Apparent.  |dain ;  open  to  the 

pmnal  of  all ;  appropriated  by  letter*  patent:~«.  A 

vriteooCRringeoaM  exelneiTe  pritilege:  tho  Pate»i- 

nBt  are  the  raoorda  of  patent*. 
Pat'-eo-tee".  «.   One  who  hold*  a  patent. 

VKTELLX^pA-ViV'U, «.  liteiany.  a  di*h.  applied 
u  a  name  i>r  the  cap  of  the  knee ;  and  of  a  nniralve 
■UU-fah. 

Pa4eK-i»-ronii,  a.  Formed  a*  a  diih. 

Pkf -eMite,  t .    Foaril  remain*  of  the  patella. 

Pat^^hT)  1.    The  carer  of  the  chalice  anciently  need 

to  hold  particle*  of  the  boat,  called  also  the  pat  el,  and 

oftea  written  patimt;  a  plate,  a  round  bright  object  a* 

aplata.  rShaks.] 
PATENT,  &c.— See  under  Pate&ction. 
PATERNALapd-ter'-nai,  a.    Fatheriy;  pertain- 

iag  to  a  father ;  derived  from  a  father,  hereditary. 
P«-ter'-Di.ty,  84,  105:  t.   Fatherhood. 
Pil'-iR-Hor'-TBR,  9,     ••  Our  Father.** — the  Lord** 

PAT H^' pitk,  ;»/.  pithl,  122,  166:  «.  Way.  road, 
tnek :  in  common  language  it  usually  means  a  narrow 
way:  Shakspeare  and  Drayton  u*e  it  as  a  verb,  which 
Todd  consider*  active,  eignifying  to  pn*h  fbrward,  but 
othas,  aa  to  Shakapeare.  (JoL  Cms.,  a.  3.  s.  1.)  make 
it  aeater.  eignifVing  to  walk,  with  a  caae  abcolnte  tuU 

Pi/V-leia,  a.  Untrodden,  having  no  track. 
Pi/A'-way,  t .    A  way,  commonly  a  Ibot-way. 
PATHEtlC=pa-tlk«t^-ick,88:l  ff.  AffeeUng  the 
PATHETICAL,  v6'tiiH'4^M,S  paaston*. moving, 

patsiooate :  it  i*  often  understood  as  having  only  the 

•ofter  passions,  as  grief  and  melancholy,  for  its'sub* 

i*eti.  but  it  Btrietly  refers  to  all  the  passions,  the  vio. 

Mat  as  well  aa  the  tender. 
^•4kelf'i-ca\Ajf^  tuL    In  a  pathetic  manner. 
Pe-/Aet'4-cal-lieM, «.  Quality  of  moving  the  pa**ioa*. 
Pa'-tbos,  92,  94 :  «.   Paa*ion ;  vehemence  or  energy 

of  fimiing;  expreaekm  of  strong  or  deep  feeling;  a 

•tale  of  being  affiacted  in  any  way  by  an  external  cause. 
P^THuo'-HO-M  V,  87 :  «.  Expression  of  the  paaaiona; 

•cknee  of  the  eigne  by  which  any  state  id  passton  is 

iadleated. 
Pif-nnxi'-if o-llOi«"-ic,  88 :  a.   That  make*  disease 

frialy  known,  as  a  patAf»g»omo$dc  sign,  distinguished 

mm  a  sign  merely  tywtpUmuUic 
Pj-7BOL'-ai<»r»  87:  «.    The  doctrine  of  disease*, 

thrir  ean*e*,  effects,  and  differences. 
Pa-fAol'-o-fftst,  9,    One  skilled  li^  pathology. 
Pa/V-o-lo«''-i-cal,  88 :  a.   Pertaining  to  pathology: 

^ttk'ohg^ie  is  the  same. 
PArH'.o-rai^-/.i,  (-pe'-yJ,  103, 146)  t.   A  speech 

or  a  figure  of  speech  contrived  to  move  the  passionai 
p4'*rRo«. — See  higher  in  the  class. 
PATH  WAY.— See  under  Path. 

PATIBLE,p4t'4-bl,  105, 101:  a.  That  may  be 
l«rae  or  endared. 

Pa'-tomt,  (pa'-ab*eDt,  90)  a, and  *.  That  suffers; 
that  can  eodore  or  aoffer;  bearing  toil,  or  pain,  or 
iifiUetion.  or  insult,  with  equanimity  :-t.  llut  which 
teceives  impreuton*  flrom  external  agent*. — See  in  a 
•peelal  sense  lower. 

7^  Pa'^/irot,  V.  a.   To  oompoee  to  patience.  [Oba.] 


Pa'-/tent-1y,  oc^    In  a  patient  manner. 
Pa'-/f>Dce,  9,    The  quality  of  betog  patient:  it  ako 

occurs  as  the  name  of  a  herb. 
PA'-rr£NT,  9,    One  who  *nffer*  under  dieeaae ;  it  ie 

commonly  used  of  the  relation  between  the  sick  person 

and  the  physician,  but  sometime*  absolutoly  fbr  a  rick 

person. 

PATIBULARY,  p^tit(/-&.iar4>),  105:  a.  Belong. 

ing  to  an  instrument  of  punishment  in  nee  among  the 

Romans,  which  resembled  both  a  croe*  and  a  galbw*; 

hence,  pertaining  to  the  gallow*,  pertaining  to  the 

cross. 
FATIN.*    See  Paten  :  and  Patlt,  &c.,  under  Fit. 

PATRIARCH,  pa'-tr^rk,  105,  161 :  «.  (Com- 
pare  Paternal.  Stc)  Oue  who  governs  by  paternal 
right,  applied  in  general  to  the  ancient  fkthers  of  man- 
kind; a  dignitary  of  the  higheat  rank  in  the  church, 
superior  to  archbishop*. 

Pa'^ri-ar'-<rAa1,  a.  Belonging  to  a  patriarch. 

Pa"-tn-ar^-cAate,  «.  The  eeclesiaatfeal  Joriadicttoa 
or  dignity  of  a  patriarch :  alao  called  PaTtriareh'slup. 

Pa"-tr*-ar-cAjr,  «.  Patriarchate. 

PATRICIAN,  pa-trTah'-'an,  90 : «.  and  «.  (Com 
pare  Paternal,  Sec)  A  Roman  fitther  or  nobleman; 
nence,  a  nobleman  ^—a4(^.  Senatorial,  not  plebeian  ; 
noble. 

PATRIMONY,  pat'-ri-mon-l^i,  18,105 :  #.  (Com- 
pare  Paternal,  &c.)  A  right  or  eetate  inherited  fkom 
one**  father*. 

Pat'-n-ino"-n»-aI,  a.  Posaeaaed  by  inheritanoe; 
claimed  by  right  of  birth. 

Pat'-ri-mo''-ni*al-U,  atL  By  inheritance. 

PATRIOT,  pa'-tr£-ot,  90 :  «.  and  a.  (Compare 
Paternal.  8cc)  He  who  loves  and  trulv  serves  liia 
fatherland ;  it  is  sometimes  used  ironically  for  a  ^ic> 
tions  disturber  of  the  government : — adf.  Actuated  by 
the  love  of  one*s  country. 

Pa'-trt-o-tUm,  1 58  :  9.   Love  of  one*s  country. 

Pa'-tri-ot^-ic,  88 :  <i.   Full  of  patriotiam. 

7b  PATROC^INATE,  &c.— See  under  Patron. 

PATROL,  pd-troi«^,  1 16  :  t.  The  act  of  going  the 
rounds  in  a  garrison  to  obserxe  that  orders  are  kept; 
the  persons  that  go  the  rounds )  one  of  the  patrol  a 
watehman. 

7b  Vo'ttoV,  V.  n.  To  go  ronnd  a  place  or  district  as 
a  patrol. 

PATRON«pa'-tron,  92,  18 :  #.  One  who 


tenances.  supports,  or  protecto ;  an  advocate,  a  vindi* 
cator;  a  guardian  saint ;  in  a  special  sense,  one  who 
has  donation  of  ecclesiastical  pretSfrment. 

Pa'-tron-eaa,  «.   A  Ibnude  patron. 

Pa'-tron-less,  a.   Without  a  patron. 

Pa'-tron-age,  96  :  9,   Support,  protertion ;  guardhm 

ship ;  advowson :  Shakspeare  badly  use*  it  a*  a  verb 

in  the  sense  of  To  Patmite, 
Pa'-tron*ai,  a.   Acting  as  a  patron  ;  protecting,  sup* 

porting;  guarding;  defending. 
7b  Pa'-tron-ije,  (-izi,  151)  v.  a.  To  support  a*  a 

patron  his  client ;  to  assist  by  countenance  and  uttier 

means. 
Pa''-tron-i'-«er,  9.  One  who  patronise*. 
PA''-TKO^II«'-r,  105  :  t.   Patronage.    [Ob*.] 
Pa-troc'-i-na^-#ton,    59,  89 :   t.    A   patronising : 

thi*  and  also  the  verb  To  PiUroffiiuUe  are  disused. 

PATRONYMIC  =*pitr-rA-min"-Tck,  88:  #. 
(Compare  Paternal,  sc)  A  name  which  deiignatea 
a  person  by  alluding  to  his  fbther ;  as  Fitzjames,  that 
is  the  son  of  James. 

PATTEE«pSt-tet',  t.  Sort  of  cross.  [HeraUlry.] 

PATTEN«pl[t'-t£n,  «.  The  fiwt  asof  a  pillar,  that 
which  it  stends  on,  the  base ;  a  shoe  of  wood  with  an 
iron  ring  worn  under  the  common  shoe  by  women. 

Pat'^-ten-ma'-krr,  «.   He  who  makes  pattens. 

To  PATTER«p£t'-ter,  36  :  v.  n.  To  strike  with 

Ths  siga  =  is  DMd  •A*r  mods*  of  spsUat  that  bav*  a«  IfTsgalsriiy  •(  soaad. 

Cammmanu:  mTah-uD|  ut^wMon,  165:  Ytzb-uo,  t,  e.  vitim,  165:  (Ato,  166:  flUn,  166 
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a  qnksk  tttcowtioo  of  imall  WMiQds.  at  tha  quick  •l«pt 
of  many  feet,  or  the  beatloK  of  hail. 
PATTERN «pXt'-trrn,  36:  *.  The  origiwd  pro- 
posed for  imitation;  aipecimen;  an  instance;  a  shape 
cut  In  paper  or  something  similar.  ^^ 

To  Pat'-t^rn,  v.  a.    To  serve  for  as  ft  pattern;  to 

imiUte  as  firom  a  pattern.  [Shaks.] 
PATTY,  p«f-t^,  105 :  *.  A  UtUe  pie. 
Pat^-ty-pan',  «.  A  pan  to  bake  patties  in. 
PATULOUS,  pXt'-^-lus,  120 :  o.  Sptesdlng. 
PAUCITY,  plMa'-c^-t4ij,  105:  «.   Feirnese ;  small- 

neas  of  number ;  smalUiess  of  quantity. 
PAU-ciL'-o-Qirr,  (-kw4^  188)  87 :  #.  The  titter- 

anee  of  few  words:  hence.  Pamdeoqwnl,  (o^/.) 
7bPAUM,pftm,  122:  v.o.  See  To  Palm.  [SwiftJ 
PAUNCE,  pinci,  122:  #.   A  pansy.  [Spenaer.] 
PAUNCH,  pintch,  122:  t.  The  belly. 
7b  PoMDch,  V,  a.  To  rip  the  beUy  ;  lo  eviscerate. 
PAUPER^pW-pCT,  «:    A  poor  person,  parUcu- 

larly  one  who  depends  on  parochial  support. 
Pau'-per-um,  158 :  #.  The  state  of  poverty 
PAUSE,  piMa,  151,  189  :  #.    A  stop,  a  oessatkra ; 

suspense ;  a  mark  thus,  ( )  for  suspending  the 

voice ;  a  stop  in  music. 
2b  Pau«tf,  V,  n.  To  stop,  to  forbear  for  a  time,  whether 

speech  or  action ;  to  deliberate. 
Paa/-*r,  «.   One  who  pauses  or  deliberates. 
Pau'-sing^ly,  ad.  With  pauses. 
To  PAV  E=»pave,  v,  a.  To  lay  with  stones  or  brkks. 
Pa'-ver,  36  :  *.   One  whose  trade  is  to  pave. 
Pa'-vi-er,  8,   A  paver ;  often  spelled  Pavlor. 
Pa'-Tini?,  #.  Pavement. 
Pave'-mtOt,  t.    A   stone  or   brick  path  or   floor; 

Bp.  Hall  uses  it  as  a  verb  tor  To  Pave. 
PAVILION,  pd-vil'-you,  146  :  *.    A  larger  or 

more  handsome  tent;  a  building  with  a  dome. 
7b  Pa-vil'-wn,  v,  a.  To  ftimish  with  tenU  }  to  shelter 

by  a  tent. 
PAVIN. — See  In  the  ensuing  class. 
PAV0^pa'-v6,  *.   Peacock,  applied  as  a  name  to 

a  southern  constellation ;  also  to  a  fish. 
Pc-vone',  8*  A  pesoock.   [Spenser.] 
Pa'-VIN,  or  PA'-VilN,  ».    A  stately  dance.    [Shaks.] 
PAW=pi>»,  «.   The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey,  including 

the  dog  and  eat;  Uie  hand  in  contempt 
7b  PAW,  V.  H,  and  a.  To  draw  the  fore  foot  along 
the  ground,  applied  frequently  to  the  horse:— ad.  To 
strike  with  a  drawn  action  of  the  fore  foot ;  to  handle 
as  with  paws;  to  Jkwn  as  a  spaniel  that  paws  hxs 
master. 
Pawrd,  114:  a.    Having  paws;  broad  footed. 

PAWKY,  piw'-ki>j,  a.   Arch,  cunning.  [Local] 
PAWL=pl«1,  *.    A  piece  of  iron  in  ships  to  keep 

the  capstan  firom  recoiling. 
PAWN=^piM6n,  *.    A  peon,  which  see.   [Chess.] 
PAWN^plwn,  *.     Something  given  as  seairity  for 

repayment  of  money  or  lUlfllment  of  a  promise;  the 

sUte  of  being  in  pledge. 
7b  Pawn,  v.  a.   To  pledge;  to  give  In  pledge. 
Pawn'-er,  36 ;  #.  He  who  pawns 
Pawn-ee',  177  :  «.    He  who  receives  a  pawn. 
Pawn'-bro-ker,  8,   One  who  lends  money  on  pledge. 
PAX,  pftcks,  188 :  s.    Peace.  appUed  as  the  name 

to  a  Uttle  image  of  Christ,  because  in  old  times  the 

kiss  which  the  people  gave  It  before  leaving  church 

was  called  the  kiss  of  peace :  It  has  been  often  con- 
founded with  Pi*. 
To  PAY=pa>j,  1  V.  a.    To    discharge    as    a  debt ; 

I    Paid^pixd,  >  applied  to  debts  of  moral  and  reli- 
Paidvpa\d,l  gious  duty  as  weQ  as  those  of  oom> 
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mere* ;  to  aWe  the  equivalent  far;  to  rerod »  ^  JT*' 
to  make  aiends  by  suffering,  with  jer ;  in  aat^kj. 
guage,  to  wnearwlth  pitch,  resin,  tnipentme,  sad  tiis 

Pay'-<>-bU,  1 01 :  a.  Thai  may  or  ought  to  be  pid;  daa 
Pay'-er,  *•   One  that  pays. 
Pay-ee',  177 :  #.    One  to  whom  money  is  psii 
Pay'-ment,  ».    Act  of  paying ;  that  which  »  P^ 
9^  The  oompoonda  are  Pa^'d<v,  P^-f^.  M' 

master,  8cc 
PAYNIM.— SeaPainim. 
To  PAYSE,  V,  n.    To  Poise,  whWi  see.  [Spsssn-j 
PEA»pet,  f.    A  plaBti  Ita  Ihnt,  which;  pwrs  ii« 

pod.  and  is  eaten  both  by  men  and  cattle. 
Peate,  (peeE,  151)  #.  nmg.  The  «»»««**•?[?": 

the  pluil.pe«.has  p««lselv  the  same  pmaBd^ 

originally  fMue  was  used  whers  we  now  MSf«s,sBa 

its  plursl  was  |»ea«m. 
Pea'-«hell,  #.   The  husk  of  a  pea. 
Peas'-cod,*.    A  pea^AelL    [Shaks.  Gay.] 
PEACE^pece,   103:  #.  and  mterj.   A  iWsrf 

tranquilUty,  or  of  fireedom  from  d^^f"***? "ST- 
tion;  hence,  respite  f^om  war;  state  not  h«*te. 
reconciliation  of  differences;  rwt.  q'»«^,^;; 
heavenly  rest;  sUence;  in  law,  that  l!r«'»lf«2 
and  quiet  which  the  king  warranU  lo  hU  itibisett. 
hUmj.  SUcnce!  hist  I  .   ,      ^  .ij«*. 

Peac^-a-bl^,  a.    Quiet.  undiHuAed;  not  rioktt, 

not  turbulent  ^ 

Peace'-o-bly,  otL  Without  contention  or  tsBuB. 
Peace'-o-ble-ness,*.   Quietness,  dispositioa  to  pes* 
Peace'-ful,  1 1 7 :  a.    Undisturbed.  sUU;  pacific,  wU; 

not  in  war. 
Peace'-fwl-ly,  ad*    In  a  peacefol  manner. 
Peace'.fMl-ne*8,».    Fnsedom  fiomdisturbsiw,qwrt. 
Peace'-lMB,  a.    Without  peace,  disj^bsd. 
I^The  compounds  are  Pmc^-bnaktr;  i^"^: 
Peaaf-qferSg,  (an  atoning  ««"*«  "f^^S 
Peow^SscerTCa  consUble  or  other  <^^^^ 
duty  U  to  protect  the  pubUc  peaesj)  ««*/«'»^ 
(dismissed  fhnn  the  world  in  peace ;)  «c 
PEACH=xpettch,  I.    A  wall  fhut ;  its  tr«K^ 
P«ie*'.co/osred,  of  a  pale  red.  like  the  P««*;J^ 
7b  PEACH=:=pettch,  v.  h.  and  a.  An  oM  amor 

tion  of  To  Impeach,  now  confined  to  the  viUs« 
PEACOCK=pet'-c5ck.  #.   A  fowl  ^ntoert  teito 

beauty  of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  »>«  »*" 
Pea'-hen,  ».  The  foaal*  of  the  peacock. 

Pea'-chick,  «.  The  chkk  of  a  peacock.         

PEAK=«pe«k,  t.  The  top  of  *  hlU  «  «■»»» 

any  thing  acuminated.  ^^. 

Peak'-ish,  a.   Havtog  peaks ;  ^^Zll^ 

coUoq.  ha>-ing  features  that  seem  thin  or  shsip.**"" 

sickness.  .    ^^ 

To  Peak,  v.  n.  To  look  thin  or  swWy ,  w  «^ 


peare,  to  make  a  mean  figure,  to  snealt. 

»Ea  L^petl,  ».  A  successton  of  k»d  "^J' ,, 

bells,  thunder,  cannon,  ^^>^  ^^S^'^^^  ftiT 

Shakspeare.the  expression  "  ^^l\i}*Z^i^ 

is  an  allusion  to  evening  bells,  to  which  »  "Jpyj^^ 

gard  to  ihcskep  wh«*  wr 


levemng 

is  compared  only  with 


IS  compareu  omy  wuu  ^k'**^  *"  "^  — '.      j  .o^u 
To  Peal,  r.  n.  Ad  a.  To  utter  »»»?  »2  Sh 
sounds:— act  To  assaUwith  ^^]J*jf^ud^ 
is  supposed  to  be  a  wron|  transcnptSon  «  i^ 
pot,  or  at  least  to  mean  the  same.  «v**imAil 

PEAN.— See   Pean:   Pe'-a-nmn,  «.  WiUiP"- 

song.  [Mitford.] 
PEAR,  part.  100,  41 :  *.  A  fruit;  Ii» ^'  ^^ 
Pcai'-tree,  «.  The  twe  which  b«us  *•  ^Si.  fr 
main  (a  sort  of  apple)  was  <^^f^l*^ 
maim,  and  U  allied  tu  these  words  by  mi^taw. 

PEARCH.— See  Rjrch.  ^ 

PEARL,  perl,  33,  131  :  •.  A  white.  h^«»^ 

and  shining  body.usnally  round. foandcmeVu^^jy 

of  oyster  of  the  sokthem  Asiatic  seas;  V^^T^  jp 

thing  round  and  elear.  as  a  fluid  dwpJ  »*  »  •'^ 

■iiw  sca«—  —ttwt  ■ad  th»  priactpl-  to  whtob  tlie  ainattsw  wfciv  prsosds  th>  Dtsttoaiy. 

PbweUt  g«W-wi^:  dUp'-iiiant  pd-pi' :  l4« :  k^ :  j'fl?, «•«./«•!,  W:ii,Vv*«'«^* 
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^Itd  as  a  Bame  f»r  a  white  tpeok  or  fllm  growing  on 
the  eye;  and  with  reference  to  comparathe  rarity,  it 
dMignatea  tho  amaUeat  eiae  printing  type  next  to 
QuuDond. 

To  Pearl,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  adom  with  pearls : — 
To  reaemUe  pearls :  henee  Poarl^td  (od^.)  in  both 


Pearl -y,  a.  Abounding  with  pearls  t  containing 
j>eari»;  reaembling  peads. 

OT"  The  compounds  are  P9arf-a$K  (an  alkali  In  little 
white  massea  obuined  from  the  ashes  of  wood ;)  Ptnrl^- 
Wjftd,  (having  a  speel^  in  the  eye ;)  Pearl'-oyHtr,  (the 
testaceous  fish  which  produces  pearls ;)  to  which  may 
be  added  the  names  of  minerals,  Pearf'Spar  and 
Fiearf-ttOMe  i  and  the  names  of  plants,  PearP-grtUf, 
Ftarf-plamt,  Peart-tpurt,  ice. 

PEARMAIN,  p4rft-iii£\ii',  100:  s.  A  variety  of 

the  applet 
i9*  See  Pear  and  its  eompound. 
PEASANT,  p^i'.^t,  120,  151 :  t.  and  a.  One 

whose  business  is  rural  labour,— a  bind  i—^tdj.  Rustio. 
PeiM'-ant-ljr,  a.  Like  a  peaamt  [Milton.] 
IPtanf-anirty,  $,  Peasanta,   collectively;    in  a   less 

asnal  sense,  mdeness,  coarseness. 
PEASCOD,   PEASHELL,  PEASE— See  un- 

der  Pea.  ^ 
PEAT:=:peit,  $.  A  species  of  turf  used  for  Are. 
Peat'-|r>  105 :  o.  Like  peat. 
PEAT^peO,  «.  A  litiie  darling,  a  pel  [Shake.] 

PEBBLE,  p«iy-b1, 101  :  «.  Popularly,  any  roundish 
eommon  stone ;  strictly,  a  stone  distinct  5om  flints,  by 
having  veins,  clouds,  and  other  like  variations  formed 
by  incrustation  round  a  central  nucleus,  but  sometimes 
the  ellect  of  simple  concretion. 

PefcZ-bied,  114:  a.  Abounding  with  pebbles. 
Pel/-bly,  105:  a.  FuU  of  pebbles. 
iV  Among  the  compounds  are  Peb"'hle-itout^;  IW- 
hle-crgiftM,  (a  crj  stsi  in  fbrm  of  nodules ;)  &c 

PECCABLE,  &c. — See  in  the  ensuing  dass. 

P£CCANT«p^-kaDt,  a.  and  s.  Sinning.  gnUty. 
criminal;  hence,  injurious  to  the  body.  eomipUng, 
ofisnsive;  wrong,  deficient,  informal,  in  a  legal  sense  { 
— «.  [Obs.]  An  offender. 

Vecf-can-cy,  «.  Bad  quality,  offnioe. 
Pec^-co-bk,  a.  Liable  to  sin. 
Pe(/-ca-biK'-»-ty,  84,  105 :  «.  LiabiUty  to  dn. 
Vud'CA'iA\I''\JOt    [Span.]    «.    Petty    lault,   slight 
crime :  in  Hudibras  it  occurs  Ibr  PiecadU. 

Pbo-ca'-T/,  (-ca'-T*^)  ••  I  have  sinned."  [Lat] 
PECHBLEND»pStcV-blj<nd,  t,  Pitchbtond,  an 

ore  of  uraniiun  found  in  Swedish  and  Saxon  mines. 
PECK»pSck,  «.  The  iburth  part  of  a  bushel;  it  is 

sometimes  a  corruption  of  Pack. 
To  PECK*=pdck,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  beak,  as 

a  bird ;  to  pick  up  with  the  beak ;  to  strike  with  any 

pointed  instrument;  to  assail  as  by  pecking;  To  peck 

at,  to  earp  at 

PeckZ-rr,  «.  One  that  peeks;  the  name  of  a  bird. 
PECKLED,  p^-kld,  101  :  a.  Speckled,  of  whkh 
it  la  a  oonruption.  [Isaak  Walton.] 

PECTINAL,  p^ck'-t^ndl,  105:  a.  and  *.  Per. 

taining  to  or  reaembling  a  comb' — t,  A  fish  whoie 

bones  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
Pec"-t»-na-ted,  a,  Staading  Ihmi  each  other  like 

the  teeth  of  a  comb. 
Pe</-ti-na"-/ibn,  89  :  «.  State  of  being  pectinated. 
PECTORAL»pSck'.tor-al,  a.  and  t.  Pertaining 

to  the  breast :— i.    SometUng  to  relieve  or  to  orotect 

the  breast, — a  medicine  acting  on  the  chest  or  langs ; 

a  breastplate. 

n  PEOULATE=p«ck'-i-lAt«,  v.  «.  To  rob  or 

defiraod  the  public,  to  embezzle. 
Pec"-u-la'--tor,  38  :  «.  A  robber  of  the  pubUc. 
P«c'-u-!a"-/ion,  89 :  «•   Theft  of  public  money  : 

Bomei  ases  Pecutato  tat  this  meaning. 
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PECULIAR,  p^uM^r,  105,  146 :  a,  and  «. 

Appropriate,  singular,  particular ;  belonging  to  one. 
not  common  to  many : — s.  Property  exclusive  i  in  the 
canen  law.  a  particular  parish  or  church  which  has  the 
probate  of  wills  within  itself. 

Pe-cu^-li-ar-ly,  ad.  In  a  manner  not  tommon  to 
others. 

Pe-cuMi-€ir-nesS)  t .  State  of  being  peculiar. 

Pe-caMt-ar^'-t-ty,  84,  129,  105:  «.  Something 
peculiar  to  a  person  or  thing. 

7h  Pe-cuMt-ar'ize,  t;.  a.  To  appropriate,  to  make 
peculiar. 

PECUNIARY  =  pi-cu'-n^-ar-4^  105:  a.  Re- 
latins  to  money ;  consisting  of  money. 

Pe-cu^ni-o«8,  riO :  a.  Full  of  money.  [Obs.] 

PED,  p^d,  «.  A  pad.  which  see:  a  sort  of  basket  [Obs.] 

PEDAGOGUE,  p«d'^-g6g,  92,  107:  s.  A 
leader  or  professed  teacher  of  boys;  a  schoolmasUir, 
senerally  in  contempt. — a  pedant. 

To  Ped'-o-gogire,  v,  a.  To  teach  as  a  pedagogue. 

Ped'-o-g^g-um,  77, 158 :  «•  Office  w  character  of  a 


a.  Suiting  a 
_  schoolmaster. 

Ped"-o-g(^'-y,  *.  lYeparatory  discipline.  [South.] 

Pe'-do-bap"-TI8T,  86 :  «,  One  who  holds  that  bop- 
tism  should  be  administered  during  doyAood  or  infancy. 

Pe'-do-bap"-tifm,  158:  *.  Infknt  baptism. 

Pb^-dbr-as'-tf,  s.  The  heathen  sentiment  of  love 
fbr  boys  contrarily  to  nature. 

PEDAL,  &c.,  PEDANEOUS.— See  under  Pedate. 

PEDANT=p8d'-ant,  *.  A  pedagogue,  (which  see :) 
a  man  awkwardly  ostentatious  of  his  literature. 

Ped'-an-try,  t.  The  manners  of  a  pedant :  ostenta- 
tion of  learning;  obstinate  or  ignorant  addiction  to 
the  forms  of  a  particular  profession,  or  of  some  one 
line  of  life,  with  an  apparent  contempt  of  common  or 
general  forms. 

To  Ped'-an-tize,  v,  «•  To  play  the  pedant  [Cot- 
grave.] 

Pe.dan'-t|-4.l,     /  *''  ^M^^^ying  pedantry. 
Pe-dan'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  pedantic  manner. 
PEDATE=pSd'4t<,  a.   Footed,  or  having  divisions 

like  the  toes.  [Botany.] 
Pxd'-^L,  a.  and  «.    Belonging  to  tho  foot : — f.  That 

which  is  acted  upon  by  the  feet,  as  a  part  of  a  musical 

instrument 
Pb-oa'-nb-017I,  120 :  a.    Pedestrian.  [Obs.] 
Pb-da'-RJ-^n,  i,    A  Roman  senator  who  gave  his 

vote  by  hhfeet,  that  is.  by  walking  over  to  the  side  he 

espoused  in  divisions  of  the  senate. 
9^  See  To  Peddle,  &c.,  which  is  not  related  to  these 

words,  hereafter. 
Pbd'-B8-tjL|  t.    The  footing  or  basis  of  a  statue. 
PB-DB8'-TR/-.iL,  tt.    Employing  the  feot ;  bdooging 

to  the  fbot. 
Pe-des'-tr>-oiif,  120 :  a.  Not  winged,  gohig  on  fi»ot. 

[Brown.] 
PcMlea'-tri-an,  a.  and  ».    On  fbot : — *.  One  who 

journeys  on  foot  ;'one  remarkable  fer  powers  of  walking. 
Ped^/-cue,  101 :  9,   The  fooi^ta/k  by  which  a  leaf 

or  f^uit  is  fixed  to  the  tree. 
Ped*'-*-cel-late',  a.   Supported  by  a  pedicle. 
Pe-dun'-cle,  158 :  «.  That  which  supporU  the  pedicle 

or  the  fructification  of  a  plant 
Pe-dui^-cu-lar,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  peduncle. 
Pe^un'-CU-late,  a«    Growing  on  a  peduncle. 
Pid'-MIBNT,  i,    A  pan  of  a  building  which,  though 

near  the  top.  is  ihefoot  or  foundation  of  what  is  to 

crown  the  whole  work.— something  by  which  the  sub- 
structure is  finished ;  it  is  ordinarily  of  a  triangular 

form,  but  is  sometimes  an  arch. 
i9*  See  Pedler,  Sec.,  hereafter. 
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19^  See  Pedobaptut,  &e.  which  it  not  related  lo  these 

words,  along  «ilh  Pedagogue  above. 
PxD''-o-IIAM'-cr,  87  :  s,    Dhrination  by  the  aolea  of 

the/^ 
Pk-dom'-b^Su,  87  :  t.  An  inatnunent  by  which  the 

pace*  otthe/tet  are  nambered.  and  the  distance  ftom 

one  place  to  another  aseertainoi. 
7b  PEDDLE,  p«d'-dl,  101:  v.fi.and«.  To  be 

busy  mboat ptitw  matters;  to  sell  petty  matters:— iic^. 

To  sell  by  retail,  or  in  petty  dealings. 
Ped'-ler,  36  :  «.    One  who  sells  small  commoditlee, 

always  now  understood  as  one  who  travels  about  the 

counlry  for  thb  purpose. 
Ped'-ler-en,  t.    A  female  pedler. 
Petf-ler-jr,  a.  and  «.    Sold  by  pedlers : — t.    The 

articles  sold  by  pedlers ;  the  emoU^ment  of  a  pedler. 

PEDERERO=rp«d'-4fr-err-6,  t.  A  sort  of  swivel 
gun,  sometimes  written  PaUrtro. 

PEDICULAR=p^Tck'-A.l«r.  34:  a.  Lousy, 
having  the  lousy  distemper:  PedicuUmt  is  the  same. 

PEDIGREE,  p«d'4-gr^.  «.  An  account  of  deaoent 
throuffh  (per)  Its  dtyreex,— a  genealogy ;  lineage. 

PEDIMENT.— See  under  Pedate. 

PEDLER,  &C.— See  under  To  Peddle. 

PEDOBAPTIST,  &c.— See  with  Pedagogue. 

PEDOMANCY,  PEDOMETER,  PEDUN- 
CLE, &C. — See  under  Pedate. 

To  P£EL=spe(l,  v.  o.  and  n.  To  strip  off  the 
skin. — to  decorticate,  to  flay:  hence,  to  strip,  to  plunder, 
to  pillage : — neai.  To  loee  the  skin  or  rind. 

Peel,  t.    The  skin  or  rind  of  any  thing. 

Peel'-er,  «.    One  who  peels ;  a  plunderer. 

PEELspeil,  t.  A  broad  thin  board  with  a  handle, 
used  by  bakers  to  put  bread  in  and  out  of  the  oven. 

T\>  PELP=spetp,  V.  ft.  To  begin  to  appear;  to  look 
as  tttmi  a  hiding-place  so  that  only  the  eye  is  uncovered. 

Peepi  t.    A  beginning  to  appear ;  a  sly  look. 

Peep'-er, «.  One  that  peeps ;  in  cant  language,  the 
eye;  and  also  a  looking-glass. 

Peep'-holei  Peep'-ing-hole,  t.  Hole  to  peep  through. 

To  PEEPsspetp,  V.  fi.  To  make  the  cry  which  the 
word  imitates,  to  utter  the  noise  of  a  voung  chicken; 
hence,  to  utter  a  small  cry:  it  is  otherwise  written 
To  Pip. 

Peep'-f  r>  «.    A  young  chicken. 

PEER«per<9  43 :  «.  An  equal ;  one  of  the  same 
rank;  one  of  equal  qualities;  a  companion;  a  noble- 
man, so  called  because  men  of  distinguished  Urth  were 
alone  considered  fit  companions  Ibr  the  king ;  at  pre- 
sent, the  word  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the  upper 
house  of  parliament,  and  to  Scotch  and  Irish  noblemen 
of  correspondent  rank,  qualified,  on  election,  to  sit  in 
the  upper  house:  To  poor  (to  make  a  peer)  rarely 
occurs. 

Peer'-ess,  «.  A  woman  ennobled  by  birth  or  by 
marriage. 

Peer'-age,  99 :  «•  The  dignity  of  a  peer ;  the  body 
of  peers. 

Peer^-dom,  t.    Forage.  [Little  used.] 

Peer'-less,  a.    Without  an  equal,  matchless. 

Peer'-less-ljr,  ad.    Matchlessly. 

Peer'-less-nest,  «.    Universal  superiority. 

7b  PEER»pere,  v.  fi.  (Ry  contraction  from  To 
Appear.)  To  eome  Just  in  siglU;  to  peep. 

PELVlSHapetv'-ish,  a.  Petulant,  quemlons; 
wasniih.  irritaUe;  In  old  authors,  silly. 

Peev'-ish-ly,  ad,    In  a  peevirii  manner. 

Peev'-ish-nesB,  «.    Quality  of  being  peevish. 

PEG=p^g,  t.  A  {Hece  of  wood  serving  as  a  naU; 
the  pins  of  an  instrument  on  which  the  strings  are 
strained ;  hence  the  phrase.  To  toAe  a  ptg  lowwft  to 
depress,  to  sink. 

7b  Peg,  t>.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  peg. 

Veqh,  (petm,  157,  139)  #.   That  which  is  Axed  or 


fksteDed,r-«  machine  or  scaflbld,  in  geuial  of 
able  parts:  the  Greek  form  is  Peg^-mm, 

PEa'-UA-mm,  «.    Priodtive  gvanile  rack. 

PEIRASTIC,  pi-raa'Hick,  106  :  a.    Attenpia^. 

7b  PEISE,  pile,  V,  a.  To  poise  :  both  as  s  vvA 
and  nooo  it  is  variously  quelled  by  old  writers.  [Obi.j 

PEKOEarpe'-kAc,  «.  A  fiae  Uaek  tea. 

PELAGE«=p«K4ge,  t.  The  covering,  whedwrlm, 
Air,  or  wool,  of  beasts.  parUenlariy  wild  beasts:  itiia 
word  borrowed  from  the  French.  [Bacon.] 

PELAGIAN,  p4.1a'.j^-an,  90 :  t.  and  a.  Osf 
who  adopts  the  opinion  of  P^lagiMM,  a  nosk  vk, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  opposed  tbt  ire 
trine  of  original  ain,  and  maintained  the  Bwrit  off*'' 
works  >~a4^'.  According  with  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Pdi- 
glans:  the  same  written  word  may  be  imad  is  the 
sense  of  6e/bai^g'  to  the  aea,  from  the  Latis  sou 
pekufui;  but  it  b  a  word  not  yet  establidied. 

PELF=p<tfy  «.    Money,  in  an  odious  sense. 

PELICAN,  p«F4-cdD,  105:  t.  AlargeUidviik 
a  long  beak  and  a  pooch  In  wUoh  it  holds  s  grot 
quantity  of  water  aa  a  supply  Ibr  itself  sad  its  yonf : 
hence  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  admit  its  yoasg  to 
suck  Uood  flnom  its  breast::  the  word  is  also  sppUrd  u 
the  name  of  a  chemical  vessel  from  which  tvoopfaalt 
beaks  pass  out  and  re-enter  at  the  belly  of  tlie  cocorUie. 

PELIOMA,  pdl'4-o^-ma,  105 :  *.  SoojrtUniirf 
a  Krid  or  blacWish  c«4oar;  hence  a  braise;  a  Bisnsl 
which  is  a  variety  of  the  iolite. 

PELISSE,  pi-lece',  [Fr.]    104:   *.  (CoaM*t 

PeUicle.  fce.)  StricUy,  •  robe  or  cloak  lined  sitJi  > 

Mkm  or  fur;  at  present  the  name  is  givea  to  s  liU 

habit  worn  by  females. 
PELLET«p«lM^t,  14:  «.  A  little bsll ;  s ballet: 

shreds  or  pieces  used  as  pellets. 
7b  PelMet,  v.  a.    Shalupeare  (Lover's  CenpUsi) 

uses  it  with  the  meaniufr  of  to  Ibrm  into  littk  bdl«:  it 

would  more  properly  signify  to  pelt 
PelMet-ed,  a.    Consisting  of  pellets.  [Sbski.] 
7b  Pklt,  v.  a.  To  assail  as  with  pellsts^  to  tkiev. 
Pelt'-er,  «.  One  that  pelU ;  finrmerly.  a  psltiy  vietck 
Pelt'-iog,  a.  and  «.  Mesm  as  from  ftagiiisois.H<^' 

->t.  Assault  [Shaks.] 

PELLICLE,  p«l'.|4-cl,  105, 101 :  t.  Athis  «*«•• 

it  is  often  used  finr  the  film  which  galheis  on  Hqsacs. 
PsLLS,  143 :    «.  p/.    Parchment  loUs,  or  moi^ 

made  ottkUu:  henoe.  Clark  of  (As  PeUu  sn  ofiecr  d 

the  Exchequer. 
PiLT, «.    Skin,  hide:^See  also  Pelta:  as  smk 

see  under  Pellet:  to  which  origin  must  alsobe  srfn<" 

PtU,  a  bk>w,  sometimes  heard  in  eolloqaial^«<7l^ 
Pelt'-mon-ger,    (-muDg-guer,   116,  77)  «•  * 

dealer  in  pelts  or  raw  hides. 
Pel'-trjr,  «.    Skin  or  ftirs.  collectively. 
PELLITORY,  p«lMl-t5r4>i,  129,  18,103:'' 

A  herb  of  several  kinds. 
PELLUCID,  pil-mf-cU,  a.  Tianspaieot 
Pel-lsi'-cid-neat, «.  Clearaesa,  not  opseity- 
Pd'-l«-cid*-i-ty,  84,  105:  t.  FeUaeU^t^ 
To  PELT,  &c— See  under  Pellet:  PELT,  4c- 

See  with  Pellicle. 
PELTA«pgl'-ta,  f.    Sort  of  buckler;  «  tMipi-  •« 

is  sometimes  written  Poltm 
Pel'-tate,  a,    HaTing  the  ftinn  of  a  round  AW*. 
PELTING.-See  under Penet:  PELTRV,««'"» 

the  words  under  Pellide.  .    ^ 

PELVlS«p«l'-vl8,«.  Thelowerportofthesba-"* 

PENap^n,  «.  An  instrument  of  writini,  W  P 
marily  a  feather  :~Seekiiwer  in  this  elan. 

7b  Pen,  v.  a.  To  write;  to  compose  sod  ceow'" 
paper. 

Penord,  (p^nd,  1 14)  pari,  a,   Writtso. 

Pen'-ner,  t .    One  that  writes :  it  U  slso  sa  ««  »*• 


Fowe/t 


fijr  a  pencase. 
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Peo'-niog,  «.    Style  of  writing.  oompositUm. 
Pei/'knik,  (-Uife,  1 57)  «.  A  knife  tot  mending  pen*. 
Pen'-inaD, «.    A  writer ;  aometimee,  an  aothor. 
PeD'-num-thip, «.  Uw  of  the  pen ;  manner  of  writing. 
Pin,   «.   A  fintlier,  of  which  pens  are   generally 

made :— See  above.  [Spenser.  Milton.] 
Pen'-oed,  a.    Haring  wings. 
Peo'-oate^  FeD^-na-ted,   a.    Winged;    in  boUny. 

baring  leaves  that  grow  against  one  another  on  the 

same  stalk. 

Pen'-Di-fonn>  a.  Having  the  ibrm  of  a  quill  or  feather. 
PEN=»p«n, «.    An  endosare,  a  coop,  as  tor  sheep, 

7*9  Pen,    j  r.  a.  To  shot  within,  to  enckise,  to  en- 
1  Pent,  V  cage,   to  coop ;  often   followed  by   up, 
Pent^  J  somettmes  by  in. 

Pent,  or  Pent  op,  a.  Shut  np. 

Pen'-stock,  t.  Sort  of  sluice  or  floodgate. 

PENAL«rpe'-nal,  «.  That  punbhes;  that  do- 
Doonces  panishment;  that  incurs  punishment 

Pe-nal'-t-ty,  84,  105:  i.  Ptnalty.  [Brown.] 

Pen'-al-^,  92 :  «.  Punbhment  as  taking  pUwe  by' 
eooras  of  fatw ;  hence,  it  Otten  means  the  forfeiture  in- 
coned  by  oddssion  or   by  commission,  which   was 
annexed  as  an  understood  condition  to  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Pd'-^lNCB,  12 :  #•  Voluntary  or  imposed  sulTering; 
as  a  punishment  for  (knits,  or  an  expression  of  peni. 
teaee;  repentance. 

PENCEi.— See  Penny. 

PENCILap^n'-cIl,  #.  Property,  a  small  delicate 
brash  with  which  painters  produce  the  completing 
toeehes  of  their  art :  hence,  in  figuntiTe  style,  the 
sit  itself;  less  properly,  but  more  commonly,  a  pen  for 
"ritias  or  drawing  wiihoot  ink,  geuerally  ma^  with 
"sck  lead ;  this  last  application  has  so  much  usuiped 
theplace  of  the  foimer,  that  we  are  mostly  obUged  to 
oimafaish  the  original  meaning  by  an  epithet ;  as  a 
Jmi^  pencil:  trom  adiflerent  etymology,  this  word  in 
Chaucer  dgnifies  a  little  flag  or  streamer. 

T§  Pen'-dl,  v.  a.  To  paint ;  (This  is  the  original  and 
Moner  meaninf ;}   to  mark  or  draw  with  a  black 

Pen'-cillrd,  (-cTld,  114,  194)  porta.  Painted; 

written  ordrawn  with  black  lead  marks. 
PENDANT.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

PENpENT»p^n'-ddnt,  a.  Hanging;  jutting  over; 

•l^^g;  supported  above  the  ground. 
Peo^drmt,  192,  12 :  t.  That  which  hangs,  as  any 

thing  by  vray  of  ornament,  particulorlv  a  jewel  in  the 

cv  I  a  streamer  fhnn  tlie  mast  head  of  a  ship ;  old 

aothon  use  it  Ibr  a  pendulum. 

Peo'-deoce,  «.   Slopeness,  inclination. 
Pen'-den-cy,  «•  Suspense,  delay  of  decision. 
Pend'-ing,  a.  Depending,  during.   [Law  term.] 
Pkn'-oule,  #.  A  pendulum.  [Evelyn.] 
Peo'-du-lotis,  1 20 :  n.  Hanging,  not  supported  be- 

lov ;  in  old  authora.  donbtftil.  unsettled. 
Peo'-du-loifs-ness,  t.    State   of    being  pendulous: 

Brown  uses  Bsm'dutoiTity. 
P^-da-lam,   «.  Any  weight  so  hung  that  it  may 

••sily  swing  backward  and  forward,  of  wliich   the 

pnu  law  is,  that  its  oscillations  are  always  performed 

PENETRABLE,  &C.— See  in  tiie  ensuing  class. 

PENETRANT«p«n'.|-trant,92, 12:  a.  Having 

power  to  pierce  or  enter. 
Pen^-e-tran-cjr,  a.  Power  of  entering. 
Pen'-e-tra-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  pierced. 
Pen'-e-trabil^-i-ly,  84.   105 :  ».  Susceptibility  of! 

iomeision  from  another  body, 
ren'-e-trail,  «.  A  word  used  by  Hareey  for  Pen'-e- 

tr^•^^i,  which  in  Latin  slgnifles  interior  parts. 
*^  Pcn'-e-tmte,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  pierce,  to  enter  be- 
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yond  the  suriSftCO ;  hence,  to  affect  the  mind ;  to  reach 
the  meaning:— »e«.  To  make  way;  to  make  way 
intellectually. 

Pen'-'-e-tra'-tive,  105:  a,  Pierdng,  sharp;    acute, 

discerning ;  having  power  to  impress  the  mind. 
Pen"-e-tra'-ttve-ne88,».  Quality  of  being  penetrative. 
Pen'-e-tra"-/ion,  89  :  #.  Act  of  entering ;  entrance 

completed ;  mental  entrance ;  acuteness,  sagacity. 
PENGUlN«p^n'-jjwin,    t.    A    bird   tiiat   often 

weighs  161bs.,  thoufih  no  higher  than  a  large  goose; 

the  wrord  is  also  applied  to  a  West- Indian  fruit. 

PENlNSULA«pi.nTn'-8i-ia,  t.  (Compare  Pe- 
nultima,  &c.)  Literally,  a/sios<  an  i5laDd.~a  portion 
of  land  connected  by  an  isthmus  to  a  main  land. 

Pe-nin'-RU-lar,  34 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  peninsula;  in 
form  or  state  of  a  peninsula. 

To  Pe-Din'*«u-Iate,  v,  a.   To  form  into  a  peninsula* 

PENITENT,  p«n'-4-t«nt,  105:  a.  and  #.  Suffer- 
ing  omaor  sorrow  of  heart  on  account  oi  sins;  re- 
pehfknt:— «.  One  sorrowfol  for  sin;  anciently,  in  a 
<trict  sense,  one  under  censures  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance. 

Pen'nf-tenl-ljr,  ad.  With  penitence. 

Pen'-i-tence,  s.  The  state  of  a  penitent ;  repentance  : 

Pen'-^teo-cy  is  the  same. 
Pen -i.ten"^ki!,  (-sh'al)  90 :  o.  and  t.   Proceed- 

ing  from  or  expressing  penitence : — t.  A  book  directing 

the  manner  and  degrpes  of  penance. 

Pen'-i-ten''-/ior-y,  (-gh'5r4^)  tu  and  ».  Relating 
to  tlw  rules  and  degrees  of  penance : — s.  One  who 
prescribes  the  rules  and  degrees  ot  penance ;  a  place 
to  do  penance  in,  a  prison ;  also,  a  penitent. 

PENKNIFE,  PENMAN,  &c— See  under  Pen. 

PENNACHED,  p«n'-nX«ht,  161,  114,  143:  o. 
Literally,  marked  as  wiUi  /eoMert,— diversified  with 
natural  stripes  of  various  colours,  as  a  flower. 

PEN  NANT=p«n'-uant,  12:1  #.  (Compare   Pen- 
PENNON=:pSn'-non,  18  :     j  dant.)  A  small  flag ; 

it  may  be  found  as  an  old  name  for  certain  tackle  used 

on  shipboard. 

PENNATED,   PENNED^See  under   Pen.  (a 

feather.V 

PENNY,  pJ$n'-n^^),  105:  iingA  «.   A  small  coin 

Pennikb,  p^n'-nlr,  \\9  :  pi.    >  of  which  twelve 

PRNC&=p^nc<,  153:  pi.  J  make  a  shilling: 

it  was  once  of  silver;   the  current    penny  is  now 

always  of  copper :  the  former  plural  is  never  used  but 

when  the  silver  or  copper  pieces  are  raeAnt:  itistho 

radical  denomination  from  which    English   coin    is 

numbered,  the  two  lower  coins  being  fractions  of  a 

penny;  hence,  money  in  general;  and  because  it  is 

the  lowest  denomination,  it  often  mcaus,  proverbially, 

a  small  sum. 

Pen'-ny-roy"-al,  «.  The  name  given  to  a  plant. 
Peu"-ny-wf>^At^,  (-wa\t,  100,  162)  t.    A  weight 

which  contains  94  grains  trov,  so  called  because  the 

ancient  silver  penn^was  of  this  weight. 
Pen'-ny-wite",  (-wiu,  151)  a.    Saving  small  sums 

at  the  hazard  of  larper. 
Pen"-nywor/A',  (pen'-n^-wurffc,    141  :    colloq, 

Pj$n'-nur(fc)  s.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny ; 

any  purchase  ;  something  advantageously  bought ;  a 

small  quantity. 

PENSILE,  p€n'-dl,  105:  a.  (Compare  Pendent, 
&c)  Hauffing,  suspeuded.  supported  akiove  the 
ground:  itu  generally  applied  to  objects  of  art  and 
nature  that  raise  admiration  or  pleasure:  as  The 
ptnrile  globe ;  A  pensile  dome. 

Pen'-sile-ness,  t.  State  of  being  pensile. 

PENSION,  pdn'-shun,  90:  s.  A  payment  of 
monev,  a  rent ;  hence,  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  some 
churches  in  lieu  of  tithes ;  an  atlowanee  or  annual 
sum  paid  on  any  account,  frequently  an  allowance 
from  a  government  for  services  rendered,  sometimes 
secret  and  base,  sometimes  public  and  henourable. 

To  Pen'- ston,  v,  a.  To  grant  a  pension  to. 


The  aigm  :s  m  aaed  afUr  mode*  oT  •pclliag  tliat  bar*  no  in«fa)arit7  of  aouad. 

Comtoimmis:  miih-un,  i.  e.  inimioh,  165 ;  vizh-un, i.e.  vitioHy  165 :  tjkin,  166 :  Ql^n,  166. 
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Pen'-*ion-CT,  #.  One  who  reeeire*  a  pentioiit  one 
who  lives  on  a  penskm ;  at  Cambridge,  one  who  payt 
for  hi»  commoDi  out  of  his  own  income,  the  ume  ai  a 
commoner  at  Ox1otd:—Th§  king'*  pemtumsn.  in  a 
Bpecial  sense,  are  a  band  of  gentlemen  who  attend 
■bout  tlie  king  on  state  occasions. 

Pen'-«on-ar-y,  129, 12,  105:  a.  and  t.  Maintained 
by  a  pension,  consisting  in  a  pension  :—i.  One  re- 
ceiving  a  pennon,  a  pensioner:  The  Grand  P«mtiomary 
was  the  name  of  the  first  minister  of  sUte  under  the 
old  republican  government  of  Holland. 

PENSIVE,  p«n'-civ,  152,  lO.*):  a.  (Compare 
Pendent.  &c.)  Literally,  thonghtftxl,  employed  in  se- 
Tioas  reflt'ction;  thoughtful  with  melanehdy ;  exprete- 
in«  thouxhifulness  with  sadness. 

Pen'-aive-ly,  ad.  In  a  pensive  manner. 

Pen'-ftive-ness,  «.  Melancholy.  thoughtlhlnoM. 

PENSTOCK,  PENT.— See  under  Pen.  (an  en« 
closure.) 

PENTACAPSULAR=-p«n'-t<J-dtp"-8i-lar, 
Haviog/fee  cells  or  cavities.  [Bot,] 

Pen'-t^-chord,  (-cord,  161)  a.    An  instrament  of' 
five  strings ;  an  order  or  system  of  five  aounds. 

P*n"-t-<<-coc'-coP8,  120 :  a.  Having  Jive  grains  or 
seeds  in  five  united  shells,  one  seed  in  each. 

Pen"-T-<<-CR08'-tic,  f .  A  eet  of  verses  eo  arranged 
as  to  exhibit  an  acrostic  of  one  name>'oe  times  over. 

Pbn''-t^-dac'-tyl,  #.  The  plant  ^uc-llngera,  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. 

PEN'-T.<4-aoN,  f.  A  flgure  wilh^re  angles. 

Pen-tag'-O-nal,  a.  Having /»e  angles. 

Pen'-t^-qrap^,  (-gr«f,  163)  #.  A  drawing  instru- 
ment which,  hy  Jive  different  pointe  for  fixing  the  pen 
or  pencil,  enables  the  draftsman  to  reduce  an  original 
to  any  required  degree. 

PKN'.Twi-oyN*-i-wiN,  (g  soft)  a,  Ftve-told  femi- 
nine, or  having  five  pistils.  [UoUny.] 

Pbn'.t^-hb"-dron,  #.  A  figure  of  Jive  sides. 

Pen'-ta.he"-dral,  Pen'-Ui-he"-droMg,  a.  Five- 
sided. 

Pen'-Tw<-hejc'-wI-hb"-dil4l,  188 :  a.  Exhibiting 
Jive  ranges  of  faces  one  above  another,  each  range 
ooDtainiu^  six  faces.  [Crystallog.] 

Pen-tam'-e-t^r,  «.  and  a.  That  which  hujive  parts 
as  determined  by  some  measure,  a  term  applied  to  a 
Latin  verse  of  five  feet:— o^;.  Having  five  feet 

Pbn-tan'-dri-^n,  a.  FiW-fold  masculine,  or  having 
five  stamens.  [Botany.] 

Pen-taV-ou-l^r,  158:  a.  Five-comered. 

Pen'-T^-pet"-J-L0FS,  120:  a.  Having  >i»e  petals. 

Pbn-taph'-yl-lofs,  163,  120:  a.  Five-leaved. 

Pen'-T-JR-CHF,  (-k^i  161)  f.  Government  under 
Jive. 

Pbn'-tj-SPA8T,  f.  An  engine  with^Eve  pulleya 

Pen'-T^-spbr^'-MOITS,  120:  a.  Having /t^  seeda. 

Pbn'-t^-sticH,  (-stick,  161)  ».  A  poem  or  poetical 
passage  consisting  ot  Jive  lines  or  verses. 

Pen'-t^-stylb,  «.  An  architectural  work  with^re 
rows  of  columns.  . 

Prn'.t^-teuch,  (-tike,  161)  ».  The /we  books  of  ^ 
Moses. 

PENTECONTER=p«n"-t4.con'-ter,    36 :      $, 

That  which  contains  or  consists  ofyi/fy,— a  name 

given  to    the  fifty-oared  vessel  of  ancient  Greece. 

smaller  than  a  trireme. 

•Sy  The  Greek  n  being  represented  in   Latin  by  a, 

Mitford  spells  this  word  Pentaconter^  and  other  similar 

compounds  correspondently  ;  but  the  example  set  by 

Penteeotf,  and  the  utility  of  distinguishing  in  our 

adoptions  Greek  words  that  mean  fifty  from  those 

which  mean  five,  surely  render  the  orthography  above 

given  fkr  preferable. 

Pbn'-tk-cost,  «.    A  feaat  among  the  Jews,  so  called 

as  t>eing  celebrated  on  XheJlfHeth  day  nfter  the  six 


PER 

of  the  feast  of  the  pasaover:  it  is  now  avaliad  to  th 
correspondent  season  of  WhiisnnUde,  wucii,  ndM- 
ing  inclusively,  \Mjifty  days  after  Eastcc 

Pen'^-te-coi'-tal,  o.  Belonging  to  \n1itsBBt1d0 : 
PentecMtaU  (^t,pL)w9n  oblalkms  tensily  aaie  tt 
Penteoosk  by  panduooers  to  their  priesL 

Pbn''*t&-cos'-tJSR,  e.  A  military  oCetr  of  nasat 
CSreeoe  commandingjti^y  men. 

Peii"-te-cos'-ty%  (-tis)  #.  A  body  of  j8/»|  mm. 

PENTHOUSE-p«nf-bowoh  152:  *.  (Cssi|w 
Pendent,  tec.)  A  shed  hanging  oat  askfe  fte  i 
main  wslL 

Pen'-t*ce,  (-tisi,  105)  c  A  sloptog  root  [Wettoa] 

Pen'-tile,  l.  A  tUe  formed  for  conatraeting  a  slqii; 
rooC  often  called  a  pantile. 

PENULTIMA,  p4-nul'-li-m4, 105:t.  (Conpsif 
Peninsula.  &c.)  That  which  is  atmott  the  ls«t,BsiB^ 
the  hut  but  one.  always  applied  to  the  last  wBiWi 
but  one  ot  a  word:  some  writers  shorten  the  ten 
intope-avft'. 

Pe-Dul'-ts-matef  a.  Last  bat  one. 

Pb-mum'-br^,  t.  That  is  almost  a  Aadow,— <ia« 
part  of  a  shadow  which  is  half  light 

PENURIOUS,  p^nure'4-u8,  90,49:  a.  Kif 
gardiy,  sparing,  not  liberal ;  scant,  not  plentifW. 

Pe-nu'-rr-o«i-ly,  ad.  Sparingly,  not  plendfclly. 

Pe-nu'-ri-oirs-ness,  t.  Niggardliness;  scandnna 

Pen'  u-Rr,  92:  t.  Want,  poverty,  bdigence. 

PEON=«pe'-on,  18:  «.  In  India,  a  fboHoJte: 
hence  the  word  Patrn.  one  of  the  commoD  pjcenoc 
men  at  the  game  of  chees. 

PEONY,  pe'-A-ni^  105 :  #.  The  name  of  s  ioww. 

PEOPLE,  pe'-pl,  103,  101 :  t.  A  natioo:  (is  to 
sense  it  U  singular,  and  is  capable  of  ths  ploial  *m 
though  this  is  unusual :  see  however  Her.  x-li-} 
persons;  (in  thU  sense  and  its subsequeni spp»i»- 
tions  it  U  idural;)  persons  of  some  large  «»»5  "* 
commonalty,  not  the  princes  or  nobles  1  thevulgsr. 
To  Pe</-ple,  V.  fl.    Tb  stock  with  inhsbUssli. 

Peo'-plish,  a.   Vulgar.  [Chancer.] 

PEPASTIC— Bee  under  Peptic. 

PEPPER«p»p'-per,f.  An«iomatiepin>fe«*""= 

also  iU  plant :  there  are  three  distinct  kinds. 

To   Pep^per,  v.  a.    To    sprtakle  with  pfp!«;  » 

mangle  with  shot  or  blows  laid  on  thickly  m  FPP'- 

Pep'-per-ing,  a.    Hot,  fiery,  angry.—*.  A  b«M|- 

Pep'-PER-mint,  *.    Mint  cmhiently  hot,  an  siwnttic 

herb;  also  a  liquor  distilled  from  it.  ^^ 

9*  Of  the  other  compounds  the  ffAhimmgtnj^ 

names    of    plants:     Pep"p0r-gnt/ :   '^^Jf'^ 

Pefrfer4re^:  Pep  Vr^orf  .—the  ««»«^JT 

Kp^per-civ.  (a  seed  of  the  pcpper-pUnt ;  W«<* 


Promoting     <««'**•• 


black  pepper^ 

PEPTlC=p«p'-tick,    a. 

dietetic.  .r-f^fas 

Pe-pa»'-tic,*.  a  medicine  for  promoting  Uis<nr*^ 

of  food ;  a  medicine  for  digesting  wounds. 
PER.  A  Latin  prepodtion  sigmiyiaf  Af » /J^  "g 
throwfh ;  as,  -  A  man  pertef  i.  t.  ^f**  ..  a  f 
exoeUence  stands  hg  Umae^,  or  alone:  >  F^*^ 
i.  e.  A  by  Itself.  A.  It  is  often  used  m  ^.^^l^ 
as  ••  A  sViUing  per  day."  -  A  ^'P^^^xJltS^ 
it  signifies  for  each.  Asa  !«««»» ?**5?»ui*  «• 
Ings,  it  often  amplifies  the  ■M*n'»f^'J^  ifaii 


per  day."  -  A  y»fP^!^kZv^ 
it  signifies  for  each.  Asa  !«««»» ?**5?»ui*  «< 
ings,  it  often  amplifies  the  ^^^^^JLTZ  *« 
thoroughlg  or  complete^:  ia  «*»«*lr!L«BU*«Sf 
meaning ;  thus  a  per'oside  is  a  f^f*^^nr* 
an  unusual  or  thorouah  <l^*^^^  ZJ^lAuiM, 
maximum  of  oxygeu,— as  d&stin|ul5h«d  ^JJX||^|i^ 
or  a  subsUnca  combined  with  oxygesjoj^,  ^^ 

gree.    The  French  Ibrm  of  this  ^Jl^'SiBi^ 
words  that  come  to  us  through  t*e  !■»■ 


teenth  of  the  month  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day 

The  BchamM  «ntir«,  and  ttw  principles  to  whlcb  the  number*  refsr.  preosds  the  DkHfenary. 

FoufeiB:  gaU'-wi^:  ch&p'-man  :  pd-piT:  li«:  gS&d:  j'55,  i.e. /e», 55:  a, «,*%,*«•  •^^^ 
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ufome  tbe  Latin  fonn ;  the  Greek  dia  i»  often  cqui- 
Talent  toper  in  Latin. 

PERACUTE=p^r'-d-CUt«'',  a,  (See  Per.)  Very 
sharp,  very  violent. 

PERADVENTURE-pdr'-ad-v«n"-tnrc,  147 : 

Md.  (See  Per.)  By  chance, perhapi:  Someofoor  okler 
writenoieit  as  a  substantive,  si^Uyingdoubt, question. 

Ptfctae^,  152 :  ad.   Perchance;  perhaps.  [Bacun.] 

Per-chance',  ad.  Peifaapa. 

Per-hapt'i  otL   Pendventnn,  it  may  be. 

n  PERAGRATE,  &c— See  under  Peregrine. 

To  PERAMBULATE==«p5r.am'-bA-lAte,  v,  a. 

(See  Per.)  To  walk  through  or  over,  to  survey  by 
psssiog  thrcmgh. 

Per-ain''-bu-la'-tor,  38  :  «.  One  that  perambulates 
a  vheel  fcr  measuring  roads. 

Per-ain'.bu-la''-/at>Q,  89 :  t.  Act  of  pasdng  through 
or  over;  hence,  a  travelling  survey)  a  district  ap- 
pointed for  regular  survey;  annual  survey  of  the 
oounds  of  a  parish. 

PERBISULPHATE,  per'-bi-iuP-fAte,  163  :  «. 
(See  Vn.)  A  sulphate  with  two  proportions  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  combined  with  an  oxide  at  the 
auuiMiim  of  oxidation. 

Psr-car^'-bu-RKt'-TKOi  a.  Combined  with  a 
uaiimum  of  carbon. 

P&R-OHLOR^-IC,  (-cl5r'-ick,  88)  a.    The  epithet  of» 
ehlotic  acid  when  chlorine  is  eombined  with  a  marimum 
ofoxyKvn. 

Per-^AltZ-rate^  47 :  t.  A  compound  of  perchloric 
add  with  a  bas«. 

Pkr-ojc'-xdk,  188 :  ».  A  sobstance  with  a  maximum 
of  oxygen. 

7b  Per-<u:i'-f-dize«  v.  a.  To  oxidize  to  the  ntmoet  degree. 

PupPBOfl'-PaATB,  (-f^s'-fitei  163)  t,  A  salt  in 
which  phosphoric  acid  is  combined  yriXh  an  oxide  at 
the  mtuimmm  of  oxidation. 

Vtartvi/'PHATUt  (-fiUy  163)  «.  A  combination  of' 

uUphmie  add  with  a  peroxide. 
PERCASE.— See  with  Peradventorv. 

PERCEANT>»peT'-c^-aot,  147:  a.  Fiendng, 
penetrating.  [Spenser.] 

roPERCEIVE«per-ccvc',  103:  w.o.  (See Per.) 
To  have  impressions  and  consequent  cognizance  of 
eztenal  oljjeets  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
rapiopriate  bodily  organs ;  it  is  possible  to  have 
the  sen«atioos  without  the  cognizance,  as  in  first  in- 
fancy, before  any  knowledge  has  been  gained :  in  this 
case  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  the  objects  are  per- 
cemd;  also,  to  receive  into  the  mind  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  senses,  more  properly  to  eoncetve  in  the 
ease  of  sensible  objects,  but  in  the  case  of  truths  or 
fccts  offered  to  the  understanding,  the  best  usage 
suctions  the  employment  of  to  perceive',  as,  "  I  per- 
ceive your  Kneaning."  **  He  perceives  his  error:" 
Bacon  assigns  it  to  wings  destitute  both  of  sense  and 
ttnderstandinff  ;  as,  **  The  upper  regions  perceive  the 
collection  of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  lower ;" 
but  this.  If  not  meant  figuratively,  is  improper. 

Per-ceiv'-rr,  36 :  t .   One  who  perceives, 

PeT'Ceiv'-o-bltfj  a.    Perceptible. 

Per-cei?'-a-bly,  ad.  Perceptibly. 

Per-ceiv'-onc^  «.   Perception.  [Milton:  prose.] 

Pkr-csp'-TI-BUB,  a.  That  may  be  known  by  being 
seen,  heard.  Iblt.  tasted,  or  smelt ;  that  may  bo  known 
<mly  mentallv;  eaoable  of  perception. 

Per-oep^'ti-bltf,  ad.   So  as  to  be  perceptible. 

Per-ce(/-t»-bll''-t«l:yi  t.    State  of  being  perceptible. 

Per-cep'-/»on,  89 ;  t.  The  power  of  perceiving  by 
means  of  the  senses*  implying  not  merely  an  effect  on 
the  senaorium,  but  a  certain  state  of  the  intellect  as  a 
cooseqoeooe,— ^  consequence  not  original,  nor  neces* 
sary  aooording  to  our  first  constitution,  though  neces- 
sary afterwards  Uirough  the  force  of  indissoluble  asso- 
ciatJoaa  cstablisbed  bv  repeated  though  unconscious 
dadttcUooa  of  reason:  (a  want  of  distinction  between 


original  capacity  for  sensation,  and  acquired  power  Oi 

E>rception.  is  one  of  the  great  defects  of  Locke's 
uay:)— consciousness;  observation;  any  single  cog. 
nixance  by  the  mind  tlirough  the  instrumentalitv  of 
the  senses ;  less  properly,  the  revival  in  the  mind  or  an 
absent  object  of  sense,  fi>r  this  is  properly  called  a  con- 
ception; and  sometmiea  a  conclusion  puruly  rational} 
but  this  is  properly  called  a  notion :  see  Notion. 

Per-cep'-ti  ve,  1 05 :  a.  Having  the  power  of  perception. 

Per'-cep-tiv"-i-ty,  84,  105 ;  «.  The  power  of  per- 
ceptbn. 

Pbh-cip'-j-knt,  90 :  a.and«.  Peroeiving;  having 
power  of  perception: — t.  One  that  perceives,  or  has 
the  power  of  peroeiving. 

PERCH=s perch,  35:  i.  Afresh-waterfishofpiey. 

PERCH  =  perch,  35 :  t.  A  pole,  a  rod ;  hence,  a  cer- 
tain length  as  measured  by  anole,  and  fixed  at  five  yards 
and  a  half;  some^ing  on  wnich  birds  roost  itf  sit. 

To  Perch,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  ntor  roost,  as  a  bird: — 
acL  To  place  on  a  perch. 

Perch'-er,  »,  He  or  that  which  perches:  Buley  gives 
the  plural  Perchers  as  the  name  of  Paris  candles  fur. 
merly  used  in  England ;  and  also  of  the  larger  sort  of 
wax  candles  which  were  usually  set  on  the  altar. 

PERCHANCE.— See  with  Peradventure. 
PERCHLORATE,  PERCHLORIC- See  with 

Perbisulphate. 
PERCIPIENT.— See  under  To  Perceive. 

PERCLOSE,  per-clozt',  151 :  s,  (See  Per.)  The 
fhll  or  complete  close.  [RaJegh.] 

7b  PERCOLATE— per'-ci-iiU,  t^.  a.  and  n. 

(See  Per.)  To  strain  Uirough;  to  filter:— Stfa.  To  be 

in  the  act  of  filtration. 
Per'-co-la''-/ion,  89  :  t.    Act  of  straining  through. 
7b  PERCUSS— per-cuas',  v.  a.    (See  Per.)   To 

strike  so  that  the  effect  goes  through  or  pervades  the 

substance  of  the  thing  struck ;  to  strike  simply. 
Per-cuZ-xion,  (-cuslv-un,  147)  «.  Act  of  percussing; 

state  of  being  percussed,  a  strolu. 
Per-cu'-tient,   (cu'-sh'dnt,   147)    a.     Striking. 

having  the  power  to  strike. 
PERDlFOlL. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 
PERDITION,  per-d&h'-un,  t.  State  of  being  lost, 

mimarily  by  being  given  up  completely,  as  by  God,  (see 

Per;)  hence,  ruin  ;  death;  utter  ruin;  eternal  death. 

Pbr'-oub,  (per'-dA,  189)  a,  adv,  and  s.    Aban 
doned.  desperate:  [B. and  Fl.:]— a</o.  [South.]  Lost 
to  view,  in  concealment:—*.  [Shaks.]   One  in  con 
oealment ;  one  on  the  watch  from  a  hiding-place. 
Per'-du-loars,  120 :  a.    Lost ;  thrown  away.  [Obs.] 
Per'-D/-FOIL,  «.    That  which  periodically  loses  its 
leaves,  as  opposed  to  an  evergreen.  [Bxamhall.] 

PERDURABLE,  pef'-dfi-ra.bl,  101:  a.  (See 
Per.)  Very  durable,  lasting.  [Drayton,] 

Per'-du-ro-bly,  <w/.    Lasthigly.  [Shaka] 

Per'-da-ra''-/wn,89:  s.  Long  continuance.  [Unusual.'' 

PERDY,  per-det',  104  :  ad.  Certainly,  verily,  in 
truth:  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  oath,  par  i>teM. 

PEREGAL==pSr-e'-|zai,  a.    Equal.  [Spenser.] 

To  PER  EGRl  N  ATE,  &C— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

PEREGRINE,  pgi:^4-grTn,  105:  a.  (See  Per.) 
Having  come  through  or  over  countries, — foreign,  not 
native,  not  domestia 

Per'-e-grin'^-f-U,  84, 105 :  t.  SUta  of  being  foreign. 
[Cockeram.  Jc^nsou.] 

7b  Per^-e-gri-nat€f',  v.  n.  To  travel. 

Per"-e-gri-na'-tor,  38 :  *.  A  traveller. 

Per'-e-gri-na*'-/ion,  89  :  «,  Travel;  a  wandering; 
abode  in  foreign  countries. 

7b  Pkr-a'-kiratb,  81 :  v.  a.  To  wander  over,  to 
ramble  through.  [UnusuaL] 

Per'-a-gra''-/ioo,  89 :  e.  The  act  of  passing  through 
anv  state  or  space.  [Holder.] 

7b  ^EREMPT,  pSr-emt',  156:  ».  a.  To  extin- 
guish, to  crush,  to  destroy.  [Law  term.] 


Hm  »iga  ^  i»  us«d  ailsr  modM  of  •pelliag  that  bavs  no  irregaUultf  of  couod. 

Command :  mish-uiii  t.  e,  mimon,  165 :  Yizh-un«  i.  e.  vision,  165  :  tliin,  166 :  tfa^n,  166. 
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Per-einp'-/iOD>  «.    Cnuh.  extinetioo.  [Law.] 
Pbr'-smp-tou-k,  129,  18,  105:  a.    That  cciuIim 

or  eztiDguUbe*  «U  farther  debate,  or  all  debate,— 

abwlute,  positive,  dogmaticaL 
Per'-einp-tor-i-l|f,  <^,   Absolaiely.  poaithely. 
Per^-em^tor-t-ness, «.  Abetdute  dmuakm. 

PERENNIAL,  p^r-dn'-n^l,  a,  and  t.  (See 
Per.)  Lasting  Mroa^  the  year;  bence,  perpetual, 
unceasing : — f.  A  puint  that  Uvea  or  oontinoea  nore 
than  two  vears,  whetlier  it  retains  its  leaves  or  not,  as 
distinffoisKed  fhmi  an  annual  and  a  UenaiaL 

Per-en'-oi-iiUljr,  146:  o<<.  CooUnoally. 

Per-en'-n»-ty, «.    IVrpetuity.  [Derfaam.] 

PERERRATION,  piK-^r-rr-shun,  89:  t. 
(See  Per.)  A  wandering  thn)^  many  places,  travel. 
[HowelL]        " 

PERFECT=rper'-f«ckt,  a.  (See  Per)  Literally, 
made  or  0nished  throughoutt — complete,  consummate, 
neither  defi;ctive  nor  redundant;  fully  informed  or 
skilful :  pure,  blameless,— a  sense  chiefly  theological ; 
in  old  authors,  certain  as  to  a  fbct. 

To  Per'-fect,  82 :  v.  a.  To  finish,  to  complete. 

Per'-fecl-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  makes  perfect. 

Per'-fect-ly,  ad.   In  the  highest  degree  of  ezceUenee, 

totally,  exactly. 
Per'-fect-neti,  t.   Completeness;  perfbctkm. 
Per-fect'-i-bltf,  a.   Capable  of  becoming  perfbct 
Per-fect'-i-bir-t-ty,84,l05:  t.   Capw^ity  of  being 

made  perfect. 
Per-fec'-/(on,  89 :  «.    state  of  being  perfect;  some. 

thing  that  concurs  to  perfection,  in  which  sense  it 

has  a  nlural.  « 

Per-fec  -fion-al,  a.    Hade  complete,  [Pearson ;]  ap- 
pertaining to  perfectioa. 
To  Per-fec-Zion-ate,  v.  a.   To  perfect,   to  advance 

to  perfection.  [Dryden.] 
Per-fec'-/N>ii'ist,  t.     One  pretending  to  perfection, 

applied  formerly  to  a  pnritan. 
Per-fect^-i ve,  105 :  a.    Conducing  to  make  perltect, 

followed  by  of. 
Per-fect'-ive-ly,  ad.    In  a  manner  that  brings  to 

perfection. 
P*R-Fi</-/BNT,  (-flsh-'dDt,  147)  t.    One  who  per- 

forms  a  complete  or  permanent  work, — applied  to  one 

who  endows  a  charity. 

PERFIDIOUS,  pcr-ftd'-yui,  146, 147,  120:  a. 
(See  Per.)  Breaking  tkromgk  or  violating  faith,— 
treacherous;  proceeding  from  treachery. 

Per-fid'-io«8>ljr,  od.   Treucheroosly. 

Per-fid'-ioifs-ness,  t.  ^tuality  of  being  perfidious. 

Per'-ft-dy,  84  :  t.    Breach  of  faith,  treachery. 

72»  PERFLATE»p«r-flat6',  V.  a.  (See  Per.)  To 
blow  through. 

Per-fla'-fioD,  89  :  «.    Act  of  blowing  through. 

Per'-flo-blrySl:  a.    Having  the  wind  dpvcn  through. 

PER  FOLIATE,  per.fo'-l*4t<,  90:  a.  (See  Per.) 
Having  its  ftem  (Aroi^A, — applied  to  a  leaf  which 
surrouuds  its  stem,  and  is  perforated  by  it. 

n  PERFORATE«per'.fi-rit*,  v.  a.  (See  Per.) 
To  bore  tAnwf  A,  to  pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

Per"-fo-ra'-tive,  105  :  a.    Having  power  to  pierce. 

Per^-fo-ra'-tor,  38:  s.    He  or  that  which  pierces. 

Per'-fo-ra*'-/ion,  89  :  ».  Act  of  piercing  or  boring; 
the  place  bored,  a  hole. 

PERFORCE,  per-fo'ura,  130 :  ad.  (See  Per.) 
By  violenoe. 

To  PERFORM=per.fi«rm',  36, 37 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
(See  Per.)  To  execute  thoroughly,  to  achieve,  to  ac- 
complish, to  discharge :—«««.  To  suooeed  in  an  at- 
tempt ;  to  go  throngh  a  part  undwtaken  as  a  mnsician 
or  as  an  actor. 

Per-form'-er,  #.   One  that  performs. 
Per-form'-ing,  «.  An  act  done. 


Per-ronn''-«-bk,  0.  That  may  be  ptribmed. 
Per-form'-anoe,   12:    t.    Exea^ioo.  coapMn: 

action,  deed;  the  acting  or  {daying  of  a  perfiunrr; 

eompoiritioo,  work. 

7b  PERFRICATE,  pei'-ttli^  105:  v.  a. 

(See  PerO  To  rab  eeer.  [Little  nsed.] 
7b  P£RFUME»per-fume',  v,  a.  (Sse  Fer.)  T« 

send  a  vapour  through  or  ovrr<— to  impr^itate  titk 

sweet  scent. 

Per- fume',  82 :  t.  Sweet  odov,  fisgraace;  anb- 
stance  that  emits  a  tweet  odour. 

i^The  poets  frequently  accent  both  the  vetbudtW 
noun  on  the  former  syllable,  the  noun  so  ftcqaratfr 
that  It  b  difllcult  to  decide  whether  iu  predkuMitB 
the  one  hers  assigned,  or  Prin.  83.  under  vhi^bii 
also  placed:  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  seat  of  aeectt 
in  present  coUoquial  use  has  here  deteiniaed  tbi 
preference. 

Per-fu'-mer,  36:  «.  One  who  eeDs  psrfeBct;  kn 
commonly,  one  who  perfiunes. 

Per-fu'-mer-jr,  #.  l^rfomes  coQeethely. 

Per-fu'-nw-tor-yi  a.  That  perfomes. 

PERFUNCTORY,  pei"-fungk-tA'-rH  158,129, 
105 :  a.  (See  Per.)  Done  with  the  sole  view  ofgettii; 
through,  rerardleas  how  done ;  pertaining  to  a  v«k 
done  with  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  throogb  it.- 
slight,  careless,  neckgent 

i^  Tlw  original  of  Uua  word  is  a  Lstui  adv«ih.af  wUeli 
the  verb,  the  participle,  and  the  otha  related  «wii, 
have  just  the  contrary  meanine.  so  that,  if  it  lud  IxfS 
derived  fhnn  them,  instead  of  the  adverb,  it  mwU  hni 
signified  eompietefy  domcthvrotufhiyper^rmei,  is  vhkh 
case  its  accentuation  would  Mve  been  ftrfw^ttiji 
but  formed  as  it  is  by  abbreviation  from  f^'frnAfn*, 
its  proper  accentualiun  is  deemed  to  bs  thstasAjsed 
to  it  above. 

Per^-func-to'-ri-ly,  ad.  Carelessly,  negfigeaUy.  s> 
as  to  save  appearances. 

Per^'-fuMC-to'-rt-new, «.  Negligence,  uiukMn^it 

To  PERFUSE,  per-fuzs',  137 :  v, «.  (See  Pw.) 
To  spread  t^rov^Aeid;  to  tincture.  [Harvey.] 

PERGOLAsper'-gi-lJ,  [Ilal.]«.  SortofaAosr. 

PERHAPS.— See  with  Peradventoie. 

PERI,  pere'-^,  43,  105  :  «.  An  eastern  friiy. 

PERI-,  A  prefix  in  w<nds  of  Greek  origin,  aigufjdos 
around,  {lArcum  in  viords  of  LaHo  origin.)  near,  abosi 

PKK'-/-^NrH,  129 :  t.  That  which  is  aiotf/  or  una' 
the  flower,  namely,  the  calyx,  when  eoatifooos  tote 
other  parts  of  the  fructiflcatitm. 

Pbr'-J-apt,  9,  That  which  is  tied  rtmldr-^^ 
as  the  name  of  an  amnlet. 

Pbr'-i-car"-d/-uii,  f.  That  which  is  orovni  tk 
heart,  being  a  thin  membrane  that  contains  it  Ukea 
purse. 

Pkr'-/-car"-p/-um,  I  «.    The  peHick  arva^A  ih« 

Pbr'-i-camp,  J  seed  of  a  pUnt  _^ 

<^  See  PericiiUUe.  Sec.,  Perieuhui.  after  the  pw*** 
class,  to  wliich  they  are  not  related. 

Pbr'-/-cha''-ni-uii,  f.  That  which  is  anund  tk 
skull,  being  the  membrane  that  invests  it  exteriofly. 

Pkr'-/-iki'-dkc-^-hr"-dr^l,  a.  That  has  («*»* 
sides  all  round,  or  when  all  are  counledr-tbe  ff**^ 
of  a  crystal  which,  in  its  primitive  tonn.  is  a  fiwJrwW 
prism,  and  in  its  secondary  form  is  ooaTcrted  lato  » 
prism  of  twelve  aides. 

Pei'.i-heJt'-«-he"-drol,  188:  a.  TbeephWrfJ 
crystal  whose  primitive  form  lias  four  sides.  iU  mcom- 

Per^.oc'-ta-he"-draI,  188:  «.  The  «pitl»trf« 

crystal  whose  primitive  form  has  four  sides,  its  seecas* 

ary  eight. 
0Br  See  Peridot,  after  the  present  class. 
PBR'-/.KR"-ar,  9,  A  bustling  about  a  matter,— »«■• 

less  or  superfluous  trouble,  diligencp,  or  eauiioB  a 

anv  work. 
Pbr'-7-obr,  9,  That  which  is  Hear  the  sarA,  sppj* 

as  the  name  of  the  nearest  point  in  the  orbitrfsp* 


The  •cbrawa  ntire.  and  tb«  piiaoiplaa  to  wlileh  th*  aomWra  rvfer,  prscsde  Um  Dtcaoasry. 

^owe/9:^j^lUf'yfky.  chlLp'-man:  pa-pi':  ll«:  ga6d:  j'OS,  i.  e.  y«P,  55 :  •,  •,  Vs  &c.  fwrfr, 
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mi  opBOMd  to  Apogee:  Uw  Aill  Latfn  wad  is  Per*- 

•T'See  PerigoTd  after  the  present  class. 

Pae-i-oiupir,  (-grif,  163)  j.  A  deliimaion  which 
oily  apOToaehes  iU  original,  or  seems  to  be.  about  or 
eonemiiBf  i^  but  is  not  a  good  copy,— a  careless  de- 
Hpnatiop. 

PKa-icr-r-Nors,  (p«r-id'-j^i-nus,  87,  120)   a, 

laierted  oroM^  the  feminine  part  or  pistil,  as  the  coral 
udstaoMns.  CBot.] 

Pn'-^HB^.LMm,  f.  That  which  is  near  the  sun. 
■oplied  as  the  name  of  the  nearest  point  in  the  orbit 
of  a  pluet,  opposed  to  Aphelion :  this  form  of  the 
word  is  Greek,  of  which  the  Latin  form  is  PeriAeliim. 

Peuhkxahxoiul.  —  See  with  Peridodecahedral 
abore. 

^  See  Birit,  Periloms,  &e.,  after  the  present  class. 

Pbh-im'-e-tek,  $,  That  which  is  around,  that  which 

J        )><mum1s  and  measores  any  figure,  being  the  som  of  all 
UsndeSi 

PkuoctaRSDIUL. — See  with  Pteridodecahedral  above. 

Pt'-W-OD,  (peri^4-od,  43,  103)  *.  Literally,  a 
fBiof  rvnd;  a  circuil:  hence,  the  time  in  which  any. 
tlifaif  is  pOTfbrmed,  ao  as  to  begin  again  in  the  same 
■aaoer;  a  stated  number  of  years,  a  crcle ;  sometimes 
the  eonpleting  of  a  circuit  or  revolution  of  time; 
benee,  the  state  at  which  anything  terminates ;  a 
coarse  of  events  memorably  terminated ;  a  sentence  so 
rautrocted  as  to  have  all  its  parts  mutnallv  depend- 
rat.molvable  primarily  into  the  protasis  and  apodosis, 
(tliat  is,  the  part  resembling  the  semicircle  tendtng 
«^— and  that  resembling  the  semicircle  returning  ta.) 
«ad  these  parts  agadn  made  np  of  smaller  parts  simi> 
lariy  dependent:  aentences  made  up  of  parts  loosely 
coaoeeled,  so  as  to  have  a  completed  construction 
once.  CI  twice,  or  eftener  before  they  end.  are  less 
pmiwriy.  though  very  commonly,  called  periods. 

7k  Pe'-r*^,  v,  a.  To  put  an  end  ta  [Shaks.] 
P€!'-n-od"-ic  88 : 1  a.  Performed  in  a  circuit ;  hap- 
Pe'-W-od^-f-cal,    f  peding  by  revolution  ;  relating  to 
pnio^  or  a  period;  constructed  with  complete  gram- 
matical dependence,  as  a  periodic  sentence,  in  cuntra- 
distiaetion  to  a  loote  sentence 
Pe'-r}-od''->-cal-]y,  ad.   So  as  to  be  periodicaL 
ftMf'hOif 'CJ,   (-^-ci,  103,  6)  i,pi.   People  who 
dwell  rvMid  firom  oa  at  the  opposite  point  of  longitude, 
lait  in  the  same  latitude ;  some  writers  use  the  Angli- 
cised word  Perieeiam,  (p8r'4-e^'-eh'anx.) 
Pn^-MW^-TB-UM,   s.    That  which    is  around  the 
booes,  being  the  membrane  that  immediately  covers 
ttw  bones  exteriorly. 
P««'-/-Pw<-tkt"-ic,  88 :  a.  and  t.    Walking  about, 
M  A  peripaUtie  philosopher,  almost  exdusivelv  applied 
to  Aristotle  and  his  oiscipltfs:  Peripatetical  has  the 
•aoM  meaning: — s.  One  that  walks  about,  seldom  ap- 
plied, exerat  in  joke,  but  to  a  follower  of  Aristotle, 
vbuee  disciples  were  so  called  because  it  was  their 
habit  to  walk  about  while  teaching  or  disputing  in  the 
Lrernm  at  Athens. 
PerH-pa-tet''-i-ci«n,  158 ;  t.  The  notions  oC  the 

Peiipatetica. 
Pm-iph'-er-f,   (p2r-tWr-^,  87,  163,  105)  «. 
That  which  one  earrfos  or  draws  quite  roundr--cir> 
euafareaee. 

Pei'-i-pAer'Mc,  88:1  a.  Pertaining  to  a  periphery  ; 
Pcr^-i'pMer^'*'Ca\f  J  constituting  a  periphery:  some 
anthora  oae  ParijiCeraL 

PiR'-i-pflRxsBy  p«r^4-frAz<,  105,  163,151:  #. 
Literally,  a  r^mn^Aont  expression, — a  circumlocution. 
M  T3^  €»d  of  life  to  express  deoM :  the  ftiU  latin  word 
is  PtR-iPH'-lU-SU,  (-CIS.) 

To  Per'-i-|»Araie,  v,  a.  To  express  by  circumlocution. 
Per'-i^ras"-tic,88:l       ^,       ,     ._ 


Per'-t-z^Araa^-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  With  circumlocution. 
Pnk'-J'Pf«U8,   «.    A  voyaging  around  a  sea  or  coast, 
circtmaaTiijaCioa. 


PER 

PBR'-lP-NBu"-iiOlf-r,  110, 18, 105:  t.   An  inflam. 

mation  a5okC  or  aromnd  the  lungs;  the  full  classical 

word  is  Per'ip»e«ino''ata. 
Psr'-I-PO-lto''>o-N^L,  a.  That  has  many  sides  all 

roaad.  or  when  all  are  oountedr-the  epithet  of  a  sort 

of  crystal. 

Ps-Rip'-TBR-^r.,  a.  Winged  all  round, — an  epithet 
implying  the  state  of  being  surrounded  by  battlements. 

PsR-is'-cn,  (p«r-Iah'-yT,  147)  *.  pi.  People  whose 
shadows  move  all  round,  namely,  those  of  the  frigid 
Bone :  see  Ascii :  some  writers  use  the  Anglicised  word 
Pmsctaas  (^per-lsh'-*inz :)  Brown  uses  Pmsctda  as  an 
acyective.  signifying  having  shadows  all  round. 

P&r'-I-scopr,  t.   A  view  all  round. 

19*  See  To  Perish,  See,  after  the  present  dass. 

Peu'-j-spkrm,  «.   That  which  is  around  the  seed  of 

some  plants,  namely,  a  thick,  ftirinaeeoas,  fleshy, 

homy,  or  woody  substance. 

Prr'-i.8PIIer"-ic,  (-sfiJi'-ick)  a,  Round,9^ene»L 

PRR'-lS-SOL^-O-or*  «*  A  winding  06011/  by  many 
words, — superfluity  or  redundance  of  expression,  ma- 
croloi^. 

$9f*  Thtt  word  is  not  an  immediate  compound  of  peri, 
but  of  periseos,  redundant,  which  is  derived  from  peri. 

Pbr'-z^-ntal^-tic,  88 :  a.  That  presses  out  by  folding 
oroiMd.  a|>plied  to  that  vermicular  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines, arising  ffkom  the  sp<mtaneous  or  excited  ^n- 
traction  of  the  spiral  fibres,  by  which  Uie  excrements 
are  pressed  downwards  and  v<4ded. 

i9*  See  Peritteriom,  after  the  present  class. 

Per'-/>8TYLB,  «.  A  range  of  columns  carried  routut 
an  edifice. 

Pbr'-z-bts^-to-lb,  i.  That  which  is  near,  or  con- 
cerns the  contraction  of  the  heart,  being  the  pause 
which  ensues  on  the  contraction  before  the  diastole 
or  dilatation  can  follow. 

19*  See  Perite,  after  this  class. 

Pbr'-/-to-ns"-i;ii,  «.  That  which  is  stretched  over, 
applied  as  tlie  name  of  the  thin  soft  membrane  which 
covers  the  inskie  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
encloses,  more  or  less  completely,  the  vi»cera  con- 
tained in  it. 

Pbr'-/-troch''-b-uii,  (-tr6ck''4-iiiii,  161)  «.  That 
which  runs  round;  a  wheel,  but  particularly  the  wheel 
used  as  a  mechanical  power  for  rablng  weights, 
r*  See  Periwig,  ice.,  and  PeriwhtUe,  in  their  places 
hereafter. 

Here  end  the  words  compounded  with  Peri*. 

n  PERICLITATE,  p4-r?-cll-tit<,  105:  v.  a. 
(Compare  Peril,  &c.)  To  haxard:  hence.  pgrf-dUa"' 
tion.   fobs.] 

Pb-ric'-u-loc/s,  92 :  a.   Perilous.  [Out  of  use.] 

PERIDOT,  p«r'-l-d5t,  92:  t.   ChrysoUie. 

PERIGORD,  p^r'-i-f^ord,  t.  The  epithet  of  • 
stone,  an  ore  of  manganese,  originally  remarked  at 
Perigord  in  France. 

PERIL=>p<r'-il,  t.  (See  P^ridiUte,  &c.)  Danger, 
risk,  hazard,  jeopardv ;  danger  denounced. 

To  Per'-il,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  be  in  danger,  [MOton:] 
— eef.  To  put  in  peril. 

P&r'-il-oars,  120 :  a.  (Not  PeriUous,  though  the  usual 
practice  oi  the  language  is  to  double  i  in  situations 
where  other  consonants  are  not  doubled:  see  Prin., 
194.)  Dangerous,  hasnrdous,  foil  of  danger;  it  i«  ludi- 
crously used  in  the  manner  of  an  adverb  of  emphasis, 
as  peritot  shrewd,  [Hudiliras;]  and  some  etymolo- 
gists imagine  parlout  to  have  been  identical  with  this 
word.  In  Spenser  it  sometimes  appears  in  the  con- 
tractcd  form  per'Ums. 

Pei'-t-lous-ly,  €ul.   Donge  tiusly. 

Per'-i-lotfi-neas,  «.   Dangerousness. 

7b  PERIS H=:sp{r'-i8h,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  die.  to  kas 
life  in  any  manner,  to  come  to  nothing:  (it  seems  to 
have  for  or  with  Ijefore  a  cause,  and  by  before  an  in- 
strument :  Locke  has  by  bvfure  a  cause ;)  to  be  in 
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perpetual  state  of  decay  {  to  be  lost  eternally :— <iee. 
[Shaks.]  To  destroy,  to  decay. 

The  »{(«  s  h  uMd  oAsr  modn  of  •pelliBg  tluit  bars  no  irregalarHy  of  •ooatf. 

mlsh-uoi  i,  «.  miition,  165 :  vtzh-un|  t.  e.  vmon,  165 ;  ttao,  166 :  Qlen,  166. 


PER 

?et''\B\i€d,  (-ItH  114, 143)  o.    Gone  to  nothing : 

perishing. 
Per'-iah-a-ble,  101 :  a.   Liable  to  peririi. 
Per'-ith-o-bl^nest,  t.    Liability  to  peridi. 
PERISTERION,  p«r'-i«-terc"4-on,  43,  90:  t. 

The  herb  vervain. 
PERlTE=p«r-it<',a.  SkilfUL  [Whiiaker.  1654.] 

PERIWIG,  p^r'4-wTg,  t.   A  covering  of  taim  hair 
made  to  go  on  the  head;  now  f^urntly  shortened 
into  wig:  the  original  word  in  old  French  was  Per- 
rucqut,  or  that  which  was  used  /w  (per)  a  hucque, 
which  latter  was  a  cap  made  of  some  animal's  skin 
with  the  hair  outside ;  the  perrucque  supplanted  this 
in  France  about  the  end  of  the  I6th  century,  (ride 
Roquefort,  Otoit,  ia  la  Lang.  Rom.:)  Ule  in  the  16th 
century  we  had  possession  of  t)ie  word  under  the  form 
ptrwiaU;  this,  in  the  next  century,  became  perewake 
and  perivigi  now  it  is  utigi  of  which  word  being 
ashamed,  we  have  once  more  gone  to  the  French  and 
adopted  their  perruque,  under  the  form  pfruke. 
7b  Per'-i-wig,  r.  a.  To  dress  in  fldse  hair. 
PERIWINKLE,  p«r'4-wtng"-kl,  101:  f.  (Cor- 
ruptkm  of  a  Saxon  word.)   A  small  shell  fish  •  by 
.  oldauthors  also  applied  as  the  name  of  a  plant. 
To  PERJURE,  per'-j'oor,  109:  v.  a,  (See  Per.) 
To  swear  thntugk,  i.  #,  "in  vwlatfon  oS,  to  forswear:  it 
is  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
Per'-jif-r«r,  36 :  «.   One  that  swears  fidaely. 
Per'-j«-ry,   «.   The  taking  of  a  fklse  oath. 
Per-y-ri-OKS,  120:  a.    OuUty  of  perjury.  [Coke.] 
7i  PERKa=perk,  ».  n,  and  o.  To  hold  up  the  head 
with  an  affected  briskness,  as  a  bird  hi  the  act  of 
ptrckingi—acL  [Shaks.]  To  make  trim,  to  set  up  as 
an  ornament. 
Perk,  a.   Pert,  brisk,  airy.  [SpeMer.] 
PERLOUS.— See  Pcritoua. 
PERLUSTRATION,  perMuitrii"-shun,89:  i. 

(See  Per.)  Act  of  viewing  all  aroimd  or  thoroughly. 
PERMANENT«.per'-ma-n8nt,a.  (See Per.)  That 
remains  throughout,  or  entirely,— durable,  not  decay- 
ing :  of  long  continuance. 
Per-mo-nent-ly,  ad.  Durably,  laatfaigly. 
Per'-m«-nence,  Per'-ma-nen-cy,  t.  Duration,  oon- 

tinuance,  lastingness :  Brown  uses  Pwman'tMm. 
7b  PERMEATE=per'-in^Ate,  v.  a,  (See  Per.) 

To  pass  thnnufh  the  pores  or  interstices  oC 
Per'-me-a"-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  passtag  through. 
Per'-meHi-ble,  a.   That  may  be  passed  through. 
Per'-me-a-bil"-t-ty,  s.  Quality  of  being  permeable. 
Per'-me-ont,  a.   Pawing  through.    [Brown.] 
PERMISCIBLE,    PERMISTION.— 8«i    Per- 
t    mixtion. 
PERMISSION,  PERMISSIVE,  &C— See  in  the 

ensuing  class 
7b  PERMIT«^per-inTt',  «.  a.    To  aUow  without 
command ;  to  suffer  without  authorising  or  approving; 
to  alknv,  to  suffer;  to  leave  or  resign,— an  unfiroquent 
sense,  but  nearer  the  literal  meaning,  which  is  to  send 
or  yield  as  through  some  means. — See  Per. 
Per-mit'-tance,  12:  «.  Permission.  [Derham.] 
Pkr'-mit,  83 :  #.   A  written  permissbn  from  an  officer 
of  the  customs  for  transporting  goods  from  place  to 
pkoe.  showing  the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 
Per-mis'-»-bl<,  101  :  a.   That  may  be  permitted. 
Per-mitt'-sive,  105 :  a.   Granting  liberty,  not  favour; 

not  hindering:  granted. 
Per-mis'-sive-ly,  ad.   By  bore  allowance. 
Per-mU'-fioii,   (-mtah'-uu,    147)  t.    Act  of  per- 
mitting; allowance. 
PERMDCTION,  per-mtckst'-yun,  co/ioq.  per- 
mickBt'-ihun,  146, 147 :  s.    Act  of  thorou^hiy 
mingling:   the  state  of  being   minsled;:  PermuUon 
(per-mtst'-shun)  is  another  form  of  the  same  word. 
Per-mi8'-cx-bl£,  59  :  a.  That  may  be  mingled. 


PER 

To  PERMUTE-per-mutif,  ».  •.  (Set  P«.)  1o 
change/or,  to  exchangi*. 

Per-mu'-ter,  «.  One  that  exdiaoget. 

Pei'-IIHI-ta"-/«>D,  89  :  t.  Exchange  of  one  tWaite 
another:  In  a  special  sense,  alterios.  ettaopaK.  or 
varying  the  potttkm  or  order  of  things  la  otim  to 
show  in  how  many  different  ways  they  can  be  pUeat 

PERNANCY,  pei'-nan-ck, ».  Atakiniorrecfh 
Ing:  tithes  hi  pernancy  are  tithes  taken  or  that  wy 
be  taken  in  Wnd.  .... 

PERNICIOUS,  peMit«h'-'us,  147:  a.  (9kP») 
TKonmghiy  misdiievons ;  very  hoxtftd;  destmflie.- 
See  also  in  the  next  dan. 

Per-nic'-ftMfS-ljr,  o^.   Miadiievonsly. 

Per-nic'-ibii»-nc88,  «.   QuaUty  of  b«ng  pemktan 

PERNICITY,  per-ni8i'4-tH  84, 105:  *  &!► 
rity,  qnkkneas.  [Ray.] 

Per-nic'.M-s,  (-nish'-^us,  147)  fl.  Quick,  y«J; 
a  sense  found  only  In  Milton,  Par.  Lost.  b.  ji  L  W. 

PERNOCTATION,  per'-D6ck.ti"-«buB,8S:i. 
(See  Per.)  A  watelung  (^ronyA  the  night 

PERORATION,  p«r'4-rft"-ihun,  85:  i.  (w 
Per.)  The  ocmclndingpstft  of  an  oration,  in  eWAtlB 
speaker  goes  thromgh  hU  argnmento  by  wsyoT »» 
pctulation.  and  urges  them  with  ?«•*»  j*™*^ 
and  increased  warmth:  hence,  the  eoadB«iB«l« 
speech,  however  constructed. 

PEROXIDE,  n  PEROXlDIZR-8e.wUh^^ 

Bisnlphate. 
To  PERPEND=per-p«nd',  ».  a.  (See  Vnyu 
weigh  thoroughly  in  the  mind,  to  conAitr  attsrtituj. 

Per^^^.«oii,  (-shun,  147)f.  Comid0n&m-[(^l 
PERPENDER=*per-pen'-dCT,  #.  Aeo|*>f^»; 
a  word  corrupted  from  «  French  word. 

PERPENDICLE,  per-p«n'^l-cl,  ^^>}S:^ 
(See  Per.)  AnythingVngfagdownlf  »W5J™ 

Pei'-pen-dic"-u-Ur,  #.  and  a.  A  li»c  WJ* « 
right  angles  on  the  plane  of  the  *«**»  ••  "L, 
riiht  aniles  with  another  line:-^.  '■gSf^JS- 
angles  over  the  pUne  of  the  horiion;  tt|m«Kl  "^ 
ing  at  right  angles.  ^         _^ 

Per'-pen-dic^-o-lar-ly,  ad.  So  sstobtiwp^^- 
cttlar.  rt. .  J 

Per'-penniii/.u-Ur'W.ty,  84,  105  :«.»*>•  »^ 
being  perpendicular. 

PERPENSION.— See  under  To  PfeipBBi 

PERPE8SION,  per-p«»h'-un,  147:  i-CS-w^ 
A  suffering  throughout  or  always.  [Pesfsa«.J 

To  PERPETRATE-per'.pi-trite,  ».«.(»• 

Per.)  Literally,  to  go  through  with,  or  tBlsH,-*  "^ 
mit,  always  used  in  an  ill  sense. 
Per^-pe-tra'-tor,  38 :  «.  One  that  cemnilts  ■  «rt«^ 
Per'-pe-tra"-/wn,  89  :  s.  Commission  of »««», 
PERPETUAL«peF-p«t'-&-ai,  <»^'f^' 
8hoo-al,  a.    Never  ceasing,  eternal  jit^^^ 
futurity,  continual.  ^^^rmpioA'.JJ^r^j^ 
raey  is  where  aU  the  tithes  are  aPP^^^nJitJ 
vioarage  endowed :  A  ptrnttual  terev  f  "T^^  ^a 
aeainat  the  teeth  of  iwW  so  that  tht  •c*" «" 
always  go  on. 
Per-pe^-K-al-ly,  ad,  Oontinuslly.  ,.  ^e*- 

7b  Per-peZ-w-ate,  v.  a.  To  make  peipeWiJ  " 

tinne  without  cessation. 
Per^pef'-K-a/'-fion,  89 1  «.  Act  of  i 

incessant  continuance.  ...  .u  /fan 

Pei'-pe-tu"-i-t,,  H105;«.  »»*J^»^^ 

rity ;  exemption  from  intermission  or  emu*yy* 
thing  of  which  there  is  no  end.  . ,  .,  j,^ 

PERPHOSPHATE.— See  'rith  PJrbbol|*J* 

To  PERPLEX,   per-pllck.',  ^^Ji^JiwU 
Per.)   Literally,  to  entangle  «*'*''*Jfi-btfrt*  » 
with  doubtful  notions,  to  «!»»*»=*•  .^.J.  !«••■• 
puxsle;  to  make  intricate,  to  <»«iJ*'S«tft 
monly  and  less  properly,  to  plsgnti  >•  w»"*^ 


•nw  tohMm  tntiw,  and  tho  priaciplM  to  wbieb  the  wuobm  rrfsr,  prac«te  tha  Dto6as«ry.  ^^^ 

row€ii:  gik'-wA^:  chXp'-man:  pa-pf:  l4u>:  g»d:  yn5,i.e.J€W,  bbi  t,*,*,*^'*^ 
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Peff^ples'f  a.  Perplexed.  [Glaava.] 

Per-ptey-ed-ly, oJ.  Intricately;  eonftiMdly: — Mil- 
ton uses  PenUj/ly, 

Per-pIey-ed-neMy  i •  State  of  being  perplexed. 

Per-pledT'-i-ly,  105:  «.  Doabt;  anxiety  of  mind; 
•otanfflement,  intricacy. 

PERPOTATION,  per'.i)6-ta"-shun,  89 :  i.  (See 
Per.)  A  thorough  drinking  bout. 

PERQUISITE,  pei^-kw^ztt,  188, 151, 105 :  t. 
(See  Par.)  Something  obtained  by  a  place  or  office 
over  and  abofv  the  settled  wages. 
Per'-fiM-^it-ed,  a.  Supjdied  with  perqaisitee.  fSarago.] 
PKBf'Qm-sn^^'lOS,  89 :  «.  A  thorough  eeaxch :  this 
if  the  literal  meaning,  which  has  given  place  to  a  de- 
rivative one  in  the  previous  two  virwds. 

PERROQUET,  per'-rA-k««^',  76,  145 :   #.    A 

species  of  parrot. 
PERRUQUIER.— See  Peruke. 

PERRY,  pSi'-r^  t.  A  drink  made  of  pean. 

PERSCRUTATION,per'-8croo-ta"-8hun,  109, 
89 :  I.  (See  Per.)  A  searching  thoroughly. 

7b  PERSECUTE=p«r'-ci-cAte,  v.  a.  (See  Per.) 
Litemlly,  to  fi>Ilow  or  pursue  tiotely  or  harassingly, — 
to  pursue  with  malignity,  to  harass  with  penalties, 
(generally  for  opinions ;)  to  importune  much. 

Per'-se-cu'-tor,  38 :  #.   One  that  persecutes. 

Per'-8e-Cu"-/!ibD,  89  :  ».  Act  or  practioe  of  perse- 
cuting; state  of  being  persecuted. 

To  PERSEVERE=per'-«i-verc",  v,n.  (See  Pter.) 
To  be  constant  or  Intent  thromghoid,  to  hold  on  or  per- 
dst  in  any  business,  not  to  give  over  or  quit  it. 

i9~  Shakspeare  and  the  writers  of  his  day  spell  and  ac- 
cent tills  word  Perseffer. 

Per'-»e-Te"-ring,  part.  a.  Persisting. 

Pter'-ae-ve'^-ring^ly,  ad.  With  perseverance. 

Per'-se-ve^-rant,  12:  a.  Persisting.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

Per'-8e-ve"-rant-ly,  ad.  Perseveringly.  [Obs.J 

Per'-se-Te^-raoce,  «.  Persistence  in  any  design  or 
attempt ;  steadiness  in  pursuit. 

f/f*  In  Shakspeare's  time,  this  word  followed  the  ac- 
oaatuation  of  the  verb  as  then  pronounced. 

PERSIAN,  per'-sh'an,  147  :  a.  Of  or  (Vom  Persia. 

PERSIFLAGE,  pAre«-K»-fliih',  [Fr.]  170:  #. 
Light  talk  in  which  all  subjects  are  treated  with  banter. 

To  PERSIST^per-cIst',  t».  n.  (See  Per.)  To  keep 
throm§hmit  to  something  which  is  begun,  to  persevere ; 
to  be  obstinate  in  proceeding. 

Per-siat'-ence,  Per-«ist'-ea*cy,  «.  State  of  peralat- 
ing;  steadiness :  also  obstinacy,  contumacy. 

Per-sist'-tve,  105:  a.  Steady;  persevering. 

PERSON »=per'-«on,  18 :  co/loj.  per'-sn,  1 14 :  #. 
Originally,  a  mask  used  by  Roman  actors ;  hence,  cha- 
racter assumed,  as  "  I  speak  in  the  person  of  your  fa- 
ther f*  exterior  appearance ;  the  body,  not  the  will  or 
inclinations;  hence,  the  whole  human  being  indefi- 
nitely :  and  hence,  any  one  human  being  definitely ; 
one's  self,  not  a  representative }  formerly,  the  parton 
or  rector  of  a  parisn ;  (see  Parson  O  in  grammar,  the 
character  which  a  noun  or  pronoun  bears,  as  denoting 
the  speaker,  or  the  person  spoken  to,  or  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of. 

Per'-son-o-blr,  101:  a.  Having  a  woll-formed  per- 
•oa  ;  in  law,  enabled  to  maintain  pleas  In  court. 

Per'->soD'>age,  «.  A  person  emphatically,  a  great  per- 
son ;  exterior  appearance;  character  assumed  or  re- 
presented. 

Per'-son-ol,  a,  and  «.  Belonging  to  men  or  women, 
not  to  things ;  or,  as  the  law  expresses  the  latter,  not 
rent ;  proper  to  him  or  her ;  present,  not  by  representa- 
tive, out  actnally;  exterior,  corporal;  movable,  ap- 
pendant to  the  person ;  having  the  modifications  of 
the  three  grammatical  persons:—*.  Anything  ap. 
pendant  to  the  person;  and  hence  also,  any  movable. 
Pfrmmnei  (par«'-80-D«l",  [Fr.]  170)  is  a  word 
Qsed  of  military  and  naval  equipments  in  the  French 


service,  and  means  the  rank,  appointment,  duties,  &e. 
of  the  penoM  (officers  and  men)  who  constitute  an 
armament. 

Per'-son-al-ljr,  ad.  In  person ;  with  respect  or  with 
allusion  to  an  Individual,  partienlarly. 

Per'-son-aP'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  t.  The  existence  or  in- 
dividuality of  any  one ;  direct  application  to  a  person ; 
a  remark  ot  reflection  direcUy  applied. 

To  Per'-§on-aCe,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  represent  by  as- 
suming a  diaracter ;  to  act ;  to  counterfoit,  to  feign ; 
to  resemble ;  in  old  anthora,  to  make  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of;  to  describe ;  to  celebrate  loudly,  a  sense 
that  occurs  in  Milton,  and  the  literal  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal word,  the  ancient  mask  being  so  named  because 
the  actor,  Ay  founding  his  words  through  the  mouth- 
piece, increased  tlie  power  of  his  voice ;  nm.  To  play 
a  fictitious  character. 

Per^'-floo^a'-tor,  38 :  %,  One  who  peisonaies. 

Per'-8on*a''-/ioD,  89  :  «.    Act  of  personating. 

7b  PbrtSOn'-i-pt,  81,  6 :  o.  a.  To  change  from  a 
thing  to  a  person ;  to  represent  with  the  attributes  of 
a  person :  Bichardson  in  one  place  uses  To  Persunixe. 

Per-»oii'-»-fi-ca"-/t<>o,  89 :  «.  The  diange  of  things 
to  persons,  a  figure  of  speech,  which,  by  the  corre- 
spondent Oreek  word,  is  called  Protopopaia, 

PERSPECTIVE,  per-8p«clc'.tiv,  105  :  «.  and  a. 
(See  Per.)  A  seeing  throi^h,  as  between  trees,  a  vista, 
a  view,  a  prospect;  hence,  the  art  of  drawing  distant 
and  near  objects  on  a  plane,  so  as  to  have  in  appear- 
ance their  relative  places ;  hence,  also,  a  glass  through 
which  things  are  viewed : — ad\  Optic,  relating  to  per- 
spective. 

19*  In  the  poets,  this  word  often  lias  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable. 

Per-spec'-tive-ly,  ad*  By  representation;  throngh 
a  glass;  optically. 

Pbr'-spi-c.4-bl£,  a.    Discernible.  fOnt  of  use.] 

Per'-«p<-ca"-ciVw8,  (-sh'ui,  147)  a.  Quicksighted. 

Per'-spt-ca^-ctbtis-ness,  i.  Quality  of  being  perspi. 
caeloos. 

Per'-8pi-cac"-i-ty,    (-dUs'-^t^    84,    105)    #• 

Acuteness  of  sight ;  aeuteness  of  discernment 
Per'-spi-ca-Cy,  #.    Perspicacity.  [B.  Jon.] 

Per-gpic'-ience,  (-sptsh'-'enoe,  147)  t.  Act  of 
looking  sharply.  [Unusual.] 

Pbr'-sp/-cil,  t.   An  optic  glass.  [GbuiviL] 

PBR-sPic'-u-oir8,  120 :  a.  That  may  be  seen 
through,  transparent;  hence,  dear  to  the  understand- 
ing, not  obscure. 

Per-gpic'-u-ows-ly,  ad.    Clearly,  plainly. 

Per-spic'-U-oiiS-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  perspicuous. 

Per'-8pi-Cu''-»-ty,  84  :  #.  Transparency ;  [Brown ;] 
clearness  to  the  mind,  freedom  from  obscurity. 

n  PERSPIRE=.per-8pire',  45:  r.  it.  and  a. 
(See  Per.)  To  exude  Ay  or  through  the  skin,  (literally 
to  breathe  through  it,  or  exhale,)  to  perform  excretion 
by  the  cuticular  pores,  to  sweat: — ore  To  emit  by 
the  pores. 

Pei>8pi'-Ta-bU,  a.    That  may  be  perspired ;  less 

properly,  emitting  perspiration. 
Per-spt'-ra-ttve,  105:  a.    P^forming  the   act  of 

perspiration. 
Per-spi'-ra-tor-y,  129,  18  :  a,    Perspirative. 

Per'-spi-ra"-fion,  105,  89  :  f.  Excretion  by  the 
cuticular  pores,  sweat. 

To  PERSTRINGE=per-8tnngt',t>.a,  (See Per.) 
To  touch  or  graze  as  in  passing  by  or  near ;  hence,  to 
touch  upon.  [Burton.] 

To  PERSUADE,  per-swade',  145 :  v.  a.  (See 
Per.)  To  counsel  or  advise,  not  with  purpose  only, 
but  with  effect,  or  thoroughly, — to  draw  or  incline  the 
will  by  presenting  motives  to  the  miud;  le«s  fre- 
quently, to  inculcate  ;  to  hold  discourse  in  the  way  of 
Persuasion,  followed  by  with:  some  old  authors  use 
ersuade  substantively  for  Persuaaon. 

Per-SMa'-der,«.  One  that  persuades;  that  which  incites. 

Per-sua'-da-ble,  101  :  o.    Persuasible. 


Tbs  si(s  =  b  oMd  after  mode*  of  iiwUlaf  that  hav*  so  iiTwgalaTityef  Mmad. 

Cmsomnti:  mSih-UD,  •'•  e.  tmttiorh  165  :  Tizh-un,  i. «.  vitioH,  165  :  fttn,  166 :  ^fo,  166« 
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Per*8ii&'-da-bljrf  ad.    So  as  to  be  persuaded. 

Pku-^cta'-si-blk,  (-c^bl,  152,  105,  101)  a./Diat 
may  be  persuaded. 

Per-flKa'-si-bltf-negSy  «.  Quality  of  being  flexible 
by  persuasion. 

per-swa'-ii-bil^-i-ty,  84,  105  :  t.    PersnasiUenesa. 

Per-flva'-8ive,  (-c^v,  152,  105)  a.  and  t.  Hanng 
the  power  of  persuadiuf ;  influenciog  tlM  mind  or  pas- 
sions :—s.  An  exhortation;  a  suggestion  to  some  act. 

Per-sua'-ti  ve-  Ijr,  odL  In  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade. 

Per-twa'-Stve-nets,  «.    Quality  of  being  persuasive. 

Per-ina'-sor-y,  a.   Having  power  to  persuade. 

VeR'SUa'-siov,  (per-swa'-zhun,  ,147)  «.  Act  of 
persuading;  state  of  being  persuaded {  the  opinion 
which  results  ftom  persuasion ;  opinion :  Persmamen 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  act  of  moviftg  the  passions, 
or  the  state  of  yielding  to.  motives  addressed  to  the 

Sussiont  rather  than  to  the 'understanding;  but  the 
ifitinction  is  not  always  observed. 

PERSULPHATE.— See  with  PerbUulphale. 

P£RT=pert,  a,  and  «.  Lively,  brisk ;  hence,  (more 
oommooly.)  saucy,  forwardly  loquacious:  some  old 
autliors  use  it  as  a  verb,  signifying  to  be  saucy:  Todd 
reads  Pert  as  a  substantive  in  lieu  of  part  in  line  378 
of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  surely  with  little  taste,  and 
with  what  conformity  to  original  copies  he  does  not  say. 

Pert'-ljf,  €uL   In  a  pert  manner. 

Pert'-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  pert 

To  PERTAlN«per-ta\n',  v.  n.  (See  Per.)  To 
have  a  hxAd  or  dependence  on  sonu:lUing,  to  belong, 
to  relate. 

Pbr'-TI-NKNT,  a.  Relating,  regarding,  concerning  ; 
(in  this  sense  we  now  commonly  us<*  ptrtmning;)  re- 
lated to  the  matter  in  hand,  just  to  the  purpose,  appo- 
site,  not  foreign  to  the  thing  intended. 

Per'-ti-nent-ly,  ad.   Appositely  ;  to  the  purpose. 

Per^-t^-nent-nesa,   «.   Quality  of  being  pertinent. 

Per'-tinence,  Per'-t»-nen-cy,  t.  Propriety  to  the 
purpose  in  hand, 

PERTEREBRATION,  per-tire'-i-bra^-shun, 
44. 89:  s.  (See  Per.)  The  act  of  boring  through, 

PERTINACIOUS,  per'-t^na".8h»u8,  147:  a. 
(See  Per.)  Holding  on  or  keeping  to  a  purpose  with  a 
vicious  extreme ;  obstinate,  stuubom.  perverse  }  less 
commonly,  resolute,  steady,  in  a  Kood  sense. 

19^  This  word  and  tlie  following  are  etymological  rola- 
tions  of  To  Pertain,  &o.,  above. 

Per^-ti-na^-cious-ly,  ad.   Obstinately. 

Per'-ti-na"'CWi«8-nes8,  #.   Pertinacity. 

PeK-ti-nac"-!-^,  (-nlUis'^.t^  92,  105)  t.    Ob- 
stinacy; stubbornness;  resolution. 
Per'-ti  Do-cy,  »,  Pertinacity.  [L'Estrange.] 
PERTINENCE,  &c.— See  under  To  Pertain. 
PERTlNGENT=per.tTn'-g8nt,   a,    (See  Per.) 

Touching  or  reaching  completeijf. 
PERTLY,  PERTNESS.— See  under  Pert 
PERTRANSIENT,  per-tr&n'-«h€nt,  147  :  a. 
(Sec  Per.)  Passing  through  or  over.  [Little  used.] 

To  PERTURB=per-turb',  t>.  a,  (See  Per.)  To 
unsettle  eomptetett/,  to  disorder}  to  confuse ;  hence,  to 
deprive  of  tranquillity. 

Per-tarb'-er,  36 :  ».   A  disturber. 

7b  Pbu-tur'-bat*,  v.  a.   To  perturb. 

Per'-tur-ba"-/ion,  89:  «,  Disturbance,  disorder; 
cause  of  disquiet ;  commotion  of  tho  passions ;  dis- 
quiet of  mind. 

Per"-tur-ba'-tor,  38:  *.  A  disturber. 

PERTUSED,per-tuz«J',  151,  114:  a.  (See  Per.) 
Pifrcod  throught  bored,  punched. 

Per-tu'-aion,  (-zhun,  147)  $.  Act  of  piercing;  a 
hole  made  by  piercing :  To  Pertuntt  does  not  occur. 

PERUKE,  p€r-o5kS  109:  t.  A  periwig,  which 
see ;  Perruquier,  (pSr-r03'-ke-ffr,)  a  wig-maker, 
is  spelled  quite  as  in  French. 
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n  PERUSE,  p«r-«5z',  109, 151 :  ».  a.  rSesPtt.) 

Literally,  to  scan  thnmghoat,  to  obserre;  heaee  ill 

usual  «enae,  to  read. 
Per-ii'-«er,  36 :  <•    A  reader,  an  examiner. 
Vet^i/'$a\,  12 :  t.    Act  of  reading ;  ersminstlw. 
PERUVIAN,  pgr^-vWn,  109,90:  a.  PntsiB- 

ing  to  Peru  in  South  America. 
To  PERVADE=per-vadt',  v.  a,   (See  Pte)  Ts 

pasi  through  an  aperture;  [Newtun ;]  to  pass  tbnagli 

the  whote  extension  oC 
Per-va'-stVe,  (-CIV,  105)  «.  Having  power  to  pemit 
Per-va'-*ion,  (-zhuo,  147)  ».   Act  of  pmsdisi. 
PERVERSE,  &C— See  in  the  ensnisg  da» 

n  PERVERT=per-vert',  «.  a.  (See  Per.)  To 
turn  as  for  the  mere  purpose  of  tnmiog,  that  is.  &«• 
the  straight,  natural,  or  right  coarse;  to  distort  &<« 
the  true  purpose ;  to  corrupt. 

Per-vert'-'cr,  36 :  «.    One  who  perverts. 

Per-vert'-i-Wr,  a.    That  may  be  easfly  pcneited. 

Pkr-VKRSb',  153:  a.  Distorted  from  the  right;  ob- 
stinate in  tiie  wrong ;  petulant,  disposed  to  ow 
and  vex. 

Per-verse'-Iy,  ad.    With  pervcrseness. 

Per-veree'-negs,  *. ,  QuaUiy  of  being  perverse :  in  sM 
authors,  perversion. 

Per-ver'-jw-ty,  #.  PeTverseness.  crossness. 

Per-vbk'-s/ok,  (nshun,  147)  #.  Act  of  perreitisf ; 
change  to  something  worse. 

Per-vei'-sive,  (-cTv,  105)  a.    Tending  to  peiteit 

To  PERVESTIGATE,  pervSs'-t^.gitc,  10^^ 
v.a.  (See  Per.)  To  search  More*^*^  to  flsi  oat fcy 
searching. 

Per-ve8'-ti-ga''-/ien,  89 :  i .    Diligent  inqsiiy. 

PERVICACIOUS,   per'-vi-ca''-sh'ii«,  1*7: «. 

(See  Per.)  Tkorotufhlj/  or  spitefhUy  obstiaste. 
Per'-vi-ca"-c»oi«-Jy,  ad.   With  wilful  obstiasej. 
Per'-vi-ca"-cio««-ne»S,  «.    Pervicadty. 
Per'-vi-cac"-i.ty,  (-dUa'4-tiii.  92, 105)  i.  Spit^ 

ful  obstinacy :  Per'eioacy  hardly  ocean. 
PERVIOUS,  per'-v^u«,  146, 120:  «.  (SsiPsr.) 

Having  a  way  through,  capable  of  being  pei«sW; 

less  properly,  pexvading,  permeating. 
Pei'-vi-OMS-nesS,  s.   Quality  of  being  penioas. 

PERVIS.— See  Parris, 

PflSADE,  p«z-ade',   151':  f.    A  motion  »WA» 

horse  makes  in  lifting  up  his  fore-qoartcrs. 
PESSARY,  p^s'-sar-fi,  129,  12,  105:  i.  AioB 

of  lint  or  other  substance  medicated  for  thraitun  «» 

the  uterus  on  extraordinsiry  occasions. 
PESSIMIST,  p^s'-s^mTst,  105 :  #.  A  comjUiaa 

on  all  subiects,  as  opposed  to  an  optimist 
PEST=p«st,  «.    Plague.   pestUenee ;  any  thisi  *• 

structive:  Pfsf^-Aoitie.  a  hospital. 
Pes-tif'-er-oiw,  87 :  a,  Ptestaenlial.  bringing  phP"- 
Pest'-i-duct,  f.  That  which  conveys  cootsgion. 
Pesl'-i-lent,  a.   Producing  plagne;  misdnetous. 
Pest^'^-i-lent'-ly,  ad,   Destnictively. 
Pe8t'-i-len''-/wl,  (-sh'al,  147)  a,  Psrt*kiB«»fw 

nature  of^  or  tending  to,  the  plague. 
Pest'-i-leoce,  »,   Peat,  pUgue,  contagious  ^^^ 
Jb  Pbs'-TBR,  V,  a.   To  pUgue.  to  hsias^  to  l«»P**' 

to  encumber  as  with  a  crowd. 
Pes'-ter-er,  36 :  t.    One  that  pesters. 
Pes'-ter-oan,  120  :  a.    EneumberiBg. 
PESTILLATION.— See  in  the  next  class. 
PESTLE,  p«s'-8l,   156,  101:  *.    An  instntfjjj 

with  which  any  thing  is  broken  in  a  noctsr:  s^ 

of  pork  in  oU  authors  slgnifles  a  gaawioB,  W^ 

from  some  analogy  of  shape.  ^^. 

To  Pes'-/!*?,  t>.  a.  To  bmiae  with  a  pestltf ;  in  ss*^ 

sense,  to  use  a  pestle. 


Tlic  ■ehomcs  entlr*.  Mid  tlic  priadplet  to  which  lh«  numbers  refer,  prcoedt  the  tMdtoawf. 

^<»««^-- fati'-wi^j:  ch«p'-mdn:  pd-pi':  it^a:  gfi&d :  j»S5,i.#.y«p,  55:  o,«,v&«-"^'* 
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PETspjft,  t.  (Compan  Petulant,  ftc.)  A  iligbt 
pmioa,  a  slight  fit  of  peevuhneas. 

7^  Pet,  V.  II.   To  take  offence. 

Pet'-ttih,  a.   FretAiI.  peevish. 

Pet'-tish-lyi  ad.    In  a  fretftil  manner. 

Fel'-tith-nessi  f.    Fretfulnets. 

PETsp^^  «.  and  a.  A  lamb  taken  into  the  house, 
«ad  brooght  ap  by  the  hand,  a  cade  lamb ;  hence,  any 
creatora  fiMidled  and  indulged:— iu(;.  Petted. 

T$  Pet,  r.  a.  To  treat  a*  a  pet,  to  fondle,  to  indulge. 
P£TALap«t'-al,  t.    A  flower  leaf,  at  dittingniahed 

froa  the  leaf  of  the  plant 
Petf'^iue,  1U5 :  a.    Pertaining  to  a  petaL 
Pet'-o.loM,  120 :  a.    Having  petals. 

Pn'-i-LiSM.  158 :  f.    A  form  or  method  of  banish- 

mrat  among  the  Syracnsans  b^  writing  the  name  of 

the  obnoKioas  person  on  a  leaf. 
Pn'-J-Lm,  t.    A  rare  mineral  occurring  in  masses, 

btTiog  tifgHated  stmetnro :  the  new  alkali,  liUUat  was 

disoomed  in  this  mineral. 
Pn'-J-LOiOy  a.    Having  the  form  of  petals. 
Psi'-^L-SHAPfi/,  1 14,  143  :  a.    Having  the  shape 

of  a  petal 
Pir'-^-ttJS,  8,    A  hot  with  a  broad  brim  ;  Mercury's* 

visged  cap;  a  cupola  of  expanded  form. 

P£TARDsp^-tard',  «.  A  piece  of  ordnance  re- 
wmMing  a  high-crowned  hat,  chiefly  used  to  break 
down  a  barrier ;  Ptflar'  is  another  form  of  the  .same 

WTTECHIAL,  p^t«ck'4-al,  161,  146:  a.  Pes- 
tileattally  spotted  :  from  the  Italian  A/^ccAjV,  (pSt- 
^k'-e-a,)  purple  spots,  Latinised  into  Pe-tech'-t'.c. 

PETEREL=p«t''4$r-«l,  t.    A  sea  bird. 

PETER-PENCE==pc"-Ur-p«na',  t.  A  tribute 
oTa  penny  from  every  house,  otherwise  called  Rom/- 
*s4  ncmerly  payable  to  the  Pope  at  Lammas-day. 

Pi^-TBhwokt',  (-wort,  141)  t.    A  herb  so  called. 

PETIOLE,  p«t'4-AU,  105  :  «.  The  foot-stalk  of 
•  Isaf:  hence,  Pefto/o/tf,  (a.,)  growing  out  of  petioles. 

PETIT,  pSt-ea',  [Fr.]  170  :  a.  LilUe  in  figure ; 
iseoasiderable ;  pettv  as  opposed  to  important ;  petty 
ss opposed  to  grand  or  high:  in  these  last  senses. 
Petty  generally  takes  its  place  in  pronunciation  even 
«h«B  the  spelling  is  petU;  as  petit  or  pHfif  tarctny: 
f^  or  ftttjf  tretuuM. 

PiT'-jr.MAi"-TJLE,  (pdt'-ec^roaV'-tr,  [Fr.]  170)  c 
A  oQBcomb. 

PETITION,  p^.tish'-UD,89:  *.  Request,  entreaty, 
■uvpUcation ;  a  single  branch  or  port  of  a  prayer :  P4- 
t»'i»  Frimafi4  is  a  Latin  phra»e  signifying  a  begging 
^  the  qneetioa  or  of  the  pmnt  in  dispute. 

To  Pe-ti/-toD,  V,  a.    To  solicit,  to  supplicate. 
Pe>ti/-ion-er,  36 :  t.    One  who  offers  a  petition. 
Pe-ti/'-*on-ar-¥,  a.    Supplicatory. 
Pe-li/'-wn-flr^i-Ijf,  ad.   In  a  supplicatory  manner ; 
also,  by  way  of  begging  the  question. 

Prr'-l-TOH-r,  a.    Petitioning.  [Brewer.  1607.] 

PETREAN<«pl-tre'-ail,86:  a.    Pertaining  to  a 

mdl  or  stone. 
Pk'-tbx,  (-tar,  159)  «.  The  common  name  for  nitre. 
Px-TRBS'-CBNT,  59 :  ff.    Becoming  stone.  [Boyle.] 
Pe-treV-ceoce,  «.    Process  of  changing  to  stone. 
Ta  PB-TRiy-i^AT»,  87:  «.  a.    To  petrify.  [Out 

of  use] 
Pet'-r»-rac^-/ioli«  89 :  t.    Act  or  state  of  turning  to 

s'ooe;  that  wbi^  has  become  stone. 
Pet'-ri-fac"-U*ve,  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  petrifocUon  ; 

having  power  to  convert  substances  into  stone. 
To  Par-mi-FY,  (-fy,  6)  v.  a.  and  n.    To  convert 
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into  stone;  to  make  hard;  to  fix.'—MV.  To  become 

stone. 
Pe-trif-ic,  88  :  a.  Having  power  to  change  to  stone. 
Pe-trcZ-le-um,  90  :  «.    Literally,  rock-oiU  a  liquid 

bitumen  exuding  from  the  earth  and  floating  on  the 

surface  of  some  wells,  or  fSrom  the  cavities  of  some  rocks : 

it  is  otherwise  called  PetrSf. 
PE'-TRO-8i''-LEjif,  188:  f.    Rock-stone. 
PE'-Tttors,  120:  n.    Hard;  stony. 
PETRON£L=rpgt'-r&-D^,  s.  A  horse  pistol. 
PETTICOAT,  PETTIFOGGER.  &c— See  undei 

Petty. 
PETTISH,  &c.— See  under  Pet,  (slight  passion.) 

PETrO=p«t'-tA,  [ItalJ  t.  The  breast :  m  peiio, 

in  secrecy,  in  reserve. 
PETTY,  p«t'-t^  105 :  a.  (See  Petit.)  Small,  iu- 

considerable;  inferior;  little. 
^/^Pelfty-ehapf  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 

wagtail ;  and  Pef'tj/eoy'  to  a  herb. 
Pet'-ti-Jy,  ad.  In  a  petty  manner. 
Pet'-tt-ness,  «•    Smallness,  unimportance. 

PET'-Tf-COAT,  (-cite,  108)  f.    The  tower  part  of  a 

woman's  dress. 
To  Pet'-tz-foo,  V,  n.  (See  To  Fog.)  To  play  the 

pettifogger. 
Pet"-ti-fog'-^f  r,  77  :  i,   A  small-rate  kwyer. 
Vetf'-ti-to^-get'jff  9.    The  practice  of  a  pettifogger ; 

trick,  quibble. 
PETULANT=p«t'-a-lant,a.  (Compare  Pet.  &c.) 

Saucy,   perverse,  abnrive;  less  frequently,  wanton, 

freakish  in  passion. 
Pet'-u-lont-ly,  ad.    With  pertness ;  wantonly. 
Pet'-u-lance,  Pet'-U-lan-cy,   «•    Sauciness;    wan- 
tonness. 
Pb-tul'-C0C7S,    120:  a.    Wanton,  frisking.  [Cane. 

1665.] 
PETtfNCE=pft-tunct',   153:  f.    Porcelain  clay, 

a  variety  of  the  felspar :  without  any  difference  of  pro> 

nnnciation,  it  is  often  spelled  Petumtu  and  Petuntxe. 
PEW»puc,  1 10  :  t.    An  enclosed  seat  in  a  church. 
7b  Pew,  V.  a.    To  fbmish  with  pews. 
Pbw'-fel-loit,  8  :  «.    a  companion.  [Obs.] 
PEWET=pe'-w€t,  14 :  #.    The  lapwing. 
PEWTER«pu'-t«r,  110,  36:  s.    A  compounded 

or  factitious  metal  made  of  tin,  lead,  and  brass ;  a  vessel 

made  of  pewter. 
Pew'-ter-er,  t.    A  smith  who  works  in  pewter. 

PEXITY,  plck8'4-ti)j,  188  :  t.   Nap  of  ctoth. 

PHiENOMENA,  f4-n6m'-^n-i,  163,  2:  t.  pi. 
Phenomenous : — See  Phenomenon. 

PHAETON,   fa'4-ton,.  163:    «.    A  tofry  open 

chaise  on  four  wheels,  so  called  from  the  CsUed  driver 

of  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. 
PHAGEDENA,  fiig'-ui-de^-na,  77,163:  *.  An 

ulcer  that  eati  away  the  flesh. 
PAag'-e-den"-ic,  88:  a.    Corroding;  eating  away 

proud  flesh :  Phag'-e-de'^-novs  has  the  same  meaning. 

PHALANGIOUS,  fd-lXn'-j^us,  163.  105, 120: 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  genus  of  spiders :  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  Phalamgei,  lot  whicn  see  the  ensuing. 

PHALANX,  rSl'-lingkt,  163,  158,  188:  «.  A 
close  compact  bodyof  men,  originally  applied  to  a  Mace- 
donian trcMip ;  the  classical  plural  phalanges  ( fa- 
ISn'-jeez)  is  applied  as  a  name  for  the  small  bones 
of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

PHALAUOPE,  fSl'-ar-^p<,  163 :  t.  A  water  fowl 
of  the  ptover  or  lapwing  kind. 

PHANTASM,  rXn'-t«3sm,  163,158:  #.  An  ap- 
pearance,  but  almost  always  understood  a-ith  special 
aualification,  as  a  vain  and  airy  appearance :  som<** 
thing  appearing  only  to  the  imagination  ;  a  depraved 
vision  causing  such  appearances :  the  hill  Greek  word 
U  Phantafma:  Phasm  aud  Phcu'ma  (see  lower)  hav* 


Tli«  •<!«  =  b  ustd  after  inodN  of  tptiliag  thatbatr*  ao  irrefoUrtiy  of  Muad. 

Contommis:  mtth-uo,  t.  e.  miMioir,  105  :  vith-uo,  i.e.  viuoHy  165 1  (jkin,  166 :  &^0|  166, 
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BMtly  ih«  niM  BMuiing :  many  of  tbe  rdalioBt  of 
these  words  adopted  in  our  language  are  now  written 
with  f  instead  of  pA :— See  Fantattic,  Iceland  Fantasy. 

PjfAir-T^-BCOPB,  $.  An  inalrament  lately  inrented, 
which,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  soccesstTe  apertores  fur. 
and  obstroetions  of  the  si^tht,  gives  an  appearance  of 
motion  to  flgures  presented  for  the  purpoae. 

PmkH-TAif'UA'QQf^'Ki'A,  151  :  «.  A  laiaing  of 
apectres/  the  name  of  an  optical  instrament  by  which 
an  appearance  of  this  effect  is  produced. 

PBjM-Tk^-UA'TOof'VU'PHTf  (-f^)  #.  A  descrip- 

tfon  of  celestial  appearances,  as  the  rainbow,  &c. 
PukV^-roUt  9,    A  spectre ;  a  fancied  vision. 
Pha'-818,  (-CIS,  152)#wi^.  1  #.     Appearance    ex. 
Pha'-sks,  (-<4a,  101^  ^.  j  hibited  by  any  body. 

but  particularly  by  a  planetary  body  at  the  different 

stages  of  its  revolution. 
PflASM,   158:    9.    Appearance;  phantom:  the  fhll 

Greek  word  is  Pka^wuL 

PHARAONIC,  fA'.r4-6D"-tck,  2,  88 :  a.    Per- 

taining  to  the  Pharaohs :  the  word  Is  fVom  the  French, 
Pharaon,  which  also  ftimished  the  name  for  the  gam- 
bling game  at  cards,  now  in  general  written  ai  it  is 
fironounced,  Fa'ro. 
IARISEE,lar'4-c^t,  129,  IOj  :  t.  A  sepa^ 
ratUt  among  the  Jews,  one  of  a  sect  that  considered 
themselv«4  more  righteous  than  other  Jews.  fh>m  their 
strict  observance  of  ceremonies. 

PAai^-i-»e"-an,  86:  a.  Following  the  practice  of 
the  Pharisees.  [Milton;  prose.] 

PAar^-i-sa^-ic,  88 :  1  a.    PerUinlng  to  the  Phari- 

PAar'-i-8a''-i-cal,  j  sees;  hence,  externally  reli- 
gious. 

PAar'-i-sa^-HCal-oess,  «.  Pharisaical  observance  of 
rituals. 

/%ar^-i-8a'-ifin,  158 :  «.  The  notions  and  conduct 
of  a  Pharisee. 

PHARMACY,  far'-ma-c^^i.  163,  103:  t.  The 
art  or  practice  of  preparing  medicines. 

/%ar'-ma-ceu''-tic,  (-sii'-tick,  88)    1  59,   110: 

PAar'-ma-ceu"-ti-col,  (-»u'-t4-cal)  f  a.  Relating 
to  the  preparation  of  medicines :  hence,  Phar^maetu''- 
tict,  («.  p/..)  the  science  of  preparing  mediciues,  or 
the  science  of  the  effect  they  will  have  when  prepared, 
and  thus  including  more  than  Pharmaqf. 

PflAK'-iL4-COL"-o-or,  87:  t.  A  treatise  on  phar- 


macy} also,  pharmaceutics, 
fcar'-ma-cor'-o-gist,  ».  < 


PAar'-ma-COr'-O-gist,  ».  One  who  writes  on  phar- 
macy. 

PflAH'-MLl-CO-Pai''-i^,(-pe'-y4  103, 146)  «.  A  dis- 
pensatory, or  book  directing  how  to  prepare  medicines. 

PErAR'-Mv<-COp''-o-LlST,  8/  :  f.  One  that  sella  me- 
dicines, an  apothecary  or  dispensing  chemist. 

PHAROS,  fari'-588,  163,41 :  «.  A  light-houso  for 
directing  mariners;  so  named  from  that  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  at  Pharos, 
an  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria :  the  word  also 
occurs  under  the  forms  Phcf-ro  and  Pha'-re. 

PHARYNX,  mr'-ingks,  163,  158,  188:  t.  Tlie 
upper  part  of  the  guuet,  consisting  of  three  pairs  of 
muscles. 

PAar'-in-got^-i-m^  158,  87:  t.  The  operation  of 
making  an  incision  into  the  pharynx. 

PHASEL=fil'-zgl,  163,  151  :  *.  French  bean. 

PHASIS,  &c,  PH ASM.— See  under  Phantasm. 

PHEASANT,  fex'-ant,  163,  120,  151,  12:  f.  A 

kind  of  wild  cock. 
PH  EER. — See  Fere,  and  compare  Peer. 
To  PH  EESE,  fetz,  1 63, 1 5 1 , 1 89  :  v.  a.  To  comb. 

to  curry ;  to  fleece,  to  lessen  in  bulk.  [Shaks.] 
PHENGITE,  fSn'-jite,  169:  s.  A  species  of  ahi- 

baster  of  superior  brightness. 

PHENICOPTER.  f*'-ni.cop"-t^r,  163,  105:  #. 

A  red-wifig0d  bird  alluded  to  by  classical  poets. 
PHENIX— 8ee  Phanix. 


PHI 

PHENOMENON,  f^n5iii'-gfH«n, «.  (Compin 

Phantasm,  &c.)  Appeannee,  vidhls  quUtj;  iiy 
tiing  aa  it  aMeara  to  any  of  the  smses.  bat  pinin- 
larly  any  thing  that  strike*  by  aovelW  cfappssttaoe. 
iV  Thia  word  has  a  regular  plural,  as  oamg  Waknu 
adopted  in  onr  language;  tmt  the  dasmd  plinC 
PAeaoflieiMi.  (which  see,)  ia  aDreoomiaoB  la  voriuqf 
« science. 

PHk'-NO-OA^-Mi-wflf,  90 :  a.  Having  flw  «y  tf 
frttctiflcatioo  appeoriag  or  viaiblA.  [Bot] 

PHEON,  fe'-OD,  163 :  «.  The  barbsd  ina  kii«f 

a  dart  [Heraldry.] 
PHIAL,  ft'^1,  163  :  «.  A  mall  bottle. 
To  Pbi'-<il,  V.  a.  To  pat  or  keep  la  a  phkL 

PHILADELPHIAN,  fTl'-a-d«r-f^^,  163:i, 
and  9.  Literally,  lovmg  the  brethren,  and  in  tUf  mm 
used  substantively  for  one  of  a  sect  called  lbs  Faisiif 
of  Love ;  otherwise  it  signifles,  pertainiag  to  tits  dtj  sf 
Philadelphia. 

PHIL-AN'-rflRO-Pr,  «.  Lore  of  mankind  at  lai|e. 
PAil-an'-Mro-pist,  $.  One  who  entertuM  tad  adi 

on  the  feeling  of  univeraal  benevolence. 
PAir-an-/Arop''-ic  88  :  1       ,    . 
PAil'-an-Mrop-'-Mal,     ]  '^  ^^°«  """^"^ 
Phil'-har-mom"-ic,  88 :  o.  Loring  hsnmy. 

Phjl'-hbl-lb'^-nbs,  (-n^iz,  101)  i.^  Lwwior 
the  Greeks :  hence  the  adj.  PAiZ-Ae/W-ie.-  (88,  &!) 
"^  For  PhOibeg,  soe  FUlibeg. 

See  PhUippic,  &c.  after  this  chus  of  voi^ 
_  _     See  Phillyrea,  after  thb  class  of  words. 
PfliL-OL'-o-or,  87:  «.  The  iSooe  of  IsBfaafai.  aa^ 
the  branches  of  learning  in  immediate  eooiiseiiaB 
with  langtuge:  henc«.  in  a  limited  muss,  psusu, 
the  derivation  of  words,  and  eritidda ;  with  ^nki 
application, grammar,  rhetoric, poetry  as  aKietMe.aoli- 
quity,  history,  and  criticism,  anexteBsienofi»a>iBS 
which  makes  it  identical  in  porport«ithB0aifX4tt>vL 
Phil-ol'-o-grr,  f .  A  phik)k>gist  [Biowa] 
Phil-ol'-o-gist,  f.  A  critic,  a  grammaxian. 
To  Phil-ol'-o^iie,  v,  n.  To  offer  eritieins.  [Kwlya] 
Phil'-o-Io/'-ic,  88 :  )  a.  Pettaiainr  to  pUsbgy; 
Phil'-o-loy'^-i.cal,      /  gnunmaticaL 
Phil'-o-matH,  92  :  «.  A  lover  of  kaiaiM- 
Phir-o-maM^'-ic,  88  :  a.  Pertainmg  tb  ike  Ion  •f 
learning:  PAi/oma/A^tc«/ is  the 


Phil'-o-mbl,  92:1  «.  The  nightmgale. 

Phil'-o-mb"-la,  j  ftom  the  daughter  ef  fuiai^ 
fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a  nigbtiD|aie:  bot 
the  proper  name,  notwithstanding  theloafTOvd^ 
the  pennltimaie.is.aceQrding  to  Ainsvoctli,aoi)Bpoasd 

of  words  signifying  a  love  ofmdodu. 
99^  VoT  PhUomot,  see  FUemot  and  FeuQlevoria. 
7b  Philosophate,  &c. — See  To  Philosophic.  ^^ 

PmiJ-os^-<y-PHr,  (-f^)  87 :  «.  LitenJh.  ^  ^ 
of  wisdom ;  as  disttngulshed  flcom  scienoe,  fpseshtiw 
knowledge,  or  that  state  in  tiw  apnroseh  to  taaee 
which  accounts  for  the  moral  and  physical  phia^ 
mena  of  the  universe  by  hypottioes :  accm^  ^ 
which  definition  the  Oieek  sages  of  aatiqaitrv^ 
strictly  uhikMophera;  and  if  they  or  their  1^^^'*' 
had  held  tlieir  several  opinions  with  ^"i^AiAh^ 
waited  the  slow  progress  of  investintioii  sad  «^*r 
ment  before  they  deemed  their  pbuosqihT  to  lie  k*^ 
ence,  their  dalm  to  the  epithet  of  Wise  ceoH  «<  ^ 
been  questioned :  instead  of  this,  *he  laiioritT  «|iJJ 
tiled }  each  had  his  school,— each  eaooaeed  iUs^ 
tem  aa  the  basis  of  all  truth,  and  so^  "P*"*** 
themselves  wise,  they  became  fools:"— in  «*»jj*: 
appUeation,  knowledge  natural  or  moral:  the  cosnr 
or  sciences  read  in  the  schools. 

To  FAii-os'-o-phize,  v.  a.  To  fbrm  hypo*h«*« " 
order  to  account  for  natural  or  moral  p*^*""^]"/!' 
reason  tike  a  philosopher:  Banow  uses  T*^*^ 
phate,  and  Sir  W.  PeUy  (1655)  the  substsndw  /*"" 
9ophatutn,  in  the  sense  of  a  philosophical  disttH*^*' 

PAil-08'-o-f7A*r,  36 :  *.  Ono  ikUled  in  P^**f  J: 
The  Philoiopher9*'9tome  is  a  stone  dresned  «  "J 


The  acbraies  entire,  and  Uie  prindplee  to  whldi  the  aambera  refer,  precede  the  DktioMry. 

Fowti9t^ifl'yti^%  ch«p'-man  :  pd-pl' :  li« :  gcJTd  :  Jm,  t.  e,jew,  55 :  a,  t,  v  &c  mute,  171. 
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•fehymlstfl,  which  by  Hs  toudi  coamtf  bat*  meUlt 
iatogold. 

PAiX-oa^-o-pheme,  i .  PrincipU  of  imuoning.  [Watt*.] 
FkiY-o-90pkf-\c, (-2of -Tck,  88, 1 5 1 ) la.  Belonging 
PAil'-o-^opA^-t-coI,  (-«5r4-cal)  /to  phUo«phy. 
PAil'-o-JOpV-t-cal-ly,  ad.  With  phikMophy. 
Phil-oif-cphitm,  158:  «.  Pretended  philoK>phy: 
nwenUtive  notions  without  learning  or  found  i«Moning. 
/^il-oy-o-^Aist,  #.  A  dabUer  in  philoiepby. 

AaL.'-0-CTOHf'-or»  (-j^)  t*  Love  as  proceeding  from 
natural  affection, « .  g.  ihiat  of  a  mother  for  her  infant. 
PHitf-'TEm,  «.  Something  to  canee  lore. 
To  PkW'Ut,  V.  a.  To  charm  to  love. 

PHILIPPIC,  filV-pTck,  163:  «.  Any  invective 
d«elamatioD;  a  name  originally  applied  to  thoee  of 
the  oratiene  of  Demoethenet  whick  were  directed 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  and  subsequently  adupted 
by  Cicero  as  the  name  of  his  orations  against  Catiline. 

To  PAil'-ip-pize,  v.  a.  To  declaim  against  [Burke.] 

PHIL.LYRCA,  m'.l4-re^.a,  163 :  #.  An  ever- 
green  plant 

PHIZ,  fix,  163:  c.  The  fhce  in  contempt;  a  bur- 
lesque contraction  uf  Physiognomy. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  fl*-bot'4-m^  163,  105  :  #. 
Vaneeectiaa,  or  MJa>cvtttaff,— the  art  or  practice  of 
openii^  a  vein  and  letting  blood  Ibr  medical  Intentions. 

7b  PAle-bot'-o-mize,  v,  a.  To  let  bluod. 

PAle-bot^-o-mist, «.  A  blood-letter. 

PaiAonL,  «.  A  fleam.  [Remotely  ftum  the  Ureek.] 

PHLEGM,  flSm,  163, 157 :  «.  Cold  animal  fluid. 
one  of  the  four  hureun  of  which  the  ancients  supposed 
the  blood  to  be  composed ;  (see  Humoi :)  in  common 
modem  usage,  the  thick  viscid  matter  discharged  from 
th«  throat  In  coughing ;  among  chemists,  the  water 
of  distaUtioa ;  by  figurative  derivation  from  the  first 
sense,  dulness,  sluggishness .  coldness,  Indiflbrenee. 

i^le^maf-ic,  (a  not  mute)  88 :  a.  Abounding  in 
phlegm :  generatmg  phlegm  t  watery ;  dull.  cold,  frigid. 
^  This  word  is  often  beard  with  the  accent  on  the 
issteyOaUe,  and  some  of  the  poets  souse  itparticu- 
laily  in  the  figurative  sense :  Phltgrnnt-i-etU,  if  used, 
most  oUrionsly  require  the  accent  on  the  second 
svllable. 

/^Wg^^nat'-t-col-ljr,  od.  Coldly,  heavily :  Warbur* 
ton  aaas  PAlMSMifk^.  which  Johnson  aoeents  on  the 
trstsyUabte. 

PBUWBf'iiArQOQXTE,  (-gog,  107)  «.  A  medicine  for- 
merly nsed  tat  the  purpose  of  evacuating  phlegm. 

PHLEGMON,  flSg^-moo,   163:  f.  A  burning 

tmnor.  an  Inflammation. 
PUeg'-moD-OM^  120  :  a.  Inflammatory. 

Phlo-oi/^on,  (flA-jTs'-ton,  169)  #.  The  principle 
of  inflammability ;  an  element  supposed  by  Stahl  to 
be  pure  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  at  present  an 
abandoned  theory. 

/%lo-gil'-tic,  o.  Partaking  of  phlogiston. 

To  PAlo-gis'-tt-cate,  v.  a.  To  combine  phlogiston 
with. 

PHLEME.— See  under  Phlebotomy. 

PHCBNIX,  fe'-nicks,  163,  103,  188:  i.  The  bird 
which  is  supposed  to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  again 
firom  its  own  ashes. 

PHONIC,  (5n'-Tck,  88, 93 :  a,  and  f.  Pertaining 
to  errand:  hence,  as  a  substantive  plural,  PAos^/cf.the 
doclrioe  of  sounds,  otherwise  called  Acoustics. 

PI</-DO-camp''-tic,  o.  Able  to  inflect  sounds. 

Plo-OOl'-O-gy,  87 :  «.  A  treatise  on  sounds ;  the 
science  of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  in  speech. 

i%0-DO-lp^'-t-ca1,  0.  Pertaining  to  phonobgy. 

PHOSGENE,  foasWnc,  163:  a.  Generating  light, 
or  rather,  generated  by  light — the  epithet  of  a  gas 
which  b  generated  by  the  action  of  light  on  chlorine 
and  oaibonic  oxide. 
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PmM'-PiroR,  (-for)  #.  That  which  brings  light  j  the 

morning  star ;  phosphorus. 
7b  Pho%  >/)Aor-ate,  r.  a.  To  combine  or  impregnate 

with  phosphorus. 
7b  PAos'-pAor-esce",  (-&8,  59)  v.  n.  To  shine  as 

phosphorus,  by  exhibiting  a  faint  light  without  sensible 

Fhom'-phox-esr-iXTkcey  ».  A  shining  without  heat,  as 
seen  in  some  animal  bodies,  as  well  as  some  vegetables 
and  minerals:  hence,  Phot^phoret*'cenU  (adj.') 

Pjkw'-PHor-US,  t.  The  name  given  to  an  undecom- 
pounded  substance  which  exhibits  luminous  fbmes 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
about  lOO^  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  intense  brilliancy. 

/^los^-pAor-otrt,  120:  a.  The  epithet  of  an  acid  in 
which  phosphorus  is  oomblned  with  only  one  degree 
of oxygen. 

Phoa-phoT^Ac,  88 :  a.  The  epithet  of  an  acid  in 
which  phosphorus  is  combined  with  two  degrees  of 
oxygen. 

Phou  'phtite,  «.  A  salt  formed  by  phosphoric  acid  wiUi 
abase. 

Pho^'phite,  «.    A  salt  formed  by  phosphorous  add 

with  a  base. 
Photf'phn'TCt,  s,    A  compound  having  no  sensible 

properties  of  an  add.  in  which  phosphoms  is  combined 

with  a  base. 

PAos^'-pAu-ree'.ted,  a.  Combined  wIUi  a  phosphuret. 

Pho-TOl'-o-OF,  87  :  «.  The  doctrUie  and  science  of 
light,  explaining  its  nature  and  phenomena. 

PAo-tom  -e-ter,  #.  An  instmment  for  measuring  the 
relative  intensities  of  light 

PHRASE,  fraze,  163,  151:  «.  An  expression  made 
up  of  two  or  more  words,  and  forming  in  general  a  part 
of  a  sentence ;  an  idiom ;  style,  manner  of  expression. 

7b  Phrase,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  style,  to  call:— n^ii.  To 
employ  peculiar  phrases. 

PAra'-se^l^-o-gy,  87 :  »,  Manner  of  expression ;  a 
collection  of  phrases. 

Plra'-se-o-lo^^-i-cal,  a.  Peculiar  to  a  langmge  or 
phrase:  Phra'seoio^ie  Is  the  same. 

PHRENETIC,  fr^n«ir-ick,  163,  88:  a.  and  t. 
Literacy,  pertaining  to  the  bratn  i  hence,  disorderetl 
or  affected  in  the  brain,  mad,  ftantie ;  old  authors  use 
Pkrentic,  i»  hence  Frantic  ^-s.  A  madman,  a  frantic 
person. 

•9^  See  PAr^nfc.  after  this  class. 

PAre-Di''tis,  «.  Inflammation  of  the  brain ;  delirium. 

PAren'-ty,  (-Z^,  151,  105)  «.   Madness. 

Phrk-nol'-O-OK,  f.  The  science  of  the  brain,  parti- 
cularly as  connected  with  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
sensual  dispositions  of  the  individual. 

PAre-nol'-o-{^ist,  t.  One  who  studies  phreooloKy. 
PAren'>0-lo^^-t-Cal,  88  :  a.   Pertaining  to  phreno- 
logy :  Phren'olog"ie  is  the  same. 

PHRENIC,  fr^n'-ick,  163,88:  a.  Belonging  to 
the  diaphragm :  this  word  is  originally  related  to  the 
foregoing  class:  see  Paraphrenitis. 

PHRONTISTERY,  fron'-tTs-tSr-^,  163:  «.  A 
school,  so  called  as  a  place  for  exerdsing  the  mind : 
compare  the  words  under  Phrenetic. 

PHRYGIAN,  frtd'.gl^O,  163  :  a.  Pertaining  to 
Phrygia,  and  particularly  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a 
sprightly,  animating  kind  of  music. 

PHTHISIS,  t?-cts,  163,  157:  «.    Consumption. 
Phthi/'ic,  (tiz'-zick,  93,  151)  *.  Phthisis. 
PhthW-i'Cal,  a.  Inclined  to  consumption ;  betoken- 
ing disease  of  the  lungs ;  wasting. 

PH  YLACTER,  f^-lXck'-ter.  36 :  \  «.  That 

PHYLACTERY, f^lick'-t«r4u.  129:  f  which 

Kards  or  is  a  safeguard.— applied  as  a  name  to  a 
ndage  of  parchment  or  otner  substance  beariug 
some  int cription  and  worn  as  a  spell. 
PA^lac'-ter«l,  114:  a.  Wearing  phylacteries,  sc  as 
to  resemble  the  Pharisees  of  old. 


PhOSPBATB,  Ac— See  lower  in  the  class. 

The  slga  s  is  used  after  modes  of  tpelling  that  liaTe  no  irrcirulnrity  of  sound. 

CtummmiMt  mith-uo,  t,  c,  mUtton,  165 :  v?zh-un,  t.  e,  viViom,  165 :  (^in,  166  :  then,  166. 
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PAyl'-ac-tei^-i-cal,  a.  pertaining  to  phybetoriet. 

PHYLLITK,  nr-IIte,  163 :  t.  A  petrified  leaf, 
or  a  miofral  havinf  the  figure  of  a  leaf. 

PAyI-IopA'-o-roi«,  120 :  a,   Leaf-bearing. 

PHYSAUTE.  rt»'-a-lite,  163 :  t.  Uterally.  wrell- 
ing  ttime,  a  mineral  that  awella  with  beat. 

PHYSICAL,  R*'-4-c5l.  163,  151,  105:  a.  Per- 
taining  to  nature  or  to  natural  production! :  in  another 
•euM,  Me  lower,  under  Phytician. 

PhyZ-i-caUlWi  ad.  According  to  nature :  fee  aln  lower, 
ander  Phyneian. 

Phy/'ic,         \  «.  That  department  of  icienee  which 

i^yj'-ics,  pt  j  hat  for  ita  myect  all  things  that  ex- 
ist  independently  of  the  mind'e  conception  oj.them, 
and  of  the  human  wiU;  and  thua  ttandlng  dirtinct 
fkom  MeUphysiet.  or  the  aclence  wh.ch  hai  for  ita 
subiect  notions  that  esist  in  the  mind  only ;  and  also 
dlrtinct  ftom  Ethica,  or  the  aclenoe  which  haa  fbr  iU 
sabject  the  voluntary  actions  of  men :  according  to 
which  definition  it  i»  to  be  obwrved  that  all  actual  be- 
ings whatever,  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  so  far  as 
the  former  can  come  within  the  reach  of  human  in- 
quiry, aie  included  as  properly  belonging  to  the  do- 
partnient  of  Physics :  see  also  under  the  next  word. 

i>Hr-flic'-/itw,(f4-cwh'-'an,147)  ».  Literally,  one 
who  studies  nature,  but  always  understood  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  one  who  studies  the  human  constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  diseaaes  it  U  lUble  ta 

PAys'-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing ; 
medicinal;  resembling  physic:  see  aUo  above. 

Ply/.t-cal-ly,  ad,  Aeconling  to  the  rules  of  medi- 
cine; as.  **  He  who  Uves  phjfticaUy  must  live  misera- 
bly."  [Cheyne.]  See  also  above. 

Pk\i'Ac,  f .  The  science  of  medicine ;  medicines,  re- 
medies, but  particularly  any  medicine  Uken  as  a 

'    purge:  see  also  above. 

To  /*y«'-ic  r.  a.  To  give  physic  to.  to  purge 

i*HY5'-7-co-Loo"-ic,  t.  Logic  illustrated  by  natural 

philosophy. 

i*BYa'-/-CO-THB-Oi/'-0-or,  t.  Divinity  iUustiated 
or  enforced  by  natural  philosophy. 

PiIY5'-l-oo"-N0-lir,  87  :  t.  That  which  affords  signs 
for  knowing  the  nature  or  disposition  of  a  person,— ap- 
plied as  the  name  of  an  art,  founded  on  observation, 
by  which  the  mind  is  seen  or  imagined  to  be  seen  in 
the  features  of  the  foce;  hence,  the  face,  countenance, 
orcaatoflook:  Siienser  uses  PAj^aomy. 

PW-i-og^-DO-mist,  9,  One  skilled  in  physiognomy: 
Fkyrio/nomer  is  less  used. 

PAy*'-i-og-noiii"-ic,  88 :  1  a.  Pertaining  to  phj-sl- 

PAy*'-i-og-nom"-i-cal,  )  ognomy ;  drawn  ftom 
observation  of  the  face :  the  former  word  is  used  sub- 
stantively in  the  plural,  Phy^ioan^mrieh  to  signify  the 
signs  in  the  countenance  by  which  physicians  judge 
of  a  patient's  sUte  of  body :  Phyiiog'nomon  Uc  may  be 
met  with  in  old  authors  for  Fhy/iognom"ie. 

PHYa('-/-OL''-o-o  r,  87 :  «.  The  doctrine  of  nature,  but 
understood  with  a  restricUon  to  organised  beings.— 
the  science  of  natural  organisation. 

PAy«'-i-H)l"-o-eiit,  «.  One  versed  in  physblogy  ;  the 
older  word  is  Bkys'ioT'o^w. 

PAyf'-i^lo^-ic,  88:  1   fl.    Pertaintag  to  physio- 

PAyf'-t-o-Io^"-t  cal,      J  logy. 

PHYSY.  Supposed  to  mean  Fusee.which  see.  [Locke.] 

PH YTIVOROUS,  IT-tV-^rus,  163, 87, 120 :  a. 

Plant-eating,  fteding  on  plants. 
POY-Toof -RA'PHr,  (-f^)  t.  Description  of  plants. 
PHY-TOi/-o-or,  f.  Doctrine  of  pUnts;  botany. 
PAy-tol'-o-gist,  f.  A  botanist. 
Phic'-to-i.itk,  #.  A  petrified  plant 

PIACLE,  p?-a-cl,  101 :    *.    That  which  requires 

expiation.— an  enormous  crime.  [Out  of  use.] 
Pi-ac'-u-lar,  34 :      1  a.    Expiatory ;    that  requires 
Pt-ac'-U'lo«(8,  120 :  j  expiation;  atrodoualy  bad. 


PIC 

Pi-a'-/ton,  89 :  f.   An  atoning  by  saaifleel 
PIA-MATER,  pi'-a-ma^-ter.  t.  (See  DaMiter) 
PIANET=pr-i-n?t,  f.  The  lesser  woodpwte ;  ia 

some  places,  the  magpie.  t      it    li 

PIANO-FORTE,  pMn'4-for-tH  PtaJU 

A  strUi(!ed  instrument  played  by  keys,  so  edkd  fern 

its  capaWUty.  at  wiU.  of  soft  or  strong  cspresslaa. 
Pi-V-nist,  (p*4'-nitt)  «.  AperfonnsrcnthtpMo. 

forte. 
PIASTER,  pi-a«'-t«r,  36 :   t.   An  Itsfisa  csii 

something  under  five  shillings  in  value. 
PIAZZA,  i)4-««f-»4,  105 :  «.  A  walk  ouder  s  wrf 

supported  oy  pHlars. 
PlBCORN=pib'-coro,  #.   A  eped«  of  jip*  i" 

Wales:  in  Cornish,  Pib  also  signifies  a  jkf^ 
PZ-BBOCH,  (pe'-br6ck)  t.  Pipe  music:  shotlieiB- 

strument  (the  bagpl^)  on  ^W«*  "  »  P^Sl!?5 
the  highlanders  oif  Scotland:  without  di*ttoe»  rf 
sound,  it  is  also  spelled  Pibraeh. 

PlCA=p?-c4,  f.  A  pie  or  magpie;  an  apprtiteiil 
pecki  at  or  craves  everything :  in  ptintiBf .  s  arfe- 
rately  good-sited  type,  so  named  becaose  Awuuti 
in  printing  the  Pit.  by  which  name  the  •«"f^'fi 
was  called  in  Catholic  times,  from  the  diflaenl  oobw 
of  the  text  and  rubric. 

PICAROON «pTck'-a-rS5n",  92:  *.  Aitofaa: 

a  pirate;  a  wrecker. 
7b  Pic-keer',  43:  v.  n.  To  pillage;  tonskea«j- 

ing  skirmish.  [Obs.] 
Pic-keer'-er,  t .  A  plunderer.  [Swift.] 
PICCADILLY,  pV-ka^l'MH  105 :  i.  A^ 
collar  or  kind  of  ruff,  which  seems  to  haw  takes  tw 
name   about  the    commencement  rf  ^JJJrL^ 
James  L:  it  was  also  eaUed  Prc'osA/  "J^^ 
The  street  in  London  is  supposed  to  bawtstesw 
name  from  this  part  of  dress.  [Obs.] 
PICCAGE.— Sec  under  To  Pick,  (to  pioee.) 
To  PlCK=ptck,  r.  a.  and  ft.  To  euS,  tojWjto 
choose,  to  glean ;  to  take  up.  to  gather,  to  Badw 
triously;  to  rob;  to  separate  ftom  anytluBf  swn. 
n^l ;  to  clea^  by^Siering  off  g^f^J^^ 
adhering  :-ne«.  To  eat  slowlv  by  small  a««".  ■ 
do  anything  nicely  and  leisurely.  ^^ 

Pick'-er,  f .  One  who  picks  or  culls ;  "*.•*•  "t' 
takes  up  a  matter,  as  a  quarrel  or  cause  «^»Tj . 
Pickrrf.   (plckt,  114,  143)  part.  ^^O^'^^ 
robhM :  in  old  authors,  spruce :  see  also  umW  i»  "^"^ 
(to  pierce.) 
Pick'-ed-nes8,  t.  Foppery.  [B.  Jonsoa-J 
Pick'-zAwtk,  158  :  «.  An  oflicjito  !««»■  ^. 

Pick'-pock-et,  Pick'-powe,  >.  O*  ^'S? 
robs  Som  the  person :  hence  the  verb  To  iWfw^ 

Pick'-nick,  t. — See  PSc-nic.  , 

To  PICK^pick,  V.  a.  To  pitch  or  esst  [ShaWJ 
Pick'-o-pack,  \ad.  Pitched  in  manner  of  ■  I»»  • 
Pick'-a-bttck.  j  or  pitched  <»  the  back. 
To  PICK=-pick,  r.  a.    To  pierce,  to  iW«wi^ 
pointed  instrument;  to  *^J^^J^Z^^ ^^^ 

^n  as  a  lock,  by  a  pointed  to»5»»*"U,SrSp* 
stVeaksordotabyapotatorapointedbm*.  *'r- 

a  hole  in  one's  coat,  to  find  fault.         ^..  j^ .  ^ 

Pick,  f.  A  sharp-pohited  iron  tool:  a  *«jjl*»;;^ 

which  is  picked  in,  either  by  a  V^^U^Jm 

pencil  J  that  which  requires  to  ^r^^^iuiaxi 

^tter  in  type ;  that  by  which  one  *•  fj2«  ^^  or- 
in  a  figurative  sense,  now.  bv  the  sdoptwa  «  w" 

respondent  French  word,  called  a  pf^        ^^ 

Pick'-ed,  a.    Sharp,  pointed ;  P*^.^t iks 
by  stripes  of  a  diffi-rent  colour;  ""^'EserMf 
may  bTderived  ftrom  the  pn»'»i.'2r.fidtf  t^Jv 
1^  To  Pick,  in  the  swise  of  tocoU,««" 
with  Pickedness,  it  is  also  pUcsd. 

Pick'.ed-ne»,  #.    State  of  being  pwaW. 

Pick'-ajce,  188  :  f.    An  axe  with  s  A«P  P" 


Tb«  •chemet  enUre,  BOd  th€  prioclpJes  to  which  the  ■uml)«»  wfsr.  |«rs«rf*  tlM  DfcltoatfT.  j^ 

Fowe/t :  gatef-wA^:  cli5p'-m5n :  pS-p^  i  \hi :  gfi&d  :  j'o?,  i.  f./w,  55 :  ^ «» '*»  *** '    ' 

ARA. 


PID 

Pic'-OAOB,  <.    Money  paid  at   (oin   fur   brealdng 

froaud  for  booths. 
Pic'-KBT,  t.    In  fortification,  a  sharp  itake ;  henoe. 

1  gajrd  placed  bcfi>re  an  army  to  give  notice  of  an 

toemy't  approach. 

n  Pic'-ke^  V.  a.    To  place  pIckeU ;  to  station  a*  a 

piekot 
Pick'-lock,  f.    An  Instnunent  by  which  locks  are 

opened  vithout  a  key ;  also,  a  person  who  picks  locks. 
Pics'-TOOTH,  t.    A  point  to  clean  the  teeth  with. 

PICKAPACK,    PICKABACK.— See   nnder  To 

Pick,  (to  pitch.) 
PICKED,  PICKEDNESS,  &c.— See  under  To 

Pick,  (to  coll.) 
PICKED,    PICKED-OUT,    PICKEDNESS, 

PICKAXE.— See  under  To  Pick,  Tto  pierce.) 
To  PICKEER,  &c— See  with  Picaroon. 
PICKER£L»ptck'-«r-ei, «.    A  small  pike. 
Pick^'-er-el-weed',  i.    A  water  plant  from  which 

pikes  sre  fabled  to  be  generated. 
PICKET,    To   PICKET.-See   under  To   Pick. 


PIOCLE,  pW-kl,  101  :  f.  Any  kind  of  saU  or 
seU  lioaor  in  which  flesh  or  vegetables  ore  preserved  ; 
tlie  salMtance  pickled  ;  in  ridicule,  a  condition  or 
state:  with  a  different  etymology,  and  otherwise 
written  I)fele  and  PigfUtl,  this  word  is  used  in  some 
plsess  to  si^ttify  a  small  parcel  of  land  enclosed  with 
s  Mee,  called  also  in  some  counties  a  Ping'e. 

To  Pic-kle,  v.  a.  To  preserve  in  pickle ;  figuratively. 
Id  imbue  hi|;hly  with  anything  bad. 

Pie^-kle-her'-ring,  f.  A  nlted  herring;  also  ap- 
plied fiirmerly  as  uie  name  of  a  merry- audrew. 

PICKLOCK,  PICKTOOTH.— See  under  To  Pick. 

^  (to  pierce.) 

PICKPOCKET,  AcPICKTHANK.— See  under 
Tol1ck.(tocill.) 

PlCNlC^pick'-nTck,  f.  (Compare  To  Pick,  in 
tke  sense  of  to  eulLy  An  entertainment  in  which  each 
?«rsoa  contributes  his  share  to  the  general  table. 

PICO,  pc'-cA,  [Span.]  170 :  *.  Peak,  point. 
[Bentley.] 

PlCROMEL-pick'-ri-mJSl,  92 :  t.  Thai  which 
b  &*tt0r  and  sweet. — applied  as  the  name  of  the  cbemi- 
ol  principle  peculiar  to  the  bile. 

PKr-Bo-LiTB,  f.  BUter-§Ume,  or  stone  of  liver 
coloiir, — a  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Pw/'-ao-TOjr'-uf,  #.  The  bitter  and  poisonous  prin- 
1^0  <^  the  eoeculos  indictu. 

PICr=wpickt,  *.  Something  paint edf — a  painted 
P^noo.  but  particularly  one  of  the  colony  of  Scythians 
or  Germans  who  anciently  settled  in  Scotland,  so 
called  because  they  painted  their  naked  bodies. 

Pi<vr(/-Rf-wiL,  90,  47 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  painter 
w painting;  produced  by  a  painter. 

rtc'-TUHK,  {colioq,  pick^-ch'oof,  147)  *.  A 
Pfinttd  representation  of  persons  or  things:  Spenser 
^ut»  fie'tmrai :  leas  eommonly.  the  art  or  science  of 
painting;  derivatively,  a  representation  by  words, 
•■yrepresentation. 

To  Pi</-/ifre9  v*  «•     To  represent  by  painting;  to 


wweseut  as  by  painting. 
Pir-fn-rr 


-fn-rrr,  *.    A  painter.  [Puller.   Bp.  HaU.] 

Pic'-Ar-ret^e",  189 :  o.  and  «.   Having  that  pecu- 

liar  kind  of  beauty,  natural  or  artificial,  which  is 

"gveeable  in  a  picture;  striking  the  mind  with  great 

power  or  pleasure  by  the  groupiug  or  disposition  of 

objects  of  vision,  or  by  paiuttug  to  the  imagination 

any  drenButaiioe   or   event  with  the  liveliness  of 

oatare>— s.  Picturesque  assemblages  in  the  abstract 

PK/'te-res^are^-ness,  f .  Quality  of  being  picturesque. 

To  PIDDLE,   ptd'-dl,  101  :  v.  a.    To  attend  to 

•niall  parts  rather  than  the  main,  perhaps  the  same 

M  To  Peddle :  to  j^k  at  table,  to  feed  squeamishly : 

this  word  is  nam  scarcely  used,  except  as  a  child's 

vsrd  In  the  sens*  of  to  make  water. 


PIG 

Pid'-dUr,  36 :  «.  One  busy  abon  minute  (hingt ; 
one  that  eats  squeambhly.  [Obsolescent.] 

PlE-py,5:  #.    Anyerust  baked  with  something  in  it. 

PlE=py,  f.  The  magpie,  a  party-coloured  bird  ;  the 
service-book  of  old  Catliolic  times,  so  called,  as  is  sup. 
posed,  from  the  different  eoloor  of  the  text  and  rubric  t 
printer^  type  wlien  the  different  letten  are  mingled 
and  require  re-distribution. 

Pied,  (pidc)  a.  Party-coloured,  variegated. 

Pied'-ness,  #.    Diversity  of  cokmr. 

Pie'-bald,  (-b4^Dld,  1 1*2)  o.    Diversified  in  colour. 

PIECE=petCe,  103:  «.  A  ftngmont  or  port;  a 
qnantitv;  a  coin  or  single  piece  of  money;  a  single 
piece  of  fire-arms  or  ordnance;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  word  is  liable  to  be  applied  to  any  single 
thing  with  reference  to  that  of  which  it  is  deemed  a 
part,  as  a  piece  of  painting,  of  composition.  &c.,  and 
also  liable  to  retain  the  same  particular  sense  after  tho 
defining  phrase  is  dropped  :  so  in  contempt,  a  piece  of 
a  lawyer  means  a  smatterer  :  it  was  once  applied  to  a 
woman  without  contempt,  probably  in  the  sense  of  a 
ptece  of  beauty:  with  a  different  etymology.  Spenser 
uses  it  fiir  o  castle,  a  building:  A-piece,  to  each :  Of  a 
p/eee  with,  the  same  with  tlie  rest 

To  Piece,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  enlarge  by  putting  a  piece ; 
to  patch :  to  Join :  To  piece  oitf.  to  increase  by  addi- 
tkmal  pieces:— aea.  To  jc^n,  to  coalesce. 

PiV-c^r,  «.    One  that  pieces ;  a  patcher. 

Pi<rce'-ie88,  a.    Whole,  not  in  separate  piecea. 

Piece'-meal,  ad.  a.  and  «.  In  pieces,  in  fragments  f* 
adj.  Single;  separate;  divided:—!.  [Obs.]  A  fragment. 

Piece'-meaUd,  a.    Divided  into  small  pieces. 

PIED,  &c. — See  nnder  Pie,  (magpie.) 

PIELED,  pedd,  103,  114:  a.  Peeled,  as  to  the 
hair.  bald.  bare.  [Shales.] 

PlEPOWDER=pie'.pow-der,  #.  A  court  in  (kin 
ibr  redress  of  grievances  and  diaorden  with  the  utmost 
sneed  of  justice,  or  while  the  datt  was  yet  on  the  feet 
or  the  parties:  UieralW,  foot-dmtty  court:  custom  iiu 
mode  the  word  quite  English  as  to  its  pronunciation. 

PIER,  petr,  103 :  t.  A  column  on  which  the  arch  of 
a  bridge  is  raised ;  a  mole  projecting  into  the  sea  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves  and  assist  disembarka- 
tion; that  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  which  is  between 
the  windows,  as  the  pier  of  a  bridge  between  the  arebes. 

Pfter'-age,  «.   Toll  for  using  a  marine  pier. 

Pter'-glass,  «.    A  glass  between  the  windows. 

Pier'-ta-blf,  t.    A  table  fixed  between  windows. 

To  PIERCE,  petrce,  103,  43 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
penetrate,  to  enter ;  to  touch  the  passions,  to  aff'ect:— 
neu.  To  moke  way  by  force  into  or  through  anything: 
to  affect ;  to  dive  as  into  a  secret. 

Pier'-cer,  «.  He  or  that  which  pierces. 

P'>r'-cin^,  a.  and  t.    Penetrating;    aflecttng:^#. 

A  penetrating. 
P*pr-cing-ly,  ad.   Sharply. 
Pter'-cing-ness,  t.    Power  of  piercing. 
Pi>rce'-a-blr,  a*   That  may  be  penetrated. 

PIETY,  p?4.t^^  105  :  t.  (See  Pious.  &c,  fiir  tlie 
other  relations  of  this  wmrd.')  The  sense  of  dependence 
on  a  supreme  being,  producing  habitual  revert-nce. 
and  a  disposition  to  know  and  to  obey  his  laws;  duty 
to  parenu.  or  to  those  in  superior  relation,  but  in  this 
sense  it  generally  takes  a  qualifying  word,  as  ^iat 
piety. 

Pi  -E-TI8T,  t.  One  of  a  sect  that  sprung  up  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  I7th  century,  that  professed  great 
strictness  of  life,  and  dospisetl  learning  and  eccle- 
siastieal  polity. 

Pi'-€-tUm,  1p8:  i.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  tlia 
Pietists. 

PIEZOMlETER=pT'-^i.6m"4.ter,  ».  A  me.i. 
surer  of  pressure,— an  instrument  for  ascertaining  tlie 
compressibility  of  water. 


PIG: 


V^Sf'*    A  youDg   BOW   or   boor;  a  sepnratod 


mass  of  unforged  metal,  about  SdOlb.,  so  called  b*>- 
Tb«  tlgn  =  is  oss4  after  modst  of  fpslllng  that  hare  no  Irrtgalaritr  of  MKiad. 

Cantommls:  mish-uo,  t.  e,  mimon,  165 :  vtzh-uD«  t,  e.  vition,  165 :  i&n,  166 :  fii^n,  166. 
465  2  n 


PIL 

oattM  any  Urg«r  bmm  of  )md  m  uod  incited  from  tbe 
ore  U  caUad  •ow-meUl. 
Tq  Pig,  ».  »••  To  bring  fcrth  pigt,  to  fcnow ;  to 
live  or  hadctlfl  u  pift.  . 

iV*  The  compoandi  are  f^-itat*  (earth-nut;)  Pif- 
n^mded,  OaxgeYamAitA,  stupid Q  JV-f'y.  (pUce  fw 
pin ,)  Pfg'.tail,  (the  hair  tied  with  a  ribbon  to  at  to 
memble  a  pig*i  tail:  alao  tobacco  twisted  ao  a*  to 
have  a  aimllar  resemblance ;)  Pii^-widgecn,  (a  laliy ; 
a  cant  word  for  any  thing  veiT  amall ;)  tee. 
PIGEON,  ptdge'-on,  146,  I8i  #.  A  bird  of  many 
■pedee,  often  bred  (tame  in  a  cote,  or  coveied  hooM 
with  dlvisiona  in  iti^To  Pigeon  ia  a  cant  word  for  to 
pluck,  to  fleeee«  to  atrip  of  money  by  the  arts  of 
gambUng. 
19^  The  compounds  are  Pi^feomiirmuted,  (having  a 
breast  which  becomes  prominent  down  the  middle;) 
Pig^etm-foo^/  (a  herb;)    Pij/'tothheareed*  (Umid ;) 
rw'e<m-hou$e',    (a   dove-cote;)   Pi^eon-hoUf,  (the 
holes  in  a  dove-cote :  also  an  old  Eaglish  game,  so 
called  fhnn  tbe  arches  in  the  machine  through  which 
a  ball  was  rolled;)  Pifeon-Uvtcnd,  (soft  in  temper;) 
i^eoa-pea'.  (a  plant  ;Jfcc 
PICJG I N,  pir-g>uQ,  77 1  9,    A  small  wooden  veaseL 
PIC^HEADED.— See  under  Pig. 
PIGHT,  pTU,  U5,  162.    The  obsolete  prei.  and 

part  of  To  Pitch:  Pitehed. 
Tb  PIGHT,  pite,  v,  a.   To  pierce.  [Obs.] 
PIGMEAN.— See  Pygmean  under  Pygmy. 
PIGMENT— ptg'-mSnt,  «.    Paint  or  colour  to  be 

laid  on  some  substance. 
PIGMY.— See  Pygmv.       , 
PIGNORATIVE, pig"-n&-ra'-tiv,  105 1  a.  Pledg- 

ing.  pawning. 
Pig'-no*Ta"-/wn,  89  :  t .    Act  of  pledging. 
PIGNUT,PlGTAIL,PIGWIDGEON.— SecPig. 
PIGSNEY,  ptgz'-ni^  143:  ».  An  old  word  of  en- 
dearment: the  etymology  is  in  question;  Todd  says 
the  original  was  pfft-esfe. 
PlKElsspilce,  «.   The  name  of  a  fish. 
PIKEospTke,    f.      Something   pointed;    hence    the 
previous  word,  the  snout  of  the  uike  being  sharp;  a 
lance  used  by  foot-soldiers ;  a  fork  used  in  husbandry ; 
a  peak ;  one  of  the  two  iron  springs  for  fastening  the 
work  to  a  turning-lathe. 
Pikec^  143  :  a.   Ending  in  a  point. 
f9-  The  compounds  are  PUt^-man,  Pikt^-st<{jf,  See. 
PILASTER,  pl-lXs'-trr,  105,  36:  *.    (Compare 
Pile  and  PQlar^  A  square  column  set  within  a  wall, 
and  showing  only  a  fourth  or  fiah  partof  ite  thickness. 
PILCH—piltch,  «.   A  duak ;  a  fhrred  gown. 
Pilch'-€r,  s.  The  same  as  Pilch. — See  also  Pikhard. 
PILCH ARD^ptlUlh'wircl,  ».  AflahiesembUngthe 
herring,  but  thicker  and  rounder:  also  called  Pilcher. 
PILEspile,  «.   A  heap,  on  accumulation ;  a  heap  of 
things  to  be  burned ;  a  heap  of  baUs ;  a  heap  formed 
by  the  art  of  a  builder,— an  edifice;  an  accumulation 
of  blood  forming  a  tumor  in  the  fimdament,— in  the 


plural,  pikf  or  hemorrhoids. 
To  Pile,  ».  a.    To  heap,  to  coaoervato ;  to  AH  with 

something  heaped. 
PiMer,  9,   One  who  afrumuletffs 
Pile'-ment,  «.  Aoeumulation.  [Bp.  HalL) 
PiW-wort,  (-wurt,  141)  *.    A  herb   deemed  me- 

dieinaL 
PILE»pile,   #.    A  pale,  a  stake,  but  particularly  a 

stake  driven  Into  the  earth  for  the  support  of  a  super- 
structure. 
Pile'-worm,  (-wurm,  141)  *.  A  worm  found  in  piles. 
PILEaplle,  «.   The  head  of  an  arrow. 
PILE=pTU,  f.    A  hair  ;  hence,  hairy  surface,  nap. 
Pi'-loii8,  120:  a.  Hairy:  Piio9e'  (152)  is  the  same. 
Pi-)oa'->-ty,  92 :  t.    Hairiness. 
PlLEBDile,  t.   One  side  of  a  coin,  tbe  croiis  being  the 

other:  it  is  doobtfol  what  the  pile  ao  applied  originally 

was,— an  arrow,  a  pillar,  or  a  hat. 


PIM 

PILEATED'iir-li4''>ted, «.  Biriigftotaiiil 

a  cover  or  hac  

PILEMENT,  PILER,  PILES,  PILEWORT. 

—See  Pile,  (a  heap.) 
PILEWORM.— See  Pile,  (a  pale.) 
To  PILFER=pil'-fer,  36:  v.  n,  and  a.  Toftad 
hi  small  quanOties:— act.  To  steal  by  petty  nAboy. 
Pir-fer«-er,  f.  One  that  pilfers. 
Pir-fer-ing,  Pil'-fer-y,  f .  Petty  theft. 
Pil'-fer-ine-ly,  flA  With  petty  theft. 
PILGARLlCK.— See  under  To  Pill,  (to  ped.) 
PILGRIM«pil'-gnm,  #.   (Compare  Peiegriae.)  A 
traveller,  particularly  one  who  travels  on  a  reUfieB 
account. 
7b  Pil'-grim,  v,  fu   To  wander  or  xamble.  [Dbo«1.! 

B.  Jonson  nses  2b  Pilgnmute. 
Pil'-grim-age,  #.   a  long  Journey ;  twrsl  oi  scwnt 
of  devotfcm:  Shakspeue  often  oiM  it  far  tiat  in^ 
somely  spent 
PILL— ptl,  155 :   f.   MedfclnemadeupinlosIMe 

ball;  (compare  B<dna ;)  anything nanssoos, 
7b  Pill,  V.  a.  To  dose  with  pills. 
7h  PILL«pTI,  V.  a.  and  It.  Topeel,lotskerffte 
rind ;  hence,  to  strip,  to  rob.  to  plunder,  [Shsk*.  Dj 
den:>HM«.  To  kwe  the  peel  or  outside;  to  oonrti 
robbery,  [Bible.  L'Bstran«e.l 
Pif-ler,  f .  Robber :  hence,  PUMer^,  Bobboy.  [Ota] 
PU-gaK-Uck,  or  PUled-gar'-lick,  f.  Lit«sDj.» 
peeled  garlick,  appUed  to  a  person  wboss  hmW 
rome  off  through  a  disease;  also  to  oned««iW  •* 
garlick  when  garlick  had  l>eoome  unbshiooibi*. 
Pil'-laoe,  99:  t.  Plunder,  spoQ;  sctofphadwBi. 
7b  PilMage,  ».  o.  To  phinder,  to  ^oB. 
Pil'-la-ger,  2:  #.   A  plunderer,  an  open  lobbit. 
PILLAR-ptlMar,  34  :  i.  (CompaitRte***^ 
.  A  column;  any  thing  that  supports  or  ««iBlsi«*- 
Pil'-lored,  (-lard,  1 14)  a.  Supported  by  esia* 

PILLAU-pil-l4«',  #.    A   common  IHaki*  ** 

made  of  rice  and  mutton  bt. 
PILLER,  PILLERY.— See  under  To  PU. 
PILLION,  pil'-you,  146:  ».  A  cuAionfartwaw 

toridobehhid  a  person  on  horseback;  apadMp«( 

of  a  saddle;  a  low  aaddle. 
PILLORY,  ptlMor-*^,  105:  «.  Afkamsoatl^ 

with  holes  and  movable  boards,  through  wtucn  ^ 

head  and  hands  of  a  criminal  were  placed. 
To  Pil'-lor-y,  ».  a.  1^  punUi  with  the  pOtey. 

PILLOW,  pll'-li,  125:  «.   Absgoffcid-»« 

something  soft  laid  under  theheadto»kep»"  "' 
thing  that  supports  something  laid  on  it 

To  Pil'-low,  v,a.  To  rest  or  place  on  a  pfflwr- 

PUMo«M:a»e,(-dLc<,  152)1.  ThecofscrfjP**' 

wnich  old  authors  also  caU  a  pUlowbitr  or  mr- 
PILOSITY,  Ac,  PILOUS.— Sss  sadsr  PB^  t« 

hair.)  ^^ 

PILOT«piM5t,  f.  Onewho«io«eebtoil«»2J 

particularly  where    the    navigation  mfom  '^ 

knowledge.  -x 

To  PiMot,v.  a.  To  steer;  <<>  direct  si  »  pa* 

PiMot-age,  99 :  *.  Pilot* s  skffl;  l"*"^*^ ifpjlt 
(in  old  iuthors,  Pi'lotlsm  and  B'totry ;)  W*«  *  •  ^T, 

PILSER«pil'-c<r,  «.  The  moth  or  fly  tJ"**"*"" 
aflame.  [Ainsworth.] 

PIMENTA,p^in«a'-ti«.  Aspist;  Jii»»»'^ 
per,  or  aU-spice :  it  U  alM>  written  Fimt^ 


Pi'-MBKT,  t.   Spiced  wine.  [Chsttesr.]  ^ 

PIMP=^ptmp,  f.   Onewhopioridsifcrtww^ 

another,— a  procurer,  a  pander.  ^^ 

ToPimp,  r.  ft.  To  pander,  to  proeoie  ti»  P-r 

PIMPERNEL«ptin'.prr-n«l,  *•  A  ?^^ 
PlMPING-pimp'-ing,  a.  Ii«lM**^..^ 
PlMPLE=»pim'-pl,  101:  «.  Asirflw*?"^ 

The  ■cbtmstflniw,  and  Uw  prindfitos  to  wlikfc  the  wmbsw  wiw,  pisesas  lbs  JMkam-      ^^Vt\ 

FowtUt  gaU'-ifiij:  chSp'.maii:  pd-pi'i  ll«:  g»<i:  j'05,  f. f.jew, 55 J  a,i,V,&c.iii*S> 
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Pim'-pltfd,  114:  tt.  VaBorpfanplei. 
PIN-^to,  f.  A  ihort  pointed  piece  of  wire  tritii  a 
i )  abOk  from  Us  nee  in  fluteoing  drett,  any  thini; 
Id  hold  parts  UigeiheT}  tbatwUeh  lotkt  the 
to  the  aaltt  tbo  centnl  part;  the  pegt  by 
which  musicians  stretch  or  rdax  their  strings,  and 
from  this  tense,  la  old  low  lanfoage,  a  note  or  strain ; 
henco,  also,  any  thine  ineonsi&rable  or  of  little  valoe ; 
Mkcwiaa^  from  itsobkmx  sh^ie,  a  cylindrical  roller; 
and  from  the  pain  of  puncture,  an  inflaromatton  in 
the  membrane  of  the  eye;  a  noxious 


humor  in  a 
havk'sfooC 

70  Pin,  9,  «•  To  flMtni  with  pins;  to  fluten  gene- 
rally; hence  It  is  often  eon(bnnded  with  To  Peu. 

Pin'-Dfr,  «.  OuB  that  pins ;  a  pinmaker ;  a  kppet 
requiring  to  be  jnnned ;  anciently,  a  pouuder  of  cattle. 

Pio^tle,  101:  f.  A  UttlB  pin;  in  artillery,  a  long 
iron  bolt. 

Pin'-cate,  (-clct»  152)  «.  Case  for  pins. 

Pii/-caiah-toD,  (-cd6sh-uii»  117, 146)  $.  A  cushion 
to  kfcp  pins  In. 

Pin'-dusty  «.  Metal  dmt  in  a  pin  manufrctory. 

Pio'-fctith-er,  (-fSth-er)  t,  A  flmtber  from  itt  «ise 
assimilated  to  a  pin. 

Pinfold,  Piogle. — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Pin'-hold,  (-hAlcd,  1 16)  t.  A  phee  at  which  a  ptn 

holds  or  makes  Ihat. 
Pin'Hna-lter,  #•  One  who  makes  pins. 

Piz/-fiioo-«y,  (-tniifh4^,  116)  «.  Money  aUowed  a 
wife  as  for  pins,  that  is,  for  her  prirate  expenses. 

PnK-roLD,   (-fAlcd,  116)  «.   A  place  where  besots 

mn  pimt§d  in,  or  penned :  see  the  verb.     '' 
PW-gle,  158,  101:  f.   A  small  ckiee.  [Obe.] 
Pin'-Daf^  f.  Poundage  of  cattle. 
PINASTCRspio.is'.ter,  #.  The  wild  pine. 
PINCERS,  pin'^rrs,  143:  t,  pL  Pinchers. which 

s«e  in  the  ensuing  class. 
To  PlNCHsprntch,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  squeeze  be- 
tween two  sharp  points,  or  between  hard  bodies,  as 
between  the  Angers,  the  teeUi,  or  the  parts  of  some 
vtnuil;   in  derirative  senses,  to  nil;   to  gripe  or 
straiten ;  to  press,  to  drive  to  difficmttes ;  to  distress ; 
to  ti^  thorougiily;   to  press  out  what  is  contained 
withm ;    aea.  To  act  with  pressing  force;   to  bear 
hard;  to  spare,  to  be  frugaL 
Piaehf  #.  A  paiofhl  sqoeexe,  as  with  the  fingers ;  as 
aoeh  as  can  he  plnch^  up  br  the  fingers ;  oppression. 
distreas.  difficulty ;  in  these  DguratiTe  apidlcationB  it 
la  become  ioelegaoi 
Pinch'-er*,  f.  pi.  An  Instrument  by  which  any  thing 
is  griped  in  order  to  be  drawn  out,  as  a  nail ;  or  kept 
fkat  for  some  operation:  it  is  commonly  spelled  Pi»cert, 
In  which  case  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  pronounced 
as  PEacAsri;  yet  the  identical  meaning  or  the  words 
geoenUly  prodnoei  this  effect :~  why  not   always 
write  the  irord  as  coming  from  the  verb  ? 
Pincl/-6tt,  Pinch'-pen-Djrf «.    A  miser. 
PINCH  BECK-ptntch'-bSck,  t.    Amixedgold- 
eoloQivd  metal,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 
Pi  NCASE,  &c,  PINDUST.— See  nnder  Pin, 
PINDARIC— pTn-dii'-ick,  a.  and  «.    Afrer  the 

styte  of  Pindar:-^.  An  irregular  ode. 
PINE^pioe,  #.  A  tree  of  many  species,  some  of  them 

fisraishiBf  timber  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
P'/HiiTy  a.    Aboonding  with  pine  trees. 
Punr-A^-PU^  101 :  t.    The  ananas,  so  called  from 
its  I— uiblauue  in  shape  to  the  cone  ot  a  pioe :  it  b 
somsHmss oalled  a  pine  simply;  but  b^ng  without 
the  least  natural  ^relationship  to  the  tree,  its  own  tree 
Bast  ahraya  be  called  a  phe-apple  tree, 
PK-uer-jr*  i>    Plnoe  where  pineapples  are  rtlaed. 
PZ-oe-al,  a.    Resembling  a  pioe-Apple,  the  epithet  of 
a  ffUnd  abont  tlie  bigness  of  a  pea,  situated  in  the  third 
Trvtifd*  <tf  the  brain,  oonsidered  by  Des  Cartes  as  the 
seat  of  the  soul. 
To  PlNEivpincyV.  ».  and  a.   To  languish,  to  wear 


away  with  any  kind  of  misery:— act.  To  wear  out;  to 
grieve  for. 

Pine.  «.    Wok  paifli  penury,  misery.  [Pope.] 

Pine'-fvl,  117  !  d.    F^  of  wo.  [Bp.  HalL] 

PINEAL  PINERY.— See  with  Ptoe,  (a  tree.) 

PINFEATHERED,  PIN  FOLD,  PINGLE,  Ac 

— See  under  Pin. 

PINGUID  pTng'^d,  158,  145 :  a.  Fu.  tine, 
tnous :  Pin-i^-doX'-d  ^  immediately  under  the  skin. 

PINION,  pin'-yon,  90:  s.  The  Joint  of  the  wing 
remotest  from  the  bodyt  Shakspeare  uses  It  for  a 
feather  or  quill  of  tlie  wing;  the  whole  wing}  the 
tooth  of  a  smaller  wheel  answering  to  that  of  a  larger , 
that  which  serves  to  bind  the  arms,  allusively  to  a  bird 
whose  pinions  are  bound,— a  fetter  for  the  arms. 

To  Pio'-ion,  V.  a*  To  confine  or  bind  as  the  wings ; 
to  disable  the  pinion ;  to  confine  by  binding  the  arms 
or  elbows ;  lessj>roperlv.  to  bind  generally. 

Pin'-toned,  (-yund,  1 14)  a.    Furnished  with  wings. 

PINK=rplDgk,  158:  «.  Primarily,  a  UtUe  eye; 
also,  because  the  notioiu  and  the  words  happen  par* 
tially  to  fesemble,  something  pointed  or  pesked ;  spe- 
cially, a  flower  with  marks  as  of  a  little  eye ;  a  little 
fish,  the  minnow ;  figuratively,  the  point  or  summit  of 
esoellenes:— See  also  lower. 

7b  Pink,  ».  a.  and  ft.    To  work  In  eyelet  holes ;  to 
make  a  puncture  In  >-meu.  To  make  the  eye  small  by 
jpartially  closing  it;  to  wink. 

The  compounds,  as  regards  the  farogoing  senses. 


arsAaV^eycd.  Thaving  small  eyes;)  PinlfntmUe,  (a 
shepherd's  bodkin ;)  FtaM-Oernidt  (having  a  narrow 
Bteni,)&c. 
PuVK,  a«  and  «.  Bessmbling  In  colour  the  most  fre- 
quent hue  of  the  nlnk :— «.  A  light  crimson  colour, 
such  as  the  flower  irequently  bears. 

PINMAKER,  PINMONEY.— See  under  Pin. 

PINNACE»pin'-nic«,  99 :  «.  A  small  light  vessel 
using  sails  ami  oars,  at  present  generally  understood 
as  one  of  the  boate  of  a  ship  of  war. 

PINNACLE,  pin'-nii-cl.  101 :  «.   A  turrat  above 

the  rest  of  the  building;  a  high  spiring  point 
To  Pin'-Do-cle,  v.  a.   To  ftimish  with  pinnacles. 
PINNACE,  PINNER.— See  under  Pin. 

PlNNATEDi-pln'-n^tM,  a.  Formed  Uke  a  wing : 

Compare  Pennated.  [Botany.] 
Pin"-na-ti-fid',  a.    Feather-deft.  [Botany.] 
Pin^-na-t^-peiK,  a.    Fin-footed. 
Pin'-nu-Ute,  a.    Subdivided :  applied  to  a  leaf. 
PINNOCK«ptn'-nkk,f.    The  tom-Ut. 
PINT,  picnt,  115:  «.    Half  a  quart 
PINTLE.— See  under  Pin. 

PINULE==p!n'-&li,   «.    One  of  the  sights  of  an 

astrolabe. 
PINY.— -See  under  Pine. 

PIONEER=p?-6-neir^,  t.  One  whose  business  is 
to  clear  the  road  before  an  army,  to  sink  m1n«%  and 
throw  up  works:  the  older  fbrmofthe  word  was  Pt'ea«r 

7b  Pi'-o-neer",  o.  n.  To  act  as  a  pioneer;  to  dear 
the  way :  Spenser  uses  Pfoiii»g  as  if  from  To  Ptoa. 

PION  Y,  ipV-^n^  f.    The  flower  peony. 
PIOUS,  p?-ut,  120:  a.  (See  Piety.)  Qodlv,  reU. 

gious  {  oareftal  of  the  duties  owing  to  near  relatioos. 

I»articularly  the  superior  relations,  as  parents;  pnc- 

tised  under  the  appearance  of  religion. 
Pi'-osrt-ljr,  ad.    In  a  pkms  manner. 
PlP^=^Tp,  t.    A  spot  most  Uhely  a  eorraptkm  of 

pfeft.a  spo«  made  by  sofnethlng  pieksdt  u  spot  on 

cards ;  the^kemd  of  an  apple  i— See  also  under  To  Pip. 
7b  PlP^ptp,  ».  fi.    To  chirp  or  cry  as  a  young 

diieken  or  bird,  or  «s  a  fowl  in  pain  from  disease. 
Pip,  f.    A  disease  in  fowls,  either  a  defluxioo,  or  a 

homy  pelltcle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of  their  tongues. 
PlPE==pipi,  #.    Any  long  hollow  body. — a  tube; 

hence,  specially,  an  instrument  of  wind  mnslo ;  the 


TIm  al^  =  b  used  sAtr  nodts  of  •pclllag  thmt  bars  no  Irrsgdarhy  of  soaad. 

Com9omani9 :  mtsh-uu,  t»  e,  nuuion,  165 ;  Tizh-uD>  t«  e,  vision,  165 :  OHu,  166 :  fti^n,  166, 
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orran  of  voice  and  retplwlkm ;  the  k«y  <>'.«w»«^J»'.^ 
i-oiee;  a  lube 


ind  Kn>irA».~ . *    - 

TOicc:  «  *uu«  of  baked  clay  tor  atnokinir  tobacoo; 

thel^at  roll  of  the  king'i  cieditora  in  the  fixchequer. 
n  Pipe.  V.  M.  and  a.  To  play  upon  a  pipe  ;  to  emit 

a»hrmiottiid.iowhlrtle;-ac<.  TopUyaanponapipe. 
V'tped,  143  :  a.    Fonned  irith  a  pipe,  tubular. 
Pi^^per,f.    OnewhopUyaonaplpe;  averykmgflah 

Hke  a  pipe.  .      .   . ,     ^  t.i» 

Pi'.ping,  a,    WhiaUlng;   alw.  ^^•1'.  .*»^h^Tif' 

[ftom  the  foSceoT  the  tick:]  hot.  S«iV°Kji'^j,^«! 

io^  of  an;  thinit  that  boil.:]  ^^JS^*?;  ,^*^« 

hot:  fkethaaftomthe  pot,  [Low.  uied  onWin  Ian- 

^r^'^:^±  ate  IW^.  (the  lilac  tree;) 
Pipif-jitK  {**•  Kp«  above,)  kc. 

PlPE=pipe,  f.    A   liquid  meawie  containing  two 
hogtheads.  or  804  quart*. 

Pip'-KIN,  f.    A  MnaU  earthen  bofler. 

PlPERIN«p1p'-«r-ln,#.   The  acUve  principle  of 
pepper.  [Cliem.] 

PIPPIN  =iiip'-pin,  9,    A  kind  of  apple. 

PIQUANT,  &c— See  In  the  en«iing  cU«t. 

PIQUE,  pck<,  104,  145 :  t.  UteraUy.  a  puncture. 
a*  Ikom  wmelhing  sharp;  hence,  a  point,  a  puncUllo; 
hen!Malw.an  oflP.nce  taken,  ill  wUTpeUy  makvo- 
lenoe:  itaeem.to  have  be«i  used  by  contraction  or 
mistake  for  Pien,  a  depraved  appetite  \  a  doubling  or 
the  dom(«  at  piquet. 
To  Pique,  v,  a.  and  ft.  To  aUmuUte  ;  to  kin«e  to 
emulition ;  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun.  »«  P^f *y 
value ;  also,  to  offend  or  irritate  :-•*«.  To  cause  irrt- 

tation.  ....       . 

Pl'-Qr^NT,  (pe'-kSnt)  a.   PricWng.  attmulating  to 

the  taste.corporeal  or  menUl;  sharp, pungent;  eeverc. 
Vi'-quaTk%-\y,  ad.    Sharply ;  pungenUy. 
P«'-y«fln-cy,  f.    The  quality  of  being  piquant. 
P/-OUET',  (pi-Wtr)  f.  A  game  at  cards  of  which  the 

consUnt  object  is  to  make  up  a  number  of  |)om£i. 
To  P1QUEER,PIQUEERER.— SeePickeer.kc. 

PIRATE«pTrt'iti,45:  S.  A  sea  robber;  a  ship 
employed  iS  piracy;  any  robber,  particularly  a  book- 
seller  who  steals  a  copyright.  .     . :  i. 

7b  Pi'-rate,  ».  «.  and  a.  To  rob  on  the  higb  sea : 
ace.  To  take  by  theft  or  without  permission. 

Pi-rat'-i-cal,  6:  a.    Predatory;  robbing. 

V\'XZi''i<a\'\y,  ad.    By  piracy. 

Pi'-lU-C  r,  t.  Act  or  practice  of  robbing  on  the  tea ; 
uny  robbery,  pattlcularly  literary  theft. 

PIROGUE,  pi-rogMt',  t.  A  canoe  formed  out  of  a 
treeMwo  caii.  united ;  a  sort  of  boat  in  America :  it 
is  sometimes  speUed«.ray-J»-a:  .       ,,       . 

PIROUETTE,  ptr'-oo-«t^  [Fr.]  ».  A  twirl  as  In 
dancing:  hence.  To  Pir'ouettt\  to  twirl. 

PIRRY,  pV-ri^j,  105  :  #.    A  rough  gale.  [Obs.] 

PISCATORY,  pW-c3-tor-4>i,  a.  Relating  to  fishes. 

Pis'-car-y,  f .    A  privilege  of  fishing. 

Pis-ca'-Zion,  89  :  #.    Act  or  praeUce  of  fishing. 

Pi8'-CM,  (-cits,  101)  f.  pi.  The  fishes.  [Artron.] 

Pis'-cine,  6 :  a.    Pertaining  to  fishes. 


PIT 

jttsUy  deemed  IndiipeMable  toward  the  etiiplrfi  MS 

ofthe'.anguage. 
PISSAPHALT.  pW-sa-filt,  163  142:  i.  Kki 

mUed  with  bitumen,  natural  or  arUftdal. 
PISTACHIO,  pU-ta'-ch'&,  146:  t.  AUodofB^ 

PISTE,  pe«t<,  104 :  f.    The  trwk  or  t«»*»k«*^ 

man  nutkes  upon  the  ground  he  goes  orsr.  [fmA.] 
PISTIL^pV-tn,  #.  The  pointal  in  fienude  fi(«m 

adhering  to  the  Ihiit  for  the  reception  of  the  pdlrs. 

and  when  peribct  consisting  of  three  pMts.the  g«.  « 

ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma. 
Pi«'-ti|.la"-c«)Mi,  f-shu8,  147)  «.  Gtowmgoa  Ae 

germoraeed-budof  alUwer. 
Pis'-tiUate,  a.  Having  or  consisting  la  a  pudL 
Pii'-til-lif'-er-onf,  120:  «.  Baring  a  pistil  riA 

outatamena.  «...     it 

Pb'-til-la"-/»n,  89 :  f .-  See  under  /Vj//r,  to  vl«li 

the  whole  class  is  by  etymology  reUted. 
PISTOL^pW-tol,  9.  A  smaU  hand  gun. 
To  Pia'-tol,  V.  a.  To  shoot  with  a  pistoL 
Pii'-tol-et",  9.  A  UtUe  pistol. 
PlSTOLE=pt8-tole',  #.  A  gokl  coin  of  Sp«s.  W 

current  in  otner  countries. 
PISTON«pta'-ton,  J.  The  moriog  psrt  in  ««»«' 

machines,  aa  in  pumps  and  syringes.-an  emboim. 
PIT^ptt,  f.  A  hole  made  in  the  ground ;  abjii;  A* 
.  grave  J  floor  of  the  audience  partof  a  th«to  ij^^ 

for  fighting  cocks ;  any  holkm  part.  «|  the  pi  o«  ib« 

Stomach.  Uie  arm-pit ,  a  dint  made  by  the  inpi .  » 

mark  made  by  a  disease. 
7b  Pit,  v.a.  To  indent;  to  act  m  eonpetitios, » 

cocks  in  a  pit.  ,   „y  ^.  p(. 

p-  Among  the  compounds  are  Ptr-coai;  ru  j^ . 

hoU;  Pif-mam,  {the  lower  man  in  a  .*»-?>»..  ''• 

ittwi  tec. 
PITAPAT=ptt"-a-pXl',  ad,  and  t.  Witht  tatw: 

— «.  PalplUtion ;  a  light  quick  step. 
PITC  H  «pitch,  9,  The  resin  of  the  pins  iaq»sst«. 
To  Pitch,  V,  a.  To  smear  with  pitch  ;  to  dsrkes. 
Pitch'-y,  a.  Smeared  with  pitch ;  baring  the  qo«W» 

of  pitch  ;■  black,  dark,  dismaL 

Pitch'-»-ne8s,  ».  Bl«wkn«"',?»**S:  r^-.*.  fct 
^-  The  compounds  are  Ptfc*'.«re;  flte*'-if«*.  K^^ 

r©  PITCH^pTtch,  r.  o.  and  n.  (Rj*^/*.^ 


pre*,  and  jHrrtT  is  obsolete  t  fkom  "  «^^)  t» 
(he  timesV  Elitabeth  it  has  be«"  »  ^^J^l  i 
flx.topUnt;  to  pave:  border  regulM^^*^^. 
keymSe ;  to  thiSw headlong. »<>,««* £3Srto^ 
-««.  To  light,  to  drop;  to  Wl  hesdtoog.  » 
choice,  with  upon ;  to  fix  a  tent.  -lahlei 

Pitch,  9.  A  point  or  aim  for  which  ^^^^^a 
whether  low  or  high ;  Shakspeaie  -^j^^ .  |^. 
for  the  highest  rise;  site,  staiuie ;  dsfW^  »«•• 

Piteh'-«,  9.  He  or  that  which  Ptf*' "l."^ 
to  pifcA  in  the  ground  in  older  topi*KS».. 
fhim  which  to  yUch  or  pour  out  water.        ^^  ^ 

Pitch'-ing,  a,  and  t.  DecUvous.--«.  ^  '»*« 

falling  of  the  head  and  »t«"l  ©('iUlL    (»  P*'' 
^  The  compounds  are  PkteA  ■fi"*^^:  ^^  v** 
Pitch' fork;  Pitch'-pipe,  (a  pipe  to  p>fc» 
with;)  &c. 


Pi8-civ'-o-r(W8,  120  :  a.    Fbh.eating.  withf&c 

To  Pish,  r.  n.    To  express  contempt.  .  PITEOUS,  &c.— See  under  nty. 

PISIFORM,  pi'-8^fornn,  a.   Formed  as  a  pea. 
Pi'-80-Ute,  9.    Pea-stone,  occurring  In  globules. 
PISMIRE,  pW-mlr*,  151 :  «.    An  ant.  an  emmet. 
To  PISS,  &C.  «*  Words  growlndelicate  not  on  aca>unt 

of  what  they  signify,  for  nothing  is  indeliMte  which  is 

SoruSneoS«Sy  obtruded ;  but  by  becoming  fovourile 

and  familiar  terms  among  those  who  are  "otorwjwly 

deficient  in  the  decencies  of  civUiaed  life:  hence,  in  a 

later  dictionary,   some  words  may  be   passed   over 

without  affectation,  which,  by  iU  predecessors,  were 


PITH=pf*,TThe  soil  •Pongy  «^£iir.; 

centre  V  planU;  the  »""'[. f^^Sr. 

strength,  fbrce.  energy,  weight.  q"'»»?^ 
Pi/A'-less,  a.  Without  pith ;  witboot  fc^ 
Pi/A'-y,  a,  Consisiing  of  pith ;  stiwig.  wi« 
Pi/A'-i.ly,  ad,  Wiih  strength.  «*'»^^     ^^^^^ 
PlM'-i-ness,  9.  The  state  of  being  ?»">?•     ^ 
PITIABLE,  &c.  PlTlFUU-^"^^4 
PlTTANCE-rpit'-tanc*,  t.  Ongina"y.   r- 


TlM'.eh«i«.'«atif»,  and  tb«  prlaclpl*.  to  which  the  Dumber,  rsfer.  precede  the  Dktioawr.       ^^^^  ^,j^ 

Fovfeii:  Katt'-^Aij:  chSp'-mau:  pd-pi':  \Ui  g86d:  j*S5,  t\e./e»,  55:  ft,«,S 


PLA 


PLA 


Pla'-gio-ry)  a.  and  f.  Kidnapping.  [Bnmn  ;]  prac. 
titing  literary  tlieft:— t.  A  literary  thief:  tometimea 
called  a  piagtarist:  Plagiary  for  otagiarUm  may  bo 
met  with,  but  ahoold  be  deemed  a  noft. 

PLAGUE^plagut)  171  :  s,  A  dlaeaae  eminently 
contagiout  and  destmctire, —  pestilence;  state  of 
misery ;  any  thing  troublesome  and  vexatious. 

To  Plague,  v.  a.  To  infect  with  pestilence ;  to  op- 
press with  calamity;  to  trouble,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to 
torture,  to  embarrass,  to  disturb :  in  the  latter  senses 
it  often  occurs  ludicrously. 

Pla^ue'-fMl,  117  :  a.  Infected  with  the  plagne. 
Pla^gujf,  (-gu^  105)  a.  Vezatioas.  troubleiome. 
Pla'-}<ui-ly,  a</.  Vexatiously;  greatly.  [Low.] 
PLAlCE^place,  100:  #.  A  flat  fish. 
Plaice'-mouM,  #.  A  wry  mouth.  [B.  Jon.] 

PLAID,  plad,  120 :  #.  A  striped  or  variegated  cloth 
much  worn  by  the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  wliere,  by 
its  different  patterns,  the  clans  are  distinguished. 

PLAIN=:plaoc,  a,  ad.  and  «.  Smooth,  level,  flai; 
(in  this  literal  sense  it  is  generally  written  plane  in 
philosopliical  writings,  om  a. plane  superficies;)  open, 
clear ;  evident,  not  obscure ;  void  of  ornament  to  any 
of  the  aenses  or  to  the  intellect ;  homely ;  artless ; 
simple :  downright;  mere,  bare : — ado.  Not  obscurely ; 
dbtinctly ;  simply  :—$.  A  plane  superficie*,  but  in  tlua 
abstract  sense  written  Plane;  level  ground*  open 
field,  flat  expanse;  often  a  field  of  liattle. 

To  Plain.— See  To  PUne. 

Plain'-ly,  ad,  LeveUy,  flatly;  without  omammii 
without  gloss ;  sincerely}  in  earnest;  evidently. 

Plain'-ness,  «.  Levelneaa;  openness;  artlearaeaa. 

Plain-dear-ing, a.  and  t.  Honest,  open: — s»  Ma- 
nagement  void  of  art,  sincerity. 

Plain'-spo-keni  114:  a.  Speaking  with  rongh  ain. 
oerity. 

Plain -work,  (-wurk,  141)  «.  Common  needle, 
work  as  distinguished  tnm  embroidery. 


Jbod  allowed  to  a  OBonk;  hence,  a  small  portion 
assignrd  or  allowed. 

PlTUlTE=pTl'-4-itt,  92,  147 :  #.  Phlegm,  mncoa. 
Pi-to'-i'toart,  105,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  phlegm. 
Pi-tu'-i-tar-y,  129;  a.  Conducting  the  phlegm. 

PITV,  pic'-^  105 :  f.  The  feeling  or  aQfTering    of 

oas  person  excited  by  the  distress  of  another.— aym- 

patliy  with  misery,  compassion ;  a  ground  or  subject 

of  pity,  in  which  sense  it  is  liable  in  Csmiliar  language 

to  take  a  plur^iL 
T$  Pit'-y,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  have  sympathy  for : — 

nen.  To  be  compassionate. 
Pit'-i-er,  t.  One  who  pities. 
Pit'-i-fl-blf,  101  :  a.  Deserving  pity. 
Pit'-HO'bUHiesa,  t,  SUte  of  being  pitiable. 
Pit''»-farl,  117:   a.  Tender,  compassionate;  moving 

eofflpassion,  melancholy  ;  moving  contemptuous  pity, 

paltry,  desp^ble. 

Pit'-Hfirl-ly,    ad,     Compaasionaloly ;     moomftUly; 

eooiemptibly. 
Pit'-t'-fad-neM,  «.  Tenderness ;  despicablenoss. 
Pn^-B-ow,  146,  147:  a.  Exciting  pity,  sorrowfbl ; 

yiekliug  pity,  compassioniite ;  wretched,  paltry. 
ni'-e-oi«-ljf,  aid.  In  a  piteous  manner. 
Pir-e-ons-nesSy  t.  Sorrowfblness,  tenderness. 
Pn'-MJUS,  a.  Destitute  of  pity,  hard-hearted. 
Pit'-i-le«s-ly,  aei.  Without  pity. 
Fit^-i-less-ness,  «.  State  of  being  pitiless. 
PIVOT=epiv'-ai,  f,  A  pin  on  which  any  thing  tmna. 
PIX.— See  pyx. 
PIZZLE,  pTz'-zl,  101  :  «.  A  name  given  to  a  part 

io  errtain  male  quadrupeds. 

PLACABLE,   pla'-cJ-bl,  101  :  a.  That  may  be 
appeased. 

Pla'-ca-bl^-ness,  t.  Placability. 

Plt'-ca-biP-t-ty,  84,  105 :  ».  The  quality  of  being 

placable. 
To  Pla'-cate,  v.  a.  To  appease.  [Unusual.] 

PLACARDapld-card',  t.    A  written   or  printed 

paper  posted  at  soma  place  of  public  resort;   less 

cooiBonly,  an  eJict,  a  declaration. 
To  Plo-card',  ».  a.  To  notify  by  placards. 
Ta  PLACATE.— See  with  Placable. 
PLACE'S placty  ».  A   particular   portion  of  space; 

l<KaIity  ;  local  existence ;  space  io  general ;  state  of 

^MAn%i  resiUenct*,  seat,  mansion ;  station,  rank;  order 

of  priority;  office,  public  employmeut;    room,    way, 

gvound ;  passage  in  writing. 
To  Place,  v.  a.  To  pat  in  any  place,  rank,  or  con- 
dition; to  fix.  to  settle,  to  establish. 
Pla'-«r,  f .  One  who  places. 

Places-man,  #.  One  who  has  a  place  or  office  under  a 
gw'niiment. 

PLACENTA=pl(J-cen'-t4,  ».  The  substance  that 

connects  the  fetus  »ith  the  womb. 
Pl«-cen'-tal,  a.   Relating  to  the  placenta. 
Pi.AC'-aw-TA".r/oif,  8U :  ».  The  disposition  of  the 

eotyledoas  in  tlie  gf  rminalion  of  seeds.  [Bot.] 
PLAClD=pla8«'-ld,   a.    (Compare  Placable,   &c.) 

Composed,  undisturbed,  gentle,  quiet,  mild. 
PlKZ-id-ly,  ad,  GenUy,  mildly. 
Plac^-id-ness,  t.  Placidity. 

PU-cid'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  ».  State  or  quality  of  being 

pUdd.—mUidaees,  gentleness. 
PL  AC  IT,  plius'-lt,  f.  A  decree,  a  decision,  of  some 

coort  or  mler. 
Plac^-i-tor-jr,  a.  Pertaining  to  pleading.  [Unusual.] 
PLACKET-plack'-8r,  14:  ».  A  petticoat.  [Shaka.] 

With  the  same  pronuucLtiion  it  is  also  written  Plaqmet. 
PLAGIARISM,  pla'-j'a-rTzm,  146,  158:  ».  Li- 

tCTary  theft ;  an  appropriating  of  the  literary  labours        originally  the  digraph  aa,  and  the  pf^unciatioa  cor- 

of  another.  respondeut— See  Prin.  122.  [Obs.] 

Tlic  sign  =  i»  used  sftcr  modes  of  apdUag  that  Imts  bo  irrefvlaritf  ofMNisd 

Conmmanii:  miah-un>  i,  c,  misiioff,  165:  yTzh-un^  i,  f,  vision,  165:  ttUn,  166 :  th|n,  166. 
46? 


any 


Other  compounds  are,  Plain' 'hearted,  Fiainf -heart' 
ed»ct$;  Ptain-tongt  (the  unvaried  chant  in  church 
Service,  in  distinctbn  to  PricH-eong,  or  variegated 
music  sung  by  note ;)  &c 

To  PLAlN=pian(,  t;.  if.  To  kment,  to  wail.  [MQ- 
tun.]  Spenser  uses  it  actively  for  To  complain  of, 

Plain'-ing,  t.  CoippUint.  [Shaks.] 

Plaint,  «.  Lamentation,  complaint ;  exprohation  of 
injur V :  see  lower. 

Plaint'-fMl,  117  :  a.  Complaining.  [Sidney .j 

Piaintf-less,  a.  Without  complaiut,  unrepining. 

Plain'>tive,  105:  a.  Complaining,  expressing  sor> 
row  :  our  old  authors  n>ed  Plainfij^. 

Plain'-tive-ly,  ad,  With  sorrowful  expression. 

Plain'-tive-ness,  t.  Quality  of  expresaing  grief. 

Plaint,  9.    Tho  projKmnding  or  exhibiting  of 
action,  personal  or  real,  in  writing.  [Law.] 

Plain'-tiflT,  t.  He  that  commences  a  suit,  opposed  to 
D^endaiU, 

To  PLAlT=pla\t,  v.  a,  (Compare  To  Wat.)  To 
fold,  to  double,  as  cloth;  k*ys  commonly  in  modern 
use,  to  weave,  to  braid,  to  entangle,  to  involve;  which 
senses «re  now  more  commonly  expressed  by  To  Plat. 

Plait,  $.  (Often  wroogly  pronouix^  Pleat)  A  fuM, 
a  double,  particularly  of  cloth. 

Plait'-rr,  a.  One  that  plaits. 

PLAN=plSn,  $,  Strictly,  the  representation  of  some- 
thing on  a  plane,  as  the  iclinojrrauhy  of  a  building  ; 
scheme,  generally ;  project  detai!e<l. 

7b  Plan,  r.  a.  To  scheme,  to  devise. 

Plan'-nrr,  ».  One  who  forms  plana. 

PLA  NARY.— See  under  PUne. 

To  PLANCH=plintch,  1 1  :  r.  <i.  To  plank  ;  Io 
patch. 

The   vowel   in   this  word  and  its  relations  was 


PLA 

Planch'-ed,  a.  UmAb  of  bouds.  [Shakt.] 

Planch'-er,  #.  A  floor  of  boards.  [Oba.  or  load.] 

Planch'-ing,  f.  The  laying  of  floors  ;  flooring. 

PLANE=pla\n,  t.  A  level  ■operflciet.— See  ala*  as 
mentioDed  with  the  verb. 

To  Plane,  v,  a.  To  level,  to  smooth,  to  free  from  in- 
equalities: hence,  a  plane,  a  carpenter's  tool;  and 
hence.  To  ptttme»  to  make  smooth  by  using  a  plane. 

Pla'-ner, «.  One  who  smooths  with  a  plans. 

Pla'-nar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  plan«. 

PlaD^-tree. — 8m  lower  in  the  daaa. 

fir  See  Phrase,  See.,  in  the  next  class. 

To  Plao'-Uh. — Sea  lower  in  the  class. 

Pla'-no-coi/'-cave,  158 :  a.  Flat  on  ont  aids,  and 
coDcave  on  the  other. 

Pla'-no-con"-*-cal,  105  :  a.  Flat  on  one  vde.  and 
conical  on  the  othei. 

PLA'-wo-cow"-viLXi  188 ;  a.  Flat  on  one  dde,  and 
convex  on  the  other. 

Pla'-no-hob'-i-xon^-tji,  a.  Hsrinf  a  level,  hori- 
sontal  surfkoe  or  position. 

Pla'-no-8u"-bu-lat*,  o.  Smooth  and  awl-shaped,— 
a  term  in  botany, 

7h  Plan'-18H,  V,  «.  To  make  smooth,  to  polish. 

PLAN-m'-BT-Rr,  87 :  t .  The  mensuration  of  plane 
snrikces. 

Plan'-t-met^-n-cal,  88  :  a,  Pertaimng  to  planimetry. 

pLAw'-l-iPflBHB|  (-^iwj  163)  ».  4  aphere  pro- 
jected on  a  plane. 

Plam'-I-fc/'-li-oiw,  a.  An  epithet  In  botany  applied 
to  flowers  when  made  up  of  leaves  »et  toother  in  cir- 
ottlar  tows  round  a  centre,  and  so  extending  from  it. 

Plan'-i-pet^'-«-lo«i>  ^20:  a.  FUUeaved. 
Planb'-thbb,  *.  A  btfge  tree   so  named  fhun  the 

spreading  of  its  bfanches. 
PLANET=plin'-«t,  14 1  f.    liUially.  that  whfch 

wanders.— a  celestial  body  which  revolves  about  ano- 

ther. 
Plan'-et-ed,  «.  Brionglng  to  planets.  [Young.j 
Plan'-et^r-y,  129,  12,  105 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the 

planets;  under  the  dominion  of  a  planet ;  produced  by 

ibje  planeU;  erratic  as  a  planet:  Brown  and  some 

other  old  writers  used  Ftamet^ical. 
Plan'-et-a"-ri-uin,  90,  41:    ».    An  astronomical 

machine  which  exhibiU  the  motions  of  the  planets. 
Plan'-et-struck,  a.  Blasted;  amaied. 
PLANK,  plXngk,  158  :  #.  A  broad  piece  of  timber, 

generally  understood  aa  thicker  than  a  board. 
To  Plank,  v,  a.  To  cover  with  planks. 
PLANNER.— See  under  Plan. 
PLANO-CONCAVE,  &c— See  under  Plane. 
PL ANT=plant,  11:  «•  The  sole  of  the  foot 
Plawt'-ain,  99  :  f.  a  herb,  said  to  be  so  named  from 

its  xFscmblance  to  the  sole  of  the  foot;  also  a  tree  in 

the  West  Intlies. 
PLANTs=pUnt,  11  :  #.  An  organised  being  destitute 

of  sensation ;   any  thing  produced  from  seed ;   any 

vejetable  production ;  in  a  special  sense,  a  sapling. 
To  Plant,  V,  a,  and  «.   To  put  into  the  ground  in 

order  to  grow.—to  set;  to  procreate,  to  gfnoraiej  to 

place,  to  fix ;  to  settle,  to  establish ;  to  flu  or  adorn 

with  something  planted ;  to  direct,  as  a  cannon :— Men. 

To  perform  the  act  of  planting. 
Planr-ed,  pari'  a.  Set :  Shakspcare  uses  it  to  sig- 

niiy  aeUled,  well-grounded. 
Plant'-er,  t.    One  who  plants  or  cultivates,  specially 

in  the  West  Indies. 
Plant'-ing,  «.  PUntation;  something  planted. 
Plant'-age,  t .  A  herb,  [Shaks. ;]  herbage. 
Plant^-al,  a.  Belonging  to  plants.  [GlanviL] 

Plant-a'-/ion,  89  :  ».  Act  of  planting ;  place  planted  ; 
figuratively,  a  colony. 


PLA 

PuLNT'-r-OLS,  lOl :  t.  A  ^oongplat,  [I)u«ii-]« 

plant  in  embryo,  otherwise  a  Plgaimk. 
Puuff-AIN,  «.  A  herb  j  a  Wast  indisn  tKc;  bit  m 

under  Plant,  the  sole  of  the  f^ot. 
Plant'-canb,  f.  Sugar-cane  from  the  seed. 
Plamt'-lausb,  152  :  f.  An  insect  thai  inftiti  ffaHi 

PLANXTY,  pUngW-t4^  158, )  54, 105:  i.  As 

Irish  dance. 
PLASHi==pl2sb,  «.  A  pond,  a  pwUls. 
Plash'-y,  o.  FUlad  with  pnddles,  watary. 
7b  Plash,  V.  a.    To  make  a  noise  by  moviag  or  dk- 

turbing  watrr ;  more  commonly,  to  s^asfa. 
To  PLASH=plisb,  V.  a.  To  splice  or  iateneui 

with  refsrence  to  branches  of  trees.  [Bvdyo.] 
Plash,  «.  Branch  partly  cut  off  and  booad  to  oikr 

brancbaa.  [Mortimer.] 
PLASM,  plism,  158:    «.   A  madd,  a  sMtmu 

which  something  is  formed. 
Plat-mat'-f-cal,  88 :  a.  Plastic  [Mors.] 

VLAtf-TBH,  f .  A  substance  used  in  mooldiBgorfaraiB^ 
flgnres,  generally  a  species  of  gypsum  "^"^^ 
a  paste;  also  a  composition  of  lime,  water. sod  oner 
tWngs.  with  whidi  walls  are  overlaid.-Sse  »ko  towf 

To  Plat'-trr,  v.  *  To  overlay  as  with  pW«;  >» 
smooth  over.— See  lower. 

Plas'-ter-tfr,  «.  He  whose  trsde  is  to  phrtsr  wlk 

Plas'-ter-ing,  t.  Work  done  by  a  pla^eier. 

Plas'-ter-Btone,  f .  Gypsum  used  for  makiof  pl*^- 

Plas'-tbr,  f .  A  ghitinouB  or  adhesive  sslve  mi  fe 
healing  wounds. 

To  Plas'-trr,  v.  a.  To  oofver  with  a  medicinsl  fW* 

PLASTRON=«plM'-trou,  «.  (Compare  Ts  PU*. 
to  splice;  and  To  Plat)  Leather  or  other  •w^J** 
forming  a  testwn  for  the  breast,  whidi  a  fcac»r 
master  uses  for  a  protection  while  teachiBg. 

To  PLAT^plit,  V.  a.  (Compaie  To  PUit)  lb 
weave,  to  make  by  texture. 

Plat,  f .  Woik  formed  by  pUtting. 

Plat'-ter,  t .  One  who  plate.— See  alio  in  4i  »» 
class.  _,     V 

PLAT«pl&t,  a.  adv.  and  *.  (Compais  V\^) 
Primarily,  flat,  level,  plain  :  hence,  plain  in  t  ^ 
tive  sense:  rObs.]-HiA».  Plainly;  snK»chlT;*2^ 
right:  [Obs.J-».  A  smooth  or  level  portioB  of  r«w«. 

otherwtee  called  a  pht.  ^. 

Plat'-band,  t.  A  border  of  flowers  giBefiBj«o^ 
cling  a  plat;  hence,  a  border. 

Plat'-form,  t.  A  level  formed  by  eontr!vaiies|fc«»; 
the  ichnography  of  an  intended  buildhiR;  a  voea^ 
a  plan :  a  flat  door  of  wood  or  stone  lausd  sW««« 
ground ;  a  flat  floor  generally.  .  .  _u. 

Plat'-ane,  99 :  «.  The  plane-tree,  so  called  ftimw 
broad  leaves.  ^^ 

Pi.ATB,  «.  A  flat  or  extended  piece  of  "^  ^J^JJ 
in  flat  pieces  dUtinguii.hed  from  mail;  an  atojw  JJ 
vessel  from  which  provUions  are  eaten  at  w>*\r 
metal  out  of  which  plate  of  various  kuKls ba^!!: 
made ;  hence,  the  Spanish  name  for  wrought  tim- 
See  the  next  dasa.  ^^ 

To  Plate,  V.  a.  To  arm  with  plate  aiooor :  to  ■»* 
into  thin  flat  pieces.— See  also  in  the  next  cla*. 

FlA'TEau',  (pia-to',  LFr.]  17U)  #.  A  !«§•  «*■ 
mentol  dish  for  the  centre  oi  a  table. 

Plat'-ter,  ».  A  large  shalhiw  dish. 

Plat'-BN,  f .  The  plate  or  flat  part  of  t  pw»»» 

Plat'-F-pus,  «.  A  flat'fooltd  qtu^^  ^^ 
Holland,  with  a  mouth  like  a  duck's  WL  ^ 

PL ATE«plat«,  f.  Wrought  silver ;  (see  IW  ■  *" 
previous  class;)  something  made  of  «fl*W'         ^ 

To  Plate,  V.  a.  To  cover  or  overlay  »^ •rViiks 
ing  or  wash  of  sUver,  as   To  ^W  U  to  «>w  • 


Th«  MliHMS  mtift  and  tha  priadplM  to  which  th«  oumbers  rafOT,  prwwd*  ths  DktioMrr*  . 

Fowek;  gite'-wA^j:  chV-man ;  pd-pi':  lt«:  g(S6d:  j'55,i.e.j«i^  55;  a,i,Vi&<^«»^*' ' 
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tcmtittgai  gold:  "  To  plaU  ^a  wUh  goR'*  m  lued 

by  Shakipeare,  la,  to  ooTer  sin  with  pUtes  of  gold : 

compare  t*taU  in  the  previoos  claia. 
PU'-ting,  f .  The  art  of  corering  with  a  coating  of 

•flirer}  a  coating  of  lilrer. 
Plat'-z-n^,  92,  105,  98  :  «.  ▲  tilver-coloared  metal, 

heftvier  than  gold,  discovered  in  Pern,  and  first  made 

knovn  in  Europe  aboat  17&0  ;  aleo  called  Platinum. 

PLATONISM,  pli^t^-Dizm,  «.  The  phUosophy 
of  Plato,  of  which  the  leading  doctrine,  however  it 
may  be  denied  by  aume  modem  oommentaton.  Is  the 
independence  of  Ood  or  spirit  and  matter,  as  the  two 
dladnct  eternal  principles  br  which  all  thinga  exist ; 
tbe  one  operating  IbrmatiTcdy  on  the  other,  but  not 
creatiTelT. 

Pla'-to-msty  «.  One  who  adheres  to  Platonism. 
To  Plaf-tO-nize,  v,  a.  To  think  with  or  aa  Plato. 
PU-ton'-ic,  88:)  a.    Relating    tu    the    philosophy, 
Plo-ton'-l-cal,    j  opiniona,    or    achool    of    Plato  : 

Platomk  lo90  la  a  love  between  the   sexra   wholly 

apiritnal,  or  unmixed  with  carnal  desires:  Ptaiontc 

year  is  tbe  oeriod  which,  by  the  precession  of  the 

equinoxes,  wnl  Mng  the  stara  and  conatellationa  to 

tbair  tanam  plaeea  with  reapect  to  tbe  equinoxea, 

ffeoexaJIy  calculated  at  about  250.000  years. 

PLATOON=«pld-t55n%  t.  A  body  of  aoldiera  com. 

pact  as  a  6a/l.— a  small  square  body  of  musketeers. 

who  strengthen  the  ani;Ie  or  a  larger  square,  or  a  body 

t>r  any  purpose  separate  fh>m  the  main  body. 
PLATTER.— See  under  To  Plat,  and  with  Plate  under 

Plat.— See  Plattfus  under  Plat. 

PLAUDlT^^plira'-dit,  «.    Applause:  tbe  original 

word  is  Plan'.di-te,  which  old  authors  sometimes  use. 
Plau'-<i»-tor«jr,  a*  Commending  by  applauae. 
Puts'' tive,   (-C1V,  152)  a.    Applauding :  in  Shak- 

afMuv,  and  otbera  of  bia  day»  plausible. 

Plau^-si-blb,  (plW-x^-bl,  151,  105,  101)   o. 

That  gains  approbation ;  hence  the  usual  meaning. 

aaperficiallypleaauig.  speekma,  popular. 
Plsir  »-bljf,  ad.  With  Ikir  ahow,  apeeionaly ;  among 

oU  avtbora,  with  applauae. 
Plao'-M-ble-neM, «.  PUnaifaUity. 
Plau'-A-bil'^-i-ty,  «.  Speciousneaa. 
fh  PLAY^plau,  V,  H,  and  a.    To  sport,  to  frolic. 

lo  act  Dot  in  the  way  of  a  taak,  butfbr  pleaaure: 

benre.  to  act  or  operate  with  eaae,  or  aa  the  eaay  r  fleet 

of  natore.  of  akill.  or  contrivance;  to  act  aa  if  for 

aport,  though  to  the  aufleriog  or  injury  of  another. 

ollen  followed  by  i^poii  or  with;  to  wanton ;  to  game ; 

lo  trick  i  to  perftffm  ;•  ec<.  To  put  in  oreration ;  to 

mm  aa  inatonment  ot  muaio;  to  act,  to  perform. 
Play*   f.    Oecnpatton   for  delight  or  amusement;  a 

•ooMdy  or  tragedy  acted  for  amusement,  and  hence,  a 

literary  work  in  a  dramatic  form ;  a  same ;  game  or 

contest  for  a  stake ;  practice  in  any  contest ;  action  ; 

manner  of  action ;  irregular  action ;  ruom  fur  action, 

swtng;   act  of  tooching  an    instrument;  jest,  not 

earnest. 
Play^-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  playa ;  hence  many  apeclal 

senaes, — an  actor,  a  gamester,  a  musician.  &c. 
Play'-ful,  117:  a.  SporUTc;  fUll  of  levity. 
Play^'fwl-ljr,  ad.  In  a  sportive  manner. 
Play'-fafl-nett,  t.  Sportivenesa. 
Pla/-floiiie>  107 :  a.  PbyfuL  [Oba.  or  Poet] 
Plaj'-toine-ness,  f.  Playfolness. 
(V  Other  compounds  are  JHtty^-biU,  (printed  notxe  of  a 

pUy  0  Plaj^-book;  Plajf'.dttp,  or  Phv'imO'day;  Ptay'- 

d«*#.  (debt  contracted  by  gamtng;)  Ptaf/JeUowAn 

•acient  writers  Ptav'-firt;   Play^ifomet  Play'Mouu, 

(theatre  0  Plmy'-mait;  Plag^-pUaittrt,  (idle  amuse- 
ment, a  word  used  by  Baoon;)   Ptay'-thing;  Plmp'- 

•ertoAi;  (a  maker  of  dnmaa,  in  contempt;)  &e. 
PLETA^plee,  t.  That  which  ia  alleged  in  support  of 

a  demand ;  aa  aUegatkm ;  an  apology,  an  excuse  i  the 

act  or  form  of  pleading  in  a  court  of  law. 
7b  Vlmau,  V,  n,  and  a.  To  offer  pleas  or  allegations 

m  aigUBentfl  for  or  againat  aomething  }  to  argue  before 

Thesigas  boMdaflsriiMkUsorspeltis^rttMttwveBoirTsgvtarttyefi 

C»<iwniwrt;  mtsb-uB,  u  e,  miatioH,  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  viaton,  165 :  ttio,  166:  ttl^  166 
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a  court  of  inalice ;  to  be  offered  aa  a  plea>— ae<.  To 
allege  in  pleading  or  argument ;  to  defend,  to  diacuu ; 
to  offer  as  an  excuse. 

Plead'-f  r,  #.  One  who  speaks  for  or  against ;  apo- 
cially,  one  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Plead'- ing,  «.  Act  or  form  of  a  plea;  In  the  plural, 
mutual  altercations  of  plaintiff'  and  defendant. 

Plead'-a-bl^,  a.  That  may  be  pleaded. 

To  PLEACH^plettch,  v.  a.  To  bend  ;  to  plat,  to 
interweave.  [Shaks.] 

PLEASANCE,  PLEASANT,  &c— See  in  tho 
ensuing  class. 

To  PLEASE»p]ezc  103, 151, 189 :  v,  a.  and  m. 
To  delight,  to  gratify;  to  satisfy :  To  ho  pUoMod  in,  to 
take  pleiuure  in :  To  6*  ptoatod  urith,  to  approve :  To 
kepUascd,  (as  an  expression  of  ceremony.)  to  like  :— 
»e«.  To  give  pleasure ;  to  gain  approbation ;  to  like ; 
to  condescend. 

Pleax'-ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  way  to  be  delighted. 

Pleaa<-er, «.  One  that  courts  fovour. 

Pleas'-ing,  a.  Giving  pleaaure ;  gaining  approfral. 

PJea/-ing-ljf,  ad.  In  a  pleasing  manner. 

Pleai'-iDg-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  pleaalng. 

Please'-mon,  f.  Apiek-thank.  [Shaka] 

FhEAsf'AHTt  (pl^x'-aot,  120, 151,  U)  a,  Pleasfaig. 
agreeable;  chMrful,  gay;  fitted  to  raise  mirth. 

Pleas'-aDt-lv,  ad,  Giring  delight;  gaily,  menily; 
lightly,  ludicrously. 

PIrtfs'-aDt-ness,  «.  Delightfolneaa ;  gayety. 

PXeat^-ance,  i,  Pleaaaotry.  [Oba.] 

Pltfaj'-aiit-rjr»  f .  Qayety,  merriment ;  sprightly  aay. 
ing ;  lively  talk. 

Puus'-miB,  (pl^h'-'oor,  120, 147)  #.    Oratifica- 

tioo  of  the  aenaea,  or  of  the  mind ;  some  enjoyment 
or  delight  lasting  for  a  time  and  then  ceasinj^ ;  loose 
gratification;  approbation;  what  the  will  dictates; 
choice. 

To  Plea/-Mre,  «.  a.  To  give  pleasure  to. — [Supported 
by  good  authority,  but  not  elegant.] 

PlM/-w-Ta-bU,  101 :  a.  DellghtftiL 

Plea/-ti*ra-bljr,  ad.  With  pleasure. 

Plfoa'-M-ra-bltf^ness,  t.  Quality  of  giring  pleaaure. 

Pltfua'-Mre-fii),  o.  Pleaaant.  [Oba.] 

Plfos'-af-riat,  «.  One  devoted  to  pleasure.   [Blown.] 
19*  The  oompounds  are  Pte^'uro-koat ;  JRtsof'arf-car- 
riago;  Pleat we-gromnd;  &c. 

PLEBEIAN,  pl4-be'-yan,  t.  and  a.  One  of  (he 
common  people: — adj.  BeIon((ing  to  tbe  common  peo- 
ple ;  popular;  vulgar,  low,  common :  old  authors  formed 
nom  this  a  collective  noun  Pie- be'-ianee,  (common- 
alty.)  which  is  no  longer  used.  Plebe'iamiim  and 
PtibtUty,  for  vulgarity,  are  scarcely  anthorised. 

PLEDGE=pl£dg^  ».  Something  put  in  pawn  ;  a 
gase,  a  surety,  a  hostage ;  a  health  in  drinking. 

To  Pledge,  v,  a.  To  deposit  in  pawn  ;  to  secure 
bv  a  pledge ;  to  invite  to  drink  by  a  pledge,  which 
pledffe  was  originally  a  proof,  by  drinking  first,  that 
the  liquor  was  not  poisoned;  or  a  promise  that  no 
dagger  should  be  lifted  against  the  drinker  while  off 
his  guard:  the  pledge  thus  at  first  understood  being 
subsiequently  interpreted  as  a  warranty  of  hearty 
good  wilL 

Pled'-gtrr.  #.  One  who  offers  a  pledga  i  ooewhodrloka 
to,  or  drinka  in  return  to  another. 

PLEDGET»pl£d'-g«t,  14  :  f.  A  amaUmaaof  lint. 

PLEIADS,  ple'-yodz,  146,  143:  t.  pi.  The 
aeven  stars,  a  northern  constellation :  the  nncontracted 
daaaical  word  ia  Pleiadea.  (ple'-yad-^iS,  101.) 

PLENAL«ple'-Dal,  a.  Full,  complete.  [B.  ft  Fl.] 

Ple^-Dar«jf,  a,  and  «.  Full,  entire,  completo: — f« 
Declaive  procedure,  a  law  term. 

Ple'-nar-i-ly,  ad.  Fully,  completely. 

Ple'-nar-i-ness,  «.  Fulneaa.  oompletenaea. 

Ple'-num,  «.  Fulness  of  matter  in  space.  [Lai.] 
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Ple'-nist,  «.  One  Ibat  holda  all  space  to  bo  full  of 

matter. 
To  Plen'-ish,  v.  a.  To  flU.  [R««ve,  1657.] 
Plen'-ar-ty,  «.  State  of  a  benefice  when  occupied. 
Plen'-i-tude,  S.  Fulneu.  the  contrary  to  vacuity  ;  re- 

pletion;  exuberance;  completeoeti. 
Plen'-i-lvne,  109:  «.  A  lUU  moon.  CPetUntic] 
Plen'-t-lu^-na  r-y,  a.  Relating  to  the  full  moon,  [Brown.] 
Plen-ip'-o-tence,  t.  Fulneai  of  power. 
Plen-ip'-O-tent,  a.  Invested  with  ftill  power. 

Plen'-i-po-ten''-/i-ar-y,  (-8h*ar4^  147,  105)   «. 

and  a.  A  negociator  invested  witli  full  power  :—adj. 

Having  the  powers  of  a  plenipolvnliary. 
Plen'-TB-0178;  &C — See  lower  in  the  class. 
Plen'-TK,  105:  «.    Fulness,  abundance,  a  quantity 

more  than  enough  :  fruitfulucss,  exuberance;  a  state 
i'   of  sufficiency :    it  is  very  oflen  used  inelegantly  or 

coiluquially  fur  Plenti/nt. 
Plen'-ti-f«l,  117:  a.  Abundant,  plenteous. 
Plen'-ti-fvl-ly,  ad.  Copiously,  abundantly. 
V\en*-U4u\-neMt  «•  Abundance ;  fertility. 
PleD'-te-ot«8,  120,  147:  a.  Copious.  plenUfuL 
Plen'-te-OM-ly,  ad.  Copiously,  plentifhlly. 
Plen'>te-oiit-DesS|  «.  Abundance,  plenty. 
Plenum. — See  higher  in  the  class. 

PLEONASM,  ple'-A-nizm,  158  :  t,  (Compare 

the  previous  class.  ^  A  redundant  expression  in  speak- 

ing  or  writiuf^.  [Rhetoric.] 
Ple^o-nas^-tic,  88 : )  a.   Pertaining  to  the   pleo- 
Ple'-o-Da«*'-t»-cal,     /  nasm  ;  redundant. 
PIe'-o-na»"-ti-caU5f,  ad.   With  redundancy. 
$9-  These  wonls  are  capable  of  a  general  application. 

and  Fttomatt  has  been  used  for  the  name  of  a  mineral 

with  an  abundance  of  Ctcets. 

PLEROPIIORY,  pli-r6l'-or4>j.  163,  105 :  t. 

Fulness,  or  firmness  of  persuasion.  [Barrow.] 
PLESti,  used  by  Spenser  for  Plash. 

PLETHORA»piea'&-ra,  92  :    «.     A  ftdness; 

(See  the  classes  before  the  last  word;)  It  is  applied  to 
^    a  fulness  of  blood  or  of  humors,  producing  disease ; 

Beth'ory,  the  English  form  of  the  word,  is  now  little 

used. 
Plef  A'-o-rer-ic,  88 :  a.  Plethoric. 
Ple-MoK-ic,  a.    Having  a  fitU  habit 
PLETHRUM,  plSl^'-rum,  «.    An  ancient  Greek 

measure,  as  some  suppose  S40  feet. 

PLEURA,  pVm'-TA,  109 :  $,    A  thin  membrane 

which  co>-ers  the  inside  of  the  thorax. 
Plr«-ri-sy,  «.  Inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
Plev-rit'-ic,  88  : 1  a.  Pertaining  to^  oi  diseased  with 
Plew-rit'-t-cal,    }  pleurisy. 
PLEVlN=pl€v'-lu,  f.  Warrant  or  assurance. 
PLEXUS,   plScks'-U8,    188:    «.    A  weaving,. 

applied  as  a  name  to  any  union  of  fibres  or  similar 

substauces. 
PLIABLE,  pl?-<3-bl,  101  :  a.  Easy  to  be  bent; 

flexible,  literally  or  figuratively. 
Plt'-a-ble-uess,  t.  Quality  of  being  pliable. 
Pli'-a-bir-i-ty,  84,  105:  #.  Pliablencss. 
Pli'-^nt,  a.  Bending,  flexible ;  easy  to  take  a  form; 

easily  complying;  easily  persuaded. 
Plt'-ant-neu,  «.  Quality  of  being  pliant 
Pli'-on-cy,  $,  Easiness  to  be  bent 
PLICA. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

PLICATURE=:pllck'-a-tAre,  147 :  «.  A  doubling. 

a  plaiting.  [More.] 
Pli-ca'-/ion,  105,  89  :  s,  A  folding  ;  a  fold. 
Pli'-cate,  Pli'-ca-ted,  2:  a.  Platted  or  folded. 
Ph'-ca,  «.  A  platting  or  tangling,  applied  to  a  disease 

of  the  hair  peculiar  to  Poland. 
Ph'-foriDi  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  fold. 


Pli'-er«,  i,  pL — See  la  the  easdng  dasi. 

To  PLIGHT,  plltc  115,  162:  ».  a.  (iUiedti 
the  previous  class,  but  from  Saxon  instead  of  Latis.) 
To  braid,  to  weave,  to  plait  [Obs.] 

Pli^At,  «.  A  fold,  a  plait ;  a  pUid.  [Obs.] 

To  Plt,  5  ;  V.  n.  To  bend,  to  form  a  doabls. 

Ply,  *.  A  plait,  a  fold.   [Obsolescent] 

Pli'-tfr«,  «.  p/»  An  instrument  for  holding  sanstiiiss 
in  order  to  bend  it. 

PLIGHT,  piUc,  f.  Condition,  case ;  as  Goerf 
plight:  Bad  plight;  for  other  senses  see  the  fargootg 
and  the  next  class. 

To  PLIGHT,  plTU,  V.  a.  To  pkdge,  to  jive  m 
surety. 

Pli^At,  «.  Pledge,  gage. 

Pli^At'-er,  «.  One  that  plighu.  [Sliaka.] 

PLINTH=plTn(fc,  t.  The  square  member  Uwtieni" 
for  the  foundation  of  the  base  of  a  coloma;  theta- 
respondent  member  on  which  a  statue  is  fixed. 

7o  PLOD^plod,  V,  n.  To  toil,  to  drudge;  totrwd 
laboriously ;  to  study  heavily. 

Plod'-der,  «.  A  dull,  heavy,  laborious  nna. 

Plod'-dlng,  «.  Dull,  persevering  toil  in  any  thing. 

PLOT=pl6t,  f .  A  pUt,  of  which  woid  it  ii  only  i 
diiferent  orthography  in  the  sense  of  a  level  portioa  d 
ground;  Sidney  uses  it  with  some  extensonof  bsss- 
ing  to  signify  a  plantatioa  laid  out 

To  Plot,  V,  a.  To  describe  according  to  ichnograjky. 

PLOT=pl6t,  f.  A  scheme,  a  pUn;  acoaspiwy: 
stratagem:  contrivance;  an  affair  complicated  a^ 
embarrassed  with  the  intemion  of  betojf  uarawW, 
as  the  story  of  a  play. 

To  Plot,  r.  II.  and  a.  To  acbeme.  to  conlriw;  ssps- 
cially,  to  form  schemes  of  mischief  against  aai^ba. 
commonly  against  those  in  authority  t-^cL  To  war 
trive. — See  also  the  pre\ious  class. 

Plot'-ter,  $,  One  that  plots ;  a  conspirator. 

PLOUGH,  plow,  162:  t.  The  insimasBt  «* 
whieh  the  furrows  are  made  tor  receiving  the  seed; 
figuratively,  tillage ;  a  kind  of  plane. 

To  Plou^A,  V,  M.  and  o.  To  tnm  up  the  gioead  with 
a  plough  :—acL  To  turn  up  with  a  ploogh;  to  brsf 
to  view  by  the  plough,  with  up;  to  fturow  J  *•« ^  •* 
with  a  plough  J  to  cut  or  smooth  with  a  joioeri « 
stationer's  instrument 

Plou^A'-er, «.  One  who  ploughs. 

PloUffAMn^^  «.  Operation  by  the  plough. 
IT  The  compounds  are  PUmgh'-clmi,  (an  andeot  tm- 
tribuUon  of  one  penny  to  the  church  for  every  pwBKB- 
land;)  i*to«j^'-6oee.CwoodaUowedloali»iaall«U« 
repair  of  instruments  of  husbandry;)  JVa^-*^- 
PUtHgtC-moH,  (which  signify,  beside  their  lite«I"»^* 
iiig,  a  rude  rustic  ignorant  boy  or  man,  or  a  »u«« 
laborious  man.  generally ;)  Plough'-UtMi,  (» '*™  T 
com,  but  definitely,  a  carucate.  whfeh  •*«  jJ/jC 
Mon'day,  (the  Monday  for  beginninc  vork  «jr 
twelfth  day.  or  the  termlnaUon  of  the  Christmsa JJ*- 
days;)  Plough' %hare»  (the  part  of  the  plough  wluca 
tharet  or  cuts  the  ground ;)  &c 

PLOVER,  pluv'-*r,  116:  t.  A  lapwing. 

To  PLUCKspluck,  v.a.  To  pull  with  oiiaMc«»« 
to  pull,  to  draw,  to  act  upon  by  forcible  *'»***^\^ 
particles  down,  ^ff,  on,  away,  ap,  tsto.  ofi#B  WKJ* 
and  modify  iU  meaning:  in  a  special  uss^wj 
feathers  from :  To  pluck  up  a  heart  or  ^  »» " 
assume  or  resume  courage.  v 

PLUCK=pluck,  ».  (Compare  the  previoM*w*^ 
Tl»e  heart  liver,  and  lights  draten  from  a  ihee^  •*•■ 
other  animal  of  the  butchers*  mariiet;  tato*fi«v»u« 
ui«,  courage. 

PLUG=«plug,  f.  Any  thing  to  slop  a  bote.  bol*l« 

than  a  peg, — a  stopple. 

To  Plug,  V.  a.  To  stop  with  a  plug. 

PLUM=plum,  *.  A  fruil  wi»Ji  a  stoor;  a  ^ 
dried  in  the  sun,— a  raUin;  in  CitTcanl.  no»<*r 
lescent  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ttawaad  poasw 


The  tcheiDM  •ntlre.  ud  the  priociplM  to  whidi  the  Dtunbert  rWer.  prwrde  the  DktiofMry. 
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tb«  perton  pouetsiog  a  monied  plom ;  as  an  obaolete 
adj.  9tm  Plumpw 

IT*  The  eoinpoatklt  are  Plum'-cake;  Flim^r'-ridge ; 
Ptmm-ptut-^ng ;  Plum* -tret;  &c. 

PLUMAGE.— See  luder  Flame. 
PL.UMBsplum,  156:  f.  and  ad.  Literally,  lead; 
a  leaden  weight  lot  down  at  the  end  of  a  line,— a 

Slummet:— a</0.    In  tlie   manner  of  lead,— perpen- 
tculariy.  ai  To  fall  j^mmb  down;  often  ignorantly 

written  pbuap. 
Vlum^-liDe,  $,    A  line  perpendieular  to  the  plane  of 

th«  horixon. 
To  Pluin6,  V.  a.  To  loond ;  to  aeaidi  by  a  line  with 

a  m-elsht  at  thejsnd. 
Plum6'-er,  (plum'-er)  «.    One  who  works  in  lead. 
PJ  um^'-er-jr,  «.    Woilu  of  lead. 
Plum^bs-^n,  (-b^^n,  12)    )  a.     Conditing    of 
Pi.UM'-Ba-0l78,  (-b^-U8>  120) J  or  resembling  lead; 

heavy;  dull. 
Pj^uh-ba'-go,  #•    A  mineral  consisting  of  carbon  and 

iron,  popularly  called  black  lead. 
pLUM-Bit>'-ER-oi7fl,  120:  a.    Produdug  lead* 
Plum'-mbt,  s.  a  weight  of  lead  by  which  depths  are 

sounded,  and  perpendicularity  aiccrtained. 
Plum'-miog^, «.  The  operation  of  soonding  or  searching 

among  miners. 

PLUME,  pl'SSm,  109:  §.  Feather  of  a  bird; 
feathrr  worn  as  ao  ornament :  Chapman  uses  it  lor  a 
cre*t  uf  any  sort ;  token  of  hononr,  prise  of  contest ; 
pridot  towering  mien;  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  seed 
of  a  plant  which  in  its  growth  becomes  the  trunk* 
sometimes  called  a  PWwme. 

To  Plsiine,  v.  a.  To  pick  and  adjust  plumes  or 
feathers;  tofiratber;  to  place  as  a  plume;  to  adorn 
with  itlumes;  in  another  sense,  to  strip  of  feathers, 
to  ntrtp. 

Pli/-mage|  $.    Feathers ;  suit  of  feathers. 

Piac'-liijf,  a.    Feathered;  covered  with  feathers. 

PliZ-motft,  120:  a.  Featheiy.  resembling  feathers. 

Plif-mos'-i-t|f,  84  :  «.    State  of  having  (ioathers. 

Planne'-less,  a.    Without  iieathers. 

PU-miy-er-otfSy  77 ,  120 :  a.    Feathered. 

Plar'-mi-pede,  a.    Having  feet  covered  with  feathers. 

Pl.erME-Ai.^-UM,  «.  Feathery  alum,  a  kind  of  asbestos. 

PLUMMET,  PLUMMiNG.— See  under  numb. 

PLU  MPs  plump,  a.  t.  and  a</.  Full  with  sub- 
stance; round  and  sleek  with  fUlness  of  flesh:  it  is 
often  oonfbunded  with  plumb ;  a  piump  lie  may  mean  a 
fkll  or  round  lie,  bnt  more  likely  a  downright  lie:— s. 
Things  forming  one  lump  or  mass,  now  written  clump  t 
as  A  flump  (clump)  of  trees:— a<fo.  With  the  force  of 
SfMnothing  round  and  full. 

To  Plump,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  Iktten,  to  swell,  to 
render  plump:— sea.  To  grow  plump;  to  fall  or  sink 
down  with  the  effect  of  something  round  and  AiU ;  to 
sink  plmmb  down: — See  Plumb. 

Plump'-jf,  a*    Flump,  flit ;  a  ludicrous  word. 

Plump'-ly,  ad.    Roundly,  ftiDy. 

Piump^-oesSy  f.    Fulness;  disposition  to  fulness. 

Plump'*«r,  M,  Something  to  give  the  appearance  of 
plumpness,  as  to  the  cheeks ;  a  vote  given  to  one  can- 
didate, when  more  than  one  are  to  be  elected,  which 
might  have  been  divided  among  the  number  to  be 
elected :  he  who  does  this  is  alio  said  to  plump  hit  vote, 
and  to  him  therefore  is  also  applied  the  term  a  plumper, 
or  one  who  plumps:  the  word  is  liable  in  low  use  to 
other  appUrations ;  thus  a  fttlU  unqualified  lie  is  called 

PLuS?ORRIDGE,  PLUMPUDDING,  &c 

— See  Plum,  fcc. 
PLUMPY,  PLUMPLY,  &c— See  under  Phunp. 
PLUM  Y.— See  under  Plume. 
To  PLUNDER»plun'.der,  v.  a.    To  pillage;  to 

take  as  private  property  in  warCsre }  to  rob  as  a  thieC 


Plun'-der-er,  t.    Hostile  pillager;  a  thief. 

To  PLUNGE^splungti  v.  a.  and  m.  To  pot 
suddenly  into  water,  or  other  thing  supposed  liquid ; 
to  put  into  any  state  suddenly ;  to  hurry  into ;  to  force 
in  suddenly :— sea.  To  fkll  or  rush  as  into  watrr;  tt 
dive;  to  fkll  or  rush  into  anyhasard  or  distrvM;  tc 
throw  the  body  forward  and  the  hind  legs  up,  as  a 
horsOt 

Plunge,  f«    Act  of  plnnglng;  distress. 

Plun  •eer,  t.  He  or  that  which  plunges ;  a  diver;  a 
cylinder  Ut  pumps. 

Plun'-gw,  a.   Wet  [Chancer.] 

Plunge^n,  f .    A  sea  bird. 

PLUNKET»plung'-klt,  t,   A  kind  of  blue. 

PLURAL,  plW-ral,  109:  a.  More  than  one; 
expressing  more  than  one. 

Plif'-ral-ljf,  ad.    In  a  sense  implying  more  than  one. 

Pltf'-ral-ist,  f.  He  who  has  more  than  one, — applied 

to  an  ecclesiastic  who  holds  more  benefices  tlian  one. 
Plir-raF-»-ty,  84,  105:  i.   Stale  of  being  plunU ;  a 

number  more  than  one;  more  benefices  than  one; 

majority. 
Pltf'-ri-sy,  f.    A  word  need  by  our  old  dramatists  to 

signify  superabundance,  and  being  pronounced  exactly 

as  PUmrity,  the  disease,  liable  to  be  alluded  to  also  as 

a  disease. 

Plus,  ad,  Mwe:  a  chaneter  in  algebra  marked 
»kus.+. 

PLUSHaplush,  f.  A  kind  of  woollen  velvet;  a 
•kaggy  cloth. 

PLUSHER»plush'-er,  i.    A  sea  fish. 

PLUTONIA^J,  pl'oo-to'.nl.an,  a.  and  s.  Re- 
lating  to  Pluto :  dark,  infernal ;  relating  to  the  regions 
of  fire,  as  Neptunian  to  those  of  water )  hence,  an 
epithet  of  the  theory  of  the  Plutonists:- 1.  A  Plu. 
tonist. 

PlaZ-tO-nist,  f.  One  who  adopts  the  theory  of  the 
formation  cMf  the  world  in  its  present  state  fhrai  Igneous 
fusion. 

PLUVIAL,  prs5'-v4-al,  90:  a,  and  t.  Rainy, 
relating  to  run :— «.  A  priest's  cope  or  cloak. 

VW'Vi-ou%,  120:  a.    PhiviaL 

Plt/-vi-am''-e-ttfr,  «.  An-  instrument  to  ascertahi 
the  quautity  of  water  that  Iklls  in  rain. 

To  PLY,  (to  bend.)  PLY,  &c— See  nnder  To 
Plight. 

To  PLY=aply,  V.  a,  and  «.  To  work  at  cbsely  or 
with  repetition;  to  practise  diligently;  to  follow  for 
any  end  with  pressing  acts; — ssa.  To  work  steadily; 
to  busy  one's  self;  to  go  in  haste ;  to  offer  service :  in 
the  last  two  senses  the  verb  is  originally  active,  sig- 
nifying, to  ply  a  journey,  to  ply  nffen  ofeertice. 

iV  For  Plyer$  see  Pliers  along  with  To  Ply  (to  bend) 
under  To  Plight. 

Ply'-ine,  f.  Importunate  solicitation;  as  a  naval  term, 
an  en£»vour  to  make  way  sgainst  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

PNEUMATIC,  ui-mXt'-Tck,  88,   1157,   110: 
PNEUMATICAL,  nh-mlif'l^&X,]  a.   ReUting 

to  the  air.  or  to  the  breath  as  derived  fh>m  the  air; 

or  to  spirit,  which  breath  or  air  figuratively  represents : 

see  Spirit. 

Aieu-mat'-ics,  $,  pL  That  branch  of  physks  which 
treats  of  air,  and  the  laws  accordiug  to  which  it  Is 
condensed,  rarifled.  or  gravitatei ;  in  the  schools,  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  substances. 

Pneu'-ma-tol"-o-^,  87:  t.  Tie  doctiine  of  the 
properties  of  elastic  fluids ;  also,  the  docirioe  of  spi- 
ritual substances. 

Pneu'-ma-toi"-<>-giBt,  s.  One  versed  in pnenmatology. 

Pneu'-ma-to-lo^'->-cal,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  pnen- 
matology. 

i'NEU-liAT'-CK;RLB,  lOl :  f.  A  tumor  filled  or 
caused  by  air,  genemlly  a  tumor  of  the  scrotum. 

FmiV'UV'ni'A,  90 :  «.  A  disease  uhkh  affecU  the 


Plan'-der,  #.   HUage;  spoiL 

TIm  ftifBSs  b  iis*<l  after  nedM  of  spsUiag  that  have  bo  bregalarity  of  soond. 

Cmtmmantt:  mub-un,  i.  e,  mission,  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e.  vision,  165:  tikin,  166 :  fbXa,  166. 
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breath,  or  the  longs  at  the  orfant  of  breathiBf :  tiM 
English  term  Is  Pneu'-mo-ay. 
Pdeu-mon'-ic,  a,  aod  ».  Pertaining  to  the  hmgi  :— 

t.  A  medieiae  for  disorders  of  the  lungs. 
Tb  POACH=poatch,  v,  n,  and  a.  LiteiaUy,  to  pnt 
in  a  poach  or  pocket,— to  steal  game,  or  carry  it  off 
privately  as  in  a  bag  :-hic<.  To  plunder  by  stealth )  to 
soften  or  make  mellow  by  keeping  in  a  pooch  or 
pocket ;  to  make  mellow  or  soft  {  and  hence,  to  soften 
by  boiling  slightly,  to  half  boll;  by  a  figuraUve  appli- 
cation of  the  last  sense,  to  begin  without  completing. 
Poach'-er,  36  :  «.  Ope  that  steals  game. 
To  POACH=poatch,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  pokt  with 
•omething  pointed,  to  stab,  to  pierce :-«««.  To  be 
fwJM  or  penetrated  with  deep  tracks,  as  soft,  marshy 
ground;  hence  to  be  damp,  to  be  swampy.  LOba.] 
Poach'-y,  a.  Wet  and  swampy.  [Oba.] 
Poach'-t-ness,  f  •  Marshinws.  dampaesa. 
Poach'-ard, «.  A  dock  that  inhabits  marshes. 
POCK.--8«e  in  the  ensuing  class. 
POCKET— p«ck'-*t,  t.  A  smaU  pouch  or  bag ;  a 

quantity  such  as  a  bag  of  a  certain  •l«e  oan  hold. 
To  Pock'-et,    v.a.    To  put  in  the  pocket:    To 
poetf-H  «p,  to  put  out  of  sight,  to  take  witbout  exami- 

natkm  or  complaint.       ^    „  ^ ,    ^  ,     .    , .    -. 

wm^  The  compounds  are  PoOftUookr,  (note-book  Ibr 
the  pocket;)  Pocl^eUgUu^,  (mirrorfiw  the  pocket  j) 
Mf'd-ma^9y,  (for  casnal  minor  expenses ;)  &o. 
PocK>  f.  A  little  cyst  or  bag  of  matter,— a  imtale 

from  any  eruptive  distemper. 
Pock'-hole,  f.  Pit  or  scar  made  by  a  pock:  Pock'- 

mark  is  the  same. 
Pock'-frct-trti,  114:  a.  Having  pock-hole^ 
Pock'-f,  «.  Having  pocki  or  jostulcs ;  infected  with 
an  eruptive  distemper,  but   particularly  with   the 
vener^  distemper. 
Pock'-i-nesa,  f .  State  of  being  pocky. 
Pox,  (p5ckt,  188)  #.  Originslly.  any  emptive  die- 
temper  I  now.  the  venereal  disease ;  unless  aooompa- 
niedby  a  qualifying  word ;  as,  Tht  mall  pos. 
PC)CULENT«p6ck'-i4«nt,  o.  Pit  tor  drink. 
P0D»p5d,  t.  The  o^enle  or  case  of  seeds  of  legu^ 

minous  plants. 
7b  Pod,  ».  n.  Tb  IIU  as  a  pod ;  to  piodnee  pods. 

Pod'-der,  s,  A  gatherer  of  pods. 

PODAGRICAL,  pA-d«g'-r4-c^l,  92 :  a.  AfRicted 
with  gout,  gouty  ;  relating  to  the  gout 

PODGE=p6dgt,  «.  A  puddle,  a  plash,  [Skinner.] 

POEM,  POESY.— See  in  the  ensuing  elass. 

POET«po'-«t,  14:  a.  Literally,  one  who  creates, 
applied  emphatically  to  one  who  by  extraordinary 
powers  of  imagination  to  combines  the  materials  of 
the  natural  and  moral  world  as  to  present  them  in 
new  shapes,  or  unaccustomed  and  alTectlng  points  of 
view,  employing  Ibr  his  means  the  graces  and  energies 
of  metrical  language. 

Po'-et-esa,  t .  A  (cmslc  poet  Spenser  oaes  Por-eVrem. 

Po'-et-as-t^r,  t.  A  vile,  petty  poet 

Po'-et-lau"-re-ate,  *. — See  Laureate. 

Po'-et-ry,  I.  The  compoeiliona  of  poete ;  the  art  or 

ptactice  of  writing  poems. 
To  Po'-et-ize,  v.n.  To  write  or  think  poetically. 
Po-et'-ic,  88  :  II  a.  Expnesed  in  poetry ;  pertaining 
J  to 


Po-ef  H-cal,  J  to  poetry ;  suitable  to  poetry :  as  a 
subeUntivo  pL.  Pocfics.  it  is  the  name  of  that  branch  of 
criticism  whwh  treaU  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  poetry. 

Po-et'-i-cal'ly,  ad.  In  a  )K)etical  manner. 

Po'-EM,  ».  The  work  of  a  poet ;  in  a  limited  sense,  a 
composition  in  verse. 

Po'-E-sy,  152:  «.  The  art  Of  skin  of  eoropoeing 
poems;  poetry,  particularly  as  a  personittcation i  a 
short  conceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or  box.  pronounced 
po'-iey,  and  ccmmonly  written  ^o«y« 

POU««po,  initrj,  fixdamation  of  contempt 

The  MlNiaM  Mtii«t  oad  Um  pri»*M[>lM  to  ivl 

ybmti*  i  Kit<'-wi>| :  chip'-man  :  p^-pl:' :  \im 
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POIGNANT,  poZ-nant,  157 1  a.  (Oamisis «» 

next  class.)  Sharp,  penetrathig;  henee,  stiB«isllB| 

to  the  palate;  severe,  painfU ;  keen.  initatiB|. 
Poi'-^naot-ljf,  ad*  In  a  poignant  msnacr. 
Poi'-ynaD-cyf  «.  Sharpoess;  point,  severity. 
POlNT—poynt,  29  :  t.  The  sharp  end  of  ssj  is- 

stmment;  hence,  ftooi  the  minuteaest  of  t  sstuil 

point  applied  at  the  nanse  of  the  metaphyseal  poiBt,a 

that  which  has  poeltion.  but  no  dimenwms;  wBsttiBi 

that  resembles  the  tepering  and  sharpness  of  a  niat 

in  its  primary  senses— an  oraameatal  toe;  a  6n4- 

land ;  somethwg  that  wooitds,  or  that  swoisu  attO' 

tion — thestingoifanepigraaBr-thetiimaf  Bthanikl; 

something  that  has  ptMitkm.thouth  not  the  othar  cos- 

dition  of  a  metephysical  point,— a  dotor  spot;  adifUMS 

marked  by  a  dot}  poeitloa  laid  dovn;  paxtkohij 

mark  of  aim;  aim,  instance;  exact  piseej  eritieal 

moment;  degree  i  sUte;  punctiUo;  anctslB»s«i 

and  hence,  in  andent  authors,  a  tnae:  PSist^dssk. 

the  white  mark  at  which  aim  is  taken;  bescc.  %%  u 

adverbial  phrase.  direeUy.  hMiaootaUy ;  fmat-itaif, 

originaUy  a  pertionlar  sort  of  patterned  lece.«a  de- 

vice  worked  with  a  point  or  needle;  hsoes.  stmcfni 

uncommonly  ntee  sjid  exact 

To  Point,  9.  «.  aod  «.  To  Aarpen  to  a  poist:  ta 
place  with  the  point  towards,  as  an  indiestiaBoraiB; 
to  indicate;  in  old  anthora.  to  appoint;  to  distiDgsHli 
by  written  poinu  or  atops  >-mm.  To  note  by  WMMf 
the  finger;  to  indicate  as  a  sporting  dog ;  tonovo*- 
tinctly ;  to  place  written  poinU  to  worda  or  iestrteB: 
the  particles  wU,  fo,  and  ««,  are  ftwioenUy  saed  wtt 
this  verb  to  define  or  modify  its  appttcstioB. 

Poiotf-ed,  «.  Having  a  sharp  point:  diieeKd  wiA 
perscmality;  epigrammatical.ftill  of  conceits. 

Point'-ed-ljr,  ad.  In  a  pointed  manner. 

Point'-ed-ness,  t.  Sharpness;  epigrooiaMtie  wit- 
ness. 

Point'-er,  #.  Any  thing  that  points;  a  spsitlil*!- 

PoiDt'-less,  Oi  Blnnt ;  obtese. 
Pomt'-el,  «.  Any  thing  on  a  point ;  a  kiaisf  p«ea. 
Point^-iDflr-itock,  &  Ol^eot  of  common  ridksb. 
poise;,  poi9,  151,  1891  t.  Fbiee  Isndisg  ta  4i 

centre,  weight;  balapoe.  equiUbriu»;  that  sta« 

balances. 
To  PoUe,  V,  a.  To  balance,  to  wel^;  to  tad  vHfc 

weight ;  to  be  equiponderant  ta 
POISON,  poV-an,  151,  1 14 :  t.  A  jste. »  ^t 

a  gas.  or  other  thing  of  Hke  natoae,  that,  tabs  «• 

wardly,  ot  appUed  outwardly,  destroys  cr  lajsm  b»> 

venom  ;  any  thing  infectious  or  maligaaaU 
To  Poi'-een.  ».  a.  To  intoet  wHh  poison;  to  "«* 

or  kill  by  poison  given ;  to  ecrrapt  to  ^isi. 
PoH-eon-er,  «.  One  who  poisons 
Pot^-Jon-ing,  «.  Act  of  adoainistering  poisoa. 
Poi'-wn-OKS,  120:  a.  Venomous,  having  tfcs  fj 

lities  of  poison;  in  old  authors,  JVt'smsKi  sadi^' 

ro^a/  occur. 

Poi'-eon-ot/t-ly,  at    VeaoBBOody.  ^ 

Poi'-jon-««a-neia,  #.   QnaBty  of  being  psii^*- 
POiTREL«poy'-trtl,  a.  Aiwmr  l»  ths  bjsi*  * 

ahorse:  it  is  also  touad  by  mistake  to  iwt 
POKE»pok(,  f.  (Compare  Pocket  asd  FtoeeW  * 

bag.  a  sack.  , 

To  POKE=-pok«,  ».  <»•   To  pot  or  ^iw^^Sf 

as  the  haad.or  a  stiek.  or  the  kocnsofal«i«;«r"' 
to  search  for  as  in  the  dark  er  in  a  hofel  to  tfeis" 

stick  or  the  horns  against  _  j 

P«/-king,  a.  and  «.    Drodghig.  ^^^rt^^ 

pokhig :  a  Fffhin^-iHck  was  one  with,  wh^  i«  «»• 

ceators  uaed  to  a^juat  the  plaita  of  their  ran. 

PcZ-ker,  #.  The  iron  bar  tor  editing  the  tos- 

POLACCA«pA.|«c'-ka,  d.  A  tbi«s.?f%r3 


ofthel^evant:  also  written  Pob'-crs  (»  »*J 

Po-loW,  C76.) 
POLAR,  &C— See  hi  the  ensuing  elBSB. 

POLE«pol«,f.    LltetaDy.  thst  whfc*^5  J 
which  something  tums.*-oBe  of  the  sxtK**"" 
tUaimibwaMfH^piMtdatkeDMaatfy* 

:  gd6d:  j*OB,i.e,yw,  Wt  •,iaV*e»*^^'* 
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ioMglMrj  ask  of  th*  Mrth;  Uw  tMl  Mtramlty  of 
any  asit. 

Pole'-star,  t.    The  north  star;  a  gnide. 

Po'-lar,  a.  Relating  to  the  pole ;  fbund  naar  the  pole ; 
issuing  from  the  regions  of  the  pole, 

Po'-iar-v.  a.    Tending  to  the  pole* 

7b  P<y-lar-ize)  v,  a.  To  render  nolary ;  to  render 
[light]  Ineapable  of  reflection  and  transmission  in 
•artaia  diraetkms,  with  allusion  to  an  imaginary  ooo* 
Ibrmity  to  the  pdaa  of  a  magnet 

Po'-Iar-t-xa^HTieO)  t.    Act  of  polarising  light 

Po-Jar'-t-t^,  84 :  t,    TendeiMy  to  the  pole. 

POLEapols,  f.  ▲  long,  round  paie  or  stake ;  a 
atafft  a  tailpiece  of  timber  erected ;  en  instrument  for 
measuring;  and  hence  one  length  of  the  instrument, 
deflaitely  flzed  at  fti  yuds  :  Barg  poUi,  bare  masts. 

7b  Pol«^  V.  a.    To  flumiah  or  to  eany  vith  poles. 

PcAliDg,  i,  'Act  of  using  poles  for  any  porpose. 

Pole^HUvr,  188 :  t .    An  axe  fixed  to  a  pole. 

Pole'-da-Tjr,  «.  Sort  of  coarse  doth ;  also  MeeUwit 
and  PeaUMf.  perhaps  the  name  of  tlie  maker. 

POLEU-pols,  a.    A  native  of  Ftoland. 

Polk'-oat,  «.  The  fltehev  :  Webster  soppoaeait  may 
be  a  eecmption  of  Fyuf-ttU^  and  not  P^$k  cat, 

iar  See  Potunaiu,  fto,  for  other  reUlkms. 

POLEMARCH.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

POLEMIC»p^l£m'-ick,88 :  a.  and  t.  Uterally, 
vaiiike*  but  as  an  English  word  always  undentood  in 
the  sense  of  coDtroversial.  disputative:— «.  A  dis- 
putant, a  oontrovertist:  Polem'ics,  contentions}  the 
art  or  practice  of  disputation. 

Po-lem'-r-cal,  «.    Polemic 

Pol'-b-marcH)  (-mark,  161)  «.  A  ruler  of  an 
army:  applied  anciently  not  only  to  its  proper  sob- 
Jeat  but  to  an  Athenian  magistnte,  who  had  the  care 
of  aoUiera*  orpliaos,  and  of  streogen  and  suJourDera, 

Po>LBll''O-s00PB| «.  A  view  as  of  an  army, — the  name 
of  a  peripective  glass  contrived  for  seeing  objects  that 
do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye. 

POLEY.GRAS8»po"-l^-griUt',  11 :  f.  A  herb. 
POLICE. — See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

POLICY,  p5l'-^-c^  105  :  «.  Government,  rule ; 
the  course  or  management  of  public  affaire,  whether 
with  respect  tu  foreign  powen  or  internal  arrange- 
ment I  very  often  it  implies  the  former  tespect  exclu- 
sively ;  that  which  a  man  personally  directs ;  hence 
in  Scotland,  the  pleasure-grounds  or  an  estate :  see 
other  senses  lower. 

Pol'-«-cied,  (p51'-^-cid,  114)  a.  Regulated;  formed 
into  a  re;ntier  eourse  of  administration:  this  Is  the 
proper  wmd.  but  Thomson  and  othen  used  Pol'-icetf, 
(p5l'M8t,  114,  143.) 

Po-L7c»',  (pA-lec*',  104)  i.  The  regulation  or 
government  of  a  city,  town,  or  countrv,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  inhabitants;  the  bodyof  dvil  force  by  which 
a  country  or  eity  b  regulated. 

Po-l»ce'-of-fi-C«r,  «.    An  oOleer  of  the  civil  power. 

Po-lrbe'-moili  «.    One  of  »he  ordinary  police. 

PoL'-Z-or,  f.  Management  of  affidn;  hence,  pro- 
denee )  art :  stntaxem :  also,  a  warrant  for  some 
pecutiar  kinds  of  cwiro,  in  which  sense  the  word  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a 
note  or  writing  i  but  connected  as  it  is  with  prudence 
or  wMfM^ememt  in  its  purpose,  and  gnarantted  as  it  is 
by  the  eiwil  inttitiUutnt  of  the  country,  a  Potiey  oftMsu- 
roisos.  or  of  any  other  kind,  may  nirly  be  oountad  a 
relation  of  the  preeeot  class. 

09*  See  PoftsA.  Sec,  PoUU,  &c.,  hereafter. 

Poi/-f-TiC,  81 :  a.  and  t.  Pertaining  to  polity  or 
government,  in  which  sense  poHtical  is  mostly  used ; 
versed  in  sifaira,  prndent;  artfid: — t.  A  politician. 
[Obs. :]  as  a  nmbs.  pi.  Politiei,  the  science  of  government ; 
the  psurt  of  ethica  which  consists  in  the  knowledge  or 
practice  of  oondoeting  the  aftUrs  of  a  kingdom. 

Pol'-s-tic-ly,  ad.    With  poUcy  :  with  art 

Po-lit'-i-cal,  a.    Relating  to  politics. 


P(hUt'-*<«l-1y,  ad.    With  lalaUoa  to  polities ;  «!«> 

with  policy,  artfully. 
Po-lit'-Hcaa^-t^r,  #.    A  sorry  politician. 
Pol'-i-tic"-»an,  {-iUh'-'in,  147)  «.  and  a.  Om) 

vented  in  politics;  a  man  of  deep  eontrivanoe:-a<(f. 

[Milton  ]  Cunning,  playing  an  artful  part. 
To  Pol'-i-tize,  V.  n.  To  pUy  the  poUtkdaa.  CMOtoq : 

prose.3 
Pol'-j-tf,  105:  f.    A  form  of  govennent;  qivU 

constitution ;  policy,  art,  lansgameat 
To  POLlSH«p6l'-i»h,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  smooth. 

to  brighten  by  altriUon.  to  gloss;  to  make  elegant  of 

raannen :— aea.  To  receive  a  gloss. 
Pol'-ish,  #.    Artificial  gloas  ;  elegance  of  manners. 
Pol'-ish-tfri  i.    He  or  that  which  poUshea. 
Pol'-iih-ingy  f .    Brif^tness;  refinement 
Pol'-iflh-a-bley  a.    Capable  of  polish. 
Pol^iah-ment,  t.    Polish.  [Obsolesceiit.] 
Po-tm',  a.  GOossy.  MDOoth.COba. ;]  polished,  reined; 

elegant  of  manners. 
Po-ltte'-ly,  ad.    In  a  paUte  manner. 
Po-lite'-neat,  «.    QoaUty  of  being  poUta. 
VoiJ'i-'nMavfi  (-Uba)  f.    Politeness;  an  aflbeted 

word,   or  nsad  to  intimata    over-acted  politeness. 

[French.] 
PoL'-i.n7RB,  (-tori,  147)  «,    Qlosa.  [Obs.] 
POLITY,  &C— See  under  Policy. 
POLL,  polt,  116  :  «.    The  head;  tiie  back  p«rt  of 

the  head ;  a  list  according  to  heads ;  a  registering  ac- 

cording  to  heads :  it  Is  one  of  the  uam«>s  of  the  chub- fish. 
To  Poll,  V,  a.    To  lop  off  the  head  or  top  of  any 

thing,  as  trees,  or  the  horns  of  animals  :  to  cut  off  th^ 

hair  of  the  head,  to  clip,  to  shear;  hence,  to  plunder, 

to  strip,  to  pill;  to  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons ; 

to  enter  one's  name  in  a  register,  particularly  as  a 

voter. 
Poll'-ert  <•    One  who  k>ps  or  elipe;  one  who  pillages ; 

one  who  regiaten  himself  as  a  voter. 
PoU'-e-vtl,  115:  4.    A  swelliog  in  a  horse's  poll. 

or  nape  of  the  neck. 
Poil'-tax,  188:  «.   A  tax  levied  per  head. 
Pol'-l^rd,  a.    a  tree  k>pped ;  a  dipped  coin  ;  a  stag 

that  has  east  his  horns:  in  all  aenses  obs. :  see  it  ac- 
cording to  its  usual  sense  in  the  ensuing  class.    PoC-, 

lengtr  is  another  old  word  for  brushwood,  or  wood 

accustomed  to  be  lopped  fur  fUel:  To  Pot  lard  for 

To  PoU  or  lop  may  also  be  met  with. 
POLLEN»cKSi'-l^n,  «.    A  fine  bran;  fuina;  Uia 

fteundating  dust  of  pUnts. 
Pol'-len-in,  «.    A  aubatanoe  prepared  fkom  tiie  pollen 

of  tulips. 
Pot'-L^RD,  34 :  #.    Mixture  of  bran  and  meal. 

POLLICITATION,  p6l-lW4-ta"-8liuu,   89 : 

s.  A  promise.  [Rumetj 
POLLINCTOR,  p6l-ltngk'-tor,  158:  a.    One 

who  prepared  materials  for  embalming  the  dead. 
POLLOCK=p61Mock,  *.    A  species  of  cod-fish : 

the  chub  is  sometimes  called  a  PoUard :  see  Poll. 
To  POLLUTE,  p8l-l'C5t',  v.  a.  To  defile,  U^  make 

foul  or  unclean ;  to  profane ;  to  taint  with  guilt ;  to 

contipt  by  mixture  of  ill,  moral  or  phvsical ;  to  pervert 

by  pollution ;  (the  last  sense  occurs  in  Milton.) 
Pol-lt4e',  a.    PoUuted.  [MUton.] 
VoUW'ter,  a.    One  that  pollutes ;  a  defiler. 
Pol-liZ-ted-neas,  «.    SUte  of  being  pdUuted. 
Pol-lii'-ting,  a.    Tending  to  defile  or  inflect 
Pol-liZ-Zton,  89 :  a.    Act  of  polluting;  sUte  of  being 

polluted;  defilement 
POLONAISE,  p&'-li-DaEt",  151, 189:  a.  A  robe 

or  dress  adopted  fhmi  the  fkshion  of  the  Poles. 
Po'-lo>neae'',  (-neze)  a.    The  Polish  language. 
Po^'lo-Dotte",  (•naze,  [Fr.]  170)  a.    A  movement 

in  mnsio  of  three  ciotobets  in  a  bar,  with  a  peculiar 

rhythm. 


Ths  tign  ^  U  OMd  aftw  nod«  of  ffMlUag  Itiat  have  ae  irrecularitjr  of  toaad. 

ConuinnrUt:  miah-uni  t.  r.  mtsnoif,  165 :  vtzh-un,  t.  f.  vision^  165  :  A70}  166 :  tii^n>  166. 
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POLY- 

POLT-FOOT,poMlt'-f»t,  116, 118:  t.  A  crooked 

foot :  hence.  Ptk' -footed:  FtUt'um  word  in  Tulgar  nat 

for  *  blow. 
PO  LTROO N = p6l-t r53n',  s.    A  coward ;  a  eooan- 

drel :  old  antbora  use  it  as  an  adjective. 
Pol-troon'-er-«f,  t.  Cowardice. 
POLVERINE,  pCl'-vdr-in,   105:   #.    Calcined 

ashes  of  a  plant  of  the  Levant,  that  have  the  nature  of 

pearl  ashes. 
POLY.— See  Poley-grasfc 
POLY-,  p61'-^   A  prefix  in  words  of  Greek  origin, 

signifying  many,  multiplication,  plurality,  and  the  like. 
Poi/-r-J-coL''-8nc,  (-cow'-stTck)  a.   That  multi- 

plies  or  magnlfles  sounds. 
PoL'-r-AN"-DHr,  «.    Plurality  of  husbands. 
PoL'-r-AN^-THUS,  #.    Literally,  many  flowers, — the 

name  of  a  plant  of  many  hues. 
PoL'-r-CHREST,  (-cr#8t,    161)  f.    That  which  is 

useful  for  many  purposes,— a  name  used  in  medicine. 
PoL^-r-CHRo'-lT*,  161  :    $,     That    which    has  or 

gives  many  colours,— the  colouring  matter  of  saflVon. 
Po-l.Yc/-iui-cr,  87  ;  «•  Government  by  many  rulers. 
PoL-Yo'-^-m-r,  87 :  t.    Plurality  of  wives. 
Pol-yg'-om-Ut,  «.    One  who  upholds  polygamy. 
Pol-yg'wi-fnoMS,  120 :  a.    Pertaining  to  polygamy. 
PoL^-r-OAKf-CHr,  (-kl^  t.   Government  by  many. 
PoL'-r-OLOT,  a.    Having  many  languages  : — t.  One 

skilled  in  languages ;  a  book  of  many  languages. 
PoL'-r-OON,  *.    A  figure  of  many  angles ;  a  range'of 

buildings  with  several  corners  or  dividons. 
Pol-yg'-o-nal,  81 :  a.    Havine  many  angles. 
Poi^Yo'-O-NUM,  «.  That  which  has  many  knees  or 

knots.— knot-grass:  Spenier  calls  It  Poljf^ony. 
Pou'-r-QRAM,  «.    A  figure  of  many  lines. 
Pol'-y-gra;»A,  (-grSf,  163)  f.  A  manifold-writer,  or 
'   instrument  fur  multiplying  copies  of  a  writing. 
Pol-yg'-rfl-;»Ay,  (-f^)  *.    Art  of  writmg  in  various 

cinhers,  and  of  deciphering  them. 
Pol'-y-grapA"-i-cal,  a.    Pertaining  to  polygraphy. 
PoL'-r-QYN,  (-jtn)  f.    That  which  is  manifoldly  fe- 

minine,— a  plant  having  many  pistils.  [Bot] 
Pol-w'-y-ny,  t.     Plurality  of  wives, — polygamy. 
Pol^-F-IIa'-UTE,  «.    Mineral  containing  many  salts. 
PoL'-r-HK"-DRON,  f.   Figure  of  many  sides;  a  mul- 
tiplying alass :  also  written  Polt/edron. 
Pol'-y-he''-droM8,  a.      Many-sided:    Polyhe^ricai 

is  the  same :  they  are  also  written  without  the  A. 
Pol-Yl'-O-OF,  87:  t.    Talkativenees. 
Pol-yl'-o-^afCDt,  188  :  a.    Fond  of  talking. 
PoL-Yu'-^.THri  9,    Learning  in  many  departments; 

various  knowledge  and  skilL 
Pol'-y-ma/A^-ic,  a.     Pertaining  to  polymathy. 
Pol'-F-MOR^-PHOPS,  (-fus)  a.  Having  many  forms. 
Poi/-f-nb"-sm,     (-ne'-zW«=neez'-yJ,     colfoq, 
neah'-'a,  153,  146,  147)  t.  Literally,  that  which 

has  many  isles,— the  name  given  to  a  space  including 

many  isles  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Poi/-r-No"-M/.^L,   90:    a.     Consisting   of   many 

names  or  terms,— an  epiiliet  usctl  in  algebra. 
Pol'-y-on''-o-inoi«,  120  :  a.    Many-titled. 
Pol'-f-op"-TRUM,  #.    A  multiplying  glass. 
Pol'- f-pet"-^.LOPS,  120:    a.  Having  many  petals. 
Poi-YPH'-o-N  F,  87,  1 63  :  ».    Multiplicity  of  sounds, 

as  in  the  reverberations  of  an  echo. 
Pol'-y-jDAon"-ic,  88  :  o.    Relating  to  polyphony. 
Poi.-YPh'-YL-LOCS,  120:  <i.    Many-leaved. 

Pol'-f-PU8,  f.  That  which  has  many  feet  or  many 
roots:  hence,  a  name  of  a  sea  animal  with  many  fret; 
hence  also  a  swelling  in  the  nostrils  adhering  by 
many  roots ;  and  a  lough  concretion  of  blood  in  the 
:  the  aoimal  is  al«o  called  a  Pol'-v-pe : 


PON 

Pol'-^pOtfS,  120 :  a.    Having  (he  natoie  of  pohrpcr. 
Pol-yp^-o-djf,  i,   JL  name  givnx  to  a  plant  froa  in 

many  roots. 
Pol'-f-BCOPK,  «•    A  multiplying  i^ass. 
Pol'-P-spast,  «.  A  machine  widi  many  pulkja. 
Pol'-f-SPBRM,  «.  A  tree  with  fruit  of  many  aeads. 
Pol'-v-8perm''-OMI,  1 20 :  a.  Containing  naaytee^ 
Pol'^  F-SYl'-L^-BLB,  #.    A  word  of  many  iylkUM. 
Pol'-y-iyMab"-i-arl,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  « on- 

sistlng  of  a  polysyllable:  PofpsyOdrk  is  tlie  urn. 
Pol'-f-iyn^-DB-TOK,  #.    A  figure  of  speech  in  vUdk 

coqjunctions  are  purpoeely  multiplied. 
PoL'-F-TKCfl"-Nic,  (-t«ck'-nick,  161)  0.  Denotof 

or  comprehending  many  arts. 
PoL"-F-rHB'-UBM,  158:  «.    The  doctrine  otorlK- 

lief  in.  a  pluraUty  of  gods,  as  those  of  thsandnt 

heathen  mythology. 
Pol"-y-/Ae^wt, ».    One  whoee  reUgion  is  pdytbda. 
PoK-y-f  Ae-i8"-tic  88  :  a.    Pertaining  to  polytW». 

POM ACEOUS,  pi-mi'^h'iis,  90 : «.  Coii«itii« 

of  i^pples ;  Uke  spples ;  pertaining  to  applet. 
Po-macr',  «•    Drosa  of  cider  presnngs. 
Po-xam'-0£R,  f .     Literally,  an  op^e  or  bill  rf 

amber,— a  p«fumed  ball  or  powder. 
Po-made',  «.  A  fragrant  ointment 
Po-ma'-tum,  «•    An   unguent  fijr  dreaeing  Iha  WTi 

originally  composed  of  apples,  lard,  and  raae-wala. 
7b  Po-ma'-tum»  v.  a.    To  apply  pomatum  la 
PoNB,  «.    Fruit  of  the  apple  kind.  [Botaoy] 
To  Pome,  v.  a.    To  grow  to  a  round  head  liks  u 

apple.  [Oba.] 
Pome-cit'-roD,  18 :  f.    A  citron  apple. 
Pome-gran'-ate,  «.    A  fhut  aa  Urge  as  aa  onaft. 

filled  with  pulp  and  seeds ;  literally,  an  apple  of  Mcdi: 

the  tree  proancing  it ;    an  ornament  Uke  a  psw- 

granate. 
Pome-roy'-«l,  Pome-roy',  t.  A  kh»d  of  appk. 
Pome'-wa-ter,  140 :  «•    A  kind  of  apple. 
Pome'-rey,  «.    In  heraldry,  a  green  rmndeL 
Po-mif-er-oift, «.  Apple-bearing.  appBed  to  all  ptati 

that  produce  the  larger  friuts,  inelndiog  gourds,  kc 
POMMB,  (puro,  [Fr.]  170)  ».    A  device  or  pat  of 

a  device  like  an  apple.  [Heraldry.] 
Pom'-me),  (pum'-m«l,  116)  s.   A  knob  or  W; 

the  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword;  the  protabennt  part 

of  a  saddle-bow. 
To  Pom'-mel,  v.  a.  To  beat  as  with  a  pomoiri. 
Pom-me'-lt-on,  90:  «.     The  hhidmost  knob  of  * 

cannon,  also  called  the  eascabel. 
Pom'-pi-o.'*,  (pump'-yan,  90)  s.  A  pompkia. 
Pom'-pet,  f .  An  old  name  for  a  printer's  ball 
Pom'-pirs,  f .  A  sort  of  pearmain.  [Ahwworth  ] 
P0MP=p6mp,  f.  Originally,  a  proceuifm  sithaj^ 

cumstances  of  parade  and  splendor ;  beooe,  >!««- 

dor,  exterior  show ;  pride. 
Pom.po8'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  t.   Ostentatioometi. 
Pom'-povs.  120:  a.   Showy,  grand;  sphaidii  ■«? 

nificent:  Barrow  uses  PoM/xtftc 
Pom'-pous-lyt  ad.  With  parade  or  dispby. 
Pom'-poi/s-ness,  «.  Splendor ;  ahowiiMW. 
POMPHOLYX,  p6in'-f6-ITck«.  163,  188:  i.  A 

small  spark,  which,  while  brass  is  trviag,  fl^.«P^ 

wards,  and  sUcks  to  the  roof  ami  wall*  of  th*  wrkJo^f- 

POMPET,  POMPION,  P0MP1RE.-Sce  »kt 
Pomaceous. 

P0ND=p5nd,  t.  A  pool  or  smaU  lake. 

Pond'- weed,  t.  A  plant 

To  PONDER=p6n'-dfr,  ».  «.  TowdgbnjwJ^ 
to  consider,  to  think  upon :  Spenaer  is  isid  by  Jt*w«" 
to  have  used  To  Pond,  which  Todd  coniiden  i  o^JT 
in  the  editions  ftom  which  Jobnioo  qnotej:  »■*• 
speare  wrongly  uses  it  with  ea  as  a  neiUer  v«rtt. 


hea  rt  and  a  rteries 

a  fustil  polypus  is  called  Pur-y-pila. 

The  •chemct  «nUre,  and  tht  principle*  to  which  the  aumbcr*  refer,  prcnde  the  Dictteaary. 

Foit'eh :  |f aU'-wA^ :  chilp'-man :  p<J-p4' :  lt« :  g56d :  i*5o,  i.  e.  jew,  55 :  ^i,'\,&c, mule,  1/ 1. 
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Poor'-Dess,  t.    SUte  or  qnality  of  betn^  pour. 
C^Tlie  compounds  are  Poor'-john,  (a  kind  of  flsb;) 
Poor-spirited,  Poor'- tpiritedMtu;  &c 

POP=p6p,  «.  A  tmaU  quick  found,  of  which  the 
word  is  imiUtiTe. 

To  Pop,  o.  If.  and  a.  To  i4>peur  to  the  eye  nid. 
denljr,  at  a  ^Of  comet  on  the  ear :  with  ^it  tigniGet 
to  diiappear  or  go  tuddcnly : — aet.  Tu  put  forward  or 
oflbr  suodeoly ;  to  bring  out  unexpectedly :— 7o  pop  a 
p0r$on  t\ff  with  tom^tkimgt  is,  to  shift  him  off  with  it. 

Pop.  ad.    Suddenly,  nnezpeetedly.  [Colloq.l 

Pop  •-gun )  «.    A  diild't  air-gun  for  making  a  noite. 

POPEspope,  f.  The  head  of  the  Roman  Cathohe 
church ;  it  it  applied  capriciously  to  Tariout  ol:!ieett, 
at  to  a  fith ;  to  tSi  etRgy ;  Sec 

Pope'-dom,  «.    The  papacy. 

Pa-per-jr,  »»  The  Roman  Catholic  leligioa  in  con- 
tempt :  itt  priestcraft  exclutirely. 

Pope  -linj^i  f.    An  adherent  of  the  Pope. 

Po'-pish,  a.    Relating  or  peculiar  to  popery. 

Po'-pish-Iy,  ad.  In  a  popidi  manner. 

W9^  The  compounds  have  little  relatwn  to  the  primitive : 
Pope^-joan,  with  allusion  to  pJleged  the  female  pope,  is 
the  name  of  a  game  at  cards :  and  Pope'i-ei/e  is  tiki 
gland  surroiindM  with  fot  in  the  middle  of  th«  thigh. 

P0PINJAY=sp6p'-m-ji>j,#.    A  parrot ;  the  green 

woodpecker ;  a  trifling  fop. 
POPLAR«p6p'-lar,  *.    A  tall  tree. 
P0PLlNsp5{/-liD, «.    A  stuff  of  silk  and  worsted. 

POPLITEAL=p5p-ITt'4.5l,a.  Pertaining  to  the 
ham,  or  to  the  knt^-Joint :  Poptitie  is  the  same. 

POPPET.— See  Puppet. 

POPPY,  pop'-p^  *.    A  toporiflc  plant. 

POPULACE«p6p'-i-lAct,  t.    The  people;  di^ 

tinctively,  the  common  people,  the  multitude. 
Pop^-U-la-cjr,  f .    The  populace.  [K.  Charles.] 

Pop'-U-LJR,34 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  people;  bi^nce, 

prerailing  among  the  people ;  tuitable  to  the  people, 

fit  for  common  UMerttandingt;  pleatiug  to  tiw  people; 

studious  to  please  the  people ;  vulgar,  plebeian. 
Pop'-u-lar-ljf,  ad.    So  at  to  meet  common  appra« 

hension ;  to  at  to  pleate  th^  multitude. 
7b  Pop'-u-lar-ize,  v.  a.    To  make  popular. 
Poi/-u-]ar''-i-t5r,  a.    State  of  being  in  Ihvuur  wiih 

the  multitude ;  aptnets  to  meet  vulgar  apprehension. 
Tb^Pop'-U-LATK,  V,  n.  and  a.    To  breed  people . — 

oeL  To  furnish  with  inhabiUnta. 
Pop'-U-la'^-Zibn,  89  :  «.  Act  of  peopling ;  number  of 

people :  state  of  a  country  at  to  iu  number  of  people. 
Pop'-a-loars,  120  :  a.   Full  of  inhabiUnta. 
Pop'-u-loiO-ljr,  ad.   With  many  inhabitantt. 
Pop'-u-loi/s-nesSi  <•  Stateof  behig  populout:  Brown 

uset  Poj/mlot"Uy, 

PORCATED^.por'-C^-t^d,  a.    Having  ridget. 

PORCELAIN,  pora'-lAvn,  99:  ».  The  flnett 
spedct  of  earthenware,  ori^oally  imported  only  ftum 
the  Eatt,  but  now  made  in  Europe :  alto,  wrougly,  for 
PitnUnm, 

Por'-cel-Ia'^-ne-oifN,  120 :  a.  Pertaining  to  porcelain. 
tV*  The  /  is  doubled  as  flrom  the  Italian  form  of  the  word. 
PORCH,  po'urtch,  130 :  «.    A  roof  sui«ported  by 

]»illart  before  a  door;  an  entrance;  a  portiou:  dia- 

tinctively,  the  place  in  Athens  where  Zeno  taught ; 

hence,  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
PORClNE«por'-cTn<,  a.    (Compare  Pork.)    Per 

taining  to  twine ;  like  a  hog. 
Por'-cu-pinb,  f.   A  sort  of  hedgdiog. 
Por^-cu-pine-fiBh',  «.  A  prickly  fish. 
POR  Els  pore,  47 :  «.  Literally,  a  postage;  a  spiracle, 

particularly  of  the  skin,  a  passage  for  i>cr«piratiun. 
Po'-roi/s,  120:  a.    Having  pores  or  passages. 
Po'-roim-ness,  $.  Bute  or  quality  of  being  poroi;s : 

Wiseman  uses  Pv'rintu;  and  Hro«u  PoTQs'ity. 

Tb«  •((«  =  U  OMd  alUr  nodt*  of  sptlUag  that  bav«  ae  Insftttafity  oftoaad. 

CoMtomoMta:  muh-uQ)  i.  €»  mittion,  1G9 :  Vizh-un|  i.  ^  vUiottf  165 :  (ftTo,  166 :  &cn,  166, 
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Pba'-der-er,  i.  One  who  poodert. 
PoD^-der-ing^-ly,  ad.  With  due  ettimation. 
Poi/-der-a-bltf,  &c. — Soe  lower  in  the  chut. 
Pon'-OKB-OCTM,  120:  o.  Heavy,  weighty ;  important, 

■omentnns ;  forcible,  ttrongly  impultive. 
Pon'-der-oifS-ly,  ad.  With  gnai  weight. 
P«ii'-der-o«t-Dess,  «.  Weight ;  gravity. 
Pon'-der-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  weighed. 
Pon'-derraly  a.  Fttimated  by  weight,  in  distinction 

to  mmwuruL 
Pon'-der-oDce, «.  Weight,  heavinett. 
Poil'-der-ot"'.*-^,  84 :  t .  Poodeconineta. 
Poi/-der-a"-ftQD,  89 :  t.  Aet  of  vreighing. 
PONENTflBDo'-n^Dt,  a.    (Compare  Posited,  under 

To  Pnoe.)   Setting,  or  vtttem  with  reforence  to  tun- 

setting :  tee  Levant. 

PONIARD,  pdo'-yord,  146 :  t,  A  dagger. 
7^  Poo'-Mrd,  V,  a.  To  ttab  w<th  a  poniard. 
PONK,  pongk,  158 :  t.  A  nocturnal  tprite.  [Spenter.] 
PONTACsp5fi'4lck,  f.  A  fine  tort  of  claret. 
PONTAGE.'-See  under  Pontifice. 

PONTEE  vpdiHte/f  «.  An  inttnunent  used  in  gla«- 
wnorkt  for  holding  a  bottle  while  forming  the  neck. 

PONTICsp5n'-tTck,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Fbntut, 
cmlled  alto  the  Enxine,  and  Black  Sea. 

PONTIFICAL,  p6D-tir-^-cai,  a,  and  ».  Belong- 
ing to  •  high-priett  (  (the  high  priests  of  Rume  had 
thM  nante  as  tM  frequent  boiMers  or  renewers  of  one 
of  the  public  bridges:  tee  Pontifice,  ftc :)  it  it  tome- 
tinset  need  with  putieular  reference  to  the  Pope : — $,  A 
book  ofeceletiatticalritet  and  ceremoniet;  in  theplo- 
ral,  i^mfr/leaig,  the  fhU  drest  of  a  dignified  priest. 

Poo-tir-i-caMjr,  odL  In  a  pontifical  manner. 

Poo-tif-i-cate, «.  The  popedom. 

PoD-tir-t-car'-i-ty,  84:  t.  State  and  government 

of  the  Pope. 
PoD'-ti-fic^'-tan,  (-f  ish'-*an,  147)  a.  Popi#h.  [Bp. 

HalL] 
Poi/-tiflr,  M,  A  hi^.  priest ;  the  Pope. 
PoD-tir-ic,  a.  Relating  to  priests. 

PONTIFICE,  pon'-t^ftn,  105  :  t.  Bridge-work; 

edifice  ttf  a  briilge. 
Poo-Cif-t-cal,  a.  Brtdge^Milding.rMOtoo.l  See  higher. 
Pofi'-TAas,  «.  Duty  for  repairing  bridget. 
PoK•'TOON^  «.    A  temporary  floating  bridge  made  by 

planks  laid  aerost  boats. 
PONTINE,  p5n'-tTn,  105  :  a.    (Compare  Pond.) 

The  epithet  of  a  large  marsh  between  Rome  and  Na- 

PONY,  po'-nl^  «.  A  small  horte. 

POODvp^y  #.  A  Russian  weight,  thirty-six  paandt. 

POOLspQ5l,  $,  A  pond,  in  general  differing  from  it 
by  bnTinz  tlie  provision  of  an  outlet  and  inlet ;  th?  re- 
coptarte  for  the  ttaket  at  certain  garnet  of  cardt ;  also 
tiM  stakes  mads  up:  this  is  proper! v  the  poule  or 
ciiicken;  but  similarity  of  sound,  andtlie  analogy  of 
the  things,  have  so  entirely  allied  the  two  words,  that  it 
wroald  be  irain,  and  likewise  useless,  to  separate  them. 

POOPspoSp,  t.  The  highest  and  aftermost  part  of 
a  ship's  deck. 

Poop'-Vd,  (eot/oq,  puSpt,  114, 143)  a.  Havinga  poop ; 
stmck  on  the  poop  by  the  shock  of  a  heavy  sea. 

Poop'-ing,  s.  The  shock  of  the  sea  on  the  ship's 
stem:  £o, a  similar  shock  from  any  collision. 

POORs»p55r,  51  :  a.  and  ».  p/.  Indigent,  neces- 
sitooa.  the  opposite  of  rtcA;  lean,  emuciated;  dry. 
barren,  at  soil;  not  fit  for  any  purpote;  wretdied, 
mean. depressed ;  pitiable;  paltry. mean;  cf  nofiwrce, 
raloe.  or  dignity ;  it  is  often  used  with  a  sense  of  pity, 
and  hence  U  tmnetimes  a  word  of  tenderness  :~t.  pi. 
Indigent  people  collectively. 

Poor'-ly.  ad.  and  a.  Without  wealth ;  with  little 
meanly  i^-adf.  IndiflSerent  in  health. 
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V&'ty,  a«  PoroQt :  hmee,  Fifrtnett.  [UaufliuLj 
7b  PORE=pore,  47  :  v.m.    To  look  with  aiemdy 

oontinued  attentUiD : — with  o«,  to  examine. 
Pore'-blind,  115:  «.   Purblind. 

PORISTlC«p&-ri«'-tick,  a.  An  epithet  applied 
in  maih''matie«  to  a  method  of  determining  the  tereral 
wajTB  of  solving  a  problem,  and  the  reepective  tnitable 
oceaiions  Ibr  usintf  them. 

PORK,  po'urk,  130 :  t .  (Compare  Porcine.)  The 
flesh  of  swine^  fteth  or  talted,  if  not  dried  aleot  ludi* 
eroQsly,  a  hof . 

Pork'-er,  t.   A  hog,  a  pig. 

Pork'-et,  14:  «.    A  young  bog. 

PorkMing,  «.   A  yoong  pig. 

Pork'-eat-er,  t.   A  feeder  on  pofk. 

POROUS,  Ac,  POROSITY.— See  under  Pore. 

PORPHYRY,  por'.f4-r^,  163,  105 :  t  A  fiiw 
•peckkd  marble :  Vor'-phyre  i-tox^  is  the  same. 

Por'-phtf-rit^-ic,  a.   Reeembling  porphyry. 

PORPOISE,  por^-piis,  124 :  s,  liteiafly.  the  sea- 
hog  )  an  unwieldy  nsh  fteqaent  on  our  coasts :  Poi^- 
pui  and  Por^pest  are  less  usual  modes  of  spelling  it. 

PORRACEOUS.— See  under  Porret 
PORRECTION,  por-r«ck'-ihuii,  89:  t.    The 
act  of  stretching  fortn.  [Uousual.] 

PORRET^pdr'-r^t,  14 :  «.  A  toek.  a  smaU  onkm, 

a  scalUon. 
PoR-RA'-ccorB,  (•sh*U8,  147)  a.    Green,  «■  a  leek. 
Pok'-riooe,  9,   Broth  seasoned  with  porrets  or  similar 

things  ;  hence,  broth  generally :  it  may  however  be  a 

corruption  of  Pottage. 
Por'-ridge-pot,  t.  A  pot  ibr  bailing  meat 
Pur^-riD-ger,  t .  A  sort  of  soap-plate. 
PORT,  po'art,  130:  t.   WUie  of  Oporto:  hi  other 

senses,  see  in  the  next  elaas,  and  in  that  followiog  it. 
7b  PORT,  po'urt,  130 :   v.  a.    To  carry  in  fi>rm ; 

at  sea,  to  carry  [the  helm]  to  the  larboard. 
Port,  «.    Carriage,  air,  mien*  beaih^. 
Port'-ljr,  a.    Grand  of  mien  ;  bulky,  swelling. 
Port'-li-nets,  $.   Dignity  of  mien ;  bulk  of  person. 
Port'.a-ble,  101 :  a.    That  can  be  carried;  manage- 
able by  the  hand ;  that  can  be  borne  or  supported. 
Port'-a-ble-nen, «.   Quality  of  being  portable. 
PoK-tage,  99  :  t.    Carriage,  act  of  carrying ;  price 

ct  carriage :  see  also  in  the  next  class. 
Port'-ance,  t.  Port.   [Spenser.  Shaks.] 
Port'-oss,  «.    A  portaUt  prayer-book  or  manual  of 

devotions,  a  breviary:  also  called  or  written  PorUst4, 

Porios,  &C.  [Chaucer.  Spenser.] 

Port'-o-tive,  105 :  cu  PortoWe.  [Obt.] 
Port^-^r,  36 :  t .   One  who  carries  burthens  fbr  hire  ; 
also  applied  as  a  name  for  a  kind  of  strong  beer  much 
drnuk  by  porters,  in  whkh  sense  it  is  said  not  to  be 
older  than  the  middle  of  the  last  century :  see  also  in 
the  next  class. 
Porfe'-er-Ijr,  a,  like  a  porter;  vulgar. 
Port'-er-age,  t.   Carriage  ;  money  for  camage< 
Port-cray'-on,  t .   Gate  to  carry  a  pendL 
Port-f(/-lio,  90:  t.  Case  to  carry  or  hokd  papers. 
PoiV-glaye,  f .   A  iword-beazer. 
Port'-ljf,  &o«— See  higher  in  the  ehaa. 

Port-man'-troar,  (-t&,  108)  #.  Case  lo  hold  a  man- 
tle or  cloak,  and  other  things  necessary  for  travelling. 

19*  See  Portent,  after  the  next  class. 

PORT,  po'urt,  130 :  f.  A  gate  or  entrance  i  the 
mouth  or  a  river :  a  harbour,  a  safo  station  for  shtpa } 
an  aperture,  particularly  in  a  ship,  whence  the  guns 
are  put  out— See  also  the  previous  classes. 

Port'-age,  «.  Porthole.  fShaks.]  See  tha  more  usual 
senses  in  the  previous  class. 

VoTtf-a\,  «.  A  gate ;  the  arch  under  which  a  door  opens. 

Port-caK-lis,  f.   A  sort  of  machine  like  a  harrow 


hung  over  a  gate  ready  to  sKp  down  anil  doss  i 

against  an  enemy :  also  sometimes  sailed  a  Bwtdbae. 
7b  Port-cul'-Ut,  V.  a.   To  shot  up. 
Port'-rr,  f.   OnewhohaaGhargeofagata»or«ailial 

a  gate. — Se«  also  in  the  previous  dass. 
Port'-ress,  $.  A  female  porter. 
Port'-hole,  «.  A  bole  in  a  Aip's  side :  ths  Por^  hd 

is  used  for  closing  it.  and  a  Porf-tar  ta  ssenn  the  lii 

in  rough  weather :  Uie  Porf-latt  k  the  guvsls  of  s 

shin. 
Portr-grave,  Port'-greye, ».  A  portreeve. 
Port'-reeve^  «•  The  bailiff  of  a  port  town. 
Port'-moDi  t.  A  burgeas  of  a  port  town,  or  of  okoC 

the  Cinque  Porta. 
Port'^molv,  «.   A  oosri  held  ia  port  lovna 
PoiV-t-CO,  «.   A  covered  walk  serving  as  sa  ortisaee 

to  some  edifice:  Por^ticms  is  less  used. 
Ports,  (#  mote^)  «.   The  Ottoman  court,  n  oM 

team  the  gate  of  tha  SoUaa's  palaaewhscajsstleeii 

adminiatmed. 

PORTABLE,  &c«--Soe  under  To  Port. 
PORTAL,  &C— Se0  under  Post,  a  gste. 
7b  PORTEND»por.t«Qd',  38:  *.  a.   t^tm- 

token,  to  foreshow  ominously. 
Por-ten'-MOD,    (-ahun,    147)    t,    A  partwia(. 

[Brown.] 
Por-teDt^82:  «.  Omeaofdi;  prodigy. 
Por-ten'-toMS,  1 20 :  a.   Ominous ;  wondeifol  ia  ■  iB 

sense,  prodigious,  monstrous. 
PORTER.  &c.-*-Sea  nmler  To  Bnt  aal  FM  (<>) 
PORTFOLIO,  &c. — See  onder  Tt)  Port. 
PORTGLAVE,    &c,    PORTHOLE,  POR- 
TICO, &c«— See  under  Pbrt  («) 
PORTION,  po'ur-thun,  130,  147 1  9.  Afsrt. 

allotment  dividend ;  part  of  an  inheiilsnce  firsa  to* 

child ;  a  wife's  fortune. 
7b  Por'-lioD,  v.  m.   To  dhrido ;  to  endsw. 
Por'-ZioD-er,  s.  One  who  divides. 
Por'-/tbn-i8^  i.    One  who  bM  a  certain  tedbuol 

allowance ;  the  incumbent  of  a  benefice  that  has  mn 

rectors  or  vicars  than  one. 
PORTLY,  &c.,  PORTM ANTEAU.-SSB  oate 

To  Port 
PORTMAN,  PORTMOTB.— 8eeintoPort.(*) 

7b  PORTRAY,  pArt-triij',  130:  v.  a.  1^j»W 
or  draw  in  colours ;  to  desertbe  vividly  ia  vovdi:  to 
adorn  with  pictures. 

Por-traj'*tfry  s,  On«  who  portnyn 

PoR^-TRAiT,  «.   PJeture  drawn  ftom  Vitt. 

To  Por'-trait,  82  :  v,  a.   To  pwtray.  iSgnm.] 

Por'-trai-fMre,  (-t&«,  147)  f.  Ptortxalt  [Shsfca] 

PORTRESS,  PORTREEVE.  See  andsr  PWt(^) 

POR  WIG  LE,  por'-wi^-gl,  «.  A  tadpola^  [Bma] 

PORY.— See  under  Pore. 

POSE,  poCi,  «.   A  cold  In  (he  head.  [Cliaooer.] 

7b  POSE,  pow,  151 :  ».  a.  To  put  to  apaw^i  ^ 
punle,  to  gravel  {  rome  suppose  it  to  have  ""^  *^ 
stupify,  as  by  a  stoppage  in  the  head:— Sss  im 
previous  word. 

Pa-«er,  36 :  «.   Somethiag  that  poxiles. 

7b  POSE,  poK,  V,  a.  To  appoas,  to  pot  q""*^ 
to,  to  interrogate.  [Oba.] 

P(/-«er,  «.   Apposer  or  interrogator. 

Pofi'-Z-TBD,  (p6E'4-t«d)  a.   Put.  art.  plsesd. 

P<wi/'-ion,  (pA-iiah'-un,  89)  «.  Sfats  rf  brij 
placed ;  situation ;  principle  idaced  or  kid  ^onim 
advancing  of  a  prbiciple ;  spcelatty ,  in  Lstin  ftuaaV' 
the  place  of  a  vowel  before  two  ooosonanti. 

Po-f  i/'-ioD-al,  d.  Regarding  position. 

Pob'-J-^ivm,  105 :  a,  aDd  #.  Primaxfly.art.W«i*w»' 
hence,  direct.  expUdt;  real;  absolute;  not  n^j^ 
confident:  dogmaUc;  settled  by  arfaltnry  «PFO>» 


1%«  whemet  ««tir«,  tad  tht  principle*  to  which  the  nunbcrt  rdbr,  premdo  tb«  XtiMemuf, 

rottv/*.-  gaU'-wl^:  chXp'-m5n:  pd-pl':  \tmi  gd6d:  j'55,  i.  r./rnr,  55 :  «,i,\,&c  muttfl^^' 
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J  At  onpOBtd  to  afltera/ >-«  That  wbleh  is  eapftblt 
of  being  affirmad  |  UmI  whieh  setUes  by  arbitrary 
appointment. 
Por-i'Ur^\jff  ad.   In  a  poritive  nuuiner. 
PoZ-t-tive-ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  podtire. 
IW-»-tif'^-f-^,  f.   FttemptorineM.  [Waita.] 
Po/t'-Zarre,  147:  g.   Position;  poatore.  [Obe.] 
POSNET-p6x'-n«t,  151:  «.  A  little  bann. 

POSSEs«p5s'-s4^  101 :  «.  A  power;  a  number) 
ft  it  a  Latin  word,  and  by  itself  is  low  in  English 
speech,  as  being  Uie  remnant  of  a  phrase,  namely, 
ih$ae  evwtUaiBi,  signifying  the  civil  power  of  a  shire 
or  eoonty. 

To  POSSESS,  pox-iSst',  151 :  v.a.  To  have  as 
an  owner,  to  be  master  of;  to  seise,  to  obtain;  to 
aake  master  of,  with  ttT  before  the  thing  possessed, 
Bometimifs  anciently  with:  2b  be  pounted,  to  be 
oader  somo  influenee.  as  of  a  spirit,  or  <rf  an  intestine 


r,  38 :  i.   He  who  _ 
Po<  ^'•ot'y,  m.   Having  possession 
Po#  <ca^>8tVe,  105:  a.   Having  possession  i  denoting 

possession ;  genitive. 
$^  The  possessive  case  of  English  nouns  is  signified 

by  *f,  wnidi  stand  Ck  the  if  cm  Saxon  nounss  some* 

ttmos  the  apostrophe  b  osed  without  the  f /— See  Prin. 

199. 

PO*-«ej'-tfOD,  (pdz-i^th'-un,  147)  t.  The  state  of 

owming;  property;  the  thing  nossessed ;  in  a  speciad 

■sikse,  raadnett  caused  by  tM  internal  operation  of  an 

nndean  spirit 

7b  Po»-<er-itoD«  v.  a.  To  invest  with  property.  [Obe.] 

Po»^ae«'-MOD-er,  t.  One  in  possession.  [Sidney.] 

POSSETrsp&'-sSt,  14:  «.  Milk  cudled  with  wine 

or  other  liquet. 
TV  Pos'-te^  V.  a.  To  cnrdle,  to  trnn.  [Shaks.] 

POSSIBLE,  pds'-s^b],  105,  101:  a.  (Compam 
Poeae.)  That  may  exist  or  be;  not  contrary  to  the 
imtnie  of  things. 

Fot^-wi-bU,  ad.  With  po«ib!Uty ;  perhaps. 
Pos'-st-bir-H^,  84, 1 05 :  f .  State  of  being  possible. 
POST,  pOost,  116 :  a.  and  $,  Suborned,  hired  to  do 

an  improper  aetioo,  [Sandys,  1605 :] — $,  Thid  suborned 

collectively,  as  A  Knight  of  the  PoU, 
POST,  poost,  116 :  f.    A  piMe  of  timber  potiicd 

or  net  erectx^-See  also  lower. 
To  Poit,  v.a.    To  fix  on  a  post,  as  a  notice  or  adver- 

tiacMent;  to  fix  the  name  of  on  a  post  with  oppro- 

brkms  mention :— See  also  lower. 

PMtf'-#r,  «.  One  who  pests  bills;  also  aUU  posted  or 
to  be  posted :— See  lower. 

Porr,  c  That  wUeh  Is  jMM/tfd.— sHootion,  Mat; 
■IIHary  station :  plaoe.  employment,  ofioe. 

7b  Post,  V.  a.  To  place,  to  statloii,  to  fix;  to  place  in 
tlM  ledger  from  the  waste-book  or  jonmal;  and  in  an 
obeideto  sense,  to  stay,  to  delay  t— See  also  lower. 

PovT,  «.  adv.  and  ttdj.  One  who  oomee  and  goes  be> 
twoea  station  and  station ;  a  messenger  i  particularly 
m.  pmblie  letter-carrier:— a<fe.  Hastily,  or  as  a  post; 
Shfakspeare  uses  w  pott  with  the  same  meaning  i—adj. 
Used  w  passing  from  station  to  station,  as  horses  or 
duaiaes:  £ott  tuA  pair,  the  name  of  an  old  game  at 


IV  Other  compounds  are  Aei-cAoiMf  Pete-ArtdhMy, 
(post-horse:)  B>$t'haMtes  Pott-hone:  But^kevee; 
Btttf-man;  Fast -mark,  (on  a  letter))  Anf-sMstsr, 
Postmaster  aenertd ;  Post-note,  (a  cash  note  for  sending 
by  post;)  Pbst-qffice;  Pott  paid;  Vost-tow*,  &c 

POST.  A  Latin  particle  which  enters  into  the  cmnpo* 
sition  of  the  following  words:  it  signifies  after,  behind, 
sehseqment,  sviee,  &c.:  it  is  generally  pronounced 
pout,  (116)  but  in  some  words  is  sounded  regu* 
larlypdst 

To  PosT-DATBf,  116  :  o.  a.  To  date  later  than  the 
realtime. 

Poar'-DJ-Li/'.v^jif.  116,  105,  109:  a.  and  «. 
PosteHor  to  the  flood:  PostdiU'mai  has  the  same 
meaning  :•<.  One  that  lived  since  the  flood. 

PosT'-Dis-sBi''-zm,  (-se'-zin)  «.  A  writ  that  Ueo 
for  him  who,  having  recovered  lands  or  tenemente  by 
a  force  of  nooW  dUseitUi,  is  again  disseised  by  the 
former  disseizor. 

Post'-b-^,  FLat.]  «.  The  record  of  what  is  done  in 
a  cause  subsequent  to  the  joining  of  issue  and  award- 
ing of  trlaL 

iV*  See  Po^er  in  the  previous  classes. 

Pos-tb'-rz-or,  (p59-tcr<'-4-or,  43)  a.  and  «. 
Later,  or  subsequent  in  time  or  place :— «.  pA  The 
hinder  parts  of  a  man  or  other  animal :  d  pnnfierid^ri 
is  a  Latin  phrase  signifving/rom  wJintfoUows,  wfrom 
the  effeti,  and  is  applied  to  an  argument  used  (u  infer 
a  cause  or  antecedent :  all  induction  rests  on  argU' 
ment  A^oiCertorL*  see  InduetioQ. 

Pos-te^-n-or^'-t-ly,  f.    Stato  of  being  after,  oppoeed 

to  Priority. 
Pos-ter'-Htjf,  84,  105:  «.   Succeeding  geneiattou^ 

descendants,  opposed  to  Ancestry. 
Post'-brn,  (pout'-erD,  116,  36)  #.  Primarily,  a 

back  door  or  gate ;  hence,  a  private  entrance. 

P08T'-BX-l«"-TB?fOB,   (p6a8t'-^gZ-T8''-t^DC4,  154) 

t.  Subsequent  or  fliture  existence. 
Pon^-FINR,  116  :    «.   A  duty  to  the  king  for  a  fine 

adinowledffed  in  his  court,  pdd  by  the  cognizee  after 

the  flne  is  ftdlv  passed. 
Post'-fix,  116,  IBS :  s.   An  tiBx. 
iSr  SeeiW-Aadbsey.  Fasthatle,  Post-horse,  Sec,  among 

the  compounds  of  the  previous  class. 

Pon'-Bu-Moi;s,  (pdat'-bA-miifl,  120)  a.    Done. 

had,  bom.  published.  Ice.,  after  one's  death :  the  elder 

word  is  Post'hume, 
Post^-hu-moifa-ly,  ad.  After  one's  death. 
Pos'-nc,  a.  Backward.  [Brown.] 
Pos'-TIL,  i,  A  marginal  note,  so  called  because  written 

afier  the  text  [Bale.  154a] 
7b  Pof'-til,  V.  II.  and  a.   To  comment  on  a  text  .*— 

aet.  To  illustrate  by  added  note.  [Obs.] 
Pof'-til-ler,  «.  One  who  niustratee  by  notee. 
tfV  See  PastiUon  in  the  previous  class. 
P08l'-U-M1N''-/-Dif,  90,  )  116  :  f.  A  claim  to  pto- 
PosT'hn^-l-nr,  84,  I05,j  party  by  a  person  return- 
ing to  his  country  who  had  been  teken  by  an  enemy. 

or  on  any  other  account  lost  for  a  time,  and  afterwards 

appearing. 

Po8t'-lMnin''-»-oi«,  120 :  )  a.   Contrived,  done,  or 
Post^-li-min^-r-ar,  34  :      I  existing  subsequently. 
19*  See  Rutman,  Postmaster,  Btstmaster-general.  nst- 
qfice,  ftc  among  the  compounds  of  Ac  previous  class. 

Po8t'-kb-rii/'-/-^n,  1 16,  90 :  a.  Being  In  or  be- 

kmgiBg  to  the  afternoon. 
Potl^-NATB,  a.  Bom  after ;  subsequent  [Unusual] 
Porr-o'-BiT,  116:  a,  and  t.   After  death:—*.  A 

bond  payable  after  the  person's  death  therein  named. 
7b  Porr-PONi',  116  :  v,a.   To  put  a/fer  at  dS,  to 

defer;  to  set  in  value  before  something  else,  with  to. 
Post-po'-DCT,  *.  One  who  puto  oO;  a  deUysr. 
Post-pooe^-ment, «.  A  pntthig  ^  delay. 
Post-p(/-nenGe,  s.  A  setting  after  In  vahie. 
lb  «Md  after  ma^M  «r  spsUsf  toat  have  no  trtsgnlarltj  •fsooad. 

C^immmkt  ibU1i-uiI|  t^  #•  wfkmi^  165 1  Tlxb-un,  t,  #.  tsmon,  165 :  titfn  166 :  ^So,  166« 


Th  Pest,  V.  H.  and  a.    To  tmvel  with  post-horses ; 

h«Me,  to  travel  s^idly  with  any  horBeii--HM(.  To  send 

vHth  speed. 
Pest^-rr,  «.   A  courier;  one  thai  travela  hastily. 
Po0t'-a-bk,a«    That  may  be  carried.  [1648. J 
Ptost'-age,  «•    Money  paid  for  letter-carriage. 
Poat'-ing,  «.  Act  of  trsvriUng  post ;  trade  of  fhndsh- 

issf^  post-horeea. 
Pes-til'-ebn,  (-til'-yoo)  «•    The  rider  on  the  near 

leader  of  a  tnvelUnf  or  other  carriage. 
PMt^-boy,  «.    A  boy  that  eaniet  letters  i  a  boy  that 

driret  a  poft-chaiaa. 
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POT 

Pott'-po-«i/''-ioO,  (-iwh'-un,  147)  i.  State- of  beinf 
put  back  or  o«jt  of  th«  regular  plaeo. 

Post'-script,  1 1 6 :  t.  That  which  U  written  after,— 
the  paragraph  at  the  end  of  a  letter. 

Tb  P0STULATE=p6g'-tA-Ute,  147:  v,  a.  To 
beg  or  aMume  without  proof.  [Brown ;]  to  require  by 
entreaty,  [Burnet.] 

Poa^-tUrlate^  «.  Poeitioa  rappoMd  or  a«nmed  without 
proof;  the  Latin  word,  which  ia  often  osed  for  it,  it 
J\fs'tuta**tum,  pi.  J\fi'tmia"ta, 

Po«'-tu-la"-/*oD,  89 :  s.  Act  of  tuppoeinf  without 
proof;  gratuitous  aMumption;  tnppltcation ;  suit 

Pos^'-tu-la'-toT-y,  a.  Aauming  without  proof;  as. 
suined  without  proof. 

POSl  URE=p6»'-t&r«,  eoiloq,  p6s'-choor,  147:  #. 
(Compare  Post)  Place,  situation;  collocation  of  the 
parU  of  the  body  with  respect  to  each  other  .--attitude; 
state,  disposition. 

7e  Potf-ture,  v,  a.  To  pot  into  a  posture. 
Pot"-/irre-ma8'-ter,  t .   A  teacher  of  postures  or  atti- 
tndes;  a  sort  of  dancing-master. 

POSY,  po'-l^,  151 :  «.  (See  Poesy.)  A  poetic  motto; 
a  bunch  of  flowers,  so  called,  as  is  supposed.  fh>m  the 
poetic  motto  which  generally  accompanied  a  nosegay 
when  presented  by  a  lo\-er  to  his  mistress. 

POT^pot,  f,  A  vessel,  never  large,  employed  tot  va- 
rious purposes  and  of  various  material,  but  commonhr 
of  earthenware ;  the  quantity  containml  in  a  pot,  defi- 
nitely, a  quart.  To  go  to  pot,  to  go  to  destrocCton,  pro- 
bably with  allusion  to  (hel  for  boiliug  a  pot;  [a  low 
phrase  |]  Pot^-paper  is  a  small-sized  paper. 

To  Potf  V.  a.  To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots ;  to  enclose 
in  pots  of  earth. 

Pof-a-ger,  «.  A  porringer. 
t!9*  See  P^toik  in  its  place. 

Pof-tage,  99  :  t.   Any  thing  boiled  and  decocted  for 

food. 
Pot'-ter^  f .  A  maker  of  earthen  pots. 
Pot'-ter-y,  t.  Place  where  pots  are  made ;  earthenware. 

Potf'-tern-ore',  «.  An  ore  used  by  potters  to  glaze 
their  ware. 

Pot'-ting,  «.  A  tippling  ;  a  putting  into  {ots. 

Pot'-tir,  «.  A  liquid  measure  of  four  pints ;  a  tankaid ; 
now  more  commonly  a  vessel  or  small  basket  for  hold- 
ing A-uit. 

i^  The  compounds  are  Fbt'-belly,  (a  protuberant 
belly;)  Btt-beUied;  Pat'-hoy,  (a  servant  at  a  public- 
bouse;)  Rfe-compnaTinn;  Poe-gun,  (an  obsolete  cor- 
ruption otPbpT^m;^  PM'-haMgerarPoe.hootr,  (a  hook 
or  branch  on  which  a  pot  is  hung  over  the  fire  i  any 
thing  resembling  it  in  shape;)  Pot^-kerb,  (anescuWnt 
vegetable;)  Pof-Ud;  B^e'-maa,  (ancienUy,  a  pot-com- 
panion ;  at  present,  a  servant  at  a  public-house ;)  Ptf. 
thtrd,  (fragment  of  a  broken  pot,~Bometime8  Ptt^. 
ikon,  i.  e.  a  division  or  piece;)  Pat-vaVioHt,  (courageous 
from  the  eflTect  of  liquor  only ;)  &c. 

POTABLE,  po'-ta-bl,  101 :  a.  and  t.  That  may 

be  drunk,  drinkable:— t.  Something  potable. 
P</-ta-bIe-neM,  «.  Quality  of  being  potable. 
Po-ta'-/»on,  89 :  t.   Drinking  bout ;  a  draught, 
Pc/'fibn,  «.  A  draught,  commcmly  of  medkine. 
Po'-tu-lent,  a.  Fit  to  drink;  rather  tipsy.  [Obs] 
POTANCE=po'-tance,  t.  In  a  watch,  the  stud  in 
which  the  lower  jrfvot  of  the  verge  is  placed. 

POTARGO=j)i-tar'-gA,  *.  A  West-Indian  sauce. 
POTASH =pol'-58h,  f.  A  vegetable  alkali  procured 
from  the  ashes  of  plants. 

Po-ta»'-M,  f.  Potash;  see  -a  in  the  prelim.  Index. 
Po-tas'-8^um,  147  :  #.  The  metallic  basis  of  potassa. 

POTATO=pi^ta'-tA,  f.  (p/.  Potatoes,  189)  A 
well-known  esculent  root. 

POT-BELLY,  &c.,  POT-COMPANION.— See 
under  Pot. 


POU 


To  POTCH=pdtch,  V.  a.  To  push,  to  thmit,  iSbsU: 
in  any  other  sense,  see  To  Poach. 

POTELOTr=rpo'-t^.lot.  «.  SolphaietofiDQlybdab 

POTENCE=po -t^nct,  ».  Sort  of  croldi.  [HenHJ 

POTENT=po'-t5nt,  a.  PowcrtW;efficackwi:k%v. 
ing  great  authority :  Shakspeare  uses  it  tat  JUedBte. 

Po^'-tent-ljr,  ad,  Powerihlly ;  fordUy. 

Po'-tent-nen, «.  Potency. 

Po^-ten-cy,  «.  Power,  force  ;  effiesey. 

Po-TBN'-T/-iL,  (-llh*al,  147)  o.  ExistiDg  u  poafai- 
lity,  not  in  act ;  in  akd  authors,  eSicacioas ;  ia  gm- 
mar.  having  an  inflection  or  sign,  as  a  verb^  by  vhj^ 
power  or  possibility  is  primarily  implied. 

Po-ten'-ZMil-Jy,  ad.  So  as  to  be  potentisL 

Po-ten'-/»-ar-t-ty,  84,  105  :  t.  State  of  beinj  po- 
tential; possibility,  not  actuality. 

Po'-TBN-TATB,  «.  Prinoc,  sorereign,  mooaidk 

Po'-ten-to-cy?  *.  Sovereignty. 

Po-tes'-to-tive,  105.:  a.  Authoritative.  fPeanoo.! 

POT-GUN,  POT-HANGER.— See  under  Pot. 

POTHECARY,  p6tt'4-c5i4>i,  105 :  «.  PwpeHy. 
Potieary  or  Apothecary ;  see  the  latter :  the  forDer  ii 
the  old  and  obsolete  ISnglish  word,  fron  the  Spuntii 
hodeario;  the  latter  is  immediately  from  the  Laiin. 

POTHER=*p611i'-er,  *.  BnsUe,  tumult,  tatm;  it 
seems  primarily  to  have  signified  a  cloud  of  (htfl  uA 
was  formerly  pronounced  p5th'-er;  now,  when  used  at 
alt,  it  is  commonly  in  the  oorrapted  shape  B^kir. 
[CoUoq] 

To  Po&'-«r,  V.  ft.  and  a.  To  make  bhistering.  istf- 
foctualeflbrts:— act.  To  tease,  to  potxls. 

POTHERB,  &c,  POTSHERD,  &c  POT- 
TAGE,  &Cy  POTTER,  &c  POTTERN- 
ORE,  POTTLE. — See  under,  or  as  ompoutfb 
of.  Pot 

POTION,  POTULENT.— SeemiderPotaWs. 

POUCH »powtch,  31 :  «.  A  imall  bs;.  a  pnkct 
ludicrously,  a  paunch:  IbMA'-MOKCAM blobbe^li^«d 

To  Pouch,  V,  a.  To  pocket ;  to  nraDow;  to  port. 

POULDAVIS.— See  Pokdavy, 

POULE,  p55l,  [Fr.]  #.— See  Pool 

POULT,  poult,  7  :  «.   A  young  chidten. 

Po«r-ter,  108,  36  :  #.    A  poulterer.  [Shakaj 

Po«l'-ter-rr,  t.  A  dealer  ia  danghteied  fork     . 

Poisl'-try, «.  Domestic  fowls. 

POULTICE,  poul'-tT89=poU'-tt88,  108:  t.  k 
cataolasm;  an  applicatiOT  to  sores  of  meal,  htt^i,** 
the  like,  to  remove  the  inflammation:  Ten^  w* 
Ptultiw. 

To  Povr-ti'ce,  V.  a.  To  apply  a  pooltke  to* 

POUNCE^pownce,  31 :  #.  Oawor  talonofabW 
of  prey :  see  also  lower. 

Pounced,  (powDtt,143)  a.  Havhig1aloiia[TboB««-l 

7l>  PouNCB,  V.  n.  and  o.  To  seise  wiUi  Udoa*.  W" 
lowed  byepoa;  to  atiMt—att  To  seise  with  tol**' 
also,  to  pierce  as  with  talons,  to  peribratr;  to  vff*  " 
eyelet-holes. 

Pounce,  «.  Originally,  Pomioe-stoae,  so  esUrf  &«• 
iU  being  porous  or  perforated ;  this  was  sndeiitl;rpo^ 
dered  in  order  to  be  used  for  smootbio;  or  P«"J2 
certain  n-ares :  hence,  other  powders  came  tow  caiW 
pounce,  as  the  powder  of  gnm  sandaracfa;  *"^^2"' 
To  PMinee  sometiroea  means  to  sprinkle  with  P''*^ 
or  mther,  perhaps,  to  sprinkle  ftom  a  poancft  ^^^_^ 

Poun"-cet-boj/,  188 :  #.  A  small  box  j»rlnt»« 
to  allow  the  escape  of  scent,  or  of  powder.  [Shaki.) 

POUND=poWDd,  «.  A  pinfold  or  prison  fcr  bes* 
that  trespass  or  stray ;  an  endosore. 

To  Pound,  v.  a.    To  shut  as  in  a  pond. 

Pound'-er,  #.  A  pinner. 

Pound'-breach,  t.  The  breaking  of  a  pobfc  p^o*- 

7l>POUND,powDd,».a.  Tobea»aswitl«P«^' 
hence,  Povn^-tr  may  mean  a  pestle. 


The  •ch«aiM  entire,  asd  the  pHodplM  to  which  tb«  numlMra  rafer,  prsscde  Om  DfeCkaary. 


PRA 

POUN  D,  pownd,  t.  A  certain  weight,  being  1 2  Ot, 
tnf,  and  16  avoird. ;  tha  sum  of  201.  which  fonnarly 
weigheil  a  pound. 

PbUDd'-er,  «.    The  name  of  a  weighty  pear ;  that 

which  has  or  carriea  pound*,  as  a  tern-pounder,  &c., 

~i»lied  to  canncm  fitted  for  ball  of  so  many  poands 

-^^ ;  and  ladicroutly  to  other  things ;  as  a  tenant 

so  many  pooods  a  year;  a  note  for  so  many 

1}  &c 

Poond'-agey  «.    A  sum  deducted  ftom  every  pound ; 

payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the  commodity. 
PouDd-fool'-isb,  a.  Neglecting  large  sums  in  attend- 

nm  to  little  ones :  see  Penrnf-wiu. 
POUPETON,  pSZS'-p«t-OD,f.  AdoUorbaby.  [Fr.] 
To  POUR,  p^ursrpore,  47 :  ».  a.  and  n.    To 

let  as  a  liquid  out  of  a  vessel;  to  emit,  tu  give  vent  to  ^— 

•em,  Td  stream,  to  floir ;  to  rush  tumultuously. 
Powr^-rr,  36 :  #.  One  that  pours. 

POURPRESTURE,  poor-pr&'-tiri,  147 :  ». 

A  wraogftilenclosnreoriand.  [Law.] 
PofTR-PABf-TFi  «.    A  share  or  sharing  as  regards  the 

parceners  of  an  estate. 
POUSSE,  p0WC(,189:  «.  PMseor  pulse.  [Spenser.] 
POUT^powt,  f.  A  fish ;  a  Urd :  wrongly  for  Poult, 
To  POUTspowt,  «.  fi.   To  look  sullen  by  thrusting 

out  the  lips ;  to  hang  prominent  as  the  lips  in  pouting. 
Poat,  Pout'-ing,  f.   Fit  of  soUenness.  [Colloq.] 

POVERTY,  p6v^.«r-a^  105 ;  ».    Indigence,  ne. 

eesaig.want;  meanness,  defbct. 
POWDERspow'-der,  t.    Dust,  primarily  of  the 

earth;  in  spe^al  sexues,  gunpowder;  sweetened  flour 

fcr  the  hair. 

To  Pow'-drr, «.  a.  aod  n.  To  reduce  to  dost ;  to 
sprinkle  as  with  dust:  tosalt.*— aes.  [Vulg.J  To  come 
with  tumult,  as  powder. 

Pow^-drr^jr,  a.   Dosiy:  friable. 

tor  Among  the  compounds  the  Ibllowing  refer  to  gun- 
powder: Pow**der-caTf ;  Pow**der-chetU^ ;  J^nt'w- 
JIadt  or  rk0w'*derkorff  I  F^v^'dermUt  t  Btt^'der- 
■MM^;  Bne^der-room',  (in  a  ship:) — Of  ihe  other 
eonpqnnds,  Btw'*der-b<u/  is  a  box  for  hair-powder; 
and  ISm^deriMo-tftb'  tlie  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted, 
and  henoe^  a  ^ace  in  which  any  thing  is  kept  from 
mitrefaetioa. 

POWDlKE»pow'-dTke,  $,   A  marsh  or  fen  dike. 

POWER»powtr,  53  :  «.  Ability  to  do  something; 
less  properly,  though  a  common  sense,  capacity  to  be 
adifd  upon  in  soma  particular  manner;  in  special 
sens**,  animal  strength ;  mental  Ikculty ;  influence ; 
aa  instrument  which  mediately  effects  an  end;  the 
BMiyiB^  tattm  in  an  engine;  government  correlative  to 
mMettum;  a  iiotentate;  a  superhuman  being;  a 
silitary  fiocee.  In  which  sense  seldom  at  present  used 
JB  tb«  singulsir ;  in  low  style,  a  great  number ;  it  is 
io— fitlmes  used  a4ieetively ;  a  Ivwer-loom  b  a  loom 
vroAed  by  steam. 

Pow'-rr-fffl,  1 1 7 :  «•   Having  power ;  ferciUe ;  efllca- 

cions;  Camden  uses  Bneeraile, 
Pow^-er-fifl-ljf,  ad,    lum  powerflil  manner. 
Pow'-tf r-fail-liesf,  «.   Power,  might,  efficacy. 
Pow'-er-leis,  a.   Weak,  impotent. 

POWLDRONspowl'-dron,  18:  f.  That  part  of 
armour  which  covers  the  shouldars,r-«n  heraldic  term. 

POWTERspow'-Ur,  t.   A  large-breasted  pigeon. 

POX.^— See  with  Pock  under  Pocket 

POY«poT,  29:  f.   A  rope-dancer's  pole. 

To  POZE.— See  To  Pose,  in  both  its  uses. 

PHAAM,  pri^,  «.   A  flat-bottomed  boat. 

FRACTlCfAL,pr«ck'-ti-cal,  105:o.  That  acts; 
that  can  be  put  into  action  or  uiie ;  opposed  to  $pecm- 
lathe :  old  authors  use  PntfUe ;  and  in  Spenser  this 
last  sometimes  means  skUAil.  artful. 

Prac'-ts-cal-ly,  ad.   In  a  practical  manner. 

Prac'-tt-cal-ness,  f .   Quality  of  being  practicaL 

Prac'-tY-ca-bltf,  a,  Perfonnable.  feasible ;  aflbrding 
possiljility  for  some  perfbrmancr 
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Pra</-t*-ai-bly,  a  J.   So  as  to  be  practicabla. 
Prac'-ti-co-bltf^ness,  #.    Practicability. 

Prac'-ti-ca-bii"-t-ty,  84,  105:  t.  State  of  being 
practicable. 

Prac'-t/ce,  (prfick'-tls8,  105)  t.  Frequent  or  cus. 
tomaryacts;  such  use  as  begets  a  Wtt ;  actual  per. 
formance  distinguished  from  speculation  or  theory; 
method  or  art ;  dexterity ;  exercise  of  any  profession, 
particularly  tlie  medical  profession;  a  rule  in  arith- 
metic io  called  emphatically  for  its  practical  utility ; 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  with  partial  relation  to  a  diflerent 
etymology,  it  formerly  signified  wicked  artifice,  stnu 
tagem. 

To  Prac'-tise,  (-tiM,  152)  137:  v.  a,  and  n.  To 
do  repeatedly ;  to  exercise  actually ;  to  draw  by  arti- 
fice : — neu.  Tu  form  a  habit :  to  exercise  a  profession ; 
to  experiment  medically,  followed  by  itpos ;  to  nego- 
tiate secretly ;  to  try  artifices  or  stratagems. 

Pra</-ti-8ant,  «.   An  agent.  [Shaks.] 

Pra</-t»-8er,  «.   One  that  practises. 

Prac'-ti/*-k)D-rt',  f .  One  engaged  in  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  an  art,  particularly  that  of  medicine. 

Prat'-zqu*,  (-tick,  [Fr.]  170)  ».  A  term  used  in 
commerce  to  signify  intercourse;  and  hence,  a  licence 
for  intercourse  oAer  quarantine. 

PitAjr'-i8,  1 88  :  s.  Practice ;  commonly,  a  form  or 
exercise  to  be  practised  for  improvement  in  something. 

PR/E=pre.  [Lat]  Before:  see  Pre-. 

VRMrCOGf'Hl'TA,  s,  pi.   Things  to  be  foreknown. 

P»Jt'-MU-Ni"-RB,  M,  (Ck)rraption  of  Prttmoneri.) 
A  writ,  or  the  offence  for  which  it  is  granted,  namely, 
that  of  introducing  a  foreign  authority  into  England, 
as  that  of  the  papal  power ;  the  name  is  taken  from 
words  in  the  writ  implying  t^/orewarning  to  the  party 
to  appear  and  answer  the  charge  against  him.  The 
penalties  of  prcnaimfrs  are  now  applied  to  many 
offences,  some  of  which  bear  more,  some  less  relation 
to  the  crime  above  described. 

Pre-mu'-nt-tor-y;  a.  Defining  a  penalty  that  may 
be  incurred. 

PRiETOR.— See  Pwtor. 

PRAGMATlC^prig-mlit'-ick,  88 :  a,  (Com- 
pare  Practical,  &c)  OriginaUy,  relating  to  some 
business  ot  nutter  in  hand,  as  Bragmatw  saacMva, 
which  was  a  rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign,  de. 
livered  by  advice  of  his  council,  to  some  college  or 
bod^  that  had  consulted  him ;  the  Pragmatic  Sanctiou, 
distinctively,  was  that  rescript  of  Charles  V  I.  by  which 
he  settled  his  hereditary  dominions  on  hb  daughter 
Maria  Theresa :  as  a  word  of  general  application  see 
the  next  word. 

Prag-mat'-r-ca],  a.  Impertinently  busy  ;  assuming 
airs  of  business;— Propiaa/tc  is  less  usual  in  this 
sense,  and  being  so  used,  is  accented  by  old  writers 
on  the  first  syllable. 

Prag-mat'->-cal-ljf,  ad.   Over  officiously. 

Prag-Diat'-t-cal-nen, «.  Quality  of  being  pragmatical. 

Prag'-ma-tUt,  t.   A  busybody.    [Bp.  Beynolds.] 

PRAlRlEsprirt'-^   t.    An   extensive  tract  of 

level  meadowj^round. 
PRAISE,  praxz,    1^51,  189:  t.     Commendation; 

land ;  fame ;  tribute  of  gratitude;  ground  of  praise. 
To  Prai«r,  v.  a.   To  commend,  to  laud ;  to  do  honour 

toh  to  glorify  in  worship. 
Prai/-tfr,  «.    One  who  praises. 
PraUtf'-fiil,  117:  a.    Laudable.   [Sydney.] 
Praise'-Iesa,  a.  without  praise. 

PraiM^-WOr-tfay,  (-wur-itnj,  141)  a.  Commend- 
able. 

Prai<e'-wor-1hi-ly,  ad.    Commendably. 

Praiftf'-wor-thi-ness,  s.    Desert  of  praise. 

PRAME.~See  Praam. 

7b  PRANCE=pranc<,  11  :  v,  n.  To  spring  or 
bound  in  high  mettle;  to  ride  with  bounding  move 
ment  or  osteutatiuusly ;  to  move  in  a  showy  manner. 

Pran'-cing,  s.    The  bounding  motion  of  a  horse. 
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PraJOL,  158  :  *.  and  o.    A  wild  flighty  act,  a  frolic, 
a  ludicrous  trick :— a.  Frolic»ome. 

7b  PRANK,  pr$ngk,  158  :  v.  a.    To  decorate  to 
oatentatkm.    car  See  the  preWoos  class. 

Prank'-er,  s.    One  who  dresses  ostentatiously. 

Prank'-ing,  «.    Ostentatious  deccNration. 

PRASON,  pra'-wn,  *.    A  leek;  also  a  seaweed. 

Pra«e,  151 :  j.    A  sub-species  of  leek-gxeen  quarts. 

7b  PRATE=priU,  v,  n*  and  a.    To  talk  much 
and  without  weight  :-hicI.  To  utter  fbolishly. 

Prate,  «.    Tattle,  unmeaning  loquacity. 

Pra'-Ur,  36 :  9,    One  that  prates,  a  chatterer. 

Pra'-ting,«.  Chatter,  idle  talk. 

Pra'-tlDg-ly,  atL  With  idle  k)quacity. 

To  Pbat'-TLB,  V,  n.  To  talk  childishly. 

Praf -tie,  t.   Puerile  or  trilling  talk. 

Prat'-tlrr,  t.   A  puerile  or  trifling  talker. 

Prat'-tlr-ment,  «.    Prate;  prattle.  [Hayley.] 

PRATIQUE,  PRAXIS.— See  under  Practical 

PRAVITY,  pri?'-4.t^  105:  *.    Depravity. 

PRAWN  =  prt>»n,  »,    A  small  enislacpons  fish. 

7b  PRAY=pra>i,  t;.  n.  and  a.  To  ask  wiih  earnest- 
ness or  seal;  to  supplicate,  to  entreat;  to  peiitioo 
Heaven:— act.  To  supplicate,  to  entreat:  "  /£*^"  or 
"pray,'*  a  sort  of  adverbial  phrase  introduCtor^'to  « 

SAesUon:  To  pray  <•  aid,  to  call  in  for  help  one  who 
as  an  interest  in  the  cause. 
Pray'-er,  134:  *.    He  who  prays  j  more  commonly 
the  form  of  sapi^ication  ;  also,  the  thing  supplicated. 
Pray'-ing-ly,  ad.  WiUi  supplication. 
Pray'-er-ie88,  a.    Not  using  prayer. 
Pray"-er-book',  118:  s.  Book  for  devotions. 
PRE-. — See  before  Pre-acquaintanoe. 
7b  PREACH «prettch,  v.  n,  and  a.    To  pro- 
nounce a  public  discourse  on  sacred  subjects ;  to  dls- 
courie  in  tiie  manner  of  a  preacher:— act.  To  proclaim 
or  publish  in  religious  orations ;  to  inculcate  as  one 
preaching:  Hooker  uses  PreacA  substantively. 
Preach'-«r,  s.    One  that  preaches. 
Preach'-«r-»hip,  «.    Office  of  a  proaoher. 
Preach'-ing,  «.    Publie  religious  discourse. 
Preach'-roan,  t,   A  preacher  in  contempt. 
Preach'-ment,  t.    Discourse  as  by  a  preachman. 
PRE-.    A  prefix  originally  only  in  words  of  Latin 
origin,  but  at  present  often  found  in  arbitrary  com- 
ponnds:  it  signifles  before  or  priority  either  in  time, 
place,  or  rank :  see  also  Pircv,  which  is  the  Latin  form. 
Ptt*'-A0-Ql7AllfT"-.<lNCE,  188 :  J.  Previous  acquaint- 
ance. 
PKB'-Al>-MiH'-W-TRA''-riOlf,  89 :  8.  Previous  admi- 
nistration. 
7b  PrbI'-ad-M0n''-18H,  t>.  o.  To  caution  beforehand. 
Pre'-ad-ino-ni/*'-iOn,  «.   Previous  notice. 
Prb'-AM-BLC — See  below  the  next  word. 
7b  Prk-am'-bu-latb,  v,  n.   To  go  before. 
Pre-am'-bu-la^-ZwD,  t.  Preamble.   [Cbauoer.] 
Pre-am"-bu-la'-tor-y,  a.  Antecedent 
Pre-am'-bu-lar-y,  Pre-am'-bu-loiis,  a.  Previous. 
Pre'-am-ble,  81 :  t>   A  preface,  an  introduction. 
To  Pre-am'-ble,  81 :  v.  ».  and  a.    To  go  betoie, 
to  precede  :—act.  To  preface,  to  introduce. 

PRK'-AF-PRE-HBN^-fiJON,     (-shUH,    147)     #.      An 

opinion  formed  before  examination. 
Prb-au'-DI-ENCE,  146 :  *.  Right  of  previous  audience, 

particularly  as  regards  rank  among  barristers. 
PREASE,prece,  189:  «.   Press,  crowd.  [Spenser] 
PREB£ND»pr^b'-^Dd, «.    A  stipend  out  of  the 

estate  of  a  cathedral  church ;  improptrly .  a  prebendary. 
Preb^-en-dar-y,  s.   An  ofReiating  canon. 
Preb'-en-dar-y^ihip,  «.   A  canonry. 
Pre-ben'-dal,  a.   Of  or  belonging  to  a  prebend- 
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PRECARIOUS, pr4-<art'.i-tki,  41, 105,120:  «. 
Literally,  depending  on  prayer  or  solieitatioD;  beocp, 
uncerUin.  as  depending  on  the  wiU  of  another ;  it  u 
fluently  but  improperly  used  to  s^ify  sseertou 
wiUMUt  this  limitation. 
Pre-ca'-ri-OME-ly,  oc/.   So  as  to  be  pieearicas. 
Pre-ca'-rt-o«8-ne88,  m,    Stote  of  being  uncertain. 
Prec'-.j-tive,  9S^  98,  103 :  .a.  Suppliant 
Prec'-o-tor-y,  129  :  ci.    Beseeching. 
PRECAUTION,  pr^w'-shun,  89 :  «.   (S« 

Pre-.)  Previous  caution }  preventive  measurei. 
7b  Pre-cau'-/wn,  v,  a.     To  warn  befon^iand. 
Pre-cau'-ZwD  al,  a.*    PrecautioDary. 
Pre-cau'-/ion-ar-y,  a.  Preservative.' prsveotiw. 
7b  PRECEDE=pr4-cedtf,  v.  a.    To  go  W^i 

in  order  of  time;  to  go  befbre  in  place  or  la  nvk. 
Pre-ce'-dent,  a.     Going  before ;  fomer. 
Pre-ce'-dent-ly,  105  :  o^    Beforehand. 
Pre-ce'-dence,  I  j.     Act  or  state  of  gotof  befotf ; 
Pre-ce'-den-cy,  j   a4)astment  of   place;    foremost 

place  in  ceremony  |  superiority. 
Prec'-e-da''-ne-o«8,  92,  90,  120:  a.    Prwi**; 

preceding.  [Hale.  Hammond.  Barrow,  &c.] 
Preo'-b-deict,  (pr«8s'-4-d«nt,81)  «.  rhatwm, 
going  before,  is  an  example  for  foUowing  tintrt  oc 
practice. 
Prec'-e«dent-ed,  a.     Having  a  precedent 
PRE-CEs'-siON,  (.c«ih'-un  90)  «.    Act  of  ioi*; 
before :  it  U  partienlarly  applied  to  the  adfanel8|rf 
the  equinoctial  points.     , 
PRECELLENCE==pri-c«lMenct,f.  Ei»U«w 

PRECENTOR=pri-c«n'-tor,33:  t.  (S«Pw.) 

One  that  leads  the  chair. 
PRECEPT=pre'-C«pt,  «.     A  rule  authoritatively 

given ;   specially,  the  warrant  of  a  roaj{i*t»'«;  « 

common  use.  a  nile.  a  direction. 
Pre'-cep-tor-y,  a.     Giving  precepts :  »e  lower- 
PRB-CKi-'-rLiL,  (-sh  al,  147)  90:  a.  Prr«pti«. 
Pre-cep'-/»on,  89  :  «.      A  precept    [Bp.  HalL] 
Pre-cepMive,  105 :  a.  Containing  or  giriag  pK«I^ 
Pre-cep'-tor,  38 :  #.     A  teacher,  a  tutor. 
Pre-cep'-tor-y,  j.     A  auboidinate  rf ligiooi  boaic 
Pre-cep'-treas,  «.     A  female  preceptor. 
Pre'-cep-to"-n-<il,  90  :  a.  Bekmging  to  a  pi««pi«- 
Prk'-cJ^pb,  [Lat]   #.     A  writ  oommanding  *  *■ 

fendant  to  redress  the  iignry  or  stand  the  lait 
PRECESSION.— See  under  To  Precede. 
PRECINCT,   pre'-ciogkt,   158:   s.    OOf^ 

limit,  boundary ;  hence,  territorial  district 
PRECIOUS,  pr&h'ua,  94,  147 :  a.  Otfi 

price ;  valuable :  it  is  often  used  ironically. 
Prei^-to«it-ly,  ad.     Valuably,  to  a  great  pri* 
Prec^-iotfs-ness, «.    Valuableness. 
Prec'-i-o/'-f-ty,  84, 105  :  «.    Pwcioasoeii:  »«► 

thing  precious.  [Brown.  More.] 
PRECIPE.— See  under  Preoept 
PRECIPICE,  prgsa'-l-pTs,  92, 105:  i.  AM 

long  steep,  a  fall  without  gradual  declivity. 
Pre-cip'-i-tant,  &c. — See  lower. 
To  Pre-cip'-/-tate,  v.  a,  and  n.    To  throw  bw^- 
long ;  to  throw  to  the  bottom,  [a  chemical  tiflsj^^ 

urge  on  violently ;  to  hasten  ttn««1«'^***"lS-«r'iJ 
— Men.  To  fkll  headlong;  to  fall  as  a  sedtaeoi, 
hasten  without  Just  preparation, 

Pre-cip'-t-tate,  a.  and  «.  Steeply  f^^"^'/^ 
headlong,  hasty;  violent .^-t.  A  meaicine  «  "^ 
substance  precipitated,  but  particularly  onacre") 

Pre-cip'-i-tate-ly,  ad.    With  piecipitatioo. 

Pre-cip'-t-ta"-/ion,  89 :  #.  Act  of  V^fTZ' 
hence,  blind  haste ;  that  which  U  pitciirttateU ;  w""' 
subsidency. 
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Pre-cif/'-t-ta'-tor,  «•    Ooe  that  practpitatei. 
Vre^ip^'i'tant,  a.  FhUDg  headlong ;  rariily  harriod  ; 
haaty ;  unexpectedly  haatened. 

Pl^ip^Ttoo^,  f  '•     ^■***  **'*^'  *»<''»***°"«  *»"^- 
Pre-cipf^-t-tom,  a.     Heaffleng.  ■teep  ;  haaty:  raah: 

in  old  aothon  Pra'^ct-pil^-ioiM  ocean. 
Pre-cip'-«-to«s-ly,  ad.     In  a  precipitous  manner. 
Pre-cip'-t-tous-Dess,  «.   Quality  of  being  precipitons. 

PREClSE=pr4-cic«',  152:    a.     Literally,  cut  or 

pared  to  the  purpose^ — exact,  atrict,  limited  deterroi* 

nately ;  formal,  lolemnly  finicaL 
Pre-ci»e'-ljr,  ad.     Exactly  ;  with  finical  nicety. 
Pre-cUe^-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  precise. 
Pre-ci'-8«ve,  105  :  a.     Cutting  off;  nicely  limiting. 
Prb-cm'-jon,  (-cizh'-uD,  90:    see  Concision.) 

t.    PreciaeneM ;  exact  limitation. 
Prk-cis'-ww,   (-cizh'-an)  «.    One  who  limiU;  a 

methodiat  in  religion.  [Drayton.  Watts.] 
Pre-ci«'-um-iiin,  158  :  *.  Practice  of  a  preciaian. 

To  PRECLUDE,  prl-crood',  109:   t>.  a.   (See 

Pre-.}  To  shut  out  or  hinder  beforeh.inil ;  to  shut. 
Pre-cliZ-siVe,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a.  Shutting  out. 
Pre-cln'-sive-Iy,  ad.  So  aa  to  shut  out, 
Prk-clit'-sion,  (-zhun,  147)  «.  Act  of  precluding. 

PRECOCIOUS,    pri^o'-sh'us,   90:    a.    (See 

Pre-.)  Ripe  befiyre  the  natural  time. 
Pre-CO^'Ciotts-ness, «.  Precocity. 

P«B-coc'-/-Tr,  (-C0S8'4-tl\j,  92)  *.    Ripeness  be 

ton  time. 
PREi-. — See  before  Pre-acquaintance. 
To  Piut»COO^-J-TATE,  77  ',  v,a.  To  consider  before- 


PRB'-coo-KXT''-iON,  89:  i.  Previous  knowledge ;  in 
Scotch  law,  a  pre-inqniry  whether  there  is  ground  for 
proseeotioD. 

7b  Prb'-com-P05b^,  151 :  v.  a.    To  compoee  be- 

ftirebaiid. 
7b   Patf'-cON'-ciiVB'^    103:    v,  a.    To  form   an 

opinioD  befaiehai^ 
Pre-con-ceit^,  a.  A  pve^onoaptkm. 

Tnf  coa<e^'tion,  89 :  a.  An  opinion  previously 

fiDmed. 
To  Piui'-COK-CBRt",  v.  a.  To  concert  beforehand. 
PAs'-OOlf«>l-SA^-ri0N,  89  :  a.    Proclamation  :  From 

Pr»co,  and  thia  fkom  PrerMoo,  to  say  beforehand. 

To  Pr«'-con-tiuct",  v.  a.  and  n.    To  contract  be- 

fisvehand:  Shakspeare  accents  the  noun  aimilarly. 
Pre-oon'-tract,  a.  A  contract  before  another. 
PRK-Kn7iiCsoR>  t.  Forerunner,  harbinger. 

Pre-CuK-soT-y,  a.  and  a.  Preceding,  introductory . — 

a.  An  introduction. 
Pre-CUTse',  a.  A  forerunning.  [Shaks  ] 

PREDAL=spre'-dal,  a.  Robbing,  plundering. 
Pre-da'-ceoiis,  (-sh'us)  a.  Living  by  prey. 
Pre'-da-tor-y,  a.  Phmdering,  preying ;  rapacious. 

73»  PREDECEASE=rpTi'-di-ceece",  189:  t;.  a. 

To  die  before,  [Shaks. :]  hence,  Pre^dceeased. 
P«Bl/-X-€KS^-SOR,  92,  38  :  a.  One  who  dies  before 

anodier,  and  so  leaves  him  to  take  his  place.~anc«stor. 

To  PREDESTINATE,  pr^-d«s'-t4-niti,  v.  a. 
(So0  Pre-.)  To  appoint  beforehand  by  irreversible 
decree. 

Pre-de/-ti-Date,  a.  Predestinated. 

Pre-des'-t»-na"-/t«n,  a.  Fatalism,  (which  see ;)  re- 
■trietadly,  a  pre.4eterminalion  of  God  with  regard  to 
the  salvation  or  damnation  of  some  and  not  of  others : 
bence,  the  neuter  verb  To  Predestinate,  which  Dryden 
OSes  in  the  sense  of  To  hold  predestination. 

Pre-des^-ti-na'-tor,  a.  He  who  predestinates ;  also,  a 
predeatioarian. 


Pre-des'-ti-na"  ri-an,  90:   a,  and  a.    One  who 

holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination:— (k/;*.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  predestination. 

To  Pre-des'-t/nb,  (-tin,  105)  v,  a.  To  decree 
beforehand :  this  word  contains  the  general  meaning 
of  the  whole  class. 

7b  PREDETERMINE,  pri'-d^ter"-mTn,  105 : 

V.  a.  (Sec  Pre-.^  To  determine  previously. 
Pre'-de-ter^'-mi-nate,  a.  Before  determined. 

Pre'-de-ter^-mi-na"-/ion,  a.  Determination  before, 
hand. 

PREDIAL,  pre'-dl-al,  146,  147:  a.  Consisting 

of  land,  or  farms. 
PREDICABLE,  &c.— See  in  the  emuing  class. 

To  PREDICATE,  prSd'-^-cAt^,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
affirm  of  somcthint; ;  as  to  predicate  happiness  of  con- 
tentment:— sea.  To  affirm  something  or  another  thing. 

Pred'-l-cate,  a.  That  which  is  pretUcatcwl  of  some- 
thing ;  us  in  saving  Contentment  is  happiness :  where 
contentment  being  the  subject,  and  ii  the  cupula,  hnp- 
pinets  is  called  the  predicate. 

Pred'-f-ca"-/wn,  89  :  a.  Act  of  predicating ;  de- 
claration of  any  position. 

Pred"-i-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Affirmative,  decisive. 

P/ed'-i-cant,  a.   One  that  affirms  something. 

Pred'-i-ca-blr,  a.  and  a.  That  may  be  affirmed  of 
something:—*.  That  which  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
thing,  which  in  scholastic  logic  are  genus,  specira, 
difference,  property,  accident,  and  these  are  called  the 
five  predicablos. 

Pred'-i-ca-bil"-i-ty,  #.  Capacity  of  being  predicated. 

Pre-dic'-a^menfc,  a.  A  category,  or  one  of  the  ten 
Aristotelian  divisions  which  include  alt  possible  va- 
rieties or  modes  of  being,  and  therefore  all  that  can  bo 
the  subject  or  the  matter  of  predication,  namely,  sub- 
stance, quantity,  quality,  relation,  placp,  time,  situa- 
tion, possessbn,  action,  suffering :  class,  kind,  situation, 
relative  position ;  sometimes  it  means  a  bad  position. 

Predic'-a-men"-tal,  a.  Relating  to  predicaments. 

PRE1-. — See  before  Pre-acgnaintance. 

To  Pre-dict',  t;.  a.  To  foretel. 

19*  This  word  is  an  etymological  relation  of  the  previ- 
ous class. 

Pre-dic'-tor,  38 :  a.  A  foreteller. 

Pre-dic'-tive,  105 :  a,  Foretelluig,  prophetic. 

Pre-dic'-/ion,  89  :  a.  A  prophecy. 

Prr'-dwib8t"-/on,    (-gSst'-yun,    eo/ioq.    gest'- 

shun,  147)  9.  Dtgeation  too  soon  performed. 
Prb'-DI-LBc/'-T/ON,  89 :  a.  A  liking  beforehand. 
Prb'-D1S-P0"-NBNT,  a.  That  which  predisposes. 
To  Pre'-dis-poae,  151 :  t>.  a.  To  indinc  beforehand. 
Pre'-di8-pO-ail"-ion,  89  :  a.   Previous  iuclination. 
pRE-DOir-/-Ni«HCE,&C— See  In  the  ensuing  sub  clasa. 
To  Pre-dom'-i-natb,  v.  ».  and  a.   To  bo  first  or 

superior  in  rule  or  power,  to  prevail,  to  be  ascendant : 

—act.  To  rule  over. 

Pre-dom'-i-na"-/ion,  a.  Superior  influence. 
Pre-dom'-i-nant,  a.  Prevalent,  ascendant. 
Pre-dom'-i-nflnt-ly,  acL  Prevalently. 
Pre-dom'-i-nance,    )  a.  Prevalence,  superior  influ- 
Pre-dom'-i-nan-cy,  j  ence,  ascendency. 
To  Prb'-e-lkct",  V.  a*  To  choose  beforcltand. 
Pre'-e-lec"./fon,  89  :  a.  Previous  election. 
Pre-EM'-i-nent,  a.  Eminent  above  others. 
Pre-em'4-nent-ly, ad.  With  preeminence. 
Pre-em'-l-nence,  a.  Eminence  above  others. 
Prb-emp'-t/on,  (-^m'-shun,   l.')G)  a.  A  previous 

buying, — the  name  of  a  right  to  do  so,  asserti-d  f(»r 

merly  by  the  king. 

PREEN=pretn,  a.    A  forked   instrument  u»e«l  by 

clothiers  in  dressing  cloth. 
To  Preen,  v.  a.  To  clean  as  witli  a   preen  ;  said  <A 
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birds  that  dress  and  oil  their  feathers  with  their  beak. 
TIm  sign  s  ta  DMd  after  modM  of  sptlling  that  haw  oo  irrvgaiaritf  of  mhumL 

migh-UD>  t.  e.  misnon,  165 :  vtzh-un,i.e.  vitiony  165 :  tiUDj  166 :  &£n,  I66# 

2  1  2 


PRE 

PRE-.— See  befiive  Pre-acqualntance. 

7b  Prr'-bn-oaqk",  V,  a.  To  engage  preriooaly. 

Pre'-en-gage^-ment, «.  Previoos  eagagement 

To  Prk'-k-8Tab''-LI8H,  v.  a.  To  •ettle  beforehand. 

Pre'-e-ttaiy-lUh-inent,  t.  Settlement  beforehand. 

7b  Prk'-sx.am"-/nx,  154 :  v.  a.  To  examine  flnt 

Pre'-ex-am''4-na''-/ion, «.  FreTkxu  ezaminatkm. 

7b  Prk'-bx-i8t",  154 :  v.  n.  To  exist  previously. 

Pre'-ea^is-tent,  a.  Existent  before.* 

Pre^-er-is-tence,  s,  Previoos  existence. 

PRK'-Kjf-l»'-T/-Mit"-r/ON,  t.  Esteem  beforehand. 

Pre'-er-pec-ta^Wioiii  «.  Previons  expectation. 

PREFACE=pr«r4ct,99:  #.  (See  Pre-.)  Lite- 
rally, something  spoken  before,— introduction;  pre- 
monitory address. 

7b  PreP-ace,  82 :  v.  a.  and  «•    To  introduce  by 

Srellminary  remarks:— «««.  To  say  something  intro- 
uctory :  Cleveland  puns  on  the  word  when  he  uses 
it  to  signify  to  put  a  face  or  covering  before  or  upon 
something. 
Prer-a-cer,  t.  The  writer  of  a  preface. 
PreP-a-tor-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  preface,  introductory. 
PREFECTarpre'-f^ckt,  «.   Governor,  ruler,  com- 

mander;  superintendent;  tutelary  power. 
Pre'-fect-ure,  147 :  ».  OtBce  of  a  prefect, 
7b  PREFER^pri-fei',  33:  v.  a.  (See  Pre.)  To 
place  in  one's  estimation  before  or  lugher  than  some- 
thing else,— to  regsrd  jnore;  (with  above,  be/ore,  or  to. 
after  the  accusativeand  beforethe  thing  less  esteemed;) 
to  advance,  to  exalt ;  lUso,  with  a  literal  application,  to 
bring  or  put  forward,  especially  with  ceremony  or  so- 
lemnitv. 
Pre-fer^rf  r,  194 :  a.  One  who  prefers. 
PreP-er-a-bl<>  a«  Eligible  before  something  else. 
PreP-er-o-bl^y  ad.  In  preference. 
PreP-er-a-bltf-nees,  «.  State  of  being  preforable. 
PreP-er-ence,   «.  Act  of  preferring;  estimation  or 

election  of  one  thing  before  another. 
Prk-fbr'-MBNT,  «.    Act  of  preferring,  [Obs. ;]    ad- 
▼ancement  to  a  higher  station,  [this  is  the  literal,  and 
now  the  established  application ;]  a  place  of  honour 
and  profit. 
PRE-. — See  before  Pre-acqualntanee. 
7b  Pre-fio'-ure,        1  t>.  a.  To  exhibit  by  ante- 
7b  Prb-fiq'-U-RATB,  j  cedent  rapresentoUon. 
Pre-fig'^-u-ra'^-tive,  a.  Showing  by  antecedent  signs. 
Pre-flg'-u-ra''-/»on,   ».    Antecetlent  represenUUon. 
7b  Prb-finb',  V,  a.  To  limit  beforehand.  [UnnauaL] 
Pre'-fi-nif^-ion,  89 :  *.  Previous  limitation. 
7b  Prb-fix',    188:  v.  o.    To  put  or  fix  before 

another  thing;  to  appoint  beforehand}  to  settle. 
Pre-fla^-ion,  (-fick'-«huii,  154)  $.  Act  of  prefixing. 
Pre'-fljP,  S3 :  t.   A  letter.  syUable,  or  word  put  before 
another  word  so  u  to  make  with    it  a  new  com- 
pounded word. 
7b  Prb-form%  v.  a.  To  form  beforehand.  [Shaks.] 
VRit-vmf'QKH'Cr,  t>  Superior  brlghtmsa. 
PREGNANT=pr«g'-nant,  a.  Being  irith  young, 
breeding ;  hence,  fruitful,  fertile ;  ftill  of  consequence ; 
also.  In  old  authore,  teeming  with  productions  of  mind, 
ready,  witty,  apt;   showing  itself,   plain,   e\ident; 
teeming  with  kindness }  ready  on  occaston  to  give 
existence  to  some  foeling  or  passion. 
Preg^-nant-ly,  ad.  Fruitfully ;  phdnly. 
Preg^-nance,  t.  Pregnancy ;  inventive  power.  [Obs.l 
Pre^-ll«ll-cy,  «.  Stote  of  being  pregnant 
To  PREGRAVATE^pre'-era-vAti,  v.  a.    To 

bear  down,  to  depress.  [Bp.  IIolL] 
PREGUSTATION,  pri'-gus-ta^-shun,  t.    (Sh» 
Pre-.)  The  act  of  tasting  or  enjoying  before  another. 

PREHENSILE,  pr^-hSn'-^tl,  105:  a.    SeUing. 


PRE 

Prb-hbm'-s/on,  (-shun,  147)  «.  A  iakiog  hoU. 
Prbn-8a'-W0H,  *.  A  seising  with  Tktleoee.  [Ik:nml 
To  PREJUDGE=prl-judgt',  v.  «.  (See  Pw  ) 

To  determine  beforehand  in  matters  to  be  jadged. 
Pre-judge'-ment,  t.  Judgement  befordiand. 
To  Prk-ji/-d/-cate,  109 :  t>.  a.  and  a,  Topiqsdge. 
Pre-ji/-d*-cate, a.  Fore-judged;  prejudiced. 
Pre-ji/*'-di-ca'-tive,  105 :  <i.  Fore-jndgwg. 
Pre-JK'-di-ca*'-/ton,  «.  Act  of  picgudgemeat 
Pre-ju'-di-ca-cy,  ».  Prejudice.  [Blount.  1636.] 
PRB/.r-D/cB,  (pr«d'-j'oa^ii8,  92, 109, 105)  t 

Prejudgement  Jbr  or  agautst  something;  (to  «^- 
times  follows  it,  but  less  properly;)  prepoweakm: 
also,  because  mischief  or  demment  is  a  fkvqamtfffKt 
of  prrjudice.  it  often  signifies  mischief,  hurt.  <letr«iil. 
7b  rrej'-«-dice,  v.  a.    To  fill  with  prejudice;  aim, 

to  injure,  to  hurt*  to  impair. 
Prej'-«-dicerf,  (-dist,  114, 143)  a.  Prepo8»e«rf. 
Pr^-n-dttT-ial,   (^lt«h'-5I,  147)  o.   Prejadicfd; 

contrary,  opposite ;  mischievous,  iDJunoai. 
Prej'-«-dic''-ial-neM,  m.  State  of  being  prejadkiaL 
PRELATION,  pri-la'-shun,  89  :  *.  A  «jtiiii|up 

above  othere ;  preference. 
Prbl'-atb,  99  :  ».  A  dignitary  of  the  diuwb,«UM» 

applied  to  one  lower  than  a  bishop. 
PreK-ate-«liip,  9.  Office  of  a  prelate. 
Prel'-a-cy,  ».  Dignity  of  prelatee;  bishop*  eofledifBlr. 
Pre-lat'-ic,  88 :1  a.  Rekting  to  a  preUle.  or  to  ?«■• 
Pre-latT-i-cal,    J  lacy. 
Pre-laf-i-cal-ly,    ad.    With  refference  to  pwW«- 

Milton  uses  this  and  some  of  the  other  words  is  tf 

inviilious  sense. 
Prel'-4l-ti«t,  «.  One  who  tuppoHed  prelsey. 
PreK-a-ture,  147 :  m.  Sute  or  dignity  of  a  jneUtft 
PreK-a-ty,  a.  Episcop«^.  [MUion:  prow] 
To  PRELECT=pr4.1€ckf,  v.  n.  Tobctaie. 
Pre-lec'-tor,  38  :  ».  A  reader,  a  lectnrer. 
Pre-lec'-/ion,  89 :  ».  Beading,  lecture,  dwcoowf. 
PREUBATION,  pri'-ll-br-ftbun,  •.  (S-ft^-) 

Foretaste ;  effusion  produced  by  being  about  to  t^- 
PRELIMINARY,  pr*-ltm'4-nar-l^  K^i  W 

a.  and  t.  (See  Pre-.)  PrevkMis,  Introductory .-i.l»«» 

which  precedes,  something  preparatory. 
PRELUDE-prSr^dt,  #.  (See  Pre-.)  A  pl«yi»? 

of  the  instrumenU  before  the  fonnal  «"»f"^ 

of  the  piece  to  be  performed;  hence;  «»»?*^ifr 

ductory.  something  that  only  shows  wbat  is  to  »»»• 
7b  Prel'-ude,  v.  a.  To  pUy  a  prelude  to. 
Prel'-u-der,  t.  One  who  plays  a  prelude. 
To  Prb-litdb',  109 :  v.m.    To  ad  or  P*^^^ 

a  manner  as  to  prepare  for  some  msiu  o««tt«* 

follow. 
Pre-ltt'-dMMn,  146,  120 :  a.  Introductory. 

Pre-lw'-di-um,  [Low  Latin.]  «.  A  piel«*- 
Pre-lK'-wve,  (-civ,  105)  a.  Previous,  introdneloiy. 
Pre-ltt'-«or-jr,  a.  Introductory.  ^ 

PREMATURE^pri'-ma-ture",  a.  (^l^ 

Ripe  too  soon ;  hence,  existing,  done.  laid.  oascn.** 

&c.,  too  soon. 
Pre'-ma-turei^4y,  ad.  Too  esily.  ^*°^    .^^^ 
Pre'-ma-ture'^-nes8,l  #.  State  or  eonditioB  or  iw 
Pre'-ma-tu^-ri-ty,    /  too  soon  or  esriy. 

To  PREMEDITATE,  pr^-m^'-^^f^Jli..* 
and  n.  (See  Pre-.)   To  contrive,  torat  ot  coscw^ 
forehand .— aea.  To  tlilnk  beforehand. 
Pre-med'-<-tate,  a.  Premeditated.  [Bsnow-J 
Pre-med'-i-tate-ly,  ad.  With  pwrioos  «»f7* 
Pre-med'-fr-ta''-/wn,  89 :  «.   Act  of  ia«iits»^  ^ 

forehand;  previous  contrivance  or  dengu* 
7b  PREMERlT«pri-m«r'-Tt,  ».  «•  To**^ 
before. 


grasping ;  adapted  to  seise  or  grasp. 

Tbs  MhMnM  •Qtir*.  aod  the  principles  to  wbidi  lb«  aombcrs  rcCsr,  precede  the  INetloasrj. 

'^'^wcIm:  s^W'Vfiy.  chSp'-man:  pa-pl':  li«:  g»d:  j'C^  i,«.>w,  55 :  •,  c,  v  *«•  *^'' 
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PREMICES,  prSin'-TM.ls>  92,  14,  151:  «.  pL 

FintfraiU.  [Drydeo.] 

PREMIER,  pr^Hnl-er,  105,  146:  a.  and  «. 

First,  chief  ^—«.  The  prime  minister. 

To  PREMISE,  ipxhmW,  v.  o.  To  tend  before, 
band,  [Shaks.;]  to  lav  down  at  premises:  Swift  uses 
TopraidM  wilkt  m  IT  it  were  a  neater  Terb. 

Prim'-tbi,  (pr^m'^M,  83,  105,  137)  U.  The  ante. 

PBSii'-f«S8,  (pr^in'4-ciz,  14:  pi.)  /cedent  pro- 
position  or  propoaitioua  of  a  syllo|;ism :  things  pre- 
■ised  generally;  that  part  in  the  beginning  of  a 
deed  tM  oOc^of  which  is  to  express  the  gnntor  and 
motee.  and  the  land  or  thing  granted  or  conveyed : 
benee,  Pmuaet  is  often  used  to  signify  a  house,  or  a 
boose  and  land  when  proposed  in  some  way  to  be  con. 
feyed. 

Prev-M,  «.  A  premise.  [Watta.  Whately,  1827.] 

PREMIUM,  pre'-mi-um,  90:  #.  A  reward.— 
paftienlarly  aomething  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  bu- 
gain. 

PRE^. — See  before  Pre^accptaintance. 

To  Pri-mon'-isu,  V,  a*  To  forewarn. 

Pre-moo'-ish-meDt,  t.  Previous  admonition. 

Pr»-mOD'-»-tor-jf,  a.  Giving  previous  warning. 

Pre'-lllO-Di/''-*0D,  89  :  t.  Previous  warning. 

To  Piui-xoN -STRATS,  V,  a,  To  show  beforehand. 

Pre'-moD-stra''-/ioD,  89  :  «.  Act  of  showing  before. 

W  The  iiame  JVesMmifnni/x.  which  was  given  to  an 
order  of  monka  also  called  White  Canons,  has  no  rela* 
tiooahip  to  th«se  words,  but  to  PreaunUret  the  name  of 
the  phut  whence  they  came. 

P«l'-MO-Hi"-BE. — See  Prmnunixe. 

To  Phe'-mu-wite",  r.  a.  To  forti/y  previously,^ 

to  provide   against  oliiiectlooa :    hence,  PiUi'-MU- 

t9*  See  Prommmtorjf  under  Pmnunire. 
PKK-if(/-iiE]f9  *•  1^  fint>  or»  M  ve  now  call  it,  tha 

Christian  name  of  a  person. 
To  Pre-Dom'-^nate,  v.  a.  To  name  beforehand. 
Pre-oom'-t-iiate,  a,  Forenamed    [Shaka.] 
Pre>nom'-t-na^-/ioD, »,  A  forenaming. 

Pn-if</-riON,  89 :  t.  A  ton  notion ;  pretdenee. 
99*  See  Protntum  under  Prehensile.  . 
9*  For  PretdieOtPrentkethip,  see  Apprentice,  See. 
Pat-HUit'-c/-A''-riow,  150  :  t.  Act  of  telling  before. 
To  Prx'-ob-taim'',  t*.  a.  To  obtain  beforehand. 
To  PrB'Oc'-cu-pt,  6  :  v.  a«  To  take  previous  pos 

session  of;  to  pn^possessr— to  occupy  by  prejudices. 
TV  Pre-oc'-cu'pate,  ©.  a.  To  preoccupy.  *  . 
Pre-0(/-ai-pan-cy,  t.  A  taking  of  flrst  powession. 
Pre-H)c'-cu-pa''-/ioo,  *.  Anticipation. 
To  Prs^om'-I-natk,  r.  a.  To  prognosticate. 
Pat'-0-pm''-ION,  90:  «.  A  Ibre.formed  opinion. 
Pre-op'Wxni,  89 :  t.  Right  of  first  choice. 
To  Pat'-on-DAnt'',  v.  a.  To  ordain  beforehand. 
Pre-oi'Kli^oate,  a.  Preordained. 
Pre-Of'-di-na"-/ioD,  t.  Act  of  preordaining. 
Pre-or'-di'DaDCe,  «.  First  decree.  [Shnks.] 
Pkbp^-^.ratx,  &c.— See  the  next  chkss. 

To  PREPARE=rpr^parc',  41 :  r.  a.  and  it.  To 
Bake  ready  for  any  purpose,  to  fit.  to  adjust;  to 
form;  to  make  by  regular  process: — neu.  To  talie 
previous  measures;  to  make  all  things  ready;  to 
make  one's  self  ready. 

Pre-pare^, «.  Preparation.  [Shaks.] 

Pre^a'>rrr,  «.  He  or  tiiat  which  prrpanu. 

Pre^a'ore«|-1y,  ad.  By  proper  precedent  measures. 

Pre>pa'-red*ness,  «.  State  of  being  prepared. 

Paap'-jl-lUTa,  a.  Prepared.  [Oba.] 


PRE 

ceremonious  introduction:  in  old  authors,  accomplish* 
ment.  qualification. 

Pre-par-a-tive,  a,  and  «.  Tending  to  prepore  :— • 
«.  That  which  has  the  power  of  preparing;  that 
which  is  done  in  order  to  something  else. 

Pre-par'-a-tive-!jr»  ^d.  By  way  of  preparation. 

Pre-par'-a-tor-y,  o.  Antecedently  necessary;  intro- 
ductory, previous. 

To  PREPENSE=pr4-p«nce',  153:  t>.  a.  and 
a.  ( See  Pre^)  To  weigh  beforehand.  [Elyot  Spenser.] 

Pre-pense',  a.  Aforethought,  preconceived. 

PREPOLLENT=pr^p6r-lgnt,  a.  Predominant. 

Pre-pol'-lence,  Pre-por-len-cy, «.  Prevalence. 

To  PREPON  DERATE=*pri-poD'-d«r4t<,  v.  a. 
and  a.  (See  Pre-.)  To  outweigh;  to  overpower  by 
stronger  influence: — ntn.  To  exceed  in  weight}  to 
exceed  in  influence :  To  Ptopoufdor  is  out  of  use. 

Pr«vpoo'.der-ant,  a.  Outweighing. 

Pre-pon'-der-ance^  t.  Superiority  of 'weight 

Pre-pon'-der-a"-/tbD,  t.  State  of  outweighing. 

To  PREPOSE,  pri-poze',  151 :  v.  a,  (See  Pre  .) 

To  put  before.  [Bedwell,  1615.] 
Pre-pot'-i-tor,  t.  One  put  before  or  over  others,  as  a 

monitor  in  a  schooL 
Pre-po/-i-ttve,   105 :  a.  and  9,  Put  before  i-^i. 

A  word  or  particle  put  before  another. 
Pre-pof'-f-ture,  14/  :  «.  A  provostifaip. 

PRip'-o.sii^-iON,(prfp'Hi-xi«h"-un,  92,  89)  o, 

A  particle  commonly  set  before  a  noun  and  governing 

a  case. 
To  PREPOSSESS,  pr^.p6x-x««8",  151 :  t>.  a. 

(See  Pre-.^  To  prroocujpy,  particularly  as  to  the  mind 

or  heart :  nenoe,  to  prejudice. 
Pre'-poj'-#es"-8or,  «.  One  that  prepossfsscs. 
Pre'-po^-wy-Aoii,  (-xdsh'-UD,    147)  «.  Previous 

possession;  prfjudiee. 
PREPOSTEROUS,  prl-p<5«'-t«r-u9,  120:  a. 

(Sea  Pre- )  Having  that  first  which  ou;{ht  to  be  last ; 

hence,  perverted,  absurd,  wrong;  applied  to  persons, 

foolish. 
Pre-pos'-ter-<W8-1y,  ad,  ^th  prepoeterousaess. 
Pre-pos'-ter-oiA-ness,  «.  State  of  being  prcpo»tcn)iu. 
PREPOTENT=»pr4-po'-t«nt,  a.  Very  powerfUL 
Pre-po'-ten-cy,  #.  Superior  power.  [UnusuaLJ 
PREPUCE— pre'-pAce,«.  The  foreskin. 

PREREMOTE=pre'-ri-mott",  a.  Remote  with 
respect  to  antecedent  order  or  time,  as  opposed  to 
Poit-m»oto,  which  means  remote  wiUi  regard  to  order 
c»r  lime  to  ftfllow. 

To  PREREQUIRE,  pr^-ri-kwirt",  188:  v,a. 

(See  Pre..)  To  require  previously. 
Pkb-rbq'-i7/.s/tb,  (-r«ck'-w4-xTt,  188, 105, 151) 

a.  and  «.  Previously  required  :~i.  Something  previ- 

ously  necessary. 

PREROGATIVE,  pri-r6g'-a-tiv,  105 :  «.  An 
exclusive  or  peculiar  orivilege:— PreroywI/re  Cwirf  is 
a  court  of  the  Archlnsnop  of  Canterbury,  wherein  all 
wills  are  proved. 

Pre-rog'-a-tived,  114  :  a.  Raving  prerogative. 

PRESAG£=rpr^88'-igc,81,99:  »,  A  presension 
of  something,  prognostic,  foreboding:  the  accent  is 
placed  on  the  first  syllable  by  our  old  poets. 

To  Pre-sage',  83  :  «.  a.  To  foretol,  to  have  a  i«osen. 
sion  of: — Dryden  uses  it  with  of,  as  a  neuter  verb. 

Pre-sa'-grr,  t.  He  or  that  which  foretels. 

Pre-sage'^-meDt, «.  A  presage. 

Pre-sage'-ftil,  1 L7  :  a.  Full  of  presages. 

PRESBYTER,  prti'-bi-trr,  151,   105:  *.  An 

elder :  a  priest ;  a  presbyterian. 
Pre«"-b5f-ter'-y,  J.  Body  of  elder*. 


Prei/-«-ra"-/ion,  89  :  t.    Act  of  preparing ;    the    Pre/-hy-te"-ri-an,  90  :  a.  and  9.  Pertaining  to  or 
thiBg  prepared;  in  special  senses,  previous  measures;  1     consisting  of  presbyters;  having  or  pertaining  to  Uie 

Hm  ttgn  =  Is  mcd  afttr  modes  of  sij^iag  that  have  no  irrrgulsrity  of  souad. 

Cmtonantt:  mtsb-uo,  i.  f.  mii9i<m,  165 :  vTzh-uo,  i.  e,  vmiom,  165 :  Aio,  166:  ^n,  166. 
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ecclesiastical  government  which  is  exercised  by  synods 
antl  assemblies  subordinate  to  each  other,  and  all  of 
them  subject  to  a  general  assembly ;  also,  holding  the 
opinion,  or  pertaiuinj?  to  the  opinion,  that  every  con- 
j,'r.  ^'ation  has  in  itself  what  is  necessary  to  lu  own 
government:  Preif byte" rial  has  the  same meaniinjr:--!. 
One  wlio  belongs  to  any  clais  of  presbyterian  Chns- 
tiaiis,  who  are  generally  CaKinists. 

Pretf'-by-te^'-n-an-itm,  1 58  :  «.  The  principles  and 
discipline  of  presbyterians. 

PRESCIENT,  pre'-sh^-Snt,  146,  147:  c  (See 
Tre-.)  Foreknowing,  prophetic 

Pre'-.TCi-ence,  *.  Foreknowledge. 

Pre'-^ei-ows,  120  :  a.  Having  foreknowledge. 

To  PRESClND=pri-cmd',  59  :  r.  a.  To  cut  off. 

Pre-scind'-ent,  a.  Cutting  off",  abstracting. 

To  PRESCRlBE=pr4-8kribt',  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
set  down  autlioritatively,  to  order,  to  direct ;  to  direct 
ine«lically :— ■«.  To  ^ve  law  ;  to  influence  arbitrarily 
or  by  long  custom  ;  to  order  forms  of  medicine. 

Pre-scri'-b^r,  36  :  *.  One  who  prescribes. 

Pke'-script,  a.  and  «.  Prescribed,  directed  by  pre- 
cept :— #.  Direction,  precept,  mo<lel ;  formerly,  a  me- 
dical prescription. 

Pre-scrip'-ttve,  105 :  a.  Pleading  the  law  of  custom. 

Pre-9crip'-fion,  89  :  t.  Appointment.  [Obs.]  Medi- 
cal recipe ;  custom  continued  till  it  has  the  force  of  law. 

PRESEANCE=pre'-8i-ance,  «.  Priority  of  place 
In  sitting.  [Carew,  1590.] 

PRESENCE.— See  under  Prewsnt. 

PRESENSATION,  pri'-c2n.Ba"-8hun,  89:  t. 
(See  Pre-.)  A  previous  sensation,  feeling,  or  notion. 

Pre-sen'-fion,  147  :  ».  Perception  beforehai»d. 

Pre-hen'-ti-ment,  *.  Presensation,  prescnsion. 

PRESENT,  pr5z'-«nt,  151 :  a.  and  *.  Literally, 
being  before,  ot  face  to  face,  or  with  somebody  or 
something ;  ready  at  hand ;  being  now  under  view  or 
consideration:  not  past,  nor  ftiture;  ready  at  hand, 
quick  in  emergencies;  not  neglectful,  attentive,  pro- 
pitious:^— «.  The  present  time;  At  present,  at  the 
))resent  time:  see  also  under  the  verbv  for  which  seek 
.ower  in  the  class. 

PrtV-ent-Iy,  a<^  At  present,  now;  [Obs.:]  immedi- 
ately, soon  alter. 

Prex'-ent-ness,  9,  Presenee  of  mind,  quickness.  [Cla- 
rendon.] 

Pre«'-en-ta"-ue-o«8,90,120:  a.  Ready,  immediate. 

Vte-seW-tiaX,  (-iSn'-sh'al)  a.  Supposing  presence. 
Pre-*en -/ial-ly,  ad.  With  the  notion  of  presence. 
Pre-«en'-/i-al''-i-ty,  84  :  *.  State  of  being  present. 
To  Pre-5en'-fi«ate,  v.  a.  To  make  present.  [Grew, 

1680.] 
Pre«'-en4if"-ic,  88:    a.    Making   pre«»nU    [More, 

1633.] 
9'^  See  Presen'liment  in  the  previous  class. 
Pres'-ence,   *.  State  of  being    present,  contrary  to 
absence;  distinctively,  the  state  of  being  present  to  a 
tireat  fiersonago ;  the  persons  so  present ;  the  usual 
chamber  of  such  presence,  called  likewise  the  JVc- 
sence-room  And  Pretence-chamber:  a  great  person  or  a 
fhvinity  present;  that  which  characlerixes  a  person 
present,— port,  air,  mien,  deme^inour;  also,  readiness, 
quickuoss,  as  Presence  of  mind. 
To  Phk-sbnt',  (pr^zeut',  83)  v.  a.  To  exhibit  to 
%  iew  or  notice,  to  place  in  the  presence  of.  emphati- 
cally, in  the  presence  of  a  superior ;  t<»  give  formally 
and  ceremoniously  ;  in  special  senses,  to  prefer  to  an 
ecclesiastical  benelice ;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judi- 
cature for  inqmry ;  to  point  a  missile  weapon  before 
discharging  it;  to  offer  in  the  way  of  battle;  in  an- 
cient use,  to  introduce  by  something  exhibited  to  view: 
the  original  construction  requires  that  the  thing  pre- 
sented bhould  follow  the  verb,  but  we  now  often  say 
To  present  a  person  with  something,  instead  of  To 
present  sometidng  to  the  person :  To  present  a  person 
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a  different  derivation  of  the  verb,  namely,  fron  fl» 
noun  her«sfler,  and  to  require  Hi*  accent  on  the  flist 
syllable :  see  the  noon  dwired  from  the  vesb^  tb«  last 
in  the  class. 

Pre-*ent'-«r,  t.  On«  that  presents. 

Pre-*ent'-a-bV,  a.  That  may  be  presented. 

Pre-«en'-ta-tive,  105  :  a.  Thai  admits  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  clerk  in  orders. 

Pre-*ent'-ment,  *.  Act  of  presenting;  any  th'mg  pre- 
sented or  represented ;  particularly,  the  notice  takes 
by  a  grand  jury  of  any  offence ;  or  the  informatioo  \>j 
the  jury  in  a  court;  or  the  notice  of  offence  by  jostiees 
of  the  peace  in  their  setsiona. 

Pre^-en-tee",  177  :  j.  One  presented  to  a  benefioe. 

Pre*'-en-ta"-/ion,  89  :  a.  Act  of  pre«nting :  rsfw- 
sentation  ;  ad  al  offering  a  clerk  to  an  eccledaitieil 
benefice :  it  is  aometimes  fimnd  wrongly  used  of 
printed  for  Pretension^  which  see  in  the  previous  dm. 

Pre/-ent,  83 :  a.  A  gift ;  a  donative ;  "  These  pre- 

tents.'*  i.e.  ktten  now  present:  see  tlie  first  wori  d 

the  class. 
7b  PRESERVE,  pr4-xerv',  189:  v. a,  Tok»p 

or  save  from  injury  or  destruction;  in  aspeml  uevat, 

to  season  or  piCkle  fhiita  and  o!  her  vegeUUcs  so  ss  to 

keep  them  fit  for  food. 
Pre-*erve',  «.  Fruit  preserved ;  a  place  set  «p«t  fee 

the  preservation  of  game. 
Pre-ier'-vf  r,  36 :  «.  One  who  preserves. 
Pre-fer'-va-blr,  a.  That  may  be  preserved. 
Pre-jer'-vo-tive,   105 :    a,  and  i.  Tlut  has  the 

power  of  preserving  t— «.  That  which  can  prwene. 
Pre-ter'-va-tor-y,  a.  and  m.  Preservative. 
Pre/-er-va"-/ion,  89 :  j.  Act  of  preserving:  ^ito 

of  being  preserved. 
To  PRESIDE,  pri-iTde',  151 :  r.o.  (S«  I^) 

literally,  to  sit  be/ore,  i.e,  higher  than,  oth«».-<o 

have  the  authority  of  place  over  others. 
Pre»'-i-dent,  t.  One  who  presides ;  a  governor. 
Pre/-t-den-cy,  t.    Presidentship ;   thnc  of  serrisj 

the  office  of  president. 
Pre«'-i-dent-8hip,  «.  OfRce  and  place  of  ppwd«l- 
Prei'-»-den"-/ial,  (-aVai,  147)  a.  Presiduigom; 

pertaining  to  a  president. 
Phe-sii/-7^l,  (-cid'-yal,  146)  a.    Having  s  g«- 

rison. 
Pre-sid'-iar-y,  a.    Belonging  to  or  having  s  gam«« 
To  PRESIGNIFY,  pr^<ag'-DMy,6:  r.a.ts« 
Pre-.)Tointimate beforehand  :hence,iVeJv'"S^  ^ 

To  PRESS=pr*S8,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  urge  or  dri« 
with  force;  to  squeeze;  to  act  upon  wilhwrtfb«iJJ 
make  smooth  by  squeesing:  to  compress;  to  uspow 
by  constraint ;  to  impresB,as  into  s«ne  serf  wt;  »i^ 
or  enforce  by  mental  acta,  as  by^argumenU  or  ijl«- 
tunity;  to  constrain;  to  distress;  to  affect  slroo^-- 


neu.  To  act  with  compulsive  violence;  to  go  »^ 
with  violence  to  any  object;  to  make  "^^J^V^ 
crowd;  to  urge  vehemently}  to  act  upon;  itfrw 
upon,  to  push  against. 
Press,  *.  The  instrument  by  which  any  thing  » 
pressed  }  emphatically,  the  instrument  tt«ed  in  pn» 
ing,and  figuraUvely,  printing ;  nttnme  «»f '"  J^S 
clothes  or  other  similar  things  are  kept  •»^*Jr^. 
up  or  compressed  for  the  purpoMt;  violent  w*^' 
crowd,  tumult,  throng,  (an  ob«)le«ent  «en»«5',"^ 
mission  to  force  men  into  the  king's  scrriee.contwcw 

from  Impress.  ^l^ 

Press'-^r,  36  :  *.    One  that  presses:  one  thst  wi« 

at  any  kind  of  press. 
Press'-ing,  a.    Importunate,  urgent 
Press'-ing-ly,  etd.    With  force,  closely. 
Pres'-i-tant,  a.    GiavitaUng,  hcav)-.  [MurcJ 
Press'-ly,  105  :  aJ.    Ooscly.  [B.  Jon. 
Pret^'tiou,  (pr«8h'-un,147)*.  l^""  t^^. 
Pre^-w/re,  (prSsh'-'oor,  147)  *.   Act ofP^J^; 

state  of  being  pressed ;  force  acting  agamst  soften-^ 


in  the  sense  of  to  make  presents  to  him,  seems  to  be 

The  tcbeiDcs  entire,  and  the  priociplM  to  whlcb  the  number*  reliiT,  procvds  Ibe  DictlPBsrf . 

Fowe/t:  gatc'-wAxj:  chSp'-man:  pd-pi*:  IJmo:  gJj6d:  j*C5,i.e./fM^,55:  o,e,'\>&c.«*''i 
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ta  sense*  now  obfoleseent,  Tfolence  inflicted ;  affliction ; 
impression. 
t^  Araoni(  the  oompounds  are  Prest^-h^d,  (one  that 
shuts  in  a  case ;)  A-ess'-gamg,  (a  detachment  from  a 
ship's  crew  for  impresiiiag  men ;)  PreiZ-man,  (ouo  of  a 
press-gang;  also,  a  printer  who  works  tlie  press;) 
Pret/'Motuyt  (gl^n  to  men  impressed.)  &e. 

PRESTx=pH^t,  a.  and  t.  Ready,  not  dUatory; 
appearing  ready,  neat,  tight :  prett  men  is  a  phrase 
sometimes  construed  rea^  for  service,  and  not  forced 
into  service ;  i.  e.  prtst  men.  not  prened  men  :  although 
the  former  is  quite  obsolete,  yet  the  latter  should  never 
have  the  same  spelling,  however  the  pronunciation  is 
necessarily  the  Bame;(Prin.  lU,  143:)— i.  [Alsoobs.] 
Rfodjf  money,  or  a  loan  of  money ;  hence,  a  loan. 

Pke8t'-o,  ad*    Qnkk,  at  once ;  with  quickness. 

PRESTER=pre'-«ter,  ».  An  exhaUition  tfjrown 
ttom  the  clouds  with  such  force  as  to  take  fire  by 
collision. 

PRESTIGES,  pHfs'-t^gTz,  ».  pL  (Compare  Prc- 
strictton.])  Illusions,  im|)Ostures,  juggling  tricks. 

Pre-stiy-iowi,  (-stid'-j'us,  I'iO)  a.    Juggling. 

Pre-Stiy-W-tor,  «,    A  juggler,  »  cheat. 

Prc-stiy-ia-tor-yy  a.    Consisting  o(  illusions. 

PRESTRICTION,  pri-8tn</-»hun,  89 :  ».  A 
dazzling ;  hence,  dimness.  [Milton :  prose] 

To  PRESUME,pr^uint',t;.fl.andii.  (See  Pre.) 
Literally,  to  take  beforehand,— to  take  for  granted:— 
nes.  To  suppose  or  believe  previously;  to  venmre 
without  poeitive  leave ;  to  form  confident  or  arrt>;;niit 
opinions*  with  «poa  befor*  the  cause  of  confidence ;  t4) 
make  confident  attempts :  it  has  on  or  irpoa  beAu«  the 
thing  suppoied«.mnd  less  properly  of. 

Pre-nK-mer,  «.   One  that  poesumes. 

Pre-fo'-mo-blr,  a.    That  may  bo  presumed. 

Pre-fu'-mo-bljri  f^d,    without  examination. 

PRK-suMp'-noN,  (-ziim'-shun,  156,  89)  «.  Act 
of|iresuminy  ;thethingpresnmed;  confidence  grounded 
on  something  presupposed,  with  upon ;  an  argument 
strong,  but  not  demonstrative  ;  arrogance ;  unreason- 
able confidence  of  blind  favour. 

Pre-«umjt/-tive,  105 :  a.  Taken  by  supposition ; 
proving  circumstantially,  not  directly;  supposed,  as 
distinguished  fh>m  apparent;  confident,  arrogant,  pre- 
snmptnons. 

Pre-««m;/-ti ve-ly,  atL    By  prasnmption. 

Pre-minp'-/«-o«t,  (-tA-U8,  eoUoq*  -choo-iis,  147, 
ISO)  a.  Arrogant,  confident ;  arising  ont  of  presump- 
tkm,  and  not  weakness. 

Pre-«llinf/o/j<-oafS'ly,  wl>  In  a  presumptuous  manner. 

Pre-fumy-fM-OKS-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  pre- 
BumptuoQS. 

To  PRESUPPOSE,  pr^'-8up-pozt",  151 :  v.  a. 
(See  Pre-.)  To  suppose  as  previous,  to  Imply  as  ante- 
cedent. 

Pre'-8Up-po"-«al,  12:  *.     Previous  supposaL 

Pre'-Sup-po-n/"-wn,  89 :  *.  Previous  supposition. 

PRESURMISE,  pre'-sur-nuit",  t.  Fore  surmise. 

PRETENCE.— See  in  the  ensuing  dass. 

To  PRETEND=rpr^.tJ?nd',  v.  a.  and  tu  Literally, 
to  hold  out  or  stretch  forward,  [  Dr>den ;]  to  hold  out 
as  a  delusive  appearance.  [Milton;]  commonly,  to 
simulate,  to  allege  fklsely^  to  show  hypocritically; 
less  frequently,  to  claim  or  pretend  to }  to  design,  to 
Intend :— nea.  To  put  in  a  claim,  truly  or  folsely,  fol- 
lowed by  iu ;  to  profess  presumptuously. 

Pre-tendr-er,  «.  Oue  wlio  pretends  something,  or  to 
something,  specially  one  who  pretends  a  right  to  a 
crown  firom  which  he  is  excluded. 

Pre-teod'-ed,  a.    Simulated. 

Pre-tend'-ed-ly,  ad.    By  pretence. 

Pre-tend'-ing-ljr ,  ad.    Arrogantly,  presumptuously. 

Pre-tence',  #.  Something  held  out,  as  for  terrifying 
or  threatening,  [Shaks.;]  commonly,  the  act  of  showing 
or  allegiog  what  is  not  real ;  the  show  or  appearance 
simulated  or  assumed;  assumption ;  claim,  true  or  false. 


Pre-ten8ed',(-t2n8t,  114, 143)  a.  Pretended,  feigned. 
Pre-ten'-«/oD,   (-shun,  147)  »*    Fictitious  appear- 
ance ;  more  commonly,  a  claim,  true  or  false. 

PRETENTATIVE,  pr*-t«n'-ta-t!v,  105:  a. 
(See  Pre-.)  That  may  be  previously  triad. 

PRETER-.  A  particle  in  words  of  Latin  origin,  sig 

nifVing  beside,  by,  beyond,  beyond  in  time. 
Pre -TBR-IM-pbr"-pect,  a.    Imperfectly  past,  ap. 

plied  to  a  tense  in  grammar,  which,  in  its  primary  use, 

signifies  a  time  that  voat  pa$iing. 
Pret'-br-it,  a.  and   s.    Gone  beyond,  past: — ». 

The  tense  which.  In  its  primary  use,  signifies  post  time. 
Pret'-er-it-nesf,  $.    State  of  being  post. 
Pret'-er-i/"-ion,  (-Tsh'-un,  89)  *.  Act  of  going  past 
Prb'-teu-lapsed",  (-lipst,  114,  143)  c    Paat, 

gone  by. 
Prk'-ter'IJ^^'QAU  a.    Exceeding  legal  limits. 
To  Prb'-TER-mit",  V,  a.  To  pass  by,  to  neglect. 
Pre'-ter-mi/'-non,  (-mTsh'-fln)  «.  Act  of  omitting. 
Pre'-ter-nat^-f-h^l,  (-nXt'-8h'oo-r51, 147)  o. 

Beyond  what  is  natural,  out  of  ordinary  nature,  ir- 

rcKular. 

Pre^-trr-na/"-w-rol-]y,orf.   Out  of  common  nature. 
Pre'-t^r-na/"-tt-ral-ne88,  *.    State  of  being  ont  of 

the  orJer  of  nature :  Pr^tema^uranty  is  less  used. 
Prb'-tek-pbr"-pkct,  a.    Perfectly  past,  apjdied  to 

a  tense  in  grammar,  which,  in  its  primary  use.  signifies 

a  time  that  hat  pntscd. 

Pre'-ttfr-pla-per"-fect,  109 :  <i.  More  than  perfectly 
past,  an  absurd  epithet  applied  to  the  U>nse  which, 
in  its  primary  use,  «ignifles  a  time  that  had  passed. 

To  PRETEX,  pr^-t&ks',  188:  v.  a.  To  cfoak, 
to  conceal.  [Edwards.  174?.] 

Pre-teart',  *.    Pretence,  ftdse  allegation. 

PRETOR=5pre'-tor,  «.  A  Roman  judge  ;  now 
sometimfs  applied  to  a  mayor,  a  judge,  or  a  chancellor. 

Pre'-tor-8hip,  s.    The  office  of  pretor. 

Pre-to'-n-al,  90 :  a.    Authorized  by  the  pretor. 

Pre-to'-ri-on,  o.  Indicia] ;  exercised  by  the  pretor ; 
warmntod  by  edict. 

PRETTY,  prtt'-tlij,  113, 105  :  a.  and  ad.  Pleas- 
ing without  being  striking,  beantifiil  without  being 
elegant;  foppish,  affected  as  applied  in  contempt  to 
men ;  it  is  used  with  a  sort  of  ironv  in  onlrr  to  express 
slight  contempt;  as  *•  A  pretty  fellow  1"  "  A  pretty 
toskr*  it  has  the  sense  of  the  adverb  in  certain  collo- 
quial applications,  as.  a  j!>rff(v  height,  a  pretty  while. 
i.  e.  a  prcttif  good  height,  a  pretty  good  while:— orfe.  In 
some  degree,  moderately. 

PTetf'ti']y,  ad.    With  pretty  appearance ;  in  a  pretty 

manner. 
Pret'-ti-neas,   t.    Diminutive   beauty;  plaaalngoeas 

without  elesance  or  dignity. 

7T>PRETVPIFY,pr^tIp'-^fy,p.a.  Topiefiguie. 

To  PREVAlL=pr^-va!t',  v.  a.  To  have  supe- 
riority, to  overcome;  to  be  in  force,  to  have  inflnence; 
to  persuade,  with  upon,  on,  or  with, 

Pre-vail'-in^,  a.    Predominant,  prevalent. 

Pre-vail'-menf,  t.     Prevalence.  [Shaka.] 

Prev'-^-I.ENT, o.    Predominant;  efflcacions. 

Prev'-o-Ient-ly,  ad.    Powerfully,  forcibly. 

Prev'-a-lence,    1  «.     Superiority,    influence,    force, 

Prev'-a-len-cy,  )  predominance,  validity. 

To  PREVARICATE,  pr^var<'4.cAte,  41, 105  : 
V.  a,  and  a.  To  evade  bvsome  crooked  course,  [Obs.:] 
—neu.  To  take  to  a  crooked  course;  toenail,  to  quibble. 

Pre-va"-ri-ca'-tor,  ».  A  shufller.  a  caviller  ;  in  civil 
law,  a  sham  dealer ;  ot  Cambridge,  a  sort  of  occasional 
orator. 

Pre-va'-r»-ca"-7ion,  89 :  *.  Shuffle,  cavil ;  in  law 
it  is  sometimes  understood  as  collusion. 

7bPREVENE=pr4-ven«',t>.  a.  (See  Pre-.)  Li- 
terally,  to  come  before ;  hence,  to  hinder.  [Philips.] 


Ths  sign  sis  used  iJUr  modes  of  apeUing  tlut  bavs  no  irT«»Bul»rity  of  •ound. 

Contonantt:  mtsh-UD,  •*.  f.  mi»tiott,  165  :  viih-un,  t.  e,  vition,  165  :  tttn,  166  :  th^n,  166. 
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Pre-Ve^-Ui-ent,  90  :  a.    Preceding.  preventiTe. 

To  Prs-vent',  V,  a,  and  ii.  To  go  beftire  as  a  guide, 
to  go  before;  to  pm-occiipy,  to  pre-engage,  [these 
■enaes,  in  common  usa,  are  obsolete :  to  nimwr.  to 
obriate,  to  obstroct  :—neu.  [01m.]  To  come  before  the 
usual  time. 

Pre-vent'-fTy  36  :  «.  One  tliat  goes  before,  [Obt. ;] 
ooe  that  hinders. 

Pre-veot'-a-blr,  a.    That  may  be  prevented. 

Pre-ven'-ting-ljT,  ad.    So  as  to  hinder. 

Pre-ven'-tive,  1 05 :  a.  and  «.  Tending  to  hinder ; 
preservative,  wilh  of: — «.  A  preservative. 

Pre-veii'-ti ve-!y,  ad.  By  way  of  prevcnlioo. 

Pre-ven'-/ion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  going  before ;  pre- 
occupation, [Oba. :]  hindrance,  obstruction. 

Pre-ven'-/tOD-al,  a.    Tending  to  prevent. 

PREVIOUS, prc'-v4-u8, 146, 120:  a.  (See  Pre-.) 
Going  before,  prior,  antecedent. 

Pre'-VHOMS-ly,  ad.    Beforehand,  antecedently. 
Pre'-Vt-oi/t-neMy  *.    Anteoedoncc. 
PREVISION,  pr^vTzh'-iin,  147:  s.    Foresight. 

To  PREWARN,  pr^wl>»rn',  140 :  t>.  n.  To 

forewarn. 
PREY=pra>^  100:  t.    Spoil,  booty,  plunder ;  that 

which  is  seized  or  is  liable  to  be  scited  in  order  to 

be  devoured }  ravage,  depredation  :  a  beast  at  animid 

or  preif  is  a  camivorouv  animaL 
To  Prey,  v.  n,  (With  oh  or  upon.)  To  plunder,  to  rob ; 

to  fciHl  by  violence ;  to  corrode. 
Prey'-rr,  ».    Robber,  dcvourer,  plunderer. 

PRIAPISM,  pr?-a-pTzm,  138:  s.  A  venereal 
tension,  in  general  preternatural. 

PRICE=prTc«,  t.  Equivalent  paid  for  any  thing; 
reward ;  value  estimated  by  a  gold  or  sUver  standard: 
—See  Mon^. 

To  Price,  v.  a.   To  pay  for,  [Obs. ;]  to  prixa. 

Price'-less,  a.    Invaluable  ;  also  valuekas. 

To  Prizk,  137  :  v.  o.  To  rate,  to  value  at  a  certain 
price;  to  esteem,  to  value  highly. 

Pri'-z^r,  «.    One  that  values. 

To  PR iCK= prick,  v.  a,  and  fi.  To  pierce  with  a 
small  puncture ;  to  form  or  erect  with  an  acuminated 
point,  as  the  cars;  to  fix  by  the  point,  the  accusative 
bring  followed  by  in  or  into;  to  hong  or  place  on  a  point  j 
to  nominate  by  a  puncture, — to  mark ;  to  mark  a  tune, 
whence  the  old  exnrrssiou  pricks-song;  to  make  acid 
ao  as  to  prick  the  throat  in  drinking ;  to  spur,  to  impel ; 
to  pierce  with  remorse : — a«ii.  To  come  upon  the  spur ; 
in  old  autbora.  to  aim  at  a  point  j  to  dresa  one's  self 
for  show. 

Prick,  «.  A  sharp  dender  instrument,  a  goad ;  a  thorn ; 
a  puncture;  a  point;  a  point  at  which  archers  aim; 
tlie  print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 

Prick'-*r,  *.    Something  to  prick  with. 

Prick'-et,  14 :  «.    A  bnck  in  his  second  year. 

Prick'ring,  «.    Sensation  of  boing  pricked. 

Pric'-kir,  101  :  «.  A  small  pointed  shoot  growing 
from  the  bark,  as  in  the  gooMrbeiry.  the  moss-rose.  &c, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  the  tliorn,  which  grows 
from  tlie  wood :  any  small  sharp  point ;  anciently,  a 
basket  made  of  briers. 

Prick'-ly,  a.    Full  of  prickles. 

PrickMiness,  «.    Fulness  of  prickles. 

$^  The  compountls  nro  PrrcA'-^s«^,  ( name  of  contempt 
for  a  tailor  {)  Prick'-madam,  (species  of  hou8«k^ek;) 
PHckfpitnch,  (a  workman's  tool  to  prick  a  round  mark 
incokfiron;)  Prickf-iong,  (a  song  pricked  down,  or 
havine  iu  notes  writieu:)  Prick' -wood,  (a  tree;) 
Prick'Ue-back^,  (a  fish  aUo  called  stickleback,^  &c. 

PRI D£=s pride,  «.  Inordinate  self-esteem ;  the  be. 
haviour  which  indicates  contempt  or  slight  esteem  of 
others ;  sometimes  self-esteem  simply,  and  distance  or 
reserve  not  indicative  of  contempt;  dignity,  elevation ; 
ornament,  show,  splendor :  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
for  the  sUte  of  the  female  beast  soliciting  the  mole. 


To  Pride,  v.  a.  To  isle  high,  always  (bikmtd  bj  t 
reciprocal  prooonn. 

Pri'-ding-Iy,  ad.    In  pride  of  heart. 

Pride'-fifl,  117:  a.    Insolent.  [UnnsosL} 

Pride'-less,  a.    Without  pride.  [Chancer] 

PRIE=piy,  106:  j.    Privet  [Tusier.] 

PRIEF^prife,  106  :  t.   Ftoof.  [Spenser.] 

To  Prieve,  w.  a.    To  prove.  [Chaucer.] 

PRIER.— See  nnder  To  Pry. 

PRIEST,  priest,  103:  «.  One  who  officiate  is 
sacred  oflSces;  specifically,  one  above  a  deacon  and 
below  a  bishop. 

PriVst'-ets,  9,    A  female  priest 

Pn'cttMjf,  a.    Beooming  a  priest,  sacerdotal. 

Pri'est'-li-nest,  t.    Quality  of  being  priestly. 

Prtrst'-like,  a.    Like  a  prieet. 

PrifSt'-craft,  t.    Art  of  priests  to  gain  power. 

Pnrst'-hood,  8,  Office  of  a  priest:  the  saeeidoUlarder. 

PnVst'-rid-dra,  a.    Managed  by  priests. 

To  PRIG=prtg,  V,  n.    To  fikA.  [Vulg.] 

PRIO,  t.  A  thief;  [this  is  the  sense  in  Shakspcsw. 
and  in  cant  language  to  thu  day:]  a  pert,  coooeiied. 
pragmatical,  and,  generally,  little  lS»lk>w. 

Prig'^sh,  77  :  a.    Conceited,  coxooniesL 

PRILL==:pril,  «.    A  flsh  commoDly  calkd  BrUL 

PRIM=prtm, ».  (A  contrMtion  of  Primlthre.)  Fonsil, 
precise,  nice  to  afiectaiion. 

1h  Prim,  v,  a.    To  deck  np  with  affected  nicety. 

PrimMy,  ae^   With  pvimneao. 

Prim'-nesa.  t.    Affected  nicenev  or  formaBly. 

PRIMACY,  PRIMAGE,  &c— See  under  Pii«aL 

PRIMAL=pr?-mal,  a.    First. 

Pri'-mar-y,  a.  First  in  the  order  of  time ;  M  in 
intention  or  meaning ;  first  in  place  or  rank. 

Pri'-mor-i-ly,  ad.  Originally  ;  in  the  first  intentice; 
in  the  first  place. 

Pri'-mar-t-ness,  t.    State  of  being  primaiy. 

Pki'-MAOB,  «.  The  first  expense  or  dnwback  oo  >■ 
article  of  foreign  purchase,  namely,  the  daty  pa]f>Ws 
to  the  master  and  mariners  of  the  ship. 

Piu'-MATX,  9,   The  chief  eocleaiastie. 

Pri'-mate-ship,  «.    Dignity  or  office  of  priaate* 

Pri'-mo-cy,  9,  Primatediip ;  in  a  genezal  sense,  ex- 
cellency,  supremacy. 

Pri-mat'-t-ail,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  prisucf. 

Primk,  a.  and  «.  Primal,  first,  original;  priarifal, 
first-rate;  early,  blooming ;  the  Primrose  is  tl*  F*^ 
or  early  rose ;  excellent ;  ^nrard.  and  hence  l«ww"* 
— «.  The  beginning,  the  first  part;  the  spring  of  w\ 
the  dawn  of  day ;  Uie  first  cancmical  hour;  ths  ifvtsg 
of  the  year ;  the  best  port,  the  height. 

Pri'-my,  a.    Blooming.  [Shaks.] 

To  Prime,  v.  n.  and  a.  (Used  with  only  a  ipedal  sp* 
plicatioiiO  To  serve  for  the  cbaige  of  a  goa  be***  "j 
can  go  off -.—art  To  put  [a  gun]  into  a  coodiiwn."* 
goinff  off.— to  put  powder  into  the  pan:  the  F;  ""^ 
winr'is  a  pointed  wire  tor  penetrating  the  vent  of  s  pa. 
Pri'>ming,  $.  Powdsr  in  the  pan;  first  coloiiriiig- 
Prime'-ly,  ad.  Originally,  primarily,  in  the  ftnt  pta«: 

in  vulgar  style,  exceilenUy,  supremely  velL 
Prime'-ne»8,  #.    SUte  of  being  first;  exceUene*' 
Pri'-mer,  a.  and  «.    First,  original :  Pnmer-fi'f 
a  fine  due  to  the  king  on  the  writ  or  oomnenemotv 
asuitby  fine>-^  A  first  book:  see  ths  nest  voco. 

Pkim'-£r,  9.  A  book  to  be  used  first  or  toiewrt,— 
a  book  of  devotions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ehorch ;  a 
first  book  for  children ;  a  printing  type,  orir»''J 
used  for  the  Prayer-book  called  a  Ptimer. 

Pkim-b'-ro,  [Sp.]  9.  An  old  game  at  cards,  lo  aMi 
because  he  thmi  JirU  shows  a  certain  order  of  csitb  » 
the  winner. 
Pri-mk'-v-^il,  (prT-mc'-vol)  a.  OriginsL 


Th«  KkMiMa  entir*.  aad  th*  priadpltt  to  whleb  tbs  numben  refer,  prsesds  ths  DlotkMary. 

Fowels: jgM'wky.  chap'-man :  pd-pi':  ll«:  g»d  :  j'55,i.r.y«p,  55:  «,  e,  \,  &c  WB/f,  I7J. 
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Pn-mt^'f&MB,  120 :  a.  Prim«vml. 
Psi'-m-OB^'-ifr-^^  90 :  a,  PrimogeniaL 
PrK-nw-re^-Dt-oM,  120 :  a,  PrimogeniaL 
PBi-Mif^l*LiiBy  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Jini  man  or 

captain  of  thoae  who  wielded  the  jaTeUn,  and  formed 

the  fangnard  of  an  old  Koman  anny. 

Fn-uuffM,  (prT-mTsh'-i-ie,  147,  101)  i,pi. 
The  fint  fruite.  which  were  offered  to  the  goda.  [Lat] 

Pri-mi/-ia!,(-mt8h'-'51)  a.  PerUiningtoprimitis. 

Pum'-I-TXTB,  92 :  a.  and  «.  EeUbliibed  from  the  be- 
gioninf;  original ;  formal,  affectedly  aolemn,  imitating 
the  nippoMd  gravity  of  early  time;  in  this  senae 
cenerallyeoatracted  to  Prill,  which  see:  primary,  not 
oeriratiTe  >-$,  A  primitive  word. 

Prim'-^-ttve-ly,  105:  ad.  Originally;  primarily; 
aeeording  to  ancient  practice. 

Prim'-Htire-neM,  9.  State  of  being  primitive. 

PrimW-ty,  r.  State  of  being  first  [Pearwrn.] 

Prim'-DetSy  «.f— 6ee  under  Prim. 

Pri'-ii(H1«''-ii*-^l,  90  :  a.  First-born,  original,  con- 
■titaent:  this  is  the  usnal  form,  hot  old  writers  more 
eorrtctly  oae  Primigemal,  Sec. 

Pri'-mo-gen^-i-tor,  t.  Porefother. 

Pri'-iiio-gen''-»-ture,  147:  #.  Seniority  of  birth. 

Pri'-mo-gen^-t-ture-ship,  t.  Right  of  eldership. 

PRI•M0BVD^^^  146 :  a.  and  t.  Original,  existing 
frooUie  beginning :~ff.  Origin,  first  principle:  Pri- 
mt/Hn,  which  imght  be  expected  to  nave  the  same 
iwaniDff,  is  nsed  only  as  the  name  of  a  plnm. 

Pri-mor-d»-atey  a,  OriginaL 

Paix'-Ross,  157  :  t.  A  flower;  (see Prime:)  Shak- 
•peare  uses  it  adjrctively  for  flowery. 

P«r-iiuii-iioB"-M,«,  [Lat]  «.  A  first  mover. 

P«i'-«r. — See  bigher,  under  Prime. 

PRINCEsprincc,  «.  (Compare  with  the  next  class.) 
literally, a chifff;  a  sovereign,  a  ruler;  in  old  authors, 
a  raltr  of  eithar  sex,  bat  for  the  feminine  we  now 
Me  Princess:  the  son  of  a  king,  and  specially  the 
«ldert  ton;  the  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

7e  Prince,  «.  te.  To  play  the  prince.  [Shake.] 

Prince'-ly,  odf,  and  adv.  Becoming  a  prince,  royal, 
Uffust;  bavinff  the  rank  of  a  prince;  having  the  ap- 
icarance  of  a  prince  >-<ide.  In  a  princely  manner. 

PnDce'-l»-DetSy  *,  State  or  quality  of  being  princely. 

Pnnce'-like,  a.  Princely. 

Prince'-dom,  «.  Rank  of  a  prince ;  sovereignty. 

Prin'^eas,  «.  A  linnale  prince. 

i^  Among  the  compounds.  Prince' i-featker  is  a  herb, 
aad  PriiK^t-wutU  a  Cictitioas  metal  made  of  the 
pwest  bnss  mixed  with  tin  or  sine,  said  to  have  been 
Unentrd  by  Frinee  Ruperi. 

Prin'-ci-pal"-i-ty,  84 :  «.  The  country  which  gives 
title  to  a  prince ;  Shakspeare  uses  it  for  a  prince :  see 
Ae  word  also  in  the  next  class.  ' 

Prin'-o-pate,  «•  Principality.  [Barrow.] 

PRINCIPAL,  prTn'-d-pal,  105  :  a.andj.  Chief. 

of  the  first  rate ;  important,  essential :  Spenser  uses  it 

fcr  Primely,  the  foregoing  class  and  this  being  etymo- 

logically  related  :->f.  A  need,  a  chief,  not  a  second ; 

one  primarily  engaged,  not  an  accessary  or  auxiliary ; 

a  president  OT  governor;  a  capital  sum  placed  out  at 

interest. 
Prin'-a-pal-ljf,  ad.  Chiefly,  above  all. 
Prio'-c»-pal-nesff,  t.  State  of  being  principal 
Prin'-cs-paK'-i-ty,  #.  State  of  being  the  principal, — 

Nvereignty;  superiority,  predominance':  see  also  in 

the  previous  class. 
Pbiii-cif'-/-a,  90,  2 :  #.  pL   Fhst  principles. 

Prin-cip'-t-a''-fior,  89 :  «.  Analysis  into  elemental 
parts.  [Baeon.] 

Prm'-a-pir,  101 .  #.  Etement,  constituent  part;  ori- 
ginal cause ;  operative  cause ;  fundamental  truth,  first 
position  from  which  others  are  deduced;  ground  of 
aetion,  motive ;  tenet :  in  old  authors,  beginning. 


To  Prin'-ct-ple,  v.  a.  To  establish  firmly  in  tho  mind 
as  a  principle ;  to  educate  in  good  principles. 

PRINCOX,  pif  n'-c5ckt,  s,  A  prim  coxcomb :  under 
the  form  prim'coek,  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  ad> 
Jectively  to  a  child  made  saney  by  over*indnlgence. 
[Shaks.l 

lb  PRINK,  pringk,  158:  v.n.  To  prank,  which  see. 

To  PRl  NTs  print,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  mark  by  pres. 
sure }  to  impress  so  as  to  leave  its  form ;  particularly, 
to  impress  on  paper  by  artificial  process ;  and  distinc- 
tively, to  impress  by  means  of  letters  or  types  pre- 
viously computed  or  arranged  after  what  is  tecnnically 
called  copUT—neu.  To  use  the  art  of  typography ;  to 
publish  a  book. 

Print,  »,  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression;  that 
which  leaves  its  impression :  a  cut  in  wood  or  metal  to 
bejmpressed on  paper;  the  impression  made ;  the  let* 
ters  in  a  printed  oouk ;  a  printed  work ;  often,  distinc- 
tively, an  ephemeral  work,  as  a  newspaper:  /a  prints 
an  old  phrase  signifying  tayhrm,  ta  exuet  armngementt 
as  the  letters  of  a  printed  book  compared  with  manu- 
script 

Prinr<<r,  «.  One  that  prints  books ;  one  that  stains 
linen  with  figures. 

Print'-ing,  t.  Art  or  process  of  printing  books. 

Print'-less,  a.  That  leaves  no  impression. 

fiST*  Among  the  compounds  areiVtaC^my-iaft'.'  PrinCimg- 
P^'P^i  Prinfjimg-preii^^  ice 

PRlORapri'-or,  a,  and  «.  Former,  before,  antece- 
dent :— t.  (see  below :) — a  prWri  Is  a  Latin  phrase  sig- 
nifying ttom  prior  knowledge  of  what  must  necessarily 
be,  applied  to  an  argument  which  infers  an  effect  tsoxa 
a  known  canse.  strictly,  from  a  necessary  cause.. 

Pri'-or-ly,  ad.  Antecedently.  [Geddes.] 

Pri-or'-f-^,  84,  105 :  «.  State  of  being  first;  ant«- 
oedenoe  in  time ;  antecidence  in  place. 

Pri'-OR,  9,  He  who  is  before  or  above,  bot  not  the 
first,— the  snperiw  of  a  monastery,  but  below  an  abbot 
Pri'-or-est,  «.  The  lady  superior  of  a  convent 
Pri'-or-atc^  «.  Oovemment  of  a  prior. 
Pri'-or-ship,  t.  State  or  oflfee  of  a  prior. 
Pri'-or-y,  «•  A  convent  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

PRISAGE,  pri'-slgi,  «.  An  ancient  duty,  now  called 
butlerage.  by  which  the  king  iock.  at  his  own  prtce  a 
certain  proportion  of  every  cargo  of  wines  brougnt  into 
certain  ports:  Prisaob  (pr?-zafre)  has  another 
meaning,  namely,  the  share  which  belongs  to  tho  king 
or  admlnl  of  merchandise  taken  as  lawfol  priMC  at  sea. 

PRISM,  prizm,  158  :  t.  A  solid  contained  by  phine 
figures,  c^  which,  two  that  are  opposite  (the  tNuufs  or 
ends)  are  equal,  similar,  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  the  others  (the  sides)  are  parallelograms;  the 
prism  of  class  used  in  optical  experiments  is  a  prism 
whose  ends  are  triangles. 

Pru-matMc,  a.  Formed  as  i^  prism. 

Prit-mat'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  form  as  a  prism. 

Prit'-mnt-oid'^-aj,  a.  Similar  to  a  prism. 

PriZ-moid,  t.  A  body  like  a  ^vism. 

PRISON,  pric  -dn,  1 51,  coUoq,  priz'-zn,  114 :  t. 

A  strong  hold  in  which  persons  sre  confined,  a  gaol. 
To  Pris'-on,  V.  a.  To  unprison.  [Milton.] 
Pris'-on-tf  r,  s.  One  who  is  confined ;  a  captive ;  one 

who  is  under  arrest 
Pris'-on-ment,  «.  Imprisonment  [Shake.] 
t9*  As  componnds.  Pru'om-hase  is  a  rural  game,  also 

called  Priro»ers*'baMe  and  Prit'on'bart ;  and  Pnt'on- 

huute,  for  iVtsoa.  is  a  word  used  by  Shakspeare. 
PRISTINE,  prV-tin,  105:  a.  (Compare  Primal, 

&c.)  First,  ancient  originaL 
PRITH  EE^prifli'-^  ad,  "  I  pray  thee." 

PRnTLE-PRATTLE,prtt".tl-prit'-tl,  101: ». 

Empty  talk,  triflinr  loquacity.  [Colloq.] 
PRIVACY,  PRlVADO.^See  in  the  ensuing  daas. 

PRlVATE«pr?-viti»  a.  and  t.  Single,  individuaL 
not  noted  or  known  as  of  pnbUc  or  genenl  concern 


Tb«  •{«•  =  b  OMd  after  ntodM  of  •vtlllag  UuU  baT«  no  imcularltj  of  •eoad* 

Contomuiie:  mlsh-un,  1. 1.  mi99ion,  165 ;  vTch-un,  t.  r.  vittofi,  165 :  ttiD,  166 :  ^n^  166« 
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ptriieoltt ;  alone,  not  aeeompanM;  MqnMtorad;  not 
open :  In  prioate,  lecrrtly :— f .  In  old  author*,  a  aecret 
OMMaKe,  a  partioolar  botinaMi  in  modern  use,  aeoin> 
men  soldier. 

Pri'-vate-ly,  ad,  SecreU^  not  openly. 

Pri'-vate-ness,  #.  Secrecy ;  retirement. 

Pri'-va-cy,  «.  State  of  being  iiecrct ;  retirement,  re- 
treat: Arbothnot  ueet  It  improperly  for  Prieity;  it 
•eemi  once  to  hate  been  also  used  tor  taciturnity. 

Pri-va'-do,  97  :  ».   A  secret  friend.  fWotton.] 

Ptti'-V^i-TRBR'',  8,  A  private  ship  of  war  lioenaed  by 
government  to  take  prizes  bom  Uie  enemy. 

Piiiv'-r,  (prV4>i,  105)  a.  and  *.  Private;  aecret; 
ounsdoas  to  any  thing ;  admitted  to  secrets  of  slate  :— 
«,  A  privy  or  private  place,— a  necessary  house. 

Pri?'-i-ly,  ad.  Secretly,  privately. 
Priv'-i-ty,   105:    s.    rrivate   communication;    Joint 
knowledge,  private  concurrence,  consciousness:  less 
properly,  privacy ;  in  the  plural,  srcret  parts. 
Hi.'-  The  compounds  are  Priv'v-counTseWtri  Priv  ytear 
or  Priv'ysi^ntt,  (the  seal  which  the  king  uses  in 
matters  subordinate  that  do  not  require  the  great 
seal ;)  &c 
PRIVATION,  pri-?a'-ihun,  89  :  «.  The  state  of 
being  deprived  of  something:  act  of  removing  some- 
tliiog  tnm  another  thing :  absence ;  deposition  or  de- 
gradation from  rank  or  office. 
PRiv'-^-xms,  (prtv'-^-tiv,  92,  105)  a.  and  «. 
Causing  privation  of  any  thing;  consisting  in  the  ab- 
sence  of  something,  not  positive:—*.  That  which  has 
meUphysical  existence  by  the  absence  of  somethmg. 
as  n/ence.  which  exists  by  the  absence  of  aound. 
Priv'-a-tiVe-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  prhrattve. 
Priv'-a-tsve-neeg,  ».  State  of  being  privative. 
PRIVET=prt?'-«t,  14  :  #.   An  evergreen  pUnt. 
PRIVILEGE,  pnv'4.1Mge,  92,  105,  102:  t, 
Peculinr  advantage ;  a  right  not  universal ;  immunity. 
To  Priv'-i-lege,  v,  a.    To  grant  a  privilege  to;  to 

exempt  from  danser  or  censure ;  to  exempt. 
PRIVILY,  PRIVY,  &c.— See  under  Private. 
PRIZE^prize,  *.    Something  taken  or  gained  by 
contest  or  contention  ;  something  Mun  by  adventure 
in  war. 
Pri'-aer,  t.  A  prixe-fighter.  fShaks.] 
Prixe'-fi>At-er,  (-fi-ter,  115)  ».    One  who  fighU 

publicly  for  a  reward. 
To  PRIZE,  PRlZER^See  under  Price. 
PRO=pro,  [Lat.]  For.  Pro  and  Con,  (for  Pro  et 
Contra,)  for  and  against :  this  particle,  both  of  Greek 
and  Latin  origin,  enters  into  the  oomp(wition  of  many 
words,  but  seldom  with  such  distinct  meaning  as  to 
authorize  a  reference  to  It  in  the  manner  adopted  with 
other  prefixes :  in  some  instances,  however,  this  may 
be  done  when  it  occurs  in  the  senses  of  befifre^  it  front, 
forvoardt  &c.,  as  well  as  in  that  of  for. 
PROA^-prS'-J,  ».  A  long  narrow  vessel  uaed  in  the 

South  Seas ;  sometimes  written  Proe. 
PROBABLE,  proiy-a-bl,  92,  101 :  a,  (Compare 
the  ensuing  class.)  That  may  be  proved,  [Milton ;] 
likely,  having  more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 
Proty-a-bly,  105  :  ad.  In  likelihood. 
Prob'-a-biP-l-ty,  84,  105 :  #.   That  degree  of  evi- 
dence, or  that  api>earance  of  truth,  which  induces  be- 
lief, but  uot  certainty. 
PROBATE=pro'-bite,  «.  Proof,   [Skelton ;]   spe^ 
cially,  the  proof  of  a  will,  being  the  official  copy,  with 
the  certificate  of  its  having  been  proved. 
Pro-ba'-/ion,  89  :  #.  Act  of  proving;  proof,  evidence, 

testimony;  trial;  moral  trial;  noviciate. 
Pro-ba'-/ion-^r,  t.  One  on  trial ;  a  novice. 

Pro-ba'-Zton-er-sbip,  ».    Stals   of  a    probationer; 

Proba'tionsMp,  state  of  probation. 
Pro-ba'-/ion-al,  a.    Probationary. 
Pro-ba'-fion-ar-y,  a.    Serving  for  trial. 
Pro'-b^-T7VB,  105  :  a.    Serving  for  trial. 


PRO 

Pr</-ba-tor-3f,  a.    Serving  for  praot 
Pro-ba'-tor,  [Lat.]  m.    An  examiner,  an  appram; 
an  aeenaer,  or  one  who  nnderlakes  to  pravs  a  dio^ 
Pro-ba'-tom-ett»,  [LaU  -  It  is  tried"  «  *  pnwed:" 

often  written  at  the  end  or  a  redpe. 
Probe,  8.  An  instmmeoi  by  which  a  surgeon  triei  oi 
proves  the  depth  of  a  vrooud;  sometiiiDg  oied  u  s 
probe:  Probe-scisiors  are  such  as  open  wowids,  hsviai 
a  button  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  blades. 
To  Probe,  v,  a.    To  try  wiUi  a  probe ;  to  sesicfa  or 

try  thoroughly. 
PitoB'-i-Tr,  84,  105:  «.    Goodness  tiisi  Im  bM 

proeed.— honesty,  sincerity,  veracity. 
PROBLEM,  pr6b'-l«ni,  «.  That  which uMrwa 

forth  for  inquiry, — a  question  to  be  solved. 
Prob'-lem-a-tirt,  #.    One  wiio  proposes  proUna 
[Evelyn,  1668.]    B.  Jon,  uses  with  a  ludicrwn  parpo* 
the  correspondent  verb.  To  Protflematiz^. 
Prob'-lem-at^'-t-cal,  a,    Qnettknable. 
Prob'-lem-at"-»-cal-ly,  ad,    QueatiooaWj. 
PROBOSCl8=-prA-b<W-«i», «.  (SeePKx)  Aodst; 

but  particularly  the  tmnk  of  the  elephant 
PROCACIOUS,  prA-<»'-8h'u»,  90:  a.  (SeePia) 

Forward,  pert,  saucy. 
Pro-cac'-t-^,  ("dS^'h'ti^  92)  t.   Santhe* 
PROCATARCTIC,  pr&'-cat-ark"-tick,«.  Tm* 
ing  remotelv  to  the  commeno«nent  of  disease,  ss  ^ 
tlngnbhol  from  proximate. 
Pro'-cat-ara^-ia,    188 :     «.     Preexistent  caass  if 

disease. 
PROCEDURE.— See  in  the  ensuing  ds*. 
To  PROCEED=pr6-cedi',  tj.  n.  (See  fro)  To 
go  or  come  forward  or  forth ;  to  pais  from  oue»tepte 
another;  hence  the  particular  applicatioosr-te taa^ 
act ;  to  be  transacted ;  to  carry  on  Joridicsl  piwea; 
to  take  effect;  to  be  produced. 
Pro-ceed'-er,  8.    One  who  goes  fctwanL 
Pro-ceed'-ing,  t.    Process ;  joooeduw. 
Pro-ce'^arc,  147  :  «.    Act  of  proceeding ;  W^ 
manner  of  proceeding,  management;  in  oU  astwii 
produce. 
Paoc'-BBDfi,  (pr6s8'^«d*,  81, 143)  #.  ft  !•*• 
rent ;  the  money  arising  out  of  a  oommeraal  tra»»e 
tion.  , 

Proc'-ese,  59 :  *.  A  proceeding  or  moring  tx^[ 
gradual  progress ;  methodical  arraagement ;  oyf*^ 
to  a  special  sense,  conrw  of  law ;  alwtiist  wM»  f^ 
Ota  or  rites  forth  from  a  bone,  i. «.  an  emiBeoeeor  pw- 
tuberance  belonging  to  it. 
PRo-cEs'-Siow,  (-c&ih'.un,  90)  *.    An  M«? 
forth  i  a  train  marching  in  oeremonioai  soleBWH^^ 
To  Pro-cet'-won,  v,  a.  To  go  in  peocesiioB-  iVwjar^ 
Pro-ce«'-*ion-al,  a,  and  *.   Relating  to  pw<**JJ' 
— ».  A  book  of  the  processions  of  the  Ro^»V^ 
Pro-ceZ-won-^ir-y,  a.     Consisting  in  jwce***;^ 
PROCE  LEUSM  ATICr=fpr68'-si-licHniritf' 

a.  Encouraging  by  a  call  or  song. 
PROCELLOUS,  prh-cSVAuMy  120:  a.  t^ 
pestuons.  ^ 

PROCEPTION,  pri-c«p'-«hun.89:f.(?«/^' 
A  taking  beforehand,  a  preoceupatioo.  [K-  ^"^ ' 
PROCERE:«pri-cert',  n.   Tail   [tstiv^] 
Pro-cer'-<-ty,  92,  105:  «.  Taflness.   [Addi«al 
PROCESS,  PROCESSION,  &c-8as  «•»«'  To 

Proceed 

PROCHEIN,  pro'-shSn.  161, 120: «.  Nesr.  itfv 

as  prochein  amy,  (a'-ro*^  next  ftiewi-  [u^J 

PROCHRONISM,  pro'^roD-ixm.  '^K^^ 
(See  Pro.)  An  antedating.-a  species  of  aoart"""^ 

PROCIDENCE,  preW4-d»nct,  92, 105 :  «^  * 

falling  down,  a  prolapsus.  ,^ 

Pro^id'-u-ous,  120 :  a.  That  fiUb  ftoo  »t»pl«^ 


Fbweis 


Tb«  •^•noM  entire,  and  the  principles  to  which  the  oamhen  relbr,  precede  the  Dksiom»rj, 

s^W'Vfky.  chXp'-man:  pa-pi*:  li«:  g56d  :  j*o3,  i. r.ji'rtp,  55 :  a,i,i> 
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PROCINCT,  prA-ciDgkt',  158:  t.  A^ girding  up, 
a  state  of  compWle  preparation  for  action.   [Milton.] 

To  PROCLAlM=pri-claun',  v,  a,  (See  Fro.)  To 
promolgate,  to  proooonce  publicly ;  to  outlaw  by  pub- 
Ue  denonciatioa. 

Pra-claim'-ery  t.    One  that  proclaims. 

Pro</<1a-ma^-/ion,  92,  89  :  «.  Publication  by  an- 
tlwrity ;  a  royal  declaratitm  to  the  people. 

PROCUVE^pri-clivfc',  a.  Inclining.  [1653.] 
Pro-cU'-Ton^y  120:  d.   Tending  by  nature. 
Pro-cUv'-i-tyy  92,  84 :  t.    Tendeney*  pronenees. 

PROCONSUL==pr&-c6n'-8Ul,  ».  (See  Pro.)    He 
who  goTemed  for  a  consul,— the  magistrate  of  a  Ro- 
man province* 
Pro-con'-tu-lar,  a.  Belonging  to  a  prooonsuL 
Pro-con'-sul-flhip,  9,   OflSce  of  a  proconsuL 

To  PROCRASTINATE,  prA-cris'-t^nit<,  v.  a. 
and  «.  To  put  off  till  to-morrow,  or  (Vom  time  to  time, 
to  defer ;    ntm.  To  be  dilatory. 

PiD-crai^-t»-Ba'-tor,  38 :  t.    A  delayer. 
Pro-cra8'-tl-na''-/ion,  89  :  «.    A  delaying:  delay. 

7b  PROCREATE=pro'-cri-4t«,  v.  a.    To  gene- 

rate. 
Pro^-cre-a'-tiVe,  105:  a.   Generative,  prodnctive. 
Pn/'-cre-a'-tive-negg,  «.  Power  of  generation. 
Pro^-cre-a'-tor,  38 :  «.    Generator,  begetter. 
Pr</-cre'9f^'tion,  89  :  s.    Generation,  production. 
PrcZ-cre-aDt,  a.  and  s,    Prodnctive ;  pregnant : — «. 

That  whieh  generates. 

PROCTOR«pr6ck'-tor,  38 :  ».  Originally,  a  pro- 
enrator,— one  who  manages  another's  aflairs;  an 
attorney  of  the  spiritual  court;  a  manager  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

To  Proc'-tor,  v.  a.  To  manage ,  ^  cant  word.  [Shaks.] 
Proc'-tor-age,  i.  Management,  in  contempt  [Milton.] 
Proc'-tor-ship,  t.    Oflko  or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 
Proc-tor'-t-cal,  88 :  a.    Of  a  proctor.  [Prideaux.] 

PROCUMBENT=pr^um'-Wfnt,a.  (See Pro.) 

Lying  down  on  the  (aM,  prone ;  in  botany,  trailing. 
PROCURABLE,  &c— See  in  the  ensmug  da«. 

n  PROCURE==pr^ure',  v.  a,  and  n.  (See  Pro.) 
To  take  into  oaejor  another, — to  manage  or  transact 
tat  another:  more  commonly,  to  obtain,  to  acquire; 
to  contrive,  to  fivrward:  in  a  sense  not  frequent,  to 
prevail  on : — nen.  To  procure,  in  the  special  sense  of 
to  pimp. 

Pro-€a''rrr,  «.  One  that  procores ;  in  a  special  sense, 
one  that  procures  for  lust, — a  pimp. 

Pro-cn'-re««,  ».  A  bawd. 

Pro-care'-inent, «.  Act  of  procuring. 

Pro-cu'-ra-blr,  101  :  a.   Obtainable. 

Prcx/'-U-ra'-tor,  38 :  «.  The  manager  of  some  busi- 
ness for  another, — a  proctor. 

Proc^-a-ra'-tor-y,  a.  Tending  to  procuration. 

Proc'-u-ra-to"-ri-al,  90:  a.    Made  by  a  proctor. 

Pro</-u-ra-cy,  «.  Management  of  something  fur  some- 
bodT. 

Prdc^U'ra^'-Zion,  89  :  «.  Management  of  affairs  for 
another ;  a  snm  paid  by  an  incumbent  to  the  bishop 
at  TisitationM ;  less  frequently,  act  of  procuring,  gene- 
raUy. 

PRODIGAL,  pr6d'4-gal,  92,  105  :  a.  and  «. 
Prufoae.  wasteftiU  lavish,  with  o/before  the  thing:—*. 
A  waster,  a  spendthrift. 

Prod'H-eol-ly,  ad.  Profusely,  wnstefully. 

To  Prod -HgaUizejV.  n.  To  play  the  prodigaL  [Unus.] 

Prod'-i-gar-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Extravagance,  profti- 
sioD,  waste. 

PRODIGIOUS,  pr&-dtd'-j'us,  146, 120:  a.  (Re- 
lated etymologicaUy  toihe  previous  class.)  Very  jjreat, 
CDonnous;  hence, astonishing;  monstrous;  portentous. 


Pr(H)i^-iOta-Iy,  ad,  Amaxingly,  portentously;  in 
familiar  hyperbole,  amazingly. 

Pro-di^-tou8-ne88,  «.  Quality  of  bemg  prodigious. 

PiU>l/-/-OF,  92 :  «.  Any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary 
process  of  nature,  such  as  formerly  gave  ground  for 
omens k  a  portent;  monster;  any  thing  astonishing 
for  good  or  bad 

PRODITOR,  pr5d'4-tor,  92:  «.  A  traitor. 

Prod'-i-to"-rt-oi«,  90 :  a.  Proditory. 

Prod'-t-tor-y,  a.  Treacheruns.  [Milton:  prose. 

PRO-Dir'-iON,  (prA-dTsh'-un,  89)  t.  Treason. 

PRODROME=pro'-driint,  *.  A  forerunner. 

To  PRODUCE=pri-duCi',  v.  a.  (See  Pro.)  To 
bring  forth  into  view  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  public ;  to 
brine  forth  ot  forward;  to  cause;  to  generate:  in 
another  literal  and  now  unusual  sense,  to  extend,  to 
lengthen. — See  the  noun  lower. 

Pro-du'-c«r,  «.   One  that  produces. 

PrCHdu'-cent,  a.  That  exhibits.  [Ayliffo.] 

Pro-duce^-ment,  «.    Production.  [Milton:  prose.] 

Pro-du'-a-ble,  a.    That  may  be  pnxluced. 

Pro-du'-cf-blf-Dess,  i.    State  of  being  producible. 

Pro-du'-ct-bil"-i-ty,  84  :  *.  Producibleoess. 

Proi/-UCB,  83:  «.  That  which  any  thing  yields  or 
brings, — produet ;  amount,  profit,  gain. 

Phod'-uct,  s.  Something  produced  by  nature  ;  some- 
thing produced  by  art, — work,  composition;  thing 
consequential,  effect ;  result,  sum. 

Pro-duc'*tile,  a.   That  may  be  drawn  out  in  length. 

Pro-duc'-ttve,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  produce, 
fertile,  senerative.  efficient. 

Pro-ducr-tiVe-ness,  t.   Quality  of  being  productive. 

Pro-duc'-ZiOD,  89  :  t.  Act  of  prodoring ;  thing  pro- 
duced :  fruit,  product ;  work  of  art  or  study. 

PROEMs^prcZ-^m,  «.   Prefoce.  introduction. 

Pro-e'-m»-al,  90 :  a.    Introductory. 

PROEMPTOSIS=prA'^mp-ti"-»T8,  #.  A  hap 
pening  before, — applied  as  a  name  to  the  lunar  equa- 
tion or  addition  or  a  day  to  prsvent  the  new  moon 
from  happening  too  soon. 

PROFACE,  pri-Aw',  interj.  *'  Mudi  good  to  you.- 
the  corruption  of  an  Italian  word.  [Shaks.] 

PROPANE=spr&-fan<^,  a.  Irreverent  to  sacred 
names  or  things;  polluted,  not  pure ;  not  purified  by 
holy  rites ;  in  a  good  sense,  secular  as  di»tinct  from 
sacred. 

7b  Pro-fane',  v.  a.  To  pollute,  to  violate ;  to  put  to 


wrong  use. 


Pro-fa'-uer,  «.    Polluter,  violator. 
Pro-fane'-ly,  ad.    With  profuncuess. 
Pro-faoe'-ness,  s.    Irreverence  of  what  is  socnxl. 
Pro-fan'-Httf,  «.    Prolanenesa.  [Little  authorized.] 
Pror-a-Da'Wion,92,89:  ».  Violation  of  things  sacred; 

irreverence  to  holy  persons  or  things. 
PROFECTION,  pr^feck'-shun,  *.  Advance. 
PROFERT.— See  under  To  Proffer. 

To  PROFESS=prA-f58ii',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make 
open  declaratton  of:  to  declare  in  strong  terms;  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of;  to  declare  pnbliely  one** 
skill  in  an  art  or  science  in  order  to  invite  emphiy- 
m«»nt: — sea.  To  declare  openly  j  to  enter  into  a  htHte 
by  public  declaration;  in  old  authors  it  sometimes 
has  the  special  sense,  to  declare  friendkhip. 

Pro-fessed',  (-f^st,  114,  143)  part,  ad.    Declared. 
Pro-feB'*8ed-ly,  ad.    Avowedly  ;  undeniably. 
Pro-feZ-won,  (-fSsh'-un,  147)  s.  Doclamtion :  act 

of  solemn  declaration;  calling,  vocation:  specially. 

an  employment  requiring  learning,  as  ttiose  of  d* 

vinity,  physic,  and  law;  hence,  a  learned  avocjttiob 

as  distinguished  from  a  trade. 
Pro-fes-s»on-al,  a.  Relating  to  any  calling;  employed 

in  a  learned  avocation,  and  not  in  trade. 


The  dgm  c  I*  used  after  inod«  of  sptllinii  tliat  bavs  no  nmsalaritjof  ■ooad. 

Comommit:  mtsh-ian,  i.  e.  misnon*  165 :  vizh-un,  t.  e,  rmon,  165  :  ftin,  166 :  th^,  166. 
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Pro-fc«'-«tolHil-ly,  ad.    By  profenkm ;  In  way  of 

profetakMU 
Pro-fei'-«or,  38 :  #.     One  who  openly  profe«««  any 
thing:  a  public  teacher,  particularly  If  appointed  by 
any  naUooal  corporation ;  in  ionie  writings  it  means 
one  who  is  visibly  religions. 
Pro-fes'-«or-«hip,  «•  Sute  or  ofltee  of  a  imblic  teacher. 
Pro-fe»'-»or-y»  «•    ProfeaaoriaL  [Bacon.] 
Pr</-fee-8o''-ri-al,  90 :  a.   Relating  to  a  proffeswr  or 

professors ;  taught  by  professors. 
To  PROFFER==prof'-ftfr,  v.  a.  To  propow.  to 

offer  to  acceptance ;  to  attempt  of  one*s  own  accord. 
Prof'-fcr,  #.   Something  proposed  to  occcptance. 
Prof'-fer-er,  ».    He  that  oflera. 
PrcZ-fert.  a  bringing  forward,  or  exhibition,  or  a 

nrcord  la  carta,  that  is,  conrt  [Law.] 
PROFICIENCE,  prA-f  iah'-'«na,      \  147:    #. 
PROFICIENCY,  pri-fUh'-'«n-c^  ]  (Se*  ?«>) 
A  getting  forward;  advancement,  improvement  gained. 
Pro-tic'-ient,  «.    One  advanced  in  a  study. 
Pro-flc'-a-otis,  120 :  a.   Profitable.   [Harvey.] 
PROFILE,  pri-fetl',  104:  #.    PrimarUy,  an  ont- 
line ;  hence,  a  head  or  portrait  represented  sideways. 
To  Pro-file',  v,  a.   To  draw  the  outline  ot 
Pro-ft'-list,  t.    He  who  draws  profiles,  [Modem.] 
PROFITasprSf '-it,  ».  Pecuniary  gain ;  the  sorplua  of 
money  which  remains  to  a  dealer  above  that  with  which 
he  began  j  the  completed  transaction ;  proficiency. 
To  Pro!  '-it,  r.  a.  and  «.   To  benefit,  to  advantage ; 
to  improve:— •««.  To  gain  advantage;  to  make  im- 
provement  j  to  be  of  advantage. 
Prof-it-ing,  ».    Gain,  advantage. 
Prof-it-fl-blf,  101  :  a.    Lucrative;  advantageous. 
Prof-it-a-bly,  ad,   Gainftilly ;  useftiUy. 
Pror-it-o-ble-ueis,  ».   Gahjftilness ;  usefulness. 
Prof-it-leti,  a.   Void  of  gain  er  advantage. 
7b  PROFLIGATE,  prof-l^gite,  v,  a.  To  drive 

away,  to  oveicome.  [Fotherby,  1629 :  Harvey.] 
Pror-lt-ga"-/Min,  89  :  #.   Defeat,  rout.  [Bacon.] 
Pboi^-lj-oatb,  o.  and  «.  Driven  from  decent  society ; 
lost  to  virtue  and  decency :— •.  An  abandoned  wretch. 
Prof-li-gate-ly,  ad.   Shamelessly. 
Prof-lt-gate-ness,  j.  QuaUty  of  being  profligate. 
Prof-lt-ga-cy,  j.    Shameless  vice,  liccntfouaness. 
PROFLUENT,  prSf-roo-Snt,   109:    «.    (See 

Pro.)  Flowing  forward. 
Prof-l«-eiice,  «.  Progress,  course. 
PROFOUND==pri-fovrnd',  31 :  «.  and  #.  Deep; 
intellectually  deep;    deep   in   contrivance;   having 
hidden  qualities;  lowly,  humble,  submissive .•-«.  The 
•ea;  the  abyss:  Glanvil  uses  it  as  a  verb  in  the 
sense  of  to  dive,  to  penetrate. 
Pro-found'-ly,  ad.   Deeply  ;  with  deep  insight 
Pro-found'-new,  t.    Depth  of  place  or  knowledge. 
Pho-FUNd'-J-TF,  8.   Profoundness. 
PROFUSE=pri-fua',  152:  a.  Lavish. 
Pro-fuse'-ly,  ad    Lavishly,  with  exuberance. 
Pro-fuse'-ness,  «.  Proftwion. 
Pro-fu'-SJON,  (-zhun,  147>  *.    Lavishnesa,  pro- 
diRality,  extravagance ;  abundance,  exuberant  plenty. 
To  PROG«pr5g,  v.  a.    To  procure  by  beggarly 
tricks  I  to  rob ;  to  shift  for  provisions.  [Obs.  or  vulgar.] 
Prog,  *.  Victuals ;  provision  of  any  kind.  [A  low  word.] 
To  PROGENERATE=*pri-gen'-i«r-Ate,v.a.  To 

beget,  to  propagate. 
Pro-gen'-er-a"-/ion,  89 :  #.  A  begetting.  LUnus.] 
Pro-gen'-i-tor,  38 :  «.    Forefather,  ancestor. 
Proo'-r-nf,  (prod'-g4-n^>j)  #.  Offspring,  race. 
PROGNOSlS=«pr6g-no'-ct8, «.  (See  Pro.)  A  fere- 

knowing,— applied  as  the  name  of  that  part  of  medi 


PRO 

doe  by  which  Oie  event  of  a  diMwt  b  kaon  bm 

its  symptoma. 
To  Prog-nos'-ti-catb,  r.  a.  To  foretd. 
Prog-not^-tt-ca'-tor,  38 :  «.  A  foceknower. 
Prog-no«'-ti-ca"-/»on,  «.  A  fixeknoiriDg ;  fixclokea. 
Prog-nog'-tic,  «.  and  #.  Foreshowing;  fowtokeninj 

disease  or  recovery :— «.  The  judgement  filmed  of  the 

srvent  of  a  disease ;  a  piediction ;  a  token  foreniaiiisg. 
Prog-nos'-ti-ca-bir,  a.  That  may  he  ibniold. 

PR0GRAMMA=pTi-gT5m'-m<!,  «.  A  naimatj 
term  for  a  billet  or  advertisement  notifyiog  an  ontioQ, 
proceesfon,  &e.;  a  bill  of  the  outline  of  an eotntais- 
ment,  oltrn  written  aa  an  Enjflish  wwd.  Pn'grta, 
sometimes  in  the  French  form,  Ptognmmt. 

PROGRESS=prog'.r«M,  «.  (See  Pro.)  Adwaee. 
ment, motion forwaxd;  profieieneei  remorslfwacM 

Elace  to  another;  specially,  the  journey  of  a  lomop 
■  state. 

To  Pro-okiss',  83  :  r.  «.  To  move  omraid,  to  i* 
vanoe.  f^  This v«rb  is  a  modem  ierivBl.wkfcw 
accent  on  the  second  Instead  of  the  first  •ylWjta»fl« 
8haks]>eara places  U :  Milton  nsea  it  aetiTely,-Top» 
grees  adrde," t. «.  to  move ronnd it 

Pro-gres'-tiVC,  105  :  a.  Going  tonrard.  sdwneiBj. 

Pro-grei^-aiVe-ly,  ad.  By  gradual  steps. 

Pro-gres'-sive-Deia,  «.  State  of  adraadng. 

Pro-gFM'.fion,  (-gr€ah'.UD,  147)  *.  Bef^ 
gradual  advance ;  motioo  torwaid ;  course; mtaiecisu 
advance. 

Pro-greZ-tion-ol,  «.  Advancing,  hdng  ia  sa  s4a» 
Ing  state. 

7b  PROHIBIT=pri-hTV-tt,  v.  a,  ToMA^ 
interdict  by  authority ;  to  debar,  to  hinder. 

Pro-hib'-i-tCT,  36 :  J.   One  that  prohibits. 

Pro-hib'-l-tive,  105  :  a.  Prohibitory. 

Pro-hiiy^-tor-y,  a.  Implying  prohfljition.  •>«***^ 

Pro'-hi-bi/^-fon,  89  :  «.  A  forbidding ;  saiiHeftW; 


a  writ  to  stop  proceedings  In  an  Inferior  eooit 
7b  PROIN^proyn,  29:  v.  n.  To  prune.  (Ob») 
7b  PRO JECT=pri-j«ckf ,  r.  a,  and  n.  (SeeM 
To  throw  or  cast  for\rard ;  to  exhibit  »*>[?•  •^"^*^ 
image  <Aro«r«  on  a  mirror;  also.  (f««J?*5"f2i « 
scheme  or  contrive  aa  a  proieet  .—•««.  lo  J"  '^ 
shoot  forward :  see  the  noon  last  ia  the  c»*^. 
Projec'-tile,  (-til,  105)  t.  and  a.  A  bodypKd«« 
or  put  in  motion  i—adj.  Impelled  **«»»•  ^      .  ^ 
Pro-jec'./ion,  89  :  #.    Act  of  thrmriDf  foi«rt  « 
away;  In  old  chemUtry,  the  crlsU  e^.JJ.  fX^^ 
nsuaUy,  a  part  jutting  out,  as  in  •  *«|T"*^  , 
pUn  i  delineation ;   and,  firom  the  nooa  b*r». 

scheming  or  plan  of  action.  ..nAml 

Pro-jecf-ment,  a.  Deaign,  contrivanw.  i^^*»^^ 
Pro-ject'-or,  *.    One  who  forms  sehemw  « «»»* 

often  meant  distinctivdy  for  a  wild  schf  mrf. 
Pro-jec'./Kre,  (-t&rt,  147)  a.  A  jnttiiig est 
PRoa'-BCT,  83 :  t.  Scheme,  design,  eootnvM*. 
PROLAPSE=.pri-l&ps',  189 :  ..  K^^^ 

or  out,  parUcularly  of  some  internal  p^rt  oi "»  "^^ 
7b  PROLATE=prA-laU', ».  a.  ^o"*^ 
Pro-late',  a.  Brought  ont  beyond  the  eud  fipn^ 

a  sphere  drawn  out  at  the  poles.  _^,i^nMt. 

Pro-la'-/ion,  a,  A  bringing  ont  of  «ordi.-««»-^ 
PROLEGOMENA«prtl'4-g6ro'';«>^«'A^ 

Intrtxiuctory  observations:  the  singoW  » 

INf  ROM.  ^     .L— I— i^ 

PROLEPSIS=pri-l«p'-st%».  Ajto?^^ 
plied  to  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  otije«iw 
oeforehand. 


Pievioas.ant«crf«Bt,«)fP'>" 

Pro-lep'-tt-cal,     I  to  certain  fits  of  d>*^ 
Pro-lep'.ti-cal-ly,  ad.  By  way  o'«»**'^d^ 
PROLETARIAN,  &c— S«  in  ths  ea-iX*^ 


Pro-lep'-tic,  88 :  1  o. 
'         1,    i  to 


Tb*  sclienMs  entir*,  aad  the  prineiplM  to  which  th«  ntuahsn  r>lsr,  praoeds  the  Dktt»B»7*  ^^  .-|^ 

Foweh!  foJU'-yrky,  chfLW-man:  pi-pi':  !*•:  g»d:  jn5B,f.r./fiP,55:  «, e, V *«•  ■»*'' 
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PROLIFEROUS,  pri-liMr-ug,  120:  0.  Putting 

forth  prog«ny.—pK>uftc  [BoUny.] 
Pso-LXK-iCy  88 :  1  a.  Prodoctive.  genenlire,  f^t- 
pRO-Lip'-l-C^f.)    J  ftil ;  proouang  fecondity 
Pro-Iir-i-cal-ljr>  ^  Fraitftaiy. 
Pr»-Iif-io-Detf»  «.   State  of  being  prolillc. 
Pro-liT-f-ca'Mioo,  i,   Oenezstioa  of  <dEqpring. 
PiK/-LB-T.iR-ri  i.    One  getteratedf  and  having  no 

other  mark  of  distioclkHV— a  common  or  mean  penon. 
Pro^-1e-ttt'''ri'aii,  90 :  a.   Mean,  vulgar. 

PROLIX,  pr&-liclu',  188 :  a.  Lof^  tedious,  not 
eoadM ;  in  some  old  author*,  of  long.duratkMi. 

Pro-lu/-ljr>  ad.  Tediously. 

Pro-lb^-netS, «.  Prolixity. 

Pro-lij/-i-tjr«  «•   Tedioumeti,  want  of  brevity. 

Pro-llr^^-oM,  U7,  120:  a.  Dilatory.  [Shalu.] 

PROLOCUTOR=*pr61"4-ciV-tor,  *.  (See  Pro.) 
He  vIm  apeaka  hefan  or  far  others  ;  specially  a  fore- 
man of  a  convocation. 

Prol'-0-€u"-tor-«hip,  *.    Office  of  a  prolocutor. 

To  Paol'-o-oki,  (-jiXfc)  V,  a.  To  prok>gue. 
[B.  and  FL] 

Prol'-Og^<,  (-<5|f*  107)  9,  Preface,  introduction: 
spedaDy  that  which  is  spoken  previously  to  a  play. 

7*e  ProK-Ogtf<>  V.  o.   To  introduce  formally.  [Shaks.] 

TV  PROLONG=«pri-loDg',  v.  a.    To  tonglhen 

out ;  to  put  off  to  a  distant  time. 
Pn>>loo^-rr,  72 :  «.  One  that  prolongs. 
To  ProJon^'gBte,  158:  v.  a.  To  prolong. 
Prt/-lofB-ga''-/ioD,  89  :  «.   A  drawing  out;  delay. 

PROLUSION,  pr^l W-ihun,  109, 147 :  *.  A 

prdnde*  an  introduction. 
PROMENADE,  pr6m'.«nid",  [Fr.]  ».  A  walk 

fer  plMMore  and  show:  hence,  ToPfomemide. 
n  PROMERlT«pri-m»r'-it,  v.  a.    To  oblige; 

to  procure;  to  deserve  by  merit  rBp.HalL  Pearson.] 
PROMETHEAN,  pr6-me'-(fci-an,  90:  a.    Per- 

taiaing  to  Prometheus ;  having  the  life  gi?ing  quality 

of  the  lire  which  he  stcde  fromneavei^. 

PROMINENT,  pr5m'4-n^Dt,  105:  a.  Standing 

ftmrard  before  others ;  protuberant,  fulL 
Prom'-t-neDt-ljr)  (id.   In  a  prominent  manner. 
Prom'-»-DeQce,    1  «.  State  of  being  prominent;  pro- 
Prom'-i-neD-cjr,  j  tuberanoe. 

PROMISCUOUS,    pri-mV-ci-ib,    120:   a. 

Mingled,  indiscriminate ;  common. 
Pro-mia'-co-otfi-ly,  ad.   Indiscriminately. 
PrQ-mit^-Ctt-OMS-neu,«.   State  of  being  promiseoous. 

PROMISE,  pr5ii/-Tt,  105  :  «.  DedaraUon  to  do 
soosething  for  another,  generally  a  beneflt;  hope; 
expectation;  performance  of  promise,  grant 

To  Fbom'-ivs,  (prom'-Tz,  137)  v,  a.  and  m.  To 
declare  a  purpose  to,  generally  a  benefit,  as  a  gift,  a 
Myment;  to  make  declaration  o(  even  of  ill: — aen. 
To  afford  hopes  or  expectation;  to  make  promises. 

Proiil'--s-err,  t.    One  who  promises. 

Promf'i'tee^,  \77:  s.  One  who  is  promised  something. 

PronZ-t-iing,  a.  Affording  hope  of  good. 

19*  Of  the  compounds,  Tt<m'*u€'break'er  is  he  who 
braaka  a  promise;  and  iVosi"ii0-6re«ieA',  violation  of 
promiae. 

Proin'-i»-ior-y,  129,  18,  105:  a.  Ck>ntahiing  a 
promise  of  something  to  be  done. 

Prom^-it-tor'-^-ljf,  ad.   By  way  of  promise. 

PROMONTORY,  pr6m'-oiv.tor4ij,  «.  A  head. 
land,  a  cape,  high  land  jutting  into  the  sea. 

To  PROMOTEs-prA-mott',  w.  a.  To  forward,  to 

adranee ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  prefer. 
Pro>m</-t0T,  9.   Advancer  ;  anciently,  a  mahebate. 
Pro-nuZ-tive,  105:  <k  Tending  to  advance. 


Pro-in</-/»on,  89  :  t.   Advancement ;  preferment. 
To  Pho-movk',   (-inu9v,   107)  v.  a.    To  promote. 

[Stirklinr] 
PROMPT,  promt,  156:  a.    Quick,  ready;    pelu- 

lant  I  told  down ;  unobstructed. 
To  Prom/>t,  v.  a.    To  incite ;  to  assist  when  at  a 

loss,  particularly  for  words;  to  dictate. 
Vtomptf^T,  36 :  «.    One  who  prompts. 
Prom/Jt'-ly,  ad.    Readily,  quickly. 
Prom;>t'-ne88,  «.   Promptitude. 
ProiDjpC'-t-tude,  «.    Readiness,  quicknessi 
Prom/zt'-ure,  147:  «.    Suggestion.  [Unusual.] 
Proin;>t'-u-ar-y,  «.    That  which  contains  things  iu 

readiness. — a  storeliouse. 
To  PR0MULGATE=pr6-mul'-(rit<,  ©.  a.    To 

publish,  to  make  known  by  open  declaration. 
Prom'-ul-ga"-/iou,  89 :  «.  A  publishing. 
Prom"-ul-ga'-tor,  9,    One  who  promulgates. 
To  Pro-mui^e',  V,  a.    To  promulgate.  [Pearson.] 
Pro-ma  K-ger,  t.  A  promulgator. 

PRONEesprone,  a.  Lying  with  the  fhco  down- 
wards, OS  opposed  to  supine;  bending  downwards,  not 
erect;  precipitous;  stoping;  mentally  disposed,  com- 
monlv  in  an  ill  sense. 

Prone'-ly,  ad.    So  a»  to  bend  downwards. 

Prone'-DCM,  s.  State  of  being  prone :  Prt/nity  is  obs. 

Pro-na'-tion,  89 :  a.  The  position  of  the  hand  iu 
which  the  palm  m  turned  downwards. 

Pro- na'- tor,  $.   A  muscle  of  the  forearm. 

PRONG=sprong,  «.   A  fork;  spike  of  a  fork. 

PRONOUN=pr6'-nowD,32t  «.  Awoid used  for 

a  noun,  or  serving  to  lead  the  verb. 
I^KO-NOM'-l-NilL,  92  :  a.    Having  the  nature  of  a 

pronoun ;  referring  to  something  pre-understood. 
Pro-DOm'-t-nal-ly,  ad.   With  the  dfoct  of  a  pronoun. 

To  PRONOUNCE=pri-nownc<',  v,  a.  and  «. 
To  speak,  to  utter ;  in  a  limited  but  common  sense,  to 
articulate  by  the  organs  of  speech;  in  a  classicnl 
sense,  to  utter  rhetorically :—«««.  To  sperit,  with  con* 
fldcnce  or  authoiity. 

Pro-nounce',  t.    Declaration.  [Milton :  prose.] 

Pro-noun'-cer,  t.   One  who  pronounces. 

Pro-noon'-cing,  pari,  a.  Uttering ;  teaching  pro- 
nunciation. 

Pro-nun"-c/-a'-t/vb,  (.shi-i'-ttv,  1-17,  105)  a. 
Uttering  confidently,  dogmaticaL  [Bacou.] 

Pro-nun'-ci-a"-/ibn,  (-c^a'-shun,  150)  «.  Act  or 
mode  of  utterance;   Uie  manner  of  uttering  words 

as  made  up  of  words : 


siniriy ;  delivery  of  language 
see  Elocution. 


PROOF=spro5f,  a,  and  a,  (See  To  Prove.)  Any 
thing  that  renders  what  was  doubtful  or  doubted 
certain ;  argument ;  evidence ;  ocperimeut ;  that  u  hicU 
has  been  proved,  the  temper  or  impenetrability  of 
some  manufactured  substnnoe  ascertained  to  with- 
stand certain  effects ;  the  trial  sheet  of  a  compositor's 
work  in  printing,  or  of  an  engraver's  work  ou  wood, 
metal,  or  stone: — adi.  Having  been  proved  able  to 
resist  something,  foUowed  by  to  or  against:  a  Proof- 
j»nV,  different  from  a  proof  simply,  is  one  of  the  first 
taken  from  a  copper  plate  after  it  is  finished,  ami  be- 
fore it  can  be  at  all  worn:  it  is  generally  without  the 
inscription,  which  is  added  afterwards. 

Proof-less,  a.   Wanting  proof. 

To  PROP«=pr6p,  V,  a.  To  sustain,  to  support. 

Prop,  t.    Support,  stay. 

To  PROPAGATE^rprV-^-gite,  t>.  a.  and  n. 

To  continue  or  spread  by  generation  or  successive 
production ;  to  spread  abroad  by  carrying  fhmi  place 
to  place;  to  increase,  to  promote :— «««.  To  have  off- 
spring. 

Prop"-a-ga'-tor,  38  :  t.   One  who  propagates. 
Prop'-a-ga''-//on,  89 :  a.    Act  of  ptopagaUng;  in. 
crease,  extennon,  enlargement. 


Hm  tign  =  b  UMd  aftsr  modM  of  apeUiag  that  have  ao  irrsgnkiUy  of  Muad. 

Comosumit :  mtih-uo^  i,  c,  mitmw,  165 :  vlzh-uo^  U  c^  vimn,  165 :  ^,  166 :  tti^o,  166t 
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PrOf/ni-gii-bl^,  101 :  a.   lliat  may  be  propa^tied. 
PROP'--i-aA»"-D^,  [Lat.]  J.  p/.    Thinp  to  bo  pro- 
pagated. 
Prop'-a-gan'^-dbt,  ».    One  who  employB  himaeU  in 

Sromoting  principlM  which  himeelC  hit  sect,  or  party 
9em  propaganda, 
Prop'-<i-gan"-di«iii,  158:  «.    The  pxopagatioo  of 

pruciples  ov  tenett. 
To  PROPEL-pri-p^l',  v.  a,  (See  Pro.)  To  driTe 

forward.  * 

(^  See  for  its  relations  To  PropuUe,  &c. 

To  PROPEND=pri-pend',  v.  n,  (See  Pro.)  To 

incline  forwards,  to  be  disposed  in  faTOor  of  any  thing. 

Pro-pcn'-den-cy,  #.    Inclination:  In  some   authors. 

from  a  different  etymological  branch,  a  weighing,  an 

attentive  deliberation. 
Pro*peuae')  a.    Inclined,  disposed, 
Pro-pense'^nesSy  »,    Natural  tendency.  [Donne.] 
Pro-pen'-«on,  (-shun,  147)  «.    Propensity. 
Pro-pen'-«t-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Natural  tendency,  bent 

of  mind ;  duposition  to  any  thing,  good  or  bad. 
PR0PER=pr6p'-«r,  a.  Peculiar,  not  belonging  to 

more,  not  common;  own;  hence,  natural,  original; 

flt,  exactly  adapted;  oonaonantor  agreeing;  such  as 

should  be'in  kind,  as  a  proper  child,  a  proper  man ; 

hence,  ^proper  term  may  nrean.  not  ^Jlgwrative one; 

hence,  also,  mere,  pore,  an  application  frequent  in 

Shakspeare. 
Prop'-er-ly,  ad.    Fluy,  suitably;  strictly. 
Prop'-er-ness,  »,    Quality  of  being  proper. 
Prop'-er-ty,  #.    Peculiar  quality  ;    (See   Accident :) 

quality,  disposition ;  that  which  is  one*8  own ;  in  a 

special  sense,  something  distinct  from  the  dress  which 

an  actor  will  have  to  use  in  playinj^  his  part :  in  d4 

authon  it  sometimes  means  proprtety,  which  is  an 

etymological  relation  of  this  class. 
To  Prop'-^r-ty,  v,  a.    To  invest  with  qualities;  to 

seize  and  retain  as  something  owned.  [Shaks.] 
PROPHASIS,  pr6r-a-ci8,  163:  #.    Prognosis  or 

foreknowledge :  see  Prognosis. 
PaoPH'-K-cr,  (-ci^J,  105)  163:  «.  Prediction. 
7b  Proph'-r-«y,  (-cy,  6,  1 37)  v.  a,  and  ».    To 

predict,  to  foretel : — new.  To  ntter  predictions  ;    in 

scripture,  it  often  means  to  preach :  Daniel,  one  of  our 

old  poets,  uses  To  Prophetiie. 
Pro/>A"-e-8i'-*r,  *.    One  who  prophesies. 
Pro^V-e-sy'-iDg,  «.   A  foretelling ;  a  preadiing. 
Phoph'-BT,  14 :  «.   One  who  prof^esiea. 
PropV-et-cm,  «•  A  fonude  prophet. 

Pro-pAet'-r-cal-ly,  ad.   By  way  of  prediction. 

PROPHYLACTIC,  prdf-^iack^-tick,  a.  and  «. 
Preventive,  preservative :— 4.  A  preventive  medicine. 

7b  PROPINEapr&-plne',  v,  a.  To  offer  in  kind- 
ness, as  the  cup  when  we  drhik  to  any  one ;  [.Chaucer ;] 
also,  to  expose  generally.  [Obs.] 

Pro'-pI-Da  -^*on,  6  :  #.   Act  of  propining.  [Potter.] 

7bPROPINQUATE,prApiDg'-kwAu,158,188: 
V.  fi.  To  approadi,  to  be  uear.  [Obs.] 

Pro-pin'-Tini-ty,  (-kwi-t4^)  *.  Nearness  in  place, 
time,  or  blood. 

7b  PROPITIATE,  pri.pi8h'4.ite,  90,  147 : 
«.  a.  and  «.  To  induce  to  be  (kvourable,  to  gain,  to 
conciliate : — neu.  To  make  atonement. 

Pro-pi/"-t-a'-tor,  38 :  #.  One  that  propitiates. 

Pro-pi/'-»-a"-/ion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  pro|dtiating ;  the 
atonement  by  which  propitionsness  is  obtained. 

Pro-pi/'-M-blr,101 :  a.  That  may  be  made  propitious. 
Pro-pi^-i-rt-tor-y,  a,  and  t.    Having  the  power  to 

make  propitious : — «.  The  mercy-seat  of  the  temple. 
Pro-pif-ioKs,  (-ptsh'-'ua,  120)  a.   Favourable. 
Pro-pi/'-iw«-ly,  ad,   Favoorably.  kindly. 


Pro-pil'-toift-iie«t, «. 

PROPLASM,  pro'-plixm,  158:  «.   A 

Pro^laa -ttce,  (-tias,  105)  «.  Art  of  makingww* 

PROPOLI8=-pro'-p&-lis,t.  CScePro.)'n»siwliitk 

is  before  the  city,  appUed  as  the  namt  of  tbe{l«tiaD«s 

subsunce  with  which  be«s  duse  the  cells  and  cfsmki 

of  their  hives. 

PROPONENT.— See  nnder  To  Propose.      ^ 

PROPORTION,  prA-port'-«hun,  130.  89:  ^ 
Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to  another ;  iinlacj 
of  two  ratios,  equal  degree ;  symmetry ;  sixess  thFi)i 
implying  comparison;  symmetry  to  the  ear,  or  htr- 
monic  relation. 
7b  Pro-por'-Zttrti,  v,  a.    To  n^iut  by  eoBysntiw 

relation ;  to  ibrm  symmetrically. 
Pro-por'-Zion-o-ble,  a.    Adjusted  by  companti«  re- 
lation I  such  as  is  fit. 
Pro-por'-/ibn-a-bly,  ad.  Acceding  to  i»o|«ti(m. 
Pro-poK-fwD-a-ble^nesg,  #.   Proportiooallty. 
Pro-por'-/wn-leM,  a.   Without  proportion. 
Pro-por'-Zion-ol,  a.    Having  a  settled  eanjsnlirt 

relation;  symmetricaL 
Pro-por'-/ion-al-ly,  ad.    In  proportion. 
Pro-por'-/wn-al''-t-^,  84,  105  :  #.  The  quriity  »< 

being  proportioiiad. 
Pro-por-/ion-ate,  a.  Adjostad  to  somciluBgebe,  «• 

cording  to  a  comparative  relation. 
7b  Pro-por'-Zibn-ate,  t».  a.  To  a4just  rebdrdy. 
Pro-por'-Zion-ate-ly,  ad.   With  doe  proportiso. 
Pro-por'-Zfon-ate-ness,  *.    SUtc  of  being  jwpi* 

tionate. 
7b  PROPOSE,  pri-po«',  151 :  i?.a,andi».iSpf 
Pro.)  To  put  forward  for  consideration:— s«.  [Obs.] 
To  converse,  to  offer  schemes. 
Pro-pO«e^,  9,  Talk,  discoorse.  [Shaks.] 
Pro-po'-ter,  «.   One  that  proposes. 
Prop^K)-8i/^-»n,  (-2&h'-un,  89)  i.  Oflerofso^ 
thing  for  consideration  or  acceptance;  P*oi"^''j^ 
of  terms;  a  sentence  in  which  somethini;  is  Wrf  «ifij» 
as  true,  particularly  one  of  the  three  mesibfis  of » 
syllogism. 
Prop'-o-«i/"-«ai-al,  a,  Cowdered  *s  a  pio|ww» 

Pro-Po'-&4L,    (-1^0    «.     That  wWch  b  <*»^ 

scheme,  des^;  arrangement. 
Pro-po'xHBMT,  u  One  that  makes  a  piopowl 
7b  Pro-pound',  (-pownd,  31)  t>.o.  To  prop*- 

to  offer;  to  place  fat  consideration. 
Pro-pound'-^r,  36 :  $,  One  that  propooods. 
PROPRIETOR«pri-pr?-i-tor,  38:    *    (^ 

Proper.)  A  possessor  in  his  own  right. 
Pro-pri'-e-tar-y,  *.  and  a.  Possessor  or 

— a.  Belonging  to  a  certain  owner. 
Pro-pri'-e-tresa,  «.   Female  proprietor. 
Pno-PRi'-B-TF,  f.    Primarily,  e«ohMwe  rigW  p^ 

perty ;  more  commonly,  the  state  of  b«nf  f^" 

as  should  be;  hence,  accuracy,  justness. 

PROPT.— A  wrong  spelliag  of  Proppwl 

7b  PROPUGN,  prA-pune',  157,  139:  v.  a.  To 

defend,  to  vindicate,  to  contend  for. 
Pro-pwyn'-er,  36 :  *.  One  who  propog» 
Pro-puo'-n^-clb,  (y  sounded)  f.  A  fiwtien.  l™»i 
Prop'-ug-na"-/ibn,  92,  89 :  *.  Deiisnee. 
7b  PROPULSE=prA-pulc<',  ».  a.   To  pwp^ 

Pr(^pul'.#wn,  (-iMiii.  147)  t.   Astof  iri^** 

ward:  Bp.  Hall  uses  iVepdiotioa. 
PROPYLiEUM,prA'-p^e''-u»,«.  A  P"* 
PRO  RATA,  pri  ra'-t^,  [Ufc]  ad,  I«p«V^ 
Pro'  re  Na"-t^,  ad.   As  oceasien  nuy  vue- 
PRORE«prore,  t.  The  prow.  [Poet] 
PROREPTION,  pr6.r8p'-«hun.  ••  Ac»«t*< 


OB. 


Tbs  tdMrnM  entlni,  and  (he  prindplM  to  which  the  Bunbcrs  refer,  peoosde  tb«  Dlcdoasry. 
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To  PROROGUE=pr^rog>w',  171:  v,  a.  To 
protract,  to  deter ;  to  ^ut  off.  to  delay ;  particularly,  to 
delay  the  farther  sesaton  of. 

Pro'-ro-ga'^-^ny  89:  9,  Prolongation;  more  com- 
mooly.  the  delay  or  iotermption  of  a  MMion. 

PRORUPTION,  pri-rup'-»hun,  t.  Aboirtlngoat. 
PROSAIC— See  under  Proae. 

To  PROSCRIBEUpr^nbt',  v.  a.  To  nt  down 
in  writing  fttr  desiroetion.  to  doom  to  deetruetioD  1  to 
interdict 

Pro-»cri'-b*r,  #.   One  that  proscribes. 

Pro-scrip'-tive,  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  consisting 

in  proscription. 
Pro-ccrip'-/ioDy  89 :  «.  Doom  to  destruction. 
Pros'-cbipt,  83:  «.  One  proscribed. 
PROSED  proze,   151 :  «.    Discourse  not  restrained 

Inr  metrical  rules ;  it  is  used  specially  for  a  prayer  o^ 

the  Roman  church. 
7b  Pro«e>  v,  n.  To  write  prose;  to  speak  tediously. 
Pro'-«rr,  9.   A  person  that  proses. 
Pbi>-«a'-ic,   (pri-2a'-ick,  88)   a.     Pertaining  to 

prose:  iVu'-ta/ is  out  of  use. 
Pro-ta'-t-cal-ljr,  ad.   In  a  prosaic  manner. 
Pro-«a'-Ut,  9,   A  writer  of  prose.    [Modem.] 

7b  PROSECUTE=pr6««'-i-cAte,  v.  a.  and  n. 
(See  Pro.)  To  follow  or  pursue /br  a  purpose;  to  con- 
tinue, to  carry  on,  to  apply  to  with  continued  piirpose ; 
to  pnrsoe  by  law,  to  sue  criminally : — neu.  To  carry 
on  a  legal  prosecution. 

Proa^-e-ctr -tor,  38 :  «.   One  that  prosecutes. 

Pro«'<e-co"-/ioD,  9,   Act  of  prosecuting. 

PR03ELYTE=pr598'4-lItt,  *.  One  brought  over 
to  a  new  opinion,  particularly  in  religiun,~a  convert 

7b  Pro«'"e-Iyte,  v.  a.  To  convert. 

PiW-e-ly-tum,  105,  158:  t.  The  practice  or  prin- 
ciple of  going  about  to  make  converts. 

7b  Proi'-e-ly-tize,r.  n.  and  a.  To  convert  [Burke.] 

PROSEMI  NATION,  pr&-i«m'4-na''-thun,  89 : 
s.  Propagation  by  seed. 

PROSENNEAHEDRAL.«pro9^n'-nl^-he''. 

drdl,  a.   Having  nine  Ikces  on  two  adjacent  parts  of 
the  crystal. 
PR08ER.~See  under  Prose. 

PROSODY,  pT(W-6-dl^^  105:  «.  That  whkh 
conduces  to  the  construction  of  verse,  applied  as  the 
name  to  that  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  lingual 
sounds,  their  measure  and  quaulityi  and  the  laws  of 
▼ersiflcation. 

Pros'-o-dist,  9.   One  skiUed  in  prosody. 

Pro-K^-di-an,  90 :  «.  A  proeodist. 

Pro-SOd'-i-cal,  a.    Belating  to  prosody. 

PiW-o-di"-rt-c<il,  84  :  a.   Prosodicol. 

PROSOPOLEPSY,  prea'-A-pA-IY'-s^.  »•  The 
taking  of  a  person  beforehand,  appltea  as  the  name  of 
the  prejudice  we  form  from  a  first  view. 

Pko»'-o-po-p<bi"-m,  (pr6a»'-A-pA-pe''-y4)  t.  The 
making  ottMat  a  person  which  has  no  life  or  no  reality, 
.—personification. 

PROSPECT=pr6«'-p8ct,  *.  (Se«  Pro)  View  as 
from  a  distance ;  place  which  affords  a  view ;  series  of 
objects  open  to  the  eye ;  view  delineated ;  view  into  futu- 
rity, opposed  to  retroapect ;  regard  to  something  future. 
7b  Prov-pect,  v.n.  To  look  forward.  [Unusual.] 
Pro-spec'-tive,  105  :  a.  Viewing  at  a  distance ;  dis- 
tant; acting  with  foresight 

Pro-tpec'-tiVe-ly,  ad.  With  reference  to  the  Aitnre. 
Pro-gpec'-/ion,  89 :  9,   Act  of  looking  forward,  or 

providing  for  the  ftitnre. 
Pao-sprct'-UI^   [Lat.]  9,    PUm  or  proposal  of  any 

woric 
7b  PROSPERsspros'-pfr,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  make 

happy,  to  C&vour : — aeu.  To  bo  prosperous,  to  thrive. 


PRO 

Prot'-per-OM,  120 :  a.  Thriving ;  favourable. 
Pros'-per-oirs-ljri  ad,   Soooessfblly,  thrivingly. 
Pro«'-per-o««-ne88, «.  Prosperity. 
Pros-per'-t-tv,  84,  105:  9,  Sueeaas;  attainment  of 
wishes ;  good  fortune. 

PROSPICIENCE,  pr6i-DLih'-'«nce,  147:  t.  (sce 
Pro.)  Act  of  looking  forward. 

PROSTATE=pr58'-tlte,  a.  (See  Pro.)  Set  before, 
applied  to  a  glaud  situated  just  before  the  neck  of  the 
budder  in  males,  and  surrounding  the  urethra. 

PROSTERNATION,  pro9'-Ur.na"-«hun,  89 : 
s.  State  of  being  cast  down,  dejection. 

PROSTETHIS=pr68-te'-ttis,  #.  That  which  fills 
up  what  is  wanting,  as  when  fistulous  ulcers  are  filk^d 
up  with  flesh ;  also,  a  fleshy  part,  as  of  the  palms. 

PROSTIIESIS^proa'-tfcil-cTs,  «.  A  placing  first, 
as  a  syllable  to  a  word,  (t.  e.  y-clad  for  c'a<i,)  the  ecu- 
trary  of  aphaBresis. 

7b  PROSTITUTE,  prSs'-ti-titt,  105 :  v.  a,  (See 
Pro.)  To  put  forward  for  sale,  always  in  a  bad  Botise, 
bemuse  never  applied  but  to  something  that  ought  not 
to  be  sold,  as  person,  principle,  or  good  name. 

Pro«'-ti-tate,  a,  and  *.  Vicious  for  hwe : — 9,  A  hira- 
ling,  a  mercenary ;  a  public  strumpet. 

Pro^-ti-tu'-tor,  38  :  «.    He  that  prostitutes. 
Pros'- ti-tu''-/ion, «.  Act  of  sotting  basely  to  sale ;  state 
of  being  set  to  sale;  practice  of  living  as  a  strumpet. 

PROSTRATE=pr68'-tr4tc,  a,  tying  at  length  ; 
lying  at  mercy ;  thrown  down  in  humblest  adoration. 

7b  Prot'-trate,  v.  a.  To  lay  flat ;  to  throw  or  cast 
[one's  self  ^  down  in  adoration. 

Proi-tra'-/ion,  89:  t.  Act  of  prostrating;  great  de- 
pression, great  loss  of  natural  strength. 

PKOSTYLE=pro'.itlle,  ».  (See  Pro.)  Range  of 
columns  before  an  edifice. 

PROSYLLOGISM,  pr&^TlMi-gi«m,  158:  9. 
That  which  rests  on  a  previous  syllogism,  applied 
to  the  form  of  argument  in  which  the  conclusion  of 
one  syllogism  becomes  the  major  of  the  next. 

PROTASIS,  prSfc'-a-cTs,  *.  (See  Pra)  That  whkh 
is  drawn  fiorward.  or  presented  first,i — the  former  part 
of  a  period,  which  is  completed  by  the  apodosls:  leas 
strictly,  a  maxim  or  proposition ;  in  the  ancient  drama 
the  opening  of  the  piot. 

Pro-tat'-ic,  a.   Previous,  serving  to  introduce. 

PROTEAN=prA-te'-an,86;  o.  Readily  assuming 

different  shapes,  as  the  marine  deity  Pro*tev*. 
7b  PROTECT=sprA-t«ckf,  t».  a.  To  cover  ttom 

evil,  to  shield,  to  defond. 
Pro-te</-ttve,  105  :  a.  Sheltering,  defending. 
Pro-te</-/ton,  89:  9,  Defence;  it  is  sometimes  ap- 

]ilied  specially  to  a  passport,  or  a  letter  uf  immunity. 
Pro-(ec'-tor,  08  :  «.  He  who  protects ;  in  a  special 

sense,  one  appointed  to  protect  the  kingdom  during 

the  king's  minority,  or  an  interregnum. 

Pro-tec'-tor>ate,  «.  Otjvemment  by  a  protector. 
Pro-te(/-tor-flhip,  «.  Office  of  a  protector. 
Pro'-tec-to"-Ti*al,  90  :  a.  Relating  to  a  protector. 
Pro-tec'-tress,  9.  A  female  protector. 

To  PR0TEND=pr6-t^nd',  ».  a.  To  stretch  forth. 
Pro-tenie',  9,  Extension.  [Spenser.] 
PROTERVITY,  prA-ter'-?4-t^  t.  Petulance. 

To  PROTEST«pri-t*8t',  t».  n.  and  a.  To  give  a 
solemn  declanition  of  opinion  or  resolution  :—ari.  To 
prove,  to  show,  [in  this  sense  obs. ;]  to  call  as  a  « it- 
ness :  To  proteit  a  biU  U  to  cause  a  notary  public  to 
make  a  formal  declaration  against  the  drawer  on  ac- 
count of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment. 

Pro-test'-tfr,  t.  One  that  protests. 

Pro'-tkst,  83 :  t.  a  solemn  declaration,  generally 

against  something. 
Prot'-est-ant,  92:  a.  and  «.  Protesting;  pertaidog 


Tbs  sign  =s  is  ussd  aflsr  modsa  ortpainog  (hat  bars  ao  Invgularity  of  toand. 

CMwofum/f.*  mish-un,  1.  e,im99ion,  165 :  vizh-un,  t,  e,  m'tiony  165 :  (ftto,  166:  thloi  166» 
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to  Protettafttt:— t.  Originally,  one  of  (he  Lnthctatu 
in  Gennany,  who,  in  Ibi^.w^etttd  a^inat  Um  «inpe> 
ror  Charlea  V.,  and  appeaUd,  ooncerning  tboir  reli* 
giua,  to  a  general  council ;  at  present,  it  ia  underatood 
to  include  all  Christiana  who  are  not  within  the  pale  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  except  those  of  the 
Greek  church,  becaow  these,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
former,  stand  on  frouod  more  ancient  than  the  Pro* 
testanta ;  and  cxeept  likewiae»and  tax  the  aame  reason, 
the  proAwaors  of  Arianism. 

Prol'-est-aiit-ljr,  ad.  In  conibrmlty  to  the  notkms 
and  opioions  of  Protestants.  [Milton :  piose.] 

Prot'-est-ant-'um.  158  :  «.  The  Protestant  religion. 

Vrot^'e^ttJ^'iion,  89  :  «•  A  solemn  declaration. 

PROTHONOTARY,  prA-ft6n'4-tar4^  #.  Ori- 
ginally,  a  chief  notary  of  the  Greek  empire;  at  pre- 
sent, an  officer  in  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Pro-/Aon'-0-t(ir-«-thip,  «.   OAoe  of  prothonotary. 

PROTO-.  A  prefix  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  first 

Pho'-TO-COL,  «.  Literally,  that  which  had   the   first 

glue  or  Tarnish,  applied  as  the  name  of  the  original 

oo|qr  of  any  writing,  the  first  minute,  diaugbt^  or  sum- 

miry. 

Pr(/'-to-Co/-itt,  9,  In  Russia,  a  register  or  diHc 
Pro"-to-mar'-tfh,  36:  «.  The  first  Christian  ma^ 

tyr,  [Stephen;]  hence,  a  first  snfferer. 
PR<y-TO-PL  AIT,  «.    He  or  that  which  was  first  formed. 
Prc/-to-p W'-tic>  88 :  a.    First  formed. 
pRo'-TO-TTPB,  9.  The  Original  of  a  copy. 
Pro-tox'-idb,  188:  t.  A  substance  combined  with 

oxygen  in  the  first  degree. 
To  Pro-tOdZ-t-dize,  v,  a.  Tooxidixe  in  the  fint  degree. 

PrcZ-to-suK'-^Aate,  (-fite,  163)  «.  A  combination 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  protoxide. 

To  PROTRACT- prA-tritckt',  v.  a.  (See  Pw.)  To 

draw  out  or  lengthen,  to  delay. 
Pro-tract',  s.  Tedious  continuance.  [Spenser.] 
Pro-tract'-er,  36  :  9,  One  that  protracts. 

Pro-tract'-or,  38 :  «.  An  instrument  for  laying  down 

and  measuring  angles. 
«9*  See  -er  in  the  Index  of  Terminations. 
Pro-tract'-tVe,  1U5 :  a.  Dihitory.  delaying. 
Pro-trac'-fion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  drawing  out,  delay. 

PROTREPTICAL,  prAtrSp'-t^ai,  105 :  a. 
Hortatory,  snasory. 

n  PROTRUDE,  prA-tr53d',  v,  a.  and  n.  (See 
Pro.)  To  thrust  forward  i—neu.  To  be  thrust  forward. 


Pro-tm'-sive,  C-eiyy  105)  a.  Thrusting  forward. 

Pro-trtt'-fton,  (-zhun,  147)  #.  Act  of  protruding ; 
a  push. 

PROTUBERANT=pr5-tu'.Wr-ant,  a.  Swelling. 

Pro-tu'-ber-ance,  t.  Tumor,  a  swelling,  prominence. 

Pro-tu'-ber-Oi«,  a.  Protuberant.  [Disused.] 

To  Pro-tu'-ber-ate,  ©.  n.  To  swell  forward. 

Pro-tu'-ber-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  swelling  out. 

PROUD=prowd,  31 :  a.  (Compare  Pride,  &c.) 
Haying  inordinate  self-esteem;  arrogant,  haughty; 
daring,  piesumptttous ;  grand  of  muin  or  person; 
grand,  lofty ;  ostentatious,  as  applied  to  things ;  in  old 
authors,  salacious  as  applied  to  female  brutes :  To  be 
pnmd  </.  to  value  one's  self  for:  Ph/ndj/teth  is  flosh 
fijff'ed  itp,  i.  e.  exuberant  and  fUngous.  from  the  heal- 
ing of  a  wound. 

ProodMy,  ad,  Wifli  pride ;  arrogantly. 

PRO  VAN  D.— See  Provender. 

To  PROVJE,  pr55v,  107,  189:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
evince,  to  make  ihaX  appear  certain  which  wasdoubtrul. 
—to  eonfirm  by  experiment,  testimony,  or  argument; 
to  bring  to  the  test  {  to  try  by  stiflering  or  encounter- 

<  ing :  speelaUy,  to  publish  according  to  the  law  of  tes- 
taments before  a  proper  ofiicer  i—neu.  To  nwike  trial  j 
to  be  found  by  cxpeneDco ;  lo  turn  out ;  to  succeed. 

Pro'-ven,  a.  Proved.  [Scotch  Law  ] 


PRO 

Pro'-rer,  86 :  t.  One  wlw  piores. 
PriZ-va-bl^,  a.  That  may  be  proved. 
Pr</-va-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  piofed. 

PROVENCIAL,  pr^vSn'-ih'dU c.  P«talti^to 
Provence,  in  Fiance. 

PROVENDER  «=prov'-^D-der,fc  Dry  fari  for 
brutes,— hay  and  corn:  it  was  fomeriy  vtittesiV*. 
MM^  Prooend.  and  iVvo«n/,  and  sicniAsd  not  mrIj 
food  for  horses,  bnt  provisions  in  geaeaL 

Pao-VBlZ-l-TOR,  9.  A  provider. 

PROVERB=*pr6v'-(rrb, «.  A  shoH  seMeiee  titai 
repeated,  a  saw,  an  adage,  a  by-word. 

To  Prov'-erb,  82 :  v,  n.  and  o.  To  uiler  pmrnbi: 
— «ef.  To  speak  proverbially;  to  mentiott  in  s  pro- 
verb :  io  provide  with  a  proverb.  [UsedbyoorsU  portL] 

Pro-?erb'-a-al,  90 :  a.  Mentioned  or  eonprtasA  ia  » 
proverb ;  raaemblinf  or  suitable  to  a  promh. 

Pro-?erb'-ifll-ly,  ad»  In  a  proverb. 

To  Pro-verb^-ial-ize,  r.  a.  To  make  hsto  «  pwwb. 

Pro-verW-ial-ist,  #.  One  wlio  speaks  prombs. 

n  PROVIDE=pr^vidt',  v,  a.  (See  Pw.)  To 
procure  beforehaiul,  to  get  ready ;  to  furoith^Uie^M- 
ousative  (a  reciprocal  pronoun)  beioK  followed  by  leili, 
Ibrmerly  by  0^;  to  stipulate:  inalitsralsenseMldoo 
occurring,  to  foresee :  To  provide  ngmmtt,  totsks  nu 
sures  against;  7o  froetfe /or,  to  take  can  of  tMfae- 
hand. 

Pro-vi'-ded,  aa.  SUpulated  as  a  oonditioo,  fiAofcd 
by  that  expressed  or  understood. 

Pro-vi'-df r,  36 :  *.  He  who  provides. 

PRoV-^DBNCB,  92:  «.  Foeesi^  tiaielyan;«t 
o£  providing ;  prudence.  Ihijpdity ;  the  can  of  Gdd 
over  his  creatures,  divine  superintendence;  heote, 
Ood  conAidered  in  this  relation. 

Prov'-i-dent,  «.  Forecasting,  prudent. 

Prov'-wlent-ly,  ad.  With  fbresight 

Prov'-i.den"-fwl,  (-eh'^l,  147)  «.  E&deJ  by 
providence,  referrible  to  providence. 

Prov'-i-deil''-/ial-ly,  ad.  By  care  ^prorideoee. 

t9*  See  the  class  eootlnued  with  Frvetws.  ftc 

PROVlNCEa»pi6v'-rno<,  «.  Utttwhiehiindera 
superior:  that  which  is  a  department  of  mmHliiaf. 
[from  the  notion  of  a  subjected  or  cooqaefsd  fli»:j 
nenoe,  a  region,  a  tract,  a  part  of  a  country ;  •pMJtly' 
the  tract  over  which  an  archbishop  has  jsrisaicliOB: 
figuratively,  the  office  or  business  which  pioperl;  be- 
longs to  any  one. 

Pro-vin'-ci'al,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  atid  *.  Kdatins  to 
a  province ;  appendant  to  the  principal  oonaUt ;  be- 
longing to  a  inovince ;  not  ooiutly,— rude,  nnsdHM ; 
in  a  special  sense,  belonging  only  to  u  arrabish^'i 
jurisdiction:— I.  One  belonging  to  a  pioriaoe;  m 
ecclesiastical  governor. 

Pro-vin'-cial-ixm,  138 :  «.  Manner  of  spefUng  in 
some  province  of  a  eountiY:  hence,  pretisdsfiit  kai 
been  used  to  siMuify  one  who  has  pnviactalinn. 

Pro-vin'-a-al'^i-ty,  84,  105 :».  Pscalisriiy  of 
dialect,  provincialism. 

To  Pro-Yin'-ct-ate,  t>.  a.  To  turn  to  a  piurt** 
[Howell.] 

roPROVINE=pri-vin*',t».it.  Tolsy«b»aArf 
a  vine  or  other  ||v«  in  the  ground  to  take  root  to  w* 
increase. 

PROVISION,  prA-vixh'-un,  147:*.  (*^« 

Provide.  &c)  Act  of  providing ;  the  thief  prwiW; 

food,  for  which  the  plural  number  is  often  used;!^*' 

settled,  care  taken. 
To  Pro-vu'-w>n,  r.  a.  To  supply  wilh  ptoriAiw- 
Pro-viZ-ion-al,  a.  Provided  mei«ly  for  ynaeiiX  ^  •' 

temporarily  established. 
Pro-vis'-ion-al-ljr,  ad.  By  way  of  provision. 
Pro-vi«'-ion-ar-y,  a.  Makmg  proviidoD. 

Pno-vi'-so,   (pri-v?-zi)  «.  An  article  In  'W* 

some  provision  or  stipulation  is  in trodosed. 
Pro-vi'-sor-y,  a.  Indudlng  a  proviso. 
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Pao-Tl^'SOR)  C'^0  '*  ^  panreyor;  a  petion  ap- 
poiatad  to  a  bniaflea  by  tlM  Pope  before  Dm  death  of 
the  ineambent.  to  the  pr^odiee  of  the  patron. 

PROVOCATION,  &C.— See  in  the  enming  cIbm. 

7b  PROVOKE»pr&-voki',  v.  a,  and  n.  To  chal- 
lenga ;  to  iadoce  by  motive :  to  promote  :  move  eom- 
nonly,  toexdte  by  aomrthinf  offensive,  to  incenw,  to 
enrage  t— aea.  To  appeal,  [Dryden ;]  commonly,  to 
pfodooe  anger. 

Pro-T(/-ker»  36 :  «.  One  who  provokes. 
Pro-V(/-king,  a.  Exciting  anger. 
Pro-vo'-kine-ljf,  aI.  So  as  td  raise  anger. 
pROv'-o-CA^-r/ON,  89  :  t.  Act  of  exciting  anger ; 

any  thing  that  exdtes ;  in  a  literal  sense  novir  dbused, 

an  appeaL 

Pro-vocwHttve,  92,  105 :  a.  and  «.  Stimulating, 

inciting: — f.  Any  thing  which  stimulates  appetite. 

or  Is  taken  for  the  porpoee  of  transient  excitement. 
Pro-voc'-a-tive-peM, «.  Quality  of  being  provocative. 
Pro-yoc'-o-tor-.y,  *.  A  challenge.  [Cotgrave.] 
PROVOSTc:rpr6v'-dft,  18:  «.  One  placed  over  a 

department ;  as  the  head  of  a  college ;  the  executioner 

of  an  army. 

Prov'-ott-ahip,  $,  OflSce  of  a  provost. 

PROW,  pro«spro,  7  :  m.  Fore  part  of  a  ship. 

PROW-sprow,  31  :  a.  Valiant.  [Spenser.] 

Prow'-esi,  *,  Bravery,  valour. 

Prow'-ett,  a.  Bravest  [Spenser.] 

To  PROW  L«  prow  I,  31 :  v,a,  and  m.  To  tern 

i    over ;  to  collect  by  plunder : — nrv.  To  rove  about  tia 

plunder,  to  prey. 
Prowl,  t,  A  ramble  for  plunder.  [CoUoq.] 
Prowl'-er,  t.  One  that  rovee  abont  for  prey. 

PROXIMATE,  pr5ck8'4-inAte,  188:  a.  Near 
and  immediate,  opposed  to  rtmotc  and  mediate;  near 
est,  nest. 

Proy-t-mate-ly,  ad,  Immediately. 
Proj/-ime,  (-Tm,  105)  a.  Proximate.  [Watts.] 
Projr-im'-i-tjr,  84,  105:  t.  Nearness. 

PROXY,  procks'-^  «.  Procuracy,  of  which  it  is  a 

.  contraction, — agency  for  another ;  agency  of  a  substi- 
tute ;  the  snbsUtute.  whether  person  or  written  paper. 

Proar'-y-thip,  «.  Office  ef  a  proxy. 

PRUCC,  prQ5c«,  109 :  t.  Prussian  leather. 

PRUDEi,  prGSd,  109  :  «.  A  woman  of  affected  great 
reserve,  coyn«as.  and  stiflhess. 

Pn/-dith,  a.  A(r«ctedly  grave  and  modest 

PrM'-der-y,  t.  Overmuch  nicety  in  conduct  '' 

PRUDENT,  prSZ-dSnt,  109:  a.  OriginaUy,  fore- 
seeing; fbrmeeing  by  natural  instinct:  commonly, 
eautions  and  wise  in  measures  and  conduct 

Pn/-dent-ly,  ad.  Discreetly,  Judiciously. 

Pn/'deoce,  «.  wisdom  applied  to  practice. 

Pnr^en'-/ial,  (^h'al,  147)  00 :  a.  and  t.  Eligi. 
ble  on  principles  of  prudence:— «.»/.  PmdemUiatt, 
Maxims  of  prudence  or  practical  wisoom. 

Prac-den'-Ztal-ly,  ad.  With  prudence,  cautiously. 

Pnf>deD'./i-al''-i-ty,  84,  105:  t,  EUgibQity  on 
principle!  of  prudence.  [Brown.] 

PRUDERY,  ftC'See  under  Prude. 

To  PRUNE,  prCSn,  o.o.  and  ir.  To  lop.  to  divest  (as 

r  trees)  of  superfluities,  to  clear  fVom  anv  thing  unnecss- 
aary :— aea.  [Dryden.}  To  dress,  to  prink. 

Vm^-netf  «.  One  that  prunes. 

Prv'-oini^,  t.  A  lopping :  hence  the  compounds 
Pn/min^Ookt  Pf'Himgknifet  See. 

PRUNE,  prC5n,  109:  $.  A  plum. 

Prw-nif'-er-otfs,  120:  a.  Phim-bearing. 

Pri^nii/-lo,  t.  A  kind  of  plum  :  see  also  hereafter. 

PRUNEL,pr3?/-n«l,  109:  *.  A  herb. 

PRUNELLO,  pr55-n«IMA,  109:  t.  A  stuff  of 
which  clergymen's  gowns  are  made :  sec  also  higher. 


1>SY 

PRURIENT,  prOQr'-^nt,  109,  51 :  a.  Itchlflt; 

having  an  itching  desire. 
PfiZ-rt-ence,   1  «.  An  itching ;  a  desire  which  pro* 

Prif'-n-en-cy,  )  vokes  the  harbonrer  of  it  m  the  itch 
provokes  scratching. 

Pftf-ri'-^o,  [Lat.]  «.  The  itch. 

Prif-ri^-i-noMS,  92, 64, 120 :  a.  Tending  to  the  it<^. 

PRUSSIAN,  pruah'-'an,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to 
Prussia :— f.  A  native  of  Prussia. 

4^  The  old  name  for  Prussia  was  Prmee,  which  see : 
hence,  the  present  word,  with  its  relations,  was  for 
a  long  time  subject  to  a  similar  sound  of  the  «, 
which  in  the  metropolis  is  now  deemed  a  vulgarism. 

Prus'-sic,  a.  The  epithet  of  an  acid  which  is  tha 
colouring  matter  of  Prussian  blue,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  poisons  known. 

Prut'-tt-ate,  146,  147:  «.  A  salt  formed  with 
pruMie  acid  and  a  saliflaUe  base. 

To  PRY s? pry,  v.  m.  To  peep  narrowly;  to  inspect 
officiously,  curiously,  or  Impertinently. 

Pry,  f.  Impertinent  peeping. 

PrV-inf^ly,  eui.  With  impertinent  curiosity. 

PRYTANIS=.pr?^a-nl8.  t.  {pL  Prvtonei,  101) 
One  of  the  select  senators  of  ancient  Athens ;  a  gover- 
nor, a  magistrate. 

Pry^t^-NB^-UU,  t.  A  hall  for  public  business. 

PSALM,  tim,  157,  139  :  «.  A  sacred  song, 
/^a/m'-ist,  «.  A  writer  of  psalms. 

PiAi/'UO'T>Tf   (sil'-m^-d^)  «.  The  act  or  pnie- 

tioe  of  singing  sacred  songs, 
iar  This  word  and  the  followins  are  pronounced  not  as 

formatives  from  p*alm,  but  with  reference  to  Greek 

formatives. 
Ptar-m(MJIist,  «.       singer  of  psalms. 

Psal-mod'-ic,  88:  1  ^   „  ,  .,     .       , , 

Psa|.mod'..-i,l.      }  «.  Bel«ting  to  p«lmody. 

Pw^Vmo^-ra-phift  (-f^H»  ^63)  «.  The  practice  of 

writing  psalms. 
Aal'-^r,   «.    The  volume  of  psalms,  as  used   in 

churches. 
4^  Such  it  tlie  present  pronunciation  of  this  word, 

with  refi*rence  to  the  original  Greek,  and  not  to  the 

intervening  Saxon :  see  Prin.  14S. 
P«aK-ter-y,  e.    A  kind  of  harp  boaten  with  sticks. 
PSAMMITE,  s&m'-mite,   157:  «.  A  species  of 

sandstone. 
PSEUDO-,  Bu'-di,  157,  llO:  A  prefix   from   a 

Greek  word  signifying  false. 
Paau'-DO-^-Poa'^-TiJi,  156:  «.    A  fklse  apostle 
PSBu"-l>o-CHl'-N^,  «.    The  fklse  china  root. 
PaBt)'-IX>-Gif-LB"-lf^,  «.  False  galena  or  black  jack. 

PsBC-DOo'-R^-PHr,   (-fiu,  163)   87 :    e.    False 

writing:  Pseu'-do-gra^  is  the  same. 
/^bu-dol'-o-QF,  *'    Falsehood  of  speech. 
/'itBu'-DO-ME-TAt^-Llc,  88 :  a.    An  epithet  applied 

to  such  lustre  as  is  perceptible  only  when  held  to  the 

light 
PaB(^DOI«'>r-llors,  120:  a.  Having  a  folse  signature. 
ftBi;'-Do-PflZ-i.os"-o-Pirr,   163:    #.    False  phi. 

losophy. 
P8Bt)'-i>o-Tnf"-B-il,  «.  An  insect  not  a  moth,  but  re- 
sembling one,  which  fbeds  on  wax  and  is  a  great  enemy 

to  bees. 
PiBu'-DO-VOt-CA''-NO,  *.    A   volcano  which  emita 

smoke,  and  sometimes  flame,  but  never  lava. 
PSH'AW,  sbtw,  interj.    It  expresses  contempt. 
PSITTACEOUS,  8it-ta'-ah'iw,  157,  147:  a.  Oi 

the  parrot  kind. 
PSOAS,  so'^is,  t.  (pi,  PsoV)  The  name  of  a  muscle 

of  the  loins,  of  which  there  are  two. 

PSORA,  9ori'd,  47 :  t.    The  iich. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  gT-cSH-A-g^  161,  87:  t.  The 
doctrine  of  tlie  soul  as  distinct  from  the  body ;  the 
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doetriae  of  nwtapbyiical  exUteoMs;  a  treatiM  on  tke 

mind :  tach  are  the  diflerent  tenies  in  which  the  word 

■e«ms  to  have  been  used. 
PttY'Cnou'-A-CHrf  (-k^\j)  #.  Conflict  with  the  gooL 
/VY^'-CHO-MAN'-cr,  87  :  «.    DKinationby  conjuring 

the  dead. 

PTARMIGAN,  tar'-ml-gan,  157, 105:  #.   The 

white  game,  a  bird. 

PTISAN,  tTz'-£iD,  157,  151:  t,  A  deooction  of 
barlej  with  other  ingredients  for  the  sick. 

PTOLEMAIC,  tor4-fna''-ick,  157:  a.  Pertaining 
to  Ptolemy,  or  his  system  of  the  aniTerae,  of  which  the 
eMTth  is  suppoeed  to  be  centre. 

PTYALISM,  t?-ii-ITxin,  157,  158 :  t.  A  spitting 
often,  excess  of  saliTa,  salivation. 

Prrs^'MA-QoauEy  (tts'-md-gSg,  151,  107)  #.  A 
medicine  which  discharges  spittle. 

PUBERTY,  pu'-b(rr-t^^i,  105  :  t.  The  Ume  of  life 
at  which  the  generative  faculties  begin  to  be  developed. 
Pu-bes'-cent,  a.    Arriving  at  puberty. 
Pa-bes'-cence,  t.    State  of  arriving  at  puberty. 

PUBLIC=»pub'-ltck,  o.  aud  t.  Belonging  to  a 
state  or  nation,  not  private ;  common  to  many ;  open, 
notorious: — s.  Open  view,  seneral  notice,  as  in  pubtic  t 
the  people  at  large,  in  whica  sense  it  ought  always  to 
have  a  plural  construction. 

Pab'-lic-ljf,  ad.    In  the  name  of  the  pnblio;  openly, 

without  concealment. 
Pub^-lic-Dess,  t.    PobUeity. 

PuB-LuZ-i-rr,  (-liss'-i-tiii,  84,  105)  t.    Stale  of 

being  public. 
Pub'-lM:ist,  «.    A  writer  on  the  laws  of  nature  and 

nations. 
Pul/-li-ca"-/ion,  89 :    #.    Act   of  making   public ; 

edition ;  a  literary  work  published. 
VfiW'U-ccaa,  »,    One  who  collected  tiie  pubUc  taxes ; 

al  present,  the  keeper  of  a  public  drinkin£.houae. 
19*  Among  the  compounds  arei^7tc-AMrr'«(f,(public- 

ipirite<k)  Pub'ttc-wdnte'edness ;  PuVUc-spiH'Ued ;  Kb'lie- 

tpir^iteaneu,  &c. 
7b  PuB^-LiSH,  V.  O.    To  make  public :  to  put  forth 

into  the  world  for  knowledge  and  perusal,  as  a  book. 
Pub'-lish-er,  36 :  «.    One  who  pubHahes  or  makes 

known)  specially. one  who  makes  public  and  sells 

editions  of  literary  works. 

PUCE=puce,  a.  Of  a  dark  brown  colour:  so  says 
Todd,  but  mantua-makera  and  tailors  show  a  brown 
purple  under  this  name;  ottijlea  colour: — See  Puke. 

PUCELAGE=pu'-c«l-4gt,  t.    Virginity. 

PUCERON,  pu'-cSr-on,  t.  Plantlou^i. 

PUCK=pucK,  «.  A  mischievous  Ikiry  or  sprite, 
otherwise  called  Robin  Ooodfellow. 

Puck'-b^li.,  (-bAwl)  t.  A  kind  of  mushroom  ftiU 
of  dust ;  it  is  otherwise  called  PucK'*prsT. 

7b  PUCKER—puck'-^r,  v.  a.  To  gather  into 
■mall  Tolas. 

Puck'-tfT,  36  :  «.    A  fold  or  wrinkle. 

Puck'-rred,  114  :  pari.  a.  Gathered  into  puckers  : 
Tn  he  in  a  pucker,  to  be  in  a  state  of  flutter  or  agitation. 

PUDDER=pud'-dfr,  *.    Pother,  tumult 

7b  Pud'-der,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  make  a  pother,  to 
make  a  bustle : — act.  To  perplex,  to  disturb,  to  confound. 

tag  Both  noun  and  verb  are  obsolescent. 

POX) DING,  pS&d'-dlng,  117  :  «.  A  boiled  mass 
for  food  seldom  baked,  or  if  baked  having  less  Qrmness 
than  a  pie;  something  of  the  consistence  and  softness 
of  a  pudding;  a  bowel  stuffed  with  edible  ingredients; 
a  proverbial  name  for  food  senerally. 
9*  The  compounds  are  Pmt'dina'Cioth',  (that  in  which 
it  is  boiled  0  Pmfdmg-pie^,  (.this  is  the  name  in  Hudi- 
braa  for  what  we  now  call  a  meat  pudding ;)  PutTding- 
iieeve',  (a  fliU  sleeve  as  of  a  olersyman  in  full  dress  0 
Pud"din^Hm^,  (the  time  at  whlcii  pudding,  anciently 
the  first  dish,  was  set  on  table ;)  also,  as  names  of 


plants,  PrndrSmg-graM^  i  Prnd^drng-grm^ ;  AkTAf- 
pipe^-tree,  &c. 

PUDDLE,  pud'-dl,  101 :  t.  A  smsll  itaad  ot 
dirty  water,  a  muddy  plauh. 

7b  Pud'-dle,  V,  a.  and  fi.  To  make  muddy;  to  s{i 
with  dirt  >-tum.  To  muddle. 

Pud'-dlv,  105 :  a.    Mnddy.  dirty,  miry. 

PUDDOCK,  PURROCK.~See  Paddot^.  (n. 
closure.) 

PUDENCY,  pu'-d^D-C^  «.    ShamefaoedoMs. 

Pu-DicZ-Z-rr,  84,  92,  59  :  «.    Modesty,  chastity. 

PUEFELLOW.— See  Pewfellow. 

PUERILE,  pu'-^r:Tl,  105  :  a.    Childish. 

Pu'-er-il"H.ty,  84  :  «.    Childidiness. 

Pu-br'-psr-ous,  120  :  a.    Bearing  cAiitiren, 

Pu-er^'per-al,  a.    Relating  to  childbirth. 

PUET.— See  Pcwpt 

PUFF^piif,  155  :  «.  a  quick  blast  with  the  nootii: 
a  small  gust  of  wind;  a  fbngous  ball  filled  vith  dott. 
sometimes  called  a  puff-ball  i  any  thing  light  aad 
porous ;  something  wbieh  sprinkles  wm^  w  by  a 
puff;  figuratively,  any  trick  by  way  of  advcitispoAt 
to  attract  notice  to  something,  generally  a  lonid  va- 
raendation. 

7b  Puff,  V,  H,  and  a.  To  Mow  wiUi  a  quidi  blast; 
to  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind;  to  blow  with  toonial- 
nesB ;  to  breathe  thick  and  hard ;  to  muve  vith  hnny; 
to  swell  with  wind  i—act.  To  inflate,  often  IbUowd  by 
up  intensive ;  to  swell  with  praise,  or  with  pridt;  to 
drive  as  with  a  blast,  often  followed  by  om^. 

Puf-f^r,  36  :  $,    One  that  pnlb. 

Puf-flng-ly,  ad.  Tumidly;  with  ahoitnes of bni& 

Pu r-fy,  a.  Windy,  flatufeat;  tnmid,  tugld. 

Puf-fi-ness,  «.    State  or  quality  of  being  fdtf. 

Puv'-FIN,  t,  A  kind  of  fbngna ;  a  name  girtn  to  a 
fish,  and  also  to  a  water-fowl:  there  is  also  aa  sf^ 
called  a  Pufjim^p'ple. 

PUGsrpug,  i.  A  eorraption  of  Puck^  applied  as  IN 
name  of  a  monkey,  from  his  amusingly  miacbtevMi 
^cks :  hence  also  to  a  little  dog  with  a  t&»  or  VM 
like  a  monkey :  a  pug-none  is  a  snub-nose. 

PUGGERED.— See  Puckered. 

PUGH,  p<K)H,  inlerj.    Exclamation  of  cootrBpt- 

PUGIL=pu'-gII,  ».  Originally,  one  who  oombato 
with  fists,  a  pugilist;  a  quantity  contained  in  a  dow 
fist, — a  liandfaf ;  a  large  pinch,  or  as  mud»  m  can  bs 
held  between  the  thumb  aud  first  two  fingeia. 

Pu'-gil-i»m,  t.    Practioe  of  boxing. 

Pu'-gil-ist,  t.    A  boxer. 

Pu'-gil-ia^'-tic,*.    Pertaining  to  boxing. 

PUGNACIOUS,  pug-na'-sh'ut,  147,  120:  «. 
Having  a  disposition  to  fight ;  quarrelsome. 

Pug-nac'-i-ty,  92, 59 :  «.  Quality  of  being  po|oaci«a. 

PUISNE,  pu'-niij,  110,  157,  101 :  «.  Lita«"l. 
6ora  a/2enear(£9,  younger,  later  in  time;  hencsi  tow* 
in  rank,  inferior ;  pethr ;  inconsidemble. 

PUlSSANT=pu'.t»-8ant,  a.    Powetfcl. 

Pu'-is-sont-Iy,  ad*    Powerfuny,  forciWy. 

Pu'-ig-sance,  ».    Power,  strength,  force. 

PUKE=pukt,  a,  PrimarQy,  pitch-eoloured ;  ^«^. 
of  a  coUmr  between  black  and  rnsset :  this  word  of* 
to  lie  the  same  as  tiie  modem  pwe.  In  which, deoWWJ 
to  secure  it  ftom  connection  with  the  foUoviB&  lbs  I  n 
changed  into  e:  If  so,  with  thu  alterod  fono,  insai** 
ing  seems  to  have  again  elsangod : — See  Puce. 

PUKE=pukt,  9.    A  vomit;  an  emetic 
7b  Puke,  V.  M.    Tb  vomit ;  to  ricken. 
Pu'-ker,  «.    An  emetic.  [Garth.] 

PULCHRITUDE, pur-cr|-tAd*,161:  *.  D«w*l» 

grace,  handsomeness. 
7b  PULE=puU  V.  n.    To  whine. 
PuMing,  «.     A  cry  as  of  a  chicken.  a^iAiaing. 
Pu'-ling-ly,  act    With  whiuing,  with compWat 
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PUM 

PUUC-paMfek, «.   A  herb. 

PUUCOSE,pu'-U.cAce,  105, 152:  a.  Aboonding 
withfUaa:  Pii7iooM  is  tbt  tame. 

PULIOL,  pu'-li^l,  t.    Apknt 

PULKHA-pulk'-hJ,  lu    A  Laplaad  dadge. 

TV  PULL,  p»l,  117:  t».  o.  To  draw  violtnUy 
towdaone.oppoMdfojNuA;  to  draw  forcibly,  with 
oa  or  off;  to  pluck ;  to  tear ;  to  impreaa  by  pnUinff  a 
printiMmaehiM:  3bfdlAMra,toMibTert;todegrad«: 
£o  pmmp,  to  extirpate. 

Pull,  «.    Aot  of  polUng;  contMt  \  a  ploek. 
PailF-^r,  ».    OMthatpoDa. 
PiflK-baek,  «.    That  which  keeps  back. 
PULLEN,p»IM«D,117:  f.    Poaltiy.  [Oba] 
PcTl'-lbt,  #•    A-yoimg  hen. 

PULLEY,  p»lMI^  117  :  t.  A  small  wheel  on  a 
I^Tot  with  a  furrow  outside  in  which  a  rope  runs. 

TV  PULLULATE==pul'-i.liu,  155,  69:  «.  ». 
To  germinate,  to  bud. 

Pul'-lQ-la''*/ioD,  89  :  «.    Act  of  budding. 

PULMONARY,  pul'-m5n-4r4i  105  :  a.  aod  t. 
Belonging  to  the  lungs :~«.  A  name  given  to  the  herb 
longworL 

Ppi-mon'-ic  88 :  a.  and  «.  Bekmglng  to  the  kings': 
— «.  One  ^soldered  in  the  Innge. 

PULPaspulp,  t.  Any  soft  maes ;  the  eoft  part  oi: 
limit.  "^ 

Pul'-py,  105  :  a.    Like  pulp,  soft. 

PuK-poMS,  a.    Consisting  of  pidp.  soft. 

Pol^«p<iW  ncai,  <.   QoaUty  of  being  polpoos. 

PULPIT,  p^l'.plt,  117  :  t.  A  roetrom;  Ae  higher 

desk  in  the  ehureh  where  the  sermon  it  pronounced. 
PULSATILE,   PULSATION,  &c--8ee  under 

Pulse. 

PULSE>-pulCi,  t.  A  benUng against.  asUght  stroke, 
n  throb,  a  Tibration  |  alternate  approach  and  recession, 
or  expansion  and  contraction;  especially,  the  motion 
of  an  artery  as  the  bkiod  is  driven  through  it  by  the 
beart,  and  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  touch:— See  also 
hereafter. 

TV  Pulfe,  V.  ».  and  a.    To  beat  as  the  pulee : — acf. 

To  drive  as  the  pulse  is  driven. 
Piir-sa-tive,  a.    Beat^,  throbbing. 
Par-sa-tor-jf,a.    Beating  like  the  pulse. 
Pul'-sa-tile,  (-til,  105)  a.    Fit  to  be   struck   or 

acted  upon  by  oulaation.  as  a  drum  or  tabor. 
Pul-sa'-lion,  89 :  t.    Act  of  beating   or  striking; 

motion  of  the  pulse. 
Pul-siC-ic,  88  :  a.    Exciting  the  pulse. 
Pol'-s/on,  (-ahun,  147)  t.  Act  of  driving  or  Jbrehig 

forward,  in  distinction  to  tmcUon  or  tfctiun. 

PU  LSEUspulce,*.  Leguminous  plants, — ptauts  whose 
ftuil  is  not  reaped,  but  jmlled  or  piuched,  says  Johnson ; 
— planU  whose  fruit  is  beaten  out,  (see  the  previous 
elass,)  says  Webster. 

PULTACEOU8,  pu|.a'-«h'u8, 147:  a.  Macerated. 
PULTICE.— See  Poultice. 

PULVERABLE,  pul'-v«r-a-bl,  101 :  a.   That 

may  be  beaten  or  reduced  to  dust 
TV  Pul'-?er-ate,  v,  a.    To  pulverise. 
Pul'-vkr-in,  «.    Ashes  of  barilla. 
TV  Pol'-vbr-izb,  V,  a.  To  reduce  to  dust  or  powder. 
Piil'-?er4-ia''-/»on,  89  :  t.    Act  of  pulverising. 
PoL'-TSR-orB,  120 :  «.  Consisting  of  dust  or  powder. 
PuL-T«R^.l7-LBNT,  109  :  a.    Dusty.  powdery. 
Pol-ver'-M-lence, «.   Dustiness. 
Pot'-VIL,  «.    A  sweet-scented  powder. 
TV  PnK-vil,  V.  a.    To  sprinkle  with  pulvU. 

PUMICE,  pu'-mYig,  105 :  t.  A  substance  tUt 
qnenUy  ejected  Ikom  a  volcano,  lax  and  spongy,  f^U 
of  Uttlo  iMdet  and  cavities. 


PUN 

Pu-mie'-eoirs,  (-mTsh'-'us,  90)  a.  Of  the  natoie  of 
pumice. 

PUMMEL.— See  PommeL 

PUMP.pump,  t.    An  engine  by  which  water  is 

drawn  from  a  well,  and  ient  outwards  to  a  destination. 
To  Pump,  V,  M.  and  a.    To  throw  water  out  by  a 

puap:—«o«.  To  raise  or  throw  out  as  by  means  of  a 

pump ;  flguratively.  to  elicit,  to  draw  out  ot 
Pamp'-«r,  t.  He  or  that  wMch  pumps. 
«*  Amonff  the  oomponnds  ara  Ptmp'-bnke,  (arm  of  a 

pump  Ohm/.da^  (a  tube  used  with  a  dhkin  pump 
pw»»f  0  Pwng-gear,  (materiaU  vfor  pompe.  a 
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on  shipboard;)  Pumg-gear,  (materiaU  vfor  pompe.  a 
tea  teftn :  g  hard ;)  yump'-hood,  (head  or  onreriiiff  for 
a  chain  pump;)  Ptmp'tpear,  (the  bar  to  whlcTthe 
upper  box  of  a  pump  is  fiistened ;)  &e. 

PUMP^-pump,  t.  A  thin-soled  shoe. 

^n  w'.^'  pGmp'-yon,  90 :  ,.  a  plant ;  and  al«> 
Its  fruit, 

Pumf'-kik,  «.  TTif  eormpted  but  oommon  form  of  the 

previons^word. 
PUN=-pun,  t.  A  pUy  on  words  that  agree  or  ro. 

•emble  in  sound,  but  differ  in  meaning. 
TV  Pun,  r.  n,  and  a.   To  quibble,  to  pky  on  words 

so  as  to  make  puns:— ace.  To  persuade  by  a  pun. 
run  ^ing,  t.  The  practice  of  making  puns. 
Puu'-Dter,  36  :  t.  One  given  to  punning. 

TV  PUNCH spuntch,  ».  a.  To  bore  with  a  sharp 
instrument 

Punch'-tfr,  *.  a  boring  instmment. 

Puuch'-eon,  90  :  #.  A  sort  of  puncher  ;  that  which 
is  punched,  vis.  a  cask ;  and  hence,  definitely,  a  cask 
measuring  190  gaUons.  ' 

TV  PUNCH=pi5ntch,  w.  a.  To  hit  with  tlie  flat. 

Punch,  t.  A  blow.  [Both  words  are  of  low  use.J 

PUNCH=puntcb,  #.  A  liquor  named  from  the 
paiepuntM  of  Surat,  and  mode  by  mixing  spirit  with 
water,  sagor.  and  the  Juice  of  lemon. 

Punch'-bowl,  (-biM>l,  8)  ».  A  bowl  for  punch. 

PUNCH=puntch,  t.  Tho  l\>hcMne/lo  of  the 
Italian  puppet-show,— fat,  short,  and  humpbacked; 
benoe.  from  some  of  these  characteristics,  a  horse 
well  set,  having  a  short  back  and  thin  shoulders  with 
a  broad  neck,  and  well  lined  with  tat ;  a  punchy  man. 

Punch'-y,  a.  Short,  thick,  and  fkt 

Punch'-i-nel"-lo,  a.  Another  name  for  Punch. 

PUNCTATED,  punjrk'.tAt^d,  158,2:  a.  Drawn 
into  a  point,  [Gea ;]  ftill  of  imaU  holes.  [Bot] 

Pu«c'-tJ-rorm,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  point 

PuMJ-til'-1-o,  90  :  *.  A  nice  point  in  behaviour. 

Pu/ic-tir-wm,  (-yu»,  146, 120)  «.  Exact  to  a  nicety. 

PuNC-tlK-iotit-ly,  ad.  With  great  nicety. 

PuJic-til'-iotis-ness, «.  Exactness  of  behovioor. 

Puiic'-to,  «.  Nioe  point  of  cezemooy.  [Bacon ;]  the 
point  in  fencing,  [Shake.] 

VuHC^-iion,  89  :  *.  A  puncture.  [Surgery.] 

Puj^c'-n7-^L,(-ti-ai,  147) a.  Comprisedin  apoint, 
consisting  in  a  point ;  exact,  nice,  punctUkms. 

Purtc^-Zn-al-ly,  «<.  Nicely,  exacay. 

PuncVu-al-ist,  t.  A  ceremonious  person. 

PuAc'-/ti-al-:ne8fl,  *.  Punctuality. 

Pu«c'-ftf-al"-i.ty,  84,  105:  ».  Nicety. 

ToPvNc/'TU-ATE,  V,  a.  To  mark  with  written  pointa. 

Puiic'-/ii-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  or  method  of  pointing. 

Vancf-tw'ist,  «.  One  skilled  in  punctuation. 

TV  PoiVc'-iv-LATB,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  small  siKits. 

Pcj^o'-rcrRB,  $,  A  sharp  small  point ;  a  hole  mVii^ 
with  a  small  point. 

PUNDIT=pun'-dtt,  t.  A  learned  Brahmin. 

PUNDLE,  pun'-^l,  101 :  *.  (Compare  Punchy.) 
A  short  fat  woman. 

PUNGENT=>piin'-gSnt,  a,    (Compare  Punctated. 
&C.)    Having  power  to   prick,  seldom  used  but  of 
The  iiga  as  is  «s«4  afltr  anodes  of  spctteag  f  hat  have  no  InvgnUrity  of  touad. 

/  miali-un^  i,  t.  minim,  165  ?  vTzb-nn,  i.  r,  vinon,  165 :  *Tn.  166 :  ^fn,  166. 
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lUlMUncot  nflTecHng  the  tMlat«,— or,  figortttteljr,  tite 

mind :  acrid  ;  piercing ;  btUng. 
PuD'-gent-ly,  ad,  Acrimoniooriy. 
Pun'-gen-cy,  «.  Power  or  qnality  of  being  paogetit. 

PUNIC=pu'-nLck,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the  an- 
cient CarthoipnUnt ;  unworthy  of  trait  a*  the  Car- 
thaginians, faithless:— «.  The  language  of  ancient 
Carthage. 

PUNiCK,  pu'-dTm,  105:  t.  A  bug.  [Di«iaed.3 

PUNICEOUS,  pi-Dl«h'-l-u8,  90:  a.  Purple. 

PUNINESS.— See  under  Puny. 

To  PUNISH =puD'-uh,  V,  a.  To  chastue.  to  afflict 

with  penalties  or  death  for  some  crime  or  fault. 
Pun -ish-rr,  i.  One  who  puniahM. 
Pun'>Uh-meDft,  t .  That  which  is  imposed  as  a  penalty 

or  vengeance  of  a  crime. 
PunMsh-o-blr,  a.  Fit  for  punishment. 
Pun'-ish-a-bie-nesSy  «.  Fitness  for  punishment. 
Pu'-N/-T/VB,  a.  Awarding  or  inflicting  punishment 
Pu'-ni-tor-y,  a,  Pimishing ;  tending  to  punish. 
Pu-ni/'-ion,  (pi-nT«h'-un,  89)  t.  Punishment 
PUNK,  pungk,  158:  «.   A  strumpet 
PUNNING,  PUNSTERw— See  under  Pun. 
PUNTx=punt,  a.  A  flat-bottomed  boat' 
7b  PUNT=punt,  r.  n.  To  play  at  basset 
Punt'-f  r,  36 :  «.  One  that  plays  basset  against  the 

banker  or  denier. 

PUNY,  pu'-n^  101  :  a. and  t.  (Compare Puisne.) 
Young ;  inferior,  petty ;  [these  senses  are  expressed  at 
present  only  by  Puisne:]  inferior  in  rate,  sise,  or 
strength :— «.  [South.]  A  young,  unexperienoed,  un* 
Neasoncd  person. 

Pu'-n<-nes9,  s.   State  of  being  puny. 

7o  PUP,  &c— See  under  Poppy. 

PUPA=»pu'-p4,  *.  The  chrysalis. 

Pu-piv'-o-rotf8,  120:  a«  Feeding  on  the  larrv  and 
chrysalides  of  insects. 

PUPlL=pu'-pil,  «.  The  apple  of  the  eye. ' 

PUPlLs;pu'-pTI,  *.  A  scholar,  one  under  the  care 
uf  a  tutor ;  one  who  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to 
iiis  former  tutor ;  a  ward,  one  under  the  care  of  a 
guardian ;  in  the  civil  law,  one  under  the  ago  of  14  if 
a  male,  of  19  if  a  female. 

Pa'-pil-age,  #.  stale  of  being  a  pupiL 
Pu'-pil-ar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pupiL 
Pu'-pil-ar^-i-U,  84  :  ».  Stale  of  n  pupil.     *" 
PUPP£T=::pup'-p§t>  14  :  t.    A  little  image  moved 

by  a  wire  in  a  show  ;  a  word  of  contempt 
Pup'-pet-ry, «.  Affectation.  [Disused.] 

49^  The  eomponnds  are  Ptip"pet'Show',  (exhibition  of 
puppets;)  PHji''pet'ptaj/'0rt  (manager  of  puppets;) 
i^p'pst-moM',  or  Pup^'pet-mas'ter,  (owner  ot  a  puppot- 
show ;)  &c. 

PUPPY,  pup'-p^  #.  Progeny  of  a  bitch,  a 
whelp  i  name  of  contempt  to  a  man.  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  conceited  person ;  hence  Pmppyitm,  couccit, 
affectHtion  in  a  man. 

To  Pup'-py,  V.  If.  To  bring  Ibrlh  whelps. 

To  Pup,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  whelps. 

Pup,  <.  A  puppy. 

7b  PUR=:pur,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  murmur  as  a  cat  or 

leopard  in  pleasure : — act  [Gray.]  To  signify  by  pur* 

ting. 

Pur,  ».  A  gentle  noise  made  by  a  cat. 
PURBECK=pui'-bSck,  a.  The  epithet  of  a  hard 
stone  brought  from  Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire. 

PURBLIND,  por'.blluid,   115:  a.    (See  Pore- 
blind.)  Dim-sighted;  near-sighted. 
Pur'-blind-ness, «.  Dimness  or  shortness  of  sight 

To  PURCHASE=.pur'-chAc6,  152:  v.  a.  To  buy 
for  a  price;  to  acquire,  not  inherit ;  to  obtain  by  any 
to  expiate  by  a  forfeit ;  to  gain  or  have  an 


advantage  over  lometbing  by  Mchsmcal  aeanli 
raising  it «  figurative  and  common  applicalieu  amoag 
workmen ;  in  this  use  the  verb  oAen  becomes  mtatsr. 

*  as.  **  The  capstan  purchases  space." 

Pur '-chase,  «.  Act  of  buying;  any  thing  oblaiMi 
at  a  pi  ice :  any  thing  obt^ned  otherwbe  than  hr  in- 
heritance ;  formerly.  roW»eTy,  and  also  the  thfatf 
stolen ;  mechanical  adrantsfs  In  taistng  a  veigfat 

Pur'-cha-aer,  2  :  «.  Ods  who  purcfassea. 

Pur'-cha-4a-ble,  ft.  That  swy  be  boa^rt. 

PURE=purt,  49:  a.  Clear,  not  moddy;  ftee  ftws 
mixture  with  any  thing  else;  henes.  genoine.  nsl: 
other  senses  are  anratsrs  appBcs^ieBS  of  tbsM:  si, 
incorrupt ;  men ;  boly ;  unfMallnlsd:  chsstc. 

To  Pure,  r.  a.  To  puriiy,  to  depurate.  [Ohs.] 

Pure'-ly,  ad.  In  a  pure  manner;  metdy. 

Pure'-ness,  t.  State  of  being  pure. 

C-^  To  Purge.  &c.  To  Pitrify,  &c,  see  hereafter. 

Pu'-ri-ty,  105  :  #.  State  of  being  clean  or  paw;  in- 
nocence, chastity. 

Pu'-rist,  i.  One  psHicularly  nice  or  choice,  espeeiaU? 
in  nring  words  of  a  gvanine  chancier. 

Pu'-rum,  158 :  «.  Praetioe  or  afliactation  of  rigid 
purity. 

Pu'-ri-tan,  t.  and  a.  One  pretending  to  emiaeot 
pnrity  in  religion :  it  is  now  seldom  i^i^  bat  is 
contempt,  and  in  general  to  a  sectary  c^AJf.  Of  or  bs- 
longiug  to  puritans. 

Pu'-n'tan-ifm,  158:  «.  Notions  of  a  poritsn. 

Pu'-ri-tan^'-ic,  88 :  \        „  ,  ..     .       .^„ 

Pu'.ri.tan''-i.i«l,     I  *'•  ^^"""^  ***  ^"^ 

Pu'-r>-tan^-i-cal-ly,  od.  After  the  masaer  cf  te 
puritans. 

PURFILE,  pui^-fiU;i05:  t.  A  sort  of  sadwt 
trimming  for  women's  gowns,  made  of  tiud  «sA 
thread. 

7b  Pui'-flr,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  decorate  with  p«- 
file  >HMit.  To  be  wrought  or  trimmed  with  putfile. 

Pur'-fle  or  Pui^-fleio,  109  :  s.  PnHUe. 
To  PURGE^ purge,  39  :  v,  a.  and  «.  To  safe 
clear  or  pure,  to  cleanse :  to  clear  fkon  itnptiTiUM, 
witho/;  to  clear  fhmi  guilt  with /rosi;  todsfceate;  to 
evacuate  [the  body]  by  cathartics:— m>.  To  grav 
pure ;  to  ha^  e  the  body  in  a  lax  state  with  motioai. 

Purge,  a.  A  cathartic  medicine. 

Pur  -ger,  36  :  t.  He  or  that  whidi  pugrs. 

Pur'-ging,  f.  A  looseness. 

Pur'-ga-inent,  «.  A  cathartic  [Bacon.] 

Pur'-go-tive,  105:  a,  an^  «.  Cathsiile.— «.  A 
cathartic. 

Pur-ga'-/wn,  89  :  t.  Act  of  cleansing  or  porifyiaf ; 
act  of  cleansing  the  body  internally  bvcatiiariici;  •^ 
of  clearing  from  the  imputation  of  guitt. 

PuR'-a.4-T0R-r,  a.  and  «.  Cleansing  expiatory^ 
1.  A  place  in  which  souls  are  supposed  b]rsoneChm|- 
tians,  particularly  Roman  Catholics,  to  be  porRM  vf 
fire  from  carnal  impurities  before  reception  iatobMrm 

Pur'-ga-to^-ri-fll,  90:  a.  Relating  to  ?vrn^' 
Pmryaru'ria»  is  less  used. 

PURl FORM.— See  under  Pns. 

To  PURIFY,  pur«'-r^/y,  49,  105, 6:  v.  a.  and 
n.  (See  Pure,  8fc)  To  make  pure ;  to  free  fhna  |^ 
or  pollution;  to  clear  fkom  barbarisms :"•<•-  ^'' 
grow  pure. 

Pu'-ri-fi-^r,  6 :  #.  Cleanser,  refloer. 

Pu'-Fi-fy-ine,  t.  Act  of  freeing  from  poUnlioo. 

Pu'-ri-fi-ca''-/ion,  105,  89:  #.  Actof  m»to«H«f[ 
set  of  cleansing  from  guilt  or  poUntieo:  ia  »  f^ 
sense,  the  Hebrew  rite  after  i^ildbearing.^ 

Pu-rif '-i-ca-tive,  105 : 1  a.  Having  powr  or  tes- 
Pu-rif'-i-co-tor-y,  j  dencv  to  make  pars* 

09*  See  Pmrist,  Ptirism,  PwHtOM,  &e..  /Srn/y.uiAfcr  !*»»*• 
PURlM=pur6'-!m,  49  :#.  The  feast  of  loti.  bj 

which  the  Jews  commemorate  their  deliverapee  fro" 

Ilaman. 
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PURti^=p«f1,  39:  t.   An  embroWOTed  and  ihic- 

kered  border. 
Th  Purl«purl,  v,  a.    To  decorate  as  with  a  pari. 
PURL=purl,  t,  A  malt  liqaor  in  wWch  wormwood 

%nd  aromatict  are  infUsed. 
7«  PURLssparl,  v.  n.  To  flow  with  a  gentle  noiae. 

tonuumari  to  rke  or  appear  in  andulationa. 
Purl)  9.  An  oose,  a  eolt  flow. 
Purl'-io^,  «•  and  «.  Flowing  with  a  soft  murmur : 

— f.  The  senile  noue  of  a  stream. 
PURUEU,  purl'-A,  69,    110:  #.    OrlginaUy.  a 

plac»  furg  or  free  from  Ibreet  law :  Uie  ground*  on  the 

bolder*  ot  a  Ibtest;  benoe,  border,  enclosure,  district 

eeneraUy* 
PURLlN=-pur'-ITn,   #.    A   piece   of  Umber  lying 

aciow  a  rafter  to  keep  it  flrom  sinking  in. 
TV  PURLOIN«pur-loiQ',  40,  29  :  r.  a.  and  «. 

To  steal,  to  take  by  theft  t-^eu.  To  practise  theft. 
Pur-loiu'-er,  r.  One  who  steals  clandestinely. 
Pur^lota'-Mi)?»  9.  Theft 
PURPARTY.— See  Pwirparty. 
PURPLE,  puiZ-pl,  101  :  a.  and  #.  Red  tinctured 

with  blue  :—§,  T^e  pnrple  colour;  that  which  distin- 

Eished  the  emperors  of  Eastern  and  Western  Rome ; 
nee.  imperial  sorerelgnty  j  also,  that  which  distin- 

fuUhes   cardhiaU:   hence,  a  cardinalate :    PmrpUs, 

in  the  plural,  is  the  term  for  the  spots  of  litid  red 

which  break  out  in  malignant  fevers. 
To  Pui'-plr,  V,  a.  To  colour  with  purple. 
Pur'-pluD,  a.  Somewhat  purple. 
PURPORT=.por'»IK)rt,  39,38:  #.  Design;  ten- 

deacy  of  any  thing  said  or  written. 
To  Pur'-port,  r.  a.  To  tend,  to  show. 

PURPOSE,  pur'-pAce,  eoUoq*  pur'-prw,  ».  That 
which  a  penon  sefs  htfaf  himself  to  be  renched  or 
accomplished.— design;  the  end  desired;  efl'eet;  in- 
stance ;  Spenser  uses  it  to  signify  couTersation ;  It  is 
•onetimes  used  in  the  plural  fbrwhat  is  called  at 
length  Cnm9-pmrp0tes:  On  parposr, commonly  used  for 
Cfpmrpost,  signifies  designedly. 

To  Pur-po»r,  ».  a,  and  n.  To  intend,  to  resoke : — 
«e«.  To  have  intention ;  in  old  authors,  to  discourse. 

Por'-pow-ljr,  ad.  By  design. 

Pui'-pote-lew,  a.  Baring  no  eflbct 

PURPRESTURE.~Sc«  Pourprestioo. 

PoR^-PBiSB,  151:  #.  An  endomre;  as  also  the 
whole  compass  of  a  manor. 

PURPURE,  por'-pirt,  a.  Purple.  [Herald.] 

PUB-Pu'-Ric,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
Uined  by  digesting  the  ffeces  of  the  boa  constrictor, 
thesaluof  which  are  purple :  it  it  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  lilhic  or  uiic  ncid. 

Par'-pn-rate,  #.  Any  salt  formed  by  the  purpuric 
acid  and  a  base. 

7b  PURR,  &c.— See  To  Pur. 

PURR=-pur,  39 :  #.  A  sea  lark. 

PURSE=?purct.  153:  «.  A  small  money-bag ;  figu- 
latively,  a  sum  of  money ;  money. 

To  Purse,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  purse ;  to  contract  into 
wrinkles  as  the  mouth  of  a  purse. 

Por'-«er,  t.  The  paymaster  of  a  ship :  this  was  pro- 
bably the  original  duty  fh)m  which  the  name  is  de- 
rived:  but  the  present  duty  U  that  of  purve>-or. 

$m*  The  compounds  are  Pmrt/neU  (a  purse  made  of 
Mt-work.  or  a  n*t  made  as  a  purse:)  Pitrstr-fToud, 
(Bcoiad  of  wealth:)  &c. 

PURSINESS.— See  under  Pursy. 

PURSLAlN=pur'-8li\n,  #.  A  plant. 

PcjR'-«i-Aiif-THB8,  9,  A  tree  proper  lo  hedge  wiih. 

7bPURSUE«pur-»u',  189 :  t?.  a.  and  n.  TofWlow 
Ibr  some  end ;  hence,  to  persecute ;  to  chase  in  hos- 
lUity ;  to  Imiute  .^— fiea.  To  go  on  or  continue 

Pur-ftu'-rr,  t.  One  that  pursues. 


PUT 

Pur-su'-a-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  bo 'pursued. 
Pur-su'-ant,  12 :  a.  Done  in  consequence  or  pro. 

sccution  of  any  thing. 
Pur-su'-ance,  #.  A  following ;  consequence  ;  prose- 
cution, process. 
PuR-auir',  *.  Act  of  pursuUig:  endeavour  to  attain; 

prosecution;  employment. 
Pur'-sd/-v>int,  (pur'-swi-vant,  145)  t.  A  state 

messenger. 
PURSY,  pur'-s^  n.   LltcraUy,  puffif ;  ftu  and 

shurt-breatned. 
Pur'-si-ness,  #.  State  of  being  pursy. 
PURTENANCE«pur'-te-nance,  «.  That  which 

pertaims  to  something,  applied  as  the  name  of  a  beast's 

pluck. 
PURULENT,  &C— See  nndcr  Pus. 
To  PURVEY=pur.va\j',  100 :  ».  a.  and  «.  To 

{irovide  with  conveniences,  a  general  sense  now  obso- 
ete ;  to  procure :— aea.  To  buy  in  provisious,  to  pro- 
vide. 

Pur-ve/-or,  ».  One  that  purveys ;  particularly  an 
oflicer  that  exacted  provisions  for  the  king's  foUoi^ers ; 
a  procurer,  a  pimp. 

Pur-vey'-ance,  12 :  »•  Provision ;  procurement  of 
provision  ;  an  exaction  of  provisions  fbr  the  Idng. 

PURVIEW,  pur'-vA,  1 10  :  t.  A  condition  or  pro- 
viso ;  the  body  of  a  statute  disUnct  fhim  the  preamble. 

PUS=pus,  [Lat.l  ».  The  white  or  yellowish  matter 
generated  in  wounds  in  the  process  of  healing. 

Pu'-Ri-FORM,  a.  Like  pus. 

Pu'-rw-lent,  109 :  a.  Consisting  of  pus. 


To  PUSH,  pd6sb,  117:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  press 
against  with  fbrce;  to  strike  with  a  thrust;  to  urge 
forward  by  action  behind  the  object:  to  enfbree  to  a 
conclusion:  to  hnportune c-^rv.  To  make  a  thrust; 
to  msh  forward. 

Push,  9,  Impulse,  force  impressed ;  a  thrust  at  witli 
a  pointed  instrument;  onset;  attack;  that  whicli 
pushes  or  urges,— an  extremity,  an  emergence ;  that 
which  is  pushed  out,— a  pimple.  [The  last  sense  oc- 
curs in  Bacon.] 

PunW-fTf  9.  One  who  pushes. 

Pttsh'-pin,  9,  A  child's  play  with  pins. 

PUSILLANIMOUS,  pi'-cil-lan"-^rous,  120: 
o.  Literally,  Uttle-souled.  having  no  spirit  or  courage. 

Pu'-8il-lan''-i-moi/8-ly,  ad.  With  pusillanimity. 

Pu'-8il-Ian"-i-moK8-ness,  *.  Pusillanimiiy. 

Pu'-«il-lan-im"-»-ty,  84,  105 :  «.  The  quaUty  of 
being  pusillanimous. 

PUSS,  p(S6tf9,  117:  9,  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat ; 
the  sportsman's  name  for  a  hare. 

PUSTULE=pu«'-tAl<,  147:  #.  (Compare  To  Posli. 
&e)  A  j>«*A  or  |iimple;  a  small  swelling;  an  efflores- 
cence. 

Pu«'-tu-lo««,  120  :  a.   Full  of  pustules,  pimply. 
7b  Pus'-tu-late,  r.  a.  To  form  into  pustules. 

To  PUT,  p56t,  117:  r.  a.  and  «.  To  lay.  to  place : 
— nem.  To  place  in  a  situation  so  as  to  have  direction 
and  motion,  some  noun  being  originally  understood ; 
her.ce,  to  move ;  to  germinate :  To  put  Mont,  to  put  the 
ship  about  or  round :  To  ptrf  6y,  to  turn  off:  To  pi^ 
down,  to  repress ;  to  degrade ;  to  eonfnte :  To  futfvrth, 
to  propose ;  to  extend ;  to  bud  or  shoot :  To  «««  «i,  to 
interpose  j  to  enter  a  harbour ;  to  offer  as  a  claim :  To 
put  in  fear,  to  place  a  person  in  a  condition  of  fear: 
Topmlin  pracace,  to  place  a  determination  or  theory 
into  use ;  To  put  in  f>r»  to  offer  for ;  Td jp«rf  q/f,  to  divest ; 
to  delay:  to  pass  fiiliaciously ;  to  discard;  to  leave 
land:  Topatoaerapoa,  to  Impute;  to  assume;  to  im- 
pose J  in  old  phrase,  lo  forward,  to  promote :  to  urge 
motion :  To  put  out,  to  place  at  interest ;  to  extinguish ; 
to  emit,  to  extend,  to  expel ;  to  publish ;  to  dbeonoert ; 
to  dislocate:  To  put  over,  to  refbr.to  defer;  to  fail 

Tbn^tgn  ^\»vm^»/^vtoim9t0fWngt\mihurt  mo  ixnt*^\mtitf  otttmnA. 

Conwotumtt :  mi»h-un,  •.  *.  wiwioji,  165 :  vTih-un,  i',  r.  virion,  165 :  (ftitn>  166 ;  ttl^p.  166. 
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over:  T0 ptdl^, iotUyhj;  toaMistwith:  tor»fiv:  To 
wU  to  it,  to  distreM,  to  perplex  i  Tl»  oiU  to  dttUk,  to 
kill ;  To  put  up,  to  p«n  iinrerenged,  often  takiog  with 
in  addition ;  aUo,  to  take  witlioot  expreMtng  diisatU- 
fltction;  to  expoae  pubUcly.  as  io  sale;  to  start  from 
eover :  to  hoard,  to  nide :  To  put  up  at,  to  take  abode 
at:  JPM  COM,  an  vM  elliptical  phraae  signifying  Sup- 
pose the  case  to  be*  &c. 

Put,  J.  A  (breed  action  to  avoid  stmetliivg :   A  PoT- 

orr,  an  excuse,  a  sliift :  see  other  senses,  with  a  differ^ 

ent  pionunciiition,  below. 
Pift'-tcr,  «.  One  that  puts. 

Pttt^-log,  t.  Log  or  pole  fbr  a  bricklayer's  platform. 
Pait'-ting'-ttODei  t»    A  atone  for  throwing  with  np> 

lifted  hand,  as  a  trial  of  strength. 
PUTssput,  «.    A  rustic,  a  down ;   also  the  name  of 

an  old  game  at  cards. 

PUTAGE-^pu'-dLgt,  9.  Prostitntion.  [Law.] 
Pu'-ta-nitm,  158  :  m.   Trade  of  a  prostitute. 

PUTATIVE,  pu'-t4-ti?,  105:  a.    Suppoaed,  re- 

puted. 
PUTlD==pu'-tTd,  a.  Mean.  base,  worthless. 
Pu'-tid-Dess,  a.  Meanness,  vileness. 
PUTLOG  .—See  under  Tb  Put. 
PUTREDINOUS,  &c,    7b  PUTREFY— See 

below. 
PUTRID— pu'-trid,  a.  Rotten,  corrupt. 
Pu'-trid-ness,  t.  Rottenneas. 
Pu'-try,  105:  a.  Rotten.  [Obe.] 
To  Pu'-TUB-VT,  6  :  V.  a.  and  fi.   To  make  rotten ; 

to  corrupt  with  roilasnees  1— «««.  To  rot 

Pu'-tre-fac".tt?a^  105:  a.   Making  rotten. 
Pu'-tre-fac^'-ZtoD,  89  :  t.  State  of  growing  totton ; 

act  of  making  rotten. 
Pu-TRBD'-z-Nors,  120:  o.   Rottra;  stinking. 
Pu-TRBs'-c/-BL£,  101 :  a.  Thai  may  putrefy. 
Pu-tres'-cent,  a.  Growing  rotten. 
Pu-tres'-cence,  *,  The  state  of  rotting. 
PUTTOCK-put'-tock,  #.  A  hawk. 
PUTTY,  put'-t^  «.  Cement  used  by  glaxiers. 
n  PUZZLE,  puz^-z),  101 :  v.  a.  and  fi.  Tope^ 

plex :  to  make  intricate :—«««.  To  be  bewildered. 
Puz'-zle,  «.  Perplexity,  embarrassment ;  a  toy  to  try 

ingenuity. 

^uz'-zUr,  $,  One  who  poxxlea  himself  or  others. 
IST*  Among  the  compounds  are  PuM'^MU-hoatTed,  &c. 

PUZZOLANspuz'-z^-lan,  «.  A  porous  volcanic 
substance,  of  which  the  unabridged  name  is  Aumto/o'iul 

PYCNOSTYLE-pTck'-nA-siil*,  t.    a  c/o$e-^ 

iummed  edifice,  the  columns  being  very  near  each  other. 

PYE,  PYEBALD,  &C— See  Pie,  &c.  (both  wnids.) 

PYGARG»p?.garg,  ».  A  kind  of  eagle  with  a 
white  tail ;  or  a  beast  with  white  buttocks. 

PYGMY,  pig'-ml^  105  :  ».  Literally,  a  person  aa 
big  as  one  s  fist,— a  dwarf;  any  thing  little. 

Pyg-me'-oD,  86 :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  pygmy ;  dwariidi ; 
very  small. 

PYLORUS,  p4-lon'-ut,  #.  UtenUly,  a  gate,— 
applied  aa  the  name  of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomadi. 

Pjfloi'-ic,  88 :  a.    Pertaining  to  the  pylorus. 

Pyl'-j-€K>rb,  «.  One  wlio»  ooming  fhm  the  gaiet  of 
the  dty  he  repreaented.  Q$$ewMed  with  the  oUier  Am- 
phictyons. 

PYR-.  An  initial  syllable,  which  in  the  original  Greek 
signifies  Jirf,  and  retains  the  same  meaning  directly 
or  allusively  in  the  following  words :  see  otlier  words 
in  which  these  letters  have  not  the  same  meaning  in 
the  classes  following. 

PYR'-^-CAwrfl,  (ptr'-4-cXntt)  #.  Literally,  fiery- 
thorn.— applied  as  a  name  to  a  plant. 

Pyr-al'-u>-MT9»  '•  A  stone  which,  as  the  Are  is 
made  to  act  aiUCt  by  the  blow-pipe,  seems  to  be  now 


y     Tb>  »cfawnw  «atlw»  —a  tbs  prtodyiss  to  i»bich  ths  nnmbm  lefcr.  ywcs^  the  DirtloBaiy. 
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ooe'sert  of  itoae  and  now  anoChers  it  ii  asdaimlQ* 
a  greenish  eoloor  lately  found  in  Finland. 

Vyr''A'UID,  9,  A  soM  flgore  so  eaDed  beeaoss  its 
shape  resembles  that  of  a  flame  springing  upward: 
aee  Pyramis  beiow. 

Pyr-am'-t-dal,  a.  HaTing  the  form  of  a  pynuoid : 
Pyramid^ie  and  J^ramd^ieii  have  the  same  meaaiog: 
Pyramid'iemU^  may  also  bo  found  aa  the  adiwik 

Py r-o-mu,  «.  A  solid  flgw*  atonding  on  a  friaafdsr. 
square,  or  polygonal  baaa,  apd  tetminatiag  in  a  poiat 
at  the  top, — a  pyramid.  $^  This  is  the  origiasl 
word,  which  Bacon  and  others  of  his  day  a»e:  ths 
oloral  is  P^-am'-Mrr.  Cl^l*)  ^^  which  the  prese&t 
English  word  is  formed. 

Pjr-rain'-»-doid,  105 : «.  A  figure  like  a  pyramid,  ftraed 
by  the  rotation  at  a  aeml-parabdla  about  its  ban  or 
greatest  ordinate. 

PvRB=pirc,  45  :  «.  A  pile  to  be  bumtd,  afbnml 
pile. 

PYB'-H-TOl.''-o-aF,  12s,  87 :  t.  A  treatise  on  fcwi 

Pyr-et'-ics,  88 :  #.  p/.    Medldnea  for  fevers. 

Pyr'-itb,  (pir'-Tte)  «.  Fire-stone,  a  solphmet of  irot 
or  other  metal,  [Darwin  i]  the  ploral  is  Pj^ritn,  vhid: 
may  be  considered  the  regular  Bngiish  plural  to4 
pronounced  accordingly;  or  the  Hassicsl  ploral,  and 

proumneed  in  throe  syllalilea.  pir-P-t^ :  sss  Pria. 
101 :  the  latter  practice  ia  move  eomman,  the  Bona 
ain^lar  being  unusual. 

Pyr-it'-ic,  88 :  1  a.    Pertaining  to  or  eonsisliiig  sf 
Pyr-it'-j-cal,     J  pyrite. 
Pyr-ob'-o-u,  «.  pi.   Balls  of  fire  nsed  anciently. 
Pyr'-o-cit"-ric,  88 :    a.    The  epithet  of  an  aod 

produced  by  distilling  dtrie  arid. 
P¥R-OL'-.il-TRr,  *.  Worship  of  lire. 
Ptr'-o-Lio^-ndctb,  a.   An  epithet  applied  to  aa  sdd 

obtained  by  the  dlstilUtion  of  wood. 
PYs'-o-Lf  TS'^-IC,  a.    An  epithet  >pplied  to  aa  add 

obtained  from  uric  acid. 
PyR-OL'-o-or,  87 :  «.  A  treatise  00  beat 
Pyh^'-O-man'-ck,  87  :  ».    Divination  by  fin. 
Pyr-om'-b-tsr,  87 :  c.  An  instramenl  for  me 

the  expansion  of  bodiea  by  hMt. 
PYtirOP^'A-Noua,  163,  120:  a. 

parent  by  heat. 

PxR-oPi/-6-RU8,  «.  A  sttbalBiieB  which  takes  ire  oo 

exposure  to  air.  or  which  maintaina  or  retains  lights    ' 
Ptr'-o-bcopb,  t.    An  instriiment  for  mseanriag  rti« 

intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a  fire. 
PxR-o'-slt,  «.    A  fiery  or  red  foce. 
Ptr'-o-tar-tar^-ic,  88 :  a.  The  epithet  of  »o  sdd 

obtained  by  distilling  pure  tartrite  of  potassa. 
PTR''-o-TBCfl'-ifr,  (pir"-A-t«ck'-nfj,  161)  <•  *»« 

art  of  making  fireworVs. 
PyH'-O'tecA'-nist,  r.  A  maker  of  fiieworlu. 

Pyr'-o-tecA"-nic  88 :  )  '     ^_  .  .     .  lu—^rt.. 
Pyr'K>-tedl".n,^l,      }  a.  Pertauung  to  fiiewcrU 

Pyu-ot'-ic,  88  :  a.  and  #.    Caustic.—*.  AcaosHe 

medicine. 
Pyh'-ox-ene,  (pir'-Sck»4n*,  154)  «.   LitewUy,  • 

stranger  to  the  fire, — the  name  given  to  any  crysui- 

lized   mineral  which,  thouKh  found  in  lara.  i<  W)i 

deemed  a  rolcanic  producti<Mi. 

PYRENlTE^pV-i-nitt,  «.   A  dark  gray  mia«i«J 

found  in  the  Pyrtnon, 
PYRIFORM,  pV-^form,  a.  Having  the  fcm  rf 

a  pear. 
PYRRHIC,  pV-rick,  164:  t.    An  ancient  wU 

tary  quick  dance,  iuTcnted  by  Pynhns;  a  poetic  M 

of  two  short  sylliUiles. 
PYRRHONISM,  pV-ii-nlxm,  164,158:  fc 

Scepticism ;  ttam  Pgrrkot  the  founder  of  tksl  pn* 

kwophy. 
Pyr'-rAo-nist, «.   A  sceptic 
Pyr-rAon'-ic,  88 :  a.   Ptrtalning  to  pyrrtiom«» 


QUA 

PYTHAGOREAN,  pi-flk$g'.&-re"-an,  t. and  a. 

A  follower  of  Pythagoras,  etpeciallyjin  the  practice  of 
abstaining  fh>ni  aoimal  tood:—a<^.' Belonging  to  the 
philoaophy  of  Pytbagorai:  PjftJugor'ie  and  Pytka* 
got' teal  are  toss  used. 

PYTHIAN,     piti^4-any    a.      Pertaining   to   the 

priestess  of  ApoUo. 
PTTH'-O-Nm&s,  «.  The  priesteas  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi ; 

also,  a  sort  of  witch :  henee,  JVA'-o-auf.  a  eo^jorer. 
Pf^THOw'-iC,  88 :  a.    Pretending  to  prophecy. 
PYX,  pTckB,  188  :  «.  The  box  in  whidi  the  host  is 

kept  by  Roman  Catholie  priests )  a  box  used  for  the 

trial  oa  gold  and  silver  coin. 


Q. 


Q  ii  popularly  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  leallv  the  seventeenth :  see  J :  it  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a:  its  sound  b  uniformly  that  of  ft  or  hard  c, 
being  the  76tb  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed ;  and 
the  «  which  follows  it,  though  sometimes  silent,  is  ge- 
nerallT  sounded  as  ir :  see  Prin.  145.  As  an  abbrevi- 
ation It  stands  for  Question :  Qy.  stand  for  Query : 
Q.  E.  D.  stand  Ibr  Qtiod  erat  demonstrandum^  which  m  as 
to  be  demonstrated :  Q.  D.  stand  for  Qitasi  dictum,  as 
if  it  were  said :  and  Q.  S.  for  Quautum  Sfjicit,  as  much 
a«  is  tufHcieni. 

QUAB,  kwob,  188,  140:  «.  A  sort  of  fish. 

To  QUACK,  kwXck,  188,  142:  v.  ».  To  cry  like 
a  goose ;  to  chatter  buastiagly,  to  talk  oatentationsly : 
see  also  the  noan. 

Quack,  1.  aod  a.  A  boastfol  pretender  to  arts  he 
does  not  understand,  particularly  medicine ;  a  tricking 
nractitiooer  in  physic: — adj.  Falsely  pretending  er 
nbely  alleged  to  cure  diMUMes:— To  Quack,  in  the 
sense  of  to  practise  arts  of  quackery,  and  in  the  active 
sense,  to  try  qoack  medicines  on,  comes  from  the  noun. 

Quack'-er-jf,  «.  The  practice  of  quacks  in  medicine, 
or  in  any  other  art  or  science :  Quaek'i$h  as  an  od^'., 
snd  Quadi^iSM  as  a  tubt.,  also  occur. 

Qwack'-8a/-¥#r,   (-si-fer,  139)  t.    A  quack  who 

Heals  chiefly  in  salves  or  ointments. 
QUAD,  kwod>  a,  EvU.  bad.  [Gower.  Chaucer.] 

QUADR-.  These  letters  commencing  a  word  imply 
four,  as  in  the  words  of  the  following  class,  in  all  of 
vbieh,  ooipt  in  Quadrillo^  which  comes  through  the 
Freodi.  the  aoand  of  the  first  syllable  is  k«5d  :  see 
Prin.  140. 

QuAt/'RA^KHn,  (kwddVd-genO  «.   A  popal  in- 

diilgcnee  maltipl^ng  rsmissioas  by  forties,  (four  tens.) 
Q«ad'*ra-ge«"-i-nia,  «.  Lent,  so  ealled  because  it 

csttsists  of  forty  days. 
QHmf-ra-g^'-i-mal,  rr.  Pertaining  to  Lent;  Lenten: 

•tAmbi.  pL,  Quad^ragOM'^imuls  signified  offerings  that 

used  to  be  imule  on  Midlent  Sunday  to  the  mother 

church. 
QoAi/'tuN-QhS,  (kw5d'-r&ng-gl,  140,  158)  «.  A 

surface  with /oar  angles,  a  square. 
Qttad-ran'-gu-lar,  a.  Square ;  having  four  angles. 
Qttod'.rant,  «•    The  fourth  part,  the  quaiter ;  the 

qsaiterof  a  eireW ;  an  Instrument  for  taking  altitudes. 
QtMd-rao'-tal,  a.  and  «.   Pertaining  to  a  quadrant : 

— I.  A  square  amphora  of  the  old  Romans. 
QtMdrat. — See  under  To  Quadrate. 
Qmd'-rate,  a.  aud  «.    Having  four  sides,  square  ; 

sqnars  in  a  figurative  sense,   equal,   exact:— s.    A 

square :  a  qnartile  in  astrology. 
7b  QiiQdf'T%te,  V,  n.  To  square  in  a  figurative  sense, 

to  suit,  to  correspond. 
Qvad'-rot,  t.  A  piece  of  metal  used  in  printing  to  fill 

up  void  spaces. 
Qvad'W'iC,  88 :  a.  Square;  belonging  to  a  square : 

A  fsodra/te  equattou  Is  an  algebraic  equation  having 
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QKad'-ro-trur,  188:  «.  A  squared  figure  ;  a  medii- 
nical  line  by  means  of  which  ri^ht  lines  can  be  found 
equal  to  the  circumferences  of  circles  or  of  any  curves. 

Quad^'Ta-ture,  (-tirt,  147)  s.  Act  of  squaring  ;  first 

and  last  quarter  of  the  moon ;  a  quadrate. 
Quad''Te\,  s,    A  name  given  to  an  artificial  stone, 

because  made  in  squares. 
Quadf-n-hle^  101 :  a.   That  may  be  squared. 
Quad-Ten'-ni-a\,  90  :    a.    Comprising  fomr  years ; 

happening  once  in  four  years. 
Quaa'Ten''nia\'\]ft  tuL  Once  in  four  years. 
Quad''Ti-cSi^''S\i'\arf  a.    Having  four  capsules  to  a 

flower. 
QifcMf-n-coT^-iMwa,  120 :  a.   Havmg  four  horns. 
Q{/ad'-rt-dec"-t-maI,  a.    Having  four  faces  to  each 

of  the  two  summits,  or  ten  fkees  in  aU,--the  epithet  of 

acrystaL 
Qwad'-ri-deD''-tate,  a.    Having  four  teeth  on  the 

edge.  [Botany.] 
Quod'-ri'lid,  a.  Cloven  in  four  divisions. 
Quad*'Ti-ii^'goM,  109 :  a.    Having  four  pairs  of 

leaflets^ — pinnated. 

Qt«ad'-n-lat"-er-iil,  a.  and  «•   F<wr-stded : — s.  A 

figure  having  four  sides. 
Qvad'-rt-lit^'-er-al,  a.  Consisting  of  four  letters. 

Qua-drilled,  (k<i-dnl',  [Fr.]  170)  ».  That  which 
consists  ofjbur,  m  of  fours,  applied  as  a  name  origin- 
ally to  a  company  of  foot  soloiers  who  exhibited  m  a 
tournament  or  other  public  show ;  applied  next  to  a 
game  at  cards  played  by  four  nersons  with  fortv  cards : 
applied  also  at  present  to  a  dance  made  up  of  sets  of 
dancers,  four  in  each  set. 

Qr^u'-RZ-ix/'-BATB,  (kw6d'-r^lo"-b4u.  1 40, 105) 
a.  Havingybvr  lobes.  [Botany.] 

Qiiod'-ri-loc''-u-lar,  a.  Having  torn  cells.  [Botany.] 

Qwad'-rin,  «.  Amite,  so  called  as  being  the /otcrieA 
part  of  another  small  coin. 

Qtuxd'-ri-Dc/'-int-al,  90  :  a.  Condsting  of  fcnr  de- 
nominations or  terms.  [Algebra.] 

Qttad'-ri-noin''-i-cai,  a.  Ot  four  denominations. 

Qwod-rip'-ar-tite,  a.  Divided  into  four  parts. 

Qtiad-rip'-ar-tite-ly,a<i.  In  a  quadriparlite  distribu- 
tion. 

Qa<ad'->rf^ar-tU"-ioD,  89  :  «.  A  division  by  four,  or 
into  four  parts,  or  the  taking  of  the  fourth  part  of  any 
quantity. 

Qiwd'.ri-;iAyl".loi«,  (.niMiii*,  163,  120)  a.  Hav- 
ing four  leaves. 

QtAid'-rt-renie,  «.  A  galley  with  four  banks  of  oais. 

Qwad'-ri-8yl"-la-b1r,  s.  A  word  of  four  syllables. 

Quad'-ri-valve,  a.  and  «.  Having  four  valves.  [Dot.] 

—s.  pi.  (fHodrivahos,  Doors  with  four  folds. 
Quad-Tlv'-i-a],  a.    Having  four  ways  meeting  in  a 

point. 
Quad'TOOn',  a  A  quarter-blooded  person,  applied  in 

America  to  the  dfspring  of  a  mulatto  woman  by  a 

white  man. 
QmuX''TU'man»  109:  «.  A  qnadrumaDOUs  animsL 
QMad".rw-maD'-os(i,  120 :  a.    Having  four  limbs, 

each  of  which  serves  as  a  hand,  as  the  monkey  tribe. 
Qtrad'-rai-ped,  *,  A  foortogged  animal. 
Quad'- rti-plr,  101;  a.   Fourfold. 
Quad*'tu-p\y,  ad.  To  a  fourfold  quantity. 
Qaiad-ri/-plt-cate,  81:  a.  Fourfold. 
To  QMod-riZ-pli-cate,  v,  a.  To  dotible  twice. 
$Sr  See  other  relations  of  this  cUiss  under  Quarry  (a 

Miua^e)  and  Quater. 
QUiERE.— See  under  Query. 
QU^STOR.— See  Qnestor. 

To  QUAFF,  kwSf,  188,  142:  r.  a.  and  n.  To 
drink,  to  swallow  in  large  draughts  >-^e«.  To  d-iuk 
luxuriously. 
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QuaC-(er,  #.  One  thai  qtudb;  with  liUo  apparent 
Kllusioa  to  its  prapec  ocimiug,  it  i&  <ise<l  by  Derhiun  u 
a  ycth  to  tigQify  the  Act  of  groping  for  food  in  th«  wa- 
ter, as  a  duclu 

QUAGGY,  kwtg'-i^,  188, 142,  77 1  «.  Tw» 
bUn^  under  th«  ioet,  at  soft  wot  enOk 

Quag'-mire,  «.  A  AakSng  mardi  or  bog  thai  Juit 
bearsi  but  ttembliis  under  the  $eei. 

To  Qua^-mire,  v.  a.  To  whebn  as  in  a  quagmire. 

QUAID. — Seo  tlin  n«xt  w»nL  i 

n  QUAIL,  kwW,  188 :  «.  ».  and  a.  To  tinli  in 
spMt,  to  be  dejected  :—acL  To  casl  down,  to  qneU.  to 
depreifl,  to  eink :  the  active  lense  seldom  ixx:urs  at 


quail  mine/* 

QMail'-iDfT,  t.  Stat*  of  fldling  in  spirit. 
QUAIL,  kvraxi,  c  A  bird  ofgasio. 

Quaii'-pipe,  t.  Pipe  to  allure  quails. 

QUAINT,  kwaint,  a.  Nke.  dainty,  carious;  exact 

.whk  petty  eksanee :  odd  through  nicety  -,  in  old  an- 
ihoKSf  ^usoaf,  wonderful ;  in  Chaucer  it  sumutimes 
means  subtle,  artful  i  Shakspeare  often  uses  it  as  u 
term  of  praise  for  neat,  pretty,  exact ;  and  Milton,  as 
well  as  shakspeare.  for  fine-spun  or  subtle  with  re- 
gard to  thought  or  language ;  Swift  appKes  it  to  what 
is  affected  or  foppish,  which  is  a  dopurture  from  the 
cMri^nal  notion. 

Q«aiDt'«ly,  ad.  In  a  quaint  manner. 

Qwaint'-ness,  ».  The  quality  of  being  quaint 

To  QUAKE,  kirakv,  1B8:  r.  it*  aod  «.  To  shake; 
to  tremble  with  Jear  or  cold ;  not  to  be  eoiid  or  firm  .-— 
act  [Shaks.]  To  throw  into  a  quaking.  <ar  The  obs. 
pret.  is  quook. 

Quake,  «.  A  shake,  a  trembling. 

Qua'>kiog,  «.  Trepidation. 

Qita'-ker,  t.  One  that  quakes  t  it  is  applied  at  pie- 
sent,  without  any  remnant  of  its  original  meaning, 
to  one  of  a  sect  of  Christians  who  eall  themselves 
*'  Friends  i"  the  name  was  given  in  derision,  because 
Georffe  Fox,  their  founder,  told  a  justice  of  peace  to 
tremble  at  the  word  of  the  Lord:  in  religious  doctrine 
the  Quakers  are  remarkable  for  their  regard  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  spirit ;  In  praolke.  for  simplicity  of 
manners  and  appareh 

Qua'-ker-l^,  a.  Resembling  Quakers. 

Qtfa'-ker-itm,  158  :  t.  llie  religions  notions,  or 
plain  dress  and  manners,  of  Quakers :  Qita'kery  is  less 
used. 

To  QUALIFY,  kw61'4.|y,  188, 140, 106,6 :  v.  a. 
To  fit  for  any  thing;  to  make  capable  of  any  employ- 
ment; to  modify  or  regulate  the  quality  of;  hence,  to 
abate,  to  soften,  to  assuage. 

Qwar-i-fiVr,  «.    He  or  that  which  qualifies. 

Qf/al"-i-fl'-a-blr,  a.   That  may  be  qualified. 

Qwal'-»-fi-ca"-fion,  105,89:  ».  Any  natural  endow- 
ment ;  legal  ability ;  modiflcatbn ;  abatemeuu 

QuAi/'l-TY,  (kw6l'-4-t^  168")   8.    The  nature  of 
a  thing  relatively  considered.— disposition,  character, 
rank :  a  property  of  a  thing.— virtue,  rice,  eOkacy:  in 
a  special  sense,  superiority  of  birth;  also,  persons  of  ^ 
hign  rank  eoUectively. 

Qval'-t-tied,  (-tTd,  114)  a.  Disposed  as  to  quaUties 
or  passions. 

QUALM>  kwJro,  188,  122:  «.  A  sudden  icisuro 
of  sickly  languor. 

Quo/m'^tsh,  a.    Sciied  with  sickly  languor. 

Qvo/m'-isU-ness,  t.    State  of  being  qualmi»h. 

QUANDARY,  kw5n.dart'4^  188, 140,  41 :  ». 
A  diiBettlty.  a  doubt,  an  nneertainty.  lA.  low  word^l 

To  Q«aQ-da'-ry,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  diflkully. 

QUANTITATIVE. — See  in  Ihe^ext  class. 

QUANTITY,  kw5nM4-tH  188,  168,  105:  #. 
That  property  of  any  thing  which  may  be  increased 
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or  oiaMflts>ie4  ;  any  in<ktewnki»t<t  weigktet  i  ^ 
b«lk  or  weight;  a  portion;  sometimes uistinctn^ a 
large  portion;  the  time  of  a  syllable  In  utteraocei  it 
the  dead  languages,  the  time  of  a  syllable  as  it  osed 
to  be  when  the  lauguage  was  nationaity  spdteiL 

Qt/an'-ti-tive,  105 :  a.    QuantitaHve.  [Digby.] 

Qwan'-ti-ta-tive,  a.  Estimable  according  to  qtoottty. 

Qaum'-tum,  [Lat]  t.   The  quantity,  (he  amaiaL    . 

QUARANTINE,  kwor'-fln-liiis  188,140,129, 
104:  t.  The  spnee  of  forty  days;  also  spelled C«t*- 
taae  and  (^mmwUmin:  it  is  appUcd.  speaally.  laths 
season  of  Lent;  to  the  space,  whether  fom^ytsr 
not.  during  which  a  ship  suspeolrd  of  iofediui  n 
obliged  to  forbear  intercourse  or  coamcxos:  sad  10 
th«  privilege  which  a  widow,  whose  husband  din 
seised  of  land,  may  claim  of  oontinttinr  in  his  cspilsl 
messuage  (so  it  be  not  a  castle)  for  forty  dsys  alia 
his  dooi'ase. 

To  Qi/or'-an-tioe",  ».  a.  To  prohibit  htm  inlBcoww 
with  «  city  or  its  inhabilania, 

QUARRE.— Se«  Quarry. 

QUARREL,  kwSi'-HJI,  188,  140, 129, 14:  t. 
A  brawl,  a  dispute ;  a  cause  of  dispute;  sooeddw 
that  gives  right  to  any  angry  reprisal;  ol|ecdoo,ffl- 
wUl;  in  Shahsneare  it  sometimes  means  a  1**^ 
some  person :  tne  word  has  other  senses  from  aaotber 
etymology,  for  which  see  it  under  QvABxr,  a  »qua«. 

To  Qirar'-rel,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  dispute  wkntlj. « 
fiilh  loud  and  angry  words;  to  foil  into  vsrianct;  to 
fiuhtj  to  find  fault;  to  disagree .—«<rf.  [Hsrsh  or 
obs.1  To  quarrel  with;  to  compel  by  a  qoann. 

Quat'-Telrlet,  9.   One  that  qoairels. 

QuaT''Te\'imgt  i.   Breach  of  coooord;  oonlentioa 

Qtfar'-rel-seme,  107 :  o.    Dbpoeed  to  qasircL 

Qwar'-rel-some-ljr,  ad.   In  a  quandsome  Bsaoer. 

Qf/ar'-rel-some-nesa,  c.    Disposition  to  qoatrrL 

QUARRY,  kw6r'-r*^  188,  140,  1^9,  W5:  t. 
That  which  is  sought,— game  flown  at  by  »  kmk, 
and  hence,  any  thing  chased  for  prry;  a  heapof  gs«t 
killed:  see  also  hereafter. 

To  Qttat*'Tyt  »•  »»•   To  prey  upon.  [L'Estrsnge.] 

QUARRY,  kw5K-rl^,  «.  A  stooe^inc ;  •  ptas 
where  they  dig  stone:  sec  also  above  and  hereaflw; 

7b  Quar'-ry,  v.  a.   To  dig  oat  of  a  quarry. 

QUARRY,  kw6r'-r4>j,(CumpareQuadr.andQoaler.) 
s,  A  square;  an  arrow  with  a  square  head.  [OU.:] 
see  also  the  previons  classes. 

Qt/ar^-rel,  1 4 :  t.  A  quarry,  (see  the  preriens  wotdO 
a  square  of  glass;  the  glazier's  diamond  fcrcsttisg 
glass. 

QUART,  (kwort=kwt«rt,  140)  t.  A  qturter « 
fourth  part.  fSpenser ;]  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallw; 
the  vessel  which  holds  a  quart,  or  in  which  sti^ 
drink  is  commonly  retailed  i  a  eeqnence  of  fov  <ai« 
at  piquet 

Quat'-tau,  a.  and  «.  Coming  every  fourth  day,  the 
epithet  of  an  ague :— 1.  The  quartan-ague. 

Quar-ta'-/ton,  89  :  t.  An  operation  by  whfch  «ta 
quantity  of  one  thing  is  made  eqnol  to  tbefoanhpsrt 
of  another. 

Ottar'-rtet,  «.  A  fourth  part;  a  regkm  of  tbs  sUes  tf 
referred  to  one  of  tha  fonr  divisions  of  the  ssamw  > 
card ;  hence,  a  region  or  district  generally;  »*"f*5L* 
the  station  where  a  portion  of  an  army  is  l<»?'Jv1| 
this  sense  now  used  in  the  pluraP;  wnity  a«  P"'*^,* 
ing  f^om  the  intereourse  of  people  statiooed  tofetK*  • 
To  pise  or  gnat  qvarler  is  to  grant  a  ooatinusacsar 
residence  in  the  world/- that  is.  to  grant  lib;  •^IP^ 
of  core  (8  bushels)  is  a  quarter  of  a  ksd,  tma 
custom  gives  Jice  quarters  to  the  (Wl  load:  J^ 

{'uarter  is  a  deft  or  chink  in  a  quarter  Of  a  bsr«ni 
lOOf. 

To  Quar'-ter,  v.  a.  and  n.  Tn  divide  iatoiwrpsiii: 
to  divide,  to  sever ;  to  divide  faUo  regkms ;  »», kdr  « 
station  in  dtstrieta;  to  assign  [a  soldier]  ^^jSSSi 
to  diet;  to  bear  as  on  ^ipendage  to  ihs'twuen*'? 
arms : — neu.  To  have  a  temporary  writewe. 
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Quor'-ter-illgi  «.  SteHon;  appoiataMni  of  qoaxiMi 
for  toldien ;  a  partidoa  in  a  aUuki  when  it  eonlaini 
many  coats  of  arms. 

Qiutt:*-te>\jf,  a.  and  adv.  Contaioing  a  firartti  part : 
— a4o.  Once  iu  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

QscaK-ter-age,  «.   A  quarterly  allowanoe. 

Quat'-tevOf  a.  The  fourth  part  of  a  pint, — a  glU. 

-^9*  Other  compounds  art  Qwtr^t»r-^t^,  (the  day  that 
eoniptetee  the  fourth  of  the  year;)  QitMT''ter^edf, 
(the  declt  from  the  stem  to  the  mahunast ;)  Qmar'ter- 
wUttTt  (an  oOeer  in  the  army  who  attends  to  the 
qaartert  of  the  men  and  their  pcoTisions }  -in  the  navy, 
an  ofllcer  who  assists  the  mates;)  QiuirW-sesswas. 
(seselons  of  tlie  peace  held  once  a  quarter;)  Q»m'ttr' 
stkfft  (so  ealled  from  the  manner  of  using  it.  one  hand 
being  placed  at  the  middle  and  the  other  equally 
between  the  middle  and  end;)  &e. 

Qc7^R-TBTT'y  «.  In  music,  a  composition  ftir  four  per- 
formers :  in  poetry,  a  stanza  of  four  lines.   " 

QuAuf-riLK,  105:  *.  The  aspect  of  planets  when 
<liatant  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

QujU^-to,  a,  and  a.  A  book  in  which  the  sheet  is 
folded  into  four  leaves  r—cuf;.  Having  the  sheets 
folded  each  into  four  leaves. 

QUARTZ,  kworts,  168,  140,  143:  «.  A  species 
of  silicious  minerals  of  various  colonra. 

QuaTt'-ztfi  a.    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  quarts. 

To  QUASH.  kwSsh,  188,  140 :  v.  a.  and  «.  To 
crusli.  to  squeeze ;  to  subdue  as  by  crushing:  to  break 
or  annul : — a^v.  To  make  the  noise  as  of  water  when 
enaahed  or  shaken. 

QuABHf  «.  A  Species  of  pompion.  so  called  from  iU 
softness:  in  America  they  call  it  Squash. 

QcA9^Af*Tiim,  142,  89 :  «.  Act  of  shaking. 

QUASSIA,  kw6zh'-^a,  188, 140, 147 :  #.  Akind 

of  plant :  a  medicinal  bittrr. 
Qtttn'-Viti,  9.   The  ac:ivc  bitter  principle  of  quassia. 
QUAT,  kw6t,  140:  «.   A  pustule;  [Shake.] 
QUATKR.   A  Latin  adverb  signifying  Ibur,  which 

enters  into  the  composition  of  the  folkmioK  words 

with  a  diverse  prouunciation :  compare  Quadr-,  and 

Quarrv,  (a  square :)  Qoatmin  comes  to  us  through  the 

French,  but  u  quit*:  Anglicised. 
QUATERCXiUSINS,    ka^-trt-cuz'-znz,    145, 

iSO,  151,  11 4,  143:  $.fl.  Those  within  the  first /war 

degrees  of  kindred ;  fhends. 

Q£/j-TER'-N-4R-r,  (kwd-t^r'-oar-i^)  t.  and  a. 

The  nnmlier/oMr:— a4;.  Consisting  of  four. 
Qua-te^-^i'OU,   f.    A   quaternary,  or   the    number 

four;  specially,  a  file  of  four  soldiers  among  the  old 

Remans. 
To    Qtfa-ter'-nt-on,  v.  a.    To  diddti  into  fUes  or 

companies.  [Milton:  prose.] 
QuO'itjf'Hir^,  t,    A  quaternary.  [Brown.] 

QUAt'-RHiKt  (kwot'-rA\n,  140,  99)  #.   A  stanza  of 

fi>nr  linen  rhyming  alternately. 
TV  QUAVER,  kwa'-Vfr,  188:  v.n.    To  shake 

the  voice;  to  produce  a  shake  on  a  musical  initm- 

ment;  to  tremble,  to  vibrate, 
^a^-ver,  «.    A   shako  of  the  voice,  or  of  a  sound 

from  an  instrument ;  a  musical  note  equal  to  half  a 

CTOtehet;  hence  Qua'vered,  distributed  into  quavers. 
Qua'-ver-f  r,  t.    One  that  quavers,  a  wArbler. 
QuBf-xet'in^f  «.    A  shaking  of  a  mumcal  sound. 

QUAY,  k^,  145,  103:  «.    An  artiiicial  bank  or 

wh.irf  by  the  side  of  the  sea  or  river  f  .r  the  more  easily 

loading  or  unloading  of  vessels. 
QUEACH,  Ac,  QUEACHY.--8eo  Quick. 
QUEAN,  kwe«n,  103 :  «.    A  wench,  a  woman ;  a 

vrortbless  woman.  [Obsolescent.] 
QUEASY,   kwSi'-z^   188,  151:  a.    Sick  with 

nausea;  fastidious,  squeamish;  tender. 
Qoea'-^'-ness,  t,    Nanaea ;  qualmishness. 
To  QUECK.— See  To  Quick. 
QU£EN>  kwetn,  188 :  «.    The  wife  of  a  king ;  a 
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moaua,  who  I*  aorere^  of  a  kingdom  \  a  female 

regent;  figuratively,  a  chief,  as  a  femak». 
7i  Que^n,  v,  n.  To  play  the  queen.  [Shaka.] 
Queen'-l^,  a.   Becoming  a  queen. 
QueenMike,  a.  Resembling  a  queen. 
QcTBBM'-Al^PlJi,  f.   A  summer  apple,  of  u^luch  there 

is  a  winter  sort  called  the  Qaw'ing, 
QUEER,   kwecr,   188,  43:    a.    Odd,   Strang*?. 

original,  particular. 
QueefAyjOd,   Partieulazly,  oddly. 
Qweer'-Dess, «.  Oddoess,  paitfculaiity. 
QUEE8T,  kwecal,  188  :#.  A  sort  of  ringdeve. 
QUEINT.— Soe  under  To  Quench. 
To  QUELL,  kw«l,  188,  155:  w.  a,  and  n,    to 

crush,  to  quiet,  to  subdue ;  originally,  to  kill :— sea. 

To  almte. 
Q«ell, «.  A  killing.  [Shaks.  Macbeth,  Act  i.  S.  7,] 
QueV-\eT,  36 :  i.   One  that  quelk. 
QUELQUE-CHOSE,  k^k'-sbiw,  [Fr.]  170.- 

t.  A  tride.  a  kickshaw.  [Donne.] 
1h  QUEME,  kwem<,  188 :  v.  a.  To  plense.  [Ohs.] 
To  QUENCH,  kwSntch,  188:  v.  a.  and  ft. 

(.See  the  obs,  pret.  and  part  below.)  To  exUngtiish ; 

to  stifle;  to  stUl.  to  allay ;  to  destroy  :—«e».  [Shaks.] 

To  grow  cooL 
Qifench'-er,  «.   One  that  quenches. 
QttencW'O'bXe,  a.   That  may  be  quenched. 
Qicench'-less,  a.   That  cannot  be  quenched. 
Q^E7NT,(kw«nt,  135)  pret,  and /Mir/.  Quenched. 

QU  ERELE,QUERENT,  QUERIMON  lOUS, 

Ac,  QUERULOUS,  &c— See  under  Query. 
QUERK.— See  Quirk. 

QUERN,  kwern,  188,  35:  *.  A  handmill. 
QUERPO :  QUERRY.— SeeCuerpo:  sec  Equerry. 

QUERY,  kwert'4^  188,  105:  #.  A  question ; 
an  inquiry  to  be  solved ;  the  abbreviaUon  Qr. 

To  Que-rv,  v.  m.  and  a.  To  ask  a  question ;  to  ex- 
press doubts  i^aet.  To  examine  by  question ;  to  mark 
with  a  query ;  to  doubt  of. 

QCiB'-UB,  (kwert'-^  103.)  The  imperative  of  a 
Latin  verb,  and  the  original  of  the  previous  words : 
placed  liefore  a  proposition,  it  signifies  a  doubt  of  its 
troth,  its  literal  meaning  being  "  search,"  **  Inquire," 

QtfC'-rUt,  <•    An  inquirer,  a  questioner. 

Qc7k'-rbnt,  «.  An  inquirer;  a  complainant  or  plaintiff 
iu  a  court  of  law. 

Qtfe'-rele,  «.   A  complaint  to  a  court  [Ayliffe.] 

QrKR'-^Mo"-N/-ops,  (kw^r'4-mo"-n^ui,  188, 
1S9. 105,  90. 120)  a.  Complaining,  querulous. 

Qtfer'-»-mo''>nr-otfs-ly,  ad,   With  complaint. 

QueiZ-HnK/'-nt-oMS-ness,  «.   Complaining  temper. 

Qtrer'-M-loMS,  109  :  a.    Habitually  complaining. 

Quer^'tiAotnAyt  ad.   In  a  complaining  roanner. 

Quer'-M-Wvness,  «.    Habit  of  complaining. 

Qc;e8T,  (kw^st)  «.  Search,  act  of  seeking :  inquiry, 
examination ;  person  or  persons  inquiring ;  specially, 
an  inquest  or  jury  sworn  to  inquire  ;  request 

Tb  Quent,  v,  it.  and  a.  To  go  in  search : — act, 
[Unusual.]  To  seek  for. 

Qi/est'-ant,  c.    A  seeker ;  an  endeavourer  after. 

Quest'-man,  «.  One  legally  empowered  to  mslu 
quest  uf  certain  matters,  specially  a  churchwarden. 

Quest'-mon-yrr,  (-mung-gtwr,  116,  77)#.  One 
who  delights  in  judicial  quests,  a  starter  of  law-snits. 

Quea^'Wut,  $,   A  seeker,  a  pursuer.  [Shaks.] 

QvKST^'ioK,  (kw^st'-yun,  col/oq,  kw&ilf-«hun, 
146.  147)  s.  Interrogatory,  any  thing  inquired:  in- 
quiry :  something  requiring  examination ;  doohl ; 
state  of  being  subject  to  present  inquiry }  Sbakspeare 
uses  it  for  endeavour,  act  of  seeking:  in  spedal 
senses,  judicial  trial;  examination  by  torture. 
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To  Qtnttt-iotii  V,  n.  and  «.  To  inquire;  to  delMlt 
by  interrot^toiiM  >-act.  To  exAxniJie  by  qooftknu; 
to  doubt :  to  luTe  DO  oonAdence  in*  • 

Que^'icfDrtr,  t.   An  inqoiier,  a  qneiiit. 
Que9t^-ion-'iBt,  i,   A  qneadoner. 

QueK/'-ioii-a-blf,  101  :  a^  jDonbtftd,  dlnntabla; 
Htamlly.  liable  to  question,  as  In  Hamlet,  Aetfl.  8L  4. 

Quesi'-ion-a-hle-nessti.  Quality  ofbeingqnestionAble. 
Ques/'-tan^r-jri  a,   Inqniring.  asking  qnastioDi. 
QuefU^-ion-Xewi,  a.   Witiioat  doobt 

QUESTMAN,  QUESTMONGER,  &c.— See 
higher  in  the  class. 

QuKcr'-ORy  38 :  «.  An  oflioer  among  ike  Romans 
who  had  the  management  of  the  public  tieasorp,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  seeh  or  tetai:k  for  the  tribute- 
money  due. 

Que^^-Ot^hipf  «.    OOca  uf  a  qnestor. 

Qye^-u-<H'jf,  (kw€»t'-A-5r-^  147)  s.  and  a.  One 
employed  to  collect  profits: — adj.  Seeking  profit. 

QUEUE.— See  Cue. 

QUIB,  kwTb,  «.    A  sarcasm  ;  a  qaip.  [Disused.] 

Qmxf'BhEf  i.  A  slight  cavil ;  a  start  or  turn  from 
the  point  in  question;  a  conceit  depending  un  the 
sound  of  words,  a  sort  of  pun. 

7b  QuW'hXe,  v.  n.    To  evade  the  point  in  questioii 

by  some  play  on  words ;  to  pun. 
Qtnl/-bler,  s.   A  low  caviller ;  a  punster. 

7b  QUICK,  kwick,  188:  v.  n,  and  a.  To  stir, 
to  move :  also  found  under  the  forms  of  To  QmocA.  To 
(httck.  To  (ItAch,  and  To  QtUmch:  under  all  iU  forms 
obsolete :  fbr  the  derivative  active  senses  to  hastt>n. 
and  to  make  aUve,  we  noa^  nse  7b  Qitiektmt  which  see 
lower. 

Qtfick,  a.  atL  and  «.  Primarily,  moving,  living, 
alive;  pregnant;  active,  sprightly;  speedy,  swilt, 
nimble;  done  with  celerity : — adv.  rllmhly,  speedily : 
— ^  A  live  animal;  [Obs.]  living  plants;  Cbapman 
(date  1641)  uses  Qumck  or  Quekh  to  signify  a  thick 
bttshy  plot ;  whence  Qiuach'v,  (04/.)  thick,  bushy : 
we  now  generally  use  QuicV-sat  to  signify  living 
plants  set  to  grow,  particularly  for  a  hedge:  more 
oonunonly  the  quick  means  the  living  flesh,  the  srnsible 
parts  of  the  body. 

QMckMy,  ad.   Soon,  speedily,  without  delay. 
Qidck'-ues8,f.    Speed,  vekwity ;  activity ;' sharpness, 
pungency;  quickness  of  perception. 

7b  Qtnck'-tn,  114:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  alive, 
to  vivifV ;  to  sharpen,  to  actuate,  to  excite ;  to  hasten, 
toaocuerate: — men.  To  become  alive)  to  be  in  that 
state  of  pregnancy  in  which  the  child  becomes  alive ; 
to  movo  wito  activity. 

^ck'-«D^r,  36:  «.  One  who  makea  aUve;  one 
who  iavigoratas;  he  or  that  which  accelerates. 

$^  Tha  oonpoands  are  Qmek'-bram,  or  Qukye»4ree, 
(a  species  of  wild  ash;)  Qukk'-eyed,  (having  acute 
sight;}  Qmek'-gnue,  (dog-grass;)  Quici^-iimet  (lime 
unqosnched ;}  QfrieK-matcht  (a  match  used  by  artillery- 
men;)  Qmek-tOMd,  (moving  sand,  nnsolia  ground;) 
OiMcr-ssC  (living  plants  set  to  mw :)  To  Quiek'-set, 
(to  plant  with  living  plants ;)  Quick -scented,  (ready 
of  scent;)  Quick^-ngmed,  (rrady  of  sij(ht;)  Quick- 
sight  edness,  (acuteness  of  sight ;)  Quiek'-tiiver,(taoviiin 
or  living  silver,  mercury  iu  its  native  state ;)  Quickf- 
tihered,  (overlaid  with  quicksilver;)  Qnic^-witted, 
(having  ready  wit ;)  fcc. 

QUID,  kwid,  188:  «.    A  cud;  something  chewed. 

as  abortion  of  tobacco. 
QUI D,  k  Wid .   A  Latin  word,  meaning  wkjf  at  what, 

which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  following. 

Qmj/'DI'TY,  10& :  §.  TYuxi  whidi  is  a  proper  an- 
swer to  the  qnestk)n  qmd  ettf  (What  is  it?)  the 
essanoa  of  the  thing  inquired  after :  a  scholastic  term. 
Walker  suitably  ^glictses  it  by  the  correspondent 
barbarism,  fFhattity, 

Qadd'-do-tive,  105  :  a.    Constitnting  the 

Qvid'-dit,  «.   Asnbttety.  [Shake.] 
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QmYA^  (contracted  from  Qnid'-ribeQ  t,  k 
sabtlaty.  a  nicety,  a  sdentifie  qnlbfale.  [Skaki.] 

Qno-NDNC,  «.  One  who  is  coathkosUy  sAi^ 
•"What  BOW?**  or  "What  newer  a  aews^iaaripa; 

QUiDAM,kwr-diin,[Lal.]«.  Somebody.  [^fCBsj 

QUIDDANY.kwYd'-da-n^f.  Hanoakds. 
QUIESCENT,  kwT^'-sInt,  168:  a.  &«&«; 

notruiled;  silent. 
Qaii-eg'-cence,  u  Best,  repose ; 
Qn'-KT,  a.  and  «.    Still,  hem 

peaceable;   ealm;  enon 

t.  Rest,  repoae;  traaqaiUityt  pease. 
7b  Q»i\f'^%^  V,  a.   To  slop  motion ;  to  cdn,  to  aOqr> 
Qwi'-et^r,  «.  Ho  or  that  whidi  qnfets. 

Qvi^-^t-ist,  $,  Oaa  w1m>  \afem  qvitt ;  om  who  po- 
fesees  quietism. 

Qi(i'-et-inn,158:«.  ThesestimeolaoftheQaMili. 
who  maintained  that  rel^km  consists  in  the  IbIomI 
rest  and  recoUeetion  of  the  nund  :  the  Met  floaiidMd 
toward  the  cloee  of  ttie  17th  century ;  Mofiui^  i 
Spanish  priest,  was  its  repoted  foonder. 

Qui'-etAift  ad.   In  a  quiet  state ;  oslmly. 

Qtfi'-et-nes8,  «•  Tha  gtata  of  bsi^  qidst; 
of  temper. 

Qvi^-^t-sooie,  107  :  a.   Calm.  stfU.  [Speam.] 

Q«r-e-tude^  «.   Rest,  repose. 

Qc7I-k'-tus,    [Lat.]  a.    Final  disehaifSi 
ocqnittaoce :  originally  a  law  term. 

QUILL,  kmM88,1 55:  t.  The  large  Strang Mkr 
of  a  goose,  or  other  fowl ;  the  inBtrnmeot  ef  wiitisg; 
thatwhkhraeemblosaqaiU;  asthedartafa|anapiae: 
the  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads:  tkt 
inKtrument  with  which  some  instruments  an  itnek. 

7b  QMill.  V.  a.  To  form  in  plaits  or  folds  like  foik 

QUILLET.— See  under  Quid,  (why.) 

QUILT,  kwiir,  188:  c.  A  cover  made  by  tatduf 
one  cloth  over  another  with  some  soft  sobsUao* 
between  them. 

7b  Qtrilt,  V.  a.  To  make  thick  by  a  doth  ftikted 
on  with  some  soft  substance  between. 

Qtttlf-ing,  s.    Act  of  quilting ;  substance  qoOled. 

QUINARY,  kwl'-nir-^  188, 129, 12, 105:  * 

Consisting  otjhe. 
Qvi'-njiTEf  a.    Having  five  kMflets  on  a  petlofe. 
Qcrij/-cujvx,  (kwing'-cungks,  158, 154)  i.  An 

order  ofyfee,  as  of  trees  disposed  in  a  sqaaie  «ilk  ose 

in  the  middle  of  the  square,  which  order  bsisg  t^ 

peated  indeflnitaly.  forms  a  regular  grovs  piiaciiting 

alleys  in  every  direction. 
Qvin-cW-ctol,  (-sh*al,  147)  a.  Umag  tke  1am 

of  a  quincunx. 
Qc7iN-DBc'-.il-ooir,  9,    A  plane  figure  with  fifl«a 

(Jhe  and  ten)  angles. 
Ottin'-de-cem^-vir,  36 :  t.   One  of  a  body  of  !»» 

magistrates  who  presided  over  sacrifices. 
69^  See  Qmnine.  which  U  not  related  to  thb  dsa.Bae- 

after. 
Qms'-QUA-aEnr-i-UjiflLtitla.    Being/««»i«J 

ten  or  fifty  days  before  Easter  Sunday ;  SfvUed  to  ue 

Sunday  which  (Itself  induded  in  the  rfckoaiaj  » 

at  thb  distance  of  time  from  Easter-day. 
Qum-Qum/'QV'LJH,   158,  34;    a.    Having  fiw 

angles.  _ 

Qvin'-^ar-tic"-u-lar,  a.  ConsistiBf  of  fiw  «*»*•• 
pMn'-^tre-cap'^-siFlar,  a.  Having  fiw  capiotai  to  • 

flower. 
Quin'-fue'den^'Ukte,  a.  Pive-toothed.  [Bouay] 
Qmi/'qtte-W'Ti'Otny  120:  a.    Oprnlag  hito  «« 

parts. 
Qinn'-fife-fid,  a.  Cloven  ia  five. 
Qtan'-qtte-(€r'U'a''t^,  a,  Havhig  five  laawa 
Quin*-^tieA\t*-eT^\,  a,  Consbting  of  tne  fcttn*. 
Qu'in'-gveAohed",  114:  a.  Having  five  Wk* 
Qvin'-^tfe-lod^-u-lar,  a.  Havtag  five  locoU""**- 
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Qiiiii-9aieii'*o»-al,  90  :  a*  Luting  ftr*  yean ;  lup- 
penlog  once  in  ftve  jean. 

Qmo'-fiie-par^-tite,  a.  Divided  into  five  parts. 

Qmn'-gfte-Teme,  ••  A  galley  having  five  eeata  or 
banks  of  oars. 

QMD'-^Me-val^-vtt-lar,  a.  Having  five  valve*. 

Qvin'-^Me-fir,  36  :  t .  One  of  an  order  of  five  priests 
inBoae. 

19*  See  hereafter  QmtmUa,  Qttkujf,  Qmintaim,  and 
Qubttal,  whieh  are  not  related  to  the  words  in  progress. 

QuiHTf  «•   A  set  of  five.  [Uudibras.] 

QmnvBs'.sBNCB,  t.  In  akhymy,  ih»  fifth  and  last 
or  highest  essence  or  power  in  a  natural  bodv :  hence, 
an  extract  containing  the  virtues  of  any  tnina  in  a 
small  qnantitj ;  the  pare  eseential  part  of  any  thing. 

QinDt'-e9-teo^-/ial,  (-sh'^1, 147)  a.  Consisting  of 
qointeseenee. 

Qcfui'-TiLS,  105 1  «.  The  aspect  of  planets  when 
diftant  team  each  ether  ih»J{fth  of  a  oiide. 

19*  See  QwUim,  which  has  bo  relationship  to  this  dass. 
hereafter; 

Qtmc'-TU-PLS,  101 :  a.  FhttolkL 

QUINCE,  kwlncs,  188 :  «.  A  ftnit;  its  tne. 

n  QUlNCH.--8ee  Tt>  Qoidu 

QUININE,  kw^mne',  188:  «.  Asnbetanoe  pre- 
pared ftom  yrilow  bark»  poeeessing  the  looic  virtues 
of  the  bariL  in  a  ooneeatrated  form,  and  capable  of 
forming  salts  with  aeids:  ons  of  these,  the  sulphate 
of  qidnine,  is  much  employed  in  intermittent  fevers. 

Qum-qir^'fiA,  t,    A  name  of  Peruvian  bark. 

QUINSY,  kwin'-zi^  188,  151,105:  «.  An  in. 
flammatioa  and  ewemns  of  the  throat  or  of  the  tonelle. 

QUINTAIN,  kwln'-tiui,  188,99:  «.  Annprlght 
post  on  the  top  of  which  wae  a  horiaootal  bar  turning 
on  a  pivot ;  on  on«  end  of  this  a  saml^bag  was  placed, 
m  ttaw  other  a  broad  board ;  and  it  was  a  trial  of  skill 
to  stiikelor  tUt  at  the  broad  end  with  a  lance*  and 
avoid  being  strmdc  by  the  samd-bag,  which  was  thus 
driven  round  to  the  aisailantf  s  back. 

QUINTAL,  kwin'-tal)  188:  i.  A  hnndrad  poondt 
in  weight 

QUINTIN*    The  same  as  Qdntain,  which  see. 
QUIP,  kwip,  #.  A  sharp  Jest,  a  taunt 
To  Qvip,  V.  €L  and  n.  To  taunt ;  to  aooA 
QUIRE,  kwire,  188:  t.    A  bundle  of  paper  con. 

taining  twenty,  four  sheets. 
QUIRE,  kwir^^  t.   A  choir;  which  see. 
To  Qtfire,  v.  n.   To  sii«  as  in  a  choir.  [Shake.] 
Qiri'-rit-ter,  «.    A  chorister ;  which  eee. 

QUlRlTATlON,kwir'4-ta"-8hun,89:#.  (Com 
pars  Qoerimonious,  fcc.)   A  crying  for  h^p. 

QUIRK,  kwerk,  188,  3b:  s,  A  sharp  turn  of  wit, 
a  taunt )  slight  conocit ;  a  loose  light  tune;  Shakspeare 
uses  it  for  flight  of  fancy :  it  is  also  applied  as  a  nams 
to  a  niecs  of  ground  taken  out  of  a  regular  ground 
plat  for  a  cunrt  or  yard. 

Qirirk'-ish,  a.    Fun  of  quirks. 

n  QUIT,  kwTt,  188:  v.  a.  TV>  leave;  to  leave  at 
liberty ;  to  leave  in  a  state  f^ee  ftom  the  obligation  of 
doing  or  of  suffering  something :  hence,  to  be  even 
with;  to  discharge:  it  is  also  found  in  senses  for 
which  we  now  use  To  reqmte  and  To  acquit,  (^  This 
verb  is  regular,  though  in  some  old  authors  Quit  is 
found  for  Quitted  both  as  the  prtt  and  part  In  many 
of  the  examples  which  Johnson  quotes.  Quit  should  he 
deemed  not  a  participle,  bat  an  a4)eettve. 

Qvit,  a.  Free,  clear,  discharged  ftom,  even. 

Qvita,  imttry.  Used  when  daima  are  settled  and  par* 
ties  are  even  with  each  other. 

Qmtf'Ut,  t.  One  that  quita;  a  deliverer;  Ainsworth 
fives  it  as  a  nams  of  scoria  of  tin :  Quif-Ur-ioHt  b  a 
*ef  m  in  fkrriery  for  a  swelling  on  the  ooronet 

Qirtt'-tal,  ».  Return,  repayment  [Shake.] 

Qidfi'*Ceioce,  t.  Discha^  ftom  a  debt  or  other  obli- 
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gation;  recompense,  retan:  ShakepfUt  m—  T^ 
Qatttaace. 

To  QuiT^'CLkiU,  V,  a.  To  renounce  claim  to. 

QlTiy-RBNT,  «.  A  small  rent  received,  by  whiek  the 
tenant  is  released  fh)m  other  claim. 

QUl-TAM,  kwy-tam',o.  (Suing  **  a$  •««»  far 
the  king  as  for  himself,)— an  epithet  bonowed  ftom 
words  of  the  process, by  whieh  an  action  or  an  informer 
is  distinguished  when  the  object  is  to  recover  a  pecu- 
niary fine,  half  of  whidi  goes  to  the  informer,  for  the 
inftingement  of  some  statate. 

QUITCHGRASS.— See  Quiekgrass,  a eompoond  of 
Quick. 

QUIVER,  kw!v'-#r,  188:  a.  Nimble.  [Shake.] 

QUIVER,  kwiv^-er,  «.  A  eaae  for  arrows. 

Qwiv^-erfd,  114:  a.  Furnished  with  a  quiver; 
sheathed  as  in  a  quiver. 

7b  QUIVER,  kw^Z-er,  v. n.  To  qimke  or  ^mtiMr, 
to  shake,  to  shudder,  to  shiver. 

QMiv'-er-ing,  t»  A  trembling,  a  ahakinf. 

QUIXOTISM,  kwIckt'^-tTzm,  188, 158 :  e.  Ro- 
mantic notions  aud  correspondent  actitms,  like  those 
of  Quixote. 

QiA;r-ot'-ic,  88 :  a.  Aiming  at  an  ideal  standard. 

QUIZ,  kwTs,  t.  Something  to  puaale  ;  one  whom  an 
observer  cannot  make  out.  an  odd  follow. 

1h  Qv'iZf  V.  a.  To  puule ;  also,  to  examine  nar> 
rowly  with  an  air  of  mockery. 

Qtfiz'-zing,  s.  and  a.  The  act  of  mocking  by  a  nar. 
i«w  examination,  or  by  pretended  seriousness  of  dis* 
course  :-.a.  Fitted  forquizsing;  a  quizMing-glass  is  an 
eye-glass. 

4^  All  these  words^  which  occur  only  In  vulgar  or 
colloquial  use,  and  which  Webster  traces  to  learned 
roots,  ori|duated  in  a  Joke  :  Daly,  the  manager  of  a 
Dublin  Blay-buuse,  wagered  that  a  word  of  no  mean- 
ing should  ne  the  common  talk  and  puzzle  of  the  city 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  in  the  course  of  that  time  the 
letters  Q^^  were  dialked  or  pasted  on  all  the  walls 
of  Dublin  with  an  eflect  that  won  the  wager. 

To  QUOB,  kwdb,  V,  » .  To  throb.  [Disused.] 

QUODLIBET,  kwdd'-ll-bSt,  «.'  A  quiUet 

Qwod'-lt-bet^-<-cal,  a.  Such  as  you  will;  taking 
either  side,  with  reference  to  disputation. 

QMod'-l<-bet<'-»-cal-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  debated. 

QaM>d'-li-bet-a''-Ti-aD,  90 :  t.  One  who  talks  or  dis- 
putes on  any  snb)*^ 

QUOIP,  &c— See  Coif,  ftc 

QUOIT,  kwoit,  188,  29 :«.  A  flat  ring  of  iron  to 
be  pitched  flrom  a  distance  with  a  trial  to  encompass  a 
stake :  in  the  plural,  the  game  iteelf :  it  is  a  game  re* 
eembling  that  of  the  ancient  discus. 

To  Quoit,  V.  M.  and  a.  To  throw  quoits :— iicf. 
[Shaks.]  To  throw. 

QUONDAM,  kw5o'-dam,  [Ut]  Having  been 
formerly.  [Colloq.] 

QUOOK,  kwd6k.— See  To  Quake. 

QUORUM,  kwort'-um,  188, 47 :  [Lat]  «.  Uie. 
rally, "  of  whom,**— with  referenee  to  a  complete  body 
of  persons,  of  whom  those  aseembled  are  lefsallv  eun- 
clent  to  the  Dusiness  of  the  whole ;  a  Justice  of  peace 
is  of  the  quorum  when  his  oommlaiion  expreesee  that 
hu  isoneof  those**  of  whom"  the  pretence  Is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  bench,  as  at  quarter  sessions. 

QUOTA,  kwo'-ti),  188 :  «.  (Compare  QuoUent) 
Share  or  proportion  as  assigned  to  each :  Qu0tatio»  in 
this  sense  is  obt. 

To  QUOTE,  kwoU,  188  :  v.  a.  T»  cite  or  adduce 
in  tlie  words  of  anoUier;  to  name  ftom  some  autho- 
rity :  in  old  authors,  to  note. 

Qaor-t^r,  36^  «.  One  that  qnotee. 

Qt40-iSL''tion,  89:  «.  Aet  of  quoting;  the  passage 

quoted;  citation :  eee  ako  under  Quota. 
QUOTH ,  kwufik,  188, 116 :  vrr6  defect.  Say,  says. 

or  said :  it  is  Joined  only  to  the  1st  and  2nd  persons. 


The  ilga  =:  I*  OMd  after  modea  ofspelUi^  thiU  have  no  irrtfoUrltf  of  Maad. 

CommaUi:  mith-un,  •*.  e.  mutton,  165  :  vTsh-uii,  i.  e.  vitiom,  165  :  flSn,  166 :  th0D|  166. 
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<HiOrriDUN»kw&%tHl'-^n,14fi,  147  :  a.  Mnd 

$.  Daily !— <•  A  (jooUdun  feveff  or  Uiat  wliich  r«taroa 

QUO^l^NT,  kvo'^'a^Dt,  147:  «.  (Coinpu«* 
QttoU.)  The  nomber  retulUog  ttom  the  division  of 
one  liamber  by  anotber. 


RAJ) 

•QiQtiUiioc  ■tiet«bed^  wivt^iBB  if  fWkfiiim  w 

Sread  out  for  use ;  benee.  lArtMirty.  «nf  ittitnte«tt 
torCove  on  whkb  ertmfaultf  aw  nteMedf  tfai  f|f- 
raU«  ely,  tortort,  angniah ;  «■  Jnatrn— nt  fcrbniiaK  a 
bow;  agnUooiiwhiebbaoonialaidt  a  GcaisfWfikte 
wliirh  bay  it  pUced  for  cattle ;  a  dutaff  from  which 
the  wool  u  eznnded.  coninoaly  oormpted  to  nd^ 
See  alao  after  ttie  present  dan. 

To  Racky  V.  a.  To  tortwe;  to  htnm ;  te  i<i»Mh,lB 
•train;  toatraiaor tfrtHrafffromthelaeii 

Rack'-rr,  *.  One  wbo  racks. 

Rack'-ing,  i.  A  straining ;  a  torturing ;  a  itribiof;  << 

Rach'-RBNT,  t.  An  annual  rent  to  the  extended  or 
fbll  value  of  tlie  tenement :  it  !s  bofrerer  hu<  to  h» 
•ometimes  opposed  to  the  rent  of  a  beneficial  \am, 

Rack'-rent-^t  «.    One  wbo  pays  a  raek-TcnL 

RACK>=rilck,  «.     Neck  or  crag  oi  muUoa. 

RACK==:rSck,  «.    Arrack  ;  which  see. 

RACKssracky  «.  Propeily,  vapour ;  thin  vapowi  a 
the  air;  the  clouds  as  driven  with  the  wind. 

RACKET=r*ck'-*t,  14:  «.  An  inegidsf  ckiWriBj 
noise;  confused  talk.  [CoUoq.] 

T\>  Rack'-ety  v.  n.  To  make  a  tKkct;  to  lire  as  it 
a  racket,  to  move  abont  in  soanes  of  toonllaoaa  piM- 
sure. 

Rack'-et-jfy  a.    Noisy ;  tumnkooo^  flaUefiof. 

RACK£T»l&ck'-^t,  «.    The  bat  as«l  at  Isaaii. 

To  Rack'-et,  t;.  a.    To  strike  as  with  a  raaist 

RACKOON»rilc4US5n',  «.  An  aaimal  af  Niv^ 
EnffUnd.  like  the  badger. 

RACY,  &c— See  under  Race,  (a  root) 

RADsriLd.  The  oba.  frtU  nd  pari.  ofTe  Bsa^ 

To  RADDLE,  rid'-dl,  v. «.   To  nrlsi  togeikr. 

Rad'-dije,  «.    A  stick  ttsed  in  hedgtug.  [LoeaL^ 

RADDOCK.— See  Buddock. 

RADIAL,  ra'-d4-ai»rad<^-fai,'l46,  T47:  «. 
Having  the  quality  or  appearance  of  a  rod,  t  tsf.  <*  > 
radius,  shooting  out  as  from  a  centrs. 

To  RjJ-Dl'XTE,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  send  out  is  ran  « 
fh>m  a  centre;  to  irradiate  or  Gil  «lth  brightnm:- 
neu.  To  emit  rays,  to  shine ;  to  pttxeed  io  dn«^  li** 
fVom  a  point. 

Ra'-dt-ate,  a,  lUaliated ;  having  florett  set  roasd  ■ 
disk  in  the  form  of  a  radiant  star.  [Botany.] 

Ra"-di-a'-ted,  a.    Adorned  with  rajt. 

Ra'-df-a'^-Zitfo,  89 :  «.  A  shooting  io  diicct  Kt« 
from  a  point  or  centre ;  beamy  Instre  of  njn, 

Ra'-di-ant,  m.  Dispersed  in  rajs  or  by  isdiatiu*; 
emitting  rays;  ahining.  sparkling. 

Ra'-di-ant-ly,  ad.   By  radiation;  brightly. 

K"^,}  *•  «-• "  "^^  •""■'  ■^"' 

RAf-DMiU^'ETrnt,  §,  A  rod  nssd  Sa  tsking«l'i»^* 
Ra'-di-u»,  1*.  Theseml-dlameterofadicte;  «l» 
R\'-Dl-l,  pi»  J  spoke  of  a  wheel ;  a  bow  of  ihe  fa^ 

arm ;  tlie  outer  part  or  circumference  of  a  comfO"*^ 

radiate  llower. 
«9*  TUs  b  thepavtnt  woidof  the  da«. 

RADICAL,  r«d'4-c€H, «.  and  ».  TVt  wfw*  *. 

root  or  origin :  primitive}  native:  funda"<*Uj£*J^ 

ing  to  origtoate :— t.  A  radical  priedplir:  s  I^^I! 

word  ;  one  wbo  In  polities  seeks  «i»daB»«Bt«  cWg" 

in  the  eonstitntion. 
Rad'i-cal-l^,  ad,    OriginaUy ;  ltands«ntaltj. 
Rad'-i-cttl-ness,  «.    State  of  being  radiod. 
Rad'-i-caH'-i-ty,  84 :  t.   OrlghiaUoa.  [•»»"• 
To  Rad'-i-catb»  ».  «.    To  root  or  p»rt  dfctpff- 
Rad'-i-Cbte,  a.    Deeply  Inflxdd.  tSoA.] 
Rad'-i<a"-/i  n,  t.    Act  of  taking  toot 
RAiy-l-CIJ!,  «.    A  ntUo  root,  or  that  paA<f*««* 

which  becomes  a  root:  d*  liUoa»paii^»f^ 
Ra'-oijc,    188:  [Lat]  <•   The  met;  ^  — 

word :  the  base. 
49*  Thto  is  the  parent  wotd  of  tbt  date 

I  entire,  aad  ttie  pHocfplea  to  wkkli  tlw  nombera  rvfer»  prrced*  <h$  Dktieaatjr- 


R. 

R  is  popularly  the  seventeenth  letUr  of  the  alphabet, 
thowh  really  the  eighteenth:  see  J :  it  has  a  rough  or 
genuine  oonsooant  aoood  at  the  beginning  of  words 
and  syllables,  being  the  73rd  element  of  the  schemes 
prefixed;  but  following  a  voael  in  the  same  syllabi^ 
and  not  coming  before  a  vowel  in  the  next  word  or 
ayllable,  it  has  not.  In  polbhed  metropolitan  utterance, 
a  forcible  consonant  sound,  but  merely^ves  guttural 
vibration, leoRth, and  frequeotlv  broadness,  to  the  |v»> 
vlous  vowel ;  see  the  scheme  of  vowels  from  element 
33  to  51.  inclusive.  The  letters  rh  arc  a  digraph  limply 
equivalent  to  r:  see  164.  As  an  abbreviation,  BL 
sUnds  for  Bex.  CKIns ;)  for  Royal,  as  R.  N.  r Royal 
Navr;)  R.A.  (Royal  Academician;)  R.M.  (Royal 
Marines ;)  which  last  also  stand  for  Ready  Money.    . 

To  RABAT£ar<l-baU',  v.  n.  To  bring  down  or 
recover  a  hawk  to  the  fist  again. 

RABATO«rd-ba'-t&,«.  A  neckband.  [OU.] 

To  RABBET«r&b'-Mt,  14 :  «.  a.  To  paits  down. 

as  the  edge  of  a  board,  in  order  to  receive  the  edge  of 

another  board. 
RalZ-bet,  t.  A  cut  on  the  side  of  a  board. 
RABBI »rab'-bT,  ^    1  #.  "  Master"  or  **  lord.*— 
RABBI N^r&b'-btD,/  a    doctor    or    learned   man 

among  the  Jews. 
Rab-bin'-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  rabbins. 
RABBIT^srrSb'-bTt,  «.    A  small   quadruped:    the 
■    word  is  sometimes  a  corruption  of  Ear^-bU ;  as  a 

Welsh  rabbit 
RABBLE,  rSb'-bl,  101:  t.  A  tumultuous  crowd s 

low  people  such  as  make  up  such  crowds. 
Rab^-Dle-meDt,  «.  Rabble.  [Shaks.] 
RABID^riLb'-Td,  a.  Furious,  mad. 
Rab^-id-oen,  «.  Madness,  fierceness. 
BABINET,  ra)y4-ndr, «,    Small  ordnance. 

R  ACABra'-cJ,  a.  A  Syriac  term  of  extreme  contempt, 
signUVingji  beggairly  fbdlish  person. 

RACLaKfice, «.  Contest  in  speed ;  coarse,  progress, 
twin;  espeeiaUy,  a  eourse  on  the  foet;  the  rapid  part 
or  course  of  a  river. 

7b  Race,  v.  ft.    To  run  or  oontend  in  a  raee. 

Ra''<er,  t .    One  that  races ;  a  raoe>horse. 

19*  The  compounds  are  Raat'-eourte,  Bactf-hor»9,  he, 

RAC£»rac(v  «.  Primarily,  a  root  or  that  ttom  which 
something  springs ;  hence,  with  reference  to  its  stock, 
a  familv ;  a  generation ;  a  particular  breed :  A  race  of 
ginger  is  a  root  of  ginser,  and  Race-ginger  is  ginger  in 
the  root ;  also,  a  particular  strength  or  taste  indicating 
the  root,  stock,  or  soil  ef  some  natural  production,  as 
the  race  ofmme,  which  implies  a  distinguishing  flavour 
by  which  its  sort  is  known ;  hence,  a  strong  flavour 
vrlth  a  degree  of  taitoess :— See  Rucy.  3cc.,  lower  in  the 
class. 

RA(/*Bica,  (riUa'-£im)  «.  A  peduncle  or  footstalk 
with  short  latetal  bnmcbea. 

Ra</-e-ina"-/i'on,  89  :  «.    Cluster,  as  of  grapes. 

Rao'-e^mifoer-ofrs,  a.    Bearing  racemes. 

Rae'-e-moiffl,  120  :  a.    Growing  in  clusters. 

Ra'-ok,  105  :  a.  Having  a  strong  flavour  indicating 
its  origin ;  exciting  to  the  mental  taste  by  a  strong 
vadieal  or  disttndive  character  of  thought  or  language. 

Ra'-c*-ne^^,  «.    Quality  of  being  racy. 

RACH^ratch,  «.    A  hundng-dog.  [Oba.] 

R.ACKesrick,  «.  Something  used  for  stretching; 
The 
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RADIOMETER,  RADIUS.— See  tmder  Radieiil. 
RADISH«rf2d'-Tshjf.    A  xoot  ealaa  raw ;  ooakind 
is  Md»  »nil  give*  fth«  nama  to  the  rest. 

Ta  RAFF^riff,  v,  a.    To  sweep,  to  hnddle.  [Oba.] 
Haff^f.    A  conftaKd  heap,  as  if  awepi  together: 
RiJ^''raj^,  the  swetpUgs  or  society,  the  mob. 

BAFFLE^  r&r-4|  101 :  «.  A  apectes  of  lottery  in 
which  several  persons  deposit  a  part  of  the  value  of 
aomethin^  for  the  chanca  of  gaimug  it  by  castiug  dice 
or  otherwise. 

ih  Baf-He,  r.  n.  (Followed  by  for.)  To  try  the 
chance  of  a  raffle ;  to  cast  dice  ibr  a  prize. 

RAFT. — See  Keft. 

RAFT^rSft,  11 :  c.  A  ihune  or  float  nuMle  by 
Ikstenina  pieces  of  timber  togetiier. 

RA  FTEK=raf-ter,  11 :  <.  One  of  the  secondary 
timbers  of  a  iioase.  sach  as  are  let  into  the  great  beam. 

Raf-teredy  a.    Bmlt  with  rafters. 

RAG=7rSg»  <•  A  piece  of  oloth  torn  fttim  the  rest,  a 
latter :  a  fragment ;  in  old  aiitlunrs.  a  low  person  eon* 
temptuously ;  in  the  plural,  liedde  its  plnin  meaning, 
it  signifies  worn  or  mean  attire ;  a  stone  which  brealu 
inAo  ragged  or  jagged  pieces. 

Rag'-^^,  (-gued,  77)  a.  Tattered;  dressed  In 
tatters;  nneven.  rugged ;  in  Spenser,  rugged  to  the  ear. 

Rag'-^ed-ly»  ad.    In  a  ragged  condition.  ' 

Rag'-^^-Oen,  «.  Stote  of  being  ragged.    '  ^• 

RaO'-jI^MOF-FIN,  «.  A  mean  follow,  a  blackgn.ard. 

Hao^'MAH,  t.  One  who  deals  in  rags  :  in  our  old 
authors  it  signified  a  herald,  more  particularly  wit!i  re- 
fbrende  to  his  doty  of  readinc  long  reoords  of  names; 
hwiee  it  meant  also  a  seroll.  or  ortef:  Rasr'^»'rolU 
were  rolls  or  registers  of  great  length,  snid  to  be 
named  from  one  Ragimund,  a  legate  io  Scotland,  who 
made  the  clergy  enrol  their  benefices  in  order  to  he 
taaed  at  Recne:  hence  is  supposed  to  be  derived  the 
■todem  word  Rigmarole. 

19*  Other  compounds  are  IUu/-boUt  (an  iron  pin  with 
barbs;)  Raa'-itone,  (stone  with  a  rough  fraciura;) 
Rng'-wort,  (a plant;)  &c 

RAGEUsragtt «.  Anger  excited  to  ftiry;  vehemence 
of  any  thing  painful ;  that  which,  with  the  force  of 
ftBgar.  takea  possessioa  ci  the  mind.  Uiough  qoite  dif> 
ferent  in  its  nature ;  eagerness,  vehemence ;  violent 
desire,  enthusiiunn,  rapture. 

To  Rag«,  V.  n.  To  bo  Airioos ;  to  exercise  fury ;  in 
old  authors,  to  play  wantonly :  hence  Ra'-ger-y,  wan* 
tonneas. 

Rag«M^ii],  117  :  a.  Furious,  violent.  [Sidney.] 

RAGOUT,  ra-g55',  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Meat  stewed 
and  highly  seasoned. 

RAiLsra\l<;9raU^  «.  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  ex- 
tending from  one  upright  post  to  another  or  others  : 
with  a  different  etymology  it  occurs  in  lOght-rail, 
which  see :  os  the  name  of  a  bird  the  etymology  b 
also  different. 

7b  Rail,  r.  a.  To  enclose  with  rails. 

RaiK-ingy  m.  A  series  of  mils. 

Rail'-koai^  t*  A  road  or  way  on  which  iron  rails 
are  Uid  fbr  the  wheels  of  vehicles  expressly  adspted  to 
ran  on. 

To  RAILy  V*  n.  To  use  insolent  and  reproachftil 
language ;  formerly  with  oa,  now  commonly  with  at : 
[it  occurs  in  Spenser  with  a  different  etymology,  and 
the  meaning  oHo^ie.] 

Rail'-ert  9,  One  who  rails ;  one  who  defames. 

Rail'-ingy  «.  Insolent,  reproaehftil  language. 

Rail'-ing-IjTj  ad,  Scoffiogly. 

RA'U^LEVuf,  (ri-il-yur',  [Fr.]  170)  t.  One  who 
nses  raillery,  a  jester,  a  mocker.  [Sprat,  j 

RaiV-ler-y,  (ril'-l?r-^  120)  #.  SUght  satire,  sati- 
tieal  merriment,  banter,  good  humoured  irony. 

RAlM£NT:^ra\'-mlSnt,  t.  Vesture,  dress. 

To  RAINasriin,  v.  m.  and  a.  To  fkll  in  drops  from 
the  eloods ;  to  fall  as  rain  i—aet.  To  pour  down  us  rain. 


Rain,  f.  the  iBOistntre  that  flOU  U'  dt6pi  tttto  ^ 
^ondf;  any  shower. 

Rain'-y^  105 :  a.  Showery,  wet.  moist 

RaiD'-t-neeSi  f.  State  of  being  showery.  >' 

4^  The  compounds  are  Rain'-beal,  Jtain'-bow,  Rdtm*- 
tpoUr,  &c. 

RAlN-DEER=ra\D'-d4re,  44 :  «.  A  large  homed 
deer  of  northern  regions,  used  for  drawing  sladgM. 

To  RAISE,  rax«,  100,  151 :  v.  a.  To  Uft  or  elevate 
in  a  literal  or  in  a  figurative  sense ;  henoe,  to  set  up- 
right; to  erect;  to  give  beginning  to;  to  bring  back 
into  being ;  to  augment;  to  ^ve  rise  to;  to  give  motion 
to;  to  levy :  To  raise  a  ipirit,  to  call  it  into  view :  7e 
raiu  a  pastt,  to  form  it  into  a  pie  without  a  dish :  To 
rait§  a  siege,  to  raise  or  reotove  the  army  and  instru- 
meuts  of  siege,  to  relinquish  the  siege. 

Rai*'-er,  36 :  «.  One  that  raises. 

Raij^-ing,  m.  An  exalting ;  a  lifting  up. 

RAISIN,  ra\'-sn,  Idl,  114:  «.  A  dried  grape. 

RAJAH>»ra'-jdh,  «.  A  Hindoo  priaoe. 

RAKEUsrake,*.  An  instrument  Hke  a  large  comb,  witlt 
a  handle,  used  in  gardening,  and  in  making  hay ;  make 
of  a  ship  when  her  masts  and  bull  incline  to  the  stern. 

To  Rake,  v.  a.  and  ».  To  gather  with  a  rake  ;  to 
clear  with  a  rake  i  to  scoi*?,  to  search  with  eager  dili- 
gence ;  to  heap  together ;  to  pass  violently  over :  to 
cannonade  so  that  a  ball  shall  scour  the  letij*th  of  a 
shiu's  deck:— a««.  To  grope ;  to  pass  with  violence. 

Ra'-krr,  36  :  t.  One  that  takee. 

Ra'-king,  «.  Act  of  collecting  or  securing. 

Rake'-shame,  «.  A  base,  rascally  fdlow. 

RAKE^rake,  t,  A  loose,  thoughtless  man. 

Rake'- hell,  «.  A  rake.  [Not  origlaaUy  a  oompounc^ 
though  taken  for  one :  Pake  is  shortened  from  it] 

Rake^hel-ly,  a.  Wild,  dissolute :  see  also  ReA^'htll, 

Ra'-kish,  a.  Loose,  lewd,  dissolute. 

To  RALLY,  r&V-l4)},  v.  a.  and  n.  To  put  into 
order  after  having  been  disordered  or  dispersed  liy 
the  enemy;  to  put  into  order,  to  recover:— r«u.  To 
come  together  or  into  order ;  to  resume  strength. 

Ral'-ly,  «.  Act  of  recovering  order. 

To  RALLY,  T&l'-l^  V.  a.  and  n.    (Compare 

Railleur,  Sec.)  To  treat  with  satirical  merrimout;-^ 

nee.  To  exercise  slightymockery. 
Ral'-Iy,  «.  Exercise  of  slight  satire. 
RAMasrSm,   t.    a  male  sheep;    the  vernal  sign, 

Aries ;  an  ancient  battering-engine. 
Ram'-mish,  Ram'-my,  a.  Strongsoented. 
To  Ram,  v.  a.    To  drive  with  violence,  as  whh  a 

battering-ram  \  to  posh  in  order  to  fill  something ;  to 

press  haxd  down  or  together. 
Ram'-mer, «.  An  instrument  to  ram  with. 
Ram'-rod,  t.  The  rammer  of  a  gun. 

RAMAGE=-rSm'-igt,  t.  and  a.  Branches  6f 
trees  j  warblhig  of  birds  on  honghs :— a<^.  Wild.  [Obs.] 

To  RAMBLE,  r«m'-bl,  101:  ».  n.  To  rove,  to 
wander  without  certain  direction. 

Raro'-ble, «.  An  irregular  excursion. 

Ram'-bler,  36 :  t .  Rover,  wanderer. 

Ram'-bling,  «.  A  wandering,  a  ramble. 

RAMBOOZE»ram'-booz,  189  :  t.  A  drink  made 
of  wine,  ale,  and  sugar,  with  either  eggs  or  rose-water, 

RAMEKlNatrftm'-Mjm,  «.  A  small  sHoe  of  bread 
with  a  force  of  cheese  and  eggs :  also  written  iianie 
eatati 

RAMENTSssra'-mSnts,  t.  ja/.  Scrapiugs. 
RAMMlSfl,  RAMMER,  &&— See  under  Ram. 
RAMOUS=ra'-mik«,  120:  a.  Branched ;  branchy. 
Ra'-nie«owt,  a.  Belonging  to  a  branch.  [Bot] 
7h  RAu'-iwpY,  92,  105, 6 :  o.  «.  and  ft.  To  divide 

as  into  branches : — iiea.  To  shoot  into  branches. 
Ram'-i-fi-ca"-/ion,  89:  <•   Aet  of  braoehiog:  a 

branch  or  division. 


The  sign  =  is  used  sAsr  nodH  of  apsUlat  tlMt  bwrs  BO  iarsgoltfity  o(  I 

,Con99mmUt  mish-uD,  i.  e.  miwon,  165 :  vishrtio,  ue.  vitm,  165 :  ^n,  166 :  flien,  166* 
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7h  RAMP— rtepk  v.  n,  Primrilf .  t»  cMp  op ; 
heno*.  to  climb,  to  tpring;  to  eUmbas  a  phuit;  to 
•port,  to  romp,  which  Ust  is  a  corruptiuo  of  it 

Ramp.  «.  Loi^.  tpfiof ;  a  ramp. 

Ramp^-ant,  \ti  a,    Ormgivmlag  rettniat}  «xiifa». 

rant ;  in  heraldry,  rearing,  aa  if  to  leap. 
Ramp'-aD-<^,  «.  State  of  beiof  rampant. 
RkM-vAiJ'LLdn,  90 :  «.  A  eratpii^  aaaa  wieteh. 
Ram'-pwD,  90 :  <.  A  cnapiog  plant. 

RAMPART»rSm'-part,34 :  «.  An  eJovalioa  round 
a  fbrtiAed  place,  either  a  part  of  the  works,  or  under- 
stood as  the  whole  of  the  worlcs ;  a  moaud ;  sometimee 
tlm  platftinn  behind  the  parapet ;  any  thing  that  de- 
fends. 

Ram'-pire^ «.  Rampart  [Poet.] 

7b  Ram'-part,  To  Ram'-pire^  ».  a.  To  IbrUty. 

RAMSONS,  rftm'-sdos, «.  A  plant. 

RAN.— See  To  Boa. 

To  RANCH,  lintch,  «.  a.  To  wmeh.  [Garth.] 

RANClD—riU'-cId,  a.  Stroof  Menlad. 

Ran'-cid-neas>  «.  Quality  of  beiaf  raneid. 

Raii-cid'-t-tjr>  84 :  «.  strong  soent  as  of  grease. 

Ran-cbs'-CBNT,  a.  Becoming  rancid. 

RANCOUR,  r&ne'-cur,  158, 120:  t.  Deep  ma- 
lignity; inTeteratobato. 

RaM'-cor-oaa,  a.  Deeply  maligmnt. 

Raa'-K^r-otra-iy,  ad.  liallgnantly. 

RAND»riUid,  «.  A  border.  [Oba.] 

RANDOM—rin'-dom,  «.  and  o.  Rof«lng  motion, 
attempt  without  dirootion;  preceded  by  mt.'^ttdj. 
Done  by  chaace,  roving  without  direction. 

RANFORCE-rran'-f&uroe,  «,  Ring  of  a  gun  next 
to  the  touch-hole.  [Ofae.] 

RANG.— See  To  Ring. 

To  RANGE,  raxngi.  111 :  v,a,  and  fi.  Tb  set  la 
a  row  or  rows;  to  place  in  order  or  in  ranksj  to  take 
in  succession  various  directions,  and  hence  to  rove 
over .— -aea.  Tb  be  placed  in  order ;  to  be  ranked  pro- 
perly :  to  lie  in  a  particular  direction;  to  take  in  suc- 
cession various  diracttoas.  and  hence  to  rove  at  large. 

Range,  «.  Any  thing  pboed  ia  a  line ;  hence,  spe- 
cially, a  step  of  a  ladder;  a  kiteben  grate;  heocA 
also,  a  class,  an  order;  compass  taken  ^  any  thing 
excursive;  room  for  excursion ;  excursion,  wandering : 
with  a  different  etymology,  it  also  appears  to  have 
signified  a  bolting  sieve;  and  hence  To  flange  was 
sometimes  used  for  to  sift  meal. 

Ran'-ger,  36  :  t .  One  whoee  duty  carries  hhn  over 
certain  tracks,— an  officer  who  tends  the  game  of  a 
forest ;  a  dog  that  beate  the  ground ;  one  who  moves 
in  a  varietv  of  directtons,  a  rover ;  hence  also  a  robber. 

Ran'-m-ahip,  «.  Oflke  of  the  keeper  of  a  forest. 

RANR-irringk,  158  :  «.  (See  To  Range.)  A  row.  a 
line,  partienlarly  of  soldiers,  hence  in  the  plural  the 
Older  of  common  soldiers ;  a  class  generally ;  a  grade : 
hence,  emphatically,  high  grade,  dignity. 

To  Ra/ik,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  place  abreast ;  to  range 
in  a  particular  class ;  to  arrange  methodically : — neu. 
To  be  ranged ;  to  have  a  certain  grade. 

RANK,  rangk,  a.  (See  Rancid.)  Strong  nented. 
rancid ;  high  lasted,  strong  in  quality ;  groe^  eoane. 

RaakMjf,aW:  Raaeidly;  grosdy  :  See  also  baloir. 

Railk'-ness,  «.  Strong  scent :  See  also  below. 

RANK,  rlngk,  a.  and  ad»  (See  lb  Ramp.)  High- 
growing,  hixntUnt ;  bearing  strong  plants,  fruitful ; 
nuopant;  raised  to  a  high  degree  .'—odb.  Strongly, 
fleroely  i-^  eaneater'e  fdane  is  set  tank  when  the 
9dge  is  so  plaeed  that  it  will  teke  off  a  large  shaving. 

Raak'-ljr,  ad,  AbondanUy  :  $ee  also  above. 

Kank'-neu,  t.  Exuberanoe :  See  also  abovo. 

Tq  JiAii''M.hMt  101 :  V.  a.  To  givw  nu>ro  rank  oi 
strong  in  aotivite  or  foroe»as  the oorradon of  awoond; 
to  foster ;  to  be  inflamed  in  body  or  mind. 

RAN  NY,  r&n'>n^  $,  The  shrew  noose. 

Tbs  ■chwMs  tatbai  ui4  tbe  priMipks  to 


'^•"^^  flO*^***  cWp'-mchi:  p4-pi':  UUt 


n  RAN8ACK-rib/.««ck,  v.  a.  lytfkoaajto 
search  thoranghly ;  to  vkdate. 

RANSOM-^rin'-aom, «.  Price  paU  ta  ledMftfas 

ftom  caoCivity  or  pnaishmeat. 
To  Ran^-aom,  v.  a.  To  .redeem. 
Ran'-som-cr,  36 :  t.  One  that  mdmm. 

Ran'-toai-lei%  a*  Witkoot  natom;  aot  to  Is  aa. 
somed. 

To  RANT—riUit,  v,n,  f  mfia  viofeit  «U^ 

sounding  language. 
RantyS.  Hlgl^nadiiy  woid%  ompty  itorhMlks 
Ran'-ter,   «.    A   ootey  taaser;  spsdsOy,  ons  of » 

branch  of  methodists  disowned  by  the  Wedeyssi. 
RW-Tl-POLB,  a.  WiU,  raving,  nfcUi :  [s  eofloqaU 

coinage:]  Arbotiuwi ia Jeel  aasa  To  Baat^^ 

RANULA«r£'-a^lJ,  «.  Literally,  a  Kttfeftsg.- 
api^iad  as  a  naoM  to  a  eoA  sweOing  under  tbe  Irii|m 

Ril-KUj/-c0-LU8,  158  :  «.  Crowfoot,  a  flower. 

To  RAPsKiip,  a.  «.  and  a.  To  strike  with  sqakk, 
smart  litow;  tokaoek. 

Rap,  «.  A  quidc,  smart  blow,  a  knock :  It  is  n  oU 
cant  term  for  a  counterfeit  oofai. 

Rap'-per,  «.  One  that  n^;  knooket  of  a  door :  Sm 
also  in  the  observations  on  the  next  word. 

7b  RAP=rXp,  r.  a.  (Formeriy  written  To  Baje.) 
To  snateh  or  hurry  away :  to  hurry  oat  of  ImuMlt  to 
raise  into  ecstasy ;  to  setee  by  vialenee:  thii  tcrb  b 
at  present  seldom  met  with  eseept  in  its  partk^ 
whkb.  lastead  of  Rappsd.  (114, 143,)  if  rwaUj 
written  as  neceesarily  pronoanced,  vis.  Eapt:  bov- 
ever.  we  still  say  ZVrapo«<,as"torapoolsaoslk:'' 
kence,  a  Rapper,  ia  eant  laagoags,  somsHan  astts 
an  oath:  To  rap  and  reed  is  to  soss by  riokaee. 

RA'TA'^iotn,   (r^p^-sh'us,  90)  a.    OHea  to 

plunder;  seising  by  violence;  ravenous. 
Ra-pa'-etbas-lf ,  ad.  By  rapine,  by  tobbeiy. 
Ro-pa'-CteiM-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  njaam. 

Ua-ptuf-i-ty,  ('j^kM^-i-ti-^  92)  #.    Addictodi»» 

to  launder  I  exereiseof  plunder;  raveooosom. 
Rapk,  «.    A  seising,  a  takii«  away :  espcdsflf .  0>» 

vk^ent  seiraie.  and  canal  knowledge  ef  s  wmaa 

against  herwiUz  See  other  seaew  after aU  lliet«<i> 

of  the  pneeat  olass. 
$m^  See  Rapid,  &c,  hereafter;  which,  rdsted  to  tlis 

class  by  ita  etymology,  deflecte  oonsideraUy  it  kbm- 
Rap^-inb,  (rip'-in,  105)  c    Aet  of  phnderis*: 

violence,  fiuce:  2V»  itop^jie  is  out  of  nsa 
Rapt,  t.  A  tnaoe,  aa  eeatasy.  [Obs.]  As  %f^'*V- 

eee  the  toiaarks  on  tke  verb. 
To  Rapt,  t^.  a.  To  put  into  ecstasy.  [Obs.] 
Rapt'-«r,  «.  A  plandeier.  a  savisber. 
Rap'-^re,  (-tAre^  coUoq,  -choor,  147)  #.  Vi«»lnt 

selxura ;  rapidity,  haste ;  commonly,  ecstuy.  trsvpR^- 
Rap'-/vr^,  a.  Transported.  [ThoaMa.] 
Rap^-Za-roM,  a.  EeiAatiab  tsaasperting. 
RAPE«=rape,  «.  A  plant  from  the  seed  of  «^  ^ 

is  expressed :  See  also  in  the  previous  elssi.    ^ 

RAPE^rapc,  «.  A  division  of  ihe  «««*y^  JjU** 

oi  which  there  are  Bix<  it  is  greater  thsn  a  tmidni 
RAPlD=rSp'.id,  a.   Qukk,  swift:  ssam^f^ 

the  swift  parts  or  navigable  foils  in  a  rivn. 
Rap'-id-ly,  ad.  Swiftly,  with  quiek  moliaa 
Rap'-id-nesa,  «.  Rapidity. 
Ra-pid'-t-t5r,  84 :  «.  Oderity,  iwlflaHi. 
RAPIER,  rl'-pl-er,  90:*.    Aswort«^«« 

thrusting  only :  The  Rt^fkr-fitk  k  Ibe  •«»*•»» 
RAPINE,  &c— -See  under  Tb  Rap,  (to  •■■**•> 
RAPPAREE-=r«p'-pa-rc*^,  t.  A  wiM  W*  fj^ 

derer,  who  carried  a  pike  whloh  ths  Iii^fc  «*•  ■ 

rapery, 
RAPPEE==rip.pe«^,  #.  Aeoaise  sort  rf  •-^ 

RAPPER.— See  under  To  Rap.  (to  ititt^)  _. 
RAPPORT,  rfp-pS'urt,  [FfO  *  RihA*  n^"^ 

IM  aambMW  Nte^  piwrtt  lbs  MitiDasfT* 
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To  RAPT,  Ac,  rapture;  Ac^-Sm  onitr  To 
Rap.  (to  f natch.) 

RAREU=rarey  41:  a.  Newly  raw.  imperfecay 
rusted  OT  boiled:  also  wriitan  Rear:  the  •peUinir 
nearest  tiM  original  Saxon  would  be  Sere. 

nARE=nn,  a.  Thin,  sabtUe.  not  dense ;  thinly 
scattered;  hence,  scarce,  unconunon,  anfrcquent;  and 
oence,  Talttable  to  a  degree  seldom  foand.  Incom- 
parable. 

Rare^-Ijf^  ad.  FIndy.  nicely ;  [Sbsks.]  seldom. 

Rai^-ness,  I.  Rarity. 

Ra^-ri-ty,  t.    ntenessi   sobtlHy ;    the  contrary  to 

••"■^n  l"*«V««oy,  naoomraoaness. 
Rar-Teerahov/,  8:   t.    A  rar»-shoir,  a  peep-show; 

tboy  were  ehiefly  ftneigners  who  exhtUted  them  i  and 

the  word  took  this  fimn  in  attempU  to  soand  it  as  the 

exhibiters  did. 

To  Ra'-re-fy,  6 :  v.  a.  and  ru  To  make  thin,  the 
«ontranr  to  condentt ;— aea.  To  become  .thin. 

Ra  -re-fl"-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  razeOed. 

Ra^-refac^'-Hon,  89 :  «.  Act  or  process  of  expanding 
«««J*[*V***»«J«li^  the  contrary  to  Condensatitm. 

RASCAL=3rar-cal,  t,  and  a.  Originally,  a  lean 
beast,  particularly  a  deer;  a  sorry,  mean,  dishonest 
wretch,  a  scoundrel: — adj.  Mean,  rascally. 

Raa'-cal-Ijf,  a.  Mean,  sorry,  base,  worthless. 

Ras-caK-«-ty,  84 1  «.  in  old  authors,  the  low  mean 
part  of  the  populace  t  at  present  the  act  or  acts  of  a 
rascaL  ^ 

Ras-caK4ibn,  90  :  «.  One  of  the  h>west  people. 

To  RASE,  TWJU,  V.  a.  To  grace  or  touch  superacially 
inpasdngi  to  skim;  to  erase:  in  these  senses  it  is 
obeoleseent;  in  other  applications  it  is  spelled  To 
Raze,  which  see. 

Rase,  137:  t.  Agradog;  an  ensure.  [Obs.] 
RASHnrish,  a.    Acting  hastily,  without  csntlon. 
precipitato :  in  obsolete  senses,  requiring  haste ;  sud- 

Rhsh'-ly,  ad.  With  rashness,  precipitately. 

Rash'-ness,  f.  Quality  of  being  rash  j  temerity. 

R*»hMing,  «.  A  rash  person.  fSylvestor,  1621.] 

RASH:=FS«h,  «.  A  kind  of  sUk  stuff.  TObs.] 

RASHssribh*  «.  Bfltoreseence  or  breaking  out. 

To  RASH,  rish,  w.  a.  To  cut,  to  split.  [Spenser. 

Rasb'-XR,  f .  A  thin  slioe  of  bacon. 

RASP=»riU|>,  11  :  #.   a  raspberry. 

Raaj/'her-Tjf,  4.  A  delicious  berry  that  grows  cm  a 
speetes  of  bramble.  (^Thefr  becomes  mute:  see  143. 

7h  RASP=rri8p,  11 :  r.  a.  To  mb  to  powder  wift 
a  very  roogh  tie. 

Rasp,  «.  A  large  rough  Ale. 

Rasp-€T,  36 :  «.  A  scraper. 

Rasp'-o-tor-jr,  t.  a  surgeon's  msp.  [Wiaemaa.] 

RASURB»  ra'-sh*oor,  147  :  t.  An  erasure. 

RAT«rStf  t.  An  animal  of  the  moose  kind,  but 
largar.  that  infints  buildings :  To mtU  a  rat,  tosiis- 
pect  something,  and  be  on  the  watch  (or  H.  as  a  cat 
fbr  prey:  To  Rat  Is  a  cant  term  of  modsm  use  ap- 
pli^  to  one  who  deserts  his  political  party  for  the 
sake  of  nibbling  the  public  wealth,  in  company  wiUi 
«tkers  who  happen  to  be  or  seem  likely  to  be  in  closer 
contact  with  it 

Rato'-bane,  «.  Poison  for  rats. 

RATABLE,  &c— See  under  Rate. 

RATAHA,  i*«'-a-fe"-d,  coUoq.  r«f-l-fe*",  [Sp.] 

i.  Spirituous  liquor  flavoured  with  kernels  of  apricots. 
RATAN«r<i-tin',  t.  An  Indian  cane. 
RATpH«>Tftloh,  t.  A  wheel  hi  a  striking  clock. 
Rat^-ety  ••  A  small  tooth  in  a  wateh  which  keeps 

tlie  fcaee  from  going  back  in  winding  up. 
RATEKfate,   «.  Something  supposed  or  bdd  down 

as  of  a  certain  Talne  in  relation  to  which  other  things 
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oomparativ*  vnlnn*.  estimattont  degree;  mkr  a  ta 
according  to  the  value  of  oach  one'e  possesskms  in  a 

parish. 

7b  Rate,  v.  a.  and  m.  To  vahw  at  a  certain  rate ;  to 
determine  the  degrees  or  oroportions  of  with  Kgaid  to 
parts  that  make  uo  a  whole  :—meu.  To  make  an  esti- 
mate ;  to  be  placea  In  a  certain  rank  or  degree. 

Ra'-t«r,  *.  One  who  rates. 

To  RATE=iate,  is  a.  To  chide  yAementlf 

Ra'-ting,«.  a  chiding,  a  scolding. 

RATHnrJtOk,  «.  A  hilL  [Spenser  en  Inland.} 

RATH^ii^,  111:0.  and  atU  Early,  soon,  eonlog 
before  the  usual  time  :-<i4e.  Soon,  betimes.  [Obs.] 

Rntn'-er,  ad,  (Originally,  the  comparative  of  the  pre 
vtous  word.)  Sooner;  with  more  early  thought :  with 
more  early  will;  hence,  prefbrably;  with  pic&rable 
expresston;  especially:  To  have  rather,  to  desire  la 
preference. 

n  RATIFY,  rilf4-l?,  105,  6 :  ».  a.  To  confirm ; 

to  aimrove  and  sanction,  to  settle. 
Rat"-W'-er,  #.  He  or  that  which  ratifies. 
Rat'4-fi-ca"./i0D,  t.  Act  of  ratifying ;  eonHmaUon. 

RATIO,  ri'^hW,  147:  t.    Literally,   reason;  the 
relation  which  one  thing  has  to  another  of  the  same 

7b  RAr'-7-oc".i-NATB,  (r«sh'4-«8^4-nitt)  v,  n. 

To  argue,  to  reason. 
Ra/'-i-oc"-i-na'-tive,  105 :  a.  Argumentative. 
Ra/'.»-oc'-i-na"-/ion,  89 :  «.   The  act  or  process  of 

deducing  consequences  fh>m  premises. 
Rat'-zon-^l,  (r2ah'-un-iil)  a,  and  «.   Having  the 

pmr  of.  or  agreeable  to  reason 'Wise  »—s.  A  rational 

Ra/'-tonwiMjr,  ad.  Rsasonably. 
Ra/'-ibn-ol-neM,  e.  State  of  being  rathmal. 
Ra/'-ton-al-bt,   «.    One   who   proceeds  whoQy   on 

reason:  It  has  been  applied  as  a  name  to  a  class  of 

latitudlnarlan  divines. 
RaZ-ion-aK'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  The  power  of  reason ; 

sanity  of  mind ;  reasonableness. 
RA'-r7-o-TfA"-LK,  101 :  t,  A  detail  with  i«ssons:  a 

theoretical  solution  or  explanation. 
RATION,  ra'-«hun,  89 :  #.    A  military  sllowance 

or  share  of  provisions:  It  is  related  to  rate  and  ratig. 
R ATLI N » rJitMiD,  e.  A  line  traversing  the  sbroiida. 
RATTEEN==rrat-tein',  ».  A  kind  of  stutt 
7b  RATTLE,  r«f-tl,  101 :  v,  n.  and  a.  To  make 

a  noise  by  flrequent  collision  without  glngling;   to 

speak  eagerly  and  noisily  .-^Hiet.  To  move  anything 

so  as  to  make  a  clatter;  to  stun  with  noise;  to  rail  at 

with  clamour. 

Rat'-tU,  i,  A  quick  noise  nimbly  npeated  1  empty 
k>nd  talk ;  a  talkative  man ;  an  instrument  for  making 
a  clattering  noise:  it  is  also  applied  as  an<Uher  name 
for  the  herb  Lotaewort:  In  the  plural,  it  Is  the  popular 
name  for  the  croup. 

Rat'-tling,  t,  A  clattering. 

99^  The  compounds  are  Ratftl^heafed,  (giddy;)  Jhr- 
tle-tmtke\  (a  kind  of  serpent,  said  to  have  a  Ciscinatlog 

eiwer,  whose  approach  is  heard  by  the  rattls  of  his 
11 ;)  Batrtle-mahe-root,  (said  to  be  a  remedy  against 
the  bite  of  theanake';)  fcc.  ^ 

RAUCOUS,  riv/-cu8,  120  :  a.  Hoarse,  harsh. 
Rau'-ct-ty,  105  :  t.  Hoarseness;  load  rough  noise. 
R AUGHT,  dkt,  Reached :  See Tb  Reach.  [Obs] 

To  RAVAGE»rSv'4g«,  99  :  v.  a.  To  lay  waste  i 

to  sack,  to  spoU.  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
Rav'-age,  #.  Spoil,  roin.  waste. 
Rav'-a-ger,  2,  36 :  ».  Spoiler ;  phmdeMr. 
7b  RAVE^ravi,  r.  n.    To  be  delirious,  to  talk  li 

rationally;  to  burst  into  fiirious  exclamatfou:;.  u-?  if 

mad ;  to  dote,  a  sense  hardly  proper. 
Ra'-ver,  «.  One  that  mves  or  is  ftirious. 


aro  estimated  I  tlie  price  of  other  things  with  relntion     —    -.--»  —  ^"-^  —  »»»*^  «•  «  w 
toa^andardi  an  allowance  aoeording  to  a  standard ;  I  Ra'-ving,  t.  Furious  exclamation. 

nsrifa  sz  b  «Md  •*«  MDdM  ol«Hiiet  tkal  kavs  ••  imgolMltf  or  Minid. 
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RE- 

IU-viog«If,  md,  With  nvlng;  dbtittcMdly. 

To  RAVEL,  riv'-vl,  114:  ».  a.  and  n.  T«  en- 
Uagto,  to  ratwirt  ocm  with  another;  to  IbvoW*;  to 
pcrplra;  toharry  owr  coofti«»dly:  To  rwwi  •^f* 
uMd  by  SbakapeMe.  it  to  unweave  x—ntu.  To  worfc  in 
perpleaity ;  to  Ikll  Into  perplejdty  i  Te  rmd  oirf.  in  a 
neuter  seuM,  b  to  be  unwoven. 

RAVELIN«r»v'-4-ltn,  eoUoq,  rfv'-lin,  «.  A 
work  with  two  IkcM  placed  before  the  counterMarp. 

RAVEN,  r£'-vn,  114 :  t.  A  large  black  bird. 

To  RAVEN,  rXv'-vn,  ».  a.  and  «.  To  rea»«  or 
obtain  by  rtolenoe  j  to  deroor  with  rapaeity :-»««.  To 
pre¥  with  rapacity. 


REA 

TV  Rs'-AB-toaa^y  v.  a.  To  eoek  vp  ie^n. 

Re'<*mb-torp^WMDy  «.  Procees  of  abeoiUsf. 

Rs'oAC-GBtt'',  «.  Vi^t  renewed. 

To  REACH«reclcb,  v.  a.  abd  m.  (Oba  perf. 
Banght.)  To  extend,  to  ttretoh;  to  attaia  by  the  hsid 
or  the  whole  body ;  or  by  an  inetmmcnt,  «t  a  wMiTe 


Rav^en-rr,  t.  A  fierce  devonrer. 

Rav'-«n4ng,  t.  Violent  plundering  or  devouring. 

Uav'-en-oMi,  120:  a.  Fniioody  vorMdona. 

Rav'-en-oir»-ly,  aiL  With  raging  voracity. 

Rav'-cn-oirt-neM,  «.  Rage  for  prey ;  voracity. 

Rav'-io,  t.  and  a.  Prey ;  food  got  by  violence  :— 
adj.  [Shalie.]  Bavenoot. 

RAVINE,  rl-vcnt',  104:  «.  A  long  deep  hoUow 
worn  by  a  ttieam  or  torrent  \  a  deep  paaa:  it  ia  Te> 
lated  etymologlcally  to  the  previoui  wordi. 

To  RAVISH =rXv^-iah,  v.  a,  (Compare  To  Rap. 
to  inatoh;  and  Ite  relatione.)  To  take  away  by  vio- 
lence; to  conttuprato  by  force ;  to  enrapkuie.  to  trans- 
port. 

Rav'-Uh^r,  «•  One  that  ravishes. 

Rav'-ish-ing,  a.  and  s.  Delighting :— «.  Rapture. 

Rav'-ith-ing-ly,  ad.  To  extremity  of  delight. 

Rav'-ish-ment,  t.  A  selxing  as  by  force  ;  transport, 
rapture ;  forcible  con«tupratiofi,  rape. 

RAWxnsriMa,  a.  Destituto  of  that  which  should  cover 
or  protect  the  substance  underneath ;  bare  of  skin; 
•ore;  bare  of  flesh;  immature,  not  ripe,  not  con. 
eocted ;  green  in  years  or  experience:  not  cooked  by 
fire ;  not  worlied  up.  yet  In  material ;  not  mixed ; 
that  gives  a  sense  of  nakedness  or  want  of  protection, 
colli,  chill,  and  damp. 

RaV-ly,  ad.  In  a  raw  manner. 

Raw'-ness,  t.  Stoto  of  being  raw. 

Raw'-ish,  a.  Cold  with  damp. 

RaV-bone,  a.    Having  bones  scarcely  covered  with 

flesh. 
RaV-heod,  120:  t.  Spectre  named  to  fright  children. 

RAY=^i^l,  ».  (See  Radial,  ice.)    A  Une  of  light.— a 

beam ;  any  lustre,  corporeokl  or  intellectual ;  in  botony, 

the  same  as  Radius,  which  see. 
To  Ray,  v.  a.  To  streak:  to  shoot  forth. 
Ray'-less,  a,  Destituto  of  rays.  dark. 
RA  Y»ra^  «.  Army :  it  is  also  found  oe  tho  name  of 

a  flsh  ;  and  likewise  of  a  herb. 
To  Ray,  r.  a.   To  array :  it  may  also  be  found  tor 

To  Beray,  to  fouL. 
RAZE^razc,  t.  A  race,  (a  root :)  See  Race. 
7h  RAZE=razt,  v,  a.   To  cut  dear  olT;  to  eraw  : 

(See  To  Rase :)  to  cut  fh>m  the  foundation,  to  over> 

throw,  to  subvert. 
Ra'-svre,  (-xh*oor)  «. — See  Rasnre. 
Ra'-zor,  38:    t.    That  which  raxes. — a  knifo  fbr 

shaving. 
Ra'-sor-a-blr,  a.  Fit  to  be-  shaved.  [Shaks.] 
40*  The  oompounds  are  Ha'sor-Wtf,  (a  bird ;)  JZo'jwr- 

/ith;  &c. 

Ra-sbr',  2 :  ff.  A  ship  of  war  cut  down. 
RE-.  A  prefix   of  Latin  origin,  denoting  iteration,  or 

backward  action :  tliough  in  many  words  compounded 

with  it,  there  b  little  or  noihinff  added  to  the  primitive 

meaning:  it  is  added  arbitrarily  to  rorbs  and  verbal 
nouns,  so  that  either  more  or  fewer  than  those  in« 
serted  might  be  exhibited  in  a  dictionary.  The  word 
He  it  also  met  with  in  some  Latin  adverbial  phrases 
In  frequent  use ;  as  i2e  iwfect&,  the  thing  or  business 
being  left  undone  or  unaccomplished. 

Th*  celMmM  tatlro,  aad  the  prladplM  to  «l 

Poweii:  gik'*ifiL^:  t^htp'-in^s  pd-pft':  li« 


weapon ;  to  extend  to;  to  overreach:— aes.  To  bi  «• 
tended;  to  penetrate;  to  make  efforts  to  sitaiBiitii 
sometLmes  written  for  To  Retch  i  which  sec 

Reach,  «.  Act  of  reaching  ;  power  of  retchisf: 
power  intrileciual;  eontrivanee.  deep  thoosfct;  a 
fetch,  an  aiUflce;  teodeocyi  extent;  tht  dMua 
between  two  pointe  on  the  banks  of  a  river  vhtnlkt 
current  flows  in  a  straight  course. 

Reach'-er,  t.  One  that  reaches. 

7h  RE-ACT=ari-«ct',  «.  «.  and  ii.  (See  Be-.)  To 
act  or  perform  a  second  time:— aeic  To  retnnsa  ia- 
pnlse  or  Impression,  to  act  in  opposition. 

Re-ac'-/»on,  «.  CooDter-action,  or  the  resiilsaeeefa 
bodyto ihm iinpnlse of  another. 

To  R£ADB=re<d,  1  v.  a.  and  a.  Todiseomky 
I  Read,  HSd,  135,  >  diarneteriormsrluitofiikr 
Rbad,  rM,  120,  J  knowledge  by  ohssrratioB.ii 
oU  authors,  to  know  ftilly ;  to  imagiae ;  to  tuefi  ia 
the. especial  and  ordinary  sense,  to  psroM  ssy  tLof 
written,  either  silently  or  audibly  >-««•.  To  poftm 
the  act  of  reading;  to  be  studious  in  books:  isflU 
authors,  to  tell,  to  declare. 

Read,^.  Saying,  sentence;  counseL  [Oba] 

Read'-tf  r,  «.  One  that  reads,  with  albsioa  to  akst 
study  or  the  audible  act ;  mie.studions  of  booltf ;  est 
whose  office  u  to  read  or  correct  in  the  prat;  <m 
whoee  office  is  to  read  prayers  in  a  chofoi;  Wse^ 
Reader-tkip, 

Read'-«r-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  lesd. 

Read'-ing,  «.  Act  of  peraslng ;  stady  of  books:  * 
lecture,  or  preleetton ;  an  audible  dettvAy  ofsn  aolbo^ 
language  m  ftill  correspondenee  with  the  ftenmH 
orij^nal  conceptions;  a  partienlar  Interprrtstwa  ofi 
passage  {  (in  the  last  throe  senses,  the  word  ia  haw 
to  the  plural  number.) 

RjUD,  (rM,  120)  o.  Instraeted  hi  boolo;  uwO- 
rttid,  Kttlo-read. 

READILY,  READINESS.— See Bei^y. 

RE-. — See  before  Re.afasorb. 

RB'-^-DBP"-r/OH,  89  :   *.  Recovery,  a  icpiotsf. 

7b  Ra'-AiwotTiN",  (-jurn,  120)  ff.  fl.  Toa^j*" 
again. 

To  Rm'-AIWUfT^,  ».  «.  To  settle  or  order  a^ws. 

To  Rs'*AD-mit",  v.  a.  To  let  in  sgsin. 

Re'-ad-mu^-mon,  147  :  «.  Act  of  sdmittiBg  ^i"- 

To  Rk'-^-DOPt",  v.  ff.  Tb  adopt  again. 

To  Rtf-A-DOWK^,  V.  a.  To  adorn  anew. 

R«'-Al>-VBR^-TaK-cr,  «.  Act  of  reriviof. 

READY,  r«d'4^,  120,  105 :  o.  and  td,  ?nj^ 
so  that  there  can  be  no  deUy;  P»«"P*J  Jl?*"*!!!!' 
beiuff  at  the  point;  being  at  band;  wUhsg.  ^7* 
quick;  easy;  not  embarrassed,  not  akwr:  f»  "TJ 
rMdv.  to  make  things  ready ;  in  some  «»■»*•  "7 
say  To  Rtady .--odo.  Readily:  H  ia  alao  w^^ 
slantively  for  readjf  smaey.  but  the  eipieaaiai «fc^- 

.Rcad'-i-ly,  ad,  Qniekly;  without  delay ;  eli«;^T 

R^ad'-i-nets,  «.  SUto  of  being  resdy :  pioaipWafe 

RE-.—  See  before  Re-absorb. 

Ri/-ap-fibk"-^ncb,  «.  Second  eoaimM^M. 


Ra-A'-OBNT,  ».  A  substance  employed  in  ^^ 
to  precipitate  another  in  soluttoo,  or  to  dewo  ise  m- 
gredients  of  a  mixture.  ..^ 

Rit'-AG-aH^.VA".«oir,  89 :  i.  I»  *•  *«";?^ 
oUc  church,  the  Uat  monitory  puhUah«d  sftrrw  "^ 
monitioos.  and  before  tho  last  exoo»ms«f» 

REAK»retk,  «.  A  rush  [!>«»*.  l^^i     ..^. 
REAU.re'.ai,fl.  aod  t.  Actuidlybetagora^. 

true,  genuine ;  rdating  to  things,  no*  P"*""*;  ^m. 
consisting  of  thtogs  immovably  aslsBd  ;-fc  A  ww- 

ths  aamWra  itiir,  prsesds  tba  Dkt&Mwy. 


:  g^Sid :  yiSS,  U€.  Jew,  fA I  o,i,^f  9k. mi^^^^' 


REA 


REB 


Re^'dl-ly,  ad.  With  actual  existence ;  tnily. 

Ke'-aMst,  t.  Oue  who  opposed  the  NominaUita:  see 
Noainaliat. 

Re»al'-t-t^,  84,  103 :  «.  That  which  i«,  not  merely 
that  which  a^enis ;  truth ;  something  intrinsically 
important:  R«'-Al-tjr  has  been  nsed  fi>r  the  same,  but 
this  in  Milton  has  another  meauin(( :  see  under  Kealm. 

To  R^-al-ixe,  v.  a.  To  bring  into  being  or  into  act ; 
to  ecmrert  into  land,  as  money. 

Re'-<il-i-za''-/ioD,  89  :  «.  Act  of  realising. 

REALM,  rcStm,  120:  t.  A  kingdom,  a  king's  do- 
aUttioB ;  less  ft«qneBtly.  kingly  guvernment. 

RiZ-if  i.-TF,  9,  Adherence  to  a  king,  lo^ty :  see  alt* 
ReaUty.  [Milton.] 

REAM^recm,  «.  A  bundle  of  paper.  20  quiiea. 

n  REANIMATE,  &C.— See  lower. 

To  REAPs^reip,  v.  a.  and  if.  To  cut  with  a  sickle 
St  harvest ;  to  gather,  to  obtain  x—neu.  To  harvest 

Reapi'-rr,  t,  Harrestman  who  uses  the  sickle. 

Reap'-iDg-l^k,  1 18 :  «.   A  sickle. 

R&. — See  before  Re-absorb. 

7*0  Rb-am'-I-matb,  V,  a.  To  revive,  to  restore  to  life. 

To  Ksf'AS-nEX^t  183  :  v.  a.  To  annex  again. 

To  Rb''AP-par'^-ki^  v.  a.  To  clothe  again. 

Rx'-AP-PBia^-^lNCE,  t.  Act  of  appearing  again. 

Re'-ap-pU-ca''-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  applying  anew. 

To  Rtf'Aa-CKHt/'t  V.  a.  and  n.  To  mount  again. 

REAR,  a.  See  Rare,  (raw.)  aud  also  under  To  Rear. 

REAR=rer^  «.  That  which  is  behind  or  back- 
wards ;  the  Idnd  part ;  the  Liist  iu  class  or  order. 

Reai^-wardj  t.  The  last,  the  end ;  train  behind  ;  the 
last  troop:  it  is  spelled  Bertward,  Isaiah  lit.  IS; 
IviiLS. 

9^  Other  eompounds  are  Rear-admiral,  Btar'-guard, 
RteZ-nUk,  lee. — See  Uear-mouse  hereafter. 

To  REARairere,  v.  a.  and  m.  To  ndse.  to  Uft;  to 
bring  np;  to  breed;  to  rouse:  in  old  authors,  to 
achieve  :—!•«■.  To  throw  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  as 
•  burse. 

Rkar,  adv,  Rxtnsed,  early.  [Provincial ;  Oay.] 

REAR'-MOU$E»rerc.mowc<,  «.  Literally,  a 
raw  ttottse,  i^  e.  without  fur,  (see  Rare;)  the  leather- 
winged  bat. 

REASON,  rc'-xn,  103.  151,  114:  «.  That  capa- 
city Ui  man  l>y  which,  when  two  things  are  mentall)r 
suggested.  h«  underatamls  them  relatively,  and  in  this 
Bianoer  has  la  notion  or  knowledge  of  them  over  and 
»bove  the  mere  sug/iestions.  and  with  this  further 

Cer.  that  each  notion  so  gained  baeomas  a  step  to 
her  kno«ledn>:  or  to  the  same  ptirpc»te.  bnt  with 
reference  to  the  difference  l)etween  man  and  the  infe- 
rior animals,  it  may  otherwise  be  defined  tlie  po«er 
of  abstractioo.  or  of  perceiving  what  is  oommuu  to  two 
or  more  thiuxi^  and  so  of  acquiring  motives  of  action 
distinct  frum  appetite  alone,  or  instinct,  or  habit :  it  is 
a  passi\e,  nut  an  active  power, — our  will,  while  we  are 
avske  nud  whik*  oar  fWculties  are  healthy,  lying  over 
other  parts  of  onr  nature,  (see  Thinking,)  but  never 
over  uor  reason,  which  cannot,  if  it  undersund  at  all, 
hut  understand  in  one  way:  it  is  not  acquirable,  and 
it  can  no  otherwise  be  assisted  than  by  the  suggestions 
sooght  for  or  presented:  in  some  degree  it  is  inherent 
in  evrry  man  not  being  entirely  an  idiot ;  bnt  in  dif- 
ferent men  its  force  varies,  and  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual it  is  not  equal  iu  force  with  respect  to  all  sugges- 
ttous,  one  man  having  a  quick  nuderstandioj^  of  the 
lelatioiis  of  quantity,  but  not  of  quality,  or  of  some 
kinds  of  qiuility,  but  not  of  otlicrs;  aud  vice  ven& :  in 
iisrlC  as  au  ultimate  princiule  of  our  nature,  it  is 
never  errowKms ;  what  we  call  wrong  conclusions,  be- 
iog  eoDclusioQs  obtained  by  some  ariiflciul  process 
taking  the  place  of  reason,  (as  an  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion wrongly  workvd  by  a  rule  learned  implicitly,  or 
a  conduskin  obtained  by  the  extrcnu's  and  means  of 
an  Aristotelian  syllogism  wheu  the  rules  of  the  art  are 
newarily  violated.)  or  they  are  conclusions  Just  in 
(henuelres,  and  wrong  only  as  regards  the  assdmp- 


power  widch  may  howewr  be  lost,  bnt  the  loss  U 
idiotcy,  not  madness ;  the  madman  continues  to  rea- 
son, but  because  of  the  distemper  or  disorganisation, 
original  or  superinduced,  of  other  parts  of  hin  nature, 
(a  depravation  not  always  of  the  head  only,  not  of  tiw 
imagination  akme,  but  ohen  of  the  appetites  and  affec- 
tions, or  what  we  cmII  the  Aearf .)  lie  is  incapaltle  of 
reasoning  to  a  wholesome  end:  witli  n>gard  to  the 
idiot,  his  ca^e  is  different ;  he  does  nut  reason  at  all, 
and  we  properly  say  he  understands  not.  liecause  he 
has  no  understanding,  or  because  he  has  lost  it: — 
ground  or  principle  {  cause  efficient;  cause  final; 
argument;  motive;  ratiocination}  iust  account:  just 
view  of  things ;  conduct  such  as  the  state  of  things 
requires. 

To  Rea'-WD;  v.  m.  and  a.  To  apply  the  faculty  ol 
reason  in  order  to  understand  something;  to  discourse 
with  another  in  order  to  make  him  understand  snmo. 
thing  by  adducing  premises,  and  connectiug  their  con- 
seauences ;  to  debate :— act.  To  examine  rationally. 

Rea  -fon-er^  s.  One  who  reasons. 

Rea'-toD-ingy  t.  Ttie  act  of  applying  the  reason  in 
order  to  obtain  truth ;  the  act  of  arguing  witli  anotlier 
in  order  to  communicate  truth. 

Rea'-<on-a-)jlf,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  reason; 
acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally ;  agreeable  to 
reason ;  not  immoderate. 

Rea'-«oD-a-bljf,  ad.  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

Rea'-jon-a-ble  ness,  «.  Faeidty  of  reason  ;  agree- 
ableness  to  reason ;  compliance  with  reason ;  mode- 
ration. 

Rea'-aon-lessy  a.  Void  of  reason. 

RE-. — See  before  Re-absorb. 

To  Rk'*AS-SEM"-BLE, r.o. aod  n.  To assembleanew. 

Re'-as-sem^-blage,  «.  State  of  being  re-assembfed. 

To  Rs'-AS-HBitT'',  V,  a.  To  assert  anew. 

To  Rk'-as-8UMk'',  v.  a.  To  resume. 

To  Rs'-AS-sntB",  (-lbh-'55i^,  147)  r.  a.  To  assure 
after  alarm  or  trepidation;  also,  to  assure  an  assurer. 

Re'-a«-«i«"-rer,  «.  He  who  assures  the  first  assurer. 

To  Rb'-at-tempt",  156  :  v.  a.  To  try  again. 

To  Re'-bap-tizb")  V,  a.  To  baptise  again. 

Re-bap'-ti-za^-ZioD,  89  :  s.  Renewal  of  baptism. 

REASTY,  r&'-t^,    120:    a.    Rusty,   as    bacon.* 

iSkelton.] 
^  ATE:»re<t,  S,  Long  small  water-grass.  [Is.  Wal] 

To  REAVE==rev*,  ».  a.  (pret,  and  pari,  R^ft.) 

To  take  by  violence  or  stealth ;  to  bereave. 
To  REBATE«ri-h£ti',  v,  a.  To  bhmt.  CDryden] 
Re-bate'-ment,  t,  Diminntbn. 
REBECK==re'-b^k,  «.  A  three-stringed  fiddle. 
REBEL»T^b'-Sl,  «.  and  a.  One  who  opposes  kiw- 

ful  authority  by  acts  of  violence:— rt<^*.  Rebellious. 
To  Rk-bbl',  83  :  V.  N.  To  rise  in  rebellion, 
Re-bel'-leFi  t.  One  that  rebels,  a  rebel 
Re-bbi.'-L/on,  (-yuo,  14G)  «.  Insurrectkm  against 

lawftil  authority. 
Re-bel'-/ioi/s,  120  :  a.  Oppodng  lawftd  authority. 
Re-bel'-/ibi/8-ly,  ad.    In  a  rebellious  manner. 
Re-bel'-/)0v8-neS8,  t.  Disposition  to  rebeL 
R&. — See  before  Re-absorb. 
To  Rb-bki.'-ix)IF,  8  :  v,  n.  To  bellow  In  return. 
Rb'-do-a^-T/ON,  89 :  «.  Return  of  a  bcUowiug  sound. 
To  Rb-bouni/,  31 :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  spiiug  back,  to 

start  back  i—aei.  To  drive  back ;  to  reverberate. 
Re^bound'i  82 :  «.  Act  of  rebounding. 
To  Re-D11acb')  t^.  a.  To  brace  again. 
7b  Rk-brka7Hb',  V,  n.  To  breallie  again. 
To  Re-BinLi/,  (-bild,  120)  v,  a.  To  le^ify. 

REBUFF«r^-buff',  t,    A  beating   bock;  repcr- 

cussion :  a  sudden  check,  refusal. 
To  Rc-biifT',  V.  a.  To  opiiose  with  mdden  vioWnco. 
To  REBUKE=ri-buki',  r.  o.  To  chide. 


<ioBs  or  suggestions  out  of  which  they  arise:  it  is  a 

TIm  Blgn  ^  i*  UftSd  after  mod««  of  tpclliag  ttutt  bare  oo  Inrguladly  of  Mund. 

C9iuonami»i  mTth-uOt  i.  e.  miMion*  165 :  vTzh-un.  i.  f«  virion,  165 :  thin,  166 :  filSn,  166. 
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Re-buke',  f.  KepraheDskm ;  objargatioo. 
Re-bQ'*k«r*  «•  A  ohidcr.  a  reprelwnder. 
Re-buke'-fifl)  117:  a.  Foil  of  rebake.  [Obt.] 
REBUS— re'-bus,  t.  An  enigmatical  reprewntation 

fif  a  nam*  by  pieturM  or  emblanw. 
7b  REBUT=ri-but',  v.  a,  and  n.  To  repel,  to 

oppoM  by  argument  v—neu.  To  retire  back ;  in  law, 

to  retam  an  answer. 
Re-but'-trr,  «.  An«wer  to  a  rejoinder. 
RE^. — See  before  Re-ab«»b. 
To  Re-c^l',  (-duil,  1 12)  195  !  V,  a.  To  call  back. 

to  call  a^aia ;  to  revoke. 
Re-cal',  82  :  «.  Act  or  power  of  calling  back. 
To  Rb-cant',  ».  a.  and  n.  To  recal,  to  retract  :— 

nem.  To  revoke  a  declaration. 
Re-can  t'-rr,  36  :  #.  One  who  recant*. 
Re'-can-ta"-/Mn,  89  :  «.  Retraction. 
7b  Rb'-CwI-pac/'-/-tat«,  59:  v,a.  To  qualify  again. 
7b  R»'-c^-pit''-u-lat«,  147 :  v,  a.  To  repeat  the 

heads  or  sum  of  what  has  already  been  said. 
Re'-ca-pit"-u-la'-tor-y,  a.  Repeating  again. 
Re'-c!a-pit'-u-la''-/ion,  «.  A  summing  up. 

Rk-cap'-TITRB,  ('t&rt,  147)  «.  A  priie  recovered 
from  those  who  had  taken  it 

7b  Re-cap'-/wre,  ».  a.  To  capture  again. 

7b  Re-car'-ni-fy,  6  :  v,a.  To  re-convert  to  flash. 

7b  RB-CAR'-Rr,  105  :  v.  a.  To  carry  back. 

7b  Re-cast',  1 1  :  ©.  a.  To  throw  again ;  to  remould. 

7b  Rb-cedb%  V,  n.  To  &11  back,  to  retreat;  to  de- 
sist ;  to  relax  a  claim. 

Re-cess',  &c.~See  in  its  place. 

RECEIPT.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

7b  RECElVE=^ri-cev*',  103, 189:  v,a.  To  take 
or  obtain,  whether  by  voluntary  or  involuntary  aet;  to 
embrace  intellectually  |  to  allow,  to  admit ;  to  enter- 
tain as  a  guest. 

Re-ceiv'-ed-uess,  «•  General  allowance. 

Re-ceiv'-rr,  t.  He  or  that  which  receives  ;  specially, 
an  officer  appointed  to  receive  public  money ;  one  who 
receives  the  sacrament ;  one  who  co-o^ierntes  with  a 
robber  by  taking  the  goods  which  he  steals;  the  ves- 
sel into  which  spirits  are  emitted  from  tlie  still;  the 
vessel  of  the  air-pump  which  is  exhausted  m  order  to 
receive  the  subjects  of  experiment. 

Re-ceiv'-a-bltf,  a.  That  may  be  received. 

Re-ceiv'-a-blr-ness,  t.  Capability  of  receiving. 

Rb-CKIPt',  (-ceb,  157)  t.  Act  of  receipt ;  place  of 
receiving:  reception;  a  writing  acknowledging  the 
taking  of  money  or  goods ;  a  recipe. 

Rb-cbp'-t^-cl£,  lUl :  «.  A  vessel  or  place  into 
which  any  thing  is  received. 

tV"  This  is  one  of  the  words  over  which  fashion  relaxes 
its  sway  in  favour  of  the  more  consistent  accentuation : 
compare  Acceptable. 

Re-cep'-ter-y,  t.  Thing  received.  [Brown.] 

Re-cep'-ti-bil''-i-ty,  «.  Possibility  of  receiving,  or 
of  being  received. 

Re-cep'-^ion,  89 :  t .  Act  of  receiving ;  power  of  re- 
ceiving ;  admission  of  something  communicated ;  act 
of  containing;  welcome,  entertaioment ;  admitted 
opinion  ;  in  an  obsolete  sense,  recovery. 

Re-cep'-tiVe,  105:  a.  Having  the  quality  of  admit- 
ting what  is  communicated;  Bc'ccpttViXy,  the  corre- 
spondent noun,  also  occurs. 

Re-cep'-tor-y,  <?.  Generally  admitted. 

Rs-cip'-iBNT,  (-ySnt,  146)  s.  The  receiver,  that  to 
which  any  thing  is  communicated  j  the  receiver  in  dis- 
tillation. 

Rec'-i-pe.  (r&s'-i-p^,  92,  105,  101)  t,  Litemlly. 
*'  Take  "—the  first  word  of  a  physician's  prescription ; 
hence  the  preeeription  itself. 

RE-. — See  before  Rc-absorb. 

7b  Rb-cel'-b-bratr,  v.  a.  To  celebrate  again. 


7b  RB-CKKSsf,  V.  a.  To  review,  to  ivrise. 
Re-cen'-non,  (-shun,  147)  •.  Review. 
RECENT=rre'-cSnt,  a.  New.  not  of  kmg  odstoM 

not  antique}  fresh. 
Re'-cent-iy,  ad.  Newly,  .ftethly. 
Re^-cent-nen,  $.  Newness,  fteahness. 

RECEPTACLE,  Ac,  RECEPTIONr-Ses  n- 
der  To  Receive. 

RECESS=rl-C«8s',  t,  (Compare  To  Recede)  A 
withdrawing ;  retirement,  retreat ;  remtssioD  at  m- 
pension ;  removal  ^  private  abode;  secret  pwt 

Re-cet'-Aon,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Act  of  retwatiog. 

To  RECHANGE,  rl-chr^ngv^,  111 ;  v.a,  (s« 

Re-.)  To  change  again. 
7b  Re-charob',  V,  a.  To  charge  or  attack  apio. 

RECllEAT=rl-cheat',  s.  In  hunting,  a  wsl  «• 

the  dogs  on  the  horn. 
7b  Re-cheat',  v.  «.  To  blow  the  redieat 

7b  RECIDIVATE,   r«88'4-dl''-Tit«,  «.«.  To 

foil  back,  to  backsUde.  [Disused.] 
Re</-t-di"-v<W8,  120  :  a.  Subject  to  bsduluie. 
Rec'-t-di-va"-/ion,  6,  89 :  «.  A  backsliding. 
RECIPE,  RECIPIENT.— See  under  To  lUoaw 
RECIPROCAL  =  r^V-rA-cal,  a.  Aetisf  u 

vicissitude,  altomate ;  mutual ;  interchaogesUa 
Re-cip^-ro-c^l-Iy,  ad.  With  reciprocatioB. 
Re-cip'-ro-cal-ness, «.  Mutoal  return. 
7b   Re-cip'-ro-cate,   r.  n.   and  a.  To  ac|  isto^ 

changeably : — ad.  To  interchange. 
Re-cip'-roca''-/ion,  t.   Interchange ;  altemalioo. 

Rec'-«-proc"-i-ty,  (rifM'-^pr6M"-i.t^  B4,  92, 
105)  s.  Reciprocal  obligation  or  right 

RECISION,  ri-cUb'-un,  147:  #.  TV  wt  rf 
cutting  off. 

7b  RECITE=r^cTt«',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  relini«,to 
xvpeat;  toenumerato;  to  tell  over  :—«*«.  Torelwar*^ 
something  learned. 

Re-cite',  t.  A  recitaL  [Temple.] 

Re-ci'-ter,  *.  One  who  recites ;  one  who  ft(WS»(n 
audibly  what  has  been  previously  studied. 

Re-ci'-tfll,  t.  Repetition,  rehearsal. 

Rec'-i-ta"-/wn,  92,  89 :  #.  Rehearsal,  r«fetiiioB  of 
something  learned. 

RK/.i-T^-TrvE",  (rJW-^ta-teve*',  104)f.Akiri 
of  tuneful  pronunciation,  imitating  ^«eeb,  th(W|* 
decidedly  of  the  nature  of  soog,— chant  :.tbe  orirM' 
Italian  word  is  Rec'Uati'*vOt  still  sometimes  oim. 

Rec'-i-t«-tive^-Iy,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  isdUtiw. 

7b  RECK=cri$ck, «.  it.  and  a.  To  csie,  to  hwi.  to 
mindi— oe/.  To  heed,  to  eare  for:  •*  It  reoki  N  m 
not,"  it  is  counted  not  by  me.  or  I  care  not 

ReckMess,  a.  Careless,  heedless,  mindlesa 

Reck'-less-ness,  $,  Carelessness:  sometiaass «jj*» 
wretchlesmett,  as  in  17th  of  the  Art  of  the  Ch-  of  wi 

7*0  Rec'-kon,  114:  ».  a.  and  n.  To  anaiber, »» 
count;  to  esteem,  to  acooant.— m«.  To  eoBipoj«5^ 
sute  an  account,  followed  by  with;  to  co**^*^ J; 
count,  with  o» ;  to  give  an aocouDt;  to  jajrs  p«w^ 
with^;  tocaU  to  pumshment,  followwl  bywi/s,  ^ 
lay  stress  or  dependence,  with  es  oc  nf- 

Rec'-kon-cr,  t.  One  who  eomputes  or  ••***'***!^ 

Rec'-kon.ing,#.  Account  taken ;  «P««»^;*1*S[ 
of  a  host,  estimation  j  BectTtmiag-ioey,  a  boolt  « i^ 
ceipts  and  expenses.  . 

To  RECLAlM^ri-clavm',  v.  «.  and  n.  T^ 

back  from  error,  to  reform;  to  **?***,  t*««!SI 
sUtet  to  recal ;  to  recover  :-■««.  [Pop^J  io«w^ 

Re^laim'if.  Reformation;  recovery.  [Sfeoml 

Re-claim'-a-blf,  a.  That  may  be  iecW»ed. 

Re-claim'-ont,  12  :  «.  A  contiadieter. 

Re-claimMesfl,  a.  Not  to  bo  ledaiwd- 


The  scberac*  entire,  and  th«  piinciploa  to  which  the  number*  reCsr,  prtcsds  the  Distieaary* 

Fowel*:  gatt'.wi>j:  chlp'-man :  pd-pi':  lJ»:  go6d;  j'S^,  t.  r.>w,  55 :  9,%,'h^^*^^^ 
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Rec'-lo-ma^-Zwn,  92,  89 1  «.  tLeeawmj. 

To  RECLINE*^4-clint',  v.  a.  and  ».  To  \mn 

back;  to  lean  sidewayt  t—nem.  To  lean. 
Re-dine^a.  Leaning,  reclining.  [MUtoo.] 
Rec'-li-na''-/ion,  9i,  89 1  «.  Act  of  reclininf . 
To  REC  LOSE,  ri-cloze',  v.  a.  To  that  again. 

To  RECLUDE,  ri-crcsd',  109:  v,  o.  TouncloM- 
this  is  the  trae  meaning  of  the  word,  as  in  Latin,  and 
as  ased  bv  Harvey;  but  the  following  dsriratives. 
originally  through  Ignorance,  as  Fuller  says,  have  the 
contrary  meaning. 

Rb-cli7sk',  (jk-cVdSct*)  t,  and  a.  One  shut  up,  ■ 
retired  person  i—adj.  bhut  op.  retired:  To  Redu§€  is 
disused. 

Re-cluse'-ly,  ad.  In  retirement ;  as  a  recluse. 

Re^clcrse'-ness,  «.  Retirement. 

Re-cla^-stVe,  C-civ^  105)  o.  Affording  oonoeahnent. 

Re-cIii'-«ioD,  (-zhuo,  147)  «.  Stats  of  a  recluse. 

RECOAGULATION,  ri'-cA-«g'-A-la".8hun, 
89:  #.  (SeisRe-.)  Second  coagulation. 

To  Re-cocT',  V,  a.  To  cook  or  vamp  up. 

To  RECOGNISE,  r^ck'^g-mzc.  151 :  v.  a.  To 
recover  the  knowledge  of,  to  know  again ;  to  be  aware 
of  a  knowledge  of;  to  review,  to  re-examine. 

Rec^'-Og-ni'-^irr,  t.  One  that  recognises  :  see  lower. 

Rec^'-og-ni'-ta-bl?,  a.  That  may  bo  recognised. 

Rec'-Og-Ilir"-ion,  (-nish'-un,  89)  t.  Renovation  of 
knowledge ;  knowledge  confessed :  acknowledgement. 

Rb-COo'-ni-z^nOB,  t.  (Re  and  Cognisance)  Ac- 
knowledgement ;  an  obli^Uion  which  a  man  enters 
into  before  some  court  of  record,  or  magistrate  duly 
aathorixed,  with  condition  to  do  somo  particular  act; 
also  an  acknowledgement  by  the  recognizor  of  some- 
thiog  due  to  the  recognizee:  in  the  general  sense  the  g 
is  sounded ;  in  professional  legal  U|e  it  is  usually  sunk. 

ReHcog'-n»-zor,  Re-cog'-m-zee",  177 :  «,  See 
the  remarks  under  the  previous  word. 

To  RECOIL=r*-coil',  29 :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  rush 
or  fall  back  In  oonsequence  of  resistance ;  to  fail,  to 
shrink:— act.  [Spenser.]  To  cause  to  recoiL 

Re-coir,  t.  A  &Uing  or  springing  back. 

Re-coil'-er,  «.  One  who  recoils,  a  revolter. 

Re-coir-ing,  t.  A  shrinking  bock,  revolt. 

Re-coil'-ing-ly,  arf.  With  retrocession. 

To  RECOIN',  ri-coin',  v.  <u  (See  Re-.)  To  coin 

again. 
Re-coin'-age,  99 :  «.  A  coining  anew. 

To  RECOLLECT=*r4'-c6l-15cr,  v.  a.  (See  Re.) 
To  collect  anew,  or  gather  up  again :  this  is  the  literal 
sense. 

To  Reo'-OIv-I.10t",  92,  136 :  «.  a.  To  recover  to 
memory ;  to  recover  to  reason  or  resolution. 

Rec'-ol-lec''-/wn,  89  :  t.  Act  of  recalling  to  mind; 
the  power  of  recalling  to  mind. 

Rec'-oHec^'-tive,  105  :  a.  Having  power  of  re- 
collecting. 

RE-. — See  before  Re-absorb. 

To  Rk'-com-bine%  V,  a.  To  combine  again. 

1h  Rb-com'-fobt,  (-cum'-fort,  116)  v.  a.  To 
console  anew. 

To  Rk'-com-MBNCB^,  t;.  o.  To  begin  again. 

To  Re'-com-mtt",  t;.  o.  To  commit  again. 

To  Rb'-com-pactK',  V,  a.  To  join  anew. 

7b  RECOMMEND=r«ck'-om-mgnd",  r.a.  To 
praise  to  another;  to  make  acceptable;  to  introduce 
with  assorances  of  worthiness ;  to  commit  with  prayers. 

Rec'-oin-mend"-tfr,  «•  One  who  recommends. 

Rec'-oin-niend"-a-blr,  a.  Fit  to  be  recommended. 

Rec'-^m-ineDd''-»-tor-y,  a.  That  commends  to 
another. 

Rec'-om-men-da''-fi<)n,  89 :  «.  Act  of  recommend- 
ing;  that  which  recommends. 
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n  HECOMPENSE«r«ck'.^wii-p«nci,  v.  a.  To 
requite ;  to  gife  in  requital ;  tocompeiMate  |  to  redeem. 

Rec  -oin-pense,  «.    Reqoital ;  eqnivmleiit. 

RE-. — See  before  Re-absorb. 

Rr'-com-pii.b"-mknt,  #.  New  compilement 

To  Rb'-com-posb",  (-poze,  151)  v.  «.  To  settle 
at  a4inst  anew. 

Re'-com-po-«/"-»on,  89 :  t.    Compoaitwn  renewed. 
To  Rg'-C0N-DEN8K'',  t;.  o.    To  condense  anew. 

7l>RECONCILE-rgck'-on-cTle,t;.fl.  To  make 
to  hke  again ;  to  make  to  be  liked  again ;  to  appease 
enmity  between ;  to  make  to  be  consistent ;  to  restore 
to  favour:  in  unusual  senses,  to  purify ;  to  re-establish; 
and,  wilh  a  neuter  applicatbn,  to  become  reconciled. 

Rec^-on-ci'-ler,  #.    One  tliat  reoonoilea. 

Rec'oii-ci"-la-bl^,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  reconciled. 

Rei/'-on-cile'-ment,  «,    BeconoilktioQ. 

Rec'-on-cil'-i-a"./ion,  89:  t.  Act  of  reconciling; 
soluHon  of  seeming  contrarieties ;  atonement. 

Rec'-on-cir-ia4or-y,  (-ya-tdr4u,  146,  129)  a. 
Able  to  reconcile. 

RECONDITE,   rl-c6n'-dit,   105:    a.    Hidden, 

secret,  profound,  abstruse. 
RE-, — See  before  Re-absorfo. 
7b  Rb'-con-dcct",  v.  a.    To  conduct  again. 
7b  Rb'-con-firm",  35  :  v.  a.    To  confirm  anew. 
7b  Rb'-con-joxn",  v.  a.    To  join  anew. 
7b  Rbconnoithb. — See  lower. 

7b  Re-coV-quer,  (-c5ng'-ker)  t>.  at.  To  conquer 
again. 

7b  Rb-con'-sb-chatb,  v.  a.    To  oooeecmte  anew. 

7b  Rb'-GON-sii/'-£R,  v.  a.  To  teoew  the  conaideia. 
tion  of. 

7b  RK-coif'-so-LATB,  V,  o.  To  oamfort  again.  [Wotton.] 

7b  Rb'-go^ybnb'^  V,  a,  and  «,    Toconvene  again. 

7b  Re'-con-vbkt",  v.  a.    To  convert  again. 

Re'-con-vei^tion,  (-shun J  ».    Second  conversion. 

To  Rr'-con-VEy",  (-va\j,  100)  v.  a.  To  convey  again. 

7b  Re-oOUch',  31  :  t>.  a.    To  Ue  down  agam, 

7b  RECXDNNOITRE,  rSck'-5n-noy"-tur,  159: 
«.  «.  To  view,  to  survey,  particularly  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

7b  RECORD«ri-di«rd',  37:    v.  a,   and   h. 

Literally,  to  engrave  as  on  the  heart ;  to  register  so  that 
its  memory  be  not  lost;  to  celebrate  j  in  old  authors,  to 
call  to  mind ;  and  hence,  to  call  up  the  feelings  by 
music  or  poetry  :—»ie«.  [Obs.]  To  sing  or  play  a  tune. 

Re-cord'-^r,  #.  He  or  that  which  records  ;  hence, 
specially,  one  who  registers  any  events ;  the  keeper  of 
the  rolls  in  a  city;  a  kind  of  flute. 

Re'-coir-da"-/ian,  89  :  t.    A  recording. 

Rbc'-ORD,  83  :  *.  Register,  authentic  memorial :  our 
old  poets  often  accent  it  as  the  verb. 

To  RECOUNT=r^ownt',  31 :  v.  a.    To  relate 

in  detail,  to  tell  disUnctly. 
Re-coun^-ment,  *.    RelaUon.  recltaL 
To  RECOUBE.— See  To  Recure. 

RECOURSE,  r^yurct,  134,  153 :  t.  Frequent 
passage.  [Obs. ;]  return,  recurrence  j  [Unfkequont ;] 
application  as  for  help  or  protectk>n;  access:  To  Re- 
course (to  return)  is  disused. 

Re-co'urse-fwl,  a.    Moving  alternately.  [Drayton.] 

7b  RECOVER,  ri-cuv'-er,  116;  t;.  a.  and  n. 

To  regain;  to  repair;  to  restore,  particularly  as  to 

sickness,  formerly  with  of,  now  in  general  with  /J-ow; 

—neu.  To  regain  health,  recollectiun.  or  strength. 
Re-cov'-er-a-blr,  a.    That  may  be  recovered. 
Re-cov'-er-y,  $.    Restoratioa  fhan  sickneM;  power 

or  act  of  regaining :  actofcuttiog  off  an  entail;  in  con. 

nection  with  which  are  the  law  terms  Re-cov'-er-or" 


and  Re-cov'-er-ee":  see  Prin.  177. 
RECREANT,  r«ck'-ri-ant,  a.  and  •.    Crying 
"  craven,"— cowardly ;  apostate .'— t.  A  coward. 


Tb«  Ogn  =  b  oaed  after  modes  of  •pelUng  Oial  have  no  trrefolarity  of  kmunL 

Omumtmh:  mish-un,  t.  c,  tnitmn,  165  :  vTzh-un,  U  e,  vimn,  \$b :  Ain,  166 :  fll«n,  166, 
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REC 

Ih  RECRE\TE«rfck^r44u,  92 :  •.  a.  and  m. 

To  wIVwh  ntln  toil;  to  gnUify,  to  wli^«:-««».  To 

Uke  rrcremtion.    It  nuiy  aino  b«  found  ia  the  Uteral 

acUra  wase  to  creato  or  ft»roi  aMW,  with  wluch  senM 

H  U  pronounced  To  Uc'-creato". 
Rec^-reV-ifve,  103:  a.    lUjfteriiing.  giving  wUef 

After  toil ;  diverting,  Amusing. 
Rec"-re^'-tive-ly,  a<L    With  recreation. 
Rec/'-r«-a'-ti  ve-ne«8,  t.  Quality  of  being  recreative. 
Rec'-re-a"-/ion,  89  :  t.    Relief  or  refresUment  afier 

toil  or  pain ;  amusement,  diversion. 
RECREMENT,  rifck'-r^mdnt,  t.    Superfluotu 

matter  separated  from  the  useful,— dross,  spume. 
Rec'-re-men''-tal,  a.    RecremenUtiotis. 
Rec'-re-mcii-tii"-iow8,  (-ttsh'-us,  147)  a.  Drossy. 
To    RECRIMINATE«r^ciim'4-iiiu,    t;.    ji. 

and  a.  To  return  OM  noeosatioa  Sm  another :— «tt  To 

accuse  in  letum. 
Re-criui"-i"-na'-tor,  «.    One  that  recriminates. 
Re-ciun"-i-lia'-tor-y, «.    Retorthjg  accusation. 
Re-crim'-i-na''-/ibn,  89  :  «.    Return  of  one  accuse. 

ttoD  for  asother. 
RECUUDESCENT,ri'-croo-d58''-i»ent,109:  a. 

Growing  sore  or  painful  again. 
Re'-crK-ae«"-cen-cy,  t.    State  of  becoming  recrudes- 

cent:  Recru'dency  is  used  by  Bicon. 
n  RECRUIT,  r^-crSSt',  1U9  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
repair  by  new  supplies,— specially,  an  army  by  supplies 
of  men :-»#«.  To  take  new  strength;  to  raise  new 
soldiers. 
Re-crmV,  «.    Supply  of  any  thing  wasted ;  kss  jwo- 
perly  a  substituteofsomelhing  wanting;  anew  soldier. 
Ue^rtfiV-er,  «.    One  who  recruiU  or  raises  recruits. 
He-cri/it'-ment,  t.    Act  of  recruiting. 
RECTANGLE,  rSct'-Xng-gl,  158,  101:  «.    A 
nyit-nni^led  parallelogram:  in  arithmetic,  the  product 
of  two  hues  multiplied  into  each  other. 
Rect'-a«-gled,  a.    Having  right  angles. 
Rect-a«'-gu-lar,  a.    Right  angled. 
Rect-an'-gu-lar-ly,  ad.    With  right  angles. 
Qo  Rkc'-ti-fy,  (rSck'-ti-fy,  105,  6)  r.  «.    To 
make  rigbl;  to  Improve  or  exalt  by  repeated  distillation. 
Rec"-t«-li'-rr,  t.    One  that  rectifies,  generally  or  spc- 
cially;  an  instrument  that  shows  the  variation  of  the 
compass. 
Recr-i-ft'-<i-blf,  a.    That  may  be  rectified. 
Rect'-i-fi-ca"-/M)ii,  89  :  t.  Act  of  setting  right ;  the 

exalting  of  a  siirit  by  repeated  dUtUUtiou. 
Rect'^lin''-e-al,  1  90:    a.    Right  lined:  Recr%' 
Rect'-i-Uil"-e-tfr,  j  itn^euut  is  less  used. 
Rbct'-I-tuur,  «.  Straightness.  not  curvlty ;  freedom 
fh>m  moral  obliquity,  upr IghlueM ;  ia  a  philosophical 
sense,  rigbt  judgement. 
RttCr'-Ott,   38:    #.    Rukr,  governor;  [Unusual:]  a 
irovernor,of  the  churcli.— a  beneficed  priest  wlwse 
uarish  Is  unlmpropriated,  and  who  receives  the  hirge 
M  well  as  the  small  trthes.  which  a  vicar  does  noU 
Rect'-or-«hip,  «•    Office  or  rank  of  a  rector. 
Rectf-or-y,   «.    A  rector's  church  and  benefice ;  ttie 

rector's  house. 
Rec-to'-ri-al,  90  :  a.    Pertaining  to  a  rectory. 
Re</-tres8,  Rec'-tri*,  t.    A  governess.  [B.  lon.3 
RECUBATION,  r«ck'-vi-ba"-8hun,  89 :  *.  Act 

of  lying  or  h)ani»gi  See  To  Kecumb. 
To  RECULE«ri-cuk', «.  n.  To  rccoih  CObs.] 
To  RECUMB—ri-cumb',  v,  n.    To  kan.  [Obe.] 
Re^cum'-bent,  a.   Reclining;  reposing. 
Re-CumM)eil-<y,  t.    Posture  of  leaning. 
RECUPERATION,  ri-ci'-p«r-a"-»hun,  89 :  «. 

Reeorery,  as  of  any  tiling  lost. 
Re-cu"-per-a'-t«ve,  105  :  a.    Tending  to  recover. 


BED 

Re-Cu'-per-a-bUf  o.    ReoofeenUe. 

To  RECUR=r^K:ui',  39:  v,  «.  To  eoen  Wk 
again  to  the  thought ;  to  have  reoooise.to  resort,  wilhdi. 

Re-cur'-rent,  129  :  a.  Returning  turn  time  to  liw; 
repeating  similar  fboes,  as  erysUls. 

Re-cur'-reoce,  Re-cai'-ren^yj  t.   Relant 

Re-cur'-tion,  (-ahun,  147)  «.    Rtftam.  [Boylfc] 

To  RECURE«r^ur«',  49:  v,  a.  (Spensf r.  ftr 
rhyme's  sake,  writes  H  Reoonre.)  To  cure,  to  rwurt: 
This  and  the  related  words  Axare  (wco^wj)  ^**  *' 
cweUu  are  now  disused. 

To  RECURVATE=ri-cur'-vit«,  v,  a.  To  bred 
back:  To  IZrcerve' Is  the  same. 

Re'-cur-va'^fieD,  89 :  «.    Recawity. 

Re-cur'-vi-ty,  105;  «.    Fkotare  beckwaids. 

Re-cui'-voKs,  120  :  o.    Bent  backwaid. 

To  RECUSE,  rk-cui/,  151  :  r.  a.  To  refiw:  to 
challeage  that  the  jndge  shall  not  try  the  caosc 

Rec'-ti-«a"-/ioo>  89  :  «.    A  refhsaL 

Rkc'-u-5^nt,8I,92:  f.  and  a.  (The  sc«nt  is 
pUced  according  to  modem  usage.)  One  thst  rdufta 
to  acknowledge  some  principle  or  party.—*  mm* 
IbrmUt  :--«ii;.  Refhsingtoconronn.ortakeeataioiatJM. 

RED»rld,  a.  and  «.  Having  the  eoloer  remMaf 
bkMd.  or  whose  varieties  are  scarlet,  veniittoa,  orfwui. 
Sco.:— s.  Redrotour. 

Red'-ly,  105:  ad,    WiUi  redness. 

Red'-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  red. 

Red'-dish,  o.    Inclining  to  red. 

Red'-dish-oen,  #.    Tendency  to  ledoess. 

Red'-dl^,  101:  t.    Redcbalk. 

To  Red'-den,  114  :  v,  «.  and  n.  To  m^  ifi^ 
H§u.  To  grow  red ;  to  bln«h.  . 

^  rite  compounds  are  Red^-brrrkd:  ««'*^li* 
bird;)  Be^-chalk;  JUdT^uiU,  (a  »W»«'!,/'^S? 
(a  disease  of  infants})  Btd'kairgd;  f^'^^^L 
lead;  flecT^He.  (abird;)  ToK«r-w.(tp5r.»wfJ 

the  hammer  white  wd-hot;)  «*'-«*«f*'.(f,**j;i^ 
contempt  used  by  our  ancestors  of  Scotch  tu|W»«»«»»; 
ifed'-.torl.  or  JW*^ai/.  Ca  bird;)  ii«rs«rs(i*.  («••«*- 

Bed^'Wimg,  (a  bird.)  &c 
To  REDACT=r4-dackt',  r. «.  To  fcrw ;  to  wlscf 

into  shape  or  form.  [Disused.] 
To  REDARGUE*ri-dai'-gA*,  189:  e.  e.  T« 

refute,  to  convict.  [Disused.]  , 

Red'-ar-i?u"-<ton,  92,  89 :  t.  RefotsUoa.  [Bso«j 
REDBREAST,  To  REDDEN,  &c.-*«  «*» 

REDDEN  DUM«rSd-d«ii'-dum,  *.  "  To  be  »- 
turned."  the  clause  in  a  lease  whicU  resertes  c*  «» 

IU^m?'ioK,  (-dlah'-uu,  89)  #.   Bsstinti*'* 

rendering  of  the  sense,  an  explanalioo. 
Red'-di-t4Ve,  a,    Retoroing  an  answer. 
REDDLE,  &c  — See  under  Red.  .  ,.^ 

To  REDE,  REDE.— See  To  Read,  *c,tl»**«" 

TTB^DEEU^xl'detm^  v,  a.   i^i^\^J^. 

diase  back  j  to  relieve  (torn  foridtore  w  ^'^JJ; 

paying  a  prio«  i  to  rescue,  to  recover;  to  fteomf' 

to  pay  tlie  penalty  of.  .m. 

Re-deem'-e^*.    One  who  redeems;  eisplwi^^ 

Christ. 
Re-deem'-a-blf ,  a.    Capable  of  rednapb^j^^^ 

Re-deem'-a-ble-ness,  «.  State  of  being  »***r. 

Re-dkhp'-t/on,   156,  89:   \;^r^i^J 
emphatically.  Uie  ransom  of  mankidd  by  tM  -"^ 
Christ.  _^ 

Re-demp'-tor*y,  U9 :  «.   P*id  fcr  iaw»- 

RE-.— See  before  Eaabeoib.  _rij- 

ToRE'«*ua»UB''-B»-Ats>«.tf.   Tof««*^ 
To  Rb'-db-i.iv*-kh,  ».  o.    To  driiw  fc|^ 
Re'-d€-liv-''-eT-y,  t.   Act  of  dettwring  ¥^ 


Re-cu"-per-4i'-tor-y,  a.    Recuperative. 

Tb«»«h«Bi«s«a»ift,«ndlb«|»ri»:iplwtowlik*lh«attmb«»w«w,pc«c*toUwDic»fc»BS»T.  j^ 
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T6  Rs'-iyB-lfAKD'^  IT :  V.  a.    To  demand  htek. 
Hbdbkption,  RKDKMProRi.'See  ondcrTu  Redeem. 
To  BB'-DK-3CBNiy,  59 :  V.  fc.   To  deacend  again. 
TV  Rb'-di-obst'',  105 :  v.  a.  To  dige«t  again. 
To  RsDiNTBOiiATBt  &C. — See  heteadDr. 
To  Rb'-»ib-buksb',  151 :  v.  a.    To  repay. 
7h  Rb'-ois-PQSb",  151  :  v.  o.    To  ai^juat  again. 
Rk'-i>|$-bbiz"-in,  103 :  «.  A  diasclxin  mode  by  him 
vbowaiooce  before  M^udgod  to  have  diMeiieU  ibe 
same  man  of  bis  land*  and  tenements. 
7*0  RB'-Dis>Tttiu''-UTB,  V.  a.    To  deal  bnck  again. 
Re'-di«-trt-bu"-/rin,  89 :  t.    A  new  disiribution. 
To  REDlNTEGRATE«=r^iii'-ti-grit«,  v,  a. 

To  reeftece.  to  make  new. 
Re-din'-tegrate,  a.    Made  new,  restored. 
Re-dili'-te-|;ra''-/ion,  89  :  «.    Renovation,  restora- 
tion :  the  restoration  of  a  mixed  body  to  its  former 
eonstUution. 
REDOI-.ENT=«rM'-i-!«nt,  a.    Sweet  of  scent 
Red'-o-lence,  Red'-o-len-cy,  t.    Sweet  sceut. 

7>»  REDOUBLE,  ri-dub'-bl,  120,  101:  v.  a. 

and  *.  To  increase  by  doubling ;  to  reueat  in  return  or 

oAen  i—neu.  To  b<-comv  twice  as  much. 
REDOUBT,  ri-dowt',  157:  #,  Outwork.  [Fortif] 

REDOUBTED,  rl-dowt'-«d,  157 :  a.  Dreadlbl  to 
fiiee,  formidable.  [Obs.  or  nsed  in  irony.] 

Re-doo6t'-a-bl^»  101  :  a.    Formidable. 

To  REDOUND=ri-downd',  v.  n.  To  be  eent 
badt  by  reaction ;  to  conduce  or  to  proceed  in  the  con- 
■eqoence. 

7b  U£DRESS««ri•dr^IiS^  v,  a.  To  set  ti^t,  to 
amend ;  to  relieve,  to  remedy,  to  rase. 

Re-drrsa';  «.    Remedy,  reliet  amends. 

Re^iess'-^r,  i.    One  who  gives  or  brings  redress. 

Re-dres'-sive,  105  :  n.  Succouring,  affording  redress. 

UEDSEAR,  REDSHANK,  &C— See  the  com- 
pounds  of  ited. 

ro  REDUCE=*r*-duc«',v.  a.  LHeraUy.  to  bring 
back,  in  which  sense  old  authors  sometimes  use  it ;  to 
bring  to  a  former  state;  to  bring  into  any  state,  but 
generally  one  of  diminution,  subordination,  or  order. 

He^u'-QCTt  36  :  t.    One  tltat  reduces. 

Re-duce'-nient,  «.    Reduction.  [Milton :  prose.] 

Re-tlu'-ci-bl^,  n.    That  may  be  reduced. 

Re-do'-ci-bl^nMBj  »•    Quality  of  being  redncible. 

To  Rii-iiucn',  r.  a.    To  redure.  [Warde,  1561.] 

Re-duct',  ».    A  little  place  out  of  u  larger  Imildiog. 

Re-duc'-/ian,  89  :  s.  Act  of  rcdncing  ;  specially,  tlie 
bringing  of  arithmetical  cxprn-ssions  to  one  denomina- 
tion. RrHuc'liuadahsur'dum  (Laf  Reduciugtlie  thing 
to  absurdity'*)  i*  that  sort  of  argument  by  which  we 
carry  a  prooositlon  on  to  consequences  necessary  but 
atiaiird,  anti  so  prove  it  erroneoua 

Rm'dvxf'tiyt,  105  :  a.     Having  power  of  reducing. 

Re-duc'-tive-ly,  aL  By  re«luction  ;  by  consequence. 

REDUNDANT^r^-drm'^-dant,  a,  (Etymologi- 
cally allu'd  to  Rxiound.)  SupernBundant,  exuberant; 
specially,  with  regard  to  words  or  Images  in  style. 

Re-dun'-drtnt-!y,  ad.    Superabundantly. 

Re-dun'-Kl«ncc,  Re-dun'-dan-Cy,  t.  Superabund- 
ance, superfluity,  exuberance. 

To  REDUPLICATE,  ri-du'-pl^At4,105:  r.a. 
To  double  :  it  also  occurs  as  an  adjective. 

Re-du^-pli-ca-tive,  105:  a.    Double. 

Re-du'-pli-ca''-/ion,  89 :  ».    Act  of  doubling. 

REE«re«,  t.    A  small  Tortuguese  coin. 

To  REE=*re«,  v.  a.    To  riddle,  to  sift.  [Mortimer.] 

To  RE-ECHO,  r^-«ck'-A,  161 :  ». «.  and  n.  (See 
Re-.)  To  echo  bade  to  reverberate. 

REBCHY,  rertcli'-H  a.  R«*y.  row*y.  dark. 
[Shaks.] 


REF 

RGED^retd,  9.  The  eommoa  nam*  of  inany  aqiialie 
phnU;  a  oane;  a  small  ^pe.aa  originally  made  of  a 
reed;  an  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed,  and  headed, 

Rced'-ed,  a.    Cotctcd  with  leeds. 

lleed'-ni,  114:  a.    Consisting  of  reed. 

Heed'-y,  105 :  a.    Abounding  with  reeds. 

t^  The  compounds  are  Bec^-groiSt  Bctd^-mace, 
(plants,)  &c. 

n  RE-EDIFY,  ri-gd'^-fy,  t,  a.    To  rebuild. 

Re-ed'-»-fi-ca*'-/ion,  89  :  #.   Act  of  rebuilding. 

REEP=*reir,  «.  A  certain  portion  of  a  sail,  which, 
by  eyelet  holes,  can  be  so  drawn  together  as  to  reduce 
the  surface  of  the  sail. 

To  Reef,  v.  a.  To  take  up  a  reef  or  reefii  of.  to  reduco 
so  that  less  surface  may  be  exposed  to  the  wind. 

99^  The  compounds  are  Ree/'-battd^  BHtf'-iin$,  6to. 

REEF^reef,  «.    A  chain  of  low  rocks. 
REEK»re<k,  t.    Smoke,  steam,  vapotir:  For  any 

other  meaning  see  Rick. 
To  Reek,  v.  n.    To  steam,  to  exhale,  to  smoke. 
Reek'-y,  a.    Smoky  ;  tanned ;  dark. 
REEL»red,  «.    A  turning  (hime  on  wliich  yam  or 

thread  is  wound,  particularly  from  off  the  spindle. 
To  Reel,  ».  a.  and  n.    To  wind  on  a  reel : — new* 

To  wind  in  dinning  with  constant  circles. 
Reki.,  «.    A  dance  with  much  winding, 
/b  REEL^riil,  v.  n.   To  stagger. 
RE..— -See  before  Re-abaorb. 
7b  Rb'»k-lbct*',  V,  a.    To  elect  again. 
Re'-e-lec"-/ion,  89  :  ».    A  repeated  electkia. 
To  Rs^-bh-bark'*,  r.  a,  and  n.    To  embark  again. 
To  Rii'-EM-BAt"-TLB,  V.  o.    To  arrange  anew  for 

battle. 
To  Rb'-»-i«aci^,  v.  a.    To  enact  anew. 
To  Rb'-kn-forcb". — See  To  Re-inrorco. 
To  Rb'-en-jo\'',  w.  a.    To  ei^oy  again. 
To  Rk-bn'-teu,  v.  a.    To  enter  anew. 
Re-en'-trance,  #.    Act  of  entering  ag«ln. 
To  RB'-EN-rHiiONE",  «.  a.    To  enthrone  agitin. 
^gr  For  Reermouse  see  Rearmouse. 
To  Rb'-r-stab"-lish,v.  n.  To  esUblish  anew. 
Re'-e-»tab"-Ii8h-tfr,  s.    One  that  re-eslablishea. 
Re'-e-atab'^-lish-ment,  «.    Restoration. 
To  Rb'-b-btatb",  r.  a.    To  re-e»tabliah.  [1682.] 
7b  RB'-8Jr-AM"-/»B,  {igz-^m'-in,  151,  105j  r.a. 

To  examine  anew. 
REEV  E=recV,  #.    A  stewaid  ;  a  peace-officer. 
7b  REEVE=rccv,  v.  a.  To  pass  (a  rope]  threngh 

any  hubs,  as  of  a  block,  Jcc.  [Sea  teroi.] 
To  REFECT^r^fSckl',  ».  ».    «^9  refhah.  [Obs.] 
Re-fec'-t<ve,  105:  a.   Refteshlng. 
Re-fec'-Ziou,  89  :  #.  Refreshment  or  repait  to  recorer 

tntm  fatigue. 
Re-fec'-tor-y,  «.   A  room  for  refreshment ;  the  eating 

room  in  monasteries.  ..  ^     »  ,  .  «.^ 

#gr  This  is  one  of  the  wonls  which  of  late  years  have 

taken  a  more  consistent  accentuation :  see  Friu.  86, 
To  REFEL=r^-f«l',  v.  a.    To  reftiie. 

7b  REFER— ri-fei^,  35 :  «.  ».  and  «.  To  direct 
to  another  for  information  or  for  judgement ;  to  betake 
to  for  decision ;  to  reduce  to ;  to  teduw  as  to  a  dats  j 
.-nev.  To  appeal ;  to  ha^e  or  bear  rolation. 

Re-ferred*,  194  :  part.    Directed  to  anothar. 

Re-fer'-rrr,  129,  36:  «.    One  that  wfcrs. 

Re-fer'-rt-bW,  a.  That  may  be  referced  to  aomettong. 

g0-  lurerahle.  whkh  is  to  be  met  with,  evidentl)  yio- 
late^the  usuul  practice  of  deduction  from  the  verb; 
and  reftr'rabU,  which  would  be  regolaf,  U  destftuto  of 
the  old  authority  on  which  Ae  orthography  as  above 
given  rests. 

Re-fer'-ment, «.    Refbrenoc  [Abp.  Laud.] 


Tb«  liga  =  i«  o»«I  afttr  modw  of  ■tiellhig  that  bare  ao  trrcgularHy  ef  •««<. 

0>mo,»Mi :  m«h-uD,  t.  *.  n^oi,,  165  :  vTih-un.  i. ».  «»«.,  165 :  ftln,  l«6 .  ftSn,  1*6. 
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Rbi^-ER-EK*,  177  :  «.  On©  to  whom  something  is 
refenvd:  Ref-er^n^-dar-y  is  used  by  Bacon. 

Rer-er-ence,  «.  A  referring  of  something  to  another; 
rcUUon.  respect;  view  towsids  j  allosion  to. 

To  REFERMENT=ri'-fer-in«nCr.a.  (See  Re-.) 


To  forment  anew, 
'o   REFINE  =  r^n 


To  REFINE  =  rfi-fint,  V.  a.  and  fi.  To  purify. 
to  clear  from  dross  ;  to  make  elegant,  to  polish  -.—neu. 
To  improve  in  accuracy  or  delicacy  ;  to  grow  pure ;  to 
affect  nicety. 

Re-fi'-nrr,  36 :  #.  Out  that  refines ;  specially,  one 
that  reQnes  metals. 

Re-fined',  part,  a.    Pure  ;  elegantiy  nice. 

Re-fi'-ned-ly,  ad.    With  wwessive  nicety. 

Re-fi'-ning,  a.  and  #.  Purifying :— *.  The  art  or  busi- 
ness of  a  refiner  of  metals. 

Re-flne'-ment,  t.  Act  of  nteiag .  atate  of  being  re- 
Inad  t  parity ;  high  poiisb ;  affeclatiua  of  nicety. 

To  REFlT==ri-fit',  ».  a.    To  repair. 

To  REFLECT«r4-fl«ckf,  v.  o.  and  «.  To  throw 
back,  to  cast  back:— «««.  To  throw  back  Uglit;  to 
bend  back;  to  take  that  posture  or  state  of  mind  wliich 
is  imaged  by  the  notion  of  bending  it  upon  itself  or 
its  own  acU ;  to  consider  attentively ;  to  throw  reproadi 
or  censure,  with  m  or  upon. 

Re-flect'-or,  38 :  «.  He  or  that  which  reflecU ;  a 
considerer;  a  reflecting  telescope. 

Re-flecf -ent,  a.   Bending  or  flying  back. 

Re-flect'-ing,  part.  a.     Given  to  reflection. 

Re-flect'-uig-ly,  ad.    With  reflection. 

Re-flec'-tive,  105  :  a.  Throwing  back  images ;  con- 
sidering things  past ;  temling  to  reproach. 

Re-flec'-U've-ly,  ad.  In  a  backward  direction  ;  with 
a  tendency  lo  censure  OT  reproach. 

Re-flec'-/ion,  89  :  ».  Act  of  reflecting ;  that  which 
is  reflected;  actkin  of  the  mtad  on  itself)  attentive 
consideration:  censure. 

To  Rb-fi.ex',  188 :  r.  a.   To  reflect.  [Shaks.] 

Re-fley-i-We,  a.   Capabte  of  being  thrown  back. 

Re-fle^-i-bil"-»-ty,  84:  «.  Qaallty  of  being  re- 
flexible. 

Re-fley-iVe,  105  :  a.   Reflective. 

Re-flej/-ive-ly,  ad.   Reflectively. 

Rjs'-flej:,  83  :  a.  and  ».  Directed  backwards. — «. 
Reflection. 

RE-.— Sea  before  Be-abM^xb, 

Rb- float',  9. — See  lower,  under  To  Reflow. 

7b  Re-flour'-xsh,  (-flur'-tsh,  120)  v.  n.  To 
flourish  anew. 

Re'-flo-re8"-cence,  59 1  t.  A  reldossomiug 

7b  Re-FLOIT',  8 :  v.n.   To  flow  back,  to  ebb. 

Re-float',  i.   Reflux,  ebb.  [Baoou.] 

Ref'-l«-ent,  109  ;  a.   Running  back. 

Hef-lw-ence,  Ref-lw-en-cy,  #.   A  flowing  back. 

Re'-flor,  188  :  «.    Back  flow  of  water. 

To  Rk-foc/-il-i*ate,  59 :  v.  a.  To  strengthen  by 
relre»hmeni ;  hence,  Refoc'Ula"tion :  both  words  are 
pedantic. 

7b  Re'-FO-MBNt",  v.  a.    To  cherish  or  warm  again. 

7b  Re-FOKJ«'»  37 :  v.  a.  To  form  again :  see  the  next. 

7b  REFORM=ri-f4'«rm',  v.  a.  and  n.  (See  the 
literal  sense  above.)  To  change  from  worse  to  better : 
— neii.  To  pass,  by  change,  from  worse  to  better. 

Re-form',  «.   Reformation. 
Re-form'-er,  «.    One  who  promotes  rafijrm. 
Re-form'-ist,  t.   One  who  profeases  reform. 
ReP-or-ma"-/ion,  92,  89  :  t.    Act  of  reforming ; 

the  change  of  religion  effected  by  Luther  and  others.. 
Rel^-or-ma"-do,  (Span.)  t.    A  monk  adhering  to 

the  reformation  of  his  order ;  an  officer  retained  in  a 
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7b  Re-for'-m«-lue,  r.  a.    To  aflbct  lefonn.  [la. 

16U.] 
REFOSSION,  rl-fosh'-UD,  147:  i.  Act  o(  i;. 

To  HfeFbUND=r^-fownd',  v,  a.  To  cast  saw. 

7tf  REFRACT«r4^frackt',  v,  a.    To  break,  id 

oppose  the  direct  conrse  ot — always,  as  an  Ea^ 

word,  applied  to'  the  rays  of  light. 
Re-f rac'-ttve,  a.    Having  the  power  of  refractifflL 
Re->frac'-/ion,  89 :  a.     Change  of  detenunatioo  in  a 

body  moved,  applied  to  the  variation  of  a  rav  of  U^U 

fh>m  the  right  Ime  it  would  have  paased  ic,  had  lit  a 

denser  mediura  turned  it  aside. 
Ra-VKAo'-TOR-r,  129,  105:  a.afid«.   Oppo«| 

some  impulse  or  directiou»  obsUnate,  perrene,  cootii- 

macious: — i.  A  refriictory  person;  it  ha*  also  beca 

nsed  for  Refractoriness. 
Re-f racf-tor-i-ness,  t.    The  quality  of  being  refof- 

tory. 
REF'-Rif-o^-BLB,  101 :  o.    Capable  as  an  szgoBest 

of  having  its  force  broken,  refbUble. 
Rb-fran'-<i/-bi^,   (-frSn'-g^bl,   105,  101}  «. 

Capable  of  behig  refracted. 
Re-fran'-g»-bir-i-ty,  84,  101 :  «.    Dispositk».  m 

of  rays  of  light,  to  be  refracted  on  passing  into  a  dtf- 

fisrent  medium. 
7b  REFRAlN^ri-fravn',  9.  a.  and  n.  TokW 

iMck,  to  restrain :— a««.  To  forbear,  to  abstain. 
Ref'-re-na"-lton,  89 :  ».  Act  of  restrainlag. 
REFRAIN=r^fraui',    f.     Bnrthen  of  a  aia?: 

musical  repetition.  [Chaiicer.] 
Rb-frbt',  «.    Refrain. 

7b  REFRAME=r^framv',i>.  a.  To  fiameapia. 
REFRANGIBILITY,  &c.— Sec  under  ToRsftsrt. 

7bREFRESH=«r^fre»h',t;.a.  Liieidly, to nsi. 

firesh  or  cool,  to  recreate  or  revive  after  (ati^ae*  «*t, 

or  pain,  to  take  refre^kment;   to  improve  by  ofv 

touches  any  thing  fanpaired :  RefrnK  *»  •  *»""• " 

obsolete. 
Re-freab'-er,  f.   He  or  that  whidi  rsflreshcs. 
Re-fresh'-ine,  a.  and  «.    Reviving,  cooling:  iorigo- 

rating:—*.  Relief  after  fatigue  or  want. 
Re-fresh'-ment,  #.    Act  of  refreshing;  n<*  1*» 

animation ;  that  which  refreshes,  as  food,  rest 
'7b  Rb-frio'-br-atk,  64  :  v,  a.    To  cool 
Re-friy'-er-ant,  12 :  a.  and  t.    CooUng.  mitigatip! 

heat : — s.  A  coding  medicine. 
Re-friy'-er-af'./ion,  89:  a.    Act  of  cwling;  *^ 

of  being  cooled. 
Rft-friy^-er-a'-tive,  105:  a.    Cooling. 
Re-friy"-€r-a'-tor-y,  a.  and  «.  Coolini :— #•  Ao? 

thing  that  cools,  as  a  part  of  a  distilliog  «««•  ' 

drink  or  medicine. 
RB'-FRi-aE"-Ri-UM,  [Ut.]  90;  s.  Cool  refttsb- 

ment;  refrigeration. 
REFT.— See  To  Reave.  [Obs.  or  Poet.] 
REFT.— See  Rift. 
REFUGE=r2r-igt,  t.    Shelter  from  damw  or  ^ 

tress,  protection;  that  which  gives  shelter j  «a««F** 

dient. 
To  Rer-uge,  82  :  v.  a.  and  «.    To  shelter,  to  pro- 
tect t-nea.  [Finett.  1656.}  Totakereftige. 
Ref'-u-gee",  *.    One  who  flies  to  a  rcfcge. 
REFULGENT=r4-ful'-g«nt,a.  Bright. •!*««"• 
Re-ful'-gent-ly,  ad.   With  reftdgeuoe. 
Re-ful'-gence,  Re-fa I'-gen-cy,  *•  Spkodoi 
To  REFXJN  D=r^fund",  v.  a.  To  repay.tD  wskw 

mouey  that  had  been  given  or  taken. 
7b  REFtlSE,  r*-fuEt',  v.  d.and  n.  To  desyvW 

is  eolioitMl  or  required,  not  to  comply  irithiW  i^ 

ject .— aea.  To  deeUne  acceptance^  n*  to«BiIM7' 
^IT'  See  the  noun  lower. 
Re-fu'-MF,  36  :  t.   One  who  reflises. 


regiment  when  his  company  is  disbanded. 

Tbo  ■cbeuwi  entire,  and  Um  priadplss  to  wfakb  lbs  aumbars  rtibr,  prcosda  Um  Dktioaary. 

FoweUt  gaW-wA^:  ohXp'-maD  :  pd-pi^:  ll«:  gd6d  :  ^93,  t. r./ev'^  55  :  •,e,v&c»**^»^^' 
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R^'fu'^tali  f .  Act  of  refhaiog.  denial ;  right  of  having 
or  cboosinf  b«fore  another,  option. 

Rxi^-usB,  (r^f-jux.  83,  137)  a.  and  »,  Literally, 
refuaed.  henoe  worthleM,  of  no  value:— t.  That  which 
is  left  when  the  rest  it  taken:  in  the  sense  of  refusal, 
with  the  same  pronunciation  as  the  verb,  it  isobsuloiu. 

To  REFUT£»r^-luU',  v.  a.    To  prove  ialse  or 

erroneous,  applied  to  persons  or  things. 
Re-fu'-tef;  36 :  «,    One  who  refutos. 
Re-fu'-ta-blr,  101 :  a.   That  may  be  refhtad. 
Re-fu'-tal,  1 2 :  «.    A  refutation. 
Rer-u-ta''-/ioQ|  89 :  «.    Act  of  refuting. 
7b  REX^AlNa:r^-ga\n^  v.  a.   To  gain  anew. 
RKGAL=re'-gaI,   a.     Royal,  kingly:  it   seems  to 

have  been  used  substautiTely  as  a  uume  for  ihoor^au. 
Re^-gal-ly,  ad»    In  a  r^al  manner. 
Re-gal'«i<ty,  84,  105:  «.    Royalty;  kingly  ensign. 
Rb-oa'-lb,  i03:  img»  \  t.  That  which  pertains  to 
RiiKu'-LJ-^,  90 :  pA     J  a  king ;  hnplyiug  in  the 

aiug.  aame  royal  prerogatiTe;  in  the  plural,  the  en- 

si^a  of  royalty.  [LAtin.] 

To  REGALExsr^ffili',  v.  a.  aod  ft.    To  refresh. 

to  entertain  :—■««.  To  feast,  to  fare  sumpluuosly. 
Re*gale^^  82 :  «•    Ao  entertainment,  a  treat. 
Re-gale'-ment,  «.   A  regale,  an  entertainment 

7b  REGARD=ri-g'ard',  77:  v,  a.  To  look  to- 
wajrda,  to  observe ;  to  attend  to  with  respect  and  esti- 
matu^n,  to  Tolne,  to  esteem ;  to  have  relation  to. 

Re^gard',  «.  Look  directed  to  another ;  attention  as 
to  a  matter  of  importance ;  respect,  esteem ;  note, 
eminence ;  account ;  relation,  reference ;  matter  de< 
mauding  nota ;  in  Shakspeare  it  may  be  found  impro> 
perly  for  an  object  of  sight. 

Re-gard'-er,  «.  One  that  regards;  specially,  an 
officer  of  the  forests,  whose  duty  was  to  see  to  theo. 

Re-gard'-o-blcr,  a.   Obaerrable.  [Brown.} 

Re-gard'-ont)  a.  Looking  to,  watching:  hence,  a 
vi&in  rggardtuU  to  the  manor  was  one  who  had 
charge  to  do  all  base  services  within  the  same  ;  and 
a  beast  remrdant  in  heraldry  is  one  that  has  his  head 
turned  to  took  behind  him  as  on  the  watch. 

Re-gard'-ft«l,  117:  a.    Attentive,  takiag  note  of. 

Re^gard'oftil-IjT)  tul.   Attentively  ;  respectfully. 

Re-gard'-Iess,  a.    Heedless,  inattentive. 

Re-gard'-lesS'ly,  ad.   Without  heed. 

Re-gard -less-ness,  «.    Heedlessness ;  inattention. 

REGATTAar^gat'-ti,  [Ital*]  <•  Sort  of  boat  race. 
REGENCY.— See  under  Regent 

To  REGENERATE=ri-g«n'-er.Au,  ».  a.  To 
produce  anew;  to  renew  as  to  tho  aOections. 

Re-{^ea''er-ate,  a.   Reiwoduoed,  l>oni  anew. 

Re-gen'-er-ate-ne«,  #.    State  of  being  regenerate. 

Re-gen"-er-a'-tor-y,  a.  Renewing. 

Re-geo'-er*a"-/ion,  89 :  t.  Reproduction  either  ac« 
Ittally  or  figuratively. 

REGENT=sre'-g^nt,  a.  and  ».  Ruling;  exer- 
cising vicarious  authority- :— *.  A  ruler ;  one  ruling  for 
another:  one  of  a  certain  standing  who  taught  iu  our 
nniversiti<*s. 

Re'-geDt-eiis,  «.   A  female  r^ent. 

Re'-gent-sbip.  t.    Power  of  governing;  regency. 

Re'-gen-cy,  «.  Rule  ;  vicarious  government;  district 
governed ;  a  collective  body  holding  the  government 

R^-i-ble,  (rid'-gi-bl,  105,  101)  a.    Governable. 

Rboicidx.-— See  lower  in  the  class. 

Rko'-Z-MBN,  (rW-g^-m^n,  92)  s.  Rule  prescribed 
or  followed ;  hence,  in  medicine,  a  rule  of  diet ;  that 
which  is  ruled  or  governed:  hence,  in  grammar,  that 
which  Is  the  object  or  comes  under  the  government 
of  another  part  of  speech. 

Rbg'-I-mknt,  t.  In  old  authors,  government  policy, 
mode  of  rule ;  also,  rule,  authority  ;  at  present  it  sig- 


nifies a  large  body  of  soldiers  consisting  of  many  com- 
panies, but  all  under  one  colonel. 

Ke^-t-men^-tali  a.  and  s,  Bek>nging  to  a  regiment, 
military: — as  a  substantive,  it  is  usfd  only  in  the 
plural  to  signify  the  military  dress  of  a  regiment 

Rbo'-/-cidb,  «.  Murderer  of  his  king ;  the  crime  at 
murdering  his  kin  j. 

RK'-a/oN,  (re'-j'un,  90)  «.  Literally,  a  dlstriot 
governed,  but  this  limited  meaning  has  merged  in  a 
general  one,— tract  of  land,  country ;  tract  of  space ; 
place. 

Rs'-ui-us,  90 :  a.    Royal,  appointed  by  tho  king. 

ftua'-KAHTf  a.  Reigning ;  prevalent 

REGlSTER«rM'-gt8-ter,  t.  (Milton  in  his  proso 
works  nses  Regeslf.)  An  account  of  any  thing  regu- 
larly kept :  it  u  sometimes  used  for  a  Registrar ;  in 
other  senses,  in  which  it  is  allied  to  the  previous  class 
of  words,  it  signifies  something  that  regulates  or  ad- 
Justs  ;  as  the  piate  of  iron  in  a  stove  that  regulates  the 
heat ;  a  sliding  board  in  an  organ  by  which  the  vents 
are  opened  or  shut ;  a  part  of  a  mould,  by  which  accu> 
racy  in  casting  is  secured ;  a  regulation  of  tlio  forms 
in  printing,  by  which  the  lines  of  pages  which  are 
back  to  back,  are  a4justed. 

To  Rc)/-is4er,  V,  a.   To  record ;  to  enrol 

Re^-ls-trar,  34 :  «.  One  whose  office  is  to  write 
and  keep  a  register:  Re^-istrar-y  is  les.4  used. 

Re^-U.try,  *.  Act  of  registering ;  place  where  the 
register  is  kept ;  series  of  feels  recurUed. 

R^-W-tra"-/i«n,  89  :  s.    Act  of  registering. 

REGIUS,  REGNANT.— See  under  Regent 

REGLEMENT,  r^g'.gl-m^nt,  t.   (Compare  the 

previous  classes.)  Regulation.  [Bacon.] 
Reg'-lety  t.   A  ledge  of  wood  used  in  printing. 
RE-. — See  before  Re-absorb. 
7b  Rb-OORQb',  v.  a.    To  throw  up  or  back  as  from 

fulness;   in  another  sense,    in  which  the  prefix  is 

merely  intensive,  to  gorge  eagerly. 
7b  RB-aiiAi>B',v.  a.  To  step  back;  to  retire.  [Uales.]- 
7b  RB-oiiAFy,  il:  V,  a.    To  graft  again. 
7b  Rb-qrant',  1 1 :  v.  ff.  To  grant  back. 
7b  Re-guatb',  v.  a.    To  grate  or  oflbnd  much  ;  tlie 

prefix  being  merely  intensive :  see  also  the  next. 

To  REGRATE=r^gratt',  v.  a.  To  buy  [provi- 
sions]  and  sfll  them  again  in  the  same  market  or 
within  fuur  miles  of  it.  by  which  the  price  is  enhanced ; 
originally,  to  buy  in  order  to  sell  for  gain,  generally. 

Re-gra'-tor,  38  :  $,    One  that  regratcs. 

To  REGREET=r^-grett',  v.  a.  To  re-saluie. 
Re-greet',  #.    A  return  of  sjdutation.  [Shaks.] 
REGRESS=sre'-grdsi8,  «.    Passage;  power  of  re- 
turning. 

Re-grea'-8tve,  105:  a.  Passing  bock. 
Re-gre*'-»»on,  (-gr5sh'-un,  147)  #.  A  returning. 

REGRET=r^-gr§t',  *.  VexaUon  at  sometliingpast; 
grief,  sorrow ;  less  properly,  dislike. 

7b  Re-gret',  v.  a.  To  grieve  at  to  himent;  less  pro- 
perly and  now  oiiaolete.  to  be  uneasy  at 

Re-gret'-fttl,  117:  a.    Full  of  regret 

Re-gret'-ftfl-ly.  ad.   With  regret 

REGUERDON=-r^guVr'-doD, 77 :».   Reward. 

7b  Re-guer'-don,  r.  a.  To  reward.  [Both  words  oba.] 

REGULAR==rSg'-&-lar,34:  a.  and  t.  Conform- 
able to  rule  ;  governed  by  strict  regulations,  methodi- 
cal, orderly ;  having  sides  or  surfaces  composed  of 
equal  fiRures ;  instituted  or  established  according  to 
established  forms  or  discipline: — $.  In  a  monastery, 
one  who  has  taken  the  vows ;  a  soldier  belonging  to  a 
permanent  army. 

Rig'-u-lar-iy,  ad.   With  regularity. 

Reg'-u-lar"-i-ty,  84, 129,  105  :  s,    Agreeableness 

to  rule:  method,  certain  order. 
7b  Reo'-u-latb,  V,  a.  To  adjust  by  rule  or  method ; 

to  direct;  to  put  in  good  order. 


Tba  signs  is  iSMd  after  monies  of  tpelUng  that  bars  no  Irre^iUrity  of  louad. 

Conmnanis:  mlsh-uiii  t*.  c,  miationj  165 :  vizh-uo,  t.  r.  rtstoii,  165:  t/iln,  166;  ^So>  166. 
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Reg"-tl-lft^-tor,  •.   lU  or  tlwt  which  MfoLitet. 
Reg'-u-la"-/ion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  n* gukUng ;  rale. 
BEGULUS==l€g'-A-lu8,  «.   nw  finer  or  porcr  pMt 
of  a  mctftUic  substance  which  wttlet  ftom  the  rest  in 

TbRE^URGITATE,  ri-gnr'-e^tite,  v,  a.  and 
n.  To  throw  oc  pour  back  :— writ.  To  be  thrown  back. 

Re-g^r'-gi-ta''-/irtn,  t.    Act  of  tegurgitaling. 

To  REHABILITATE,  r^-hi-bil^^-tAto,  r.  a. 
To  restore  to  former  rank.  pri\-ilcge,  or  right 

Re'-ha-bil'-l-ta"-/iOD,  :    Act  of  reinstating. 

To  RElJEAR«ri-liear'=r4her<',  103.43:  v.  a. 
To  hear  again :  hence,  the  law  Urm,  a  Rehearing. 

To  Re-u£jr8s',  (-hera,    131,   153)  ».  a.    To 

f»ractisa  with  the  principle  In  view  of  frequent  hear- 
ngt,  lo  test  or  try  by  prevxwis  repetition ;  to  repeat 
oi  recite  generally  \  to  relate,  to  tell. 
Re-hcar'-srr,  ».    One  who  recites. 
Re-hror'-Ral,  #.   RedUd;  preparatory  repetition. 
REIGLE,  ri\'-gl,  101 :  «.  A  hollow  cut  to^i«^ 

any  thing.  [Carew.] 

7b  REIGN,  raxn,  100,  157:  ».  n.    To  enjoy  or 

exercise  sovereign  authority  ;  to  be  predominant,  to 

prevail }  to  obtain  dominion :  in  Par.  Lost,  iv.  112,  it 

*"  seems  to  be  used  actively  as  ihe  I  Atinre^o:  Sherwood 

alludes  to  Rdgnett  as  having  been  in  use  for  Ra/er. 
Rei^n,  «.    Boyal  authority  ;  time  of  a  king's  guvem- 

meut;  kingd->m  :  power,  influence. 
RE-. — See  before  Re  absorb. 
7b  RB'-iM-BOD^-r,  V.  «.  To  imbody  again. 
7b  Rk'-im-mur*k",  v.  a.   To  repay. 
Re^-imbur''-srr,  t    One  who  repays  an  expense. 
Re'-im-hur«e''-ment,  t.    Repayment. 
7b  Rb'-im-plant".  t*.  a.    To  plant  agairf. 
To  Rk'-im-POU-iunr",  w.  a.    To  entreat  again. 
To  Rt'-iM-PaEo"-NATB,v.  a.   To  impregnate  anew. 
7b  Rb'-im-piik8s'',  v.  a.    To  impress  again. 
Re'-im-pre«''-*ion,  (-presh'-uti,  147)  s.  Now  im. 

pre8si«m ;  a  repriut  or  a  woric 
7b  Re'-im-print",  c.  a.  To  reprint 

7b  RB'-iN-GRA"-ri-ATB,  (-gra'-slii-it*^  90)  v.  o. 

To  ingratiate  again. 
7b  Rb-in-hau'''-it,  v.  a.  To  inhabit  again. 
7b  RB'-m-SBttx",  r.  a.    To  insert  again. 
7b  Rb^-in-spirk",  v.  a.    To  inspire  anew. 
To  R  it'-iN-8Tii i/',  (-stlwl,  1 1 2 ;  v.  a.  To  seat  again. 
7b  Rb'-in-STATe",  v.  a.   To  replace  in  possession. 
7b  RB'-lN-sniB",  (-sirSSr,  149)  v,  a.   To  insnrea 

second  time  by  other  umlerwr iters. 
7b  Rb-in'-tb-ORAte,  v.  a. — See  To  Redintegrate. 
7b  RB'-IN-TEH^-RO-aATK,  V.  o.     To  question  anew. 
7b  Rk'-in-thron^»    v.  a.  To  place  again  on  the 

throne. 
7b  Re'-in-Mro*'-niEe,  r.  a.  To  relnthrone. 
7b  RB-iN-TBar",  ».  a.   To  invest  anew. 
7b  Ri/-nf-VIo''-0-RATK,  v.  o.   To  re-animate. 
REIN,  ra\n,  100 :  #.    The  part  of  the  bridle  which 

extends  from  the  horse's  head  to  the  drivel's  or  rider's 

band ;  instrument  of  curtung  or  restraining ;  govern- 

ment;  To  giv  the  rcias.  to  allow  to  go  nncurbed.  to 

give  licenee. 
To  Rein,  V.  a.  To  govern  by  a  bridle  ;  to  lestraln, 

tocoDtroL 
Rrtn'-less,  a.   Without  rein ;  unchecked. 
REINDEER.— See  Raindeer. 
REINS,  ravnz,  100, 143:  t.pL  The  kidneys »  the 

lower  part  of  the  back. 
Vt^'HAUf.a,   Belonging  to  the  reins. 
Re'-nt-form,  a.   Having  the  form  of  the  kidneys. 
REIS-EFFKNDI,  r*rt'-«f-f«n''-d4^j,  151, 10^:  «. 

Title  of  a  Turkish  ndnister  of  state. 
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RElT^reet,  103:  «.  Badge.  [Ribhariiaiw  165&4 
7b  RElTERATE«fi-il'-«r4u,  ».  «.  Td  lejo* 

again  and  again. 
Re-it'-er-a''^foD,89:  c  ReipetitiaB. 

7b  REJECTr^r^j^cktr,  v.  a.   To  ihiwr  wnj;  is 

east  oflT;  to  forsake;  to  refuse. 
Re-ject'-<r,  *.   One  who  r^ecta,  a  lefaser 
Re-ject'-o-ble,  101 :  a.  That  may  be  njected. 
Re-jeC*-//©!),  89 :  f.   Act  of  rejecting. 
Re'-iec-ta''-ne-<w8, 90, 120 :  a.  Rejaetod.  [Bsoetl 
Re'-jec-ti/^-iws,  (-a«h'-UB,  147)  a.  Thsftasjli 

rejected  or  refused. 
7b  REJOICE»rl-joice%  29 :  i^.  ii.aiid«.  Tste 

glad,  to  joy.  to  exult  -.—tut  To  make  joyftil,  tegMilM. 
Re-joi'-crr,  36  :  t.   One  that  rqoioea. 
Re-joi'-cing,  «.   Expression  of  joy. 
Re-joi'-cin  j-ly,  ad,  With  rejoicing; 

To  REJOIN=ri.join',  29:  v.  a.  and  «.  Tsjili 
again,  to  nseet  again  :—*««.  To  answer  to  a  re^. 

Re-join'-der, ».  An  answer  to  a  reply :  To  Rfjvgief 
may  be  met  with,  but  is  disused. 

7b  Rb-joikt',  r.  a.   To  re-unite  the  joints. 

REJOLT=r^joult',  116:  t.  Shock.  [Sooflil 

To  REJOURN.— See  To  Ai^onra. 

H  EL— See  before  Re-absorb. 

7b  Rr-JUDOb',  v.  a.  To  recal  lo  a  new  trial. 

Rr-ju'- vbn-b8"-cbkck,  109, 59 :  i.  Suteof  bdof 

young  again. 
To  Rk-kin'-di.E,  101  :  v.  a.   To  set  on  Bie  ig»ii. 
7b  Rb-ijind',  v.  a.  and  n.   To  land  agaio. 

7b  RELArSE=cr^-laps'.  189:  r.  «.  To  4p 
back ;  to  ftill  back  into  vice  t»r  error;  to  fall  l«k 
ftoro  a  state  of  recovery  to  sickness. 

Re-laps^,  9.  A  sliding  bark ;  regresrfon ;  retma  to 
any  state ;  In  old  authors,  a  relapser. 

Re-lap'-srr,  36  :  t.   One  who  relopsn. 

7b  RELATE=ri-lat«',  v,  a.  aud  n.  Ts  brinj 
back.— the  I  alin  literal  sense.  [Spenser ;}  to  teH,  te 
recite ;  to  ally  by  kiudrcd :— «*■.  (.See  lower.) 

Re-la'- t^r,  #.   One  th.at  rclat<*s,  a  nartnlor. 

Re-la'-/wn,  «.  Recital  of  tocU,  namtion:  ifc  •!• 
under  the  neuter  verb. 

7b  Re-la  I  b',  v,  n.  To  have  some  undcrttood  poriiioB 
when  considered  in  connection  with  somethisj  el«. 

Re  la'-ting,  a,   IlaTing  rekUion  or  rcHfef«n«' 

Re-la'-fion,  89  :  «.  Connection  between  one  iWflf 
and  another  as  a  subject  of  the  understawting.T^** 
reference,  regard;  spedally,  the  coonect4)n  of  «• 
person  with  another  or  with  otliers.  as  lo  j'J|*'T 
spectire  )K)sitions  and  duties  in  soelelT:  ««*^' 
allimnce  by  blood  or  marriage ;  kinsman,  kia««' 

Re-la'-/ion-al,  a.   Having  lelaUon  or  liindiei 

Re-la'-/»on-shtp,  «.    State  of  being  related. 

Rbl'-wI-tivb,  92,  105  :  «.  and  *.  Haring 
respecting ;  conside  ed  not  abaolntel^.  ^t  m  W«|* 
ing  to  or  respecUng  something  else;  to  Sbsk*'?!]. 
sometimes  signifies  close  in  conupftlon:-*  »^ 
thing  considered  only  as  regards  somethlaj  ew.»^ 
latiou.  kinsman;  pronoun  aupnering  to  aa  au.» 
cedent  . 

Rel'-o-tive-ly,  ad.  As  lespecu  «««***"«  .**JS 
absolutely;  with  relation  lo  each  otber.siMlii*** 
things. 

Rel'-a-tive-nes8,  «.   State  of  haring  rel*ti<* 

To  RELAX,  r*-15ck8-,  189:  t.  ^  vA  «i.  To 
slacken,  to  loosen ;  to  make  lest  severs;  » J^'^, 
nnbend :— nes.  To  be  mild ;  to  he  rrsiw:  n  •■; 
found  aa  a  substantive  for  iZeArxafisa. 

Re-lay-ing,  a.  Tending  to  retax  or  weaken. 

Re-lay-a-bU,  a.   That  may  be  leniitted. 

Re-lay-a-tJ  ve,  a.  and  ».  Relaxing  :-*•  TW  ««" 
has  power  to  relax. 
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Hel'-ijNi^r^,  92,  89 1  <;  Ad  of  kKMenlug:  eet* 
MiioQ  of  lettmnl ;  rtaiaakm. 

RELAY asr^lai)',  #.  Originally,  huntiag-dogt  kept 
ia  TOftdineM  at  ewtatoplaoes  to  relivto  tlmM  that  wtre 
w««nr ;  at  present,  honemon  tlie  road  toreUefo  others 
on  a  Journey :  the  verb  To  lUtay  has  only  the  general 
meaning,  to  lay  again. 

To  RELEASE^r^l^Cv',  152:  v,  a.  To  set  free 
from ;  to  let  go;  in  an  old  sense,  to  slacken. 

Re- lease', «.  A  setting  free ;  relaxation  of  a  penalty ; 
remission  of  a  claim ;  acquittance  of  a  debt  legally 
signed ;  legal  method  of  conveying  land. 

Re-leas'-^r,  36 :  «.   One  who  releases. 
Re-leate'-inent,  $.   Act  of  releasing. 
RB'-l.es-tOR"f    t.     He     who^  executes    a    release: 

RK'-Lts-Bxt",  the  person  to  whom  it  is  executed  : 

Prin.  177. 

Tu  RELEGATE»r«r-^gAte,r.a.  To  Unlsh. 
Iler-e-ga''-/i»n,  89  :  «.   Exile. 

7b  RELENT»r^t^ot',  v,  n.  and  a.  To  soften. 
to  grow  Ifss  hard ;  to  melt  t  to  soften  in  temper,  to 
grow  t«*nder :— iicf.  To  slacken,  to  remit;  fUbs.]  to 
soften ;  to  dissolve  :  in  «ild  authors  it  is  found  for 
rgUated,  (,ndj.)  and  remisiion,  (s«6«.) 

He-lent'-ing,  «.  Act  of  relenUng. 

Re-lent'-less,  a.    Unpitying,  unmored  to  mercy. 

RELESSOR,  RELESSEE.— See  under  To  Re. 
lease. 

RELEVANT=rr«l'4-v5nt,  92:  o.  Raising,  ro- 
lieving ;  more  commonly,  pertinent,  applicable. 

ReK-e>van-cjf,  «.  State  of  being  relevant ;  in  Scotch 
law.  snfRcieocy  to  inrrr  the  conclusion. 

RBi.'-K-VA«'-rioN,  89 :  s.   A  lifting  up.  [Disused.] 

RELIANCE.— See  under  To  Kely. 

RELlC»rSi'-kk,  «.  That  which  remains  or  is  left 
after  the  loss  or  decay  of  tlie  rest,  often  applied  to  the 
bo>iy  under  the  notion  of  its  being  descried  by  the 
soul.— it  is  Keofmlly  utted  in  the  plural;  that  which  is 
kept  in  memory  of  anotlirr :  Donne  form^  an  adverb. 
Bwdy,  (in  manner  of  rctics.)  from  this  word. 

Re !'•  i-qun X'jfy  (-k  w^  r-^,  1 8S)  «.  A  casket  in  which 
relics  are  k<pt. 

Rei.'-ict,  t,   A  woman  /«r/V, — a  widow. 

RELIEF.— See  under  To  Relieve. 

RELIER.— See  under  To  Rely. 

To  RELIEVE, rl-le*v',  103, 189:  v,a.  UtenOly. 
to  raise  or  lift  np.  (8««  Relevant,  &c  ;)  to  raise  or  lift 
paiu  or  sorrow  from,  to  ease ;  to  succour ;  to  raise  or 
ri'more  from  a  post  of  duty ;  to  supiiort,  to  assist ;  to 
lessen  the  pre»5ure  of;  tn  lift  up  in  its  effect  on  the 
eye  by  the  juxtaposition  of  s'>me  contrast. 

Re-lrev'-rr,  »,  One  that  relieves. 

Re-ltrv'-rt-ble,  a.    Capable  of  relief. 

Re-l'Vrt  «.    Alleviation  of  calamity;  that  which  (tees 

from  pain  or  sorrow  ;  the  raising  or  replacing  of  a 

sentinel :  see  also  aft^r  the  next  word. 

Re-i./b'-vo,  (-le'-vA,  103)  «.  The  raising  or  promi- 
nence of  a  figure  in  sculpture  or  painting :  see  Dans- 
relief^ 

Re-tiVr,  •.   Relievo :  see  also  above. 

To  RELIGHT,  rh-Wu't  115:  v.  a.  To  rekindle. 

RELIGION,  r^-ndM'un,  90 :  t.  A  course  of  Ufe 
Ird  in  conformity  to  tho  belief  of  a  Buperinti*nding 

Cwer.  and  of  laws  divineW  established;  (Compare 
oral,  &c ;)  spedlically. "  *£o  visit  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  Uieur  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un. 
spotted  from  the  world ;"  also  a  system  of  faith  and 
worship  as  distinguished  from  other  systems;  rcli> 
cion*  rues,  (ReligwnsJ  an  appUcalion  to  be  fbund  in 
Milton. 
Re-li^-ioD-ar-y,  a.  Relating  to  religbn.  [Disused.] 
Rc'lijr'-ion-isty  t.  One  who  deals  much  in  religious 
terms,  discoorse,  and  doctrine,  yet  receives  little  credit 
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for  the  depth,  eompnhtnsheness,  or  eliarity  of  his 

religion. 
Re-ii^'-toirs,  1 20 :  a.  and  «.   Dispoeed  to  the  duties 

of  rellgionr-pious ;   teaching  religion;   amon;{    the 

Romanists,  bound  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 

and  obedience ;  exact,  strict*  as  bound  by  vo«-ii :-  t. 

One  bound  by  monastic  vows. 
Re-li^'-iottS-ly,   ad.    Piously ;    according  to    *tcs ; 

exactly;  reverently. 
Re-li^-totfS-nesi,  t.  Quality  or  sta&s  of  being  teigions. 

To  REL1NQ1318H,  ri-lTng'-kwtsh,  158,  183 : 
V.  a.  To  withdraw  firom ;  to  forbear;  to  give  np. 

Re-lin'-^iiuh-erf  «.   One  who  relinqnishes. 

Re-ltV-^tsh-roeDt,  t«  Act  of  forsaking. 

RELIQUARY— See  nuder  Relk. 

RELISH^rrdl'-Tsh,  «.  Taste;  taste  with  delight; 
small  quantity  Just  perceptible ;  power  of  perceiving 
excellence,  with  of  ox  for ;  a  r^hh  o/is  actual  lasic.— 
a  relith  fhr  is  disposition  to  taste ;  delight  given  by 
any  thing;  cost,  manner. 

7b  Rel'-ish,  «.  a.  and  n.  To  give  an  agrftcable  taste 
to>  to  like  the  taste  of ;  to  be  grstifted  by  tiie  use  of:— 
aea.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste ;  lo  giw  plaaguie ;  to 
have  a  flavour. 

Rel'-ish-a-ble,  a.    Having  a  relish. 

To  RELIVE,  ri-lTv',  104 :  r.  it.  To  Uve  again  : 
Spenser  uses  it  actively  for  To  Revive  or  call  lo  life. 

To  UELOVE,  re-luv',  107:  v,  a.  To  love  in  le- 
turn.  [Boyle.! 

RELUCENT=r5-rC3 -c«nt,  109  ;  a,  ShiiUng. 

7b  R  E LUCT-r£-Iuckt/,  v,  n.  To  strive  or  struggle 

against  [Walton.] 
Re-luc'-tant,  a.  Striving  against,  nnwiUing. 
Re-liKZ-tdnt-ly,  ad.  Unwillingly. 
Re-luc'-tance,  Re-luc'-ton-cy, «.  Repugnance,  nn- 

willlnenesB.  opposition  of  mindL 
7b  Ke-luc'-tate,  v.  a.  To  resist,  to  s:ruggle  against. 
Rei'-tic-ta"-/ion,  92,  89  :  «.  Repngnauce. 
7b  RELUME,  ri-l'C3m',  109  :  v.  a.  To  rekindle. 
7b  Re-ln'-mine,  105  :  o.  a.    To  light  anew,  to  re. 

Inma. 

7b  RELY=*ri-ly',  81  :  r.  n.    To  lean  with  contt- 

dence,  with  wpon  or  on;  to  rest,  to  depend. 
Re*li'-er.  36  :  «.  One  who  relies. 
Re-li'-ance,  «.  Trust,  dependence,  confidence. 

7b  REMAIN=r^-tna\n',  v.  n.  To  continue,  to  en. 
dure,  to  be  left  in  a  particular  state ;  hence,  to  be  left 
out  of  a  greater  number;  to  be  left  after  any  event : 
it  often  appears  active  by  the  ellipsis  of  to  or  umti*. 

Re-main',  t.  Relic,  that  which  is  left,  particularly 
the  body  at  death,  which  sense  is  generally  expressed 
by  the  plural ;  in  old  authors,  abode. 

Re-main'-der,  «.  and  a.  Any  tiling  left,  relic ;  an 
estate  limited  in  landi,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  en* 
joyed  after  the  expiration  of  another  particular  estito : 
by  a  reversion,  after  the  aptiointed  time,  the  estate  te- 
tums  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs,  mhere^s,  hy  remaiuder, 
it  goes  to  some  third  person  .*— «<^'.  Remaining,  rcluso, 
left. 

Rem'-a-nent,  #.  and  a.  That  which  remains,  rrm^ 
nant,  (which  is  the  same,  contracted:;— a^*.  [Bp. 
Taylor.]  Remaining. 

7b  REMAKEsrI-makc',  v.  a.  (Verblrr.:  See  To 
Make.)  To  make  anew. 

7b  REMAND»r4-ro&nd',  11:  v.  a.  To  send  or 
call  back. 

REMARK=r^mark',  33  :  «.  Observation;  note  j 

notice  expressed. 
7b  Re-mark',  r.  a.   To  observe,  to  note  ;  to  exprcca 

in  words :  anciently,  to  distinguish  or  maik. 

Re-niark'-rr,  t.  One  who  remarks,  an  observer. 
Re-mark'-fl-blr,  a.  Observable,  worthy  of  note. 
Re-mark'-o-bly,  ad.  Observably,  strikingly. 
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^e-mark^-a-ble-ness,«.  Quality oflieiu; rcnuukable. 
REMEDIABLE,  &c.— S«o  in  the  eDsuiog  claM. 

REMEDY,  r«m'-4-d^  105  :  #.  That  which  pto- 

cures  recovery  ftom  diaease  or  other  e^  il ;  that  which 

counteracts  evil,  with  to,  agaitt,  or  fur,  tbt  laai  beiof 

most  usual ;  reparation. 
To  Rem'-endy,  v,  a.   To  cure  ;  to  repair. 
Rem'-e-di-less,  o.  Without  remedy. 
Rem^'-e-di-less-ness,  t.  Incurablenen. 
Rk-mb'-dj-^i.,  90  :  a.  Affording  remody. 
He-me'-d/-a-blr,  a.  Capable  of  remedy. 
Re-me'-di-ate,  a.  Remedial.  [Shak»] 

To  REMEMBER=ri-m8m'-ber,  t>.  a.   To  bear 

in  mind,  to  recollect:  to  pat  In  mind,  to  mention,  to 

preserve  ftvm  oblivion. 
Re-mein'-ber-<r,  t.  Ono  that  trmembers. 
Re«inem'-braDce,  #.    Retention  in  memory;  rccol* 

lection,  reminisceace ;  anciiutly,  honourable  memory ; 

power  of  remembering ;  trausmissiou  of  a  fact ;  ac- 
count preserved ;  memorial ;  notice  of  something  nh- 

sent;  admonition. memorandum. 
Re-mem'-bran-cf  r,  36  :  «.    One  that  reminds  ;  a 

recorder  in  the  Exchequer. 
To  Rk-mbm'-o-ratE;  v.  o.  To  remember.  CBryskctt, 

1606.] 
Re-meiii'-0-ra''-/ion|  «.  Rememlnance.  [Bp.  Hall] 

To  REMERCY,   ri-mer'-c^,  v.  a.   To  thank. 

n  REMIGRATe=T«m'4-grite,  t;.  n.    To  re- 

move  back  again. 
Rem'-i-gra''-/toD,  89 :  «.  Removal  back  again. 

To  REMIND,  r^-miDcd',  115:  v.  m.    To  pot  in 

mind,  to  bring  to  consideration. 

Re-mind'-rr,  •.  One  who  reminds. 

REM'-/-Nia"-CBNCB,  t.  RecoUeotion,  recovery  of 
thoughts:  Rem'>inis''>cen-cy  is  the  same. 

Rem'-i-ni»-cen"-/ial,  (-sh'ai,  1 14)  a.  Pertaining 
to  reminiscence  or  recollection. 

To  REMISE,  r£-mizc',  v.  a.  To  give  or  grant 
back ;  to  release  a  claim.  [Law.] 

Re-m18s',  &c.— See  lower  io  the  class; 

7b  Rb-mii'',  t'.  a.  and  n.  To  relax;  to  forgive;  to 
resign ;  to  refer :  to  put  again  into  custody ;  to  send 
[money]  to  a  distant  place }  in  a  disused  sense,  to  re- 
store :— hm.  To  slacken;  to  abate ;  to  grow  by  inter- 
vals leas  violent  without  being  intermittent. 

Re-nut'-t«r,  «.  One  that  remits ;  the  restitution  of  a 
more  ancient  and  certain  right  of  possession  to  a 
|>erson  who  oomea  into  possession  ihrongh  a  delect  of 
title  in  the  previous  possessor. 

Re-mit'-ment,  t.  Act  of  remitting  to  custody. 

Re-mit'-tal,  12  :  «.  A  remitting;  a  surrender. 

Re-mit'-taDce,  s.  Act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant 
place :  sum  sent  to  a  distance. 

Re-mit'-tent,  a.  Temporarily  ceaaing. 

RB'MiSii',  a.  Relaxed  or  slackened,  not  intense  ;  slow, 
dilatory  {  slothfUl.  not  careful. 

Re-mistiMy,  ad.  Slackly  ;  carelessly,  slowly. 

Re-miss'-ness,  s.   Slackness  t  negligenee. 

Re-mis'.8tve,  105 :  a.  Remitting,  forgiving. 

Re-mis'-si-blf,  101  :  a.  That  may  bo  remitted  or 
forgiven. 

Re-mi«'-«ion,  (-mish'-un,  147)  «.  Relaxation, 
abatement,  canation  of  iotenseness;  release ;  forgive 
ness;  act  of  sending  back,  (this  is  the  literal  sense;) 
abatement  of  a  disorder,  but  with  quick  return. 

REMNANT==r^m'-nant,  «.  and  a.  (See  Rema- 
nent under  To  Remain.)  That  which  remains,  resi- 
due:— tidj.  Remaining. 

To  REMODEL=r^-m5d'-gl,  v.  a.  To  model 
anew :  part.  Rc-mod'-elled :  Prin.  194. 

REMOLTEN,  rl-moU'-tn,  116, 114:  o.  Melted 
again.  [Bacon.] 

Th«  tdismM  •ntire,  and  Ui«  prinefplM  to  which  th«  aanbera  ralw,  prvocds  ika  Dk/Oammtj. 

rowei$:  ^Uf'W^:  ch«p'-mdn:  pa-pi*:  jl»:  |f86d  :  j'S5,  t.  f-jnc;,  55:  «, », s  *«•  ••^» *^^ 

0££ 


n  REMONSTRATE=r|-mon'-8triti,  t.  v.  "ft 
show  strong  reasons  against  som^ing;  tooiakr* 
strong  ><prtisiinlatkm ;  iimsy  be  found  as  ta  astifr 
verb,  but  very  rarely. 

Re-mon'-Atith-tor,  2 :  t.  One  that  renonstntts. 

Rein'-on-9tra''-/ion,  92,  89 :  ».  Remonstnnet. 

Re-mon'-Btrtint,  a.  and  t.  Expostulatoiy:— i.  Oat 
who  joins  in  a  remonstrance. 

Re-mon'-strrmce,  «.  Show,  discovery,  [Shsks. ;]  ia 
present  o«e,  strong  rvpresentatfcm. 

REMORA=rr^m'-&-Ta,  92  :  <.  A  tet  orobrtacki 
a  sea-worm  that  sticks  to  ships  and  retards  tiKm. 

To  Rem'-O-rate,  v.  a.  To  hinder.  [Little  osed.] 

To  REMORD=rl-mord',  o.  a.  and  ft.  litmHy. 
to  gnaw ;  to  rebuke : — neu.  To  be  gnawed  by  wDone. 
[Obs.] 

Re-moi'-deD-cjf,  t.  Compunction.  [Oba] 
RB'MORSb',  «.  The  pain  of  guilt ;  in  a  teatt  eov 

obsolescent,  tenderness,  pity. 
Re-moi»f</',  114:  «.  Feeling  remorse.  [DisBsed.] 
Re-morse^-fwl,  117:  a.    Full  of  remons;  tnidr. 

compassionate ;  anciently,  pitiable. 
Re-morse'-less,  a*  Unpitylng,  craeL 
Re-morse'-less-Iyy  ad.  Without  remone. 
Re-morse'-lesa-Dess,  «.   Savageness.  cmelty. 
REMOTE^ri-moU',  a.  Distant  in  pUoe.  thse.  or 

connection;  alien,  not  agreeing;  abslracted. 
Re-mote'-ly,  atL  Not  nearly,  at  a  distance. 
Re-mote'-oeM,  #•  State  of  being  lenote. 
Be-mo^'tion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  lemoving ;  state  of  htisf 

removed. 
Rbmovablb,  &C. — See  lower  in  the  dass. 
To  Rb-move^,  (-mS5v,  107,  189)  v.  a.  and  n.  To 

srt  or  place  away  from,  to  put  away;  to  pfaa*  at  a 

distance  :—iieti.  To  change  place;  to  go  ftom  oee 

place  to  another. 
Re-move',  t.  Change  of  place  ;  susceptibility  of  n* 

moval ;  state  of  being  removed:  act  of  monnf ;  a 

step;  small  distance:  act  of  putting  a  horse's  ibm 

on  different  feet ;  a  dish  to  be  changed  while  tiie  rail 

of  the  oonrse  remains. 
Re-moved',  114  :  pari,  a.  Remote. 
Re-mo'-ved-tiees, «.  Remoteness. 
Re-mo'- vrr^  «.  One  that  remotes. 
Re-mo'-val,  t.  Act  of  removliig ;  dismiisioB  fron  a 

post ;  Mats  of  being  removed. 
Re-mo'-va-blr,  a*  That  may  bs  removed. 
7b  REMOUNT^r^mownt',  t». a.  TomooBtapm 
To  REMUNERATE«r^u'-n«r-itt,  r.  a.  T« 

reward,  to  repay,  to  requite,  to  Keompense. 
Re-mu'-ner-a-tive,   105:  a.    Exeidaed  ia  ptisf 

rewards. 
Re-mJu'-ner-a"-tor-y,  a.  Alfording  reconpeme. 
Re-mu'-ner-a"-fion,  89  :  *.  Reward,  requitsL 
Re-mu'-ner-a-blf,  a,  Rewardable. 
Re-mu'-uer-a-bir-i-ty,  84,  105:  #.  CaprfilJtyof 

being  rewarded. 
To  REMURMUR=r^mur'-mur,39:  v.a.^ 

«.  To  utter  back  in  murmurs  i— stfs.  lb  seho  s  k>» 

hoarse  sound. 

RENAli. — See  under  Reins. 

REN  ARD=rdn'-ard,  #.  Name  of  a  fox. 

RENASCENT«r^ni«'-B«nt, «.  Pwdsefd  s««i». 

rising  again  into  being. 
Re-nas'-cen-cy,  *.  SUte  of  being  renascent 
Re-naJi'-d-blr,  a.  Possible  to  be  prpdoced  sfsin. 

To  RENAVIGATE,  ri-nir'-i-giti,  ••  *  ^* 

navigate  Again. 
RENCOUNTER=^r«n'-«)wn-frr,  i.  C»^*j; 

lision ;  personal  opposition ;  easual  engagewea* ;  n<*' 

den  combat :  old  autlwn  ose  To  " 


REN 


IRENT^rgot,      ir-^-   To  tear  to  aepaiato 


VIO- 


laeerate. 


Ren'-dtfr»  36  :  t.  One  that  rends. 
Rknt,  «.  A  laceration,  a  break. 

To  R£ND£R=rJ$n'-df  r,  v.^  a.  To  return,  to  restore, 
often  with  back ;  to  give  on  demand ;  to  invest  with 
qualities ;  to  represent ;  to  translate ;  to  aflprd ;  to 
surrender : — Shakspeare  uses  it  as  a  neuter  verb«  sif - 
■ifVing  to  show. 

Ren'-der,  t.  Surrender  ;  recital ;  imyment. 

Bet/'deX'^T,  36 :  9,  One  who  renders 

Ren'-der-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  rendered. 

RKif'-D/-BL£,  105,  101;  a.  That  may  be  yielded; 
that  may  be  translated. 

Ren-di/'-ioD,  (-dIsh'-UD,  147)  t.  Act  of  yielding 
possession;  translation. 

RENDEZVOUS,  rln'-dl^j-voo.  170:  t.  Assem- 
bly; meeting  appointed;  place  of  meeting  appointed. 

To  Ren  -dez-vour^,  8\  :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  meet  at  a 
place  appointed  >-<ict.  To  bring  together  to  a  place 
appointra. 

To  RENEGE^rl-nege',  v,  a,  and  11.  To  disown, 
torenoanoe: — neu.  [Sbaks.]  To  deny. 

Ren^-e-eade',  Ren'-e-ga'^-do,  s.  One  who  apos- 
tatises from  the  fiiith ;  one  who  deserts  to  the  enemy ; 
a  vagabond. 

7b  RENEW»rl-nu',  110:  v.  a.  To  renovate;  to 

begin  again ;  to  transibrm  to  new  life. 
Re-new'-^r,  «.  One  who  renews. 
Re-oeV-ed-ness,  «.  state  of  being  made  new. 
Re-DeV-al,  «.  Act  of  renewing,  renoration. 
Re-new'-o-bl^j  a.  That  may  be  renewed. 
REN  1  FORM.— See  under  Reins. 

RENITENT»r£-D?-t5nt,  a.    Resisting  pressure, 

or  the  effect  of  it. 
Re-ni'-tence,  Re-ni'-ten-cy, «.  The  resistance  of  a 

body  to  pressure ;  moral  reaibtance,  reluctance. 

REN  N  ET.^See  RunueL 
RENNET^T^n'.nSt,  «.  A  kind  of  apple. 

n  RENOUNCE=rr4-nownc«',  31  :  r.  a.  To  dis- 
own.  to  abaegate ;  to  quit  on  oath :  Drydcu  uses  To 
tenammce  to,  which  b  a  mere  Gallicism :  at  cards,  to  re- 
««me«  isDOt  to  follow  the  suit  led  though  tlu-  player 
has  one  of  the  suits  in  liis  hand ;  hence  a  Renounce. 

Re-noun'-c^r,  t.  One  who  renounces. 

Re-Botnce'-ment,  f .  Renundatkm. 
RB-NDN'-c/-A''-r/ON,  150,  81) :  «.  Act  of  renouncing. 

7b  RENOVATE^r«n'-A-vite,  92 :  o.  a.    To  re^ 

new.  to  restore  to  the  first  state. 
RcD^-O-TB^^tor,  38  :  «.  He  or  that  which  renorates. 
Ren'-o-Ta"-/wn,  89  :  «.  Act  of  renewing,  renewal. 
RENOWN  =  r^Own',  31  :  9.  Fame,  celebrity. 
To  Re-DOwn',  v.  a*  To  make  fimious.  f  Pope.] 
Re-Downrd',  114:  a.  Famous,  celebrated. 
Re-nownrd'-ly,  aiL  With  celebrity. 
He-nown'-less,  a.   Inglorious. 
RENT.— See  To  Rend :  in  old  authors,   To  Rent  Is 

often  fbnnd  Ibr  To  Rend:  it  is  also  met  with  for  Tu 

Jtoat. 

RENTesfSnt,  t.  ReTcnue,  annua]  pa}'ment ;  that 
which  is  paid  fur  any  thing  held  of  another. 

To  Rent,  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  hold  by  paying  rent ;  to 
let  to  a  tenant :— aea.  To  be  leased. 

Rent'-er,  t.  One  who  rents. 

Rra'-tage,  «.  Money  paid  by  way  of  rent 

Reo'-tal,  t.  A  schedule  or  aoconnt  of  rents  j  an  ag- 
gregate of  renU. 

Reu'-to-ble,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  rented. 

Rent'-roll,  (-riU,  116)  *.  Schedule  of  rents. 


REP 

7b  RENTER— rJMM^«r,  v.  a.  To  ffaie-draw. 
R  E  N  U  N CI  ATION.— See  under  To  Renounce. 
7b  RENVEASE^^ren-verse',  v.  a.  To  reveise  [a 
shield.}  Hence  i2tfaver«e'.(a^.)  aadiZeaeene'siea/.  (s.) 
RE-. — See  before  Re-absorb. 
To  Rb'-ob-taim'',  v.  a.  To  obtain  again. 
7b  Rb'-ok-dain",  r.  a.  To  ordain  anew. 
Re-or'-di-na"-/ioD^  89 :  «.  A  re*ordainiiig. 
To  HMrOuf-^Ali'iiE,  o.  a.  To  o^pmize  anew. 
Re-or'-gan-i-za^'-Zion^  89  :  ».  A  reorganising. 
7b  Rt^Vk&-J'VY,  59  :  v,  a.  To  pacify  anew. 
Re-paid'. — See  To  Repay. 

to  REPAIR=ri-pari',  v,  a.  Literally,  to  prepare 
anew ;  to  restore  after  injury  or  dilapidation  i  to 
amend  by  an  eqnltalent }  to  fill  up  anew ;  S|H-nser 
nses  it  in  a  Latin  sense  for  To  Recover :  See  the  neu- 
ter verb,  which  is  a  different  word,  in  the  next  class. 

Re-pair',  9.  Reparation;  supply  of  loss. 

Re-pair'-^F)  «.  A  mender,  restorer. 

Re-pair'-o-blr,  a.  Reparable.  [Oba.] 

Re-pa r'-o^tive,  92,  105  :  a.  and  «•  Amending  de- 
fect : — «.  That  which  amends  or  repairs. 

Re^'A-RA'BI^,  101  :  a.  That  may  be  repaired. 

Rep'-o-ra-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  reparable. 

Rep'-a-ra"-/'(/n,  89  :  9,  Act  of  repairing ;  supply  of 
what  is  wasted ;  recompense  for  injury,  amends. 

REPAlR«r4-part',  t.  In  old  French,  house  or 
abode;  hence,  haont,  resort;  act  of  betaking  one's 
self. 

To  Re-pair',  v.  n.  To  go  to,  to  betake  one's  self. 

REPANDOUS/ r^pin'-dus,  120:  a.  Dent  up- 
wards, [Brown.] 

REPARTEE=r«p'-ar-tet'',  t.  Originally,  on  an- 
sworins  thrust  in  fencing  ;  hence,  a  smart  reply. 

To  Rep  -ar-tee*',  v,  n.  To  make  smart  replies. 

To  REPASS =rl-pas8',  v. a,  and  n.  To  passagsun. 

REPAST=r^-pa8t^  1 1 :  «.  A  meal ;  food. 

7b  Re-past',  v.  a.  To  feed.  [Shaks.] 

Re-pas -tu re,  147:  s.  Entertainment  [Shaks.] 

7b  REPAY=ri-pa>/,  v.  a.  To  pay  back  in  return  ; 

to  requite  either  good  or  ill ;  to  reimburse. 
Re-pay'-a-ble,  a.  That  is  to  be  repaid. 
Re-pa/-inent,  ».  Act  of  repaying  ;  thing  repaid. 

To    REPEAL=ri-pevr,  v.  a.  To   recal.  [Obs.   as 

respects  persons.]  To  recal.  abrogate,  or  revoke. 
Re-pear,  «.  Recal  fhnn  exile,  [Obs. ;]  abrogation. 
Re-peal'-er,  <•  One  who  repeals,  or  desires  repeal. 

To  REPEAT=i4-pe6i;',   v.  a.    To  do  or   perform 

again,  to  iterate ;  to  recite,  to  rehearse. 
Rtt-peat',  9.  A  repetitkm,— a  note  in  mnsic  directing 

a  repetition. 
Re-peat'-ed-ly,  ad,  Orer  and  over  again. 
Re-peat'-«ry «.  He  or  Umt  which  repeats ;  a  watch 

that  strikes  the  hours  by  pressing  a  spring. 
RBP''-E-Tir"-/ON,  92, 89  :  «.  Iteration;  recital;  act 

of  reciting  or  rehearsing. 
Rep  -e-ti/^-ioQ-al,  a.  Containing  repetition :  Rep'-e- 

ti/"-ion-ar-.v  i»  the  same. 
REPEDAtlON,   i«p'-i-da"-»hun,   «.    ReUiru. 

[ObsJ 
7b  REPEL=r^-p^l',  v.  a.  and  rt.  To  drive  back  : 

—neu.  To  act  with  force  contrary  to  force  imprcsicU. 
Re-pel'-l*r,  9,  One  that  repels. 
Re-pelMent,  a,  and  «.  Having  power  to  repel.-— s. 

A  medical  anplit^ntion  of  repelling  power. 
09^  See  fur  other  relatione.  Repulse,  Ste, 

7b  REPENT^sf^p^nt',  v.  n.  and  a.  To  f^l  paia 
or  sorrow  on  aoconnt  of  something  one  has  dune  or  Uti 
undone ;  applied  to  the  Supreme,  it  is  fignrativt*.  and 
means  to  will  a  change  in  the  course  of  lusproTideRce : 
— act  To  remember  with  sorrow. 


Tb«  tlgn  =  U  uMd  after  modes  of  biwH'oB  t^**  bare  no  irreigalsrtty  of  eooad. 

Contonamit:  mith-un,  t.  f.  m99ioHf  165  :  vtih-un,  i.  e»  vtn'on,  165  :  Atn,  166  j  fe^n,  166, 
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Re-pCDt'-rr,  $.  Oh  who  npnu. 
Re-)ient'>in|j,  (.  Act  d(  icjKirfiiio. 
Re-pent^'ing-ly,  hi/.  With  npniKoi 
Ee-p«n'-lnnt,  a.  and  t.  S«n*ltil  t 


To  BKPERCUSS=ri'.p«r-cuu",  o.  a.  To  Iw 

ne'-per-CDi'-WTF,    105 :    a.    Dih-lug  bKk:    ki 

pni|>«]|r,  dnnn  lixk!  nuelleat. 
Itu'-por-cu«"-nn,    (■kusli'un,    147)  (.    Act  i 

REPERTORY,  TifZ-n-ti^. :  A  vbmwbm 

Rep'-fr-li("-w«»,  (-lish'-'un,  147)  >.  Found. 


Re-pi'-ning.  t, 
He-pi'-ning-lj, 
roRErLA(.E=ri-pi: 


Wllh  mmpUilDl «  nnnnnriDf. 
~ci'>  e.  a.  Td  put  ■giln  in 

Tin  IhaV*"" 

nplM&qg ;   Ht  oT  nudffidf 

Lppl>-iig  tbc  plu«  by  uwlber. 


Re-pla'<cin?,  1.  AM  of 

ODFpfrHnurlkiniiiodi 
n  REPLAlT^T^-pIi 

To  HEPLANT='ti-p1iDf, 
Ite'-pUD-la''-'iao,  39:  :  Act  or  RpUDtuig. 
r<.  REPLEAD=r^-p]cd<',  i.  n.  To  pl«ul  iplo. 
Re-p!«ad'-rr,  •.  Socsud  pladiim.  [Lw.] 
Te  UEPL£NlSil-r^pllii'-Tsh,  v.  a.  Ta  •iwk 
to  mi:  ilh>lup«aro  gk.t  fl  '      "■     -■---■■ 


I,  To  pUat  41 


.i«nirjlii, 


Rk-pi.ktk',  a.  Full,  coiDpklely  BUeL 
Ite-ple'-Uvc,  103  i  a.  Ilrp]cnI^lo(.  iOl^. 
Ilr-ple'-tive-i*,  nrf.  So  u  in  be  UJrd. 
R«-ple'-(Mn,  8'J  :  t.  Stgu  arlKlDg  dcdc  full. 
r«   REPLEVY,   it-plix'-i:^  r.  o.  To  iidi^  hncli 

rtljr in Iry Uu,  rixhl  In >  wit ■itl.w.Z*  it lh'« iwl 
iBdDtnmiwilailJliuttkeprTBa  npli^vjinn.lu  IHUIB 
tWI1tlill^li>l)wdiUTmll>cr;rB  Rtplrvm  mevuIlheuiBF 
R«-|>lKV'-t-i]-bli-,  lUi :  a.  Tlut  nuy  bs  nplerM 

He-plev'-in, ».  The  mi  of  ffplovyinf;  lbs  writ  b) 

T-«  REPLY,  tj-plf',  p.  >.  To  URor;  to  mi.ko  > 

R«-pl /,  S2 :  *.  Ad  mnm  i  •  Rjoludn. 
Re-p1>'-rr,  t.  Out  wbo  Rp1l«. 
Rm^-LI-cV'TIOH,  'Ji,  U9:  >.  Rtpl,,  unroi;  b 

7'o   REPOLISll- t6-po1'-1ih,  p.  a.  Tb  polM 

■  ([■In. 
Ta  REPORT,  r£-po'urt,  130,  47;  v.  a.  To  b« 

""'"' VS;"'"""""''""^"""'"''"'" 


cL.Uy..'ii- 


;  repnlo ;  Knout ;  Rbirn  ;  ipe- 
■t  repDrto :  ipecimlly,  dim    tb^t 


IP  proRcdin^  of 
Rrrpon'-iag-ly,  m'.  By  camraan  hiu.  (Shjilu.) 
7i  REPOSE,   ti-pSi.',   131:  v.  a.  end  n.  1 


REP 


«.  To  tlRh  H  ta 
11,  or  colauiiB^. 


Re-piMe',  I.  ainp,  r 
Iwwr  In  Ih^  ibidi,  ll| 
Re-pti''>ed-De»,  i.  . 
Re-po'-ol,  C'lsl)  •.  AeKtfnp-li* 
Re-po'-«nce,  t.  Bali*D«.  [1.  Il>a  IB46.1 
7l>  Iti-Pos'-IT,  <-p5i'-It)  ».a,  Toby M  ;=»[*« 

Re-pot^-H-b>T-*,  129,  18,  105:  i;  A  ]bn  iVn 

any  Ibtoi  <•  hMt  Uld  up. 
Re'-po-tir'itn,  t!9  ;  (,  AM  a(  layisf  op  Id  hMj: 

ulofRplaebg. 

To  REPOSSESS,  ri'-p6i-t?«*,  151:  t  ..  T. 

p«i«u  afnln. 
Re'-piM-fei'-jiDn,    C-thun,  H7)  t  Ad  of  up* 

To  REPREHEND=r«p'-[^1i;nd",  c.n.  To* 
pIDie:  labliiu:  lo  delect  of  UiUej;  lo  chufriiH 
u  ■  fault.  tMawrd  by  <■/. 


So,  H7)f.  RFTni>i;bb 


Rep*- 
Rep'-re-t«)t"-meDt 

RBp'-rM*ii"-timl,  . 
Rep'-re-ic-n''-lonce, 
Rep'-re-«n''-la-t(ve,  lO; 


7b  REPROACH.»[^-pr&^ch',  ».  a.  TO" 

lan^uaire;  lo  apbiavllD  ^KVnL 

He-prmch^o-bli,  1 0 1  :  ■.  Wntty  <<  "P"* 

I  Ibi  lantan  labf ,  pneaia  dia  HiokAMt. 


REP 

Re-pTOAtV-fnl,    117:   a.  Opprobiiom,    iciiRibiu; 

ihuatfiil.  infamoat,  rile. 
Re-proach'-fMl-l^)  ad,  Opprubrioiuly ;  shamefully. 

REPllOBATE=«rifp'-ri-bitt,  92:    «.  and    *. 

Lost  to  Tirtae.  lost  to  Kr-^^ce;  alMadoned:— t.  A  wretch 

abeiDiloned  to  wickedoess. 
To  Re|/-ro-bate,  v.  a.  To  diMlluw.  to  reject;  to 

abaudoo  to  bt«  sentence  without  hope  o(  pardon ;  to 

abandon  to  nloraal  damnation. 
Ref/'-ro-ba'-trr^  «.  One  who  reprobates. 
Rcp''-ro-bate'-ness,  t.  State  of  being  reprobate. 
Ref/-ro-ba''«/ioa>    89 :  «,    Act    of    reprobating ; 

condrainatory  Mntenco;  act  of  abantioning  or  being 

abandoned  to  eternal  damnation,  the  contrary   of 

Kkdh: 
^6y/-TO-b%f'iioa-^T9  t.  Ono  who  baatily  applies  re- 

probation  to  otliers. 
To  REPRODUCEi-r4'-pr4-duc€",  v.  a.  To  pro- 

dace  again  or  anew. 
R«/-pr(Mlu"-C^r9  t.  One  who  reprodnees. 
Ri/-pro-duc/'-/<on;  89 :  $.    Act  of   reproducing ; 

Ihinff  reprodnced. 
REPROOF.— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

To  REPROVE,  ri-prC5v',  107, 189:  v. a.  (Com- 
para  To  Reprobate.)  To  blame,  to  censure ;  to  charge 
with  a  fanit;  to  rofiite :  To  reprooo  of,  to  blame  fi>r. 

Re-pro'-v^r,  #.  A  reprehender. 

Re-pro'-va-bl«,  «.  Calpoble,  blamable. 

Rk-proof')  «•  BUme  to  the  &ce,  reprehension ;  in 
Scripture  it  often  means  censore,  slander. 

To  REPRUNE,  r^prSCn',  109:  v.  a.  (See  Ue..) 

To  prune  a  second  time. 
REPTILE,    rip'-tti,  105:  a.  and  «.  Creeping. 

nioTing  on  the  belly  or  with  many  small  feet;  grovel* 

ling,  mean : — a,  A  repUle  creature;  a  mean  grovelling 

wretch. 

REPUBUC^rl-puV-lTck,  «.  Commonwealth; 
itatein  which  the  sorercign  power  is  lodged  in  rcpro- 
lentatrves  elected  by  the  people:  less  (Vequently,  com' 
mon  intereet,  the  pnbUe :  Rrpai/to  ofkUtri»  the  whole 
body  of  pi»pl«  who  apply  to  stndy  and  learning. 

Re-pal/-|i-can,  a,  and  «.  Pertaining  to  a  reimblic ; 
eonsenaat  to  t  lie  principles  of  a  republic :—«.  One  who 
Inoars  or  prwicrs  a  republican  government. 

IU-pal/-l»-caa>uin,  168:  t*  Atiachmeot  to  a  re- 
publican (arm  of  gorernment. 

To  REPUBLISH,  r^pub'-lisb,  v.  a.  To  publish 
anew. 

Rc-pub'-li-ca"-/ion,  89:  «.  Be-impreesion  of  a 
printed  work :  In  law,  an  avowed  renewal. 

Te  REPUDIATE,  r^pu'-d^iu,  90:  v.  a.  To 
east  away ;  especially,  to  divorce. 

Re-puf-d*-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  rojectttd. 

Re-pu'-dt-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.  R«^jeotion ;  divorce. 

7b  REPUGN,  T^puix',  157,  139:  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  oppose,  to  make  n»istance :  ~  ntu.  To  withstand. 

[Spenser.  Sbaks.} 
R&PUQ'-N.<nrr,  (^  sounded)  a.  Contrary,  opposite ; 

disoUhVient,  not  yielding :  it  is  followed  by  to,  some* 

times  by  mt/M. 
Re-pug'-B«Bt-ljf,  ad.  With  repugnance. 
Re-pug'-n«iice,  Re-png'-nan-Cjf,  «.  Contrariety ; 

reluctance,  resistance;  struggle  against ;  aversion, 
n  REPULLULATE-rtpul'-A-ldt*,  69  :  ».  n. 

To  bud  again.  [HowelL] 

REPULSE=»r^-pulct',  153:  t.  (Compare  To  Re- 
P^  ke.>  The  state  or  condition  of  being  checked  or 
driTen  back ;  refiisal.  denial. 

To  Re-polse',  v.  a.  To  beat  back,  to  drivn  o(t 

Re-pul'-ter,  ».  One  who  boaU  back. 

Re-pul'-»i?e,  105  :  a.  Driving  off;  boring  power  or 
teodrncy  to  drive  off;  eold.  forbidding. 

Re-pul'-sive-DCV,  f .  Quality  of  being  repulsive. 
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Re-pul'-«ion,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Act  ot   po««r  of 

drivins  or  keeping  off. 
Re-pul'-sor-y,  a,  RepulsiTe. 

Tb  REPURCHASEotrl-pai'.cUcc,  152:  v.  a. 

(See  Re-.)  To  buy  again. 
7b  REPUTE«r^puU',  v,  a.  To  think,  to  hold. 
Re-putc'i  82  :  »,  Charscter ;  estahlldied  opinion. 
Re-ptl'-ted-ly,  ad.  In  common  estimation. 
Re-pute'-iesn,  a.  Disreputable,  [dhaks.] 
REK-u-Tif-Bi.S,   92 :  a.  Having  good  repute ;  not 

infiunotts. 
Rep'-ti-ta-bly,  ad.  Without  discredit. 
Rep'-u-ta^'-Zion,    89  :  t.  Character,    good  or  bad ; 

dUtinctively.  good  character. 
REQUEST,  &c.— See  under  To  Require. 

To  REQUICKEN,  ri-kwic'-kn,  188, 114  :  v.  a, 

(See  Re-.)  To  re-animate. 
REQUIEM,  rSc'-kw^-«m,  188 1  t.  A  hymn  in 

whicli  they  implore  fiir  the  dead  r«f  mem  or  test  y  tvtX, 
RB-QC7i'-»-T0R-r,  ;  A  sepulchre. 

7b  REQUIRE,  ri-kwiri',  45 :  v,  a.  To  demand, 

to  ask  as  of  right ;  to  need ;  to  request. 
Re-f tfi'-rer,  36  :  «.  One  who  requires. 
Re-^jnre'-a-bU,  a.  Fit  to  be  required. 

Rs(/-(7i-siTi,  (rSck'-w^xit,  188, 105)  a,  and  t. 

Required. necessary,  needful :— t.  Any  thing  necessary. 
Re^HrtWte-ly,  ad.   Necessarily. 
Re^'-vi-^'te-ncss,  m.  State  of  being  requisite. 
Re^«-irt-*i*''-ibn,  (-xwb'-iin,  89)  t.  Demand. 
Re-guiZ-t-tive,  1 05  :  a.  Indicating  demand. 
Re-^uis'-t-tor'^,  a.  Sought  for,  demanded. 
Re-Q[7BST',  $,  Petition,  entreaty  ;  slato  of  being  de. 

sired  or  wanted, — demand. 
7b  Re-^vest',  o.  a.  To  ask,  to  solicit 
Re-^e8t'-<r,  36  :  «.  One  who  requests. 

7b  REQUITE,  rl-kwitc',  188:  v.  a,  Torcialiate 

good  or  ill.  to  repay,  to  recompense. 
Re-^i'-ter,  36  :  t.  lie  who  requites. 
Re-9<rt'-tnl,  s.  RetaUatbn,  return. 
REREMOUSE.— See  Rearmouse. 
To  RESAIL==r^-sa\l',  v.  n.  To  sail  back. 
RESALEssrI-ealt',  t.  (See  Re..)  A  second  sale. 

7b  RESALUTE,  ri'-ta-rOBt",  109 :  v.  a.  To 
greet  anew. 

7b  RESClNDsrI-ciod',  v.  a.  LitenDy.  to  cut  off ; 

to  abrogate,  to  revoke. 
RB'SCi^-soH-r,    (-ciz'-ior-l^   151)   a.   Having 

power  to  cut  off.  or  abrogate. 
R&-tcu'-«ton,  (-cinh'-un,  149)  «.    A  cutting  off; 

alHogation. 
RES(30US.— See  HcKue.  iiubi.) 

To  RESCRIBE—r^cnbt',  v.  o.  To  w^ic  over 
again,  (see  Re-;)  specially,  to  write  [an  im^n'ri^il  au' 
swer]  back. 

Rk'-hcRIPT,  83  :  t.  Answer  of  an  emperor  when  con- 
sulted, which  answer  had  tlie.foroeuf  an  edict 

Re-scrip'-ttve-ljf,  105 :  ad.  By  rescript 

Re-8Crip'-/ion,  89  :  «.    Act  of  answering  Inck. 

To  RESCUE»rS«'-c&,  189:  v.  a.  To  get  back; 
hence,  to  set  free  fkom  violence,  oonftn«lneni.  or  danger ; 
to  take  by  an  illagal  rescne. 

Rea'-cue.  t.  DeUverance  ttom  violenee.  c<mlluement, 
ordanger:  in  law.  a  forcible  retakiugof  goodiorofiH'r- 
sons  detained  by  ImsI  anthority,  also  called  a  Reianu, 
(res'-eOs.  ISO.) 

Res'-cu-er, «.  He  who  rescues :  sometimes  as  a  kiw 
term  written  Res^-cne  sor. 

RESEARCH»r^-sertch',  131:  «.    Inquiry. 
7b  Re-search',  v,  a.    To  seek  and  examine. 
Re-aearch'-er,  «.    One  who  makes  researdi. 
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To  RESEAT=sri-«eat',  v,  a.  To  MAfc  again. 
RESECTION=ri-»«ck'-«hun,89:  «.  A  catting. 

To  RESElZE=r4-c?ie',  103:  v,  a.  To  idM 
again ;  to  seixo  agsin  what  baa  been  diaseized :  Spenaer 
uses  it  to  si^uiry  to  reinttata,  in  a  plaae  wrongly 
quoted  To  renege. 

Be-S^''-Z?r,  s.    One  that  reaeizea. 

Re-8'n'-*wre,  (-zh'oor,  147;  #.    Repeat«d  aeiiure. 

7«RESELL=ri-8«ll',tJ.  a.    To  aeU  agalni 

To  RESEMBLE,  ri-r^ia'-bl,  t?.  a.  To  compare, 

torepreseat  as  like  something  else,  [the  lesa  usual 

sense ;]  to  have  likeness  to,  to  be  like. 
Re-#em'-bla-blr,  a.   That  may  be  compared.  [Obs.] 
Re-«em'-blance,  f.  Likeneaa;  aomething  resembling. 

To   RESEND=r^-s«Dd',  v.   a.    To   aend  back. 

[Shaks.] 

To  RESENT=ri-zSnt',  151:  v.  a.  litenOly,  to 
hare  .a  tlrep  sense  of«  and  hence  it  formerly  signiQed  to 
tnke  well  or  ill ;  at  present  it  means,  exclnslTcly,  to 
take  HI,  to  consider  as  an  injtiry  or  affront. 

Re-«ent'-rr,  *.  One  who  rcaenta. 

Re-«ent'-ing-iyi  ad.   With  continued  anger. 

Re-«cnt'-fttl,  117:  a.    Full  of  resentment. 

Re-«ent'-ive,  105  :  a.    Quick  to  take  iU. 

Re-*ent'-ment,  #.  Strong  aenae  of  good  [obs]  or  ill ; 
deep  sense  of  injury,  anger  long  continued ;  sometimes 
simply  anger. 

To  RESERVE,  ri-xerv',  151,  189:  v,  a.  To 
keep  in  store,  to  save  to  other  purpose ;  to  retain. 

Re-«erve ,  82 :  «.  Store  kept  untouched  or  uadia> 
covered ;  something  kept  for  exigence;  somethiitg  con- 
cealed in  the  mind  or  intention  :  exception ;  the  habit 
of  keejunf;  back  or  restraining  the  mind  or  affections 
Uirough  modesty  or  prudence;  hence, modesty,  oantioa 
in  personal  iM'haviour. 

Re-«erved',  114:  a.  Modest,  not  loosely  itea  ;  alao. 
sullen,  not  open,  not  firank. 

Re-ier'-ved-ly,  txd.  With  reserve ;  coldly. 

Re-«er'*ved-ne.<$s,  «.    Reserve  ;  want  of  openness. 

Re-#erv'-cr,  a.  One  who  reserves. 

Re-»er'-va-tive,  105  :  a.    Reserving.  [Cotgrave.] 

Re-«er'-va-tor-y,  «.    Place  for  things  reserved. 

Re#'-er-va"-/ion,  92,  89 :  t.   Reserve;  concealment 
of  something  in  mind  ;  something  kept  hack;  state 
beiug  kept  in  reserve. 

Re«"-erv.oiV,  (-wi«r,  132)  «.    Place  for  keeping 

something  in  store,  generally  water. 
To  RESETTLE,  r^-s^t'-tl,  101 :  v.  a.  and  n. 

(See  Re-.)  To  settle  again. 
Re-8et'-tle-nient>  a.    Act  or  state  of  settling  again. 
RESIANT,  &c.— See  in  the  ensuing  dass. 
To   RESIDE— r^-zidi',  v.  a.  To  settle  as  in  a  seat; 

to  have  abode,  to  Jive,  to  dwi>ll ;  to  settle  or  fall  to  tlie 

bottom,  to  subside. 
Re-#i'-df r,  t.    One  reaiding  In  a  partienbur  place. 

Rei'-i-dent,  (rgz'4-d«nt,  81, 92)  a,  and  «.  Dwell- 
ing, having  abode ;  fixed .— «.  One  who  resides  in  a 
place;  specially,  an  officer  residitig  in  a  distant  place 
witli  the  dignity  of  ambassador. 

Re»'-t-dence,  Rej'-i-den-cy,  #.    Act  of  dwelling; 

place  of  abode ;  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of 

liquorB. 
R«'-i-den"-/wr-y,  (-«h*a^4^J,  147)  «.  and  «.  Having 

residence :— «.  One  who  keeps  a  certain  reridence. 
Rbs'-J-JHTjC.    Resident.  [Spenaer.  B.Jon.] 
Rei'-i-ance,  t.    Residence,  abode ;  dwelling. 
RKy-j-DUB,  (r^z'-i-dA)  $,    Remaining  part 
Re-aid'-u-al,  a.    Relating  to  die  residue. 
Re-sid'-u-ar-y,  a.  Residual,  diiefly  used  as  a  term  of 

law :  a  residuarv  legatee  ia  on«  tliat  has  the  residue  of 

an  estate  after  all  other  legacies  and  demamla  are  paid. 
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the  reat  ia  draws  off,  or  when  the  expetiattt  ii 
plete:  theparent  word  of  the  three  preeediag. 

To  RESIGN,  r4-xliu',  151,  115,  157:  t.  a.  (ta 
the  literal  sense.  To  sign  again.  ^  t  keens  its  Mood^ 
To  give  up.  to  yield  up ;  to  giv«  up  ia  eoDfeienee,  via 
■p  ampfaatical;  to  submit. 

Re-tign',  t,    Rwrigniiiion.  [B.  and  FL] 

He^iifftl^Tf  $.    One  who  reagns. 

Re-tigned^,  (-zTned)  a.    Calmly  subminira. 

Re-a^n'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  resignatioa. 

Re-fi^o'-meot,  t.    Act  of  resigning. 

REy-io-NV'-T/pN,  (r€z'-Ig^a"-8buD,  92,  89)  t. 
Act  of  resigning  or  giving  up ;  aabmiwion ;  acqaiescmca 

To  R£SlLE=^r4-zilt',  15 1 :  o.  m.  To  start  bsck.  to 
fly  from  a  purpose.  [Ellis,  1668.] 

Re-aii'-f-eD^  90 1  «.     starting  or  s]ainging  back 

Re-iil'-i-ence,  Re-ti)'-i-€D-cy,  a.  Act  of  kapif 
l>ack  or  nbounding. 

Re«'->-li/''-fon,  (-Ii»h'-UD,  89)  t.  Act  of  sidagii^ 
back,  resilience. 

RESlN=rHfz'-Ili,  151  :  «.  An inflammahfe  sabstsaec. 
hard  when  ceol,  viscid  when  heated,  exuding  from  cer- 
tain trees. 

ReZ-t-noKS,  120  :  a.  Containing  reain;  cousisUBg  of 
resin  ;arising(hnn  resin: /fettaovf  electricity  is  that  kifi^ 
which  a  tube  of  resin  exhibits  by  fKction  <m  a  ruUKfof 
wool,  and  formerly  named  negative  electticily,  frcm  iu 
supposed  deficiency :  it  ia  opposed  totnfireoaf  electridty. 

Rer-i-notts-ljf,  md.    By  mcana  of  lesiD. 

Re/-»>I1MM-Dets,  9,    Quality  of  being  roiama. 

Ras'-i-Niv^'-BR-ors,  87,  120:  a.    TwUing  ie«ia. 

R»B^'*iN-i-FORM',  «.     Having  the  (bra  of  rrao. 

RBS'-7-JfO-E;-Llic"-TRlC,  «.  Exhibiting  what  sw 
formeriy  called  negative  electricity. 

RESIP16CENCE,  r<?ss'-i-pTs^-8«ncc,  *.  rwluiD 
after  the  fact,  repentance. 

To  RESIST,  r^zTsf  ,  1 5 1 : ».  a.  and  a.  liienllj. *> 
stand  against;  to  strive  against,  to  oppose:— «^  T*' 
make  opposition. 

Re-f  ist'-^r,  36 :  «•    One  that  resists. 

Re>«ist'-<int,  «.    He  or  that  which  resists. 

Re-fist'-oDce,  «•    Act  of  resisting ;  qoslity  ef  ^ 

(yielding  to  tvce  or  external  impreasioo. 
Re-fist'-i-ble,  a.    That  may  be  resisted. 
Re-«8t^bil"-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.  Quality  of  bcin?>^ 

slstible ;  also,  quality  of  resisting. 
Re-«i8t'-ive,  105 :  «.    Having  power  toiwi*t 
Re-«igt'-le8S,  a.  That  cannot  be  rralsted,  irrp«itiW*i 

also,  that  cannot  renst,  helpleas. 
Re-«itt'-leBli-ijf,  ad.    Irresistibly. 
RESOLUTE,  ftc—See  in  the  ensttbigds* 

To  RESOLVE,  r^zSlv',  151, 189:  v.a.tvAt. 

Primarily,  to  loosen  the  parte  ot  to  reduce  i"*?**: 

ponentpiula;  henoe,  to  dear ;  and  hence,  to  elw« 

doubt,  and  fix  in  unity  of  purpose:  (sfetbehtt»«*; 

lower  in  the  class ;)  to  inform ;  to  aoalw,  to  waoK. 

to  melt,  to  disperse ;  to  lay  ateaae :— nsa.  TooieB.»  » 

dissolved :  see  other  senses  lower. 
Re-tor-v«,  36 :  «.    That  which  help  ta  «P««* 

and  clear:  aee  also  lower. 
Re-#ol'-vent,  «.  That  which  hat  the  power  ol  csnafll 

solution.  A_uri« 

Re-»ol'-va-blr,  «.    Capable   of  sdntionj  •toj^ 

separation  of  parts  j  that  may  be  referred  or  w**^ 
Ret'-o-lw-ble,  (r«z'4-roo-bl,  109, 101)  *  B^ 

solvable :  it  b  the  same  word,  a  and  «  bdog  onpa*") 

ttie  same.  .    ,^ 

Rei'-o-lt^-ttVe,  105  :  a.    Having  pow  to  &«»*« 

or  relax.  ,. .  , 

Rea'-O-l-'^wn,  89  :  #.   Act  of  separating  wo^ 

into  consUtnent  parts,  analytiij  db«>lown;tt» 

clearing  diOcaltiea :  aee  also  lower.  ^^ 

To  Rb-solvk',  r.  a.  and  fi.  CSe«  t*»P"^J^ 

above.)  To  clear  of  doubt ;  to  fix  ia  »  drt«»»»»»^' 


Re-«id'-u-um,  [Lat.]  $,    That  whkh  remains  when 
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to  fix  in  ooottaDcy,  to  oimfinn:— nev.  To  be  tettled  in 
o|rinioQ,  [Locke  ij  todetermiae  within  one's  self, 

Re-colve',  «.  Fixed  determination. 

Re^folved',  114:  a,    Detennined. 

Re-tfolT^-ed-ljr,  ad.    With  finnnegg  of  purpose. 

Re-«olv'-ed-ne88>  9.    Coostaocy.  flnnneM. 

Re-tolv'-«r,  t«    One  that  determines  on  something. 

Re-solf'-ing,  «.    A  determining. 

Res'-o-li/te,  (r^z'-A-root,  109)  a.  Dotermined, 
constant,  firm. 

Rcy-o-lute-ly,  ad,    Detenninately. 

Res'-O-lift^Dess,  «.    Quality  of  being  rasolnte. 

Re^'-o-lK^^/toil,  89  :  9.  Fixed  determination,  settled 
thought;  constancy,  firmness;  determination  uf  a 
cause  in  a  court;  declaration  passed  by  a  public  body 
or  assembly :  hence  RegoUUiomer  may  be  met  with,  to 
signify  one  who  has  joined  in  a  declaration  with  others. 

RESONANT,  &c— See  under  To  Resound. 
Tm  RESORB^r^-sort/,  v.  a.   To  swallow  up. 
Re-BOriy-ent,  a.    Swallowing  up. 

To  RESORT,  r^-zort',  v.  n.  To  have  lecoutw,  to  go, 

to  repair:  in  law,  to  fkll  back. 
Re-ffort'«  9.    Frequency,  assembly,  meeting. 
Re-«ort'-*r,  t.    One  that  ftcquents  or  visits. 

roRESOUND,r4-zowndM51,31:  ».a.andii. 
(In  the  mere  literal  sense.  To  sound  again,  the  < keeps 
its  sound.)  To  echo;  to  celebrate ;  to  sound  so  as  to 
be  heard  fiir:— uf*.  To  be  echoed  back;  to  be  much 
and  loodly  mentioned. 

Re-tound',  9,    Return  of  sound,  echo. 

Rbs'-o-W-^nt,  (r^z'-A-nant)  a.    Resounding. 

Rc^'-o-nrtnce,  Rei'-o-nan-cy,  s.    A  resounding. 

RESOURCE,  r^sQ'urc*,  134 :  9.    Any  source  of 
aid  or  support ;  an  expedient  to  which  one  may  rMort 
Re-sou  rce'-less,  a.    Wanting  resource. 
7u  RESOW,  r^-gow',  7 :  v,a.    To  sow  again. 
Re-sovn',  part.    Sown  anew. 

To  RESPEAK=.r*-Rpeke',  v.  a.  (/m;  see  To 
Speak.)  To  answer.  [8haks.] 

To  RESPECT=r^.sp€ckf,  v,  a.  To  regard,  to 
have  regard  to ;  to  look  toward,  (a  literal  s*nse,  seldom 
occurring ;)  to  have  relation  to ;  also,  to  consider  with 
a  degree  of  reverence. 

Rp-spect',  82;  9.  Regard;  goodwiU;  reverence; 
relation;  partial  regard;  manner  of  treating  others; 
estimation;  motive. 

Re-spect'-er,  9.    One  that  has  partial  regard. 
Re-spect'-a-blf,  a.    Meriting  respect. 
R<s^pect'-a-bly,  ad.    So  as  to  merit  respect. 
Re-spect'-a-ble-neu,  9.    RespectabUity, 
Re-«pect'-a-bir'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  9,  SUte  or  quality 
of  being  respectable. 

Re-«pect'-fid,  1 17:  a.    Fun  of  outward  civility. 

Re-gpect'-ful-ly,  ad.    With  respect 

Re-«pect'-fwl-ne88,  9,    Quality  of  being  respectftil. 

Re-specZ-ttve,  105  :  a.  Particular,  not  collective  or 
all  together,  but  several;  relative,  not  absolute;  in 
disused  senses,  worthy  of  reverence;  attentive  to  con- 
sequenees. 

Re^spec'-tiVe-ljr,  ad.  Particularly,  as  each  belongs 
to  each,  as  regards  each;  relatively;  in  old  senses, 
partially:  with  great  reverence. 

Rc-spect'-leM,  a.    Having  no  respect  or  reverence. 
Re-spect'-letarQeBS,  9.    State  of  being  respectless. 
To  RESP£RSE»r4-sperc/,  v.  a.    To  sprinkle. 
Re-gper'-noD,  (-shun,  147)  9,    A  sprinkling. 

roRESPIRE=r^gpTrt'.45:  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
breathe,  to  inhale;  to  catch  breath;  to  tnke  breath, 
lieuce,  to  rest  :^ad.  To  breathe  out,  to  send  out  in  ex- 
halations. 
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Re-spi'-ro-bltf,  a.    That  can  respire;  that  can  be 

respired. 
Re-spi'-ra-tor-y,  a.    Having  power  to  respire. 
Ue«'-pi-ra"-/ion,  92, 105,  89 :  9.  Act  of  breathing ; 

relief  ftom  toil :  interval. 

Res'-f/tk,  (rgs'-pit.  105)#.  Delay  as  for  breathing, 
pause,  interval;  particularly,  the  suspension  of  A 
capital  punishment. 

To  Res'-pite,  v.  a.  To  relieve  by  a  pause,  to  suspend, 
to  delay. 

RESPLENDENT=.r^ip|«n'-d«nt,   a.    Bright, 

shining,  having  abeautiftil  lustre. 
Re-splen'-dent-ly,  ad.   Splendidly. 

Re-Rplen'-dence,  Re-splen'-den-cy,  9,  Lustre, 
brightness,  splendor. 

n    RESPOND«.r^.^nd',    v,   n.    To   answer; 

more  commonly,  to  correspond,  to  suit. 
Re-spond',  9,  That  which  corresponds  in  sentiment, 

— applied  as  the  name  of  an  anthem  interrupting  for  a 

time  some  otlier  service. 
Re-sponse',    9,    An  answer;    often    an    oraculous 

answer}  reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  disputation; 

answer  of  the  congregation  in  alternate  worship  with 

the  priest. 

R&«pon'-dent,  9,  An  answerer  in  a  suit ;  he  who 
answers  the  opponent  in  a  set  disputation :  he  who  has 
to  refute  objections. 

Re-spon'-sal,  a.  and  9,  Answerable: — 9,  One  re- 
sponsible; response.  [Obe.] 

Re-Bpon'-8i-bif,  a.  Answerable,  accountable ;  capsbU 
of  discharging  an  obligation. 

Rergpon'-si-ble-ness,  9,    Responsibility. 
Re-spon'-8i-bil"-»-ty,84, 105:  9,    State  of  being 

obliged  or  qualified  to  answer. 
Re-8pon'-«ioD,  90  1  s.  An  answering.  [Disused.] 
Re-8pon'-8tve,  105;  a.  Answering. 

Re-8pOD'-8or*y,  a,  and  9,  Containing  an  answer :— «. 
A  response.  [.UnusuaL] 

REST^r^st,  9.  sing,  and  pi.  That  which  remains : 

—pi.  Tliosc  which  remain,  tlie  others. 
To  Rest,  V,  n.  To  be  left,  to  remain. 
Rent'-ant,  a.    Remaining,  as  footstalks.  [Botany.] 

REST=r^8t,  t.  Cessation  of  motion  or  of  labour; 
quiet;  stillness  ;  sleep,  repose ;  death ;  interval  during 
which  sound  is  suspended ;  place  of  repose ;  that  on 
whicK  something  is  made  steady,  a  support :  Tu  set  np 
om^s  rest,  to  fix  one's  great  hope. 

To  Rest,  V,  n,  and  a.  To  cease  fifom  motion  or 
labour,  to  repose;  to  sleep;  to  die;  to  be  fixed  in  any 
slate  or  opinion ;  to  be  satisfied ;  to  lean,  to  recline  fur 
support  or  quiet,  said  also  of  things:— act  To  lay  to 
rest ;  to  place  us  on  a  support. 

Reit'-ftf  1,  a.    Quiet,  fhll  of  rest 

Rest'-ftfUly,  ad.    In  a  state  of  quiet. 

Rest'-Iess,  a.    Unquiet,  without  peace  1  not  still,  in 

continual   raotkin;   nnconsUnt,   unsettled;  wanting 

rest,  vet  unable  to  sleep. 

Re8f-le8S-ly,  ad.    Without  rest,  nnqiuetly. 
Rest'-IcM-ness,  9.    State  of  being  restless. 
*•"  Among  the  compounds  are  Ren-harrow,  (a  herb ;) 
Restinff-place,  (a  place  to  stop  at  as  on  a  journey.)  &c. 

Rest'-iff,  a.  OriginaUy.  being  at  rest.  [Brown;]  at 
present,  unwilling  to  stir,  resolute  against  going  for- 
ward, obstinate,  stubborn:  it  is  otherwise  written 
Besfivt  and  Restjf. 

R«rt'-if-ne8«,  *.    Obstinate  reluctance. 

To  RESTAGNATE=r^-st$g'.nite,  v.n.  To  stag, 
nate :  [Wiseman.]  The  relations,  Rettag'nant  (adj.) 
and  ke^stagna"tion  (stAs.)  are  also  superseded  by 
Stagnant.  8ie.  ^ 

RESTAURATION,  r^'.8t4w.ra"-8huii,  89:  *. 
Restoration ;  which  has  superseded  it 

To  RESTEM=r^-8tSm',  v,  a.  To  force  back 
against  the  current. 
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UESTFUL,  Ac,  RESTIFF,  Ac.-^  under  To  j  I^j;:^^^;!^';^^  -  ^  ^ 

ro^RESTlNGUI8H,ri-.ttDg'^wT8h,158, 145:    To  RETAlL-ri^U'.  v^ 

.  a  Toextlugulih.  [ReW.  1716.]  **" "  -««d  b—d:  t 

Re-«tii»c'-/ion,  89 :  «.    Act  of  exlintttiAiiif . 

To  RESTITOTE,  rSn'-t^tiit*,  ».  <i.  To  weow  to 

«  fonner  iUte ;  to  restore. 
Re»"-t»-tu'-tor,  38 :  9,    Ho  who  iMtttuta*. 
Re«'-ti-tu"-/fon,  89  !  «.    Act  of  wrtoring :  Indamni- 

flcation ;  act  of  wcoverinf.  ,      „    «    . 

RESTIVE,  &c— See  RestUr,Scc..  under  To  Kaet; 

aod  RKaTLKSf.  kc,  tee  alto  under  To  Ke»t 
RESTORABLE,  &c.— See  in  the  next  daee. 
To  RESTORE=r^tore',  47 :  v.  a.  To  fire  back; 
tobrinclmck:  to  retrieve;  to  renew;  to  cure;  to  re- 
cover [f»a*Kigct  in  book*]  from  corrupuon. 
Re-Store', «.   Reetoration.  [DUu^sd] 
Re-«to'-rer,  *.    Oue  that  reatorre. 
Re-stcZ-ra-ble,  a.  That  may  be  restored. 
Re-«to'-ral, «.    Rertitutkm.  [Barrow.] 
Re-tto'-w-tive,  105  :  a.  and  «.  That  haa  power  to 
restore  or  recruit  strength:—!.  A  restorative  medicine. 
Re8'-to-ra''-/»on,  92,  89 :  «.  Act  of  replac'mg  in  a 

former  state,  (brmerly  RosUuration ;  recovery. 
To  RESTRAlN=ri-8travii',  v.  a.    To  hold  back ; 

to  repress;  to  abridge ;  to  confine. 
Re-8irain'-«r, «.    One  that  restrains. 
Re-8train'-ed-ly,  ad.    With  restraint. 
Re-«train'-«-blf,  a.    That  may  be  restrained. 
Re-8traiDl',  #.    Act  of  restraining ;  state  of  being  re- 
strained ;  that  which  restrains. 
To  Rb-strict',  ».  a.    To  limit,  to  confine. 
Re-»trlc'-tive,  105  :  a.    Having  the  quality  of  re- 
straining; exprcssUigUmitation;  styptic. 
Re-8tri</-tive-ly,  ad.    With  restricUon. 
Re-stlic'-/ion,  89:  9.    Restraint,  limitation. 
To  Rb-1trinok',  v.  a.    To  bind,  to  confine. 
Re-strin'-gent,  a.   Styptic . — »'  An  aalriugeut  drug. 
Re-8trin'-geu-cy,  «.    Power  of  contracting. 
To  RESTRlVE=arl-8triVi',  v.  n.  To  strive  again. 
RESTY.— See  Resliff  under  To  Rest. 
RESUBJECTION,  ri'-8ub-j«ck''-8hun,  89:  t. 

(See  Re.)  A  second  subjection,  C»*p.  Hall.]    * 
7'o  RESUBLIM  E-r^-sub-IImt",  t».  a.  (See  Re-.) 

To  sublime  again.  [Newton.] 
7*0  RESULT— r4-iuU',  r.  n.    Literally,  to  leap 
back,  to  rebound;  to  come  as  by  force  or  necessity 
ttom  premi*ts  \  to  be  produced  as  the  effect  of  causes 
jointly  concurring. 
Re-fult',  «.    Resilience.  [Bacon ;]  consequence ;  effect 
produced  by  concurrent  causes :  Swift  Improperly  uses 
it  for  resolve,  decision. 
Re-«uU'-ance,  t.    Act  of  resulting.  [Donne.] 

To  RESUME-rl-tumt',  151 :   v,  a.    To  take 

part;  to  begin  again  after  Interruption. 
Re-«u'-ma-bl^,  a.    That  may  be  taken  back. 
Re-«ump'-tivc,  156,  105:  a.   Taking  back. 
Re-wnV-Zion,  89 :  t.    Act  of  resuming. 
To  RESUMM0N=rfc-8um'-mffn,  v.a.  (See Re-.) 

To  summon  or  call  asain ;  to  recaL 
RESUPINATE,  rl-su'-pl-nitt,  105:    a.    Re- 
versed, turned  upside  down.  [BoUny.] 
Re-»u'-pt-na"-/ion,  89 :  ».    A  lying  on  the  back. 
RESURRECTION,   r«Jt'-uM2ck"-8bun,  151, 

129, 89:  t.  A  rising  again ;  return  from  the  grave. 
To  RESURVEY«ri'-8ur-va/,  100:  r.a.    To 

survey  over  again. 
To  RESUSCITATE,  ri-siis'-ai.titt,  59,  105 : 
e.  a.  and  a.  To  stir  up  anew,  to  revive ;— new.  To  revi\-e. 
Re-sui^'-ci-ta'-tive,  105 :  a.  Raising  to  life. 
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tiiiM.  or  at  seeood  hand';  to  sell  in  bcokan  p«t»,«it 
eciooBd  hand. 
Re-tail'-er,  36  :  «.  One  who  deabby  letaiL 
Rb'-taii.,  83  :  «.  Sale  by  smaU  qoaatStks. 
n  RETAlN«ri-tit\n',  «.  o.  and  «.  To  ksep;  ti 
keep  in  i»y:  inoU  authors,  to  withhold  .-^aatTW 
belong  to,  to  depend  on :  Doone  uses  it  tor  ttrtmm. 
Re-tain'-«T,  *.  OnewhorBtafais;ooewhoisietBia«l; 
an  adherent,  a  hanger  on;  a  servant  not  meDiol  sor 
familiar:  ancienUy.  the  act  of  keeping  depwdaaH;  s 
foe  to-secure  coousel  far  a  triaL 
To  RETAKE«ri-takc',  v,  a.  (ib-.;  see  To  Tab.) 

To  take  again,  to  leeaptofe. 
7b  RETALIATE,  re-til'-Wts  ». «.  tnd  a.  Ts 
return  by  giving  like  tor  like;  to  repay,  to  "q^O 
either  with  good  or  evil  :—■<«.  ToreiureUkefcrMM. 
Re-tal'-i-a-tor-y,  146 :  a.  Returning  Uke  far  like. 
Re-tal'-«-a"-l»oD,  89  :  #.  Return  of  like  for  Hke. 
To  RETARD-ri-terd',  33 :  ».«.  aiKl  a  Tail, 
lay,  to  hinder  in  swiftness;  to  put  off":-a«.  [Wa.] 
To  stay  back. 
Re-tard'-cr,  t.  One  that  refaida. 
Re-tard'-meot,  «.  Act  of  delaying. 
Re^-lar-da^-Zion,  89 :  *.  Hindrance;  ddsy. 
To  RETCH,  rettch,  167  :  v,  n.  (It  ii  •»»"*  W 
etymology  to  iZeacA,  and  is  pronounced  like  it)  !• 
make  an  effort  to  vomit. 
RETCllLESS=r«ich'-l&»,«.Reckle«.rDis««41 

RETECTION,  r^tSck'-shun,  89 : ».  Ad oTi^ 

covering  to  view.  [Boyle.] 
To   RETELL-r^t^l',  v.a.  To  tcD  s|««:  «fc» 

pret  and  part,  are  Retold. 
RETENTIVE,    r^t«n'-ttve,    103:  «.  ^M 

power  of  retention  or  memory :  Bp.  Hall  uses  it  isft- 

stantively  for  Restraint 
Re-ten'-tive-nesai,  «.  Quality  of  retentioa. 
Re-ten'-/ion,  89:  «.   Act  of  retaining :  P<*«  ** 

retaining  or  keeping ;  memory. 
RETICENCE,  rSt'-^dfoci,  92,  105:  i.  C«. 

cealment  by  sileoce. 
RETICLE,  r«i'4-cl,  92, 101 :  «.  A  sndl  i-t 
Ret'-t'form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  net 
Re-tic'-u-la-ted,  a.  Blade  of  net-work. 
He-tic'-u-lffT,  a.  Formed  as  a  small  neL 
Ret'-i-cule,  9.  A  reticle  ;  a  small  bag. 
Ret'-7-h^,  105 :  «.  One  of  the  ooaU  or  taweta  «* 

the  eye,  assimilated  to  net-work. 
RETINITE,  r«f4-niU,  t.  Piidutone.* 
RETINUE,  rttf4.ni\,  81,  105, 189:  ij^ 

para  To  Retain.)  A  number  attending  on  s  p»«i- 

person,  a  tr^n.  _,u--' 

To  RETIRE=rl-trr*',  v.n.  and  a.  Toj**?^;; 

to  retreat;  to  go  ftom  a  public  stale;  »£" 
company  :-«ct  [Shaks.J  To  draw  aarmy  fto* 

Re-tire',  f.  Retreat,  recesskm.  [Miltoa.] 
Re-tired',  part.  a.  Secret,  private:  iritMn«»- 
Re-tired'-ljTi  od.  In  ooUtude.  in  ptifscy. 
Re-tired'-ness,  9.  Solitude.  i«ivacy.      ^..y, 
Re-tire'-ment,  •.  Act  of  withdiawtag:  •«•  « 

ing  withdrawn ;  private  abode  a  w»y  ol  n"- 

Rbt'-i-k^dr",  (-rid,  97)  *.  A  letrenduaeot  [rm-i 

RETOLD,  ri-to^ad',  I16.-See  1^»**V. .  ^ 

To  RETORT-ri-tortf,  •. «.  T?J^,!7iUl 

retum.  as  an  argument,  cewwe.  iJ!!rVi2ii«  ^^ 

or  curve  back :  It  is  sometkaes  used  •» »^.  ^ 

Re-tort',  J.  A  censure  «J»«'^  jXl.W» 
that  which  is  bent  or  turned.  »P^»}^ 
glass  with  a  bent  neck  used  in  dWlU»w»* 
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Re-lorl^-«r»«a  Om  that  ivtorU, 
Re-tort'-ing,  «.  Act  of  castiag  bade 
Ue^Uit'^iim^  89  :  «.  A  retortiqg.  [1678.] 
T»  RET068— ri-teM^,  v.  a.  To  ton  back. 
70  RETRACE^r^trac^',  v.  a.  To  Uace  back. 

To  RETRACT»r^r&ckt'>  v.  a.  aod  a.  To  take 
back,  to  resume ;  more  commonly,  to  recal,  to  raeant: 
•-M*.  To  uniay,  to  withdraw  concession :  To  Retract - 
ale  maf  be  met  with,  yet  rarely. 

Re-trac'-tt-blr,  a.  That  may  be  drawn  back. 

Re-tra(/-tite,  105  :  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  back. 

ne-tra(/-ttVe,  105  :  a.  and  s.  Withdrawing: — f. 
That  which  withdraws  or  takes  from. 

Re-trac'-tfiOQ«  «.  ▲  retractation.  [South.] 

Re'-trao-ta^-libn,  89 :  #.  Recantation ;  change  of 
o^nioB  declared. 

Rwbaict',  (rl-travkt')  «.  Retreat  [Bacon.] 
Re-trait')  t.   RMreat ;  a  drawing;  a  toodi  at  of  a 


Dlar's  MMiU  [Spenser.] 
Ri-TaAl%iT,  188  :  «.    The  withdrawing  of  a  suit 

ia  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  loses  hit  action }  lite* 

nay,  -  He  has  retreated." 
Rs-TBBiT^,  t.  Act  of  retiring ;  place  of  privacy ;  re- 

tireaient ;  act  of  retiring  from  before  superior  tone. 
Tv  Re-treat',  v.  n.  To  withdraw ;  to  move  back  to 

a  place ;  to  go  to  a  private  abode,~to  take  shelter ;  to 

retire  ftora  a  superior  euemy. 

Re-treat'-ed,  a.    Retired,  apart  [Milton.] 

7sRETRENCH«ri-tr8Dtch',  v. a.  and  «.  To 
cut  off.  to  pare  away ;  to  lessen,  to  confine : — ace.  To 
Ih-e  viih  less  maxQificence  or  expense :  it  seems  once 
to  have  also  signified  to  Uirench:  see  the  participle 
lever. 

Ra-trench'-'iDg,  *,  A  eartaiUng ;  an  omiasioo. 

Re'trench'-menff  <.  A  lopirfng  off :  see  lower. 

Ri-TasNciifii>%  (-tr^otciit,  1 14, 143)  a.  Fortified. 

Re^reoch'-meDt.  t.  A  «>rtificatkm. 

To  RETRIBUTE^ri-triiy-Au,  v,a.  To  pay 
back,  to  make  repayment  ot 

Re-tnb^-«-ter,  «.  One  that  retributes. 

Re-trib^-u-tive,  105 :  a.  Repaying  for  good  or  for 
id;  coming  touimI  with  just  requital 

Re-trilZ-u-tor-y,  a.  Retributive. 

Ret^-ri^bu^-Zfoo,  92, 89  :  «.  Repayment  requital 

TV  RETRIEVE,  r^-trecr',  103,  189:  v,a.  To 
rseover.  to  repair ;  to  regain,  to  recaL 

Re-trieve',  t,  A  seeking  again,  a  rccorery.  [Obe.] 

Re-triev'-o-bU,  a.  That  may  be  retrieved. 

RETRO*,  A  prefix  in  words  from  the  Latin,  signify, 
iag  ioclriraid. 

Rt^-TRO-AC^-T/VS,  a.  Operating  by  action  back. 

Re'-tro-ac^'^ti  ve-ly,  ad.  By  return  of  operation. 

Rc^-tro-ac^'-Zion,  89:  «.  Action  returned;  opera- 
tion on  something  preceding. 

Tu  IU'otro-cboa'',  r.  n.  To  go  back,  to  give  place. 

R«Vtro.cei"-s«oD,  (-c^sb'-iin,  147)  #.  Act  of  going 
back. 

Rl'-TRO>DUc''-r/OK,  9,  A  leading  or  bringing  back. 

Rk^-TBaFLBx',  188  :  a.  Bent  this  way,  and  back. 

^IBot] 

Rr-rao-VRACT''-gD,  a.  Hanging  back  and  down, 

aj  if  broken.  [Bot] 
Rr-TBOHUUOE,  0.  Going  backward,  or  appearing  to 

Bote  back ;  declining  to  a  worse  state. 
To  Re^-tro-grade,  v,  n.  To  go  backward :  as  an  ac- 
^e  verb,  it  It  rarely  net  with. 
Rv'iCO-gre8"-stfe,  105:  a.  Moving  bockwaid. 
*^«^"tn>-giW-«po,  (.gWfsh'-UD,   147)  *.  Act  of 

going  backward. 
HV-TRO-Kil«''.oS]rr,   t.    An  animal   staling  back- 

vard:  hence. Re'-tro-miO^'gencv.  the  abstract  sub- 

«M»ive.  [Brown.] 
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Rb'-tro-pul^'SIVK,  105 :  a.  Driving  back,  repelUiig. 
Rs-TKOIUK'-I.r,  ad.  In  a  iMckward  direction. 
R&'-TKO-SPBOT,  9,  Look  thrown  back,  on  thmgs  be* 

hind  or  past 
Re'-tro-tpe(/''tive,  105  :  a.  Looking  back. 
Re'-tro-apec*-tiVe-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  retrospect 
Re'-tra-8pec"-/ioa,  89  :  t.  Act  or  faculty  of  looking 

back,  genendly  as  regards  the  meutal  view. 
To  Rb'^i'ko-vkrt",  V,  «.  To  turn  bock. 
Re'-tro-ver''-«i(/D,  (-sbuu,  147)  t.  A  turning  back. 

or  of  the  hind  part  betore. 

To  R£TRUD£»i4*tro5d',  109:  v.  a.  To  thrust 

back. 
To  RETUND^r^tand',  v,  a.  To  bhint 
Rb-TUKb',  152 :  a.  Having  a  blunt  apex.  [Bot] 

Tb  RETURN»r^turn',  v,  n,  and  a.  To  come 
asain  to  the  same  place  or  slate ;  to  go  back :  to  re- 
vuit;  to  begin  tlie  same  axain;  to  retort;  to  make 
answer:— Oct  To  repay,  to  give  in  requital ;  to  give  or 
send  back ;  to  transmit;  to  give  an  account  of. 

Re-tum',  82 :  «.  Act  of  returning  ;  revolution ;  re- 
payment; vrofit;  remittance;  requital;  reaUtutbn; 
relapse ;  «fitiier  of  the  ai^oining  sides  of  the  ftvnt  of  a 
house ;  report ;  account ;  the  sending  back  of  a  slieriff 's 
writ  with  the  name  of  the  member  elected  to  serve  ia 
puliament:  Rttmm-ttain  in  law  are  oertain  days  in 
CMsh  term,  during  whico  all  original  writs  are  return- 
able, and  the  defendant  is  to  appear  in  court 

Re-turu'-tf r,  t.  One  who  returns ;  one  who  mokes  a 
return. 

Re-turn'-o-bl^,  a.  Allowed  to  be  reported  bock. 

Re-tum'-less,  a.  Admitting  no  return. 

To  RE.UNlTE=ri'-i-nTt«f',  v,a.  and  n.  To  join 
^  again ;  to  reconcile :  —am.  To  cohere  again. 

Re-t/-nton,  (r^-UUc'-yuti,  90)  «.  Return  to  a  state 
of  junction,  cohesion,  or  concord:  Re*'Unit*ion  rarely 
occurs. 

REVE,— See  Ree%t>. 

Tb  REVEAL=r^velc',  v.  a.  To  disclose,  to  dis. 
cover;  to  impart  fh>m  heaven. 

Re-veal'-er,  «.  One  that  reveals. 

Re-veal'-ment,  9,  Revelation. 

RBv'-B-LA"-riOW,  92,  89  :  ».  Discovery ;  commu- 
nication (kom  heaven;  distinctively,  the  apocalypse 
of  SL  John. 

REVEILLE,  rA-va\l',  [Fr.]  170:  t.  The 
morning  beat  of  drum  fbr  rising;   also  pronounced 

ri-vale'-yA^j. 
Tb  REV£L«r^v'-^l,  v.  n.  To  feast  vrith  kMse  aud 

clamorous  merriment  to  carouse. 
Rev'-el,  «.  A  (bast  with  loose  joUity. 
Rev'-el-ler,  36 :  «.  One  who  revels. 
Rev'-el-ling,  t.  Loose  jollity,  revelry. 
Rev'-el-ry,  «.  Loose  jollity  ;  festive  mirth. 
Rev"*cl-rout',  «.  A  mob ;  tumultuous  mirth. 
To  REVEL»r4-V^l',  v.  a.  To  draw  bock. 
Rg-vut'.SJON,  C-sliun,  147)  «.  The  act  of  throw. 

ing  back,  paHicularly  of  turning  a  disease  fitua  one 

part  of  the  body  to  another. 

REVELATION.— See  under  To  ReveaL 

To  REVENDICATE,  r^v«n'-d^cAt<,  v,  a.    To 

claim  what  has  lieen  Sfised  by  an  enemy. 
Re-ven'-di-ca"-/M>n,  89 :  «.  A  claim  of  restoration. 

Tb  REVENGEsr^-v^npe',  v.  a.  To  inflict  pain 
or  injury  fbr  injury  received ;  to  wreak  wrongs,  with  a 
reciprocal  pronoun  and  oa  after  it :  in  old  ar.thors.  and 
often  in  the  Bible,  it  means  to  avenge :  strictly,  injuries 
are  revenged,  but  crimes  are  avenged. 

Re-venge,  «.  Return  of  an  injury  ;  anger  confirmed, 
and  patient  only  fbr  an  opportuuity. 

Re-ven'-ger,  «.  One  who  re^-onges ;  sometimes.  In 
old  authors,  an  avenger. 
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REV 

Re-ven'-giog-ly*  ad,  Vlodictlfdy. 
Re-venge'-ment,  «.  Veii«©ano«.  \.H|»nii»f.I 
Re-venge'-f«rl,  117 :  a.  FuU  of  wt'enge. 
Re-venge'-fi«Hy,  ad.  VindictivAy. 
Re-venge'-fMl-neit, «.  VindicUvenets. 
Re-venge'-leM,  a,  Unrevenged. 
REVENUE=r«v'-«n-i,  81,  189  :    t.    Income; 

annoal  profits  from  whatever  fundi. 
7b  REV  ERB=sr4-verb',  v.n.  To  reverberate.  [Ob».] 
To  Rb-ver'-ber-ate,  v.  a.  and  «.    To  beat  back : 

—meu.  To  bound  back,  to  resound. 
Re-vei^-ber-ont,    12:   a.    ReMunding:    the  older 

word  i«,  however,  Rewrberate. 
Re-vei^'-ber-a'-tor-y,  a.  and  #.    Returning  or  boat- 
ing back:—*.  A  reverberating  furnace. 
Re-ver"-ber-a"-/ton,   89:    «.    Act  of  beating  or 

driving  back ;  a  resounding. 
7b  REVERE=tr4-verft',  v.  a.  To  yencrate. 
Re-ve'-rer,  «.  One  who  reveres. 
Rbv'-bR'BNCB,  81,  92  :  ».  Veneration ;  respect ;  act 

of  obedience,  a  bow  or  courtesy;  titleiof  the  clerjiy. 
7b  Rev'-er-ence,  t>.  a.  To  regard  with  revercnce. 
Rct'-er-en-cer,  t.  One  who  reverences. 
RbV-BBtEND,    o.    Venerable;    deserving  rCTwence; 

the  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy. 
Rkt'-BR-knt,  a.  Humble,  expressing  submivion ;  tes- 
tifying veneration. 
Rev'-er-ent-ly,  ad.  With  reverence. 
Rev'-er-en''-/ial,  (-»h*al)  a.    Expressing  reverence 
Rev'-er-en^-Zial-ly,  ad.    In  a  reverontial  manner. 
REVERIE,  r«v'-^r-e/',  [Fr.]  #.  A  fit  of  wander- 
ing thought  or  deep  musing. 
To  REV  ERSE=r4- vera',  33, 153  :  t>.  a.  and  n. 
To  turn  \  to  turn  upside  down;  to  overturu  ;  to  turn 
back ;  to  turn  to  the  coutrary ;  to  put  each  in  place  of 
the  other;  in  Spenser,  to  recal;— aea.  [Spenser.]  To 
revert,  to  return. 
Re-ver§e',  «.  Change,  vicissitude ;  a  contrary,  an  op- 
posite; the  contrary  to  the  obverse  in  a  coin. 
Re-ver'-sal,  12:  a.  and  ».    Implying  reverse;  in- 
tended to  reverse  :—».  Change  or  overthrowing. 
Re-verse^-ly,  ad.  On  the  other  hand. 
Re-verse'-less,  a.  Irreversible. 
Re-ver'-sed-ly,  ad.  In  a  reversed  manner. 
Re-veK-si-blr,  a.  That  may  be  reversed. 
Re-ver'-«on,  (-shun,  147)  ».    A  returning,  as  of  a 
possession  to  a  former  owner  •,  claim  to  a  property  or 
title  in  succession  to  another  or  otlwrs. 
Re-ver'-^fon-er,  «.  One  who  has  a  reversion. 
Re-ver'-*ion-ar-y,  a.  To  be  eiyoyed  in  succession. 
To  Rb-vert',  t>.  a.  and  n.    To  turn  back  ;  to  turn 
to  the  contrary,  to  change;  to  reverberate :—«««.  To 
return,  to  fall  back. 
Re-vert',  *.  An  old  word  for  a  return  in  music. 
Re-ver'-tent,  ».  A  medicine  which  restores  the  natural 

order  of  inverted  action  in  the  body. 
Re-ver'-fcVe,  105  :  <i.  Turning  to  the  contrary. 
Re-rer'-ti-blr,  a.  Reiomable. 
7b  REVEST==r^v«»l',  v,  a.  and  ».    To  clothe 

again:  [.Spenser.]— aea.  Tore-invest. 
RK-VE8'-T7-JR-r,  {-vSs'-tk-dl-^,  147)    t.   Place 

where  dreates  are  reposited. 
REVICTION,  r^-vick'-ghun,  ».  Return  to  life. 
7b  REVICTUAL,  ri-vit'-tl,  167  :  v.  a.  To  stock 

with  victuals  again. 
7b  REVlE==r4-vy',  106  :  v,  a.  and  n.  To  accede 
to  the  proposal  of  a  stake  at  cards,  and  to  overtop  it : 
—n»m.  To  return  the  challenge.  [Obs.] 
To  REVIEW,  ri-vu',  110  :  v.  a.  To  look  back  on. 
to  SM  again ;  to  re-examine;  to  examiae  critically. 


REV 

tion;  a  periodical  work  devoted  to  etiticsl 
tions;  Inspection  of  soldiers  by  field  officers. 
Re-viW-er,  «.  One  vrho  reviews  ;  spcdafly,  «t  vl» 

reviews  literary  works  fbr  puUic  notice. 
To  REVlLE=r^-viU',  t?.  a  To  reproKh.  »^- 

to  treat  with  contumely. 
Re-vile',  t,  Reproaoh;  expiobatioiL  [Miltcn.] 
Re-vi'-ler,  9.  One  who  reviles. 
Re-vi'-ling,  ».  Act  of  reproaching. 
Re-vi'-ling-ly,  ad.  With  contumely. 
Re-vile'-ment,  «.   Contumelioas  lanpugs. 
7b  REVISE,  ri-vizc',  151  :  v.  a.  To  review.  «i 

where  necessary,  to  correct  and  amend. 
Re-vi»e',  82  :  «.  R»«xaminaUon ;  spedaay ,  s  «»Bd 

or  further  proof  of  a  printed  sheet  corrsdtd. 
Re-vi'-jrr,  «.  One  that  revises. 
Re-vi'-«al,  t.  Review,  re-examinatioa. 
Ra-vifl'-JON,  (-vizh'-un,  147)  «.  A  rsvi^ 
7b  REVISIT,    r^viz'-Tt.  v.  a.    To  viiit  sgsin; 

fi}rmerly.  to  revise,  to  review. 
Re-vit'-i-ta''-/ton,  89  :  t.  Act  of  revlsiUnf . 
To  REVlVE==r^vTvc',  V.  «.  and  a.  Towtamk) 
life;  to  return  to  vigour  or  fame:-act  Tobrinsti' 
life  again;  to  raise  from  any  slate  oftowne»«'»- 
livwn;  to  renew;  to  quicken;  to  restore  to  Iwpe;© 
bring  a^n  into  notice. 
Re-vi'-V«r,  «.  He  or  that  which  revives. 
Re-vi'-ving,  a.  and  a.  Giving  new  life:—*.  Act  of 

renewing. 
Re-vi'-val,  ».  Recal  to  life  or  aa  to  life. 
Re-vi'-vor,  38:  #.    The  revival  of  a  suit  ste  A* 

death  of  any  of  the  parties. 
7b  Rb-viv'-J-cate,  v.  a.  To  recal  to  life. 
Re-viv'.i-ca''-/ion,  89  :  s.  Act  of  lecsHing  to  Kfe 
7b  Re-viv"-I-fy',  V,  a.  To  recal  to  life. 
RKv'-I-vi8''-CKN-cr,  t.  Renewal  of  life;  »»«»*" 

existence :  Rev'-i-vis^-oence  b  the  same. 
REVOCABLE,  &c.— See  in  the  next  dMS. 

To  REVOKE=r4-voke',  tF.  o.  and  «.  To  iw»U 

to  check ;  more  commonly,  to  rep*"\*^f*2frlf. 
To  renounce  at  cards:  hence  the  sanstaauve,  • 

VOKB. 

Re-voke'-ment,  9,  RevooaUon.  [Shaks.] 
7b  Rev'-okjatb,  v.  a.  To  caU  back,  tl^*™*}^,^ 
Rev'-o-ca-ble,  a.  That  may  be  recalled  or  iff^ 
Rev'-o-ca-ble-nesa.  «.  Qnality  of  being  ier>a»- 
Rev"-o-ca'-to^y,  o.  Revoking.  lecaJliag. 
Rev'-o-caf'-/wn,  89  :  t.   Act  of  waBiui;  *»« 

being  recalled ;  repeal,  reversal. 
To  REVOLT,  r*-TOulf,  116:  r.^  iwlf-J^ 

turn  round ;  to  turn  the  back  on  one,  ?»»SJ"  JJU . 

always  implying  •omething  of  pra«»y  « '*J^.. 

anciently,  to  change  .—act.  To  torn,  to  tan  m 

ings  of;  as.  To  revolt  the  mind.  ^ 

Re-volt',  s.     Desertion,  change  of   *^J^ 

parture  fh>m  doty :  in  Shakspeare.  a  revolier. 
Re-volt'-ed,  part,  a.  Having  swerved  from  datj 
Re-volt'-er,  t.  One  who  revolts,  a  renegide. 
REVOLUTION,  &C— See  in  the  nsit  elsis. 

7b  REVOLVE-ri-v51v',  l^^^ *;*•;"!/ Jk. 
roll  »s  In  n  circle,  to  perfimn  •7f^*"rL . ,.  tg»  it 
to  return  .-ad.  To  roU  [nny  thing]  twai,w 
the  mind. 

Re-vol'-veil-<^,  «.  Constant  letohilioB. 

RBv'.o-Lr.BLB,  92, 109, 101  :  a.  'rt.i  ^^. 

REY'-o.i.o".rr(m,  89 :  #.  ^<^^i^l^- 
motion  back;  return  to  the  V^^[^,^'T^j$9'^ 
atiy  turn  or  great  change  *«  »•»•.  **;i,V  he  «»«*«; 
of  a  coimtxy,  and  wtth  us,  ^^°%'Z^'v^  »»> 
produced  by  the  admistwn  of  wni  " 
Queen  Mary. 


Re-vieter,  »,  Survey,  examlnadon ;  a  c  Itical  exaralna- 
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Rev^-O-lar^'-Zton-ar-Vy  a,  Piocnoting  rorolution;  ori- 
ginating in  or  p«ruTniog  to  a  rerolution. 

Rev'-o-ltt*'-/ion-i«t,  t.  A  favourer  of  rerolatkmi: 
our  word  of  old  date  was  ReT'ola"tioncr. 

To  Rev'-O-ltf^'/ton-ize,  v.  a.  To  effect  a  reyolulion  in. 

To  REVOMIT=sr^v6m'-!t,  v.  a.  To  romit  again. 
REV  ULSION.— See  under  To  Revel'. 
REW. — See  Row,  (a  rank.)  [Spenser.] 

To  REWARD,  ri-wtwrd',  140:  w.  a.  To  re- 
quite ;  to  gratify  by  a  gift  ia  tulieu  of  desert  or  approval 

Re-ward')  a.  A  gift  in  token  of  approved  merit ;  alio 
requital  in  an  ill  or  good  sense. 

Re-W(ird'-fr,  $.  One  who  reward*. 

Re-ward'-o-ble,  a.  Worthy  of  reward. 

To  REWORD,  ri-wurd',  141 :  r.  a.    To  repeat 

in  the  same  words. 
RHABARBARATE.— See  under  Rhulwirb. 

RHABDOLOGY,  rab-d6r-^gl^i,  164,  87 :  «. 
Literally,  computation  by  rods,  applied  particularly  to 
the  art  or  act  of  computing  with  toe  rods  or  bones  cuu- 
trived  by  Napier. 

RAab"-do-mRn'-cy,  87  :  t.  Diyination  by  a  rod. 

RHAPSODY,  rap'.»A-d^\i,lC4:  «.  Primarily, dis- 
persed  pieces  tewed  or  Joined  together;  songs  or 
Teraes  joined  together  without  natural  coherence  i  a 
wild,  rambling  composition. 

RAap'-8(Mliflt,  t.  One  that  writes  or  speaks  without 
coherence  of  sentiments ;  anciently,  one  whose  pro- 
tesion  was  to  recite  his  own  or  others*  poetry. 

RAap-8od'-t-caI,a.    Rambling,  unconnected. 

R II  El N  BERRY,  raxn'-bdr-rirj,  «.  Buckthorn. 

RHENISH,  rfin'-Tsh,  1G4:  ».  Wine  from  the 
vineyards  of  the  Rhine. 

RHETIAN,  re'-shl^n,  164,  147:  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  Rhati,  the  ancient  people  of  Tyrol. 

RHETOR,  re'-tor,  [Lat]  «.  A  rhetorician. 
RAeC'-O-ric,  92 :  s.  The  art  of  speaking  persuasively, 

that  is,  by  informing,  convincing,  and  when  necessary, 

by  moving  the  passions ;  the  science  of  oratory. 
RAe-tor'-i^cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  rhetoric  ;  oratodal ; 

flgorative;  persuasive. 
RAe-tor'-t-cal-ly,  ad.    In  a  rhetorical  manner. 
To  RAe-tor'-i-cate,  r.  «.  To  play  the  orator:  hence 

Rhetorical tion,  (n(6s.)  Both  words  are  disused. 

RAet'-o-ric"-tan,  (-rwh'-'an,  147)  ».  One  skilled 
in  rhetoric. 

RHEUM,  rSSm,  164,  109:  «.  An  inflammatory 
action  of  certain  glands,  as  in  a  oold,  by  which  the 
excreted  0uids  are  altered  and  increased;  the  thin 
serous  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  glands. 

RAf  inn'-y,a.  Full  of  sharp  moisture ;  aflected  \>  ith  rheum. 

Kkeu-ma'-t'itm,  1 58 :  «.  A  painfbi  disease  af^ting 
the  muscles,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  proceed  from 
a  deflnxion  of  humors. 

RA^tf-mat'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  or  tending  to  rheumatism. 

RHINO,  rr-ui)  t.  A  cant  word  for  money. 
RHINOCEROS,  n-noss'-^r-oi,  U'>A:  $,   A  vast 

beast  of  the  East  Indies;  it  is  of  two  species. 
RHODIAN,  ro'-d^.<5n,  164:  a.  Of  Rhodes. 

RHOPITES,  rA-d?-l^cZ,  ».   A  valuabhs  stono  of  a 

roie  colour. 
Rb</-di-um,  90 :    «.    A   metal    discovered   among 

fraios  ef  erade  platlaura,  and  named  from  the  rof 

colour  of  many  or  its  salts. 
RHo'-DO-DEif*-DRON,  «.  The  dwarf  rwr-bay. 
i9*  See  for  Rhudomimtndt,  Rodomontade. 

RHOMB«r5mb,    164:    «.     An    oblk|ue.ang1ed 

parallelogram. 
RAom'-bic,  a.  Shaped  Uke  a  rhomb. 
RAom'-boid,  «.  A  ftgnre  like  a  rhomb. 
RAom*boid'-al,  a.  Approaching  in  shape  to  a  rliomb. 


Ri70Mb'-8PAR,  «.  A  greyish  white  minenL 
RHUBARB,  roy-borb,  164:  *.   A  plant  with  a 

root  much  used  as  a  mediciiie. 
RAu-bar'-ba-riDC,  105:  «.    A  vegetable  substance 

obtained  fh)m  rhubarb. 
RAa»bar'-ba-rate,  a.  Tinctured  or  impregnated  with 

rhubarb. 
RHUMB,  rumb,  164:  t.  A  vertical  circle   of  any 

given  place,  or  the  intersection  of  such  a  circle  with 

the  horizon,  in  which  last  sense  it  means  the  same  as 

a  point  of  the  compass.  [Nnvig.} 

RAumb'-line,  9.  A  lino  prolonged  fh>m  any  point  of 
the  compass^czcept  fh>m  the  four  cardinal  points. 

RHYME,  rime,  164  :  «.  (Sometimes  written  Rime.) 
An  hanuonical  succession  of  sounds;  the  consonance 
of  sounds  at  the  ends  of  verses  or  parts  of  verses,  as  in 
tlie  greater  part  of  modern  poetry ;  poetry,  a  poem  ;  u 
wortl  chiming  with  another  word:  AAyme  or  reotM, 
number  or  sense. 

To  RAyme,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  accord  in  sound,  to  make 
verges : — act.  To  put  into  rhyme. 

RAy'-mr r,  i.  One  who  makes  rhymes,  a  versifier,  a 
poor  poet. 

RAyme'-ster,  ».  A  rhymer:   /?Ajrfni»/ !i  the  same. 

RAyme'-less,  a.  Destitute  of  rhyme. 

Rair/m,  ri^m,  164 :     1  «.    The  eOiMt  of  the  ca. 

RflYTii^'MUS,  rT^'-mut,J  denoes  in  music  or  in 
speech. — the  drift,  flow,  and  proportion  of  the  sounds 
as  regulated  by  pulsation  and  remission. 

RAy/A'-mi-cal,  (rlti^'-mi-c^l)  a.  Having  proportion 
of  sounds  as  regulated  by  cadences. 

RAy/A'-mi-c«l-Iy,  ad.  With  rhythm. 

RIANT,  re'-5ng,  [Fr.]  170:  a.  Laughing,  applied 
fitiuratively  in  the  arts,— gay,  smiling.  [Burke] 

R 1 B = rt  b,  «.  One  of  the  twenty .  four  bones  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  human  l}ody,  and  the  cor- 
respondent bones  in  other  animals :  a  part  that 
strengthens  the  side  of  anv  thing ;  the  continuation  of 
the  petiole  in  a  leaf;  any  thing  slight,  thin,  or  narrow. 

7b  Rib,  V.  a.  To  ftambh  with  ribs :  to  enclose  as  the 
body  by  ribs. 

Ribbed,  114:  part,  a.  Furnished  with  ribs. 

To  Rib'-roast,  v.  n.   To  beat  soundly.  [Burlesque.] 

RiB^-woRT,  141:  t.    A  phmt. 

RlBALD=:rtiy-ald,  $.  and  a.  A  kx)se,  rough,  mean 
w^retch  .* — a.  Base,  mean ;  loose. 

Rib'-ald-ish,  a.  Disposed  to  ribaldry.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

Riiy-al-dry,  »,  Mean,  lewd,  brutal  language. 

RIBBON =rib'-b5n,  «.  (The  orthography  Riband 
has  nothing  to  plead  in  its  favour,  and  is  the  least 
Uiicd.)  A  fillet  of  silk  :  a  slip  of  silk  or  satin  used  for 
ornament;  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  which  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a  bend ;  on  shipboard  the  word  seems 
to  be  of  different  etymology,  and  to  sirniiy  rib-bands, 
which  are  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber  nailed 
on  the  out»ide  of  t)ie  ribs. 

Rib'-honrd,  a.  Adorned  with  ribbons. 

RlCE=:rlce,  $,  One  of  the  esculent  grains. 

RlCH^rltch,  a.  Wealthy,  opulent. opposed  to  poor; 
valuable,  sumptuous;  having  ingredients  or  qualities 
in  a  great  degree  ;  abounding ;  having  something  pre* 
cions;  fertile;  plentiful. 

To  Rich,  V,  a.  To  enrich.  [Shaks.] 

Rich'-iy,  ad.  With  riches :  splendidly ;  plenteottsly  ; 
in  irony,  truly,  abundantly. 

Rich'-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  rich. 

Rich'-e«,  151:  9,  pi.    Money  or  possessions;   irea- 

sores ;  it  occurs  In  old  authors  as  a  singular.  (Rieh'-ess.) 
RIC  K=s  rick,  9,  A  pile  of  com  or  hay  regularly  heaped 

and  sheltered ;  sometimes  a  small  pile  Just  gathered. 
RICKETS^nck'-^ts,  U  :  9.  pL    A  distemper  in 

children  by  which  the  joints  grow  knotty*  and  the 

limbs  uneven. 
Ric'-ket-y,  a.  Diseased  with  the  rkskets. 

RICOCHET,  rfc'4-«ha>j,  [Fr.]  170  :  a.  Au  epl- 


Tb«  sign  =  b  used  after  modes  of  apslliag  that  have  ao  Irrvgalaritj  of  soond. 

ConmiuuUti  ml^h-un,  t«  r.  mUslon,  165:  vTth-un,  •'.  e,  vittoir>  165;  tfttn)  166:  ^^n,  166, 
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that  ainUwl  to  that  mode  of  ftrlnf  a  pl«5«  of  o«d nance 
by  whieh  a  ihot  or  eheU  rolU  or  liottfuU  along  the  op- 
posite rain  part. 
RlCTURE-nck'-tirt,  147 :  «.  A  gaping. 

V.  a.  To  free,  to  deliver  ;  to  eepa- 
rate,  to  drlre  away;  to  remore  by 
violenee. 

«.   Aa  of  ridding;  deliverance. 


To  RlD-rid,) 
1  RiD=:rTd, 
RiDrr^rtd, 

Rid'^ance,   12: 

diaencambrance. 
RID,  RiDDEN^See  To  Ride. 
RIDDLE,  rid'-dl,  101 :  «.  A  coarM  ileve. 
To  Rid'-dle,  V.  a.  To  sift  or  aeparate  by  a  riddle. 
RIDDLE,  rid'-dl,  101  :  t.  An  enigma,  a  puxxUng 

quf  stion  i  any  thing  poullng. 
To  Rid'-dir,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  eoWe,  to  unriddle : — 

nea.  To  speak  ambiguously  and  obscurely. 
Rid'-dlf  r,  36 :  «.  One  who  speaks  obscurely. 
Rid'-dling-ly,  ad.  In  the  manner  of  a  riddle. 
To  RIDE- ride,"!  v,  n,  and  a.   (Rid  for  the  pret, 
I  RoDBsrode,  >  b  not  in  present  use ;  and  Ridden 
RoDB«=rodt,  I  for  the  pari.  Is  quaint,  at  least  In 
'    any  but  the  higher  style.)  To  travel  on  horseback ;  to 
be  borne  in  any  way,  not  to  walk  j  to  manage  a  horse ; 
to  be  supported:— «c<.  To  sit  on.  so  as  to  be  carried; 
to  manage  insolently  at  will. 
Ride,  «.    An  excursion  on  horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle  ; 

a  road,  generally  In  pleasure-grounds. 
Ri'-drr,  «.    He  or  that  which  rides;  hence,  specially, 
ouewho  manaKes  or  bwalts  horses;  an  added  clause 
which  goes  or  is  passed  with  the  other  clauses  of  an  act 
of  purliament. 
Ri'-ding,  t.  A  ride;  a  district  visited  by  an  ottcer : 
As  the  name  of  one  of  the  thr«e  divisions  of  Yoric  shire, 
ii  is  not  a  relation  of  this  class,  but  a  oorruiilion  of 
f rif/itna,  or  a  third.  .    ..    ,  „ 

•9r  nie  compounds  are  JUTdlng-clerk' ,  (a  mercaniile 
traveller;  also  one  of  the  wx  clerks  in  Chancery:) 
Jhrdi»g-eoat\  RTdingbah'iU  (Uie  lalter  is  applied  only 
to  a  woman's  dress ;)  IWdinghood^,  (formerly  worn  by 
women;)  R^dinq-koHst* ;  RTding-tchoot* ;  &c. 
RIDEAU,  r^5',  [Fr.l  170:  ».  LlleraUy,  a  cur. 
Uin:  a  rising  of  earth  along  a  plain  which  protects  a 
camp. 
RlD(iE=trTdgc,  #.    (SomeUmes  written  and  sounded 
Rig.)  The  bock  or  top  of  the  back ;  the  roujjh  top  of 
any  thing  resembling  the  vertebr»  of  the  back;  pro- 
tulMrance ;  angle  of  a  roof;  wrinkle. 
To  Ridge,  v.  a.  To  form  a  ridge ;  to  wrinkle. 
Rid'-gy,  a.  Having  a  ridge  or  ridges. 
RlDGEL=*rid'-g^,  14  :  «.    An  animal  half  cas- 
trated:    the  word  has   also   the   forms   Rid'geling, 
Rig'sicandRig. 
RIDICULE,  rid'4-c&lt,  105  :    t.    Wit  of  that 
species  which  provokes  laughter :  derision ;  ridiculous- 
ncss :  it  was  once  used  adjeetively. 
Tu  Rid'-i-cule,  v,  a.    To  treat   with   contemptuous 

merriment,  to  expose  to  laughter. 
Rid'-i-cu-l«r,  36  :  t.  One  who  ridicules. ' 
Rz-uicZ-u-LOITS,  81,  120  :  a.  Worthy  of  laughter. 
Ri-dic'-u-lot«»-ly,  cu/.  In  a  ridiculous  manner. 
Ri-dic'-ti-lotfS-uess,  «.  Quality  of  being  ridiculous. 
RIDING,  &C.— Soe  under  To  Ride. 
RIDOTTO,  ri-d6t'-t&,  [lUl.]  ».  A  public  enter- 
Uinment  of  singing  and  of  dancing,  in  which  the 
company  jfUn. 
RIE— SeeRye. 

RlFE=rTft,  o.  Prevalent  [Obsolescent  or  Poet] 
Rife'-ly,  ad,  Pievalently.  abundantly. 
RifcZ-neM,  «.  Frequency,  prevalence. 
RlFF-RAFF«rU'-raf,  ».    Refuse  of  any   thing. 

[Colloq.) 
7b  RIFLE,  r?-fl,  101 :  v,  a.    To  sweep  away ;  to 

rob,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
Ri'-flrr,  «.  One  who  rifles,  a  robber. 


RIL 

Ri'-VLC  «.  That  which  mows  or  sweeps  swty.-s 
gun  having  within  lu  barrel  indentrd  haw.  ■jd«kt- 
fated  for  a  deadly  aim ;  it  seenu  also  tohave  bees  wt 
as  the  name  of  a  mower's  whetstone. 

Ri'-fle-man,  t.  One  armed  with  a  rile. 

RlFT=rifr,  t.  (See  To  Rive.)  A  flssme,  sdea. 

7h  Rift,  V.  a.  and  is.  To  rive,  to  split 

RlGsriir,  «.  (See  al»  Ridge.)    A  wanton  mtma: 

atrick.ajeer:  Torv»o  tig.to  tf^y •  ^!^«  ■*"'' 
ment  to  p^  n  joke,  with  «i»«a :  T« /h?.  to  be  wMfcs. 

[Low  style.! 
RiV-^sh,  77:  a.  Wanton.  [Shaks] 
To  RIG^rig,  r.  a.  To  drees,  to  accoulie;  to  ftl«k 

tackling. 
Rig'^er,  (-g>irr,  77)  «.  One  that  rigsordiw* 
Rip-^ng,  «.  The  sails  or  twAling  of  adu^ 
RIGADOON = rtg'-a-da5n^  «.   A  briA  dssce  by 
one  couple,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Prwiwe. 
RIGATION,  r^ga'-«hun,  89 :  «.  Irrigatioa. 
To  RIGGLE.— Seo  To  Wriggle  . 

RIGHT,  rite,  115,  162  :  a.  ad.  intety.  and  i. 
Straight  not  crooked;  direct;  passing  fturn  po>««» 
point  the  shortest  way;  uptight  ^J^^'i  f.^ 
clining :  hence  the  other  meanings,  which  ut  su  «^ 
taphorical  or  deducUve ;  as.  true,  not  «*««>^vJir"' 
honest;  fit  proper;  coiivenient.  ^P*^^?' "^ 
strong  or  stronger  vrilh  reference  to somstbinxw 
hence,  an  epithet  of  the  stronger  arm  ^m^J, 
thofe/l.— <ufe.  In  a  riitht  manner;  in  f.^f**"*; 
exactly ;  jusUy;  properly;  with  an  *W^«j*r Sf 
obsolete,  though  stUl  used  in  the  tiilcs  "^^^-rT; 
&c.,  very,  in  a  great  degree  :~it  become*  an  wtenuf 
being  used  excUmatively :-«.  Tliat  which  w  n^. 
justice;  the  contrary  to  wro»g;  *^'^^^^z2i!: 
goodness;  ft-eeUom  ftom  error;  j«*t<^i"»|,];"*ri: 
privilege;  pn-rogaUve:  To  Biykt$.  with  d*Utri»«tf 
from  confusion  or  error. 
n  VUghty  V.  a.  and  n.  To  do  justice  to,  to  rdi«« 
ftom  wrong  ;  in  naval  lanRuaee,  to  '•^•"''Pu 
her  upright  position :— «?a.  To  nse  wilh  hrr  hu«« 
erect  . 

RigMAy,  ad.  With  tight;  prwpcriy,  mil^r- 
Ri^At'-ness,  t.  RecUtude,  slraightness.  fB«***J^ 
Ri^At'-M,  117 :  a.  Having  the  right;  beiof  bj  ngte. 

just 
Ri^At'-r«l-ly,  ad.  In  a  rightAil  manner. 
R/oAt'-rail-ness,  «.  Rectitude. 
Rioht'-£oot,  (rlu'-yutt,  coiioq.  tt';<hu»,  HO 

Upright  just,  honest,  nncorrupt  eqoiUhJe. 
Rigkl^-eoioAy,  ad.  UprighUy.  honesdy. 
RiaAi'-eoifS-ness,  #.  Uprightness;  in  Scriphw*.**- 

formlty  to  the  hiws  of  God,  and  opposed  lo »«». 
RlGID-«rid'-Kid,  a.  Stifl;  not  to  be  bent  ^^^ 

severe.  InflexlUe;  imremitted;  crueL 
Ri^-id-ly,  ad.  With  rigidity. 
Rio'-id-neii,  #.    Rigidity. 
Ri-gid'-i-^,  84  :  «.  Stilfoe«,  a  brittle  hardnew. » 
flexibility,  severity.  .    ^ 

Rio'-oim,  120:  f.  Stiffness;  "ti*^ "' *jXi.; 
judgement ;  severity ;  unabated  exactaw*."^ 
In  medicine,  a  convulsive  shuddering  with  «*•■«»• 

hot  in  this  sense  better  spelled  Bigor. 
Rig'-or-oart,  a.  Severe,  exact  "trict 
Rig'-or-oifli-ljr,  ad.  StrieUy.  exactly. 
Rig'-or-OKS-negg,  «.  Severity  ;  storanwi- 
RIGLET-ng'-12t,  t.  A  wghrt  ;««•«*»»  '^ 

piece  of  wood.  ..^--ki 

RlGMAROLE«rlg'-ma.riM  (S;*^'^ 

at  the  word  Ragman,  under  Rag  )  A  ^rr^g^] 

words  without  sense  or  without  «»»»*'•  .^^ 
RlGOL-=ri'-gol,  ».  Aciide,  a ^'^^jrT' 
RIGOUR,  RIGOR,  &c.— See  under  Big-O- 
R I  LL^rill,  #.  A  small  brook  or  stieaaiW. 
To  Rill,  V.  »,  To  run  hi  small  stioUBi. 
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RnZ-i.TT,  «.  A  rirulet  [Dmsrton.] 
RlM^rimf  9,  A  border,  anuurgin. 
RIME^^rimi,  «.  (See  abo  Rhyme.)  Hoar  fraat. 
To  Rime,  v.  n.  To  trene  with  boar  frott. 
RH-my,  a.  Aboaodiag  with  rime. 
RlME=rim£,  f.  A  hole,  a  chink.  [Brown] 
Rii'-niows,  120  :  a.  Chiuky.  [Botany.] 
RIMPLE,  rim'-pl,  101 :  c.  A  wrinkle,  a  fold. 
7b  Rim'-plry  V.  a.  To  pucker,  to  wrinkle. 
RioZ-pling,  t.  Undulation. 
RlND»rlnid,  115  :  «.  Bark,  bode. 
To  Rf'nd,  V,  a.  To  decorticate.  [UmuuaL] 
RlNGsFlOg,  M.    A  circle  ;  a  circle  of  gold  or  other 

sabetaooe  worn  a«  an  ornament,  or  of  strong  metal  to 

Iw  held  by ;  a  circular  course  i  a  circle  of  persons. 
TV  Ring}  V.  «.  and  n.  To  encircle ;  to  flt  with  rings 

as  the  Angers,  or  as  a  awine't  snout :— sea.  To  form  a 

circle. 
Rioff'-let,  s.    A  small  circle  ;  a  carl. 
7b  RiNo'-LKAlv  V,  a.  Originally,  to  lead  in  forming 

the  ring  of  a  dance ;  hence,  to  conduct. 
Riog'-lead-^,  «.    One  who  leads  the  ring,  [Oba ;] 

the  head  of  a  rfa>tons  maltitode. 
dr  Other  compounds  are  Rin^-hoU,  (a  bolt  with  a  ring 

to  it  0  Jtmy'-^eae.  (in  a  horse's  pastern  ;)  Ring'-doff4 ; 

JlUff'-easeC  (a  bird;)    BinffttttaJud ;  Kng'-tailt  (a 

bird ;)  Rim^-worm,  (a  drcnlar  tetter  ;)  &c. 

7b  RlNG^^rTog,!  v,a.  and  n.  (The  old  ;ir^/.  and 
1  Rimosning,/  part,  were  Rong:  Rang  for  the 
RuifOsHiogJ  pret,  b  often  used  for  Rung.)  To 
atrike  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous  body,  so  as  to  bring 
out  a  sound  of  which  the  word  is  imitatire : — men.  To 
•mit  the  sound  of  a  bell  or  of  any  sonorous  metal ;  to 
tinkle;  to  practise  the  art  of  sounding  bells;  to  utter 
as  a  bdl :  to  sound,  to  resound ;  to  be  iklled  with  a  re- 
port or  talk. 

RlOfff  f.  The  sound  of  bells  or  othpr  dmilar  sonorous 
body}  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned;  a  sound 
of  any  kind. 

Riog'-^r,  72,  36  :  «.  One  who  rings. 

RiDg'-ing,  t.  Art  or  act  of  making  musk  with  bella. 

T«  RlN$E»nnce,  153:  v.  a.  To  deanaeby  wash- 
ing }  to  clear  of  the  soap  used  in  wasliing  linen. 

Rin'-arr,  «.  One  who  rinses. 

RIOTsri'-o^  18:  t.  Wild,  loose  festivity -a  tumult 
bjamob;  in  a  legal  sens^  a  tumultuous  assemblage 
of  t«elTe  or  more  persons  who  do  not  disperse  on  pro* 
damatioo:  Te  nta  n'of.  to  act  without  restraint. 

7b  Rt'-ot,  V.  M.  To  revel,  to  banquet  with  noisy  mirth. 

Ri'*ot-<r,  t.  One  who  joins  in  a  riot.  .  . . 

Ri'-ot-iDgy  «.  A  revelling ;  a  riot. 

Ri'-ot-Ue,  (4ii,  151)  «.  Diasnlnteneas.  [Spenser.] 

Ri'-ot-otrs,  120:  a.  LIcentiouily  festive,  [Spenser;] 
aaditioue,  turbulent 

Ri'^ot-oirs-ly,  ad.  In  a  riotous  manner. 

Ri'-ot-otfS'liesfly  «.  State  of  being  riotous. 

7b  RIPsfTp,  V.  a.  To  separate  by  cutting  or  tear- 
ing; to  take  away  by  laceration ;  to  tear,  followed  fre- 
quently by  ap:  to  discover;  hence,  in  Spenser,  a 
rippmg,  a  discovery. 

Rip,  9  A  tearing :  it  is  applied  as  a  name  for  a  basket 
to  carry  flsh  in;  and  also,  vulgariv,  for  sometliiog 
worn  or  worthless :  fhmi  the  basket  he  carried,  a  man 
who  brought  flsh  to  market  was  called  a  Rip'-t  er. 

RlPCs'tipcy  a.  Brought  to  maturity,  asflrnit;  re- 
■cmMIng  the  ripeness  of  fruit;  proper  for  use;  finished, 
ennsummate ;  luUy  matured  or  qualified. 

To  Ripe,  V.  ft.  and  a.  To  ripen.  [Oba] 

Ripe^-ljr,  od*  Maturely. 

Ripe'-ness, «.  Sute  of  being  ripe ;  fitness. 

TV  Ri'-prn,  1 14 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  grow  ripe,  to  ap- 
proach to  maturity  i—aet.  To  cause  to  grow  ripe. 

RIFHEAN,  ri-fe'-an,  163,  86  :  a.  An  epithet  of 


certain  mountains  in  the  North  of  Asia,  probably  sig 
nifying  tnoity. 

To  RIPPLE,  rip'.pl,  101  :  r,  n.  and  a.  To  fret 

on  the  sorfiuee.  as  water  swiftly  running  i—nrf.  To 

cause  a  ripple  in. 
Rip'-plr,  s.  The  fretting  of  the  surfiMe  of  running  water : 

ii  appears  also  to  be  applied  as  the  name  of  a  large 

comb  fur  cleaning  flax. 
Rip'-piing,  9,  A  noise  as  of  water  agitated. 

RIPTOWELr=np'-t^w^I,  «.  A  gratuity  to  tenanta 
after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  corn. 

To  RISE,  rize,  151 :  |  v.  it.  To  move  upwards; 
1   RosB,  TOZ<,  >  to  take  a  situation  which. 

RiSRN,  m'-zn,  114:)  with  respect  to  another, 
is  literally  or  figuratively  higher  ;  to  get  up  from  the 
ground,  from  a  bed,  from  a  chair,  Sec ;  to  grow ;  to  in- 
crease ;  to  spring :  See  the  noun  lower. 

Ri'-fer, «.  One  whQ  rises. 

Ri'-ting,  9,  Act  of  getting  up ;  appearance  of  a  planet 
or  star  in  the  eastern  boriiou;  a  tumor;  an  insur- 
rection :  resurrection. 

Risk,  (rice,  137)  «.  Act  of  rising;  ascent ;  elevated 
place;  elevation;  rising;  increase ;  spring,  beginning. 

RISIBLE,  Tiz'4-bl,  151,  101:  a.  Having  the 
power  of  laughing :  exciting  laughter. 

Rif'-i-biK'-t-tjr,  84 :  «.    Faculty  of  laughing. 

RISKssrisk,  9,  Haxard,  danger,  chance. 

To  Risk,  V,  a.  To  haxard.  to  endanger. 

KisW-er,  «.  He  who  risks. 

RITE-rfiU,  s.  Formal  act  of  religkm ;  eziemal  ob- 
servance. 

Rit'-u-al,  147 :  a,  and  s.  Pwtaining  to  or  prescribing 
rites  :s.  A  Ytook  containing  rites. 

Rit'-u-al-iy,  ad.  By  riles. 

Rit'-u-al-Ut,  9,  One  skilled  in  a  ritual. 

RITORNELLO,  r^-tor-n«l'MA,  [Ital.]  t.  Tlw 
burden  or  return  of  a  song. 

RIVAGE=.riv'4gt,  99:  9,  Ashore.  [Shaka] 

RlVAL»rT'-val,  9.  and  a.  One  who  is  in  pursuit 
of  the  same  object  as  anotlier ;  one  striving  to  excel 
another ;  an  antagonbt  :—adj.  Standing  in  competition. 

7b  Ri'-val,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  strive  in  competition 
with,  to  emulate: — »e«.  [Shaks.]  To  be  competitors. 

Ri'-Vai-rjr,  9,  Competition,  emulation. 

Ri'-val-ship,  9,  State  of  a  rival;  rivnlry. 

Ri-val'-t-tjf,  84  :  «.  Equal  rank ;  rivalry.  [Shaks.] 

To  RlVE-rrTve,  \  v,  a.  and  it.  TSee  for 

1  RiVED^nved,  114  :  >  the  related  words  Rift. 
RiTEN,  rlv'-vni  1 14 :  j  &c.)  To  split;  to  cleave ; 
to  be  split,  to  be  divided  by  violence. 

Ri'-V«r,  «.  One  who  splits  or  rives. 

To  RIVEL,  rtv'-vl,  114:  tr.  i^  To  wrinkle. 
Riv'-^l,  Rtv'H*Uiing,  «.  A  wrinkle  ;  wrinkles. 

RlVERrsfT/-^,  9,  A  land  current  of  water  bigger 

than  a  brook. 
Riv'-er-Ct,  ».  A  little  river.  [Drayton.] 
Riv'-t'-LKT,  9,  A  streamlet,  a  small  biook. 
49*  The    compounds   are  Riv'er-dragon ;    JUv'tr-god; 

Rh*er-kor$e;  Rh'tr-watmr;  tte. 

RIVET»iYv'-^t,  14  :  «i    A  Ikstening  pin  elencfa«l 

at  both  ends. 
To  Riv'-et,  V.  a.  To  fosten  with  rivets ;  to  clench ; 

to  fasten  strongly. 

RIVULET.— See  under  River. 
RIXATION,  rtcks-a'-ahun,  188,  89 :  «.  A  brawl 
or  quarrel.  [Cockeram.] 

RIXDOLLAR,  rkk»-d51Mar,  188,  33:  #.  A 
silver  coin  of  Germany.  Denmark,  &c..  generally  near 
a  crown  value. 

ROACH=roatch,  9.  A  fresh-water  fish. 
ROADasrode,  t.    A  broad  open  way  or  public  pat- 


Tbeslffa-:;'  iMdsAcr  modnorspclliaclkatlnTSBolrrtgQlsritf  of  Maad. 

Cbmofumlf:  mUh-UD,  ,t  miaion,  165  :  vizh-un,  t.  e,  vtnoii,  165  :  (ftln,  166:  ^en,  166. 
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MM^e;  fround  where  shipf  may  aneluw }  inroad ;  Jour- 
ney;  act  or  state  of  trawUitvi^. 

Ruad'-bUcid,  (-atdd,  I'JO;  «.  Place  of  aneboiage. 

Road'-tt^T,  «.  A  horae  fit  for  Iravolling ;  a  ahip  riding 
at  anchor. 

Road'-way,  «.  Road.  [Shaka.] 

To  ROAM^roam,  r.  n,  and  a.  To  wander,  to 
ramble,  to  rove : — act.  To  wander  over. 

Roam,  Roam'-in^,  #.  Act  of  wandering. 

Roain'-«r>  #.  One  who  roama. 

ROAN  =  ron<,  a.  An  epithet  denoting  the  coloar 
of  a  hor»e  when  bay,  aoripl,  or  black,  is  very  Ihickly 
interapersed  with  ur4y  or  white  spots  ;  such  if  th(>  de- 
finition in  the  old  Farrier's  Dictionarx  :  it  seems,  Iiow- 
ever,  at  present  to  be  restricted  to  a  liiixture  huxing  a 
decided  shade  of  red,  a  deep  or  black  gray  being 
called  an  iron  gray. 

To  ROAR=rort,  108 :  ».  n.  To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other 
wild  beast ;  to  cry  as  in  distress ;  tl>  make  a  loud  noisi*. 

Roar,  Roar'-ing,  i,  A  loud  nol>e. 

Roar'-rr,  «.  One  who  roars  ;  a  noisy  brutal  man ;  a 
horse  qtiitf  broken  in  wind. 

t^  For  RoAKY.  see  Rory. 

To  ROAST=roa»t,  v.  a.  To  cook  by  placing  or 
turning  before  a  fire;  to  dry,  to  parch;  to  heat  vio- 
lently;  by  a  colloquial  figure,  to  jeer,  to  banter: 
hence,  Roattimg,  a  severe  bantering. 

Roast,  a.  aod  t.  Roasted: — s,  Tliat  whk^  is 
roasted  :  To  rule  the  rvast,  to  govern,  to  prMida. 

Roasfc'-er,  x.  Oue  who  roasts;  formeriy,  that  which 
was  used  to  roast  with,  a  gridiron }  sometimes  the 
thing  to  be  roasted,  as  a  pig. 

ROB=rob,  «.  (An  Arabic  word.)  Inspissated  juice  of 
any  ripe  f^uit. 

Tu  ROB=r6b,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  un- 
lawful force  or  by  secret  theft;  (Blackntouc  deflucs  it, 
to  take  from  the  pt-rson  of  another  feloniously,  forcibly, 
and  by  putting  him  in  fear;  this  is  a  limited  sense ;) 
to  tuke  away  as  if  without  right. 

Rob'-brr,  t.  One  Uiat  rubs,  a  plunderer. 
Roiy-ber-y,  129,  10 J  :   ».  Tliefl. 

ROBBINS,  r6b'-bTnz,  #.  pi,   Rope-bamUy  such 

us  lasten  sails  to  the  yards. 
ROBE— robe,  «.  A  gown  or  dress  of  state. 
To  Robe,  V,  a.   To  dress  as  in  a  robe,  to  invest. 
ROBERT=r6b'-rrt,  1  «.    The  proper   name   of  a 
ROBIN ^rob'-Tu,        J  man.  frequently  applied  as 

a  noun  common :  the  foriher  is  a  name  uf  the  herb 

stork-bill ;  the  latter  of  the  bird  ruddock. 
Rob'-ert's-man,   ».    One    of   Robin    Hood's    men; 

hence,  in  old  statutes,  a  night  robber  generally. 
Rob'-ert-ine,  105:  «.   One  of  an  order  of  monks 

nanietl  from  Robert  Flower,  their  founder,  in  1 137. 
Rob'-in-red''-brfost,  120:  ».    A  robin. 
Rob/'in-^^ood^-fel-loKf,  «.   The  fairy.  Puck. 
03*  See  Rijund  Robin  among  the  compouuds  of  Round. 

ROBORANT=ro'-bA-rant,  a.     Strengthening. 
Ro'-bo-ra"-/wn,  89  :  «.    A  strengtheuing.  [Unusual.] 
Ro-bo'-re-an,    Ro-bo'-re-oMS,    90:    a.     Strong; 

mmlc  of  oak :  in  both  senses  little  used. 
Ro-BUSi*',  a.     Strong,  sinewy;  vigorous. 
Ro-bu8t'-ness,  *.     Strength,  vigour. 
Ro-bust'-iows,  (-yU8,  14G,  120)  a.     Robust;  used 

at  present  only  ludicrously  or  in  a  sense  of  contempt ; 

and  BO  llie  derivatives  Robuiti  >usly  and  RubtttHouneSS. 
ROC— r5ck,  #.    A  fabulous  bird  of  the  East. 

ROCAMBOLE=r6ck'-ani.bAl<,».  A  K>rtofwild 
garlic. 

ROCllE*ALU]Vf, — See  Rock-alum  as  a  compound 
of  Rock. 

ROCHET,  rock'-^t,  161 :  ».  A  TwnA/rocA.  auch 
as  worn  by  peasants:  it  was  anciently  a  garment  of  the 
hJKher  classes  also,  which  Chaucer  spells  and  pro- 
nounces rock-et/e' ;  a  linen  habit  now  peculiar  to  a 


ROCK=r5ck.  9.  A  dbtaff  held  in  (he  hud  &«■ 
which  the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  bslov. 

To  ROCK=:r5ck,  «.  a.  and  a.  To  movs bKkvai4 
and  forwards;  to  move  as  a  craQle  or  as  io  acadk; 
hence ,  to  lull : — aea.  To  move  backward*  and fcrvsrit. 

Rock'-^T)  «.     Ha  or  that  which  rocks. 

Rock'-ing,  9,     State  of  being  shaken. 

R0CK=r5ck|  «.  A  large  mass  of  stoav  nslht 
fixed  in  the  earth ;  figuratively,  strength,  pnilectiua. 

Rock'-y,  a.    FuU  of  rocks ;  like  a  rock ;  harl 

Rock'-i-ness,  «.  SUte  or  quality  of  being  rocky. 

Rock'-le«8,  a.    Wanting  rocks.  [Dryden  ] 

f^  The  compounds  are  RotValwn.  (the  purest  Uod  of 
alum;)  RorJt'-basim,  (a  basin  snppoted  to  haw  hen 
cut  for  druidical  riles ;)  R^cy.butUr.  (a  snb»ii}phit»  «f 
alumine  oozing  Oom  certain  rocks;)  Boci'-a^stiU, 
(limpid  quarU:)  Rock'-doe,  (a  species  of  i^r;)  Rod'. 
Jisht  (name  of  certain  fi^h;)  Rock'^nU,  (anoiber  B*a# 
for  petroleum;)  Rock'-p^eom,  (that  builds  on  rock*;. 
Roch'rote,  (a  plant :)  Kock'-ruby,  (a name impn^y 

given  by  lapidaries  to  the  garnet  when  it  has  a  C4»4  of 
lue;)Ao*•Ar-«a/^( muriate  of  soda  dug  from  the  rarth;) 
Rock'-wood.  (ligniform  asbestos;)  /ZecA'-weri (inriu- 
tion  of  rock,)  &c. 

ROCKET=r6ck'-l?t.  14  :  ».  An  artiftdal  litwork 
that  rushes  in  the  direction  pointed. 

ROCKET=r6ck'-dt,t.    A  pUnt.  mira. 

ROD=rr8d,  9,  The  shoot  or  long  twig  of  any  iraxly 
plant;  an  instrument  of  punishment  maile  of  tsifi 
lied  together;  hence,  punishment;  a  wand  or  loar 
slender  stick,  as  fur  fishing  or  measuriai;;  hcaes  par 
ticularly.  the  length  of  6i  yards ;  a  sceptre. 

RODE.— See  To  Ride  ;  also  Rood. 

RODOMONT=r6d'4-m5nt.*.anda.AbIosiaifls, 

boisterous  hero  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Avmia, 
hence,  a  vain  boaster  :—adj.  Bragging.  [Ob«.J 

Rod'-o-mon-tade",  t.  Empty,  nuisy  Unstfrioi  or 
rant :  Rodomonta'do  is  the  same. 

To  Rod'-o-mon-tade",  r.  «.    To  talk  loostfoUy. 

Rod'-o-mon-ta"-dor,  38 :  «.    A  boaster. 

ROE=ro,  189 :  «.  a  species  of  deer  yet  ftnd  is 
the  highlands  of  ScotUnd ;  likewise  called  Roibock:  it 
is  aleo  iised  as  the  name  of  the  female  of  the  hart 

ROE=ro,  «.  Tlie  seed  or  spawn  of  fishes:  tint  of 
the  female  is  hard ;  of  the  male,  soft. 

RoE  -8TONK,  t.    A  miueral  resembling  fish  roe. 

ROGATION,  ri-Ra'-shun,  ».  Litany.  suppliesti«: 
Rogation-week,  the  Mtcundweek  before *W)tiuutidi\.i< 
so  called  because  of  the  extraordinary  pravrn  sad 
processions  appointed  for  the  Monday,  *Toes<lay.  mA 
Wednewlay  before  the  devotion  of  H  Jly  Thursday. 

ROGUE=rog\w,  171 :  t.  originally,  a  befgsr.  « 
vagabond ;  at  present,  a  knave,  a  di«Jioont  Man:  thu 
is  always  the  sense  when  u$ed  in  earnest :  but  jocakrtr 
it  often  meaus  a  sly  fellow ;  and  somrtiaies  ii  uappW 
as  a  word  uf  slight  bantering  tenderness  toa  feawl'. 

Tv  Rogue,  r . «.  To  play  the  vagabond,  or  knave.  [Ob*.] 

Ro'-guy,  (-gAxeij)  a.  Rogjush.  [L' Estrange] 
Ro'-guish,  a.     Vagrant ;  knavish  ;  waggish. 
Ro'-guish-ly,  arf.     Like  a  rogue ;  wantonly. 
Ro'-guish-Dess^  S.    Qualities  of  a  rogne ;  »rAoen. 
Ro'-guer-y,  ».    Life  of  a  vagrant,  [Obs.  i]  kM'«'» 

tricks;  waggery,  arch  tricks. 
Rogue'-ship, «.    Qualities  or  perwnagc  of  a  nigw  in 

mockery. 
ROIN  =:roin,  29  :  ».    A  scab  or  scnrf.  [Cbaacrr.j 
ROINT.— See  Aroynt. 
To  R01STER=.roy'-8trr,  r.  «.    To blustf r  sad  irt 

at  discretion  without  regard  to  others:  To  Rii$t  '»  li* 

same.  [Obs.] 
Roi'-stcr,  «.    A  blustering^  boastfld  frUow. 
Roi'-st<rr-ly,  a.    Lawless,  violent  [Obs  J 
To  ROLL=rolt,  116  :  v,  a,  and  i».  To  cause  ic 

turn  circulnrly :  to  revolve;  to  in%x)lve:  toDatt«-D  l)j  • 

roller:— firn.  To  move  or  turn  cireolarly;  to  ran  oa 
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whe^,  topnftam  •  periodleal  nvolntSon;  to  move 
with  undaUtioD ;  to  be  moved  with  Tioleace :  To  roll  a 
dnrn  is  to  beat  it  so  a«  to  produce  a  oontinued  wund 
liJie  that  of  a  rolling  ball. 

Roll,  s.  Act  of  rolling;  state  of  being  rolled;  the 
iitlng  rolling;  mast  made  ronnd ;  a  cylinder  i  writing 
rolled  on  itself;  hence,  public  writing ;  a  register,  a 
catalogue,  a  chronicle:  L'Kstrauge.  by  a  French  idiom, 
uses  it  for  a  part  in  a  play:  the  roll  of  a  drum  is  a 
continued  sound  like  that  of  a  ball  rolling  witii  lorce 
and  noije. 

RoF-Ur,  «.    That  which  rolls,  or  is  rolled ;  a  heary 

rolUnx>stone  to  level  walks;  a  flUet ;  a  bandage. 
BtfK'-liog-pin',  9,  A  cylinder  to  mould  paste. 
RoK'-Iiog-press',  s.    Board  on  cylinders  for  pressing. 

RoF'-U-pool'-jTy  «.  An  old  game  in  which  a  ball  is 
ro//M  into  KfooL 

HOMAGER  &C. — See  Rummage. 
ROMAIC,  ROMANCE,&c.— Seeinthenextckss. 
ROMANaro'-mdn,  a,  and  «.  Belonging  to  Rome; 
papal : — t.  A  native  of  Rome*  andent  or  modem. 

Rome,  (rome,  1U7)  «.  The  capital  city  of  ancient 
Italy;  the  modem  city  on  the  same  site  or  nearly,  and 
th«  seat  of  the  popedom. 

To  R</-iLiif-izBy  V.  a.  and  n.  To  Latinize,  to  fill 
with  modes  of  Roman  speech :  to  co.ivert  (o  tlie  Roman 
Catholie  chnreb :— aea.  To  follow  a  Itoman  opinion  or 
idiom. 

RcZ-maD-iilxl,  158  :  t.  Tenets  of  the  Rum.iu  church. 

RcZ-DiaU-ist,  9,    A  Roman  Catholic. 

Ro'-mish)  a.    Roman ;  popish. 

R(/-ffiist,  9,  A  Romanise. 


Rome'-pen-Dy,l        _  . 


nee,  which  see. 

Ro-ma'-ic,  9.  The  language  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Eastern  Romans,  or  the  modem  Greek. 

Ro-mancr',  «.  Primarily,  the  language  called  by 
French  philologers  La  J^am^  Romnw,  which  in  thf 
ninth  century  liud  formetl  itself  in  France  out  of  thn 
Latin  spoken  by  the  Roman  Gauls  and  that  of  the 
Franks  who  bad  conquered  and  settled  among  them ; 
beuce,  a  tale  written  in  the  Hooiauce  language ;  and 
hence,  a  tale  of  w  ild  adventure,  of  war  and  love,  such 
as  suited  the  taste  of  the  middle  ages :  in  modern  ap- 
plication, a  tale  imitating  the  ancient  romances  in 
sentiment  or  extravagance ;  and  hence,  a  fiction,  a  lie. 

To  Ro-mance',  v.  n.    To  forge,  to  lie. 

Ro-man'-c^r,    «.    A  writer  of  romances ;  a  forger  of 

tulea,  a  liar. 
Ro-man'-cy,  a.   Romantic  [Obs.] 
Ro-man'-tic,  88 :  )  a.    Resembling  the  talcs  of  ro- 

Ro-man'-U'-cal,  j  mance;  wild,  extravagant,  fan- 
ciful ;  improbable,  fiUse. 

Ro-mau'-tt-CAJ-ly,  atL     Exbravaguntly. 

Ro'-man-ksqpe",  (-€sk,  189)  s.  The  commou 
dialect  of  Languedoe  and  some  other  southern  parts  of 
France,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Romance  langu.tge,  but 
DOW  tieooming  extinct 

R()-MAN«u',  J.  The  corruption  of  Latin  spoken  by 
tlie  Orisons  of  Switzerland. 

ROMP^^romp)  s.    A  rude  girl,  fond  of  boisterous 

To  Romp,  V.  n.    To  play  as  a  romp. 
Romp'-Uhf  a.    Fond  of  romping. 
Romp'-ish-ness,  «.     Disposition  to  romping. 

RONDEAU,  r6n'-dA,  108:  ».  An  ancient  form 
of  poetrv  commonly  consisting  of  thirteen  verbes.  of 
which  eight  have  one  rhyme,  und  five  another.  di>ido(l 
into  three  parts,  with  a  repetition  of  the  first  in  an 
equivocal  sense  at  the  end  of  the  third :  iu  music,  a 
light  air  which  ends  with  the  first  strain  repented, 
commonly  spelled  as  well  as  pronounced.  Rondo. 

RONDLE,  r5n'-dl,  101 :  «.    A  ronnd  mass. 

Ron'-dure,  «.     A  roui^,  a  circle.  [ShakaJ 

RONG.— See  To  Ring. 


RONION,  run'-y«n,  116,  146:  t.   A  fiit  bulky 

woman.  [Shaks.] 
RONT.— See  Runt. 
ROOD=rS5d,  9,    The  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  or  40 

square  poles ;  in  long  measure  the  same  as  a  rod. 

ROOD=rG3d,  «.  The  cross,  or  an  image  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  with  the  Virgin  and  Hu  John. 

Rood'-loft,  «.   A  gallery  in  the  church  with  the  rood. 

ROO  F=roof,  9,  The  cover  or  upper  part  of  a  building ; 
hence,  a  house ;  the  areh  of  a  vault ;  the  up^ter  part  of 
the  mouth. 

To  Roof^  V,  a.    To  cover  with  a  root 
Roof-y,  a.    Having  roofc.  [Dryden.] 
Roof-ing,  9,    Materials  of  a  roof. 
Roof-less,  a.    Wanting  a  shelter,  uncovered. 
ROOK,  rd6k,  118:  «.     A  bird  resembling  a  crow. 

that  feeds  not  on  carrion,  but  often  robs  the  cora-fields ; 

figuratively,  one  who  couLnregates  with  others  to  steal ; 

a  cheat ;  a  trickish,  rapacious  fellow. 
To  Rook,  V.  ft.  and  a.    To  rob,  to  cbeat 
Rook'-y,  a.    Inhabited  by  rooks.  [Shaks.] 
Rook'-er-y,  #.     A  nursery  of  rooks ;  in  low  laoj^unge, 

a  place  for  cheats  and  prostitutes. 
ROOK=rd6k,  «.    A  castle  at  chess. 
To  Rook,  V.  a.    To  castle  at  chess. 
ROOMssrOom,  s.    Space;  way  unobstructed :  place; 

station;  apartment  in  a  house;  in  an  obsolete  sense. 

office:  old  authors  use  Boomth  for  space,  and  BoomtAy 

for  roomy. 
Room'-y,  105;  a.    Spacious,  wide,  large. 
Room'-i-ness,  9,    State  of  being  roomy. 
Room'-age,  99  :  #.     Space,  pUice.  [Wotton.] 
Room'-ful,  117:  a.    Abounding  with  room. 

ROOST=>ro5st,  «.    That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to 

sleep :  act  of  sleeping  «s  a  toml. 
To  Roost,  V.  n.    To  sleep  as  a  fowl 

ROOT=r3Bt,  ».  That  part  of  a  plant  which  is  in  the 
earth,  and  nourishes  tlie  parts  above;  the  bottom,  the 
lower  part ;  a  plant  whose  root  is  esculent :  in  fignrali\  e 
seascs.  the  original ;  first  ancestor ;  fixed  residence ; 
deep  impression. 

Root'-y,  105  :  a,    FuU  of  rooU. 

Root'-let,  9,    A  radicle  ;  fibrous  part  of  a  root. 

Root'-ed,  a.    Fixed  deep,  radical 

Root'-ed-ly,  arf.     Deeply,  strongly. 

Root'-er,  9,    One  who  tears  up  by  the  roots. 

i9*  The  compounds  are  A)of'-6"Mad;  Boot' built;  Buot'- 
house;  Bool* -leaf,  See. 

ROPALIC=ri-pal'-Tck,  83  :  a.    Clubformed. 

ROPEB3rop<,  9,  A  la^ie  cord  ;  a  string ;  a  halter  : 
a  cable ;  a  halser ;  any  row  or  things  depending,  ai  of 
onions :  when  used  as  a  name  for  the  intestines  of  birds, 
as  the  ropes  of  \«oodcocks,  it  appears  to  be  uuallied  in 
etymology. 

To  Rope.— See  lower. 

Ro'-per-y,  ».  Place  where  ropes  are  made;  tricks 
deierving  a  rope  or  halter. 

toother  compounds  aro  Bop^-hamit  Rops^'dnneer 
Bopelad'der;  Roptf -maker ;  Bop^ -making;  Bop^trick, 
(that  is,  deserving  a  halter;)  Boptf-walk,  (plao?  where 
they  make  ropes,)  &r. 

7b  RoPB,  V.  n.  To  have  such  a  state  or  coosistency 
as  to  draw  out  into  threads,  to  concrete  in  viscous  fila- 
ments, to  be  viscous. 

Ro'-py,  a.    Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 

Ro'-pi-nes8,  #.    State  of  being  ropy. 

ROQUELAURE,  r6ck'-4-lor",  [Fr.]  170:  «.  a 

cloak  for  men. 
RORAL=ror<'-al,  47:  a.    Dewy.  [Green,  1754.' 
Ro'-rid,  a.    Dewy.  [Granger,  16'21.] 
Ro'-ry,  a.    Dewy.  [Pairfiix,  1610.] 
Ro-ra'-/ton,  89  :  ».    A  falling  of  dew.  [Disused  ] 
Ro-rif'-er-ows,  87:  a.    Producing  dew. 


Tb«  sign  =:  is  u>«d  kfttr  modes  of  spcUing  that  have  no  irrvgiiUritf  of  sound. 

Con9onant9:  mtsh-uo,  i.  e,  mi99iont  165 :  vTBh-un,t.  ^.  vimou,  165  :  thin,  166 :  tti^n,  166. 
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Ro-rif-ltf-ent,  109:  a.    Flciriiij  wlUi  dew. 
Ko«'-cid,  a.    Rond.  rorid.  rory,  dewy.  [B«ood.] 
ROSE,  par/.— See  To  Rim. 
ROSARY.—See  in  the  next  cUm. 

ROSE=roz^  151  :  «.  A  weU-known  plant  and 
flower  of  varkrat  ipeciec,  of  which  the  meet  vnual  i« 
the  ptnk-coloured :  Under  tke  rote,  in  aecret. 

Ro«ed,  (roztd)  1 14)  a.  Crimaoned,  flushed.  [Shaks.] 
Ro'-cy,  a.  ResemUing  a  roae  in  bkwm.  beauty,  ctrfoor, 

or  fragrance;  made  in  form  ofaroee:  Thecompounds 

are  FUTty-ho'tfmedt  Ri/*ty<roumedf,  &c 
Ro'-«t-uess,  9,    Quality  of  being  rosy. 
R(/-«e-aI,  (ro'-*^5l=rox*'-yal,co//oy.  ro'-xhl-5l, 

147)  tt.  Roay.  [Craahaw.] 
Ro'-fe-atC)  {eoUoq.  ro'-th6-aU}  a.    Roay. 

Ro'-»-er,  {cot/oq.  ro'-zh^r)  t.  A  roae-buah,  [Spens.] 

Ro^-aj-Kr,  (ro'-l3-r^)  «.  A*ed  of  roses;  a  chaplet; 
a  string  of  beads  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  by  wUich 
they  count  their  prayers. 

Ro-snrs',  (-z^t)  s»   An  ornament  made  up  in  the 

form  of  a  rose ;  a  red  colour  used  by  painters,  finmerly 

spelled  and  pronooncod  R(/-set. 
Rusk'-MwI R-  r,  9,    Rose-marine,— a  fragrant  plant. 
9Sr  Other  compounds  of  Rote  are  Rof/bnjf,  (a  plant;) 

Rott^-bud;  Rote'-buth;  Rom'-^oM,  (an  excrescence  on 

the  dog'itMeO  Roee*-wudlow,  (a  plant;)  Ropf -noble, 

(an  ancient  lEngUsh  coin  stamped  with  a  rose ;)  Roee*- 

qmartm,   (a    mineral;)  Rote'-root,  (a  plant;)  Rut^- 

fcater;  Rote'-weod,  (a  wood  named  from  its  odour.)  &c 

ROSiCRUClAN,  r62'4-cr55^-8h'an,  151,  109, 
147 :  $.  and  a.  (Compore  Roscid  and  Cmdble.)  One 
of  those  philosophers  who  by  dew,  which  they  deemed 
the  most  powerful  dissolver  of  gold,  sought  for  light,  or 
the  philosophers*  stone,  as  sigaifled  uy  the  cross  on 
their  crucibles, — a  set  of  alchymists  who  arose  in  Ger- 
many in  the  fourteenth  century  i—<idj.  Of  the  Rosi- 
crucians. 

ROSIN,  r5z'-Tn,  9.    Resin,  which  is  the  proper  form 

of  the  word;  yet  the  former  is  always  used  for  the  sub- 

stance  when  employed  in  a  solid  slate  for  ordinary 

purposes. 
To  Rof'-io,  V.  a.    To  rub  wiih  rosin. 
Ro«'-i-iiy,  a.    Resembling  rosin. 
ROSLA  N  D»r5s8'-land,  t.    Heathy  land. 
Ros'-SBL,  14  :  «.  Light  land :  hence  Ro9'9eiyf{adj,) 

ROSTER=rros'-ter,  «.  A  table  by  which  the  duty 
of  military  officers  is  regulated. 

ROSTRA L=ro8'-tral,  a.    Resembling  the  bwik  of 

a  ship;  pertaining  to  a  beak. 
Roii'-tro-ted,   a.   Beaked,    [Botany;]    fomisbed    or 

adorned  with  benks  of  ships  or  of  birds. 
Rov'-trum,  [Lat]  9,  (p/.  Rostra.)  Beak  of  a  bird  ; 

beak  of  a  ship ;  something  shaped  as  a  lieak ;  the  stage 

or  pulpit  in  the  ancient  Biomnu  forum  fVnm  which  h.i- 

rangues  were  made  to  the  people,  so  called  because  it 

*ras  lirst  adorned  with  the  rostra  of  the  ships  of  the 

first  naval  victory  obtaint'd  by  tlie  republic :  R'tt^trt,  a 

little  beak,  occurs  as  a  botanical  term. 

ROSY,  &c. — See  nnder  Rose. 

To  R0T=r6t,  r.  n,  and  a.    To  lie  decomposed  by 

natural  process ;  to  putre^'  :^act.  To  make  putrid. 
Rot,  9*     Putrefaction  ;  specially,  a  disease  of  sheep : 

Rof-gut,  (fvfrf.,)  a  low  word  fur  bad  small  iK'er. 

Rot'-ten,  114:   a.    Putrid;  not  sound;  hence,  not 

firm,  not  to  be  tmsted,  not  trusty. 
Rot'-trn-neM,  «.  Q*Mlity  of  beiog  rotten. 
RoT^-TfN-STONB,  «.  A  soft  stone  used  for  polishing. 

ROTA=ro'-t(3,  [thus  as  Eiig]  «.  Utemily.  a 
wh»'el.  applied  as  the  name  of  a  court  of  p*ipal  Juris- 
diction consisting  of  twelve  doctors ;  nlso,  a  club  of 
politicians,  who  in  themiddle  oft  he  seventeenlh^ccntury 
were  for  establishing  in  England  a  government  by 
rotation. 

RtZ-tar-y,  a.  Going  round,  whirling. 

The  Mhetnc*  entire,  nnd  ihe  principlet  U»  ir|»lcb  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dicttoa«ri. 
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R(/-ta-ted,  a.  Whed-ahaped ;  wbiilcd  vooad. 

Rc/.ta-ti ve,  1 05  :  a,  Toreing  as  a  whsd. 

R(/-ta-tor«y,  a.  Ruining  round  qtdckly. 

RO'ta'-fioo,  89  :  «.  Act  of  turning ;  vidsrita 

Ro-ta'-tor,  38 :  t.  That  which  gives  a 
rolling  motion ;  hence,  the  name  of  a  aiusde. 

Ro-ta'-to-plane,  a.  Wheel-sl^ed  and  ilat  [Boi] 

ROTB,  9,  An  old  inatmment  played  with  a  wM.  t 
sort  of  hurdy^urdy ;  a  repetition  as  by  a  wbed,  v^ 
constantly  bniigs'round  each  spoke  to  the  bsbt  p!v« 
again  ;  hence  the  phrase  By  rote,  hy  mere  nerbssical 
repetition,  in  which  the  OMlerstandiog  has  no  ikr*. 

To  Rote,  V.  «.  and  «.  To  go  out  by  ralatiofr  [Us- 
usual.]— ocf.  [Shaks.]  To  learn  by  rote. 

ROTH  ER=r6ttl'-er,  a.  Bovine.  [Ohs.]  la  Botk'er- 
iM^s  it  is  a  cormption  of  RuUer. 

ROTTEN,  &C^See  under  To  Rot. 

ROTUND»rr&-tund^  a.  Round;  spheiieaL 

Ro-tun'-di-ty,  84  :  t.  Roundness;  sphericity. 

Ro-tuo'-do,  «.  A  building  round  inside  and  cot 

Ro-tun'-di-fo^-li-oirs,  90,  120:  a.  Hariag  nuA 
leaves. 

ROUE',  r55'-a^  [Fr.J  170:  *.  A  eonfawd  iJte. 

ROUGE,  r55xh,  [FrJ  170 :  a.  and  «.  !«!;-«. 
Red  paint 

7b  RoMfe,  V.  n,  and  a.  To  paint  wiOi  rooge. 

ROUGH-^ruff,  120, 162 :  «.  and  ».  RafiHft« 
inequalities  oo  the  surface,  harsh  to  the  ftirl;  bescp. 
harsh  to  the  taste,  to  the  ear,  to  the  sigbt.  sod  to  dw 
apprehension  or  sentiment;  austere;  coarse;  tntit; 
ruAe;  not  polished;  covered  with  hair;  diioidimd  m 
appearance;  tempestuous;  terrible >-*.  S»«te  «  1^ 
ing  coarse  or  nnanished,  as  materials  or  work  iam 
rough:  some  writers  have  used  it  for  rough  wrstB» 

Rotf^V-ly,  ad.  With  rooghneas. 

Row^V-ness,  «.  Sute  or  quality  of  being  m^'. 
severity;  violenoe  of  operation;  coarseness;  tcsiie*- 
^uousnesa. 

7b  RoM^A'-cu,  (nif'-fn)  r.  a.  and  a.  To  asto 
rough  :— Ilea.  To  grow  rough.  . . 

a^  11ie  compounds  are  To  Rnffh'-cast,  (to  fi»iB*itJ 
inequalities,  and  hence,  as  a  noun,  applied  to  s  ktsd 
of  plaster  mixed  with  pebbles;)  To  Jimuk  -d^f- 1»* 
trace  rudely  for  first  purposes;  hence  S»^-f'f*> 
and  Romg^-draftO  Romgk'/ooted,  (havioif  tte  fcrt 
covered  with  featliers  as  if  with  hair,  whidi »  wtm 
with  some  birds;)  To  Romak'-hew. (^bew mMj ** 
first  purposM ;  hence.  R'mgh-kewe;)  iWaeA'-«^»(*** 
tliat  breaks  horses  for  riding;)  i^'-^,^^ 
horse  when  the  shoe  is  roughened ;)  to  *^ J^-' 
(to  work  coarsely  or  without  finisb }  benee.  »i^' 
urtntgkt;^  Scie.  :  , 

ROULEAU,  rS5-lo',  fFr.]  170:  ».  AKtUenA 
usually  applied  to  a  roil  of  current  coins  ■»•■!  • 
certain  sum.  , 

n  ROUN«rown,  v.  a,  and  n.  Towhisper.  [W*J 

ROUNCE«rownc*,t.  Handk  of  a  press. 

ROUNCEVAL=rown'-c*-vfll, «.  A  sort  of  pnu 

ROUND=nrownd,  31 :  o.  orf.  prep,  tod  i.  Or 
cular.  cvlindrical,  spherical ;  whole,  not  biokfl^«* 
round  number  ;  hence,  from  the  notion  of  ««"J^ 
we  use  it  to  signify  smooth,  cootiouoos,  *»«  »^" 
sound;  and  because  a  round  number  is  sn  «u>«^J" 
numlier.  a  round  sum  or  price,  a  round  pace  or  raw 
a  full  or  great  price,  pace,  fcc;  and  to  J« '^Jkli 
speech  is  to  be  full  or  complete  hi  expi««i"  "jp^ 
mincing  the  meaninir :— «^e.  Circulariy;  •■*.__ 

?__     ,.       .^  ,  round  msiisw^rf*^ 

side  of:-*    ^  «'*'  * 


direct  line ;  on  all  sides ;  in 
About ;  all  over ;  on  every 
sphere,  an 
that  which 
ing;  the 


orb;  the  little  cylindrical  *^^*J^^'. 
„  is  to  go  round.-:the  gU«  filW  for  dnsi 
discharge  of  his  gun  by  each  mM  «^f ,^ 
tnry  body;  a  revolutmn;  a  roiatioa;  the  'jf^ 
walk  of  a  guani  or  officer;  asong  or  dance  witB»"- 
turn  to  the  same  point.  ..j^ 

To  Ro«nd,  v,a.  and  «.  To  make  '^'^^'^T^j 
cal,  or  spherical  j  to  surround:  to  more  "rllfkitf; 
thing;  fo  make  protuberant  or  to  indins  lo  tfm^t 

171. 


ROW 


RUC 


MiehaelmM,  that  the  eom  left  oo  th«  |pm)n<1  may 
sprout  into  green. 
ROYAL=roy'-aI,  a.  and  t.  Kingly,  regal;  noble, 
illttttrious :— <.  Shoot  of  a  slag's  head;  hiKhest  *n'\\ 
of  a  ship;  kind  of  small  mortar:  one  of  the  solduTS 
of  the  first  regiment  of  foot,  said  to  be  the  oldest  to- 
gnlar  corps  ia  Europe. 

Roy'-al-ljrt  od*  In  a  royal  manner* 

Roy'-al-tjr,  «.  Kingship ;  aUte  of  a  king  ;  emblems 

of  kingly  authority. 
Ro/-<il-i8t,  «.  Adherent  to  a  king. 
Ro/-<il-ism,  158:  «.  Attachment  to  royalty. 
To  Roy'-al-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  royal. 
Roi'-TK-LBT,  9,  A  petty  king.  [Disused.] 
To  ROYNE^roin,  v.  a.  To  gnaw.  [.Spen«er.] 
ROYNISH—roin'-Tsh,  a.  Mean,  paltry.  [Obs.J 
ECrVTlSH=rroit'-ish,  a.  WiW.  [Beaumont.] 

To  RUB^rub,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  move  as  the  hand 
or  a  brash  against  iometiiinir  with  friction ;  lo  scuur. 
to  wipe;  to  press  or  more  [some  substance]  agnin<«t 
another  for  the  purpose  of  Jeaviog  some  of  the  sub- 
stance upon  the  otner  {  to  obstruct  by  oollUioo ;  to 
remove  bv  fHction.  with  q^  or  out;  \o  touch  hard  :— 
aea.  To  fret }  to  make  a  friction  ;  to  get  through  many 
diAculties :  To  tub  down,  to  clean  or  curry :  To  rub  «p. 
to  excite,  to  awaken ;  to  polish,  to  refresh. 

Ruby  «,  Act  of  rubbing,  fHction;  collision;  uneven* 
neasof  surface;  part  against  which  somellUng  rubs; 
diAculty.  cause  of  uneasiness. 

Rub'-brr,  9,  One  that  nibs;  that  with  which  one 
mbs;  a  coarse  file;  a  whetstone;  at  whist  and  some 
other  games,  it  means  two  games  won  out  of  three. 

Rub'-stone,  t.  A  stone  for  scouring  or  sharpening. 

Rud'^bisHj  «.  Originally,  Rnbhagt-,  ofTscouriugs.  or 
refuse;  at  present,  ruins  of  buildincs.or  refuse  fra*^- 
ments  of  building  materials;  (this  was  anciently 
called  Rub^-bU;^  minj;led  ma4s;  any  thin;{  vile  and 
worthless. 

Rub'-ble-stone,  ».  A  stone  rubbed  by  water. 

RUBESCENT=troo-b«8'^Snt,  iUU;  a.  Growing 
or  becoming  red ;  tending  to  red. 

Rc/-BBI<-I.ITB,  t.  A  mineral,  red  tonrmalin. 

Rl/-B/-C^.>i,  a.  Red  predominating  over  gray  in  the 
ooloor  of  a  horse :  it  is  a  French  word,  and  this  is  the 
French  definition ;  but  tirttbienn  hurse  in  the  Farrier's 
Dietionarv  i«  said  to  be  bay,  sorrel, or  black,  with  li^ht 
gray  or  white  on  the  flanks,  the  gray  or  white  not  be- 
fog predominant  there:  compare  Roan. 

Rp'-BJ-CF.L,  s. — See  lower,  under  Ruby. 

Rc^-BJ-CUMD,  <i.  Inclining  to  rednett,  as  a  dmnkard*s 
nose:  hence.  Rn'biru%"dily,  {tub$.) 

Rf/-Bf«POiiM,  a.   Having  the  form  of  red. 

To  Rc'-uJ-FY,  6;  v,a.  To  make  red;  originally 

a  term  of  old  chemistry. 
Rw-bil'-ic,  88  :  a.  Making  red. 
Rj/-bi-fi-ca''-/ibn,  89  :  t.  Act  of  making  red. 
Rcr'-Bi-oPS. — See  lower,  under  Ruby. 
To  Rc/-BUJ-CATX,  V.  a.  To  distinguish  by  red. 
R«'-bri-cate>  a.  Marked  with  red.  rubricated. 

Rtf'-bric  a.  and  «.  Marked  with  red ;  Milton  uses 
Mbrkal  :—$.  A  direction  printed  in  a  book,  sn  called 
because  originally  printed  in  red:  lience.  To  Rti/rii:, 
to  rubricate  or  mark  by  red. 

RlZ-Br,  (r55'-be^)  t.  Redneu  ;  any  thing  red,  bot 
specially  a  predotu  stone  next  in  hardue<*s  and  value 
to  a  diamond;  also,  a  carbuncle, or  lar^  red  pimple. 
RsZ-bied,  114  :  a.  Red  as  a  ruby.  [Shaks.    Milton.] 
Rtt'-bt-otrs,  120  :  a.  Roddy,  red.  [Shaks] 
Rif'-bi-cel,  #.  A  variety  of  ruby. 
RUBLE,  r«l^-bU  109,  101:  t.  A  Rossiao  silver 
coin  of  value  about  a  half  crown. 

7b  RUCK— ruck,  v.  n.  To  ait  as  a  hen  on  eggs. 
Ruck,  «.  A  create :  hence  To  Ruck  is  abo  to  crease. 
RUCTATION,  ruck-ti'-shun,  89 :  «.  A  befching. 

Th«  tifa  =  b  oMd  after  mode*  of  tpelUaf  iliat  hav*  ao  trregalarftf  of  Muad. 

Comaominit :  muh-uu,  t.  e,  minion,  165 :  vUh-un,  t.  e,  vmiom,  165 :  din,  166 :  th^o,  166« 
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to  nuke  swdUng  or  full  in  sonod :—«««.  To 
roond  ;  to  go  round :  in  old  authors.  th«  active  verb 
le  sometimes  oormpily  used  for  To  Roum. 

Round'*ljr,  a,  and  ad.  Like  a  circle  : — adv.  In  a 
round  Ibrm ;  in  a  round  manner,  with  roiind  exprea- 
aloo ;  at  a  round  rate ;  completely,  in  earnest 

Round'-ness,  «.  The  quality  or  stato  of  being  round, 
fiterally  or  figuratively. 

Round'- ith,  a.  Inclining  to  be  round. 

Ronnd'-ish-nesf,  9.  State  of  being  roundish. 

RoondMet,  t.  A  little  circle. 

Round'-ure, (not  Rounder)*.  Ronndneea.  [Shaka.] 

RouKlZ-^-BOUT,  a.  and  9.  Ample,  s^ttenslve ;  ii>di> 
reel,  loose :— t.  A  horlioBtal  wheel  ou  which  children 
ride;  atortofsurtout. 

RoCNi/-BLy        )  f.     (See   Roodean.)    A    song  or 

Rotnco'-B-LAT,  I  tune,  and  also  a  dance,  in  which 
paseagei  or  parts  are  repeated ;  the  former  word  also 
ooenrs  in  the  sense  of  a  round  fbrm  or  figure. 

0^  Other  eompounds  are  Romnd^ -headed,  (having  a 
round  top;)  Rom*4'-hea4,  (a  Puritan  in  the  days  of 
CroaweU,  so  ealled  from  the  practice  of  cropping  their 
hair  ronad ;)  Romm£-i^mn.  (the  eonstable's  prison,  so 
called  tnm  its  former  usual  shape;)  RowuT-robin, 
(strictly.  RouDd-ribboo,(— a  signature  of  names  iu  a 
cirde,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  lo  know  who  signed 
first:)  &e. 

TV  ROUSE,  rowi,  151,  189:  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
wake  from  reit  or  dulness;  to  excite  to  thought;  to 

¥at  intoaethNi  {  to  start  as  a  beast  from  his  lair: — men, 
o  awake ;  to  be  excited. 

RoiM^  *.  An  exciting:  from  another  but  a  doubtfol 
elymolofy,  it  used  to  signify  a  large  glass  filled  to  the 
utmost  in  honour  of  a  health  proi»used. 

Rou'-ser,  «.  He  or  that  whidi  rouses. 

ROUTES rowt,  31  :  «.  A  cUmorous  multitude,  a 
crowd  :  heoee.  To  put  to  tht  rout  is  lo  break  the  ranks 
and  drive  ia  disorder;  also,  as  use<l  by  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  «od  our  oldest  writers,  a  company  or  multi- 
tude of  select  persons — a  sense  revived  by  modem 
custom*  aecordiug  to  which  a  real  is  a  fashionable 
■ssemlily  or  large  evening  party. 

To  Rout,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  dissipate  and  put  to  con- 
Anion  by  defeat:— aea.  [Bacon.]  To  assemble  in 
dansorous  crowds. 

To  ROOT^rowt,  v.  m.  To  soon.  [Chaneer.] 

To  ROUT^rowt,  «.  «.  To  root  or  search  as  in  the 
groood  t  to  seareh.  [A  low  word.] 

ROUTE,  rC5t,  [Fr.]  170:  #.  Road,  way. 

Roctt/kb',  (roo-tene',  104)  «.  Ordinary  or  beaten 
way,  ctutom, j>raetice. 

To  IlOVE^rovt,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  ramble,  to  range, 
to  wander  z-^ut  To  wander  over. 

Ro'-trer,  «.  He  that  roves ;  a  fickle  man ;  a  pirate : 
To  $hoot  at  rovtrt  was  to  shoot  at  a  distant  object  in- 
stead of  the  butt,  which  was  nearer:  hence,  there #ras 
a  sort  of  arrow  called  a  rover. 

ROW,  ro«=ro,  7  :  «.  A  rank  or  file;  a  number  of 
things  ranged  in  a  line. 

ROW«row,31:  «.  A  riotous  noise,  a  riot  [Low  word.] 

To  ROW,  roTOssro,  7 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  impel  by 
oare:    — .  To  labour  with  the  oar. 

Roier'-^r,  36  :  «.  One  that  rows. 

RoscZ-a-blr,  a.  That  may  be  rowed ;  that  may  be 
rowed  upon, — navigable^ 

Roir'-LOCK,  {eoUoq.  ruK-Iock)  «.  That  part  of  a 
boat's  gnnnel  on  which  th^  oar  rests  in  rowing. 

Row^-POttT,  (-pAurt,  130)  t.  A  port-hole  in  small 
▼essels  fbr  working  au  oar  in  a  calm. 

ROWCL«>row'.^l,  31,14:  «.  literaUy.  a  little 
wheel,  or  something  cylindrical:  hence,  a  liUle  flat 
ring  in  horses'  bits;  tliepoinu  of  a  spur  turning  on  a 
little  axis;  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  to  put  into  a  wound 
and  keep  it  open  for  the  sake  of  the  di»chari;e. 

To  Row'-el,  V.  a.  To  make  a  wound  and  keep  it 
open  by  s  roweL 

R(iWEN«>row'-«n,  31  :  «.  A  field  kept  up  tUl  after 


RUG 


RUN 


HUD^rud,  a,  and  «.  Red,  ruddy,  rosy  : — 9.  Red- 
ness, blush :  hence.  To  Hud.  to  make  red.  [Chaucer. 
Spenser.] 

Rud'-djff  a.  Approaching  redneM:  Dryden  applies  it 
as  an  epithet  to  gold. 

Rud'-dt-nes8,  «.  Quality  of  being  red. 

Ri;iy-oi.E,  101 :  9.  Red  earth,  red  ochr?. 

Rud'-dlr-maDy  9,  One  who  digs  ruddle. 

Rud'-dock,  9,  A  redbreast. 

RUDDER=rud'-der,  s.  That  by  which  a  ahip  Is 
steered ;  any  thing  that  guides  or  governs. 

RUDE,  rC5dy  109:  a.  Untaught,  barbaroos,  savage  ; 
ignorant,  raw ;  artless,  inelegant ;  rugged ;  harsh ; 
rouxh. coarse;  uncivil. 

Rtfde'-ljr,  ad.  In  a  rude  manner. 

Rwde'-ness,  t.  SUle  or  quality  of  being  rude. 

Rudet'-by.  151:  9.  A  rude  fellow.  [Shaks.] 

Rv'-der-a^-ZtoQ,  89 :  «.  A  paving  with  nada  mate- 
rials,  or  common  pebUes:  hrnoe,  Bi^derary,  farmed  of 
rubbish. 

RUDENTURE,  r55'-d«D-t&re,  147:  t.  The 
figure  of  a  rope  or  staff  with  which  the  flutlngs  of 
columns  are  frequently  filled  up. 

RUDIMENT,  rC5'-d4-m«nt,  109:  t.  First  prin- 
ciple, first  element  j  first,  unsbapen  beginning ;  first 
part  of  education :  Tq  Rudiment  is  quite  disused. 

R«'-d»-men"-taI,  a.  Initial. 

RUE,  roo,  109,  189:  «.  A  herb,  al«>  called  herb 
of  grace,  because  holy  water  was  sprinkled  with  it 

To  RUE,  r5o»  109  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  grie%'«  for,  to 
regret,  to  lament: — mv.  [Chaucer.]  To  have  com> 
passion. 

Rt/^t  9.  Sorrow,  repentance.  [Shaks.] 
RM<r'-fiil,  1 17  :  a.  Moomftil.  sorrowful. 
R{/«'-ftfI-ly,  ad.  Mournfully,  sorrowfully. 
Ri/^*ft/l*ne8S,  9.  Moumfiilness,  sorrowfulness. 
RUELLE,   resy-^l,    [Kr.]    170:  9,  A  circle   or 
assembly  at  a  private  house.  [Dryden.] 

RUFESCENT.— See  under  Rufous. 

RUFF=ruff,  9,  A  puckered  linen  ornament  formerly 

worn  about  the  neck ;  any  tliini;  collected  into  puckers ; 

it  also  signifies  a  state  of  roughness ;  sometimes,  in 

old  authors, of  newness:  a  fish  is  so  named  from  its 

rough  scales,  and  a  bird  probably  fVom  its  feathers. 
7b  Ruff,  V.  a.  To  make  rough,  to  disorder  ;  at  cards, 

to  put  on  a  trump  instead  of  following  suit:  hence 

Ruff  sometimes  signifies  the  act  nf  trumping. 
To  llui^-KLE.  101  :  V.  a.  and  n.  To  put  out  of 

form,  to  disorder;    to  discomixMe;   to   surprise;    to 

throw  disorderly  together: — neu.  To  grow  rough;  to 

flutter ;  in  an  old  sense,  to  be  rough,  to  jar. 
RuP-fl^,  9,  That  which  is  disordered ;  that  which  is 

not  laid  smooth ;  that  which  is  rough  or  jars  ;  hence, 

a  tumult;  linen  plaited  for  an  ornament;  a  roll  iu  a 

drum  In  presenting  arms. 
Ruf-fler,  *.  A  swaggerer.  [Obs.] 
Ruf-ter-hood,   118:  9.  A  hood  worn  by  a  hawk 

when  fresh  or  first  drawn. 

RUFFIAN,  ruflf-yan,  146:  *.  and  a,  A  bnital. 
boisterous  fellow  ;  a  robber  j  a  cut-throat : — adj.  Bru- 
tal, suvage.  boisterous. 

To  Ruf-fmn,  v.  n.  To  play  the  ruffian.  [Shaks.] 

Ruf-fian-ly,  a.  Like  a  ruffian,  brutal. 

RUFOUS.  ro5'-fus,  109,  120:  a.  Red. 

Rtt-fe«'-ccnt,  a.  Becoming  red. 

RUG=rug,  9.  Originally,  an  adjective,  signifying 
rough ;  hence,  a  coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth  or  cover- 
let; and  formerly  n  rough  woolly  dog  :  Ru^-gotonedt 
wearing  a  coarse  gown. 

Ruu'-OKD,  (rug'-gw^d,   77)  «.  Rough,  of  uneven 

surface ;  not  neat ;  shaggy ;  rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear; 

discomposeil,    sour,    surly;    8a\age,  brutal;    stormy, 

boisterous. 
Rug'-i^ed-ly,  ad.  In  a  rugged  manner. 

Ths  KhemM  entire,  nnd  the  princiylcs  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  precede  the  Dicttewiry. 
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Rug'-^ed-ness/t.  State  or  qnaBty  of  being  raf^ 

Ri7-O08e',  (-gOCt,  152)  a.  R<ragh  with  wrinkles: 
hence,  as  osed  by  Brown,  Rugos'it^.  Civ6<.) 

Rp'-oiN,  (r55'-jin)  9,  A  nappy  ckrth,  [Obs.;]  s 
suTgeon*s  rasp. 

RUIN,  rUB^AUf  109:  «.  Fall,  overthrow,  dMlros- 
tion :  remains  of  buildings  or  cities  demo&hed;  mis- 
chief, bane. 

To  Ri/-in,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  subvert,  to  demoliUi;  k» 
destroy;  to  deprive  of  felicity,  of  fiwtone.  of  hoDoer, 
particularly  the  honoor  of  female  chastity  or  mAka- 
hood :— Bfv.  [UnusnaL]  To  fell  in  ruins;  to  na  to 
ruin. 

Raf'-iQ-^r,  9,  One  that  ndna. 

To  Rt/.in-ate,  v.  a.  To  rain.  [Ob»  or  nipt.] 

Rii'-<-oa"-/»oo,  89  :  «.  Rnia.  [OU.  or  coOoql 

R«'-in-s-form,  a.  T^wking  Uke  rakas,  a  tera  is 
minermlofy. 

Rn'-lD-otis,  120:  a.  Fallen  to  ruins;  Boie  eoai- 
monly,  prodncing  ruin,  dastraetive. 

Rtf'-in-oMa-lyy  ad.  With  rain. 

RtZ-in-ows-neM,  «.  A  rainous  stale. 

RULE^  rQSl,  109:  «.  Government,  sway,  eootn); 
precept  according  to  which  something  Is  lo  be  done: 
an  instrument  for  drawing  lines  and  meosorini:;  an- 
ciently, regularity,  propriety  of  bchavjoor:  there  «» 
formerly  a  eonespondent  adjective,  Ru'-l^  sigaifyis; 
orderlv. 

7b  Rule,  V.  a.  and  is.  To  govere,  to  oootid;  v 
settle  as  by  a  rale ;  to  mark  with  lines :— s««.  To  hsve 
power  or  command,  with  o/ver. 

Utt'-ler,  9.  He  or  that  which  rules ;  a  goverwr;  « 
instrument  for  drawing  lines. 

RUM=rum,  #.  A  spirituous  liquor  ttom  the  ^«* 
Indies,  distilled  fVom  molasses. 

RUM=rura,  *.  A  queer  old-fashioned  person,  par- 
ticularly a  parson,  [Swift ;]  an  old  hook,  [Ob^] 

Rum,  a.'oid-fhahioned,  odd,  queer.  [A  cant  ttoj^  stlD 
in  use.] 

To  RUMBLF.,  rum'-bl,  101 :  v. «.  To  awke  » 
low,  heavy,  continued  sound. 

Rum'-bler,  36 :  «.  He  or  that  which  runbUs. 

Rum'-bling.  9.  A  low  hoarse  noise. 

To  RUMINATE,  roC-m^-nAti,  109:  v.n.  aud 
o.  To  ehew  the  cud  1  hence,  io  muse,lothJuk  asrs'o 
and  again .—- ott  To  chew  over  again  ;  to  meditate  fl^n 
and  over. 

Ri/'-mi-na'-tor,  38  :  9.  One  that  runinstes. 

Rtt'-mi-na"-/ion,#.  Property  of  rominating:  itttt^t^ 

RiZ-mt-nant,  a.  and  9,  Chewing  the  cud.— #•  As 
animal  that  chews  the  end. 

To  RUMMAGE-rum'-raig*,  99 :  v.  *.  and  «• 
To  search  among  many  things  hy  turning  them  cm: 
— meu.  To  search  places. 

Rum'-mage»  <.  Act  of  rammaging.  [Colloqj 

RUMMER=rum'-m<?r,  9.  A  large  driokinr|l««^ 

RUMOUR,  r55'-raor,  109,  38:  «.  Ry«»  « 
popular  report;  a  current  hearsay. 

To  Rtf'-moiir,  v.  a.  To  report  abroad. 

RtZ-moiir-fr,  9,  A  spreader  of  news. 

RUMP=rump,  ».  The  end  of  the  bsck-^^ 
beasts,  and  contemptuously  of  human  ^'*^'  u 
buttocks ;  figuratively,  the  fag  end  of  wmelbiBir  *"«■ 
lasU  longer  than  the  original  bodv ;  heooe  w'/fT 
of  the  parliament  which  abolished  the  HouseoftJ'r" 
in  CromweU's  Ume.  and  was  afterwards  *»»^^ 
Cromwell;  hence,  a  Rmmff  er  was  ooe  aw  »" 
favoured  or  belonged  to  the  Bump.  ,  j. 

RUMPLE,  rum~.pl,  101 :  ».  An  iiBiiiteB*^  a- 
orderly  nucker. 

To  Rum'- pie.  v.  a.  To  disorder  by  ronipl«' 

v,n,   and  a.  To  h»t«  oe  «*• 
ground  wiih  the  »wift«t  »**^ 


To  RUN=rrun, 
I  RAN=ran. 
RuN=run, 


,  y  the    leg*,   as  distio|ttt*«*  *JJJ 

walking,  leaping.  &c.;  to  movcailh  *'•*  '*?*' 


RUS 


RUT 


without  iMtrioUon  to  the  tpedis  action ;  to  movo  with- 
oat  restriction  to  the  legs  as  the  means;  hence,  to 
moT«  generally,  to  go,  to  pass;  in  most  uppHcations  it 
carries  with  it  the  notion  of  swifioess  or  violence,  but 
in  others  it  signifies  an  «v«n  and  smooth  progression, 
as  to  flow ;  to  have  a  coarse  in  any  direction,  or  a  con* 
tiooal  tenor  of  any  kind ;  to  be  in  fttrce,  to  be  gene- 
rally receiyed.  to  molt,  to  flow,  to  be  liquid ;  to  emit 
or  let  flow  as  a  liquid ;  to  exoem  pus  or  matter : — act. 
To  make  to  move  swifUy  or  forcibly ;  hence,  to  force 
forward,  to  drive;  to  incur:  it  often  becomeii  active 
by  elliiMb  of  a  nreposition;  hence,  to  venture;  ia 
special  senses,  to  import  [merchandise]  without  duty; 
to  melt:  [this  last,  in  the  active  application,  is  now 
unusual.]  7V>  raa  after,  to  search  for*  to  endeavour  at : 
Xo  mm  away  from,  to  flee:  7o  ma  ateay  irt^A,  to  carry 
off;  to  adopt  hastily  without  thought;  to  hurry  on 
wiih  i  To  run  in  trtfA, to  comply:  To  run  cm,  to  be  con> 
tlnuad;  to  continue  the  same  course :  To  nw  over,  to 
overflow;  to  recount  or  consider  cursorily :  To  rum  out, 
to  be  at  end;  to  spread  exuberantly;  to  be  wasted: 
To  rum  thr<Mgh,  to  exhaust ;  and  in  an  active  ^ense,  to 

5uah  through  with  a  sword :  also,  in  an  active  sense, 
'o  rum  down  is  to  chase  to  weariness;  to  follow  with 
scandal  or  opposition ;  to  crush. 

Run,  §,  Act  of  running ;  course ;  motion ;  flow ;  ca- 
dence; process;  way;  long  reception;  coutinued  suc- 
cess: current  opinion ;  hence,  with  mlwut,  ccnstttrc: 
j^ aim  the  lomg run,  in  the  final  result. 

Run'-neri  '•  lie  or  that  which  runs ;  heuce,  a  mes- 
•enger;  a  racer;  a  plant  that  shoots  quickly  ;  a  sprig; 
a  rope ;  a  moving  stone  in  a  mill. 

Run'-uingy  a.  and  «.  Kept  tor  the  race,  as  a  running 
borse ;  carried  from  page  to  page,  as  a  running  title ; 
passing  through  blocks,  as  running  tackle : — t.  Act  of 
moving  swiftly ;  discharge  fh>m  a  wound. 

RuN'-.rl-«ATE,  i,  A  runaway,  an  apostate  :  not  ori- 
ginally a  relation  of  the  class,  but  now  understood  so. 

Run'-a-way,  #.  A  ftigitive. 

Run'-nkl,  ».  A  small  runnmg  brook. 

RUNC.\T10N»  ruDg-ca'-8huQ,  «;    A  weeding. 

RU  NCI  NATE,  ruD'-c^-nit«,  a.  LitenUy,  saw- 
iihaped.  applied  to  a  sort  of  pinnatifld  leaf  [Bot.] 

RUNDLE,  ruD'-dl,  101 :  «.  a  Uuie  round,  as  the 
step  of  a  ladder. 

Rund'-let,  i.  A  little  barrel. 

RUNE,  r55ll,  109:  s,  A  Runic  letter. 

Rm^'DIC,  a.  An  epithet  marking  the  letters  and  Ian- 
iruage  of  the  ancient  northern  nations. 

RUNG.— See  To  Ring. 

RUNG=rung,  «.  A  timber  in  a  ship's  fioor. 

RUNNEL,  RUNNER,  &c— See  under  To  Rnn. 

RUNNET=run'-n^t,  14:  *.  A  liquor  made  by 
steeping  the  stomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water,  aud  used 
to  coagulate  milk  for  curds  and  cheese. 

RUN  N  ION.— See  Ronion. 

RUNT=ruilt,  «.  Any  small  animal  below  the  na- 
tun  I  growth  of  the  kind. 

RUPEE,  roo-pet',  s.  An  East  Indian  silver  coin 
worth  about  34.  id. 

RUPTION,  rup'-shun,  89  :  «.  A  breach. 

Rup'-/Mre,  (-t^re,  147)  «.  Act  of  breaking  ;  state 
of  being  broken ;  specially,  breach  of  peace  {  a  burst- 
ing of  something  pertaining  to  the  body,  as  of  a  gut, 
hernia:  Rup^turewort'  is  a  plant 

To  Rup'-ZKre,  v,  a.  To  break ;  to  suffer  rupture  of. 

RURAL,  rSSr'-al,  109,  51  :  a.  (Compare  Rustic. 
&C.)  Country ;  existing  in,  suiting,  or  resembling  the 
country. 

Ra/-ral-ly,  atL  As  in  the  country. 
Rft'-ral-ness,  s.  Quality  of  being  mraL 
Rtf-ral'-(-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Rnralness. 
Rtf-ric^-O-list,  87  :  «.  Inhabitant  of  the  country. 
Ra(-rijf''>e-noai8,  64  :  a.  Born  in  the  country. 
RUSE,r'C5z,  [Fr.]  170:  «.  S^tagem,  trick. 


RUSil— ruthi  «.  A  pkmt  erf  many  apecles  with  a 
longpointal.  growing  plentiAUly  in  wet  placet  ^  any 
thiDj;  proverbially  worthless. 

Rushrc^,  (rusht,  114, 143)  a.  Abounding  iu  rushes. 

Rush'-y,  a.  Made  of  rushes. 

Rush'-i-ne88,  «.  State  of  being  full  of  rushes. 

Rush'-er,  «.  One  who  strewed  nuhos-  [Obs.] 

t«Sr"  The  compounds  are  Ruth'-lthe,  Rush  cam' d'e,  &c. 

To  RUSH=?rush,  v.  n.  To  move  with  violence  or 
tumultuous  rapidity ;  to  enter  with  eagerness :  it  way 
be  met  with  as  an  active  verb. 

Rush,  9,  A  driving  forward. 

Rush'-er,  «.  One  who  rashes.— -See  also  above. 

Rush'-iDg,  i.  Vit^nt,  tumultuous  coarse. 

RUSK=rU8k,  a.  Light  hard  cake  or  bread. 

RUSMA=rU8'-m3,  f.  A  Turkish  depilatory. 

RUSS— russ,  a.  and  $,  Russian. 

Ru/-«iaD,  (rush'-'an,  147)  a.  and  s.  Pertaining 
to  Russhi :— s.  A  native  or  the  language  of  Russia. 

RUSSET^rus'-sgt,  14:  a.  and  9.  Reddishly 
brown;  through  mistake  sometimes  used  for  gray; 
coarse,  homespun,  rustic:— x.  A  country  dress;  a 
riuseting. 

To  Rus'-set,  V,  a.  To  give  a  russet  colour  to. 

Ru8'-«et-y,  105:  a.  Of  a  ruteet  colour. 

Rus'^'Set-ing,  9.  A  name  of  some  apples. 

RLJST=rust,  9,  The  oxide  of  a  motal  which  gathers 
on  the  surface  from  disuse ;  any  foul  matter  contracted; 
loss  of  power  by  inactivity. 

To  Rust,  V,  n.  and  a.  To  gather  rust ;  to  degenerate 
in  Idleness  >—aet.  To  make  rusty ;  to  grow  inert. 

Rust'-jf,  a.  Infected  with  rust ;  impaired  by  iu- 
activity;  having  matter  gathered  as  of  rust;  reasty. 
(by  corruption;)  morose,  burly. 

Rust'-i-ly,  aJ.  In  a  rusty  state. 

Rust'-l-ness,  «.  State  of  being  rusty. 

RUSTlC=rus'-ttck,  a.  and  #.  Pertaining  to  the 
country,  rurul ;  rough,  savage, rude;  plain,  unadorned, 
artless,  simple,  honest  :—$.  An  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try,  a  clown,  a  swain ;  rough  work  in  masonry,  in  imi- 
tation of  simple  nature. 

Rus'-ti-oil,  a.  Rustic. 

Rus'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.   In  a  rustic  manner. 

Rus'-ti-cal-ness,  9.  Rusticity. 

Rus-ttc'4-ty,  84,  59,  105  :  <.  State  or  quality^  of 
being  rustic,— simplicity  ;  rudeness;  savageness. 

To  Rus'-ti^cate,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  reside  in  the  coun- 
try :—act.  To  banish  into  tlie  country ;  to  l>anish  from 
collegt;  for  a  time. 

Rus'-t4-ca"-/ion,  89:  «.  Act  of  rusticating :  stote  of 
being  rusticated. 

To  RUSTLE,  nV-sl,  156,  101  :  r.  n.    To  make 

a  noise  as  of  the  rubbing  of  silk  or  dry  leaves. 
Rus'-Zline,  #.  The  noise  of  that  which  rustles. 
R  UTserut,  9,  Deep  track  of  a  wheel. 
Rut'-TBR-kin,  9,  One  old  in  crafty  ways.   [1546.] 
Rui''-TI-EU,  9.  A  direction  for  the  route,  whether  by 

land  or  sea ;  an  old  traveller.  [Cotgrave.] 
To  RUT=rut,  V.  n.  To  desire  to  come  together,  used 

of  deer,  and  heoce  of  some  other  animals. 
Rut»  s.   Copulation  of  deer  and  some  other  animals. 
Rut'-tish,  a.  Wanton,  salacious.  [Shaka.] 
RUTH,r^/A,   117:  s.    Mercy,   pity,  compassion; 

misery,  sorrow.  [Obs.  or  Poet.] 
Rulh'-(u\f  117:  a.    Merciful;  ruefhl.  woAU. 
ll«</A'-fMl-iy,  ad.  Sadly  ;  wofully. 
Rt//A'-less,  a.  Crael.  pitiless,  barbarous. 
Rf/M'-less-ly,  ad.  Without  pity ;  cruelly. 
Rii/V-less-ness,  «.   Waut  of  pity,  cruelty. 
RUTILANT,  rOS'-te-lrtnt,  109:  a.  Shining. 
To  Ri/-ti.late,  r.  n.  To  glow  wiih  light.  [Coles.] 
Ru'-T/LB,  105 :  «.  An  oxide  of  titaohim. 


TtMaign:=U  UMct  aA«r  modM  of  sficlliDg  tliat  tio«c  oo  irrefalaritj  of  Muod. 

Qmmnania:  mish-un,  t.  e,  miasioH,  165  :  vTz)i-ud,  t.  e,  tiiion,  165:  t/^m«  16G  :  thSa,  166. 
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SAB 


SAD 


RLTTER^rut^-Ur,  «.  A  troopur.  [1618.] 
RUTTERKIN,  RUTTIER,— Sw  Rat.  (« ir«ck.) 
RUTTISH.— Se«  To  RnU 

RUTTI.E,  rut'-tl,  #.  R*lUe  in  Ihe  throot  [Bornet.] 
RYE^lf,  106  :  «.  Conne  kind  of  brrad  com:  alM> 

applied  as  the  name  of  a  disease  io  a  hawk. 
Ry b'-ou AS9,  s,  A  coane  kind  of  graat. 


S. 


S  k  popularly  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  alpfanbet, 
though  reallv  the  nineteenth :  tee  J :  its  proner  aound 
U  tlte  6dlh  f  lement  of  the  tciieroee  prefixed ;  but,  ex* 
cept  at  the  beKinnin};  of  words,  this  iiissinx  is  more  fire- 
quently  converted  into  another  elrment  than  actually 
•oundeil ;  and  the  charts  of  a  sibilant  pronunciation 
more  justlv  attaches  to  a  defective  uttrrance  of  the 
language  than  to  the  language  itaelf  when  uttered  ac> 
eording  to  metropolitan  usase  of  the  present  day. 
Even  at  the  beginning  of  words  the  s  is  not  always 
•ibHant.  but  with  h  forms  a  di(;rmph  which  is  the 
regular  indication  of  tlte  6lst  element.  In  the  middle 
and  at  the  end  of  words  it  is  very  often  vocalized,  or 
converted  into  the  60th  element:  se«  Prin.  137.  143. 
151,  \58:  and  in  many  situations  the  sibilant  or  the 
vocalised  sound  deviates  into  the  6 1  St.  69d,  63d,  or  64th 
element :  sre  IMn.  147.  As  an  abbreviatioa,  S  stands 
for  Sodta,  (fellow ;)  Societtu  or  Sodetatis.  (Society ;) 
SoUdHioeHvlidi,  (a  shilling  or  sldllings;)  SomtMt  See, 

8ABAOTH«8^-ha'-5(lk,  «.  Armies  or  hoata. 

SA  BBKTH^nHW'hdth,  «.'  Literally,  rest ;  henee. 
the  day  of  cessation  ftt>m  labour ;  this  by  Jews  is  ob- 
served on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  not  only  to  slg* 
niiy  that  they  worship  the  Creator  as  their  Uod,  but 
also  to  commemorate  their  deliverance  fh>m  Egyptian 
bondage,  IVom  which  their  so'enth  day  was  dated : 
Christians,  taking  no  note  of  the  latter,  observe  for 
their  sabbath  the  first  day  of  tlie  week,  because 
Christ  rase  from  the  dead  on  that  day :  intermission 
of  pain  or  sorrow. 

Sab'-ba>ta"-n-aDy  90 :  $.  and  a.  One  whoobserree 
the  sabbath  on  the  seventh  day  instead  of  the  first ; 
one  who  observes  the  sabbath  with  unreasonable 
rigour :— a.  Pertaining  to  Sabbsitarians :  henoe.  5d6'- 
hata'*riftHi»m. 

Saiy-ba/A-lets,  a.  Without  oesntkm  torn  labour. 

Sab-bat'-«-€aI,  a.  Belonging  to  or  resembling  the 
sabbath ;  bringing  rest :  Sabbatic  is  the  same. 

Sab^'ba-tum}  158:  «.  Intermission  of  labour. 

•9^  The  compounds  are  Sab"bath'br9ah^er,  Sab"bath- 
brmk'img,  Hcc 

SABEAN«=8^-be'-£{n,  86  :  a.  Pertaining  to  Saba,  in 
Arabia,  famous  for  aromatic  plants. 

SABELLiAN,  s(i-b«l'4-€En,  90:  «.  A  follower 
of  Sabellius,  w  ho  in  the  third  century  taught  that  the 
ff^ord  and  the  IJoly  Spirit  were  only  virtues,  emana- 
tions, or  functions  of  the  Deity. 

SABIAN,  »a'-b^-an,  90 :  «.  A  worshipiier  of  the 
hott  of  heaven,  that  is,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  hence, 
Sa'binnitm:  it  also  occurs  for  Sabeau,  which  is  quite  a 
diflTerent  word. 

SABINE,  diW-Wy  105  :  t.  A  plant,  savin. 

SABLE,  sa'-bl,  101 :  s,  and  a.  A  small  animal  of 
the  weasel  kind ;  its  fur :— «.  Black. 

SABLIERE,  sib'-lWrc,  [Fr.l  170:  t.  (See 
Sabulous.)  A  saud-plt ;  a  piece  of  timber  not  so  tliick 
as  a  beam. 

SABOT,  B^-boU',  [Fr.]  t.  Sort  of  wooden  shoe. 

SABRE,  ta'-bur,  159  :  «.  A  convex  short  sword. 

To  Sa'-bre,  v.  a.  To  wound  or  kill  as  with  a  sabre. 

SABULOUS,  s&b'-A-lus,  n,  Sandy,  griUy. 

Sab'-u-los''.i-ty,  84  :  t.  Sandiness.  gritUnees. 


SACCADE»sac-kad«',  «.  A  jerk  widi  (be  briJk. 
SACXJHARINE,    •ac'-M-nn,    161.    105:    a. 

Having  the  taste  or  other  qualities  of  sugar. 
Sac'-cAa-rif"-er-ow8,  87,  1*20:  m.  Prodndng  sofu. 
Sac'-CHO-lac"-T1C,  a.  Obtained   (irom  the  aipr  uf 

milk,  as  saccholaetic  or  mocic  acid :  hence  tlie  acatnl 

•alt  tocekolate. 
SAC'ERDOTAL»tSn^.^r-d&'tai,«.  Prwtly. 
SACHEL.— See  SatcheL 
SACilEM=^'-ch^m,  «.  nUe  of  an  Americaodurt 

SA(:K=tick,  «.  A  large  bag  ;  a  bag ;  thrre  bssMi; 

a  loose  robe  formerly  worn  by  ladies. 
To  Sack,  V,  a.  To  put  into  bags. 
Sack'-in^,  §.  Coarse  ckith   fiuteoed  to  a  btdstty; 

cloth  for  making  sacks. 
Sack'-fiil,  s.  A  sack  quite  ftalL 
Sack'-clo/A,  ».  The  coarsest  and  roughest  of  clA 
SACK=siick,  9.  Canary  wine  or  sherry. 
SACK-POs'-nn*,  «.  A  posaet  of  milk  and  Mck. 
To  SACK=i«ick,  v.  a.  To  i^undrr.  to  plLi|e. 
Sack,  s.  Stem  and  pillage  of  a  town. 
Sack^rr,  «.  One  that  sacks  a  town. 
Sack'-age,  t.  Act  of  sacking  a  town. 
SACKBUT«8«ck'-but,  $,  A  kind  of  tmsipri 
SACR£D<=ti'-cr^d,    a.    Immediately   lelailD:  «o 

God ;  holy  ;  consecrated,  with  to;  reUttogto  irlijioa. 

not  pro&ne ;  Inviolnble. 
Sa'-cred-ly,  ad,  Religkrasly.  invioUbly. 
Sa'-cred-nen,  «.   State  of  being  sacred. 
Sacring,  Sacrist,  Ac. — See  lower. 
Sac'-R..I-MENT,  92 :  t.  A  sacred  ceremony  ia»p«JWt 

an  obligation.— an  oath  ;  an  outward  ngn  oT  s{>tnis>l 

grace ;  specially,  the  Eucharist :  To  Sa^ramnt,  to  Ikb4 

by  an  oath,  is  disused. 
Sac'-ra.men"-tnl,  a.  Constituting  or  penaiaiog  to  • 

sacrament:  Sa<fraa»em''tttti  are  things  irUtioj  to  m- 

craments. 
Sac'*ra-men''-taUIjr,  ad.  In  manner  of »  natanl 
Sac'-ra-roen-ta''-ri  an,  90:    ».   One  who  dilfrn 

from  tlie  Catlwlics  respecting  the  sacrament*.  «pp"« 

reproachfully  to  the  Prutesianis:  So^r^m*  wry  » 

sometimes  med  with  the  same  meaning. 
Sac'-rfl-men^-tar-jr, «.  Sacnmenul  pniy«ri»«*' 
S.i-CHlF'-lC,  a.   Employed  in  sacrifice :  M  taibM 

also  use  SacririonL 
Sa-crtf'-i-ca-blr,  a.  Fit  for  sacrifice. 
Sa-crif  "-i-ca'-tor,  *.  A  aacrificer.  [Brown.] 
Sa-crif'-i-ca'-tor-y,  a.  Offering  sacrifice. 
To  Sac'-ri-kick,  (-flit,  137)  r.  o.  and  «••  '* 

offer  to  Heaven  j  to  immolate  as  an  stoorsirt>»  «^ 

pitiation.  with  to  ;  to  gi\'»  up  for  sooielbinjt  «J.  "■ 

to :  to  devote :— aea.  To  make  offerings ;  lo  oi«  »■• 

criflce. 
Sac' -n-fi'-crr,  (-I^r)  ».  One  who  sacrifices. 
Sac'-n-flce,  (-fic*,  137)  t.    Act  of  s«-riiicmf : Jj; 

thing  sacritloed  ;  that  which  is  given  op  far  •"W'"'* 

else,  deemed  of  less  value. 
Sac'-n-fic"-ial,  (-fTsh-'ai,  147)  «.  r«fcni«S  •► 

crifice;  pertaining  to  sacrifice. 
Sac'-rz-leok,  (-l^g*,  102)  «.  The  eri»e  of  •«« 

priating,  violating,  w  profaning  things  sscfsil. 
Sac''-rr-le9'-i«t,  ».  One  guilty  of  sscrnfT- 
Sac'-rMe'^-giow,  (-le'-j'us,  90, 1^)«.  ^"^ 

things  sacred ;  polluted  with  the  crime  of  »cri«r- 
Sac'-ri-le"-#j;ioi«-ly,  ad.  With  sacrilege- 
Sac'-ri-le"-gio«r«.neM,  t.  Disposition  toiscrih^ 
Sa'k:rwo,  a.  Used  in  saeied  offices,  f^""*'^^. 
Sa'-crist,t.  Sa'H:ri«-t«n.  t.  The  per«»  •■  *^*^ 

who  has  charge  of  the  things  uswl  in  sacnnl  oWt* 
Sa'-cris-ty,  «.  Place  for  keeping  lacrwl  a'"**^, 
Sa'-cro-sanct, a.  InvioUblcmcred.  (WUtonjpw^; 
SAD-8«d,  a.    In  obsolete  sensss.im;  «*««"• 


Tb«  •rhcuMs  vntirv,  nod  tb«  prindptet  to  whMi  the  nnmbar*  rtftr,  prscei*  lb*  DkHoaarr. 

rowe/,:  gKu'-wky^'  eh«p'-man  :  pd-pi':lii«:  g66d:  j*a5,  i.  f./rir,  55:  t,<.v&cii»i^'.l^'* 
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bMiTy ;  in  WDWt  not  comnoo,  •eriuiia,  grave ;  dark- 
eoloared;  in  tt«aal  tenses,  autrowfal,  melancholyi 
gloomy;  in  style  half  burlesque,  bad.  iucon\enleut, 
vexatiuttt. 

Sad'-ly,  ad.  With  sadness  ;  in  sod  manner. 

Sad'-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  sad. 

To  Sad'-drOy  114:  v.  a.  and  it.  To  make  sod  in 
any  of  its  senses: — »e«.  To  become  sad. 

SADDLE,  vid'-dl,  101  :  «.  The  seat  which  is  put 
on  a  horse  lor  the  accommodation  of  tiie  rider ;  some- 
thing like  a  saddle  in  shaiie  or  uie. 

Yo  Sad'-dlr,  V.  a.  To  nut  a  saddle  on ;  to  pnt  on  as 
a  saddle ;  to  load. 

Sad'-dl^r,  36:  $.  A  maker  of  saddles. 

Theeompoands  are  Stut^haeke4,{\am\n  the  back. 
with  an  elerated  licad  and  neck ;)  Sad'dU-bow,  (the 
arch  at  tlie  npper  part  of  Xhe  saddle  «  hich  is  to  lit  the 
horee's  back :)  Sad'tUa-wutker,  ice. 

SADDUCEE«s&d"d&Hic'i  «.  One  of-  an  ancient 

sect  of  the  Jews  who  held  that  there  is  no  resurrection, 

neither  angel,  nor  spirit. 
Sad'-du-cUni)  1 58  :  «.  A  sort  of  deism. 
SAF£»8afe,  a.  and  «.    (See  To   Save.)  Free  ftom 

danger  or  hurt,  oouferring  secnrity ;  reposited  from  the 

power  of  doing  harm:— t.  A  small  place  for  reuosittng 

ntoviaions,  and  securing  them  Irom  insects:  To  Sa^ 

£>  obsolete. 
Safe^-ly»  ad.  In  a  safe  manner. 
Safe'-oess, «.  State  of  being  safe. 
Safe'-tjfy  i.  Freedom  or  exemption   from  danger  or 

bort:  custody,  security  from  escape:  a  Saf/ty-vahe 

is  one  attached  to  steam  engines  for  the  escape  of 

■taam  and  prevention  of  bursting. 
Savb-^on'-ouct,  t.  That  which  gives  a  safe  passage, 

— pass-warrant;  also, convoy. 
SAKs'-aUAKD,  121 :«.  Defence ;  convoy ;  pass-warrant; 

an  ootward  petticoat  which  women  wore  when  ridiug. 
To  Safe'-gward,  v.  a.  To  guard,  to  protect.  [Shake.] 
SavB-kbbP-ing,  «.  Act  of  keeping  safely. 
SAFFRON«r«if '-ron,  9.  and  a.  A  yellow  plant  :— 

mij.  Having  the  oekmr  of  saffron,  vellow.    There  b  a 

iilaat  namM  Saf^from-bwTtard^  which  is  different  in 

■and,  and  is  aomeUmes  called  Saffiuwtr. 
To  Saf-frony  v.  a.  To  tinge  with  saffron. 
7&  SAGasa&g,  V.  II.  and  a.  To  swag,  to  stagger: — 

od  To  cause  to  bund  by  burthening. 
SAGACIOUS,  sd-ga'-ah'iit,  147  :  a,    PrimarUy. 

quick  of  scent ;  hence,  of  quick  peoe  ration. 
So^ga'-ciotrs-lyi  ad.  With  sagacity. 
So-ga'-ciotis-nesSy  f.  Sagacity. 
So'gac'-i-ty,  9*2,  59 :  9.  Quicknest  of  scent ;  acute- 

iMse  of  discerument,  penetration. 
SAGAMORE»sSg''^m&r<y  «.   A   supreme   ruler 

among  the  Ameiicau  Indians }  a  Juice. 
SAGAPENsS&g'-^p^n,  «.  Persian  gum  resin. 
SAGATHY,  siig'-a•ft^^^  «.  A  kind  of  serge. 
SAGE3»tagc»  a.  A  garden  plant  of  several  sorts. 
Sa'-{nr,  a.  Full  of,  or  seasoned  witli  sage. 
SAGEsssage,  a.  and  $.  Wise,  grave,  prudent : — f. 

A  man  of  gravity  and  wiMlom.— a  philosopher. 
Sage^'ljr,  ad.  Wisely,  prudently. 
Sage'-ness,  «.  Gravity,  prudence. 
To  SAG1NATE,  did'-g^nlu,  v,  a.  To  pamper. 
SAGITTAL,  sad'-git-tal,  81 :  a.  Belonging  to  an 

arrow;  like  an  arrow,  as  a  suture  of  the  icull. 

Sa^-it-tor-^) «.  and  a.  An  animal  armed  with  arrows, 
half  man  and  halMiorse;  an  archer;  the  Centaur;  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  full  Latin  of  which  is 
Sagitta*rimi:—adj,  Pertaining  to  an  arrow. 

S  AGO«sa'-g6> «.  A  dry  mealy  substance  or  granolaled 

paste  imported  (kom  the  East. 
SAIC»sa'-Tck,  t.  A  Turkish  vessel  of  the  Lcvaut. 
SAID.'-See  To  Say. 


SAILssgavI,  9,  The  sheet,  or  one  of  the  sheets,  by 
which  the  wind  impels  a  ship;  iu  poetry,  wings;  a 
ship:  a  collective  term  for  snips:  To  strthe  sail,  to 
lower  tlie  sail ;  to  abate  of  pomp  or  superiority. 

To  Saily  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  by 
sails ;  to  swim ;  to  be  carried  smoothly  : — act.  To  pass 
by  means  of  sails  ;  U>  fly  through. 

Sail'-rr,  36  :  «.  He  or  that  which  saUs. 

Sail'-or,  38  :  «.  A  seaman. 

SaiP-a-blc^  a.  Navigable. 

Sail'-y,  a.  Like  a  saiL  [Drayton.] 

i9*  The  compounds  are  5air-6<n'«e,'  SaU^-broad,  (spread- 
ing as  a  sail;)  Sail^-htfl;  Saitmaker;  Salt -yard,  ike, 

SAIN,  (Sayen.)— See  To  Say. 

SAlNF01N=ssaW-roin,  30:  9,  A  herb  culUvated 
for  fodder. 

SAINT=iia\nt,  t.  A  person  sanctified,  one  of  Um 
blessed  in  heaven;  oue  canonixod;  a  sanctimonious 
person. 

To  Saint,  v.  a,  and  m.  To  canonise  : — neu.  To  act 
with  a  show  of  piety. 

Sailit'-ed,  a.  Holy,  pious  ;  made  Uessed. 

Saint'-ess,  9,  A  female  saint. 

Saibt'-ltf,  a,  and  ad.  Holy : — ad.  Like  a  saint. 

Sain t'-l ike,  a.  Suiting  or  resembling  a  saint 

Saints-ship,  9,  Character  or  qualiiies  of  a  saint 

99*  Oilier  compounds  are  Saimt-Johm'^-bread,  Saiai- 
Joh»*»''Wort,  Saint- PeUer't'Wort,  (all  three,  plants;) 
Saint" i^ -bell,  (the  smaller  church  bell,  so  called  because 
formerly  rung  at  a  particular  part  of  divine  service 
that  the  absent  mi^t  fall  on  their  knees;}  Saimt'- 
teemng;  &c. 

SAKE=sak(,  «.  Purpose,  account,  cause. 

SAKER=sa'-krr,  t.  A  hawk;  sort  of  cannon. 

Sa'-ker-et,  9,  The  male  of  the  saker4iawk. 

SAL=sal,  t.  Salt  [Chem.  Phar.] 

Sal-if'-bu-OCS,  87,  120:  a.  Producing  salL 

To  Sal'-/->y,  6 :  v,a.  To  form  into  a  salt. 

Sal"-»-fl'-<i-ble,  a.  Capable  of  combining  to  form 
a  salt. 

Sal'-i-ri.ca''-fion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  sslifying. 

SAL'-i.NA''-riON,  9,  Act  of  wsshiug  with  salt  liquor. 

S.i-LINB',  (s^-line')  a.  Salt,  partaking  of  the  qua- 
lities of  salt :  Salifnota  is  less  used. 

So-line'-ness,  9,  State  of  being  saUne. 

Sa-Un'-»-form»  92  :  a.  Having  the  form  of  salt. 

So-li'-no-ter-rene'^  a.  Of  salt  and  earth. 

SAL'-t.i'lfBN-TA''-u/-orB,  o.  Of  salt  things.  [Obs.] 

Sal'-so-ac^'-id,  59 :  a.  Salt  and  sour. 

Sal-tu'-gi-nous,  a.  Saltish.  [Doyle.] 

SALACIOUS,  sd-la'-sh'us,  147  :  a,  LustfUl. 

So-la'-cioMS-ljf,  ad,  Lecherously,  Instftdly. 

S<i-Ia</-i-ty,  92,  59  :  t.  Lust,  lechery. 

SALAD^sil'^ad,  9.  Food  of  raw  herbs,  generally 
dressed  with  salt,  oil,  and  vinegar;  SaUi.t  is  a  cor- 
ruption. 

Sal'-ad-ing,  9.  Vegetables  for  salads. 

SA  LAM»sd-Um',  t.  An  Eastern  salnUtioo. 

SALAMANDEItssHl'^-mSu^-der,  «.  An  animal 
vulgarly  deemed  to  live  in  the  fire :  a  small  litard : 
Saiamandtr**  hair,  <«  icool,  is  a  name  given  to  asbestos. 

Sal'-a-man'^-drinei  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sala- 
mander I  enduring  fire. 

SALARY,  e&V'dr4\^,  105  :  s.  Suted  or  periodical 

payment  for  services ;  stipend ;  wages. 
Sal'-ar-itfd,  114  :  a.  Enjoying  a  salary. 
SALE^salty  9.  (Compare  To  Sell)  Act  of  selling; 

power  of  selling,  market ;  auction ;  state  of  being  to 

be  sold :  from  some  different  etymok^y  it  means,  in 

Spenser,  a  wicker  basket. 
$ale'-a'bl<f  a.  That  can  be  sold  ;  vendible. 
Sale'-a«bl^,  ad.  In  a  saleable  manner. 


Tbe  liga  =:  ia  omJ  after  nkodct  of  tptUiog  Uiat  bavs  oo  irregularity  of  Mund. 

CantomaHt9:  miih-un»  •'.  e,  mhtion,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  <«  vimn,  165 :  ttUn,  166 :  thSn,  166. 
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Sale'-fl-ble-neSS,  «.   StntP  of  Ijoing  saleable. 

gy*  Of  the  compound*.  Snips'  man  ig  iiudirtlood  ape- 
cirtlly  as  oiM*  »lio  wlls  lH>a<«ts  nt  tnnrktM.or  as  onr  who 
»*•  U'reAdy-made  clotliPS :  Sola* -work  is  ^ oik  careleudy 
doue  for  »n\e. 

SALEBUUUS,  »al'4-bru«,  120:  a.  Ragged. 

Sal'-e-bros''-i-ty,  84  :  t.  Roughnow  of  a  path. 

SALER— See  Saloop. 

SAl^IANT,  sa'-lA  ant,  1  a.  Leaping:  iu  the  firai 

SALIENT,  sa'-li-^nt,j  form  it  is  a  term  of  bo- 
raldry.  denoting  the  upright  positbn  of  a  beast  with 
only  one  hiudrr  fiwt  on  the  ground ;  in  other  senses  it 
has  llie  second  fojm;  moving  by  leapi.  shouting,  pro- 
jecting. 

SALICINE,  i«il'4-cin,  105:  #.  A  aubstaiice  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  lh<' willow  in  prismatic  crystals. 

SALIEEROUS,  SALIFIABLE, &c.,  SALINE, 
&c — See  Sal. 

SALIGOT,  8al'4-j?ot,  *.  Water-thistle. 

S  A  LI  QUE,  s«l'-Tck,  [Fr.]  a.  Excluding  females 
from  Bucceedin;;  or  transmitting  inheritance  to  the 
throne. 

SALlVA=s5-n'-v5,«.  SpitUc. 

Sn-Ii'-val,  a.  Relating  to  spittle. 

Sa-1  i'-vo«8,  1 20  :  a.  Having  the  nature  of  fi^ttle. 

SAi/-j-ViiR-r,  84,  105,  129  :  a.  Salival. 

71>  Sal'-i-vate,  v.  a.  To  purge  by  the  salival  glands. 

Sal'-l-va"-/ion,  89  :  «.  A  method  of  cure  by  exciting 
an  excessive  Kccrction  of  saliva,  generally  by  mercury. 

SALLE r=bal'-let,  «.  A  helmet:  see  also  Salad. 

SAL[JANCE.— See  under  Sally. 

SALLOW,  sSI'-lA,  125  :  *.  A  sort  of  wiUow  tree. 

SALLOW,  sal'-lo,  a.  Yellow,  as  from  illness. 

Sal'-lou^-Dess,  *.  Sickly  yellow  paleness. 

SAI^LY,  8al'-lt'^J,  lO.'i  :  *.   Eruption  as  from  a  bc- 

siej^ed  place;  excursion;  flight;  sprightly  exertion; 

levijy,  wild  gayety,  exuberance. 
Tb  Sal'-ly,  v»  n.  To  i&«ue  suddenly. 
Sal'-li-ance,  *.  A  sally.  [Spenser.] 
Sal'-LK-PORT,    130:  9.  Gate   at   which   sallies    are 

made  {  in  fire-ships  the  place  of  escape  for  the  train- 

flrers. 

SALMAGUNDI,  g«l'-ma-gun"-di^,  «.  A  mix- 
ture  of  chopped  meat,  pickled  herrings,  and  seasonings. 

SALMON,  sSm'-iTion,  157:  *.  A  fish  tltat  comes 
from  tlie  sea  to  spawn  iu  fresh  water,  whose  llesli  is  of 
a  pink  colour :  there  is  a  fish  like  it  called  Hal'tnon- 
trout'. 

Sa/in'-on-et,  S.  (See  Samlet.) 

SALOON=83-lC5n',  a.  A  hall,  or  state  room. 

SALOOP=sd-l55p',  «.  The  dried  root  of  a  species 
of  orchid,  properly  Salfp:  also  a  decoction  of  the  root. 


SALSIFY,  bSl'-c^-fy,  *.   Goatsbeard,  a  phuit 
SALSO-ACID,  SALSUGlNOUS,&c.— See  Sal. 

SALT,  s^Malt,  112:  t.  and  a.  (See  the  relations 
of  the  Latin  form  under  Sal.)  A  body  compounded  of 
un  acid  united  to  some  base ;  the  common  salt  is  mu- 
riate of  soda;  that  which  seasons  or  gives  flavour;  that 
which  preserves  firom  corruption;  taste,  smack;  wit, 
tnerriment:  in  the  plural  number,  it  is  u<cd  ixjpu- 
larly  for  a  salt  taken  as  a  medicine : — adj.  Having  the 
taste  of  salt;  impregnated,  or  obounding  with  salt} 
salacioas. 

To  Salt,  V.  a.  To  season  with  talt;  it  is  used  as  a 
neuter  verb  by  mauufactnrert,  as  •'  The  brine  salts." 

SaW'eTf  «.  One  who  salts,  or  who  sells  salt. 

Salt'-l^,  ad.  With  taste  of  salt. 

Snlt'-neM,  ».  Taste  of  salt ;  state  cf  being  salt. 

Salt'-ish,  a.  Somewhat  salt. 

Salt'-le88,  a.  Not  tasting  of  salt,  insipid. 

SaW-ern,  t,  A  salt-work. 


SjLx'-ClL-LilR,  f.  A  nnall  vessel  for  hddbg  vSi 

SAhT-Pvf'TRE,  (-tar,  159)  t.  Nitrate  of  poUA. 

f^  Other  compounds  are  Saie-cat.  (a  lump  of  tslt  tt 
salt-works  which  attracts  pigeons ;)  StUt  miMt,  &/ 
pan.  Salf'Vit.  (these  three  have  nearly  tbc  lam*  r«riQ- 
lug ;  ^  Salt -rheum,  (an  affection  of  the  skin,  also  cilW 
Herpes;)  Salttpa'ter;  Sail^-work;  SaUwd.  i» 
herb;)  &c 

SALT=8alt,  142:  «.  Act  of  leaping.  [B.Jon.] 

Sal'- ton t,  a.  Jumping,  dancing. 

Sa!'-  ti-er,  «.  A  cross  with  two  feet  as  if  capsbk  of 

leaping,  as  X :  also  spelled  Saltire.  [Her.] 
Sal-ta'-ftoD,  89  :  «.  Act  of  leaping. 
Salt'-in-ban"-co,  i.  A  mountebank. 

SALUBRIOUS,  gi-lW-brl-us,  109, 105, 120. 

a.  Healtliful,  wholesome,  promoting  health. 
Sa-lu'-bri-ous-ljf,  ad.  So  as  to  promote  health. 
Sa-li/-bri-ty,  84, 105  :  «.  Uealth/uloess. 
Sal'-u-t^r-k,    (sal'-A-tar-^  84,  69,  129)  a. 

Whulcsome.  healthy ;  also  promoting  safety. 
Sal'-u-t«r-i-ness,  t.  Wholcsomeue^ 
Sal'-u-tir-er-ot/s,  87,  120:  a.  Bringing  beiW». 
To  S^-lltb',  (si-l'oot'.  109)  r.  a.  TowishWrt 

to;  hence,  to  greet,  to  hail;  to  please,  to  gratify;  lo 

kiss. 
Sa«lute',  «.  A  greeting;  a  kin. 
Sa-lt/-ttfr,  «.  One  who  aalntes. 
Sa-li/-ta-tor-y,  s.  Place  of  greetiig.  [Mihoo.] 
Sal'-u-ta"-/ion,  69,.89  :  s.  Act  or  style  of  «tatia|: 

a  greeting ;  literally,  a  wish  ofhe^th. 

SALVABLE,  sal'-va-bl,  101 :  a.  (Cempw  a»r 

previous  class.)  Possible  to  be  saved,  or  kept  safe  «^ 

sound. 
Sal'-Vo-bil"-f-ty,  84  :  #.  State  of  being  sslratk. 
Sal'-Vaoe,  99  :  *.  That  which  U  alkmed  or  diimi 

by  Uw  for  saving  goods  from  a  wreck :  with  a  iiSmrn 

etymology  it  was  an  adjective,  signifying  what  l»  tfft 

denoted  by  Sat/agei  which  see; 
Sal'-v^-TOR-K,  *.  A  place  fot  keeping  goods  «fc. 
Sai.-va'-t/on,  89  :  «.  Literally,  preservation  fc«^- 

preservation  (h>m  eternal  misery. 
Sai.'-V£R,  tf. — See  in  its  place  hereafter. 
Sal'-vo,  *.  A  something  taped  when  <*h«  «kifl|» 

are  granted, — an  exceptk»n.  a  reservatkm. 
SALVE,  siv,  122:  t.  A  gintimms  conporititm  « 

ointment  for  wounds ;  remedy,  help. 
To  Salve,  v.  a.  To  cure  with  medicMnent*  npfiifi. 

to  help,  to  remedy :  in  old  autiiors  it  oceun  in  »»« 

related  to  the  previous  classe*.  Spenser  iwing  it  »«• 

salut/f ;  and  Hooker.  Atterbury,  ic  f«  (o  *«*  •*•  "** 

by  a  saho. 
SALVER=8Xl'-ver,  f.  (Perhaps  related  to Sshsbte 

&c.)  A  sort  of  waiter,  generally  of  precious  metsl 


SALPICON,  sSl'-p^-con,  «.  A  sort  of  stuffing.       .  SAMARITAN,  «a-m«i'4-t4n,  $.  and  a.  Ovd 

an  ancient  sect  with  whom  other  Jews  wfturf  jo  '^ 
dealinjfs.  and  remarkable  by  the  parablsoftft"^ 
Samaritan  i—adj.  Pertaining  to  tbc  SamanUB*  J" 
Samaritan  alphabet  is  the  ancient  Hebrsw  slpww*- 
SAMBO=8im'-b6,  «.  Chfldofabtockandsinahtto 
SAME^samt,  a.  Idcntkal,  notdiifiweotor  oth^J  ^ 

was  anciently  an  adverb  sigtiifying  tug^htr. 
Saroe'-Dess,  *.  Identity  ;  entire  likeness. 
SAMIEL,  si'-m^l,  97  :  *.  The  wind  ma^ 
SAMlTE=8a.mTlc',f.  AsUkrtnlT.  [OwttfJ 
SAMLF.T=s&in'.let,  *.  A  salmonet  a«-WiLJ 
SAMPHIRE,  .im'-frr,  163,105,36:  *•  ApW 
which  grows  on  rocks  washed  by  the  ••«»  ■"■ 
pickling.  .  _^  ^ 

SAMPLE,  sam'.pl,  11,  101:  #.  Ap«t  Ai^" 

a  specimen  of  the  whole ;  example. 
To  Sam'-plr,  v.  a.  To  exemplUy.  {Vvm»Lx 
Sani'-pler,  36 :  «.    A  specimen.  psitic«i«lr  ^ 
girl's  improvement  in  needle-work. 
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SAN 


SAP 


SANABLE,g&l'-3-bl,lOl :  (See  Sane.)  a.  Curable. 
San'-A-ttvei  105  :  a.  Powerftil  tu  eure.  healint;., 
San'-o-tiVe-ness,  «.  Power  to  cure. 
Sa-oa'-/ion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  caring  or  healing. 
San'-i-^CLJS,  «.  A  name  given  to  a  herb. 
SANCE-BELL==8ioci'-b^l, «.  SaintVbeU. 

Jh  SANCTIFY,  8«ngk'-t4-fy,  158,  105,6:  v. a. 
To  malce  hol]^ ;  to  make  a  meami  of  holinen ;  to  make 
free  bom  gutU  ;  to  secure  from  violation :  in  a  theolo- 
gical Kasc.  to  free  from  the  power  of  sin  for  the  time 
to  come  :  Barrow  uses  To  SanctiJicate. 

Sanc''-ti'W-eT,  s.  He  that  sancUfiet. 

Sa«c'-t»-fi-ca"-/ibn,  89  :  *.  Act  of  sanctifying  ;  stalo 
of  being  sanctified  or  freed  from  future  dominion'  of  sin. 

SAA'c'-TI-JiON-r,  *.  Holiness ;  scrtipuloos  austerity  : 
it  often  means  the  appearance  of  holiness. 

Sajic'-t»-m</'-ni*oaf8,  90 :  a.  Saintly  ;  saint-seeming. 

Sanc'-ti-mc/'-ni-OttS-ly,  ad.  With  sanctimony. 

Sanc'-tf-iiMll-jf,  9.  HoUness ;  saintly  appearance. 

SANd'TIOK,  89  : .  *.  That  which  confirms  or  renders 

obligatory, — ratification ;  less  proiH'rIy,  n  law. 
To  Saicc'-Zioii,  V,  a.  To  give  a  sanction  to. 
Sane'  t»-tude,  «.  Holiness  ;  goodnesis. 
SaJic/-t»-tjf,  105  :  t.  Sanctitode ;  a  holy  being. 

$aMc'-/M-ar-jr,  (-tA-ar-^,  147)  #.  Properly,  the 
most  retired  and  awful  part  of  a  temple ;  holy  place, 
holy  ground;  an  asylum  sacred  from  the  reach  of  the 
cirU  power,  whence  a  sanctuary  man;  shelter,  pro- 
tection. 

To  SaMcZ-Zv-Orrize,  v.  a.  To  shelter  by  means  of 
sacred  privileges.  [Shaks.] 

8AND=sSnd,  «.  Powder  arising  from  the  breaking 
or  crumbling  of  stone;  in  the  plural,  barren  country 
covered  with  sands. 

To  Sand,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  sand ;  to  drive  on 

sands. 
Sand'-ed,  a.  Covered  with  sand  ;  sandy. 

Sand'-jr,  a.  Abounding  with  sand  ;  consisting  of  sand ; 
having  the  hoe  of  sand. 

Sand'-f-ness,  «.  State  of  being  sandy. 

Sand^-Uh,  a.  Somewhat  sandy. 

Sand'«tfr-liDg,  t.  A  bird  frequenting  the  sands. 

Sand'-ev-^r,  *.— See  in  its  place  hereaficr. 

•ST"  The  compounds  are  Sand'-bag  ;  Sand^-baih ;  Sa»«t- 
Umd,  (obstructed  in  sight  by  particles  which  seem 
to  float  before  the  eyes ;)  SoMtt-bojr,  (epithet  of  a  tree 
whose  pericarp  bursts  and  scatters  the  seeds ;)  Sand'- 
0el,  (Gsn  found  under  the  sand  when  the  tide  has  mn 
oat ;)  Sttiut-Jlood,  (as  in  deserts;)  Sandf-heed.  (heat 
of  warm  sand;)  Sand'-piper,  (a  bird;)  Sand'-stone, 
(that  easily  crumbles  into  sand;)  Sand'-wort,  (a 
plant;)  tee. 

SANDAL=s8i[nd'-a],  «.  A  loose  shoe. 

SANDAL-WOOD,  s«n'-dai-w56d,  118:  t.  An 

oriental  wood,  odoriferous  when  burnt;  also  called 

Samders. 
SAK^Tif-lJN,  «.  Chemical  substance  firom  red  Sanders. 
SANDARAC»taD'-da-r&ck,  «.  A  white  reshi  im- 

ported  fhxn  Barbary  ;  also  a  native  fossil,  and  also  a 

combination  of  arsenic  and  sulphur. 
SANDEV£R»8lUld'-«v-«r,  «.  Glass  gaU,  or  that 

which  rises  as  a  scum  when  glau  is  made :  it  is  allied 

to  sand  by  common  notion,  but  not  by  etymology. 
8AND1X,  B&)'-dicks»  188:  «.  A  kind  of  minium. 
SANDWICH,  aDd'-widzb,  149:  «.  Two   thin 

sUces  of  bread  with  meat  between;  probably  named 

from  the  person  who  brought  thera  into  fashion. 
8ANE=?san<,  a.  Sonnd,  healthy ;  generally  applied 

to  that  state  in  whieh  the  mental  faculties  are  sound. 
SaD'>t-ty,  105:  9,  Soundness  of  mind. 
SANG.— See  To  Sing.  SANG-FROID.— Seelower. 
SANGUIFEROUS,  &c— See  in  the  next  class. 
SANGUlNE,BSDg'.gwto,  158,145, 105 :  a.  and 

9,  Abounding  with  blood ;  having  a  temper  sappased 


to  proceed  from   preduminance  of  blood. — eheerful. 

warm,  ardent,  confident;  (see  Hnmor:)  having  the 

colour  of  blood:— «.  Blood  colour;  the  bloodstone. 
To  San'-gtune,  v.  a.  To  ensanguine ;  to  make  red. 
San'-girtue-ljf,  ad*  With  sanguineneas. 
San'-^ne-uess,   t.    Quality   of    being    sanguine: 

Swiii  uses  SojtpiMVt/y. 
San-gtftn'-e^us,  90, 120 :  a.  Abounding  with  blood ; 

constituting  blood. 
SA^-ocriF'-BR-otrs,  87  :  a.  Conveying  blood. 
To  Sky*-QUi'VYf  6  :  w.ii.  To  produce  blood.  [Hale.] 
San"-g«i-fi'-<r,  *.  Producer  of  blood. 
Sa#i'-gwi-fi-ca"-/ion,  89  :  t.  Tl»e  natural  process  by 

which  chyle  is  converted  into  blood. 
SAJV'-uc/7-N^K-r,   a.  and  9,    Bloody.   Uood-thirsty. 

murderous : — $.  A  plant,  ptobably  from  its  colour. 
SAiir'-acri-SUOE,  «.  A  bloodsucker  :  a  leech. 
S^jvo-FRo/i/,   (sSng-fro'i,   [Fr.]    170)  *.  Cold 

blood«  freedom  from  natural  ardour,  coolness,  iudifT'r- 

cnce. 
SAN  HEDRIM=r8&n'-hl-drtm,  t.  The  great  ooun. 

cil  of  70  elders  among  the  Jews;  a  great  council. 
SANICLE. — See  under  Sanable. 

SANIES,  sa'-nWtz,  105,  101  :  *.  A  thin  acrid 
discharge  from  wounds  or  sores. — ichor. 

Sa'-nw>tf s,  1 20  :  a.  Emitting  sanies,— ichorous. 

SANITY,  &c. — See  under  Sane. 

SANK. — See  To  Sink. 

SANS,  sSdz,  143:  j^rep.  Without. 

t9^  By  our  old  poets  this  French  word  was  adopted  and 
naturalized,  but  as  an  English  word  it  is  obsolete : 
hence,  in  order  to  be  understood,  modern  reciters  give 
it  a  French  pronuncitilion,  neatly  as  s5ng  before  a 
consonant,  and  sdnez  before  a  vowel :  see  Prin.  170. 

SANSCRIT— s^n^cnti  «.  The  ancient  language  of 
Hindoostan. — literally,  the  polished  language ;  it  is 
the  parent  of  all  the  Indian  languages,  and  as  some 
think,  of  all  others. 

S  A  N  T  A  LI  N  .—See  under  Sandal-wood. 

S ANTON,  san'-t5n,  «.  A  sort  of  derdao  or  saint 

SA  P=ftip,  9,  The  vital  Juice  of  plants :  it  is  used  ad 
jectively  before  colours;  as  Sap'-green,  &c. 

Sap'-py,  a.  Abounding  in  sap;  young;  hence  it 
sometimes  means  weak ;  soft,  siUy. 

Sap'-pi-ness,  ».  Succuletuse,  juiciness. 

Sap'-Iess,  a.  Wanting  vital  juice ;  old. 

Sap'-ling,  9,  A  young  tree,  as  full  of  sap. 

To  SAP=8ap,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  subvert  by  digging, 
to  undermine:— n«i(.  To  proceed  by  mining, or  secretly. 

Sap,  9,  A  trench  for  undermining. 

Sap'- per,  «.  One  employed  in  sapping. 

SAPID,  &c.— See  under  Sapor. 

SAPIENT,  tSi'-pl-int,  90  :  a.  Wise.  sage. 

Sa'-p>-en"-/ial,  (-siral,  147)  a.  Teachhig  wisdom. 

Sa'-pi-ence,  «.  Wisdom,  knowledge. 

SAPLESS,  SAPLING.— See  under  Sap. 

SAPONACEOUS,  B«p'-A-na"-sh'ui,  90:  a. 
Soapy. 

Sap'-O-nar-y,  a.  Saponaceous.  [Boyle.] 

To  Sa-pon'-i-fy,  v.  a.  To  convert  Into  soap  by  com- 
bination wHh  an  alkali :  hence,  Sapon'\fica'*tion. 

Sap'-o-nule,  «.  Essential  oil  combined  with  a  has*. 

SAPOR=8a'.por,  [Thus  in  Eng.]  94:  #.  Power 
of  affecting  or  stimulating  the  palate,  taste. 

Sap'-o-rows,  92,  1'20  :  a.  Savoury. 

Sap'-o-rif '-ic,  88  :  a.  Giving  flavours  or  tastes. 

Sap'-id,  a.  Stimulating  the  palate,  tastefuL 

Sap'-id-neM,  So-pid'-i-ty,  *.  State  of  being  sapid. 

SAPPHIC,  8«f'-ick,  163.  143:  a.  The  epithet  of 
a  kind  of  verse  invented  by  Sappho,  in  which  the 
seeond  and  many  other  odes  of  Horace  are  written. 

SAPPHIRE,  sU'-et,  163, 143,  132:  •.   A  pw- 

TIm  sign  =  Is  ussd  after  modss  of  tiislUog  that  haw  no  irrrgnlarity  of  soasd. 

Cumoiittwit ;  miih-uo,  it  f«  imwion,  165 :  ?izh-aii,  i«  e,  viitwi,  165 :  2ft4D,  166:  tfafo,  166, 
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SAS 

eious  •lon«  frequently  Woe.  and  Inferiof  in  hardneu 

ooly  to  Uic  dUroond. 
Sa/j/iV-ir-ioe,  (iiif'-45r-In,  105)  a.  Made  of  or  »- 

•emblinf  Mpphire. 
SAPPINESS,  SAPPY.— See  under  Sep:  Sappy 

(miuty)  is  a  differeat  word,  and,  if  need,  skould  be 

SARABAND«8ir"-a-b«nd',  #.  A  Spanidi  danee. 

SARACEMC=8ir'-a-c«n"-Tck,  88:  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  Saracens,  or  their  archileciuie,  also  called 
CntAic 

SARCASM,  •ar'-ciim,  158:  t.  (Compare  Sarco- 
lo»y,  &c)  Arepmach.in  attering  which  the  tpeelcer  U 
•uppoMd  to  draw  th«>ylesA  (his  liv*  )  from  his  teeth,  that 
is,  to  show  his  teeth ;  hence,  abitiug  expression.a  Uunt. 

Sar-caa'-tic,  88 :  )  a.    Keen.  (aunUDg.   biting,  se- 

Sar-caa'-tHcal,     /  Tere. 

Sar-cas'-ti-cal-lyi  oJ.  In  a  sarcastic  manner. 

SARCENET«garc</-n^t,  «.  Fine  thin  woven  silk. 

T»  SARCLE,  iar'-cl,  101 :  v,  a.  To  weed  com. 

Sar'-cu«la''-/»n.  89:  t.  Act  of  weeding. 

8ARC0L0GY,  »a^c6l'4-g^,  87  :#.  That  part 
of  anatomy  which  treaU  of  the  jUtky  parts  of  the  body. 

Sar'-co-l()^'-i-ca!|  a.  Pertiuning  to  larcology. 

Sar"-CO-CEI.«',  101:  *.  A  /«Ay  excrwcence. 
firing  the  appearance  of  rupture  by  the  swelling  of 
the  scrotum. 

Sar"-CO-coi/-I.^,  f.  A  kind  of  gum,  so  named  torn 
its  UM  in  healing^t/i  wounds. 

Sak'-CO-L1TK,  #.  A  xilKouM  fleth-cdLovaed  substance. 

SAR-C</-Mi<,  «•  Any  Jleshjf  excrescence. 

SAR-COPfl'-^-or,  (-Cof-^-j^^i,  163)  *.  The  prac- 
tice ofeatingylefA.  as  opposed  to  vegeUble  diet. 

Sar*co/)A'-a-gOtf8,  (-^us,  120)  a.    Flesh-cating. 

Sar-co/>A'-a-gU8,  (^gus)!  «.  literally,  a  devourer  of 

Sar-co/»A'-a-gi,  (- ji)  ;>/.  f  the  body. — a  stone  coflin 
or  receptacle,  in  «  hicU  a  dead  body  was  laid. 

Sar-co'T-xc,  o.  and  «.    Incamative. 

SARD=sard>33 :  «.  (Named  from  Sardis  in  Asm  Mi- 
nor.) A  mineral  which,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  is  of 
a  deep  re«i  colour:  also  culled  SarauUi  also  a  name 
of  the  Ash  pilchard. 

SARiy-^-CHATK,  (-katc,  161)  «.  An  agate  of  a  pale 
flesh  colour,  spotted  and  clouded. 

SAUiy-BI.,  SaiId'-1-US,  or  SAR'-D/NE-bTONB,  9,  A 
sort  of  precious  stone. 

Saro'-O-WYX,  (-ntcks,  188)  #.  A  stone  or  gem 
nearly  allied  to  cornelian,  whose  colour  resembles  the 
flesh  under  the  naU. 

Sar'-d^n,  12 :    «.  A  Osh  like  the  herring. 

Sar'-diii,  «.    A  flsh  with  gold-coloured  scales. 

SARDONlC««ar-d6n'-ick,  88:  o.  Forced  or 
feigned  as  applied  to  laughter,  smiles,  or  a  grin ;  be- 
cause a  herb  called  Mitioa.when  eaten,  contracted  the 
muscWs  aud  produced  painful  and  dangerous  laughter : 
Sardo'uiitm  has  the  same  meaning,  but  by  modem 
writers  is  less  used. 

SARK«sark,  «.    Shift  or  shirt.  [Provin.] 

SARMENTOSE=8ar'-men-toct",a.  Having  leaves 
like  bunches  of  fie^t  only  at  the  joints. 

SARPLAR^sar'-plar,  t.  Half  a  pack,  as  of  wool 

SARPLIER,  8ar'-pl^<?r,  «.    Packing-ctoth. 
SARRACINE,  ^i^-tA-cXd,  105 :  t.    A  phint 
S  A  RS  AP  A  RI LL  A-sat'-ga-pA-r  il'Ma,  *.  A  herb ; 

a  medicinal  root  imported  from  S.  America. 
SARSEasarct,  «.    A  fine  sieve:  hence.  To  Sane. 
SART=egart,  ».    Woodland  turned  to  arable. 
SASH=8Jlsh,  *.  A  band ;  a  belt  worn  for  ornament. 

as  the  band  worn  by  oOoers  >n  the  army;  by  tlie  clergy 

o\  er  their  casiccks ;  and  as  a  part  of  female  dress. 
7b  Saah,  v.  a.    To  dress  with  a  sash. 
Saau,  «.    A  sash-window,  or  one  let  up  and  down  by 

a  bamd  over  pulleys. 


SAT 

To  Sash,  V.  a.    To  ftmish  with  saab^viadovt. 
SASH00N=siUh'-OOD,«.    Leather  pad  io  a  bu^ 
SASSAFRAS=rKi8'-aa-fria,  <.    A  tree,  the  vnd 

of  which  is  roedicinaL 
SASSE^sSst,  189:  «.  Akindofskioe.  [P«pfn] 

SAT^— See  To  Sit 

SATAN«a'-tan,  i.    The  adversary,  the  devil 

Sa'-tan-iini,  158 :  «.    Diabolical  spirit 

Sa'-tan-Uty  t*  A  wkkad  person.  [Otaager.  1621.] 

So-tan'-ic,  So-tau'-i-col,  88:  a.  Devihsh.  iafenuL 

Sa-tan'*i-cal4jf,  aiL    IKab(4ically. 

SATCH  EL^altcW-^U  t.    A  Uttle  sack  or  big. 

7b  SATE^saU,  v.  a.    To  ntiate. 

Sate'-less,  o.    Insatiable. 

To  Sa'-w-ats,  (ga'-shl-Au,  147)  v.  a.  TslHis 

satisfy ;  to  glut  to  paU  i  to  saturate:  Sa'fas'tiss.  (t^) 

as  fonned  from  the  verb,  scarcely  occurs. 
Sa'-/»-ate,  a.    Filled,  glutted,  satiated. 
Sa-ti'^ty,    (ta-tl'-i-t^    84,   105)  «.  FidsMi; 

fulness  beyond  desire  or  pleasure ;  state  of  beiafpaHeil. 
0^  See  for  other  words  connected  with  this  dau  To 

Satisfy  and  To  Salurato. 

SATELLlTE=ait'-«l-ITtt,  101 :  t.  A  rJanet  st 

tending  on  a  planet ;  a  follower. 
Sat'-el-:i<"-foi«,  (.liah'-'ut,  90)  a.   Consistiag  of 

satellites. 
SATIN=^»&t'-iO,  f.    A  glossy  dose  silk. 

Sat'-i-Det^  9,    A  thin  kind  of  satin, 
igr  The  compounds  are  S«/*»«;/loir'er,-  SdTi^-^ptr'*^^ 
SATIRE.  Mit'-er,  132  :  j.    A  poem  or  diwoiseis 
which  wickedness  and  folly  are  exposed  to  haUcdMd 
contempt ;  if  pergonal,  it  becomes  a  lampooa. 
7b  Sat'-ir-ixe,  (ait'-^r-irt)  r.  a.  To  expose  by  •»»». 
Sat'-ir*ist,  «.    One  who  satirises. 
Sa-tir'-ic,  (8a-«r'-ick)  Sa-tir'-i-cfll,  88:  •.  Br 

longiu^  to  saUre ;  prone  to  censorious  moekssy* 
So-tit'-i-cal-ly)  acf.    With  satire. 
SATISFACTION.  &C— See  in  the  dsss  bekm. 
7b  SATlSPY«ai'-Ti.f y.  6  :  r.  o,  and  a.  (C«»- 
pare  To  Sate  and  To  Saturate.)  To  content:  lovaxffij 
fully;  to  pay  to  content;  to  appease  by  pttniM»*si. 
to  free  from  doubt  tocon\incv  :—•»■.  Togiw  woteW' 
to  feed  to  the  full ;  to  make  payment 
Sat"-ii»-fi'-rr,  9.    One  that  makes  satisfaetioiL 
Sat'-is-fac^-tive,  105:  a.    GiTing  satis&etioa. 
Sat'-i«-fac"-/ion,  89  :  «.    Ad  of  satisfyini:  ^^ 
being   satisfied;  conviction;  gialifiostioa ;  swsdi. 
payment 
Sat'-i»-fac"-tor-y,  a.    Giving  content ;  ateniag. 
Sat'-i»-fac''-tor-i-ly,  ad,    So  as  to  content. 
Satf-i8-fac"-tor-i-ne«l,  *.     Power  of  ghiajj  eoi»«^ 
SATiVE^sa'-tKv,  105 :  a.    Sown  hi  «»«>«*. 
SATRAP=r»a'-trSp,  9.   A  viceroy  U»  andoit  P«* 
Sa'-tra-pal,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  satiap. 
Sa'-tra-py>  «.    Gorcmment  assigned  to  a  salisp. 
To  SATURATE««Xt'-A.rit<,  147: «.  «•  (Cmt^ 
To  Sato  and  To  SaUsfy.)  To  impregnate  tiU  no  ■•■• 
can  be  received  or  imiMbed. 
Saf'-M-ra-ble,  a.   Tliat  may  be  satorsled. 
Sa/'U-raDt,  a.    Impregnating  to  the  fall. 
Sa/-i»-ra"-/ion,  89 :  t.    Act  of  saiuntini;  ^  » 

being  saturated.  ^ , 

Sa-tu'-n-ty,  «.    Fulness;  repletion.  [Littk  owU 
SATURDAY«8at'-u^-dA^^,  99:  ».  lbs  W  *«? 

of  the  week,  originally  dedicated  to  Satora. 
Sat'-urn,  94  :  9.  The  deity  who.  being  ^"^^ 
heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  shared  wlUiJsnMW  ►'J 
aom  of  Italy,  under  whom  Uis  g<»Wrt> sje«T^ 
name  of  tlie  planet  formerly  deemed  tns  "JJVJjirt] 
of  the  system ;  hence,  from  iU  i^^^'^r'f^^Tif^ 
emblem  of  lead ;  in  herahiry.  the  block  coww  ^ 
arms  of  sovereigns. 
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Sat'-ur-na'Mi-^D,  90 :  a.  Sportive,  free,  loow,  at  at 
the  feulB  of  Satora.  during  which  slaves  had  liberty. 

Sa-tar'-Di-aDi  90 :  a.    Happy  as  in  Saturn's  reign. 

Sat^-ur-ninesi  a.  Not  light  or  mercurial,  but  gloomy 
and  grave,  as  if  bom  under  the  influence  of  Saturn. 

Sat'-urn-isti  t.  A  person  of  Satundne  temper. 

Sat'-urn>ite,  t,  A  metallic  eubetauee  separated  from 
lead  in  torreflutlon. 

SATYR«sIt'-er,  36  :  «.  A  sylvan  god«  suppoMd 
by  the  ancients  to  be  rode  and  lecherous. 

Sat'-y-ri^*a-8is,  «.    Excess  of  seminal  secretion. 

Sa-tyr'-*-an,  «•    A  provocative  plant 

SAUCE«8|>BCe,  1 23  :  t.  Something  eaten  with  food 

to  improve  its  relish ;  something  stimulating :  see  lower. 
Th  Sauce,  v.  a.   To  season, 
^aii'crr,  t,  A  little  platter  in  which  sauce  was  served; 

now*  from  its  shape,  the  little  dish  under  a  tea-cup. 
Sauce'-poQ,  t.  Originally,  a  pan  to  cook  sauces ;  now, 

a  metu  eooUng  vessel  generally. 
SaUCB,  ff.    That  whidi  stimulates  or  provokes. — pert- 

iMss,  petulance,  insolence,  impudence.  [A  low  word.] 
Sau'^cy,  q.    Pert,  insolent.  [In  good  use.] 
Saa'-Ct-Iy,  ad.    Pertly ;  impudently. 
Sau'-ct-neis,  t.    Periness,  insolence,  impudence. 
Saoce'-bary  188 :  «.    A  saucy  fellow. 

Sao'-saqb,  (sW-sig^;  99)  «.  A  long  roll  of  sea- 
soned mineed-meat  stuflcMl  into  a  skin. 

Sau'-CISSC,  (-citCt,  104)  *.  A  long  roll  of  powder 
sewed  up  in  a  pitched  cloth  to  Are  a  mine :  it  is  also 
cadled  a  Stu^dtton,  which  lost  word  lias  also  been  used 
fi»r  a  sort  of  fascine. 

To  SAUNTER=:=sJn'-t«'r,  122:  v,n.  To  wander 
ftboat  idly }  to  loiter,  to  linger. 

Soamt'-er,  «,    Idle  occupation.  [Young.] 

Sasmt'-er-ery  t.    An  idle  or  lounging  rambler. 

SAURIAN,  slw'-r^an,  o.    Pertaining  to  lizards. 

SAUSAGR^See  under  Sauce. 

SAVAGE=av'4ge,   99:    a.  and   *.    Primarily. 

ayhan  or  wild}  hence  uncivilized,  barbarous;  brutal, 

cmel:— t.  A  barbarian. 
To  Sav'-age,  v.  a.    To  make  savage.  [Thomson.] 
Sav'-age-ly,  ad*    Barbarously. 
Sav'-age-nesa,  t.    Wildness ;  barbarousness. 
SaT^-o-ger*^,  t,    Wild  growth ;  barbarity. 

SAVANNA=-8^v&n'-n^,  «.  In  America,  an  ex- 
tensive  open  plain  or  meadow  destitute  of  trees. 

To  SAVE^save,  t;.  a,  (Compare  Salvable.  &c.)  To 
preFerre  fhim  any  evil ;  to  lay  by,  to  reserve ;  to  spare ; 
to  hinder  (irom  being  lost ;  not  tu  lose :  it  becomes  neuter 
In  such  phrases  as  **  Brass  saves  in  the  quantity  of 
material:'*  To  save  apptarancts  is,  to  salve  appear- 
ances. 

Save,  prep,   (Originally  the  imp.  mood.)  Except. 

Sa'-ver,  «.    One  that  preserves,  or  laj-s  by. 

Sa^'VlDg,  a.  prep»  and  «.  Frugal ;  not  turning  to 
loss:— |>r«;p.  Excepting:—*.  Something  that  has  been 
saved ;  exception :  Sa'*vingt-bank'  is  one  in  which  small 
savings  are  placed  for  safety,  and  accumulation  by 
interest. 

Sa'-ving-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  saved  ;  with  parsimony. 

Sa'-ving-ness,  «.    Tendency  to  save  ;  fru^ity. 

Sa^'YIOVr,  (savi'-yur,  146,  120)  «.  He  who  pre- 
serves or  saves;  empiiatieally.  Christ. 

8a -vo-blr,  a.  That  may  be  saved,  used  by  Chilling- 
worth  in  the  theoki}{ical  sense :  hence  Sa'vabUnesi. 

SAVt'-wli.i.,  (-4v>l,  112)  «.  A  Utile  pan  inserted  in  a 
candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 

8AVIN=?8iiv'-in,  9.  A  species  of  juniper. 

SAVORY,  »a'-vor4>  «.    A  plant. 

SAVOUR,  sa'-var,  191 :  ».    A  taste;  an  odour. 

To  Sa'-vwtr,  r.  «.  and  n.    To  have  any  p.irlicular 


taste  or  smell ;  to  have  an  intellectual  taste  of  some- 
thing :—aet.  To  taste  or  smell  with  delight ;  to  taste 
intellectually. 

Sa'-vovT-^,  a.  Pleasing  or  exciting  to  taste  or  smell : 
Saoourljf  is  scarcely  met  with  as  an  adjective. 

Sa'-vovr-i-lv,  ad.  In  a  savoury  manner:  Savour/g 
is  used  by  Barrow. 

Sa'-TOtf  r-i-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  savoury. 

Sa'-vour-Iess,  a.    Wanting  savour. 

SAVOY=8(l-Yoy',  f.    A  winter  eahUge. 
SAW,  prel,  of  To  See ;  which  see. 

SA WsrsaMft,  s,    A  dentated  cutting  instrument :   sco 

also  under  the  verb  To  Say. 
To  Saw,  V,  a,  and  n.  (The  pari,  is  Sawn  or  Sawed.) 

To  cut  with  a  saw  i—neu.  To  be  under  the  act  of  n  saw. 
Saw'-ver,  t.    One  who  saws :   Saw'-er  is  disused, 
i^  The  compounds  are  Saw'-dutt ;  Saw'-jUh ;  Saw'-Jljf ; 

Sau/'pit;  Sau^-wort,  (a  herb:^5ato''t0rrf^  (iustrumeut 

fur  setting  the  teeth  of  a  saw,;  &c. 

SAXATILE,  Rllckt'-^-til,  188, 105  :  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  living  among  atones  or  rocks. 

Sax'-I-FKagk,  «.  That  which  breaks  or  dissolves 
stoner-applied  to  any  herb  deemed  good  for  the  stone. 

S&r-ir-ro-goMS,  87  t  a,    Dissc^ent  of  stone. 

SAXON,  tftck'-sn,  188, 114:  «.  and  a.  One  of 
the  pe<^le  who  inhabited  a  northern  part  of  Germany, 
and  obtaining  a  iboting  in  Britiun  about  450.  finally 
dispossessed  the  more  ancient  people : — adj.  Pertaiuinj; 
to  the  Saxons;  the  Saxon  language:  hence  Sttronism, 
a  Saxon  idiom ;  and  Saxoniitt  one  ver»e<l  in  Saxon. 

To  SAY^sa^,  100:1  v.  a.  and  it.  (In  old  authors 

He  Says,  sfit,  119:  I  we  meet  with  "  They  satfen 
1  Said,  sSd,  1 19  :  J  or  taiM"  for  Say,  and  "  It  was 
Said,  itSd,  1 19 :  J  sain  "  for  Said.)  To  speak,  to 
tell,  to  utter,  to  allege;  to  repeat;  to  speak  as  distin- 
guished from  to  'iitg;  it  occurs  as  an  ablareviation  of 
To  Assay: — ne*.  ^u)  speak;  to  tell. 

Say,  «.  What  one  has  to  say :  it  occurs  as  an  abbre- 
viation K^  Assay:  see  also  after  this  class. 

Say'-ing,  t.    An  expression ;  a  sentence  uttered. 

Saw,  t,  A  say.  or  saying  ;  that  which  is  frequently 
«ai».  [Shaks.] 

SAY— sa^,  «.    A  thin  sort  of  silk.   [Spenser.] 

SAY=»8a^  «.    A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

SCABsSC&b,  s.  An  incrustation  over  a  tore :  Uie 
mange  or  itch  of  horses ;  a  dirty  paltry  ft-Uow. 

Scabbtrd,  114:  a.    Abounding  in  scabs ;  jiallry. 

Scal/-bed-ness,  «.     State  of  being  scabbed. 

ScaV-by,  a.    Affected  witli,  or  fUIl  of  soibs. 

Scab'-bt-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  scabby. 

Scab'-wort,  142  :  «.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

ScA'-B/-ot;»,  (8ca'-bl-U8, 90, 120;  a.  and*.  Itchy, 
leprous: — f.  Thenameof  a  plant. 

SCABBARD=sc&b'-bard,  «.    Sheath  of  a  sword. 

SCABROUS,  aca'-brus,  120:  a.  (Compare  Scab, 
&c.)  Rough,  rugged ;  httrsh,  unmusical. 

Sca'-broM»-ness,  «.    Roughness,  mggcdness. 

Scrt-bred'-i-ty,  «.    Scabrousness.  [Burton] 

SCAD^scad,  t.    The  sliad,  a  fish. 

SCAFFOLD,  scHr-r^ld,  116:  «.  A  temporary 
gallery  or  stage,  as  (or  shows, — for  the  execution  of  a 
culprit.- -for  builders  to  stand  on  while  at  work. 

To  Scaf-fold,  V.  a.    To  (hmish  with  a  scaffold. 

Scaf-fuld-age,  «.    ScaHblding.  [Shaks.] 

Scaf'<fold*ing, »,  Temporary  fhunes  or  stages ;  build- 
ing sli^hllv  erected ;  frame  supporting  something. 

SCAGLIOLA,  •cal'4-o'Ma,  [Ital.]  170 :«.  Sort 
of  artificial  stone  or  marble  which  originated  in  Italy. 

SCA  LA  DC,  &C.— Sec  under  Scaki,  (a  laildi^r.) 

To  SCALD,  8cl>fild,  112 :  v.  a.    To  bum  with  hot 

liquor. 
Scald,  9,    A  burn  by  hot  liquor  :  seo  also  the  next 

word,  and  also  under  Scall,  (leprosy.) 
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SCALD=9acIld>  142:  #.  One  of  the  poeto  of  the 
northern  nations,  also  called  Scal'.d«n. 

Scal'-dic,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Scalds. 

SCALE^scali,  «.  Primanly.  a  abeU ;  hence,  that 
which  resembles  a  shell,  as  the  dUh  of  a  balance,  and 
henoe  the  balance  itselA  grneralljr  used  in  the  plnral 
becaase  there  are  two  dishes ;  the  small  shells  or  crusts 
which,  lying  over  one  another,  make  the  coats  of  fishes ; 
hence,  any  thing  exftdialed,  a  thin  lamina. 

To  Scale,  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  strip  of  scales  ;  to  pare  the 
snrfai-c  ^m ;  to  weigh  in  scale*  :—nf.  To  peel  off  in 
thin  particles ;  anciently,  to  separate. 

Scaled  y  1 14  :  a.    Sqnaaoua,  having  scalea. 

Sca'-ljf,  a.  Covered  with  scales:  in  low  language, 
scabby,  mean,  stingy. 

Sca'>li-nes8»  «.    State  of  being  iraly. 

Scaie'-len,  a.    Wanting  scalea. 

SCA  LEosscalc,  s,  A  ladder,  meana  of  ascent ;  act 
of  stmming  by  ladders;  regular  series  rising  like  a 
Jadder ;  gradation ;  any  thing  marked  or  made  up  of 
parts  at  equal  distances ;  hence,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining pioporti<ms;  a  seriesof  harmonic  proportions. 

7*0  Scale,  V.  a.    To  eUmb  as  by  hidders. 

Sca'-lo-bU,  a.    That  may  be  scaled. 

ScaMar-y,  a.    Proeeading  by  steps. 

Sc^-ladb',  [Fr.1  ff.  The  storming  of  a  place  by 
ladders;  alao eaUed  Soafa'do. 

SCALENE=r8ci-lem',  a.  and  ».  Having  three 
sides  unequal :— f .  A  triangle  of  three  unequal  sides. 

SCALL=sdi>Bl,  112:  t.    Leprosy,  bahineas. 
Scallrd,  (HctMjld,  114)  a.    Scurfy,  scabby. 
Sc^LD,  (8Ca>bld)  a.    Scurvy,  sorry,  paltry. 
Scdld'-head,  (-h«d,  120)  *.  A  k»cal  kprosy  in  which 
the  head  is  covered  with  continuous  scab. 

SCALLION,  8cil'-yon,  146  :  •.    Kind  of  onion. 
SCALLOP,  8c6l'-Iop,  112 :  *.  A  fish  with  a  hollow 

rounded  shell  pectinated ;  a  hollow  or  round  at  the 

edge  of  any  thing. 

To  Sea  I'-lop,  v.  a.  To  diversify  at  the  edge  with  hollows. 

SCALP=8cltlp, «.  (Compare  Scale,  a  shell)  The  skin 
on  the  top  of  the  head  on  which  the  hair  {;rows ;  some- 
times, the  skull  itself,  or  the  fore  {wrt  of  it. 

To  Scalp,  V.  a.    To  take  the  scalp  (akin)  (W)m. 

ScALp'-KL)  9,  A  surgeon's  iDstrument,  which  with 
•ome  difference  of  use  is  also  called  a  Scalper  and  a 
Jto-^patory. 

Sca'-lf,  &C. — See  under  Scale. 

To  SCAMBLE,  sc&m'-bl,  101 :  v,  n.  and  a.  To 
stir  with  a  shaking  motion;  to  get  by  struggling  with 
others ;  to  shift  awKwardly  >— <icL  To  mangle,  to  mauL 
[Obsolescent] 

Scam'-bler,  «.    A  bold  shifter  or  intruder. 

Scam'-bling-ly,  ad.    With  intzudve  boldness. 

SCAMMONY,  sdim'-mop-^,  «.   A  kind  of  cod- 

volvulus;  a  ^um-resin  obtained  fhim  it. 
Scam-mo'-nt-ate,  90 :  a.    Made  with  seamroony. 

To  SCAMPER=8c5m'-per,tt.ii.  To  run  with  hurry. 

To  SCAN=^8cSn,  v,  a.    To  examine  verse  by  coant^ 

ing  the  8tep«  or  feet ;  henee,  to  examine  nicely. 
Scan'-iiing,  m.    Tlie  counting  of  ftoet  in  a  verse. 
ScaD'>«ton,  (-shun,  147)  s.    Act  of  scanning. 

ScAN^-DKNT,  a.  Climbiug :  this  is  the  primary  sense 
of  the  class. 

SCANDAL=rr8cSn'-dal,f.  Offence  given  by  a  fcult; 
.this  sense  is  the  less  usual;]  reproachfbl  aspersion. 

7b  Scan'-dal,  v.  n.  To  treat  opprobrionsly ;  to  offend. 

7b  Scan'-dal-ize,  v.  a.  To  oflend  by  an  action  sup- 
posed criminal ;  to  defame. 

S(^f/-dal<<Mis,  12U  :  a.  Giving  pnblio  offence ;  shame- 
ful; op|m)brious,  defamatory. 

Scan'-aal-otfS-ly,  ad.    Shamefully  ;  censorimuly. 

8can'-dal-o«ft-ness,  t.    Bute  of  being  scandalous. 


Scan'-dj-lvm  MAa-NA"-TtJM,  [Lat  ]  c  Whuj 
done  to  any  high  person  of  the  land  br  nhe  aen  or 
tales,  out  of  wnicn  any  scandal  to  timt  posoat  u; 
arise. 

SCAN  DENT,  SCANSION.— See  laderTo  Sob. 

7b  SCANTsssdLnt,  v,  a,  and  «.  To  Unit  ib 

straiten : — ueu.  To  Ihil  or  become  less. 
Scant,  a,  adv.  and  «.  Not  pientifbl;  psiBAosim: 

—adr.  [Oba.or  Vulg.]   Scarcely,  haidI;:-Hi[Ub.' 

Scarcity. 
Scant'-jf,  a.  Narrow,  small ;  poor ;  ifaring. 
Scant'-i-Iy,  ad.  Narrowly ;  qsuingly.    Dndea  ma 

Scamflj/t  which  originally  tignified  hsrdlj. 
Scant'-t-ness,  «.    Narrowness ;   want  of  anplitade. 

or  libemlity :  old  antbors  tise  Seantiteu. 
To  Scan'-tt.X,    101:  v.n.  and  a.  To  be  dAint. 

tofail^-oef.  To  div ide  into  thin  pieers. 
Scant'-let,  t,  A  small  pattern,  or  KtUe  piecei 
Scaot'-ling,  a,  and  a.  Not  plentifol.  saaD:  fOds-] 

— «.   A    small  quantity;   a  certain  proinrtioB;  a 

quantity  cot  fbr  a  pattern  oroth«rpailiealarp«piw; 

hence  a  certain  measure  or  proportios  u  fsmsf  a 

pattern. 
7b  SCAPEUricapi,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  etcsps. 
Scape,  M.  Eocape  ;  fVeak;  loose  act. 
Scape'-ment,  «. — See  Baeapement 
Scapb'-<K)at,  i.  The  goat  set  at  liberty  by  the  Jf« 

on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation. 
ScAPR'-ORACBy  9.  An  Idle,  wwthless  fdlov. 

SCAPE»8Cap<,  9,  A  shaft  or  stem.  [Bot] 
ScAP'-o-LiTB,  92 :  «.  Pyramidal  felspar. 
SCAPULA^rsdlp'-A-ld,  9.  The  sbooldsHdsdfc 
Scap'-u.lar,  Scap'-u-lot-y,  a.and«.  Pettaiimsfc 
the  shoulders :— «.  That  wWch  is  worn  om  the  ilw) 
ders,  an  the  two  narrow  slips  of  ekilb  thst  cot  era  friar't 

back  and  breasL 
SCAR»Bcar,  «.  Mark  of  awonnd;  aoealrix;  a^ 

vided  part,  the  detached  protrusion  of  a  rodt. 
7b  Scar,  v.  a.  To  mark  as  with  a  wound. 
SCAR=sSCar,  *.  A  fish,  in  Latin  called  •rti'w. 
SCARAB=8car'-ab,  «.  A  beetle,  an  in***  w" 

aheathed  wings,  also  called  a  Sear^ahee. 
SCARAMOUCH  =  scir'-a-mowtcb,  i.  A  dr 

racter  in   a  puppet  show,  named  tm  an  Italic 

player. 
SCARCE,  8ca%rct,  130;  a.  wdadv.  Notitoti« 

or  abuatlont;  not  common ;  its  primary  nea^f*'' 

)iarsimonious,  stingy  >-hi^  Scaicely« 
Scarce'-ly,  a<i.  Haidly;  wita  difieolty. 
Scarce'-ness,  A.  Scarcity. 
Scor'-cj-ty,  (8ci\r'-c^tl^)  •.  State  of  beiign» 
To  SCARE=6Cari,  r.  a.  To  terrify  soddealy. 

Scauk'-choit,  (-cri,  125)  «.  An  hnage  «  «••»»* 

set  np  to  frighten  birds ;  any  vain  terror. 
Scare'-iire,  «.  A  fright  by  fire.  [Bol'l*'-} 
SCARF=scarf,33:  t.  AaortofshawL 
7b  Scarf,  r.  a.  To  throw  toosely  on ;  to  *«■  ■  * 

loose  vesture :  see  also  heceafler. 
Scarf'-skin,  9.  The  cuticle  or  epfckifid* 
To  SCARF«8carf,  33 :  r.  a.  To  Jofa,  to  pfe» 
7b  SCARIFY,  •cir'4-fy,  129, 105,6Mfci.  Ta 

make  ineiaiona  not  so  deep  as  to  the  large  TfHa. 
Scar' -i-fi'-er,  t.  He  or  that  which  sosrifiefc 
Scar'-i-f»-ca''-/fon,  89 :  *.  Opeaikm  of  »tuitM 
Scar^'-i-ft-ca'-tor, «.  A  scarifier. 
SCARIOUS,  acare'^-us,  41, 120 :  «.  Toogli.  Ai^ 

and  semi-transparent  [Botany.]  ,  .^^ 

SCARLET*9cai'.Wt,  «.   and  •.  A  l«^ 

colour;  ckith  or  diesa  of  scarlet.— «^.  Of  U»e  c««" 


ybwe/9 


of  scarlet.  .     ,  ,     ,,_,  .-^ 

r-The  compounds  are  StMr^M-ie^m  .{b^J^ 
dudng  a  red  bean,  or  the  bean  il*rlf :)  *<»»** 

Tb«  Mbeinn  eotir*,  «Bd  the  prtadplM  to  wbieb  the  aambcn  rtfer,  pnncd*  Of  OWttaeur* 


/  gaU'-wi>^:  chlp'-man:  pd-pl':  llw:  g<J6d:  j'05,i.  e./nir,  6S:  % 
540 
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Cthe  ll«0  Scar'letf^'ver,  (a  dueMO  aooompaniMi 
ysriih  a  red  efflorescence,)  &c 

Scab'-i.bt-i"  NJ,(-et'-nd,  104)  #.  A  mild  attack  of 
mcarlei-fever. 

SOARMAGE==8car'.mige, «.  Skinnkh.  [Spanaer.] 
SCARP=scarp,  33  :  #.  A  slope.  [Portif.] 
SOATCH— scatcb,  #.  Aiort  of  hone-bit. 
SeATCHES,sc«tch'-i2,  113:  #.;>/.  Sort  of  rtUta. 
SC  ATE^scatc,  i.  Shoe  trith  iron  for  sliding. 
7b  8cate,  v,  n.  To  slide  on  scates. 
SC  ATE=scat4,  #.  Pish  of  the  thornback  sort 

SCATEBROUS,  scHt'-^brua,  120;  a.  Abound- 
ing with  springs. 

Sc^^Tu'-Ai-BNT,  a.  springing  as  a  fountain. 

Scat'-u-rio"-i-noii8, 120:  a.  Full  of  springs. 

To  SCAT  \\=ifxktht  «'•  «•  To  barm,  to  destroy. 

Sca/A,  «.  Damage,  mischief  depopulation. 

Sca/A'-ful,  117:  a.  Mischievous,  destToctive. 

Sca/A'-lesSy  a.  Without  harm  or  damage. 

To  SCATTER«rtc&f-t<r,t;.a.  and  n.  To  disperse, 
to  dissipate;  to  tlirow  loosely  about ;  to  spread  thinly ; 
to  besprinkle : — aea.  To  be  aisperted. 

Scat'-terwl-ly,  114:  cu^  Loosely,  separately. 

Scat'-ter-ing,  a.  and  *.  Not  united,  divided: — 
9.  Act  of  dispersing  \  that  which  is  dispersed. 

Scat'-ter-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  dispersed  manner. 

Scat'-trr-ling,  b,  a  vagabond.  [Spenser :   prose.] 

SCATURlENT.  &c.— See  under  Scatebrous. 

SCAVAGEssscav'-Agi,  *.  An  impost  on  merchant- 
strangers  levied  by  a  maiyor  or  sheriffi. 

SCAVENGER,  sc5v'-5n-ffer,  92:  «.  OrlginaUy, 
a  petty  magistrate  whose  office  was  to  see  that  the 
streets  were  eleau;  now,  a  labourer  employed  in 
dsaniogthem. 

SCELERAT,  8«K-«r-it,  *.  A  villain.  [Cheyne.J 

$CENE=s8en«=sein,  ».  The  stage  of  a  theatre; 
the  whole  series  of  actions  and  events  connected  and 
exhibited ;  a  part  of  an  act  of  a  play,  being  so  much 
as  is  transacted  by  the  same  speakers  without  a  new 
entrance  or  exit ;  (this  is  theorigiiiHl  special  sense:) 
the  place  represented  by  the  stage,  as  deaott^d  by  the 
painted  hangings ;  and  hence, in  modem  utct'ptation, 
so  much  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  is  trausactcd  witliout 
any  supposed  change  of  place. or  consequent  alteration 
of  the  iminted  scene ;  a  large  painted  view  generally. 

Tq  Scene,  v,  a.  To  exhibit.  [Sancsoft,  1691.] 


SCH 


Sce'-ner-y,  #.  (Formerly  written  Scenary.)  The 
appearances  of  places  or  things;  the  painted  repre- 
aeulatious  of  places  used  on  a  theatncal  stage. 

Sce'-nic,  a.  Dramatic,  theatrical :  $cen'-i-cal  (92) 
is  less  used. 

Sce-nog'-ra-pAjr,  {-f^  163)  ».  Art  of  perspective, 
representation  in  perspective. 

Scen'-o-grapA"-i-Cfll,92:  a.  Drawn  in  perspective. 

Sc€n'-o-gra^A"-i-Col-Iy,  ad.  in  porspectiv-e. 

SCENT=8l5nt,  59  :  ».  Tlie  power  of  smell ;  that 
which  aifects  the  smell,  odour;  chace  followed  by 
the  smell. 

To  Scent,  v.  a.  To  smell ;  to  imbue  with  odour. 

Scent'-ful,  117:  a.  Odorous;  quick  of  smolL 

Sceut'-less,  a.  Destitute  of  smell ;  inodorous. 

SCEPTIC,  sk^p^-tlck,  161:  a.  and  *.  Doubting. 
hesitating  to  admit  the  certainty  of  doctrines :— ».  One 
who  doubts,  particularly  one  who  doubts  the  truths  of 
revelation. 

Scep'-tJ-col,  a.  Sceptic ;  entertaining  doubt 
ScefZ-ti-Cttl-ly,  ad.  With  doubt. 
Scep'-ti-cal-ness,  g.  Doubt ;  profession  of  doubt. 
To  Scep'-ti-cize,  v.  n.  To  act  the  sceptic.   [Shailes- 

bury.] 
Scep'-ti-ci«m,  (-strm,  158)  *.  The  doctrine  of  the 

Pyrrhonists  or  seeptical  philosophers  of  antiquity; 

doubt  of  the  truths  of  revelation ;  doubt  on  any  subject 


SCEPTRE,  8«p'-tnr,  159  :  «.  The  staff  borne  iu 
the  hand  by  kings  as  the  ensign  of  authority. 

To  Scep'-tre.  v,  a.  To  invest  with  royal  authority. 

Scep'-tird,  (-turd)  a.  Bearing  a  sceptre. 

SCHEDULE,  8h«d'-&U,  161 :  #.  A  smaUscroU; 
a  detached  or  separate  inventory. 

SCHEME,  8keme,  161 :  «.  A  oombinatk>n  of 
things  into  one  view,  design,  or  purpose.— a  plan, 
a  project,  a  contrivance ;  an  astrological,  mathematicnl, 
or  other  diagram. 

To  ScAeme,  161 :  v.  a.  and  ».  To  phui 

ScAe'-mer,  t .  A  projector,  a  contriver. 

ScAe'.mist,  ScA^-ma-tist,  ».  A  schemer. 

ScAe'-mo-ti*m,  158:  #.  Reticular  disposiUon  of  a 
thing;  specially,  a  combination  of  the  aspects  of 
heavenly  bodies. 

Schk'-8I8,  ff.  Oeoend  state  or  disporition  of  the  body 
or  mind ;  state  of  one  thing  with  regard  to  others ; 
habitude  Konerally :  inrhetcmo.  a  statement  of  wliat 
is  affirmed  to  be  the  adversary's  habitude  of  mind  by 
way  of  argument  against  him. 

SCHISM,  sTzm,  161  :  *.  A  division  or  separation, 
but  particularly  among  people  profe^isiug  one  religion. 

SeAiy.mo-tic  (siz'-nai-tick)  ».  Adherent  of  a 
schum. 

To  ScAW-ma-tizey  t>.  n.  To  take  part  in  schisms. 

ScAi»-mat'-ic,88:l   a.  Implying  schism ;  practising 

ScAi^-mat'-i-cal,  j   schism. 

ScAis-mat'-t-caUly,  ad.  In  a  Mhiamatical  manner. 

SCHOLAR,  SCHOLASTIC,  &c—  See  under 
SchooL 

SCHOOL,  8C(35l,  161:  «.  A  place  of  discipline  and 
instruction ;  a  university,  as  when  we  say  the  lan- 
guage of  theidioois;  a  state  of  instruction;  the  doc- 
trine or  nractioe  of  any  one  sect  of  teachers:  applied 
affectively,  it  refers  to  that  condition  of  theologicul 
and  other  learning  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
tlie  middle  ages  while  the  monastic  institutious  weri: 
in  foil  vigour,  the  chief  feature  ef  which  learning  was 
the  cultivation  of  Aristotelian  logic  and  the  employ- 
ment of  it  in  academical  disputations. 

7b  ScAool,  V.  a.  To  teach ;  to  tutor. 

ScAool'-er-y,  t.  Precepts.  [Spenser.] 

ScAool'-ing,  *.  Instruction;  school-hire;  reprimand. 

ScHOOl'-m^n,  *.  One  versed  in  the  subtilties  of 
academical  disputation;  a  writer  of  scholastic  divinity 
or  philosophy. 

4^  Other  compounds  are  School^-bojf;  SchotU'-dame ; 
School-day,    School' fellow;    School' hoiue;    Scfioo'- 
maid    or   School-girt,    School. mauler;    Schooi'-mis 
treat,  &c. 

ScHOL^-if  R,  «.  One  who  kama  of  a  master ;  one  who 
has  had  a  lettered  education  j  a  man  of  books ;  iu  a 
special  sense,  one  who  in  our  English  universities  be- 
longs to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  has  a  share  of 
its  revenues. 

ScAol'-ar-ship,  9,    Learning ;    literary    education ; 

maintenance  of  a  scholar  in  the  special  sense. 
ScAo-lar'-r-ty,  $.  Scholarship,  [a  Jon.] 
Scj7o-Li8'-Tic,   88:   a,  and  t,    Pertainhig  to  a 

school  or  schools,  but  particularly  to  the  scho«)ls  of  thf 

middle  ages;  hence,  pedantic,  needlessly  subtile:— 

t.  One  who  adheres  to  the  niceties  of  the  schools. 
ScAo-las'-ti-cal,  a,  Schohistic  :  Hale  uses  Scho/ica/. 
ScAo-las'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  scholastk  manner. 
ScAo-las'-ti-cinn,  158:  t.  Scholastic  learning. 
ScHo  -Ll-UM,  *,  A  note,  an  explanatory  observation  : 

the  Greek  form  is  Scho'Hon,  which  b  aUo  used. 
ScAo'-li-ast,  g.  A  writer  of  scholiums. 
ScAo'-li-as"-tic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  scholiast 
To  ScAo'-it-aze,  «.  n.    To  write   notes.    [Milton : 

prose.]    Hoot(er  uses  To  ScW/jr,  and  the  same  word 

as  a  noun  for  Scholium. 

SCHOONER,  scoon'-rr,  161 :  t.  A  vessel  of  two 
masts,  with  a  peculiar  mainsail  and  foresaiL 


The  Biga = ia  used  alttr  mode*  of  •peUlng  that  hav«  no  irT«^larit7  of  Muad. 
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SCHORL.— Sec  Short 

SCIAGRAPHY,  8i-5g'-r(3-f^.  87,  163:  #.  U- 
terally,  the  drawini;  of  shadows;  hence,  the  art  of 
•ketcUin^;  t!te  pruQleuf  a  building ;  theartof  AnUing 
the  hour  by  tlte  shadows  of  objects. 

Sci'-o-grapV-i-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  triagraphy. 

Sci'-.^-ri7KR"->lc,  a.  Belonging  to  a  san-diaL 

Sci-ou^'A-CIlY,  i'k^  161)  t.  Battle  with  a  shadow. 

Sci-Op'-TiCf  a.  IVriainlng  to  the  camera  obscara  : 
— s.  A  lens  used  in  Uie  camera  obscura. 

SCIATlC=8i-it'-ick,  88:     \  a.  Ptertainfag  to  or 

SCIATICAU  8l-&t'4-cai.  /  aflfeeUngthehip. 

Sci-at'-t-ca,«.  Rheumatism  in  the  hip. 

SC:ifc:NCI::=r8?-«nct,  59:  *.  TTut  which  we 
know :  hence  it  may  comprehend  all  we  leani  by  what- 
ever means  ;  bat  it  g«*nerally  r.i^ers  to  truth  attained 
by  a  course  of  methudical  study  {  and,  first,  it  means 
th4t  which  we  know  deduoiirely,  that  is,  by  sndi  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect  as  makes  us  perceive  the  truths 
attained  to  be  necessarily  included  in  or  constituted  by 
the  admissions  or  assumptions  with  which  we  start; 
this,  by  prci'miuence,  is  often  deem»l  science,  so  as  to 
exclude  from  the  term  all  other  science :  but.  secondly, 
it  often  means  that  which  we  know  ioductiTcly  or  by 
the  experience  of  particulars.  IVom  which  we  assend 
to  icenerol  conclusions  not  necessarily  ouustituted  by 
those  particuliirs,  yet  wanaoted  bv  previous  expe- 
rience, and  by  analogies  widely  observed:  science 
which  agrees  with  the  latter  description  is  physical, 
moral,  or  practical;  ph>sic3l  is  that  which  is  sus- 
ceptible of  experiment,  and  i«  therefore  said  tolbe 
fouudeil  on  experimental  eTi(*encu ;  moral  is  that 
which,  lying  iu  great  part  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
periment, reals  Ibr  its  certainty  on  aggregated  fiicts 
supported  by  concurrent  testimony,  by  experience,  and 
by  analogy,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doul>t,  though 
uotflemuostrable;  and  practical  is  that  which  consists 
of  general  observations  uri»ing  out  of  experience,  and 
is  otherwise  called  theory  in  correlation  to  an  art  or 
pmciicc  always  beloni,'iu^  to  it,  and,  indeed,  preceding 
It,  though  the  theory  is  afterwards  instrumental  to  the 
lier(^«ction  of  the  practice:  with  a  very  obscure 
observance  of  the  kiregoing  distinctions,  the  aev'en 
sciences  of  antiquity  an;  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy. 

Sci'-en-tif-ic,  88 :  I  «.  Froceediug  by,  or  founded 

Sci'-en-tif'-i-cal,     I  on,  the  mctliods  of  science. 

Sct'-cn-tif^-t-cal-lyyOci.  So  as  to  produce  knowledge. 

Sci-en'-/ial,  (-«h*al,  147)  a.  Scientific.  [MUton.] 

Sc/-0-LlST,«.  One  who  knows  many  things  luperficyilly. 

Sci'-O-lum,  158:  «.  Superficial  knowledge. 

Sci'-olot/8f  120:  a.  Imiier(bctly  knowing.  [Howell.l 

Sci'-RE-fa"-C^A8,  (-8h^Si»,  147)  t.  -You  ahaU 
make  known,"^the  name  of  a  writ  from  these  words 
used  in  it,  by  whicli  a  man  is  summoned  to  a  court  to 
make  kmown,  or  show  cause,  why  the  esccutiou  of  some 
judgement  should  not  take  place. 

SCIMITAR,  Bim'^-taT,  34:  «.   A  ihori  awotd 

with  a  convex  blade. 
To  SCI  NTl  LL  ATE^stn'-ttl-liU,  v.  n.  To  sparkle. 
Scin'-tiUIaDt,  a.  Emitting  sparks. 
Scia'-ti1-la''-/toD,  89 :  «.  Act  of  sparkling ;  ipark 

rmitte<l. 
SCIOLIST,  &c,  SCIRE-FACIAS.— See  under 

Science.  

SCI  OM  AC  n  Y,  SCIOPTIC— See  with  Sciagraphy . 

SCION avgl'-on,  «.  A   small   twig  token   from  one 

tree  to  be  grafted  on  another. 
SCIRRUUS,  sktr'-rua,  129,  164:  t.  (Compare 

Sceptic,  and  the  remarks  on  it,  Prin.  161.)  An  indu* 

rateil  gUind. 
Scii^'rAovs,  120  :  a.  Having  a  gland  indurated. 
Scir'-ThoH"'i-tjf,  84  :  s.  An  Induration  of  the  glands. 
SCISCITATION,  8l8'-8^ta"-8hiin,  t.  Inquiry. 
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ScifiZ-sroN,  (dzh'-un,  149)  j.  The  aetofcattsf. 
Scit'-tirt'e,  (cilh'-*OOr)  «.  A  crack,  a  ftsson. 
Scis'-sous,  (ctz'-zorz,  151, 1 43)  s.  p/.  SaaUihon 
SCLAVONIAN«r»kia-vo'-o4-an,  90:  cMdi. 


Pertaininf  to  Sclavonia  >—t.  A  native  of  Sdsvsaa. 
Scln-vun'-tc,   88:  a.  and  $.  Sdavowaa:-*.  1W 
language  of  Sclavonia. 

SCLEROTlC=r8kl*-r5t'-ick,  a.  and  i.  Il«4.« 
epithet  ofoneofthe  tunica  of  the  eye  >-<.  AaedioM 
toliarden. 

To  SCOAT^icot*,  V.  a.  To  stop  [a  whedj  bj  p.^ 

ting  something*  as  a  alooe,  under  it:  also  calW  i*. 

Scotch. 
SCOBS»sc5bz,   143:    s,pi,    (In  Ut  tisg.) 

Raspings  of  hard  sabatanoes ;  dross  of  Betsk 
To  SCOFF=8c6ff,  V.  «.  To  treat  with  moAtna 

ridicule,  generally  with  al»  but  some  old  vritcn  sie  ri 

actively. 
Scoff,  ff.  ExpressioD  of  •com  or  ridienk. 
ScoF-frr,  t,  iMuleut  ridiculer  or  soomer. 
Scor-fing-ijr,  atL  In  mockery,  in  ridieols. 
Scop'-Tic,  Scop'-Tl-CiiL,  a.  Seofing.  [Sooik] 
To  SCOLD,  scoltd,  116  :  r.  «.  and  «.  To  rJ 

with  rude  clamour  z—aet  To  rate. 
Scold,  9,  A  clamorous  foul-mouthed  woman. 
Scold'- rr,  «.  One  who  scolds  or  rails. 
ScoldMn^,  a.  and  «.  Given  to  seoidi— «.  A  n^. 
ScoV-dlDg-ly,  ad.  With  clanoor:  UkeascoU. 

SCOLLOP.— See  ScaUop. 
SCOLOPENDRA=8c5l'-A-pcn"-drJ,fc  Aw» 

mous  serpent;  an  earwig ;  a  herb. 
SCOMM=:=SCOm,  «.  A  bolEKNV  a  jeer.  [Obs] 
SCONCE^tConct,    #.   A  fort  or  bulwark;  fcflw. 

that  which  sustains,  applied  to  the  kead  of  a  tv>^ 

stick  in  which  the  candle  U  inserted ;  a  Urr  r^t^ 

candlestick ;  a  man's  head  in  oootempL 
To  Sconce,  i^.  a.  To  mulct  as  by  a  poU4ax.  C^b^J 
SCOOP«8CQop,  «.  A  hollowed  ladfe:  anisstiwiW 

to  make  hollow ;  a  sweeping  stroke. 
To  Scoop,   r.  a.  To  lade  out;  to  make  •»'>^!j** 

remove  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow :  improperly,  by  Thea 

son,  to  place  in  hollows. 
Scoop'-rr,  *.  One  that  scoops ;  a  walcrfotrL 
To  Scop'-PICT,  V.  a.  To  lade  out  [Bp.  Hall] 
SCOPE=»Cop«,  9,  LiteiaBy,  space  ss  far  -  <*  "" 

seet  extended  quanUty  :  [oba.:]  tUo  limit  of  »ielj<- 

tual  view:  I>ence,aim.  drift;  Anal  end;  liberty;  i*^* 

commonly,  excess. 
SCOPI  FORM,  scop'4-fonn,  «.  like  * »««» 
SCOPTIC,  SCOPTICA  L.— See  Scoff. 
SCOPULOUS,  tc6p'-i-lu8,  a.  Rocky. 
SCORBUTE,  8Cor'-bAte,  *.  Seuivy.  [1617] 
Scor-bu'-tic,  Scor-bu'-t»<al,  83:  a.  W^*^ 

with  the  scurvy. 
Scor-bu'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  With,  or  u  to  the  kbit)- 

SCX)RCE.— See  Soorae. 

To  SCORCH=.8Cortch,  v.  a,  and  ».  To  bs» 
superficially ;  to  bum :— nea.  Tb  be  boTBt. 

Scorch'-ing-Fen"-nel,  t.  Deadly  ttani. 

SCORDIUM,  scoi'-d^um,  «.  Wi 

SCORE=«§cor«,47  :  #.  A  notch  or  faciii«  «*« » 
mark  a  number;  hence,  an  account  •»  rf  • 
notches  or  lines;  account  generallj;  sue:  '^  *  T^ 
cial  sense,  twenty,  because  every  twenty  •«  "j^  ^ 
by  a  distinguished  notch :  In  uore.  a  term  *W'^  ^ 
mnsic  in  writing,  when  all  the  psii*  «»•■*  !*  * 
notched  or  noted  down,  and  placed  ia  J««**1**"T^, 

To  Score,  v,  a.  To  mark  as  by  iwidaai  i»  •**■ 
as  a  debt ;  to  impute.  .„  i 

SC0RIA-8coR'4-d,  47 :  r  [PA  Sco'n«,I0^J 

in.j 


Rejected  matter;  dross.  [Lati 


SC18S1LE,  8ta'-8tl,  59,  105  :  a,  Copable  of  being 
cut :  Scis'-sible  (a.)  has  the  same  meaning. 

Th«  tdiraiM  tatirt.  aod  (li«  prtocipln  to  which  th«  numbers  retar,  pncsdc  tke  DklMMry. 

Fbipe/*;  kSU'-wA^:  chip'-man  :  pd-pi':  U«:  gd6d  :  j'OJ,  i.  r./nr,  55 :  «,«,v&c- »*"'»*' 
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Sco'-rr-a^-tfA^us,  (•ah*us.  147)  a.  Pertaining  to  or 

like  diOM:  old  writers  use  ^'eo'-rt  o«a. 
7h  Scof'RhVY,  6  :  V,  a.  To  reduce  to  «coria. 
Sco'-ri-f»-ca''-/<00,  39  :  «.  Act  of  acorifying. 
SCORN=B8corn,  37  :  t.  Extreme  contempt ;  act  of 

contempt ;  subject  of  contempt :    To  think  tettrn,  to 

diadain.  [oba.  :j  To  laugh  to  $com,  to  deride. 
7Vf  ScorO)  V.  a.  and  n.  Tp  hold  in  extreme  con- 

tempt :  to  Slight  :—•««.  To  show  contempt. 
Scorn'-er,  t.  One  that  scorns,  a  scoffer. 
ScoroMn^^,  «.  Act  of  contempt. 
Scorn''fMl>  1 17 :  a,  Cootemptuoas ;  with  defiance. 
Scom'-fMNy,  ad,  Contemptooosly. 

SCORPION,  scor'.p^on,  90  :  «.  An  insect  gene- 
rally about  four  inched  long,  in  shape  nut  unlike  a 
Jobster.  armed  at  thi*  tail  with  a  venomous  sting ;  a 
»izn  of  tlie  zodiac;  a  scourge  of  cruel  effect;  a  name 
l^iven  to  a  sea  ftsh. 

0^^  Tho  com|ionuds  are  Scor^pton-Jly^,  (nn  insect.) 
and  ScoT^'pitin-gnu^,  Scor'*pw»  t-iaif  t  Scor^pion-wortr, 
(^planis.) 

S('OHSE=scorce, «.  Barter:  henco.  To  Scorte» 

SCORTATORY,  8cor'-ta-tor4>j,  105:  a.  Per 

taining  to.  or  consisting  in,  venal  lewdness. 
SCOT=sc5r,  9.  Bfcotf  which  see. 
Scot-free')  a.  Without  payment ;  unhurt 
Scot'-ale,  9,  An  oAence  which   a  forest  officer  was 

ffiiilty  oC  who  kept  a  public-honse  in  his  district. 
SCOT=rsc5t,  9.  A  native  of  North  Britain. 
Scotcht       I  a,  Belating  to  Scotland  ;  belonging  to 
Scol'-tithj  j  Seotland.  or  its  idiom,  or  people. 
Scof-tt^um,  «.  A  Scotch  idiom. 
To  SCOTCH:s8COtch,  t;.  a.  To  cut  with  shallow  in- 

cisiooa :  see  also  To  Scoat 
Scotch)  9.  A  slight  cut  or  Incision. 
ScoTCU-COlZ-LOPS,  9,  p/.  Veal  scotched. 
ScOTCa'-BOP-P£K,  9.  A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over 

lin«a  or  teotehe*  in  the  ground. 
SCOTlST»Mo'-tT$t,  9.  A  schoolman  who  fbUowed 

I>sMs  SeotuM  in  opposition  to  Thomas  Aqmrnu. 

SCOTOGRAPH,  scSt'-i-grif,  163:  #.  An  in- 
■tnunent  by  which  one  may  writn  in  the  dark. 

ScfZ-ri-Jf  (-shW)  90:  *,  Partof  the  base  of  a  pillar 

'    which  takes  its  name  from  its  d/trk  or  shaded  position. 

Scot'-o-x  Yj  9.  Dizziness  with  (limne99  of  sight. 

SCOUNDREL «8C0wn'-dr«l,  ».  Literally,  a 
scalker/— a  mean  rascal,  a  low  villain :  it  was  formerly 
used  also  as  an  adjective :  ScoamTrWisai  occurs  as  a 
eolloquial  word. 

To  SCOURvscowa,  134,53:  v.  a,  and  n.  To 
rob  hard  with  something  rough  in  order  to  clean ;  to 
eleanat ;  to  purge  violently ;  to  remove  by  scouring ; 
to  clear  away  l>y  moving  rapidly  in  various  directions ; , 
to  pass  swiftly  over  :~MeM.  To  perform  the  office  of 
cleaning ;  to  be  purged  or  lax ;  to  rove ;  to  scamper. 

Scour'-rr,  «.  He  or  that  which  scours. 

Scoui^-ing,  9.  Act  of  rubbing ;  kwseneis. 

SCOURGE)  8Ciirg<)  132:  9.  A  whip,  a  losli;  an 
instrument  of  discipline;  a  vindictive  affliction;  one 
that  aflUcta. 

To  Scourge,   r.  a.   To  whip   severely;    to   punisli 

greatly;  to  afflict  heavily. 
So»srr'-grr)  «•  One  that  scourges. 
Scoarr'-inng)  «.  Punishment  by  the  scourge. 

SCOUT=scowt,  «.  One  who  is  sent  privily  to  ob- 
serve the  notions  of  an  enemy. 

To  Scout)  V.  n.  To  go  on  the  bnsinen  of  a  scoot. 

To  SCOUTs»8COWt,  r.  a.  To  hoot  out  or  away,  to 
rrjtfct  i^  Unauthorized  till  of  lato  years,  but  get- 
ting into  good  use. 

8COVEL,  RcuZ-vl,  116, 114 :  9.  A  sort  of  mnp. 

To  SCOWLs^cowl)  31  :  v.n,  and  a.  To  frown, 
to  look  angry  i-^cet,  [MUtoa.]  To  drive  scowlingly. 


Scowl,  «.  Look  of  sullenncss  or  gloomy  ire. 

Scowl'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  a  fh>wniug  look. 

To  SCRABBLE,  scrali'-bl,  v.n.  To  make  scrib- 
bled marks ;  in  American  use,  to  paw  with  the  hands. 

SCRAG=8CrSg,  9.  Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 

Scrag'-^ed,  (-gu5d)  \77:  a.  Lean,  thin,   ro«igh, 

Scrag'-^y,  (-gui^)      J  rugged. 

Scrag^-y«-ly)  aU,  Meagrely,  leanly. 

Scrag'-yed-uesS)  1  «.  Leanness,  unevenness.-  rough* 

Scrag'-yi-ness,     j  ness. 

To  SCRAMBLE,  8cr$m'-bl,  101 :  v.  n.  To  use 
the  hands  with  disorderly  eagerness,  either  in  con- 
tondiog  to  get  possession  of  sumethiog  when  com* 
peting  with  other*,  or  in  trying  to  ascend  a  place 
whicli  will  not  permit  the  feet  to  bo  used  alone. 

Scram'-bl*,  «.  Act  of  scrambling. 

Scram'-blrr,  3G  :  «.  One  that  scrambles. 

To  SCRANCII,  scriotch,  122:  v.  it.  Tocmunch. 

SCRAN  NEL=8craw'-ntfl)  a.  Slight,  poor.  [Milt.] 

SCRAP— scr^P)  9.  Fragment;  crum;  slip. 

To  SCRAPE=8crap<,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  rub  the 
surfNce  fhim  by  an  edge }  to  clean  by  rubbing  ;  to  act 
on  the  surface  with  a  grating  noisi*  {  to  gather  by 
penurious  or  trifling  diligence : — »««.  To  make  a  hoarse 
noise ;  to  play  ill  on  a  flddle ;  to  make  an  awkward 
Imw  :  To  fcra'pe  acquainttmce,  to  curry  favour  by  bowa. 

ScrapC)  9.  A  situation  in  which  one  is  rubbed  on  all 
sides. — a  perplexity,  a  distress;  the  noise  made  by 
scraping ;  a  lx>w. 

Scra'-per,  «.  Whatever  is  used  (or  scrai^ng;  a  miser  ; 
a  vile  fiddler. 

Scra'-ping,  «.  That  which  is  rubbed  off. 

SCRAT^ScrSt,  «.  An  hermaphrodito.  [LocaLJ 

To  SCRATCIl=4crStch,  o.  a.  To  tear  or  mark 
with  something  pointed  or  edfcd,  as  the  nails  ;  to  wound 
or  hurt  slightly ;  to  rub  with  the  nnils  so  as  not  to 
wound ;  to  write  or  draw  as  with  scratohes :  To  Scrat 
is  used  by  old  authors. 

Scratch,  «.  A  laoeiation  by  scratching  :  in  the  plu- 
ral. Clocked  ulcers  in  a  horse's  foot. 

ScratchVr,  9.  He  or  that  which  scratches. 

Scratch'-ing-ly,  ad.  With  the  act  of  scratching. 

SCRAW=»8Cri>»,  ».  Surface  or  scurf.  [Swift.] 

To  SCRAWL'«8crl>Bl)  v.  a.  and  ft.  To  draw  or 
mark  clumsily :— a««.  To  writo  unskilfully  or  in* 
elegantly:  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  for 
To  cratrl. 

Scrawl,  9,  Unskilful,  inelegant  writing. 

Scrawl'-tfF)  36  :  «.  A  clumsy  writer. 

SCRAY^scra^,  9,  A  bird  also  oalled  a  sea*fwaUow. 

SCREABLE)  scre'-d-bl,  a.  That  may  be  spit  out. 

To  SCREAK^acieck)  v,  n.  To  shriek;  to  creak. 

Screak,  «.  A  screech.  [Theie  words  are  obs.  or  inel.] 

To  SCREAM==8Creem,  v.  n.  To  cry  out  shrilly  lis 

in  terror  or  agony ;  to  cry  shrilly. 
Scream,  9.  A  shriU.  quick,  loud  cry. 
Scream'-er,  9.  One  that  screams ;  a  bird. 
To  SCREECH »screatch,  v.  n.  To  scream  with  a 

shrillness  tlmt  grates  the  ear ;  to  cry  as  a  night«owL 
Screech)  1.  A  scream ;  harsh,  horrid  cry. 
Screech'-owl)  «.  An  owl  that  hoots  at  night. 

SCREENsscreen)  s.  Something  used  to  intercept 
or  separate,  and  hence  in  a  less  usual  sense  a  kind  of 
sieve ;  commonly,  a  partition,  often  movable,  used  for 
shelter  or  ooucealmont,  or  to  exclude  cold  or  light. 

To  Screen,  v.  a.  To  shelter,  to  hide ;  to  sift. 

SCREW=8crS5,  110,  109:  «.  A  cylinder  of  wood 
or  metal  grooved  spirally,  and  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers :  a  nail  grooved  which  enters  by  being  turned : 
Screw^'tree  is  a  plant  of  the  Indies. 

To  ScTfw,  V,  a.  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw ;  to 
fasten  as  w  ith  a  screw ;  to  twist,  contort ;  to  force ;  to 
squeeze ;  to  oppress  by  extortion. 


Tli«  »iga  =r  b  ustd  kftcr  mode*  of  •ptiling  tbst  hoTe  no  irn^^larily  of  •ound. 

Cofuamtnii:  miih-uD)  1,  #.  mi99ion,  165  :  vTth-uD)  i.e.  vi9ion,  165 :  tKin,  166 :  ftien,  166, 
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Scr^-eT»  s.  He  or  that  which  screwi. 

SCRIBATIOUS,  8crl-ba'-8h'u8,147:  a,  SkiUol 
in  writing;  fond  of  writing.  [Barrow.] 

To  Sciuu  -BLB,  101 :  v.a.  aud  n,  (Compare  To 
Scrabble.)  To  write  without  care  or  elegance;  to  fill 
with  worlJiless  wTiling  :—•««.  To  write  negligently  or 
inelegantly. 

Scrib'-blf,  101 :  «.  Worthlew  writing. 

Scrib'-b!er,  36 :  *.  A  petty  or  oselost  writer. 

ScHiBE=8CrTb«,  «.  A  writer;  a  public  notary;  a 
doctor  of  the  law  among  the  Jews. 

To  Scribe,  v.  a.  To  mark  by  rule.  [Carpentry.] 

9^  See  Scrimer,  Scrimp,  Serine,  which  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  this  class,  hereafter. 

Scrip,  t.  A  small  writing  or  schedule ;  a  certificate  of 
stock  subscribed :  see  also  hereafter. 

Script,  «.  A  small  writing.  [Chaucer.] 

Scrip'-tor-y,  a.  Written,  not  orally  delivered ;  Krring 
to  writing. 

ScRip'-rpRK,  (-tare, co/Joq.  ch'oor,147)«. WriUng ; 
distinctively,  sacred  writing,  the  Bible. 

Scrip'-/a<-ral,  a.  Biblical. 

Scrip'-Zu-rittt,  f.  One  versed  in  Scripture. 

ScRlv'-EN-ER,  114:  9.  Formerly,  a  person  who  un- 
dertook writings  of  any  kind;  at  present,  one  whose 
business  is  to  place  money  at  interest. 

ScnU'ioiRE%  (scroo-twar',  [Fr.]  170)  $.  Case  of 

drawers  for  wTiting. 

SCRIM ER=scri'.m<r,  «.  A  fencer.  [Shaks.] 

SCRlMP=scrimp,a.  Short,  scanty.  [Oba.] 

SCRlNE=Scrinc,  *.  A  shrine  i  a  chest,  book-case, 
or  other  repository,  in  Latin  Scrw'riwi.  [Obs.] 

SCRlP=8crIp,  «.  A  small  bag ;  hence,  Scrip^page^ 
or  that  which  is  contaJned  in  a  scrip :  see  also  wiih 
Scribatious,  &c. 

SCROFULA=8crol'-i-ia,  t.  The  king'sevU. 

Scror-u-lovs,  120:  a.  Diseased  with  scroftila, 

ScROYi.E,  189:  «.  A  wean  wretch.  [Shrks] 

SCROLL,  scrole,  116:  «.  A  writing  ^ollod  up. 

SCROTUM=scro'-tum,  (Thus  as  Eng.)  «.  Tlie 
bag  which  contaius  Uie  testicles. 

To  SCRUB=sgcrub,  v.  a,  and  it.  To  rub  hard 
with  something  coanie  : — neu.  To  work  hard. 

Scru  b,  «.  A  stunted  broom ;  something  small  and 
mean ;  oue  that  works  hard  and  lives  meanly. 

Scrub'-bed,  \  a.     Mean,   vile,  worthless,    insignifi- 

Scrub'-by,     j  cant. 

SCRUF.— See  Scurf. 

SCRUPLE,  scrSC-pl,  109,  101:  *.  OriginaHy, 
something  small,  which  uevertheU-si  impedes,  as  a 
little  stone  which  has  fallen  into  the  Hhoe  :  hence,  a 
duubt  as  firom  some  small  cause,  difficulty  of  dulormi- 
nation  ;  a  sraull  weight,  defiuitely,  the  third  part  of  a 
dram  ;  proverbially,  any  small  quantity. 

To  Scm'-plr,  V,  n.  and  a.  To  doubt,  to  hesitate  : — 
act.  [Little  authorized.]  To  cause  to  scruple. 

ScriZ-pIrr,  9,  One  who  has  scruples. 

To  Scr«'-pu-lize,  v,  a.  To  perplex  with  scruples. 

Scrt^-pu-lotffl,  120  :  a.  Hard  to  satisfy  in  determi- 
nations of  conscience ;  captions  t  nice ;  vigilant. 

Scru'-pn-loKS-Iy,  ad.  With  scrupulousness. 

SciV-pu-lotM-ness,  «.  State  of  being  scrnpulo«u. 

Scrcf'-pu-los''-t-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Scrupulousness. 

SCRUTABLE,  scrOo'-ta-bl,  109,  101  :  a.  Dis- 
coverable by  inquiry. 

ScriZ-ti-notts,  1 20  :  a.  Full  of  inquiries.  [Unusual] 

To  Scni'-tt-nize,  v.  a.  To  examine  closely. 

ScrM'-ti-njf,  «.  Inquiry,  search  :  it  is  also  fionnd  as  a 
verb  Ibr  To  Scrutinise. 

Scrw>ta'-/abn,  89 :  «.  Search,  inquiry. 

Scrti-ta'-tor,  33  :  «.  An  examiner,  r.  warcher. 

S:ru'-ti-neer",  ».  A  scrutator  of  votes. 
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SCRUT0lRE.--8ee  with  Seiibitioiu,  fce. 

7b  SCRUZE,  scrOSx,  1 09 :  v.  a.  To  sqaem.  [^aI 

To  SCUD=4Cud,  v.ft.  To  bt  driven  with  pndf^ 

tion,  as  a  ship ;  to  flee  predpiUtely :  «wr  Iiibw- 

times  understood,  so  as  to  make  it  seem  aetivt. 
Scud,  9,  Thin  ckx^  driven  by  the  wind. 
To  Scud'-dlr,  v.n.  To  send  awkwardly.  [Aloirwri; 
SCUFFLE,  SCuf-fl,   101  :  t.  A  confined  qaanti 

in  which   the   parties    struggle  blfa^y  or  viibmi 

direction. 
To  Scuf-flr,  V.  N.  To  fight  coufiisedly. 
To   SCULK^kulk,  v.  n.   To  luifc  ia  Wisg 

places. 
Sculk'-rr,  9.  One  that  sculks,  a  lurker. 
SCULL=8CUU,  «.  A  small  boat  wbich  oospfiBn: 

rows;  at  present,  one  of  the  oars  nspd  by  s  vojie 

rower:  with  a  different  etymology  it  nesus  ikal  d 

fish ;   and  with  a  different  speUing  (sse  SfcuU)  ibe 

cranium. 
SculMrr,  9.  A   boat  originally  called  a  ledl;  ok 

who  TOWS  with  scolls. 

SCULLERY,  8cul'-l«r-^,  ».  Tlie  pfcw  -b«e 

culinary  utensils  are  cleaned  and  kept. 
Scull'Htbn,  (-yon,  146)  «.  Servant  of  the  scdkiy. 
Scull'-ion-ljf,  ad.  Base,  worthies.  [Milton.] 
7b  SCULP=8Calp,  r.O.  To  carve.  [Sandys.] 
Sculp'-tor,  *.  A  carver ;  an  artist  in  scalptire. 
Sculp'-tile,  105:  a.  Formed  by  scali*ii«. 
ScuV-hire,  {colioq,  sculp'-ch'oor,  147)i.  TVir. 
of  representing  visible  okijecU  in  stone,  wwjv  f^ 
andothersolidsub«taQces,the  implemsBt.ialheBlw*' 
application  of  the  word,  being  the  chisel  oi  w«|"!^ 
engraving,  however,  is  generally  deemed  a  dtfuart 
art,  and  sculpture  includes  the  moulding  of  cajj  ^ 
clay,  and  the  founding  of  braxen  statues,  asweU  " 
the  art  of  carving ;  any  work  of  scuipturs. 
7b  Sculp'-fure,  v.  a.  To  work  in  scolptuie. 
SCU  Museum,  t.  Extraneous  matter  wWck  »**^ 

the  top  of  a  liquor;  dross,  reAise. 
7b  Scum,  V.  a.  To  take  the  scum  fron. 
Scum'-m^r,  «.  A  vessel  for  scumming,  a  8kia»« 
SCUMBER,scum'-m^r,  156:  «.  Dwif  of •  to- 
SCUPPER=8cup'pfr,  a.  Epithet  «PP^*\^ 
holes  and  appendages  by  whkh  water  is  cain»  «* 
ship's  deck. 
SCURF«skurf,  39  :  t.  A  dry  miUaiyiob:  wJ** 

foul  remains  of  any  tiling  adherent. 
ScurP-y,  105  :  a.  Having  scurC 
Scurf-f-ness,  «.  S;ate  of  being  seoWy. 
ScuR'-vr,  a.  and  *.  Scabbed;  ««*^. ^  t 
scurvy:  figuratively,  vile,  bad.  ■o'^''****!!?;^,/ 
temptible,  offensive:—*.  A  disease  from  1*^^- 
blood  occasioned  by  unwholesome  <•*•*  fl  ^J. 
abode,  producing  tumors  and  other  ofii'n«^"'^ 
Scur'-vi-ly,  ad.  VUely,  meanly.  [Colloq  J 
Scur'-vi-ness,  *.  State  of  bemg  seoxvy. 
Scur'-vy-grass,  t.  The  plant  spoonwort 
SCURRILE,  scur'-rTl,  105 :  a,  SuA  «^^  ' 

buffoon  or  vulgar  jester ;  low,  mean.  gn»y  J**f^ 
Scur'-ril-oKS.  120:  a.  Vile,  grossly  opprobnu"- 

Scur'-lil-OKB-ly,  ad.  With  scurrility. 
Scur'-ril-oMS-ness,  *.  Scnrrility.  _«..*efc. 

Scur-ril'-i-ty,  84,  105 :  «.  OwssaMi  of  ffF** 
lewdness  of  jocularity,  mean  buffoooery.       ,g.  ^ ' 
'SCUSES,  scu'-cTr.  119,-  9. pi-  £««**  ^^, 
SCUT^scut,  «.  Th»  tafl  of  a  har8  or  other  soi«» 

whose  tail  ia  short.  _  _^  lu. 

SCUTAGE,  SCUTCHEON.-See  BusN^  ** 

cutcheon. 
Scu'-TZ-KORM,  a.  Shaped  like  a  sliieW.  ^ 

SCUTELLATED«8cu''-tfl-li'-«W»  *Jj^ 
pan;  divided  into  snrfeoeslikaioiwnyWJ^r---^ 

Scut'-TL£,  *.  Originally,  a  wid«  *«"^  "^ 
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SCUT 

To  Scut'-U(,  D.  a.  To  cut  Uigc  lioln  Ihnmgh  Urn 
tJoUna.  >[4at  r^  clHk<  ol  ■  •bip,  lUtkuUiI)  when 

To  SCUTTLE,  uul'-tl,  «.  n.  To  mddla.  [Valg.] 
Scuf-t)r,  (.  A  KU<liU>.  [Vulg.] 
8t:YTHE-iIlht,«.  Thi.  iMUnmEiil  of  BO-iDg. 

To  Scjlhe,  «.  o.  To  ™t  u  -Hh  >  .cyih..  [Shoki] 
Scy'-lSed,  o.  Amtd  -iih  leribii. 
ScydliT'-nlan,  f'   One  who  iubb  a  aoytfae,  ■  mower, 
SCYTHIAN,  tlal-k-aa,    90:    a.   and   >.    r«i- 

Tk^SDAlN  or  SDEIN=sd5n.',  ioil":' r,  n.  To 
dUdda.  [oU.;^  HSdBB(i.}diid»«a»'-jW.toiwbkcb 

SEA'^iec  I.  Tie  acna:  iba  wiiot  »>  op|i(PK<]  lo 
Und;  KDCIlmnKlalio,  u  Ibe  >:n  or  Unlike.  piD- 
TwrbUlT.  HUT  iMtn  qujutltr :  ^^y  iJiinf  roUflL  ■nd 
leBinliuiu:  /fiU/Hati«r..hiirUro3li. 

Sea'-vrord,  a.  andui/.  Towanl  duj  ski. 

Ska'-iuh,  f.  >  iiilor. 

Sea'-mnD-iihlp,  (■  Skill  uf  a  giul  khhko. 


PM<;  Sm'.JwIf i  Sm  -mitaoc.  (n  plant .)  Seii'-caif.  i 
■l!)  Sia'-iMpi  StD'-nnl, iitie coupui cir<l  J K. 


}in.  (■  hIO  Sta'-maA  {mpnmM:)  Sat'-muK. 
(awnuD;  tn  *1»  aboni)  Sttt-nark;  Sta'-mmir, 
(ii    (Blli)    ii«'-iunKrr ;     An'^HU.    (iMali)     ^i'- 

atbO'Sra'-ntOh:  Su'-niTMf ;  &^'.ay>l^i  Sn'-Duoi  ^ 
Sn'-tm:  Sw'iUir!  St^BwUQamp-itti:)  Sta'-fid, 
(lUr-Uk;)  Sta-pmillitr,  (»rt  or  lamprcyO  Sat- 
phf^anl.  (IhapGi'taiMdnEki]  Saif-fSt.  l>  biid;) 
SK^-fitct,  (•u-pictiii«i)  Sut^bati  Stiifttt,  (n 
hIvwiut  lnki:)  Sm'-iart;  Sta'-ratwftlasi  Sm^- 
riiti  S»-.rDM>T;  Sm'-ncim.  (>  plnnli)  Saa'-wcM. 
(frvMlDmfNHiiboalt;)  ^n'-iwr.-  £^'n^»  (aJleh;) 

d«T<:  S«'-iioti  AW-kdiMWi  Ves'-Bito;  £ia'-ilar, 
<>  aih  i)  Sm'-n>r«si ;  Sio'-inrniudcd.-  St1f^^rmi 
Se^-dUr/i  Sia'-loai.  (ullih:)  J>W'tiiin<i  A'ci'-ImW,' 
4Ef«''*rcAriB.  UU«  If*  bfiduoliofl;!  Sea'-vailtJi  fi€it'- 
■nUir.- Sm^-iriHli  &»-.«». icjjid'.  (UlB  plant  biori- 
wHdi)  St^.MM,  (■  lu«  noioialb;)  Sai'-HMrtAv, 

SEAL-^teJ,*.  Ilia  n»i,](  or />Ac>ca. 
SEAL^W^I,  (.  A  lUnip  wllb  r.ned  or  taint.'d 

7b  Seal,  e.  a.  aod  n.  To  hiuo  wiih  ■  •«li  lo  con- 


SeaK'-ing-wa*',  1 
SEAM^Oon,  J. 
A  i«M  or^iu  u 


SEC 

whOKllh 


r.   Uug't-luil,  |mic.   [Obi.] 


Til  S««mi  «.  a  To  Join   bjr  lUUln   or 

Seam'-jTi  d.  Having  or  ibowinf  hudi, 
Seam'-leu,  a.  HaTiog  no  iiuun. 
Seam'-reat,  1.  BepapUoDiira  mUin. 
Searo'-ater,  <,  Son  of  miloi.  [Ob..] 
Seam'-BlrPBn,  i.  A  Hmpunis.  whiuh  i 
SEAR^siri,  43  :  a.  Dry,  no  loninr 

To  Sear,  c.  a.  To  dry ;  lo  auUrriin.  lo 
Sear'-ed-neas,  i.  Suie  of  baing  Hand 
TbSEARCE,  iieiCi.131  :u.a.To>i 
S»r«,  1.  A  Am :  Seuc'-ar,  t.  Ha  i 
Ta  SEARCH,  sertch,  131 !   r.  a.  a 


Semob!': 


waking  i  inquiry ,  quei 


S«rch'-ing,  t,  A  quaii,  an  aun 

Snicch'-iag-lji,  aJ.    Id  a  aaanbl 
S«Ich'-leH,  a.    lucrutaUe. 
SEARCL0TH=cirt'-cl5A,  i. 


nSea'-KB.v.a.  eDdn.  To  adnnca  lo  i 
Sea'-»D-o-hlt,  a.    Oppoitane. 
Sea'-nm-n-bly,  oJ.     la  good  anaon,  oppo 
Se«'-»on-o-bl<-neaa,  (.    opporiuupMia  o( 


S«a'-» 


which  glial  a  raliahj  aeaaODlnf- 


Seafim-agt,  99 :  a.    Bnaoniog. 
Sea'-KD-ing,  :    Somadiliig  addnl  u  giva  ■  reliah. 
SEAT^aiit,  >.    That  on  whidi  one  aiia:  empha- 

To  Seat,  •>.  a.  and  n.    To  plu»  oo  a  leM  i  is  Ai, 
jpartiiulailir  in  tama  high  poal ;  to  na>-an.  [Spciuai.] 

SEBACIOUS,  »^t«'-gh'us,a.     Mulo  of  taUow. 
Se-baiZ-ic,  (•Msi'-ick)  a.    Obtained  tNoi  to.  u 

indi  CCoiiiiUBSectile,)ta.) 


S>badc 
SECANTwM 


To  SECEDE^«^<ced(', 


SECLE,  i^-cl,  lUI: 


1  dlin,  16G, 


SEC 

Sec'-u-Iar,  92 :  a.    Ciiming  bat  once  in  a  century : 

•ee  also  in  its  alphabetical  plaee. 
To  SECLUDE,  s^rODd',  109 :  v.  a.  Towpaiale. 

to  keep  apart,  to  exclnde. 
Se-cli/-8ive,  (-CIV,  105)  a.    That  seelttdes. 
Sc-claf'-fion,  (-xhun,  147)  «.    Act  of  separating; 

state  of  being  se|iarate(l,  or  of  living  retired. 
SECOND==^8dck'-ood,  a.  and  «.   Next  in  order  to 

the  first*— ordinal  of  two;  next  in  ralue.  inferior:— ». 

One  that  backs  another,  imrticnlarly  one  who  attends 

another  in  a  duel :  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  of  time, 

so  called  because  it  is  the  second  small  division  of  an 

hour,  of  which  a  minute  b  the  first. 
To  Secf-ondj  v.  a.    To  follow  in  the  next  ^ace,  to 

back,  to  support  the  mover  of  a  question. 
Sec''>ond-er)  t.    One  who  supports  another. 
Sec^-ond-ly,  ad.    In  the  second  place. 
Sec'-on-dar-jr,  129,  12,  105  :  a.  and  «.  Succeeding 

to  the  first :— «.  A  delegate  or  deputy. 
Sec'-on-dar-i-ly,  ad.     In  the  second  degree. 

Sec'-«n-dar-i-ne»s,  ».    State  of  being  secondary. 

i^The  com  pounds  are  Sec'ond-hnnd,  (possession  from 
the  first  possessor;  as  an  adj ,  not  new,  that  has  been 
used  before ;}  Set/^ond-rate',  (second  order  in  force,  dig- 
nity, or  quality:)  Sec^und-nght',  (a  power  of  intellec- 
tual vision,  by  which  some  persons  are  deemed  to  see 
or  know  what  is  to  Iblknr  the  things  now  seen;) 
See^ond^iighted,  ice. 

SECRET=s8e'-crSt,a.  and  «.  (Compare  To  Secern.) 
LiteraUy,dtet(fetf  fhnn  view,  kept  apart,  hidden,  retired, 
private,  occult;  privy;  not  revealed,  couoealed :— t. 
Something  studiously  hidden ;  eomething  not  yet  dis- 
covered, privacy,  secrecy. 

To  Se'-cret,  v,  a.    To  secrete.  [Bacon.] 

Sef'Cretrljf,  ad.    In  a  secret  manner. 

Se^-cret-ness,  t,  SUte  of  being  concealed ;  qjuaUty 
of  keeping  a  secret 

Se'-cret-ist,  «.    A  dealer  in  secrets.  [BoyUs.J 

Se  -cre-Cy,  «.  Concealment ;  privacy,  retirement ; 
forbearance  of  discovery;  close  sileuce. 

SEc'-KK-T^R-r,  92:  ».  Originally,  one  intrusted 
with  secrets,  a  confidant;  at  present,  one  intrustetl 
with  the  management  of  business ;  also  one  wlio  writes 
for  another. 

Sec'-re-tar-i-sbip,  #.    Office  of  a  secretary. 

7b  Se-crbtk',  V,  a.    To  put  aside,  to  hide  ;  in  the 

animal  economy,  to  separate  or  secern  the  various 

fluids  of  the  body. 

Se-cre'-tor-y,  a.  Performing  the  ofl&ce  of  secretion. 
Se-cre'-Zion,  ».  Act  of  secreting ;  the  fluid  secreted. 
Se'-cre-ti/"-ioi/8,  (-tish'-'us,  147)  a,   Parunl  by 

animal  secretion. 
SECT,  &c— See  under  Sectator. 

SECTATOR=sdck-ta'-tor,  *.  A-  foUower,  an  imi- 
tator,  a  disciple. 

Srct,  *.  A  body  of  persons  who  follow  some  teacher, 
or  are  united  in  some  hettled  tenets:  in  some  applica- 
tions it  is  connected  with  the  next  class  of  words,  and 
signifies  a  cutting,  or  sometlung  cut  off. 

Sect'-or-y,  ».  a  secUtor  or  sectarian :  alto  called  a 
Sect'Hir-ist 

Sect'-«r-i#m,  *.     Sectarianism. 

Sec-ta'-ri-«n,  90 :  a.  and  ».  Pertaining  to  a  sect  or 
sects :— «.  One  of  a  sect,  ahvaya  understood  at  present 
as  Olio  who  dissenU  from  the  established  church. 

Seo-ta'-rt-an-um,  153:  t.  Disposition  to  disaent 
from  the  establi.«hed  church. 

SECTILE,  8»ck'.ttl,  105:  fl.  (Compare  Secant) 
That  may  be  cut,  applied  as  an  epithet  to  a  mineral 
that  Is  midway  between  the  brittle  and  the  malleable, 
as  soopstone  and  plumbago. 

SKc'-riOK,  «.    Act  of  cutting ;  a  port  separated. 

Se^-Zton-nl,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  section. 

if«7''"'  r  Ji'^'^^'y*  *'*^  *^^*=^»  cuts.— that  which, 

being  applied  to  a  eirclo.  cuts  off  a  part  of  it  •  an  in 

trument  which  opens  and  forms  a'^t^r  of  a^ii- 


ro../s.^^at.'.wiv  ch«p'-ma„:  pd-pd^  l|.:  g»d ;  j'S5,  .'.r./^. 


SEE 

mensions,  with  lines  of  sines,  tangents,  secsat^  ku 
all  of  whieh  can  be  accommodated  to  any  radiaL 

SECU  LAR=r8£ck'-!Si-lar,  a.  aod  s.  (See  ihoiBte 
Secle.)  Relatingto  aflairs  of  the  present  voU,  sot 
spiritual ;  in  the  Roman  chorch,  not  bouid  by  Bnautie 
rules  as  applied  to  priests :— «.  Not  a  spirkasl  pmn, 
a  layman ;  an  ecclesiastie  of  the  Ronnn  cboRk  nt 
bound  by  monastte  mlea. 

Sec'-u-lar-ly,  ad.    In  a  voridly  mauisr 

Sec'-u-lor-Dess,  t,    Worldlioeas. 

To  SecZ-u-lar-ize,  v.  a.  To  make  secobr:  to  cot- 
vert  tkom  spiritual  appropriation  to  oomoKm  dbs. 

Sec'-u-lar'-i-za"-f/on,  «.  A  making  seeoUr. 

Sec'-u-lar^-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.    Secukmesi 

SECUNDINE=8«ck'.un-dTiJi,».  The  seanim 
afler-birth,U]e  membrane  in  which  the  fcetos  avvn^ 

SECURE=8^-CUr6',  a.  Free  from  danger,  sdb;  easy, 
assured;  confident. with c/;  careless. 

7v  Se-cureS  v.  a.  To  make  safe;  to  aaeeitua;  to 
assure:  hence,  a Sna'rvr. 

Se-cure'-ly,  rt«l     Safely ;  vdlh  confidence. 

Se-cure'-ment,  f.    Caoae  of  safety.  [Dren.] 

Se-cure'-ne88,«.    Want  of  vigilance. 

Se-cu'-ri-ty,  s.  State  of  being  secure;  prolectioi; 
any  thing  given  as  a  pledgr  or  safiegnard. 

SEDAN  =s^&n',  «.  A  kind  of  portable  oaeb  ii 
covered  chair  first  made  at  SalaM. 

SEDATE=8^>dSt<',  a,    Catan,  uomffled.  smae. 

Se-date'-ly,  ad.    Cahnly,  without  distnrfaanee. 

Se-date'-ness,  t.    Calmness,  txanqnillity. 

Sk-da^- r/OM,  89  :  t.    Act  of  composiog.  [Cok*] 

Sfii/-^-TivB,  92,  105 :  a.  and  i.  Aansgiif.  ap- 
posing:—t.  A  medicine  for  nwderatiag  ««en  of 
animal  energy. 

SEDENTARY,  s«d'.«r.-t5r^  a.  Occupied  ii 
sitting,  or  in  employment  requiring  a  Mtting  portwej 
inactive,  sluggish,  torpid. 

Sed'-en-tar-i-ly,  ad.    In  a  sedentary  oamKr. 

Sed'-en-tar-i-ness,  «.     State  of  being  sedealsry. 

SEDGE=-8ddg«,  «.    A  growth  of  nanwr  i«ri  • 

narrow  flag. 
Sedged,  114:  a.    Composed  of  scdgt. 
Sed^y,  a.    Overgrown  with  sedge. 

SEDIMENT,  8«d'4-m«nt,  92,  105;  t.  TW 
which  subsides  or  settles  at  tlte  bottom. 

SEDITION,  s^dish'-un,  89 :  ».  A  tawJt.  n 
insurrection,  a  popular  commotion. 

Se-di/'-ion-ar^,  «.  a  promoter  of  seditkm.  (Bp.B«lll 

Se-di/'-ioi^,  (-dT«h'-us,  120)  a.  ProwXing «**'*• 

Se-di/'-ioa«-ly,  ad.    With  fiictious  turboleiKe. 

Se-di/'-iov8-ne88,  a.    Dispositiott  tosedidoa 

Tb  SEDUCE^si-dfic*',  r.  a.  To  disw  siifc  to» 
the  right  to  mislead,  to  tempt  to  deprave,  todeeeii** 

Se-du'-cer,  *.    One  that  seduces ;  a  corropter. 

Se^luce'-ment,  t.   Act  or  means  of  Mduoof. 

Se-du'-a-bU,  a.    Capable  of  being  scdneed. 

Sk-duc'-tive,  105  :  a.    Tending  to  kerf  •*«?• 

Se-duc'-/fon,  89  :  r    Act  of  sedncug. 

SEDULOUS,  8^-i-lu8,  147, 120: a.  Anito* 
diligent  laborious,  industrious. 

Sed'-u-lotts-ly,  ad^  AMiduonsly. 

Sed'-u-loKS-Dess,  ».    Quality  of  beUig  swhAw. 

Se-du'-Ii-ty,  84  :  *,    Scdoloasaess.  [H«*<r.J 

SEE=8ea»  ».  (Corapan  Seat.)  The  wa/of«fte«P 
I>ower ;  formerly,  the  seat  of  power  !«•«»%• 

To  SEE=sea,  |  r.  a,  and  ji.  To  petceiw  b; "^ 
I  Saw=«Jm»,  V  eye ;  to  be  in  the  hsbit  o' •^' 
SKBN=8eai,|  todeseiy:  toobserw;  toI««»• 
— «*«.  To  have  the  power  of  si^bt;  U>  ii«P«  ™J 
being  deceited ;  to  inquire;  tocoatrite:  Jt****^  " 
hiok  well  after ;  also,  to  look  at 

See !  vtterj,  Lo  I  took !  behold  I 
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SEL 


Seen^  tu    VerMd,  tkiUed.  [Shake  Drydeu.] 
See'-ing,  t .  and  conj.  Sight,  vi«ion : — conj.  Since ; 

it  beinj^aothat 
Seer=»e«'-rr,  «.  One  who  sees ;  one  who  foreaeea, — 

m  prophet. 
SEKDs^se^y  i.    The  mbatance,  animal  or  vegetahle, 
^rhich  nature  prepares  tor  the  reproduction  aud  con- 
•erration  of  the  species;  first  pnuciple;  principle  of 
prodnction;  progeny,  race. 
To  Seed,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  grow  to  maturity  so  as  to 

•had  the  ceed :  to  shed  the  seed  :—<uL  To  sow. 
Seed'-ed)  a.    Bearing  seed  ;  interspersed  with  seed. 
Seed'-llDg,  t,  A  plant  just  sprang  np. 
Seed'-Dess,  t.  Seed-time.  CSh*lu.] 
Seed'-^y  a.  Abounding  with  seeds;  numing  to  seed; 
in  cast  language,  having  poor  or  worn-out  apparel ; 
Isaring  a  flavour  as  of  seeids. 

The  eompounds  are  Seetf-bud,  (the  rudiment  of 
fhiit;}  8ee4'-eahe;  Seetf-coat,  (outer  coat  of  a 
1 ;)  SetdTleaf;  SetitUp  or  Seed^-lop.  Tthe  vessel  in 
which  the  soiter  carriea  the  seed ;")  Seed  -lube;  Seed'- 
pearU  (very  small  pearls :)  Seed^-plot,  (the  nursery  in 
m  garden ;)  Seedt'-mam.  (he  that  sows,  or  that  sells 
■eed;)  Seed^-time;  Settt-vetiet;  ice 
SEEING.— See  onder  To  See. 
To  SEEKsasedc,  1  v.  a,  and  ».  To  look  or 

Bought,  i^«t,  126 :   >  search  for,    often  with 
Bought,  Bl>at,  162:  j  ovi;    to  endeavour   to 
gain ;  to  go  to  find ;   to  pursue  by  machinations :— ■ 
■£«.  To  make  search ;  to  make  pursuit;  to  endeavour 
or  endeavour  after. 
Seek'-CT,  ff.  One  who  seeks ;  specially,  a  sect  in  Crom- 
weirs  time  who  professed  no  detmrminate   form  of 
rvUcioD. 
Seek  •sor-rov,  8 :  «.  A  self-tormentor. 
T0  SCEL»fea1,  t^.  a.  To  eloee  as  the  eyes  of  a  wiU 

bawk  in  training;  hence,  to  hoodwink. 
To  SEEL^seol,  v.  n.  To  lean  00  one  side.  [Obs.] 
SEEL^seal,  «.  Sea*m,  time.  [Obs.  or  local] 
SKKL.'-r,  a.  Happy,  prosperous  ;  thence,  inoffensive, 

harmless ;  and  hence,  simple,  silly.  [Obs.] 
To  SEEMsgeam,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  i^pear.  to  have 
••nblaaee:  to  be  speckms:  It  aeewu,  it  appears. used 
m  slight  afBrmation.  very  often  with  irony  i—ccL  See 
lower. 
Seem'-^r,  t .  One  that  oarrias  an  appearance. 
Seem'-ing,  m.  Appearance,  aemblance ;  opinion. 
Seem'-ing-ljf,  ad.  In  appearance,  in  semblancei 
Seem'-in^nesSy  #.  Appearance,  plausibility. 
To  Sebm,  v.  a.  To  beseem.  [Spenser.] 
8eem'*ly,  a,  and  <td.  Decent,  becoming;  fit,  proper : 

— «de.  In  a  decent  or  proper  manner. 
Seem'-l»-ne«»,  ».  Decency,  decomm,  grace. 
Seem'- less,  a.  Unseemly,  indecorous. 
Seem'^lnhed,    9.     Comely   appearance.     [Chancer. 

SpensrrJ 
SEEN,  SEEIt— See  under  To  See. 
SEERWOOD.— See  Sear. 
SEESAW»se('«8l«,  t.  A  reciprocating  motion. 
To  Seef'-saw,  r. ».  To  move  with  itsciprocatiug  motion. 
To  SEETHEl=8et1ii<,  189,  171:  v.  a.  and  n. 
[See  Sod,  Sodden,  below.)  To  boU,  to  decoct  in  hot 
loor :—«««.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition;  to  be  hot. 
Vr,  36  :  #.  One  that  seethes ;  a  boiler. 
I  Sod,  (sSd)  pret.  I  seethed.  [Oba.] 
Sod'-d«n,  114:  parU  Seethed.  [Obsolescent.] 
SEGAR.— See  Cigar. 

SEGMENTns2(p-in^nt,  t.     (Compare    Secant; 
alto  SeeCile,  &c)  Part  [of  a  circle]  cut  off  by  a  chord. 
SEGNITY,  s^-nl-ti^  103  :  «.  Sluggishness. 

To  SEGREGATE-s^g'-r^gitt,  92:  v.  a.  To 
srt  apart*  to  separate  f^om  others :  it  occurs  as  an  adj. 
Seg^-re-ga'^-ltoO,  89  :  «.  Separation  ftom  others. 


SEIGNIOR,  se<n-yor',  103,157,  146 :  $,  A  Uile 
of  honour  equivalent  to  lAitd,  prevnlent  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe :  the  Ora*d  Scigmor  is  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey. 

Se/on'-/or,  9.  Lord  of  a  manor.  [Obs] 

Sriyn'-iV/r-y,  «.  A  lordship,  a  territory. 

Sr/yn'-ior-age,  C.  Authority. 

To  Snfyn'-wr-ize,  v.  a.  To  lord  over.  [Pairfkz.] 

S«yn-eur'-i-al,  (»^cn-urt'-^-aI)  a.  Pertaining  to 

a  lord  of  the  manor ;  independent. 
SElNE=^He(n,  103, 189:  «.  A  flshingnet.  [Carcw.] 

SEIT  Y,  »e'-i-tl^  «.  Thing  peculiar  to  himtelf.  [Tatl] 
7b  SElZE=seez,  103, 189  :  v.a.  To  take  hold  of. 
to  gripe,  to  grasp ;  to  tako  possession  of  by  force ;  to 
take  dircible  possession  of  by  law  ;  to  make  possessed, 
to  put  or  to  be  in  possession  of;  to  fasten,  to  fix,  witli 
oa  or  upon,  an  npiiiication  which  gives  it  the  form  of  a 
neuter  verb:  T0  be  seized  of,  to  have  possession  of. 
Seiz'-er,  «.  One  who  seizes,  generally. 
Seiz'-or,  s.  One  who  takes  possession.  [Law.] 
Seiz'-in,  ff.  Act  of  aeiaiug ;  thing  poa«ssed.  [Law.] 
Seiz'-wre,   (seah'.'oor,   147)  i.  Act  of  seizing; 
thing  seized ;  act  of  taking  forcible  possession ;  gripe ; 
catch. 
SEJEANT,se'-iant,a.  Sitting.  [Herald.] 

SEJUGOUS.  s^-jW-gus,  120:  a.  Yoked  as  to 
its  six  pairs  of  leaflets.  [Botany.] 

SEJUNGIBLE,  8i-jun'-ji.bl,  101:  a.  That  may 
be  disjoined:  hence,  S(r;aa<^(i(m,  («.) 

SELA[l=se'-ld\i,  ff.  A  word  which  often  occurs  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  said  to  imply  a  pauu  in  singing. 

SELOOM«8ll'-d5m,  ad.  Rarely,  not  often  :  MU. 
ton  nses  it  as  an  adjective. 

Sel'-dom-ness,  ff.  Rareness.  [Hooker.] 

SsL'-coi7rH,  (-COOfft,  125)  a.  Rarely  known.  [Obs] 

SRhD'-SHowv,   (-shint,    108)  a.   Seldom  sliown. 

[Shaks.f 
n  SELECT^si-l^ckt',  v,  a.  To  choose  in  pre- 

ference  to  others  rejected. 
Se^lect',  a.  Selected;  nicely  chosen;  choice. 
Se-lect'-ness,  «.  State  of  being  seksct. 
Se-lect'-ed-ly,  ad.  With  care  in  selection. 
Se-lect'-or,  38  :  ff.  One  who  selects. 
Se-lec'-/ton,  89:  s.  Act  ofcidling;  choice. 

SELENIATE,  SELENIC,  &c— See  in  the  next 
class. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  8gr4-nog^-ra-f^  87, 
163 :  ff.  A  description  of  the  moon. 

Ser-e-no-grapA"-ic,  88:  a.  Belonging  to  seleno- 
graphy :  SeFenograph''ieat  is  the  same. 

Sk-i.k'-K7-UM,  90 :  ff.  A  substance  supposed  to  be  a 
metal,  classed  between  sulphur  and  tellurium,  to 
which  t)ie  name  has  been  given  from  its  relation  to 
tellurium,  and  its  Instre,  thoogh  its  colour  is  a  gray 
dark  brown. 

Se-len'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  selenium,  or  ex- 
tracted from  it ;  as  Selenie  acid. 

Se-le'-ni-ate,  ff.  A  componnd  of  selenie  acid  with  abase. 

Sbi.'-B-NITB,  92  :  ff.  A  subspecies  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  reflects  the  moon's  light  with  brilliancy. 

Ser-e-nit'^-ic,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  selenite. 

Ski/-k-nx"-u-RBT,  ff.  A  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
selenium,  rihrer,  and  copper. 

SELF=as^lf,  sing.  \  a,  and  ff.  Very. 

SELVES,  8^1vz,  pi.  189,  151 :)  putkokir:  thU 
above  others ;  one*s  own,  relating  or  restricted  to  the 
iudividual: — 1.  One's  own  individual  person;  an  in- 
dividual or  itarticnlar  person  as  designated  by  the  con- 
text :  hence,  in  composition,  with  ai^,  tkjf,  him  lot  bis, 
thsm  for  their,  &c.,  it  forms  so  many  personal  pnv 
nouns  reciprocal. 

Seir^ish,  a.  Attentive  only  to  one's  own  interest, 
ToM  of  regard  fbr  others. 


lb*  siga  =  Is  lusd  oAer  modes  of  spcillng  dnt  bavs  ao  irrtgnlanty  of  seaad. 

ConaonanUs  mXsh-UD,  1.  e.  misfion,  165 :  Yish-uQ^  u  e«  vmon,  1^5 :  OSo^  16Q ;  ^^n,  166. 
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SEMI- 

8eir-ifth-ly,  ad.  In  a  »elfish  manner. 
Seir-ish-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  aelfUh:  oM  au- 
thor* \xte  Self  net*.  , 
i^  Self,  as  a  prefix,  is  u»ed  in  forming  oompoun^ 
•pooUae4>u8ly :  as  Self '-mm.  (the  very  same  0  Se//  • 
a-bastf*-ment,  f abasement  of  one's  self;)  Self  -bom, 
(not  bom  of  others;)  Srifcuntradi(f'tiOn,  ^V;'J^''i* 
dictlou  of  itself,  or  a  repugnancy  iu  lern>« ; )  Self -de- 
voted, (devoted  in  person;  also  voluntauly  devoUMl  O 
Self  love,  (loTe  of  one's  self:)  Selfsvjfu   tenet/,  (liigh 
opiuionof  ones  self,  conceit;)  SelfwiW,  (01*0*8  own 
will,  obstinacy;)  &c.  Among  these  compouuds.  Self- 
heal  is  the  name  of  a  planL 
SELION,  ie'-li-on,  90:  «.  A  ridge  of  land. 
SELL.— See  Self.  [B.  Jon.]  Still  used  in  the  North. 
SELL=8JII,  «.  A  saddle ;  a  Toyu\  seat.  [Obs.] 
To  SELL=»511,            \   v,a,  and  n.  To  give  for  a 
1  Sold,  soltd,  116:  >  price ;  U>  betray  (or  a  re- 
Sold,  soltd,  116:  J  ward  :— wrw.  To  hare  traf- 
fic with  one ;  to  be  sold. 
Sei'-lrr,  36  :  *.  One  that  sells,  a  vender. 
SELLANDER=a51'-lan-der,  «.  A  dry  aoab  in  a 

hone*»  hough  or  pastern. 
SELVAGE=8«l'-vigt,  99 :  ».  The  edge  of  doth 

where  it  ie  closed  by  complicating  the  threads. 
Se^-vaerd^  1 14:  a.  Having  a  eelTago. 
SELVES — See  Self. 
SEMAPHORE,   g^m'-a-fAr*,  92:  *.    A  si^/n- 

bearer,— appUe<l  as  a  name  to  a  sort  of  telegraph. 
SRii'-j-T0L''-O-or,  87:  #.  The  doctrine  of  the  use 
of  $igns,  particularly  of  verbal  signs,  in  the  operations 
of  thinking  and  reasoning,  comprehending  the  theory 
of  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric 
9^r  A  term  in  single  use  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  in- 
serted among  the  authorizf  d  words  of  u  language ; 
yit  this  is  introduced  tor  the  sake  of  a  remark  on  the 
jironunciation  here  Hssigued  to  it.  The  compounder 
of  the  word,  recollecting  the  long  e  in  the  Greek  word 
S^tM.  had  accustomed  himself  to  say  Sv'-matorogu: 
but  while  his  treatise  was  going  through  the  press,  he 
olieerved  ttiat  Mr.  Woodfall's  men,  horn  the  devil  up 
to  the  reader,  called  it  Sem'tUot'ogy :  and  to  a  ten- 
dency of  our  language  so  plainly  indicated  (tec  Prin. 
9:2)  he  feels  himself  bound,  as  a  teacher  of  English, 
to  yield  his  little  piece  of  Greek  fopi»ery,  as  an  ixnm- 

t)le  of  self-denial  to  those  whose  Greek  or  Latin  is  in 
ligher  repute,  and  who  have,  tlierefore,  less  occasion 
than  himself  to  exhibit  an  end  of  it  every  now  aud 
then  through  a  button-hole. 

SEMBLANCE«sgin'-blanC4,«.    Likeness,  simi- 
litude, appearance,  show,  figure. 

Seni'-bla-blf,  101:  a.  Like,  resembling. 

Sera'-blo-bly,  ad.    With  resemblance. 

Sem'-blant,  a.  and  t.     Like,  resembling.  [Prior.] 
—X.  Show,  figure,  resemblance.  [Spenser.] 

Seni'-bla-tive,  105  :  a.    Resembling,  fit.  [Shaks.] 

To  Sem'-ble,  v.  n.    To  make  a  likeness.  [Unusual.] 

SEMI-,  A  Latin  word  which,  used  as  a  prefix,  sig- 
nifies half. 

Skm''/-an"-NU-l^r,  «.    Half-rounded. 

Skh'-Z-BRKYR,  «.  Half  a  breve :  it  is,  at  present,  the 
longest  note  in  music,  a  breve  aud  those  to  which  it 
hud  relation  liaving  given  place,  without  any  change 
iu  the  reUtions  themselves,  to  diflerent  names :  the 
ancient  names  were  Maxim  s^^i  Longt=sA  Breves  ss=8 
SemibreceM  =  IB  Miniua:  the  modern  uames  are  Semi- 
breve  =  S  Minim  =  4  Crotchets  =  8  Qmvert  — 16  Semi- 
quavert, 

Sbm"-J-CIIi'-CL£,  *.    A  half  circle. 

Sem"-i-cir'-cn-lar,  a.    Half  round. 

Sbm'^-I-co'-lon,  «.    Half  a  colon,  noted  thus  ( ;  )• 

Skm'-I-oi-am"-k-t£r,  «.    Half  a  diameter. 
^9-  Other  compounds  are  Sem'i-ac'uf'ified;  Sem'i-am- 
plex"icavl.  (enj bracing  the  stem  halfway,  as  a  leaf;) 


Srm'x- 
Stm'i- 

} 


SEN 

Sem'i-ampael^:  Se^i-cnU^c^^n;  SmnafhiUM-, 
Sem'i-deitrical:  SfSfTt-A'apo^sM.  S»Wflp«^(is 
imperfect    fifth:)   Semri-diapk''aa4m,  SemTtfrnkr 
niTiUf  i  8em'i-di"t0H€,  (a  kseer  Utizd  in  nvie ;)  ^M^i- 
douVle,  (an  office  or  feast  which,  in  the  Somb  bn- 
viaiy,  U  celebrated  with  ksss  solemnity  than  a  dMhk 
one,  and  more  than  a  single  one ;)  Sem'ifb/rtt;  Smn- 
Jlos"culous;  Sewri/tu'id;Sem'ifyrm;  SemTi-m"^^: 
Sem"i-l»cnttr,  or  Sem'irlm''mary,  (resemblhig  a  Wf 
moon;)    Sem'^i-meeal ;    Sem't^qwe" ;    Sem't-^yL; 
Sem't^rbie^ular:      Srm'i-or^dnate;     &^M«^««i 
Sem'U»v«ae;  Sem'i^OMTyMmi'ud;  Sm'^,m^ 
in  poetry;)  Sem'ipt^al;   Sa^i-ftlkL'*cid;  BesAfn- 
mif'enous,  f of  a  middle  nature betweea P™"*?"* 
secondary  formations    in  geotogy;)  i»«'»-f««»^t'* 
(halfaquartile,  or  90°,  an  a»^  of  the  |«o«»;J 
8em'i-<pkn''tile;  Sem't^B^tik;  8e»ri'^m.i^» 
the  explanation  of  Semibreve  abowe;)  Sem'^mt^; 
Sem'i^pher'ic;  Sem't-t^termiiTat;  Sem'itei^i^ 
plied  to  an  ague:)  SemtUmte;  Srmfi4nairtft;  S^*- 
tnsm4pa*'refU;    Sew^i-virrepms ;   8ewri-m'edi;Jt^ 
vot^elt  (a  vocal  conaooant  of  whkh  the  ssea*  •  ■» 
much  obstructed,  as  /;)  fto. 
SEMINAL,  8«m'4-nai,  92,  105:  «.  Bdosp^c 
to  seed;  containedtn  the  eeed:  Brown  uses  it  wo- 
stantively  to  signify  seminal  state. 
Sem'-i-nal"-t-ty,  84:  #.    Tbe  nature  of  leed;  tta 

power  of  being  produced.  [Brown.] 
Sem'-i-nar-y,  a.  and  #.    Belonging  to  see^  ^-«•  ^ 

seed-plot ;  seminal  state ;  causality :  m<  slio  »»«• 
To  Sem'-t-nate, ».  a.  To  sow,  to  propagate.  [WsteA.] 
Sem'-i-na"-/ion,  89  :  9.    Act  of  seminaling. 
Sem'-ined,  (-tnd,  114)  a.    Covered  as  with  lerf* 

[B.  Jon.] 
Sem'-i-nir-i-cal,  a.    Productive  of  seed. 
Sem-in'-i-fi-ca"-/u«,  *.    Piopagalkm  fron  tbiieH- 
To  SaM'-^-M.^! n-iZK,  v.  a.  To  sow  or  pknt  [Dta^AJ 
Sem'-i-nar-bt,  9,  A  priest  spcciafly  iustrartrf  i»  *• 

Roman  tenets :  also  called  a  Seminary. 
Sem'-f-imr-y,  «.  PUce  of  inatmctiou,  a  scbooL 
SEMPERV I  RENT=*««in'-pef-virt*-*Dt,  4j  :  * 

Always  flourishing,  evergreen. 
Seni'-per-vive,  «.    The  name  of  a  plant 
S&M'-pr-TBB''-N^L,  a.     Eternal  in  fatarity;  eten^ 
Sein'-pi-tet"-ni-ty,  9,    Fidure  etemd  dwatioB. 
SEMPSTER,8«in'-«ter,  156:  *.   Ase«iM»« 
Sein;/-8tre8S,  9.  A  woman  who  lives  by  needksoA. 
SENARY,  8e'-nar4v  a.  Belonging  to  the  muato 

six;  containing  six. 
Se-NOc'-U-i..<<r,  a.    Having  tax  eyes. 
SfiNATEi=!*«n'4u,99:  #.    litenUly.  sn  «»Jg 
of  elders;  a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  cwiso  t  w  »« 
public  good :  hence.  Sen''ate-houu^, 
Sen'-a-tor,  9.    Member  of  a  senate. 
Sen'-a-tor-Bhip,  «.    Office  or  dignity  of  a  w>^ 
Sen'-a-to"-ri-«l,  90 :  a.    Bekmging  to  or  befi'^ 
senators.  Scn'af  o'Vioa  is  the  same,  but  at  p«*»* «" 

Sen'-a^to"-ri-al-ly,  <«/.    As  becomes  a  iwulof. 
7b  SEND=:r5«nd,  \  v.  a.  and  fu  To  den-'^V* 
1  SKNT^S^nt,       )  person  or  thing]  ftom  oc*  l*« 
SBNT:=s«nt,      J  to   another;  to  ^'J"*^!^ 
authority  to  go  and  act ;  to  grant,  or  »<» i"*"*;^^  i« 
a  distance;  loimmit;  to  diffuse}  to  *^CLt»St 
despatch  a  message ;  Tosemdf^.  to  ft^"  « ^"'^^ 
to  come,  or  cause  to  be  brought 
Send'^r,  36 :  t.    One  tiiai  sends.  , 

SENDAL=s«n'-ddl,  #.   A  thin  lilk.  [ths«*r.J 
SENESCENCE=8i-n«8'-rfnc<, ».  (C«»l««  ^ 

nate.)  Stateof  growing  old;  ^^•y'^Tt-^ 
Se'-hilb,  o.    Belonging  to  or  conseqaentoa-T- 

Se-nil'-i-ty,  92,  84 :  «.    Old  age. 
Se'-ni-or,  90  :  «.    One  oklcr  than  another. 
Se^-Ui-or^-i-t^,*.   EBierahip.  priority  of  to* '"^ 
speare  uses  Stt'niory  un»ler  the  tbrm  S*s*^' 


tfarbai  w^^Mn,   %jmm^'%^u*  Mnra;    0cvi  iK^x  (rare ;    oem 

co/aw  «or,  (like a  half-column,  applied  in  botouy  J,         -^ 

TtM«cbanMeBtire,Mdtb«ptinciplestowhkli  the  Dumber*  rttfer,  procvde  Ui«  DlcUonmry. 

''^'•^-  ||^'-wi>i:  chlip'-mau:  pi-pi':  llvi:   gfi&d:  j»G5, 1.  ^-.^eic,  55:   a,  s,  "^  ^f' ■'•''' *^ 
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SEN  ESCHAL,  sSuf-^nh-al,  16 1 :  «.  One  who  in 
gnat  houses  had  the  care  of  feasts  or  of  domestic  cere- 
Bonies ;  and  afterwards  had  other  oflSces. 

8ENGREEN=82n'-gr^cn, ».   A  plant 

SENILE,  &C.,  SENIOR,  &c— See  under  Senes- 
cence. 

SEN  N  A^sSn'-n  J,  «.     Cathartic  leaf  of  a  tree. 

SENNIGHT,  s^D'-oTt,  162,105:  $.  (Contraction 
of  Seren-nigfata.)  A  week. 

SEN  OCULAR. — See  under  Senary. 

SENSAT£D,SCNSATiON.~Seeinthenextcla». 

SENSfl^s^QCe,  153 :  «.  The  first  or  lowest  capacity 
or  the  mind,  that  by  which  corporal  impressions  are 
lelt;  the  organs  of  this  capacity  in  man  being  reckoned 
Ave — the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  flnsers,  the  nose,  and  the 
palate  or  tongue;  in  correspondence  wih  which  the 
five  senses  are  sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and  taste : 
in  this  distribution  the  toudi  b  not  made  sufficiently 
comprehensive;  for  not  oolv  are  the  flng«>rs  organs  of 
touen,  but  erery  part  of  the  oody ;  and  not  onlv  d}  sen- 
sations arise  ttom  the  contact  of  other  bodies,  but  from 
affections  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  when  no  percep- 
tible contact  occurs ;  Indeed  if  we  inclnde  as  belonging 
to  touch  all  the  sensations  which  cannot  be  assigned 
to  the  other  senses,  it  is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive 
of  the  five ;  and  even  the  other  four  are  but  particular 
modes  of  contact  or  touch;  note,  that  the  capacity  of 
sensation  does  not  necessarily  include  perception,  al- 
though in  most  brute  animals  it  is  instinctively  linked 
with  It,  and  in  man  the  same  unk>nis  graduallv  formed 
by  the  operation  of  reason  and  the  force  of  nabitual 
aaaociation:  (see  Perception:)  still  there  ahiays  re- 
main cases  tn  which  sensation  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  thing  except  the  consciousness  of  it ;  and  even  the 
ooascionsness  under  some  circumstances  may  be 
wanting :  (see  Consciousness.)  The  word  sense  is  also 
osad,  secondly,  to  signify  susoeptibility  of  emotion,  a 
capacity  generally  or  popuUrly  ascribed  to  the  heart, 
or  designated  by  the  wurd  soul;  and  thinllv,  to  signify 
the  intellact,  understanding,  or  power  of  judgement ; 
Ibr  both  which  see  lower  in  the  class  with  the  related 
words  in  each  application. 

Seo-ta'-ZtoDy  89:  «.  The  efibct  produced  on  the 
sensorium  by  toHMthing  acting  on  the  bodily  orgaua 

Seo'-S^-ted,  a.  Received  by  the  sensorium  through  the 
•anses.  [Hooke.]  Glanvil  uses  Sensed,  (sitost,  1 U,  U3.} 

Senae'-leM}  n.  incapable  of  sensation:  see  other 
meanings  lower. 

Sen^'t^blf,  a.  Capable  of  sensation ;  capable  of 
exciting  sensatton:  (Milton  uses  it  substanUvely, 
Par.  L.,  il.  878:)  hence,  Sen'-sf-bltf-ness,  and  Sen'-st- 
bll^+ty,  capability  of  sensation ;  and  Sen'-s<-bly,  in  a 
manner  eapable  of  afiecting  the  sens«*s :  but  all  of 
them  hare  other  application^  which  see  lower. 

Sen'-st- tive,  105  :  a.  Alive  to  organic  affections  from 
external  things:  the  sensitive  plant  is  one  which 
shrinks  and  falb  on  bcin^'  slightly  touched. 

Sen'-«l-tiVe-ly,  ad.    In  a  sensitive  manner. 

Scn-scZ-ri-tim.  1  «.    The  seat  of  sensation,  almost 

Sen'-sor-jTy  129:)  universally  supposed  to  be  in  the 
brdin. 

Seii'^-«ii-al,  (sSn'-shoo-al,  147)  a.  AiTecting  the 
senses }  depending  on  the  s.'nses;  not  intellectual; 
eanial,  not  spiritual :  applied  to  a  person,  it  signifies 
de\-oted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  giving  way  to 
the  lower  appetites  of  man ;  luxuriotts ;  lewd. 

Sen'-«if-al-ly,  ad.    In  a  sensual  manner 

SeD'-Mf-al-ist,  «.    One  devoted  to  sensuality. 

To  Sen"-tii-al-i*e',  v.  a.    To  give  up  to  sensuality. 

Sen'-nf-ar-t-ty,  84,  105:  t.  Devotedneas  to  the 
senses,  addiction  to  brutal  and  corporal  pleasures. 

Seo'-ttt-ovs,  120:  a.  Senauai  [Milton:  prose.] 

SeiZ-Zient,  (s^a'-sh'^nt,  147)  a.  and  ».  Having 
sensation;— «.  A  being  having  sensation. 

Sbmsk,  «.  Sosoeptibility  of  emotion,  more  properly 
called  SemtWUtjf :  the  word  occurs,  however,  with  this 
mt>aning. 

Senac'-lfss,  a.  Wanting  sympilhy.as  "ihetnue/eu 


grave:" 


with  this  meaning*  as  applied  to  really  Intel- 
feetnal  beings,  it  is  obac^te. 

Sen'-si-ble,  a.  Liable  to  quick  emotion ;  taking  oi 
taken  quickly  to  heart :  see  also  above,  and  lower. 

Sen'-si-ble-nesSy «.  Painful  consdoosness. 

Sen'-si-bir-i-ty,  84, 105  :  «.  The  quaUty  of  being 
easily  affected  :  see  also  atwvc. 

Sen'-ti-ment,  «.  Sensibility :  see  also  lower. 

Sen'-t«-men"-tal,  a.  Abounding  with  or  giving  exer- 
cise to  sensibilitv ;  affecting  sensiMUiy :  see  also  lower. 

Sen'-ti-men-tar'-i-ty,  «.  Affectation  of  sensibility. 

SknsBj  «.  Understanding  ;  strength  of  natural  reason  ; 
apprehension ;  reasonable  meaning :  opinion ;  notion ; 
Juagement;  oonvictioo  i  meaning,  import 

Sense'-ftfl,  117:  a.  Reasonable, judicious.  [Disused  3 

Sense'-less,  a.  Wanting  understanding,  stupkl;  con- 
trary to  reason:  see  other  applications  above. 

Sense'-less-ness,  t.  Folly,  absurdity,  stupidity. 

Sen'-si-ble,  a.  Judicious,  wise ;  convinced,  per- 
suaded;  hence,  Sen'sibleness,  judgement;  and  Scn'- 
si6/y,  judiciously:  but  such  application  of  these  words 
belongs  only  to  colloquial  style:  see  their  proper 
meanings  higher. 

Senteoce,  &c, — See  kmer. 

Sen'-th-meoty  «.  That  whidi  is  entertained  by  the 
sense  or  understanding,  a  thought  or  opinion ;  but 
more  properly  and  strictly,  a  direction  or  tendency  of 
thougiit,  in  producing  which  the  sensibility  is  con- 
cerned ;  hence,  any  disposition  ufmind,  such  as  love, 
hate,  hope,  admiration,  pride,  humility,  which  are 
passions  in  a  state  of  excitement,  but  are  called  sen- 
timents when  considered  as  onlv  tendencies  of  the 
mind ;  a  sentence  expressing  a  thought  moulded  by 
one  of  these  tendencies :  see  another  application 
higher. 

Skn'-tkncb,  «.  A  judgement  or  decision  of  the  nn- 
derstanding ;  hence,  a  maxim,  an  axiom ;  hence,  the 
decision  or  determination  of  a  judge,  civil  or  criminal ; 
doom )  and  hence,  likewise,  so  much  of  a  ditooursi; 
written  or  printed  as  the  mind  of  the  author  is  con* 
ceived  to  deliver  at  once  without  a  pause  of  thought 

To  Sen'-tence,  v,  a.  To  pass  Judgement  on;  to 
doom ;  to  express  in  a  short  energetic  manner. 

SeD-teD'-/tal,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.   Comprising 
tenoes. 

Sen-ten^-fious,  T-sh'tis,  147)  a.  Abounding  with 
axioms  and  maums ;  pithy  in  expression  ;  sentential. 

Sen-teD'-/>bu8-ly,  ad.  In  a  sententious  manner. 

Sen-ten'-Ztbus-oesB*  t.  Quality  of  being  sententious  : 
Brown  uses  Senten'tuMf'ity. 

SENTINEL,  sSn'-t^ndl,  105:  s.  One  who  has 
to  perceive  the  approach  of  danger ;  (an  etymological 
relation  of  the  previous  class;)  a  soldier  on  guard ;  iu 
obsolete  use,  watch,  guard. 

Sen'-ter-y, «.  A  sentinel ;  of  which  it  b  a  corruption. 

Sen'-try,  «.  A  sentinel :  contracted  from  Sentery. 

Sen^'-try-boj/;  188 :  «.  A  small  shed  for  a  sentry. 

SEPAL=8e'-paI,  «.  Part  of  a  calyx.  [Bot] 

SEPARABLE,  &C~See  in  Uie  ensuing  cbss. 

To  SEPARATEU=8«p'-5r4t6,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 

disunite,  to  divide;  to  make  a  space  between;  to 
withdraw;  to  set  anart  for  a  parttcular  purpose:— 
neu.  To  part;  to  be  divided. 

Sep'-ar-ate,  a.  Divided,  disunited. 
Sep'-ar-ate-ly,  ad.  Apart,  stngly,  distinctly. 
Sep'-ar-ate-neBS,  «.  State  of  being  separate. 

Sep'-ar-a''-/toD,  89 :  «.  Ad  of  separating ;  state  of 

being  separate  ;  disjunction;  divorce. 
Sep^-ar-a'-tist,  t.  One  that  separates  hlmselt  par. 

ticularly  flrom  a  church ;  a  dissenter. 
Sep"-ar-a'-tor,  t.  One  that  separates. 
Sep^'-ar-a'-tor-y,  a.  That  separates.  [Unusual.] 
Sep'-ar-a-bl^,  a.  That  may  be  separated. 
Sep'-ar-o-ble-nesS)  t,  Qu^ty  of  being  leparobl}. 


sen- 


The  tiga  s  k  mrA  after  mode*  of  spelling  that  bavs  no  trregularlty  of  sound. 

Omtonanit:  niuh-uu,  t.r.  tm^non,  165 :  vTzb-un,  i.  e.  vition,  165  :  tSin,  166:  ih<Sn,  166. 
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SEQ 

Sep'«flr-a-bil"-i-ty,  84 :  c.  Separablcneas. 
SEPIMENT,    8ep'4-ment,   (See  Sop.um.)  t.  A 

7b  SEPOSE,  8^-pozt',  151  :  v.  a.  To  »el  apart 
Sep'-4)-«i/"-ion,  89  :  ».  A  setting  opart. 

SEPOY— se'-poy,  «.  An  Indian  who  Is  employed  in 
tlie  infantry  of  a  European  pimer. 

SEPS  =  sJ^p«,  «.  A  kind  of  venomous  eft. 

SEPT=s<5pt,  s.  A  race  or  family.  [Irish  hbt.] 
Smp-ta'-iu*^,    «.  pi.     Nodules   of   cukareoua  marl 

presenting  numerous  fissures. 
Sfip'-TLH,    «.    iliat    which   divides,    particularly    a 

membiane  of  an  organ:  this  is  the  pareut  word  of 

the  others. 

SEPTANGULAR,  sSp-tang'-gA-lar,  158:  a. 
Having  seven  angles. 

Skp-tem'-beii,  «.  lliat  whidi.  among  tlie  Romans,  was 
the  feres'A.  though  now  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 

SKi^-TKM*^R-r»  a.  and  t.  Consisting  of  teven: — 
f .  Ttie  number  s^r^a. 

Sep-ten'-Di-al.  90  :  a.  Lasting  «er«n  yean ;  happen- 
ing once  iu  seven  years. 

Sbp-ten'-th/-on,  s,  and  a.  That  pari  of  the  hoavens 
in  which  are  the  $even  stars,  or  Charles's  Wain, — the 
north:— otf/*  Northern. 

Sep-ten'-tri-ou-al,  a.  Northern. 

Sep-ten'-tri-on-al-ly,  ad.  Northerly. 

Sep-teii'-tri-on-al"-i-ty,  84  :  «.  Northeiline«. 

7o  Sep-ten'-tri-on-ate,  v,  n.  To  tend  northerly. 

Skpt'-voii.,  156:  «.  A  ftrvrn-leaved  plant. 

Sep'-t/-i.ai"-br-^i.,  a.  Having  sewfit  sides. 

Sbpt-xn'>8U-i.^r>  a.  Consisting  ottfven  islands. 

SBP'-Tu-Ao"-E-N^R-r,  (-Xd'-g^-nor-^)  a.  and  #. 
Consisting  otstvn  times  ten,  or  serenty:— <.  A  man  of 
seventy. 

Sep'-tu-a-ges"-i-mal,  a.  Consisting  of  seventy: 
Sej^nagesima  Sunday,  or  tlie  third  before  Lent,  takes 
its  name  (Vom  the  seventy  days  before  Easter,  reckoned 
from  one  of  the  days  in  the  week  preceding  it. 

Sep'-tu-a-jf  int,  s.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, so  enllrd  as  having  been  the  work  of  seventy 
(or  seventy-two)  interpreters. 

SKP'-TU-PLiJ,  a.  Seven  fold. 

SEPTIC«»8Sp'-tTck,  a,  and  #.  Having  'power  to 
promote  putrefaction ;  generated  by  putrefaction  : 
Sq/ticatiB  the  same:— s.  A  septic  substance. 

Sep-tic'-i-ty,  59  :  ».  Tondeney  to  putrefaction. 

SEPULCHRE,  8«p'.ul-cur,  81,  92,  IGl,  159  : 
t.  A  grav^,  a  tomb. 

7b  Ss-purZ-cHiiE,  81  :  v.  a.  To  bury,  to  entomb. 

Se-pul'-cAral,  12:  a.  Pertaining  to  burial;  mono- 
mental  :  deep,  grave,  hollow. 

Srp'-ui.-tuub,  147:  *.  Interment,  burial. 

SEQUACIOUS,  g*  kwa'-sh'us,  188,  147:  n. 
Foltowing.  attendant;  ductile,  pliant 

Se-^Ma'-aows-ness,  ».  Slate  of  being  sequacious. 

Se-^irac'-i-ty,  (-kwass'-i-t^)  *.  Seqoaciousness. 

SR'-Qt7Br.,  *.  Tliat  which  follows,  consequence. 

Ss'-QcntNT,  a.  and  «.  Following ;  aoccecding  ;  con- 
sequential:—s.  [Shaks.]  A  follower. 

Be^-quence,  $.  Order  of  succession ;  Beries. 

To  SEQUESTER,  si-kw^s'-ter,  v.  a.  and  n.  To 
separate  from  others  for  the  sake  of  privacy;  to  put 
aside:  to  withdraw;  to  set  aside  fh>m  the  use  of  the 

owner  to  that  of  another ;  to  deprive  of  possessions  - 

ae«.  To  withdraw. 

Se-ywes'-tro-b]^,  a.  That  may  be  sequestered. 
To  Se^tfes'-trate,  t;.  a.  To  sequester. 
Sey'-*«8.tra"-/#oo,  (sSck'-w^M-tra^-shun,  92, 89) 

».  Act  of  sequestering ;  retirement. 
Sey"-s«8-lra'-tar,38 :  #.  One  who  sequesters. 

ThvaelM! 


SER 

SEQUIN,  se'-kwtn,  t.  A  gold  coin  of  abcmt  9ff. 
SERAGLIO,  8^r51'-yi,  157,  146:  s.  LhenDy. 

a  palace,  and  i^tinctively  that  of  the  Grand  Seijoor; 

by  Europeans  it  is  generally  confio*inded  with  tbt 

harem,  and  hence   is  sometimes  used  to  sigaify  s 

house  of  women  kept  for  debauchery. 
SERAPH,  s^r'-Sr,  163:  nnffA    «.  (Setspbs  bit 

SERAPHIM,  •^r'af-im, /»/.  j  abobeiiKd)A^ 
angel  of  Are,  or  of  the  highest  order. 

Se-ra»A'-ic,  88 : )        »   _i-  a     ^ 

Se-raM'-'^l.     }       ^     '  ^ '  t«n,i«tt»|. 
$ERASKlER,'8^r&t'-k^-<r,  s.  A Toikiah eeecaL 
SERE.— See  Sear,  (dry.) 
SERE=8Cr<,  t,  A  daw.  a  talon.  [Obs-] 
SERENADE.— See  in  the  next  chus. 

SERENE=s^-reDi',  a.   and    «.    Clesr;  jheA 

quiet;  unruffled;  a  foreign    style  or  title:-!.  Tbe 

fresh  cool  air ;  but  old  authors  appear  to  restrict  its 

apjplieatinn  to  a  cold,  damp  evening. 
To  Se-rene',  v.  a.  To  calm,  to  quiet ;  less  propedj, 

to  dear,  to  brighten. 
Se-rene'-ly,  atL  Calmly ;  coolly.  • 
Se-rene'-nes8,  «.  Serenity  :    Straifitude  is  obs. 
Se-ren'-t-ty,  92 :  «.  Calmness  with  ckamess ;  peice; 

evenness  of  temper:  Milton  uses  it  as  a  title  of  rcspsd 
Sbr'-£-nadb",   «.  Literally,  mask    peribnned  on  s 

serene  night:  a  musical  performance  by  a  lover  is 

his  mistress  under  her  window, 
7b  Ser^-e-nade",  v.  a,  and  n.  To  entotaiB  «i& 

nocturnal  music : — ae«.  To  perlbrm  a  serenade. 
SERF=:serf,  «.  A  slave  attached  to  an  estate. 
SERGE=:^8ergc,  33  :  «.  A  kind  of  woollen  ektfa. 

SERJEANT,  sar'.jant,  167,  120:  *.  Foi«riy.si 
officer  answering  to  the  more  modem  baiKlf  of  tks 
hunilred ;  a  title  sometimes  given  to  some  of  the  ki^*! 
servants ;  more  commonlv,  a  non-commissi<»ed  oSka 
of  the  army;  a  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  ander  s 

Sf  r-jeont-iy,  *.  A  tenure  of  lands  of  the  king  by  • 

service  to  be  perfbrmed,  one  kind  of  which  is  caUei 

grand,  and  the  other  p*tit  seijeantry. 
Srr^-j^nnt-thip,  «.  OfRce  of  a  seijeant:    thn  bM 

sometimei  been  called  Scr'-jean-cy. 
SERICEOUS,  8^ruh'-'ug,  147 :  a.  Pertaiafag 

to  silk :  covered  with  silky  hairs,  as  a  Icat 
SERIES,  WTi'4'ht,  43, 101 :  *.  (The  pl«rali«th» 

same.)    Sequence,  order,  succession,  eoune. 
Se'-ri-a"-tim,  [Lat]  ad.  in  order. 

SERIOUS,  serc'-^u8, 43, 120:  a.  Giate,  sole«i, 

not  volatile ;  important,  weighty,  not  trifling. 
Se'-ri-oiw-ly,  ad.  Oravcly,  solemnly. 
Se'-ri-OMS-ness,  #.  Quality  of  being  sexions. 
SERMOCINATOR.  &c.— See  in  the  next  dsa 
SERMON  ==  ser'-mon,    #.    A   discooise  from  thi 

pulpit;  hence,  a  serious  exhortsticn. 
To  Ser'-mon,  r.  n.  To  sermonize. 
To  Ser'-mon-'ize.  v.  i».  To  pretkch ;  to  make  senasoi; 

to  mculcato  rigid  rules. 
Skr-moc^-i-na'-tor,    59:    t.   A   speeduMte* 

[HoweU] 
Ser-moc'-i-na"-/ion,  89 :  «.  A  speechmakiBg. 

SERMOUNTAlN-ser'-mown-tiin,*.  A  pUat 

SEROUS=8ert'-as,   43,   120:  a.  Pwtsiaing  to 

serum,  thin,  watery. 
Se-ro«'-i-tjf,  84, 105 :  t.  Serum. 

Se'-rum,  [Lat.J  ».  The  thin,  wateiy  psrt  of  tb» 
blood. 

SERPENTaser'-pjfnt,  t.  An  anfansl  that  mowf 
by  undulation  or  a  winding  motioQ  withost  l^i 
something  imagined  to  resemble  a  serpent;  «  •  «*' 
Stella tion ;  an  instrument  of  mosio ;  s  flmrmt;  • 
malicious  person. 

Ser'-pen-tine,  a.   and  «.    ReseabHng  a  tofoi* 


tr.,^         -^/      1  •■*'^'"**^I''*«^P»^»»>«*»«hUisiioinbers  refer,  pmedsthsDktkMiT. 

•'ssT**^*^'  chV-m^n:  pi-pi's  l|^:  g66d:  JH  ••  e./r,r,  55:  <,, s S  *C P-«r, IH. 


SET 

a.  Having  tho  reUtioD  of  1|  to  1,  or  as  much  and  half 
as  much  :  Se/quiat'ter  is  tho  same. 

Ses^-^tri-pli'-cate,  a.  Sesquialtend. 

Seaf-qui'Tpe-dtJ^'U-aHf  90 :  a.  Containing  a  foot 
and  a  half:  Ses^quipe^dai  is  the  same. 

Sc^-qui'tone,  s.  An  interval  of  three  semitones. 

Seii'-ft<i-du"-pli>cate,  a.  Having  the  relation  of 
Si  to  1.  or  twiee  as  much  and  half  as  much. 

Ses'-9«i-ter"-/ian,  (-sh'an,  147)  a.  Having  the  re- 
lation of  1|  to  1,  or  as  much  and  a  third  of  as  much. 

SESS.— See  Cess:  SESSPOOL.— See  Cesspool. 

SEISSILE,  8^a'-«Tl,  105  :  a.  Having  a  siUing  po- 
sition,  or  as  if  sitting.applied  in  hotan^  to  leaves.  Stc, 
that  seem  to  sit  on  uie  stem,  from  having  no  i>etioleor 

SRsf '81019,  (i&h'-UD,  147)  f.  A  sitUng;  thesiUing 
or  assembly  of  a  court,  of  a  council,  of  a  political  or  an 
academic  body,  ke. ;  (in  this  application  it  ofteu  occurs 
in  the  plural,  when  magistrates  or  iudges  compose  the 
sitting  body  t)  the  space  for  which  an  assembly  siU 
with  no  other  interval  than  adjournments. 

SESTERCE  =r8^s'-terci,  I.  Among  the  andeni 
Romans,  two  and  a  half  of  a  sum,  or  of  a  weight ; 
hence,  a  euin,  originally  two  asaes  and  a  half;  and  .t 
denomination  of  money  amounting  to  two  pounds  and 
a  half,  or  a  thousand  of  the  coin  Just  referred  to, 
making  about  £ii  of  our  money. 

To  SETsg^t, )  V.  a.  and  m  To  put.  place,  or  seai 
I  SsT^s^t,  >  in  a  natural  or  fitting  position  ;  to 
SsTBS^t,  J  put  or  pkce  generally;  to  fix  or 
make  motionless }  to  fix  or  establish;  to  regalntu  or 
adjust;  in  special  senses,  to  adnut  with  notes;  tu 
plant;  to  variegate  by  something  plnced  or  fixed  in; 
to  reduce  from  fhictureor  dislocation;  to  bring  lo  an 
edge;  to  point  out  as  a  sporting  dog;  Ibrmerly.  lo 
stake,  to  wager  with:— aea.  To  apply  one's  self,  or 
assume  a  posture  to  begin  somethmg,  especially  a  pos- 
ture of  removal ;  to  be  removed  or  uated  as  the  sun 
below  the  horiton :  to  bo  fixed;  lo  become  fluid;  to 
sport  with  a  setting-dog  or  net.  This  verb,  both  iu  an 
active  and  passive  sense,  is  variously  quaUflcd  by  par- 
tides ;  but  the  different  meaning  produced  is  not  a 
difference  in  that  of  the  verb,  but  of  the  context :  Tu 
tet  about,  to  apply  to;  to  begin:  To  tet  againsf,  to 
pUoe  in  opposition  to :  To  tet  apart,  to  neglect  for  a 
season;  to  segregate:  To  set  a$ide,  to  omit  for  the 
present;  toroject;  to  annul:  To  tet  by,  to  omit;  to 
regard :  To  set  doicn,  to  explain ;  to  r.'gisUr ;  to  fix  on 
by  a  resolve;  to  esUblish :  To  aet/orth,  to  send  on  an 
expe<lition ;  to  publbh ;  to  dbplay ;  to  arrange :  To  tet 
furitard,  to  promote ;  to  begin :  To  tet  m,  to  put  in  n 
way  ti  licgin ;  to  become  settled  in  a  particular  state : 
To  set  »ff,  to  decorate;  in  a  neuter  seme,  to  start:  To 
let  on  or  «Doa.  to  incite ;  to  attack:  to  employ  as  in  a 
task ;  to  Kx  the  attention;  to  begin  a  marcti.  journey, 
or  enterprise ;  to  make  an  ati  ack :  To  tet  otU,  tu  assign ; 
to  publish ;  to  mark  by  boundaries ;  to  adorn ;  to  equip ; 
to  show ;  to  liave  beginning ;  to  begin  a  course }  to 
bi-gin  the  world :  To  set  fc»,  to  apply  ones  self  to :  To 
set  up,  to  erect ;  to  enable  to  commence  as  in  a  new 
business;  to  put  in  power;  to  appoint;  to  place  in 
view;  to  fix;  to  raise  by  the  voice;  to  advance;  in 
neuter  senses,  to  begin  a  trade  openly;  to  begin  a 
scheme ;  to  profess  publicly.  ^ 

Set,  a.  and  •.  Reguhir,  not  lax ;  squared  by  rule : 
—s.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each  other,  and 
of  which  one  cannot  be  removed  ti-lthout  detriment  to 
the  w  liole;  apparent  foil  of  the  sun.  or  other  heavenly 
body;  formerly,  a  wager,  a  game:  A  tet-dtmn,  a 
powerful  rebuke  or  reprehension :  A  set-off',  a  demand 
on  the  other  side  against  a  previous  demand ;  a  coun- 
terbalance ;  also  a  recommendation  or  decoration :  A 
set-to,  a  joining  in  contest  or  contention. 

Set'-ness, «.    Regulation,  adjustment 

Set'-ter,  *.  One  who  aeU  ;  as  a  teiter-on,  a  tHin- 
np,  a  setteT'forth.  Sec;  a  dog  that  sets  or  point*  game; 
a  man  who  performs  an  office  similar  to  that  of  a 
setting«dcw;  one  tliat  sets  mosie;  sonetliing  tliat  si'ta 
off.  Sec. :  Setter-wort  is  a  species  of  plant. 
SESQUIALTERAL,»««8'-kw^-ar-ter-al,  188:  I  Set-tee',  «.    That  on  which  several  persoot  maybe 

Th*  sicQ  =r  U  used  after  modes  of  cpelliof  ikst  bare  do  irrstnlaiilf  of  soaad. 

Coruonanti :  miahun,  •',  e.  mimott,  165 :  vlzh-UD,  t,  e.  ti'wii,  165  ;  (Aiin,  166 :  fllith  166. 
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winding :—«.  Name  of  a  hob:  Serpenthte-sUme  is  a 
stone  resembling  in  eoloor  a  serpent's  skin. 

To  Ser'-peo-tine,  v,  a.  To  wind  like  a  serpent: 
To  Ser'-pe»-tixe  is  the  same. 

Sei'-peD-ta"-ri-a,  #.  The  phint  snake -root 

Ser'-pen-ta'^-ri-os,  #.  A  consteUatkm. 

Sbr-pZ-oo,  (ser-pl'-gi,  104)  «.  A  kind  of  tetter, 
the  ring-wonn,  whidk  takes  its  name  from  its  creeping 
nature. 

Ser-pi^-»-ndi/8|  (g  soft)  a.  Affected  with  scriugo. 

SERRATED^s^r'-ra-ted,  a.  Formed  with  jags. 
as  the  edge  of  a  saw :  Ser'rate  is  the  same. 

Sec^-ra-/tfre,  (-t&rc,  147)  «.  Indenture,  as  the  teeth 

of  a  saw. 
Ser'-rw-late,  109:  a.  Having  minute  teeih.  [Botj 
Ser-ra'-Zioni  89 :  l.  Formation  in  shape  of  a  saw. 

7b  SCRRY»8er'-r^»  v,  a.  To  crowd,  to  press  to- 

Kether.  [Miltoa.]    Bacon  uses  To  Serr. 
SERUM.— See  with  Serooa. 

SERVANT.— See  in  the  next  class. 

TV  SERVE«serv,  189 :  v,  a,  and  if.  To  work  for 
and  obey,  aa  an  inferior  a  superwr ;  to  be  subordinate 
to:  to  be  of  use  to ;  to  treat;  to  use  ;  tostand  in  place 
of  something  to :  in  a  special  sense,  to  supply  with 
food  ceremoaiously ;  in  a  theological  sense,  to  worship : 
To  serve  ome^s  set/  of  something  is  a  Oallictsm  now 
quite  disused  :—netL  To  be  a  servant  or  a  slave  ;  to  be 
in  subjectioD  ;  to  attend  or  wait ;  to  be  under  military 
command;  to  conduce,  to  be  of  use,  to  suit;  to  mi- 
nister :  Tu  serve  up,  to  place  on  the  table ;  in  which 
sense  Hhakspcare  and  others  of  his  time  use  To  serve 
<t,  probably  from  the  notion  of  the  kitchen  l>ein;;  level 
with  the  dining  room,  which  is  now  usually  below  it : 
To  seree  out,  to  distribute  in  portions :  To  serve  a  writ, 
m  attaehment,  an  execution,  kc,  is  to  do  whal  tho  law 
requires  in  the  case,  which,  with  regard  to  a  writ,  is  to 
leave  it  «rith  the  party  to  whom  it  applies :  To  serve  an 
ojke  b  to  go  through  iU  dutKs. 

Ser-ver,  t.  One  who  meanly  complies,  as  a  Ttme- 
server;  a  salver,  or  plate. 

Sei'-ving.  petrt.  a.  Acting  as  a  servant :  hence, 
Ser'mng-wum,  and  Ser^ving-maid. 

Ser'-vant,  «.  One  who  serves, — tho  correlative  of 
master,  used  of  man  er  woman ;  one  iti  a  state  of 
sabjectien;  a  word  of  civility:  formerly,  a  suitor  or 
hiver :  Shakspeare  has  use<l  it  as  a  verb. 

SwV-vice,  (-vt»i,  105)  #.  The  business,  duty  ren- 
dered, office,  attendance,  <x  condition  of  a  servant ; 
any  benefit  rendered;  purpose,  use;  obedience;  em- 
ptoyment,  specially  military  employment;  also,  a 
military  achievement ;  act  on  the  performance  of 
which  possession  depends ;  profession  of  respect ; 
worship ;  in  si>ecial  senses,  a  public  office  of  devotion; 
or,  a  particular  portion  of  such  oOlco ;  a  course  or 
order  of  dishea :  see  also  after  the  present  class. 

Ser'-vice-o-bt^y  101  :  a.  Usefol.  officious. 
Ser'-vice-o-bly,  ad.  So  a*  to  be  serviceable. 
Ser'-vice-o-blenesn,  t.  Quality  of  being  terviceable. 
Ser'-vi-ent,  146 :  a.  Subordinate.  [Dyer.] 
Ser'-WIe,  (.vTI,  10.>)    a.   Held  in  subjection,  de- 

pendent ;  slavish,  mean  :  cringing. 
Ser'-Wle-Iy,  euL  In  a  servile  manner. 
Ser'-vile-nesB,  ».  Servility. 
Ser-vil'-i-ty,  84,  105:  «.  State  or  quality  of  being 

*ervile  ;  mean  dependence ;  submission  from  fear. 
Ser'-vi-tude,  t.  State  of  a  servant ;  more  commonly 

of  a  slave:  Milton  uses  it  for  servants  collectively. 
Sei'-Ti-tor,  *.  One  of  the  lowest  order  of  students  in 

the  UniviTsity  of  Oxford,  siu<ilar  to  the  sisar  nt  Cum- 

hridge,  whme  doty  it  was  to  wait  at  table  on  the 

fellcnrs  and   gentlemen  commoners  :    hence,  Servi- 

Utrshp. 

SESAME=rsJ^s8'*J-in^  101  :  t.  A  white  grain  of 
India,  from  the  seeds  of  which  an  oil  is  expressed. 
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weoramnfM.— •l«i£te»twiUi*b«jktoU;  iOm.a 
tmmI  oonmoa  in  the  Mediterranean  with  one  deck 
and  a  kmg  sharp  prow. 
Set'-ting,  «.  Act  of  putting  or  pladng;  apparent  fcll 
of  the  inn ;  incloeure,  a«  a  diamond  setting ;  direction 
of  a  current  or  eea:  A  uttingdoa,  a  pointer  or  setter. 
09^  Some  of  the  compoands  are  plants,  as  Set  -wat:  but 

Set' foil  is  a  corruption  of  Sept'-lbll,  which  see. 
SETACEOUS,  si-ta'-ah'us,  147:  a.    Set  with 

bristles  or  strong  liairs.  bristly. 
Sk'-t/-forM|  o.    Having  tlie  form  of  a  bristle. 
Se'-totfi,  120 :  o.    Bristly ;  as  a  setous  leaf. 
SETON«te'-ton,  *.    A  wonnd  or  opening  for  the 
discharge  of  humors,  bir  roenns  of  horse-hair  or  silk 
thread  dnwn  through  the  skin. 
7^ SETTLE,  sit'-tl,  101 :  v.  a,  aod  n.  (Compare 
To  ^»et.)  To  place  in  any  certain  state  after  a  time  of 
fluctuation  and  disturbance.— to  compose;  to  fix  in 
any  way  oflife.or  in  any  place;  to  fix;  to  establish; 
to  five  (Vom  ambiguity;  to  make  certain;  to  make 
close  or  compact :  to  affect  so  that  the  dregs  sink :— aett. 
To  become  fixed,  to  take  a  lasting  state ;  to  grow  calm ; 
to  fix  a  re^ideoce,  to  take  to  a  domestic  state ;  to  sub- 
aide  :  to  deposit  faeces  nt  the  bottom ;  to  contract. 
Setf-tlr,  «.    A  seat  or  bench. 
Sei'-tlcfr,  36  :  «.    ChM  who  wttlea,  partkularly  one 

who  settles  in  a  new  colony. 
Set'-tltng,  «.    Setttoment;  dregs. 
Set'-tled-ness,  «.    State  of  being  settled. 
Set'-tle-ment,    «.    Act   of  settling;  state   of  being 
setUed;  Jointure  granted  to  a  wifi* ;  U*«al  residence  by 
which  relief  is  clsumed  ftrom  a  parish ;  place  where  a 
cok)ny  is  established:  The  Act  of  Setthmemt  was  th«t 
of  the  lath  and  i3th  WiUiam  111.,  which  fixed  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne. 
SEVEN,  M^v'-vn,  114 :  a.  and  *.    Six  and  one. 
Sev'-enM,  a.    The  ordinal  of  seren. 
Sev'-en//h-ly,  ad.    In  the  seventh  plaee. 
Sev'-^n-fold,  (-fAuld,  116)  a.  and  ad.    Repealed 

seven  times : — adv.  In  projiortion  of  seven  to  one. 
Sev'-£N-nzoht,  115  :  (^co/Zo^.S^n'-nlt)*.  A  week. 
Sbv'-EN-scorb,  $.    Seven  times  twenty. 
Skv'-EN-tekn,  84  :  a.  and  «.    Seven  and  ten. 
Sev'-en-teenM,  a.    The  seventh  after  the  tonth. 
SEv'-EN-Tr,  a,  and  *.    Seven  times  ten: — *.    The 

number  seventy  ;  the  Septuagint 
Sev'-fn-ti-ethi  a.    The  ordinal  of  seventy. 
To  SEVER— sSv'-*r,  36  :  v.  a.  and  n.    To  part 
forcibly  fiom  the  rest ;  to  diifide ;  to  separate ;  to  k.H«p 
distinct:— iMv.  To  make  a  separation;  to  suffer  dis- 
junction. 
Sev'-er-ance,  12  :  ».    Separation,  partition. 
Sev'-ER-^t.,  a.  and  *.    In  iU  primary  seneo,  sepa- 
rate,  disjoined;   hence  the   more   usual   meaniugs, 
distinct;  different!  di\er»,  many:—*.  State  of  Si»pa- 
ratlon;  each  particular  singly  taken;  in  old  use,  an 
enclosed  or  separate  place ;  also  a  piece  of  open  laud 
which  is  a  joint  property  of  the    landholders  of  a 
)>arish. 
Sev'-er-fll-ly,  ad.    DistlncUy  ;  separately. 
Sev'-er-<il-ty,  «.    Static  of  separation  from  the  rest : 

Sev'eranty.  which  Bp.  Hall  uses,  means  distioctloo. 
Til  Scv'-€r-al-ize,  v.  a.    To  distinguish. 
SEVERE=i^-vert',   a.    Rigid,   harsh;  sharp,   ri- 
gorous ;  regulated  by  strict  rules ;  grave,  sedate ;  ck>se, 
condse;  painftil,  afflictive;  cruel. 
Se-vere'-ly,  ad,    With  severity. 
Se-ver'-i-ty,  84,  105  :  «.    Stata  or  quality  of  being 
severe ;  rigour ;  austerity ;  strictness ;  hardness;  sharp- 
ness of  punishment:  cruel  treatment. 
To  SEW,  tu.— See  To  Sue.  [Spenser] 
To  SEW,  80,  108  :  v.  o.  and  n.  To  join  by  the  use 
of  the  needle  and  thread :— iwk.  To  join  something  by 
using  a  needle  and  thread :  To  tew  ap,  to  enclotte  in 
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any  thing  sewed:  In  an  active  aenee.  To  lew  sppssn 
onoe  to  ha?e  meant  to  drain  [a  poad]  far  fbh. 

C^  This  is  a  Kgnlar  verb,  and  «9wa  for  umti  a  bto- 
barism : — See  To  Sow. 

S^u'-er,   36:  t.    One    who  eews:  old  anthera  m 

also  the'oexl 


An  ancient  oScw 


Sew'starfor  a  woman  that  sews; 
two  classes. 

SEWER=8u'-er,  110,  36:  «. 

that  ser\'ed  up  a  feast. 
SEWER,  BTOr,  149,  133 :  i.    A  drafat 
SEX,  s«ck«,  188 :  «.    The  pioperty  by  whicb  an! 
animal  is  male  or  female;  woounkind.  by  vaj  d 
emphasis. 
Sejr'.ii-al,  (B^ck'-shoo-crl.  147)  a.    Ksthnaiifcin 

the  sex ;  arising  from  the  dUferanoa  of  the  snes. 
SEXAGESIMAt.,  »«cks'^-g«s8^4-infll,  188: 
a.  That  completes  fie  tena,  the  sixtieth;  numbewiby 
sixties:  SetagenmuUfraeiioM  are  those  arbwe  dws- 
mlnators  proceed  in  the  ratio  of  sixty:  Sss^ffsM 
Sunday,  the  second  before  Ixait,  takes  its  naB»  d«i 
the  sixty  days  before  Easter  reckoned  from  one  of  tbe 
days  in  the  week  preceding  it. 
Ssx-Ao'-E-N.^iR-r,  (j  soft)  a.   Sixty. 
Ser-ay-e^na"-ri-on,  90 :  •.    A  person  aged  liitj. 
SEJr-Ay-ou-i.i4R,  158  :  a.    Having  ns  aa^  fcs»- 

agonal:  Sex-an'yUd  is  the  same. 
Sejr-an'-gu-lar-Iy,  ad.    With  six  anglea 
SBjr-DEC^/-M^L,  59 :  a.     Having  «J  feces  in  *e 
middle  and  summita,  which  make  ten  in  alL  [CryrtM.) 
Sbx-bn'-n/-><i.,   a.    Lasting   mx   years;  hapfffli^ 

once  in  six  years :  hence.  SexenmUUlg,  (atfi?.) 
SEy-KfD,  a.    Si:r-cleft.  [Bot.] 
Sea-ix>c'-u-l.<4R,  a.     Six-celled.  [Bot] 
Skx'-tain,  t,    Stanxa  of  aix  lino. 
Shx'-t^nt,  s.    The  sixth  part  of  wmethiag;  k«e, 
the  sixth  of  a  Roman   as ;  the  sixth  of  adrde^^ 
instrument  like  tlie   quadrant,   but  eompietaasiag 
only  60«  instead  of  W. 
Sey-tar-y,  *.    The  sixth  part  of  a  Romaa  eo^ 
which  was  a  little  more  than  a  ^aUon :  see  also  IbW- 
SBy-T7I.B,  105  :  *.    The  aspect  of  two  lAmsts  »hiA 

are  60",  or  two  signs,  apart 
Sex'-ti»>pi.£,  101 :  o.    Sixlbld. 
SEXTARY,  secks'-tar-^,  188:  «.   The  ««««»» 

Sacristy :  Sex'try  is  the  same  :  see  also  abow. 
Sej/-ton,  t,    A  sacristan ;  a  grave-digpr. 
Sey-ton-ship,  «.    Office  of  sexton. 
SEXUAL.— See  under  Sex. 
SHABBY,  «h5b'-h^,a.    Mean  as  regarff  »^' 
worn,  giving  the  notion  of  poverty;  also  paltry,  w». 
mean  in  conduct :  To  Skab,  to  play  mean  tncU.  »  • 
cant  word  now  disused. 
ShakZ-bi-Iy,  ad.    In  a  shabby  manner. 
Shaiy-bi-ness,  «.    State  or  qoahty  of  being  A^ 
SUACK=sh5ck,*.  Thatwhkhiemafaisorisslto^ 
for  pasturage  after  harvest.  .  ,    . 

7h  SHACK LE,fh5c'.kl,  101:  v,a,  TocWt.t» 

fetter,  to  bind. 
Shac'-klw,  143 :  «.  pi.    Fetters,  chains. 
SHAD.— Sec  Chad. 

SHADDOCK=ah«d'-dock,*.  Sortofonne. 
SH  ADE=8hadt,  *.  The  intarception  or  in^f"^ 
of  the  ravs  of  light ;  darkness,  obscurity  ;eootocA»' 
effect  of  ihado  i  protection,  shelter;  an  o^"^  KjJ 
as  in  a  grove  or  wood ;  umbrage;  paj^  «  »  J^- 
not  brightly  coloured ,  a  gradation  of  li««  {Jr^ 
of  colour ;  the  shadow  of  any  figure  on  tbe  I*"  *t»" 
site  Uie  light;  a  spirit,  a  ghost. manes.  _,.-,^ 

Tq  Shade,  v.  a.  To  screen  fiom  light ;  to  v!«^ 
with  darkness;  to  paint  with  dark  cokwn,  "V" 
tlvely,  to  screen  flrom  injury,  to  protect 
Sha'-dfff,  *.     He  or  that  which  shodrt. 
Sha'-dy,  a.    FuU  of  shade,  sheltered. 
Sha'-di-ness,  *.    State  of  being  shady. 


Tb*  acheiiiM  enUre.  aad  tb*  principlM  to  whkh  tha  aumb#r«  rvfcr,  pnfdm  tba  Dktuimnr. 

rotctls:  glUf-wi^:  chUj/indn:  pa-pl':  lH^z  gS&d:  j'S5>  i.  e. /w,  55 :  «,  t,  V,  &c.  ■»".»' • 
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SHAl/-Oir«  (BhSid^-h,  125)  #.  That  rapraMQtatkm  of 
A  bodT  friiiek  If  eaoMd  oo  on*  tkk  when  it  intercepts 
a  briglit  Uf ht  oa  the  other ;  inaeparable  eonpaaioo ; 
opadty,  aarknets,  shade;  protection,  shelter;  darli 
pkrtof  apietaxe;  imperreetand  fidnt  representation. 
opposed  to  imb$ta»ce;  type ;  a  ghost,  a  spirit:  ShadTow' 
«rasi^  is  a  name  giren  to  a  sort  of  grass. 

To  Sbad'-otp,  v.  a.  To  shade ;  to  marlc  in  shadows ; 
to  represent  imperfectly  or  typically. 

Shad'-oiP-ingy  t.    A  shading ;  a  typifying. 

Shad'HNtvy,  105:  a.  Fnll  of  shade;  typical;  un- 
substantial ;  dark,  opaqne. 

SlMd'-«aiHt-neii^  «.    State  of  being  shadoiry. 

SHAFTatshCft,  11:1.  Something  of  a  ihape  that 
sAoeCf  or risee  upward,  something  straight;  heuce.  nn 
arrow;  thebody ofaoolumn;  s|iireofachttrch;  pole 
of  a  carriage;  handle  of  a  weapon ;  a  narrow  perpen* 
ifieolar  pit. 

Shaft^-cd^a.    Having  a  handle.  [Heraldry.] 

SIIAFTMENT»lb$ri'-mlnt,«.  Span-measure. 
SHAG=s8bigy  «.  Rough  woolly  hair :  a  woolly  doth ; 

perhape  with  a  different  etymology,  the  name  of  a  sea 

bird:  Shakspeare  uses  Shag  lor  Shaggy. 
To  Shag,  V.  a.    To  make  shaggy.  [ Thomion.] 

Shag'-^jr,  (-go^f  77)  a.    Rough  with   long   hair ; 

heac«,  rough,  rugged. 
Shas^-^Dets,   l.    State  of  being  shaggy:    Sha/- 

gtiS-vrnm  occurs  with  the  Mme  meaning. 

SHAGREEN»ihJ-gre(n',«.  Skin  of  a  kind  of 
fish,  or  skin  made  ronxh  in  imitation  of  it,  also,  but 
less  properlv.  spelled  Chatfrin  or  Chagreen :  on  the  other 
haod.  To  Si^fret*  is  an  ttnproper  spelling  of  To  Cha- 
grin: seeumfor  CHsSH 

SHAHsshiV  *'  King,  a  Persian  word. 

To  SHAIL^shail,  v.  n.    To  walk  sidewise.  [Obs.] 

7b  SH AKEaifthikc,  1 1^.  a.  and  fi.  Tooauseto 

1  SuooKi  ihd6k,  118:  Vmore  with  quick  vibra. 
Sha&sn,  sha'-kn,  1 14 :  J  tion ;  to  make  to  totter 
or  tremble ;  to  throw  down*  from,  or  olT.  with  or  without 
the  qualifying  particles }  to  weaken ;  to  make  afhud : — 
9m.  To  be  agitated;  to  totter;  to  tremble:  To  thaka 
kamdt  b  often  used,  not  literally,  but  figurathrely,  in  the 
sense  of  to  txdce  leave;  often  in  that  of  to  join. 

Shake,  «.  Concussion  suffered;  impulse;  vibratory 
motion;  junction  and  motloa  of  hands;  a  lengthened 
trill  with  two  notes. 

Sba'-krr»  «.  He  or  thai  whtdi  shakes;  one  of  a  sect 
in  America,  so  called  tnm  the  aj^itation  or  movements 
which  characterize  thehr  woiship;  among  other  sin- 
gular opinions,  they  hold  that  all  ooumerce  of  tho 
sexes  is  contrary  to  Chri«tianity,  whether  with  or 
without  marriage. 

Sba'-kiog^  «.  Act  of  vibrating ;  concussion. 
Sha'-ky*  a.  Cracked  by  heat  or  drought.  [Carpentry.] 
SIIALEsKtbali,  l.  A  husk,  the  natuial  case  of  cer- 
tain seeds ;  a  slaty  substance  reiembting  oonl,  named, 
probably,  from  breaking  in  scales  like  certain  thetU. 

I  SHALl^thil,  112:      \  v.  n,   I    intend  to; 

1  SHOULD,  •hd6d,  127:  f  I  «m  in  a  state  to; 
in  the  second  and  third  persons,  must. 

(9*  SkiUl  is  the  proper  sign  of  the  future  tense  In  oor 
lang nage,  and  wiU  usurps  its  place  only  to  prevent 
aabigiuty.  When  a  speaker  says  "  I  khall  die."  he 
means  that  the  event  is  to  occur  bv  the  course  of 
MUore;  when  he  sajrs  **  I  shall  go,"  lie  means  either 
an  outward  compulsion  through  which  he  shall  go,  or 
kia  own  will  through  «bieh  he  shall  go:  thus  there  is 
a  doubt  attached  to  the  latter  phrase,  but  a  doubt  of 
little  moment,  or  easily  solved  by  the  context :  in  the 
second  or  third  person,  if  a  speaker  were  to  use  shall 
with  simiUr  intentions,  and  say  "  Thou  shalt  die." 
**  He  shall  go,"  we  should  be  liable  to  interpret  his 
meuoiog  not  as  a  dedaratlon  of  what  is  to  take  place 
by  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  wilt  of  him  who  is  the 
snbjvet  of  the  verb,  but  of  what  is  to  ensue  by  the  will 
of  the  speaker,  which  would  not  be  a  simple  future. 
but  atlureat  or, a  promise;  and  it  is  to  prevent  this 
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misinterpretation  that  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
we  indicate  the  simple  fhtnre  by  wiU  instead  of  ihall; 
as,  I  shall  go,  thou  wilt  go,  he  will  go ;  we  shaU  go. 
you  will  gu,  they  will  go:  but  this  fbrm  generally 
gives  way  when  the  cause  that  produced  it  no  lonicrr 
reauires  the  anomaly,  shall  resuming  its  office  as  the 
indication  of  simple  luturity  even  in  the  second  and 
third  persons,  when  the  context  or  some  transposition 
guarautefs  no  more  than  its  intended  eflfect;  e.  g. 
-  Shan  you  go?"   ••  He  thinks  that  he  shall  go." 

SHii.''-i.f-9UAL'-L/,  105  :  ad.  Shall  I.  or  shaU  I  not  ? 

To  »tand  shillishaUi  is  to  sUnd  hesitating. 
SHALLOON «8hXUlG5n',    «.   A  slight  woollen 

stiUT,  originally  made  at  Chahrn, 
SHALLOP=8b&lM5p,  t.  A  smaU  boat. 

SHALLOW,  8hSlM6,  125 :  a.  and  s.  Not  deep; 
not  intellectually  deep ;  not  very  wise ;  empty  ;  silly : 
Bacon  uses  it  for  not  deep  of  sound,   ahatlow-bramed, 

'  erooty,  foolish,  trifling :— s.  A  shoal,  a  shelf,  a  flat. 

To  Shal'-Ioar,  v.  a.  To  make  shallow.  [Young.] 

ShalMou^ly,  atf.  Without  depth ;  foolishly. 

ShaV-lou^ness,  t.  Want  of  depth. 

S HALM.— See  Shawm. 

SHALOTashd-lot',  «.  Sort  of  onion,  eschalot 

7b  SHAM— th&in,  v,  a.  and  n.  To   make  a  pre 
tence  of  in  order  to  deceive ;  to  trick,  to  cheat ;  to  ob- 
trude by  f^ud  i-^nen.  To  pretend ;  to  nuke  mocks. 

Sham,  t.  and  a.  A  trick,  an  impoaturs  r— «•  False, 
counterfeit,  pretended. 

Sham'-mrr,  t.  One  that  shams. 

SHAMBLES,  shim'-blz.  101,  143:  t.pi.  Pro- 
perly, the  tables  or  stalls  where  butchers  expose  meat 
fbrsale;  a  slaughter-house. 

SHAMBLING=8hSm'-bltng,  a.  and  t.  Scam 
bling.  moving  awkwardly :—«.  Act  of  moving  awk- 
wardlv. 

SHAMEsssbame,  i.  The  pnsMon  fSelt  when  a  per- 
son is  conscious  tliat  others  know  or  see  what,  for  the 
take  of  reputation  or  from  modest  v.  was  meant  to  be 
kept  concealed,— a  passion,  of  which  the  usual  outward 
indication  is  blushing ;  the  cause  or  reason  of  shame  j 
infliction  of  shame. 

To  Shame,  v.  a,  and  n»  To  make  ashamed ;  to  dis- 
grace;— neii.  To  be  ashamed. 

Sha'-m^r,  «.  He  or  that  which  shames. 

Shame'-fttI,  117:  a.  Disgracefbl;  raising  shame. 

Shame'-ful-ly,  ad.  In  asluunefhl  manner. 

Shame^-fMl-ness,  t.  Disgraceftilneas. 

Shame'-leas,  a.  Wanting  shame ;  immodest. 

Shame'-less-ljr,  ad.  Impudently  ;  without  ihame. 

Shame'-less-ness,  s.  Want  of  shame,  immodesty. 

SHAMsf'VACSD,  (-fiut,  1 14,  143)  a.  Bashfhl. 

Shame'-factft'-ly,  ad.  Bashfully  ;  modestly. 

Shame'-faCA^-nesfl, «.  JlashfUlness;  modesty. 

SHAMMY,  shSm'-m^, «.  A  kind  of  leather  on- 
ginaDy  dressed  fVom  the  skin  of  the  chamois,  often 
wrongly  spelled  Shamois. 

7b  SHAMPOO«8h«ni-pC5',  r,a.  To  press  the 
^nts  and  rub  the  limbs  after  the  East  Indian  manner, 
m  order  to  restore  fh>m  lassitude  or  pain. 

Sham-pO(/-ing,  «;  The  operation  of  pressing  Uke  jiunts, 
&c.,  particularly  after  a  wnrm  bath. 

SHAMROCK^sh&m'-rock, «.  The  Irish  name  for 
three-leaved  grass :  see  Leek. 

SHAN  K,  sh&Dgk,  1 58 :  «.  The  middle  joint  of  the 
leg:  the  long  part  of  anv  instrum(>nt;  it  is  also  used 
as  the  name  of  a  herb :  Skany-painUr  is  the  rope  that 
holds  the  shank  of  the  anchor. 

Shanked,  (sh&nkt,  1 14)  a.  Having  a  shank. 

SIIANKER.— See  Chancre,  under  CII^SU. 

SHANSCRIT.— See  Sanscrit. 

SHANTY.— See  Janty. 

7*0  SHAPE=s8hap<,  r.  a.  and  n,  (The  old  part,  is 
Shapen:  and  Spenser  somrtimes  uses  Shope  as  the 
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9fd.')  To  «o«U.  lafiMB :  to  Mul,  to  i*KnUl«.  to  acU 
Just;  in  an  old  mom,  to  make,  to  areat•^-Hle«.  To 
■quare.  to  toit 

Shr-pen,  114  :  par/.   Shaped.  [Oba.] 

Shape,  t.  Form,  extenud  appearance.  MpeeiaUy  the 
fiinn  of  th«  trunk  of  tb4»  body :  beinf  ,as  moulded  into 
form ;  Idea,  pattern :  Shave  Mmith,  a  ludicrous  word 
Ibr  ono  who  undertake*  to  imprure  persons'  shapes. 

Shape'-I^,  a.  Wep-formed. 

Shape'-li-DetSy  t,  Beanty  or  pn^rtloo  of  (bin. 

ShapftMeM,  a.  Wanting  fcrm;  wanting  symmetry. 

Shape'-less-neis,  «.  Quality  of  bring  shapeless. 

SHARD=8hard,  33:  «.  (Compato  To  Shar«.) 
Something  iheared  or  broken  oflf;  a  fragment,  as  of  a 
broken  vessel ;  an  ege-slidl ;  hence,  the  sheath  that 
oorera  the  wing  of  an  insect ;  Spenser  uses  it  for  a  Mtli 
or  pait  sepaniUHl  as  it  were  from  the  sra :  as  the  name 
of  a  plan  t  and  of  a  Qsh,  its  etymology  is  dtflTfrent.  [Obs.] 

Sharu'->ed)  a.  Having  wings  as  within  shells. 

Shard'- borne,  (-b^rn,  130)  a.  Borne  along  by 
sheathed  wings.  [Shaks.] 

7;iSHARE-isharc,  41  :  v.  a.  and  m.  To  divide 
•moag  many :  to  partake  with  othf  rs ;  to  seise  with 
others;  to  riioer  orcutt— iint.  To  have  poit  or  a 
diviiVanrt 

Share,  #.  Vui,  allotarat.  dividrad:  U  oociira  lathe 
phraao  To  «•  «4«r«f.  to  partake :  lu  another  tense,  a 
part  c«intribuiod ;  also  toat  »ltkh  eota^  as  the  blade 
of  a  plough. 

Sha'-rr r,  36 :  #.  One  who  tharcf. 

Sha'-ring,  «.  ParticipatfaNi. 

Share'-lwne»  i.  The  bono  that  dhridet  the  tmnk 
from  tlte  lower  limba. 

SIlARK^sharky  #.  A  voraoioiis  fUi:  a  gieedy, 
artful  person  :  South  uses  it  for  fraud,  rapine. 

7b  Sliark,  v.  a,  and  «.  To  catch  any  where,  m  with 
Die  raptoe  of  a  shark:— aea.  To  play  the  petty  thief, 
to  live  by  fraud ;  to  live  scantily,  so  as  to  catch  at  in* 
vltntions  to  the  tables  of  others. 

Shark'-f  r,  #.  One  who  lives  by  sharking. 

Shark'-ing,  t.  Petty  rapine;  living  by  little  arts. 

SHARPssfharp,  33:  a.  and  «.  Terminating  in 
an  edge  nr  point ;  krcu ;  keen  of  eight  or  hearing ; 
keen  of  mind,  witty  ;  Ivcen  to  the  taste,  acid  :  keen  to 
the  ear,  acute,  the  opposite  of  flati  acrid,  bitine, 
pinching;  severe,  rigitl ;  eaitur,  hungry ;  a  tteutive.  vi- 
gilant; fierce,  ftery ;  also,  from  the  first  or  literal  aense, 
Barrow  or  thin  in  feature ;  hard  and  acute  in  sub- 
stance; acute  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  applied  to 
thinge, — nice,  snbtle : — t.  A  sharp  or  acute  note ;  a 
pointed  weapon. 

To  Sharpy  v.  a.  and  n.  To  make  keen: — neu.  To 
play  the  sharper. 

Sharp'-cr,  36 :  «.  A  tricking  fellow ;  a  raieaL 

Sliarp'-Iy,  ad.  With  sharpness. 

Sbarp'-D«ta,  «.  Quality  of  being  sharp,  in  the  Utenl 
or  iu  figurative  senses. 

To  Sharp'-m,  r.  a. and  n.  To  make  keen;  to  make 
qtiick,  eager,  or  severe ;  to  make  less  flat ;  to  make 
•our :— eea.  Tu  grow  aharp. 

t9*  I'he  cumpouuds  are  Skarp'-ttt,  (hnagry,  eager;) 
Sharp'-shooteTt  (b  rilleman ;)  Sharp'-mgkted,  (having 
fiuick  sight*  or  quick  discernment ;)  Sharp*-vit,i§ed, 
(having  a  thin  face;)  Skarj^-witUd,  (acute  in 
mind ;)  &c. 

SH  ASTRAS^ihlb'trat,  «.  Hindoo  tctiptwrce. 

ThSUATrERvshHt'-t^,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  break 
at  once  into  many  pieoes;  to  break  to  as  to  scatter  the 
yieces;  to  dash  by  violence  into  fragments  ;  to  break 
or  dash  the  vigour  of;  to  dissipate  i—neu.  To  be  broken, 
or  fwll  by  a  force  applied  into  fragments. 

Shitf -t^r,  9,  One  port  of  many  iuto  wluch  a  shattered 
Mng  Is  broken,  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Shat'-ter«jfy  a.  Loose  of  structure. 


To  SHAVEsthare,  v,  n.  {The  iXi  pari.'* 
Shavea.)  To  eot  or  pare  done  to  the  sarfbrcL  «f  Vy  i 
raxor;  to  out  of  [the  beard  ;]  to  skim  bypasd^tar, 
to  cut  in  thin  slices;  figuratively,  tosW^t»|iikci 

Sha'-v<n,  114:  part.  Shared.  jOhwinirfBL] 

Sha'-ver,  s.  A  barber;  one  vhosa  deaUag* an  A* 
and  keen  for  his  own  profit ;  a  xobbar,  a  plaitaii. 

Shading,  «.  A  thin  slice  paiod  eC 

Shave'-ling,  t.  A  monk  or  ttvut  is  eoatesft 

SHAva'-oaASS*  i.  A  herb. 

SU AW»8hi«,  #.  A  MaU  Aedy  wood  iaa  vdky. 

Shaw'-fowl,  «.  An  artificial  blid  to  shoot  at 

SllAWL»thtMoI,  f.  A  Urge  kerchief.  WfMj 
from  India,  (the  richest  are  still  tmm  the  tstoe  ftaet.' 
wtdeh  fcmalM  weer  as  a  part  of  their  dim  otrr  tb< 
•bonlders  and  back. 

SHAWM=•ht^Bm,  I.  A  hautboy,  a  oonet 
SIlE^she;  th^,  176:  pnm,  (She.  ben  or  ber; 
they,  theirs  or  their,  them.)  The  female  ptt-mto- 
stood  or  alluded  to;  it  is  used  a4}cetivrly  Is  ■fn'y 
female ;  it  is  sometimes  used  sabstanticdy,  sb4  km 
its  obliqne  form  her. 

SHEADING°=she'-diug,  #.  A  dimieo.  mA  a 

the  Isle  of  Man  for  one  of  the  nx  legal  diitrids  ima 

which  it  is  divided. 
SHEAF-.thear.  103:  •iV    If.  A  taeak  of 
SHEAVES,  sheavz,  151 :  p/.  j  com    ii    t>Ik, 

bound  together;  any  bundle  or  colleclioa  iicU  u- 

gether. 
To  Sheaf, «.  a.  To  eoUcct  into  sheaves:  To 

is  the  same. 
Sheaved,  1 14 :  «.  Made  of  strew.  [Sbaks.} 

n  SHEAL-rshealy  •.  a.  To  AeU.  [SWta} 
To  SHEAR»»her«,  43  :  1   r.  n,  and 
I  SuoRXs^shorc, 


r«,  43 :  1   v.  «.  and  n. 

[Obs]     >  modem    pret. 
1,  130:  )    sheared)   Toe 


(The 
^ ^       n   I 

Shorn,  shu^um, 
cut.  as  by  the  intercept  km  d  two  blades  nodw** 
rivet ;  to  reap ;  to  divide  :—ueu.  To  divide."  w  two 
parts  of  any  thing  when  cut  or  sheared;  ia  tW*  »«»*» 
the  word  is  written  To  Shetr,  which  see  io  lupJ««. 

Shear'-ing,  part,  a.  CatUng.  piercing. 

Shear,  t.  An  instrument  to  cut.  generdly  used  m  ij* 

Slural,  Shears,  which  are  a  large  kind  of  tcitson^ 
enomination  of  the  age  of  sheep  as  I»dwf  «*»• 
yearly ;  any  thing  In  the  form  of  bla«U«  of  «»«"• 
henoe.  in  Spenser,  wings. 
Sheai'-er,  i .  He  who  shears.  patticalsHy  ose  »» 
shears  aheepb  ^^ 

Sheard, «.  That  which  U  sheared  olC  »  tt»ff^' 

now  called  a  Shard.  v-.n*-) 

t9*  The  compounds  are    Shea/-mam,  («  «»"•/ 

Skem'ttater,  (a  plant ;)  Sec 
Suoh'-i.ino,  *.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  •^^^^ 

said  of  the  livtog  animal:  MorMug  b  the  *»«*" 

fh>m  the  dead  sheep. 
SHEATIi-«hcal*,«.  The  ease  of  any  <»■?•  ** 

partieularly  the  aeabbard  of  a  swonL 
Shea/V-y,  a.  Forming  a  dieath. 
Shea/AMeae,  a.  Withont  a  sheath. 
Sbea/A'-wiDg*d,  Q-wIngd,  114)  b.Bx^^ 

for  covering  the  wings. 

n  Sheatoe,  (ahcflli,  137, 171)  ».«•  ^^^^ 
perlv  spelled  To  Sheatk.  >  To  enclose  in  a  •JJ^JV^ 
cndbeein  anvcase;  to  fit  with  a  .«*■•" 'j/^  dn  I- 
bv  nn  ontward  covering  ;  old  chcaant*  »*  **  "j^  ^ 
giirative  sense  of  to  Uke  away  the  •«•«?  •"•^ 
sharpness  of  an  acid,  or  of  acrid  particief. 
Sheauifd,  114:  part,  a.  Covered.  ««»»•  ,  ,^ 
Sheath'-ing,  t.  The  casing  or  covering  of  »  «"*• 

bottom  and  sides. 
To  SHEAVE,  SHEAVED.-See  To Sk«tf 
SHEAVE^shevi,  t.  The  wh«d  on  w«»»ck  »  '^ 
works  in  a  block.  [A  sea  term.] 


9baf-ter-brainrd,  114:  a.  Disordered  in  intellect ; 
heedless,  wild ;  ShaUer-pated  is  the  some. 

TW  MlwmM  entire,  aad  Hit  principlm  to  wbkh  th«  numbn-t  rtfir,  precede  tb«  DkttMtff. 

^«^»' pitc'-wA^:  cMp'-mau:  pd-pi*:  \U:  g56d:  M  i.e.ieip,55.!  tt,^•^,&c,•^i*5^'• 
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SH  ECKLATON-^«ckMd-tda,  t,  Clodi  of  gold. 
7«  SH£D»8Md,|   ff.  a.  and  n.  To  pour  oat,  to 

1  SHBDivsMfd,    >  tpUl ;  to  let  fkll,  to  mater  : — 
Shbd^sHM,    )    neu.    To    let    fall   iU    parts: 

Sktd,  in  ooapotHioa.  —  bUodihtd,  sgnUks  effuniun. 
Sbed'-<lrr,  «.  One  that  •heda. 
SH  CDa«shM, «.  That  which  iAadei,  a  tUght  cover- 

Inf  or  loof :  a  boUdlnf ,  generally  oTlimber. 
8 II  £  EN -B sheen,    a,    itnd    «.    Shinimfff    bright, 

ahovy.   lair:  —  <.  Brightoets,   splendor.    [SpeOMrr. 

Mlltoa.] 
Bhctt/'ft  A  The  same  as  Sheen.  [Milton.] 
SIICEPstheep,  «.    (The  plural   likewi«e   Sheep.) 

The  animal  that  bears  wool,  n-maikable  fur  harmless. 

new.  timidity,  and  iunoccnce;  in  contempt,  a  silly 

frlinv  ;  in  theiDlogy,  the  people  consklcied  as  under  a 

sptritoai  shepherd  or  pastor. 

fbeep'-ish,  a.  Relating  to  sbsep,  [disosed ;]  bashfiil 
to  silliness ;  meanly  diffident 

Sbeep'-ish-ljfy  ad.  In  a  sherpinb  manner. 

Slieep'-ish-nesS)  #.  Quality  of  being  sheepish. 

fSr  The  eompounds  are.  To  SAeep'bife,  (to  practise 
petty  thefts*  a  verb  now  obsol«'te:)  She^'t^itrr ; 
Sheep' -Oft,  (enclosare  for  she<^ ;)  Sheep'fuld;  Sheejf- 
hotk,  Tone  which  the  sht>|>lierd  usei  to  Iny  hold  of 
»h#ep  by  their  legs;)  Sfieep'-markft;  Sfteep'masfer; 
Skeept'-eye,  ( modest, diffldfnt.  loving  look:)  S/ierj/- 
shank,  (applied,  frum  a  fancied  resemblance,  to  a  knot 
fa  a  rope  made  to  shorten  it;)  S^ieep s  head,  (besitle 
lis  primary  meaning;,  applied  to  a  fish  with  a  brad  re- 
senibltna  a  sheep's;)  Sheep'-ihearer ;  SAerp'thear' 
Ug;  Skrtp'-Mkim:  Sherp^  deafer;  Sheep'-tteaiing; 
^ewpf-tmUk,  (pasture  for  sbeep ;)  &e. 

8llE£R«««her<,  43:  a,  and  ad.  (Compare  To 
tfbrer  )  S«>parated  or  clear  from  extmneous  matter, 
unmiugled,  pure :— iide.  Clean,  quick,  at  once.  [Not 
BOW  in  use,  except  in  low  or  eolluquial  styl«*.] 

Sheer^-Ijr,  ad.  At  once,  quite.  [B.  and  Fl.j 

TV  Sheer,  v.  a.  and  it.  As  aa  active  verb,  see  To 
Sheur :— fiea.  To  divide  company  or  separate  clandes- 
tinely, with  tjj^:  to  steal  away. 

Sbeer#,  s. pi.  See  Shear  («.)  for  the  usual  »nse: 
under  the  present  orthography  it  is  the  name  of  mu  en- 
gine, assimilated  to  a  pair  of  uiaars,fur  raising  weights, 
particnlarlv  the  masts  of  ships. 

Sheer'-hulk,  «.  An  ohl  ship  (Umished  with  sheers  for 
shipping  and  unshipping  the  masts  of  other  vessels. 

8H  EbTsthett)  s.  A  brood  and  laige  piece,  at  of 
linen  i  the  linen  of  a  bed  ;  a  sail,  but  it  also  means  the 
ropes  attaehed  to  the  comers  uf  the  sails,  in  which 
sense  the  immediate  etymology  \»  diflereut;  (tee  the 
next  class ;)  as  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one  body  ; 
the  quantity  of  paper  which  receives  the  peculiar 
folding  for  beinit  bound  in  a  book ;  hence,  theett  in 
the  plural  is  often  taken  for  a  book. 

To  Sheet,  v.  a.  To  ftimish  with  slweCs ;  to  infold  in 
a  sheet ;  to  cover  as  with  a  sheet. 

Stie^-ing,  «.  Ckith  for  sheets. 

0^  The  compounds  are  Shttt-copper,  Shed'-inm, 
SkrrtUad,  fee. 

SHEET-ANCHOR,  shecf  Sng-kor,  161 :  «.  The 
ihout  anchor,  as  it  was  originally  called*  being  the 
largest  in  the  ship,  and  often  that  on  which  the  mari- 
ner depends  for  his  last  refuge  or  safety  when  in 
dani«er  of  driving  on  a  perihMU  shore;  hence,  figura- 
tively, a  chief  support,  a  retuge. 

Slietft4,  ».  pi.  The  ropes  attached  to  sails,  by  which 
they  are  set.  and  the  topsails  hauled  up. 

511  ElKatlie<k,  «.  A  chief ;  a  title  of  respect  among 
the  Bedooin  Arabs;  in  Egypt,  a  kiud  of  priest 

SHEKEL,  8h<c'-k1,  114:  s.  An  ancient  weight 
and  coin  among  the  Jews ;  the  coin  about  )l$.  6d.  value. 
SH  ELD^aMfld,  a.  Speckled.  [Local.] 
Sbbi.u'-af-lje,  (sh^ld'-if-fl )  $.  A  chaffinch. 
8aBJ.'-DRAKK,  f .  A  kind  of  wild  duck. 


Sher-duck,  «.  The  ben  of  the  Ske/draie. 

S  H  ELF=r8h  JSl  f,  Mff.  It.  A  platform  or  plank 

SHELVES^hdlvz,  143:;i/./ftxed  to  the  wMlfor 
holding  vessels ;  a  saad-bank  in  the  sea  ;  in  mining, 
t»H  ground. 

Sheir-^,  105  :  a.  FuU  of  shelves;  hard.  firm. 

7o  Shklvb,  V,  o.  To  phMW  on  a  shelf;  to  put  aside 

or  out  of  use. 
Shelv'-y,  a.  The  same  as  Shelfy. 

Shelv'-ing,  a.  Raised  as  a  shelf,  sloping,  inclining, 
having  declivity. 

SHELL=sh^l,  155:  «.  Thehar.i  or  stony  cover- 
ing of  certain  fruits  and  animals ;  the  hard  covering  of 
any  thing:  hence,  the  outer  part  of  a  houst-;  the 
covering  of  an  egg ;  a  coarser  kind  of  coffin ;  a  bomb 
as  enclosing  the  powder;  in  poetrv,  a  musical  instra- 
ment,  because  the  first  lyre  is  saia  to  have  been  made 
by  straining  strings  over  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

To  Shell,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  take  out  of  the  shell :— > 
acK.  To  fall  off  or  cast,  as  a  shell. 

Shel'-ly,  a.  Abounding  with  shells. 

09*  The  compounds  are  Sheiejiih;  Shelf-meat,  (totA 
consisting  of  shelUflsh;)  ShetCwork;  Sre.  SBXLntrcK 
is  a  compound  of  Sheld.  under  which  see  it. 

SHELTER»8h«r-t^r,  «.  That  which  covert  or 
defends ;  a  protector ;  stoto  of  being  covered,  protectfon. 

To  Shel'-ter,  r.  a,  and  n.  To  cover  from  extemsl 
violence ;  to  defend,  to  protect ;  to  betake  to  cover ;  to 
cover  from  notice:— nea.  To  take  shelter}  to  give 
shelter. 

Shel'-ter-«,  a.  Affording  shelter. 

Sher*ter-Te88,  a.  Without  shelter  or  protection. 

SHELTIE,  shll'-t^,  $.  A  small  hone.  [Scotch.] 

To  SHELVE,   SHELVING,  &c See  under 

Shelf. 
SHEMmC=th«ni-7t'-ic,  88:  a.    Pertaining  to 

Shem:   the  Shemitic  languages   are   the    Chaldee. 

Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic.  and 

old  I'bcsnician. 

To  SHENO=th^nd,  v.  a.  (The  prft.  anl  part, 
are  Shent)  To  injure,  to  blame;  to  overpower;  to 
surpass.  [Obs.] 

SHEPHERO^shSp'-hrrd,  136:  «.  The  herds- 
man or  tender  of  sheep  ;  a  swain,  a  rural  lover ;  one 
who  tends  the  congregation,  a  pastor. 

Shep'-herd-ess,  «.  A  Ibmale  shepherd  ;  a  lass. 

Shep'-herd-ly,  a,  rasloral:  SAepkerdidk  is  the 
same. 

i^  The  word  is  componnded  for  the  names  of  plants ; 
as  Shtjfherd't'nei^ile;  Shep^herdf^-pomch",  or  pime; 
ShephertTirud';  and  Slttp'herdt-ttoJT' 

SHERBET  «8her'-blt,  «.  A  Perdan  bevemge. 
which  is  a  sort  of  lemonade  sweetened  with  rose-water. 

SHERD.— See  Shard. 

SHERlFF«8hdr'-Tr,  129: «.  TherervtotaAire, 
to  whom  within  its  circuit  the  executkm  of  the  laws 
is  intnist-d. 

Sher'-iff-al-ty,  «.  Shrievalty  ;  this  hitter  is  now  the 
word  in  use.  which  see  lower  in  the  class :  Sher'-iff- 
dam,  Sher'-iff-sUip.  anu  Sher'-iff-wick,  have  the  same 
meaning,  but  are  now  rarely  u*ed. 

SHmR,  (shert,  101)  «.  (Compare  To  Shear.)  A 
dhrit'on  of  the  kingdom,  being  so  mitch  as  Is  under  one 
shrievalty;  a  county. 

Shire'-mote,  f.  A  county  ooort.  [Oba.] 

SiiRifVK,  (shrevt,  103)  t.  A  eorraption  of  Sheriff. 

Shr/ev'-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the  tberiC 

Sbri>v'«ol-tjf,  «.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  sheriff: 
it  is  sometimes  corruptly  spelled  Shrivalty. 

SH  ERIFFE,  8h«r-re<r,  104 :  i.  The  title  of  a  de- 
sccndant  of  Mahomet,  by  Hassan  Ibn  Ali:  the  adbe> 
rents  to  the  sect  of  Ali  are  called  ShCahu 

SHERRIS,    SHERRIS-SACK.— See   the 
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word. 
Tbe  •!§•  =  Is  OMd  after  modM  of  tiiclliog  tliia  limrs  ae  irregularity  of  Muod. 

'#.*  miih-un,  t.  e,  miuion,  165 :  vtzh*uii»  it  f.  vnion,  165 :  tjbtn,  166:  th&i,  166. 
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SHERRY,  •h»r'-r*^,  «.  A  tpcd^of  wtae,  »  «jM 
from  Xerw  in  Spain :  the  Sbei'iU.  or  Sblr^ri^tiok , of 
our  «ncf*tor«  m  »uppo«©«l  to  be  ihc  Mm^wine. 
To  SHEW,  &C— 8««  To  SlKm. 
SHIBBOLETH «»hib'-bA-l^f*,  *.  A  mbww 
worH  (importing  aa  ear  of  corn  and  «l«o  a  flood  of 
water)  which  waa  made  a  criUjiion  bv  the  Gileadltea 
to  distiufluiih  the  Ephraimitet,  the  latter  of  whom 
could  not  crrrcUy  uikt  the  ftrrt  cooioaaot  ■ound: 
hence  it  ugnifiet  the  criterion  of  a  party. 

SHIELD,  ahead,  103  :  «.  A  br(»d  pieee  of  d«fai- 
aiTf  armour  held  oa  the  left  arm.  a  buckler ;  defoooe, 
pnitection :  oae  that  affijrdi  defence  or  security. 

Ifc  Shield,  V. «.  To  protect  aa  with  a  shield. 

To  SH  lFT—»hTft,  v.  n,  apd  a.  To  more. to  dian^B 
direction ;  to  giw  place  to  other  thing* ;  to  resort  to 
expedienU  16c  any  parpoae  or  in  any  exigency  ;  to 
change  clothes:  see  lower:— nrt.  Tochange;  to  traus- 
frr  from  a  place  or  posliion ;  to  put  by  »omc  expedient 
out  of  the  way:  To  $hi/l  about,  to  turn  quite  round; 
Tu  thtft  nf,  to  delay. 

Shift,  «.  Change;  expedient;  stratagem;  elusory 
practice ;  last  resource :  see  also  lowt-r. 

Shift'-*r,  «.  One  who  changes,  as  Sccne'-shifter ;  salt- 
proxi&ion  shifter  on  shipbimnl ;  also  a  trickster. 

Shift'-ing,  ».  Act  of  shifting;  evaaioii,  ftand. 

Shift'-ing-lyi  atL  By  shifts  or  tricka. 

Shift'-iess,  a.  Wanting  shifts  or  a  shift. 

To  Shivt,  r.  II.  and  a.  To  change  dress,  but  par- 
ticularly linen. 

Shift,  «.  A  woman's  undet  Hncn  garment 

7b  SH  ILL.— See  To  Sheal;  or  To  Shelter. 
SHlLLlNG=shtl'-nng,  t.  A  coin  now  value  12</. 
SH  ILL-I-SH  ALU— See  under  ShalL 
To  SH IM  M  ER=8him'-mer,  v.  n.  To  gleam.  [Oba.] 
SH  IN  «=8hln,  t.  Fore  part  of  the  leg. 
To  S  H  1 N  E=r  shTnt,     1  v.  n.  (The  regular  pret.  and 
1  Shonb,  shon,  135  : >;>ar/, though  not frequenUy. 
SuONK,  »h6n,  135  : )  are  sometimes  used.)  Toemit 
rays  of  light ;  to  be  bright:  to  gire  light,  real  or  figura- 
tive ;  to  be  conspicuous  on  any  occouut ;  to  be  propitious. 
Shine,  «.  Brightnees,  lustw ;  fiur  weaihcr. 
Shi'-ny,  a.  Bright,  luminous. 
Shi'-ning,  a.  Bright,  splendid,  illustrious. 
SHINGLE,  shing'.gl,   158,101:  *.   A  material 
used  in  divided  parU.  or  something  answering  the 
purpose  of  such  material;  heuce,  a  thin  board  to 
cover  houses ;  a  tile  used  in  roofing  or  for  pa^^roeuts; 
in  the  plural,  round  gravel,  or  a  collection  of  roundish 
sto  les. 
To  Shi»'-gle.  V.  a.  To  cover  with  shingles. 
SHINGLES,    8hing'-gl«,101,   143  :*.  p/.  Lite- 
rally, things  which  surround  the  tcairt,— a  kind  of 
tetter  that  spreads  round  the  loins. 
SHlP=8htp,  *.  A  floating  vessellarger  than  a  boat, 

ma<te  for  passing  over  the  sea. 
To  Ship,  V.  a.  To  put  on  board  a  ship ;  to  transport 

in  a  ship;  to  receive  into  a  ship. 
Ship'-ment,  I .  Act  of  shipping  something. 
Ship'-ping,  *.  Ships  collectively. 
Ship'-boakd,  «.  Plank  of  a  ship  :   Oh  Shipboard, 

(a^«.)  in  a  ship. 
Ship'-IFRKck,  (-r^ck,  157)  «.  Destrtiction  of  a  ship 
by  rucks  or  shelves  j  parts  of  a  shattered  ship ;  de- 
fltruction.  miscarriage. 
7b  Ship'-KTeck,  v.  a.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on 
rocks  or  shallows:  hence.  S/iip*.wrecked, ^hich  also 
means  thrown  or  cast  into  distress  or  difBculty  as  by  a 

shipwreck.  ^. .  ..        „, .  , 

49*  Other  compounds  are  Shif-kuUder;  Shtj^-hoy;  Ship . 
carpenter;  SMp'-ckandhr,  (one  who  deals  in  cordage, 
sails,  and  other  fUrnitute  of  ships;)  Ship'-holder ; 
Skip'-man;  Ship'-master;  S/nymtmey.  (a  tax  formerly 
levied  for  fltttngout  the  king's  ships ;)  Ship'-thape.  (in  a 
seamanlike  manner,— an  adverb;)  Shtpf-wright ;  xc. 
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8H  IRE,  Ac— 9it  wtth  fflwitf;  kc 

To  SHIRK««heTk,  35  :  •.  ••.  md  «.  Ta  »«k 

which  see.  r««ia.3  In  nodcra  eoUpquid  tai  trtpr 

use,  to  get  off  from,  to  avoid. 
SHIRL.— See  Shrill;  orSborL 
SHlRT*8hert,  35  :  *.  The  nder  Vnem  ^imai 

at  present  applied  only  1o  that  of  a  man. 
7b  Shirt,  r.  a.  To  cover  aa  bi  a  Airt.  [Diydaj 
Shirt'-ing,  #.  Ck>th  for  aldrtB. 
Shirt'-less,  «.  Wanting  a  shirt. 
SHlST:=sht8t,   «.  Clay   date,  also  csDed  Sttte 

hence  Shistie,  or  Shis'totu,  (adj  ) 
SH  lTTlM=»hit'-tim,  a.  The  epithet  of  »  pwekw 

wood  or  tree  that  ctows  in  ArabU :  Skk'tak  is  thtu& 
SHITTLE,  SHITTLECOCK.— See  8hattle,ic 

SH  IVE^ahlve,  «.  A  slice,  aa  of  bread ;  a  sbatisy  « 

thick  lamina ;  a  little  piece  or  fragment,  as  of  lai. 
Shiv'-JER,  «.  One   fhtgrnent  of  many  tatowl«iii 
thing  is  broken  ;  a  slice,  a  little  piece;  in  mv«^  ho^ 
guage,  any  ot  the  liule  wheeU  *hich  are  filed  u>  » 
channel  or  block;  see  also  in  the  next  class. 
To  Shiv'-rr,  v.  a.  aod  n.    To  break  into  diiven— 

nem.  To  fall  into  shivers. 
Shiv'-er-y,  a.    Loose  of  coherence,  easy  to  Aim. 
Shiv'-er-ing,  ».    A  fidling  to  piece*. 
roSHIVtR=shiv'-er,  36:  r.  n.   To  qpke.  f*' 

tremble,  to  shudder,  aa  with  cold  tu  fear. 
Shiv'-er,  «.    A  shaking  fit :  aee  also  above. 
Shiv'-er-ing,*.    Act  of  trembllug. 
S H OA D=i.hoad,  i.     A  train  of  metallic  stones  sst 

ing  to  direct  miners  in  the  ditcovery  of  mines. 
Shoad'-stone,  $.    A  dark  liver-coloured  sujoe. 
SnOAL=shoal,  ».    A  crowd,  a  multiiode. 
7b  Shoal,  r.  f«.    To  crowd,  to  throng. 
SHOA  L=8hoal,  «.  and  a.   A  shallow,  a  landbsBk: 

—adj.  [Spen&er.J  Sboaly.  shallow. 
7b  Siioal,  r.  n.    To  be  shallow,  to  grow  Aalkw. 
Slioai'-y,  a.     Full  of  aboala  or  shaUoas. 
Shoal'-i-ness,  *.     State  of  being  shoaly. 
SHOCK=8h6ck,  «.    Violent  coUiaon;  cmnmoni 

conflict  of  enemies  j  offence,  impression  of  disgost. 
7b  Shock,  t?.  a.    To  shake  by  violence;  to  eneoasifl 

BO  as  to  concuss;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 
Shock'-ing,  a.     Offrading  aa  by  a  Aock. 
Shock'-ing-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  disgust  or  dfeoJ. 
SHOCK«8h5ck,  «.    A  tha^ged dog. 
SHOCK«8h8ck,  *.    A  pile  of  com-sbeaves. 
7b  Shock,  V.  o.    To  make  up  shocks  of  cora. 
SHOD. — Sec  To  Shoe  in  the  next  das*. 
SHOE,  8h55.  127:  t.  (The  obs.p/.  ii  «»«•  '*^ 
used  in  the  North.)  The  cover  of  the  foot 

^ll!!!;   \^'^'    Tofitwith«shoe,ii«dco«wJr 
%UA    f  ofhorses;  to  cover  the  bottom  flt 

«»The  compounds  are  Skoe'-black,  (<««••  "*,f^ 
shoes:)  Sho^-boj/;  Skoe'budtle : Skce'mgf^^f^i^^r^ 
used  for  the  more  easily  putting  on  a  •«*• ,  _^ 
SpecUtor't  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  «*■'  ) 
among  young  ladies  fbr  a  »tt|«"""*'2^j^fc:, 
Sho^leatker ;  Sho^-maker;  Siot'-tttiag;  »*r-9*« 

SHOG=«h6g,  «.    A  shock.  [Bentby.J 

7b  Shog,  ».  a.    To  diake.  to  agiUte.  [Ca»»0 

7b  SHOG^shog,  r.  n.  To  jog  or  now.  [Alow «pLJ 

SHONE.— See  To  Shine. 
SHOOK.— See  To  Shake. 
SHOON— See  Shoe.  „^_^ 

To  SHOOT=8h55t,  \  »,  «.  aod  «.  to  ««di«r 
1  SHOT=8h6t,  135 :}  to  as  to  make  U»  «  <»* 

SHOT=8h6t,  135:1  charged  Ay  »*J  «C^.; 

violence,  to  let  off »  to  strike  with  any  WJf***Lj, 

I      kill  by  shooting;  to  emit,  dart, or  thrtntfon'''*''^ 


Tb«  •cbcme*  entire,  and  tb«  ■prinoiplM  to  which  the  niunbcn  rtfer,  praoada  the  DicOeaaij. 

Fowei$:  ffaU'.wA^l:  chSp'-man:  pij-pi':  ltv»:  g»d:  j»55,  !.#.;«»,  55:  a,  fj^jAciii^*''' 
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ilyi  todiveitify  MbyaeokrareMtorthxoimby 
tb»  wmrp  }  to  p«M  through  with  iwiflnett ;  to  ttt  by 
pLaainc,  (a  workman's  term :)— aes.  To  perform  thi^ 
act  of  shooting }  to  serminata.  to  be  emilted ;  to  furm 
into  shape  by  emisstons  Trom  a  radical  particle ;  to  be- 
come aomething  by  audden  crowth ;  to  jet  out ;  to  pass 
as  an  arrow;  to  move  swiftly  along;  to  feel  a  quick 
glancing  pain:  To  be  shot  of,  to  be  disehargrd  or 
cleared  of. 

Shoot,  9.  Act  of  propelling,  [Bacon :]  act  of  strlkiug ; 
act  of  pushing  forth ;  the  thing  pushed  forth, — a  young 
branch  :  it  seems  also  to  hare  signiQed  a  young  swiue : 
and  in  the  form  Shoio  it  is  the  name  of  a  flsh. 

Sboot'-^,  36 :  t.   An  archer,  a  gunner. 

Shoot'-iog,  9,  Act  of  using  a  gun  or  bow  ;  sensation 
of  sadden  or  quick  pain. 

Sbot>  «.  Act  of  ahooUng ;  that  which  ia  discharged, 
an  arrow,  ballet,  &c.,  hut  particularly  a  small  granular 
bullet  u«ed  in  numbers  at  a  time,  and  called  collec- 
tively shot;  flight  of  a  missile  weapon }  any  thing 
emitted :  in  other  senses  see  in  its  place. 

Shot'-free,  a.  Free  from  being  diot;  unpunished: 
see  aim  with  Shot  in  iu  alphabetical  pUce. 

Shot'  tfn,  114:  a.  Having  ejected  the  spawn ; 
shooting  iuto  angles:  overshot;  sprained. 

SHOP=sh8p,  «•  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold ; 
a  workplace. 

To  Shop,  V,  n.  To  viat  ahopt  for  making  poxchaaes. 
[Modern.] 

Shop'-likt-£r,  9,    A  shop-thief. — one  who,  under 

Cretenceof  buying,  steals  goods  from  a  shop;  (see 
ifter :}  hence  Shtn'-UfUmg,  the  crime  of  a  shop  lifter. 
99*  Other  compounds  are  Shop'-board,  (a  work-board ;) 
Shoj/.book;  Shop' keeper;   Shop* -like,  (low,  vulgar;; 

SHORE.— See  To  Shear. 

SHORG=i.shorc,t.  The  support  of  a  building,  a 
buttress:  see  also  the  next  class:  see  likewise  Sewer, 
which  is  sometimes  spelled  and  commonly  pronounced 
as  this  word. 

Th  Shor«,  v,  a.    To  prop,  to  support. 

SH0RE=8hor<,  *.  (See  also  above.)  The  coast  of 

the  sea ;  the  bank  of  a  river. 
To  Shore,  r.  a.    To  set  on  shore.  [Shaks.] 
Shore'-Iess,  a.     Having  no  coast,  boundless. 
Shcr-ry,  a.     Lying  near  the  coast.  [Burnet] 

SHORE,SHORN,SHORL1NG.— See  To  Shear. 

SUORLssriihorl,  37  :  «.  A  siliceous  mineral  which 
nbtbits  the  same  electric  proi>erties  as  the  tourmaline : 
it  is  named  from  Sehorlaw,  a  lown  in  Saxony,  but  the 
»pclUn;j  is  properly  Anglicised  as  above. 

SH0RT=8hort,  37  :  a.  ad.  and  *.  Not  tong  either 
in  sjpace  or  time }  not  adequate ;  scanty,  deficient,  dc- 
fectire ;  narrow,  contracted;  going  and  coming  quickly ; 
laoooic.  brief;  in  a  peculiar  sense,  brittle,  friable, 
breaking  quickly  to  the  touch  or  taste  ',—€uiv.  Not  Iouk  ; 
suddenly,  qnlckly:~«.  Summary  account:  In  short, 
summarily. 

To  Short,  V,  A.  and  a.  To  fail : — act.  To  diorten. 
[Obs.] 

Short^Jly,  ad.    Quickly,  soon  ;  briefly. 

Shoit'-ness,  *.    Quality  of  being  short 

7*0  Shorl'^o,  V.  a.  and  it.  To  make  short  either  in 
|bne  or  space}  to  contract;  to  conflne;  to  lop:— itea. 
To  become  shorter. 

Short'-€n-ing,  t.  In  cookery,  aomethiiig  to  make 
paate  short  or  friable,  as  butter,  tec 

•BJ^e  compounds  are  Short'-breathed;  Short' -dated; 
ohorf.hmmd,  (a  contracted  mettiod  of  writing  for  the 
uke  of  rapidity:)  Short'. jointed,  (understood  particu- 
nrly  of  the  pastern  of  a  horse;)  ShorfMved;  Short'- 
2*.  ("oe  of  the  lower,  or  false  ribs :)  Short' -sight,  Short*, 
^hted.  Short  s'aht'ednest,  (these  threomay  be  under 
5«*i  either  of  the  coriwral  or  intellectual  sight;) 
'^hw'.wuUed;  Short. winded;  i^h •re- winged;  Shvrt- 
»Ue4.  ke, 

SliORY.— See  under  Shore,  (coast) 


SHOT,  SHOTTEN,  &c~See  under  To  Shoot. 

SHOTssshftt,  9.    Scot  or  eacot,  a  redtoning. 

Shot'-free,  a,  Scot-fkee.  [Shaks.] 

SHOT£«8hote,  «.    A  flsh:  see  Shoot 

SHOUGH,  shock,  162:  9.  A  shaggy  dog. 

SHOUGH  !  shoQ !  162 :  iniery\  IB.  and  PL]  It  it 
heard  from  a  person  driving  chickens. 

SHOULD.— See  ShalL 

SHOULDER,  sholt'-drr,  108 :  #.  The  joint  which 
connects  the  arm  to  the  body ;  the  eorrespondent  Joint 
in  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped,  particularly  of  an  edible 
animal  when  se^-ered  bv  the  butcher ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  back ;  figuratively,  support,  sustaining  power ; 
among  artiticers,  a  rising  part,  a  prominence. 

To  Sboul'-der,  v,  a.  To  push  as  with  the  ahouldar ; 
to  take  on  the  shoulder  or  shoulders. 

t9^  The  compounds  are  Shuufder.beU;  Shoulder  Uad9$ 
(bone  of  the  shoulder ;)  ShouPder .clapper,  (a  sheriff's 
officer;  also  one  who  uses  great  fre«fdom  with  his 
friends ;)  Shoufder.knU,  (an  epaulet;)  Shomfder-shotten, 
(strained  in  the  shoulder;)  Shoml^der-sUp^  (diskicatkm 
of  the  shoulder,)  &c. 

SHOUT»showt,  31  :  *.  A  voice  or  ery  whkfa  we 
shoot  out.  as  it  were,  in  sign  of  triumph  or  exhortation. 

7b  Shout,  V.  ft.    To  cry  in  triumph  or  exhortatioB : 

—it  is  used  actively  with  of. 
Shont'-er,  36  :  9.    One  who  shoots. 
Shout'-ing,  9,    Act  of  shouting;  lood  ery. 

7b  SHOVE,  thuv,  107,  189:  v,  a.  and  n.  To 
push,  to  propel ;  to  press  against: — men.  To  push  fin*' 
ward  before  one ;  to  move  in  a  boat  by  a  pole :  To 
shore  away,  to  thrust  off:  To  shove  by,  to  push*  to 
delay,  to  reject :  To  shove  qff,  to  thrust  or  push  away  ; 
to  move  from  shore  by  pushuig. 

Shove,  «.    Act  of  shoving;  a  push. 

Suov'-EL,  (shuv'-vl,  114)  s.  An  instrument  eon* 
sisting  of  a  scoop  and  a  handle,  which  b  used  in  the 
way  of  shoving  or  pushing  to  take  up  substances  and 
cast  them. 

7b  Shov'-rl,  V.  a.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a 
shovel ;  to  take  up  in  great  quantities. 

Shov'.el-lfr,  194  :  9.    Name  given  to  the  qioonbia. 

Shov'-tfl-hoard,  «.    A  board  on  whidi  they  play  by 

sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark;  also  a  piece  nsed. 

[Shaks.] 

7b  SHOW,  thoM),  108:  1  v.  a.  and  n,  (The  prei. 

Shown,  shorsn,  7 :  j  is  regular.)  To  exhibit  to 

view ;  to  make  to  see,  pererive,  or  know ;  to  give  proof 
of;  to  make  known  ;  to  teach,  with  o/,  as  **  I  shall 
show  you  plainly  of  the  Father;"  to  lead  in  the  way ; 
to  point  out : — neu.  To  appear,  to  look ;  to  have  ap* 
pearance :  To  show  tdT*  to  "^t  off;  to  exhibit  one  s 
accomplishments. 

Shotcr,  9,  A  spectacle ;  external  appearance  ;  ostenta* 
tious  display ;  superficial  appearance. 

Shott/-^,  9.    One  that  shows. 

Shot£/-jf,  a.    Splendid,  gay.  ostentatious. 

Shou/'i-\iff  ad*    In  a  showy  way. 

ShouZ-i-nesv,  9.    State  of  being  showy. 

Shou^-Uh,  a.    Splendid,  gaudy.  [Swift.] 

SHOfr'-BRSAU,  (•brSd.  120)  9,  The  loaves  which 
were  placed  weekly  on  the  golden  table  of  the  sanc' 
tuary ,  and  afterwards  lawfouy  eaten  only  by  the  priesti. 

SHOWER^shoV-er^shower,  53,   134:  9.    A 

copious  fall  of  rain  or  hail  of  short  duration ;  hence  a 

copious  fall,  generally. 
7b  Shower,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  water  with  a  shower ; 

to  wet  copiously  with  rain }  to  bestow  liberally  i 

To  rain  in  showers, 

Shower'-y,  a.    Abonnding  with  showers. 
Shower'-less,  a.    Without  showers. 
SHOWN.  SHOWY,  &c— See  with  To  Show. 
SHRANK.— See  To  Shrink. 
SHRAP=shrip,  #.    A  bird-bait  of  chaff,  [Obs.] 


The  ligu  =  U  'ttcA  niter  mod^  oftpelliag  that  hare  bo  irrefuUrity  ofMaad. 

Comieitant9:  mwh-un,  1  e.  mission,  105  :  vVzh-rin,  1.  e.  vision,  163  :  ttTn,  166  :  ^^n.  166, 
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To  SHRED»t1ir««),  1  r.    a.    To  cut  into  tnuU 
I  SuKKi>«=ahriUJ,       >  pieors.    commoolj    oMd    of 
SilRKD^^hr^d,       j  cloth  and  herb*. 
Shred,  «.    A  tmall  piece  cnt  off:  a  fragmaat. 
Shred^'diDg,  «.    What  ia  cut  off. 
To  SHREW,  thrOB,  109  :  r.  a.    To  cune.  [Oba] 
Shrew,  t.    A  peeviah,  roaliguant,  clamorooi  voman. 
Shrrtc^-Uh,  a.     Having  the  qualitiea  of  a  ahiew. 
Shmir'-ish-ljr,  ad.    PeevUhly,  clamorously 
ShrmZ-ilb-nest,  s.    Qualitiea  of  a  shxew. 
Shrsito,  a.    Originally,  malicioaa,  troubleaome.  mia> 
chievottt;  bad,  betukeuiug  iU.  aa  a  khrewd  sign;  at 
present,  canning,  quick,  gagucioua. 
Shrewd'']^,  ad.  MlMshieroosly ;  vexatiously;  in  mo- 
dem oae,  alylyi  with  cunning  guess. 
Shr^'urd'-uess,  t.   Mischievousness  ;  dy  acutcness. 
SHREWMOUSE,   »hroB'-mowc<,  «.    A    small 
animal  resembling  a  mousa.  once  thought  venomous. 
To  SHRIEK,  shreck,  103  :  v.  ft.  To  otter  a  sharp 
shrill  e^,  to   scream:    Chaucer   and   Spenser   use 
HAriaht  for  Shrieked.  . 
Sbrark,  «.  A  sharp  shriU  ontery ;  iu  the  old  pooU 

callwlaShright  .^  ,_, 

SURICVE,  SHRIEVAL,  SHRIEVALTY.— 

See  Sheriff. 
SHRIFT,— See  nnder  To  Shrive. 
SHRlLLsshril,  155  :  o.  Sounding  In  a  piercing. 

tremulous  manner;  uttering  an  acute  sound. 
To  Shrill,  r.  «.  and  a.  To  pierce   the   ear  with 

sharp  sounds  i—act.  To  express  sbrillv. 
Shril'-l^,  ad.  With  a  shrill  noise. 
Shrill'-neu,  «.  Quality  of  being  shrill. 
SHRlMPe=thr!inp,   «.    A  small  crostaccoas  flsh; 

a  little  wrinkled  man ;  a  little  person. 
SHRlNE«shriD«,  «.  A  case  in  which  aacted  things 

are  repositad. 
To  SHRINK,  thrfngk,]   158:     v.  n*    and  a, 
1  SuuuNK,  shrungk,   >  (Shrank,  as   the  pret., 
SuauNK,  shruQgk,   J    is  now  liUle  used;  and 
Shrunken,  as  the  aart.»  Is  obsolete.)    To  contract 
spontaneously*  to  shrivel;  to  recoil,  as  from  fear;  to 
retire:— act.  To  eause  to  contract. 
SbrUk,  9,  Coiragatbn.  contracdon. 
Shrink'^f  r,  «•  One  that  idirinks. 
Shrink'-ing,  i.  A  reooUlng  through  Asar. 
SHRIVALTY.— See  Shrievalty,  under  Sheriff. 
To  SHR! VE-shrTv<,l  v.  a.  and  n.  (The  pret. 
I  SHROVEsashrovc,    /  is   regular )     To   hear   at 
confrssion :— aea.  To  administer  confession.  [Obs.] 
Shri'-Vf  r, «.  A  confessor.  [Shaks.] 
Shri'-ving,  «.  Confession  taken,  shrift 
SuKiVT,  #.  Confession  mode  to  a  priest.  [Obs.J 
To  SuRO\'Kt  V,  n,   Tu  Join  in  the  proceasioiu  and 

feostlugs  anciently  observed  at  Sbrove>tide. 
Shrove^tide,  #.  The  ancient  time  of  confession,  tlie 
day  befbre  Ash- Wednesday  or  Lent :  Shrow-Tues'day 
la  the  same. 
Sbr(/-ving,  #.  The  festivity  of  Shiove-tide. 

To  SHRIVEL,  shriv'-vl,  114:  r.  n.  and  a.  To 
eontraet  Into  wrinkles :  hence.  ShriteiUiig,  Shricelled. 

SHROUD=s8hrowd,  31  :  «.  Originally,  a  shelter, 
a  cover:  hence  it  has  been  used  in  the  plural  fur  the 
branches  of  a  tree;  in  some  of  otir  older  poets  for  the 
aalls  of  n  ship,  but  more  commonly,  and  nlwaj's  at 
present,  fcr  the  topea  extending  from  the  roasU  to  the 
sides  uf  the  sliip.  to  protect  the  masts  from  the  actiou 
or  the  winds ;  abo.  in  another  speeial,  and  the  usual 
aense.  the  dress  of  a  corpse. 

To  Shroud,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  shelter,  to  cover ;  lo 
dress.  espednUy  ft»r  the  grave  >~-neu.  To  take  shelter. 

Shroud'-jf)  «.  Aflbrdhig  shelter.  [Milton.] 
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SHROVE,   SHROVETIDE,   Ac— Sse  To 

Shrive. 
SHRUB«thrub,«.  A  bush,  a  mall  tree. 
To  Shrub,  v.  a.  To  clear  of  sbrabs. 
Shrub'-by,  a.  Bushy;  consisting  of  or  like  sbmlM.  ' 
Shrub'-ber-y,  t.  A  planutlon  of  shraba. 
SHRUBsshrub,  f.    (Compare  Sherbet)  A  liffia 

composed  of  add  and  sugar  with  siplrits. 
SHRUFF^shruff,  ».  Befaae  of  metal,  dmss. 
Th  SHRUG»«hrug,  v.  a.  and  n.  Te  cootnH  « 
draw  up:— MK.  To  contract  or  draw  up  the  dwuWns. 
as  in  tiie  feeling  of  eoldnrss.  the  expresrija  d  ^ 
satisfttcUoo,  or  a  sort  uf  half  wonder. 
Shrug,  ».  A  drawing  up  of  the  bboulden. 
SHRUNK,  SHRUNKEN.— See  To  Shrink 
7i>  SHUDDER=ahud'-d^r,  v.  n.  To  feel  a  coU 

tremor  from  fear  or  aversion. 
Shud'-df  r,  *.  A  tremor  firom  fear  or  horror. 
To  SHUFFLE,  shuf-fl,  101 :  v.  a  and  n.  Tc 
agiute  tumultnonsly  ao  that  one  thing  a  ihiwo  in» 
the  place  of  another,  to  coafhse;  «ped*lly,  to  danje 
[cards]  in  their  rtOalive  posltkin  while  ^iiH"  "» 
pack ;  to  remove  or  Intiodaee  by  means  of  P^fP"^ 
confusion  :— aev.  To  throw  cards  into  a  new  evorr : » 
play  mean  tricks  ;  to  evade  fair  questions  ;toi&^- 
gle ;  to  move  with  an  irregular  gait :  1J»  *JV**^' 
to  get  off.  to  move  off  ahoflUnglv :  To  Sk»Jl«  ^,  » 
form  tnmnltuously  ot  fraudulently. 
Shuf-flr,*.  Act  of  shafting ;  ajosttingl  »nrra*«: 

a  trick,  an  artifice. 
Shuf-flrr,  36  :  t.  One  who  shnfBes. 
Shur-fling,a.  and  «.  Evasive :— «.  A  tbaHe. 
Shuf-fling-ly,  ad.  With  shuffling  gaU;  evasir^ 
f^  Of  the  compounds.  SAufJle-cttp  is  a  playUi  »li«a 
money  is  shakrn  in  a  hat ;  and  ^hmfMbMri  »  •» 
tlier  spelllug  ot  Shovel-board, 
To  SHUN=8hun,  v.  a.  To  avoid;  to  dediae. 
ShunMess,  a.  Unavoidable.  [Shaks.] 
To  SHUT=8hut,l  V.  a.  andn.  To  dose;  to  tar. 
1  SHUT^sibut,     >  to  prohibit ;  tnexdode :  to  w- 
SHUT=^8hut,     J   tract  fkom  aa  expanded  ttMis: 
— aea.  To  close  ilselt  or  be  closed :  ToihMtu.  to  «; 
close :  To  thut  out,  to  deny  admission  ti^  to  euu»- 
To  shut  up.  lo  make  imperrioos;  to  «»»■? 'Jf  "^ 
elude :  To  be  ihut  of.  or  yei  tkul  of,  i»  •««  *V^ 
old  writers  Ux  to  be  shot  of,  which  see  under  To  s*o» 
Shut,  f.  Act  of  shutting ;  a  shutter. 
Shut'-ter,  *.  Ho  or  that  which  shots;  scoww* 
w  indow  or  other  aperture.  «.  ^  \ 

SHUTTLE,  shuf-ll,  101:  *'CC^V^'^^2 
The  instrument  with  which  the  weaver  •**[V/". 
threads  across :   it  wa«i  formerW  used  ai  sn  «2Jr\ 
under  the  form  ShUtie,  to  signify  watering,  MWfoim 
ti»  a.  Shittte-headed  person.  j^ 

Shut'-ti.JB-cock,  t    Properly,  a  ■b«>*»**-**!*;*J!!? 
stuck  with  feathers  to  be  driven  backvaid  sod  fcr«^ 
SHY=8hy,  a.  Fearful,  reserved;  keeping »t  »«w^ 
tnncc;  cautious,  suspicious.  ^j^i 

To  Shy.  v.H  To  turn  ositto ftom alarm.  [BinettMaso-i 

Sh/-ljr,  ad.  In  a  shy  mAOoer. 
Sh/-De8S,  ».  The  quality  of  beiug  shy- 
SIALOGOGUE,  sl-ai'^-gSg,  87, 107 :  a  A  »« 

didne  that  drtres  out  or  promotes  M^wa. 
SlB«8tb,  a,  Rehted  by  blood.  [Chanter.  Spemj 
SIBERIAN,  8l.berc'4-5n,  43 :  a.  Pert*u.i«f  » 

Siberia,  ci>id.  bleak.  <  , 

SlBlLANT=8W-«-laot,  ^i.^OU^'- 

Hissing :-».  A  consonant  uttered  wlU» » »»"*^ 
Sib'-i-la"-/ion,  89:  «.  A  hissing. 
SIBYL=8lb'-II,  «.  A  pagan  pn>I*«*«*^ 
Sib'-yl-Iine,  105:  a.  Of  a  sibyl;  pioph«^ 
SICAM  ORE*— 8«j  Sye«M«r«.  ,,^^.,^1 

7b  S  ICC  ATE,  iW-kAt*,  V.  a.  To  dry.  [Oo«W*^ 


Tht  Mhcmek  entire,  and  the  |*rtnc)plct  to  whieb  lbs  aambcrs  refer,  precede  the  DkUoasiJ. 
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Sio-c*'-/ion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  drj  iug. 
Sic'-ca-tive,  105 :  «.  Catoiug  to  dry. 
Sic'-C/-Tr,  (sTck'-§i-t^)  i    Drynesa,  aridily. 
Sic-df-ic,  88  :  a.  Cdu«ng  dryneas. 
SICE,  slzt,  167 :  «.  The  number  six  at  dice. 
SICH»8itcb,  a.  Such.  [Spenier.] 

SlCKamkk,  a.  Afliet«d  with  diaeaw,  iU  in  health  ; 
hoMe,  oomipted;  in  a  more  common,  perhaps  the  pri- 
mary ■^nt.  Ul  in  tli«  stomaob.  aSVieted  with  nantea; 
|mic«.  di»guat«d;  it  is  olten  used  sabstantivoly  for 
sick  or  diseased  persons :  ShakspeAie  uses  it  aa  a  verb 
Ibr  To  Sicken. 

Sick'-Ur,  a.  and  ad.  Not  healthy  or  healthily,  not 
soood  or  sonndly  ;  not  well;  faint,  weak,  languid; 
hence.  To  Sick'-l  r.  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  (Hamli^ 
iiL  1.)  to  taiut  with  the  hue  uf  disease. 

Sick'-fi-ness,  t.  Habitual  illness  or  disease. 

^ck'-ness,  t.  State  of  being  ill ;  illness ;  nausea. 

Sick -ish,  a.  Bather  sick  :  hence.  StcAithnet*. 

To  SiCK''Et9f  114:  V.  a.  and  n.  To  make  sick,  to 
disease;  to  won  ken.  to  impair;  to  disgost:— aea.  To 
bll  into  diseasa ;  to  grow  weak,  to  languish ;  to  be 
dtsgonted. 

SICKER-BsTck'-er,  o.  and  ad.  Sure,  flrm  . — ad. 
Sorely,  certainly:  hence,  Sicherty  (od.)  and  Sicktr- 
mtt.  lObs.] 

SICKLE,  sic'-kl,  101:  t.  A  reaping-hook. 

Sic'-kW,  114:  a.  Furnished  with  a  sickle. 

Sic'-kl^man,  «.  A  reaper  :  StcJk'-ier  \a  unusuaL 

SlOEscsldc,  #.  and  a.  A  part  of  any  thing  which 
is  long  or  brostd.  as  distinjjuished  from  an  eud  or  an 
edge,  which  Li  of  less  extent,  and  may  be  a  point ; 
hence,  the  parts  of  animals  foriiflcd  by  the  ribs ;  one 
part  of  a  thio^.  or  its  superficies,  as  seen  by  the  eye ; 
margin,  verge  ;  part  generally  ;  hence,  party,  intere>t, 
•eci.a>ns«nxainity;— oJj.  Lateral,  oblique,  indhrect; 
lung,  broad,  large. 

To  Sidp,  V.  It.  and  a.  To  lean  on  one  side  ;  to  take 
» I'arty.  or  eo^a^'e  in  a  faciiio, often  followed  by  with: 
^4cf.  To  be  at  the  side  of;  in  old  authors,  to  suit, 
.^palr. 

01  -der,  «.  One  who  sides  with  a  foction. 

>  t-dtng,  t.  Engagement  in  a  fiictioo. 

Side'-long,  a.  and  ad.  Lateral,  oblique  : — ad».  La. 
temlly,  obliqaely ;  on  the  side. 

8»d<p'-wi#e,(  wlw,  147)  ad.  Laterally,  on  one  tkle ; 
Si4*^.wayi  is  less  propt-r. 

Tu  Si'^uisEf  V,  n.  To  go  with  the  body  the  narroweet 
w<»y ;  to  lie  on  the  side. 

Sr-dling,  ad    In  a  side  or  sloping  way. 

1^  The  oompoands  are  Svtg'-board.  (a  pli'cc  of  furniture 
placrd  at  one  side  ot  in  the  recess  uf  a  diDin;;-ro>im  :) 
«ds'-A<«,  (in  M  th^tre;)  Side'jt'f,  (an  insect ;)  Sitie'- 
<*di/f,  (a  woman  s  sotldli* ; )  ^'rder'-suifs.  (an  assintant 
to  a  churchwarden ;)  iid^-taking,  (engagement  in  a 
faetba;)  &c. 

SID£RAL«s?-der-al,  a.  Astral.  aidoreaL 
SH'-der-a'.ted,  a,  FLuMt-alruek.  blaatod. 
Si'^ler-a^-Zion,  89 :  i .  A  bhuting  j  an  apoplexy. 
Si-de'-re-rtl,  90  :  a.  Starry,  astral. 

SIDERITE,  s^Hlert'-ite,  105, 43, 6 :  «.  That  which 
is  like  or  pertains  to  iron ;  hence,  a  name  of  loadstone ; 
a  phosphate  of  iron  t  a  genus  of  plants  called  iron  wort 

Smii'-ho-cal'^-CITB,  9,  Brown  spar,  a  mineral 

Sio'-B-Roar-iM-PHr,  (-fi\j.  163)  87  :  t.  The  art 

Or  practice  of  e^riiving  on  steel. 
8i-dc'-ro-grapA  -i-cai,  87 :  a.  Pertaining  to  side- 

rography:  Siderography  is  the  same. 
Si-uk'^ko-scopk,  «.  An  instrument  to  detect  small 

partieleenf  iron. 
SIDESMAN,  &c  To  SIDLE.— See  with  Side. 
8I£GEy  aeegs,  103 :  «.  Act  of  hetetting,  or  of  tit- 

tiMg  down  before  a  fortified  place  with  an  army,  for  the 

P'*rpose  of  compelling  a  surrender ;  hence,  any  con- 


t'nued  endeavour  to  gain  possession';  in  obaolete 
8«nsi>s.  seat,  place,  rauk:  To  iiege^  Ux  to  ^Ui^e.  is 
disused. 

SIEN  N  ITE  — Seo  Syenite. 

SIESTA,  «^8'-td,  [Sp.]  «.  Afteraooo  nap. 

SIEVE.— See  under  To  Sift. 

To  SIFT=8ift,  V.  a.  To  separate  by  a  »io%e ;  to 
separate,  to  examine  minutely. 

Sirtr-er,  s.  He  or  that  which  sifts. 

Steve,  II V,  120 :  t.  A  vemel  with  a  bottom  of  net- 
work, more  or  less  fine,  nsed  to  separate  the  liner  part 
of  an^  substance  fiom  the  coarse;  also,  a  basket  ui'  a 
certain  measure. 

7b  SIGH,  8U,  115,162,139:  v.n,  and  a.  To 

inhale  and  respire  audibly  as  from  grief:— acf.  Tu 

lament,  to  express  by  sighs. 
Sft^A,  s.  A  deep  reapiratiun. 
Siffh'-er,  «.  One  who  aigfas. 
SiyA*-\ng,  t.  Act  of  respiring  deeply,  aa  in  grief. 
SIGHT,  site,  115,  162:  t.  (Compare  To  See.)  Act 

or  ability  of  seeing;  view;  that  which  fs  seen,  or  1u 

be  seen;  spectacle,  show;  the  eye;  aperture  pftrtuus 

to  the  eve.  as  the  sights  of  a  quadrant ;  that  wliich  is 

obuiped  from  seeing*  kuowledgm 
Siffhtf-ed,  a.  Used  in  composition,  as  quicA''4igh.'eJf 

seeing  or  perceiving  quickly;  cleat*  i^hUd,  kc 
Siffht'^ljff  a,  Measing  to  the  eye. 
Si^At'-li-ness,  *.  Quality  of  being   sightly :  Siduey 

uses    S'lyhffatneu,   but  wiih   a   differeut   meauiug. 

namely,  clearness  of  sight,  perspicuity. 
St^At'-less,  a.  Wanting  sight,  blind  ;  Shakspeare  uses 

it  also  for  not  sightly,  offensive  to  the  eye;  and  Ike- 

wise  for  not  appearing  to  dght,  inviaible. 
SIGlLs8Td'.gil,  t.  Seal,  signature. 
Si^-il-la-tivc,  105 :  a.  Fit  to  seal,  or  for  a  seal. 
SlGMOIDAL««8ig-mo/-dal,  a.  Curved  m  (r.) 
SIGN,  sine,  139,  157:  t.  A  token;  any  thing  in- 

dicatiug  something  else ;  specially,  a  pioture  or  tt»ken 

of  a  man'4  occupation  hung  at  his  door ;  a  nod  or 

other  token  in^tead  uf  words ;  type,  symbol :  con&tfl. 

lation    in    the   xodinc ;   an    aUebraieal   indieution ; 

mark  of  distinction ;   snbscripnon  of  one's   name : 

Sign'  pott,  a  post  on  which  a  sii;n  hangs. 
Tu  HigWy  V.  a.  and  n.  To  mark  with  characters,  or 

with  one's  name ;  to  signify :— aea.  [Shake.]  To  be  a 

sign  or  token. 

Sign'-eXf  9.  One  that  signs. 

Sii/'fiAi,,  (g  sounded)  r  and  a.  A  sign;  natice 
given  by  a  ^gn : — ndj.  Noticeable,  eminent 

Sig^-nal-ly,  ad.  Eminently,  remarkably. 

To  Si^-iial*ize.  v.a.  To  make  remarkable  or  emiuent 

Sig-nal'-f-ty,  84,  10'):  s.  Quality  of  something  re- 
markai-le  or  memorable,  f  Drown.  Glanvil.] 

Sij^-ua'-Zion,  89  :  s.  Sign  given.  [Browu.] 

Sio'-N^-rruB,  (-tAr<,  147)  *.  A  sign  or  mark-  im- 
pressed: a  person's  name  signed;  a  stamp;  a  m.itk 
upon  sometliin^.  particularlv  on  plants,  bv  which  it 
was  thoiiKht  tlieir  medicioal  use  was  pointed  out; 
pvoof  drawn  frum  marks:  among  printers,  a  lett^'r  or 
figure  distinguishinx  a  sheet  from  others  :  A  Si^mttu*- 
ntt  w  as  one  w  ho  held  tlie  doctrine  of  signatures. 

Sig;^-nii-tor-y,  a.  Relating  to  a  seaL 

Si(^-net,  9,  A  seal,  commonly  used  for  the  seal- ma- 
nual of  a  king. 

Significance,  &c.— Sec  lower  in  the  class. 

To  Sio'-.Nj-FY,  6 :  V.  a,  and  n.  To  declare  by  some 
token  or  sign,  sometimes  simply  to  declare ;  to  mean ; 
to  import,  to  weigh  :~ncB.  To  exprasa  meauing  with 
force. 

Sig-ntf-t-cant,  a,  and  a.  Expressive  of  aomething 
beyond  the  external  mark ;  betokening ;  expresshra  in 
an  eminent  degree}  important ;>-•.  That  wbioh  ia 
idgnifieant ;  a  token. 

Sig-nir-t-cant  \y,  ad.  In  a  significant  maonar. 
Sig-nir-»-cance,  Sig-Dif-t-Cffti-cy,  *.    IWer  of 
signifying;  meaning;  energy;  importance. 


TIm  aign  s  b  UMd  after  modes  of  ■pdliag  Chat  bsve  no  IfTtguIaritjr  of  Muad. 
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Sig-nir-t-Cfl-tive,  105 :  a.  Stroogly  exprewlTC. 
Sig-nif-i-ca-tive-ly,  odL  SoMto  bett»kea  by  ex- 

ttfrnal  »inn  ;  with  liijnificanoe. 
Sig-nir-*-ca'-tor,  *.  That  whiA  betokens 
Si^'-nif'-i-ca'-tor-y,  o.  That  betokeu:  Bp.  Taylor 

usf»  it  as  a  subs,  for  Si;(Diaeator. 
Sig'-nif  i-caT'tion,  89  :  «.  Art  of  making  known  by 

•mn*  :  roeaoing  expressed  by  a  aign  or  word. 
SIGNIOR,  Ac— See  Seignior,  fcc. 
SIK,   SIKE.— See  Sich  and  Such.  [Spenser.] 
SIKER,  &c.— See  Sicker. 

SILENT=si'-l5nt,a.  Not  speaking, mute;  habitu- 
ally tecituro;  still  having  no  noise ;  not  prooouneed  ; 
wantiag  efficacy. 
Si'-lent-iy,  ad.  With  silence. 
SiMent-ness,  t.  State  of  being  silent,  silence. 
Si-len'-/*ar-y,  (-8h'dr-e\i,  147)  «.  One  appointed  to 
keep  silence ;  one  sworn  not  to  divulge  secreU  of  sUte. 
Si'-leDce,   #.  SUte  of  holding   peace,  forbearance  of 
speech;  habitual  taciturnity;  stillness;  secrvcy;  ob- 
livion :   it  becomes  an  interjection  by  ellipsis,  as  in 
crying  •*  Silence  V 
To  Si'-lence,  v.  a.  To  oblige  to  hold  peace,  to  forbid 

to  speak ;  to  stilL 
SILESIA,  sMe'-ghW,  90 :  «.  A  duchy  of  ProssU; 

and  hence  a  linen  brought  from  thence. 
SILEX,  8iM«cks,  188  :  *.  Flint,  (one  of  the  sup- 
posed primitive  earths ;)  it  is  an  oxide  of  silidum. 
SiL -1-CjI,  92  :  *.  The  technkal  term  tor  SUex :  see  -B 

iu  the  Index  of  Terminations. 
Sii'-i-cate,  «.   A  combination  of  nlica  with   other 
earths  and  metallic  oxides,  in  which  the  silica  is  sup- 
posed to  act  the  part  of  an  acid. 
&-li<^.wi«,(8i-lish'-'us,90,120)ii.  Flinty;  pei- 
taining  to  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  silica :    it  is 
someUmescoufoundedwithct/ictoat  by  a  wrong  spel- 
ling uf  the  latter. 
Si-lic'-i-uni,  {coUo^.  si-liah'-'ura)  «.  The  suppo»d 

metallic  base  of  silica. 
Si-li/-|.ted,     (-li«8'-4-t«d,   59)   a.    Impiegnated 

with  silez. 
7b  Si-lic'-t-fy,  6:  v,  a.  and  n.  To  convert  into 

silex:— aea.  To  beoome  s'llex. 
Si-lic'-i-rau*'-rite,  «.    An  earth  composed  of  lUex 

and  magnesia. 
Sil'-t-cir-er-OMS,  120  :  a.  Producing  silex. 
Sir-i-€al-ca''-re-oif8,    90:  a.   Consisting   uf    sUex 

and  calcareous  matter. 
SILICULA,  &c.— See  under  Siliqua. 
SILIGINOSE.  8*-Ud'-ffi-uict,  152:  a.  Made  of 

fine  wheat  [Little  u«edj 
SlLlNG-DlSH=»si'-ling-dish,  «.  A  ooUnder. 

SILIQUA,  8il'-^kwAAi,  92,  188:  #.  A  pod:  it 
hais  also  been  in  use  among  gold-finers  as  the  name  of 
a  CHrat,  of  which  *lx  make  a  scruple.  [Latin.] 

S'lVn-qvowi,  C-kwU8,  120 J  a.  Having  a  pod  or  cap- 
sule; Sil'-t-fMOse  (152)  is  the  same. 

S/-I.ic'-U-Ul,  f.  A  little  pod;  also  called  Sil'-ice, 
( 1 05.) Sil'-t  culc, and Sil'i-de. 

Si-lic'-u-loKS.  120  :o.  Having  little  pods,  also 
husky,  ftill  of  husks :  Si  lic'-u-kwe  (152)  U  the  same. 

SlLK=>8iik,  ».  The  thread  of  a  worm  that  turas 
afterwards  to  abutter6y ;  the  stuff  made  of  the  thread. 

Silk'-m,  1 14  :  a.  Made  of  or  dressed  in  silk;  soft. 

To  8ilk'-en,  t>.  a.  To  make  soft  or  smootli. 

Silk'-V,  a.  Made  of  Silk  ;  soft,  tender. 

Silk'-i-nes8,  SUk'-ncss, «.  Smoothness. 

i9*  The  eompounds  are  SUV-mam;  SiUif-mtrcer t  SUI^- 
weavar;  SUk'-ttorm;  SiU/-eotton.tr*4t  (a  native  tree  of 
both  the  Indies,  which  grows  to  an  immense  size ;)  &c. 

6ILLmsi1,  155  .  «.  Th«  timber  or  stone  at  the  (bot 
of  a  door  or  window. 


SlLLABUB^silMd-bub, «.  A  liquor 
and  wine,  or  cider,  and  sugar. 

SILLY,  8ii'-l^,  a.  OrigtnaUy.  hannlea.  ionomt; 

weak,  helpless;  at  present,  fuolish,  witless. 
SilMt-ly,  \{)b:  ad.   In  a  silly  manner. 
SilMi-ue^S,  s.  Simplicity,  wrakness. 
Sn.'-LF-iiow,  «.  The  hood  of  innoeeaee,— tht  ra» 

brane  that  covers  the  head  of  tlie  £stus.  [Braan.] 
SILT— silt,  «.  Mod,  slime.  [Hale.] 
SlLVAN=-8n'-vdn,  a.   and  «.    Full  of  wwA, 

woody :—».  A  wood-god,  a  satyr;  a  rustic. 

SlLVER«8TI'-vrr,  «.  and  o.  A  precious  adalrf 
a  light  colour  and  lively  brillianry ;  money  aaie  of 
silver;  any  thing  of  soft'splendor :—(»(/.  Mads  (/sil- 
ver, white;  soft  of  sound;  gentle. 

To  Sil'-v«,  V.  a.  To  cover  superficially  with  lilm ; 
to  adorn  with  mild  lustre;  to  make  bosry. 

Sil'-ver-5,  a.  Besprinkled  with  silver. 

Sir-ver-ly,  ad.  With  the  appearance  of  stlwr. 

Sil'-vrt-ling,  s.  A  sUver  coin.  [Bible] 

t^  The  compounds  are  Stfver -heater;  StTver-ht^,  (■ 
plant;)  Server Jir;  SirverjUh;  StFrtrudtk;  Siftc 
thistle;  Sitver-tret;  SiTver-weed;  (the  Ust  three  are 
plants ;)  tie. 

SIM  ACRE,  stm'-a-gur,  159:  «.  Grinaee.  [Pi)i] 

SIMAR,  sk-mSify  $.   A  robe.  [Dryden.] 

SIMILAR,  8lm'-^Iar,  92,  105,  34 :  «,  Like,  i^ 
sembling :  uniform :  Sm'tlary  is  not  used. 

Sim'-i-lar-ly,  ad.  In  a  similar  manner. 

Sim'-i-lar-i-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  Likeness. 

Sim'-*-Ie,  101  :  *.  A  comparison  by  wUA  «! 
thing  is  illustrated  or  aggrandized. 

Si<mir-»-tude,  s.  Likeness ;  simile. 

Si-mil'-i-tu*'-di-nar-y.  a.  Denoting  resemblsnoa 

Siif'-f-LOK,  t.  A  nuxtur«  tmUmUn^  sUw  or  gold. 

■SIMITAR.— See  Scimitar. 

7b  SIMMER=8Tm'-mirr,  t».  «.  To  boU  genUj;  to 
IkkI  with  a  gentle  his>ing.  . 

SlMNEL=8im'-D«l,  #.     Sort  of  bun.  [1^95.] 

SIMONY,  iam'-on4>i,  *.  The  buying  or  frfBof  of 
church  preferment;  named  from  Simon  Magus  Acunfl 

St-mo'-ni-ous,  a.  -  Partaking  of  simony.  [MiltoiL] 
Si-mc/-nt-ac,  «.    One  gnilty  of  rimony. 
Sim'-o-nr-a-cal,  84:    a.    Guilty  of  si»»r.  "» 

sUtiug  in  simony:  hence,  Sw'osi"«c«%.  («*>.) 
SIMOOM=8^m55m',  «.    A  hot  soft«afog  sia^ 

in  Aft-ica  and  Arabia.  , 

SIMOUS,  si'-miis,  1"20:  c  Snub-nosed.  [BtossJ 
7b   SlMPER=8Tm'-per.    36 :  v.   n.  To  &^ 

affectedly  or  foolishly. 
Sim'-per,  i,    A  smile,  a  foolish  smile. 
Sim'-per-^r,  «.    One  who  simpers. 
Sim'-per-ing-ly,  a</.    With  a  sJUy  tmito- 

SIMPLE,  8Tm'-pl,  101  :  a.  and  «.  S'"8l»5^ 
artless;  unadorned (  not  complex;  •'"><V_.4iJn| 
ndfuTei,  artless,  single  in  pnn^'"*  fSS 
not  mixed  or  compounded,  in  popuUr  use  n»" 

7b  Sim'-plf,  v,n.    To  gather  simpks.  iG»rtJiJ 
Sim'-pler,  36  :  *.    A  gatherer  of  simple;  "Iw**^ 

a  SimpUst.  . . 

Sim'-ply,  ad.    Without  ait;  merely;  •»»"»• 
Sim'-pless,  l.    Simplicity.  [Obs.] 
Sim'-ple-ton,  »,    A  silly  person.  j^j-jm 

SiM-pu</-WN,  (.pri8h'-»an,  147)  #.  A»«jf?*^ 

person,  opposed  to  a  pMtieiam,  [ Am**^  ^^  ;i  ^  -* 
SiM-FLic/.j-Tr,  84,  105:  »•  Single** ^^T 

beiag  complex;  artlessness.  plsinnest;  *"r\li-^ 
7b  Sim'-pl J-FY,  V.  a.  To  maKe  simpk.  te  i^f"  ^ 
Sim'-pli-fi-car-/i(m,89:  «.    Ad  of  »»P^'j;'* 
SIMULACURE,  SIMULAR,  &c.-sw  "-" 

To  Simulate. 


Tb«  MlMBMS  cBtir*.  and  the  priaciplM  to  wbi<^  tbo  amnbert  rtlsr,  preesds  the  DMoacry. 
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To  SlMULATEssim'-A-liU,  v.  a.    To  Mga. 
Sim'-u-late,  a.    SimoUted.  feigned. 

Sun'm-la''*/toD,  89  :  «.    A  feigning  of  something  : 

Compare  Diasimolation. 
Sim'-u-lar,  34 :  f.  One  that  coanterfeits.  [Shaka.] 
Sim^'-u-la'-cArr,  (-cur,  161,  159)  «.    An  image. 

SIMULTANEOUS,  »Tin'-ul.ta"-nl-u»,  90, 120 : 

0.  Icttng  or  exiating  at  the  same  time. 
Sim'-ul-ta''-ue'0ii»4y,  a</.    At  ihe  same  tim*. 

8iiii'-al-ta"-ne-oif»^en,  «•  State  of  being  simul- 
taoeoas. 

SIMULTY,  Bim'-uUt^  «.    Prirate  quamd. 

SIN  BSIO,  «.  Nott-eonformity  to  the  laws  of  God,  as 
opposed  to  rijfJkUouness ;  a  single  contravention  of  such 
law;  it  is  used  by  Sbakspeare  emphaticallv  for  a  man 
enormously  wicked ;  a  sin-ofTering,  8  Cor.  ch.  t.  21. 

A  Sib,  o.  ff .  To  violate  tiie  laws  of  God ;  to  o&nd 
against  right. 

SlD-nrr,  t.  One  who  sins:  Pope,  with  intended  ludi- 
enms  effect,  uses  it  as  a  verb. 

Siu'rarl,  117  :  a.    Tainted  with  sin;  wicked. 

Sin'-fvl-ljf,  a(L    In  a  sinful  manner. 

Sio'-farl-ness,  s.    Contrariety  to  righteousnees. 

Sii/-less,  a.    Free  from  sin.  innocent. 

SuZ-less-DeM,  t.    Freedom  from  sin. 

SuH)r-fer-rag^,  f.    Jewish  olfering  for  tin. 

SIN=>Tn,  ad.   Sinee.  [Oba.  or  local  ] 

SINAPISM,  nn'-a-pTzm,  92,  158 :  t.  A  muetaid 
cataplasm. 

SlNCC^iiooc,  eot^.  adv,  and  prep.  Becan»  that; 
from  the  time  that: — ado.  Ago,  before  this:— pr«p. 
After,  reckoning  from. 

SlNCEREcssiD-cerc',  a.  Unhnrt.  anii\)ured ;  pure. 

noninglcd,  (these  senses  are  lest  usual,  but  correct;) 

ondissemblinic;  honest,  uncorrupt. 
Sio-cere'-ly,  ad.  Perfectly,  without  alloy,  (this  is  less 

Qsoal :)  without  hypocrisy,  honestly. 
Sio-cere-neu,  t.    Sincerity. 
Sin-cer'-i-ty,  92,  84  :  *.     Quality  of  being  sincere. 

SINCIPUT,  sTn'-c^-put,  105  :  *.  The  fore  part  of 
the  head,  in  contradislincticn  to  the  occiput. 

SINDON=»in'-don,  «.  A  fold,  a  wrapper.  [Obs] 
SlNEartiOfi,  M.  A  line  drawn  IVom  one  end  of  an 
arc  perpendicularto  the  diameter  which  passes  through 
the  other  eod ;  this  is  the  righl  sine;  the  versed  sioe  is 
the  part  of  the  diameter  intercepted  between  the  arc 
and  its  sine. 

SINE^si'.n^  [Lat.]  prep.    Without. 

Si  -NI-cure,  #.    A  benefice  withoat   cure   of  souls ; 

any  oflBce  without  employment:  hence,  a  SCmecuriU. 
Sl'-WB-Di^-K,  [  Lat.]  ad.     Without  naming  a  day. 

8i'-mb-^17a-noh",  188 :  #.  That  without  which  the 
Butter  in  hand  is  noil ;  an  indispensable  condition. 

SINEW<i«8in'-&,  110:  «.  One  of  the  ligaments  by 
which  a  Joint  is  moved,  a  tendon,  muscle,  nerve; 
any  thing  which  gives  strength,  in  which  sense  the 
plural  is  the  expression  used. 


To  8m' 


-ew,  V.  a.    To  knit  at  by  sinews.  [Shaka.] 


Sin'-ew«|,  114;  a.    Sinewy;  strong. 

Sin'-cw-5f ,  a.    Consisting  of  sinews ;  strong. 

Sio'-ew-less,  a.    Having  no  strength  or  rigour. 

Sin'-cw-shrunk,  a.     Having  the  sinews  under  the 
belly  stiff  and  contracted  by  over-riding.  [Farriery.] 

SINFUL,  &C. — See  under  Sin. 

7*0  SINGsting,  I  72 :  V.  n,  and  a.  (Sang  for  the 
1  SuNOatsuug,  >  prtt,  ia  less  in  nae.)  To  utter 
SuNossuDg,  I  words  with  musical  modulation ; 
to  ntter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately ;  to  make  any  small 
or  shrill  noise:  to  tell  in  poetry  :—<Ic^  To  utter  with 
Bosieal  modoUtion ;  to  relate  or  celelwate  in  poetry. 

SlDg'-er,  72,  36  :  i.     He  or  that  which  dngs. 


SIP 

Sing'-iDg,  72  .*  part,  a,  and  «.  That  aiog^  that 
pertains  to  song . — «.  Act  or  art  of  one  who  singb 

SiNo'-soNO,  t.  Chant  in  contempt;  lepetittoa  of 
similar  words  or  tones. 

«Sr  Utber  compounds  are  Sin§**m§-ko6k' ;  Sim^iMg-mtuf  : 
SiMcTing-mas  ter ;  Sijig"img'Wom'amt  8cc 

7b  SINGE=sTdj^  V,  a.    To  bum  alightly. 

Sinc^e,  t.    A  burning  of  the  surfece. 

Sin^ger,  (-jer,  36)  *.    One  who  singes. 

SINGLE,  sing'-gl,  158,  101 :  a.  One.  not  double 
or  more  than  one  i  particular,  individual;  not  com- 
pounded ;  alone ;  unmarried ;  that  in  which  one  is  op- 
posed to  one:  singular;  in  a  scriptural  sense,  not 
double-minded,  pure,  uneorrupt :  in  old  writers  timgte 
beer  is  small  beer;  and  single  wit  or  matter,  simple  or 
silly  wit.  fta 

To  Sin'-glf ,  V,  a.    To  select ;  to  sequester. 

Sin'-gly,  105  :  ad.    Individually;  only,  honestly. 

Si/t^gjr-ness,  t.  State  of  being  only  one  ;  stata  of 
beiog  alone;  straightforwardness  and  integrity. 

Sin'-gle-atick,  f .    A  cudgel  called  also  a  backsword. 

SuZ-oV'LAR,  158,  33:  a.  Sin^;  not  plural; 
alone;  of  which  there  is  but  one;  particular,  uues* 
am  pled ;  having  something  not  common  to  others :  it 
occurs  in  old  authors  as  a  substantive,  in  the  sense  of 
a  particular. 

Sin'-gu-lar-ly,  ad.  Particularly:  aoas  to  expresa  tha 

singular  numlier. 
Si«'-gu-lar"-i-ty,  94,  103  :  *.  Peculiarity;  uneosi* 

roonoess  of  character  or  form;  particular  privilege. 
7b  Sin'-gu-Iar-ixe,  v.  a.  To  make  single.  [UnuanaL] 
SINGULT,  sTng'-gult,  158 :  #.  A  sigh.  [Disused.] 

SINISTER  =8l-Dls'-ter,  a.  Left,  not  destert 
hence,  in  ancient  augury,  unlucky,  inauspicious: 
see  lower. 

Si-nU'-trot/a,  a.  Being  on  the  left;  hence,  ShiuC' 
trtm%ly,  with  a  tendency  to  the  left :  see  their  usual 
senses  lower. 

Si-nis^'-tf r-hand'-ed, a.  Left-handed;  unlneky 

Sin'-i&-t£k,  a.  Bad,  perverse,  corrupt;  deviatiiig 
from  honesty,  unfair. 

Sin'-is-trr-ly,  ad.  Perversely,  corruptly,  unfldzly. 

Sin'-U-trot/s,  120:  a.  Wrong,  pervene. 

Hii\''\»'Uou^\y,ad,  Wr<Migly.  perversely  .J 

SiN'-i8-TKOK"-8ifL,  Q.  Bisiug  fh>m  left  to  right,  m 
a  spiral  line. 

To  slNK,  Mingk,!  v.  n.  and  a.  (1  sank  for  th« 
I  St'NK,  8uugk,>  pre/.,  and  Sunken  for  thenar/., 
SuNK^  huogk.j  are  now  little  used.)  To  fUl 
down  through  auy  medium ;  not  to  swim ;  to  go  to  the 
bottom  i  to  Tall  gradually ;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into 
any  body ;  to  fall ;  to  be  overwhelmed ;  to  liecome 
deep : — a'ct.  To  put  under  water ;  to  make  by  digging ; 
to  depress ;  to  make  to  fail ;  to  bring  low  in  Quantity } 
to  degrade ;  to  suppress ;  to  reduce ;  specially,  to  re> 
duce  a  capital  sum  of  money  for  tlie  sake  of  greater 
profit  or  iutercAt  out  of  it. 

SiiVK,  ».  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water  or  other  foul 
matter;  any  place  where  corruption  is  gathered. 

Sink'-iug,  par/. a.  Falling;  diminbhlng:  a  Sinking 
fund  is  a  fund  provided  for  by  certain  rrserrations  of 
interest  or  profit  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  a  debt. 

SINLESS,  &c,  SINNER,  &c— See  under  Sin. 

SlNOPER=8Tn'-^per,  t.  Red  ferruginous  quarts 

also  called  Siu'-o  pie. 
SlNTER^un'-trr,  $.  A  carbonate  of  lime. 

To  SlNUATE-^ato'-A-itc,  v.  a.  To  wind,  to  turn 
Sin'-u-ate,  a,  Siuoated,  curved.  [Botany.] 
Sin'-ti-a''-/fton,  69  :  r.  A  bending  in  and  out 
Sin'<u-o«8,  120:  a.  Bending  in  and  out 
Sin'-u-Oi/'-i-ty,  84  :  «.  Quality  of  being  slnnout. 
Si'-Nus,  t.  A  bend  of  the  shore,  a  bay;  any  fold  or 
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opening. 
To  $lP»«Tp,  V,  a,  and  «.  To  taka  [a  flidd]  W 

TlMsiffasisiiMd*fteriBedst  of  spdUaf  that  bava  so  irrsgolarity  of  Mmad. 

/  inith-UD,  •'. «.  ffWMiofi,  165 :  vTsh-uo,  i.  e.  viwm,  165:  IJiSn,  166 :  lh£o«  166. 


SIT 


S^KE 


■aaU  tMOlkiM  wkh  Um  Up*;  to  dm  into  the 
■ooUi;  to  ^Mi  out  <if;  mm.  To  drink  a  tmall 
qoantity. 

8i|»,  f.  A  tm^  dMVgbt  taken  with  the  Upk 

Sip'«per» «.  One  wkon]M. 

8ip'-pet,  1 4  :  t.  A  HnaU  eop. 

81PI11LIS,  iir4-lM»  163  :  «.  Venemd  d!»e«M. 

SIPHON,  %?-fon,  163:  #.  A  pipe  for  dnwing  U- 
qom*  over  the  rim  of  a  Teewl. 

81QU1S,  8?-kwTn,  §.  An  adrertiiemeiit  or  jaotifica. 
tion  betfinaiog  "  If  any  one.**  from  which  words,  in 
Latin,  the  name  is  talien ;  the  word  it  still  applied  to 
a  notification  of  an  inirntion  to  lake  holy  urUcrs,  with  a 
conseqafnt  inquiry  if  auyoDc  can  allege  impetUmenL 

SlRss^r,  35  :  s.  The  wurd  of  respect  in  compeUa. 
tion  to  a  man  ;  the  title  of  a  Uiruuet,  sod  of  a  kuigbt, 
prettsed  to  the  ChrisUau  namf,  as  ^ir*- John ;  fur- 
■serly,  the  ttlle  of  a  pri«*st.  whence  a  Sir'- Jolin  came 
to  be  a  nick-name  of  a  priest ;  it  is  sometimes  used 
for  ssoa. 

Sia'oU>iif,  9.  The  loin  of  beef,  aaid  to  have  been 
knif  hted  bv  one  <dont  kings  in  a  At  of  good  hnmour ; 
bat.  probably,  Sar'-loin.  or  the  upper  part  of  the 
loin;  as  Sir'-name.  whioh  some  interpret  Sire'- name, 
or  on«*s  father's  name,  is  really  Sur^'ttame.  that  is. 
additional  name. 

Sir'-rah,  (sSf'-rdV)  #.  An  adaptation  of  <Sir  when 
nerd  with  anger  or  contempt ;  sometimes  to  childreu 
with  a  kind  of  playfulness,  or  to  serranta  with 
hastiness. 

SiKlB,  (sirc)  «.  A  fkther.  used  in  poetry ;  the  word  of 
respect  in  addressing  the  king ;  it  is  used  in  composi> 
th>n.  as  gram<t'sire. 

7b  8ke»  t*.  a.  To  beget:  it  is  nsed  only  of  1>ea«ts ; 
ihooch.  by  Shaktpeate,  with  greater  latitude. 

SIREN sslrc'-^n,  45 :  t.  and  a.  One  of  the  fiibled 
preternatural  women  who  enticed  men  by  the  charms 
of  mMJc,  an  I  devonrad  them ;  a  mwmaid ;  an  en- 
ticing wonan^-odj.  Bevritehiug. 

SIRIAS18,    B^n'-d-dis,   S.    Inflammation   of  the 

brain  through  the  exoessire  heat  of  the  sun. 
Sir'-I-us,  1z9  :  t.  The  dog-star,  as  prodnclng  heat. 
SIRLOIN,  SIRRAH,  &c.~See  nnder  Sir. 

SIROCCO,  %h'E^'kb,  «.  The  Syrian  or  south, 
east  wind. 

SIRT.— See  Syrtis. 

SIRUPntV-up,  coiioq.  iui'-up,  115  :  t.  Sugar 
bailed  wiUi  regetable  Infusions. 

Bit'^nped,  (-upt,  114,  143)  a.  Tinged  with  simp. 

SiK-up-y,  a.  Like  sirup. 

SI  SB,  for  Assise,  whidi  see.  [Donne.] 

SISKlNs^Ts'-kln,  «.  The  grvenflnch. 

SlSTERssis'-ttfr, «.  A  female  bom  of  the  same 
parents,  conelative  to  brother ;  derivatively,  a  woman 
of  the  some  faithr-of  the  same  condition, — of  the 
sane  kind. 

To  Siij'-ter,  «.  a,  and  «.  To  resemble  closely ; — 

■    IMV.  To  be  akin.  [Shaks.} 

Sit'-trr-ly,  «.  Like  a  sister,  alTectionate. 

Sis'-t^-hood,  118:  t.  Sisters  collectively. 

Sit^'-ter-in-law',  i.  A  husband  or  wife's  sister. 

7b  SlTs«sIt,  I  V.  n.  (Sitten.  as  the  pari.,  is  ob- 
1  SATsg&t,  >  solete.)  To  rest  on  the  lower  extremity 
SATaBsit, )  of  the  body ;  to  perch ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  rest  or  idleness ;  to  be  in  any  local  position ;  to 
rest;  io  settle ;  to  be  in  any  ntnation ;  to  incubate ;  to 
be  M^uatad ;  to  be  placed  iu  order  to  bepalntt^ ;  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  an  official  capacity:  it  appears  in  some 
cases  to  be  an  active  verb,  but  this  is  gvner ally  by  el- 
lipsis ;  thus.  To  sit  a  hone  is  to  sit  upon  a  horse :  in 
onr  older  authors  we  meet  with  **the  court  was  sat" 
and  "he  sat  himself  down;"  in  which  use  it  is  cer- 
tainly active,  but  the  practice  should  not  be  imitated : 
To  sit  down,  to  «{t:  to  beitin  a  sifge ;  to  settle:  To  sit 
o«e.  to  be  wiUiout  engagement :  To  sit  up,  to  rise  from 


Sil'-t^r,  9.  One  that  ttts ;  a  Tnrd  thst  innWo ;  w 
who  b  placed  that  a  fMinter  may  ^w  U*  lOtooeH. 

Sit'-tiiig,  a.  and  s.  Seaaile.  [Bot}— «.  The  fottrn 
of  bifin.'  on  a  seat ;  act  of  taking  a  seat;  a  •(»>»: 
any  one  time  dnrins  which  a  person  kerp*  hiami; 
ineubatioo. 

Sir'-rAST,  9,  A  hard  kaob  growing  on  a  horxVlack 

under  t^  aaddle. 
SlTE^cIk,  9.  (CooBpaia  the  prevkras  elan.)   9ha- 

tion,  local  positk>n:  hraoe.  ^.ted.  ^aeed. 

SITHt==sT(JI,  ad,  Simse.  seeing  that  [Obs.  orPoet] 
SlTHE=aI^<^  9,  Time.  [Obs]  See  al»  Scythe. 

SmOLOG Y,  sV-tk-oV'-^^,  67 :  *  A  tm  « 

on  alimsot. 
SITTER,  SITTING,  &C— See  under  Tto  Sit 

SITUATE=8lt'-A4u,  147  :  a.  Situated. 
Sit'-u-a-ted,  a.  Placed  with  respect  to  9QaeUuBfcii«: 

placed :  at  present  the  usual  word,  tlttcgb  leu  ysofa 

than  Sitttate. 
Sit'-u-a'^'/too,  89 :  «.  Local  respect.  foaXm ;  eoe- 

dition^  state ;  temporary  state,  circumstanoet. 
SIX,  sicks,  188 :  a,  and  9,  Five  and  one:  Thhtd 

sif  and  snea.  or  rises  and  smeems,  to  be  is  a  ^te  tf 

diiuider  and  confusion. 
Sur/A,  a.  The  ordinal  of  six  : — 9,  Sixth  pait 
SijrMMy,  ad.  In  the  sixth  place. 
Sijc^txkn',  84 :  a.  and  «.  Six  and  tea. 
Sir-leenih',  a.  The  ordinal  of  alxteea. 
Si^-T  r,  a.  and  «.  Six  times  ten.  * 

Slr'-ti-eM,  a.  The  ordinal  of  sixty. 
99^  Other  compounds  an  Sis^peaee,  Sw'-peasf :  Si/' 

/irtaled ;  Six'-seore,  &c 
Z AR=8?-z/ir,  33 :  *.  (Compaie  Sise,  kc)  Ai*. 
dent  of  the  lowest  order  at  Cambrid^  aod  Dobfia ; 
a  terra  Latinized  by  SUator.  and  derived  froo  flieo- 
pressioo  to  size,  which  means  to  go  in  debt  £ff  »^.^ 
portions  of  food  obtained  fhmi  the  kitchees  io  sdAtM 
to  the  eommons  in  the  hall :  the  sixars  v<**<'"^'^ 
sidered  a  menial  CNrder.  but  at  present,  tkoefa  bf 
lower  rates  of  payment  they  have  lower  lask,  ihryw 
not  in  other  respects  distinguished. 

SlZEastXc,  9,  Bulk,  qtiantity,  eosapsiative  nsgsi- 
tude ;  flKurative  bulk,  conditwn ;  a  settM  qosstiiy: 
saeSixar. 

To  Siie,  r,  a.  To  swell ;  to  incresse  the  bulk  of;  » 
adjust ;  to  setUcb  to  fix:  as  a  neater  verb  it hsas^ 
cial  meaning,  fur  which  see  Sixar. 

Sized,  a.  Having  sixe,  large  or  smsIL 

Size'-o-blf,  a.  Of  suitable  size;  of  great  iii«- 

Si'-ZKL,  9,  The  residue  of  ban  of  silver  after  ps9tt 
are  cut  out  for  coina 

SlZE=siz«,«.  Any  glutinous  substance. 

To  Size,  V.  a.  To  besmear  with  sise. 

Si^zjf,  105  :  a.  Viscous,  glutinous. 

Si'^zi-ness, «.  Glutinousness. 

SKADDLE,  8kSd'-dl,  101 :  9,  Damage.  [ 

SK ADDONS,  skad'-donz, «.  p/.  Emtoyosof  >>«^ 

SK  A I N  SM  ATE^akaxn  z'-mAfa,  *.  *fo»«»*«- 1^'^^ 
SKALD.-— See  Scald,  (a  baid.) 
SKATE,  To  SKATE.->See  Scate.  ke. 
SKEAN==8ke«n,  9.  A  short  sword.  [«vi<tj 
SKEG=skdg,  9.  A  wild  plum. 
SKEGGER,  8k^K'-g^w^.  77  :  *.  A  Uttk  »1»^* 
SKEIN,  skavn,  100:  9.  KitPiodhmidotvilL 

SKELETON -r»k«'4-ton,  «.  TV*  boo*  -f « 
animal  body  retained  in  their  nalaral  J^^^jL,, 
compages  or  frame  of  any  thing ;  a  vrry  »•>  f*"^ 

SKELLUM=8k«lMuin.  9.  Ascoundiel.  lObs] 

SKEP==^8k^p,«.  A  sort  of  basket  [Obs] 

SKEPTIC,  &C.— See  Sceptic. 

SKETCH=8k»tcb,  9.  An  ouUine.  »*•!!,*** 
first  plan :  hence,  Sketck'jf,  (aJ^.)  unftni*^ 
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lying  to  sitting ;  not  tu  go  to  bed. 

The  •dicmc*  cnttrr.  aad  tbc  prinnplM  to  vrbkh  lb*  aombora  refer,  imecde  tlit  Dktieasaf* 

yow€i9  f^^^Uf-y/fky,  ch$p'-man:  pa-pi':lliB:  g»d:  j'55,  f.  ^./w,  55:  i,^^***"^*^** 


SKI 


SLA 


7^  Skctcbi  V.  fl..  To  dr»ir  ^  tzMing  outline*  md 
Terj  Yi$\xiiy  iludiog ;  to  pkui«  to  sugijett  the  general 

BOtKin. 

8KEWr=rsku,  110  :  a.  and  ad,  Obliqtie,  dUiorted  : 
-^«fv.  Askew :  To  Skew,  tu  look  or  (bnn  askew,  i»  oba. 

SKEWEU=iku'-er,  134:  «.  A  wooden  or  metal 
pia  used  to  keep  meatin  fbrm;  hence,  2*«  Skewer,  {v.  a.) 

SlCID=sktd,  «.  A  timber  that  presertes  a  ship's  side. 

SKlFF>»9luff;  «.    A  imaU  light  boat:  hence,  7b 

Skif,  (v  n^)  to  past  orer  in  a  skiff. 
SKlLLx^kll,  155  :  «.    Familiar  knowledge  of  with 

rcKdinets  and  dexterity  in  an  art  or  practice;  any 

parttcnlar art;  (this  sense  b  rare:)  in  a  sense  quite 

ob«olete,  reason,  cansc. 
To  Skilli  V.  a.  and  ft.    To  know,  to  understand : 

[Otis.:]— sm.  To  be  knowing,  mostly  followed  by  of; 

alio,  to  make  a  difference,  to  matter ;  ftum  which  ob- 

soletit  sense,  SkUtt  (s„)  difference. 

Skilled,  114:  a.  Knowing,  dexterous ;  with  ^poet- 
ically, with  in  popularly. 

Skit'-ful,  114:   a.  Knowing,  qoalilied  with  skiU. 

SkiK-fvi-ly,  ad.  With  skUl.  with  art :  dexterooaly. 

Skil -firt-oetts,  s.  Art,  ability,  dextetonsoes*. 

Skil'-less,  a.     Wanting  skilL  [Shaks.] 

SKI  LLET^rsktl'-ISt,  14 :  t.  A  smaU  ketUe  or  boiler. 

To  SKlM^tklm,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  dear  of  any 
ffrosser  matter  by  passing  a  vessel  just  a  little  below 
the  tnriace :  to  take  by  skimming ;  to  brush  the  sur- 
face slightly ;  ItMs  projicrly,  to  cover  superficially  :— 
■«■.  To  pass  lightly,  to  glide  above. 

Skim,  $.  Scum:  Skim'-mings,  («.  /»/.,)  matter 
skimmed. 

Skim'-iner,  «.  A  scoop ;  be  that  skims ;  a  bird. 

Skim-milk',  $.    Milk  skimmed  of  its  cream. 

SKIMBLE-SCAMBLE,  skTm^'-bUscam'-bl, 
101:  «.  (Compare  Scamble.)  Wandering,  wild:  a 
esui  wordLT  Sinks.] 

SKlMlNGT0N=r8kW-ing-toD,  ad.  Jestiogly, 
iartdieuleofa  naan  whose  wife  beats  him  i  as  "  Tti 
rUe  ikimmgUm^  « hieh  is,  or  wai^  a  burlesque  pro- 
eessiou  for  thai  iNirpose. 

SKlNsskln,  «.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh, 
iadttding  the  cati^  and  ca/tf ;  hkle,  pell ;  lu^Bcrously, 
tbe  body ;  hnsk  <x  covering. 

To  Skin,  v.  a.  aod  a.  To  strip  the  skin  from,  to  flay, 
te  peel;  toeover  with  or  acquire  a  skin. 

Skiooed)  «.   Hseing  skin ;  as  tkick^tkiimed i  hard. 

Skin'-Der,  «.    A  dealer  in  skins  or  pells. 

Skin'-Dy,  a.    Consisting  only  of  skiu. 

Skili'.D»-Des8,  «.    State  of  wanting  flesh. 

Sldtt'-less,  a.    Having  no  skin  or  a  slight  skin. 

SklN-DEBp',  a.    Slight,  snperifeiaL 

Skui'-flint,  9,    A  niggardly  person. 

SKINK,  skingk,  158:  «.    Drink,  pottage.  [Obs.] 

To  Skiff k,  V.  a.  To  serve  drink:  hence,  a  SkI2^'-£H. 

Tt  SKlPagkip,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  fetch  quick  leaps, 
te  bound  lightiy :  To  tkip  over,  to  omit  :^acl.  To  omit. 

Skip,  t.    A  light  leap,  a  bound,  a  spring. 

8kip^^iog.ly,  d</.    By  skips  or  leaps. 

Skip'-per,  t.  A  dancer ;  a  youngling :  see  abo  lower. 

Skip'.pet,  14:  «.  A  Ught  bounding  boot.  [Spenser.] 

IO*'Th«oompo«indsareiSkip'-j'acft,(an  upstart;)  Skip'- 
ke»%tl,  (a  footboy.)  &c. 

SK 1  PPERsski  [/-per,  i .  Uterally.  a  Shipper  or 
master  of  a  ship ;  a  sea  caption ;  sometimes  a  shipboy. 

SKlRMISHlssker'.roTsh,  35 :  «.  A  slight  fight  in 
*ar :  a  light  or  distsuat  combat  j  a  eontest. 

To  Skir'-lBMh,  v.  m.    To  flght  in  small  parties. 

Skir'-mith-tng,  «.    Act  of  fighting  kwaely. 

Skir'-miah^rr,  *.    One  who  dtirmishes. 

To  SKlRRssgker,  r.  a,  and  n.    To  scour.  tObs.] 

8KlRRET-8k«r'.r«t,  129,  14:  •.    A  plant. 

SKlRT^skert,  35  :  «.    The  kiwer  and  loose  part 


of  a  gament  lieu^w  the  waist ;  Ibe  eri|»  of  nay  paitof 
the  dresa;  edge,  margin,  border;  \he  diaphragm^  fn 
butchers'  meaL 

7b  Skirt,  v.  a.  To  border,  to  mn  along  Ite  odge  ot 

Skirt'-ing,  «.    Border ;  k>wer  board  of  a  wainseot. 

SKlTssakit,  t.    A  lighu  wanton  weneh. 

Skit'-tish,  a.    Shy  :  wanton ;  dungeable. 

Skit'-tish-ly,  Hi/.    Wantonly ;  with  fickknen. 

Sktt'-tish-oess,  t.    Wantonness,  fickleness. 

SK  lTc=8kTt, «.  A  reflection ;  a  gibe  or  jeer.  [ModeQi.>. 

To  Skit,  V.  a.    To  east  reflectmns  on.  [Prorindal.] 

SKlTTLE:=rsktt'-tl,  101 :  s,    A  nlne-pin. 

8KONCE,    SKREEN,    SKULK,    &c.  — See 

Scunoe,  Hce. 
SKUE.— See  Skew. 

SKULL<=8Cull,  ».  The  bone  that  forms  the  externir 
of  the  head ;  hence  the  head :  in  other  senses  see  SeoU. 

Skull'-cap,  9.    A  heod.piece,  a  hehnet 

SKY^^k  y,  76  :  «.  Tbw  apparent  arch  or  vault  of 
heaven,  which,  on  a  clear  dav,  is  of  a  blue  e<^ar;  the 
regions  beyond  the  atmoqiliere;  the  heavens*  tjia 
weather. 

Skyed,  (tkldt)  a.  Enveloped  by  the  skies.  CThomi.;| 
Sky^-ey,  a.    Like  tiie  sky ;  ethereal. 
Sky'-ish,  a.    Skyey ;  oMpruoching  the  sky.  -^ 

t9^  The  oomnoonds  are  Skj/ -colour,  Sky'-ouUtmred;  Sk^f- 
dyed;  Sky -lark;    Skj/-larking,  (a   sailor's  term  for 

{(ames  or  tricks  with  each  other  in  the  rigging  :^  Sky*- 
iakt,  (window  looking  to  the  sky ;)  Sky'-rodtet,  (rocket   . 

that  ascends  high.)  tec. 
SLAB»8llib,  9.    A  plane  of  stone  ;  a  plane. 
Slab'-unb,  9.    A  line  running  at  the  back  of  a  solL 
SLABsgl&b,  a.  aod  e.    Thick,  rifconi^  glntiaous : 

~«.  A  puddle. 
Slab'-by,  a.    Thick,  viscous. 
To  Slab'-bbr,  {coiloq.  aldb'-bery  167)  v.a.aiid  ir. 

To  sluver,  to  smear  with  spittle;  to  spill;  fonneily  to 

sup  up  haktily  :—■««.  To  slaver,  to  let  the  spUtte  bOA^   • 

to  drivel. 
Slab'-ber-er,  #.    One  who  sbbbers ;  an  idkit. 

SLACKcsrslSck,  a.  Not  tense,  loooe;  relozedk  waoki 
remiss;  not  violent;  not  intense;  not  fully  employed 
by  business:  it  is  sometimes  used  adverbially,  as 
Mtack-dried;  and  sometimes  substantively,  as  the  slack 
[part]  of  a  rope. 

Tb'Slack,  To  Slack'-eo,  1 14 :  «. «.  anda.  To  beoom* 
less  tense;  to  be  remiss  I  to  abate)  to  langiiiaki  *mei. 
To  loosen ;  to  relax ;  to  mitigate ;  to  remit}  to  ca«u« 
to  be  remitted :  in  other  senses  it  is  mistdJieuly  con 
founded  with  To  SUtke,  which  see. 

Slack'-ly,  ad,    Looeely  ;  remissly  :  tardily. 

Slack'-ness,  «.    State  of  being  slack. 

SLADE»8iidt,  t.    A  little  deU.  [Drayton.] 

SLAG«^llig,  «.    Tbe  dross  or  recrement  of  metaL 

SLAIEIaslaA^  100 :  i.  A  weaver's  reed  :  it  k  aim 
spelled  Sley:  To  Sleid,  to  prepare  for  the  slaie. 

SLAIN. — SeeToShiy. 

To  SLAKEasslike,  v,  a.  To  quench,  to  extinguish : 
Staked  Hme  I*  usually  called  Stacked  time,  which  implies 
lime  loosened  or  reduced  to  powder ;  but  the  original 
notion  is  probably  quenched  lime. 

To  SLAK£»nla'ki,  v.  n.    To  slack  or  slacken. 

7b  SLAM=tllim,  v.  a.  To  accomplish  as  by  one 
blow  or  push;  to  defeat;  tocnish;  to  shut  vfolcBtlf. 
[Vulg.] 

Slam,  f.    A  defifat  at  cards  by  winning  every  trick. 

SL.4MMERKIN^8lSni'-nifr-kTn,  #.  a  slatternly 
woman,  a  tiullop ;  also  called  a  Slam'kin.  [Vnlg  ] 

To  SLANDERsilin'-drr,  11:  v.  a.  To  oeusuro 
falsely,  to  belie,  to  defame. 

Slan'-dfr,  «.  A  false  tale  malickmsly  uttered ;  detrac- 
tion; disgrace;  disreputation. 

SlaD'*der-rr, «.    A  defamer. 

Slan'^der-OMS,  120:  a.    Defamatory;  scandalous. 


Hie  tign  =  b  uMd  after  ommIm  of  tpeUiog  tiMt  1mt«  bo  Irregularity  of  seuod. 
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Slan'-der-oiit-ly,  ad,    with  fW«  Tn>«»cJ»- 
Slan'-Her-ows-nesa,  «.    QuaUty  of  b«ing  dandwnm. 
SLANG.— S«Mi  To  Sling.  [Obs] 
SLA  NG=siang,  t.    The  cant  of  the  vulgar,  bat  e» 

pecially  of  fcharpiTi  and  cuUu«.  [Modern] 
SLANK,»l&ngk,  158:  «.  A  plant. 
SLANT=i»lant,  U  :  a.  Oblique. 
7b  Slant,  v,  a,  and  n.  To  bend  (tarn  a  perpendicular. 
Slant'-ing,  a.  and  «.  SUnl :— *.  Oblique  remark. 
Slant'-ing-ly,  <K^.  With  a  riant;  obliquely. 
SlantMy,  Slaut'-wi»e,  151  :  ad.    ObUquely;  in  an 

inclined  direction. 
SLA  P=8lap,  *.  A  blow,  ttricUy  with  •omctbiug  broad. 

as  the  flat  open  hand. 
7b  Slap,  V,  a.    To  atrike  with  a  slap  or  aUpa. 
Slap,  ad.    With  a  slap  :  hence,  plumply. 
Slap-dash',  ad.    At  once;  with  wild  aim. 
To  SLASH=8li8b,  v,  a,  and  n.    lo  cut,  properly 
BO  as  to  make  long  incisiooa ;  ifis  ■ometime*  u»ed  mis- 
takenly for  To  Lash,  and  alw)  for  To  Smack.'— neu.  To 
strike  at  random  with  a  sword. 
Slash,  ».    Cut.  wound ;  a  cut  in  cloth. 
SLATCH=slatch,  «.    The  middle  or  f/ack  part  of 
a  rope  or  cable ;  with  difTerfUt  relaliouship,  a  Match 
of  wind  or  of  fair  weather  at  interral*. 
SLATE=8laU,  *.    A  dark  gray  stone  easily  broken 
into  thin  plates,  which  are  used  to  cover  houses,  and 
to  write  upon. 
7b  Slate,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  slate. 
Sla'-trr,  «.    One  who*}  bosineas  it  to  state. 
Sla'-ty,  a.    Bocembling  slate. 
To  SLATTEB=8l«i'-trr,  36 :  v,  n.  To  be  careless 
and  dirty  in  dress;    to  be  careless  and   awkward. 
[Disused.] 
Slat'-tern,  ».    A  negligent.  unUdy  woman. 
7b  Slat'-t^rn,  v.  a.    To  waste  us  slatterns  do. 
Slat'-tern-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Negligent  in  dress : — adv. 

Negligently ;  awkwardly. 
SLAUGHTER,  8ii^»'-t<'r,  102:  «.    Carnage. 
7b  SlotftfAt'-fr,  V.  a.   To  kill,  to  slay. 
S\aught'eT-€r,  ».    One  that  slaughters ;  a  butcher. 
SlotfaAt'-er-oirt,  1*20:  a,    Dt-structive ;  murderous. 
19"  Th«  compounds  are  Slaught'er-houso,  Slaught'er- 

MMM.  &C. 

8LAVE='8lavt,  «.  One  held  in  bondage,  not  a 
freeman ;  one  whose  service  is  without  any  choice,  but 
of  necessity :  it  is  used  proverbially  of  the  lowest  state 
of  life. 

To  SI  are,  r.  «.    To  drudge,  to  toiL 

Sla'-ver,  «.   A  sUve-ship.  [Modem.] 

Sla'-ver-y,  *.    Bondage  ;  diudgery.  ^ 

Sla'-vUh,  a.    Servile,  mean.  base. 

Sla'-vi»h-ly,  ad.    Servilely,  meanly. 

Sla^-vUh-ness,  t.    Servility,  meanness.  ^ 

<ar  The  compouuds  are  iSluve'-bom,  Siave'-like.  &c. 

SLAVER=8l&v'-er,  t.  Spitae  drivelling  from  the 
mouth;  drivel. 

7b  Slav'-f  r,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  emit  spittle  ;  to  be 
smeared  with  spittle  :—acf.  To  smear  with  drivel. 

Slav'-er-er,  g.    A  driveller;  an  idiot. 

Siav'-er-ing-ly,  ad.    With  slaver  or  drivel. 

SLAVONIC«r8l4-v6n'-Tck,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  tribes  that.coming  from  theEast.  anciently  (peopled 
Russia.  Poland.  Bohemia,  and  the  neighbouung  parts. 

SLAiN=8ia\n,         J 
Sla^-er,  134:  s.    One  that  slays;  akUler. 
SLEAVE=aletv,  189  :  ».  The  knotted  or  entangled 

part  of  silk  or  thread.  [Shaks.  Macb.  Act  li.  Sc.  S.] 
To  Sleave,  v,  a.  To  sleid. 
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Sleaved,  a.    Not  ipva.  nm, 
SLEAZY,  8lcc'-z4^,  a.    TWn,  flimsy. 
SLEDsrsled,  «.    A   cexriage    made  to  ili^  C  ki 

drawn  without  wheels  or  with  very  low  whsel*. 
Sled'-ded,  a.    Conveyed  on  a  sled. 
Si.EDCB,  «.  A  sled.  [Tl»  ttwal.  bnt  less  jwfttwwi! 
SLEDGE=»«l«dgt,  #.     A  large  hammer. 
SLEEKr:r8le<k,a.  and  «.    Smooth,  nitid.  flwf; 

not  rough.  «)t  harsh  i—«.  [Disused.]  \»smA. 
To  Sleek,  r.  c.  To  meke  evon  or  smooth:  le  wte 

smooth,  soft,  or  gkissy. 
Sleek'-y,  a.    Of  a  deek  or  smooth  appeaiwefc 

Sleek'- ly,  ad.    Smoothly,  giloeaily- 

Sleek'-ness,  «.    Smoothnees  ;  plump  smootJiBs* 

Si.KKx'-STONB,  «.    A  •moothingstone. 

To  SLEEP3=8leip,|  v.  k.    To  take  rest  by  thssw 

1  SLBPT-slept,    >or  leae  partial  swpeosioB  of  the 

Si.BPT=8l5pt,    Jenimal and  menial pOTw:to»t 

or  be  motionleaa  j  to  live  tltoaghilessly  ;  lohetasf** 

tive  ;  to  be  dead ;  to  be  in  en  unnoticed  aUte. 

Sleep,  *.  The  mora  or  Im  partial  sospewia  of  tto 
animal  and  mental  powers  ftxan  naloial  oJ""** 
sometimes. as  in  lethargy,  from  disease;  ««P**'"T 

Sleep'-er,  «  He  or  that  which  sleeps,  or  whrf  ua 
a  dormant  posture;  a  la«v  person;  thenaiMOfsw, 
something  laid  down  for  the  support  of  a  yui- 

Sleep'-ing,  ».  State  of  being  at  rest 

Sleep'-y,  a.  Drowsy;  duU;  soporifewoi. 

Sleep'-»-Iy,  ad.  In  a  sleepy  manner. 

Sleep'-i-ness,  t.  Droweiness;  dnlneia. 

Sieep'-lesg,  a.  Wanting  sleep. 

Sieep'-lesn-neii,  #.  Want  of  deep. 

Sleep'-ful,  a.  Very  sleepy.  (IJnuwaL] 

SLEET— 8le«t,  *.  Aftdlofhaflorww"*'^ 
together,  usually  in  fine  particka. 

7b  Sleet,  ».  n.  To  mow  or  haU  with  lain  ibiii«i^ 

Sleet'-y,  a.  Bringing  sleet. 

SLEEVE=tleiv,  189  :  #.  TTie  p«t  •'i^, 
that  covers  the  arm :  in  odier  sensw,  •««  sj»  • 
laugh  in  une'i  iUevc  was  to  biogh  J«»ljf  i^  j^ 
when  it  was  worn  Urge  and  pendent;  \\/"^^i 
on  a  ileeve  was  originally  an  allusion  to«»e«J»^ 
wearing  a  token  of  faith  or  love  on  the  tsK^ 
swearing  to  maintain  it. 

Sleeved,  1 14 :  a.  Having  deeve^ 

Sleeve'-lew,  a.  Wanting  sleeves;  ifxaW^f, 
ioR  a  cover  or  pretence,  as  a  #i#»w'W^'*^      ^ 

7b  SLEID,  alivd,  100:    v.  «.   To  *P^e  "" 
threads:  SeeSlaie.  ^ 

SLEIGHT,  sllte,  106,  162:  #.  Artf^.  ^ 
ning  artifice,  dexterous  practice:  a«  *«»• » 

Sl^At'-y,  a.  Crafty  :  hence  Sfeigkl'Un,  («''»•) 
Sln>At'-f«i,  117:  o.  Artful  [Ob^J  ^ 

SLENDER,  slfn'-der,  a.   Thin:  ^^"^ 

sparing,  less  than  enough;  not  *™P'y  *7^L-i, 
Slen'-der-ly,  ad.  WiUwat  hulk:  »h«bil;.  n»«^ 
Slen'-d<rr-ne«a,  #.  State  or  qualitj'  of  beuj«  «"**" 
SLEPT.— See  To  Sl«p. 
SLEW.— See  To  Sky.  ^   _,^ 

SLEY.— See  Skie:   To  SlET,  ■*•  To  ««»       ^ 
To  SLlCE«»lIci,  ti.a.  Tocat  into  «W*  P"^ 

parts ;  to  divide. 
Slice,  «.  A  thin  broad  piece;  •  "l*****:, 
SLlCH=Bntch,«.  Ore  of  metal  pooB««*- 
SLlCK«8lTck,  a,  Skek.  [Obs.  or  «^iJ 
SLICKENSIDES,  «lick'^i«i<i*  'j  ^Tsoie 
7-0  SLlDE=slTd<,  1  ''•V    "to  ^■' 

I  SLiD==8lld,  135 :  }  by  •^PI'!^> 

Sudden.  alTd'-dn,  114  :|  ^P^S^Ttobii* 
hence  inadvertently,  unnoticed.  or|»«»*"' 
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flmi :— ckrt.  To  tbruat  forward  genUy:  To  riide  Mtto 

put  in  imperceptibly. 
Slide»  9.  A  imooth  easy  passage;  even  coarse,  aome- 

thing  that  slides. 
Sli'-d«r,  «.  He  or  that  which  slides. 
Sli'-ding)  s,    and   a*    Lapse,  transgression  : — a<(f. 

That  slides,  as  a  sliding-rale. 
7b    Sl.io'-OSRi  V,  19.    To   slide    with    interraption. 

CDryden.] 
S  i^id'-dkh-  r,  a.  Slippery :  Siidf-der  is  the  same.  [Obs.] 

SLIGHT,  BlTtt,  115,  162:  a.  ad,  and  «.  Weak, 
slim;  inconsiderable,  small;  neeli^ent;  not  firm  or 
strong:  in  dd  anthors,  fbolish,  silly: — ado.  Slightly: 
—$,  Neglect:  hence  contempt,  act  of  scorn;  in  otlier 
sanses.  see  Slaight. 

To  HMghty  V.  a.  To  neglect,  to  disregard :  To  tHgkt 
mver,  to  pass  over ;  B.  Jonson  uses  To  tOghten^ 

S\igM-€Tt  t.  One  who  disregards. 

Slt^At'-ing'ly,  cid.  With  slight  or  contempt 

SUffhtf'jf,  a.  Trifling,  superflctol. 

Slf^At'-ly,  ad.  Wealdy  ;  sUghUogly. 

Sli^At'-ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  slight. 

SLILY.-'— See  onder  Sly. 

SLIM^slTm,  a.  Slender  ;  tUn  of  shape. 

Siim'-ness,  ».  State  or  quaUty  of  being  slim. 

SLl  MEIsslTmc,  «.  Viscoos  mire. 

Sli'-my,  a.  Abounding  with  slime ;  Tiscous. 

Sli'-mt-ness,  $.  Olutiuons  matter  ;  viscosity. 

SLING=fnng,  i.  An  instrument  for  throwing 
stones;  a  throw,  a  stroke;  that  which  resembles  a 
sling,  as  a  hanging  bandage  fur  a  wounded  limb  ;  a 
rope. 

To  Sling,  tling,  |  v.  a.  (Slang  for  the  pret,  is 
1  SluDg,  slung,  >  obs.)  To  throw  with  a  shng ; 
Sluug,  slung,  J  to  hurl ;  to  hang  as  in  a  sling. 

Sling'-er,  72, 36  :  #.  One  who  slings ;  a  soklier  who 
used  a  sling. 

To  SLINK,  sljfngk,  1  158:  ».  w.  and  a.  (Slank 

1  Slunk,  iilurigk,  >  for  the  pret.  is  obs.)   To 
Sl.UNK,  sluiigk,  j  sneak;  to   steal  out  of  the 

way;  to  miscarry,  as  a  beast  with  young: — ad.  To 

cast  prematurely. 
Slink,  a.  ProdiM»d  prematurely.  [This,  and  the  re* 

lated  senses  of  the  verb,  belong  only  to  low  style.J 

7b  SLlPssslip,  o.  n.  and  a.  To  slide  involuntarily; 
to  slide,  to  glide;  to  move  out  of  place  ;  to  slink;  to 
err ;  to  creep  by  oversight : — ad.  Tu  cause  to  slide,  to 
convey  secretly  ;  to  omit;  to  part  asunder  by  sliding 
a  knife  lietween ;  to  escape  from :  to  let  loose:  to  su^ 
fi*r  the  abortion  of:  To  dtp  a  cable,  to  leave  it:  To  slip 
ss,  to  put  tn  in  haste,  as  clothes. 

Slip,  t.  Act  of  slipping  :  an  error  ;  an  escape ;  that 
^ich  is  slipped  off,— a  twig  ;  a  string  by  which  a  dog 
is  held ;  a  strip  or  narrow  piece  of  something ;  matter 
which  slides  or  slips  ft-uro  grindstones ;  a  place  on 
which  a  ship  is  built,  whence  it  may  slip  or  slide  into 
the  water;  anciently,  a  counterfeit  coin,  being  brass 
covered  with  silver. 

Slip'-per,  a,  and  «.  SMppery;  [Obs.] — *.  A  shoe 
into  which  the  foot  slips  easily ;  also  the  name  of  a  herb. 

Slip^-pr r^,  114:0.  Wearing  slippers. 

Slip'-py,  a.  Slippery.  easQy  sliding. 

Slip'-per^y,  a.  Smooth,  glib,  unstable ;  hard  to  hold 
or  keep ;  changeable,  unchaste. 

Slip'-per-i'liess,  8.  State  or  quality  of  being  slippery. 

19*  The  compounds  are  Slip'-board,  (a  board  sliding  in 
rrome»i)  Slip''knot,  (a  knot  which  easily  unfiistens;) 
Sl^'shod,  ^wearing  a  slipT-shoe;)  SUp'-shog,  (a 
slipper;)  SUp^-string,  (one  who  has  slipped  off  re« 
stniiul,  a  prodigal ;)  &c. 

8LlPSLOP=8lTp'-sl6p,  «.  (A  low  word  formed  by 
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To  SLlTsslTt,!  V.  a.  (The  regular  iuflectlons  oc. 

1  Si^lTaisItt,  >  cur,  though  they  are    not    iisuaL) 
SuT^slit,  J  To  cut  lengthwise  ;  to  cut  generully. 
Slit,  «.  A  long  cut  or  narrow  opening. 
Slit'-t^r,  *.  One  that  slits. 
To  SLlVER=8ir-v<fr,  v.  a.  To  slit  or  split  [Shaksl 

To  S'ive  had  the  same  meaning. 
Sli'-ver,  «.  A  long  piece  rent  ott. 

SLOAT=:8loat,  s.  A  narrow  piece  of  timber  which 
holds  together  larger  pieces. 

To  SLOBBER,  &c— See  To  Slabber. 

SLOE=8lo,  189:  t.  The  fruit  of  the  bkckthom; 
the  plant  which  bears  it 

SLOOP,  slQSp,  t,  A  one-masted  ship. 

7b  SLOPc=sl5p,  V.  a.  To  drink  greedily  and  grossly  ; 
to  soil  or  wet  by  letting  a  liquor  fall:  those  diflVrent 
applications  are  perhaps  from  different  sources. 

Slop,  «.  Mean  and  vile  liquor ;  a  dirty  place  made  by 
spilling  a  liquid. 

Slop'-py,  a.  Wet  under  foot. 

Slop'-pi-nesa,  f.  State  of  being  sloppy. 

SLOP=:8lop,    tt    Clothes   readily   slipped   on,    i^r* 

ticularly  trowsers. 
Slop'-sei-lrr,  i.  Seller  of  slops  or  ready-mhilc  dollies. 
Slop'-shop,  s.  Shop  of  a  slop-seller. 

SLOP£=8lop«,  a,  ad,  and  «.  Inclined  or  inclining 
from  a  horizontal  direction: — idv.  Obliquely :— a.  An 
oblique  direction ;  a  declivity. 

71)  Slope,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  fbrm  obliquely,  to  in- 
cline:— neu.  To  take  an  oblique  direction. 

Slo'-ping,  a.  Oblique,  dechvous. 

Slo'-ping-ly,  ad.  In  a  sloping  manner. 

Slope'-ness,  s.  Obliquity,  declivity. 

Slope'-wife,  151  :  acL  Obliquely. 

SLOPPY,  Ac— See  under  To  Slop. 

SLOT«8l5t,  *.  Track  of  a  deer.  [Drayton.] 

SLOTH,  sloott,    116:    s.    Laziness,   sluggishness; 
the  name  of  an  animal :  To  Shth,  to  slug,  is  quite  obs. 
Slo/A'-ful,  117:  a.  Inactive,  lazy,  dull  of  motion. 
Slo/A'-ful-ly,  ad.  Idly,  lazily,  with  sloth. 
Slo/V-fuI-neM,  «.  Indulgence  of  sloth ;  inactivity. 
S LOTTERY,  slSt'-t^r-^,  a.  Squalid;  fooL  [Obs.] 

SLOUOfI=8lowtch,  8.  A  hanging  down  of  the 
head ;  an  ungainlv.  clownish  gait ;  hence,  an  idle-look- 
ing, or  a  heavy,  clownish  fellow. 

7b  Slouchj  V.  n.  and  a.  To  hang  down,  particularly 
in  look  or  gait: — ad.  To  press  down,  as  one's  hat. 

Slouch'-ing,  part.  a.  Walking  heavilf  and  awkwardly. 

SLOUGH,  slow^^slioo,  31, 162  :  ».  A  miry  phice. 
S\ouffh^-y,  105:  a.  Miry,  boggy,  muddy. 

SLOiUGH,  sluff,  120,  162  :  «.  Tlie  cast  skin  of  n 

seriient ;  the  part  that  separates  fh)m  a  foul  sore. 
7b  Slough,  V,  n.  To  part  ih>m  the  sound  flesh. 

SLOVEN,  si uv'-^n,  116  :  l.  A  man  negligent  of 
cleanliness,  or  dirtily  dressed;  the  correlative  of  SluL 

Slov'-en-ry,  «.  Want  of  neatness,  dirtiness.  fShaks.] 

Slov'-en-ly,  a.  and  eui.  Negligent  of  neatness,  par- 
ticularly m  dress ;  not  cleanly :- a<fv.  Uutldily,  inele- 
gantly. 

Slov'-en-li-neas,  #.  State  or  quality  of  being  slovenly. 

SLOWes8loM)B8l&,  7  :  a.  Moving  a  small  distance  in 
much  time,  the  contrary  to  qtdck,  swift,  spetdy;  late ; 
not  prompt }  dull ;  sluggish ;  not  vehement ;  heavy  in 
wit :  it  is  used  adverbially  in  oomposiiion :  Shakspeare 
uses  it  as  a  verb  for  To  dtlay. 
Sloii/-ly,  ad.  In  a  slow  manner;  with  slowness. 
SlotcZ-ness,  t,  Smallness  of  motion  ;  the  opposite  of 
,  .        ,  .         quickness ;  dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  affection ; 

rrdapllcation  of  slop.)  Poor  weak  liquor  of  any  kind ;        want  of  promptness, 
feebw  composition.  I  I9f*  The  compounds  are  S/ow^&ar^;  Stow'-worm;  Sec 


Th«  sifii  =  is  nacd  after  modn  of  •ptIUag  ttiat  bavs  no  irraguUrli jr  of  souad. 

ContoHonit:  mtsh-un,  i.  #•  mistion,  165 :  vtsh-uo,  t.  e,  vition,  165 :  Oiin,  166 :  di^n,  166. 
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Jh  9LUBBER=»lub'-lw,r.a.  and  «.  To  liuiry 

xntt  In  Ml  tndoleot.  SmperfiMrt  maniier  :—•««.  To  hurry. 
Slub'-ber-insj-ly,  ad.  Id  mi  imperfect,  Uofvenlywiiy. 
To  SLUBBER=8lub'b<T,  v.  a.  To  staOo  •»  with 

sinver  or  ilubber :  to  cover  coanwly.  LShakt.) 
Slub'-brr-de-j?ul''-/ioD,    90:    t.   A   dirty,    paltry 

wretch.  [Hudihnu.] 
8LUt)GE=»ludgt,  f.  Watery  mire,  lofl  mud. 
To  SLUE,  11*05,   109  :  ©.  a.  To  torn    [a  mast  or 

other  cylindrical  obje«l]  alwut  its  axi«.   [A  sea  term.) 
SLUG»slug»  «.  A  cylindrical  metal  gun-ahot. 
SLL'G»8lug»  «.  A  drone;  a    dow.   heavy,  ileepy 

wretch ;  a  hUidrance ;  a  ilow  creeping  snaiL 
To  SLUG,  V.  n.  and  a.   To  move  slowly ;  to  Ua 

idle ;  Jto  play  the  drone  j—flcf.  To  make  sloggith.  [Ob«.] 
Slug'-^ish,  77  :  a.  IlabitoaUy  Idle  or  Inert  ;  duU ; 

lazy,  drowfy :  the  older  word  wai  Slug,  or  Slug'gy. 
Slu{^-^ish-iy,  ad.  In  a  slnggiah  manner. 
Slug'-^ish-nets,  t.  Dulness,  sloth,  laslneM. 
Sl.uo'-OJRD,  34 :    9.  and  a.   A  person  habitually 

laxy  or  drowsy  :—a<//.  Lasy,  sluggish. 
7b  Slug'-gor-dize,  v.  a.  To  make  laxy.  [Shaks.] 

SLUICE,  irCBc*.  no,  109:  «.  The  stream  U- 
suing  through  a  floodgate;  a  floodgate:  a  vent  for 
water. 

To  Sttiice,  V.  d.  To  emit  by  floodgates. 

Slari'-cy,  a.  Falling  in  streams,  as  ftom  a  stuice. 

To  SLUMBER«8luin'-bcr,  i^.ii.  and^i.  To  eleep 

lightly,  to  doze  ;  poetically,  to  sleep ;  to  be  in  a  sUte 
or  negligence  and  sui>inencss  :—act.  To  lay  to  sleep; 
to  stupify. 

Sluny-oeV,  «.  Light  deep ;  sleep,  repose. 

SltiinM>er-<r,  36 :  «.  One  who  slumbers. 

Slum'-ber-ing, «.  State  of  repose. 

Slum'-ber-otrs,  120:  a.  Inviting  to  sleep,  sopo- 
riferotts:  Shakspeare  nses  Sium*bery  for  sleepy. 

SLU  NG See  To  Sling  :  SLU  N  K.— See  To  Slink. 

7b  SLURsslur,  v.  a.  Originally,  to  soil,  to  sully; 
hence,  to  pass  any  thing  so  as  to  leave  an  obscurity 
npou  it;  to  pass  inattentively  and  darkW,  when  clear- 
oesswas  expected;  hence,  because  tricks  are  per- 
formed by  avoiding  a  clear  inspection,  to  cheat,  to 
triek:  in  music,  to  slur  notes  is  tu  deprive  them  of  dis- 
tinotaesa,  to  run  them  into  each  other. 

Slur,  8.  A  soil,  slight  disgrace  ;  trick  ;  a  ruuning  of 
two  notes  Into  each  other,  or  the  mark  directing  it. 

SLUSHs8lush,  8.  Slodge  :  also  called  Skish. 

SLUT«»lut,  8.  A  dirty,  negligent  person,  now  nn- 
derstood  only  as  a  noun  fominine,  and  tlius  the  cor- 
relative of  Stooea ;  it  is  sometimes  used  merely  as  a 
word  of  slight  contempt  to  a  woman. 

Slut'-tiah,  a.  Negligent  of  cleanliness ;  untidy  and 
dirty:  ft  occurs  in  the  sense  of  meretricious. 

Slut'-tish-ly,  <Mi  In  a  sluttish  manner. 

Siut'-tish-ness,  8.  Qualities  or  pracUoe  of  a  dut. 

Slut'-ter-y,  8.  Shittishness.  [Shaks-j 

SLYa^sly,  a.  Meanly  artfol,  secretly  insidious, 
cunning :  in  old  authors,  slight,  thin,  fine. 

Sli'-I^,  ad.  In  a  sly  manner;  cunningly. 

SiZ-lieM,  8.  The  quality  off  being  sly. 

Sly'- BOOTS.  8.  A  sly  or  wagginh  person. 

7b  SMACK— smick,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  have  any 
particular  taste,  tincture,  or  quality,  often  followed  by 
of;  hence,  to  make  a  noise,  as  by  separation  of  the  lips 
after  lasting;  and  hence,  to  kiss  with  an  audible  so 
paratfon  of  the  lips:-oct  To  make  a  noise  with,  as  of 
separating  the  lips;  to  kias:  see  also  the  noun. 

Smack,  8.  Taste,  savour ;  tincture  or  quality  from 
something  mixed ;  a  phmain^  taate ;  a  small  quantity 
affbrdiug  just  a  U»te;  the  noise  of  separating  the  li{)s 
OS  after  a  relished  taste,  or  in  a  hearty  kiss ;  a  loud 
Kiss;  a  similar  nuiso  by  nny  instrument,  as  a  whip ;  a 
blow  given  with  the  flat  of  the  hand:  from  these  last 
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two  applieailetts.  whieh  ar«  of  eonittoB  esBcyo^  «- 
cunence,  we  derive  Anther  aenaes  «l  itev«K«  ft 
smackau?hip:  To  smack  the  fitce, 

SMACK=8m&ck,  8.  A  cuueMigydv«sKl.»iJi 
coasting  trade,  particularly  that  of  ft  Ji. 

SMALL,  smiwl,  112:  a. and  8.  liaiciaqmsf 
or  bulk;  slender;  little  in  drgree  or  in  iMpHMflti 
little  in  the  main  quality,  not  stroni;.  wtak;  fAn*. 
soft:— s.  The  amalf  or  narrow  paa^as  rf *?»?:« 
was  ancienUy  naed  as  a  verb,  signifyiagtomte  Wt 

SoiaU'-y,  105  :  ad.  In  a  little  or  Wv  depat 

Small'-ish,  a.  Somewlut  small 

Small'-ness,  8.   Quality  or  state  of  bring  ^ifi. 

iSrThe  compounds  are  SmatT-age.  (a  short  Btri««ei 
which  is  a  sort  of  parley  ;)  8maa-hm\  (*«sk  h«r^ 
Smair<oui»  (UUte  wood  coals  that  osei  to  bs  s^fc 
lighUng  fires;  at  present  it  genersUy  «m«*^?J 
in  lumiJS  or  larg.*  pieces  ;)  Smalfcnft,  («  wm^ 
low  the  denomiuadon  of  ship  ;)  Smal  7^.^^^ 
erupUve  disease,  ao  called  in  disthtstioD  to  Fu;)*c 

SMALT,  iml^Blt,  112:  8.  A  bine  glass  fha  o^*^ 
flint,  and  potash  fused  together;  oxide  of cubsliariad 
with  glass  and  pounded.  , 

SMARAGD^mir'-agd,  8.  Tlie etDsoW. >lfc. 
Sma-rag'-dine,  105:  a.  Pertaining  to  diertaeiii 
SMART-8inart,33:  $.  and  a.  <Wc».  i«?* 
lively  pain ;  pain  oorporaal  or  lntelketaal?-«^  ra- 
gent,  causing  snaart:  aee  alao  lower. 

7b  Smart,  r.  n.  To  feel  qmck.  nrdjj^: »  « 
pain  of  body  or  mind. 

Smakt,  a.  and  8.  Pungent  in  a  ftgw^iw  ^ 
sharp,  quick.  vi£orous,  acUve;  ^w»k'"^*"°*i^ 
*ltty;  In  modero  cofloquial  tw.sh'n'?****^^ 
app.irel :  Smart'tnonnf  u  monev  UJod  w.»^^J^ 
semce;  formeriy.  money  paid  for.if^?^^ 
military  service  :— ».  A  fcUow  dhdtttg  \Mvkw  «» 
vivacity,  an  olMoIete  eant  word. 

SmaiV-ly,  ad.  After  a  ima^t  manner. 

Smart'-ness,  8.  The  qnalUy  of  bdag  "«*• 

To  Smart<-rn,  r.  a.  To  make  spmce  sad  *n 
[CoUoq.] 

To  SMASH=38mi»h,  r.  a.  To  bn»k  top«»    , 

Sma»h,  8.  A  breaking  to  pieces.  [Dolh  »«*r*J^; 

SMATC!I=smatch,  8.  (A  conjp^«[*aew 
A  tincture,  tani:  or  smack :  hence.  To  Smalt*' 

To  SM ATTER=8inal'-Ur,  r.  ».  To  te«  •  *** 
suiKjrficial  knowledge;  to  talk  soperfidaUJ. 

Smat'-ter,  8.  Superficial  knowledge. 

Smat'-ter-er,  8.  One  who  smatters  only. 

Smat'-ter-ing,  8.  Soperfldsl  knowWga 

7b  SMEAR^smere,  r.  a.  To  otei«pi«d »«» -' 
thing  unctuous ;  to  soil,  to  conuminsia 

Smear,  s.  An  ointment  or  CH  juice ;  s 

Smear'-jv,  a.  Dauby ;  adberive. 

SM  E ATH»smeclft,  t.  A  sea-fowt 

SMEGMATIC=8m«g-mit';tck,88:  8. 5*R 

Smec'tite,  8.  A  sort  of  ftiUer's  earth.  ^ 

To  SMELL««m«l,  155 :  ».  ^  ^^^^ 
often  used  for  the;»-ef.  and  pfut)  l^JrZg^:- 
nose ;  figuratively,  to  find  out  by  »enw  ^,^ 
neu.  To  affect  the  sense  of  smejl ;  loiw'e^  r^.  » 


ci  me  sense  m  swcn ,  - --    ,  ^^.  » 
scent,  milh  of;    to  exercise  the  •««  ^^^ 

smack  of  something  in  a  figurative  tnm , 
sagacity.  •.iteaioa'' 

Smell,  8.  The  sense  of  which  tho  ^^^^^Iff 
power  of  Mnelliagj   soentr-P**"  " 
Uie  nose.  ,,  . .  iju  »*'' 

Smel'-lf  r,  8.  One  who  smells  or  i»  «ffl^"** 

Smel'-ling,  s.  The  senee  of  saiett* 

Smelt,  pret.  and  part,  Smolkd. 

Smki.iAfbast,  8.  A  paraete. 

SMELT«8m«lt,  8.  AsosU«»«^ 

7b  SMELTx-rsm^lt.  v.a.  ToineU[«*i»« 
pose  of  refining  :  hence,  a  Smdr-if- 

ibcPittiMA'T 


Tb«  ■cbemts  csUrv.  sod  Um  pchtciplM  to  wliieh  lbs  aaaibsn  rrfsr,  |»<nirt>  lbs  »»P"^r      ^^  . .  j^ 
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Smelt'-ing*  t.  The  operation  oTmeUiiit  omi. 

7b  SMEUK,  &C^*-See  To  Smirk. 

$M£ULIN=^Kmer'-lTi),  t.  A  flsh. 

SM  KW«#8tlrii,  r.  An  aquatic  fowl. 

To  SMlCKCR==sraTck'-tfr,  v.  n.  To  look  lovingly. 

Smick'-er-iug,  «.  An  amorout  look.  [Dr^den.] 

SMICKET.— Sec  Smock. 

Tb  SMlLEssimle,  r.  n.  To  es]ireM  pleaMiro  by 
the  eodotenftnc^t-^tbe  coutrary  of  T,t  Frown  ;  some- 
times, to  expwM  aUisht  contempt ;  to  look  gay  and 
joyous :  to  be  faTourable  or  propiiiuos :  it  it  someiime* 
used  actively,  at  To  smile  a  person  iniu  \n  od  humour. 

Smil^  «.  Act  uf  smiling:  look  of  plcianro  ;  favour. 

Smi'-ler)  <.  One  who  smilM. 

SlBi''lin^*ly»  ad.  With  a  look  of  pleasure. 

To  SMILT,  a  corrapUon  of  To  Smell,  or  To  Melt 

To  SMlRCH=«smertch,  v,  a.  To  cloud,  to  soiU 

To  SMlRKasmerk,  35  :  v.  it.  To  look  afli^tedly 
•oft  or  kind ;  to  put  on  a  pleasant  viTacity  of  oooii' 
tcnance. 

Smirky  «.  An  assumed  smile  of  kindness  or  vivacity : 
Cliaucer  uses  it  as  an  adj,  to  signify  brisk,  smart. 

To  SMiTC==:smIC«,      1  v.  a.  and  it.  (Smit  is  oHen 

I  SM0TK=:8inot«,  >  used    for     Smitton.)     To 

SMrrrBN«r8mit'-tnJ  strike:  to  kill,  to  destroy; 

in  Scripture,  to  afflict,  to  chasten ;  to  affect  with  some 

passiou  i-Hin.  To  collide. 

Smt'-Ur,  t.  One  who  smites. 

Smity  (smlc)  part.  Smitten. 

SMITH  =?8mTdk,  t.  One  who  forges  with  his  hammer : 
one«liowork«  in  metals;  a  workman  generally:  it 
was  once  used  as  a  verb  f  <r  To  forge. 

Smi/A'-y,  «.  The  shop  of  a  smith:  it  is  or  was  other- 
wise called  a  Smith'ery  and  a  Smid'dy. 

Smi/A'^ing,  ».  Actor  art  of  working  a  mass  of  iron. 

Smt/V-crafkr «.  Art  of  a  smith. 

SMlTTssmlt,  t.  Clayey  ore  uesd  to  mark  sheep. 

SMOCKsasmock,  #.  A  woman^s  under  garment, — 
a  shift :  the  old  diminutive  was  a  Smick'kt:  as  a  pre- 
fix it  si{:nifies  womanly  and  pale  in  Smock' faced;  in 
other  rompoundt  it  implies  as  regards  nomeii  or  a 
woman,  for  example  in  Smoeh'-trmson,  Smork'toynlt]/, 
Sec :  a  $moek  frock  is  a  round  frork  or  gal>erdine. 

SMOKE^smokct  s.  The  visible  vapour  or  effluvium 
ftom  a  buruing  subttanct^. 

To  Smoke,  t;.  n.  and  ft.  To  emit  smoke:  to  be 
kindle<l;  to  toavt  so  swiftly  as  to  exhale  vapour;  tu 
imbibe  the  vainurof  buraiog  tobacco ;  to  puuub.  ftom 
the  notion  of  bealing  till  the  person  perspires ;  to  flud 
ontor  discover  something,  as  we  discover  latent  fire  by 
the  smoke  :—act.  To  foul  by  smoke;  to  dry  and  cure 
by  smoke :  to  expel  by  smoke ;  to  find  out  or  discover ; 
also  to  ridicule  to  the  face,  a  sense  which  the  ety- 
mologists derive  Onom  a  Greek  verb,  but  perhaps  with- 
out necessity :  com|>are  To  Funk. 

SmcZ-Urr,  s.  One  tliat  smokes. 

Smo'-king,  t.  Act  of  imbibing  tobacco-smoke. 

Smc/-ky,  a.  Emitting  smoke ;  like  smoke  ;  noisome 
with  smoke;  dark, obscure. 

Smo'-ki-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  be  full  of  smoko. 

Smoke'-l&iS,  a.  Having  no  smoke. 

^r*  The  compounds  are  To  §mok/'dry ;  Smoke'-jaeK  &e. 

SMOOTH  s^smoSth.  a.  and  «.  Even  on  the  surfitce ; 
flosey ;  moving  equably  wKhotit  obrtruction  ;  bland. 
Bild.  adulatory :— f.  The  smooth  part  of  any  thing. 

To  Smooth,  V.  a.  To  make  smooth ;  to  palliate,  to 
•often;  to  mollify;  to  flatter:  To  Smooth -en  b  the 
same  word  as  used  by  mechanics. 

8mooft'-«r,  t.  One  who  smooths. 

Smooth'-lyt  od.  Evenly  ;  in  a  smooth  manner. 

Sroooft'-neasy  «.  Quality  of  being  smooth. 

Sm ootb'-vaced,  ('fA\«t»  1 14  j  a.  Having  a  soft  look. 

SMOTE^^See  To  Smile. 


7b  SMOTHER,  smu^-«r,  116:  v.  a,  and  m 

To  suffocate  by  excliuiou  of  air,  or  by  smoke;  to  stifle; 
to  suppress : — neu.  To  sntoke  without  vent ;  to  be  sup* 
pressed  or  kept  clusc. 

Smo&'-rr|  «.  Statu  of  suppression ;  [Obs.  :J  smoke, 
great  dust ;  confhsion  as  from  dust. 

7b  SMOULDER,  8moU'-d«r,  125,36  :  »,  it.  To 

bum  and  smoke  « iiliout  vent 
Smotfl'-der-ing,  pari,  a.    Burning  and   snoking 

without  vent :  Spenser  uses  Smoul'dry. 
SMUGs^smug,   a.    Spruce  without   elegance;    af* 

fectedly  smart,  as  a  smug  saying. 

7b  Smu^,  V.  a.  To  adorn,  to  make  spntce. 
Smug'-ly,  ad.  Neatly,  sprucely. 
Smug'-nesB,  «.  Neatness  without  elegance. 

To  SMUGGLE,  smug'-gl,  101 :  r.  a.  To  im. 
port  or  export  without  payiug  the  customs;  hence  to 
manage  or  convey  secretly. 

Smug'-glrr,  36  :  t.  One  that  practises  smuggling. 
Smug'-gling,  «^  The  unlawful  exporting  or  importing 
of  merchandise. 

SMUT=smut,  *.  A   spot  made  with  toot  or  coal  j 

mould  or  blackness,  mildew;  obscenity. 
7b  Smut,  r.  a.  and  n.  To  stain  with  soot  or  cotxl ; 

to  taint  with  mildew :—«««.  To  gather  mould. 
Smtit'-ty,  a.  Soiled  or  tainted  with  smut;  obscene. 
Smut'-tf-ly,  At/.  Blackly,  smoklly ;  obscenely. 
Smut'-ti-liess,  f .  Soil  f^om  smoke ;  obscenity. 
7b  Smutch,  v,  a.  To  smut  or  make  smutty.  [Shaks] 

SNACK=?8nick,  t,  A  tnatch;  a  share,  a  part 
taken  by  compact ;  a  slight  hasty  repast. 

SNAFFLE,  sD&r-fl,  101:  »,  A  bridle  whielr 
cTosses  the  nose,  or  which  oonsiits  of  a  slender  bit' 
mouth. 

7b  Snaf '-flr,  v.  a.  To  hold  as  in  a  briiUe. 

SNAG=8nag,  f.  A  jag  or  sharp  protobcranoe;  a 
tooth  left  by  itself;  a  tooth  in  cooteropt 

Snag'-^y,  (-gvx^>j,  77)  a.  Full  af  snag^  o»  aliarp  pro* 
tuberances :  Snag'-g^d  is  the  same. 

SNAlLssgnili,  «.  A  slimy  reptile,  some  kinds  with 
shells  en  their  backs,  the  emblem  of  slowness ;  henoe, 
a  sluggish  person. 

f9*  1  he  compounds  are  SnaiP-etaver,  or  Smtdif-tr^aU, 
(a.  plant;)  Snait-JUnoer,  (a  plant ;)  S^ail^'like,  Ace. 

SNAKE«8Dak(,  «.  A  general  name  for  a  serpent; 
speeialtv,  a  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind  whose  bite 
Is  hnrmms.  and  distinguiched  from  the  viper. 

Sna'-ky,  a,  Serpemiue  ;  having  snakes. 

iSy*  The  compounds  are  Snnk^ruot,  S»nkeS'Jtead, 
Snake^-wecd,  (plants;)  Snak^-woadt  (the  smaller 
branches  of  the  root  of  an  Indian  trej  used  in  medi- 
cine;) &c. 

7b  S  N  AP=:snSp,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  break  short  or 
at  once ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound  i  to  bile :  to 
entch  suddenly :  to  catch  in  lani(uage  or  xpeuk  to  with 
rikirp  wonls :— ncv.  To  break  short ;  to  make  an  eifort 
to  bite ;  to  utter  sharp  words. 

Snap,  «.  A  sudden  breaking:  one  that  snaps  at  or 
snaps  up ;  an  eager  bite ;  a  ottch  or  small  look. 

$na(/-per,  t.    One  that  snaps. 

Snap'-pisll,  a.    Eager  to  bite ;  peevishly  sharp. 

Snapl-pish-ly.  ad.    Peevishly,  tartly. 

99*  The  cornponnds  are  Satijf -dragon,  (a  plant:  also  a 
play.— see  Flnp^ragon:)  Snap' -tack,  (u  knapsack.)  &c. 

SNAHElssnarc,  ».  Any  thing  let  to  catch  an 
animal,  a  gin,  a  net,  a  noose ;  any  thing  by  which  one 
is  entrapped. 

7b  Snare,  t^.  a.    To  ensimre,  to  entrap. 

Sna'-r^r,  36 :  s.    One  who  ensnares. 

Sna'-rjr,  a.    Entangling,  insidious. 

7b  Snarl,  33 :  v.  a.    To  snare,  to  entangle.  [Obs.] 

7b  SNARLestnarl,  V.  n.  To  growl  as  an  angry 
animal,  to  gnarl ;  to  speak  roughly  and  sharply. 


^s  Is  ossA  sAsr  mode*  •# fpsfllsf  that  bavs  oo  irrsfolwtty  eftovad. 

€bnumm%i$:  mub-uo,  •'.  e.  mimoti,  165 :  vish-uO}  i.  e»  vithn,  165 :  t^n,  166:  ^<n^  166. 
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Snarl'-er,  •«    One  who  mftrk;  a  growUof  Mloir. 

S  N  ASTsrsnXst,  «.    Simfr  of  a  candle.  [Bacon.] 

To  SNATCH=8D&tch,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  aeiu  has- 

tily  •.—neu.  To  bite  or  catch  at  something. 
Soatch,  «.  A  haity  catch  ;  a  fthort  turn  at  lomethuig; 

eomething  cangbt  np;  a  quip. 
Snatch'-f  r,  «.    One  tliat  enatchea. 
SnatchMng-ly,  ad.   By  tnatches. 
Snatch'-block,  9,    A  sort  of  puUey  on  shipboaid. 

To  SNEAK*::8Deak>  v,  n.  and  a.  To  creep  as  if 
afraid  to  be  leen }  to  behave  with  meanness  and  ser- 
vility, to  crouch,  to  truckle : — act.  [Obk.]  To  hi<le. 

Sneaky  t.    A  sneaking,  mean  fellow. 

Sneak'-rri  t.    A  small  drinking-cup,  in  contempt 

Sneak'-ingy  a.    Mean,  servile;  niggardly. 

Sneak'-ing-ly,  ad.    Meanly,  servilely. 

Sneak''in^ne88> «.    Meanness,  piiiftilness. 

Sneak'-up)  «.  A  cowardly,  insidious  scoundrel. 
[Shaks.J  Some  editors  make  it  Sneak'-cup. 

To  SNEAP5=sneap,  v.  a.  To  check,  to  reprimand* 
to  nip.  [Chaucer.  Shaks.]  Spenser  uses  To  Snob. 

SNKED=snecd,  «.  A  scythe-handle,  fobs.] 
To  SN££R=snere,  v.  n.  and  a.  Primarily,  to  show 
contempt  hy  outward  manner,  as  by  turning  up  the 
nose;  to  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expressions;  to 
utter  something  with  grimace  x—aii.  To  treat  with  a 
sort  of  contempt. 

Sneer»  «.    An  expression  of  contemptuous  ridicule  by 

look,  by  words,  or  both. 
Sneer'-er,  36  :  «.    One  that  sneers. 
Sneer'-ing-ly,  ad.    With  a  sneer. 

ToSNEEZE^sneez,  189:  v,  n.  To  emit  spas- 
modically and  audibly  the  breath  and  secreted  mois' 
ture  from  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Sneeze,  «.    Act  of  one  who  sneezes ;  sternutation. 

S.nbk2b'-woht,  141 :  t.    A  plant 

SNET«8n^t,  #.    Fat  of  a  deer.  [Hunters*  word.] 

SNEW.— See  To  Snow. 

SNlCK=8uTck,  #.    A  smaU  cut  or  mark. 

Swick'-^nd-snek",  12:  #.    A  combat  with  knives. 

To  SNICKER=»sntck'-^r,  v.  n.  To  laugh  in  a  half 
suppressed  manner ;  also,  To  Snigger.  [  Vulg.  and  local] 

7b  SNIFF=r8nTf,  155  :  v.  n.  and  n.  To  draw  breath 
audibly  up  the  nose:— oc/.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath: 
hetici;  Sniff,  ('-)  perception  by  the  nose. 

SNlG=8nTg,  *.    A  kind  of  eel.  [Local.] 
To  Snig'-i^lr,  101  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  fisli  for  eels  by 
baiting  their  hole? : — act.  To  catch,  to  snare. 

To  SNlP=8nip,  V.  a.    To  clip  or  nip  at  once  with 

shears  or  scissors. 
Snip.  s.     A  single  cut  wilh  scissors ;  a  small  shred;  a 

paring,  portion,  or  snack. 
Snip'-ptfr,  t.    One  who  snips;  a  tailor.  [Dryden.] 
Snip'-pet,  14:  #..  A  pnrt  a  snip.  [Hudibras.] 
Snip'-snap,  a.    Tart  dialogue  with  quick  replies. 
SNlPE=8nipt,  M,  A  small  (bn-fowl  with  a  long  bill ; 

a  fooU  a  blockhead. 
Snitk,  «.    The  true  name  for  snipe.  [Disused] 
To  SNITE^snite,  t>.  a.    To  blow;  to  snuff.  [Obt] 
SNlVEL,8niv'-vI,  114:  #.    Snot 
To  Sniv'-el,  V.  n.    To  run  at  the  nose;  to  cry  us  a 

child  nrith  snuflfing  or  snivelling. 

Sniv'-el-lrr,  «.    One  that  snivels. 
Sniv'-^l-iing,  «.    A  crying  as  through  the  nose. 
Sniv'-el-ly,  a.    Snotty ;  pililUl,  whining. 

7b  SNORE=8nor<,  <\7  \  v,  n.  (Compare  To  Suite 
and  To  Snuff.)  To  breathe  hard  thron^h  the  nose,  as 
frequently  happens  witli  )N-ople  asleep. 

Snore,  «.    The  noise  of  one  snoring. 

Sno'-rer,  s.    One  who  snores. 


To  SicoBT,  V.  M.    T^  mam»  [€ta.;]  to  bibv  tn^ 

the  nose  as  a  UglMiietUed  horss. 
Snort'-<tr,  «.    On«  who  snorts. 
Snort'^ingy  «.    Act  or  noise  of  one  who  ssorta 
SNOTssnoty  «.  (Compare  the  previoos  sBdlaOovai 

classes.)  The  mncns  of  the  nos& 
Snot'-ty,  a.    Dirty  at  the  nose  ;  dirty,  mesa. 

SNOUT«snowt,  *.    The  nose  of  a  beast,  and  of  i 

man  in  contempt ;  the  nozle  of  a  pipe. 
7b  Snout,  V.  a.    To  ftaraidi  with  a  snout 
Snout'-y,  a.    Like  a  beast's  snout  [Otway.] 
SNOW,  SQO,  7:  #.     A  large  riiip  of  two  SMiti. 
SNOW,  sno,  5.    Frozen  vapour  which  fklk  ia  wUk 

flakes  on  the  earth. 
7o  Snou>,  V.  n.  and  a.  (The  pret  Snrw  has  loqg  beas 

obs.)  To  fall  in  %nowi—act.  To  scsUeriateioor. 
Snou/'ift  a.    White  as  snow  ;  abaaodmg  with  aov; 

pore  as  snow,  innocent. 
SnoK/-ieas,  a.    Destitute  of  snow. 
SnotiZ-like,  a.    Resembling  snow. 

Other  compounds  are  Snow'-M;  SMm'-hdtJrm; 
— 'i^j.  o_-  .,»_,.  , ,.c — r;)Sa^'- 

Urge  mass  of  laov 
which  slips  down  a  mountain  ^  Simw  -wkitt.  See. 

SNUB=snub,  s.     a  jag,  a  snag,  a  prdtabertaot 

SNUn'-NOS£D,  151  :   a.     Having  a  short  flat  so*. 

To  SNUB=8niib,r.  a.  To  nip ;  to  check,  to  iep»w* 

To  SNUB=snub,  v,  n.    To  sob  convuWrdy. 

To  SNUDGE=8nudgi,  v.  n.   To  snag. 

SNUFF=^8nuf,  155  :  *.  (Compare  the  sert  eh*) 
That  part  of  the  wick  of  a  candle  which  ms  bwa 
charnnl  by  the  flame ;  a  candle  almost  borwdott. 

To  Snuff,  V.  a.    To  crop  the  wick  of  a  lighted  eai*. 

Snur-fert,  g.  p/.    An  instrument  to  crop  the  wiek. 

SNUFF=8nuf,  «.  (Ck)mpare  To  Sniff)  Prii*"'?- 
smell ;  the  act  of  tat/^ap  to  express  resentoeiit;  hrt«« 
the  old  phrase.  To  fake  a  Ikhg  in  snvff,  to  be  sBp7«» 
it ;  that  which  is  snijfed  upr-powderrd  tOMeo. 

To  Snuff,  V.  a,  and  «.  To  inhale;  to sesBt.-Hiw. 
To  snort;  to  sniff  in  contempt. 

Snuf-ff r,  f .    One  who  snuib :  see  the  jbail  •»»»• 

Snuf-fjr,  a.    Grimed  with  snoff 

$^  The  compounds  arc  Swuff'-bot,  Staff*-*ai»f'  «■ 

7b  SnlV-pijz,  101:  v,  n.    To  spesk  in  »•»«** ' 

to  breathe  hard  as  fhan  obstmcUon  in  the  noes. 
Snur-fl«,  114:  #.  p/.    Obstructkm  of  the  so*. 
Snuf-fl^r,  36  :  s.    One  that  snnflles. 
7b  SNUG=.snug,  v,  n.   To  lie  cluie  and  wan- 
Snug,  a.    Close  ;  compact  and  comfrrtaWe  «il^ 

elegance;  out  of  notice;  slily  dose. 
Snug'-ly,  ad.    With  snugness ;  ekwely. 
Snug'-nest,  #.    SUte  or  quaUty  of  being  wng. 
To  Snug'-gle,  101  :  t>.  n.    To  fie  ck»e,  to  »* 

SO-rso,  conj.  and  ad.    In  Uke  manner.  P**jjr  * 
followed  by  as;  in  such  manner,  followini  bjr  flw. 
these  terms,  in  this  way,  followed  by  a*;  ^^J^*   .. 
this  reason;  provided  that:— flrfe.  Tho*.  m  'J"  °J"^ 

thm  be  it:  if  thus;  the  same,  t***^'*!!!.,.  is  the 
said ;  thus  it  is,  tlus  is  the  state;  at  thie  pote}.  "  ^ 
same  degree:  So  forth,  more  of  the  like  »»*;^^. 
indifferenUy  j  but  this  redaplication  u «f",^^ 
tlonal.  implying  discovery  orobsenralionof*«»'^ 

7bSOAK=r8oke,«.a.and»i.  Toi««P.»»;jj2; 
to  imbibe ;  less  properly,  to  drain  :-•**•  To  Jk     r 
to  enter  by  degrees  into  the  poret;  to  anna  ^ 
perately. 

Soak'-er,  t.    One  thai  soaks ;  a  haid  diinkef. 

SOAL,  (a  flah.) — See  Sole.  ,  ..j--- 

S0AP=80pt,#.  A  compound  of  alkaline  »ndBK««- 

substances  used  in  washing. 
7b  Soap,  V,  a.    To  rub  ov«r  or  waib  «»  •"^ 
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Soap'-y,  a.    Like  loap :  haviDg  the  qoalitj  of  toap. 
49*  The  compouadt Ate SttajZ-boiler;  Soap' -stone;  Soap'' 
tmdt ;  Sonpwort,  Sec. 

To  SOAR=:r8or(,  47 :  v.  n.  To  fly  aloa;  to  me  high ; 

to  tower:  Miltoa  uses  it  actWely. 
Soar,  «.    Towering  lli^t. 

Soai'-ingf,  «.    Act  of  moontiog ;  intellectual  flight. 
To  SOB=»80b,  V,  n.    To  sigh  convulsively. 
Sob>  «.    A  oonvolsive  sigh. 
SOBERato'-ber,    a.    Temperate,    pnticalarly  in 

liquors ;  not  drank  t  not  mad.  right  in  the  understand- 

Ibk:  rtgnlar,  calm:  serious,  grave. 
To  S&'hn,  V,  a.    To  make  sober. 
S</-brr-ljrf  ad.    Temperately,  moderately  ;  calmly. 
Siy-ber-ness,  s.    Temperance ;  gravity  ;  calmness. 
So-bri'-e-ty,   84 :    s.    Habitual  temperance,  parti- 

etilariy  in  drink ;  state  of  l>eing  sober;  calmness;  se. 

noosneas. 
49*  The  compounds  are  So1>erinind^edt  So^ber-mind'ed- 

aess.  Sec. 
SOCstSck,  t.  Jurisdiction,  or  circuit  of  Jurisdiction ; 

•ooie  liberty  or  privilege  of  tenants. 
Soc'-ca^e,  t.    A  tenure  of  land  by  some  determinate 

service  distinct  ttom  kuight's  service. 
Soc'-ca-ger,  2 :  «.    A  tenant  by  soccage. 
Soc'-man-rjf,  s.    Free  tenure  by  soccage. 
So</-ome,  »,  A  custom  of  tenants  to  grind  at  their 

kmi's  mill. 

SOCIABLE,  8o'-«hl-a-bl,  147,  101 :  a.  and  #. 

Fit  to  be  conjoined ;  ready  to  unite  in  a  ffeneral  interest; 

fliendly,  familiar,  conversable,  inclined  to  company : — 

$.  That  which  is  convenient  for  converse. — a  name 

given  to  an  open  carriage  with  seats  facing  each  other. 
S(/-ct-a-bljf,  ad.    In  a  sociable  manner. 
Sof'-ct-o^ble-neM,  «.    Quality  of  being  sociable. 
So'-cr-a-bir'-t-ty,  84,  105  :  8.    Sociableness. 
So'-C/JL,  C-9h*al,  147^  a.    Pertaining  to  society  ; 

companionable;  consisting  in  union  or  converse  with 

another. 
So'-ctal-ly,  ad.    In  a  aodal  manner. 
So'-ctol^ness,  t.    Quality  of  being  social. 
So'-ci-al''-i-ty,  84,  105  :  t.    Socialness.  [Sterne] 
So-ci'-e*ty,  s.  Union  of  many  in  one  general  interest ; 

company;  fellowship;  civilized  lx>dy  of  mankind. 

SOCINIAN,  li-cin'-^-an.OO :  #.  and  a.  A  holder 
of  the  tenets  of  Socinus,  who.  with  his  nephew,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  dissented  Aom  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  nature  and  atonement  of  Christ: — adj.  Per- 
taining to  llie  Socinians :  hence,  Socin'ianism. 

SOCK=»ock,  s.  Something  put  between  the  foot 
and  the  shoe ;  a  short  stocking;  the  shoe  of  the  ancient 
comic  actors;  hence,  comedy :  compare  Buskin. 

Soc'-I.K,  «.  A  flatsqoare  tmder  the  base  of  a  pedestal. 

SOCKET=r86ck'-^t,  14 :  #.  Any  hollow  that  ro- 
eeives  something  inserted ;  hollow  of  a  candleatiek ; 
receptacle  of  the  eye:  a  SocVtt-chitel  is  a  stronger 
•ort  of  chisel. 

SOCMANRY,  &c.— See  under  Soc. 

SOCOTRINE,  85ck'-5-trTn,  105  :  a.  The  epithet 
of  aloes  of  Socotra. 

SOCRATlC=8i^r«t'-Tfck,  88  :  a.  After  the  man- 
ner  or  doctrine  of  Soc'mtcs :  Socrat'ieal  is  the  same  : 
the  Socratic  method  of  arguing  is  that  which  proceeds 
by  patting  questions  to  the  opponent,  and  so  drawing 
from  himself  an  admission  uithe  thing  to  be  proved. 

SODsssod,  t.  and  a.  a  turf,  a  clod  :-^adj.  Made 
of  tttr£ 

SOD>  SODDEN.— See  under  To  Seethe. 

SODA^so'-d^,  «.  Mineral  fixed  alkali,  natron 
So"-Di#-Wii'-T«R,  140:  r.  A  weak  solution  of  soda 

in  water  super-saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Stf'-DI-UM,  «.  The  metallic  baseof  aoda. 
To  SODER,  SODEE.^See  To  Solder,  Sec. 


SODOMY,  85d'4-ml^, «.  The  tin  of  Sodom. 
80E=»so.  189:  «.  A  sort  of  bucket  [Obs.] 
SOEVER,  sA-Jv'ht,  ad,    A  compound  term  giving 

wider  extent  of  meaning  to  who,  what.  how.  8cc. 
SOPAs»o'-rd,  8.  A  long  seat  with  cushions:  the 

word  is  from  the  East,  where  the  sofa  is  an  alcove 

raised  alwve  the  floor:  that  which  answered  to  oar 

notk  our  ancestors  called  a  Day'-bed. 
SOFFIT=8or-fTt,  «.    A   ceiling  with  ctosa  beams 

and  ornamented  compartments;    also  the    larmier 

or  drip. 
SOFTsssoft,    17:    a,   adv,    and   interj.    Easily 

yielding  to  pressure,  the  contrary  to  hard ;  malleable ; 

ductile:   flexible;  smooth;   tender:  hence,  the  same 

in  figurative  senses ;  as.  timorous,  mild.  eflemioMte. 

weak,  simple,  flowing:— orfo.  Softly: — interj.    Hold! 

stop  I 

Soft -ly,  ad.  Without  hardness ;  gently  ;  mildly. 
Soft'-nesff,  8,  The  quality  of  being  soft  in  a  literal  or  a 

figurative  sense. 
To  Sop'-TEN,  (sSf-fn,  156,  114)  v.  a.  and  n. 

To  make  soft  or  les»  hard  ;  to  intenerate,  to  mollify; 

to  make  less  violent;  to  palliate: — neu.  To   bMome 

less  hard ;  to  become  less  obdurate  or  olMtinate. 
Sof'-/rn-er,  36  ;  #.   He  or  that  which  softens  or  pal- 

liates  :  it  is  sometimes  written  So/tner. 

SOGGY,  80g'-gMi\j,  77  :  a.  Moist,  damp.  [B.  Jon.J 

SOWO^^ho',  intery.  A  form  of  calling. 

To  S01L=80yl,  t;.  a.  To  make  dirty ;  to  stain,  to 
pollute ;  to  manure :  Tb  svil  a  hone  is  to  purge  him  by 
giving  him  grass  in  tlic  spring. 

Soil,  8.  Foulness. dirt ;  and  hence,  pollution;  ground 
with  relation  to  its  vegetative  qualities;  dung,  com- 
post; land,  country :  To  take  soil,  to  run  into  the  water 
as  a  hunted  deer. 

SoiP-ing,  8.  The  practice  of  feeding  cattle  with  fresh 

grass  instead  of  pasturing  them. 
Soil'-i-ness,  t.  Foulness,  stain. 
SoiP-ure,  t.  Stain,  pollution.  fShaks.] 
To  SOJOURN,   8o'-jurn,  132:  v.  «.  To  dwell 

for  a  time.  [Obsolescent.] 
So'-jovrn,  «   (The  poets  often  accent  the  last  syllable.) 

A  temporary  abode. 
Sc/-jotfr-ner,  s.  A  temporary  dweller. 
So'-jowr-ning:,  e    Act  of  dwelling  for  a  time. 
7b  SOLAC£=86/-Acc,  99 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  con- 

sole,  to  cheer,  to  allny : — neu.  [Obs]  To  take  comfort. 
SoP-ace,  8,  Comfort  in  grief;  that  which  comforts. 

S0LANDER=8&-lSn'-dfr,  8.  A  disease  in  horses. 

SOLAN  D-GOOSE=8oMand-gooa",  *.  The  gan- 

net,  a  fowl  about  the  size  of  a  goose. 
SOLAR=so'-le<r,  34 :  a.  Being  of  or  belonging  to  tho 

sun ;  measured  by  the  snn  :  So'lary  is  less  in  use. 
So-la'*no,  8.  A  hot  south-east  wind  in  Spain. 
SOLD.— See  To  Sell. 
SOLD,  soled,  8.  Military  pay.  [Spenser.] 
SOLDAN=s61'-d5n,  *.  Sultan.  [AWton.] 
SOLDANEL=86Ma-ngl,  t.  A  plant. 

To  SOLDER,  8J^»'-d*^,  17,   139:  v.  a.  To  unite 

or  fasten  with  a  metallic  cement ;  to  mend  or  unite. 
So/^-d<*r,  8,  Metallic  cement. 
So/'-der«^r,  36  :  s.  One  that  solders. 

SOLDIER,  8oU'-jer,  116,  147:  «.  A  warrior; 
originally  confined  to  one  who  served  for  pav ;  in  com- 
mon parlance,  a  private  as  distinguished  from  an 
officer :  Beaum.  ana  Fl.  use  the  feminine  Sofdieress. 

Sol'-rfiVr-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  soldier.  martiaL 

SoK-ciiVr-snip,  S,  Military  character  or  skill. 

SoV-dier-y,  8.  Soldiers  collectively  :  soldiership. 

SOLE=asoul,  8.  The  bottom  of  the  foot ;  the  foot ; 
the  bottom  of  the  shoe ;  the  part  of  any  thing  that 
touches  the  ground. 

To  Sole,  V.  a.  To  (hmish  with  a  aolc* 


Tbs  ■iga  =  Is  nssd  after  modes  of  spsIllBg  that  have  bo  irngulatitT  of  soaad. 
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8oLt,  #.  A  ■•■  iih  to  mntd  ttom  its  rMfabhaM  to 
tlM  tol«  of  a  skM  or  uimUL 

80LF.«toli,  «.  Siogk,  only  ;  ia  lav,  not  mniod. 
Sole'-ljr,  ad,  Siafly,  oDly. 
Sole'oeM,  «.  State  of  beiof  tola. 

SOLECISM,  tdl'^-cltin,  158  :  «.  Inpropriaty  in 
Uagaaf.  audi  aa  tha  &«/arci  eoomitt^.  who  mioflcd 
AiUc  Orfvk  with  tha  dialect  of  the  country  to  which 
thav  had  taicrmtcd;  it  ia  dittioKiiishcd  from  a  bar- 
Wmm.  far  thu  nay  be  ta  oae  word,  bat  a  aotadam  Biial 
be  of  mora ;  any  unfttoeat. 

8ol'-e<i«t^  t.  One  who  eoamita  edleeiina. 
TV  Sol'-^-ciie,  r.  n.  To  oommit  aoleeiaina 
8ol'-e*cia"-ti-cal,  88  :  «.  Barbnruui  io  phraae. 
Sol'-e-€i«''>tl-cal-l3f,  ad.  In  mn  iocorreet  way. 

SOLEMN,  tdl'-^m,  156:    a.   Relifkndy  grave. 

awful ;  flbraal  I    aober.  ■erioos;   affectedly  serioua: 

Sof'twm-brtatJk'imf.  diffuaiof  loleiniiity. 
Sol'-emiv-ljr,  ad.  In  a  lolemn  manner. 
Sor-em-neaayCforSol'-eiiM-neu,)  «  State  or  quality 

of  being  tolemii. 
7h  Sol'-bm-nisb,  9.  a.  To  dignify  by  aolemn  cere* 

moniae;  to  celebrate. 
Sor-em-lii'-xiT»  «.  One  who  aolemnisea. 
8ol'-«in-ni-ia''-/ion,  89 :  t.  Celebration. 
So-lem'-n»>W,  «.  ReUgtooe  ceremony  ;  celebration  or 

caiemony  with  awful  obaervance  i  grarity.  tteady  te- 

rkmsneas;  grave  statalinrts;  affected  yravity. 

SOLEN— •o'-llD,  f.  A  ilih.  the  raaor-ihelL 
So'>LBN-OTK,  t,  Petrlfted  eolcn.  a  genus  of  Bhellt. 

7b  SOL'- FA,  s6l'-fd.  «.  To  exeiciaft  the  voice  on  the 
famut  while  articulating  the  syllable*  Sol,  fa,  mi.  mt.  Sec 
II  ia  alao  culled  Solf^iare.  (Sol'-fed-jar"-a>),) 
and  the  t ubttautiTe  SofmisaTtiom. 

T»  SOLlClT=>s^liw'-tt,  r.  o.  To  importune,  to 

entreat ;  to  call  to  action  ;  to  try  to  obtain ;  by  a  Latin 

tdiom,  to  disturb,  to  disquiet 
So-lic'-i«tor,  38 :  «.  One  who  aoUcits  ;  one  employed 

In  the  Chancery  courts:  see  Attorney. 
8o>Uc'-«-tre8S,  a.  A  woman  who  solicits. 
So-lic/-«>ta''-/ien,  89 :  s.  Act  of  soliciting ;  impor* 

tonitv;  invitation;  excitement. 
So-lic^t-toir«,  120:  a.  Careful,  anxious. 
So-lic'-«-to«t-ljf,  ad.  Anxiously. 
So-lic'-i-tude,  »,  Anxiety.  caieftUness. 

S0LiD»s6r-id,  a,  and  ».  Hard.  Arm.  not  fluid: 
not  superfloial.  full  of  matter,  dense  ;  baring  all  the 
geometrical  dimensions ;  strung;  sound  {  nut  emptvt 
not  lif  ht.  grave,  prolband :--«.  A  solid  substance  t  \n 
the  plural,  the  bones,  flesh.  &c  of  the  body  in  dis- 
tineUon  to  the^attir. 

Sol'-id-ljf,  a</.  Firmly;  densely;  truly. 

SoV-id-ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  solid. 

7b  Sol'-i-date,  v.  a.  To  make  firm.  [Cowley.] 

So-lid'-i-tjr,  84,  105 :  t,  Solidnessor  state  of  being 
solid ;  solid  contents  of  a  body. 

Sol'-id-un^-gu-loMt,  158,  120:  a.  Having  solid 
hoofih  as  a  horse. 

Sol'-i-ped,  B.  A  solid-footed  animal,  or  whose  feet  are 
not  cloven.--tfrAo(e  fix>ted :  if  the  notion  is  from  the 
last  circumstance,  tha  word  belongs  to  the  next  class. 

SOLinOIAN,  ■&'.U-ftd''.yan,  90 :  t.  and  a. 
One  who  supposes  that  es/y  fiiith  without  works, 
fklth  aUmg  or  smgly,  is  necessary  to  salvation :  hence. 
Soii/ldian  (a4j.)  and  Sulj/idianim. 

So-ui/'O'QPr,  (-kw^)))  87:  «.  A  talking  to  one's 

aelf  a<aa«,  a  discouise  uttered  in  solitude. 
$SP*  See  Ss/jped  above. 

SoiJ't'TAtkrr,  129,  105:  a,  and  t.  Living  ah^e  j 
tiagh;  retired,  remote  from  company ;  lonely,  gloomy : 
— «.  One  that  lives  alone,  a  hermit:  Pope,  in  bis 
letters,  uses  SoL^rrAtma.  which  is  the  French  word, 
also  applied  as  tha  name  of  an  ornament  far  the  neck : 


8oi/rrA''niAK  U  aaolker  word  wUcli  otemn  wlik  l3m 

same  meaning. 

SoV't-toT-i'ly,  ad.  In  aolUnda  ;  wtfh 
Sor-'-tar-Piieas,  «.  State  of  bei«g  aJoae. 
Sol'-i'tode,  9.  A  lonely  Ufa  ;  a  lonely 

St»-Llv'-^-o^NT,  87  :  0.  Wandering  aboot 

mw*  For  SotwtiudMU  aee  Sol-fa. 

S</-LO,  rintl.]  $.  A  piece  of  mnaSe  to  W 

snnc  Aaefy.  or  by  one  person. 
S(3LLARsfol'-lar, «.  (Coapue  Solar,  fcc) 

which  is  next  the  snn.  or  expoeed  to  tim 

per  room,  a  loft,  a  garret:  it  may  alao  m«an  a 

expo«rd  to  the  sun.  and  the 
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A.  fFuod.  1990.  writer  it  SWor.  [Oba.  oe  loc&L] 
Sol'-st/cr,  (-atiss,  103)  «.  One  of  tlkt  tw« 
of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  nw  aitopt, 
recede  from  the  equator. 

Sol-«ti<'-m1,  (-Btuh'-al)  a.  Belonging  to  the  abl' 

sticet  happening  at  the  solstice. 
SOLUBLE.  &c.— See  in  the  next  dm. 
7b  SOLVE,  iSlr,  189 :  r.  a.  UtetnDy.  to 

senarate  the  parts  of.  to  untie,  to  cxpUin.  to 
Sol'^va-bl^,  a.    That  may  be  aolvM  or  bl^ 

that  m«y  be  wttied.  In  the  sense  of  an  obligatian  ar 

debt,  thnt  may  be  paid. 

Sor-Vrt-bil"-«-ty,  *.  Ability  to  pay. 

Sol'-vent,  a,  and  «.  Havin;;  power  of  dmaoHinf : 

able  or  sufllcient  to  pay : — t.  Any  thing  tbatdiatohw 

ano'her :  hence  Soc.rfd,  a  aabsUnee  to  b«  disMhcd. 
Sol'-ven-cjr,  «•  Ability  to  pay. 
Sai-'-u-Bi.E,  69 :  a.  (The  same  word 

and  a  being  originally  the  same.)  Capable  of 

tion  or  S4*naratioo  of  parts. 
Sol'-u-bir'-ety,  84  :  #.  Quality  of  beiqg 
Sol'-u-tive,  1U5  :  a.  Laxative. 

So-lirte',    (nhA'GSe,  109)  «.  Looaa. 

oppai«d  to  A4Mil0,  [Rot]  Baeoa  oaes  h ., 

Ummw.  free;  and  also  as  a  veH:^  far  to  <fisaolTe. 
So-liZ-zion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  separating  the  puts  ■•  by 

means  of  a  fluid:  a  dissolving ;  matter  diaaohvd: 

lution  of  a  doubt,  explanation;   releai 

deliverance. 

SOMATICAL-,A-mit'4-c*l.  «r. 

So'-M4-TOi."-o-o  n  81  :  t.  The  doctrine  of  bcdtfs. 

SOMBRE,  «ora«'-bur,[Fr.]   170:  a.  Sambnm 

Som'-broars,  120  :  a.  Dark,  gloomy.  [Well  anthotiaed  ] 

SOME,  sum,  107  :  a.  and  prom,  Iffoiw  or  lew.  ai 

to  Quantity  or  as  to  number ;  one.  witbont  deVraunlaf 

which :  it  IS  added  to  a  number  to  «bow  that  it  u  cMh 

Jeetiiral,as  "S-me  eight  leagues  :"—pr«it.  Sm— |iaopif 

SoMB'-BOD-r,  «.  One.  a  person   not  identified ;  also^ 

a  person  of  importance  or  cunsideration. 
Soxr'-uow,  ad.  One  way  or  other. 
SoMB^-THiNO,  «.  and  ad,  A  thing  indaAniteiy ;  |ttxt; 

a  tiling  mcritiug  considcratioo  :—«Wr.  In  an 

Somr'-time,  ad.  Once,  formerly.  [Shaks.] 

Somb'-times,  143:  ad.  At  one  tim«  or 

Iffr  Other  compounds  are  SoMc'-^eai;   (used   by  old 

authors   far   ia  tome  aieosare;    *P-niy  what.   (so»a- 

thing.  both  as  t.  aud  atfe.;^  &MM*-rAer«.  ria  seoc 

place ;)  Som^ -while,  (used    by  old  writeia  far  iSr  a 

(uae;)  &/<ee'.irAifAer.  (to  some  plaee.  more  coireci  thn 

tomewhere  with  verlia  of  motion,  but  Uttto  need  •]  Jcc 

SOMERSET,  tiim'-^r-s^t,   116:  «.    a   leap  in 

which  the  heela  are  thrown  over  the  ba«d :  te  k« 

corrupted  word  b  Sometmmlit  of  which  the  ongiaal  is 

the  lulian  Sqmra$all9. 

SOM  N  AMBULAT10N,&c-.8m  nader  Soniir 

SOM  N  ER,  sum'-ner,  1 16 :  r.  A  annuMMr.  [OtoJ 
Sr.mp^«noKr.  156, 120  :  «.  a  so«nar.  [G^moB.] 
SOMNIFiC-e»5m-DTr.Tck,88:«.  Canwigaftvp. 
Som-nir-er-oua.  87 :  a,  SomniAe.  loi 
Som-nam'-bu-ust,  «.  A  «^;^-walker. 

Som-nam'-bo-lum,   158:   «.    Prac^jke  «f 

walking. 
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Soin-Daxi/-f>a-]a''-/ion,  t.  Act  of  waUcing  in  sleep. 
SoMV«iiHUBt|Tt  a,  8kBp)r«  dravsr. 
S9«af-il»-JeilCC»  Som'-llo^eQ-cy, «.  SUepinew. 

SON,  sua,  116:  «.  ▲  male  child,  eoneUlive  to 
flaltMC  or  BMlher;  deieindant ;  compelUtion  of  an  old 
to  a  youD^  roan,  or  of  a  priett  or  teacher  to  hit  dUci- 

Ble  :  an^  tiling  in  which  the  relation  of  ion  to  Ikther 
i  pereeived  or  imagined. 

Soo'^shup,  «.  Belationihip  of  a  ion. 
S<^n''in-law^  C  One  married  to  one*e  daughter. 

SONATA.  B^i<-t4  [Ital.]  170:  «.  A  tone  in- 
«ett<fe«t  Ibr  an  instrument,  a«  a  Cantata  for  the  voiee. 

SONG=8ong,  9.  That  which  ii  tung,ot  fit  to  be 
mmg;  a  ballad, lay,  strain,  hymn,  a  poem;  poetry; 
tiotes  of  birds :  An  old  to»g,  a  mere  nothing. 

Son^'Uh,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  a  song.  [Dryd.] 

Son^-atrr,  t.  A  singer,  in  slight  contempt ;  a  bird. 

SoDg'^resBy  «.  A  female  cinger. 

SONIFEROUS.— See  with  Sonoxoof.  &c 

SON  NETatoo''-n;t,  «.  A  poem  of  14  Unee  divided 
iBto  4  etanua.  with  only  4  changRs  of  rhyme,  varied  in 
^neral  thna:  ISSl;  1281;  »43t  434:  but  Englbh 
writers  seldom  keep  to  the  strict  law ;  the  word  is  also 
need  as  a  name  of  any  short  poem :  2V  SroaeC,  as  a 
rerb,  is  qnite  obs. 

Son'-net'teer'^  «.  A  small  poet  in  contempt :  Shaks. 
uses  Som*n«Ur ;  and  SoM'netist  may  be  met  with. 

SONOROUS,  8^Dore'-U8,  47:  a.  Giving  sound 

when  struck ;  loud  sounding ;  high  Rounding. 
SO'lM/-rowft-ly>  atL  With  sound ;  with  high  sound. 
So-iK/-ro«s-ne8Sf  «.  Quality  of  being  sonorous. 
So-mv'-BB-ocri,  87,  120:  a,  Sonoriic. 
So-no-nF«ic,  88 :  a.  Qiviog  or  producing  sound. 
S<>-icoM'-i-TJn,  f.  A  souad-raeasnier. 

SOONsaaSSn,  ad,  (It  was  once  an  adj.,  and  Soon/w 
oecttrs  as  the  adv.^  Early:  quickly:  readily,  wil^ 
tinfly :  Ai  soon  <m,  Unmediately  when  or  that. 

SOOT,  Mt,  1 18  :  «.  A  black  substance  disengaged 

by  combustion  ftom  fueL 
Se(^-ed,  a»  Fouled  or  covered  with  soot. 
S0at^-]f,  a.  Breeding  soot ;  consisting  of  soot ;  black, 

dark :  To  Soo^y  is  used  by  Chapman. 
Seot'-i-Deffi,  «.  Quality  of  being  sooty. 
Sooi'-XR-XXN,   «.    A   fldse  birtli   Ihbled  of    Dutch 

women  ftom  sitting  over  their  stoves. 

SOOTH »^8S5tt,  a.  and  t.  True,  fidthM ;  pleasing : — 
t.  Troth,  reality;  future  reality ;  pleasingness.  [Obs.] 

SooM'-ly,  ad.  In  truth,  really. 

To  Soo/V-My,  V. ».  To  tell  of  ftaturo  reality ;  to 
predict. 

SootV-Mjf  Soo/A'-tay-iog» «.  Prediction. 

Soo/A'-«ay-fr,  134  :  «.  A  foreteller. 

To  SOOTH  E-^tGSlhi,  171 :  «.  a.  (See  the  kat 
senss  of  Sooth.)  To  please,  to  flatter;  to  calm ;  to 
gmtify. 

8ootii'-er,  t.  One  that  soothes. 

Soo^-iD|^-ljf,  im{.  With  flattery. 

SOOTY,  &c~S«e  under  Soot. 

SOPaersop,  «.  Aoy  tUug  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly 
to  be  eaten ;  any  thing  yiven  to  pocifV,  from  the  sop 
given  to  Cerberus :  Sop'-tm-wi»€,  a  lUnd  of  pink. 

To  Sop,  V.  a.  To  steep  in  liquor. 

Sop^'Df  r»  9.  One  that  sops. 

SOPH.— «ee  under  Sophieal. 

SOPIfl,  ao'-f^  16.3,  105 :  t.  The  king  of  Persia. 

SOPHfCAL,  s5f4-caU  163,  105 :  a.  Teaching 

wisilom.  [Obs.] 
Sopkf  s,  A  student  in  his  second  year. 
8of  V-ut,  «.  A  professor  of  philosophy  among  the 

andents :  these  men  also  taught  rhetoric. 
8oPll'-lf-T£u,  «.  A  sophist;    now   obsolete  in  tlie 


son 

better  thesninir,  and  appHed  oiriy  to  mm  %lu»  teaebea 
or  practises  the  arts  of  subtle  trat  fiillaeieus  rpM>inlnK, 
far  which  the  ancient  sophists  were  notorious.  '£o 
Soph'itter,  as  a  verb,  is  obs. 

SopAfAtttif  158:  «.  A  specious,  but  fallacious  argu- 
ment. 

So}»V*is-try,  «.  Fklladons  reasoning }  sOBtflitaies  in 
a  better  sense,  exercise  of  logic. 

So-pAis'-tic,  So-i>Ais'>ti-c<il,  88 :  a.  Fsllseionsly 
subtle,  loj^cally  deceitfuL 

So-phW'U'Ca\-\y,  ad.  With  fidlactous  subtlety. 

To  So-PHie'-Ti-CATK,  V.  a.  To  render  spurious,  to 
destroy  tlie  genuine  qiialities  oC  to  adulterate. 

So-f>Ai9'->ti-cate|  a.  Adulterate,  not  genuin?. 

So-pAis^'^-ti-ca'-tor,  38  :  «.  One  that  sophisticates. 

So-/»Ais'-ti-ca"-/ion,  89  :  9,  Act  of  adulterating. 

To  SOPOR ATE=8V-^ri*^  ^•«'  ToUy  asleep  : 
To  80'pite  is  also  quoted,  but  is  never  used. 

Sop'-o-rif'-er-oirt,  120:  a,  Soporiflc. 

Sop'-O-rir'-er-ous-neu, «.  Quality  of  causing  deep. 

Sop-o-rif^-ic,  88  :  a.  and  t.  Causing  sleep : — «.  A 
medieine  to  cause  sleep,  an  opiate. 

Sop'-o-roiM,  120  :  a.  Causing  sleep,  sleepy. 

SOPRANO,  s^prl'.D6,  [ItaL]  170  :  «.  The  «m- 

Sreme  ot  higliest  vocal  part  10  music:  pi  So-pra'-nf. 
RB=:torb,  9,  The  serviceHree,  or  iu  frait. 
Soi'^'bic,  a.  Pertauring  lo  the  sorb,  as  Sorbie  acid. 
Sor'-bate,  «.  A  salt  from  the  sorbie  aeid  and  a  base. 
SORBILE,  ■or'-bll,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  drunk 

or  sipped :  hence,  Sorbition,  the  act  of  drinking. 
SORBONIST,  sor'-boo-lBt,  «.   A  doctor  of  tlio 

Uieological  house  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  ancient  uui. 

versity  of  Paris:  hence,  SorbonUcal. 
SORC£RER='Sor'-c2r-er, «.  A  magician. 
Sor'-cer^ess,  f.  A  female  sorcerer. 
Sor'-cer-Otfa,  a.  Containing  enchantments.  [Obs.] 
Sor'-cer<^,  «.  Magic,  witchcraft,  charms. 
SORD.— See  Swvd  or  Sod. 
SORDES  or  SORD.^See  under  Soidld. 
SORDlD»ior'-did,  a.    Foul,  dirty;  faitoUectoally 

dirty,  mean,  vile,  base  {  oovetous ;  niggardly. 
Sor'-did'ly,  105 :  ad.  Meanly  ;  covetously. 
Sor'-did-nesa,  «.  Filthiness  ;  niggardliness. 

Sor'-djbs,  (-d^cz,  101)  9,  pi.  Dregs.  Sord9  also 
occurs. 

SORDINE,  toi'-din,  105:  «.  A  snudl  pipe  put 
into  the  month  of  a  trumpet :  Sor'det  is  the  same. 

SOREssflorc,  t.  a.  and  ad.  A  place  tender  and 
painftd,  asfh>m  excoriation;  an  ulcer:— o^'.  Tender 
to  the  touch ;  tender  to  the  mind ;  easily  vexed ;  aflUc- 
lively  vehement ;  anciently,  criminal  i—ado.  [Obs.] 
With  painfkil  or  dangerous  vehemenoe;  intensely,  as 
To  delight  son  in  stnnething:  in  such  appllcatioQ 
the  immediate  etymology  is  different,  but  not  the 
remote. 

To  Sore,  v.  a.  To  make  sore.  [Spenser.] 

Sore'-ly,  ad.  With  great  pain  ;  with  vehemence. 

Sore'-ness,  «.  State  of  being  soie. 

SORE,  BOTif  9.  A  hawk  of  the  first  year  ;  a  buck  of 
the  fourth  year :  literally,  brown  of  colour. 

Sonf-BL,  9.  and  a.  A  buck  of  the  third  year : — adj. 
Having  the  colour  of  some  young  animals,  brown  in- 
clining to  red:  in  other  senses,  see  Sorrel. 

SOREHON.— See  the  verb  To  Som. 

SORITES,  s^r?-t^cz,  101  :  f.  A  form  of  argn- 
ing  in  which  one  inference  b  aecmmmlatod  on  another. 

To  SORN,  so'urn,  130 :  v.  n.  To  obtrude  on 
friends  for  bed  and  board :  from  Sordkon,  which  was 
an  arbitrary  exaction  of  bed  and  board  on  tenants. 

SORORICIDE,  B&-rorc'4-€lde,  47 :  t.  The  mnr- 
der  of  a  rister ;  the  murderer  of  a  sister. 

SORR^GEssor'-rigc,  t.  Blades  of  green  wheat. 

TIm  sign  =  is  ttMd  after  modM  of  vpeilhif  that  Imv«  bo  invgnlarily  of  Maad. 

CotuonamU:  mtah>uD,  t.  e,  miftio/r,  165:  vIzh-uD,  t«  ft  vitkn,  165:  AiD»  166:  &^n«  I664 
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SORRANCE^tSi'-ranc*,  t.  Sow  ha  howw. 

SORREL='86i'-r«l,    14:  ».    A  plant  of  an  add 
UBto :  in  other  leaaet,  we  Sord  onder  Sore,  (a  hawk.) 

SORRILY.— See  in  the  next  daw. 
To  SORROW,  »6r'-ri,  129, 125  :  v,  m.  To  grieve. 
Sot'-ToWf  «.  Grief,  refret,  miaem,  moununf . 
Sor'-roKvd,  1 14  :  a.  Accompanied  with  aonow.  [Oba.] 
Sor'-roK'-ing,  #.  Exprewion  of  ■onow. 
Sor'-roK^ful,   117:  a.    Sad;    exprcasing  grief;  in 

Scripture  it  sometimes  means  deeply  serious. 
Sor'-roir-fiil-ly,  ad.  In  a  sommftil  manner. 
Sor'-roii>-ft<l-ness,  ».  State  of  being  sonowfuL 
Sor'-roio-less,  a.  Without  sorrow. 
Sor'-RF,   105:  o.  Grieved  tor  something  past ;    In 
old  author*,  melancholy,  dismal ;  ftom  another  im- 
mediate derivation.  pitifUU  worthless,  vile. 
Sor'-n-ly,  ad.  Meanly,  despicably. 
Soi'-rt'DeM,  i.  Meanness ;  despieaMeiiess. 
SORT=8lMjrt,  37:  s.  A  species,  a  rank  subordinate 
to  a  kind ;  (It  is  not,  however,  a  technical  word,  and  is 
therefore  u«edwith  great  latitude ;)  a  kind;  a  manner; 
a  form  of  being  or  acting:  a  class;  a  company;  rank 
above  the  vulgar  ;  a  pair  ;  a  set,  a  suit :  with  another 
derivation  it  used  to  signify  a  lot ;  but  this  use  is  obs. 
To  Sort,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  separate  into  classes ;  to 
reduce  to  order ;  to  put  together  in  distribution  :—neu. 
To  be  joined  with  others  uf  the  same  species ;  to  oon- 
.aort;  to  suit:  with  a  derivation  not  immediately  the 
same,  to  turn  out  or  come  to  some  iai»ue.  to  fall  out. 
Sort'-ed,  a.  Reduced  to  order ;  classed. 
Sort'-a-bk,  a.  That  may  be  sorted ;  suitable. 
Sorf -a-bly,  od.  Suitably. 
Sort'-ol,  a.  Designating  a  sort  [Locke.] 
Sort'-once,  ••  Suitableness.  [Shaks.] 
Sort'-ment, «.  Assortment. 
0ir  See  SoTti§  b6k>w. 

Sor'-t/-leqb,  «.  Act  or  practice  of  drawing  tela. 
Sor'-ti-W-gtotM,  90  :  a.  Relating  to  sortiloge. 
Sor-ti/'-ioo,  «.  Selection  or  appointment  by  lot 
SORTIE,  sor'-tet,  [Fr.]  170  :  *.  A  sally.  [Mil) 
SOR  Y,  soTff'^  ••  A  sulphate  of  iron. 
To  SOSS,  8588,  V.  n.  To  sit  or  full  laxily  into  a  soft 
seat;  [Swift:]  it  is  more  commonly  used  for  7o  &'t«t^ 
SO  r=80ty  s.  Originally,  a  fool,  a  dolt ;  at  present,  a 

wretch  made  stupid  by  drinking. 
To  Sot,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  besot,  to  ioiatuate  : — neu. 

To  tipple  to  stupidity. 
Sot'-tish,  a.  Dull,  stupid  ;  drunken. 
Sot'-tiah-ly,  ad.  Stupidly,  eaiclessly. 
Sot'-tish-ness,  «.  Dulnesa ;  drunken  stupidity. 
SOU,  855,  [Fr.l  *.  A  French  coin,  the  twentieth  of 

a  franc,  about  the  worth  of  a  half^nny. 
SOUCHONG,  80O-8h6ng',  t.  A  black  tea. 
SOUGH,  sof,  125,  162:  ».  A  murmuring  sound; 
a  whistling  aa  of  wind:  with  a  diflTerent  etymoloi:y,  it 
also  signlSed  a  subterraneous  drain.  [Oba.  or  Local] 
7b  Souffh,  V.  n.  To  whistle  as  the  wind.  [Obs.] 
SOUGHT.— See  To  Seek. 

S0UL=»80ul=s80le,  «.  That  part  of  man  which  is 
considered  distinctly  firom  the  body  as  giving  it  life  ;— 
as  giving  it  intellect  or  understanding ;— as  giving  it 
aensibility.  or  capability  of  sentiment  and  passion  ) 
also  as  including  all  these,  in  which  large  sense  it  is 
equivalent  to  Mind :  (see  Mind.  Spirit;)  in  Its  peculiar 
or  proper  application,  it  is  restricted  to  the  last  of  the 
three  senses  referred  to,  capability  of  sentiment  or 
passion,  heart,  feeling;  at  other  times  it  means  the 
living,  sensitive,  intellectual  creature,  without  dis- 
Uuctton  firom  Uie  body—"  And  man  became  a  living 
ioul:"  intelligent  being  in  general;  essence;  active 
power;  Are,  grandeur  of  mind. 
To  Soul,  V.  a.  To  endue  with  a  soul.  [Chaucer.] 


SOU 

Soarmesc,  0.  WUfaoul  a  aoul ;  witkm  haut ;  viAiM 

nobleness.  . 

(9»  The  compoaikda  woe  fioaT^ef/.  (the  paanofbel;) 


SwF-dHtntgma;     SmeSMMTtd;        .  ,      ^ . 
S<mt-thot»  or  S^mf-^coL  (ancient  faneral  dotj  n^ 
requiem  of  the  aoul  i)  SituT-utHmg;  Smf-pdt,  4t 

To  SOUL=iOwl,  V.  a.  To  aflbrd  sasteaaace.  [Ok] 

S0UND«80wiid,  31 :  a.  and  A^.Wbafo  iMt; 
healthy,  not  hurt,  lusty,  uoi  fliittng.  ^*^\}^ 
hearty,  applied  to  akep;  inn.  strong,  fcaoM  a 
truth:  right, orthodox :--aA.  Soundly. 

Sound'-ly,  ad.  In  a  aound  manner. 

Sound'-ness,  t.  State  or  qoaUty  of  being  Mosi 

S0UND«=80wnd,  s.  Any  thing  andiUe;  no*. 
empty  noise,  or  noise  alone  without  meaning. 

To  Sound,  r.  «.  and  a.  To  make  or  emit  a  so«: 
to  exhibit  by  sound ;  to  be  conveyed  in  •o™^*r*f'-^ 
cause  to  aound;  to  direct  by  a  sound;  to  cdwnte  i»j 
souiad.  _:,A- 

SoundMng,  a. and  «.  Sonorous:—*.  Actof«w^ 
a  sound;  sound. 

Sound'-less,  a.  Without  sound. 

SouNiZ-BOARD,  a.  A  board  in  an  organ- 

To  S0UND=:6ownd,  v.  «.  and  a.  OngiBiiJy.to 
swim  ;  to  try  the  depth  of  water.— iici.  To  te?  tte 
depth  of.  to  seanA  with  a  plummet;  heote,  to  tiy. » 
examine.  , 

Sound,  9.  That  which  ia  uaed  in  tiyiaf  ^J^**^ 
woundr-*  probe;  that  which  mav  ^  "f*^"' 
shallow  s«a:  that  by  means  of  which  a  bt  sv}«- 
the  air-bladder ;  it  seems  alao  to  ba«  been  i^^wiaj 
the  name  of  the  cuttle- fidi. 

Sound'-ing,  a.  and  t.  Used  for  Iryiag  deptt. «  » 
sounding-rod  :-f.  A  depth  where  the  tot^eaa  w 
reached,  generally  used  in  the  pluraL  S««*^ 

To  SOUP,  865p,  125  :  V.  a.  To  sup,  to  8wafle»;  » 
breathe  out,  [Obs. ;}  in  other  scnsw.  a  tcaaft»  w 
To  Swoop. 

SoCTP,  *.  strong  decoction  of  flesh  tor  the  taUe. 

SOUR=«owir,  134,  53:  a.  and  '-Jf^^ 
taste  ;  acid  to  the  mental  taste,  crabbed,  n'WJ'^ 
rose;  aMIcUve ;  otprwsing  discontent .—fc  •«  ^ 
substance.  ^ 

To  Sour,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  make  '^^J'J^ 
harsh,  uneasy,  or  diacontented :— asa.  To  nw"' 
acid  :  to  grow  peeviah  or  crabbed. 

Sour'-ly,  ad.  MTith  acidity ;  with  acrinflay- 

Sour'-ness, «.  Acidity;  auiterencas;  ssperiiy- 

Sour'-bh,  a.  Inclining  to  be  sour.      ^^^  gggf. 

«^  The  compounds  are  SomZ-sep,  ^f^'TJifcar- 
gourd,  (plants ;)  and  Sour^uvwf,  (a  Geiiaaa  aw  r 
pared  from  cabbage.)  .   ,._i . 

SOURCE-so'ura,  134:  «.  Spiing.ft«*«««^' 
original;  first  producer.  '  ,     i  aiik 

SOUS.— See  Sou.  of  whfch  this  ia  tbf  ijj"^'^ 
the  same  sound :  but  in  plain  vulgar  Eogwn  «    . 

SOUSE=.sOwct,  t.  Pickle  made  of  »1«.'  f?  "^ 

porbolled  in  a  salt  pickle ;  the  ear  aa  «  *  '»^' 

being  frequently  pickltd-  .  -..  jo 

To  Souse,  V.  a.  To  steep  in  pckte;  to  porw". 

ludicrous  style,  to  throw  into  the  water. 
To  SOUSE=sowa,  V.  a.  To  strike  with  sod-w 

olence,  as  a  bird  its  prey.  ^  ,  biid  <^ 

Souse,  a.  and  ad.  Violent  attack  ««  «  ■ 

prey  .--Hide.  [Vulgar.]  With  sudden  fow*-  . 

SOUTER,  865^-ter,  125  :  «.  A  cobhtet-  Itw"-- 
SoiZ-ter-ly,  ad.  Like  a  cobbler.  [Obs]  ^^ 
SOUTERRAIN,  8i3o'-t5r-ri\n, ».  Awbtenaa^ 

grotto,  cavern,  or  passage.  rArbull»w>*-J        ^^  ^^, 
SOUTH^sowtt,  B.  a.  and  ad.  "^^J^utv 

the  inhabitants  of  Europe  •"<*?*"*'?-.  rtacUv.  »? 


Uidc,  the  sun  reaches  at  »»<*^T  l  I^^Lth;  Ui  i»«»^ 
part  near  the  south ;  the  K'Si<'"v"*CZti:  '^ 

, ...„ , that  blows  «h>m  the  »«*«  =-^;v„rSrsoitfli. 

Sotfled,  1 14 :  a.  Furnished  with  soul.  aa^rfa<-ww/ect        dional  :—adv.  Towards  the  soutb,  bob  ^ 

The  •obcmM  entire,  and  the  prindplen  to  which  the  number*  refer,  preeeile  tht  DicUosaiT'  ..j 

f'oMv/s:  catc'-vrA^j:  chSp'-nmn  :  p^-pi':  iflvi:  gSod ;  j'Co,  i.^./eir,  65:  a,  t,  V  *<^  ** '' 


SFA 


SPA 


toiranU  the  MMith  {  oumi^  from  Um  toatli. 
Sooth'-^ra,  {c§iJ6q.   •aw-ero)   a.    Bekraging  or 

Kin((  totbeaoQth:  fo alio Um adwflM &ii/A«nii^ aod 

SomVttmimott:  ae*  tUiewiM  S9«<A«nMP0Mi  below, 
i^  Tbe  Tocalixtn^or  th  in  thete  and  the  toXiam'vag  words 

mmt  be  attended  to:  compare  North  and  its  relations. 
Sooth'-iog,  a.  and  $,    Going  toward  the  sooth : — 9. 

Tendency  or  motion  to  the  south ;  coarse  or  distance 

south ;  time  of  being  on  the  meridian,  appUed  to  the 

moon. 

Soufl^wvrd,  (00/Z99.  suft'-ard^  acf.andf.  Towards 
the  soath  t—t.  The  southern  regions. 

SocTu'-ntN-wooo,  (8uth'-rro-w<S6d)  $,  A  plant 
like  wormwood,  but  not  the  same. 

i^T  Other  compounds,  if  distinctly  pronounced,  preserve 
the  pronunciation  of  South  as  in  tne  word  separatelv : 
such  are  Somth-etuf;  SomUi-east'ern ;  South'-wtott ;  Somtk. 
wett.  (odloqnially  contracted  to  Sow-wesf ;)  South- 
m€$tferm ;  South-west'er,  (a  strong  south-west  wind,)  &c. 

To  SOUTHS4Y.--See  To  Soothsay. 
SOUVENANCE,  •COv'-nance,  [Fr.]  170 :  t. 

Remembrance. 
Sourt^-TftR,  (-n^r<.)  t.    A  remembrancer. 
SOVEREIGN,  sov'-^r-Tn,  116,  120,  157:  a. 

mod  f.  (Milton  writes  it  Sovran.)  Supreme  in  power ; 

■npreme  in  cflh»ey>-«.  Supreme  lord;  an  ancient 

gold  eoin  fai  use  till  the  time  of  James  I. ;  a  modem 

sold  eoin  of  90s.  valoe. 
Sov'-er-tfi^rn-ly,  md,    Sopremely. 
Sov'-er-tf^rih-lyi  s»    Sopiemaey. 
SOW»flOir,  31 :  «.    A  female  pig.  the  female  of  a 

boar;  anoUongmassof lead. 
§9*  The  eompouuds  are  Sow' -bread  and  Sow'-tMttle, 

(plants:)  Samf-bug,  (an   insect,  also  called  a  sow, 

simply.)  &C. 

7b  SOW»aoM^80,      )  125:  o.  ft.  and  a.  (To 

SOWNsso«n=90Dc,  j  Sew,  pronoonced  the  same. 

is  a  diCerent  word.)  To  scatter  seed  in  order  to  a  har- 

fvst:— act.  To  scatter  [seed]  for  growth  \  to  spread,  to 

propagate;  to  impregnate ;  10  besprinkle. 

SoMied,  (aode,  114)  prtt,  and  part.  Did  sow  ;  sown. 

So«e/-#r,  134,  53 :  9.    One  who  sows. 

SOWANS,  sow'-onz,  143  :  9.  pi.  Food  prepared 
to  Seotland  from  the  husks  of  oats :  Sow'-in*,  for  flam- 
mery  made  of  sourish  oatmeal,  is  an  old  word  In 
KngUshiae. 

7b  SOWL«80wl,o.  a.  Tu  pun  by  the  ears.  ^Sbaks.! 

SOYs=aoj,  29  :  «.    A  sance  from  Japan. 

SPA,  tpvoB,  9.  A  mineral  water ;  a  place  where  mi- 
neral waters  are  found,  as  at  Spa  in  Germany. 

SPA  AD,  spid,  97  :  9.    English  tafe ;  spar. 

SPACE=tpac<, «.  That  which  is  apprehended  as 
something  distinct  from  material  substances,  and 
oeeupied  or  poesible  to  be  occupied  by  such  sub- 
stances :  room,  place ;  any  quantity  of  place ;  quantity 
of  time  i  a  small  time. 

7b  Space,  9,  n.  and  a.  To  rove ;  [Spenser :] — act. 
To  make  spaces,  a  printer's  term. 

Space'-fMl,  117:  a.    Extensive,  wide.  [Sandys.] 

Spa'-cioois,  (-flh*U8,  147)  a.  Wide,  extensive,  roomy. 

Spa'-ctows-ly,  ad.    Extenstvely. 

Spa'-csbwa-Dets, «.    Roominess,  wide  extension. 

SPADEsapidi,  t.  The  instrument  of  digging  ;  a 
suit  of  cartb:  Tht  Spad^'home  is  the  shonlder-bone, 
named  from  tlwftirm :  as  the  name  of  a  deer  three  years 
oU.  it  is  a  diilerent  word. 

Spai/-dls,  101  :  t.    A  Uttle  spade. 

Sp^-OIIXE',  C'dtl)  9.     Ace  of  spades  at  ombre. 

SPA  DICEOUS,  spd-dith'-'us,  a.    Light  red. 

SPADIX,  apa'-dtcksi  9.    A  flower^talk. 

8PAGYRICAL,  ipa-gTr'4-c51,  a.  LiteraUy.  col- 
lecting extracts ;  chemical:  Spagyr'ic  (a,  and  i.)  is  the 


Spi^-y-riat»  64 :  JU    ▲  spagyrie,  a  eliemist. 

SPA  11 1,  spi'-^,  9,    One  of  the  T^kish  cavah7. 

SPAKE.--See  To  Speak.  [Neariy  ob*.] 

SPALL,  sptMil,  112:  «.    The  sfaoalder.  [Spenser] 

SPALT,  Bplvilt, «.    A  white  sealy  mineraL 

SPAN.— See  To  Spin.  [Obs.] 

SPANar-gpSii)  9,  The  qpace  from  tlie  end  of  the 
thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  flnger  extended ;  de- 
flntteiy,  nine  inches;  the  chord  of  an  arch ;  any  short 
distance  or  dnmtloo, 

7b  Span,  v.  a.  To  mensiire  by  the  haul  extended ; 
to  measure. 

Span'-orr,  «.  He  or  that  which  spans ;  formerly,  the 
lock  of  a  fusil,  or  the  fUsil  itselC 

Span'-drel,  14:  c  The  space  inchded  by  a  per- 
pendicular line  risinc  (hxn  the  extremity  of  the  span 
<^an  arch,  by  half  the  arch,  and  a  tangent  meeting 
the  perpendicular  line.  If  Archit] 

1^  The  compounds  are  Spam'-comaUr  or  8pa%'-farthi»gt 
(a  game,  a  sort  of  chuck-fkrthing,)  8cc 

SPAN-NEW.— See  Spick  and  Span. 
7b  SPANE^apane,  v.  a.    To  wean.  [Obs.] 
SPANG=s8piDg,  «.    A  diining  ornament.  [Bacon.] 
Span^-glr,  158,  101  :  «.    A  smaQ   plate  of  shining 

metal ;  any  little  thing  sparkling  and  brilliant. 
7b  Span'-gie,  v.  a.    To  sprinkls  with  spangles. 

SPANIEL,  sp&i/.7«l,  146 :  9.  and  a.  A  sporUng 
dog  originally  fkom  Hispaniola,  remarluble  for  his 
fltwniag;  henee  a  sneaking^  fkwning  person:— <k^. 
Like  a  snuiieL 

7b  Spair-sel,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  Uwn:~-<ict,  To 
follow  like  a  spanieL 

SPANISH^spin'-Tsh,  a.  and  i.   Pertaining  to 

Spain :— «.  The  Spanish  languace. 
cy  The  compounds  are  IfywisMmomt  Spanf^hnut. 

^plants ;)  Soam'ishbrowm,  8pan*i9h-white,  (earths  used 

wr  eolours ;)  Swu^ith-Jlif,  (a  venmnons  fly,  used  to 

raise  blisters,)  &o. 

7b  SPANK,  8p&ugk,  158:  «.  a.  To  hit  stouUy 
with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  [Vulg.] 

Spaiik'->er,  «.  A  stout  and  tall  persMi. — a  strapper  ; 
one  who  moves  Tigmously  with  long  strides ;  any  thing 
larger  than  common ;  [load  or  vulg.  :1  it  seems  Ccmneriv 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  copper  coin. 

Spank'-ing,  a.    Large,  stout.  [Vulg.] 

SPAR^apar,  33:  «.  A  stone  that  breaks  into  a 
regular  shape ;  a  round  piece  of  timber,  particularly  as 
ased  for  the  yards  and  topmasts  of  snipk;  formorlv 
tne  bar  of  a  gate :  hence  To  ^por,  to  bar  ^  and  Spar  - 
tMe,  small  nails. 

Span'-y.  129,  33,  105  :  a.    Beaembling  spar. 

7b  SPARs^apar,  o.  m.  To  flght  as  apagUist  in  show 
with  flourishing  prelusive  aetion. 

SPARADRAP<:=rgp&r'-d-dr2pi«.    Cereck>th 

SPARAGE,  SPAKAGUS.~See  Asparagus. 

To  SPAREUsspart,  v,  a,  and  «.  To  use  firugidly  ; 
to  save  flrom  some  particular  use)  to  do  without ;  t*) 
forbear;  to  treat  with  fdty;  to  allow  >-»ea.  To  lirr 
frugally;  to  be  notUberal;  to  be  serupulotts;  to  use 
mercy. 

Spare,  a.    Scanty,  frngol;  wanting  fledi. 

Spa'-r«r,  9*    One  who  sparse. 

Spare'rly,  ad.    Sparingly. 

SpaiV-neM,  «.    State  of  being  spare,  leanness. 

Spa'-ring,  a.    Searoe,  scanty  ;  saving,  penurious. 


Spa'-ring-ljr,  ad.    In  a  sparing  manner. 
Spa'-riog-neaa,  9,    Fkrsimony ;  cantioa. 
Sparb'-mib,  9.    The  piece  of  a  hog  taken  from  the 
side,  consisting  of  the  ribs  with  but  liUle  flesh. 

SPARGE  FACTION.— See  under  To  Sparse. 

SPARK=sapark,  33:  t.  A  particle  of  fire  thrown 
from  bodies  in  combustion ;  any  thing  shining,  active, 
or  vivid }  figuratively,  a  showy  man  ;  a  lover. 

Tb«  sign  =  !•  ttasd  after  inodM  of  ■psillag  xYM  have  aa  irrvgnUrity  of  sowkL 

Cmtommli:  muth-un^  t.  r.  mt<ttoM,  165 :  vTzh-uD|  t,  e.  oin'oii,  165 :  tfnn,  166 :  tiUSn,  166. 
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SpaiV-ish,  a.  Airy,  gmy ;  oU  aathort  om  Spark/ml; 

•hotry.  welUlretwd. 
Spar'-kUi  «.    A  a^tuk ;  any  thing  lominoos ;  liutre. 
To  Spar'-kle,  v.  n.  and  a.    To  emit  or  iwoe  in 

•parka:  to  glitter;  to  emit liUla  bubbles,  as  lioaor  in 

a  glass :  old  authors  use  To  Spark  :'~aet.  To  disperse 

or  scatter  as  'Pe'lcs. 
Spark'- l«r,  3o:  «.    One  who  sparkles^  particularly 

whose  eyes  sparkle. 
SparkMet,  «.    A  small  spark. 
Spark'-l»-nesB>  9.    Liveliness.  viracitT. 
SparkMing^,  c.    lively.  briUiant. 
Spark'-liiig-ly,  ad.    With  twinkling  histre. 
Spark'-ling-Dess,  «.    Vivid,  twinkling  lustre. 

SPARROW,  spar'-ri,  129, 125  :  t.  A  small  bird. 
$^  Of  the  apparent  eompounds  oi  this  word,  Spar'row- 

Srau  Is  a  ridiculoiu  corruption  of  Asparagus;  and 
'par*r0wMmwk,orSpar''hawk,i»ttom  the  Saion,  and 
not  an  English  compound. 
SPARRY.— See  under  Spar. 
To  SPARSE=tparc<,  v.a.  To  disperse.  [Fairlhx.] 
Sparse,  a.  Thinly  scattered ;  not  regular.  [Bot] 
Spar'-aed-ly,  ad.  In  a  scattered  manner. 
8pAtt'-<it-FAc"-r/0N,  89 :  t.  Act  of  sprinkling. 

SPARTANaBpar'-tao,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sparta; 
hardy, brave;  oiduring. 

SPASM,  sp&im,  158:  a.  An  inrolnntary  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle  or  mnades. 

Spa«-mod'-ic,  a.  and  9.  ConvnlsiTe  • — «.  A  medi- 
cine for  spasm,  an  antispasmodic. 

SPAT.— See  To  Spit.  [Almost  obs.] 

SPATHE^s-spi&i,  «.  A  sort  of  sheath  that  enckwes 

the  stem,  and  covers  the  flower.  [Bot] 
Spa-/Aa'-ceot<t,'(-(fca'-shU8, 147)  a.  Having  a  calyx 

like  a  sheath:  Spa'tkoui  Is  the  same. 

SPATniC=rftpift'.lck,  88:  a.  Foliated  or  hunel- 
lar.  [Miaerelogy.] 

To  SPATIATE,  spa'-shi-iu,  v.  m.  To  rove.  [Oba.] 

To  SPATTER^ipIt'-ter,  r.  a.  and  «.  To  sprin- 
kle  with  dirt  or  any  thing  offensive ;  to  throw  out 
offensively;  to  asperse,  to  defiimc :— iieii.  To  throw 
out  of  the  mouth  in  a  scattered  manner. 

Spat^'-ter-dash'-es,  151  :  s,  p/.  Coverings  for  the 
legs  to  keep  them  clear  from  mud.  gaiters. 

Spat'-tlf,  i.  Spittle.  [Obs.]  Spattiiny^poppy  is  the 
herb  white4)ehen. 

SPATULA=.8p$t'-&-ia,  92:  t.  A  slice,  an  apo- 
thecary's instrument  for  spreading  pla^lers.  also 
spellml  and  culled  a  Sptdtle, 

Spat'-u-late,  a.  Shaped  like  a  spatuk.  [Bot] 

SPAVlN^spftv'-in,  «.  A  tumor  on  the  inside  of  a 
horse's  hough. 

Spav'-in«?d,  (-ind,  114)  a.  Afi'ect<4  with  spavin. 

To  SPAWI^=spJ>Bl,  V,  n.  To  spatter  saliva. 

Spawl,  ».  Spittle  thrown  out  scatteringly. 

SPAWN  =8pi>»n,  *.  The  eggs  of  fish  or  ftogs 
ejected;  any  produce  or  offspring  in  contempt 

To  Spawn,  o.  a,  and  it.  To  deposit  as  spawn ;  to 
generate,  in  contempt  i—neu.  To  deposit  eggs  as  fish; 
to  issue  as  offspring. 

Spawn'-f  r,  9,  A  female  fish.  • 

7b  SPAY,  spa^  V,  a.  To  render  [a  female  beast] 

incapable  of  being  impregnated  by  Uking  out  the 

uterus. 

^•^  |PEAK=«8peke,    1  v.  it.    and   a.   (Spake  for 

I  SpoKEsTspoke,        >  Spokeisobs.)Toutterword8; 
SpOKBN==8po'.kn,  J  to  utter  a  discourse ;  to  talk ; 

togirc sound:— oe^  To  utter.topronounce;  to  celebrate; 

to  address ;  to  make  known  ;  to  express  by  signs 
Speak  -tfr,  ».  One  that  speaks ;  one  that  sneaks  1 

ihe  prolocutor  of  the  Commons. 
»pcak-ing.  a.  Act  of  uttering  woida ;  dedamation  ; 


•peaks  well; 


£;pMyiiy.fniai><C  na  instnuMBt  for  spesking  to  ^ 

sons  at  a  dlstanee. 
Speak'-tf-blc,  a.  That  can  be  ^oken ;  thst  csasyc^ 
Spbbch>  (iipeitch)  #.  Language;  a  partienlsr  hs- 

guage;  any  thing  spoken;  talk;  oration;  dsnlsntfai 
7b  Speech,  v.  n.  To  harangoe :  tiiis  is  disossd:  «• 

now  use  To  Sptetk'^^  whan  we  desire  to  ci|mi  • 

meaning  aeany  simdw. 
SpeechMciS,  a.  Domb  ;  (in  this  literal  ssms  Ktk 

used ;)  not  speaking,  silent 
Speech' -lesa-nesi,  a.  State  of  being  speechka. 
Spokes'-ilin,  «.  One  who  speaks  for  saother. 

SPEAR»8perc,  134,  43  :  a,  A  long  poiatei««tt' 
pon.  a  lance ;  a  lanoe  with  jnongs  to  kUl  61b. 

7b  Spear,  v.  a.  and  Jt.  To  km  <»>  pieree  viib  a 
spear : — meu.  To  shoot  up  in  form  <^a  tfmx. 

gST  The  compounds  are  Spear'-gnut.  (loag  stiff fnsi:) 
^eor'-sMm.  (a  soldier  who  uses  a  spear  0  Sftt^mat, 
Spetu'-tkUtU,  Spear'-worU  (planU;)  fte. 

SPECIAL,  &C.,  SPECIE.— See  hi  tiieeosaiagd» 

SPECIES,  8p5'-«h'itx,  147,  101:  «.*«?.  v^ 
pL  A  class  comprehended  under  agcaas. or  (v1^ <f 
the  same)  a  sort  comprehended  under  s  kiod;  tbt 
which  is  perceived  with  tlie  degree  ef  ladistiBtfBm 
that  conceals  its  individual  character,  but  atMhiaf  fcr 
ther,— the  idaa  of  the  PUlonisIs;  (see  Ides:)  it » 
an  old  pharmaceutical  term  for  any  sIbpIs  iagmlKBt 
of  a  compound ;  it  likewise  signified  eiraustiag  wMy> 
but  for  tnis  we  now  use  Specie,  which  see  kiver. 

Spec'-ial,  (8p««h'-'aU  92,  94)  a.  and  *  PWwa- 
ing  to  a  spedes  or  sort;  particular;  approirate;  ex- 
traordinary ;  out  of  the  common  rank :— i.  A  ft" 
ticular. 

SpctZ-ial-ly,  ad.  With  application  to  a  rffcetr- 
with  a  particular  application ;  pecttliariy:  »bw« 
others. 

Spe</-ial-ty,  a.  A  particular  or  peculiar  ««.*I*; 
ticularity;  a  bond-bill;  a  deed:  SpediaTHn  »  » 
Mme. 

To  Spec'-ial-ixe,  v.  a.  To  mention  spedsUy.  [«»] 

7b  SpEc'-i-PY,  (8p«s»'4-ly)  V.  fl.  ToB«ti0S  « 
show  with  particuUr  marks  of  disUsdioB. 

Spe-cif-ic,  88:  a.  and  a.  That  BakessHaW"! 
the  species  of  which  it  is ;  that  is  appropri*»«^»  "^ 
cure  of  a  partkular  distemper  .•— «.  A  specific  smios^ 

Spe-cif-t-cal,  a.  Specific 

Spe-cif-HCol-ly,  ad.  So  as  to  eoMtituie  s  ipwi* 

7b  Spe-cif-l-cate,  v.  a.  To  spediy.  [Hale  1 

Spe-cir-i-ca"-/ton,  89:  *.  Act  of  tpccit^iH'  ^ 
thing  specified. 

Spe'-c/b,  (spe'-sh'^,  147)  f.  Coin  is  »«  « » 
circulathig  medium. 

Spec'-/-men,  (8pess'4-m«n,  92)  a  A  anpl'- 

Spe'-cioct,  (-8h'u8, 147)  90:  a. That  U  ^^'t 
first  aspect,  showy,  superficially  fsir.plsssi*;  ■» 
solidly,  but  apparently  good  or  right 

Spe'-ctous-ljf,  ad.  With  fiur  appesiaooe. 

Spe'-ciotA-ness,  4.  Suie  or  quality  of  »«*«  1*** 

SPECK=8p«ck,  #.  A  stain;  a  snaUipot. 

To  Speck,  V.  a.  To  spot 
Spec'-kW,  101 :  a.  A  apeck.  a  little  spot 
7b  Spec'-kle,  v,  a.  To  mark  with  smsU  spots. 
Specr-kled-nets,  *.  State  of  bciag  »p«kJ*<t 

SPECTACLE,  8p«ck'.ta-cl,  101:  «•  (A^'^J! 
Species.  &c)    A  show,  a  gasing-stock;  sry  w^ 
exhibited  to  the  view  as  enuneaUy  f^^frnd 
theatrical  exhibitku:  in  the  plural.  gU«»«  »  •** 
the  aight. 
Spec'-to-clfd,  a.  Furnished  with  ipeclsda. 
Spec-tac'-u-lor,  81 :  o,  Relsiinf  (0  tbov*. 
Spec-ta'-/ion,  89  :  a.  Regard,  respect,  [nif^y  i 
Spec-ta'-tor,38:  a.  A  looker  00,  «  beholto- 
Spec-ta'-tor-ship,  a.  Act  of  behuldinj ;  ««*e  Of 
spectator. 


zr       ,  -    .   ^  "^•"^•"'^••»**»*»«I*»»*^P»««t« ''»»»<*  th«numbt«  refer,  prec«ktb.DHll«««f. 

'  RaU'-wi^:  chip'-mau:  pj-pi':  \U:  g»d  ;  j'OS,  t.  r.y«r,  55 :  a,  t,  \,  &c. -t'0 1^' 
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Spec'-tff-to"-f  i-ol,  90 :  a.  Of  a  spectator. 

Spec-ta^-tress,  «.  A  fumnle  fpccutor :  Speclah'ix 
is  theaame. 

SpBc'-TRUMy  [I^t.]  9.  Sometliin^  aeeo,  but  appro- 
priately, the  imajte  of  lomething  weu  cunUauiog  aitrr 
the  cyec  are  doied ;  any  optical  imago. 

Speef'trtt  (-tur,  159)  «.  Appariiiuo ;  gfaott 

SpBc'>t'-LJR«  34  :  a.  Affording  view.  [Milton  ;]  aa- 
sistiag  sight,  [PliUipt;]  having  the  qualities  ^t  a 
nlrtur. 

To  Spec'-u-late,  v,  tu  aud  n.  To  consider  with  the 
mental  eye.  to  meditate  on.  [Brown:] — mgu.  To  medi- 
tatr»  to  contemplate;  in  a  special  sense,  to  lay  out 
Boney  with  a  view  to  more  Uian  nsoal  success  in 
trade. 

Spec'^^U'la'-t'ist,  «.  A  speculator. 

Spec"-o-la'-tor,  t.  An  observer ;  a  spy ;  one  who 
fbrms  theories;  one  who  speculates  in  commerce. 

Spc^'U-la'-tor-jf,  a.  Exercising  speculation ;  colcu- 
latrd  ftir  viewing. 

Spec'«u-la"-l«)U>  89  :  «.  View  ;  mental  view  :  men- 
tal scheme  not  reduced  to  practice ;  act  of  speculating 
commercially }  iu  Shakspeare,  (Macb.  iiL  4)  power 
oTsisht. 

Spec'^u-la'-tive,  105 :  a.  OWen  to  speculation ; 
theoretical ;  pertaining  to  vision ;  prying. 

Spec^-a-la'-tave-ly»  ocf.  In  a  speculative  manner. 

Spec/'-u-la'-tive-ness,  «.  State  of  being  speculative. 

Spec'-u-lum,  «.  A  mirror,  a  looking-glass;  a  surgical 
instrament  for  dilating  a  part  in  order  to  view  it. 

SPEECH,  &c— See  under  To  Speak. 

To  SPEED:ssspede7]  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  haste  ; 
I  SpBOsspSd,  >  to  have  sooceas ;  to  have  any 
SpBD^iSp^d)  J  condition, good  or  ill: — act. 
To  despatch;  to  hasten ;  to  assbt ;  to  prosper ;  to  fur- 
nish :  to  despatch  in  the  sense  of  to  kilL 

Speed,  «.  Quickness,  despatch ;  haste,  hurry  ;  success, 
event;  course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

Speed'-y,  a.  Quick,  nimble ;  qufck  in  performance. 

Speed''»-ly,  ad.  In  a  speedy  manner. 

Speed'-f-Dess,  t.  Quality  of  being  speedy. 

SpKSo'-WBLi.y  «.  The  name  of  a  plant 

7b  SPEET»f  pect,  v.  a.   To  stab.  [Oba.] 

SPEJGHT,  tpa\t,   100,  162:    «.    A  woodpecker: 

abo  by  old  authors  spelled  Sptckt  and  SptcKL 
SPKLK=^tp^lk,  »,  A  splinter.  [Obe.  or  k)cal.] 

SPELL^tp^l,  155:  «.  Originally, a  tale. a  history, 
a  form  of  words;  hence,  a  charm  by  words  of  occult 
power ;  a  charm ;  hence,  also,  because  in  a  company 
each  must  spell  or  tell  his  tale  in  fam,  a  turn  of  work, 
or  vicissitude  of  labour. 

To  Spell,  V.  a.  and  n.  Primarily,  to  relate,  to  teach ; 
to  read  ;  to  charm:  [these  senses  are  obsolete  or  un- 
usual ;]  to  write  with  the  prop*''  l«^n  ;  to  read  by 
naming  letters  singly :— am.  To  form  words  of  letters ; 
to  read  unskilfully }  to  read. 

Spel'-ling,  9.  Act  of  one  that  spells ;  orthography. 

Spelt,  pret.  aud  part.  Spelled.  [CoUoq.] 

To  SPELT=«pilt,  r.  a.  TospUt.  [Obs.] 

SPELTER«8p«l'-ter,  «.  Common  »inc 

SPENCE«ip«nc<,  «.  A  krder,  a  buttery.  [Oba.] 

Spen'-cer,  «.  A  buUer.  [Obs.] 

SPENCER=»«p^n'-cer,  «.  An  outer  coat  or  jacket 
without  skirts,  named  from  the  lato  Earl  S|«encer. 

To  SPENDsssp^nd,!  v,  a,  and  n.  To  consume,  to 

1  SPKirr^tp^nt,      >  exhaust;  to  hiy  out;    to  ef- 

SPBNTesspdnt,      I  ftue;  to  squander;  to  harass: 

— nea.  To  make  expense ;  to  prove  iu  the  use ;  to  be 

employed  in  a  use ;  to  be  lost. 

Speml'-rr,  «.  One  who  spenda;  a  prodigal. 

Spend'-ing,  «.  Act  or  state  of  spending. 

SpeDd'-Mrift,  «.  A  prodigal,  a  lavbher. 
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SPERABLE,  sperc'.^-bl,  a.  That  may  be  hoped. 

SPERM=8perm,  t.  Seed;  seed  of  animals;  spawn; 
an  ml  obtained  ftom  the  head  of  one  kind  of  whale. 

Sper-mat'-ic,  88  :  a.  Consisting  of  or  relating  (o 
sperm ;  seminal:  Spermat'icat  is  the  same. 

To  Sper'-ma-tite,  r. «.  To  yield  seed.  [Brown.} 

SpBi?-ii.i-CB"-T/,  (CormpUy.  Pa/madt^if.)  t. 
••  The  sperm  of  whale  ;*'  the  name  of  the  while  sub- 
stance prepared  from  the  oil  Incorrectly  called  tperm. 

Spbr-mat'-o-cblk,  101:  «.  A  rupture  occasioned 
by  the  contraction  of  the  seminal  vessels. 

Spbr-MOl'-O-OIST^  *.  A  seed-gatherer;  a  botanist. 

7b  SPERSE.— Sec  To  Sparse  and  To  Dispeiae. 
[Spenser.] 

n  SPET,  SPET.— See  To  Spit  [Milton.] 

To  SPEW=8pu,  110:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  vomit;  to 
eject  as  from  the  stomach;  to  eject  with  k>alhing:~ 
neu.  To  vomit. 

Spew'-ing,  «.  Act  of  vomiting. 

Spew'-y,a.   Wot.  foggy;  [Local;]  hence,  Speu/inei9, 

SPHACELUS,  8f2Us'4-lu8,  163:  #.  Gangrene. 

7b  SpAacZ-e-late,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  affect  with  a 
gangrene :— aea.  To  suffer  with  a  gangronc.  to  mortify. 

SPHAGNUM, 8fSg'-num,  [Lat.J  #.  Bog-moss. 

SPHENE,  8fen<,«.  Literally,  a  wedge  ;  a  mineral. 

S/>Ae'-noid,  a.  Like  a  wedge.  [Anatomy.] 

SPHERE,  afere,  163,  43:  *.  A  solid  body  con 
Uined  under  a  single  surface  which  in  trvery  part  U 
equally  disUnt  from  a  point  within ;  a  globe ;  the 
gjobe  of  the  earth,  though  strictly  a  spheroid  ;  a  star 
or  planet ;  circuit  of  motion,  orb ;  compass  of  know, 
ledge  or  actkm,  province,--a  sense  derived  from  the 
noUon  of  on  active  power  emanating  from  and  sur- 
rounding bodies. 

7b  S/}Aere,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  spliere ;  to  form  into 
roundness. 

Spher'-ic,  (8f?r'-ick,  88)  a.  and  t.  Gtobular; 
planetary  :—Spher'ics,  («.  pi.)  Doctrine  of  the  sphere. 

S^er'-i-K:al,  a.  Spheric. 

SpAer'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  form  of  a  sphere. 

S^AeK-i-cal-ness,  «.  Sphericity. 

S;»Aer'-ule,  109  :  #.  A  little  sphere. 

SPHB-Ric/-/-Tr,  (-rW-^-tiA^  84)  #.  Kouudncss. 

Sphe-ro'id',  t.  A  body  iiko  a  siOiero,  but  obbite  or 
prolate. 

S/»Ae-roid'"^l,  o.  Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid  ; 
Cheyne  uses  Spheroid^ h  at. 

SpAe-roid'-i-ty,  *.  Deviation  firom  a  sphere. 

Spherule. — See  higher  in  the  class. 

SpHe^-ry,a.  Spherical  [Shakspeare.  Milton.] 

SPHINCTER,  8nngk'-ter,  163:  *.  A  muscle 
that  oontraeto  or  shnU.  [Anatomy.] 

SPHINX,  8nngk8,  158,  154:  #.  An  Egyptian 
monster  with  a  virgin's  face  and  a  quadruped's  body, 
said  to  have  proposed  riddles,  and  destroyed  those  who 
could  not  solve  them ;  also  the  hawk-muth. 

SPHRAGID,  sfrild'-gtd,  t.  An  ochreoua  clay. 

SPlAL=x8p?-al,  *.  (See  To  Spy)  A  "py.  [Bacon.] 

SPICATE.— Soe  under  Spike. 

SPICEasf  pice,  s.  A  vcgeUble  production  fragrant  to 
the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  taste ;  that  which  gives 
flavour  or  pungrncy ;  a  small  quantity  giving  a  sea> 
soning  to  a  greater. 

7b  Spice,  V.  a.  To  season  with  spkse;  to  season. 

Spi'-cer,  «.  One  who  deals  in  spice. 

Spi'-cer-y,  l.  Spices  collectively ;  repository  of  eplces. 

Spi'-<^,  a.  Producing  spice  ;  aromatic 

SPICK-AN  D  SPAN=r8pTck'-and-8p5n,  ad.  With 
bright  and  glossy  freshness. 

SPlCKNEL=8plck'-n«l,  t.  The  herb  beamort 

SPlCULiE,  &c.— See  under  Spike. 


The  sign  =s  w  OMd  afkvr  mcKks  of  •pelliag  Itwt  bare  no  Irregularity  or  ■oaad. 

Co/utonanU:  mlttb-un,  i.#.  mi99ion,  165:  vlih-un,  i.  e.  riitow,  165:  thin,  166:  ttl^o,  l66. 
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SPlDEB=»pi'-dfr,  f.  Tlw  Imecl  Uwi  ipfiu  »  w^b 

esT^  Tin  eomwHinJi  m  Sfi'-4ir-ealtli'ir,  (i  Wnl  i) 

SPlG0T-«pV-5t,  IM:  .,  A  pin  «  I-*  P"!  in>" 
iIm  hunt  to  lurp  In  the  Itquilr. 

SPIKtl^tpIk..!.  ABSMorcomorimn;  t,ftcM 
of  indoreK™™.  »•  In  whful.  tt..  Uwnilri,  *c.  i  lyt- 
ciiilly.  I  nuUn  ifcom  uT  Imwnilot;  •Ikj  from  lU 
mcmMuwIa  thuiw.i  kof  uU,  efiieii11|  or  inn  i 

To  Spike,  V.  a.  To  balau  wilh  ({iliri  i  u  Kt  wlih 
Sprkni,'in'l43:  o,  Sp™«;  tamioMiiigliimijiilie 

gr  pninl  J  •loppxl  «t  Uw  t'Bl. 
Spi^-kk,  a.  Having  A  fbarp  polnl. 
Spikefjet,  >.  A  ■m.li  .pikorf  >  Urs»  ob«.  [BoL] 

Sl-l'-CiTB,  a.  Htvlni  «  ■?'<"  «  «r.  [nol ) 
Spi-c«'-»-tf ,  1.  <Ji»lit(  urbrini  iplkKL   [DiKMdl 
7bSpi'-cu-l>te,ti.a.  To  miko  ipilita or  polnWU. 
Spi'-c.i-lte,(-li<,103)  ..p/.  8iii.LU.pil™.  [HoL] 

ofinin;!!  fauiUobnil  lued  lonpliyilKpof  ia|«l 

7b  SPlLI^ipTl.  u.  a.  and  ■.  Totiied.  lo  low  by 
•hecUiiui  to  ihwwmnj:— ■«.  To  w.il*.  lobiita- 

Spil'-ler,(.  One  wbn  ipilla  :  ikind  oTIliblBrUne. 
Spill,  frtl.  and  port,  api"!^  [CoUoq.]  Bputt.  In 

SpilM,  1.  Thai  whk:li  \m  ipiUnL  [Slulii.] 
71.SPlN=.pIn,  I  P.O.  aadrt.  (:Sp«.(l«.l«OH*. 

J    SpUN-gpiiD,    J  L.  u-  ■-    ■'"    ^ 

'■ll«D||lh;  (i>|irolr*ri 


br  obloh,  I 


IOC  (ho  rliiuK  iJ  Ihe  mcli 


apin'-rtry,  105  !  t.  Ttm  w< 
Spnt'-Di.s,  tOI :  t.  Tho  pii 

r«  Spii 

(»-Th» 


1;  UTilenclet  poinltd  n 


K.   [Milton.] 


mill  in  SfaTiltlaaf  or  ^||n'  'rUxAmril'. 
t  poiioo.  In  conlrnpt ;)  Spit."ill-iliapi^ : 

SfiiCiltlref.  (•  plint ;)  &c. 
Spin'-ny,  u,  Smull.  tlradsi.  [DiuiM,] 
SPINACH,   .pln'-ig^  149,  99 :  «.  A  Testable 

miKh  rnmnted  for  the  Ul>)g ;  ll  La  alH  •peUaiEjiAMff. 
SPINAL.— See  nndn  Spine. 
SPIN  DLE.  &c— Sao  under  To  Spin. 
SPINE-Bpini.i.  Ttaebeckbonei  «>  kmei. 
Spt'-Dnl,  a.  Iklali|ui(  ta  Ihe  bukbone. 
Spiki,  I.  A  thorn  at  the  ■ubrtinco  ot  lh>  ■sod. 
Spi'-nout,  12(1 :  a.  Hmtnt.  Ilill  or  iplnei. 
Spi'-njr,  a.  'nioniir.  briery,  peiplsxed. 


Spi-not'-t-tr,  t.  CnUadawi  Umnr  l-V^- 
SpHief ,  (spi-nitt',)  ».   An  lonni«e«  >tt  kv 

like  I  lu^lehiinl.  nUHd  hm  the  Ittrm  .qdt, 

>vhieb  the  vine  nn  vti-vk. 
SPlNEI.^apTn'-Cl.  i.  A  minm]  •<ib«aa  rfii 

SPlNESc'ENT,4c.SPINET^Se.ml(r^ 
SPINK,  nptoEk,  153  :  I.  A  IndL 
SPIN  NER,  SPINNING,  &c—s«  =.1^7.5111 
SPINOSITY,    SPINOUS,  SPIN¥.-s»«fa 

Spin.. 


SPlNOZiSU,  m^'-Dlt-tam 

1.  Tit  dudnnW 

lE38;lieuiifbilbi 
.Uni.  b.,iJi.h- 

l.nl  moilJlMUoM  of  lli«l  .ubumc 

SPINSTER,  SPINSTHY.- 

-S«wAtT=Sp.. 

SPIRACLE,  spl'-rd-cl,  101 

>.  A«l..p« 

Sfi-ha'^jow.— S«  0-d.T  T.  Rpm. 

SPlHAL=.pIr.'.31,  45 .-   o 

CirnUHjimW 

like>Km:olniliag. 

Spi'-ral-ly,  OA  I»..pir.lfan 

Spire,..  A  cor.,  o.  q>ir^  U» 

■  "I**^^ 

^.mMi.ilStletlS^KT'- 

To  Spire,  p.  n.  To  eboot  up  pj 

nnidiaH/, 

Spired,  114:  a.  lUiing  •  ipire. 

Spi'-C,.,.  Pj,«nhUl;-«thoi™UA 

n  SPlBE-^ir.,  ..  n.  To 

mbe,  [O—LI 

tt 

SpiH-it-al-lj,  ad.  B7  bhu  t4 
n  Spit'-it,  V.  a.    To  Inqiiitt: 
Spir'-it-ed,  a.    Unlj,  tindni 
Spir'-it-ing,  I.  Hie  votk  <•(  ■  I 
Sfur'-il-ed-lf,  »{.    U  «  ^iriM  ■"««■■ 
Spii'-il-ed-Deu,  t.     Dtaporfile"  o. -iki  <>(  ■** 
Spir'-it-UI,  )I7:  a.    Fnll  stqiiiit. 
Spir'-it-ful-tj.od.    In  t  ipriibUi  "■"■ 

Spir'.il-lcM.a.     H.nnjnobK.^ft^*"'-' 


HH»^^ 


I,   lattif.  'Pi^ 


Spir'-il-les^ly,  ad.  TTlthoul  ipi 
Spir'-it-icM-DeM,  <.  BtMeefW 
Spit'-i-Uin,  a.    FUtnUof  ita  qi 

3pir'-(-ton-[KM,  >■    snie 

Spir'-if-H^I,    fipTr'-It-i  .__ 

choo-ai,  147)  a.    ""l"*  «  ^^ '1^1 

Spir-itMOUy.  wbidl  bo  ion  (r  <>B<r' 
Sp&-l/-«-al-lj,  a*    iBiM*-""^'.^ 
Spir-.i/.a-ar-i-l,,  ••    gnHlJifMel'S^ 
I  7h  Spii'-ifHHil-iie,  t>.  a.  Te  eit**  b*"""^ 


''»•»*■■  ^«*'.wi^;  chlLp'^noii -.  p^-pi*!  itwi  g«6d!  j'J^  i.R>np,  56:  «,<,*.•«■■*' 


in. 


SPI 

■pint  from ;  to  nue  by  distilbitkm  ;*  to  puriN  from  the 
leculeDce  of  the  world;  toeoDTert  toa  spiritoalmeaaing. 
8pii^'i''W'ol-isty  9'  One  who  profesHS  »  regard  to 
spiritual  things;  one  whose  profession  is  spiritual; 
alsup  one  who  admits  the  reality  ofan.intelligeut  being 
distinct  from  the  perceptible  universe :  this  definition 
includes  all  who  are  nut  materialists ;  (see  Materialist) 
SpiritoaHata.  however,  with  reapect  to  the  human  miod 
or  aool.  seem  to  hold  different  opinions,  so  as  to  bring 
them  under  tlie  different  denominations  of  Platoniats 
sum!  Attti-Platonists :  the  Platonists  believe  the  soul,  to 
he  quite  distinct  from  the  body,  in  such  a  manner  that 
death  is  the  literal  separation  of  one  fttm  the  other, 
the  onecontiiUiugtoexist  as  mere  matter,  the  other 
as  an  inteUlg«nt  being  whose  substance  is  intelligence 
or  intella^ualitv  merelv :  the  Anti-Platonists  deem 
Baiod  or  soul  to  be  nothmg  more  than  a  name  for  the 
capabUities  of  sensation,  perception,  and  thought, 
with  which  man  is  endowed  simply  in  consequence  of. 
hia  Maker's  will;  that  these  capabilities  cease  at 
death  as  motion  ceases  in  a  rolling  ball  when  it  comes 
to  a  state  of  rest }  and  consequently  that  a  friture  state 
of  esialenoe  is  not  tlie  existence  of  the  soul  separately 
fnm  the  body,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  pnre  Pla- 
tonists;  norof  the  re-union  of  the  soul  with  the  body 
after  the  former  has  for  a  while  existed  separatehr. 
which  is  the  opinion  perhaps  of  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians, but  is  the  raising  of  tne  body,  through  the  power 
of  the  Creator,  under  new  circnmstances  of  existence, 
a  spiritual  body  firom  that  which  was  a  material  body , 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Anti-PlatonisU  among 
Christians. 

Spir'-iZ-K-oiis,  a.  Having  tenuity  and  activity  of 
pctrts;  lively,  idry,  vivid;  ardent,  inflammable,  as 
fyiTitmmM  Uqmort.  ^p^KitOM /ffaort  would  perhaps  be 
better;  yet  SpuritMOtu  is  mere  usual  in  this  appliea- 
ti<m. 

Spir'-i/-M-oi«-D€8i,  *.  The  qoality  of  being  spirihious; 
Spir't'tWHTU^  i»  not  in  nse. 

To  SPlRT=8pert,  35 :  r.  ».  and  a.  To  spring  or 
stream  out,  as  a  fluid,  suddenly,  or  at  intervals  : — act. 
To  throw  out  in  a  jet 

Spirt,  «.    Sadden  ejection  ;  sodden  effort;  a  fit 

To  SpiiMle,  V.  a.    To  tboot  loatlmringly. 

SPIRY.— See  under  SpiniL 

SPl$S=rsp{s8,  a.    Close,  firm,  thick.  [Buused.] 

Spitf-ta-ted,  a.    Thickened. 

Spifli'-s*-tade,  «.    Grossneas,  thickness. 

SPIT=s»pTt,  t.  A  long  prong  on  which  meal  is 
roasted;  the  depth  of  earth  which  a  spade  pierces  at 
once. 

To  Spit,  V,  a.  (Regnlai.)  To  thrust  through. 

Spif -ted.  p.  Shot  out  into  length,  as  a  deer's  horn  : 
hence  Spitter,  a  youug  deer. 

To  SPIT,)  ==fpit,  V,  a,  and  «.  (Spat  ftir  the  pret. 
I  Spit,   >  is  obeetesoent.  and  Spitten  for  the  pari. 
Spit,  I  obsolete.)  To  eject  from  the  month  :— 
AM.  To  throw  oat  spittle  or  moistore  tmm  the  mouth. 

Spit,  a.  Spittle :  it  occurs  for  Sfiaddle :  hence  Spii'- 
remom,  potooo  from  the  month. 

Spit'-tle,  f.  The  moisture  of  the  mouth,  saliva:  for 
its  other  sense,  see  Spital. 

8PITAL=«8p1t'-51,  12  :  *.  A  charitable  foundation, 
a  hospital,  of  which  word  it  b  said  te  be  a  corruption : 
bat  our  ancestors  distinguished  a  Spitai  or  Spittle  from 
a  hospital:  the  former  was  a  latarhonse,  the  Utter  an 
aUDS^boose :  [Ohs.  or  Vulg.]  It  is  stiU  used  adjectlvely 
in  a  few  phrases. 

To  SPlTCHCOCK«8pitch'-c8ck,  v,  a.  To  split 
Fan  eel]  lengthwise,  and  broil  it :  hence,  a  Spitch'cock, 

SPlTE=8pTt*, *.  Malice, rancour. hate:  ]n  spite o/, 
notwithstanding,  in  defiance  o£ 

To  Spite,  V.  a.  To  meditate  or  do  mischief  to ;  to 
tliwart  malignantly ;  to  fiU  with  spite,  to  offend. 

Spite'-fttl,  117  :  a.    Filled  with  spite,  malignant 
Sptte^-fwl-ly,  ad,    MaUdoosly,  raaHgnantly. 
SpiteMWl-nesB,  #.    Malice,  malignity. 
SPITTLE^— See  under  To  Spit 


SPO 

SPLANCHNOt.OGY,  spHtngk-nSl'^^jg^Tj.  158. 
161,  87 :  t.  Doctrine  of  the  viscera  or  bowels. 

To  SPLASH=8pla9h,  v,  m,  and  n.  To  strike  or 
dash  a  fluid  upon  or  over,  especially  muddv  water  or 
mud. — neu.  To  strike  and  dash  something  fluid  so  as 
to  make  it  fly  about 

Splash,  s.  Water  or  mnd  thrown  up  as  from  a  pool ; 
a  noise  or  effect  as  firom  a  splash. 

Splash'-y,  a.    Wet  and  muddy ;  apt  to  daub. 

7b  SPLAY=sp!a^  v,  a.  Originally,  to  spread  as 
for  ditptttyi  hence,  to  spread  or  turn  f^m  a  natural  or 
nsual  position :  To  spiay  a  Aerssis  to  dislocate  or  break 
his  sboulder-lx>ne. 

Splay,  a.  Broad,  turned  as  by  design  to  show  : 
A  SpUtt/-foot  is  a  broad  foot  turned  outward ;  hence 
Splay' -fw^ed :  A  Splay'-mouth  is  a  month  widened  on 
purpose. 

SPLEEN=8pleen,  »,  The  milt,  a  soft  part  of  the 
viscera  of  animals,  whose  use  is  not  well  understood : 
it  is  the  supposed  seat  of  melancholy,  anger,  or  vex- 
ation ;  Bonfetimes  of  perverse  mirth ;  hence  anger ; 
melancholy  ;  a  fit  of  some  passion ;  immoderate  merri- 
ment: in  the  time  of  Fope  and  Addison  it  was  the 
fashionable  name  for  what  was  also  caUed  vapours, 
and  is  now,  by  various  phrases,  attrilHited  to  the  nerves. 

Spleenrd,  114  :  a.    Having  the  spleen  token  out 

Spleeu'-y,  a.    Angry,  peevish ;  humorous. 

Spleen'-fvl,  117:  a.    Angry ;  fyelfld ;  melancholy. 

Spleen'-less,  a.    Kind,  gentle,  mild. 

Spleen'- wor^  141 :  «.    Miltwaste,  a  pUnt 

Splen'-IC,  a.    Belonging  to  the  sploen. 

Splen'-ish,  a.    Fretful,  peevish.  [Drayton. J 

Splen'-e-tic,  81 :  a.  and  «.  Affected  with  spleen, 
peevish:  Spienefical  (88)  is  the  same  :->s.  A  splenetltf 
person. 

Splen'-t'tive,  105  :  a.  Hot. fiery,  passionate.  [Shaks.] 

SPLENDENT«8plgn'-d£nt,  a.  Bright,  shining. 

Splkn'-UID,  a.  Showy,  magnificent,  brilliant 

Splen'-did-ly,  ad.  In  a  i^Iendki  manner.^. 

Splen'-d roars,  a.  Having  splendor.  [Drayton.] 

Splen'-dor,  191,  38  :  s.  Great  brightness;  lustre; 
power  of  shining ;  magnificence;  pomp. 

SPLENETIC,    SPLENIC,    Ac— -See     nnder 

$PLENT=:r8plSnt,  «.  A  oalkMU  swelUng  on  the 
shank- bone  of  a  horse's  leg,  that  often  spoils  Its  shape. 

To  SPLICE,  8plice,  v,  a.  To  join  by  Interweaving  f 
hence  Splice,  («.)  an  interweaving. 

SPLINT=^pltnt,  S.  A  fragment  split  off;  a  thi» 
piece  of  wood  to  keep  a  set  bone  in  its  place. 

7o  Splint,  V.  a.  To  splinter.  [Shaks.] 

Splint'-er,  a,  A  splint ;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

7b  Splint'-rr,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  shiver,  to  break  into 
firagments  or  splintess;  to  secure  by  splints,  to  sup- 
port :—««».  To  be  sluvered  or  break  into  splinters. 

To  SPLIT,!  =r8plit,  v,a.  and  n.  To  divide  Umgi- 
I  Split,  >  tudinally  ;  to  divide  ;  to  deave.  to  rive, 
Spi.it,  j  to  crack,  to  rend . — nem.  To  burst  in 
sunder,  to  crack ;  to  be  broken  as  against  rocks. 

Split'-ter,  36  :  «.  One  who  spUts. 

SPLUTTER=8plut'-trr,f.  Sputter;  bustle.  [Vulg.] 

7b  Splut'-t«r,  o.  It.  To  speak  oonfbsedly. 

SPODOMANCY,  8p6d"-A-man'-ci>i,  87  :  t.  Di- 
'TinaUon  by  ashes. 

Spod'-U-MBKB,  m.  Prismatic  triphane  spar. 

7b  SPOlLarspoil,  29 :  v,  a.  and  n.  (Sec  also  un- 
der To  Spoliate.)  To  corrupt,  to  mar,  to  mike  use- 
less : — neu.  To  decay,  to  grow  useless. 

Spoil,  «.  (See  also  under  To  Spoliate.)  Corruption , 


the  cast  skin  of  a  snake ;  cause  of  corruption. 
Spoil'-irr,  s.  One  who  corrupts  :  see  also  lower. 
SPOKE,  &C,  SPOKESMAN.— See   under 

Speak. 
Tb*  Mga  =  i*  a*«d  aAsr  mods*  of  spelling  tbat  have  no  Irrefularitf  of  aouod. 

Omaonanlit  Iiit8h-un,  i.  €,  nM$ion,  165 :  vixh-un,  i.  e.  viaioH,  165  :  UTn,  166 :  Oi«n,  166. 
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SPOKE-ipolU,  >.  Tb*ndlH«f.irb«l. 
SroKii'-iaiva,  i.  A  iiIih  id  uBii«h  block-ihelli. 
n  SPOLIATE.  tpV-\h-\U,  9U  :  r.  d.  To  n>b. 
Bra'-li-a"-fwn,  S9  :  >.  AH  of  r<>t)b«y  or  prinUn. 
7BSn>II,ll.<I.BII(l>.  (S«  ■]»  itxn  In  iu  pUn.)  Ta 

Ibalfalni  uk«:— iini.  TDpncOHpliinitsrotrciUieTy. 
spoil,  L  FliuHtaT,  pUU)*,  boolji  robberf. 
Spoll'-*r,  i.  A  nbbci :  lee  *1k  la  lu  pUo. 
SPONDEE^ipSo'-d^  t.  A  bM.  thu^  no-li. 
Spon-dm'-ic,  a.  Unit  or  or  ptrblalng  la  ipoDda**. 
8PONDyL^Bp6n'-d'il,  •.  A  jaiat  of  iha  ■pint. 
SPONGE,  ipuDei,  1 16  ;  (.  A  ponxu  luilBe  Rb- 

•Ud«,  ai«d  \a  alpLDi  v  elv«iUnj| ,  uid  fin  ImbLbLng 

Te  SroKoi,  d 


SpgD'-g<t,  (.  Oh  .     , 

SpaD'-ciDIFt  '>  Bqwilnt  oU  what  nmaliii  i   bm 

Span'-ejr,  a.  LOu  ■  •pDBga ;  hnbig  tba  qmllljr  c 
iBUbfifi  nluid:  ^inf'iM  ka  ku  <i»d. 

SiMo'-gi-ncn,  •.  QulH]'  oi  balng  ipoaty 

SPONK—Bh  Spunk. 

SPONSAL— ■pSn'-uil,  a.  BditlBt  d'muriiie. 

SPONSION,  ■pSn'-chuD,  90:  i.  A  pMfliig. 

SpDo'-wt,  1.  Ov<  hIb  it  nnly  (be  uoUht. 

SPONTANEOUS,  (pdo-a'-D^iu,  90, 120  :  i 
VolanUrr;  Artilaf  mjBpnHDlirUl;  kcUikf  ngro* 


Spon'-t»-ne"-i.t»,  84 :  t. 

SPONTOON=.p5o-M5ii', ,.„ 

SPOOL-apatl,  (.   A  ^n  u(  «»,  md,  ar  wood, 

n  8POOM— ■pEEm,   e.  h.    To  bi    dri.>o   wlch 
"■"'*"  ' "bip!  CDrydvil:]   To   Spmtm^  pnba- 


oirtbii 
SPOON. 


SpcM>D'-[iii,  117  :  t.  Ai  mndi  Hold  u  •  ipooi 

WUlh<ir'ecm>pouniU>nS>w'-WI.  (ibirdO  S| 
*rift,  (>  iprli^lltu  of  u-nur  locpt  mi  ■  in 
«  'K^lJ  SfC^-mM.  CUquU  I«dO  )*"•■ 

SPORAfficAU  ipi-rfd'-i-cal,  ■ 
Stok'-j-dss,  101  1  I,  pi.  eouicml  ill 
SPORT,  ■pS'urt,  I3D:  i.  P)*r.  di™ 

7r>  Spocti  V.  a.  and  il  To  diTiR,  wtib 
pniiwmi ;  lo  T«pr*HDt  tportlblly ;— ««ii. 

Sport'-ful,  117:  a.  Jierrf,  inmton  i  la 
Spsrl'-flil-ljr,  ad.  lam  iportAa  muHI. 
8|»  tl'- rut  lieu,  t.  Play.  SHiTilHDl,  ttoll 
8por('-ing-lj>,  aJ,  Injert,  In  ipmt. 
Spsrt'-ive,  IDS:  n.  Gt;,  nurrri  vuloi 
Spert'-lVe-n«n,  ■.  Omyily,  play  1  «UUE 
Sperl'-lcu,  n.  loylm,  lad. 

Spurtl'-IIMD,  f.    Ono  who  pVIKH  Held  q 


SPORTULG->pl«i'-tili,37:  t.  itgilu 
Spoi'-lu-lar-*,  a.  Subiiiliigg  on  nlmi.  [BpHiil 
SPOT^ipSt,  I.  AT«ik,..pKk:aU<>,iM 


7oSpol,ii.B.  Toiuka>ipol«>pBiDe;l)Bii     I 
Spot'-tcr,  36  :  (.  One  >lio  ipiia. 
SpaC'-^,  a.  Foil  or  ipou:  beu  SftfUim. 
Spot'-ted-nea,  I.  Etiu  arbdsi  ipgUf. 

Spot'-l<n-neu,  (.  StcU  o(  bnai  ipoilni. 
SPOUSAGE,  ■pow'-ilgi.  151 :  •.  Aji>^-i« 
Spou'-Ml,  a.  and  t.  Noptiil,  bnlal:-^.  HBnp- 


way  of  pnetin,  la  lb*  manner  tt  •  ■Ddbn  ■■ 

Spout'-rr,  t.  Oh  wbe  qunti  qndin. 
SPRAG^pTiiF,  a.  Sprl^Uy.  [SbiJu.1 
To  SPRAIN=«>i£ui,  •- «.  To  i«Wi.  «  <C 

™al.,..of.lobl.  ^^ 

SPRAINTS^^iprauiti,  ..  ^  Dnj  "f  •■  •"■ 
SPRANG—SCO  To  Bprlaf,  robnliBAJ 
SPRAT^spiit.  t.  A  Baall  «-U. 
71  3PBAWL=.ptfcl,  ^  -.  To  ipwl  •  *^ 
1h.  body  and  llmbt  widely  aai  .1  Mb*  l~W 
whili  in  ■  lylni,  poMnn :  m  mHt'^ 
SPRAY^apti^  1.  Eimmtty  of'  I""* 
SPRAY  =.priu.  ,,  Th.  tan.  =r  U-  *L 
7*0  SPREAD,!  »prM,120:  i."«»' "-^l,* 
I  SruaD,      }  lend  In  ill  dlmltisi.  » la"  ' 


Sprnd,  (■  Eiicai,  » 


opaiAn  DTfA 


Sprrsd'-ingiJ.  Ad  npaudlna or  nH''^ 
SPRENT,— Sn>  To  SprtoUa.  [0>»] 
SPRIG ^1  prig,  I.  AonaUbniKb. 
Spri|'«,  t-s^  77J  a.  F.'l"'—"'^^ 
SPRIGHT.  .prX  II*.  '**"•  "^H^S 


pnng,  ..  n«  .»»  In  wUd.  P^",'C7-«* 
Ibo  gnuDdi—lhc  inul  itaioa:  "^'^  a^ 
v«lnnniifl,-laDiiroa,a  '•""'^.iT-ui  ** 
body:  h<>Dea,>kMKpow«:ur>^'"°"' 


/■««/..■  eju'-wi^i  eliip'-mon:  pj-pi';  ll«!  gi&d:  jW,  i. 


* 
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a  hoood*  a  sodden  effort;  a  start  of  pUufc.  a  leak;  a 
sonrce*  a  rise,  a  cause ;  a  plant,  a  shoot ;  a  youth,  (see 
Sipringal ;)  that  part  of  a  bog  whieh  shouts  out  from 
the  body.— a  hanid  or  shonldrr. 

Sprimoaj^  Sprinqb. — See  knrer  fai  the  class. 

Sf>ring'-«r,  72 :  «.  One  who  rooses  game ;  a  planu 

Spring^'ing,  «.  Growth,  ineiease*  the  part  of  an 
mreh  which  rises  from  the  pier. 

SpriDg'-y,  7%  105 :  a.  Haying  the  quality  of  a 
spring  or  elastic  body :  MX  of  water  springs. 

Spriog'-i-ne8S> «.  Elasticity. 

i9-  Thecomponnds  are  Sprin^-haXU  (a  haltinff  or  lame- 
ness in  which  a  horse  twitches  up  his  legs  :)  5prt»g^* 
head,  (a  fountain ;)  Springtide,  (a  tide  which  peri- 
odically rises  higher  than  ordinary;)  ^ring^'wheal, 
(wheat  to  be  sowed  in  the  spring ;}  8cc 

Sr&iHo'-JL,  72, 12:  «.  A  yonth.  [Spenser.} 
SPBiifOB,  (tprlnje,  64}  f .  That  which.  Ihstened  to 

an  elastic  body,  catches  by  a  spring  or  Jerk.— a  gin,  a 

noose. 
To  Springe,  v.  a.  To  ensnare,  to  entrap. 
To  SPRINKLE,  iprTng'-kl,  158, 101 :  v.  a,  and 

fs.  (Sprent,  once  used  tor  the  part,  is  quite  obsolete.) 

To  scatter,  to  disperse ;  to  wet  or  besprinkle :—»«».  To 

pet  form  the  act  of  scattering  in  drops. 
Sprtn^-kl^,  $,  A  small  quantity  scattered ;  in  Spen- 

met,  a  ntensU  to  sprinkle  with. 
Spriff'-kler,  «.  One  that  sprinkles. 
Sprin'-kUng,  f.  Act  of  a  sprinkler ;  small  quantity. 
To  SPRlTstprit,  V.  a.  and  it.  To  spirt  or  sprout 
Sprit,  «.  Shoot,  sprout ;  a  pole. 
Sfrit'-saii.,  «.  A  sail  extended  by  a  sprit. 
SPRlTE=r8prTt*,  t.  (See  Spright.  with  which  this 

word  is  origbMlly  identkal.)  A  spirit. 
i9*  For  SprU^i,  &c,  SprOeig,  Sec.,  see  Spnghtful,  &c. 

To  SPROUT»sprowt,  v.  ft.  To  shoot  as  the  seed 

of  a  plant ;  to  ramify ;  to  grow. 
Sproat,  9,  A  shoot  of  a  vegetable;  in  the  plural, 

TonnK  eoleworts. 
SPRUCE,   8prC5ce,  109:  «.    A  species  of    Ar: 

Sprwet'heet^  is  beer  tinctured  with  the  flr:  Sprmct- 

Imtlfer  is  a  cormptkm  of  Prussian  leather. 

SPRUCE,  sprCOCi,  a.  Nice.  neat.  trim. 

To  Spruce,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  trim,  to  dress  :—«««. 

To  dress  with  affected  neatness. 
Spruce'-ly,  ad.  In  a  neat,  trim  manner. 
Sprvce'-Iiets,  f.  Neatness  witliout  elegance. 
SPRUE,  sprOS,    109:  «.    Matter  ibrmed   in    the 

month  in  eertain  diseases ;  scoria  or  dross. 

SPRUNG.— See  To  Spring. 

To  SPRUNT=stprunt,  v.  n.  To  spring.  [Obs.] 

Sprant,  a.  and   «.    Growing,  vigorous,  active: — i. 

One  still  young,  but  vigorous ;  a  spring,  a  leap.  [Obs.** 
Sprunt'-ly,  ad»   Youthfully,  sprucely.  [B.  Jon.] 
SPRY^spry,  a.  Lively  ;  active,  nimble.  [Local.] 
SPUD=rspud,  «.  A  short  knifo  ;  any  thing  short  in 

eontrmpt  [Disused.] 
SPUME^spuxm,  $.    Foam,  froth. 
To  Spume,  r.  n.    To  froth,  to  foam. 
Spo'-moifs,  Spo'-najTi  a.    Foamy,  frothy. 
Spu-mes^'Cence,  «.    Frothiness ;  state  of  foaming. 
SPUN.— See  To  Spin. 
Spuw'-IUT,  i.    Hay  twisted  for  carriage. 
Spbn'-yakn,  «.    A  line  of  rope  yams  twisted. 
SPUNGE,  Ac— See  Sponge,  &c. 
SPUNK,  spungk,  158  :  t.    Toudiwood;  hence,  in 

vulgar  style,  temper  easily  kindled,  mettle,  spirit 
SPUR^tpur,  39  :  4.    A  go^  worn  at  the  heel  by 

horsemen ;  any  thing  memhling  or  arting  as  a  spur; 

iaeitement.  stimulus ;  the  sharp  points  in  the  legs  of  a 

cock;  a  snag. 
Th  Spur,  V,  a,  and  ft.    To  prick  with  the  9]nT;  to 
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incite ;  to  urge  or  drive  forward:— ««*.  To  travel  very 
fiist,  to  press  forward. 

Spur'-rfr*  1*29  :  «.  One  who  spurs. 

Spur'-rt-rr,  f.    One  who  makes  spurs. 

99*  The  compounds  are  To  SfrnZ-gall,  (\o  hurt  with  the 
spar,  whence  Spui'-gall,  wis.;)  Spmr-roj/alt  (*«»  old 
soM  coin ;)  Spmr'-way,  (n  horso-way,)  &c. 

SPURGE»4purge,  t.    A  purgative  plant 

Sir  Among  the  etymological  relations  are  Spmrge'i/lax ; 
Spntye'-Sturet ;  Spurge'-oUte ;  Spmrge''voort,  Uc 

Spur'-oiwo,  «.    A  paging,  a  discharge.  [B.  Jon.] 

SPURIOUS,  8puri'4-U8,  49,  90,  120 :  a.  Not 
genuine;  not  legitimate ;  adulterine. 

Spu'-n-oii»*ly,  ad,    CounterCritly. 

Spu'-ri-0tf»-nes8,  f.    State  of  being  spurious. 

SPURLlNG»tpurl'4ng,  t.   A  small  sea  flsh. 

To  SPURNa?8pum>  39 :  v.  a.  and  ii.  To  kick ; 
to  reject  with  disdain ;  to  treat  wHh  contempt  :~iieN. 
To  manifest  disdain;  to  make  contemptuous  oppo- 
sition }  to  kick  up  the  heels. 

Spurn,*.    Kick;  disdainfol  rejection. 

Spum'-er,  «.    One  who  spams. 

SPURNEY=spur'-nl>  #.  A  plant:  Spur^-ry, 
also  a  plant,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  same  word. 

SPURRER,  SPURRIER.— See  under  Spur. 

To  SPURT,  &c— See  To  Spirt 

SPUTATION,  8pA-ta'-«hun,  #.   Act  of  spitUng. 

Spu'-ta-tive,  105 :  a.    Spitting  much. 

To  Sput'-T£R,  36 :  v.  n,  and  a.  To  spit  in  scatterea 
small  drops  as  in  rapid  speaking ;  to  speak  hastily  and 
obscurely  ^-aet.  To  throw  out  or  utter  with  haste  and 
noise. 

Sput'-t^r,  ».    Moisture  sputtered  oii^ 

Sput'>ter-er,  t.    One  that  sputters. 

SPYsspy,  4,  One  on  the  watch  to  catch  and  send 
intiiUigeoce  of  private  or  party  transactions. 

To  Spy,  V.  a.  and  it.  To  see.  to  gain  si^t  of,  to  espy ; 
to  explore ;  to  giUn  a  knowledge  of  by  artifice :— nea. 
To  search  narrowly. 

•^  The  compounds  are  Smf-bcat^  Sp^-gUut,  Src 

SQUAB,  8kwoh,  1S8, 140:  a,  ad,  and  «.  Tliick 
and  stout  fot,  awkwardly  bulky;  newly  hatched  and 
nnfeathcred  *~a<ie.  With  a  heavy  fall  as  of  something 
plump  and  fiit:— i.  A  thick-stuffed  cushion;  a  kind 
of  sofa. 

To  S^tiab,  V,  H,    To  fkU  plump. 

Squay-byt  S7tiab'-bi8h,  a.    Thick,  fat,  heavy. 

Stfifub'-pie,  «.    Pie  made  of  squab  pigeons. 

To  SQUABBLE,  8kw5b'-bl,  188, 140, 101 :  v,n 
To  quanel.  to  debate  peevishly,  to  wrangle. 

SquaU'hXef  t,    A  oeoffle,  a  wrangle,  a  brawL 

Sotfab'-blrr,  36 :  «.  A  contentious  person,  a  brawler. 

SQUADRON,  8kw5d'-ron,  188,  140 :  t.  Pri- 
manly,  a  sqjaare  or  square  form,  and  hence  a  body  of 
troops  drawn  up  in  some  regulas  form ;  part  of  an 
army,  a  troop ;  part  of  a  fleet:  hence  SquadTroned,  (a.,) 
formed  into  squadrons. 

Sq^^d,  8,  A  little  party  or  set  of  so  aiers  sent  apart 
for  some  purpose,  often  that  of  practising  their  exer- 
cise ;  hence,  a  set  of  |>eople. 

SQUALID,  8kw61'-Td,  140 :  a     Foul,  filthy. 

S^Mol'-id-ness,  s.  Dirtiness:  S^va/ieTi/jr  is  the  same. 

Sqcta'-lor,  (8kwn'4or,  [Lat]  142)  «.  Squalid, 
ness ;  the  appearance  of  one  who,  from  great  distress, 
neglects  liis  person. 

Til  SQUALL,  skwiwi,  140 :  v,  n.  To  crv  out  as 
a  child  or  a  woman  frighted. 

S^ac'rll,  «.    Loud  scream ;  sodden  gust  of  wind. 

SqutiVAeTf  9,    A  screamer. 

S^tfol'-ly,  a.    Abounding  wiUi  squallB,  gusty 

SQUAMOUS,  8kwa'-mu8,  188,142:  a.  Scaly. 

S^tta'-mi'form,  a.    Having  the  shape  of  scales. 

S^ua^mi^'-er-oifs,  87,  64  :  a.    Hearing  a--ales. 
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To  SQUANDER,  skwdiZ-d^r,  168,  140:  v,  a. 
To  scatter  or  spend  profusely;  fonneriy,  to  scatter 
in  a  simple  or  general  sense. 

S9i<aii'-<ler,  «.    Aet  of  aqnanderiag. 
Squau^-der-tt,  $•    A  spendthrift,  a  waiter. 

SQUARE, tkwan,  188,  41:  a,  and  «.  Having 
(bur  equal  sides  and  four  right  angles ;  Ibnainf  a  right 
angle ;  cornered ;  veil  set.  strong ;  in  fignratire  senses, 
flttlng,  suitable ;  eqa<il, exact,  honest,  fair :  Square  roof, 
the  number  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  produoof  the 
square,  as  4  is  the  square  root  of  16 :  Sqwire  number, 
one  whose  root  can  bo  exactly  found : — s.  A  square 
figure ;  the  product  of  a  number  multiplied  into  itself: 
a  space  of  ground  with  houses  on  each  side ;  a  quattile 
in  astrology ;  a  rule  bv  which  worknien  form  their 
angles;  hence,  in  authors  not  quite  modem,  rule, 
regularity,  exact  proportion:  capacity  to  measure; 
squadron ;  level,  equafity,  conformity :  it  occurs  in  the 
plural  with  allusion  to  the  squares  of  a  diess-board. 

To  S^are,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  form  as  a  square  ;  to 
form  with  right  angles;  to  multiply  into  itself;  to 
adjust,  to  accommodate,  to  make  even ;  to  form  quar- 
tile  with :  to  place  [sails]  at  right  angles  with  the 
keel : — h^h.  To  suit,  to  fit ;  to  take  an  attitude  of  offence 
nr  defence, — a  sense  formerly  general.but  now  restricted 
to  the  attitudes  of  a  boxer. 

S^are'-ly,  ad.    Suitable,  in  oonfonnity.  [1676.] 

SoMare^HtietS,  «.    State  of  being  square. 

SQUARROSE,  8kw6r-roct',  188,  140,152:  a. 
Jairged.  rough;  scurfy  or  UiW  of  scales.  [Botany.] 

To  SQUASH,  skwosh,  188,  1 10 :  v.  a.  To  cmrii 
into  pulp,  to  batter  or  make  flat 

S^osn,  t.  Any  thing  easily  squashed ;  specially,  a 
sort  of  pompion  otherwise  called  vegetable  marrow; 
any  thmg  unripe,  in  contempt;  a  sudden  (all;  shock 
of  soft  bodies. 

To  SQUAT,  tkwdt,  188,  140 :  «.  n.  To  ait  down 
on  the  bams  or  heels ;  to  sit  cowering,  or  oloae  to  the 
ground;  In  America,  to  settle  on  anr^her's  land  with- 
out pretence  of  title :  hence,  a  Squatter. 

Squatt  a,  and  «.  Cowering,  close  to  the  ground; 
resembling  one  who  sqnats*— short  and  thick :— s.  The 
posture  of  one  who  squats ;  a  sudden  fall ;  among 
miners,  a  bed  of  ore  extending  but  to  a  little  distaoce ; 
henoe  the  word  is  applied  specially  to  a  mineral  which 
consists  of  tin  ore  and  spar. 

SQUAWy  8kwt^B,  s.  A  female  or  wife,  so  denomi- 
nated in  some  of  the  native  American  tribes. 

7b  SQUEAK,  skweak,  188 :  v.  ».  To  cry  with  a 
shrill  acute  tone. 

Sfveak,  c    An  aoite  AxUX  cry;  a  quick  cry. 

Sqyeakf-er,  36  :  m.    One  that  squeaks. 

7b  SQUEAL,  skweol,  v.  n.  Toeqneak  continuously. 

SQUEAMISH,  8kwe<un'-T8h,  188:  a.  Having  a 
stomach  easily  turned ;  hence,  fkstidious,  easily  dis> 
gusted. 

S^ueam'-ish-ly,  ad.  In  a  fkstidious  manner. 

S^veam'^nh-nesfl,  »,    Sute  of  being  squeamish. 

SquKAf'SYf  (-zl^  151)  a.    Queasy,  squeamish. 

S^vea'^AJ-ness, «.    Qneasiness.  nausea. 

To  SQUEEZE,  skweex,  188,  189 :  v.  a.  and  n. 
To  press  or  crash  between  two  bodies;  to  press;  to 
oppress bvcxtorUon;  to  harass:— neu.  To  force  way 
through  elose  bodies. 

Sneeze,  «.    Compression,  presmre. 

Sytteez'-ing,  s.    Act  of  squeezing. 

7b  SQUELCH,  skw^ltch,  v.  a.   To  crash. 

S^Mclch,  i.    A  flat,  heavy  fiJL  [Vulg.] 

SQUIB,  skwTb,    188 :  «.    A  UtUe  fireworic   that 

whizzes aud cracks ;  aflash;  a  kunpoon;  apretty  fellow. 
SQUILL,  skwil,  188,  155:  t.    A  bulbous  plant 

used  in  medicine ;  a  crustaceous  fish ;  an  insect. 
SQUINANCY,skwin'-an-c^s.    A  quinsy. 
SQUINT,  ikwtnt,  188 :  a.  and  «.    Looking  ob- 

llquely ;  looking  suspiciously:—*.  An  oblique  look. 
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7b  SMfint,  V  ft.  and  a.  To  k)ok  oUiqi^,  to  fank 
witb  the  eyes  differently  diseeled:— act  To  bmIk  to 
squint  4^  To  Sqaiu'vj*  a  cant  fbrm  of  Uw  iMe 
word  which  occurs  in  Shakspeare :  &«n('-<^  is  i 
compound  of  obTiooa  meaning;  aad  Sfnffty 
(aqmntinf )  is  a  cant  word  used  by  Diydea. 

SQUIRE,  skwTre,  188,  45:  «.  A  popnhi «» 
traction  of  Esquire,  whkh  see;  the  atteadast  ei  a 
noble  warrior ;  a  country  gentleman :  lieace.Sfwe%; 
Squir^hood  or  Sqmir^ship,  and  Sfnre'-ardtg, 

To  Squire,  v.  a.   To  esquire ;  to  diapmm. 

SQUIRREL,  •kw€r'-ra,  188, 115, 129,14:  i. 
A  small  nimble  animal  with  a  fimy  ta3. 

7b  SQUIRT,  tkwert,  35  :  v.  a.  and  «.  To  (jm 
in  a  rtrearaftom  a  narrow  orifice  r—anu  ToVdtj. 

S^trirt,  «.  A  syringe  ;  a  itream  sqonted. 

S^arirt^er,  «,  One  tiiat  squirts  or  iiiies  a  squirt. 

7b  STAB=8tKb,  o.  a.  and  n.  To  pme  «iA « 
weapon ;  to  woond  misehiesoosly  or  noctsOj:  r» 
sto6  eU,  tooflbr  a  stab. 

Stab, «.  A  thrust  or  vonnd  with  a  poisMwcspoB; 
an  injury  done  in  the  dark ;  a  sly  bknr. 

Staiy-ber,  c  One  that  stabs;  sa  sssswn 

Stab'-bingwiy,  ad.  MaUckMuly.  [Bp.  Pukn] 

STABILIMENT,  &c.— -See  in  the  nest  dna 

STABLE,  sta^-bl,  101 :  «.  and  «.  Able  to  iind. 
fixed;  durable;  deteniined,eoastaBt;-i.(Mekivtr) 

7b  Sta'-blr,  v.  a.  To  esUblidi.  [Obs.]  See  owis 
Stable,  (f .) 

Sta'-bljr,  ad.  Firmly,  eteadily 

Sta'-ble-ness,  «.  Fixedness.  flrancss,stosdiflen:a« 
Stai>te'$temi  among  die  compounds  below. 

7b  Stab'-liab,  o.  a.  To  fix,  to  establish. 

Sto-bil'-i-ty,  84  :  t.  State  of  being  stahla. 

7b  St«-bil'-t-tate,  v,  a.  To  stabMA. 

Sta-bil'-t-ment,  ».  Sni^nst,  flnmwN. 

Sta'-bls,  «.  A  •Umd  or  house  for  besits. 

7b  Sta'-bltf,  ».  a.  and  n.  To  pot  into  a  euhk.— 
neu.  To  dwell  or  shelter  as  in  a  staUe. 

Sta'-bling,  «.  House  or  room  for  bcasta 

mr-  The  compounds  are  8LirhU-h«y' ;  StifVe^^'' 
Sta^btfitaiuf,  (^the  offence  of  being  st  s  stoadiagis' 
forest  in  such  act  or  position  as  to  afbrd  pressBtytiw 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  kill  the  kiag'idser;)  fct 

STACCATO,  saokl'-^  fital.]  170:  al  m 
the  notes  played  separatdy.  [Muiie.} 

STACK^stick,  t.  A  large  pile  of  hay,  com.  rti«». 
wood,  kc  I  a  column  or  shiifl  of  chiaaeya 

7b  Stack,  v,  a.  To  pile  up  into  a  stsck  or  itaeks. 

STACTE=8t«ck'-t^  101:  s.  The  ga«»i«fc 
distils  from  the  myrrh-tree,  a  vafaiafale  snaaiie. 

STADIUM,8ad'4-uin,t.  ARoaannesamrfdi^ 
tance  equal  toabout  600£ag.  feet;  aoounet aosiecr- 

STADLE,  8t5d'-dl,  101 :  «.  Something  thst j^ 

ports  another ;  a  staff;  [obs.;]  a  yoaagties Itft*"" 

others  are  cut. 
7b  Stad'-1«,  V.  a.  To  leave  stadies  hi. 
STADTHOLDER,  •tiul'4iAleHkr,  143,  U6:  * 

-  aty  holder,"  formerly  the  Utle  of  the  DuiA  fn- 

sidenu 
STAFF-«af,  11,155:  swy.!  «.  A  stick «*i«« 
STAVES,  stavtz,  15!:^.     f  eapport  ot  *f  J^ 

fonce.  a  prop;  any  long  piece  «f  wood ;  a  «t«P  "  ■ 

ladder;  an  ensign  of  office :  see  dso  lova; 
Star-fish,  <r.  Stiff,  harsh.  [Obs.] 
Staflf'-tree,  f .  Sort  of  evergreen  privet. 
7b  Stavr,  I  V.  a.  aod  n.  To  bwsk  [a  bsn«iJ  ^ 

I  Stove,    >  staves;  hence,  to  Uesk  is  J*«»  r 
Staved, )  neially;  to  poor  ont  by  to***^^ 


Stave,  «.  The  staff  or  plank  of  a  essk. 
Staves'-a-cre,  159  :  t.  The  plant  l»rk»iMr. 
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STAFF:9tt2f>    1  f.  (Both  forms  have  SUtm  for  the 

STAY  E=ctave,  J  plural)  A  •tuna  or  terief  of 
miM  lo  dispoMd  that  when  it  U  eooeluded  the  Mme 
ofd«r  brgint  again ;  the  five  Unea  and  spaces  on  which 
nuftic  b  written. 

STAFF-BStaf,  t.  (The  phual  is  legokr.)  A  tpecUled 
mmber  ut  officers  actine  to];ether  according  to  their 
•ereral  ranks,  ooropnehendtng  the  quarter-master 
(•oeral.  adjutant-general,  and  majors  of  brigade;  a 
regimental  staff  consists  of  the  adjutant,  quarter- 
nuuter.  chaplain,  surgeon,  &e. ;  the  personal  itaflT  are 
the  officers  imme^tely  abont  the  general :  there  is 
also  a  ganiton  tHaff,  a  medicai  ttq^.  See. 

STAG=3stig^  «.  A  male  red  deer  ;  male  of  the  hind. 

Stag'-sord,  «.  A  four  jears  old  stag. 

STAGEU^tigc,  t.  Literally,  on  elevation,  a  step  or 
•dTanes ;  hence,  a  raised  platform  for  an  exhibition ; 
waA  hence,  a  theatre  literally  or  figuratively ;  also,  a 
step  or  d^ree  in  a  journey,  so  much  as  is  travelled 
sritoout  intermission ;  single  stsp  in  any  progress }  a 
ooach  that  travels  by  stages,  a  stage-ooach. 

To  Stage*  v.  a.  To  exhibit  pubUoly.   [Shoks.] 

Sta'-f^^)  t.  A  player  ;  an  old  practitioner. 

Sta'-j^r-jfi  t.  Show  on  the  stage.  [MQton  :  proee.] 

W9^  1  he  compounds  are  Stage^-coaeh ;  and  Steige^-play, 

STAtKi/^LD.— See  Stag.  STAG-EVIL.— See 
in  lb*  easidttg  elass. 

r«  STAGGER,  M^'pxtT,  77:  v.  n,  and  a.  To 
iccl.  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily ;  to  begin  to  give 
war ;  to  hesitate,  to  tall  into  doulit : — met.  To  cause  to 
reel ;  to  cause  to  doubt  or  waver;  to  alarm. 

SCag'-^er'4llg^,  «.  AreeUng;  canse  of  staggering. 

Sta^-^r-tDg-ly»  oof .  So  as  to  reel  or  to  hesitate. 

Stag^-^cTfy  i.  pi.  Rind  of  apoplexy  hi  horses. 

Stag'-e-Ti1, 11 5 :  «.  Kind  of  palsy  in  a  horse's  jaw. 

STAGIRITE^st&d'-^riU,  81,92:  «.  A  native 
of  Staffi'ra,  u«pU<^  distinctively  to  Aristotle. 

STAGNANT,  stIig'-DdDt,  a.  Motionless.  stilL 

Stag'-nan-cjfy  ».  State  of  being  stagnant. 

To  SUg'-nate,  v.  n.  To  cease  to  flow,  to  be  motion- 
less ;  to  be  dull  or  inactive. 

Stag-na'-ZioDf  89  :  t.  State  of  being  stagnant. 

STAlIXs^taid,  a,  (Originally.  SUyed,  from  To  Stay.) 
Sober,  grave,  steady. 

Staid'-DMS,  i.  Sobriety,  giavity.  regnlarity. 

To  STAIN^sttivD,  V.  a.  To  discolour,  to  dye ;  to 
blot,  to  spot;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy }  to  disgrace. 

Stain,  t.  Discolouration,  dye ;  taint,  shame. 

Stain'-^r,  «.  One  who  stains  ;  one  who  blots. 

Stain'-leMy  a.  Free  from  stain ;  free  tnm  reproach. 

STAIRsltare,  ».  Originally,  all  the  series  of  steps 
pertaining  lo  a  building;  in  Milton.  (P.  L.  iii.  540.)  it 
means  one  flight  of  steps ;  at  present,  one  of  the  steps. 

Scaii^-case,  152  :  f.  The  part  of  the  fkbrie  that  en- 
eloees  the  stairs,  often  meant  as  including  the 
stain  also. 

STAITHssa^Hk, «.  The  stage  from  which  the  coals 
are  discharged  into  the  ships  at  the  collieries. 

STAKE^^fltike^  f.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in 
the  ground ;  a  piece  of  long  rough  wood  ;  specially, 
tlie  poet  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be  baited,  ot  a  he- 
ivtie  to  be  burned  ;  from  Uw  notion  of  fixing,  It  also 
means  the  eamestHnoneyof  awager  or  pledge ;  hence, 
the  state  of  being  hasarded  or  pledged;  likewise,  a 
■mall  anviL 

To  Stake,  v,  a.  To  fAsten,  support,  or  limit  by  stakes ; 
to  wager,  to  haxard.  to  pot  to  hassrd. 

8TALACnTE«stA-1&ck'-tTte,  t.  The  substance 
(a  sab>Tartety  of  carbonate  of  Hme)  which  is  found 
pendent  like  icicles  from  the  roofs  and  sides  of  arches 
and  caverns  of  calcareous  mountains  t  these  drops,  by 
nfoctkious  word  of  classical  form  and  pronunciation, 
were  originally  called  Stalactf-t^s;  to  this  the  English 
plualSU-W-tites  exactly  corresponds  inorthogmphy, 
•ad  has  taken  its  place  in  pronunciatioB. 


Sto-lac'-tic,  a.  In  the  form  of  a  stahieUte :  Slalac'- 
Heal  is  th«  same:  Stal'adit^'ie  also  occurs. 

Sta-lac'-ti-fonn,  a.  Resembling  an  icicle,  stalactie. 

St^-lao'>mitk,  t.  A  deposit  of  earthy  mattef  formed 
by  drops  on  the  floors  of  caverns. 

Stal'-ag'init^-ic,  83:  a.  Having  the  form  of  sU- 
lagmite. 

STALDER,  fttivl'-dcT,  112  :  t.  A  cask  stand. 

STA  LE:» stale,  a.  and  t.  (Compare  Staa)  Pri- 
marily,  set  or  placed,  and  hence,  stagnant,  old,  vanid, 
tasteless ;  used  till  of  no  esteem,  worn  out  of  regard  :— 
<.  In  old  authors,  something  set  or  placed  as  a  lure ; 
in  Shakspeare,  a  prostitute ;  beer  set  till  it  k  become 
vapid,  though,  in  some  old  authors,  stale  beer  is  old 
beer  in  a  good  sense ;  old  urine,  particularly  that  of 
beasts ;  at  chess,  stale  has  its  primary  sense, — a  state 
fixed. — a  stale  oc  staUed  mate  being  that  from  which 
the  king  cannot  move  but  into  check :  from  an  ety- 
molocy  quite  different  it  also  formerly  signified  a  long 
handle. 

To  Stale,  v.  a.  and  fi.  To  wear  out,  to  make  okl : 
[Shaks. :]— aea.  To  void  urine,  said  of  beasts. 

Stale'-ly,  aeU  Of  old,  of  a  kmg  time.  [Obs.  j 

Stale'-nest, «.  State  or  quality  of  being  state. 

STALK,  8tli»k,  112:  t.  Stem  of  a  herb  :  see  lower. 

Sta/krd;  (8tlM>kt,  114)  a.  Having  a  stalk. 

Sto/'-ky,  a.  Hard  aa  a  stalk,  resembling  a  stalk. 

To  STALK,  8tt«k,  112 :  v.n.  To  walk  with  high 
and  proud  steps  ;  to  walk  behind  a  stalkio;;- horse. 

Sto/k,  «.  A  high,  prood.  stately  step  or  walk. 

Sta/k'-er,  t.  One  who  stalks,  in  either  sense. 

Sto/k^-iog; •horse',  t.  A  hone,  real  or  factitious,  by 
which  a  fowler  hides  his  approach ;  hence,  a  pretence. 

STALL,  Stt^Bl,  112:  t.  A  t/aii</ or  stable ;  more 
commonly,  the  crib  in  a  stable;  a  bench  or  form  on 
whieh  something  is  set  for  sale  ;  a  small  house  or  shed 
used  by  a  dealer  or  artisan ;  the  stand  or  seat  of  a  dig- 
nified clergyman  in  the  choir. 

7b  Stall,  V.  a,  and  n.  To  place  or  keep  in  a  stall ; 
to  install :— nea.  To  inhabit,  to  dwell ;  to  kennel. 

Stall'-age,  t.  Rent  for  a  stsJl ;  formerly,  dung. 

Stall-a'-Zion,  «.  Installation.  [Obs.] 

Stair-fed,  a.  Fed  with  dry  feed,  not  grass. 

STALLION,  sUi'-yon,  142, 146 :  «.  A  horse  kept 
for  mares,  not  a  gelding. 

STALWORTH,ttl^Dl'-war(Jk,  11 2,  141 :  a.  stout, 
strong,  brave.  [Fairfhx.]   There  is  no  such  word  as 

STAM  ENs««ta'.m«n,  94,  92  : 1  *.  Texture,  founda- 

STAMlNA=«ti[m'-Tn-^,  p/.  Jtion;  warp  of  li- 
nen ;  an  organ  of  flowers  for  the  preparation  of  the 
pollen  or  fecundating  dust,  in  which  sense  the  English 
plural. .SfosMas.  is  used:— p/.  The  first  principles  of 
sny  thing ;  the  solids  of  the  human  body. 

Stam'*i-nate,  a.  Consisting  of  stamens.  [Bot.] 

Sta-mtn'-e-Otfs,  90,  120 :  a.  Conristing  of  stamens 
or  filaments ;  pertaining  to  the  stamen. 

Stam'-in-if '-er-oirs,  87 :  a.  Having  stamens  without 
apistiL  [Bot.l 

STAMINa.ttam'-tn,  t.  A  worsted  stuft 

SxAJi'-iiBr.,  «.  Kind  of  woollen  cloth. 

STAMMELsstSm'-mSl,  a.  and  «.  Red  of  a  pe- 
culiar  shade. 

7b  STAMMER«stam'-mrr,  v.  n.  and  a.  To 
pronounce  with  hesitation  :  to  have  a  spasmodic  im- 
pediment in  speech : — act  To  utter  with  stammering. 

Stam'-mer-er,  t.  One  who  stammers. 

Stam'-mer-ine,  «.  Act  or  custom  of  ottering  woidi 
with  uninten£mal  breaks  or  interruptions. 

Stam'-mer-ingi-ly,  ad*  With  stamnMring. 

7b  STAMP^stimp,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  •krike  by 
thrusting  the  fixH  down  npon ;  to  impress  with  a  mark 
or  figure,  to  fix  by  impressing;  to  niint»-HMn.  To 
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strike  the  foot  forcioly  flown. 
The  •(««  s  is  ossd  sflsr  modss  of  speUiag  that  bavs  ao  inefalarity  of  sooad. 

mtshoun,  •'.  e.  miMtofi,  165 :  vTsh-un,  t.  e.  vitton,  165 :  iKiDi  166 :  ^StAlh  166. 
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Stamp,  t.  An  inatranwnt  to  impret*  sonMUiing ;  tlie 
UnpreMlon  made ;  tbe  Uiing  marked ;  iapreMiuR  from 
an  engraving;  a  goxerumoat  mark  let  on  things  that 
pay  duty  ;  a  character  of  reputaUon,  good  or  Ixid  j  au- 
thority, currency ;  cast,  form. 

Stanur-rry  «.  Instrument  for  ttamping. 

i^  The  compounds  are  S:aMj/'dMty ;  Staatp'-ofiee,  ke. 

To  STANCH,  fttlntch,  122:  v.  a.  and  n.  (Tbe 
usual  siielllng  not  long  since  was  To  Statmeh.)  To  stop 
as  applied  to  blood :— an.  To  cease  to  flow. 

Stanch'-f  r,  t.  One  that  stops  blood. 

Stanch'-lesfly  a.  Not  to  be  stopped. 

StaochioQ.'— See  under  the  next  word. 

SiAUKCH,  (adlDtch)   a,  Si»h  as  wiU  not  mn  out. 

sound ;  strong,  not  lo  be  brt^n ;  firm  in  pursuit  or 

principle. 
Stan'*chion,  (stXD'-chun)  t.  A  prop,  a  support. 
9^  It  comes  to  us  more  recently  (nnn  the  French,  un- 

nfTecied  by  the  EnKlish  orthography  which  the  verb 

had.  and  the  adjfctix'e  still  retains. 

7b  STAND=atSnd,  ^  v.  n.  and  a.  To  be  on  the 
1  Stood, 8td5d,  118:  >feet,  not  to  sit  nor  lie  down ; 
Stood,  tt<lS6d,  118:)  hence,  to  be  erect,  to  become 
erect,  to  endure  erect  i  hence  again,  to  be  fixed  or  firm, 
to  remain ;  with  em{^asis  of  meaning,  to  be :  these 
are  the  general  senses :  in  applications  more  or  less 
limited,  to  be  stagnant ;  to  consist ;  to  be  to  one  with 
respect  to  expense  or  cost ;  to  be  representative,  with 
/br;  to  have  existence  or  dependence  as  to  something 
else ;  to  be  fixed  iKith  regard  to  the  mind,  to  be  pur- 
posed  (NT  determined ;  hence,  to  hold  a  course  or  have 
a  certain  directk>n  with  a  fixed  purpose,  though  with 
change  of  place  ;  to  persist ;  to  inmt  :—<ut.  To  en- 
dure, to  remain  for.  to  await,  to  suffer,  to  maintain :  To 
«raa<f£y,  to  be  present;  to  rest  in:  To  ttOMd  for,  to 
propose  one's  self  a  candidate;  to  maintain;  to  b<dd 
towards  :  To  ttand  qjff\  to  keep  at  a  distance ;  not  to 
comply:  to  forbear  intimacy:  to  appMr  protuberant 
or  prominent:  To  ttand  omt,  to  be  prominent }  to  bold 
a  post  or  point  i  not  to  comply :  To  ttand  to^  to  ply ; 
to  remain  fixed  to  a  purpose :  To  ttand  vnder,  to  un- 
dergo: To  ttand  «p.  to  erect  one's  self;  to  arise  in 
order  to  obtain  notice;  to  make  a  party:  To  ttand 
upon,  to  oencem ;  to  value;  to  insbt 

Stand,  «•  A  station  ;  a  stop  ;  a  diflkmlty  as  causing 
a  stop ;  act  of  opposing }  point  beyond  which  one 
cannot  proceed ;  a  mme  on  which  vessels  arc  placed : 
Stands-crop,  the  name  of  a  herb. 

Stand'-«r, «.  One  who  stands ;  an  old  tree,  in  dd  au- 
thors also  called  a  Standet:  Stander^y,  one  present: 
Stander-upt  one  who  takes  aside :  Stander-gratt,  a  herb. 

Stand'-ing,  a.  and  «.  Erect ;  settled,  not  temporary ; 
lasting;  stagnant;  fixed:— «.  Continuance;  station; 
power  to  stand ;  rank. 

Stand'-w4RJ>,  34 :  s.  That  which  is  established  or 
stands  permanently  for  a  test  of  other  things  of  Uie 
same  kind  ;  hence,  that  which  has  been  tested  ;  a  set- 
tled rate ;  a  standing  stem  or  tree ;  an  en^gn  in  war, 
as  being  that  under  which  they  stand,  or  to  which 
the^  rally  ;  hence.  Standard-hearer,  be  who  carries  the 
ensign. 

Stand'-ish,  t.  Dish  or  stand  for  pen  and  ink. 

STANG=s8tl(nff,  »,  A  pole  or  perch  measure;  a 
long  bar  or  wooden  pole. 

STANK,  pret.  of  To  Stink,  vhkh  see.  [Obs.]  It  oe- 
cnrs  in  old  authors  in  other  senses  :  ns  an  adj.^  weak  ; 
as  a  verht  to  sigh  ;  as  a  ttUu.,  a  dam  or  bank. 

STANNARY,  stin'-nar-^,  a.  and  t.  Relating  to 

the  tin-works : — s.  A  tin-mine. 
Stan'*ntc,  a.  Rehitiug  to  or  procured  from  tin. 

STANNYEL,  8tin'-ni-«l,  #.  The  stone-hawk. 

STANZA»8t&n'-xd,  «.  A  series  of  lines  in  a  poem 
having  a  certain  arrangement  frequently  repealed. 

STAPLE,  8ta'-pl,  101 :  «.  and  a,  A  settled  mart 
or  market,  an  emporium ;  the  original  material  of  a 
maoulhcturo :— a<(^'.  Settled,  estabhsbed  in  commerce  ; 
according  to  the  laws  of  commerot.  ' 
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Sta'-pUr,  36 :  t.  A  dealer,  as  a  vocl^lapkr. 

STAPLE,  8ta'-pl,  101 :  *.  A  kopof  ino. 

STAR=«8tar,  33  :  «.  An  apparently  sbsD 
body  in  the  nocturnal  sky  ;  distiDctively,  tk  |db 
star ;  a  person  or  thing  shining  above  otittn:  as  u- 
trological  eonfignratioo  supposed  to  iofiueece  fertut; 
an  asterisk  :  Star  of  BMiehem  is  a  uae  pm  to 
a  plant. 

Starred,  Tstard,  33, 114)  a,  Inflneneedbf  (beita; 
decorated  with  stars. 

Starr'-ing,  129,  33 :  a.  Shinhig  ai  vi&  riek 
light :  it  is  a  cant  expression  with  scton.  denod^tht 
practice  of  a  player  of  high  name  who  appean  «» 
sionally  among  actors  of  obscurer  rqintaliaa. 

Starr'-y,  129:  a.  Decorated  with  stsn;  atatM^ 
of  stars  ;  resembling  stars. 

Stac'-less,  a.  Having  no  li^t  of  stan. 

Star'-read,  (-rldt)  *.  Astronomy.  [Spesscr.] 

19*  Other  compounds  are  Star^-atfle,  (a  tune  fivl  d 
the  warm  parts  of  America;)  ^lar'-tktmber,  («e««t 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  of  very  arbitnij  posvt^atn* 
lished  in  the  reign  of  Charies  I.:  named  nsB  tkeMi 
which  originally  ornamented  the  place  of  iUiittbiii.) 
Star'Jith,  (a  star-sliaped  soophyte;)  SW/asff; 
Star^-goMer;  Star'-gnut;  Star'-kavk:  Sbtr'-kjiaam; 
Star'-Jeitv,  (a  plant;)  Ste/./v^;  StaZ-Oe:  Scr*. 
pavea;  i^ -proof,  (impervious  to  stsrfight ;)  wr- 
read,  (see  above ;)  Star^-thoot,  (that  rhieh  !»«««» 
from  a  star;)  SKnr'-stoae.  (a  stone  having  ioiBtiiilv 

form  of  stars ;)  Star'-tkittte,  Star'-vort,  (pUati  0  « 
^/orfroord  and  SteWta^  do  not  bekrag  to  tteK,  SM  uc 

therefore  in  their  places  hereafter. 

STARBOARD^stai'-biord,  «.  Tlie  ii|WJ«i 
side  to  a  person  on  shipboard  lodUog  tovsrd  fte  beta 

STARCH  =startch,  ».  and  a.  The  farak  of  Ij 
used  to  stiffen  linen;  a  stiff,  formsl  maxaff--*V' 
Stiff,  precise,  rigid :  Stareh'y  msy  be  net  with. 

7b  Starch,  v.  a.  To  stiffen  with  slaich. 

Starchtfc^,  (startcht,  114)  a.  Stiir;  pwdse,  *»!■ 

Starch'- «r,  t.  One  whose  trade  is  to  starck 

Starch'-ljr,  ad.  Stiffly,  precisely. 

Starch'-ness,  *.  Stiffhess;  fonnality:  StardltiMn 
may  also  be  met  with.  . 

To  STARE»8tare,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  look  wi*  i«* 
eyes,  as  an  effect  of  wonder,  stupidity.  J*""*!*  ^ 
pudence ;  to  stand  out  prominent ;  ia  old  aslW», » 
oristle:— act  To  influence  by  stares. 

Stare,  t.  Fixed  look:   see  also  Slariiiig. 

Sta'-r^,  t.  One  who  states. 

STARFISH,  &c.— See  tbe  compoaadsofSttf. 

STARK=.8tark,  33 :  a.  and  ad.  Sdir;  rtwag !  *«^ 
full:  mete,  simple:— ads.  Entirely, onM^^^ 

Stark'-ly,  ad.  Stiffly,  strongly. 

STARLING=8tar'.lmic,  ».  A  Wri.  "-^ 
called  a  Stare :  from  a  different  but  oskaoe*  tiv» 
logy,  a  defence  to  the  piers  of  bridges.  .  ,^ 

To  START,  V.  H.  and  a.  To  be  morsd  or  tw*w» 
suddenly,  as  by  a  sense  of  danger;  to  ihriak,  to  •«*• 
to  rise  suddenly,  commonly  with  up;  to  ""^l!!- 
sudden  quickness;  to  set  out;  to  «<><**"?  *IrSif 
act.  To  alarm  ;  to  arouse  from  coocealoeBl»  »**• 
unexpectedly  to  view ;  to  put  soddmly  oat  of  pw» 

Start,  #.  A  sudden  twitch  or  actioo  of  UjJ  "^ 
from  terror;  a  sudden  rousing;  •■^yi^^'iVi 
spring ;  first  motion  in  a  race :  hence,  Ts  |«  "^_^ 
to  have  the  advantage  In  the  outset:  u  f  Pf^ 
word  with  a  different  alleged  etymology,  a  taU ,  »  "-i 
handle.  .       ^u- 

Start'-er,  t.  One  that  staito ;  one  that  AnnU  w- 
his  purpose;  a  mover;  a  dog  that  wm*  !•■■•■ 

Start'-ing,  «.  Act  of  one  who  starts. 

Start'-ing-ly,  ad.  By  sodden  fits. 

Start"-ing.hole',  t.  Evasion:  kwpiwle.  [StaW 

Start"-ing-po8t',  116:  *.  ^»^  ^^'^"^  ^'T^ 

Start'-up,  9.  and  o.  An  upstart;  [8liaks.;lJ«i^' 
a  kind  of  Idgh  shoe  i-adj.  Suddenly  w»s  «»  "*«• 
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To  ^AS^'-TLR,  V.  n,  and  a.  To  shrink,  to  more  «Qd- 

denly  :—cel.  To  fright ;  to  shock ;  to  deter. 
Star'-tltfy  f.  Sudden  ftkutn.  shock. 

7h  STARVEU=itanr,  189 :  v,  n,  and  a.  To 
perish;  £obs.;]  to  perish,  hunger  or  cold  being  the 
eanse ;  to  Buffer  with  extreme  porerly  :— acL  To  kUl 
wUh  hunger  or  cold;  to  subdue  by  fkniine;  to  de- 
ptiT«  of  ftwce  or  vigour. 

Stiirve^-liQg>  «•  and  a.  An  animal  or  plant  thin 
utA  weak  fbr  want  of  nourishment  :—Hi((f'.  Hungry, 
lean. 

STARWORT:— See  under  Star.  STATARY :—  See 
below. 

STATE^staU,  *,  (Compare  SUnd.)  CondiUon  as 
determined  by  whatever  circumstances ;  stand,  cri- 
sU;  estate,  seigniory;  possession:  mode  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  community,  the  public;  hence.  Single  $tafe 
in  Shakspeare  for  in^viduality ;  civil  power  as  distin- 

Sished  Rum  eorJeriastical ;  sometimes  a  republic  as 
ttinguitbed  from  a  monarchy;  rank, condition ;  seat 
of  dignity,— hence  it  sometimes  meant  a  canopy ;  it 
was  also  used  fbr  a  person  of  rank ;  hence  in  the  plu- 
ral, Sta^,  it  meant  nobility ;  Joined  with  another  word 
it  signlfles  public,  as  state  aJTairs :  henoe  State^-wuin, 
which  see  lower. 

To  State,  v,  a.  To  place  in  mental  view,  or  repre- 
•ant  with  all  circumstances  of  modification ;  to  settle, 
to  regnlate. 

Sta'-ted,  a.  Fixed,  regulated. 

Sta'-tad-ly,  ad.  Regularly,  not  occasionally. 

Sta^-trr,  s.  One  who  states :  see  also  under  Static. 

Staf-tor-y,  a.  Stated,  fixed,  settled.  [Brown.] 

State'-ment,  t.  The  act  of  stating ;  a  series  of  fiicts 
or  ciretnnstanees  stated. 

Stj^te'-lf,  o.  and  euL  Lofty,  magnificent;  elevated 
in  tentiment:— ado.  Majestically,  loftily. 

State'-U'Dess,  t.  Grandeur  of  appearance ;  dignity. 

Stated-room,  t.  A  magnificent  room  in  a  palace  or 
largo  mansicm ;  the  principal  cabin  in  a  ship. 

STATKt'-lLiN,  t.  One  employed  in  state  aflairs';  a 
politidan ;  in  some  places  one  who  holds  and  occupies 
an  estate :  StaUt^-wowuiM  has  not  hitherto  been  used 
hot  in  contempt. 

19*  See  Static,  sec,  which  are  no  relations  of  this  class, 
hereafter. 

Sta'-twt,  «.  A  statesman.  [Shaka.  Milton.] 

Sta'-titm,  158 :  t.  P<dicy.  arts  of  government.  [South.] 

Sto-tis'-tic,  88  :  a.  and  t.  Political ;  conducive  to 
that  kind  of  knowledge  by  which  a  statesman  is 
guided  in  shaptng  his  municipal  policy :  Statistical  is 
the  same:— s.p<.  Statiities,  a  name  given  to  that  de- 
partment of  politics  which  inouires  into  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  a  nation,  their  numbers,  ratio  of  in- 
eroase  and  decrease,  condition  physical  and  moral, 
their  relative  wealth  and  poverty,  their  emoloyments 
and  resooroBS}  d«o.facts  of  a  statistical  kind  arranged 
and  laid  down,  as  the  StaiiOlcs  o/Mtddteaex. 

STATIC»st2i'-Tck,  88:  a.  and  t.  Relating  to 
weighing,  or  to  the  scienee  of  the  relative  weights  of 
bodies :  Statical  is  the  same :— «.  pL  &atics.  the  name 
of  that  iiart  of  mechanics  which  considers  the  weight 
or  gravity  of  bodies,  or  which  treats  of  bodies  at  rest, 
as  opposed  to  Dynamict. 

Sta'-TSB,  «.  An  apothecary's  weight  of  1^  oz. ;  a 
Greek  coin  of  various  weight  and  value,  generally 
about  a«. 

STATION^  sta'-shun,  89:  «.  (Compare  Stand, 
State.  &c.)  Act  of  standing;  a  state  of  rest;  post, 
place,  position ;  office  ;  character ;  rank. 

To  Sta'-fion,  v.  a.  To  phice.  to  set. 

Sta'-/»9n-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  station. 

Sta'-^ion-ar-y,  a.  Fixed  ;  respecting  place. 

STA'-r/o?f-J?a,  ».  Originally,  one  who  kept  a  shop  or 
stall,  as  distinguished  from  an  itinerant  vender ;  thence, 
specially,  a  bookseller ;  at  present,  in  common  or  popn- 
lar  appUeation.a  seller  of  paper  and  its  appurtenances. 

Sta'-Zion-er-y,  «.  Paper,  pens.  ink.  sealing  wax,  &c. 


8TATISM,  STATISTIC,  &c— See  under  Stale, 

STATU  E^^tlit'-A,  189  :  «.  (Formeriy,  as  an  Eng. 

lish  word,  Sto^-v-a.)  That  which  is  $tt,  or  has  |K>sitioo 

and  dimensions.— a  solid  representation  of  any  living 

bein**. — an  iaiage. 
To  Stat'-ue,  v,  a.  To  place  or  form  as  a  statue. 
Stat'-U-ar-y,  t.  The  art  of  ftmning  images ;  one  that 

makes  statues,  at  present  understood  not  as  a  sculptor. 

or  one  that  executes  original  works  of  sculpture,  but  as 

a  copyist  of  and  dealer  in  statues:  this  distinction. 

however,  is  not  much  observed  in  authors  not  quite 

modern. 
Th  Stw4-tv'-m/-NATK,  v.  o.  To  underprop.  [B.  Jon.] 

Stat^-itrb,  (stSt'-Are,  coUoq.  stSt'-ch'oor,  147) 
r.  The  natural  height  of  any  animal,  poriicularly  man. 
Sta/'-urrd,  114:  a.  Arrived  at  ftill  stature. 

STATUTE»sti[t'-&t£,  «.  (Compare  Stand.  Slak>. 
Station,  and  Statue.^  A  law ;  an  edict  of  the  legisla- 
ture as  distinguished  from  an  unwritten  law.  or  one 
founded  on  immemorial  custom  and  the  prcoedents  of 
trials. 

Stat'-u-tor-y,  129,  18  :  a.  Enacted  by  statute. 

Stat^-u-to-hlr,  101  :  a.  According  to  statute. 

Stat'-u-ta-bly,  ad.  Agreeably  to  law. 

STAUNCH.— See  To  Stanch. 

STAUROLlTEWstiw'-ri-lTtt,  ».  "  Cross-stone ;" 
a  mineral  substance  whose  crystals  intersect  each 
other. 

STAVE,  To  STAVE,  STAVES,  STAVES- 
ACRE.— See  Stair,  (a  stick;)  and  Staff,  (a  sUnsa.) 

To  STAY=tta>),  v.  n.  and  a.  To  continue  in  a 
place,  to  forbear  departure ;  to  continue  in  a  state ; 
to  fiirbear  to  act ;  to  stop ;  to  rest  on  a  topic  in  dis. 
course ;  to  wait : — oeL  To  stop,  to  delay,  to  obstruct ; 
to  wait  fiir,  to  prop,  or  support. 

Stay,  «.  Continuance  in  a  place ;  stand,  stop ;  a  fixed 
state;  restraint,  prudence, caution;  a  proper  support; 
hence  Stayt,  i».pl.)  a  bodice  or  stiff  waistcoat  worn 
chiefly  by  women ;  ropes  to  keep  the  mast  from  fall- 
ing  aft;  in  old  authors,  fixed  aochoraffe ;  implements 
alfording  support,  or  keeping  extended  the  things  tUey 
are  am^ed  to. 

Stayed,  (a.)  Stayedly,  &c.»See  Staid,  &c. 

Sta/-tfr,  134  :  t.  One  who  detains;  one  who  waits. 

Stay'-less,  a.  Without  stop  or  delay. 

19*  Other  compounds  are  8tat/-lac€,  (a  lace  for  fasten- 
ing a  bodice;)  Sitoy'-aiaAer,  (a  maker  of  bodir«?s:) 
Stay'-sail,  (any  sail  extended  oy  a  stay ;)  Stay-tackle, 
(large  tackle  attached  to  the  main  stay  |)  &c 

STEAD,  8t^  120  :  t.  (Compare  Stay.)  Pbce  in 
general ;  [obs.  or  local :]  place  which  another  luul 
or  might  have,  preceded  by  in;  use.  help ;  tlie  stay  or 
support  of  a  bed. 

To  St^ad,  V.  a.  To  help,  to  advantage,  to  support,  to 
assist;  [olwolescent:]  to  fill  up  another's  place.  [Obs.] 

STEjit/'VAfn:,  a.  Fast  or  established  ;  constant. 

Sttfod'-fast-ly,  ad.  Firmly,  constantly. 

St^od'-fast-ness,  t.  Immutability  ;  firmuMs. 

StKAd'-T,  a.  Firm,  fixed;  regular  ;  not  wavering. 

To  St^ad'-y,  v.  a.  To  keep  from  shaking.  [Colloq.] 

Stead'-t-ly,  105:  ad.  With  firmness;  unchangeably. 

Stead'-t-netS,  t.  State  of  being  firm  or  constant. 

STEAK,  stake,  100  :  «.  A  slice  of  flesh  for  broiling. 

To  STEAL»8tecl,  |  v.  a,  and  n.   To  take 

1  STOl.R==stole,  >  l«y  theft,  (in  geneml.  so- 

Stolen  =8toaJn,  114:)  crctly,  while  To  rob 
means  secretly  or  openly ;)  to  withdraw  without  uoticr : 
to  effect  gradually  and  private  ly  :~Ne«.  To  withdraw 
privily;  to  practise  thefL 

Steal'-rr, «.  A  thief. 

Steal'-iog-ly,  ad,  Slily,  privately. 

SrSAhTB,  (st^l^  120)  «.  Act  of  stealing;  tU 
thing  stolen:  secret  act,  often  in  a  good  sense. 

St^al'-/Ay,  a.  Done  chindestinely. 
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STE 

Ta  Steam,  •>.  m.  tad  a.  To  imoke 
SWam'-CT,  f.  A  leBs]  iiniiirikd  br  Ml 


,    IDS:    I.    On  tt    i, 


STB'-.<-m*-a J,  t.  A  ipeeiM  oT  iiuioi  MuUnlug  mil- 

STEED-'XeKl,  i.  A  hong  far  itUi  or  nr. 

STEEL=ati<il,  i.  aad  a.  In>n  combiDird  with  > 
amftU  poniOQ  of  cuboo,— turdt ned  Aod  nllDtd  inn  ^ 
■  dkftlylwurr  nediclv;  Dfumtivcly,  mny  thiDp  mule 
or  «Uel.  oi  iinptws  ]  rltnioa  huilwtH: — adj.  Hade 

To  Sleel,  v.  a.  To  edge  wllh  elcel ;  to  Bike  haid. 
Stecl'-y,  a.  Hado  of  wlati ;  laid.  fina. 
Steel'-i-neu,  i.  OnU  budneu. 
Stbu.'-i4iii>,  (coUt^.  StSV-j-ti,  136)  t.  A  W 
IkBce  in  vblcb  tbo  wnckl  im  Dared  >3oBg  en  iron  rod. 
STEENKlRK^Ue<n'-kerk,>.  Aii«lulaib.  [ou.] 
STEEP^Blnp,  D,  and  i.  BMog  or  d»»i>[ling 

wjlh  grett  Inclliutiail, — preclpllouj:— f.  A  preu^Eooa 


Stevp'-DW 
Steep'-ly,  i 
Sleep'-y,  a.  Sleep;  IFoi 
STEEPLE,  Bl^t'-pl,  I 

STEER^tten,  <I3:  i. 
To  STEEH^iten,  u.  a 


ipiloiu  decUvity. 


■Ireringj  di- 
-jiy  ODnne  U 


Steei'-leis.  a,  Hevipg  w  liuldcc.  [ChUEei.] 

•9~  Tlie  Fompoundi  are  fJ/Hi'Mg  >*«!,•  Stur^-niu 

0rS<*w.'jioJe,(>plWl;)  fcc, 
7s  STEEVE^ttevt,  >'.  a.  lu  .hlp-buU.Un«,  to  give 

STEGANOGRA^HY,  »«e'-a.iii!iB".rJ.f^  87, 

169:  I.  ThoartotiHRtotiiiiicbyeipben. 
8TEGNOTIC=iteg-D5l'-ick,    HH:   a.    snd    i. 

STELE=slel.,  ..  A  htodleio  eUik.  [Ob..]      '"' 
STELLAR=M*l'-lar,  34  :  a.  Steny:  wcL 
Slel'-lnr-y,  a.  SMIu,  mlMlog  to  nui. 
Stel'-late,  a.  pDlntsd  u  Uw  ■mblem  of  t  ilir, 
Stel-la'-(ion,  89;  i.  Bodiaiioo  or  UgM. 
Stel'-led,  a.  Siutr.  [.ilmki.] 
Stel-lir-er-Mi,  67,  IJO  :  a.  Hnimatui. 
7!>  Stel'-lf-iy,  6 :  v.  a.  To  tarn  to  i  lUr.  [B.  JonJ 

■■Id  lobiui  imlriionilfhoililtcmtiicc. 


Stez'.co-!a"-liaa,S^\  i.   A(H<»»n»* 
Ster'-co-ror-j,  *.    A  pl-e  »•  W*l»l  **     „ 
Stbr-hdil'-i-koct,   ISa,  120:   *.   *«.  P™ 

si!^k.te«,  ..  Aeobte— .-3ia-**- 
STEREOGRAPHY,.t;ri'-Ws"'*3i:/it 

..  A«,,rdr.-in,WKi.^  >^«^S"-'-^y^ 

Sr»'-iuw>«"-K-TBr,*  A«-r"— ^f*^ 
STK'.BR-oT"-t^»y,87;..  ^^"'"^rrL 
Sn.".R»-o-rTPii',..anda.    A-W'S^JS 

Tb  Stc«-re-o-lyp^  ..  «■  T„  psn.  ■■'"^ 
Ste'-re-o-ty-pog"-rn-p-lf,  t  IVb""'^- 
ERILE,  «t6r'-xl,  lOS:  a.  Bu«."*^ 
roStei'-i-Uicu.  o.  ■J*""^ '•|]^V_^«w 
Ster-il'n-tj,  8i;  fc  BMrMm" :  ■■I'fJ^  ^  .^j 
8TERLING-ilei'-lIni,a.»'^™L,.h 
proportieo  or  weight  bjaeM""™""^ 

''■*•'• 'j^St'-wi*!  cWip'-mdui  pa-pi';  Ii,;  giSU:  j'Ba.  i.i.>ew,SSi  fc^i.'*"*'"'' 


STELOGRAPHY,  itl.Ug'-iltfv  P.  lO^L 

STEM'^slftn.f.  TlKHelk.'ihe»i(;h4.M  I 

Scem'-lm,  a.  Harlug  t»  iteK.  I 

«9~01beicompoiuidiai(5ls'.lUn|;aV-Hli    I 

r«  5T£H-«t«in,  ■>.  a.  T.  on».  «•«* 
Stem,  1.  The  tbn  put  «  pn>*  nt  >  Aip 
Snit'-nA  101:  *■  Cm  bs  oT  wtol  b  tfi^      I 
STENCH^itCutch,  i.  A  rioleoi  Hint. 
7<i  Stench,  t.a.  To  e«iH  to  Mak-Alaj-^i* 

U  conaptl;  lurd  fcr  To  SDmck 
Stenih'-y,  q.     IU.ii«  •  bed  wlL  [1^1 
STENClU^((((n'-cn,i.    ApiBiolibWhx 

n  Sten'-cil,  V.  a.    To  ^nl  >M  iladi. 
STENOGRAPHY,    .ti-n5g'-ti-fJ»  ST,  10; 
I.  TheiRofwiiUniliiilHirt  hud:UBB.  Saaf'H 

Sten'-o-|!nipA"-ic  88  :  a.  Pntofcgnitie** 
7b  STENT.— ae>  To  adiL  [3p«Kl 
STENTORIAN,    •l*n-t3n'-WB,  «;  *  »■ 

UeiSEly  loud,  like  Ibe  roin  ofSusM  in  Ibt  IM 
S(ea'.tor-o-;iilon"-ic,  163  :  a.  LarUfnaK 
7b  STEP=«tJ!p,  e.  ■-  and  a.   To  mta  ••  ^ 

Step,  I,    A  pncei  ■  Bmt.  1  (i^i«,»  ™^  !*,' 

■mHlliMce;  pnqiTwiaa;  frinlirf**  fca*:  p*;* 
Id  mB7  hulaeB ;  to  the  iJnnl.  *aj. 
S(ep'-pine,t>   Aclarnulltogaitaparl^ 


STI 


STI 


wen  orifiiuUW  Basttrlmgti—i,  EnglUh  eoin*.  money : 
•tandardweignt.  It  tometimM  occurs  (or  the  Starting 
or  definiee  to  the  pkr  of  a  bridge. 

STERN  ^fttero,  35  :  t.  The  hind  put  of  the  ehip 
whexe  the  rodder  is  pUoed ;  diieetlon }  hfawter  part. 

SCem'-agey  «•    The  eteenge  or  stern. 

Sternal,  1 14  :  a.    Having  a  ftem,  ae  aqoare-stemcd. 

Stem'-motty  116  :  ad.    Furthest  astern. 

09*  Other  oompoonds  are  Stem*-board,  (lots  of  way  iu 
Baking  a  tack ;)  St0rm'-chau.  (a  <»nnon  in  the  stem :) 
tfKcni'-/kjC, (a ro^  used  at  the  stern;)  Stem'-frame, 
(Ji»  tunber  fi>miing  the  stem :)  Stem'-pwi,  (port-hole 
mX  the  stem;)  Sterm*-fott,  (the  timber  on  which  the 
nader  is  h«ng:)  St0rm'-$heet$,  (the  part  of  a  boat 
ttckoas  whidi  are  the  seats  for  passengers;)  Steraf-way, 
(movement  backwards ;)  &c. 

S'l'KRNssstero,  a.  Severe  of  coontenanoe ;  severe 
at  manners,  harsh,  unrelenting ;  hard,  afflictive. 

SCern'^ljr,  ad.    In  a  stem  manner,  severely. 

Stern'-ness,  t.  Severity  of  look,  or  of  manneta. 

STERNON^Bster^-Don,  «.  The  br«ast4»ne.  [Or.] 
SUr'nmm  (the  Latin  (Mrm)  U  the  same :  Sler'aoi,  (jtdj..) 
pertaining  to  the  steraon. 

STERNUTATORY,  §ter-iiw'-t!-tor4^^  a.  aud  t. 
Having  the  aoality  of   provoking  to  sneete:— «.  A 
Medicine  caonng  sneeiing. 
Sler-Dii'-la-tive>  105:  a.    Stemntafany. 
Stec'H!ia-ta''-/»bo,  87 1  t.  The  act  of  sneexing. 
STERQUILINOUS.~See  with  Stercoxaceoua,  See. 
To  8TERVE««iterv,  189 :  v.  m.  To  perish.  [Spens.] 

STETHOSCOPE,  ■t&fc'-os-cip*,  i.  *•  Chesi-cxa- 
ouaer,**  a  tnbe  tir  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  hugs 
by  sound. 

STEVENosle'-TJ^  «.    A  cry.  a  clamoor.  [Spens.] 
TV  STEWsftS,  1 10  :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  seethe  in  a 

moist  heat  with  littk  water  >-ntu.  To  be  seethed. 
8lew,  9.    Meat  stewed,  as  a  stew  of  beef;  henoe,  a 
Stew'-oa»;  a  vapour-hath,  a  bagnio;  also^of  dillerent 
etymology,  a  sfore-pond  for  fish. 
Stkws,  (stuxi)  i.  ting,  and  pi,  A  brothel,  a  house 
of  prostitutian,  named,  as  seme  sav.  fhnn  the  stews  or 
Ash-ponds  in  Soothwark,  near  which    snch  licensed 
Iwoars  fermerlv  stood,  but  more  probaUy  &ew,  like 
hmgtum,  took  a  bad  signification  from  bad  use. 
Stew,  «.    A  pioedtnte.  fObs. ;]  a  stews.  [Unusnal.] 
Stew -ith,  a.  SnlUng  the  stewa.  [Bp.  HolL] 

STEWARDsttu'-ard,  1 10 :  t.  A  superintendent  of* 
another's  affairs  {  on  oScer  of  state ;  a  manager  of  the 
table  at  sea. 

7b  Stew'-ard,  v.  a.  To  manage  as  a  steward.  [Fuller.] 

SCew'wird-ship, «.    The  office  of  a  steward. 

9Tf  ANst^'-an,  «.    A  humor  in  the  eyelid,  a  sty. 

STIBIUM,  stliy-l-iim,  90:  «.  Antimony:  hence 
Stariat  (antimonia])  and  Sti^'iofed.  (impregnated  with 
antimony  :>  Stib'ta^'riam  was  a  cant  name  for  a  violent 


8TICADOS»gtick'-a.d<SM,t.    A  herb. 

STlCH-tOck,  161 :  t.  Averse:  (See  Index  of  Termi- 
nations.) 

SriCfl-oir-K-TRF,  t.  An  estimate  of  verses,  as  in 
Sbripture;  a  detail  of  the  books  and  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

STICK  »st7ck,  M,  (Compare  Stake.)  A  piece  of  wood 
small  aitd  long,  named  ftom  its  fitness  to  be  thrust  and 
so  to  penetrate  a  body  and  remain  ftxed ;  henee.  a 
thrnst :  it  is  a  name  for  many  iustruments  long  and 
slender  in  form. 

TV  Stick,  1  v.  a,  and  n.  To  pierce ;  to  fosten  by 
I  Stuck,  V  piendng ;  henee,  to  testen  by  causing  to 
Stock,  J  adhere  to  the  snrfoce ;  to  set,  to  fix  in  ; 
to  set  with  sometluog  pointed ;  to  fix  on  a  pointed  in- 
tlmment :— sea.  To  adhere,  to  cleave  to  the  surface ; 
to  be  Inseparable }  to  abide ;  to  remain,  to  be  hindered 
proceeding;  to  be  embarrassed:  To  ttick  to,  to 


adhere  closely :  T«  sfidk  ^.  to  be  firm  in  mpportiog ; 

to  be  troublesome  by  adhering:  To  stick  i^ma,  to  dwell 

upon :  To  ttich  wU,  to  project. 
Stick'-jr.  eu    Viscous,  adhesive,  glutinous. 
Stick'-i-ness,  s.    Adhesive  quality,  tenacity. 
To  Stic'-kLlE,  101  :  v,  n,   and   a.    Originally,  to 

interpose  with  a  stick  between  combatants,  or  take  an 

occasional  port  with  one  side  ur  the  other ;  heooe.  to 

take  a  part;  to  contend ;  to  pass  fhim  one  side  to  ttis 

other: — act.  [Drayton.]  To  arbitrate. 

Stick'-l^r,  36  :  t.  A  sidesman,  a  seeond ;  an  obstinate 
contender. 

Stic'-kljb-back,  «.    A  fish :  corruptly,  Stiekkboff, 

Stuck,!.    A  thrust.  [Shake.] 

STlFFsStTf,  155:  a.  Rigid,  inflexible;  strong, 
hardy;  not  giving  way;  obstinate;  formal,  starched; 
harsh:  in  Shakspeare.xti^ news  means stnmgly  main- 
tained news. 

StiflT-ly,  ad.    In  a  stiff  manner,  with  stiffhess. 

8ti£P-net8,  t.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  stifL 

Ti>  Stif-frn,  114  :  v.  a.  aod  n.  To  make  stiff;  to 
make  torpid :— aea.  To  grow  stiff,  rigid,  or  obstinate. 

iV  The  compounds  are  Stiff '-hearted;  Stiff' -necked, 
(stubborn;)  See. 

STIFLE,  8t?-fl,  101 :  «.  The  first  joint  aboro  a 
horse's  thish  next  the  buttock. 

To  STIFLE,  8tl'-fl,  101 :  «.  a.  To  oppre«  or  kiU 
by  closeness  of  air;  to  suffocate  t  to  hindler  ftom  emis- 
sion; to  extinguish ;  to  suppress. 

STlGMAsgtig'-md,   t.    Primarily,  a  pnnctnre,  a 

spot;  a  brand,  a  mark  of  inftiuy ;  the  top  of  the  style 

or  pistil  in  flowers. 
Stig'-ma-ta,  s.  p/.  Apertures  in  the  bodies  of  insects 

communicating   with   the  air-vessels :   the    English 

plural  is  proper  in  other  senses. 
To  Stig^-mo-tize,  v.  a.  To  mark  as  with  a  brand. 
Sti||(-ma-tic,  t.    A  marked  rogue  or  wretch. 

Stig-mat'-t-cal,  88 :  a.  Branded  or  marked  :  Stiff' 
mafie  is  the  same :  hence.  SUgmat'icatty. 

STILE,  STILAR,  (pin  of  a  dial.)— See  Style.  &c. 

STILE=stil<,  s.  The  step  or  steps  for  passing  the 
division  between  one  enclosnre  and  another. 

STILETTO,  Bt^ldt'-t6,  «.    A  pointed  dagger. 

STILL=sttl,  a.  and  «.  Silent;  quiet,  cahn  ;  mo. 
tionless ;  gentle,  not  loud: — s.  [Poet]  Quietude.  sUence. 

To  Still,  V,  a.  To  silence ;  to  quiet,  to  appease ;  to 
make  motionless. 

Stil'-ljTy  ad.    Silently,  gently,  calmly. 

Still'^ness,  «.     Calm,  quietude ;  silence. 

19*  The  comnounds  are  ^/iTT- bora,  (born  Ufeless;  abor- 
tive ;)  StiWiife,  (a  term  in  painting  for  such  things  in 
nature  as  are  without  animal  life ;)  SttlT-itamd,  (ab- 
sence of  motion ;)  &c 

STILLssstTI,  odL  and  a.  Till  now;  nevertheless; 
in  an  increasing  degree ;  alwavs,  continually ;  after 
that;  in  continuance :—nd;.  [Obs.]  Continual,  con- 
stant. 

7b  STlLL=>8til,  V.  fi.  and  a.  (See  also  above.)  To 

&U  in  drops,  [Obs.  :]^acL  To  distiL 
Still,  t.  A  vessel  used  in  distOhOkm. 
Stil'-lo-ti/'-fOM,  (.t!8h'-'us,  147, 120)  a.  FalUng 

in  drops;  drawn  by  a  still. 
SttlMo-tor-jT, «.     An  alembic ;  a  laboratory. 
Stil'-lt-cide,  t,    A  foiling  or  succession  of  drops. 
Stir-1i-ctd"-»oii8,  90  :  a,    FaUiog  in  drops. 
To  Still'-btirD,  v.  a.    To  bum  while  dbtiUing. 
STlLTssttlt,  s.    A  prop  with  a  rest  for  the  foot. 

used  in  pairs  for  walking  in  a  raised  position. 
To  Stilt,  V.  a.    To  raise  on  stilts,  ot  aa  on  stilts. 

To  STIMULATE«=8tim'-i-lAtt,  v.  a.    To  goad, 
to  prick  :to  excite  by  a  physical  or  Intellectual  stimulus. 
Stim^-u-la'-tor,  38 :  t.     One  who  stimulates. 
Stiin''-u*la'-ttve,  105  :  a.  and  «.    StimuUnt 
Stim'-u-1a"-/ibD,  89  :  «•    Excitement ;  pnngeney. 


The  aif  n  =:  is  QMd  sAtr  rumIm  of  apcUiBg  that  have  no  insguUrity  of  Muod. 
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Stim'-n-Unt,  a.  ind  i. 

S(ira'-u-liH,  (p/l  Slim'- u-l !,)'«.  A  |«d !  kowUiIiv 
IhitHdMc  TMii>l)w|iuTin>iirdii[lhFclaK. 

Tt  STING— iEjik,!  v.  a.  (Suat  for  ll>4  prrl.  tai 
1  SruHQ^Itung,  Jjmrt,   i.   oIm.)    Td  jimt   or 

Sling.  >.    Ills  tbitf  p^  w1 

S(iDK''«r,  72  :   •.     He  or  Ihal  whkh  ittntii. 

Stioe'-lMi,  a.    Hmtint  bo  ufii|. 

Stih'-so,  158:  t.    Old  b«:  n  e>lM  bn>ii«  ii 

lintl«AiUr  rtnpf  tlw  jwImU.  , 

STINGY,  «tln'-ji,,  u.  CcnrtoM.  Diaudlf.  [Colloq.] 
Stin'-gi-lji,  ai    In  ■  fttufy  muiw,  coTciuutlf. 
Slin'-gi-nei*,  l     NioudUiira. 
7bSTlNK,atiDgk,  1  c.  a.  (Sunk  far  ibo  prr/.  !■ 

1  Stuh,  ituugk,  >  Dbuleaent.}  lb  urnii  u  oBkii- 
Stunb,  (liingk,  ]  liTe  iniiil,  mat  biqwnilr  of 

Stiflk'-ard,  (.     A  meu.  lUnkuil.  palUr  fellow. 
SliflkVr,  1.    Someiliiiii  luut  lo  olfend  by  n 
Sli»k'-iug-ljF,  ai/.    Wiui  ■  .tisk. 
tr  The  umpouod.  >r>  Sti,a'-^  fin  .rllDcl.l 
JMiluiD  <bl  buTiiDg  on  iBin*  oui^ai  0  S"»r 

To  limit,  to  cc 

. ,  -,__rhy  Biiifiied, 

Stint'-fT,  I.    Ho  or  iLit  wliidi  iiIdU, 
Stinl'-iiiice,  (.    Beunim,  •loppiie,  [owl 
STINT=.(iInt,  I.    A  HuU  «..i<l.  bM. 
STIPE^Mlpt,  I.    s»Bi  puiiiw  lulD  K  toaC 
STIPEL,-B«  SUpiK 
STIPEND=ifi'.p4nd,».    SeuMp.,.«^ 
Sti-peq'-dt-ar-y,  90  :  a.  and  ..  HReiTioi  1 1 

r*SriPPLE,s[Tp'.pl,10l;  v.'a.aBd„.  : 

Sn^ic,  ftt— 8«  Slypiic. 

7i  STIPULATE-stlp'-i-Uw,  n.  n.    To  ocu 

Stip"-u-Ia'.[or, ..   One  Uut  .ilpiU.lei. 
Stip-ii-la''-/.Bn,  89:  I.    AjrwrnnBt.  bMgrin. 
8TlPULE=>Cip'-il.,  t.    LUn>n,,.l>.IAl.;, 

olIh.li«ofnM»o:|wluDclw.  [Bol.] 
TiSTin^ster,  35:  if.  a.  and  ■.   To  moro 


>.  {OlM.^  To  lemre 
Hg  or  iLit  wliidl 


Stir,  t.   Tuii>iili.baul>:  nn 


»bi«.ot. 
1!  lailtff 


STimOUS,  ■(Ir'-i-ui,  a.    Rwmbli..Blcicl« 
Stii"-i'a'-ted,  a.    Huiif  pnxUnU  u  Iddn. 
STlKP-^aterp,  3B:  1.    Bw.  toumioB.  [Bkob.] 
STIHRUP,  .«rr'-up,  ..    ITb  l™  Iwop  p«dMI 

«"  U"  "ddlo  ia  whkh  •  hoiMnimii  mii  bi>  ftxH. 

««rr*^!!™i'"ih'ib|,'  .hoiriuS  'of 'ih^  "i^l."''  " 
n  STITUHoitilch,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  .n  ;  hau, 


ititcb,!.   Ajmmat^, 

thfrtd  purlniE  ihroiarb 


STlTH-illlLt.  AHiHlL  [OaBKBMWj     ' 
StilM'f.  I.    A  muh'i  ihor :  n  Sidlf.  u  tn^ 
To  STlVE-itlri,  s.  a.    To  iBdl  ■)>  (tae. 
8TlVER=ili'->rr,  t,    A  Daub  tiUpeuj. 
Tb  3T0AK— ilook,  V.  a.    Ta  ila^  m  dub. 
STOAT— (toot,  1.    Anuimilodbe^MritU       I 
STOCAH^(lo'-cak,(.    Iri.hi.lHb(>,.[3pBi     I 
8TOCCADO-MSc-ci'-di,97: ..  AnnriiM 
Stock,  j^    A  ^occiila,  I  thnuL  [ftuti.] 
STOCK-aliSck,  1.  Tin  Dunk  »(■  pW^  ikml 
u  nerlrlBC  Ibt  gnlt ;  ■  k«;  ■  bbicU>id^  ikkA 
ofuylUac;  fl(iinUTe)y.>iKe.>UBM|i.iI>>l 
■H  ■In  bof»A«f :  ulJ  likevk*  iiHOat  itettti4. 
7b  Stock  up,  e.  a.    To  ipnal,  le  attiiM. 
Stnck'-iih,  a.     Hud.  bloeki^ 
Stock '-J,  a.    SiouL 

iV  Thg  BHiKnBili  ua  SiiV-dim.  (Ita  ih(  in.  ■ 
e^llidubflu  lour  smdilnod  IbeiMlrfA'^ 
imUi!  pinn  11  Std(-Jili,  (uned  hxe  ■akul**!^ 
Smol '-bJ,  (>  look  lud  la  owl ;)  SMf  .M  (■» 
■  ;o(i)fc. 


STOCK^ilSck,  1 


,ilean>i^»ar.apiUllll 
indlrtduJ  botdBn,  abs  « 


71  Stock,  •.  a.  To  itan.  10  m  -«*"*;  „u^,. 

S4xia£',  a^k,  t.  Actanl. 

STOCK,  itSck,  t.  OrijinJli.  I  Ww;  i»t  » 


leai :  alu  aiipllnj  u  Ibe  IudIhii  wUr*  W*  •  "^ 

whils  buDding. 
7b  Stock,  a.  a.  To  polla  I)h  ^Kb-  C^^' 
Srocit'-mo,  I.  Thi  elo«  w«Ho«  «f  H"  W- 
ST01C=it5'-Ick,  i.anda.  Liralll.t*^; 

tbaporot:  (MopDreb;)  iMl""""'*  "ySl. 

ZeBo.  who  UDihl  0.1  a  wi«  B«  B  ■?^.?.1' 


StO-HI 


I.  Ortbg» 


STOKER-rto' ker.J.  HaataVnta-^- 
STOLE  ™51t,  1.  Ato-ft-l:  b«*.**''f'*' 
STOLE.  8TOLEN.-8wToSi^ 


Ftlili,, 


.l^'-^iy  chip'-maa:  pd-p*-:  ll,,  ^ 


STO 


STR 


•0106 


Stomacher. — &«•  lofirer  in  the  dost. 
StMn'-aciA-f«l,  \\7  i  a.  Stubborn.  perv«rM.  [Loeke.] 
Siom'-aek-fmi-neUf ».  Stubboranrts. 
Stom'-ocA-less.  a.  Without  nppetite.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Stom'-orA-oiM,  120:  a.  Anyry:  mllen.  [Spenier.] 
Sum-acA'-ic,  88 :  a.  and  t.  Rrlating  to  or  atrangth- 

eaing  the  itomach:— «.  A  stoouichic  medidoe. 

SroMf-J-cnEfL,  (stum'-^-cher,  63)  «.    An 

Mxatal  coreriof  worn  by  women  on  the  bceaet. 

STOND=^StoDdy  t.  Stand.  [Spenaer.] 

STONEesstont,  t.  and  a.  A  concration  of 

speeiet  of  earth.  «•  lime,  yilez.  clay,  and  the  like,  in 

COTibinaUon ;  a  little  concretion,  such  as  is  found  in 

■ambers  on  the  surfuce  of  the  earth,  larger  than 

Cvel :  a  gem ;  any  thing  made  of  stone ;  anv  thing 
d :  caleolons  concretion  in  the  kidnevs  or  bladder ; 
the  disease  arising  from  it ;  a  testicle ;  the  case  which 
Is  within  the  fruit  and  contains  the  seed ;  a  weight  con* 
taining  14lbe ,  or  of  meat  81bs. ;  a  state  of  torpidness 
and  insensibility :  Stome  dead.  Stone  stiU,  dead  or  still 
as  a  stone:  To  leave  no  ttone umtmrned,  to  do  every 
thing  that  can  be  done  :—wlf.  Made  of  stooe. 

To  Stone,  v.  a.  To  pelt  or  kill  with  stones;  to  free 
ftmn  stones ;  to  face  with  stones ;  to  harden. 

Sto'-ny.  a.  Made  of.  Hke.  or  ftill  of  stones ;  hard. 

Slo'-D»-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  stony. 

Of  the  eoroponnds.  the  following  are  names  of 
berbe:  Steme'hreak ;  SUnuf-crop;  Stuntf-fem;  Stan/- 
9*nley :  others  are  names  of  birds ;  as  Stone'-chat,  or 
Shnu'-ckatteri   StemtT-hnwh ;   Stone' -plover  ;   Stonet'' 


Sime-Hi 

ing  witL „  w-  •  > 

Stou^-cntter.  (a  mason;)  Stoned -cutting ;  Stone'-fiuit; 
Stune'-horte,  (a  sUUipn;)  Stone' pit;  Stone' pitch, 
fhard  pitch;)  Stone' t'catt,  (dUUnce;)  Stoneware, 
?eoarse  Ijard  potter's  ware;)  Ston^-work,  &c. 

STOOD.oSee  To  Stand. 

STOOL»sU35U  t.  A  seat  without  a  back,  as  dis. 
tingnlshed  from  a  chair;  natural  evacuation  of  the 
bowels ;  etool  of  repentance,  one  on  which  a  fornicator 
or  adulterer  sunds  in  tho  kirks  of  Scotland:  ofdif- 
ftorent  etymoksgr,  a  shoot  from  tho  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Stoor-boll,  (-bl^Bl,  1 12)  f .  A  rural  pUy  with  a  baU. 
7i  STOOM^stSom,  v.  a.  To  allay  [wine]  by  herbs. 
1\t  STOOPaatoopy  V.  n.  and  a.  To  bend  down  or 

fsrward;  to  lean  m  walkins;  to  yield;  to  descend  ; 

to  be  inferior;  to  condescend ;  to  come  down  on  prey : 

— «ef.  To  bend  forward ;  to  cause  to  submit. 
Stoop,  t.  Act  of  stooping ;  descent ;  lall  of  a  bird  on 

fU  prej :  of  different  etymology,  a  vessel  of  liquor. 
StOO|/-ing^ly»  ad.  With  a  sloop  or  bend. 

To  STOP«st5p,  V.  a.  and  fi.  To  hinder  fh>m  ftir- 
ther  motion  or  operation,  or  from  change  of  state ;  to 
Intercept ;  io  suspend ;  to  suppress ;  to  regulate  [a 
mnsieJ  string]  with  the  fingers;  to  close,  as  an  aper- 
ture; to  obstruct;  to  point  [writti^n  sentences]  with 
stops:— aea.  To  cease  from  any  thing. 

Stop,  «.  Cesntion :  obstruction ;  repression  ;  inter- 
nption;  that  which  obstructs;  the  vents  of  a  wind 
iostrument.  and  those  distances  on  the  wire  of  a 
stringed  instrument  which,  by  the  pressure  or  removal 
of  the  f  nger.  or  any  thhig  supplying  its  place,  modu- 
late the  sound  in  distinct  notes;  act  (Estopping;  a 
point  in  writing. 

SCop'-p^r,  «.  He  or  that  which  stops. 

Stop^-page,  t.  A  stopping:  a  being  stopped. 

Stop'-ple,  lOl  :  «.  A  cork  or  other  stopper. 

Sto|/-less,  a.  Not  to  be  stopped. 

(9*  Other  compounds  are  Stop' cock,  (a  pipe  with  a 
tnmhig cock ;)  Stop'-gap,  (a  temporary  expedient :)  &c. 

STORAX,  8tort'-ack«.  47, 188:  #.  A  Turkish  odo- 
riferotts  druf ;  also,  a  tree. 

STOREaettore, «.  and  a.  Large  number  or  quan- 
tity, plenty;  a  stock  or  supply;  a  hoard:  a  store- 
houses Is  tiore,  in  hoard  for  fulute  use:— a<f;.  Accu- 
unlated,  hoarded. 


To  Store,  v.  a.  To  lay  up  in  store ;  to  fhruish. 
Sto^-rer«  t.  One  who  stores  op. 

t(^  The  compounds  are Sf ore  Aoaie;  Store'-hfepcr.Lc. 
STORIAL,STOUlED,  &c.— S«e  under  Story. 

STORGE,itor'-gue\i,[Gr.]  77 1  #.  Parental  instinct. 

STORK==sttMsrk,  37:  t.  A  bird  of  passage.  Ik- 
mous  for  the  regularity  of  Its  departure :  Storkt'-lUl, 
a  herb. 

STORM^fltiukim,  37 :  «.  A  commotion  of  the  at- 
mosphere, a  tempest;  assault  on  a  fortified  place; 
commotion ;  sedition  ;  calamity ;  violence,  tumultttous 
force. 

To  Storm,  v.  o.  and  n.  To  attack  by  open  force  : — 
nen.  To  raise  a  tempe«t ;  to  rage ;  to  be  angry. 

Storm'-y»  a.  Tempestuous ;  violent ;  passionate. 

Storm'^i-ness,  t.  State  of  being  stormy. 

STORY,  8tor<'4v.  47, 103 :  «.  History ;  mora  com- 

monly.  a  small  tale ;  a  petty  fiction. 
To  St(/-ry,  v.  a.  To  tell  historically  ;  to  relate. 
Sto'-ned,  (-rtd,  114)   a.    Adorned  with  historical 

paintings ;  celebrated  in  story. 
Stu'-ri-er,  t.  An  historian.  [Obs.] 
Sto'-ri-al,  a.  Historical  [Chaucer] 
Sto^-ry^tel'-ler,  #.  One  who  tells  stories. 

STORY,  sIor'-^  t.  A  ttageae  floor  ofabuUding: 
To  Story,  to  arrange  in  stories. 

STOT=8t6t,«.  A  horse,  [Chaucer;]  a  steer.  [Local.] 

To  STOUND«atownd,  r.  n.  To  be  in  pain  or 
sorrow;  hence.  Sfuaa^,  («.)  Sorrow,  pain.  [Obs.:] 
it  is  also  found  for  Stunned;  and  hence,  as  a  tube.,  it 
sometimes  means  amaseroent;  again,  of  different 
etymology,  it  occurs  in  Spenser  and  B.  Jon.  for  hour, 
time,  seison. 

ST0UR=8tow'<r,  134:  t.  Assault  or  tumult: 
[Spens.:]  also,  in  composition,  a  rher;  as  Stourbridge. 

STOUT=8towt,  31  :  a.  and  t.  Strong,  firm-set  and 
round  of  frame  and  limb ;  bold  ;  resolute ;  proud  :— 
i.  A  name  given  to  very  strong  beer. 

Stout'-ly,  ad.  Lustily,  boldly ;  obstinately. 

Stout'-ness,  t.  State  or  quality  of  being  stout 

STOVEI=8tove,  »,  A  hot-house,  a  place  artifictally 
heated  ;  now.  more  commonly,  a  fire-grate. 

To  Stove,  V,  a.  To  keep  warm  in  a  hoose  by  arti- 
ficial heat :  it  is  sometimes  found  for  To  Stive, 

STOVER=8to'.vrr,  #.  Fodder  for  cattle.  [Shaks.] 

To  STOW-rsto',  125  :  v,  a.  To  hiy  by  compactly. 

Stoir'-age,  99 :  t.  Room  for  laying  up ;  state  of 
being  laid  up ;  money  paid  for  stowing  goods. 

STRABISM,  8tra'-bT8m,  158:  «.  A  squinting. 

To  STRADDLE,  8triUi'-d1, 101 :  v.  n.  To  stand. 

walk,  or  be  placed  with  the  foct  far  removed  from  each 
other  to  the  right  and  left :  it  often  appears  active  by 
the  ellipsis  of  acrott. 
To  STRAGGLE,  ntriiaf'ftX,  101  :  ».  n.  To  wander 
into  deviations;  to«an£>rdispersedly;  to  exuberate  | 
to  be  dispersed,  to  stand  single. 

Strag'-gltf  r,  36  :  «.  He  or  that  which  straggles. 

STRAIGHTr38tra<t,  162 :  a,  and  ad.  Primarily, 
stretched  or  strained,  tense,  tight;  hence,  not  crooked, 
direct,  right,  as  a  line  straineo  between  two  points:— 
adv.  Direct  in  time,  immediately,  directly. 

StraiyAt'-ly,  ad.  In  a  right  line ;  tightly. 

StraiyAt'-ne88,  t.  The  quality  of  being  straight 

StraiyAt'*way,  ad.  Immediately ;  straight :  Straight^' 
wayt  and  'Straigkt/urth,  with  the  same  meaning, 
are  obsolete. 

7b  StraiyAt'-^,  1 14 :  v.  a.  To  make  straight 

StraiyAt'-en-iT,  «.  He  or  that  which  straightens. 

Strait,  (8tra\t)  a.  and  t.  Confined  as  by  a  line 
strained  round  the  body;  hence,  close,  narrow,  not 
wide  ;  close,  intimote ;  strict,  rigorous  ;  difficult ; 
avaricious  :—s.  A  narrow  pass  or  frith;  distress, 
difficulty. 


Tht  slga  =  h  aaed  after  modes  of  tpelUaf  that  luiTt  ao  irrtfularily  of  toaniL 

Commmanlt:  oitsb*un,  i.  r.  miuion,  1C5:  vTzh-un,  i.  e,  vition,  1G5 :  tkm,  1C6 :  ftifn,  166, 
593  2  Q 


STR 


STR 


8traitf-ly,  ad.  Narrowly :  itrieUy. 

Strait'-neM, «.  NanowneM.  rigour. 

To  Straii'-eD,  v.  a.  To  mmke  Damnr,  to  oontnci ;  to 
make  tight  without  including  the  notion  of  making 
not  crooked :  to  deprive  of  necettanr  room :  to  di*. 
tress ;  to  pot  into  oiflicultiet ;  in  which  laat  feaae 
Sbaktpeare  uses  To  Slrait. 

19*  The  conii>ound9  of  Strait  are  Strait -hamded,  (par- 
■imonbus ;)  Stmit-hand'ed  neu ;  StraW-laeed,  (pincuad 
by  ktays.  and  flguratively.  constrained,  without  free- 
dom, rigid;)  Straitttmiteoat  or  Stratt-jaek'H,  (ap- 
paratus to  confine  tlie  limbs ;)  Sec 

To  STRAIN  =8tri\n,  v,  a.  and  n.  (Compare  the 
previous  class.)  To  stretch,  to  put  to'  iU  utmost 
•trength ;  to  press  in  an  embrace  ;  to  push  beyond 
the  proper  extent ;  to  sprain ;  to  force,  to  amstrain  ; 
in  a  special  but  common  sense,  to  force  through  some 
porous  substanc**;  heuce,  to  pnrifSr  by  flltralion: — 
neu.  To  make  violent  efforts ;  to  be  filtered. 

StraiD)  f.  A  B]Nniin  :  see  also  hereafter. 

Straio'-er,  t.  He  who  atraina  ;  a  filteret: 

Strain'-lDg,  s.  Tension  ;  filtration. 

Straint,  s.  Violent  toniion.  [Spenser.] 

STRAlNaestraiDyt.  (Compare  the  previooa  alanea.) 
Literally,  a  string,  a  line,  a  cord  {  henea.  texture, 
mtke;  stock,  race  ;  hereditary  disposition ;  tun*  ten- 
dency ;  style  or  manner  of  speaking ;  also,  that  which 
is  »ounded.^s  on  a  string,  a  note  ;  and  hence,  a  wng, 
sound. 

STRAIT,  &C.—SM  under  Straight 

STRAKE=Tstrak(,  <.  A  straak;  [<te.O  a  narrow 
board  ;  the  range  of  planks  on  a  ship's  side;  the  iron 
by  which  the  joints  in  the  felly  of  a  wheel  are  defended. 

STRAMINEOUS,  stra-mln'-^us,  90,  120 :  a. 
Strawy,  chaffy,  like  straw. 

STRAND-strftod,  t.  Th«  shore  or  beach. 

To  Strand,  v.  a.  To  drive  ou  shallows. 

8TRAN  D^atr&od,  «.  The  twist  of  a  rope. 

7b  Straod,  v.  a.  To  break  a  strand  of  a  rope. 

STRANGE,  strain^  1 1 1 :  a.  and  inteiy.  Foreign, 
not  domestic :  now.  wondcrAil ;  unusual ;  odd ;  re* 
mote  ;  unacquainted :— As  an  intgry.  it  expresses 
wonder:  in  old  authors  it  occurs  as  a  verb  in  the 
sense  uf  to  wonder;  and  also  iu  the  signification  of  to 
estrange,  and  to  he  estranged. 

Strange^Ajft  ad.  8o  as  to  be  in  a  etiuige  country ; 
[Slmks. :]  in  a  strange  manner,  wonderfully. 

Stronge'-ness,  t.  Foroignness;  reserve;  onooutb- 
ness;  mutual  dislike ;  wonUerfulness. 

Stran'-grr,  t,  A  foreigner ;  one  unknown  ;  a  guest ; 
one  ntit  admitted  to  communication  or  fellowship. 

To  Stran'-ger,  v.  a.  To  estrange.  [Shaks.] 

To  STRANGLE,  string'-gl,  158,  101 :  v.a.  To 
choke,  to  suffocate  ;  to  suppress,  to  hinder  from  birth. 

Siran'-gies,  143  :  t.  pi,  SweUings  in  a  hoitet  throat. 

Stran'-gl^r,  36 :  t.  One  who  stranglea. 

Stran'-gUng,  «.  Death  by  stopping  the  breath. 

Straii'-gu-la''-/ion,  89  :  t.  Act  of  stranding ;  state 
of  being  strangled ;  suflbcation. 

STRANGURY,  str&Dg'-g^-r^  158:  t.  Adiffi. 

oulty  of  urine,  attended  with  pain. 
Stran-gu'-ni-ouB,  90 :  a.  Pertaining  to  strangury. 

STRAP=8tr$p,  »,  A  uarrofr  long  slip  of  cloth  or 
leather;  au  appendage  to  the  leaf  in  some  grasses: 
when  it  means  a  slip  of  leather  dressed  and  prepared 
tor  shar^ning  a  raror,  it  is  usually  spelled  Stsop. 

7b  Strap,  v,  a.  To  beat  with  a  stmp. 

Strap'-prr,  f.  One  capable  of  strapping  another,— a 
large  man  or  woman.  [Vulg.] 

Strap'-ping,  a.  Large  of  person.  [Vulg.] 

STRAPPADO=8tr«p-pa'-dA.  97  :  t.  An  old  ml- 
litary  torture  in  which  the  offender  was  drawn  up  to 
the  top  of  a  beam,  and  then  let  fall,  with  the  common 


STRATA,  To  8TRATIFY.- 
STRATEGY,  striLt'4-g^.  t.  Sdenesormr. 
STRAT'-.d-QBM,  t.  An  artifice  In  war;  heDCsacHlo- 

vanoe  or  artifice  generally. 
STfL4-TK'-OU6,  s.  An  Athenian  genetal  i 
ST&4-TO</-Bjt-o  F»  87 :  «.  A  military 
Stra-tog'-ro^y,  163:  «.  DeectiptioBefi 
8TRATH«stratJI,  t.  A  vale,  a  bottom. 

STRATHSPEY=iitrWr-ftp^  9.klMtfS^ 

dance,  generally  in  common  tfane. 
STRATUM=»tri'-tum,)  «.  Abed.aUy«.-temi 
STRATA==stra'-td,  pi.    J  chiefly  used  in  gtflbsi 
7b  Strat'-t-fT,  6  :  tr.  a.  To  fbrm  into  a  bysc 
Strat'-t-ft-ca/'-fton,  89 :  i.  Act  of  statiiyiar;  ttit 

of  being  stratiftcd. 
STRAUG  HT,  strt^Bt,  par/.— See  Tb  Strel4.(C»^: 

STRAW«strt>By  «.  The  stalk  ornm  of  mh:  (it 

has  a  plural  with  refiareaee  to  single  stravt;  bst  ii  h 

generally  used  coUectively :}  any  thisf  fCOfcrWi? 

worthless 
Straw'-jf,  a.  Made  of  straw ;  like  strav;  li«bL 
i^  The  eompoands  are  Slraw'-hm>k;  Strm^-^- 

Straw'-coUmrod ;  Straw'.aUUr:  St#«w'*/«rf;*w 

worm :  Sec :  see  Strawiierry  below. 
To  STRAW.— See  under  To  St«w. 
STRAw'-BBR-Rr»  t,  A  berry  and  its  plM  »  «** 

from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  set. 
7b  STRAY»8trai^  v,  n.  To  wander,  to  i«; «" 

err:  Shakspearo  uses  it activdy  fiir to Buskad. 

Stray,  t.  A  creature  strayed;  a  wandering. 
Stra/'er,  134 :  «.  One  who  atrayi. 
Stray'-ing,  t.  Act  of  wandering. 
STREAK==-streak,  «.  A  line  of  eokw  diftntt  fi« 

that  of  the  ground. 
7b  Streak,  v,  a.  To  mark  in  stteakf,  «e  tfiS?.  •» 

dapple :  aneiently ,  to  streteh. 
Streakfrf,  (atreckt,  114,  143)  part.  b.  Striprf. 
Streak'-y,  105:  a.  Streaked,  variegatsd  by  k»» 
STREAM ^fttream,  #.  A  running  wata.  a  «"•« 

any  thing  issuing  and  procf ediug  cootinuoo*lf. 
7b  Stream,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  flow;  to  ewt  »  w* 

dance ;  to  issue;  to  extend  >-acL  To  pour;  to  «n^ 
Stream'-er,  36  :  t.  A  flag,  a  penaoo. 
Stream'-y,  a.  Abounding  in  streaou;  fla*in|. 
StreamMet,  t,  A  small  stream. 
Strbam'-tin,  ».  Tin  in  alkrial  groand. 

STREET»8treet, «.  A  paved  way  {  •  «^^  ^ 

fir  The  compounds  ore  Stn^MmBer,  (a  pioi««>/ 

Street -tDord,  (a  street- constaUe  \)  kt. 
STR  EIG  HT.— See  Slrai^t  and  StisiL 
STRENE=>streDe,  ;  Stndn  or  race.  [a>i«*'|. 

STRENGTH=.8tr€ngtt,  72:  #.  i^^.r^. 
relations  Strong.  &c)  Active  power  of  an  •nimaiow.- 
passive  power  of  any  body;  iotcU«etB^I»^ig; 
port:  vigour;  animatkm;  potency  ^^^1^^, 
cation,  fortress ;  armament,  militaiy  fcite;  t"*"  ^' 
in  a  legal  aeuse ;  argumentative  fMoe. 


grow  strong  or  stronger:  old 

Strength.  ^w-« 

Streng/A'-eo-tf r,  «.  He  or  that  whk*  *«*«^*'V 
STRENUOUS,   8tr«n'-A-U8,  120:  *  £««-* 

presning  or  urgent;  sealous,  vehemmt;  boW. 
Stren'-u-eifs-ly,  ad.  In  a  strrnuoas  Bunnet 
Stren'-u-oara-nesB,  a.  State  of  beiog  iti«»o» 
STREPENT^str^p'^nt,  a.  N«sy.  [a«**J 
Strep'-er^g,  120 :  a.  Loud,  noisy,  boinw* 
STRESS-8tr«8S,  *.  Fowe;  impottanct:  »»* 
7b  Stress,  ».  a.  To  strain  or  straiten-      ^^^^ 
To  STRETCH«itr«tch,  r.  a.  and  *  ^^"*^ 


effect  of  dislocating  a  limb :  Milton  uses  To  Strappado. 

The  whaniM  •ntire,  and  the  priacipUs  to  which  the  aumbcn  rtlVr.  pccOTdt  the  DielioatfT. 

ro.<»c/«;  gaU'-wa,^:  clifip'-m^n:  pd-pi':  ll«:  g»d:  j'C5,f.  f.>€W,55:  a,  e,  v  *c  JW^  *''' 
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to   contend ; 
to  Tie. 


*bck;  tondi  of  a  pvneU,  a  masterly  eflbrt;  povefr, 
efficaev. 

STRlNGsfttriDg,  t.  A  nnaU  rope,  line^  or  cord,  n 
ribbon;  e  thread:  chord  of  an  inatrumeot;  a  fibre ; 
a  tendon ;  aet  of  thinn  filed ;  any  leriet :  To  have  two 
ttrings  to  as***  iev*  to  have  two  ezpedienta  or  two  views. 

Strune*     I      "^^ ;  to  file ;  to  make  tense  or  firm. 

SftriDged,  (itriogd)  or  Sti^ng^-ed,  72:  a.  Havii^g 
•trins* ;  prodaced  by  etringi. 

StriDgp-y,  72,  105  :  a.  Fibrous,  filamentous. 

String'-i-ness,  s.  State  of  being  stringy. 

Striog'-er,  «.  One  that  strung  bows.  [Obs.] 

Striog'-leM,  a.  Having  no  strings. 

Strimo^-iljlt,  1 1 2 :  «.  a  halt  or  lamenfias  in  a  horse 
tnm.  some  aAsctlon  of  the  tendons  of  the  hough. 

To  STRlP«stnp,  v.  a,  (This  verb  is  regular:  see 
below^  To  make  naked ;  to  deprive,  to  divest,  some* 
times  followed  by  qj^,  emphaticaUy ;  to  peel ;  to  rob : 
To  strip  from  occurs  in  Locke  and  Sbakspeare. 

8tnpp«<fy  (ttrlpt,  114,143)  pret.  and  pari,  (This 
is  oAen  spelled  as  pronounced,  but  improperly.) 

Strip'-p^r,  «.  One  that  strips. 

STRIP=strTp,  s.  (Compare  Stripe.)  A  narrow  shred. 
Strip'-lxnGi  «.  A  youth,  one  yet  growing. 

STRIPE^sstrTpe,  «.  A  narrow  division  or  line ;  a 
streak ;  a  discolouration  made  by  a  lash ;  hence,  a 
lash,  a  blow. 

1h  Stripe,   V.  a.  To  variegate  with  lines;  less  fre- 
quently, to  beat,  to  lash. 
Striped,  (strlept,  143)  a.  Marked  with  stripes. 

STRIPLING.— See  under  Strip. 

7b  STRlV£»strivc,      \  v.  n.   To 

1  STBOTB=»8trove,         >  to  labour  ; 
STRiTSN»strtv'-VDj  to  oppose; 
Stri'-vrr,  36 :  t.  One  who  strives. 
Stri'-ving,  «.  A  contention,  a  contest. 
Stri'-ving-ljf,  ad.  With  earnest  efforts. 
Stkifs,  «.  Contest,  discord ;  contrariety. 
Strife'-rul,  117:  a.  Contentiuis.  discordant. 
STROBIL^8tr61/-!U  t,  A  pericarp   made    up  cd 

scales  that  lie  over  each  otlier. 
STROKAL^stro'-kal,  s.  Tool  used  by  glassmakers. 

STROKE.— See  under  To  Strike. 
To  STROKE»ttroke,  v.  a.  To  rub  gently  in  one 
direction  with  the  hand ;  to  make  sinooth;  to  sootiie. 
Stro -ker,  9.  One  that  strokes. 

Str(/-kiog,  «.  Act  of  rubbing :  In  the  f>A  the  las^ 
milk  that  can  be  drawn  fh>m  the  cow. 

Strok£8'-m^n,  s.  The  rower  who  leads  the  othera 

To  STROLL,  stroU,  116  :  v.n.  To  ramble  idly. 

Strol  I,  t,  A  ramble,  a  roving  about. 

Strol'-Ur,  i,  A  vagrant;  an  itinerant  player. 

STRONDe8tr5Dd,s.  The  beaeh  or  strand.  [Shaks.] 

STRONG— str&lg,  a.  Having  active  or  passive 
power;  vigorous;  hale;  finceful;  forcible;  aSble  of 
mind;  determined,  positive;  fortified;  sunpUed  with 
farces,  as  twelve  thousand  strong;  eompleta  or  ful^ 
with  respect  to  quality ;  potent ;  hard ;  cogent ;  fbjrci- 
bly  expressed. 

Strong^ly,  ad.  With  strength ;  vehemently. 

i^  Tlie  compounds  are  StrMi^->liM,  (strong-handed  ;^ 
Strong* -hani,  (force,  violence ;)  Strong -hold,  (fortress ;) 
Stroud'-set,  (firmly  compacted;)  Strong^ -water,  (dis- 
tilled splriU :)  «tc. 

STRONTIAN,  itrSn'-sh^-an,  147 :  *.  A  white 
earth,  also  called  ^Croatia:  (see  -a  in  the  Index  to 
Terminations.) 

Stron'-ft-um,  «.  The  metallic  base  of  struntia. 

StroD-tit'-ic»  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to  strontia. 

STR(X)K.— See  To  Strike.  [Obs.] 
n*  sige  B  is  taed  alter  BBodM  of  spaUiag  that  bate  ae  Irrsgakrltf  of  Ma»4. 

Cotumtmit  s  raSih-uo,  i.  e.  mismn,  165 :  vTsh-uo,  i.  e.  vitwm,  165 :  dHo,  166 :  tlUJo,  166. 
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fijr  the  part,  is  obs.)  To  draw  out  to  a  greater  length ; 
to  extend  or  draw  out  in  all  ways;  to  expand;  to 
strain ;  lo  make  tense :— an*.  To  be  extended  locally. 
Intellectually,  or  consequentially;  to  bear  extension 
without  breaking ;  to  sally  beyond  truth. 

Stretch,  t.  Extension ;  effort ;  force ;  utmost  extent, 
as  of  meaning  or  of  power }  exaggeration. 

Siretch^-ef,  i.  Any  thing  used  for  extension ;  a  board 
used  in  building;  a  rower's  (bot-board. 

7b  STREW,  atr'QQ,  v.  a,  (Th'is  verb  is  ragular; 

bat  see  its  other  fi>rms  below.)  To  spread  scatteringly 

at  looeely. 
SCretcZ-ing,  «.  Any  thing  At  lo  be  strewed. 
Strctc/-ment,  t.  Something  strewed.  [Shakspeaie.] 
7b  Straw,  v,  a.  CRegnlar.)  To  Strew.  [Oba] 
7b  Strow,  (strow  :  pari.  Strown)  v,  a.  To  Strew. 

8TRl/G«:Str?lc,  103  :  «.  p/.  Small  channels  in  the 

shelis  of  cockles  and  scallops. 
8t|-i'-a-ted,  a.  Channelled :   Stri'aie  is  the  same. 
Stri'-o-ture,  147  :  «.  Disposition  of  strin. 
STRlCHsstritch,  s.  A  bird  of  ill  omen.  [Spenser.] 
STRICKEN,  STRICKLE.— See  To  Strike. 
STRlCT«8trickt,  a.  Exact;  rigorously  nice ;  rigo> 

loas;  seven;  confined;  dose;  tense. 
Strict^-ly,  ad.  With  rigorous  aocuiaey ;  severely. 
Stricf -neu,  «.  Rigorous  «»uiacy ;  severity. 

STRicZ-riTRB,  (-t&re,  co//oq,  ch'oor,  147)  s. 
Literally,  a  Unding.  a  stroke  j  specially,  a  slight 
touch  on  a  subject  i  in  surgery,  a  morbid  contraonon 
and  consequent  closure. 

Stkin'-obnt,  a.  Binding,  astringent.  [Thomson.] 

STRlDEssgtridc,  t.  A  long  step,  a  step  taken  with 

vicdenoe.  a  wide  stretch  oi  the  lege. 
To  Stride,  Tstridi)  1  v.  tt.  (Stxid  is  also  used 

I  Strode,  (strM,  135^     >  for  the  prtt.)  To  walk 
Strid'-den,  (-do,  114))  with  strides;   to  strad- 

dle :  it  occurs  as  an  active  verb  by  ellipsb  ofovtr. 
STRlDORastri'-dor,  [Lat]  t.  A  creaking  noise. 

fitrid'-A-Ws,  92,  120  :  a.  Creaking,  chattering. 
STRIPE,  &c— See  under  To  Strive. 
STRIGMENT=r8trTg'-m«nt,  *.  Ascraping.  [Obs.] 

STRIGOSE,  str^gocft',  105,  152  :  a.  An  epithet 
of  a  leaf  set  with  stiff  fiat  bristles.  [Dot] 

To  STRlKE«8trilu,A  v.  a.  and  n.  (Strook  for  the 
1  STRuoKssstruck,  >  pret,  and  part,  is  quite  ob- 
STRU0K=8truck,  J  solete:  Stricken  for  the  par/. 
is  obiolete  or  nearly  so.  except  as  an  adj.,  for  which  see 
lower.)  To  hit  with  some  force,  to  give  a  blow  to; 
banee.  to  punish,  to  afflict ;  to  act  upon  in  any  way  by 
a  blow,  or  by  something  of  a  like  sudden  kind;  hence, 
to  dash;  to  sound  as  a  bell  or  a  drum;  to  stamp;  to 
mint ;  to  take  down  or  lower,  as  a  tent  or  flag ;  to 
alarm;  to  produce  or  affect  suddenly;  to  make,  as  a 
bargain : — neu.  To  make  a  blow  or  an  attack ;  to  col- 
lide; to  act  by  repeated  percussion  ;  to  sound :  to  act 
by  external  mflux;  to  be  dashed;  to  lower  the  sail 
in  submission  ;  to  throw  or  put  by  any  instrument  of 
present  occupation, — to  cease  ftom  work;  to  break 
forth :  To  atrtke  in  with,  to  conform :  To  strike  off^  to 
erase ;  to  separate  by  a  blow :  To  strike  out,  to  produce 
by  collision ;  to  blot,  to  efface }  to  bring  to  light ;  to 
form  at  once :  in  a  neutor  sense,  to  spread  or  rove. 

Strike,  s.  A  ceasing  ftom  work;  an  instrument  with 
a  flat  edge  for  levelling  a  measure,  as  of  grain ;  hence 
the  measure  itselC  definitely  a  bushel. 

Strft'-ker,  9,  He  or  that  whidi  strikes. 

Stri'-k'lDg,  a.  That  strikes  emotion  ;  surprising. 

Stri'-king-ly,  tid.  So  as  to  affect  or  surprise. 

Stri'-kuig-nesay  «.  Quality  of  being  striking. 

Stri</-xsk,  114  :  part,  a.  Afflicted ;  fiu:  gone. 

Stric'-KLB,  101 :  t.  A  strike  for  levelling  a  measure. 

Stroxb,  i,  A  blow ;  an  act  of  one  body  on  another  ; 
any  •oddea  effect ;   a  sudden  affliction ;  sound  oi  a 


STU 

STR0P««stT5p,  «.  (For  oM  of  itt  MttMi,  9M  Stnp.) 
A  piece  of  rope  splloed  into  a  wrmth. 

STROPHE,  stror-ivj,  163,  101 :  t.  The  llr«t, 
foarth.  seventh.  8cc ,  stanza  of  a  regular  ode,  literally 
•  turming  or  addreM  to  the  audience;  the  other 
•tanzas  are  named  antistrophe  and  epode. 

To  STROUT=8trowt,  r.  n.  To  strut.to  tweU.  [Oha.] 

STROVE.— See  To  Strive. 

To  STROW.— Sec  under  To  Strew. 

7*0  STROW  L,  the  oh!  orthography  of  To  StroU. 

STRUCK.— Sec  To  Strike. 

STRUCTURE,  struck'-tirt,  col/oq,  Striick'. 
ch'oory  147  :  t.  Act  or  manner  of  building ;  form  ; 
ediSce. 

To  STRUGGLE,  strug'-gl,  101 : »  «.  To  strive,  to 
contest :  to  act  with  effort ;  to  writhe  in  difltculty  or  pain. 

Strug'-glr,  ».  Act  of  struggling ;  bbour,  contest. 

Strujf-gler,  36  :  *.  One  who  straggles. 

Strug'-gling,  t.  Act  of  striving  or  contending. 

STRUMA,  stroo'-md,  *.  A  glandular  swelUng. 

Strti'-motis,  a.  Having  swellings  from  the  king's  eviL 

STRUMPET=9trum'-p8t,  14:  #.  and  a.  A 
whore  :—cdJ.  Like  a  strumpet ;  false:  Tu  Stnm'pM  (to 
debanch>  isobs. 

STRUNG.— See  To  String. 

7'o  STRUT= strut,  r.  n.  To  walk  with  affected 
dignity,  to  swell,  to  protnberate. 

Strut,  «.  An  affectation  of  stateliness  in  gait. 

Strut'-ter,  t.  One  who  strats ;  a  pompons  fellow. 

Strut'-ting-ly,  ad.  With  a  stmt ;  Tauntingly. 

STRYCHNIA,  8tnck'.n4-(J,  161,  90:  ».  A  poi- 
sonous alkaline  substance  obtained  from  the  mux  vomica. 

STUB=stub,  ».  A  tliick  short  stock  left  when  tlie 

-  rest  (as  of  a  tree)  is  cut  off;  a  log:  a  HUtb'-nait  is  a 
sail  broken  oflC 

To  Stub,  V,  a.  To  force  up,  to  extirpate. 

Stub'-bed,  a.  Truncated,  short  and  thick ;  hardy. 

Stub'-bed-nesg,  «.  Stale  of  being  stubbed. 

Stub'-by,  a.  Full  of  stubs  ;  short  and  thick. 

STUBBLE,  8tub'-bU  101 :  a.  The  stalks  of  com 
loft  bv  the  reaper:  Slub'blegoote,  one  fed  among 
stubble. 

STUBBORN=stub'-bom,  38 :  a,  ludexibly  head- 
strong,  obstinate*  persisting ;  stiff,  not  pliable ;  hardy  j 
harslu 

Stub'-born-ly,  ad.  In  a  stubborn  manner. 

Stub'-born-ness,  t.  Inflexible  persistency. 

STUCCOcxStucZ-ki,  t.  A  flne  plaster  Ibr  walls. 

7b  Stuc'-co,  V.  a.  To  overlay  with  stucco. 

STUCK.— See  To  Stick,  and  (as  a  tubs.')  under  it 

STUCK LE,  Stuc'-kl,  ».  Heap  of  sheaves. 

STUD=-Stud,  t.  A  piece  of  timl)er   inserted   in  a 
■ill  to  support  a  beam ;  a  nail  with  a  large  head  for 
ornament ;  a  button. 
To  Stud,  V,  a.  To  adorn  with  stud«. 

StuiZ-ding-SAII.,  t.    A    soil   beyond   the   skirt   of 
another,  set  when  the  wind  is  light. 

STUD=8tud,  «.  A  collection  of  horses  and  marcs 
considered  as  a  stock  for  brood. 

STUDENT,  STUDIOUS,  &c.— See  in  the  next 
class. 

STUDY,  stud'-£^y,  103  :  *.  Literally,  a  setting  of 
the  mind  on  a  subject;  application  to  books;  subject 
of  attention}  a  particular  kind  of  lenraing;  per- 
plexity ;  contrivAuce  ;  apartment  appropriated  to  lite- 
rary employment ;  the  sketched  ideas  of  a  painter  not 
wrought  into  a  whole. 
To  Stud'-y,  o.  n.  and  a.  To  fix  the  mind  on  some- 
thing ;  to  apply  to  books;  to  muse;  to  endeavour 
diligentlv r^acf.  To  npply  the  miud  to;  to  consider 
attentively;  to  learn  by  applicutioii. 
Stud'-ied,  (-id,  114)  a.   Lenraed;  premeditated;  in 
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Stud'-i'-er,  «.  One  that  stiidiM. 
Stu'-dbmt,  «.  A  •choUr ;  a  bookUh  mss. 
Stu'-df-oi/s.  147,  120:  a.  Given  to  book»:  dn^ai; 

attentive  to;  careful,  with  •/;  contemplatiTe. 
Stu'-dt-ottS-ly,  ad.  With  study;  cazefbll;. 
Stu'-di-ova-ness,  «.  Addiction  to  study. 

Srt/'Di-o,  (»t55'-di-&,  [ttal.]  170)  «.  in  a^t 
study. 

STUFF^rstilff,  «.  A  maaa  of  matter  'aM«^ 
material ;  furniture  or  goods ;  a  mixture  ot  wHaat 
matter  or  thing,  in  contempt;  soroethint wwlMwi, 
cloth  or  texture,  bnt  espedaily  snek  vooUni  ckAi  rf 
slight  textnre  as  are  used  for  Unings:  hi  this  mm  tkc 
w<ml  has  a  pluraL 

To  Stuff,  t7.  a.  and  it.  To  fill  with  stuff ;  to  Otwy 
fhll;  to  thrust  into  any  thing;  to  fill  by1)eiB|pt 
into  anything;  to  form  by  stuffing;  toobrtnid,tf«ii 
organ  of  sense ;  in  a  special  sense,  to  fill  wtai  «tt 
something  of  high  reliab :— •*«.  To  feed  glottowstly. 

Stuf-fing,  *.  TTiat  by  wliich  any  thing  i$  fified,  T*- 
ticularly  relishing  injfredienta  pnt  into  nnl. 

STUKE,  or  STUCK.— See  Stoceo.  [Oba] 

STULM=8tulin,  ».   Shaft  uaed  to  drain  »  alse. 

To  STULTIFY,  stul'-t^fy,  105,  6:  «.«.  T. 
make  foolish ;  to  prove  fooliab  or  void  of  uptestsa^ 

Stol-tii.'-o-qpbncb,  87,  188:  i.  FeeliAtslt 

STUM=8tum,  ».  Most ;  new  wins  used  to  fenw* 

vapid  wines ;  wine  rmived  by  new  fermeotatJoi. 
To  Stum,  V.  a.  To  renew  by  mixing  stoo. 
To  STUMBLE,  stum'-bl,  101 :  r.  ii.  and  *  T» 

trip  in  walking ;  to  slip,  to  err;  to  strike  «g*i^  J 

chance,  with  upon  >-mcL  To  obstruct  in  progie*; » 

confound. 
Stum'-ble,  *.  A  trip  in  walking ;  bfender;  mme. 
Stum'-blrr,  36  :  «.  One  that  atonbles. 
Stum'-bling-block,    or    Stom'-bling-stooe,  i. 

CMtise  of  stumbling;  that  which  causes  l»  eir. 
STtJMP=stump,  9.  The   V^  ot  •ay  t^J»^J 

after  the  rest  is  taken  away;  stick  used  al«w«*^ 
To  Stump,  V,  a,  and  n.  To  top :— ««.  I'*  "* 

heavily. 
Stump'-y,  a.  Full  of  stumps  ;  hanl;  stabby. 
To  STUN^stun,  v.  a.  To  make  sewKk**  ^1 

by  a  blow ;  to  confound  or  dizty  with  nwse. 
STUNG:  STUNK.— See  To  Stiog:  saeToflist 
To  STUNT=8tuut.  V.  a.  To  hinder  from  gw^, 
Stunt'-ed-ness,  t.  State  of  bemg  stunted.  [Ch«y«> 
STUPE=8tupt,  *.  Medicated  flax  for  a  sore. 
To  Stupe,  v.a.  To  foment  or  dress  with  «tap«. 
STUPEFACTION,  STUPENDOUS,  &fc-S»« 

IkjIow.  ..  .  _,L^- 

STUPOR-stu'-por,  [Lat]  ».  Gwatdisui.«i«»« 

suspension  of  sensibility;  numbness;  asU»i»B"" 
Stupb,  *.  A  stupid  person.  [BickmtaffJ 
To  Stu'-pi-fy,  6 :  f.  a.  To  deprive  of  »2rS 

to  d<'prive  of  material  motkw.  (*  •€!>«  «"*■  "^ 

in  Bacon ;)  to  dull,  to  make  stttpi<l*    - 
Stu"-pi-fl'-^r,  f .  That  which  stupifles.  ^ 

Stu^-pe-fac'-tive,   101  :  a.  Causiug  tesetffl-wy- 

dulling.  n.ircotic :  it  also  occurs  as  a  «ttwtoaow^ 
Stu'-pe-fac^'./ion,  89  :  »,  Act  of  nttdetag  *>"  "^ 

stupid;  state  of  being  stupifled ;  twpor. 
Stu'-pid,  rt.  Dull,  heavy,  wanUog  sensibiUll .  "^ 

ing  apprehension ;  formed  wilhout  genm». 
Stu^pid-ly,  ad.  In  a  rtupid  manner;  doQy- 
Stu'-pid-ness,  t.  Stupidity. 
Stu-pid'-i-ty,  84  :  ».  QuaUty  of  being  •opM- 
Sru-PKN'-DOira,  120  :  o.  Overcoming  the  «i»»'^ 

magnitude. — amaiing.  astonishiog. 

Stu-pen'-doi/8-ly.  a<^  *"  »  "*"P'*'*^  "^"'IldflW 
Stu-pen'-doiis-ness,  #.  QuaUiy  of  belaff  »toP»*^ 

To  STUPRATE^stu'-pritt,  t?.  a.  Ti-  rtriA- 


an  obsolete  sense,  having  any  particular  inclination* 

Tli«  wlumM  taUre,  nad  Ihs  priaeiplw  to  wliicb  Um  nonbcr*  rvier,  precede  Uie  VMamui-  . 

rowlt:  gSu'.wi^.  chSp'-man:  pd-pt:  l2«:  g»d:  j'flo,i.e.ye«',55:  a,t,v»«'»»^  *^ 
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StO-pra'-ZfOD,  89 :  «.  Bape.  violation. 
STURDY,  Stur'-d^^  «.  A  disease  in  sheep. 

STURDY,  »tur'-de^  a.  Hardy,  coamly  stout; 
•iroDg.  forcible ;  resolute,  obslioate,  brutal. 

Stui^-ai-Ijr«  ad.  Stoutly  ;  hardily ;  resolutely. 

Star'-di-nes8,  *.  Quality  of  being  sturdy. 

STURGEON=8turgt'-OD,  ».  A  large  eatable  fish. 

STURKa=sturk|  «.  A  young  ox  or  heifer. 

To  STUTTER«8tut'-ter,  ».  a.  To  stammer. 

Stat'-ter-er,  t.  A  stammerer:  the  old  verb  was  To 
Stmt,  whence  Stv^ter,  a  sUmmerer,  but  now  a  stam- 
aaeriag. 

StutT'ter-ing-ly,  ad,  Stammeringly. 

8TY=sty,  «.  Pen  for  swine ;  any  place  literally  or 
morally  filthy :  see  also  Stian. 

To  Sty,  V.  a,  Tu  shut  np  as  in  a  sty. 

To  STY=8ty,  V,  n.  To  soar,  to  ascend.  [Spenser.] 

STYGIAN,  8tid'-j*aD,  90:  a.  Pertaining  to  hell, 
or  to  Styx,  one  of  its  tabled  rivers.— hellish,  internal. 

STYLEssUle,  s.  The  ancient  pen.  a  pointed  iron 
used  in  writing  on  tables  of  wax,  with  the  other  end 
flat  for  making  erasures;  manner  of  writing  with  re- 
gard to  language ;  and  hence,  manner  of  thinking  and 
of  spealdng :  mode  or  manner  in  any  department  of 
art ;  mode  of  proceeding  peculiar  to  a  court  of  law ; 
mode  or  manner  in  which  a  person  claims  to  be  ad- 
dressed; mode  or  reckoning  time,  which  is  either 
Julian  or  Gregorian:  also,  again  recurring  to  the 
primary  meaning,  any  thing  with  a  sharp  point,  as  a 
graver ;  the  pin  of  a  dial ;  the  shaft  which  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  pistil  in  a  fomale  flower. 

To  Style,  V.  a.  To  call,  to  term,  to  name. 

StfAar,  34  :  a.  Belonging  to  the  style  of  a  diaL 

StT-loid,  a.  Resembling  a  style  or  pen. 

STY  PTIC='8tIp'-tlck,  a,  aod  *.  That  stops  bleed- 
ing >— s.  A  medieinal  application  of  astringent  effect 

StTp-tie^-i-ty,  84,  59  :  »,  QnaUty  of  stanching  blood. 

SCJABLE,  &c.— See  under  To  Sue. 

To  SUADE,  swRdt,  145 :  v,  a.  To  penroade.  [Obe] 

Sira'-Sive,  105:  a.  Persuasive. 

Scra'-sor-tf,  a,  Persnaaory. 

To  SUAGE,  swage,  v.  a.  To  assuage. 

SUAVITY,  twav'-i-t^,  145,  92,  105:  #.  Sweet- 
neas  io  the  senses,  [obs. ;]  sweetness  to  the  mind 

SUB,  A  Latin  preposition  signifying  ttnder,  Mow, 
which  occurs  as  a  preOx  in  the  greater  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  most  of  which  it  implies  a  subordinate 
degree,  or  some  degree,  sometimes  the  least  possible 
degn  e  of  that  whicn  the  rest  of  the  word  expresses. 
Some  of  the  words  which  commence  with  the  letters 
are  not,  however,  oompoundsd  with  the  |>reposition ; 
aod  many  others  occur  which,  though  originally  com- 
pounded with  it,  have  lost  their  compound  character : 
these  will  be  distinguiihed  from  the  obvious  com- 
poonds,  and  also  fhmi  words  which,  though  not  ob- 
\ious  componnds,  seldom  occur.  It  should  be  further 
noted  that  the  last  letter  in  this  prelU,  as  in  many 
otbees,  is  often  changed  into  the  letter  which  begins 
the  next  syllable,  as  in  t«ccafn6>  tmggest,  v^tr,  wm- 
HMw.  tuppose, 

S(lB*A(/-lo,  59 :  a.  Add  in  a  subordinate  degree. 

Son-AcZ-RlD,  76:  a*  Acrid  in  a  subordinate  degree. 

To  Sub-act',  v.  a.  To  bring  under,  to  snbdne.  CObs.] 

Sub-a(/-/ion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  ledudng  to  any  state. 

SUBAH^si'-b^K,  *.  (ThU  word  is  disUnct  fh>m 
the  compounds  of  the  Latin  prefix  Sub.)  A  province 
or  viceroyship  in  India. 

Svf'hak-da,  t.  The  governor  of  a  snbah. 

SUBALTERN«8ut/-ai-tern,  a.  aiid  *.  (See 
Sttb.)  Literally,  aarfcr  another ^—inforior,  subordinate : 
— ».  An  inferior  in  the  armir.  any  officer  below  a  cap- 
tain :  see  also  the  next  word. 

SutZ-al-ter^-oate,  a.  and  $,  Alternate  or  succeeding 
one  aiKler  another* — succeeding  by  turns,  sobordinnte : 
—t.  In  logk,  a  particular  proposition  with  relation  to 
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the  universal  proposition  which  has  thai  same  matter; 
as.  iome  man  is  mortal  with  relation  to  every  mam  is 
mortal;  and  lo also  of  negatives:  the  two  prt^iositions 
thus  related  are  called  Subaltemi,  and  the  universal 
with  reUition  to  its  subaltemate  is  said  to  be  Sub- 
alternant, 
Sul>-al'-ter-oa"-/»oD,  89  :  t.  Act  of  succeeding  by 
course ;  state  of  inferiority ;  relationship  of  subalterns. 

Sub-a'-qi7k-oct,  (-kwi-U8,  188,  120)  a.  Being 
under  water:  SuWamtafie  is  the  same. 

SuB-As'-TlLJL,  a.   Under  the  stars, — terrestrial. 

Sub'-as-TRIN^-obnt,  a.  Astringent  in  some  degree. 

Sub-bba'-olB,  101  :  «.  A  subordinate  beadle. 

SuD-CAii'-BU-RKlVTBD,  a,  Corburetted  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree. 

Sub'-cb-LE8t"-1.4L,  (-y«U  146)  «.  Under  the 
heavens. 

Sub-chan'-t£u,  t.  An  under  chanter. 

Sub-CI.a'-V/-.4K,  90  :  a.  Situated  under  Uie  clavicle 
or  collar-bone. 

Si;B'-CON-»TBi^LA"-riOW,  89  :  *.  A  subordinate  or 
secondary  constellation. 

Sub'-^on-tuac"-ted,  a.  Contracted  after  a  former 
contract 

SuB-cow'-TRvi-RF,  a.  Bod  ».  Contrary  in  an  iufcri«rr 
degree:— f.  5v6cofiMiHsf.  in  lo^ic,  are  tlie  particular 
affirmative  and  negative  propositions  with  relation  to 
the  universal  affirmative  and  negative  con  trariessboxe 
them  which  have  the  same  matter;  thus,  Mome  man  is 
mortal,  and  some  man  is  not  mortal,  are  subcontraries 
with  relation  to  every  tnan  is  mortal,  and  no  man  u 
mortalt  which  are  oontrories. 

Sub-cor'-oatb,  a.  In  some  degree  like  a  heart 

Sub'-cu-Ta"-NB-00»,  90  :  a.  Lying  under  tlie  skin. 

Sub'-ou-T1C"-W-L^B,  a.  Lying  under  the  scarf-skin. 

Sub-oba'-con,  114  :  *.  A  deacon's  servant 

Sub-dean',  t.  Vicegerent  of  a  dean. 

SuB-DKc'-u-PUJ,  101 :  a.  Containing  a  part  under 
the  division  into  ten,— that  is,  one  port  in  ten. 

Sub-dbn'-TBD,  a.  Indented  beneath. 

Sob'-DE-POS"-IT,  151  :  *.  A  depueit  under  another. 

SuB'-DEll-I-so"-Hr-OCS,  90,  120:  a.  Scuffing  or 
ridiculing  in  a  subordinate  degree,  thatis.with  delicacy. 

Sub'-di-tit''-/oc7s,  (sub'-dA-tlsh^-us,  90)  a.  Put 
in  an  underhand  way  or  secretly  in  phu»  of  sonic- 
thing  else. 

To  SuB'-DZ-VER^-SI-Fy,  V,  a.  To  diversify  what  has 
been  diversified. 

To  8i;b'-d/-vidr",  v.  o.  and  n.  To  divide  a  part 
into  ports:— asa.  To  be  subdivided. 

Sub'-di-vi«"-M)n,  (.vl«h'-un,  90)  ».  Act  of  sub- 
dividing ;  a  part  arising  firom  a  subdividing. 

Sub'-DO-I.0I7S,  a.  Hidden  under  deceit,  subtle,  sly 

Sub-iX)m'-/-NJNT,  *.  In  music,  the  note  below  the 
dominant,  being  the  fourth  above  the  tonic 

To  Sub-duce',  or  Sub-duct',  r.  a.  To  take  away 
from  under ;  to  withdraw ;  to  subtract  arithmetically. 

Sub-duc'-/ion,  89:  t.  Act  of  subducting. 

To  SUBDUE-gub-duc',  189:  v,  a.  To  bring 
mder,  to  reduce,  to  conquer  ;  to  oppress ;  to  mollify. 

Sub-du'-er,  *.  He  or  that  which  subdues. 

Sub-due'-ment,  «.  Conquest  [Shoks.] 

SUBDUPLE,  •ub'-di-pl,  101:  a.  Having  the 
subordinate  relation  which  a  single  number  bears  to 
its  two-fold  multiple.— having  the  relation  of  «>ne  to 
two,  as  stbduple  proportion :  S«Wa>ttco/e,  SuUnf  - 
licate,  <rc.,  are  the  same. 

affjectivei.  Having  the  rela- 
tion of  one  to  tliree,  of  one  to 
four,  of  one  to  five,  of  one  to 
six,  of  one  to  seven,  of  one 
to  eight,  See. :  see  Submul. 
tiple. 


Sub'-trip-W,  81 : 

Su\y-qu(ni''TU'p\e, 

Sub-^in'-tu-plf, 

Sub-ser'-tu-pir, 

Sub-sep'-tu-pl^, 

Sub-ocr-tu-ple,  &c. 
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The  tiga  =  h  u»ed  »tin  node*  of  *}ielllng  ihat  h«T«  no  inregaUrity  of  Mimd. 

Coiuomatti$:  mish-un,  i,  e,  mUtion,  165:  vtxh-un,  i.  e,  viiion,  165 :  ttm,  166:  ^5n,  166, 
697 
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SvB-vf'QUAU  IBS  :  A.  Jiut  below,  or  aloMMi  equal. 

SUBERlC=sA-b«r'-Tck,  88:  a.  (Thb  word  U 
distinct  ^m  the  compoaodt  of  the  Latin  prefix  Snb.) 
PerUUning  to  or  extracted  flrom  cork,  as  taberic  acid. 

Su'-ber-ate,  t.  A  salt  fonnad  by  suberic  add  with 

a  base. 
Su'-ber-oM,  120 :  a.  Corky,  soft,  and  elastic. 

8UBEROSE»sul/-«r4ccl52:  a.  (See  Sab.) 
Appearing  at  if  gnawed  in  a  small  degree. 

SuB-PUtK^  a.  In  some  degree  dark, — doskish.  brown. 
SuB-aLOB'-u-i«ifR>  a.  In  some  degree  globular. 
SuB'-HAl^A"-rroH,  f.  A  sale  uiuler  the  lanee,  that 

is.  a  public  anetion.  in  allusion  to  the  Roman  practice. 
Sub-in'-dj-ca^-tion,  89  :  #,  Indieation   by  eubor 

dinate  means,  as  by  signs  only. 
Sub'-in-ores^'-S/on,  t.  Secret  entrance. 
8ub'-1-ta''-kk-OC7S,  a.  Sudden,  hssty :  Sub^iiamw  is 

the  same :  they  have  only  an  obscure  relation  to  8tA. 
Sub-ja'-cbnT)  o.  Lying  under. 

SUBJECT^SulZ-j^ckt,  a.  and  t.  Placed  or  situ- 
ated aadcr ;  living  under  the  dominion  of  another ; 
exposed.  liable ;  being  that  on  which  any  action  ope- 
rates ^—«.  That  on  which  any  operation,  mental  or 
material.  Is  performed,  not  as  a  thing  that  occurs  or 
comes  In  the  way.  but  as  sought  fbr  and  determined 
upon ;  (compare  Obiect ;)  that  in  which  any  thine 
inheres  or  exists;  in  logic,  that  concerning  which 
sometlUng  is  afRmed  or  denied ;  in  grammar,  the 
noun  or  pronoun  which  leads  or  gorerns  the  verb ; 
in  another  fhiqaent  sense,  one  who  lives  under  the 
dominion  <rfa  ruling  power. 

To  Sub-jbct',  83 :  v.  a.  To  pnt  under ;  to  make 
subservient ;  to  expose,  to  make  liable ;  to  make  ac- 
countable ;  to  make  submissive  ;  to  enslave. 

Sub-ject'-ed,  part,  a,  Pnt  under. 

Sub-je(/-//oo,  89 :  t.  Act  of  sulr)ecting  or  subduing  ; 
state  of  being  subjected  or  subdued. 

Sub-jec'-Nve,  a.  Relating  to  the  snb}aet ;  (see  Ob- 
Jective;)  testifying  sutijectioti. 

Sub-jec'-ttve-ljfi  ad.  In  relation  to  the  subject. 

To  8!JBJOm«=iub-join',  v.  o.  To  Join  or  put 
vaifor,— to  add  afterwards. 

SuB-JUJw/-rroN,  158,89  J  i.  The  act  ot  subjoining; 
the  state  of  being  subjoined. 

SvJi'JVN&'TtVE,  105  :  a.    Sat^oined  to  something. 

Sub-juwcZ-tive-mood",  or  Sub-junc'-tive,  ».  A 
form  of  a  verb  which  fits  it  for  being  sulijoined  aetnallv 
or  virtually  to  another  verb.  This  rooo<l  in  the  Entflisn 
language,  if  limited  to  the  specific  forms  which  have 
arisen  out  of  a  subjunctive  use  of  verbs,  extends  only 
to  two  tenses  of  the  verb  To  be,  and  only  to  one  tense 
of  ail  other  verbs ;  these  forms  are  as  follow :  If  I  be ; 
ifthoube;  ifhebe:  ifwebe.&c  Ifl  were;  if  thou 
wert;  if  he  were;  if  we  were,  &c  If  I  love;  if  thou 
love{  if  he  love  I  if  we  lote,  fro.  The  nraetioal  rule 
for  using  these,  or  the  oorreepondent  indicative  ftirms, 
is  as  foUows :  In  employing  the  present  tense,  (so 
called  not  fh)m  its  unilbrm  meaning,  but  fh>m  the  ab- 
sence of  the  preterit  sign  or  infiection.)  if  the  time 
meant  should  really  be  ftiture,  then  use  the  siibjunctive 
Ibrm,  but  otherwise  the  indicative:  and  in  emplo}ing 
what  is  called  the  past  tense,  if  the  time  meant  should 
really  be  present,  then  also  use  the  subjunctive  form, 
but  otherwise  the  indicative :  Thus  as  to  the  present 
tense  (so  called")  We  must  say,"  If  1 6e  there  to-morrow, 
I  will  tell  hun.'' **  If  she  love  me  when  we  shall  be 
married,  it  will  be  all  1  eXpeot"  And  thus  as  to  the 
past  tense  (so  called)  we  must  say.  "Ifl  were  there 
at  this  moment,  1  should  he  happy  t"  On  the  other 
liand  we  must  use  the  indicative  Ibrms  in  cases  corre- 
sponding to  the  following  i  "  If  I  am  here,  it  is  more 
tfian  I  expected  or  promised:"  "If  she  loveM  me  as 
she  says  she  does,  why  does  she  refuse  me?"  *'  If  I 
teoM  there  last  year,  I  have  quite  forgotten  it.** 

To  Sub'-jit^atb,  109 :  v,  a.  To  bring  tmder  the 
yoke,  to  brin^  under  by  force ;  to  subdue. 

Sub'-JM-ga^'-Zion,  »,    A  subduing;  snbjectton. 


SoB'-L^-lf  ATB,  €U    In  some  degiee  es  n&a  w«By. 
SuB'-LAr-«A''-R/-^N,  90 :  a  and  t.  Bekwor  dk» 
Ae  fall ;  reUting  to  the  snblapsarian  as  dtstinn^ 
from  the  supralapaarlan  doctrioe*  vhidi  ue  ^fricat 
degrees  or  shades  of  Calvialam,  bolh  a|AieldiBgf*ed» 
tination  with  regard  to  the  decrees  of  Gad  ss  tkff 
relate  to  man  since  the  fiill,  but  the  foraier  npiwiaf 
God  only  permiUed  the  first  man  to  fM  witixrat  lim- 
lately  pKdetermining  his  fsU.— the  Utter  niisiaisisc 
that  God  had  from  all  eternity  decreed  the  trasssni- 
sbn  of  Adam :  Smbktp'iarp  is  the  same  is  metitof  :- 
s.  A  sublapsarian  Calvinut. 
Sub-la'-I70N,  *.     A   removal   of  soinethiaf  wWA 
was  wier  or  connected  with  another  thing.— s  takag 
away. 
To  Sub-let',  v,  a,  (rffr.— See  To  Let)  TV)  mtkr^ 
SoB'-LB-rA^'-r/mf,  89 :  *.   Act  of  wising  oo  ]a^ 
SuBf-U'BKAf^-Ri-jtn,  90  :  *.    An  under  Uhrariaa 
Sxj^-UEU-TKte'^'AfrT,  167:  §.   An  under  Uertnas* 

in  an  artillery  regiment  in  which  are  no  ensigitt. 
SuB'-hJ-OA^-r/ON,  89:  t.  Act  of  Wnding uademttA. 

SUBLIME=r«ub-lTmt',  a.  and  i .  (Thi*  ««*  » 
related  not  to  Sub,  but  Supra.)  High  in  plsa:  lii|h  « 
excellence,  exalted  by  nature ;  Wsb  in  style  « J*^* 
ment;  loRy,  grand;  elevated  by  Jot;  ekwW  » 
manner :— «.  The  grand  in  the  works  of  natoie  «  * 
tingulshed  fhrni  the  beautifhl;  the  grand  in  U»o«M 
and  style ;  the  emotion  produced  by  grMid  object*  ««l 
grandeur  in  style. 

Sub-lime'-ly»  ad»    In  a  subUme  Banner. 

Sub-lime'-neas,  «.    Sublimity. 

Sab-lim'.»-ty,  92 :  «.  Stete  or  qntBty  of  bdn 
sublime. 

To  Sub-limb',  v.  h.  and  a.  Tb  rise  In  the  dM 
vessel  by  the  foreeof  fire  and  then  to  be  eendrtsedj- 
aet.  To  sublimate:  in  themorsgensfaliesie,tois» 
on  hiffh;  to  heighten. 

Suh-li^ma-blf,  a.    Thai  may  be  gnbUned. 

Sub-li'-nrn-ble-neaajf.  Qnality  of  being  laHl-*- 

To  Suk/-lt-mate,  v.  a.  To  mise  [a  solid  «bii«w] 
Into  a  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  then  cc«dss«  ». 
to  refine,  to  exalt,  to  elevate. 

SulZ-li-mBte,  t.  and  a.  The  product  of «  «»*^ 
tion,  particularly  with  respect  to  quickiiher.-m' 
Brought  inlom  state  <^  sublunatioa. 

Sub'-li-ma"-/vn,  89 :  ».    Operatkm  of  sabBi** 

SUBLlNCfUAL,  guWIn^-gwal,  158,  H5:* 
(See  Snb.)  Placed  nnder  the  tongue. 

SuB-Li/-N^H,  109,34:  a*  Sublunary.  [JWw.] 

SubMn-nar^,  a.  and  ».  Situated  ft^*w 
moon,— enrthly.  of  this  world ;— «.  Any  vrorldly  twsf. 

SuB'-LUX-A^-r/oN,  188,  189:  #.  That  *tad»  *» 
almost  a  disloeati<»i,--«  violent  sprain. 

SoB'-iM-Rnf b",  (-rens,  104)  a.  UringandsrtteJ* 

SuB-MAx'-lL-LJR-r,  188:  a.    Being  anderti*ej«^ 

Sub-Mb'-dj-^nt,  «.  The  note  between  the  octore  ut 
sttbdominapt.  bring  the  sixth  or  middle  oo«-    _ 

To  Sub-mbuqb',  v.  a.  To  put  under  j^ff^ 
oocnrs  also  In  a  neuter  sense:  J\»ft*sMfw«»** 

Sub-mer^-MoOy  (-shun)  147)  t.  A  diwraiif  J  »^ 
of  drowning.  j- 

7b  SuB-MJif'-ifl-TJrK,  t.  a.  and  «.  ''^•**!J;ta 
snppWt  TOB^mh'Mmie  to  the  t»9'-^  " 
nserolto.  . 

Sub-min'-is-trant,  a.    Snbsnvient  [BacosJ 

Sub-min'.U-tra''-fi'on,  89 1  ».  AetormppJy»«_ 

SuBMiss,  Submission,  SuBMissnn,  ^^--^TZ 

7b  SUBMlT^sub-mit',  r.  «.  and  »  "f^ * 
pnt  under;  to  let  down ;  fDnrdsn il^yteW' *|"ft 
reeiprocal  pronoun:  to  leave  to  disBWloB'  - 
be  subject ;  to  yield. 

Sufak-mir-t«r)  «.    One  who  submits. 

SuB-Miss',  a.     nbmisBive.  [PwL] 

Sob>mis8'-ly,  ad*    Subnisively.  ^ 

Sub-mis'-sive,  105  :  o.  TleWing.  obafiwt.  ««"■ 


Tta«  Mhrnnes  eatirv.  and  the  principlM  to  whkb  tb«  aombOTt  r«ftr.  praewla  the  Dictioaair. 
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Sub-mi»'-8»Ve-ly,  ad,    Wiih  lubmUilon. 

Sub-ini»'-8ive-nes«,  *.   QuaUly  of  being  sobmisdve. 

Sub-mic'-«toD,  (-mlsh'-Ckn,  147)  t.  Act  of  wb- 
mitting;  ackDowledgement  of  error  or  of  inferiority; 
obtoquiouaoeM,  retignation.  ob«>dience. 

Sub-muiAtj-PIJE,  101  :  ».  A  namber  or  quanUty 
which  has  a  geometrical  ratio  to  another  by  being  con- 
Uined  in  it  a  certain  number  of  time*:  one  with  rela^ 
lion  to  two,  one  with  relation  to  three.  Ut.,  are  a  species 
ofiobmultiples:(eeeSab(|ttp)e.  Kro.:)  so  alno  7  i>  a 
•obmoltiple  of  56.  being  conUined  in  it  eight  times. 

SuB-NAfl'-CBNT,  o.    Growing  underneath. 

Sub-nor'-icjl,  *.    A  line  under  a  perpendicular. 

Sub-nudb',  a.    Nearly  bare,  as  of  leaves. 

Suu'-OB-scUBB''-l.r,  ad.  Somewhat  obMmraly. 

Si;b-oo'-ta\'X»  a.    Snboetnpla:  see  ooder  Sobdupla. 

SuB-oc'-u-L^K|  a.    Being  tmdtr  the  eye. 

Sub'-oh.-bic' -V-LJR,  a.    Almost  circular. 

SuB-oR^-D/'NATB,  a,  and  t.  Infcrior  in  order  cv 
rank;  descending  in  a  regular  series:—*.  Inferfer 
person:  on*  of  a  diasoent  in  a  regular  series. 

7b  Sub-or'-di-nate,  v,  a.    To  make  subordinate. 

Sub-or'-di-nate-ly,  ad.    With  subordination. 

Sub-oi^-di-na^Vtony  89:  s.  State  of  being  sub. 
ordinate  ;^  a  series  regularly  descending ;  place  of  rank. 

Sub-or'Idrna.cyr}  ''    ^^^  ^  sobordlnation. 

Tb  SUBORN«8ukM)rD',  37:  v.  a.  To  piocure 
in  an  underhand  manner,  by  secret  collusion  or  by 
indisect  means;  to  procure  to  tako  such  a  false  oath 
as  constitutes  perjury. 

Sub-or'-ner,  t.    One  that  sabonM. 
Sub'-or-Da''-/»on,  89  :  t.  Act  or  crime  of  snbomlng. 
SuB-cAvATB,  a.    Almost  in  fbnn  of  an  egg. 

SuB-pot'-Nii,  (coiioq,  sup-pe'-nd,  143)  103:  t. 
"  Under  penalty,"  the  name  of  a  writ  from  words  used 
in  it,  by  which  a  person  is  commanded  to  attend  in  a 
eonrt 

To  Su6>pQe'-na,  v.  a.    To  serve  with  a  subpcsna. 

Su^pa9'-na«d,(-Di£dsnc$d,119);Mr/.  Summoned. 
SuH-PBt'-OR,  38  !  t.    A  prior's  vicegerent. 
SDB-QUwf  iZ-RATB,  (-kwod'-rAti)  a.    Nearly  square. 

SliBQVADRUPLB,  SuBQUINTCPLB. — See  Subduple. 

Su8-Ra'-M0I78,  a.    Branchy  but  in  a  small  degrte. 
SuB-RBc/-TOR,  t.    A  rector's  vicegerent 
SuB-RBp'«riON,  89  :  t.    Litenlly,  a  creeping  under, 

— the  act  of  obtaining  by  unfair  means. 
Siib'-rep-tU''HOtrg,  90  :  o. — See  Snrreptitkraii 
Th  SuBROOATB,  &C — See  To  Surrogate,  Stc. 
Sub'-ro-tuni/',  a*    All  but  round,  nearly  round. 
Su  b'-s^-I.INb",  o.    In  some  degree  salt. 

Sub'-s^i.t,  (-sAvlt,  112)  *.  That  which  Is  below 
the  usual  eiMiditiaii  of  a  salt, — a  salt  with  less  acid 
than  is  sufllcient  to  neutralise  its  radicals. 

SuB-sCAp'-u-lwf  R,  a.  The  epithet  of  an  artery  which 
i«  under  the  scapula. 

To  SUBSCRlBE»8ub-8cnbe',  v,  a,  and  n.  To 
give  consent  to  by  mderteriting  the  name ;  to  attest  by 
writing  the  name;  anciently,  to  submit: — n^a.  Ti> 
f;ive  consent ;  to  promiw  with  others  a  stipulated  com' 
mon  sum  for  the  promotion  of  an  undertaking;  some- 
times, though  not  correctly,  to  pay  the  sum. 

8ul>-«cri'-b«r,  «.    One  who  subscribes. 

Sat/-8Cript,  t.    Something  underwritten.  [Bentley.] 

Sub-«crip'-/ion,  89:  t.  Something  underwritten; 
signature  I  consent  or  attestation  by  signature;  con* 
tribution  to  an  undertaking,  sometimes  the  money  paid : 
it  occurs  iu  Shakspeare  for  submission,  obadience. 

StJB-8Bc'-r/oif,  89  :  t.    Section  of  a  aectkni. 

St/B-SBc/'U-T/VB,  105  :  a.    Following  in  train. 

8ul/-«e-f  veut,  188  :  a.    Following,  not  preceding. 

Suy-se-^irent-ljr,  ad.    So  as  to  Ibllow  in  train. 


SuV-seo^l/encCy  «.    State  of  being  subsequent. 
To  Sub-sbrvb',  v.  a.    To  seive  subordinately. 
Sub-sec^- vi-enty  90  :  a.     Instrumentally  useftil. 
Sub-8er'-vi>ent-lyy  ad.     In  a  subservient  manner. 
Sub-sei^-vi-encey  «.    Instrumental  fitness,  use,   or 

operation :  Subter^viency  is  the  same. 
SuB-SKs'-sii.K,  105:  a.    Almost  sessile,  having  very 

short  footstalk*.  [Botany.] 
SuB8KZTUPLB. — See  under  Subduple. 
To  Sub-sidb',  v.  h.    To  settle  or  tend  downwards,  to 

sink  to  the  bottom  as  lees ;  to  sink}  to  fall  to  rest;  to 

abate. 
Sub-si'-dence,  Sub-8i'-den-C|fy  f.  Act  of  sinking, 

as  lees ;  or  as  land  or  buildings. 
SuB'-8r-Dr,  105:  s.     Literally,  a  sitting  under  or 

near* — a  lending  of  help,  always  understood  of  money ; 

formerly. a  tax  paid  to  the  king;  at  present,  a  sum 

paid  by  one  state  to  another  for  services  perfbrmed  or 

promised. 
To  Sub'-si-^liBe,  v,a.    To  fttmish  with  a  subsidy. 
Snb^id'-tar-y,  90 :  a,  and   t.   Aiding,   assisting ; 

fVtmtshing  supplies  :-~s.  An  asristant 

7b  SuB-8iON',  (-sin*,  1 39, 157)  v.  a.  To  sign  under. 

To  SUBSIST=8ub-cT»t',  V.  n.  and  a.  To  be,  to 
have  exi'ttence ;  to  hare  means  of  living ;  to  inhere  :— 
act.  To  feed,  to  maintain. 

Sub-sist'-ent,  a.    Having  being,  inherent. 

Sub-fiist'-ence^  s,  Stute  of  being  subdstent,  inherence: 
SubsiMt'ency  is  the  siime. 

1f9r  See  HubMoil  and  Subspeciet  hereafter 

Sub'-st.<IN0K|  «.  That  whidi  is  subsistent  or  has  real 
bcin^,  as  distinct  from  that  which  has  only  meta- 
physical existence ;  that  which  supports  accidents ;  the 
essential  part ;  in  a  popular  seuse,  body,  that  which 
is  solid, — that  which  is  pialpable ;  wealth,  meansof  life. 

Sub'-stau-tiTe,  105:  a.  and  t.  Betokening  exist- 
ence, as  a  verb  substantive,  (cp.To  be :)  not  adjective, 
as  a  noun  substantive ;  Bacon  uses  it  in  the  sense  of 
depending  on  itself}  ft  occurs  also  in  the  sense  of 
solid: — ».  A  noun  substantive,  or  a  word  flttad  to  stand 
by  itself  as  the  subject  of  a  verb,  and  not  necessarily 
presumed  to  be  connected  in  a  sentence  with  any  other 
part  of  speech  than  the  verb. 

Sub'-stan-ti've-ljr,  ad.  In  substance;  esaentially;  in 
grammar,  as  a  substantive. 

Sub-8tan'-/ial,  (-sh'al,  147)  a,  and  t.  Real, 
actually  existing;  corporeal,  solid;  strong,  stout, 
bulky :  possevsM  of  substance  in  the  sense  of  meana 
of  life,  responsible,  moderately  wealthy:—!.^/.  Siih 
9ta»'tiaU,  essential  parts. 

Sub-8tan'-/iai-Iy)  ad.  With  reality  of  existenee; 
strongly;  truly;  with  competent  wraith. 

Sub-stan'-Zttil-ness,  <.    State  of  being  substantial. 

Sub-8tan'-/t-al''-i-ty,  84,  105:  s.   Substantialness. 

To  Sub-8tan'-/i'ate)  V.  a.  To  make  to  exist;  to 
establish  by  pnwf  or  competent  evidence. 

To  SuB'-8Ti-TUTK,  V.  a,    To  put  in  place  of  another. 
Sub'-8ti>tutev  «.    One  put  in  place  of  another. 
Sub'-8t^-tu''-/lon,  89  :  f .    Act  of  subatituHng ;  stale 

of  l>eing  substituted. 
SUB. — See  iu  its  place. 
Sub'-soii.,   t.  The    soil  under   the    superficial    soil, 

being  between  it  and  a  base  or  stratum  still  lower. 
SuB-8PB'-0f«BS»  (•sh^-^cz)  t.    Subordinate  speaiaa. 
Substance,  &c. — See  in  the  pre\-ious  dass. 
7b  SuB8TRACT,  SuBSTR  ACTiON.-8«e  To  Subtr«et,&c. 
Sub-stra'-tum,  «.    That    which   is  laid  or   spread 

under :  a  layer  of  earth  under  another ;  basis. 
SuB-sTRUc'-TfON,  89  :  *.    A  building  under. 
Sub-struc'-ftfre,  147:  a.    A  foundation. 
Sub'-styi.b,  9.    Line  under  the  style  of  a  dial;  also 

called  the  nbtty'lar  line. 
SuB-sui/-rHATB,  (-fit<,  163)  t.    That  which,  by 

having  an  excess  of  the  base,  is  not  quite  a  sulpbml*. 


The  slfa  =  U  UMd  after  xnodos  of  spelling  tiiat  have  no  irregularity  of  sound. 
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St;ii'-TSN-TA''-irB-oD«,  90 :  a.  PntdMed  utitr  fti 
effect  of  wind* — ^wiody;  addie.  [Brova.] 

Scb-VKn'-TIOW,  89  :  t .  A  eomin;  muJet ;  wppod 
7b  Sub-TBRt',  v.  a.  To  overthrow  from  Imih  «r 
from  the  fimodation ;  to  oreTtani;  to dettroj:  I»  S^ 
rers^  it  used  onl  j  by  old  aufiiors. 

Sub-ver'-trr,  t.  Overthrower.  ie^tayet. 
Sub-ver'-si ve,  f-dv,  105)  a.  Teadiag  to  toliBj. 
Sub-ver'-^fOD,  (-«huo,  147)  <.  Omthiov;  m. 
Sub'-WORK-SR,  141,  36  :  s,  Soboidinate  betpct. 

$UCCEDANEUM=suck'-s^^r-D^bi  C^ 
Sub.)  That  which  takes  the  {Aaceof  KnvtUBgriR.a 
•ubsUtote. 

Suc'-ce-da"-ne-««8, 1 20 :  a.  Uied  u  i  mmiaiA 

To  Suo-CKXl/,  r.  ft.  and  a.  To  eoiae  into  tfae  fbn 
of  another;  to  fUlow  next  in  order:  Dn^  "m*^ 
literally  fin:  to  go  under  :—ad.  To  fulbe.  to  k  9Bb» 
qupDt  or  consequent  to:  see  also  the  fiiUoragdui. 

Soc-ceed'-er,  «.  One  that  succeeds 

Suc-cea^'SivCf  105  :  a.  FoUoving  in  oidei:  la  oU 
authors,  inherited  by  ancecssioo. 

Suoces'-sive-lv,  oa.  In  nubmken  order. 

Suocef'-fion,  (-c€»h'-un,  147)  t,  CoBseestieB,« 
afollowiuffof  things  in  ord^;  the  posoDtortbtni^cd- 
lectively  ttiat  IblUnr  in  order;  aUneags;  povnetiigto 
of  succeeding :  5irecess  in  the  sane  seose  Uqule  «bL 

Suc-K:e8'-sor»  38  :  t.  One  that  fiaUovs  in  tlie  pkeat 
character  of  another :  conelatire  to  pttdeutm. 

99*  Thb  is  one  of  the  words  over  whkli  (aduoa  k" 
relaxes  Ita  sway  In  favour  of  the  moie  consitett  k- 
centnation:  ■eePrin.86. 

n  SUCCEED«8Uck-se(d', «.«.  Prionih.isfc^ 
low ;  (see  above  with  SuccedaneamO  ^  *  dtrintzn. 
but  distinct  sense,  to  obtain  one's  viih,  to  ooae  lo j 
desired  effect,  to  have  a  prosperous  issos :  I''^*!^ 
others  of  about  tbe  same  date  use  it  aetim;  is  U* 
sense  of  to  make  prosperuua. 

Suc-C  Bits',  *.  laaue  or  terminatioo  of  snaffwr."!"? 
understood  as  a  desired  issue  ualeu  qaaBM  ^ 
another  word,  as  6atf  success.  iU  success:  m  un 
Succession. 

Suc-cess'-ful,  117:  a.  Prosperous,  Ibrlonite. 

Suc-cess'-ftf  1-ly,  a</.  Protperouiiy.  luckilf. 

Suc-cess'-fMl-nest,  «.  state  of  li^  snects^il' 

SUCCIDUOUS,  8Uck-8Td'-&-u8,a.  Ready  to  fci 

SUCCIFEROUS,  8uck.»ir.er-ui,a.  YWdisco^ 

SUCCINCT,  8uck-«rngkt',  158:  ••  J^^' 

tucked  or  ginled  up :  hence,  short,  coueise;  W^ 
Suc-ciMCt'-ly,  ad.  Briefly,  concisely. 
Suc-cinct'-ness,  «.  Ihevity.  conciseMss. 
SUCCINIC=rsuck-»Tn'-ick,  88:  a,  Pertsinigte 

or  drawn  from  amber ;  as  succinic  acid. 
Sitc'-a-nota,  120:  a.  F^rtaining  to  aaber. 
Suc'-ci-nate,  a.  A  salt  from  succinie  ackL 
Suc'-ci-nite,  «.  A  mineral  of  an  ansber  cdow- 
SUCCORY,  8uc'-kor4)j,  129 :  t.  Wild  *ad»«- 
To   SUCCOUR,  8uc'-kur,  120,  40:f.«.  To 

help,  to  assist  in  difficulty  or  diatress,  to  idkfe- 
Suc'-cotf  r,  t.  Aid :  person  or  things  that  aid. 
Suc'-cour-^r,  *.  Helper,  assistant,  lelifTer. 
Suc'-CO»r-less,  <i.  Witlrout  friends  or  bel^ 
SUCCUBUS=suck'.i.bu«,  [Lat]  f .  A  p^ 

♦ended  demon :  the  fi'minine  form,  ftrois,  «!«><«*'• 

SUCCULENT=8uc'-kA-Ient,a.  Joief."^ 

Suc'-cu-lence,  Suc'-cu-len-cy,  j.  Juictnesi. 

To  SUCCUMB=8Uc-kuinb',  r.  n.  To  iliA.  ^ 

yield. 

SUCCUSSION,  8iic^ush'.uD,  147:  i.  A  ri^* 

Ssrticularly  of  the  nervous  part*  by  '"**^,V"Lj 
mc'cu$sa"tion  lias  the  same  general  »e»«,  bsf »  "" 
specially  to  signify  a  trot,  or  trottin|  moika. 
SUCH»8Utch,  a.  and  pron.  Of  ttat  kind. «  »• 

\  ratiM,  and  Uit  priociplM  to  whleb  Um  numUrs  rdhr,  prwad*  Um  Dkttoasry. 

^*^'''600**'"^*^*  chfip'-man:  pd-pi':  ll«:  gd6d:  j'SJ,  •.#./«?,  55:  o,  •.  v  &«•■•«''' ^^* 


Si'm-90i/'Toarr,  a.  Leaping  aa  ft«a  onder 

thing,  that  is,  suddenly  or  by  starts. 
Sub-sul -torW-ljr,  ad.  Slartingly  ;  eonvulsiTely. 

To  Sub-hl'Ub',  r.  a.  To  assume  as  following  from 
nmder,  or  by  consequence  of  what  precedes. 

Sub-tan'^OENT,  t.  The  part  of  the  axis  contained 
between  the  ordinate  and  tangent  drawn  to  the  aame 
point  in  a  curre. 

To  SuB-TBMl/,  V,  a*  To  stretch  or  extend  under 

Sub-tense',  153  :  «.  That  whidi  extends  under,  par- 
ticularly the  chord  of  an  arc. 

Suu-TBP'-lDy  a.  Tepid  in  a  moderate  degiee. 

Sub'-T£R,  Another  form  of  the  irnflx  Sub, 

Sub-ter'-flM-enr,  Sub-ter^-flif-Mis,  109:  a.  Flow- 
ing or  running  under. 

Sulr-ter-fu^,  «.  That  to  which  a  person  flics  for 
concealmeot,— a  shift,  an  e%'asion,  a  trick. 

Si;b''TBK-kaKe,  §,  (Compound  of  Sub.  not  Subtcr) 
A  subterraneous  structure :  Broiiii  n}ieBSitb'terran"itf, 

Sob'-ter-ra"-iie^n,  Sub'-ter-ra"-ne-o«8,  90 :  a. 
Being  under  the  surCsce  of  tlie  earth :  Suh't€rra''uetU 
and  Suh'tcrrmtyt  which  had  the  same  meaning,  are 
quite  disused:  the  last  is  used  substantively  by  Bacon. 

SUBTILE.  sub'-tTI,  105:  a.  Thin,  fine,  rare; 
piercinj;.  acute ;  hence,  cunning,  sly  ;  but  in  this  de- 
rivative sense  the  pronunciation  is  different:  see 
Subtle  betow. 

Sub'-tile-ljr»  od.  Thinly,  finely:  in  other  senses  the 
pronunciation  is  different :  aoe  Subtly  bdow. 

Sub'-tile-Dess,  t.  State  or  quality  of  being  mlitile : 
see  also  Subtleness. 

Sub'-til-ty,  t.  Subtileneas :  see  also  Subttety. 

Sub-til'-i-ty,  84  :  t.  SubUlenesa. 

7b  Sub'-til-izc,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  make  thin  or  fine; 
to  spin  into  too  great  nicety: — nev.  To  refine  in  argu- 
ment: as  an  active  verb,  with  the  literal  meaniuff, 
Harvey  uses  To  SmbtH'iatt,  and  Boyle  the  correspond- 
ent noun,  S^til'iaf'twm. 

Sub'-til-t-za''-/ion,  89 :  «.  Act  of  making  subtile ; 
state  of  being  subtile;  over  refinement. 

BvBf'TLB,  (sut'-tl,  157,  101)  a.  Sly,  artful,  cun- 
ning: sueh  is  now  the  mode  of  writing  SiiMrile  when 
it  has  this  meaning;  and  such  is  the  pronunciation, 
even  under  the  original  spelling,  wlien  tfie  meaning  is 
that  here  given. 

Suy-tljf,  atL  ArtAdly  :  Subtiiety  has  the  same  pro- 
nunciation when  it  has  the  same  meaning. 

SuA'-tle-ness,  Su^'-tie-ty,  «.  Artfrilness,  cunuing : 
Stib'tilenet*  and  Sub'liUy  have  the  same  pronuncia- 
tion when  they  have  the  same  meaning. 

To  8UBTRACT=8ub-trackt',  v.  a.  To  take  from 

mmder,  to  deduct. 
Sub-trac'-ter,  t.  He  or  tlmt  which  subtracts. 
Sub-trac'-tive,  105  :  a.  Tending  to  nibtract 
Sub-trac'-Zlon,  89  :  «.  Tlic  net  of  taking  a  small  from 

a  greater  part;  in  law,  a  withholding  of  some  right. 
Sub'>tra-hend,  9.  Tlie  number  to  be  subtracted  or 

taken  out  of  another. 
Sub'-tri-vid,  a.  In  some  degree  triSd.  [Bot.] 

SUBTRIPLK,  SUBTRIPLICATB. — Soe  Subduple.  &C. 

SUBULATE=su'-b&-Ut<,  a.  (This  is  not  a  com. 
pound  of  Sub.)  Shaped  like  an  awl.  [Bot] 

SUBURB=«8ub'-urb,  ».  (Sec  Sub.)  That  territory 
or  district  which  is  under  but  without  the  walls  of  the 
city :  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural ;  the  confines, 
tlio  outport. 

Sub-ur'-ban,  a.  Inhabiting  or  being  in  the  sub- 
urbs ;  Subut'bial  and  Subur^bian  are  less  used. 

Suiy-urb^d,  1 14:  a.  Bordering  on  a  suburb.  [Carew.] 

Sub-ur'-bt-ca''-ri-an,  90 :  a.  An  epithet  of  those 
provinces  of  Italy  which  composed  the  ancient  diocese 
of  Rome:  Suimr'bieary  is  the  same. 

SuB'-T^-Ri"-B-Ty,  84,  105 :  t.  Subordinate  variety. 
Tb« 
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IHuktod;  tbt  mim  that;  (it  U  frequmitly  fblky«r«d 
by  Off;)  the  mmm ;  as  tpeeiAed :  it  beoonMM  a  pronoun 
bv  tiie  ellipsis  of  a  substantive :  Such  amd  tmch  is  a 
phrtse  uMtl  in  reference  to  a  person  or  place  of  a  cer- 
tain kinil. 

To  StJCK=>8uck,  V.  a.  andii.  To  draw  in  with  the 
mouth ;  to  draw  milk  from  the  mouth }  to  draw  or 
drain ;  to  imbibe ;  to  inhale  :—neu.  To  draw,  to  imbibe ; 
to  draw  the  breast. 

Suck*  t*  Act  of  sudcing ;  milk ;  anciently,  juice. 

Slick'-er,  t.  Re  or  that  which  sucki ;  the  embolus  of 
a  pomp;  a  pipe  used  in  suekiiiK :  the  sliootof  a  plant* 
BO  called  perhaps  from  drawing  its  noorisliment  firom 
the  stem. 

Suck'-et,  «.  A  diseolring  sweetmeat. 
Suck^-ing-bot^-tl^i  «.  A  bottle  in  lien  of  tho  breast 
To  Su(/-kl^,  101  :  r.  a.  To  nurse  at  the  breast. 
Soc'-kl*',  *.  A  teat,  a  dug. 
StJCk'-lin^,  «.  A  young  child  or  other  creature  yet  fed 

only  by  the  mother's  milk. 
Suc'-ZfOD^  i.  Act  of  sucking. 
Su-OKs'-CENT,  a.  Relatiug  to  sucking.  [Foley.] 

SUD.iTORV,   su'-da-tor-i-H*   >29'-    «•  and   $. 

Sweating :— s.  A  swcating-lMLtli ;  a  hot-house. 
Su'-<lar-jr,  f.  Pocket- handkerchiot  [Obs.] 
Sa-da''-/i<'0,  89  :  «.  A  sweating. 
S«i'»dor-o«8,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  sweat  [Brown.] 
Su'-dvr-ir'-ic,  87  :  a.  and  «.  Causing  sweat : — «. 

A  medicine  promoting  sweat 

SUDDEN»sud'-^lo,  14:  a.  and  «.  Happeuhig 
without  notice,  coming  unexpectedly :  in  old  authors, 
rash,  preciidtate:— <.  [Obs.]  Any  unexpected  occur- 
rence: On  a  M(/(/«a,suodeuiy. 

8ud'-den-1jr,  ad,  Unexpeetedly  ;  hastily. 

Sod'Hleii-tieM,  t.  State  of  being  sudden. 

SUDORIFIC,  SUDOROUS.— See  with  Sudatory. 

SUDS^  sudz,  143  :  t.  A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water : 
T0b«  mthe  mdt,  to  be  in  diflknlty. 

•9*  Webster  considers  this  to  be  a  noun  singular :  of 
this  there  are  no  authorities  in  proof,  and  common  use 
makes  it  plnraL 

To  SU£=»tu,  189  :  r.  a.  and  n.  To  follow  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaiuiog  some  claim  or  some  legal  redress ; 
to  nin  by  legal  procedure  ;  to  follow :  To  sue  ouU  to 
peUtion  for,  and  take  out  or  obtain,  as  a  writ  or  a  par- 
duo  >~tt<«.  To  make  legal  claim ;  to  entreat, to  peiiuon. 

Su'-o-bltfy  ff.  That  may  be  soed  ;  henoe,  Su'abW'ity, 

SUETsSu'-^t,  14  :  «.  Hard  fot,  as  near  the  kHneys. 

Sii'-et-jf>  a,  Condsting  of,  or  like  suet 

To  SUFFERorsuf-ffr,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  undergo, 
to  bear,  to  feel  with  sense  of  pain }  to  support*  not  to 
■ink  under ;  to  allow,  not  to  hinder :  to  be  affected  bv : 
— BM.  To  undergo  pain,  inconvenience,  or  punish- 
ment; to  be  injured. 

8uf'>fer-er,  t.  One  who  suffers;  one  who  permits. 

Suf-fer-ing, «.  Pain  suffered. 

Suf-fer-ing-ly,  ad.  With  pain. 

Suf-fer-o-blf,  a.  Endurable  ;  allowable. 

Stif  •fer-O'blyi  ad,  Toterably ;  so  as  to  be  endured. 

Sof-fer-once,  12:  t.  Pkin,  inconvenience,  misery; 
patience,  moderation ;  toleration,  permission. 

To  SUFFICE,  suf-fizt'*  137 :  tj.  n,  and  a.  To  be 
CDoogb,  to  be  sufficient,  to  be  equal  to  tho  end  i—act. 
To  satisfy,  to  supply. 

Sar-f»^ance,  (-zince,  151)  *.  Plenty.  [Spenser.] 

Svv-vicf'jRnT,  (-ftsh'-^nt,  147)  a.  Equal  to  an 
end;  enough,  competent;  qualified  by  foitune  or 
otherwise. 

Sof-fie^-iVnt-ly,  a<i.  To  a  snfBcient  degree. 

8ur-fic^*t>n-cy,  $,  Bute  of  being  sufficient ;  compe- 
teoce,  adequacy ;  selfsufBciency  or  conceit 

To  SUFFIX,  ■uf-fickt',  v,a.  To  add.  as  a  tetter. 

BtjV'WlX,  83 :  «•  Letter  or  syllable  added  to  a  word. 


To  SUFFLAMINATE,  .uf-flim'^-nAtc,  tx.  4. 

To  stop,  to  stay,  to  impede.  [Barrow.] 
SUFFLATION,  suf-fli'-shan,  t.  A  blowing  up. 

To   SUFFOCATE=8ur-fA-cAte,  r.  a.  To  choke 

by  exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 
Sur-fo-cate,  a.  Suffocated.  [Shaks.j 
Suf'-fo-ca'-ting,  part,  a.  Stifling. 
Sur''fo*ca''tingrly,  ad.  So  as  to  suflbcate. 
Sur'-fo-ca'-tive,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  choke. 
Suf-fo-ca'^-ZtoD,  f.  The   act  of  choking;    state  of 

being  choked. 

SUFFRAGAN,  &c~See  in  the  next  cbss. 

SUFFRAGEssuf-fr^  t.  Originally,  the  knee- 
joint  of  a  beast  and  hence,  support,  aid ;  more  com- 
monly, a  vote  or  voice  on  a  controverted  point ;  in  a 
special  sense,  the  united  voice  of  a  congregation  in 
prayer. 

To  Suf-fra-gate,  v,  a.  To  agree  with.  [Hale.] 

Sur'-fro-ga'-tor,  t.  A  fkvourer ;  a  voter  for  one. 

Suf-fra-gaut,  a.  and  s.  Assisting  : — *,  An  assistant 

Suf-fro-gan,  t.  Properly,  an  asristant  bishop,  but 
commonly,  a  bbhop  as  subject  to  his  metropolitan. 

SuF-FRAo'-j-Nors,  (-ffSd'-g^nus,  92)  a.  Belong- 
lug  to  the  knee-joint  of  beasts.  [Brown.] 

SUFFRUTICOUS,  suf-fress'-t^ua,  109,  120: 
a.  (See  Sub.)  Under  shrubby,  or  part  shrubby. 

To  SUFFUMIGATE,  •uf-fu'-mi-gAte,  v.  a.  (Sec 
Sub.)  To  apply  fhmes  or  smoke  to  the  under  or  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  body,  as  in  medicine:  hence  Sujfumi' 
gatiom. 

Sur-fu-mige,  103  :  t.  A  medical  fume.  [Harvey.] 

To  SUFFUSE,    8uf-fui<',  137  :  v.  a.  To  spread 

over  with  somethio^expanstblc,a8  a  vapour  or  tincture. 
Suf-fu'*«ion,  (-zhuu,   147)    s.    Act  of  suffusiug; 

that  which  is  suffused  or  spread. 
SUG^SUg,  «.  A  small  kind  of  worm. 
SUGAR,  BhiSS^-ar,  149,  34 :  s.  A  consUtncut  of 

many  plants,  but  specially,  the  native  salt  of  the  sui^r* 

cane  obtained  bv  tne  evaporation  ami  expression  of  its 

juice:  Sugar  of  ImA  b  a  name  in  pharmacy  for  add 

of  lead. 
To  Su^-aly  V.  a»  To  impregnate  with  sugar. 
Su^-at'^f  a.  Sweet ;  fond  of  sugar, 
fir*  The  compounds  are  Siig'ar-can'*dy,  (sugar  crvstnl- 

lited  0    Sng'*ttr'Ciinc* ;    l^tj^'ar-hous^' ;    Smg^arJoa/'; 

Stufar-milT:  Su^ar-plmm';  ice. 
SUGESCENT.— See  under  To  Sock. 
To  SUGGEST,  sud-g^st^  143  :  t^.  a.  To  htui.  to 

intimate,  to  insinuate  good  or  ill:  in  obsolete  senses,  to 

seduce  or  draw  to  ill ;  to  tell  privately. 
Su^«gett'-rr,  t.  One  that  reminds  another. 
Su^-ge»t'-ion,    (-g^st'-y^n,   coUoq.    glst'-sliun, 

147:)  «.  Private  htnt,  intimation    secret  notifleatiun  { 

secret  iniitement 
Su^-gest'-ive,  105  :  a.  Containing  a  htut 

To  SUGGILATE,  8ud'-gtl-At<,   v.  a.    To  beat 
black  and  blue :  hence  occurs  To  Sitggit,  (to  defame.) 
Si]^-gil«a"-/ion,  89  :  s.  A  blitck  and  Uue  mark. 

SUICIDE,  su'-^-cTdi,  s.  Self-murder;  a  eelf-mur- 

derer. 
Su^-i-ci'-dal,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  suicide. 

SUILLAGE,  Bu'-il-lAgc,  «.  Drain  of  filth.  [Obt.] 
SUING  — 8u'-ing,  «.  A  soaking  through.  [Bacon.] 
SUIT:=suvt,  s.  (See  To  Sue.)  .\  suing,  a  petition,  on 
entreatjr;  courtship;    uncieutly.  a  pursuit;   iu  law, 
prosecution  of  right  before  any  tribua  tl.as  a  civil  suit, 
a  criminal  suit  a  suit  in  cliancery :  To  hrimg  tint  was 
anciently  to  bring  followers  or  witnesses;  (8e«  Suit  in 
the  next  class:)  at  present.  To  bring  a  nit  is  to  insti 
tutn  an  action. 
Suil'-or,  38 :  «.  One  who  sues ;  a  wooer. 
Sui'-tress,  s,  A  female  suitor. 
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SUlT«^mt,t«  A  fcOnwiog;  bvneo.  in  old  writcn. 
consecution*  raeceMion.  series;  a  retinue,  a  company 
fi>lk»winK.  but  in  this  sense  the  French  form.  Suite,  is 
used,  which  see  kiwer ;  derivatively,  a  set  of  things 
which  RMlow  or  belong  to  each  other,  as  of  armonr,  or 
of  clothes:  Suit  and  sertfice,  in  feudal  law,  is  the  duty 
of  feudatories  to  attend  the  court  of  th«ir  lord;  and 
Suif  court  is  the  court  to  which  they  owe  attendance. 

7b  Suit,  V,  a.  and  it.  To  follow  as  a  part  of,  to  be- 
long to,  to  be  dttfd  to :  to  fit,  to  adapt  to ;  to  drets, 
to  clothe :— iirti.  To  agree,  to  accord. 

Sttttf-a-blef  a.  Fitting,  accoiding.  agreeing. 

SiftV-a-bly,  ad.  In  a  suitable  manner. 

SifiV-a-ble-neM}  «.  Fitness,  agreeablenesa. 

Str/TK,  (looete',  [Fr.]  170)  t.  Coneecution,  fegoUr 
•et  {  retinue,  company. 

8ULCATED=^ul'-C(i.tM,  a.  Furrowed. 

7b  SULKr^sulk,  v.  it.  To  be  suUen.  [CoUoq.] 
Sul'-ky,  a.  FitlUly  snllen  ;  morose. 
Sui'-ki-ljf,a<l  In  a  sulky  manner. 
SuK*ki-nen»«.  Fitftil  suUenneas. 

SULLEN=s8ulM*n,  a.  and  «.  Gloomily  angry 
and  silent ;  dismal,  sorrowful ;  obstinate :  mischievous: 
— t.pl.  SwUeut,  [Burlesque.]  a  fit  of  suUenness. 

SuV-len-ly,  ad.  In  a  suUeu  manner. 

Sal'-len-neM)  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  sullen. 

7b  SULLY,  sul'-l^.  t».  a.  To  eoU.  to  spot 

Sol'-ly,  «.  Soil,  tarnish,  spot. 

SuV-li-age,  t.  Filth;  pollution.  [Disused.] 

SULPHATE,  SULPHITE,  &c— See  below.     . 

SULPHUR,   sul'-fur.  163,  40:    «.    Brimstone. 

which,  when  pure,  is  an  undecom pounded  substance, 

acidiflable  and  combustible,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
SuV'phnr-jf,  a.  Partaking  of  sulfur. 
SuV-phur-ow,  a.  Like  sulphur;  containing  sulphur: 

Sulphurous  acid  is  an  acid  not  fully  saturated  with 

oxygen. 

Sal-/>Aur'-ic,  88:  a.  Pertaining  to  solphur:  Sui- 
phuric  acid  is  an  acid  fUlly  saturated  with  oxygen. 

Sul-;)Au'-re-o«8,  90,  120:  a.  Consisting  of  or  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur. 

Sul-pAu'-re-ot/a-ljf,  ad.  In  a  solphureoiu  manner. 

Sul-/>Au'-re-otM-nesB,  »,  State  of  being  tulpbuieons. 

SuK-/9Aate,  t.  A  salt  which  is  a  compound  of  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  base :  hence.  Sulphat'iCf  («.) 

BuV-phitCf  9,  A  salt  which  is  a  compound  of  enl- 
phnrous  acid  with  a  base. 

7b  SuL'-pAur-ate,  v.  a.  To  combine  with  tnlphur : 
it  also  occurs  in  old  authors  as  an  adjective. 

Sul'-pAur-a^-Zion,  t.  Act  of  anointing  with  sulphur. 

Sal'-pAu-ret,  «.  A  combination  of  sulphur  having  no 
sensible  properties  of  an  acid 

Sui"-pAu-rer-ted,  a.  Hokling  sulphur  in  solution, 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

WS'  Of  the  compounds.  Surphur-wort'  is  a  plant,  the 
same  as  hog's-fennel:  there  are  also  some  compounded 
names  used  in  chemistry,  as  SuCphO'Cyan"ic»  Stifpho- 
Mphthafie.  Sul'pfuhoTnic,  (epithets  of  acids  O  Sut- 

?ka*to-triear'*bonat«,    (a  mineral  coiuisUng   of  car- 
onate  and  sulphate  of  lead ;)  Deo. 

SULTAN=8ul'-tan,  t.  The  Turkish  emperor. 

Sul'-tan-ess,  t.  Queen  of  an  eastern  emperor. 

Sul'-tan-ry,  «.  An  eastern  empire. 

Sul-W-na,  (-tft'-ni,  97)  *.  A  sultaness. 
iS^  SuUttm-Jiower  is  a  plant. 

SULTRY,  sut'-tr^  105:  a.  Hot  and  close. 

8ul'-trt-ne8t, «.  Stote  of  being  sultry. 

8UM«ium,  9.  Aggregate  of  many  particulars; 
quantity  of  money;  the  whole  abstracted,  oom- 
pendium. abridgement;  amount;  height. completion. 

7b  Sum,  V.  a.  To  collect  into  a  total ;  sometimes 
with  ^  emphatieal}   to  oompute;  to  comprise;  In 


fiideoory,  to  kavia  nil  UiB  tailien  grown,  ai  a  irli|  M 
summed. 

Sum'-in^r,  «.  One  who  soma ;  abo^  stwarthisg  iit 
supports  or  keeps  together}  hence,  the  sloet  m  a 
pillar  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  oross  tssII;  ike 
principal  beam  of  a  wk\  a  fintsl. 

Sum'-mist,  #.  One  who  forms  an  afaridfenssL 

SumMen,  a.  Not  to  be  eonpnted. 

Suu'-MJR-r,  129:  a.  and  «.  Compendiou  or  en- 
taining  the  sum ;  hence,  shor^  brief:—*.  C<npes£a&. 

Som'-mor-t-lyfadL  Briefly,  the  shortest  way. 

SUMACH,  tu'-in&ck,  col/oq.  Shog'-mick,  149: 
«.  A  plant ;  a  powder  need  fai  dyeing  obtained  fioBtk 
plant. 

SUMMERssum'.iner,  t.  (See  also  midsr  te.) 
The  seaaoB  of  the  year  astrooomically  tesisalsf 
June  SI  and  ending  Sepfeeniber  S3b  bat  pjfnMfvm- 
prising  May,  June,  and  July. 

7b  Sum'-m^r,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  pass  ths  mbbr.*^ 
act  [Shaks.]  To  keep  warm. 

«3r  The  compounds  are  Sua^mur-eoU,  (the  tudsktiu 
state  of  the  air  near  the  gtonnd  when  hasted  0  ^*' 
merftWiowt  (land  lyin^  bare  in  sununer;)  f*  W- 
mer^tPtow,  (to  plough  in  summer ;)  Sum'mtr'hmi/, 
([either  a  country  rMidenee.  or  an  omaaeotal  iM 
in  a  garden;)  Sec:  for  Svmmkrskt.  see  SamenA 

SUMMlT=rsuin'-intt,   #.  The  top;  atmrnthriikL 

Sum'-mit-y,  «.  Height  or  too  of  any  thiog.  [Swift.] 

7b  8UMMON«>suin'-inon,  18 :  r.  «.  To  «Ii 
with  authority ;  to  cito ;  to  ezdte,  with  «p.  tnfka&A 

Sum'-inon-«r,  «.  One  who  oitee :  eonpaie  Soaner. 

Sim'-MONs,  143:  t.  tiW  A  tMmmMe9i,C^^ 
art  admonished."  fte.  ;)  acitatkn ;  tnm  tkk omum 
ignorantly  itemed  To  Smmmont,  often  inearRetl;  sNi 
for  the  prc^r  verb  above. 

SUMP=sump,  t.  PrhnariJy.  a  maiA:  haaif  ^ 
pUed  to  a  ronnd  pit  of  atone  used  tx  the  ftissd  Betalji 


things,  as  the  clothes  and  ftiroitureof  a  co«pMy  "^ 

pilgrims,  or  the  chest  of  treasure  beloogisf  to  a 

army :  it  b  often  used  a^jectively,  as  a  somptef  am 
SUMPTION,  sum'-ihun,  156:  #.  Actof  tlto^ 

[Bp.  Taylor  j]  act  of  spending;  fijrits  acuul  m«B' 

this  sense  there  U  no  authority,  yet  the  Utia  wb 

means  not  only  to  take,  but  also  to  spsod. 
Sain//-/M-ar-f,  (sum'-cA-ar-^.  147)  «.  *«WBg 

to  expenae ;  regulating  the  cost  oflifi. 
Sump^-twmtt,  (-t&-ut,  coUof,  -choo-a»,  Uf)  «• 

Costly,  expensive;  hence,  spkndidk  magnlksafc 
Suin//-/tf-ot»8-ly, a</.  Expensively;  ■P***5L- 
Samp^-tu-ous-neMt  »,    ExpenslveDeas;  wHtatf 

Ralegh  uses  Sump^tuo$"ity. 
SUN=-8un,  t.  The  luminary  that  makes  fte  day;  » 

sunny  place ;  any  thing  eminently  spleodid. 
7b  Sun,  V.  a.  To  expoae  to  the  ton's  wanatfc. 
SunMess,  a.  Wanting  sun,  wanthig  warath. 
Sun'-ny,  a.  Like  the  sun  ;  proceeding  (rem  *•  ■■  • 

expoaed  co  the  aun ;  colour^  by  the  san. 
Son'-day,  t.  The  day  aneiendy dedicated «•*•  J* 

the  first  day  of  the  week,  now  the  Chiirfw  •J**^. 

r»  Other  oompounda  are  Sm'-Um;  **-*•'•  S"» 


bright;    Su»'~6umimg;   Su»' burnt;  ^•"f**^'   fc 
dew,  (a  herb ;)  Sun'-dial;  Sum'-driei;  ?«£} -^ 
JUnner;  Sun'^fke;  Sun'proof;  Sui^mt,  a»^^ 
Saa'-aet.  Sun'tetting;  S««'-«feio,  5a«'«*t'»y  ■*• 
7b  SUNDER^sun'-der,  tr. «.  To  part,  to  **• 
Sun'-der,  *.  Two,  two  parta ;  as  in  tt^dfr. 
Sun'-dry,(i,c.  Sunmer-y^  «•  Seveial.BwwAa**' 
SUNG.— See  To  Sing.  SUNK.-toTV)*'*- 
To  SUP-«ip,  V.  a.  To  aip.  to  dfiak  hy  »«•*** 

or  by  little  at  a  thne. 
Sup,  »,  A  amaU  dmnght.  a  ■ontMtal  •f  *^''**L^ 
Sup/-page,  #.  That  which  nay  he  wpH.  F«**^ 


Flmeit 


Tlw  wbamn  ratira,  and  the  priaeipla*  to  whicfa  tlM  aoaiWn 


tha  DMoBtff . 


'eSl*''"^*'*'  ch«p'-ma«:  pi-pi':  \U:  gd6d:  j'W,f.e.>«»,55:  ^•^V***^ 


in. 


SUPER. 


SUPEIU 


n  SUP,  V.  fi.  and  a.  TV>  Mt  tho  ewninf  Bad.— 
act  To  treat  with  tapper. 

Sup^-ptfry  t.  The  erening  repiut. 

Sup'-prr-less,  a.  Having  no  supper. 

SUPER. — See  below  the  next  cUm. 

8UPERABLE,  8u'-p^r-4-bl,  101 :  a.  (This  word 
is  a  relation  of  the  prefix  Super,  though  not  a  com- 
poaod.)  That  may  he  overcome  or  conquered. 

Sir-per-cf-bljfi  ad.  So  at  may  be  overoome. 

Su'-per-a-ble-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  miperable. 

SUPER,  A  Latin  preposition  entering  as  a  prefix 
in  to  many  compounds  of  our  own,  as  well  as  of  many 
adopted  from  the  Latin ;  it  signifies  abovt.over,  etcets, 
witlt  the  same  effect  as  the  Greek  prefix  B«p«r,  wirich 
se« :  it  has  the  accent,  principal  or  secondary,  on  ttie 
first  syllable,  except  in  a  few  words  having  termina* 
tioos  that  attract  the  aotepenoltimate  accent,  soch 
as  in  Snptryimoui. 

7b  Su'-PBH-il-BOUWD'',  t».  N.    To  be  exuberant. 

Su'-per-o-bun^-dant,  a.  Abounding  to  excess: 
hence  S^pera1mH"dantiy  and  Su'pfrabun"danee. 

Su^-PBR-^-Cll/'-U-LA'TRO,  o.    Acidulated  to  exeesi. 

To  Su'-pbb-add'',  v.  (f.  To  add  orer  and  above. 

Sa''per-ad-di/''-»pn,  89:  s.  Act  of  superadding; 
the  thing  superadded. 

Su'-PBR-AD-YB^-Nf-RifT,  90  .*  o.  Coming  to  the  in- 
ereaae  or  assistance  of  something;  coming  unex- 
pectedly. 

To  Si/-PBIi-AN"-NU-ATB«  V.  o.  And  ft.  To  disqualify 
by  age  :^tu.  [Disused.]  To  last  beyond  the  year. 

Sa^per-aD'-nQ-a''-/i(>n,  89  :  «.  The  state  of  being 
disqualified  by  the  infirmity  of  age. 

SUPERB  »s&-perb',  a.  (This  word  is  a  relation  of 
the  prefix  Super,  though  not  a  compound.)  Grand, 
poorpoas.  lofty,  stately,  magnificent. 

StHperb'-ly,  ad.  In  a  superb  manner. 

«ef^  The  compound  SuperVAHy  U  a  flower. 

SUPER.-^-See  befbre  Superabonnd. 

Su'-PJB»-0Alt"-oOf  «.  An  officer  in  a  merchantman 
set  over  the  cargo  for  the  management  of  the  trade. 

Su'-PER-CB-LBsy-ML,  90 :  a.  Above  the  firmament 

SL'-PJER-cn.''-7i<R-r,  90  :  a.  Above  the  eye-brow. 

Su'-f>er-cil''-wi«,  (-yus)  a.  Having  a  haughty  brow 
or  look ;  hence,  haughty,  lofty,  overbearing. 

Su'-per-ciV'-soKB-ljr,  ad.  Haughtily. 

8a'-p#r-cil''-t«M-De88, «.  Haughtiness. 

So'-PBR-coN-CBp"-r/ow,  t.  Second  conception. 

Su'-pjER-coN^-SR-QCrBNCB,  «.  Remote  consequence. 

StK-PJ^R-ORBS^'-CBNT,  a.  Growing  on  something  else. 

Su'-prr-ciW-cence,  t.  A  growth  on  a  growth. 

8u'-PBR-BM"-r-WBNT,  o.  Greatly  eminent. 

Su'-per-ein''-i-nent-ly,  ad.  Very  eminently. 

Su'-per-ein''''i-Dence,«.  Uncommon  degree  of  emi- 
nence :  Smperemineney  is  the  same. 

To  Su'-PBR-BR^'-o-OATB,  V.  M.  To  do  more  than 
duty  requires. 

8u'-per-er"-o-ga-f«r-y,  a.  Performed  beyond  the 
demands  of  duty :  8u'perrr*'ogant  and  Su'perer^ogative 
are  the  same. 

Su'-per-ei'-o-ga"-fton,  89 :    t.    Performance    of 

more  than  duty  requires. 
8u'-PBR-B»-BBw"-rML,  (-ih'fll,  147)  a.  Essential 

above  others,  or  above  the  constitution  of  a  thing. 

7b  Su'-pbrpBX-^i.t",  ('-«gz-i«lt',  154,  112)».  a. 

To  exalt  in  a  superior  degree. 
8ii'-per-ea/-al-ta''-/ion,  t.  Uncommon  elevation. 
8u'-PBR-Ry-CBL-LENT,  188  :  a.  Excellent  beyond 

oommmi  degrees  of  excellence. 
Su'-pef-ej/M^l-lence, «.  Superior  excellence. 
Su''PBR-BX-CRB8"-OBNCB,  188 :  «.  Sottething  su- 

perflnoasly  growing. 
8a'-PJIR-FB-OUN"-oi-T](;  t*  SQpenbiiDdant  fecundity. 
7b  So'-VJUl-PB'^-TATBy  V,  M.  To  coDoeivo  after  con- 


cevtion :  To  Su^porfeUt  active  and  neoter,  ooeun  la 
old  writers. 

Su'*pfr-fe-ta''-/ion, «.  One  conception  on  another, 
so  that  the  delivery  will  be  at  different  times. 

Siy-PBK-P7CB,  105  :  •.  OnUide  surthce.  [Dryden.] 

8u'-p^r-flc"-ml,  (-flsh'-*^!,  147)  a.  Being  on  the 
surface;  oompo«ing  the  surface ;  sliallow.  or  merely 
covering  something:  smattering,  not  learned. 

Su'-p^r-fit/'-ial-ly,  ad.  On  the  siu-faoe. 

Su'-per-fic^'-ialness,  «.  Quality  of  being  nperieial; 
(kise  appearance,  sUght  knowledge. 

Su'-per-fic'-i-al"-i-ty.  •.  Superfldalnea. 

Su'-per-flc*-i-e*,  (-(tsh'44t«,  101)  t.  (The  ssme 
in  plural.)  Outside,  surface,  superfice. 

Su"-per-fine',  a.  Eminently  fine. 

Su'-PBK-KLD"-/-T.iNT,  109:  a.  Fkwting  above  or  on 
the  surface ;  hence.  Sufpe^fbTUance :  words  in  little  use. 

So'-PBR-FLl/'-/-TF,  s.  An  abundance  above  ne- 
cessity :  Super^Jluenee,  with  the  same  meaning,  is  obs. 

Su'-per-fliw,  188  :  «.  Superfluity.  [Shaka] 

Su-per'-fla«-oa«s,  109,  120:  a.  Exuberant,  more 
than  enough ;  offensive  by  being  more  than  sufllcient 

(fSr*  The  accent  here,  and  in  tlie  next  two  words,  deserts 
its  usual  place.^soas  being  one  of  the  terminations 
which  attract  an  antepenultimate  accent:  see Prin. 87. 

Sa-peT'-fltf-«irs-ly,  ad.  With  .excess. 

Su-per'-flt^^OMS-nesa,  «.  State  of  being  superfluous. 

Su'-PBR-Fo'-L/-A"-r/oN,  t.  Excess  of  foliation. 

Si;'-PBB-Hu"-lii<N,  a.  Being  above  human. 

7b  Su'-peh-im-posl",  (-poze>   151)  v.  a.  To  lay 


of  impose  on  something  else. 

Su'-PBR-m'-PREa-lfA^-J 


Tt<m,  «.  Superfbtation. 
Su'-PBR-lN-CUM''-BENT,a.  Lying  on  something  else. 
To  So'-pbr-ih-ducb",  »,  a.  To  bring  on  or  upon  as 

an  addition  to  something. 
Sa'-per-in-duc"-fion,  t.  Act  of  raperlnducing. 
Su'-PER-iN-JKc"-r/ON,  t.   Injection  after  another. 
To  Su'-PBR-m-iPEcr",  ©♦  a.  To  overlook. 
So'-PBR-iN'-iTi-Tu''-TION,  t.  An  institution  as  of  B. 

by  another  presentation,  when  A  had  been  Instituted. 
7b  SD'-PBR-llf-TBT(D",  V.  o.  To  have  and  exercise  the 

charge  of  overseeing. 
Su'-per-iD-ten''-deDt,  a.  and  s.  Overlooking  by 

authority  : — i.  One  who  superintends. 
Su'-per-in-teD'^-deDce,   Su'-per-in-ten"-den-cy, 

t.  Act  or  overseeing  with  authority. 

SUPERIOR,  tA-pert'4-or,  43,33:  a.  and  t. 
(This  word  is  a  relation  of  the  prefix  Super,  though 
not  a  compound.)  Upper;  higher  in  excellence  or 
rank ;  preferable ;  above  emotion,  free  from  couoem, 
unaffected,  unconquered :— s.  One  more  excellent  or 
dignified  than  aoother. 

Su-pe'-ri-or"-i-ty,  84 :  •.  Pre-eminence. 

SUPERLATIVE,  si-per'-ia-tTv,  105:  «.  and  •. 
(The  accent  deserts  its  usual  place,  lative  being  one 
of  the  terminations  that  attract  the  antepenultimate 
accent:  see  Prin.  87. }  Implying  or  expressioff  the 
highest  degree ;  highest  in  degree : — i,  Tlie  superlative 
degree  of  adieetives  in  grammar ;  a  word  expressing 
the  hiffliest  degree  of  something. 

Su-per^la-b've-ly,  ad.  In  the  highest  degree. 

Su-per'-la-tive-ness,  s.  SUte  of  being  superlative. 

Su'-prr-la''-/ton,  87  :  «.  Exaltation  of  any  thing  be- 
yond  truth  or  propriety.  [R.  Jon.] 

SUPERNAL=s&-per'-ndl,  a.  (Related  to  the  pre- 
fix  Si^r,  thougli  not  a  compound.)  Being  in  a  higher 
place  or  region ;  relating  to  things  above. 

SUPER. — See  before  Superabundant 
Su'-PER-Lt/'-NiiR,   109,  34:    a.  Being  above  the 

moon,  not  of  this  world :  Supper tm" nary  is  the  same. 
Su'-PER-mun''-dat«e,  a.  Above  the  world. 
Si/-PBR-NA"-T.iNT,  a.  Floating  above. 
SQ'-ptfr-na-ta''-/ion,  s.  A  swimming  on  the  sorflace. 


Ths  slga  =  b  used  aftar  bmkIw  of  sptUioi  that  have  no  Irragularity  nt  tound. 

Coiuotmni9 :  mtih-uoy  t.  e*  ttrntion,  165 1  Tizh-uDy  ••  ^t  vition,  165 :  din,  166 :  A^b,  166. 
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SUPER 

Su'-PBR-NAT^-r-Rvn.,  (-nSt'-cb'oo-r3l,  147)  a, 

Belns.beyond  natm e,  miruettlous. 
Su'-pfr-ual"-«-ral-ly,  ad.  Mimcalooaly. 
Su'-PEB-NU^-MRR-vm-F,    o.    SDcl  t.    Exceeding  n 
stated,   necessary,  osuaI,  or  round  number:— ».  One 
aboTo  tlie  number. 
SL'-P£a-PAR-Tic"-U-L^R,  a.    The  epithet  of  mch 
ratio  or  proportion  as  gives  one  (a  particular)  more  to 
tlie  greater  than  to  the  less  number :  thus,  the  ratio 
of  1  lo  8.  or  of  3  to  3,  or  of  3  to  4,  kc,  is  superpar- 
ticulur;  hut  the  ratio  of  3  to  5.  or  of  7  to  10,  &c^  is 
nfperpar^tient,  as  giving  something  above  one  for  the 
remainder  of  the  quotient  in  the  division  of  the  greater 
by  the  less  number. 

Su'-P£u-PLANT,  «.  A  parasitio  plant.  [Bacon.] 

Su"-P£K-PLU8'-AaB,  9,  Surplusage.  [Fell.] 

To  Su'-PJStt-PON"-DBR-ATE,  V.  O.  To  WCigh  OVCr 
and  above. 

7h  Su'-PBR-P05K,  151  :  v.cu  To  lay  upon.  [Geol.] 

To  Su'-PER-PRAISB,  V,  a.  To  praise  to  excess. 

8u'-p«R-PRO-POR"-r;oN,  (-port'-Bliun,  130,  89) 
s.  Overplus  of  prupcMTtkin. 

Su'-p£r-pur-oa''-t/on,  t.  Excess  of  purgation. 

Su'-PBR-RE-PLRc"-r/ON,  89 1  t.  Reflection  of  a 
reflected  image. 

Su'-P£R-sa"-l/-ent,  90:  a.  Jumping  or  leaping 
npon;  hence,  Si^pena"l\em:t/. 

Su'-P£R-Si<LT,  (-siviU)  B.  Salt  with  excess  of  acid. 

To  Su'-per-satt'-u-ratb,  147 :  w.  a.  To  saturate 
to  excess ;  hence,  Sn'persatvra"t!oH. 

7b  Sd'-per-scribk,  v.  a.  To  write  on  the  outside. 

Su'-prr-scrip"-/ioD,  89 :  t.  Act  of  superscribing  ; 
the  words  superscribed;  the  words  on  a  coin. 

Su'-P£R->Ec/'-U-l.ifR)  a.  Above  secular  things. 

7h  Su'-PER-bsdk",  v.  a.  Literally,  to  take  a  superior 
place  and  render  [the  inferior]  unnecessary, — to  come 
in  the  place  of;  to  make  void  by  superior  power ;  to 
set  aside. 

Su'-pfr-se^-de-an,  [Lat,]  ».  "  Stay  or  set  aside," 
applied  as  the  name  of  a  writ  containing  the*e  words, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  stay  some  pro^edings,  or,  in 
certain  coses,  to  suspend  the  powers  of  on  officer. 

Sn'-P£R-SBR"-v/CE-.i-Bi.£,  a,  Ovor-ofllcious. 

Su'-P£R-8Tir"-iON,  (-stish'-uD,  89)  t.  The  form 
and  character  which  religion  takes  when  it  makes  a 
strong  impression  on  an  ignorant,  an  ill-iubtructcd,  a 
bigoted,  a  timorousi  or  a  narrow  mind;  rites  and 
practices  proceeding  from  rvUgious  feelings  so  pro* 
duced ;  a  false  reli^pon ;  belief  in  omens,  prognostics, 
the  aj^cncy  of  spells,  and  similar  fanciful  inventions 
or  matters  of  opinion:  in  a  sense  more  general,  over- 
nicety,  exactness  too  scrupulous. 

Su'-prr-8ti/''-(oi«8,  120 :  a.  Addicted  to  supersti. 
tion  ;  fhU  of  fiincies  and  scruples  from  the  effect  of 
strong  but  ill-directed  religious  feelings;  over-accu- 
rate ;  scrupulous  beyoud  need. 

Su'-p^r-8tir'-iot/So|y,  ad.  In  a  superstitious  man- 
ner ;  with  too  much  scruple. 

Su'-p^r-sti^'-ious-ness,  <.  Superstition. 

7b  Su'-PER-STRAIn",  ».  a.  To  overstrain. 

To  Sl'-pbr-struct*,  v,  a.  To  bulki  upon. 

Su'-per-8tru</'-tive,  105:  a.  Built  or  erected  on 
something  else. 

Su'-per-struc^'-Z/oD,  89  :  «.  Edifice  raised  on  some- 
thing ;  erection  distinct  ftxmi  its  foundation. 

Su"-per-8truc'-/«re,  147:  ».  Superstmction. 

Su'-PEtt-8UB-STAN*-r/4L,  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  More 
than  substantial. 

Su'-PER-sui/'-PUATB,  163 :  #.  Sulphate  with  an 
excess  of  acid. 

Su'-per-sul"-/>Au-ret-ted,  a.    Combined  with   an 

excess  of  sulphur. 
Su'-PER-tER-UENt",  rt.  Being  obove  ground. 

Su'-per-ter-res".tri-ol,  a.  Being  ubo\e  what  be- 
longs to  the  earth. 


SUP 

Sii'-PER^TOw"-lc,  f.  Note  next  aboro  flit  byniflli 

Su'-PER-V^-CA^-NE-OCB,  O.   Sopetflowu. 

Su'-p*r-va-ca"-ue-otfs-ly,  ad,  Needtenly. 
Su'-per-va-ca"-De-oMa-nes8,  f .  NeedlesswiL 
7b  Su'-peu-vbur",  v.  »u  To  ooae  opos  «y  Wy 

or  any  thing  as  aomething  extraaeoas. 
Su'-per-ve^-Di-ent,  a.  Added,  additicaaL 
Su-per-ven"-/ion»  «.  Act  of  supetvenii^ 
To  Sl'-PER-VISb",  (-vTze,  151)  v.a.  To^Krhek: 

Shakspeare  uses  it  substantively  fcr  Su^mm 
Su'-per-vi"-*or,  (-tor)  t.  An  ovnaat. 
Su'-prr-vu''-ibn,  (-vizh'-uD)  «.  Actrfwpeniw: 
7b  Su'-PER-vxvb,  v.  a.  To  overlife  «  ontKfe. 
SUPINATION,  &C— Sec  mJer 8«piK. («.) 
SUPINE=su'-pint,  f.  A  sortof  vertjftl  iwm. 

SUPlNE=sA-pinc',  a.  Lying  with  tbs  l«  ^ 
ward,  opposed  to  prone  ;  derivatively.  letsiBj  ^ 
wards ;  figuratively,  negligent,  at  one  i*l«T>.c»Kk*, 
thoughtless. 

Su-piiie'-ly,  ad.  With  the  &ce  up ;  neffigenflj 

Su-pine'-ne8S«  t.  Stale  or  qwfflty  of  b«Bf  «p«: 
Smpt'nUy  is  used  by  Brown. 

Su'-pi'na"-/ion,  6,  89  :  ».  Art  of  lyinfff  ^^ 
being  laid  with  the  face  upward ;  srt  of  «f|i^ 
palm  ofUie  hand;  hence  the  naiue  of  flw  sw* 
used,  Si^pina.'tor, 

SUPPAGE.— See  under  To  Sop.  (lo  Mlt) 

SUPPALPATION,  8up'-pil-pa''-5^''»»'  89:  i. 

Act  of  enticing  by  soft  words.  [Bp.Hsll] 
To  SUPPARASlTE=8up-par'-a-8lh.  »  *^T. 

flatter,  to  cajole:  hence,  S*pp*r'm[*  ^»*- 1'^' 
To  SUPPEDITATE,  sup-ped'-Wu,  r.  *j^ 

terally.   lo   place    a  support  tot  kevce,  » «WJ 

[Pearson.]  ,   ,.  j^ 

Sup'-pk-oa"-nb-0C7S,  1 20  :  a.  PlsfedttsdertbeW- 
SUPPER,  &C.— See  under  To  Sup,  (kx^**/ 
7b  SUPPLANT=-8up-plaDt'.  H:  «.f.1W^ 

the  heels ;  hence,  to  dUplace  by  stimtsgeaiw*'^'^ 
$up-plant'-er,«.  One  that  sopptants. 
Sup'-plant-a'Wion,  89 :  ».  Act  <»f  WPP*"^'  ^ 
SUPPLE, eup'-pl,  I0l:a.ni«ot.ie»*57^ 

not  obstinate  ;  flattering ;  that  wbieh  iwk-  'Vr_ 
To  Sup'-pl^  V.  a.  and  h.  To  B«ke  P»«»»  *  "^ 

pliant:— n«v.  To  grow  softer  pliant- 
Sup'-pltf-ness,  «.  Pliantness ;  fiwiUty. 

S  U PPLEM  E NT«8up'-pl^-in«»^  *  ;^ 
To  Supply.)  Addition  by  which  •oBrttonjww-^ 

supplietL  j^ 

Sup'-ple-men''-tal,  Sup'-ple-men'^drf » * 

diUonal,  added  to  supply  what  U  '^•■"j' .-  ^  jrf. 
Sup'.ple-tor-y, a,  and  #.   BnFight m »WJ 

cienSes  :-*.  That  which  is  to  ill  op  •  *^ 
SuppLiAL,  Suppmawcb.— See  wMkf  JO  ^'•t^. 

SUPPLIANT,  8up'.pU-«n^  *  ilii 

ing,  beseeching:—*.  An  humble  pe»io°*^ 
Sup'-pli-ant-ly,  ad.  In  a  lubBUtfive  ma^ 
Sup'.PL/-c-4NT,  a.  and  #.  Soppli*"*' 
7b  Sup'-pli.cate,«.  a.  and  ».  T«>  »"ir:^^ 
Sup'-pli.ca"./ion,  89 :  t.  Bntrwiy  »*•»•*" 

ness;  petitk>aary  worsbii*- 
Sup'-pli-ca-tor-y,  a.  PetitionsTy.  trfa? 

To  SUPPLY«8up-plf,t».«.Toi2."5;i«^ 
deflcieut  or  vacant;  toyfeW,  to  »»*"' 
stead  of ;  to  furnish.  ^^ 

Sup-pl/,  t.  Suflfciency  of  tlw#  ^  V^ 
Sup-ply/-ment,  t.  SuppUol-   iS^^^ 
Sup-pli'-al,t.  Act  ofsapplyu*  ,g^) 

Sup-pli'"ance,t.  That  which  ^^ff^'  r.''"^' 
7b  SUPPORT-8up-po'ort,  '^^S^otsrco*' 
to  sustain,  to  prop ;  to  endow  •i**'''^ 


prop;  I 

to  uphold,  to  vlnoicate. 


Tb«  •chemck  r-nltrc,  ond  Iht  vriocipln  lo  which  the  numb«rt  refer,  preevdt  lb«  Dktw"*"' 
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Sop-port',  82  :  t,    Aet  of  sapporting  ;  ttnte  of  being 

•appoTted }  the  thing  or  thiugs  that  cupport ;  supply. 
Sup-port'-eT)  «.    He  or  that  which  supports ;    sot- 

taioi'r  ;  In  lieraldry,  ooe  of  the  figures  by  the  side  of 

the  escutcheon. 
8up-p»rt!''4i-bley  a.  That  may  bo  supported. 
Sup-poiV-a-ble-ness,  «.  State  of  being  supported. 
Sup-port'-once,  «.    Maintenance;  support.    [Shaka.] 

Bishop  Hall  uses  Smp'portaTtiont  and  Milton   Sup- 

p<frfmenL 
To  suppose:,  sup-pozi',  151 :  v.  a.    LitenUy,  to 

5 lace  under  as  for  something  to  stand  npon,  to  lay 
onra  without  proof  as  a  liDaodation  for  the  erretioa  of 
consequencrt ;  to  admit  without  proof;  to  imagine, 
to  believe  without  examination ;  to  require  as  previous; 
to  mak»  reasonably  supposed  ;  in  an  old  special  but 
literal  senw,  to  put  one  thing  fraudulently  in  place 
of  another. 

Sup-pOfe'i  «.  Supposition.     [Shake.    Dryden.] 

Sup-po^'Xer,  «.  One  that  supposes. 

Sup'-po-fi/^-ion,  (-aEish'-un,  89)  «.  Podiion  laid 
down ;  nypothesis.  imagination  yet  nuproved. 

Sup^-po*«i/"-ioD-al»  a.    Hypothetical. 

Sup-pot''i-tiVe,  92, 105 :  a.  and  «.  Supposed,  includ- 
ing a  supposition :— «.  That  which  notes  a  supposition. 

Sup-po«w-tive'1y,  od.  On  supposition. 

Sup-pOf'-i-ttf''-iotfS,  (-tiah'-'u9,147)  a.  Put  by  a 
trick  into  tlie  place  or  character  belonging  to  another, 
not  genuine  :  it  is  seldom  used  in  the  figuratire  sense 
of  tmppoied ;  and  tuppontitwusltf  for  suppositivcly  is 
scarcely  authorized. 

Sup-po«'-t-ti/"-t0U!S-nes9,  l.  State  of  being  suppositi- 
tious. 

SuP-POs'-Z-TOR-r,  f.  A  medical  preparation  applied 
mmHert  being  a  kind  of  solid  clyster. 

7b  SUPPRESS=Bi'ip-pr€ss',  v.  a.  To  overpower 
and  crush ;  to  restrain  from  disclosure  ;  to  stop. 

Siip-prefl'-sor,  38  :  «.  One  that  suppresses. 

Sap-pre«'-Bive,  105:  a.   Tending  to  suppress. 

Sup-pret'-fion,  (-prfeh'-un,  147)  #.  Act  of  sup- 
pressing ;  state  of  being  suppressed. 

To  SUPPURATE=siip'-p&-rAt*,  v,  a.  and  «. 
To  generate  [pus  or  matter] :-— «e«.  To  grow  to  pus. 

Sup"-pu-ra'-tive|  105  :  a.  and  «.  Tending  to  pro- 
mote sQppnration : — s.  A  suppurating  medicine. 

Sap^-pa-ra^'/iOD,  89:  s.  Process  of  suppurating; 
the  pus  or  matter  generated. 

To  SU  PPUTE=8up-pute',  v,  a.  To  compute.  [Obe.] 

Sup'-pU'ta^-Zion,  f.  Reckoning.  [Holder.] 

SUPRA,  A  Latin  preposition,  being  another  form  of 
nper,  signifying  above  or  before. 

Su'-prj«i*ap-sa"-r/mn,  90 :  a,  and  t.  Above  or 
before  the  fkll ;  relating  to  the  supralapsarian  doc- 
trinet  (see  Sublapsarian :)  Supralap'iory  has  the 
■ame  meaning:—*.  A  supralapsarian  t'alvinist. 

Su'-PR^-MUn'^dane,  o.  Above  the  world. 

Si;'«PK^-OR''-BiT-i<L,  a.  Above  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

Su'-pRii-vuL.''-a.iR,  34:  a.  Above  the  vulgar. 

SUPREME:=8&-premc',a.  (Compore  Supra.)  High- 
eat  in  dignity,  in  anthority.  in  intellectual  character : 
The  Supreme',  the  higliest  of  being*. 

Su-preme-ly,  ad.  In  the  highest  degree. 

Su-PRBM'-il-cr,  92:  t.  Highest  authority:  Oath 
ofSupremaey,  an  oath  by  which  the  king's  supremacy 
io  religious  aflfoirs  is  acknowledged. 

SUR« — See  after  the  next  two  words. 
SURAL=^Su'-ral,  a.  Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
SURANCE,  shS9r'-^ce,  149:«.  Assurance. 
SUR,  A  prefix   from   the    French*  contrncted    from 

Supra,  and  signifying  mpoHt  or  over  and  above ;  it  is 

sometimes  merely  intensive. 
Sur'-AD-OH^-ZON,  89  :  «.  Some  added  to  tlin  name. 
Svuf-BABK,  152:  #.  Border  or  moulding  above  the  base. 


Sat'-hasedt  (-baxst,  1 14, 143)  a.  Having  a  torbas^. 
To  SURBATE=8ur-baU',  v.  a.    To  bruite  tlio 

fo^of  the  ieet  with  travel.     [Clarendon.] 
Sur-bbat',  SuK-BKT',a.Surbated.  [Spens.  Bp.  HalL] 
SUR. — See  before  Suraddition. 
7b  Sur-cra8b',  (-cece,  152)  v.  n.  and  €u  To  cease 

finally,  to  be  no  longer  in  use  or  being;  to  cease  em- 

phaticallv : — act.  To  stop  entirely. 
Sur-cease',  82 :  t.  Cessation,  stop. 
To  Suu-charob',  v.  a.  To  overload;  to  overcharge. 
Sur-cbar'-ger,  «.  One  that  surcharges. 
Sur'-cbarge,  83  :  «.  Burthen  added  to  burthen. 
SuR-ciy-OLl?,    158,    101  :  t.     Literally,  an   upper 

ginlle ;   a  girth  for  binding  a  burthen  on  a  horse ;  the 

girdle  of  A  cassock. 
Sur-ctn'-gled,  a.  Girt. 
iiTSee  Surcie  below. 
Sur'-coat,  «.  A  coat  worn  over  the  rest  of  the  dress : 

it  seems  to  have  been  a  short  one. 
Svn'-CREir,  109:  #.  Additional  collection.  [Wotton.] 
SURCLE,  8ur'-cl,  101 :  t.  A  shoot,  a  sucker. 
To  Sur'-  cu-late,  v.  a.  To  cut  oiT  young  shoots. 
SURD— surd,  a.  and   «.     Deaf;  unheard;  [Obs.:J 

that  is  inexpres»lble  as  a  number  or  quantity  by  any 

known  way  of  nutation  otherwise  than  uy  the  radical 

sign  or  index  : — s.     A  quantity  whose  root  cannot  be 

exactly  expressed  in  numbers. 
Sui'>di-ty,  ».  Deafness.     [Cockeram.] 

SURE,  8hS5r,  149,  51 :  a.  and  ad.  Certain  ;  firm ; 

strong :—<u2e.  Certainly, surely:  To  be  tttre,  certainly. 
Swre'-ly,  ad.  Certainly ;  firmly. 
Swre'-ness,  t.  Certainty. 
Sure-foot'-edf  1 18  :  a.  Treading  firmly. 
Sure'-tif,  «.     Certainty ;  security ;  support ;  evidence ; 

legal  security ;  hostage. 
S«re'-ti-8hip, «.  State  or  ofllce  of  being  surety. 
SU  RF=;Sarf, «.     Swell  of  the  sea  that  breaks  on  the 

shwe. 

SURFACE=8ur'-fAce,  t.  Tlie  superficies,  the  out- 
side: Miltou  accents  it  on  th't  last  syllable. 

To  SURFEIT,  sur'-Ht,  120:  v.  n.  and  n.  To  feed  to 
satiety  and  sickness : — neu.  To  overgorge. 

Sur'-frit,  9.    An  excess  in  food;  satiety  with  sickneas. 

Sur'-f«t-er,  t.  A  ghittoa 

SuiZ-feit-ing,!.  Gluttony. 

Sui/'-feit-wo'-ter,  140:  9.  Water  to  aire  a  surfeit. 

SURG^=8urgt,  «.  A  rising  billow. 

To  Surge,  v.  n.  To  swell  as  waves. 

Sur'-gy,  a.  Rising  in  billows. 

Surge'-lesSf  a.  Smooth,  calm. 

SURGEON=sSurgi'-on,  «.  A  chimrgeon.  which 
see ;  one  who  practises  that  department  of  medicine 
in  which  diseases  are  cured  or  alleviiited  by  the  hand, 
by  instruments,  and  by  external  applications. 

Sur-ger-y,  «.  The  profession  of  a  surgeon :  Sur'' 
geonry  is  out  of  use :  also,  a  place  or  room  for  surgical 
operations. 

Sui/-g»-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to  surgeons  or  siugery, 
chirurgicaU 

SURLY,  iur'-l^  fl.  Gloomily  morosci  rough,  un- 
civil, sour,  silently  angry. 

Sur'-li-ly,  a</.  In  a  surly  manner. 

Sur'-l/*ne88, «.  Gloomy  moroaenats. 

SUR. — Sec  before  Suraddition. 

To  Sur-misb',  (-mU;,  151)  i*.  a.  To  frame  a  notion 
or  opinion  iu  addition  to  some  fact;  ti  suspect,  to 
imagine  from  imperfect  prevbus  knowlcd^je. 

Sur-ini«e,  82  :  «.  Imperfoct  notion,  suspicion. 

Sur-mi'-«er,  «.  One  that  surmises. 

Sur-mi'-sing,  t.  A  surmise. 

Sur-ml''«al,  «.  A  surmise.  [Milton.] 


Tbe  ttga  =r  b  nacd  art**  mo<le«  of  sptllliig  that  Iwr*  no  IrreguUrity  of  •oua<i. 
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fb  Wm^monnrff  91 :  v.  m  To  riM  above 

qoiT}  tompMs. 
Sar-mouDt'-ert  «.  Ooe  Uutt  numoantii. 
Sur-moant'-a-ble;  a.  That  Oiay  be  mrmoiiiited. 
Suxt'-NAMK, «.  An  additlooal  name ;  the  ftunily  dmdb 

u  being  additionftl  to  tb«  first  name. 
TV  Sur'-namei  v.  a.  To  call  by  a  nrname. 
SuR-ox'-iDB,  188  :  f.  That  which  oooUSnf  on  addi^ 

tion<rf  oxide. 
7b  SuK-PASs',  V.  a.  To  exceed,  to  excel. 
Sur-paM'-o-ble,  a.  That  may  be  mrpaMed. 
Sur-paee'-ingf  a.  Excellent  in  a  hifffa  degree. 
Sur^pasi'-log^ly^  ad.  In  an  axodlent  manner. 
SuHSPUCBy  (-pttsi,  105)  t.  The  white  garment  over 

his  dress  which  an  administering  clergyman  wean. 
Sui'-plicrc/,  (-plietj  a.  Wearing  a  sorplicrf. 
Sva^-Vhvu,  Sdh'hplus-aqb,  t.  Overphw,  exoeM  iie- 

yond  what  is'^tricUy  doe  or  necessary. 
To  Sur-piii«b',  (-prlxt,  151)  v,  a.  To  foil  upon 

unawares  ;  to  strike  with  astooishment ;  to  confuse. 
Sur-prUe',  Sur-pri'-«al,  ».  Act  of  surprising ;  siate 

of  being  surprised ;  the  emotion  excited. 
Sur-prr-fiug,  o.  Exciting  wrpriie. 
Sur-pri'-^ng-ly,  ad.  In  a  surprising  manner. 
SvwAqumO'Rrt  t.  Orerweening  pride.  LSpensex.] 
SuR'-HB-BtJT"-TER,  f.   Attwrer  to  a  rebutter.  [Law.] 
Sur'-rb-JOIN^-dSK,  «.  Answer  to  a  rejoinder.  [Law.] 
To  Sur-rbn'-U£R,  tr.  a.  and  n.  To  give  up,  to  de. 

liver  up:— MM.  To  yield. 
Sur-ren -drr,  s.  Act  of  yielding ;  act  of  reaigning  to 

another:  Surreti^drv  is  little  used. 
Sur-ren'-der-or",  177 :  «.  A  tenant  who  suniendezt 

an  estate  in  favour  of  a  Skrren'dere^'. 
SUBREPTION,  8ur-r«p'-8hun,  89:    •.    (See 

Sub.)  A  creeping  upon ;  act  of  getting  by  stealth. 
Sur'-rep-ti/"-iow8,  ^^-tish'-'us,  147)  a.  Got  or  pro- 

duced  fraudulently ;  done  by  stealth. 
Sur^-rep-ti/^-totis-lyy  aef.  Bystealtli;  fraudulently. 

To  SURROGATE=r«ur'-rA-gitt,  v.  a.  (See  Sub.) 

To  put  in  pUce  of  another. 
Sur'-ro-gate,  «.  A  deputy,  a  delegate,   particularly 

the  delegate  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 
SUR. — See  befiaro  Suraddition. 
To  SuR'HOUNd',  v.  a.  To  encompass  completely. 
SuR-80l/-lO,  9.  The  fifth  power  of  a   number :   the 

8ur-toP-4d  problem  is  thatwliich  cannot  be  resolved 

bat  by  curves  of  a  higher  nature  Uian  a  conic  section. 
Sur-toot',  (Bur-t55r,  [Fr.]  170)  •.  An  outer  coat. 
7b  Sur-vbnb',  v.  a.  To  supervene. 
7b  Sur-vet',  (-va\j,  100)  i>.  a.   To  overlook,  to 

inspect ;  speclaUy,  to  measure  and  estimato  land :  eee 

the  noun  lower. 
Sur-ve/-al,  «.  A  survey.  [Burrow.] 
Sur-vey'-or,  «.  An  overseer  ;  a  niperinteadent ;  in  a 

special  sense,  a  measurer  of  land. 
8ur-ve/-or-ship,  «.  Oflfce  of  a  anrvoyor. 

Sur'-vey,    (-vi^j,    100)    83:    «.    View,    prospect; 

superintendence ;  mensuration. 
7b  ^UT'View',  (-vu,  110)   ».  a.  To  8ur>ey.  [Obs] 

Hence  also  Atroteio',  (<«&«.)  To  Survise'  is  the  same. 
7b  Suii-vivb',  «.  a,  and  n.  To  outlive  : — neu*  To 

live  after  another ;  to  remain  olive. 
Sur-vi'-voF)  38  :  «.  One  that  ontlivt-s  anodier. 
Sur-vi'-vor-ehip,  «.  State  of  ondiving  anoUier. 

SUSCEPTIBLE,  8U»-c«p'-tl-bl,  101  :  a.  Capa. 

ble  of  inking  or  admitting;  specially,  of  admitting 

influences  ofemotion. 
Sus-cep'-ti-bl^ness,  «.  Susceptibility. 
Su8-cep'-ti-bil"-i-ty,  84,   105:  a.  Quality  of  ad- 

mittinff :  tendency  to  admit. 
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Soa'-etp-tiV^-Hy,  f.  Capadty  of 
Sott-CBP^-rvOK,  «.  Act  of  undertaking. 
Su8-cep'-tor,  r.  One  who  nndertakee.  a  godfhfboE. 
Su»-cip'-i-Bi«T,  90 :  a.  and  «.  RecciriBg, 

ting:— «.  Ooe  that  admits  or  taJwe. 
Sus>cip''i-eD-cjf,  «.  Reoeptioo;  admieakm. 
7bSUSClTATE,8U8'-<i-tik,r.  a.  To  »«.. 
Sua'-cr-ta''-/u>n,  89  :  «.  Act  ofexriting. 
To  SUSPECT^ftus-p^ckt',  v.  a.  aisd  «.  1V» 

trust,  to  imagine  with  fbar  aaid  jeakrasy  ;  to 

guilty;  to  doubt: — eee.  To  imagine  guili. 
Sua-pect',  a.aod#.  Suspected: — «.  8neplriB 
Sat-pecl^^,  $.  One  that  anspeeta. 
Sus-pect'-ed-ly,  ad.  So  ae  to  be  mspecUaJ, 
Sus-pect^-ed-nesa,  8.  State  of  being 
Sus-pect'-fttI,  117  :  a.  Apt  to  ra^ect, 

exciting  snepidoii. 
Su8-pect'-ie8«,  a.  Not  aaepecting ;  not 
8u8'-pt-ca>ble,  a.  That  nay  be  soaiMctad.  [Mcose.] 
Sus-pic/-/ON,  (sut-puh'-ao,  147)  e.  Ad  of  saa- 

pectiug ;  imaginaiion  of  something ;  \hm  lyirtmsrt  cr 

passion  which  is  excited  by  signs  of  evil  without  pcsaC 
Sua-pie'-ious,  120:  a.  Inclined  to  aaspect;  is 

ting  suspicion ;  liable  to  sospicioo. 
Su8-pic'-«0M8>l|r,  ad.  With  suspicion ;  «o  aa  to 

suspicion. 

Sus-pic'-ioKS-ness,  #.  Qualify  of  betng  wisirfihaiB 
7bSUSPEND=i4U8-p«Dd',  v,a.   To   bang:    t» 

make  to  depend  on ;  to  hinder  for  a  tiaM ;  to  dday ;  t» 

keep  undetermined ;  to  debar  tat  a  tinae. 
Soe-pend'-er, »,  He  or  that  which  anspeada. 
8u8-PBMSB',  «.  and  a.  Uncertainty ;   uissiitine ;  da^ 

lay  ;  stop  in  the  midst  of  twoopposites: — ^'.  Hsld 

from  proceeding ;  held  in  doubt  or  expectation. 
Su8-pen'-«»-bIe,  a,     Capabk  of  bdng    mpnadad: 

hence  Suspen'tibiirUy. 
Su»-pen'-sive,  (-ctv,  105)  a,  Donl^flil. 
Stl8-peD'-8or,  $,  A  bandage  to  suspend  «*™»«***<i^ 
Su8-peD'-8or-jr,  a.  That  auapende;  donbtfuL 
Sua-pen'-ftoo,  (tua-p^n'-shun,  147)  «.  Aettfao*' 


pending ;  state  of  being  auspeaded ;  in  apedal  i 
keeping  in  doubt ;  a  postponement  of  legal  ei 
[Sc^tish;]  a  point  from  which  a  weightisaaspea<lcd.it<. 

SUSPICIOUS,  &C.— See  under  To  Suspect. 

7b  SUSPlRE=«ua-pile',  v.  a.  To  sigh,  to  bKeaOe. 

Su8-pir«d'^  part,  a.  Sighed  for.  [Woitam.] 

Su8-pi'-ra]«  s,  A  breathing  hole ;  also  a  ^riag  ef 
water  passing  under  ground  toward  a  coodoii. 

Sus'-pi-ra''-/ioD,  «.  a  deep  breathing,  a  sigh. 

To  SUSTAlN«8U8-ta\n',  v.  a.  To  bold  up.  to  sup- 
port, to  muntatn ;  to  enilure. 

SUii-tain',  «.  That  whbh  sustains.  [MiUon.] 

Sus-tain'-ery  $,  He  or  that  which  i 

Sus'-TB-N.iNCB,  s.  Support, 

Stt«'-teQ-ta"-/ion,  s,  Sui^urt ;  mainteni 

SUSURRATION,    s^-aur-ra'-ahuD,     89:     «. 

Whisper;  aoftraumur. 
SUT1L£»  au'-til,  105  :  a.  Done  by  atteliiBg. 

Su'-/vre,  (foi^-tilli,  147)  «.  UteraAy.  a  sewii«:  a 
manner  of  sewing  wounds ;  a  particnlar  artkulatioe, 
aa  the  taterer  whidi  join  the  bonee  of  the  craaima. 

Su"-tu-ra'-t0d,  a.  Joined  by  a  antaie. 

SUTLER«8Ut'-ler,  «.  A  peracm  ttiat  fiiOon  sa 
army  as  a  seller  of  proviaiona  and  liquon. 

SutMiog,  a.  Belonging  to  sutlni. 

SUTT££»8Ut-teef,  «.  A  fesato  ladlaB  desty;  Ike 
sacrifice  of  a  widow  on  the  Auend  pile  of  her  hosbsal 

SUTTLE,  sut'-^,  101 :  fl.  Keat. 

SUTURE.^See  under  Sutik». 

SWAB,  8w6b,  140  :  «.  A  mop  to  dean 

7b  Swab,  v.  a.  To  dean  with  a  nop. 


Su8-ce|/-ttve,  105  :  a.  Capable  to  admit 

Th«  •chuDM  ratirt,  mad  tba  princii^is  ts  wMoh  tks  aambers  nkttf  prsoads 

Fow^is:  ffiu'-wi^:  chap'-man:  pd-pif:  \im:  gd6d ;  f SQ, i. «./rw» 5d :  «»«y^fto« 


ifU 


SWA 


SWE 


SwM'-her,  f.  Om  who  ■waba  a  ihip^a  deek. 
8WAD*tw5d,  140 :  t.  A  tquab  penoa.  [B.  Jon.] 

7b  SWADDLE,  8w5d'-dl,  140,  101:  v.  a.  To 
swathe,  to  bind  tight;  in  Uudibras.  to  beat,  to  cadgeL 

8ira(K-d!e,  «.  Clethea  boood  tight  round. 

g9*  The  eompoonda  are  Swa^^dUt^f-band;  8wa^4tmg- 
eioiAotSM>aitdUMg-ci4ffU;  tee. 

To  SWAG»^8wig»  142  :  «.  n.  To  eiak  dovn  by  its 
veight;  to  movci  as  •omethlng  heavy  and  peodrnt:  it 
ia  fwiwrtimee  in  vulgar  atyle  used  aotiTely. 

Swag'-^y,  (-?^»  77)  a.  Dependent  by  its  weight 
Sira|^-bel-licd>  (-lid)  a.  Having  a  laige  belly. 
To  SWAGE.— 6m  To  Swge  and  To  AMoage. 
7\f  SWAGGER,  •wtg'-g^t^,  142,  77  :  o.m.  and 

m.  To  blttster,  to  baUy>— act.  To  overbear  with  boasting. 
Swag'-^er-f  r,  #.  A  bnlly. 
SWAlNntWMD,  «.  A  young  man,  genenUy  a  loe- 

tie;  a  country  servant;  a  lover. 
Swain'-Uh,  a.  Rustic,  ignorant.  [Milioa :  proae.] 
Swain'-hotb,  f.  A  court  of  freeholders  within  the 

flbrest. 
7*0  SWALE»twile,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  waste  away, 

as  a  bumiog  candle : — nem.  To  consume.  [Obe.] 

SWALLET,  twdl'-l^t,  «.  Breaking  in  of  water. 

SWALLOW,  ■w5F-l&,  140 :  t.  A  weU.known 
migratory  bird. 

i9*  The  coaaponnds  are  8wd^low-Jtd^ ;  SwaThw-fh/i 
SwaTUmU'tmr,  I  the  same  as  dovetail ;)  Swarlow 
tmt,  (a  plant})  Swat'low-wrf,  (a  plant;)  Ice 

To  SWALLOW,  8wSm&,  140 :  v.  a.  To  pass 
from  the  mouth  down  the  throat;  to  absorb,  to  in- 
gulf, often  with  1^,  emphatic ;  to  seise  and  waste ;  to 
tfttgross  or  engage  completely :  by  a  common  familiar 
flgare,  to  receive  vithout  examination. 

8wal^-lo«c,  i.  The  throat;  vocaeity;  as  much  as  is 
swallowed  at  once;  a  gult 

Swof-loMNer,  «.  One  that  swallows;  a  glutton. 

SWAM.— See  To  Swim. 

SWAMP,  ■w5mp,  140  :  #.  A  marsh,  a  bog,  a  fbn. 

To  $womp>  V.  a.  To  wbdm  or  sink  aa  in  a  awamp. 

3wamp^-y,  a.  Boggy,  teiny. 

Svromp'-osey  #•  Iron  ore  found  in  awamps. 

SWAN,  8w5d,  140  :  #.  A  large  aquatic  fowL 

i9*  The  compounds  are  8wm!'f-down,  (the  down  of  the 

swan;  also  a  fine  soft  thick  woollen  cloth;)  Swoaf- 

Mm,  (a  speciaa  of  soft  lannel ;)  &e. 

7b  SWAP,  twdp,  140:  v,a.  and  m.  To  atrika 
with  a  sweeping  stroke :— mm.  To  fall  completely 
down ;  to  ply  the  *Hngs  with  a  sweeping  noise  : — in 
another  sense,  see  To  Swop.  [Obs.  or  vulg.] 

Swap,  J.  and  adv,  A  blow,  a  stroke : — adv.  With 
hasty  vfolence,  C^^*  0  i°  another  sense,  see  Swop. 

SWARD,  twivrd,  140,  37 :  «.  Primarily,  skin  or 

surCMe:  hence  the  skin  of  baooQ,  J^^- 0  ^^  fJ^'^V 
surface  of  land. 

To  Sward,  «.  a.  To  breed  a  gceen  tnrt 
SWARE.— See  To  Swear.  [Oba.] 

SWARM,  fwlvrm,  140,  37 :  s,  Aduater  of  smaU 
animals,  particularly  when  in  motion ;  a  multitude. 

7b  Swarm,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  ooQect  in  a  swarm,  to 
eoagrrgate;  to  breed  multitudes;  to  be  crowded:  for 
the  sense  of  to  eUmb  a  tree  bv  embracing  it  with  the 
arms  and  legs,  there  ■earns  to  be  Uttle  auuority  i--ccL 
To  throng. 

SWART,  swivt,  140  :  a.  Swarthy. 

To  Swart,  v,  a.  To  make  awari  or  awarth. 

Swart'-y,  a.  Swarthy :  henee,  Swartnett, 

SwAHTH,  a.  Black,  darkly  brown,  tawny  t  aaa«M6«. 
It  is  sometimes  wd  for  Swaih,  a  row  of  srass  cut  down 
by  the  mower:  and  in  the  North  it  signifies  the  appa> 
ritioo  of  a  person  before  he  dies,  otherwise  caUea  a 
FoUk  and  a  fFrmUk. 


SwarlV-y,  a.  Tanniy,  dnaky,  black. 
SwarfV-t-ly,  ad,  Bfa^kly.  duskily. 
Swar/V-«-De8S,   9.  Darkness  of  complexfon,  tawni> 
netss :  Swwrfneu  and  Swarf  imeu  also  occur. 

To  SWARVE,  for  To  Swerve,  which  see.  [Speos.] 

SWASH,  swoah,  140:  «.  An  oval  figure  with 
mouldings  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  work. 

To  SWASH,  swosh,  v.  n.  To  bliMter  with  clatter 
or  noise :  whence  Swtuhbuelder,  a  bully.  [Shake.] 

Swoah,  «.  A  blustering  noise;  violent  impulse  and 
flowing  of  water. 

Swosb'-tfr,  «.  One  who  awaabea,  a  blnsteiar.  [Obs.] 

SWAT,  SWATE.— See  To  Sweat 

SWATH,  8w5(i^  140  :  «.  A  lineofgrsisorcomascut 
by  the  mowers;  the  sweep  of  the  scythe  in  mowing ;  a 
band,  a  fillet,  more  commonly  Swathe,  which  see  lower. 

To  SwATHB,  (swalJk)  v,  a.  To  bind,  as  formerly  a 

child  with  bands  and  rollers ;  to  confine. 
Swa/Ae,  «.  A  bandage,  a  fillet. 

To  SWA  Y*8wa^  v.  a.  and  n.  To  move  or  wave  ; 
to  wield  or  move  as  sometluDg  massy:  to  bias,  to 
direct  to  either  side  i  to  rale,  to  govern : — neu.  To  hong 
heavy,  to  be  drawn  by  weight ;  to  have  weight  or  in- 
fluence ;  to  ineline  to  one  dde }  to  bear  rule. 

Sway,  «.  The  swing  of  a  weapon;  any  thing  moving 
with  bulk  or  power;  prepooderation ;  influeuoe;  di- 
rection ;  weight  on  one  side;  power,  rule,  dominion. 

Sway'-lDg  (of  the  back,)  «.  A  kind  of  lumbago  among 
beasts  from  a  strain. 

To  SWEAL.— See  To  Swale. 

To  SWEAR,  Bwari,100 :  |  v.  n.  and  a.  (Sware 
1  Swoux»8wore,  >  for  the  prei.  is  obso- 

SwouN,  swo'um,  130  :  J  lescent)  Toafllrmwith 
an  appeal  to  Ood  for  the  troth  of  what  is  affirmed ;  to 
declare  or  promise  on  oath;  to  obtest  the  great  name 
irreverently:— act  To  utter  or  afllrmwith  an  appeal  to 
God ;  to  put  to  an  oath ;  to  chaige  upon  oath. 

Swear'-er,  «•  One  that  swears. 

Swcar^'ing,  «.  Act  or  practice  of  affirming  on  oath; 
the  using  <^  {nofone  oaUis. 

SWEAT,  8W^t,  120  :  «.  The  sensible  moisture  which 
issues  from  the  pores  of  most  animals,  in  greatest 
quantity  when  warm,  as  by  labour;  hence,  labour, 
toil ;  a  state  of  being  in  a  sweat }  eraporatiou  of 
moisture. 

To  Sweat,!  v,  n.  and  a.  (Swat  for  the  prei,  occurs 
1  Swet,  y  in  Chaucer :  Thomson  uses  Swate :  the 
Swet,  j  regular  form.  Sweated,  occurs  :  Sweaien 
for  the  part,  is  obsolete.)  To  emit  sweat. — to  penpire ; 
to  toil,  to  labour }  to  emit  moitture : — acL  To  emit,  as 
sweat ;  to  make  to  sweat ;  io  cant  language,  to  shake 
[gold  coin,]  and  appropriate  the  weignt  lost  by  the 
opemtion. 

Swffat'-rr,  «.  One  who  sweats  or  makes  to  sweat. 

Sweat^-iog,  «.  Act  of  making  to  sweat ;  sweat. 

Sweot'-jf,  a.  Moist  with  sweat ;  consisting  of  sweat ; 
laborious,  toilsome. 

Swcat'-*-ljr,  <ui.  With  sweat ;  in  a  sweaty  state. 

Swrat'-t-neta,  «.  State  of  being  aweaty. 

iS^  The   compounds    are  Swiating-hath;    Sweating- 

hoiutt  Sw4ntmg4ron^  (used  to  scrape  hurse»i)  Sweat' 

ing-neknett;  &c. 

SWEDE^^wedc,  «.  A  native  of  Sweden. 
Swe'-dUb,  a.  Pertaining  to  Sweden. 

To  SWEEP»twe<p,l  o.a.  and  m.  To  move,  dear, 
1  SWBPTaKtwipt,  /  or  drive  off  by  aciiog  on 
SwBPTs^tW^pt,  j  something  with  a  swinging  or 
dragging  motion ;  to  brush  with  a  beeom  or  broom;  to 
rub  over ;  to  strike  with  a  long  stroke;  to  carry  with 
pomp ;  to  carry  off  with  celerity  and  violeuce ;  to  pass 
over  with  celerity :—«««.  To  pass  with  violence,  tumult, 
or  swiftness ;  to  pass  with  pomp;  to  move  with  a  long 
reach. 

:  is  ass4  aflsr  modss  of  ipslUag  that  have  ao  brtgoltflly  of  MmadL 

Cmununitt  nUi-uii,  »•  #.  mmoth  165 :  vIxh-uD,  i.  c  vmmh,  195 :  HlKo,  166 :  ttUfo,  166. 
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Sweep,  ..  Act  of  irreeplng ;  compaj.  o^  *  ^'f «'     '^j  SwuMl^swumApi^^/.  »  q-f  **^)    To- 
directtooofanyBiolioanotrecUUucali  a.weepcr.  *  |^^  L,,,5„a  ^  to  rink  ;  to  «o 

Sw^  p;^ngT43T,.p/.  mng.  coUeeted  by  ..eepln*. 
SwkrV-WBT,  *.  Net  that  takei  a  large  compa... 
SWEEP'.STAKM,  ».  «W^.  A  gaining  tran«acUun  In 

the  .takes  of  him»e\f  and  <>»»»«»•  »^'  *  P'*"  " 

STaS^i^Vlt^--.  Sweetoe«..soniethingplea.- 

KJ:  a  p^rftime  ;  a  word  of  endearment 
Sweef-ly,  arf.  In  a  r^eet  manner :  with  tweetne-. 
Sweet'-new,  «.  Quality  of  being  iwcct. 
Sweet'-ish,  a.  Rather  iwcct. 


to  more  with  the  stream;  to  glide  . 

to  be  diMV ;  to  b«  dieneUedi  hcnee,  to ^ 

weJ.  to  flow  in  «»y  }^*KS:^J^i^ty^  ^"^ 
mine  :  tt  become  actiTe  by  eJhjfm*  of  ocreas. 

Swiin,t.  Kind  of  «noolWT  "IWi"*  "w^^i*"  «   ' 

der  of  (I«Ims«  by  which  they  ■«"•• 
Swim'-mer,  s.  One  that  swime ;  a  motnlMnMr  oo 

a  horw*fl  leg. 
Swim'-ming,  #.  Act  of  Hooting; 
Swiro'-ming-ly,  ad.  With  great 
To  SWIN  D LE,  8Win'-dl,  101  :  t%  «.  To 

in  the  common  dealing*  of  life  by  fytteimatlti 
Swin'-dler,  36  :  ».  One  who  awindl^. 
Swin'-dling,  ».    The  practices  of  a  awindler. 


Sweet'-nesSi  «•  wuamy  oi '^»"6 -•"■'•"  W7..i« -'-.—o^  ^-     »  •     #    a 

Sw^t'-"sh,  a.  Rather  sweet.  SWI N  E=sWine,  t.  ««sr.  and  p/.  A 

Sweet'-inff'  «.  A  sweet  apple ;  word  of  eodearment  Swi'-nish,  a,  HoggiA.  gross. 

XT  o        1'       1 14  .  «   «   and  N.  To  make  sweet :  go.  The  compounds  arc  Smrn^'itrd; 

To  Sweel?-fn,  114 :  v.  a.  and  n.  lo  maa  ^J^.pipeA^hc  bird  red  »ing ;)  St 


— «*«.  To  become  sweet, 
Sweef-m-fT,  #.  He  or  that  which  sweetens. 
SwBBl'-BR&iD,  120:  «.  Pancreas  of  a  calf. 
Swket'-HE^BT,  131  :  ».  A  lover  or  mislrcis. 

To  SWELL=8w5I,  155:  v.n.  and  ^-/Th 'sje'b 

i.  regular:  Swollen  for  the  part.  U  oh^Xv^c^ut.  see 

t  iSlow:    Swelt  for  the  P:^-,^Z\ictVlnT^ 

writers.)  To  ^row  larpd;  to  ^•l*"";'*^^*,. ! V  pSv 

out*  to  look  l2g;.  to  be  tur«.d,u«a  "J  •*^;;^^^^^^^ 

tubcrate  ;  to  rise  into  o»'«l»t'^*tl°°'7^'S  Tofau"  to 
{nt..  anffcr  •  to  KTOW  upon  lUo  view  :—oct.   locmist  vw 

{"crcJ^Tto "rgWcSl  to  r.i«  war™!!-"*.    '• 

SweYl'M'SS^i  or  bum ,  »t  or  -.uof  .wm-g. 

as  of  the  sea  aOer  a  storm. 
SwelMing,  «.  A  tnmor ;  protabeianoe ;  eBoxi  for  a 

rise;  a  rishrig  by  passion. 
Swelt,  pret.  Swelled.  [Oba]  «    «  , 

SwolleS,  sw5^an,  116,  114:  paH.  a.   Swelled: 

this  is  aomotimes  spelled  Swolo. 
ro  SWELT,  8w8it,v.»i.  and  a.  rofeint.  asby  ex 
cess  of  heat:--«c*.  To  ovorpowcf.  as  with  »>t*^t     .tK 
tTswIl'-tbr,  v.  n.  and  -.  To  be  pained  with 

heat.— art.  To  oppress  with  heat. 
Swel'-t^,<i.  8uflbort4ng,  sultry. 
SWEPT.— See  To  Sweep. 
SWERD. — See  Sward. 
To    SWERVE=«Perv,    l^p :    t^.  «.   To    rove. 

[Spenser;]  toderUte;  to  bend;  also.  tocUmb. 
Swerv'-ing,  «.  Act  of  deviating ;  devUtion. 
SWEVEN=9We'-V«n,  #.  A  dream.  [Chancer.] 
SWlFT«8wtft,  a.  and   #.  Moving  fer   in  a  «horl 

n  martin. 
Svvift'-ly,  ad.  Fleetly,  quickly,  nimbly. 
SwilV-nesa,  «,  Spped,  Telocity. 

Svifl'-T,  ».  Name  of  »  ««V«  •i***  „.^,  ,^j^  fc^. 
ir-  The  comp<mnds  are  Swi/f -/<w< ;  Sip»/1-*«W,  Kc 
ro  SWlG=8wtg,  t>.  a.  and  n.   To  drink  by  hirge 

draughU:  hence.  Stcip,  C«.) 
7b  SWlLL-swIl,  155  :  v.  a.  To  drink  eto*dy.  to 

drench,  io  inebriate. 
Swill, f.  Large  draughts  ;  pigs  wash. 
SwU'-lrr,  «•  One  that  swills. 


r  xne  compounds  arc  Smrn^'itrd;  ^'^^'^•^rj 
sJ^pipeAxhc  bird  redoing  )  f^^'^^^i^ 
UmestuSo;)  and  the  names  otp^nl^  Smrn^T-hrecd, 
Swine'-grasi,  Swin^creu,  Swtnfyktstle,  &c 


ro  SWlNG^swlng, 

1  SwuNG=sswung, 

SwuNo=8Wung, 


«.  n.  and  a.  (Swan^fcr  the 
prei,  is  ob«>l«ie )  To  waw 

^^^^_ ^^  toandfh».  Laaffinc  lo«iely; 

to  mow  lickward  and  forward  on  •  '^•'— «*^  ^^ 
make  to  vibrate  ;  to  make  to  whirl  toawl.  tn  wa-re. 
Swing,  ».    Act  or  state  of  swinging  ;  an  appaxatw 

for  swinging ;  liberty,  free  course.  

Swing'-er,  72  :  f.  One  thai  iwlBga:  see  Wwer. 
Swinc'-ing,  ».  Motion  to  and  frooi  :  ■••  lower. 
7b  Swi«'.gle,  158, 101 :  v.  m.  To  d«n^  i0*irin* 
rOb*.  ;1  in  a  Iccal  use.  to  bMt  Am. 
»-  The  componnila  are  Swiw^-tfrtdg^,  (*  *»'**«^*™™ 
open"  ^y^^  »  K*t« ^y  swinging ;)  Su^-^,  \^JL? 
corrbEO  to  which  the  traces  are  Csste»ed ;)  hwn^- 
trArW.  C«  h^  that  diives  the  penAnlVB ;)  fce- 
To  SWlNGE=swiogt,  64  :  v.  cr.  To  be«t  eendlf  : 

anciently,  to  move  as  a  lash. 
Swinge,  *.  A  sweep  of  any  thing  in  motion.  lG*al 
Swin -g^r,  64 :  «.  Something  great,  as  a  Mwheod : 

see,  with  a  different  pronunciation,  above.  [VnlgO 
Swin'-ging,  64 :    a.    Huge :    see,  wltli   a  diffrteat 

pronunciation,  under  To  Swing.   L^ulg.} 
Swin'-ging-ly,  ad.  Hugely,  vaitty.  CVnIg.] 
Swinge-buckMer,  ».  A  bully.  [Sliakr] 
SWINISH.— See  under  Swine. 
To  SWINK,  swTngk,  158:  v,  «.  and  a.  To  la- 

hour,  to  drudge  :^<uL  To  overlabour.  i.Oba.J 
8wiM'-k«r,  f.  A  labourer,  a  ploughman, 
SWlPEiS«8wTp«,  «.  Bed  or  maU  beer.  [Volt.] 
SWlSS=iwTs8. «.  A  native,  or  Ih-e  Ungtiage,  «*f  Swit- 

lerland:  Switxer,  for  a  native.  Is  less  used. 
SWITCH=«Witcht  f.  A  small  flcauUo  twig. 
To  Switch,  V.  a.  To  «tr4ko  with  a  switch^ 
SWIVEL,  swtf'-vl,   lUt  «.  So^rth 
another  body  so  as  to  torn  ronno  is  ft;  a  i 
which  turns  on  a  swivel. 
SWOB,  SWOBBEU.— See  Swab.  fce. 
SWOBBERS,  nvfobf'htn,  a.  pi.  Four  mwflefed 

canls  used  incidentally  in  bettinf  at  whSst.  [Swift,  j 
SWOLLEN.— See  under  To  SweH. 
SWOM.— Sec  To  Swim. 
To  SWOON*sw55n,  v.  n.  To  fkinf. 
Swoon,  9.  A  fidnting  fit.  eyneope. 
Swoon'-ing,  ».  Act  of  Mnttog. 
7b  SWOOP=*swS5p,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  fidi  oe  «aJ 
scixeat  once. as  a  hawk  bis  prey;  to  pwy  u^^ 
catdi:— aea.  [Drayton.]  To  paas  with  pow^ 
Swoop,  #.  A  fiilUng  on  and 


•n,.  ^^.  en.lr..  «Ki  tb*  pri«dp,«  .o  wl.lcb  lb.  number.  r.fcr,  pre^O.  4.  D««lo«.T. 

r^mU:  gaU'-wiv  chV-man:  pd-pi':  lt>»:  g66d  :  /So, «.  e.  je«F,  5a :  a,.,vftc.«rf. 
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9VSWOP^tw9p,  V.  a.  To  ezdMBfa,  to  barter. 

D^i^pf  #•  All  •ndkuigB. 

8 WORD,  soord,  I4f>,  130 :  «.  A  waapon  for  cot- 
tibf  OT  ttanuHogb  voni  at  tlie  aide:  ia  A(nraUve 
aaoaaa,  daaliimliun ;  Tgagaanoe ;  war. 

SiPordWr,  #.  A  nidier  ;  a  cnfe.thv«it.  [Shaka.] 

49*  Th«  eompoanda  ara  5»or«r-Warrr.  (a  city  oficar 
mrho  carriei  tb«  emblem  of  power  belbiw  the  Lord 
Mayor;)  Sw0rtt'Mt,  SwHt-btads;  Suford.M$k» 
(m  named  from  the  lone  aharp  bone  that  iasuot  from 
ita  head;)  Smor^-grmM,  (a  oorraption  of  Sward- grat^ ;) 
SteoHTkmpt;  Sw^-law;   Sword'-man,   or  Swvrds*- 

SWORE,  SWORN.— See  To  Swear. 

SWOUN  D,  for  To  Swoon.  [Norfo  in  Rom.  and  Jul] 

SWUM.— See  To  Swim.  SWUNG.— SoeTo  Swing. 

SYB.— See  Sib. 

SVBARlTIC-Bib'-a-rtt^-Tck,  88:  a.  Loxorioua. 

wantoniT- from  tlie  ancient  Syb'arites,  to  given  to  to- 

laptiiooaoeM   that  they  became  proverbial:    Syb*- 

anfienl  \»  tbe  same. 
STCAMORE«8Tck'-J-inin,  t.  A  ipeeiea  of  Of. 

tree ;  leaa  properly,  the  maple :  Sye'amine  I*  the  same. 
Syc'-itb,  t.  Fig  ••tone  :  [the  etymology  li  loat  if  the  e 

dtopa  ita  hard  aoand }  EngUth  ia  Tiolatcd  if  it  is  not 

made  soft :  the  Greek  »  ooght  in  all  ca«o«  to  have 

been  Eni{IIahed  by  k;  bat  who  ean  now  carry  such  a 

vHbrrn  throog h  the  Ungoage  ?] 
Sr&'O-PHJHr,  (-f^t,  163)  t.  Originally,  an  bi- 

former  agalnet  audi  as  alole  flga;  now,  a  maliekma 

pnraalte. 
To  Sycf-o-phantf  v*  **•  To  play  the  syeopbant:  an 

teelagant  word :  Tu  SpemphmatiMS  it  not  mooh  better. 
Syc'-0^pA«nt-iy,  «.  Malignant  tale-bearing. 
Syc'-o-^Amn'^-CiCy  89:   a.  Tak-bearing ;    fowning: 

S^o^htoTHeal  ia  tbe  same. 
Sjc'-O'pAall-cy,  «.  Tkle.  bearing ;  flattery. 

SYENlT£st?4-Dit6,  «.  A  compound  mineral,  of 
wbidi  many  ancient  mooaments  oonsiit  that  are 
brooght  tKm  Syeoe  in  Upper  Egypt. 

SYLLABLE,  sTl'-U-bl,  «.  (See  Syn.)  UteraUy,  a 
taking  tageiker,  applied  to  to  many  •onnd«  or  letter* 
me  are  token  into  one  articolatioa  }  any  thing  pro- 
rerbiallT  concise. 

T»  Syl'-io-ble,  v,  a.  To  articolate.  [MDton.] 

Sjl-lalZ-tc,  SyMab'-i-oal,  88  :  a.  Pertaining  to.  or 
oonebthig  oC  ayllables. 

SyMab'-i-col-U,  ad.  In  a  tyllabical  manner. 

«9*  For  SyUabmb  aee  SilUbub. 

Syl«'-i.^«BUg,  •.  Tliat  whkh  takea  or  nnitea  tbe 
wbele.— an  abstract,  compendinm,  or  view  at  once. 

Syi^LBK-siB,  t.  A  Bgnre  by  whkh  we  determine  the 
coMtmetkm  of  a  sentenoe  by  tbe  meaning  ratlier  than 
W  the  strietnesaoT  grammar,  as  in  saying  **  I  and  be 
nt«  frieoda,**  we  take  all  the  nominatires  together  and 
eonsider  them  of  tbe  ftrst  person,  though  h§  and  /Weadi 
arw  stricUy  of  ibe  third. 

SYLLOGISM,  stK-l^-eTttm,  158:  t.  (See  Syn.) 
A  dJecowseofwbfch  thelolot  parts  denote  one  act  of 
fiasnatag.  sfknn  of  langnage  esprassinf  a  neeeesanr 
ui»ne»^ntnca  by  tbiee  propositions,  as.  *'  Brerr  man  is 
road:  Horaeeb  a  man:  Therefore  Horace  la  mad." 
It  is  nnirersaUy  admitted  that  this  is  the  strongest 
mode  In  which  a  neeessary  eoosequence  of  some  pre- 
Tiens  admbKkm  can  be  atsted  ;  but  as  to  any  frirther 
virtne  in  the  syllogtsm,  the  Aristotelians  and  the 
XecMstt.  as  they  may  severally  be  called,  hold  dlf. 
Ibreol  opinions.  The  former  are  not  saUsfted  with 
thia  admissk»a  hi  favour  of  the  syllogUm,  but  they 
Ibftber  propose  It  as  an  tastrament  by  which  topretw 
the  Ugftimac^  of  the  conseqoenoe ;  and,  fur  this  end, 
tbey  aceepl  tbe  apparatoa  of  middle  and  extreme 
lerms.  and  of  propositions  diflerenced  by  qtiantity  and 
qnalltT.  and  of  syhogisms  redooed  to  moods  and  fl- 
fviea,  as  im-eated  ^  Arielotle  and  mabitained  and 
need  by  tbe  »hoohnen.  Tbe  Locktst,  on  the  other 
hand.  i«ieets  tbe  whole  of  this  apparatoa  as  an  impo- 
dlion  on  the  nndcratanding,  maintaining   that  a 


necessary  oonseqnenoe  admiU  of  no  proof  beyond  the 
statemeut  of  the  premises  that  exhibit  if  .i— that  to  no* 
derstaod  these  pn^mlsesis  to  understond  the  cnnclii* 
sion  containi*d  in  thrm,— that  tbe  aet  of  mind  by  which 
it  so  unfli«Tstunds  isan  uhimate  principle  of  our  nature, 
admitting  of  no  exolanation,  of  no  reduction  iuto  any 
more  general  priuciple,  of  no  further  prouC  and  that 
every  attempt  at  soch  explanation,  or  induction,  or 
proof,  is  either  a  renetltion  of  the  act  already  com* 
pleted — a  proof  of  what  has  been  proved— or.  If  tbe 
truth  soacbt  to  be  established  is  not  already  evident, 
the  svlluKism  is  an  absard  attempt  to  do  that  by  u  me* 
chanioal  orooess  which,  in  a  plainer  form,  the  undor> 
standing  has  been  unable  to  compass. 

To  Syl'-lo-gize,  o.  n.  To  reason  by  syllogism. 

Syl'^-lo-gi'-zer,  «.  One  who  sylbgixes. 

SylMo-gi-za"-/ion,  «.  Act  of  sylk>gixing.    [Harris.] 

Syl'-lo-gia"-tic,  Syl'-lo-gis"-ti.cal,  88:  a.  Per. 
Uining  to.  or  consisting  of,  a  syllogiKm. 

Syl'-lo-gis"-t»-cnl-ly,  ad.  In  form  of  syllogism. 

SYLPH,  silf>  t.  An  Imaginary  being  inhabiting  the 
air ;  literally  a  moth. 

Syl/;V-id,  «.  A  dimlnntive  of  Sylph. 

SYLVAN.— See  .«?ilvan. 

SYMBOL=:sTm'-bol,  18:  «.  (See  Syn.)  An  inven- 
tion that  has  u  contrived  agrt^ment  with  something. — 
a  tjrpe ;  the  reprpsentation  of  something  moral  or  Intel, 
leetoal  by  something  addressed  to  the  sensiM:  a  com* 
pendlnm.  an  abstract ;  sign  or  badge ;  lot  or  sentence. 

To  Sym'-bol-izey  v,  n,  and  o.  To  have  a  typical  re- 
semblanee  :•— Off.  To  make  rapreaentotive. 

Sym'-bol-tim,  158 :  «.  A  umom  in  things  ihrowm 
together. — consent  of  parts :  this  is  a  literal  meaning. 
[Chemistry.] 

Sym'-bol-i-za''-/lfon,  i.  Aet  of  symbolixing. 

Sym-bol'-i^I,  88 :  a.  Representative.  ty^aL 

Sym-lwl'-i-col-Iy,  ad.  Typically. 

SYMMETRY,  «Tm'-mi-trl^.  t.  (See  Syn.) 
Agreement  of  one  part  to  another,  adaptation  of  parta ; 
proportion ;  harmony.  , 

Svm -me-tral,  a.  Commensurable.  [Literal,  bnt  obs.] 

'lo  Sjm'>inet-rize>  v. 


ro  ajm' 


a.  To  make  proportionate. 


•baervant 


Sym'  met- list,  s.     One  very  stodions  or 

of  proportion :  Sidney  uses  SysuaeC'rian. 
Sym-met'-rt-cal,  88 :  a.  Proportional  throughout  the 

parts ;  made  npof  parts  agreeing  to  each  other. 
Sytn-met'-rical-ly,  ad.  With  due proportioiia. 

SYMPATHY,  aW.pa-tk^«.  (See  Syn.)  FeUow. 
feeling,  the  quality  of  being  afleeted  by  another's 
aJRfction. 

7b  Sym'-po-ZAixe,  o.  it.  To  feel  with  another,  to  Ibel 
mntwilly ;  by  a  forced  figure,  to  agree,  to  fit. 

Sym'-pa-Mer'-ic,  Sym'-p«-Met^.»-caI,88 :  a.  Hav- 
ing common  feeling ;  pertaUung  to  or  produced  by 
sympathy. 

Sym^pa-ZAet^-ff-cal-ly,  ad.  With  sympathy. 

SYMPHONY,  Btm'-f&n^  163:  #.     (See  Syn.) 

An  agreement  of  soands,  consonance ;  harmony. 
Sym-pAo'  ni'-oKS,  90, 1 20 :  a.  Aooordant,  hamonioos* 

SYMPHYSIS,  ttrn'-r^cts,  163:  «.    A  gwwbic 

together  as  of  bones,  coonaseenee. 
SYMPOSIUM,   ■Tm-po'-f^uiii,   eolhq.    STm- 

po^-zh^um,  147 :  t.  (See  Syn.)  A  drinking  to- 
gether;  a  feast;  sometUnef  a  banquet  among  phlki* 
sopbers. 

8ym-po^i-ac,ff.  Convivial;  fcaating. 

SYMPTOM,  timMom,  156:  «.  (See  Syn.)  Some, 
thing  which  happens  concurrently  with  something  else, 
not  as  the  oriinnal  cause,  nor  as  the  neeessary  or  con- 
stant effect;  a  sign,  a  token. 

Syinp'-to-mat"-ic,  Symp'-to-inat"-»-c«l,  88:  «• 
Hafmening  concurrently,  indicatory. 

Svinir-to-inat''-t-cal-l.v,  ad.  As  a  symptom. 

SVN,  a  Greek  preposition  or  prefix,  answering  to  tbn 
Latin  prefix  eon.  and  signifying  wMht  tegttker,m  uattiaf. 


Tte»iga  =  baMd«Aermodt«of«p«inag  t^t  Imvs  no  itrsgalarity  •f  wmid. 

CmmmmmiMs  mtth-uDy  i.  e«  Mtfsion,  165 :  vlxli-uD,  t,  e,  mmm,  165 :  (tio,  166:  ttUSn,  166. 
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ajoining,  tuk  ngreeing.  It  chanse)  the  final  lclt«T 
before  certain  eontonanta,  taking  tnefhrmof  S^,  Svm, 
&c. ;  and  tometimes  the  final  consonant  Is  dropped. 

StN-JBR'-B-tiB,  (-^K-i-cTi,  1*20)  t.  A  onion  of  two 
tyllablea  into  OM.  (the  opposite  cf  <Kcrr0nt,)  as  /«-rfle/ 
for  U-f^ 

STN'-i<-O0QC7fi,  (-gSg^  107)  f.  A  eoDgregation,  a 
gatherinf  Uwethcr,  at  present  understood  in  the  special 
sense  of  a  Jewish  oougregafcion ;  also,  their  place  of 
worship. 

Sjn'-o-go^-i-cali  64  :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  aynagogae. 

Syn'-^-LK^-PH^,  r-fJ,  163)  t.  A  mingling  together, 
as  of  two  Towel*  in  poetry  which  end  and  begin  two 
adjoining  words,  so  that  both  go  but  for  one  syilaUe. 

Syn'-jUpCHK,  (-k^f  161)  f.  Joint  sovereignty. 

STN'-ifR-THKO^-siM,  «.  Cloae  conjunction  of  bones. 

STN-Ay-I8|  188:  «.  A  oongregatioa. 

SYM'-CHON«DRo''-ti8,  168,  161 :  «.  The  conneetkm 
of  bones  by  cartilage. 

SyiZ-chro-n^i.,  (slnj^-crA-n^I,  158,  161)  a.  and 
s.  Synchronical  i—$.  TUMi  whkh  is  synchronicaL 

Syit'-cAro-nUmi  158:  «.  Concurrence  in  time  of  two 
or  more  events. 

7b  Syn'-cAro-nizef  v.  a.  To  concur  at  the  same  time. 

Syn'-cAro-DowSy  120 :  a.  SynchronicaL 

Syn-eAron'-i-cal,  88  :  a.  Happemng  together,  or  at  the 
same  time. 

Syj/-co-pb,  (•ing'-c6-p^^.  158,  101)  t.  A  word 
implying  a  cutting  and  a  joining  or  a  correspondence: 
in  grammar,  the  cuttineoutof  a  syllable  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  and  joining  the  remaining  pa^,  as  hut^nets 
fiir  bmanest;  in  physic,  the  cutting  out  or  omission  of 
recollection  for  a  space,  a  swooning,  a  fainting  It ;  in 
music,  the  cutting  or  division  of  a  note  into  two  or 
more  notes  that  correspond  in  time  to  the  one  note  in 
the  base,  or  the  treble,  ftc. 

To  Sv'*'- CO- pate,  v,  a.  To  contract  by  sjmcope ;  in 
music,  to  divide  notes  and  unite  them  diversely. 

Sy«'-co-pa"-/ion,  89  :  $,  Act  of  syncopating. 

To  Syw'-co-pize,  w.  a.  To  syncopate.  [1680.] 

Syn'-co-pis^  «.  One  that  abridges  words.   [Addison.] 

Sry-OR^-TISM,  158:  «.  A  junction  of  powers,  as  of 
two  against  a  third. 

Stn'-dic,  8.  He  whose  duties  associate  him  with  justice, 
a  magistrate  ;  a  curator. 

To  Syn'-di-cate,  v,  a.   To  judge,  to  censnre. 

8yn'-<it-cate,  «.  A  cooncil.     [Burnet] 

Stn^-DHO-KB,  101:  «.  Concurrent  action. 

Syn-kc'-do-chb,  (ftin-^ck'-di-k^  161)  «.  A  com- 
prefumtim  of  one  thiuK  by  another  including  it.  or  in- 
cluded in  it.  or  having  the  relation  of  genus  to  species, 
or  of  species  togenus.and  the  like:  thus  we  use  roof  to 
signify  house ;  year  to  signify  one  part  of  tho  year  ; 
mvrtaU  to  sigaiN'  men ;  Ttmpe  for  any  pleasant  rale. 
&e.    [Rhetoric] 

Syn'-ec-docA"-i-cal,  a.  Expressed  by  or  implying 
synecdoche ;  hence,  Syn*ecdoch**icaUy, 

8yn-rc'-PHO-NB''-sis,  163:  #.  A  sounding  in  eounec- 
tion,  that  is.  two  vowels  as  if  they  were  one :— See  Syn- 
«resis  and  Crasis,  which  amount  to  the  same  thing. 

SirN;-E»-a«T;-.c,a.   1c«,p«.Udj. 

SyN  -RH-OIS  -TIC,  O.  )  *^ 

Syn'-of.-nbsb,  152  :  s.  A  plant  that  haa  the  stamens 
or  generating  parts  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by 
the  anthers. 

Syn'-nbu-bo^-8I8,  9,     In  anatomy,  the  connection  of 

parts  by  means  of  ligaments. 
Syn'-oo,  «.  A  coming  together  as  fVom  diflferent  ways  ; 

hence,  a  meeting,  a  council,  particularly  of  ecclfsi. 

astics;  hence,  also,  a  concourse  or  conjunction  of  the 

heavenly  bodies. 
Syn'-o-d«l,  a.  and  ».  Synodical : — *.  Pormerly.  a  rent 

paid  by  a  parish  priest  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  at 

the  Easter  visitation ;  a  constitution  made  at  a  synod. 
Syn-od'-ic,  Syn-od^-i-cal,  88 :  a.    P^taining  to,  or 


transacted  at  a  rrnod;  pertaialoK   to 

conjunction:  the  Sunodical  month  iaibe  ^_ 
one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  aon  tcTai 
vnr.  29  days,  IS  hours,  44  miauies.  3 
thirds. 


a 


Syn-<Mf-»-ca1-ljr,  ad.  By  anihority  of  a  synod. 
SYN-OM'-o-sr,  «.  A  sworn  bntherhood.    tMUitad.l 
SYN'-o-HniBt  (-nTm,  105)  s;  A  word  ih^  vitft 

tlon  to  some  other  word  haa  the  saaiie  laeaafa^ 
Syn-on'-y-mo,  81 :  «.  pL  Sj-nonymes. 
f^This  last  is  the  English  plural.  Hum^  flie 

often  occurs. 

To  SyD-OD'-y-miBe,9.  a.  To  interptvt  or 

words  of  the  same  meaning. 
Syn-on'-y-mUt,  «.  One  who  syttooynuaee ;     _ 

one  who  collects  and  reduces  the  synonymes  ofjpl^Bt*. 
Syn-OD'-jr-moKS,  120 :  a.  Expressing  the  aaxae  thi^  : 

ecmveying  the  same  idea:  Synon'ywk^  is  dist»ed. 
SyD-on'-y-mtfW-ljr,  ad.    In  a  ay  nun  j  moos  ma 

Symm'ymaily  is  disused. 
SyD-on'-y-mify  t.  The  quality  of  i  nwiMBing  bj 

rent  words  the  same  thing. 
SYN-OP'-«i8y  t.  A  view  of  the  whole  tofether.  a 

view,  a  view  of  the  parts  at  once. 
Syn-op'-ti-cal,  88 :  a.  Affording  a  eynopcis. 
Syn-op'-ts-caUly,  a^  Ina  synoptical 
Syn-o  'Yi'Af ».  An  oaBtooH  finid  eeemei 

ghtnds  in  the  jointa. 
Sym'-tax,  188 :  «.     A  pntttOf  logHher, 

— that  part  of  grammar  which  teaches  how  wotd^  are 

properly  united  to  totnx  sentences. 

Syn-taci'-ti.eal,  «.    Coi^nad.  fitted  to 

relathig  to  the  coostnsetiDn  of  apeedi. 
SyD-tac^-ti-col-lf,  «^  Cenfonnablyto 
SYN^-TB-RB'^-SUyt.  A  reaorae  of  cooseienee. 

SYM'-rHB-Bis,  «.  Composition  or  a  putting  tageOer 
the  opposite  of  Analysis;  hence,  in  logic,  that  niet:>.pd 
which  establishes  a  foreknown  or  asaumMl  truth  by 
proofs  or  argument  added  to  each  other,  till  the  trwih 
is  shown;  in  surgery,  a  reuniting  of  part»;  in  che- 
mistry, a  uniting  of  elements  into  a  compouad. 

Syn-ZAet'-ic,  Syn-/Aet'-i-cal,  88:  a,    CoojoLaiag. 
compounding,  forming  a  whole :  opposed  to  Analytic. 
Syn-Met'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  By  synthesia. 
Syn-tom'-ic,  88  :  a.  Sharp,  intenae.  [.Maaie.] 

SYPHILIS:  SYPHON:  SYREN«--s»  Si- 
phUi<i:  see  Siphon:  seo  Siren. 

SYRIAC,  8Tr'4-ack,  129,  105:  a.  and*.  Pei^ 
taining  to  Syria: — t.  The  langua;(e  of  Syria,  particu- 
larly of  old  Syria:  heme,  Sijfri'aeismotSyTham,  a 
Synae  idiom. 

Syr'-»-«D,  a.  and  «.  Syriac  : — «.  A  naiive  of  Syna. 

SYRlNGA,8i-rlng'-gd,  105, 158:  t.  OteRl&^a 
pipe,— applied  as  the  name  of  a  geaus  of  idants. 
the  liUc. 

SYRf-iNQB,  (sir'-lnge,  129,  64)  t.  A  pipe  by  whid 
liquor  is  squirted  or  injected. 

To  Syr'-inge,  v.  a.  To  spout  or  wa^  by  a  syringe. 

SYR'-iNQ-or'-O-Mr,  «.  The  art  or  practice  of  c«Uiii« 
fistulas  or  plpe.like  sores. 

SYRTIS^ser'-tls,  36:    «.  A  qttkksaail;   a  tog. 

[Milton.]  Young  has  somewhere  used  9yn. 
SYRUP.— -See  Sirup. 

SYSTASlS^^sV-td-cta,  t.  A  ttandiiig  together  ai  of 
parti  which  make  a  whole ;  a  consisfence.  IBodce.] 

Sys'-tbh,  «.  Any  compkxure  or  oondiinatian  of  vaajr 
things  acting  together;  a  scheme  which  reduces  asny 
thinffs  to  regular  dependence  or  co-operafion ;  a  sdienie 
which  unites  many  things  in  order. 

To  Sys^'-tem-a-tize ,  v,  a.  To  reduce  to  a  system. 

8y8"-tenv-a-tiet'9  t.  One  who  (bmaa  aystea :  Sjf^ 
temati'sier  is  alao  used. 

Sy8'-tera-at"-ic,  Sva'-tem-at^-t-oiU  a.  IVrtdnIaf 
to  syston  ;  methodleel ;  procevdiag  hf  sftteia. 


Th«  tchcmM  tatlra,  and  the  principlts  to  whfcb  Cha  numbers  rsl^,  prteed*  dka  Dtetioasry. 

Foweli:  gfiti'-wi>^:     chSp'-mau:  pi-pi':  lj«:  g»dr  j'fSSfUeiJtWfbb:  ^%,\i  Bse,wmt^\7\, 
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SyvUemniV'-f-ciil-ly,  ad.  By  tystmi. 
49^  The  eompound*  are  Syitetn-maJur,  System-monger, 
Sic. 

8YST0LE*«tV-t^U,  101  :  t.  (See  Syn.)  Aeon- 
trActiDg;  hence,  in  gramnuir,  the  ountraotkMi  of  a  long 
■yllablif ;  In  phyifoloi^,  the  eoatraetion  of  the  heart : 
in  both  anpUcatkmt  oppoeed  to  diastote. 

SYSTYLEasTt'-^tli,  9.  (See  Byn.)  A  plaring  co- 
lumns near  tocether,  two  diameter*  between  the 
riiaftt.  [Arehitl 

8YZT6Y,tfs'4-j^.  105:  «.  (See  Syn.)  Aeon- 
jonetioD,  applied  botJi  to  the  ooniunetion  and  opposi- 
tion oC  a*y  two  of  the  bearenly  oodiee,  particnlarly  of 
A  planet  with  the  inn. 


T. 

T  is  popularly  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twentieth  x  aee  J :  its  sound  is  the 
78th  element  of  the  schemes :  placed  before  A  It  fiirms 
with  it  a  digraph  indicating  the  67th.  or  the  corre> 
•pondent  Toeal  element  the  66th:  see  Prin.  166:  it  is 
liable  to  deviate  into  the  6lsl  and  63rd  elements  of  the 
schemes  in  the  sitnations  referred  to  In  Prin.  14!J.  As 
an  abbnviatiao.  it  sometimea  stands  fbr  Theokmf.  ss 
in  &  T.  O.  (SBfier«  Tluologim  Jhtett),  Doetor  er  Sa- 
cred Theology,  i  «.  of  DiTinity. 

TABARD-itftk/-ard,  «.  A  short  gown :  a  herald's 
gown :  henee.  a  TM'crtffr.  aae  who  wears  a  tabard. 

TABBY,  tW-b^  a.  and  #.  Diretstfled  in  colour, 
brindtd,  brindled  >— i:  A  kind  of  waved  silk ;  a  mixture 
of  stone  or  shell  and  mortar. 

To  Tab'-by,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  look  wavy. 

7b  TABEFY,  &C— See  nnder  Tabid. 

TABERNACLE,  t«b"-<rr-nSc'-kl,  101 :  t.  Origl- 
sally  a  tent,  or  t«mporary  habitation ;  among  the  early 
Jews  a  plaee  of  worship ;  hence  a  sacred  place. 

7b  TaW^r-Dac'-lf,  v.».  To  dwell,  to  lodge;  to 
rashrinet. 

Tab"-er-nac'-u-lor,  ff.  Latticed. 

TABID^^tSb'-Td,  94  :  a.  Wasted,  consumptive. 
Tal/-id-DeitS|  s.  Consumptiveness. 
7b  Tab'-e-FY,  6  :  v,n.  To  waste  nway,  to  extenuate. 
Tab'-e-fa</'-fion,  89  :  «.  a  wasting  away. 
Ta'-bjbs,  (-b^a,  101)  «.  Consumption  without  cough. 

TABINET,  tiV-^-nit",  t.  (Compare  Tubby.)  A 
kwdofsilkgaote. 

TABLED  ta'-b),  101  :  t .  A  flat  surlkce;  an  article 
of  ftunitnre  wkh  a  flat  surfiMe  placed  on  legs  or  sup- 
ports, and  used  among  other  purposes  to  bear  the  food 
at  repasts i  henee,  fSue«  entertainment;  the  persons 
rttting  at  table;  a  surface  on  which  something  is 
written  or  engraved ;  sometimes  a  picture ;  a  synopsis, 
an  index,  a  svlUbiis ;  B.  Jooson  uses  it  for  the  palm  of 
the  hand:  To  play  at  tahUi,  in  old  authors,  is  to  pliiy 
at  a  sort  of  draughts:  hence  To  htm  the  tablet,  with 
allusion  to  this  game,  is  to  change  the  oondition  or  for- 
tune of  eodtend^  partiea 

7b  Ta'-ble,  v.  n.  and  n.  To  live  at  the  uble  of 
another :— ae^  To  mske  into  a  catalogue.  [Shake. ;] 
to  supply  with  food,  [Milton,  prose ;]  to  represent  as 
in  a  painting. 

Ta'-bler,  36 :  t.  One  who  tables. 

The  eomponnds  are  Ta'bie-bedt  (bed  in  the  form  of 
a  tablet)  Tafble-beer'* ,  (hver  for  meals,  small  beer;) 
Ta^blehook%  (book  for  writing  in  without  ink  :)  Te^'- 
bleelttth',  (linen  spread  on  the  table  for  meals ;) 
Ta^ble-land^  (elevated  flat  land:)  Ta^ble-man.  (a  man 
ar  piece  at  draughts ;)  Ta^'ble-talk',  (conversation  at 
mcAls;)  he 


TaV-Iet,  i.  A  small  level  surfiue ;  sorfiMe  written  oa 

or  painted ;  medicine  in  a  square  form. 
Tab^l•lar»  a.  Set  in  squares;  formed  in  lamios ; 

set  down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  synopses. 
To  Tab'-u-latet'v.  a.  To  reduce  to  synopsss. 
Tab"-u4a'-ted,  a.  Having  a  flat  surflice. 

TABOO;  t^hSBf,  9.  A  word  anwng  the  datives  of 
the  isles  of  the  Paelflc,  denoting  rellsious  interdict : 
hence.  To  tabo</  is  to  forbid,  or  to  forbid  the  use  ot 

TABOUR,  ti'-bur^  120:  #.  A  small  shallow  dram, 
generally  beaten  to  aeemnpany  a  pipe. 

To  Ta'-bowr,  v.  n.  To  play  the  tabour ;  to  strike  as 
in  beating  the  tabour. 

Ta'-boiir-er,  s.  One  wlm  beats  the  taboor. 

TAB^-oirit-BT>  92 !  f.  A  mall  tabour. 

Tab'-rety  t.  A  tabonret  [Abridged  from  it] 

Tal/-otrT-ine^,  (-ene,  104)  s.  A  Ubourin  fortn  of  a 
sieve,  also  called  a  Tomioarme. 

Ta-brere',  s.  A  tabourer.  [Spenser.] 

TABULAR,  7b  TABULATE,  ttc— See  nnder 

Tabla. 
TACAMAHACA-ttck'-a-ma-hickM,   «.    An 

Amerieaa  tree  of  the  poplar  kind  1  the  rerin  fkom  it 

TACHE,Utch,  189:  «.  A eateh.  a  loop.  [Obs] 

TACHYGRAPHY,  t<i-kTg'-ra-f^  87, 161, 163; 
t.  Art  of  oiiick  writing,  stenography. 

TAClTstkss'-Tt,  a.  Silent;  implied  but  not  ex- 
pressed by  words. 

Ta(/-it-ly,  ad.  Silently ;  by  implication. 

Ta(/-/-turn,  a.  Hal>itnally  silent. 

Tac'-«-tor"-nf-tjr,  s.  Habitasl  silenee. 

TACK^tSck,  f.  A  spot,  a  stsin.  [Obs] 

7b  TACK=tJlck,  v,  a.  To  fasten  slightly ;  to  ftuien 
by  nails  slightly;  to  stitch  together:  it  is  often  applied 
flgurativelv with  a  ludicrous  intention:  see  also  the 
noun  ensuing. 

Tack,  9.  A  small  nail  used  for  tacking  ;  in  a  ship, 
the  foremost  lower  corner  of  anv  of  the  courses,  and 
also  any  one  of  the  ropes  to  conflne  them ;  hence,  the 
oourse  of  a  ship  in  regard  to  the  position  of  her  sails  t 
and  hence.  To  Tack,  on  shipboaVd.  is  to  ohange  the 
course  of  the  ship  by  shifting  the  tacks. 

Tack'-er,  36  :  ».  One  who  tacks. 

Tack'-et,  «.  A  smaU  naU. 

TACKLE,  t&c'-kl,  101:  «.  An  arrow;  [Chauesr:] 
weapons,  instruments  of  action;  tlie  ropes  of  a  ship, 
and  lu  a  looser  sense  all  the  instruments  of  sailing. 

To  TH(/*k\e,  t.  a.  To  supply  with  tackle. 

TacZ-kled,  a.  Made  of  ropes. 

Tac'-kling,  «.  Furniture  of  the  mast ;  instruments  of 
acton. 

TACT^tickt,  s.  Touch,  feeUng;  fomeriy.  the 
stroke  in  beating  time  to  music;  nicety  of  discern- 
ment with  oonsMiuMit  aicety  of  skilL 

Tac'-tile,  a.  Tangible. 

Tfec-til'-t-ty,  84  :  i.  Tangibility. 

Tac'-Zion,  89 :  «.  Act  of  touching. 

Tan'-oi-bi.e,  101 :  o.  Perceptible  by  touch. 

Tan'-gi-bil"-i-ty,  84  :  9.  Quality  of  being  tangible. 

Tan'-OE!«T,  9,  A  right  line  which  touchee  a  circle  so 
as  not  to  cut  it. 

TAeriCatXck'-tTck,  o.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  order 
orarrangemmt  in  the  special  sense  of  the  arrauj^ment 
or  disposition  of  an  army  :—s.  p/.  Taelia,  the  science 
and  art  of  disposing  military  and  naval  annaments  for 
battle,  often  comprehending  the  whole  science  of  war 
and  the  means  prepared  fur  carrying  it  on ;  sometimes 
the  invention  and  use  of  warlike  machines. 

Tac'-ti-cal,  a.  TacUc. 

Tac-tic'-ian,  (-il«r/-dn,  90)  «.  One  skilled  in  tac^ 
ties :  an  adroit  manager  or  contriver. 

TACTILE,  &c— See  under  Tact. 

TADPOLEstXd'-pole,  t.  A  young  Aapeless  fWig. 


Tad'-lj-TURI,  9,  Painting  on  walls  or  ceilings. 

Hie  sign  rsbnssdaAtr  saodMof  spsIUatthatbavsaolrrsgnlaHtf  ofaeuad. 

C0iuomuii9t  mtth-uD,  t.  r.  wnmkmf  165 :  vYih-UDy  t.  e,  moh.  165 :  fWtn,  166 :  ftiJ^n,  166. 
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TA'EN=«tA'-i5n«taxn,  1 :  f»rL 

T»ke. 
TAFFEREL=tSf-f8r-«l.  t.  The  uppermost  part  of 

a  »hip'»  ■tern,  flat  on  the  top  like  a  Ubie. 
TAFFETA^-UC-rt-t^  «.  A  roooth  silk  »tuff  bar- 

Inx  utually  a  glow ;  alto  called  Tt»fftiy. 
TAS=stiff,*.  A  point  of  metal  at  the  end  of  a slruHj; 
any  thing  Ucked  to  another ;  any  thing  tnfian :  Tag  - 
•    rotf,  the  rabble,  the  mulUtadc. 
To  Tag,  V. «.  To  fix  a  tag  to  ;  to  append ;  to  tack. 
Tao'-TAII^  *.  A  worm  with  a  Uglike  taU. 
TAG«tig,  «.  A  young  aheep  :  often  written  Teg. 
Tag'-sore,  •.  A  dbcaae  in  theep. 
TAlL=talt,  «.  That  which  terminate*   the  animal 
behind,  in  mortanlmaU  hanging  loose  from  thew 
2£r»7  the  hinder  part  or  the  lower  r«rt  o^,-'"!  .*^*»5  5 
anv  thing  j^AcnW^  catkin :  To  t^ntaU  to  rfy. 
T\»  tail.  r.  a.  To  paU  by  the  taU.  [Hudibias.] 
Tail«l,  114  :  a.  Fnrniihed  aith  a  tail. 
TAlL=tal<,  t.  Atennrecut  or  abridged  at  to  the 

Uw  of  de«»nt,-entaihfd  iiosseawon. 
Tail'-laob,  «.  Literally,  a  piece  cut  out  of  a  whole ; 
melftfihoricaUy.  a  ahaxeof  one'«  »ub*tance  paid  in  toU 
or  tax. 
TAlLOR=tau'4oc,  38 ;  ^  (Compare  the  pwioo. 
cla«0  One  whose  bualnew  is  to  cut  out  and  make 
clothes :  Tal'loress  («./»«.)  it»ay  be  met  with. 
To  Tai'-lot,  f.  ».  To  work  as  a  taitor. 
Tai'-lor-ing,  *.  The  businew  of  a  tailor. 
7b  TAlNT«l»tttt,  «.  a.  and  n.  To  imbne  or  im- 
onmate.  ai  with  matlw  which  otfTcct*  the  leiwlble 
qualiUet,  particularly   with    wmolhiog    odiout    or 
noxloiii ;  hence,  to  disease  ;  to  corrupt :  it  also  occurs 
at  an  abbreviation  of  atlninl  :-neu.  To  be  touched  or 
aflfeeted  with  tomething  corrupting. 
Tainti  «.  A  ttaln.  a  tincture ;  Infection,  dopravailon  ; 

a  spot,  a  toll,  a  blemish. 
Taint^'less,  Taint'-free,  a.  Without  taint 
Taint'-ure,  147 :  «.  Tafait ;  defilement.  [Shakt.] 
T\>  TAKE=takt,  \  «•  «•  and  «•  (Taken  i» 

I  Took,  tSok,  1 1 8 :         >  poetically  contracted  into 
Takkn,  ta'  kn,  114 :  )  Taen:  tee  lu  iU  place: 
Took  for  the  pttfiMn.  barbarltm.)  To  receive  or  obtmn 
so  at  to  have  corporeal  or  mental  possetaiou  of ;  to  re- 
ceive into  ute,  to  employ ;  to  accept;  to  procure ;  to 
•eixo ;  to  catch ;  to  captivate ;  to  understand,  or  receive 
Into  tlie  intellect;  to  adopt;   to  close  in  with;   to 
abooM;  to  perform;  to  have  reoourte  to;  in  nu  old 
■pedal  tente.  to  blast  :-iie«.  Tocatch;  to  fix;  tohave 
recourse  to;  to  gain  reception;  to  have  the  Intended 
effect :  To  ta\e  after,  to  follow  in  retembUnce ;  to  imi- 
tate: To  take  away,  to  deprive  of;  to  tet  aside:  lo 
take  down,  to  remove  to  a  lower  place;  to  reduce;  to 
tupprem;  to  iwallow:  To  take  from,  to  deropate;  to 
deprive  of:  To  take  in,  to  enclote;  to  leMon ;  to  com- 
prtoo ;  to  admit;  to  recwve  locally ;  to  receive  men- 
tally; to  cheat:  in  old  authors,  to  win  by  codqiustt; 
and  To  take  in  with  was  to  retort  lo:  To  lake  uff,  to 
remove;  to  Invalidate;  to  withhold;  to  swallow;  to 
purehase ;  to  find  place  for;  to  copy ;  to  halUto  so  at 
tc»  make  ridlenlout:  To  tokM  on  or  upon,  to  appropriate 
to  ;  to  aianme  i  to  claim  a  charneter ;  to  be  violently 
affected,  to  gne%o  or  pine :   To  tnke  order  with,  to 
check :  To  t^e  out,  to  remove :  To  take  to,  to  betake, 
to  have  recourse :  To  take  «p.  to  lift  «l> ;  to  borrow  on 
credit;  to  be  ready  for ;  to  pay;  to  eelae  into  ute;  to 
begin  ;  to  fasten  with  a  ligatore  passed  luider ;  to  en- 
gross ;  lo  have  final  lecourae  to ;  to  arrest ;  to  admit ; 
to  reprimand;  to  begin  where  another  left  on;  to  oc- 
cupy locally ;  to  manage  In  place  of  another;  to  com- 
priw;  to  adopt;  to  eoUpci:  m  old  authors,  to  stop,  to 
reform:  To  take  mp  with,  to  be  contented  with;  to 
dwell :  To  take  with,  to  please. 
Ta'-ker,  «.  One  that  takes. 
Ta'-k'iDg^  at  and  «.    Engaging,  pleasbg :  in  old  an 
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thort  it  MmetimM  means  bUating :— «• 
tsestofmltid. 
Ta'-king-nttn,  •.  Quality  of  being  nrgsgiog. 

TALBOT,  tl^6l'-bat,  112 :  t.  Sort  «f 
TALCs^t&lck,  «.  A  speciea  of  nagtMrslMi 

aUtIng  of  bH«d  flat  tmeotk  UniBaa. 
Tal'-cos«,  Tal</-ky,  «.  Of  Iha  natoxa  of  tale. 

TAr^Ei«talt,  «.  (Compare  To  Tell.)  * 

teUt,—n  narrative,  a  slight  story;  a  niam\-ettM» 

reckoned;  reckoning,  numeral  account;  laCix^uiaa* 

disclosure. 
To  Tale,  v. ».  Tb  relate  ttoriea.  [ObaJ 
Tale'-ful,  117  :  a.  Abounding  in  stories.  tThosasDa.] 
g®*  The  compounds  are  rff^'-fcearw,  (one  irho  gwes 

officious  or  malignant  intelUgence ;)  i  afc*-*aarfa^  (a. 

andr.;)  Thle^-ttiter;  ftc 
TALENT=UlK-€nt,  *.  Auclcnily.  a  we-lght.  aad  a 

coin ;  metaphorically,  from  the  parabW  of  the  taVpata. 

(Matth.  XXV.,)  a  gift  or  endomment  dt  nattate  '        * 

for  use;  less  properly. quality.  disf»o«itkm. 
Tal'-ent-ed,  a.   Possessing  talenta.  (A  ivvtocd 

TALES,  tSifAl-ct,  101 :  a.  pi,  Penooaoriike 

tation.— a  name  applied  to  tjiose  who  ara  oaOei 
to  supply  the  place  of  jurymen  empaimeUed  «e  e^m- 
mooed  for  the  case,  but  who  on  some  account  are  aoi 
present. 

Ta'-u-otc,  a.  If  a:  iah't/ruM,  dia  law  of  like  fcr  Eke,  or 
of  retaliation.  [Oeddes.] 

TALlSMAN«=tai'-fe-maTJ,  a.   A  mgieal  igare est 
or  engraved  under  ceriahi  suprrsllHoos  ol»is« 
and  held  to  be  a  ypesewative  agsfiMt  evil; 
sometlung  to  pioduoc  aatraordinary  eSMla. 

Tal'-ia-man''-ic88:  a.  Magical. 

To  TALK,  titok,  112:  a.  «.  To  speak  te 
satk>n.  not  ia  set  speecbest  ta  psattle;  to  give  ac- 
count; to  reason. 

Ta/k  «.  Oral  conversation ;  rnaMor;  topic. 

or*  I u  other  senses  tee  Z*a/c;  and  the  a^j.  TUcasrer 
Talcky. 

To/k'-f  r,  9,  One  who  talks ;  a  prattler  :  a  bodMier. 

Trt/k'-ing,  a.  and  t.  Speaking ;  garrulous  : — s.  Act 
of  converging  fkmiliarly. 

To/k'-a-tive,  a.  Full  of  prate,  loquacioos. 

Tn/k'-o-tive-ncss,  •.  Loquacity,  garrulity. 

TALL^tivil,  1 12  :  a.  High  in  sUtvo  ;  ki|^1s^ : 

in  old  authm,  sturdy,  bold.  eoorannMa. 
Tall'-neas,  a.  Height  of  stature,  proeerity. 
Tall'-y,  105:  ad.  Stoutly.  [B.  and  FL] 
TALLAGE=t«lMAgt,  142,  99:  s,  (SeoTaiBsgn, 

the  original  tpeUingO    Impost,  excise:   hence.  To 

Tallage. 
TALLOW«tSlMi>»,  142,  8 :  «.  Th»  «r«ase  orfct 

of  an  ox  or  sheep, — suet,  candle-grease. 
TaF-lofCf-iab,  a.  Having  the  natare  of  taltov. 
Tal'-lo«f^•y,  105  :  It.  Greasy. 
•^  The  Gomponnds   are    TatloW'Cttu''dte ;   TaTlsv- 

ehand'ter  t  TttrhW'fttM^,(^pn\o  and  aiekW  in  look :)  te. 

TALLY,  tilM4ij,  t.  (Compare  TiulUgcO  A  stick 
cut  or  notched  in  conforttitv  with  another  sGck.  afed 
used  to  keep  acoouaU  by;  hence,  any  tkiag  va4e  lo 
suit  another. 

7b  Tal'-ly,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  cut  out  so  as  to 
to  ;  to  fit,  to  suit »— aca.  To  be  fitted. 

Tal'-ly-nwn,  #.  One  who  keeps  a  tally 
one  who  sells  for  weekly  payment 

TALMUD^eSr-^nud,  «.  (SAictlmes  stpelMTU]- 
mud.)  The  body  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  tradiliv*  aaJ 
explanatioBs:  it  has  two  parts.  Ika  ^<sAaaaa4  lk« 
Oemara. 

Tal'-mud-ist,  ».  One  versed  in  the  Tabnud. 

Tal-mud'-ic,  88  :  a.  Tcrtaining  to  ih^  Talnad*, 

TALON=tar-^n,  ».  The  daw  of  a  Utd  of  |iiy: 
in  architecture,  an  ^e^  or  cyma. 

TAMABLE,  &c— Sec  under  To  Taaie. 


Th«  tcbmnw  eatir^  and  the  principle*  lo  which  lh«  numben  T»fcr,  prec«d«  lh«  Dktioauy. 

Fowek;  pt«f-w4u;  chiiZ-man;  pi-pi! ;  li»:  good;  j'oo,  n^.jVip,  55:  ^*,;s  SiC^wmie^lTl 
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TAMAlUND-tam'-^-rind,  ».  A  Inw  of  warm 
climM  cultivAt«4  for  iU  shade,  and  fur  iu  oooiin}{  add 
firuit:  the  seed  ikmIb  of  which,  beiug  pr««erv«d,  are 
iaporteil  lotd  nortbera  countries  under  the  name  of 
Tamiriit4$, 

TAMA  RISK  »tiUn'-^risk*  «.  A  flmrering  tree. 

TAMBOUR,  t«ni'-b<nr,  WO:  s.  A  tambonrme; 
a  ftraaie  zesvinbliof  a  drum  or  tam1x>urine,  on  whiish  a 
kind  of  embroidery  is  worked ;  the  embroidery  so 
made ;  in  architectare  it  is  applied  to  members  re- 
•embliof  a  tambour. 

Tam'-bo«r-ine",  (-reue,  104)  s,  A  kind  of  drum. 

a  taboor ;  at  present,  however,  it  is  a  shallow  drum 

with  only  one  skin,  played  on  with  the  hand. 
TAME=tain*,    a.    Not  wild,    domestic ;    crushed. 

subdued,  heartless ;  unanimated,  spiritless. 
To  Tame,  v.  a.  To  reduce  from  wiidnese  {  to  subdue, 

to  depress:  heooo,  a  Ja'sier. 
Tame-ly^  ad.  Not  wDdly  ;  spiritlessly. 
Tame'-nesa^  9,  Quality  of  being  tame. 
Tame'-leu,  a.  Wild,  untamed. 
Ta'-mo-bley  101  :  a.  That  may  be  tamed. 
Taf-ma-ble-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  tamable. 

TAMINY,  am'-l-D^  105:  #.  A  wooUen  stuff, 
also  calird  Tammff. 

TAMKlNictim'-kiD,  #.  The  stopper  of  a  cannon. 

also  called  a  Tampion  and  Toaiptea. 
To  TAMPCRstiUn'-pcr,  tt.  n.  To  meddb,  to  try 

little  experiments;   to  have  to  do  without  fitness; 

al«o.  to  practise  secretly,  to  deal. 
Tam'-per«illg,  «*  Tbo  act  of  one  whotnmpers. 

7a  TAN=tan,  v,  a.  To  make  tawny  ;  to  imbue  or 
'    impregnate  with  bark;  «o  imbrown  by  the  sun. 
Tati,  «.  The  bark  of  the  oak  prepared  ft>r  the  ope* 

ration  of  tanning. 
Tan'-nrr,  t.  Ow»  who  tans  hides. 
Tail'-ner-y,  •.  Place  in  which  tanning  is  done. 
Tan'-ning,  «.  Tlie  business  of  a  tanner. 
Tan'-nin,  s.  The  chemical  principle  contoiued  in  the 

substances  used  in  tanning. 
Tan'-ling,  «.  One  scorched  by  summer.  [Shaks] 
99*   The   compounds    aro  Tan'bed;   Tan' -pit;   Tan'- 

val;  TofiT-yard,  ke, 

TANGsstanf^,  9,  A  strong  taste  as  of  something  ek> 
traneous;  relish t  something  that  lea^es  a  taste;  me- 
taphorically, something  that  loaves  a  pain ;  see  ako 
the  verb  following;  and  likewise  Tangle. 

To  Tanq,  v.  a.  To  have  the  twang  or  sound  of,-<-a 
verb  which  soauis  to  have  been  used  by  some  mistake 
orconfhsion  between  tang  and  twang:  so  Holder  uses 
Tang  as  a  iiouu  to  signify  a  tone  or  sound. 

TA  N  GENT,  TA  N  G I B  LE  &c.-Sco  withTact,  &c. 

To  TANGf-E,  tSttg'-gl,  101 :  p.  a.  and  «.  To  im- 
plicate, to  knit  together;  to  ensnare;  to  embroil,  to 
emUnrrass  i—neu.  To  be  entangled. 

T^^'gl^y  «.  A  knot  i  perplexity ;  a  kind  of  soa-wocd 
also  called  Tang. 

TANlST=taa'-ist,  «.  A  kiud  of  captain  or  governor 
ill  Ireland.  [Hpenser;  prose;}  ToH'utry,  connected 
with  Taniit,  is  a  succession  made  up  of  inheritance 
and  election. 

TANK=ctl[ngk,  158:  «.  A  largo  cUtcm. 

TANKARD,  tltng'-kard,  158,34:  «.  A  drinking 
vessel  with  a  lid. 

TANLING,  TANNER,  TANNIN,   &c-^Soe 

To  Tan. 
TANSY,  itLn'*tl^  151:  ».  An    odorous   plant;    a 

cake  of  which  tansy  used  to  be  an  ingredient. 

TANT=Unf,  •.  Kind  of  small  field  spider. 

TANTALIUM,  tSn-ta'-l^-um,  90 :  *.  CkJumbium. 

To  TANTALIZEo-tao'-t^-Kzi,  «.«.  To  torment, 
aa  Tantalus  wai  tormented^  by  Ihe  show  and  pre- 
vention of  things  desired ;  to  tease. 


TAR 

Tan^-t^-ll'-zer,  *.  One  who  tantalises. 
Tan'-t^'lUm,  158:  «.  Punishment,  as  of  Tantalus. 

Tan'-t<!-li-za''-/ion,  89 :    #.    Act  of   tantalising 

state  of  being  tautallzed. 
TantMin^,  [Cymb ,  act  iv.  8.  4.3  For  this  word  no 

Tanling.  under  Tan. 

TANTAMOUNT=tltn'-t3-mownt,    a.     Equal, 

equivalent  in  value  or  signification. 

TANTIVY,  Oo'tW-h^ad.  With  haste,  with  speed, 

as  to  ride  tantivv. 
TANTRUMS,  tan'-trumz,  143 :  #.  pt.  A  state  of 

ehihiish  ill  humour  with  buiata  of  pasidoa:  ased  col* 

IcNViially  only,  and  in  Jest. 
To  TAP=tSp,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  strike  a  gentle  blow, 

as  with  something  small. 
Tap,  9.  A  gentle  blow. 
TAPs=t2p,  9.  A  pipe  for  a  barrel :  a  Tap'-room,  or 

Tap'.htmMt  U  a  place  where  beer  is  served  ftom  the 

tap ;  now  usually  called  the  Tap. 
To  Tap,  V,  a.  To  pierce  [a  vessel]  and  Insert  a  tap 

fur  drawing  off  the  liquor. 
Tap'-ster,  06 :  9,  One  who  draws  beer  in  an  alehouse, 

a  waiter. 
Taf'-lash,  #.  Poorheer ;  the  last  mnnings  oot. 
Tap'-koot,  «.  The  principal  stem  of  the  root. 
TAPE— tape,  «.  A  narrow  fillet  of  Unen. 
Tapk'-wokii,  141 :  t.  An  intestinal  worm. 
TAPER=ta'per,  «.  A  wax  candle,  a  light 
Ta'-pjsi{,  a.  Narrowed  'towards  the  point,  long  and 

slender,  py  ramidaL 
7b  Ta'-|>rr,  v,  n.  and  a.  To  diminish  or  become 

tmaller:— tfct  To  make  tatper;  to  light  with  tapers. 
Ta'-per-ing,  a.  Growing  gradually  smalUr. 
Ta'-p^ r-nes§,  #.  State  of  being  Uper. 

TAPESTRY,  Xl^^u-Uh^,  9.  Cloth  of  wool  and 
silk,  woven  with  regular  figures  or  representations. 

To  Tap'>e9-try,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with  tapestry. 

Tap'-bt,  14:  «.  Worked  or  figured  stuflU  [Spenser.] 

Tap'-js,  (t5p'-i<,  [Fr.]  170^  r.  Literally,  tapestry 
which  formerly  covered  the  table  in  noounrH-chamber; 
hence,  to  be  on  the  tnpit  is  to  be  under  consideration. 

TA  PETl,  tap'.^-t^^  9.  An  animal  like  a  haia. 

TAPIOCA,  Up'-^''-cdf  t.  A  gUOnottS  sufastanca 

from  Ihe  eassavi  mot. 
TAPlR»ti'-prr,  «.  An  animal  like  a  heg. 

TAPLASH,  TAPROOT,  TAPSTER^SeeTap. 

TAR^tSr,  33  :  9.  Liquid  pitch  ;  a  saih>r«  so  caUed 

(Vom  his  tarred  clothrs. 
To  Tar,  v.  a.  To  rmear  with  tar. 
Tarr'-^,  1 29  :  a.  Consisting  of  Ur ;  smeared  with 

tar :  resembliM  tar. 
Tar-pa  uMio,  25 :  «.  A  canvas  well  daubed  with 

tar;  a  sailor. 
To  TAR«tar,  v.  a.  To  provoka,  to  isrUale.  [Shaks.] 

TARANTULA'=ta.rXtj'-tA-ia.  t.  A  hurge  spider 
found  at  Zhrentam,  whc«e  bite  is  believed  to  he  cured 
by  music. 

TARDY,  tar'-d4>),  a.  Slow;  singgish;  dtUtory; 
reluctant ;  in  old  low  style,  «Bwary,  erioAoak 

To  Tar'-dy,  v,  a.  To  delay.  [Shaks.] 

Tar'-d»-ly, ocf. .  Slowly;  sluggishly. 

Tar'-dt-oess, «.    Skmness,  reluctance,  lateness. 

Tar'-di-ty,  *.    Thrdh»ess»  [DIgby.] 

Tar^.di-gra'-do«8, 120:  a.    Mming  slowly. 

Tar-da'-/i"pn,  89  :  9*    Act  of  delaying. 

TAR  E»tar<,  «. .  A  weed  that  grow* among  ooro. 

TARE=tart,  «.  The  weight  of  that  which  contuius 
a  mercantile  commodity;  the  allowance  made  fur  it. 


TARE.— See  To  Tear.  [Obsolete] 
I  TARGE=targ*,  #.    A  target,  tenter.} 

Hm  Bi^n  =  U  UMd  after  mode*  of  tpvlllns  itiat  have  no  irregularity  of  aouad. 

Cdntonahf9t  mTah-urt,  ••  e«  mitHofi,  165 :  vTth-un,  i«  ^,  viiion,  105?  tain,  166;  Ql^fl,  166. 
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Tar'-OBT,  (-pi5t,  77^  t.  A  aoii  of  bucklai ;  a  tbMd 

s^  np  to  bu  Mot  Rt  at  a  mark. 
Tar'-^et-edt  104 :  a.    Armed  at  with  a  target 
Tftr'-^t-ier",  (-eir»  103)  «.    One  armed  with  a 

target 
TARGUMt^tar'-gum,  •■     A  trandakkm  or  paia- 

phraae  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Clialdeo  languaice. 
Tar'-^uin''i8t>  t*    Writer  of  a  targom. 
TARlFF=tar'-Tflf,   «.    A  oattel   of  comoMree,  or 

declaration  of  the  datiea  of  import  and  export 
TARN=tarD,  «.    A  bog.  a  manh.  a  fen.  [Ray  ] 
7b  TARNiSH«=tat'-Blsh,  v.  a.  and  n.    To  auUj. 

to  wil  :—«#«.  To  lost  lualrt. 

TARPAULIN.— See  ondM  Tar. 

TARRAGON=.tir'-ri-gon,  t.    Herb^iragon. 

TARRASS«ar'-ra§,  «.  A  aort  of  mortar  from  an 
argiUaceoua  earth  brought  from  the  Rliiue,  used  in 
•ubaoueooa  works;  abo  apelled  Tarract,  Terrass, 
and  TVaas. 

TARRIER.— See  To  Tarry :  see  Terrier. 

TARRY,  (a.)— See  under  To  Tar. 

Tq  tarry,  tii'-r^  «.  n,  and  a.    To  atoy.  to 

continue  in  a  place :  to  delay  :—act.  To  wait  for. 
Tar'-rying,  s.    Delay,  lateoeia. 
Tar'-ri-ance,  •.    Tarrying ;  aojuura.  [Shaka.] 
Tar'-ri-<r,  <.    One  who  tarriea. 
TARSEL— tat'-g»l,  *,    A  tiercel  or  male  hawk- 
TARSUS=.Ur'-8Uii,  t.    That   part  of  the  foot   lo 

which  the  leg  it  articulated. 
TART=tart,  a.    Sour,  acid ;  kem,  levoie. 
Tarl'^-ly,  ad.    Sharply  ;  aoorly. 
Tart'-iah, «.    Rather  tart 
TaiV-neM,  s,    QoaUty  of  being  tart 
TART=tart,  t.    A  amaU  fhiit  pie. 
TARTA  N  i=:Ur'-t^n,  «.   A  fine  worated  doth :  ftom 

another  root*  a  small  Mediterranean  coasting  ship. 
TARTAR— taf'-tar,  34  :  •.    A  native  of  Tartary : 

To  catch  a  Tartar  is  to  catch  an  oi^Kment  who  torus 

round  and  catches  you. 
Tar-ta'-re-an,  Tar-tai'-ic,  a.    Of  Tartary. 
TARTAR=-tar'-tar,«.    HeD.  [Shaka.] 
Tar-ta'-re-an,  Tar-ta'-re-ous,  a.    Hellish. 

TARTAR— Ur'-tar,  ».  (Compan  Tait)  An  add 
salt  formed  from  fermented  wiuea. 

Tar-tar'-iCy  a.    Of  tartar,  aa  taxtark  add. 

Tar'-Car-OMB*  a.   Of  tartar,  moderately  add. 

Tar'-to-rln,  ##    Ftxad  vegetable  alkaU. 

Tar'-trate,  t.    Tartaric  add  with  a  base. 

To  Tar'-tar-ize,  v,  «.   To  iapcagnate  with  tartar. 

TARTUFFE,  toi'-t'55f,[Fr.]  170 :  #.  A  hypocrite. 

Tar'-tuf-fish,  a.    Formal,  prim.  [Sterw.] 

TASK»i£ak,  11:  «.  Bmptoyment  Impoaad,  par- 
ticularly something  to  be  studied ;  employment,  busi- 
oeca:  To  Idke  to  tMfc,  to  reprove,  to  reprimaad. 

To  Taak«  v,  a.    To  impoae.  aa  an  employneot 

Tatk'-tff,  «.  One  vh*  taaksc  Taik'mmitr  ia  the 
same:  7cuAer  may  alao  mean  a  day-labourer. 

TA88EL.-*tif'-Wn,  14:  «.  A  pendent  buwh  of 
silk  or  other  aubataoca  meant  for  oraaaent 

Tas'-selUd,  1 14,  194 :  a.    AdonMd  with  taaaeb. 

TASSEL»Uli'-«<1,  I.    A  tknoel  or  male  ha^rk. 

TASSES,tW-fii,U3:  t.p/.  Armour  for  the  thigl^ 

To  TASTE,  taxst.  111:  •.  a.  and  n.  To  perceive 
by  the  tongue  and  tMdate;  to  try  by  a  small  motithftJ : 
henee,  to  essay  first;  to  obtain  pleaaare  from ;  to  have 
pereeptfon  of;  to  vsUth  intellectually  :~n#«.  To  try  bv 
tiM  mowth;  to  have  a  sosaakt  to  distlBgniah  iotel- 
Icctually;  to  be  tinetttred;  to  try  the  relish  of  any 
thing;  to  use  for  enjoyment ;  to  enjoy  sparingly. 

Taste,  «.  Act  of  tasting ;  the  aenae  by  which  the 
flavoar  or  reliah  of  a  thing  ia  perceived ;  flavour ;  par- 


•  a  saaeSama: 

uses  it  for  an  easay  or  trial;  iateIl«etQal  settah  or  <h«- 
eemment ;  distinctively,  that  mental  powt.  tba  jatat 
result  of  natural  sensibility,  of  a  good  judfeneal^  a^ 
aa  early  fomiUarity  with  the  best  {nvmocoicuu  of  art. 
by  which  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  ar«  peroinved 
and  enjoyed,  and  the  iacongrmma  parts  of  a  iwfi 
sition  rejected ;  also,  the  pervadiag  air,  llm  cidce  &t 
circumstauces,  and  the  general  axcaacaaaeal  ia 


work  of  art,  by  which  taste  in  the  artiat 
evinced ;  the  dtoice,  whedier  good  or  bad. 
roents,  of  {Pleasures,  or  pursuits,  by  vfaSch  a 
distingMisbed. 

Ta'-st^,  a.    Having  a  pactiGiilar 

Ta'-ster,  36  :  «.    One  who 

food ;  anctcntlv,  a  dram  cap. 
Ta^-fta-blr,  1 01:  a.    That  may  ba 
Ta'-tty,    a.    Exhibiting  ittteDaetoal 

ornament  with  judidoua  restriclioo.  CModaru.] 
Toste^-ftfl,  117  :  a.  Having  a  hig)»  xaUah; 

having  or  showing  intellectual  tacte. 
Taste'-fal-Ijr,  ad.    In  a  taatefU  manser. 
Taste'-Iess,  a.    Unable  to  taste ;  «*s».<tiy  i^, 

haviuK  or  showing  no  intellectual  tajte. 
Toste'-less-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  t«ia1rl-ss 
To  TATTER«tXt'-ter,  v.  a.  To  iwnd  into 
Tat'-ter,  r.    A  rag ;  a  flntteriog  rag. 
Tat'-trr-de-mal''-ion,(-vun,  146)  #.  A 
To  TATTLE,  t«f-tf,  fOl :  «.  n.   To  talk  idly ;  lo 

prate :  to  tell  tales. 
Tat'-tle,  101 :  «.    Prate,  idk  talk,  chat 
Tat'-tler,  36  :  t.    One  who  tattka ; 
Tat^-tlingftf.    Given  io  prating. 
TATTOO^tit-tSO',  «.    A  beat  of  dram. 


a  pralar. 


Te    rapfloach:  to 


that  by  which  soldiers  are  warned  to  their  qoarteta. 
To  TATTOO=tat-t55',  v.  a.   To  mark  the  akia  1 

the  methods  employed  in  tha  Sooth  Sea  Hfr4r 
TAUGHT,  ttwt,  162  :  a.    Tight  LSea  teem.] 
TAUGHT.—Sae  To  Teach. 
TAUNT<=tl«nt,  a.    Too  hi^  or  taU.  (Sea  temij 

To  TAUNT,  tint,  122:  a.  a. 

insuh  with  aiockcry. 
Tauntt  «.    Insult;  scoff;  reproach;  rIAcale. 
Toxnt'-rr,  «.    One  who  taunts  or  iaaoha. 
Toant'-ing-ly,  ad    With  intuit ;  scoAnglf. 

TAURUS^tiv/-rU8,  «.  A  bull;  sign  of  the 
Tau'-n-corn-«w8y  a.    Honied  aa  a  bolL 

TAUTOLOGY,  tta-tSI'-^^  &f :  a. 

of  words;  saaMaesa  of  meaning. 
7b  Tau-tol'-o-gize,  v.  n.    To  ose  tautology. 
Tau-tol'-O-giat,  «.    One  that  rantologiaaa, 

Tao'-to-lo/'-ic,  Tau'-tolof^-i-ail,  88:  a. 

peotiag  the  saaM  tMnf. 
TAV-TOPii'-o«r,  163  :  «.    Bamenem  of  aonnd. 
TAVERN  ^tiv'-ern,  «.  A  house  where  wine  b 

and  entertainment  for  Isrge  parties  is  pnmded. 
Tav^-ern-ing,  «.    A  foaaiing  ai  tsmraa. 
Tav'-tfrD-CT't  C    An  oM  name  Ibr  a 

TbeVraaiaa  waa  tha  aame. 

To  TAW:=tl«,  V.  a.    To  dima  DnOM*]  to 
shall  be  whiter  in  enatiadittfiaaiioa  r  faiafaj 
Taw'-er,  t,    Oaa  that  ta»t  kalh^r. 

TAW»ti«^  t.    A  maiUa  to  play  aMi  s  a 

marblaa. 
TAWDRY,  tlV-drl^  a.  and  «.    Aovytr  «»e 

without  grace  s—4.  A  slight  ornament. 
Taw'-dn'-ljf,  od.    In  a  tawdry  manner. 
Taw'-dri-ness,  t.    Inelegant  flaary. 

TAWNY,  tiNBD'4^  a.    Of  a  yellovi^  d«ik  «ikv. 

like  things  tanned. 
TAX,  ticks,  188 :  t.  An  Impost, a  ttSMie,  aancte; 

eharge,  censure ;  aacieatty,  a  tadt. 


vih 


TiM 


fWv/ff 


ctttke.  aad  ths  priadplMte  whick  Ibe  aaMbsf* 


6^'^^'  ^^^*"^^'  p^-pi'*  li«<  g^i  j*0B>t.e.>«i^55t  •f^'%»^te,wmtf,l7h 


TED 

To  TaJTy  V.  «.    To  ioipoae  »  Ux  on ;  to  ohArge*  to 

oeasare,  (bllowcd  by  vith, 
Tay-rr,  36  :  «.    One  who  taxe«. 
TajK-a-blo  101 :  a.    Tluit  may  be  taxed. 
Tajr-a'-/ion,  89  :  #.    A  taxing :  impoit ;  in  a  aenn 

nov  disuaei).  accuMtton*  scandaL 

TAXIARCH,  ticks'4-ark,  188, 161 :  «.  Thecap^ 
tain  of  ^frrmed  clas$  or  battalion  of  men.  [tir.  Uiat.] 

TAy-/-DBR'-Mr,  #.  The  art  of  putting  in  fonn  or 
order  the  skint  of  animals  for  preserring  them. 

Tax-on'-o-m  r,  87  :  t.  The  lav  of  order  or  dassil- 
catiou,  esptctally  of  plants. 

"TEA^tet,  f.  A  Chinese  tree,  and  its  le«ves»  espe- 
cially when  dried;  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  the 
leaves;  an  ioAuion  of  any  vegetable;  an  afternoon 
tepost. 

iV^The  compounds  are  Tetf  board;  Ttaf-aip;  Tea^- 
ptft;  Tea'.tpoun;  Tea'table,  Sic 

To  TEACH =te«tch,       |  o.  a.  and  it.  To  instruct, 
1  Taugut,  tiivit,  162:>  oorrolative    to   Learn  ^ 
Taught,  OLxat,  162 :  |  to  inform;  to  communi- 
cate ;  to  deliver  as  a  dortrina  or  art  :—■««.  To  perform 
thecAce  of  an  instructor. 

Teach'-rr,  «.    One  who  taaobea. 
Teadi -ioe,  «.    Act  of  instructing ;  instmetioo. 
Teach'-a-ble,  a.    Docile. 
Teach'-a-bl^eM> «.    Docility. 
T£AD;:sted«,«.    A  torch,  a  flambaao.  [Obs.] 
TEAGUC,  teagsteguc,  189 :  «.   A  name  used  for 
an  Irishman  in  contempt  or  joke. 

TEAK=t?ak,  *.    A  very  hard  East  Indian  tree. 

TEA  L=tealf  <•    An  aquatic  wild  fowl. 

TE  A  M  =*  teillly  «.    Two  or  more   horses   or  other 

beasts  harnessed  for  draught ;  a  lineof  passing  animals. 
Team'-ster,  t.    One  who  drives  a  team. 
TEAR»ter<,  43  :  «.  A  drop  of  the  water  which  vio- 

Irnt  passion  forces  into  and  from  the  eyes ;  something 

hke  a  tear. 

Tear'-falUin^,  112:  a.    Shedding  tears,  tender. 
Tear'-M,  117:  a.    Weeping.  fuU  of  tears. 
Tear'-less,  a.    Without  tears. 

V,  a.  and  n.  (Tare  for  the 
pret.  is  obs)  To  rend,  to 
lacerate,    to    separate    by 
palling;  to  wound  with  A  sharp  point  drawn  along; 
to  make  a  violent  rent  in  j  to  shatter ;  to  pull  witli 
viotenee,  to  drive  violently ;  to  take  away  by  sudden 
violence : — oev.  To  fume,  to  rave,  to  rant 
Tmr,  (tir<f  41)  #.  A  rent,  a  flasure. 
Tear^-tt,  t.    One  that  tears;  oue  that  blttstezs. 

7b  TEASE,  text,  103:  v.  a.  To  comb,  as  wool  or 
flax;  to  scratch,  as  cloth  in  dressing:  in  fgurative 
but  the  more  usual  tenses,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  annoy, 
to  irritate. 

Tea'-arTi  (-zer)  s.   One  that  taasea. 

TmA'-SEh,  114:  «.    FUnt  used  for  teasii^  doth. 

Teate'-lrr^  «.    One  that  raises  tbe  nap  on  cbth. 

TCATateot,  f.    A  pap ;  a  dug. 

TECHILY,  I^C— See  under  Techy. 

TECHNICAL,  Ock'-D^-cal,  a.  Pertaining  to 
ari;  beionging  to  a  partioalar  pcofession. 

TacA^-fit-oaNjfy  ad.    In  m  tachnical  manner. 
TacH-NOL'-o-or,  87:  s.    Discourse  on  arts. 
TECHY,  iXtcW-h^,  a,    Peevid.  touchy,  irritable. 
Tecb'-s-ly,  odL    FretfbUy,  peevishly. 
Tech'-t-oeM,  t.    Peevishness,  f^tftilnesa. 
TECTONIC=t«ck-t5n'-tck,  88:    a.   Pertaining 
tobnlMnig. 

T9TEI>>=t^d,  V.  a.    To  scatter  [grass]  for  drying. 
TEDD£|l>  ftc^—See  Tather. 


7b  TEAR,  art,  100: 
I  ToBS,  tort,  47 : 
Torn,  to'uro,  130 : 
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TE  DEUM«^te-de'-um,  (Thus  in  Eng.)t.  A  hymn 
of  tliaakfgivinc.  so  called  ftom  the  irst  two  words. 

TEDIOUS,  te'^i-us,  90, 120,  147 :  a.  Wearisome 
by  continuance ;  irksome;  slow. 

Te'-di-0M8-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  weary. 

Te'-di-ouft-ness,  «.    Wearisomeneas,  slownesa. 

Te'-dt-um,  [Lat.]  t.  Irksomeness;  distaste. 

TbTEEM— teem,  o.  n.  and  a.    To  bring  forth 

Jroung ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  be  ftiU  :~-act.  To  produce ; 
u  local  use,  to  pour. 

Teem'-«r,  «.    One  that  teema^  or  breeds. 
Teemf'fulf  117:  a.    Pregnant;  brimAiL 
Teem'-less,  a.    Unfhiitfhl,  barren. 
To  TEEN^tecQ,  v.  a.  To  excite,  to  profvoke.  [Obs.] 
TeeD,  #.    SoRowfiil  excitement;  grief.  [Oba.] 
T£EN=te(D>  9,    Ten,  used  in  composition,  as  thir- 
taen.  &c :  Teent  are  the  years  from  thirteen  to  nineteen. 
TEETH,  To  TEETH,  &c— See  Tooth. 

TEGULAR=t^g'-A-lar,    a.    Pertaining    to    that 

which  eov4rg,  or  a  tile ;  resembling  a  tile.  "^ 

Teg'-u-lar-ly,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  tiles. 
Tko'-u-mbnt,  t.    Cover  or  covering ;  integument. 
Teg'-u-menf'-ar-y,  a.    Pertaining  to  tegumenta. 
TEH£E»t£-he<(,  intefj.  Expressing  a  Uugh. 
To  Te-hee',  v.  ft.  To  laugh  insolently ;  to  titter. 
TEIL=tetl,  f.  The  lime  or  linden. 

TEINOSCOPE,  ti'-nw-cApt,  106:  t.  An  instra- 
ment  for  observing  objects  in  a  state  of  extension. 

TE  I  NT.— See  Tint. 

TELARY,  te'-Iar-^  a.  Spinning  web«k 

TELEGRAPH,  t^'^-griLf,  163 :  #.  Tliat  which 

write*  for  a  dts/aaosr— «&  instrument  which  convoys 

intelligence  by  signs. 
Tel'-e-gra/»A''>ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  telegraph. 
Tel'-b-scopb,  $.  An  optical  glass  by  which  to  view 

from  a  ditUmee. 
Tel'.edicop"-ic,  Tel'-e-fcop'^-wuil,  88:   a.    Per- 

taining  to  a  telescope ;  seen  only  through  a  telescope. 

TELEOLOGY,    t€r4-61"-A-g*^    87:    «.    The 

science  otjincd  causes. 
Tsl'-b-8Tich,  (-stick,  161)  «.  Yerae  of  which  the 
Jinal  letters  make  a  name. 

TELESIA.tl-le'-zh'a,  147  :  «.  Sapphire. 

TELESM,  t^'-^zm,  l.'iS  :  «.  A  talisman. 

Tel'-e8-inat''-»-cal,  a.  Talisnunic. 

To  TELL==tell,  1  v.  a,  aod   n.    To    make 

1  ToLi>sstolMl,  116  :>  known  by  words,  to  utter; 

ToLDBstoled,  116:)  to   count,  to   number;    to 

teach ;  to  publish ;  to  make  excuses:— «s«.  To  give  an 

account :  To  tdt  on,  [obs.]  to  inform  of. 

Tei'-ler,  36 :  #.  One  who  tells ;  specially,  an  officer 
of  the  Eabdteqoer,  of  which  there  are  or  were  foor. 

Tbll'-talb,  9,  and  a.  One  who  gives  maHeioua  in- 
formation ;  something  that  gives  Bodee  :r'o4j.  Blab- 
bing* informing. 

l^LLENtTE-^Xl'-MiMte, «.   Shdl  dug  fton  the 

earfA ;  petriled  or  foesO  shells. 
Tbllvkivm,  tifl-rozZ-f^um,  90,  109 :  t.  A  metal 

of  a  eohrar  between  tin  and  silver. 
Tel'^-lw-ret^-led,  a.  Combined  with  tellarium. 

TEMERITY,  t^-m«r'4-t^  105 :  «.  Rashness. 
Tem'-er-a^-n'OMs,  90,  41,  120:  a.  Rash. 
Tem'-rr-a^'-ri-oKS-ly,  ad.  With  temerity. 

To  TEMPER— tto'-p#r,  v.  a.  To  nix  so  that  one 
part  qualifies  the  other ;  fo  compound,  to  mingle }  to 
beat  together  to  a  proper  eonsistencet  to  moderate,  to 
malliiy;  to  Conn  [ametall  to  a  proper  degree  of  hard- 
ness {  to  amend  [a  musical,  ooneord]  when  fklse  or  im- 
perfect ;  by  a  Latin  idiom,  to  govern. 

Tem'-ptfT,  «.  Doe  mixture  of  contiary  giaHties ;  mid- 


Xhe  liCB  as  is  assA  siNr  SBsdss  «f  spsUlag  (bai  ha»«  WD  inegalariif  ef  I 
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die  ooane :  contUtnUoo  sf  body ;  wnttttntkwal 
of  mind;  disporition;  ftom  the  origloal  senre.  calm- 
DTtt.  modemlion ;   by  a  vpedal  anplication  of  ibc 
Uttur  derivatlre   seoM*.  heat,  Imtationi   aUto  to 
which  laeUla  are  reduced*  aa  to  hMdaaae. 
Tem'-per«U,  1 U  :  a.  Di«|»aed ;  aa  Ul  tempenML 
Tem'-pero-mAiii,  t.  C«iutiiutioD.  state  vilh  wspeei 

to  the  predomiQanaearaniy  quality;  mediua. 
Tem'-per-a-meiit''-<tl9  a.  ConatitatiooaL 
Tem'-per-<i-ti>e,  105  :  a,  Harlng  power  to  temper. 
Tem'-per-a-ftrre,  (-ch'oor,  147)  #.  Conatitntion  of 
nature ;  degree  of  any  quality,  partkularly  of  heat  or 
coM;  moderalioo. 
Tkx'-pbr-^nck,  9,  Moderatton,  partictilJiily  in  ibe 
IndolKence  ii  the  Mturml  nppelitea  and  p«e)dDa,  and. 
atill  mote  restrictedly.  of  the  appetite  (br  ft^id.aa  «p- 
poted  to  gluttony  awi  druokenoesa;  aadateneti. 

Teiii'-p«r^t«^  a,  Mudeoite.  not  tmomif;  ttee  Oom 
ardent  paaaion ;  nodeiate  in  load. 

Tem'-per-ate-ljf,  ad»  Wiih  tempezanoe. 

Tem'-per-ale-nesSi  i.  State  of  being  lenperale. 

TEMPESTst^m'-p&t,  t.  \  atomva  violent  com- 
nxHioQ  of  tlie  eleaMOta  with  rscesei^'o  vind.  the  Ui- 
cre^  in  the  force  of  which  is  lignified  by  breeze. 

Sale,"  ^ft,  »tonn.  temprtt,  harrtcane,  the  last  word 
ifferhiK  ftom  tempest  by^  tnetoding  enly  the  nottoa  of 
exoeasire  wtad }  any  ttm^  or  ansmotioa. 
r»  7Vm'>faift»  «.  »>  and  m,  ToaUim.  m  pott  a^am^ 
peston}— dflt  T«  ^nlnib  a*  by  a  «ao4>eaL 

Tetn'pcif*-e»wi»-ly,  md.  TntbileBily. 
Tem-pes/f-v-OM-nesSi  a.  State  of  beinxteinpeatnonfl. 
0^  Tlie  eompoandt  ar©  TttJ*pe$i-h€a?m,  T#s»*>ct«. 


i»y  be 


/AtfMlca. 

TEMPESTIVE,  t«m-p««'-tir,  105:  a.  Sea«m- 
dble,  [lleyirood.  Ited:]  h«ne«.  Temptfthtljf  and 
7eM^pf«lf/i4^ 

T£IIPLE«  tdm'*-pl,  101c  «.  An  edifico  npprepii. 
ated  to  fdigfon;  on  ediice  having  the  apMaraace  of 
a  leApWt  ZV»  JMapto  C^  buUd  a  tankple  fix)  also 
occurs. 

Tbm'-pi^r,  34 :  «.  a  student  in  the  law.  so  called 
from  the  inn  of  court  established  In  a  house  near  tlic 
Thames,  anciently  belonging  to  the  Knij;lit8  Tem- 
plars of  Jerusalem. 

TEMPLE,  ttfm'-pl,   101  :  *.  Tlio   upper  iiart  of 

cither  tide  of  the  head  where  Che  pulse  is  felt. 
Tern -por-<il^  a.  Pcrtalniug  to  the  tomplrs. 

TEMPLET:=tdoi'-plSt,  «.  A  sort  of  rafter. 

TEMPORAL=:t«in'-p^p^li  a.  and  t.  (See  alto 
under  Temple.)  Measured  by  time,  not  eternal ;  secu- 
lar, not  ecolesiaatical ;  not  sfdritual:— ^.pi.  T^mpu- 
ruUt  temporalities. 

Tem^'por-al-l^^  acL  With  neepeet  to  this  lifo  ;  for  a 
time. 

Tein'-po-ral"-t-ty,  84,  105  :  #.  A  aeenfor  poases- 
alea  sTmpomKtitt,  or  Tkn^oro^  are  such  posseasioos 
aa  bishops  h«fe  had  annexed  to  iheir  sees  by  kings 
and  others  from  time  to  time. 

T^af-pot^ed't^  t.  31ie  laity  ;  alao»  temporality. 

Tbm'-po-R^R-K,  a.  Lasting  for  a  limttcd  lime. 

Teni'-po-rar-i-ly,  ttd.  Foe  a  tilae  only. 

Tem'-po-rttr't-AeSS,  !•  state  of  being  temporary. 

Tem'-pO-TSf'-me-ovn,  90  :  a.  Temporary. 

To  Tnu'-wy-JuzEf  V,  n»  To  delay ;  to  comply  whh 
the  times,  or  qecaaions;  ^bakspeare  wrongly  uses  it 
for  to  comply  simpty. 

Teni'^-po-ri'-z^r,  i.  One  «iio  tempoHxea. 

Tei^'-por-i-xa^'-^wn,  #.  Aft  ef  temporixiig. 

To  TEMPT=t5mt,  156:  v.  a.  To  attempt;  to 
prove,  lotry^  asf  f*  Oe«l  ierapted  Abraham  t**  more 
commonly,  to  solicit  to  ill.  to  entice. 

Temfr-icr,  $.  One  who  tempts  ;  the  devil. 

TemX-tress,  «.  A  female  tempter.  tFord.] 
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Ten^-to-bli*,  a*  Thai  vnf  be  ««npied.  (9*^1 

Temf'-tiog)  ««  artieiiig.         ' 
Tentj/'tin^g,  ad.  So  at  U  «Btipei     " 

lieing  tempted ;  that  which  tempU. 
TEMSE=<tamec^  153:  a.  ▲  ate  v  imrnt^  Tt 

bread,  or  Tewued-bread,  bread  of  finely -aiflBd 
TEMULBNT«»l^m<-&4diit; «.  Inebriatad. 
Tem'-u-len-cy^  *.  Intoxkation." 
Tem'-u-len-t4ve,  105  :  a.  Di^nken.  p633:i 
TEN=t^n>  a.  and  f.  Nine  ^nd  ooa,    . 
Ten/A,  a,  and  t.  That  ia  next  to  the  aiiift  •— <fc 

tenth  narti  tithe. 
Tenth'Ay,  ad.  In  the  tenth  place. 
Ten'-fipUl,  1 16 :  o«  Ten  ihnea  ioenMad. 

TENABLE,  t?n'-a-br,  lf>l:   «.    That 
h^di  that  may  be  maintained  or  defoodod. 

TsrVA^-cious,  (-thus,  147)  90:  a.  IlokUng 
retentive ;  adheaive ;  obstinate ;  eloaa-fl»led,  nisgaidly. 

Te-na'-«icMfS-V  ad.  With  a  dispoaitiuQ  to  hoU  faet, 
adhesively,  obstinately. 

Te-na'-caova-ness,  «.  Quality  of  belof 

Te-nac'-^y,  (t4-Bl«/-4-t^92\  r, 

oohesiveaess;  tenacionsnesa. 
Ten'-o-Cf,  f,  Tcnadeasooes.  jtianov^ 
I  Tbn'-^mti  f.  One  thai  hiQM«!in4lMi  apMial- 

one  that  holds  land  under  another  ^  oi^  ia 

of  any  place.  , 

7b  Ten'««D|,  «.  n.  Ta  MU  aa  a  tedanC  ' 
'.Ten'-ant'ifh\&i  H,  That  tnay  be  tOKUfAA. 
Ten'-ant-Iess,  a.  Unoocnpied.  dnpoaarAed. 

Ten'-an-try,  t.  Formerly  tenancy':  it 
means  th«  body  of  tenants  on  an  evfote^ 
Ten'-on-cjr,  «.  A  hoMing  ofbuids  tf  ttnexatnH. 
$^  Bk  Temml-mw,  C!Vnon-saw.>  see  Teaoti. 
Tbn'-b-meht,  #.  Any  iWtrg  held  by  a  l»«4^ 
Ten'-e-ment"-al,  a.  To  be  keW  by  iemue. 
1Vn*-e-ment'^r*y,  a.  Usnally  let  oat. 

Ten'-bt,  $,  That  which  ia  Aefd  by  the  anibd 

true,— imsitinn.  principle,  opinion :.  if  aevecal  heisl  it, 
it  was  calk>d  their  tewent,  a  pfdjntry  wluch  bo  <oe 
would  venture  to  follow  at  present. 

Tbn'-or,  38.  191 :  «.  A  Mdht^  oq,  olr  obatiiiahi^ 

f;eneral  eoirraney;  feneral  oteirse  oc  drHI  ef  meaa- 
ng;  the  natural  coirvat  or  pitbh  cf  thm  ^m^t^ 
middle  totie  between  the  base  and  th^  ^bha;  4peace 
a  larger  sort  of  viulin  between  the  viulin.  and  vipioa* 


ttdv  ilw^s 


to  be 


cello. 


asme  tX%t 


Tbn'-urb,  s,  a  holding,  in  the  specUd 
lioldinj;  or  manner  of  bohHnK  laaAs.' 

TENAILLE,  t«n'-iil,  [Pr.]  170:  «*  i^C^pm 
TenabK  &c.)  A  khid  of  onfweirk.  [RnlUL]' 

TENCH  ==t«ntch,  #.  A  fresh  water  fts^    '     .;;    ' 

To  T£ND»t^Bd»  p.  a,  and  «.  To  vnteki^  la  fatsi. 
to  accompany  t^-aea.  Towaili  to  axyecti-lDisMiiJ  Q 
to  attend.  •..*-» 

Ten'-dance,  «w  Persona  altendteg«.  {£bakB.;)'^4CteMi- 
ance ;  care :    Bp.  Uall  nsea  Ttmd'mgmt  §m 
meauiog. 

Tend'-er,  *.  That  whifih  attend^.— opflttd . , . 
to  a  small  vessel  that  attends  anotl^f :  a  bar^e.  ■ 

To  TENPt=ignd,  V. «.  To  nova  |a^  norfaia  dine- 
tiun;  to  bo  directed  to  any  end  or  forpoaez.to 
tribute.  ,  .         "      , 

Ten'-^len-cy,  #.  prift,  dlpcctipnj 

TENDER^tltiVdffC,  &  Offer, 
ance:  aee  also  Tender  (a.:atkd.i.)'betea  v 
(«J[  under  To  Tend,  (tawntch#r>wiat)  ^ 

7b  Ten'-der,  r.  a.  To  aierrto 
to  holdhi  priee  a^^k  thing  offsr^* 

TENDEIWt^n'-d<T,  a  and  jw 
easily  irapraasad  or  i^}nxedf  .t^iua^Dile  fa  pabj 


n'»j 


Tb«  wbfann  cptirs*  aad  tba  priqdplM  t9  which  tb«  aumban.ivfer.  prwjsds  the  H^inMfy. 


Ifh 
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apt  io  •rase  pain ;  effeminate,  emasenkiie ;  yonnf , 

w«sk;  •OMeptoble  of  Uw  softer  tMMians;  amoaons; 

ttakmato;  oipraMiTO  of  tb«  aolteT   pa»^»; 

^,  nxikl ;  cMvAiI  not  to  hart,  with  of:—i.  [Sltaks.} 

^jird,  kind  eoncera :  Inttead  of  this  Engllsn  noun, 

Ibe"  French  wotd  tanire  is  now  somtttimei  nsed  in  a 
•euse  sonevhaftiUSBrent,  namely,  a  hirex's  liking  or 
lnelinaii<m. 

Tet^-derA^i  od.  Kindly;  gently ;  in  cUd  aaibDrs,irUh 
a  antcfc  sense  of  pain. 

TeDT'der-ness,  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  tender  t 
TmB0f^ify  with  (he  same  meauing  is  quite  disused. 

Teo'-drr-liDg,  f.  A  ftmdUog;  the  tender  or  first 
boms  of  a  deer.  .       ^   „ 

0^  The  eompoands  are  T9m"der'1mr€ei,   Te^r^tr- 

TENDONc»ai/Hldo,18:  «.  A  ligature  aliaohfaig 
a  Bwude  to  a  bone ;  a  sinew ;  T/ie  teitdo*  ^ckiUis  is  a 
very  strongone  belonging  to  the  muscles  of  the  Irg, 
by  which  Thetis  is  supposed  to  hare  held  her  son 
Wben  she  dipped  him  in  the  Styx. 

Tn/-d»-lko«8,  120 :  a.  Sinewy ;  containing  tendons. 

TENDRlL=«t«n'*diTfl,  #.  and  a.  (Compare  Tena- 
ble. Ifce.)  The  clasp  of  a  vine  or  other  climbing  plant; 
^«^.  Clasping,  climbing. 

TENfi^RIOUS,  f^e^brl^ls, «.  Daik. 
Ten'-e-broMS,  120 :  a.  Dark,  gloomy :  this  is  the 
older  and  perhaps  better  word:  TgneVrkote  iSnnnsaaL 
Teilf-«^nM"-Mjr*  «.  I>MkBess,  gloom.  tBurton.] 
TENEMENT,  Ac— See  under  Tenable. 

TENESMUS,  li*D&f-inwi8,  151  s  «.  A  shnin* 

iac^a  deiMre  witboni  the  elfeoiof  ft  fteol. 
TENET.—See  nodor  Tenablo. 
TENFOLD.— Sec  under  Ten. 
TENNlS^t^'-fiXsa,  s.    A  play  in  vhieb  a  baU  is 
kept  Janotion  by  racketo }  hence.  To  Tennis, 

T£NON«UfB^*0fi, «.  (Compare  Tenable.)  ApieM 
of  timber  inarrted  osa  hold  into  a  mortise. 

TENOR.— See  under  Tenable. 

TENSE=t^DC<,  153 :  i.  Time  as  eapressed  by  the 
loan  or  inflection  of  a  verb ;  hence,  the  form  pf  a  verb 
as  originally  determined  by  this  consideration,  whaC- 
errr  the  time  may  be. 

T£NSE»t£nc<)  a.  Sti^tchcd,  stiO;  not  hue. 

Tense'TDCss, «.  Cuntmctioo.  leosion. 

Tenf^sMCf  101 :  a.  Capable  of  being  extended. 

T«i<-«le,  (^tl,  105)  a.  Tsoslble. 

Teo^-^if^  105 :  a.  Giving  a  feeling  of  tenseness. 

Ten'-fibn,  (-shuDi  117)  i.  Act  of  stretching,  state  of 
being  stretched. 

Teir-«or,  «.  A  nuMdensed  in  stretching  a  part. 

Tep'-f«re,  (-»W^T,  147)  ».  Tension.  [Baeoo.] 

TENt^Wn V  «,  (Compare  Tense.  &c.)  That  which  Is 
■Irelehed,  or  which  stretches  i  the  temporary  shelter 
under  which'  a  soldter  steeps  when  in  the  field,  gene* 
ra^  made  ofeanvas  and  stretched  on  poles;  any  tern- 
pocary  babitetteiw  aparilioni  also,  a  roll  of  lint  put 
bte  a  lore  and  itretchutg  it. 

TbTeot,  v*a.ftnd»«  Tblodgeaainateot.'— nei*. 
To  aesreli  aa  with  a  medical  tent. 

Teot'-«d,  a.  Covered  with  tents. 

Tentf-flge^  99 :  #.  An  eoeampment  fDrayton  ] 

Tentf-cr-v,  $.  Awning  of  a  tent  [Evelyn.] 

TE!*^ATIVE,t«n'-t4-ttv,  105 :  a.  and «.  Trying; 
essaying:'^!.  Essay,  trial. 

Ten-ta'-/i«n,  89  :  ».  Trial ;  tempteiion.  [Bnwa] 

TENTER«t«n'-ter,  t.  (Compare  tense,  &c  )  A  liook 
Ibretieldbinir  ^oth  on  a  ftamet  Toh^ontheU^ftn, 
ta  be  Oft  ^be  sixfeteh,  in  diflleuhies,  or  suspense. 

To  Ten'-tCT,  v*  a.  and  li.'Tohstng  er  stretch  on  ten- 
fipit«*''Ma.' To  admit  extenslan. 

TBif^-TSAKlftOPKi/,  ^  OMolkd  OD  Which  tenter 
firasnee«re  MtateiA. 

TENTH,  TENTH  LY.-i-Sue  nndtor  Tten. 


TER 
TENTIGINOUS,   Ufn-ttd'-B^-tius,    120:     a. 

(Compare  Tenae,  he.)  Stiff",  stretched.  tUnniual.] 
TENT  WORT.  Unt'-wurt,  141 :  #.  A  plant. 
TENUlTY,t*-l»S'-^4i^  105rt.  Thinness,  eallity, 

smallness,  minuteness  i  Ibrmerly  poverty,  meanness. 
Ten'-tHMis,  92,  120:  a.  Thin.  sroaU. 
Tw^'-u-^Fo''-L^O^»,«.  Having  thm  leaTSs. 
TENURE.— See  underTenabte.  fcc. 
TEP!D=t«p'-Td,  «•  Lukewarm. 
Te-pid'-i-^,  84  :  «.  Lukewarmneas. 
Tei/-i-fac^/ibo,  89 :  *.  Act  of  warming  sllghfly. 
Tep'-or,  CLat]  «.  Genik  heat,  lukewarmncss 
TERAT0UX5Y,  t«r<^t61"-i^  87 :  #.  Aflec- 

Ution  of  snblimHy.  bombast. 
TERCE,TERCEL.— See  Tierec.  ke. 
TEREBINTH-t«r'4^tnl*,#.  TVirpentint  tree. 
Tei'-e-bin"-/Atne,  105:  a.  Of  turpentine. 
Ter'-€-bin''-Mi-nate,  a.  Terebinthfue. 
n  TEREBRATE-t«i'-i-brit*,  t.  a.   To  liorn. 


to  perfbrate,  to  pierce. 
rer^bra^-Aon,  89:  ».  Actof  bodnj. 


T]lH''B'BHAi^'V-j*Mt  103: 1,  ji/.  A  genus  of  feivalve 
saa-shells,  of  which  the  larger  valve  I*  perforated^ 

Tb-rk'-ihh*.  a  worm  that  piastss  shipa. 

TCR£T»IJSr'-«^a.  Ronild.(1622.3los^pador.iUi 
obsolete  farm,  soao  bolaBMa  nna  3Vlri«al 

TERGEMINOUS,  Ut^jStM-^am,  ISOt.  ifl 
Threefold:  Tef0tm%MU  U  wnsd  by  aoni^  i^odedl 
botanists.  ! 

r«  TERGIVERSATE^  tei'-ji-v«^-»iu,  105^. 
e.  a.  To  shift  or  evade  as  by  turning  the  back.  [Ontof 
use.}  .'.11 

Ter^-fri-vrr-aa''-/ton»  89 :  t.  SkilV^vasioiv  change. 

TERM^term,  «.  Limit,  boundary :  sen  towec 

To  IVrm'-M-^iate,  t,  <?.  and  »•  To  baoad,  ifai  kibft  i 
— «#•.  To  be  limited,  to  end.  2b  Termfmo  i»fA%, 

Ter"-mi-na'-tive,  105 :  «.  DirBctlog  termlnaMon. 

Ter*'-mi-na'-tive-ly,  ad,  Abedutely.  . 

Ter'-mi-na''-/ion,  89:  «.  Act  of  limiling;  bouudl 
limit;  end.  condnsion:  last  purpose;  s|Jocittlly,  the 
end  of  a  wor«l ;  Shakspcore  uses  it  ftir  term  ot  word. 

Ter'-mi'Da-blr,  a.  Limitahle. 

Tkiim,  t.  That  by  which  a  meaning  is  limited  or 
bounded,— tt  word ;  the  subject  or  predicate  of  a  prop«^ 
sition ;  any  expression. as  that  by  which  a  qoatotlty  ife 
siirnified:  see  also  above  and  lower. 


To  Term,  v.  a.  To  name,  te  calL 
Tenn'-iil-ol"-o-gy,  t.    That  part  of  a  science  which 

flzss  the  extent  of,  and  ckssea  the  terms  used. 
TsRif,  *.    A  limited  portion  of  time ;  S«  law,  thetime 

tn  whioh  the  tribvnals  are  open ;  at  the  universities. 

the  time  during  which  the  regular  lectures  proceed: 

eee  also  above. 
Tena'-er, «.  One  who  tmvds  np  4o  tenn.  sometimes 

calted  a  Ttrwi4rOtit9:  also,  one  that  bolda  for  a  term 

of  years. 
Terny-ljr,  a.  aud  act.  Oeeonlng  every  term:     arftt. 

Term  by  tsrm. 
TermMess,  a.  UnUmited.  boundless. 
TERMAGANT-ter'-md-gant,  ».  and.  a.     Orl- 

ginslly  a  sort  of  heathen  deity,  represented  in  tha 

ancient  farces  as  extremely  vociferous  and  (umulUioasi 

hence,  a  turbulent  person ;  now  applied  otrty  to  a 

aeelding.  brawKng  woman  :*-«<l^'.  Tumultttoas.  ttir- 

buleni. 
Ter'-mo-gtfn-<y,  t.  Tnibulgnte. 

TERMER,  To  TERMINATE,  &6.— See  under 

Term. 
TERMINTHUS— ter-mV-Aui,*.  A  lumor. 

TERNARY,  tei'-nar4^  a,  and  4.  Proceeding  by 

or  consisting  of  threes:— t.  The  number  three. 
Ter'-ni-on,  t.  A  ternsry. 


thS  tiktt  ^  U  «Md  sflM  DKt4«s  of  «p«ltla(  that  hsvt  so  trftguUritf  of  totmA 

CmmnBuO^  tMtt^t  ur.tfiitMh  16i:  tlsfa-fin, i. «. vUion,lBb :  tXin,  106^:  fttBn,  WOi 
6)7 


TES 


TET 


Ter'-nate,  a.  Thraefold.  [Bot  N«t.  Bkt] 
TERRA=^t«r'-r4  129 :«,  The  Latin  word  for  earth ; 
Italian,  the  nine ;  in  Freoch,7rrr«,(tart:)  Ter^" 


m 


ra-out"la,  baked  earth«  as  bricks,  tiles.  &c;  Ter'rtf- 
jW'ius,  (a  aoD  of  the  earth,)  the  name  of  a  atadent 
formerly  appointed  In  public  acU  at  Oxford  to  make 
Jesting  and  satirical  speeclies  agidnst  tlie  members  of 
«ity ;  Ter'ra  Fir^'ma,  soiid  land,  a  coatinent ; 


To 


the  unlTer*ity ; 

Ter^ra  Japun"ica,   a  subsUnce    used  in    pharmacy; 

Terre-blMef,  a  kindof  tarth ;  Terremot^,  an  earthquake ; 

Terre-plain*,  a  platform  tor  cannon;  Ttrre  tenant,  an 

occupant  j  Terre-vert^,  a  green  earth  need  by  painters. 
Tkr'-hacb,  99  :  «.  A  nind  bank  of  earth  f  benee,  a 

flat  walk  generally;  an  open  galkry. 
To  Tei^-race.  v.  a.  To  form  into  a  temca ;  to  open  to 

the  air  and  light 
Ter-raq'-cte-oot,  (UJr-rick' wft-us,  188, 120)  a. 

Consisting  of  laud  and  water. 
Tbr'-rjR;  34 ;  1.  A  register  of  lands,  [CoweL] 
TsR-RBNK^  a.  and  i.  Earthly,  terrestrial: — ».  Tho 

surfkce  of  the  earth, 
Tef^-l«-o«g,  120  t  o.  Consiating  of  earth. 
Tbr-res'-tri-^l,  a.  Earthly,  not  celestial ;  leu  pro- 
perly, consisting  of  earth. 
Ter-res^'tn-al-ly,  ad.  After  an  earthly  manner. 
7b  Ter-res'-tn-fy,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  earth.  [Brown,] 
Ter-refl'*tr4-0Mg,  a.  Earthy.  IBrown-l 
Tkh'-KI'ER,  t.    A   dog  that  follows  his  game  -Into 

holes :  also,  •  Terrar,  which  see  above. 
Trr'-r1-tor-  r,  t.  Land,  country,  diiirict, 
Ter'-ri-to'^-n-al,  90  :   a.   Belonging  to   a  territory ; 

limited  to  a  certain  district 
Tei^-n-tor'-iVd,  a,  Posaeased  of  land.  [Selden.] 
TsR-KiG'-B-NorB,  64 :  a.  Earth-bom. 
TERRAPlN=t5r'-ra-ptn,  i.  Sort  of  tortoiae. 

TERRIBLE,  ter'-ri-bl,  105,  101 :  a,  Frightfal. 

formidable:  in  colloquial  use,  great  bad,  aevare. 
Ter'-ti-hl^,  aU,  DteadfoUy.  formidably. 
Ter'-Fft-ble-ness,  a.  Quality  of  behig  terrible. 
To  Tbr'-r/-ft,  6 1  v,a.  To  fright 
Ter-rir-iOy  88 :  a.   Causing  terror,  dieadfol. 
Tbr'-ROK,  3S  :  *.  Fear  communicated ;  fear  received ; 

cause  of  fear. 
TERRIER.— See  under  Terra. 
TERSE^terce,  35,  153:    a.    Smooth,  [dianM»d :] 

cleanly  written,  neat,  oomi^eto  without  pompoosness. 
Ters«'-ly,  ad.  Neatly  as  to  style. 
Terse'- nets,  s.  Quality  of  being  terse. 
TERTIAN,  tei^-sh'an,  a.  and  $.    Occurring  with 

one  day's  interval,  so  as  to  make  three  days,  reckoning 

inclusively  :—$»  A  tertian  ague. 
Tef'tiaT-^f  a.  Of  the  third  formotiou.  [GeolO 
To  Ter'-/<-ate,  v,  a.  To  do  the  third  time. 

To  TESSELLATE»t«8'-s«l-Ute,  v.  a.  To  form 
into  little  aquares ;  to  lay  with  chequered  work. 

Trs'-8BR-a'*'-1c,  88  :  a,  TesaelUted. 

TESTst^st,  t.  The  cnpel  by  which  metals  axe  tried ; 
hence  the  ordinarysense.  trial,  examination,  proof; 
meana  of  trial;  ehemieal  substance  employed  to  detect 
an  unknown  constitnent;  Judgement,  distinction. 

7h  Teil,  V.  a.  To  try  by  a  standard. 

TetC'-iDg,  #.  The  operation  of  trying  metals. 

Testabi.b. — See  under  To  Testify. 

TESTACEOUS,  t^ta'-ah'ufl,  90 :  a.  Consisting 
or  composed  of  shells :  it  is  distinguished  from  Crut- 
taeeo««,  which  means  having  acontiaiiotts  soft  aholi 
with  joints. 

TESTAMENT,  &c,  TESTATION.— See  under 
To  Testify. 

TE:STER=t««'-ter, ».  An  old  coin  ori^nally  French, 
and  named  from  the  htai  npon  it:  as  an  Engliah  emu, 
its  value.  £rom  Edward  the  Sath'a  time,  was  sizpenee ; 
it  was  otherwiafl  called  Ttattrm  and  Te$lon. 
The 


p«b- 


&e 


TESTlCLf;  ^C— Seo  kitht  mmaing 

To  rEarriFY,tf»'-ti-5, ».«.  aad  a.  (Allied in  f» 
port  with  Tett,  he^  bat  the  etymok^ioal  cmnectiafe  is 
doubtftil.)   To  witness,  to  give  m'-'  — "    "" 

prove  aa  a  wit— ts. 

Tes^-ti-fi'-er,  #.  One  who  tastilta. 

Tea"-ti-f  t-ca'-tor,  38 :  #.  One  who 

Te»'-ti-f  »-ca'^»on,  89 :  «.  Act  of 

Tkh'-tz-mon-f,  ».  Evidence;  proof  ijj 
lie  evidence  ;  open  attastattoa,  profoaaioa. 

To  Teaf'ti-mon-ff,  v,  a.  To  wiinoss.  [Shaka.} 

Te«'-t>-m<i"-ni-al,  *.  A  writing  or 

daced  in  evidence,  aa  of  character. 
TBB'-T.i-BLS,  a.  Capable  of 
TK8^-T/-cr-E,  ».  That  which  testifies  virilitfw 

Testie'mlale  (shaped  as  a  testicle)  occurs  ia  botasy. 
Tbu'-t.^-mbnt,  S.  That  which  witnesses  aoaiethiag. 

or  in  which  an  attestation  is  made.—*  wxQ ;  the  name 

of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the  BiUe. 
Tw'-ta-ment^-ar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to^  beiineathed,  ee 

doneby  wilL 
Te8'-ta-men-ta''-#wn,  89 :  t.  Act  or  pover  of  gHii^ 

by  will 
Tes'-tate,  a,  Bering  made  a  wiD. 
Tes-ta'-tor, ».  One  who  leaves  a  wHL 
Tes-ta'-trijr,  188 :  t.  She  who  leaves  a  vilL 
Trs-ta'-wow,  89  :  *.  Witness,  evidence.  [Bp.  Ball] 
TESTON.— See  Tester. 

TESTUDO===t&-tu'-<li,  «.  A  torlatso:  ia 
war&re,  a  screen  for  troops ;  in  surgery,  a 
thesknU. 
Tea-tu'-dt-oal,  a«  Pertaining  to  fbe  tortoise. 
Te8-tu''"d»-na'-ted,  a,  Boofed.  arched. 
Tes'-tu-din'^-e-ottt,  90,  120:  a.  ResemUiog 

ahell  of  a  tortoise. 
TESTY,  t«8'-ti>j,  a.  Fretftd,  peeriah,  petabttL 
Tes'-ti-ly,  ad.  Fretftilly,  petulanUy. 
Tes'-tt-ness,  #.  Fret^ilness,  petnlaoae. 
TETANUS=*Uft'-a-nu8, «.  The  lock-Jay. 
TETCHY,  &c— See  Techy,  fee. 
TETE,  tat»,  [Fr.]  170:  $.   liteaUy^  the  1ibb4; 

false  hair,  a  lady*s  wig. 
Tete-a-t^te,  s.  Ckwa  confcbulation  ;  olMck  byjewi. 
Tete'-du-poii/",  (-poong)  «.  A  work  ia  fcitll 

that  defoads  the  hflBil  of  a  bddge. 
TETHER«tS&'-«ri  s.  A  niw  to  omIw  » 

within  certain  Umita. 
7b  TeiSbf-et,  v.  a,  Te  cooflne  with  a  Islhor. 
TETRAP»t^tCrdd,  c  Foor  eotteetlraly. 
Tsr'-R^-GJioao,  (-cord,  161)  s.  Ia  aadeni 
foor  sounds,  the  extremes  coiiskituti|i|  a  Ibozth. 
TBl'-R^-DAC*'-Tr-LOl78,  120:  0*  fottr-t^ed. 
TBT^'R^-Dr-MA^-Mi-^M,  90  :  s.  A  pUni  having  foar 

stamens  stronger  than  the  others.  [Hot] 
Tbt'-r^-oon,  t.  A  fomsanglBd  ftgoce ;  in  astrologf . 

the  fonrih  of  a  cirek,  or  90  degrees. 
Te-trag'-o-Dol,  84 :  a.  Besembfingatelntoa. 
TBT'-Rii-OYN"-LiW,    (-2i/-y5n)  ^   Toor-fttf   fo- 

minine,  or  baring  four  pistils.  [Botany.l 
Tbt'-iui-hb^-dron,  <•  A  solid  figure  loBsiatbma^i 
nnder  four  eouliatetal  and  equal  hteiflas. 

TB'K-aJ-KBjr-^-HB^'-BB^Ly 

ranges  of  fkoes,  each  raaff 

[CrystaUeg.] 
Tb-tram'-s-t^b,  «.  A  l0tS»  9f  Gmk,  vrvdI  fosr 

measorss,  each  measiare  of  whirh  way  h»  a  *Ht»  tet  ii 

general^  two  iaasbio  foet 
TBrTt^urHMi'AH,  0.  Ftev-folfd  imtiJIt.  ss  ksnlic 

fo«fr  stamens.  [Botany.] 
TET^'SLd-rmr^'-A^LOOit,  120 :  «<  Having  ionr  ^sCa^ 
Ta-TRAPH'-YL-LorB,  (-trlf-tl^un)  B9z 

leaved. 


•attar*,  aai  the  priaclplM  to  vbidi  the  avmbers  ntae. 


THA 


THE 


TuT^'tuucMt  (-rark,  161 )  «.  A  Romaa  gofernor  of 
the  fourth  f^ftpmtince;  heoca,  a  petty  king. 

Tet'-rar-cAw,  Tet^-rar-cAate,  $.  JurisdieUoo  of  a 
teinrch;  Eenoe.  Tttrareh'tcal,  Q«uij) 

TrM'-UA'SwrnRMf'-ovs,  a.  Cootidiiing  Ikmr  seeds. 

TB-TKAa^-TXC,  88  I  t.  Slania  of  four  Unee. 

TBT^-RJ-tTTLB,  «.  Facade  with  four  pilbura. 

Tn''UJrtnJ''LA'^LB,  t.  Word  of  four  lyllablM. 

TETRICAL,  Uft<-r^l,  105:  a.  Froward.  per. 
Tene,  soar:  Tttrio  and  Te^ricout  are  the  same. 

Te-tfit^-iriy,  (t4-tri»«'-4-t^  «.  SoumeM,  pervene- 

new  !  Terricatnen  hat  alto  been  used. 
TETTER— UJt'-Ur,  #.  Scurf,  scab,  rlngwonn. 
7b  Tet'-ter,  o.  a.  To  infect  with  a  Utter. 
T£TnSH=:::t£t'-tisb,  a.  Captious,  testy,  [a  and  PI.] 

TEUTON IC«t&-t5o'.ick,  110,88  :  a. and  «.  F^r- 
Uioiog  tothaTeutooes,  or  anoient Germans:—*.  The 

Teutonic  language. 

71>TEW=stu<,  v.  a.  aod  it.  To  beat  in  oider  to 
•often,  as  hemp;  to  lease,  to  tumble  about . — aea.  To 
labour. 

Tbw,  $»  Materials  :  it  has  been  used  for  a  diain. 

To  Tsw^-AW,  V,  cr»  To  beat,  to  break.  [Mortimer.] 

TEWEL^tu'-tl,  14 :  «.  Iron  pipe  in  a  forge. 

TEXT,  UkkMt,  188  :  s,  LiteraUy.  something  inter* 
woven,  or  something  which  is  to  be  the  staple  material 
in  a  weaving, — that  on  which  a  comment  is  to  be 
written  i  a  sentence  of  Scripture :  a  Text-book  is  one 
written  with  texts  and  wiae  spaces  for  observations, 
or  one  containing  the  leading  minciples  of  a  science : 
Ttst-hand  is  the  larger  hand  in  which  texts  were 
written  io  distinction  fh>m  the  smaller  hand  of  tho 
commenls:  Test'-moM  is  aTextualist. 

Tex'-Ztt-ol^  (-t&-al,  147)  a.  Contained  in  the  text; 

serving  for  a  text :  Tex'tuarp  is  the  same. 
Teor^'/K-al-ist,  «.    One  ready  in  citing  texts :  also 

•ailed  TextMorut,  Textmry,  and  T§*tmt. 
Tiy-T/LB,  (-til)  a,  Wo?eu,  capable  of  being  woven. 
Tej^'ttiue,  105 :  a.  Pertaining  to  weaving. 

Tej/-/Mre,  (-t&re,  147)  t.  Act  of  wearing  ;  thing 
woven,  a  web ;  disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies. 

TIIAN^ttUin,  or  fti&n,  176:  conj.  It  follows  an 
adjective  in  the  comparative  degree  to  connect  the 
tfedags  compared;  it  also  often  follows  other,  and 
eren  eUe* 

THANE:3(/£ne,  «.  An  old  title  of  honour,  periiaps 
e^uinra^BA  to  Aoranc  hence,  Tkamt'tkif  and  Thane'- 

To  THANK,  tttflgk,  158;  v.  a.  To  express  gra. 
titude  to  for  4t  fovour  or  kladjMise :  it  is  often  used 
ironicaDy. 

7%aAkj  s.  (At  present  used  almost  always  in  the 
plural.)  Expression  of  gratitude,  acknowledgement. 

TAank'-ftfl,  1 17  :  a.  Disposed  to  give  thanks. 

Th9n\i*-tu\A^y  ad,  OrateAilly. 

7%8)ikf-f«l-oes8» «.  Gratitude. 

TAaitkMesSi  a.  Unthankful;  not  deserring  thanks, 
not  Ukirly  to  get  thanks. 

rAaak'-leas-iUfss, «.  Ingratitods. 

g^  The  cocnpounds  are  Themk'-^iff'eriMg ;  To  Thanhf- 
aive,  Thanks^giver,  ThaM  giving;  Thtu^f -worthy ;  kc, 

TH\Ryi:=:>tUna,s,  InteBC(4»f  twisted  like  a  oocd. 
TUATffinmi.  demons*:  ptfon.  rti,  aDdorV* 
Trat^  mng.  >  (jpr.  dtmmt,)  ttiX,  U  :    1  (In  this 
TuosEyfi,   f  those,  151:)  capacity 

it  always  has  secentual  force,  and  the  vowel  is  nncor- 
Tupted.)  N«it  tldsk  bttt  the  other ;  the  former  thing ; 
the  mure  distant  tliiug;  the  thing  intimated  pre- 
Tioetly ;  the  thing;  in  old  style  it  Is  used  where  we 
now  use  what,  as  "  Do  that  is  lighteous.** 
Th4T,  (pr.  r*L  and  coj^\)  that,  12,  17G.  (In 
these  capacities  it  never  has  accentual  foroc,  and  the 


tator.  No.  80,  where  the  too  ftrequent  use  of  that  is 
ridiculed,  the  following  passage  requires  the  aooents 
to  be  Uius  placed  :  "I  say  UuiUthat'-that-that'  gen- 
tleman has  advanced  is  not.  See. ;"  where  the  un> 
accented  that  is  in  one  place  a  comj.,  in  the  other  nreL 
proH.)  Who;  which :  conJ.  Because;  noting  a  con- 
sequence ;  noting  indication ;  noting  final  end :  In 
that,  bccMise. 

TH  ATCH^tAitch,  t.  Straw  forming  a  loot 

To  TAatdl,  V,  a.  To  cover  with  thatch. 

TAatcb'-tf  r,  i .  One  fliat  thatches. 

Tkatchf'ing,  s.  The  act  of  <«overing  with  thateh ;  the 
root  or  a  part  of  it,  as  formed  with  thatdu 

THAUGHT.— 8«»  Thwart. 

THAUMATR0PE=tt4>»'-ma-trAp«,  *.  That 
which,  by  tmming  round,  prodoces  a  sumeet  of  wonder, 
—a  toy  which  in  revolving  makes  two  pictures  one. 

THkh'^'MA'TVBf'Qr,  «.  Act  of  performing  something 

wondsrfol :  Thau'maturgus  is  a  wonder-worlcer. 
TAau'-mo-tar^'-gt-cal,  a.  Exciting  wonder. 

TbTHAWst^'O,  V.  H,  and  a.  To  melt  or  become 
flnid  flrom  a  state  of  congelation ;  to  remit  the  cold 
which  had  caused  frost  :-—act.  To  m^t  what  had  been 
congealed. 

7%aw,  t.  LiqnefSiction  by  warmth ;  wurmth  such  as 
liquefies  Mogelation. 

THEathe:  it  is  more  commonly  pronounced  ft^, 
or  nearly  as  ftii  :  see  Piln.  1 76  :  in  reading  verse 
the  vowel  should  never  suffer  an  actual  elisiuu,  but 
melt  into  the'  vowel  in  the  manner  meant  bv  syna- 
lepha:— <ir<.  It  notes  a  particular  thing;  it  is  oOton 
used  before  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  give  to  many 
words,  collectively  taken,  the  unity  and  oonstnictton 
of  a  single  noun  substantive. 

THEATRE,  ttl'-d-tur,  159:   $.  Apbyfaonse;  a 

Elaoe  of  action  or  exhibition;  a  place  rising  by  steps 
ke  the  seats  of  a  theatre. 
7W-a-tral,  a.  Belonging  to  a  theatre.  [1665.] 
TTie-at/'tiCy  7%e-at'-ri-oal,  88  :  a,  Pertaiidng  to  or 
resembling  a  theatre ;  calculated  for  die|rfay,  pompons. 
The-tLtf-Tt'CaXAfff  oc^  In  the  manner  of  aotors. 
THEE^^i.  176 :  prom,  Theebliqne  oaee oTTbau. 
To  Til  EE^tnei,  v.  m.  To  Thrive.  [Chano.    Spans.] 
THEFT.— See  under  Thief. 

THEIR,  thare,  or  thirt,  100,  176  :  pron,  (See 
He,  She,  and  It.)  Belonging  to  Uiem. 

TheirSt  pron.  The  form  of  the  previous  word  which 
is  used  when  the  governing  noun  does  not  follow :  the 
former  is  an  ai^ectlve  pronoun  possessive }  the  latter  is 
a  substantive  or  personal  pronoun  possessive:  see  Oar. 

THEISM^Ae'-izm,  158:  s.  Belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  as  onposed  to  Atheism :  it  does  not 
imply  a  denial  of  revelation,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
flrom  the  modem  received  meaning  of  deum. 

The'-lBtj  «.  One  who  maintains  theism. 

7%e-it'tic,Tbe-is'-t*-cal,  88:  a.  Of  theism. 

THEM^U^m,  pnm.  The  oblique  ease  of  They. 

Tbem'-selVM.  The  redpiocal  form  of  They  and  Them. 

TH£ME»fteine,  a.  The  first  or  radical  state  of  a 
lldng. — a  subject  or  ionic  of  discourse  t  henee,  a  sdiool- 
essay  written  on  a  gtvsn  inbiset  i  the  ori|i(iMd  word 
ftom  which  the  inflections  or  the  deriveiives  spring* 

THEN=sth£n,  ad,  ^ndcory,  AX  that  tijpe;  after- 
ward;  in  that   ease;  therefore;  at  another  time 
that  time. 

TuBNCB,  ad.  From  that  plMe ;  ttan  that  time ;  for 
that  reason :  F^rom  themet  if  a  barbaxiom,  JAisiified 
however  by  custom. 

TheDce'-forf A,  ad.  From  that  time :  Fr«»  tht^c0» 
forth  is  a  phrase  Justified  only  by  custom. 

Thence-for'-ward,  ad.  On  from  that  time. 

TheDCe'-from,  ad.  From  that  place.  [Obs.) 

TH  EOCRACY,  *l  oc'-kra-ciu,  87 :  $,  (Compain 
Theism,  8co.)  Government  immediately  under  God. 


vowel  is  consequently  corrupted :  thus,  in  the  Spec- 

Ilw  sign  =  is  SMd  aftw  ino4M  of  •pslUag  that  havs  ao  irrsffuUrlty  of  wa  ad. 

4  nuab-uot  «.#«  wmmort^  165  :  vTzh-im,  i.  e»  ntiom,  165 :  Ain,  166 :  ^n,  166^ 
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7)ke'-o-cral"-ic  7W-o-cralf'-4-caU  8S:  «.  Per- 

iMoiDg  to  •  theocBftcy. 
i^  For  Theodviitt^  wbkk  ia  ool  veUted  to  the  worda  of 

this  clMs.aee  bereaft«r  with  Theorem. 
THB-Oo'-o-Nr)  87  :  #.  The  branch  df  heathen  the- 

ology  which  tftacht  the  genealogy  of  the  godt. 
7!HK-OL'-o-Gr,  o7  :  *.  The  ideace  of  God  and  of 

diTine  thingt^-^divinity. 
To  rAe-ol'-o-gixey  9«  «.  To  render  tbeologieal. 
TAe-ol'-o-gist,   «.  A  theolosiu:    Tke'oiogue  and 

Thtotoger  Also  ocew. 
Xle-ol'-o-^os-ter,  77 :  «.  A  qoack  in  dhinity. 
n^'oAoip'ic,  7%e'.o4(^"-t-cal,  64,  88 :  a.  Re- 

Utlng  to  divinity. 
7'Ae'-0-lo^"-i-C«l-ljri  ad.  According  to  theology. 
T^e'-O-lo^-gi-on,  90 :  t.  One  rened  in  theology. 

7Vnt-0M'-4-cHr,  (-ki>i,  161)  87 :  i.  A  fighting 
agaUwt  the  gods.M  bv  the  gianUof  old ;  alaok  oppo- 
ttiion  to  the  divine  wilL 

7%e-om'-«^Ut9  «.  A  fighter  afainit  the  gods. 

T^^os'-O-l'Hri  (-f^»  168)  87:  «.  Divine  vriadom. 
Tht-<n*'<hphht,  t.  One  who  pretends  tu  immediate 

dlrine  tllumioatkm. 
Th^-O^oph'^'ic,  88 :  a.  Peitaiuing  to  theoMphy. 

THEODOLlT£«M^-dd'-^ltt<,  ».  An  instnunent 
to  otterte  ditfanees,  or  to  take  height*  and  distances : 
the  word  is  reUtrd  to  Theorem,  ace.,  and  nut  to  the 
pretioui  words. 

THEORBO^tti-or'-bi,«.  A  large  lulefbr  the  base. 

THEOREM=«(^'-6-r^m,  «.  A  matter  of  tpeenla. 

tlOB,  a  speculative  truth  laid  down  as  aeknowledgrd. 

or  as  about  to  be  proved. 
71le'-o-rem"*ic,  88  :  a.  Comprised  or  consisting  in 

theorems  :  Th^creMuW'ic  and  rAe'erem<U''tca/  are  the 

same. 
Titvf'O-nr,   t.    Speculation,   not   practice;    scheme, 

plaoi.  or  system ;  rulas  separate  team  practict*. 
To  7)le'-o-rize,  «•  m.  To  form  theories,  to  apecuUte. 
T'Ae'-O'f  ittp  #.  One  who  tkoorizea. 
7%e'>0-riCt   tu  and  t.  Theoretic  :-— «•  Speetdation. 

not  practice,  theory,  [Shaks. :]  hence.  I^tforVeo^  which 

is  the  same  ^  and  Thear'ical^,  (a(fe.) 
T^e'-o-retT-ic,   7%e'-o-rer'-i-cnl,  88 :  a.  Pertain- 
ing toor  depcodioff  on  theory.— speculative. 
TVie'-o-retr-i-Crtl-Ty,  arf.  In  or  by  theory. 
TUEOSOPHY,  &c— See  with  Theocracy. 
TflERAPEUTlC=-(fc€r'-a-pu"-tack,  <i.  and  t. 

Curative;  teachiug  or  endeavuttrinK  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease*,  as  opposed  to  Pr^hylaclle:  T^erapeutitMl  is  the 
sane:~»«  pC  Thsmptuties,  that  part  of  medicine  ti  hich 
respects  the  discovery  and  npplkration  of  remedies. 

THERE,  thare,  102,  ISi^:  ttd.  In  thdipbcex  it 
Is  often  opposed  loAer#;  it  is  sometimee  used  iate^ 
jectionally,  diseeting  something  at  a  distance  {  it  is 
used  to  iiMtfoduoe  a  verb  or  |dirase  witli  emphasis,  by 
whieh  the  nominative  is  thrown  after  the  vtrh. 

There^-o-bouty  a</.  Near  that  place;  nearly;  concern- 
ing that  matter :  Thereabouts  »  usual,  but  less  propec. 

There-af'-ter,  ad.  Accordingly :  after  tliat, 

There-atfy  ad.  At  timt  phiee ;  on  that  account. 

TtMre^bj',  ad,  Neaor  that  place ;  by  that  metms. 

Thert/-fore,  (fcei'-fiti,  136)  ad,  and  eoty,  (Origi- 
nal^. TiWrt/er'.)  For  this  or  that;  for  this  or  that 
person  or  thing :  now,  for  this  reason,  consequently. 

wit*  Excepting  Uiis  word,  the  compounds  of  TTiere  are. 
at  the  present  day.  Inelegant,  quaintj  or  technical  as 
belonging  to  law. 

There-from'i  (fiiitt'^Mttf)  ad,  Proin  this  or  that. 
^VhKimAtof,ud*  In'tUii  ib  thk. 
There'-in-to^,  (-tCS,  107)  ad.  Into  that. 
ThewoP,  (the  /keeps  iU  sound)  tftf.  Of  thai  or  Ihii. 
T\Mft^n\  ad.  On  this  or  aiat. 
Th^reonf  ,  «id.  Out  of  that  or  this. 


THE 

Th«re-l</,  Thfre'-un-U/',  107 :  mL  to  tlsat. 
Thrre'-up-ou'', ad,  Upea  thsktj  ki mtm^mmitoi^^ 
There-un'-der,  ad,  Uodsir  thM.    . 
There-wUA',  (-wXA)  ad.  With  tha^s 

Thrre'-wifA-ol^  (4«l,  112)  md.  Over  •ai 

at  the  same  time ;  with  that 
ISr  As  to  all  these  compouads,  see  ifa»  note  to 

fort. 

THERUC,  tfcer('4-Sck,  «.   A  medlcii»K 

used  as  a  lemedv  for  poisons. 
The-rV-a-caXf  84  :  a.  MedSeinal,  phyrieaL 
THERMAL— fter^-mal,  a.  Warm,  as  baths, 
TBMMi'Uamf'BrTSRy  87  :  s.  Ab  inftxqmeot  ttx 

$uri»g  the  degrees  of  warmth  or  temperature. 
7i(er'-mo-met"-ri-cal,  a,  Belatii«  to  the 

heat :  hence.  Thermoautriealljf,  (o^.) 
7^bk'-mo-scopB|  «.   Intptdor  of 

meter. 

THESE.— See  This. 

THESlS=>r{fte'^1fs,CThnsiBBac*>l   «- 

THESES,  tfte'^z,  101 ,  pi.        J  laid 

matively  or  negatively,— a  ponUon ;  a  sahgeet  for  a 

school  exercise, — the  exercise  itself,  difl^ring  ftom  a 

theme  in  ttwt  a  thesia  is  a  propoaHioa,  «nd  a  theme  is 

Snerally  a  mere  title:  every  propoaitioo  ta  logic  is  a 
esis  or  an  hypothesis. 
7%et'-i-€al»  a.  Laid  down :  poaitira. 

THEURGY,  (fce'-ur-g^  *.  (Compare  Ttteocnrr, 
&C.}  The  power  of  operating  as  God.  either  origiaal'ly 
or  by  delegation :  some  writers  have  dlstrfbated  sa- 
pcrnftturol  operation  into  three  kinds,  theurgy,  aata- 
ral  msgic.  and  necromancy. 
THEW<=ftu(,  «.  Custom.  hafaU.  quality.  [Spcssex.] 
rAew'-e<1|  a.  Educated,  aecustoBeA.  [Spent  i.} 
THEW=^ftae,  t.  Muscle,  sinew.  {Shaka.] 

THEY»&a^  or  ftik^   100.   176:    pt^m,   JU 
nominative  plural  of  He,  She,  or  IL 

THlBEL.«(JiI'-Ml,#.  Aalke.atpatnla.  [A^mw.] 
TH  lCK»fttck,  a.  ad,  and  «.  The  oppoeile  oT  This ; 
dense,  gross,  inspissated ;  turbsd ;  great  In  circamfe- 
renee ;  having  eompaiative  bnlk  dwtinet  fhisn  Wagth 
and  breadth  ;  frequent ;  crowed :  not  easily  povi- 
ous ;  conrw ;  without  proper  intervals  of  artirnlatioo ; 
dull,  as  of  hearing  t  stupid ;  in  vulgar  style;  Intimate, 
fimiliar:— adr.  Prcqnently.  fcst ;  croeely;  1o  a  great 
depth  :— t.  The  thickest  pert ;  the  tisse  when  acy 
tiling  is  thickest:  in  old  authors,  a  thktet:  TlWcJkaad 
thiHt  whatever  is  In  the  way. 

7%ick'-Iy,  ad.  In  a  thick  maimer. 

TAick'-ness,  s.  SUte  or  quality  of  being  thkk. 

7%ick'-et,  14 :  «.  A  ekae  knot  or  toft  of  toea;  a 
close  wood  or  copse. 

To  Thvd-ketif  114 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  itako  tfakk;  le 
strengtfien :— sea.  Tb  grow  thick;  Sp<ro»et  owe  Ts 
Thick ;  to  grow  dark ;  to  come  to  closer  adkn. 

$9^  The  compounds  are  Thidt-tef.  (da*e-pbinte4:  stso^ 
havhig  a  thick  body ;}  Thi<Miea<e  ;Tkitk^-^kmU^  T%k¥. 
titin,  fan  of  which  by  figurative  applkatSou  mean  a 
stupid  person ;)  fte. 

THIEF,  tj^ccf,  103:  «.  One  that  stuale  «cxefly: 
one  that  steals;  a  vaster  in  tlie  snuC  of  a  gaadle:  H 
is  compounded  in  Thief '-eatcktr^  Thirf^J^^drntTI^*' 
tdkar,  different  names  Kir  the  same,  thiof  • 

To  TaUPtEt  «•  n.  To  ataal,  to  ptaatiao  1h^;  ii  b 
used  vuSgatly  iM  an  aetiva  veab. 

TAieY^-ish,  a.  <Hve*  to  stealtef ;  dy ;  partsUi^  ef 
the  nature  of  theft 

7%tev'-i8h-1y,  ad.  In  a  thievish  wmhiMu 

Thiev^Ash-nesU,  «.  Disposition  to  steal ;  hakii  of 
stealing. 

7%ier'-er^3r,  «.  rractftee  of  thie«*ag;  UmA;  «at 
which  is  stolen. 

Thbft,  8.  Act  of  st^illng ;  fhiog  stcilen. 

7%eft'-bote,  s.  Act  of  compounding  with  a  Ihfat 


Tb«  achemn  entire,  and  the  prlodplm  to  «bicb  tbt  oumbcra  rtfrr,  preccda  tbe  Dieliooarj. 

^<^^''^^''^IV  «lifip'-man;  pi-pi':  llv.:  g»d:  yS5,i,e.jew,5B:  aj'tji,  Ac, iJa^i?!. 


THI 


THI 


1 


V.  II.  and  a*  To  have 
a  siiocession  of  iutel- 
iMttoal  italot  wfaieh  are 


THIGH,  (fcu,  113,  J62,  139;  j.  The  part  of  U» 
bodv  frum  the  kuce  to  the  trunk. 

THILK^tililk»;»fVit.  Ttatsame.  [Obi.] 

TlllLL=tKi\,  «.  The  shftfl  of  a  vehicle. 

7%iK4^r,  #.  The  liorae  that  goes  between  the  sfaafts 
ur  next  the-wagKon ;  also  called  the  TbU/>horMw 

THIMBLE,  (fctm'-bl,  101 :  «.  A  metal  oorer  for 
the  finger  oaed  is  sewing. 

THIN<=ttTn,  a,  and  ad.  The  opposite  of  thick; 
tkndcr.  sUoa.  small  in  cixcumfsrenee ;  having  little  of 
that  bulk  which  is  distinct  from  breadth  and  length ; 
not  close :  not  accnmulated ;  small ;  not  gross  in  snb- 
stanoe ;  slight,  untubstantial  i—adv.  Thinly,  in  com- 
position. 

79  T^i&t  V.  a.  To  make  thin ;  to  make  less  crowded ; 
to  attf  mtate. 

Tkm'-^yad.  Not  thickly;  not  ckiscly. 

TAW'new,  t.  State  or  quality  of  being  thin. 

THINE=tJiTnt,  prm,  (See  Thou.)  Of  or  belonging 
to  thee,    (if*  See  Mine. 

THING==^ng,  t.  Whatever  U  distinct,  or  con- 
eei«sdlobe  distiaet,  from  one's  self  and  fVom  other 
iuteUigent  beings :  it  is  used  of  persons  only  in  con- 
tempt ;  it  is  sometimes  used  iu  contempt  though  not 
of  persons 

7b  TaitnLf  aXngk,  158 

I  thought,  ftlMot,  126 

Thought^  fAlxfity  162 
conceived  to  be  distinct  fiom  the  mind  itself,  though 
not  really  so ;  to  cogitate ;  to  imagine  ;  to  raasou  i  to 
juige;  to  delermiue  j  to  intend ;  to  meditate ;  to  recol- 
lect;  to  consider :^<'<'f>  To  conceive;  to  imagine;  to 
believe ;  to  esteem  :  To  think  on,  to  contrive  ;  to  light 
upon  by  meditation :  To  think  of,  to  estimate;  To  thipk 
unch,  to  grudge:  To  think  scorn,  to  disdain :  MttMnk* 
or  J/sOfcndbeeA.  iMmu^tt  are  tbrms  which  exhibit  the 
relaiiomhip  of  the  noun  at  the  Itead  of  the  class  to  the 
verb;  tliey  literally  signify  the 0|>era lion  of  things  on 
tne,  and  ore  eqoivnlent  to  /  /Amft,  or  /  tkomght, 

T^iik'-er,  s.  One  who  thinks  in  a  certain  manner. 

TiJ^k'-inpy  i*  That  series  of  inteliectnal  states  whlcli 
a  man  is  conscious  of  when  he  controls  and  directs  the 
seri<M.  It  is  to  be  observed  tliat  no  man  can  positively 
will  the  intellectual  slate  (or  thought  as  it  is  called) 
which  shall  succeed  the  actual  state ;  for  this  implies 
that  the  state  desired  is  already  present  to  the  wilL 
What  we  ean  do  is  this :  we  can  ffwell  upon  or  rest  in 
a  present  state.  Ull.  of  the  multitude  of  states  con« 
neoted  with  it  by  previous  habits^  one  arises  to  suit  the 
pff«;aent  purpose,  other  states  (or  thoughts  as  they  are 
called)  having  been  dismissed  as  fast  as  they  arose, 
and  in  thus  controlling  or  directing  tlie  states  of  the 
intellect,  we  can  assist  ourselves  most  materially  bv 
•igns  or  abstract  notion*,  which  we  form  and  establigh 
Ibr  the  double  purpose  of  fixing  or  limiting  any  present 
state,  and  of  using  as  instruments  in  tlte  furtner  opera- 
tions ef  our  undefstanding.  Such  is  the  ccmtrol  or 
power  of  ditectiou  which  in  a  hmlthy  and  waking  state 
we  can  exert  over  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature— a 
control  which  we  can  at  pleasure  relax,  or  altogether 
remit  In  this  last  case,  namely,  the  entire  remission 
of  controir  although  we  do  not  cease  to  have  thoughts 
or  states  of  intellect,  yet  we  cannot  in  the  same  em- 
phatic sense  be  said  to  think.  He  who  suffers  his 
nfnd  to  take  no  other  states  than  those  which  external 
objeets  sngfe^,  may,  if  we  had  such  a  verb,  be  said  to 
oe  thin§td,  rather  than  to  think ;  while  he  who  wholly 
withdraws  Mmself  fttrai  the  influence  of  such  sugges- 
tions, yat  exerts  no  control  over  the  states  that  spunta- 
neonsly  arise,  can  with  as  little  propriety  be  said  to 
t]»inKi  he  Is  dreaming  though  awnkc,— a  p«K:uUar 
condition  always  known  by  the  vacant  expression  of 
the  eyes,  aw)  properly  designated  by  the  word  reverie. 
Between  this  and  the  dream  of  sleep  there  is  this  dif- 
A»ience,  that  in  the  latter,  not  only  do  we  exert  no 
control  over  our  mental  states,  but  while  sleep  cun- 

,  tinneti  «i«  art  ifteapableof  aechcontrel,  and  the  series 
Is  in  general  much  more  incoherent  than  in  reverie. 
Of  the  states  which  thus  arfse  when  no  control  is 
exerted,  it  must  not  however  be  deemed  that  they  are 


independent  of  previous  and  present  eanses.  Nona 
can  arise  bat  such  states  as  have  already  had  enter- 
tainment, or  by  association  are  Uohed  with  then ;  and 
of  these  the  aeeklental  cooditian  of  the  animal  parts 
of  our  nature  will  prebably  determine  the  character  of 
tlie  series.  So  strong  are  these  caoses.  that  they  may 
at  length  become  predominaat  over  the  individual  in 
his  wakeful  state.— that  is  to  say,  a  particular  train  or 
character  of  thought  may,  by  lon^  indulgence,  or  by 
the  disorganixation  of  the  body,  or  by  the  mutual  in- 
fluence and  Joint  power  of  Ixith  these  causes,  become 
at  last  unooatroUable,  so  a»  to  form,  with  partial 
eflect,  monomania.— with  wider  devastation,  mania. 
And  as,  in  all  cases,  the  states  whioh  arise  depend  on 
tlie  previous  habits  of  the  iudividual,  so  it  may  be^  even 
where  the  power  of  control  is  not  lost,  tliat,  as  far  as 
regards  the  individual  himself,  he  can  summon  no 
thought  which  shall  not  be  evil  or  saggest  evil :  this  is 
a  possible  opudition  not  of  one  man  imlyi  but  of  a  muV 
tiludo  of  men,  and  hence  we  may  credit  the  vivid  de- 
Bcription  of  the  old  world,  when  "  every  imagination 
of  tlie  though  u  of  man's  h(Airt"  is  said  to  have  been 
•'only  evil  continually." 

Tnovaar,  «.  Any  slate  of  eonscioosbess  wtidi  is  more 
than  mere  sensatlDn ;  alsob  the  ontwaid  exptcasbn  off 
such  a  state,  of  power  to  produce  a  sioiilar  stat0  in 
other  persons,  and  to  re>lve  It  at  any  future  time  either 
in  tliem  or  in  the  person  who  first  conceived  it :  in 
this  second  senses  a  thought  is  a  creation  of  the  mind 
having  distinct  existence  (hua  the  tnfad  that<  created 
it;  nothing  can  bo  more  erroneous  than  to^assnme 
these  as  conditions  of  thought  in  the  first  ,senee,,and 
yet  no  assumption  is  marc  common  and  more  gofieral ; 
to  the  same  twofold  meaning,  and  to  the  same  wrong 
assomption  when  the  former  meaning  is  iii  view,  are 
the  paronyroous  words  Jiiable.  suoh  M  Idtsv  ifiage 
formed  in  the  miud ;  sentiment,  fapcyr  /  imagery, 
<»>nceit ;  reflection,  particular  eonshjbratioii ;  ounecp* 
lion;  notion;  opinion;  Judgement;  mediiation;  de^ 
sijjn  :  solicitude ;  cxiiectation :  in  an  application  col- 
loquial and  rather  loose,  thought  is  nsed  to  signify  a 
small  degree  or  quantity,  as,  "I  am  a  thoughthtXXiv 
than  I  was." 

Thoughi''iu\,\\7  I  a.  Pull  of  thought,  attenttv<e ; 
promoting  serious  tliought ;  anxious. 

7%owyAt'-fMl-ly,  ac^  With  thought ;  with  caM* 
7%ov^At'-fvl*ness>   #.    Deep  meditatioa;    Anxlely, 
solicitiide. 

TAought''[es8,  a.  Heedless;  gay,  disdpated;  stu- 
pid, dull. 

TAot/^At'-less-ly,  ad.  In  a  thongfatleai  manner. 

Thoughtf-Xesa-neaSt  t.  Want  of  thought 

Thoughtf'Bickt  a.  Uneasy  with  reflection.  tSbiks.] 

THINLY,  THINNESS.— See  nnder  Thin 

THIRD— fterd,  35:  a,  and  t.  The  ordinal  of 
three.— the  next  to  the  second:— s.  Tha  third  part; 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second:  see  Second. 

T/tivd''\y,  o^  In  the  third  pUoe. 

i^  The  compounds  are  Tkiril^»bormtf^  (an  nnder  con- 
stable;) TAtr/eitale, (the commons ;)  kc, 

T^ir'-tbbn,  84:  a.  and  s.  Three  and  ten. 

7%ir- teen/A',  84  :  a.  The  third  After  the  tenth. 

T'jffim'-Tr,  a.  and  *.  Thrice  ten. 

7%ir'-ti-€/A,  a.  The  tenth  thrice  told. 

7tf  THIRL^tterl,  v,  a.  To  thriJL  [ObsJ 

THlRST=:rter8^  35 :  «.  The  pain  suffered  foe  waal 
of  drink :  want  of  drink,  eaeemess,  vchemest  desire* 
with  of,  far,  or  after  \  draught. 

To  Thirst,  V,  n.  To  feel  want  of  drink ;  to  hate  a 
vehement  desire  for  any  thing :  Pri<tf  improperly  us«f 
it  as  an  active  verb. 

TAirsfc'-y,  a.  Feeling  thirst. 

TMrsi'-i'nes»s  i,  State  of  being  thirsty. 

THIRTEEN,  &c,  THIRTY,   &c— flee  with 

Third. 

THIS=fcTjs  ting*  1  prow,  or  adj.   Thst  wl^h  U 

TnESE,mez<,p/.  J  i»vsent«  or  is    now  meatidd- 

cd ;  the  last  mentioned ;  the  next  fixture ;  tha  last  g»s| : 


Tht  tign  =  is  UMd  alter  modes  of  •pclliag  that  bars  no  imgularitf  of  touad. 

CWffOfioii/f.'  mtfih-uD^  t.  e»  mission,  165 :  vTzh-tb,  t.  f .  vitioif;  165 :  (^tii>  166 :  ^n,  1^.6 
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14  U  ofttii  oypoMd  to  tA«l;  MnetimM  H  k  oppdn^  to 

tfit  other. 
THISTLE,  ttl«'-il,  156, 101 :  t.  AcommoonMne 

for  oamerou*  prickly  pUnta. 
7%i«'-/ly,  a.  Orergnwrn  with  thitttos. 
THlTHEIU=tiiltii'er,  arf.  To  that  lOace.  oppo«d 

to  A*/A«r ;  to  that  end.  to  that  point 
ty  The  coropoands  are  TMtk'erto  and  TaiM  erward. 
THO=fto,  a^.  Then.  [Spenaer,]  See  also  Though. 
THOLE=tfcolt,t.  Roof ofa  temiOe;  aMalsoThowl. 
ToTHOLE^rtole,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  hear  to  endure  : 

— Mtt.  To  wait  awhile.  [Oha.  or  locaL] 
THOMlST=tto'-niUt,  ».    A  Mhoolman  fcUowing 

Tliomaa  Aqtdnaa  in  opposition  to  the  Scotista. 
TH0NG<ett5ng,  f .    A  string  of  bather. 
THORAL«(fton^-ai,  a.  Relattag  to  the  bed. 
THORAX,  ttore^-icks,  47, 188:  *.  The  bones  or 

cavity  oT  the  chesi ;  the  breast. 
ViO-xi^'XCy  (-risB'4ck)  a.  PeKtakili«tothebrcaBt. 

THORN eitWvrD,  $*  A  pridcly  ibnib ;  a  prkdde  ; 
any  thing  tnmbtotome. 

77korn'-v,  a.  Splnj:  tesatkms;  dUBenlt 

7(lom'-ie«9,  o.  Without  thorns. 

19*  Other  compounds  are  Thorn* 'OMtei  TTkora'-ftocfc,  (a 
flsh;)  Tftora'-M.  (another  flsh ;)  Thorn'huMhi  8cc: 
Tktrrnyrmt-ha/fino and  ITke/'ay-ft-eyW/ are nameaof 

TflC)RbUGH,  flkur'^,  116, 129,  125.  162:  a. 
and  pr99.  Uterally.  passing  to  the  end;  complete,  per- 
feet :— pr«p.  Through,  whkh  is  the  present  mode  of 
writing  it 

Thor-tmghAwj  ad,  Compbtely,  fbUy. 

7%oT"-o«^J^rt^e',  t.  Passage  through ;  power  of  passing. 

C9*>  Other  compounds  are  Tf^ough-bas^*,  (the  execution 
of  a  complete  or  regular  harmony  by  notes  which  are 
taken  as  a  basis,  but  are  only  a  part  of  that  har- 
mony ;)  Thm''(mgh'br«df,  (completely  taught ;  also,  pro- 
duced by  parents  of  full  blood  on  both  sides,  as  applied 
to  horses  I )  Thor^omghJighTed,  (lighted  on  both 
•ides  ;)nor'*0¥gh'paeid^,  (perfectly  trained,  often  used 
AguratiTely  of  one  bred  in  villainy ;)  Thor^tmahMptd, 
(the  same  as  thorough-paced;)  Thof'ough-stitai^  (oom- 
nletelyO     Thor^ough-was,  Thorfough-toortt  (plants;) 

THOSE.— See  That,  [pron.  demons.] 

THOU=»tilOW,  prsit.  (Jhaa,  tWne  or  thy,  thee ;  ye 
or  yon,  yours  or  your.yoo.)  Thyself,  the  person 
spoken  to. 

(9^  This  word  in  the  singular  nnmber  is  obsolete  in 
.  fiimUiar  language,  except  in  the  usage  of  the  Quakers, 
and  among  some  country  foiks :  in  the  original  use  of 
the  plural  for  the  singular,  a  reverence  or  submission 
was  implied;  but  you,  addressed  to  a  nngle  penon, 
although  requiring  a  plural  construction,  is  no  longer 
understood  with  a  plural  force,  and  la  consequently 
without  the  original  effeet 

To  Thou,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  use  /Ao«  and  ihee  in  dis- 
course : — ad.  To  treat  with  familiarity. 

THOUGH, ttlOi  108,162:  conj.  Grant,  admit,  al- 
low ;  notwithstanding:  Aithomfh,  as  if. 
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7%raiV*er,f.  Om  who  thMiliift 
ler  See  To  Thresh,  Ac 

THRASONICAL,  «ri.««l/-^-cal,«.  LObt 
in  Terence's  comedy  tb»  Bnnaek.— bootfU,  hra^gfaf 

7%ra-aon'-»-cal-ljr«  ad,  BoasttBgly. 
THRAVE«tfcrive,t.  A  herd,  a  dxart,  t^bcl 

THRAVE«ftrivt,  #.  Komber  of  two  docen.  (pbs.} 

THREAD,  ttr«d,  120:».  A  man  twtol  of  Ime,  Oe 
rudirarat  dt  cloth ;  fllaaient ;  nwffann  tenor. 

To  Thread,  v,  a.    To  pMs  a  thvesd  thmigjk  1^  eye 
of;  also,  to  pass  or  fothsenfh  i  whenea  Xb  Tkrid. 

TArrad'-y,  a.  Like  tbnad,  stradflr. 

Thread'-enj  114:  o.  Made  of  thread. 

TAttad^'hme,  a.  Worn  fo  die  threads;  vitlMnt  BSpi 

§9*  Other  compounds  are  T%rea^-tar«*etr ;  X^ 
thmed;  &c. 

To  THRBAP-HrSpt,  «.  dw     lb  tUO^,  te 
[ObaJ 

THREAT,  ttr«t.  120 :  t.  A  nttamm. 

To  Thteai,  ».  a.  To  dueatM.  [PoetkaL] 

7%rrat<-fifl,  117:8.  Full  of  thml^ 

7b  nreatf-erifWA:  v.  a.  To  menace. 

THrfot'-ell-er,  e.  One  who  threatens. 

Threatf-eu-Uig,  a,  and  s.  Menacing: 

7)ir«it'-rn-ing-ly,  ad.  With  menacei 

THREE=ftret,  a.  and  #.  Two  a»d 

T^ree'-fold,  (-fAltd,  116)  a,  ConaistinR  of  ihm 

nree'-pence,  (ro/fo?.  ttrip'-Snce,  119,  136)  «. 
At  psesent,  three  eopper  coins  or  ihevalwe,— ftwwetfy. 
a  small  silver  eofo:  TkrmpeMuy,  (tf^.)  wbfch  is 
liable  to  the  aame  coUoqni&l  uttcrazioAt  besMe  lis 
literal  meaning,  signifleB  vulgar,  mean,  oT 

«9^  Other  componnds  are  Tktt^-tmi ', ' 
Thre^-JUmertd;  Tkn^lemMd;Tkfte\ 
pile,  (an  old  name  for  a  substantial  Tvlvei: 
Tkre/'piUd,  an  epithet  of  velvet,  bni  whkh  ""/.l.. 
means  piled  one  on  another;}  Thre^-eeon, (wrkm 
twenty;)  Tkn^-uedei;  2%r«f'-«ded,-  Tkre^  mdtei. 
ko. 

THR£NE«(ftreue,t.  Lsswntatif    lOba-l 

T^RKN'-o-or,  92 :  f.  A  sadg  of  laoientatka. 

To  THRESHc=ftr88h,  v.  a.  To  beat  tcoan]  in  oidar 

to  free  it  from  chaff:   in  the  derivative  sense,  (»  dni. 

it  generally  takes  the  form  TArasA,  which  sea. 
ThnxW-er,  t.  One  who  thredies;  it  ii  alaoapp&das 

a  name  to  the  sea-fox. 
THresh'Mng-floor',  (-fl&re,  108) 

which  corn  is  beaten. 
THRESHOLD,  tfrresh'-iled,  116 :  j;     The 

sUl;  gate, door;  entrance. 
THREW.— See  To  Throw. 
THRICE=(fcrTct,  ad.  Three  timea;  mnbh»  vety. 
To  rmii'-FAL-Loir,  8 :    tu  a.    To  tdoagh  [f ' 

land]  a  third  time.  [Tusaer.] 
To  THRID:=ttnd,  v.  a.     To  thread  in  ita 

tive  sense:    see  To   Tkrtod:    Spenser  usea  Thrii 

(gafcl.)  fur  Thread. 


«.    Aa  area  aa 


low ;  notwitnstanaing:  -«  r/ioM/i,  aa  u.  (  .„l-  -v  j^,.  Thread. 

THOUGHT,  THOUGHTFUL,  &c-See  To    T^m^^^c^gee  under  To  Thrive. 

TS^tsAND.  t^w'-zand,  151 :  a.  and  ,.    T^    ^J1^':}^^Il\'^JJ'' ^  ^ 


hundred;  any  great  number. 
Thou'-sandth,  a.  and  t.    The  hundredth  ten  timea 

toM  :— s.  The  thousandth  port 
THOWL=ttowl«ttolt,  ».    A  pin  inserted  into  the 

gunwale  of  a  boat  to  keep  fast  the  lar. 
roTHRACK=*rillck,  V.  «.  To  toad,  [South.] 

THRALL,  *rl«l,  112 :  t.  and  i.  A  stave ;  bond- 

age;  [Milton :]—<i<*i.  [Chaucer.]  Bind;  subject. 
To  ThraWy  V,  a.  To  enslave,  to  inth.-al,  [Shake.] 
7%ral'-dom,  18:  ».  Slavery,  servitude. 
THR  APPLE,  tftr§p'-pl,  *.   Windpipe  of  a  beast. 
n  THRASH=rtilriah,  v.  a.  To  thresh  :  to  drub. 


Th«  MbnitM  ratire,  mad  ihe  |«r{nelplM  to  whtalh  the  avnbers  refer,  prcoed*  lh«  Dktioaary. 

Fowele:  RiU'-wi^:  chip'-man:  pi-pl':  li^nj  g8&d:  j'SO»  i.e/rw,  55  x  •»^V•«^ 
622 


and  IS.   TbdHB, 

to  lierce,  to  penetrate  :-a«.     To  har*  the  qatWy  of 
piercing ;   to  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  snap 
sound  ;  to  foel  a  sharp  tingling  aensatkta  ;  topa^s 
with  a  tingling  sensation. 
rArill,  ».    A  drin;  the  breathing  pbea  at  hdk:  a 

warbling. 
7b  THRlNG^ttnng,  v,  a.  To  citiwd.  [Ckaneerl 
7b  THRIVE^ttnvt,  1  v,  n.     (The  rrgubr  fci»» 
I  TsROVBerifcrovt,      V  of  the  pTfU  I  Thriwd. 

Thriten,  rtriv'-vn,)  also  oceuia)  To  prosper ; 

21»  Xbraddfli  vHh  Ike 


vu 


to  advance  in  anything  de 
aame  meaning  is  in  loeal  use. 
1  7ftri'-vrr,  t.    One  that  thrive*. 


THH 

iocmM. 

7%rV'JmgAjf,  od,    Iii  4  ptofpaioiu  manner. 

J^SBin,  (drift)  «.  Steto  of  protperinj; ;  rlchfli  ob- 
Uined;  profit ;  pardnMiiy.  good  husbandry:  it  U  also 
tbenakwofapUBL 

7%nr*l)r,  a.    Fmgid,  iporinf  i  w«U  ImtbaBiBd. 

7%rif'-tK>1jr>  atL    tragally ;  caieftOly. 

7Xrir-t»-nes8, «.    Fragality}  huabandry. 

TJ8e^ftf'\emf  a-    Pioftue,  estmvagant 

THRO*,  A  diaoMd  eoBtnctkA  of  Tlfioagfa. 

TUROAT=sdroat,  t.  The  ftne  part  of  the  neck  of 
any  animal  in  which  aro  tha  goUet  and  windpipe ;  en- 
trance, main  road :  To  aUtheOtroat,  to  kill  by  violeoee. 

ThTOBtf-ftO.    GattonO.  [Unnmal.] 

i^  The  compounds  art  Throat-pipt;  Throat^-wort.  (a 
herb:)  Thro«^-bmih,  ThroatTJkMatds,  f ropes  on 
shipboard ;)  ice.  "^ 

To  THROB^fttdb,  v.  «.  To  heaye.  to  beat,  ai  the 

poise  or  the  heart;  to  palpitate. 
TnTohf  «.    A  heave ;  atrois  of  palpiUtioa. 
7%ToW'b\tig,  9.    Act  of  beating ;  palpitation. 
THROEIsttroey  §,  (Compare  Throw.)  Extreme  pain, 

agony ;  specialiy.  the  anguish  of  travail  in  childbirth. 
To  T%Toe,  o.  a.   To  put  in  agonies.  [Shaks.] 
THRONE^ilronc,  i.    The  ehab  of  state  of  a  king 

or  bishop;  sofveteiga  power  or  dignity;  an  angel  of 

exalted  dignity. 

7b  Throne,  v.  a.    To  enthrone.  [Shake.  Milton.] 

THRONG=sAr5Dff,  «•  a  crowd,  a  multitude  press- 
ing sffainet  each  other:  It  may  be  found  as  an  adj, 
sigai^ing  filled  with  mnltitndes.  and  in  local  use, 
nneh  oeebpied :  Tkronptff  as  an  adv,  also  occurs. 

fb  Tkrong,  v,n.  Und  a.  To  crowd . — act  tto  oppress 
or  ineomoMde  with  crowds  or  tumults. 

TllrODff'-ine,  72:  t.    Act  of  crrtwding  together. 

THROSTLE,  ttrot'-al,  156,  101 :  i.  The  thrush. 

THROTTLE,  ttr^t'.tl,  101:  t.   The  windpipe. 

To  TAiotf-iU,  101:  r.  a.  aod  n.  To  choke,  to 
suflTocate:— Men.  To  bieatbe  hard  as  when  nearly 
sniTocated. 

TlffROs'-rLlNO,  156 :  t.  A  dangerous  disease  of 
cattle  occasioned  by  a  swelling  under  their  throats. 

THROUGH,  ftras,  125,  162:  prep,  and  ad. 
rCompare  Thorough.)  From  end  to  end  of;  passing 
from  one  side  out  at  the  other  of;  by  transmission  of; 
by  means  or  agency  of;  inconsequence  of:— orfo.  From 

000  end  or  side  to  the  other ;  to  the  end.  to  the  purpose 
or  ultimate  conclusion. 

T%TQUffA-o\itff  prep,  and  ad.  Quite  through;  in 
every  part  of: — adv.  Every  where,  in  every  part. 

9gr  For  ThrougMif,  and  the  compounds,  as  Through-bred, 
ice.  see  Tlioroughly,  and  the  compounds  of  TlK>rougb, 
which  are  now  aJone  in  use. 

THROVE.— See  To  Thrive. 

To  THROW,  thro,  125  :  ]  v.  a.  and  n.    To  send 

1  Trbsw,  UttUS,  109  :      >  to  a  distance  by  projec- 
Thrown,  throne,  125:)  tile   force;  tolling;  to 

cast;  tohnrl;  to  whirl;  to  drive;  to  toss;  to  twist  by 
whirling,  as  silk :  other  senses  are  flgurative  or  de- 
ductive applieatfens  of  these:— Meat.  To  perfiorm  the 
act  of  casting;  specially,  to  cast  dice :  To  throw  about, 
to  cost  about,  or  try  expedients :  To  throw  atcay.  to 
lose ;  to  spend  in  vain ;  to  reject :  To  throw  6y,  to  lay 
aside,  or  neglect:  7o  throw  down,  to  subvert:  To 
throw  qf,  to  expel ;  to  reject :  To  throw  oaf,  to  bring 
ft»th  into  act;  to  distance;  to  eject;  to  reject:  Jo 
throw  up,  to  resign,  as  in  anger;  to  emit  or  ^ect 

J%TOWf  g.  A  cast ;  especially  a  cast  at  dice ;  distance 
to  which  any  thing  u  thrown ;  in  old  authors,  a  short 
space  of  time;  stroke;  effort:  in  other  senses  see 
Throe,  which  Is  rndically  the  same  word. 

7%rov/'€T,  t.    One  that  throws. 

7hTou/-9ter,  t.  One  who  throw$  silk,  that  is.  prepares 
It  Ibr  the  weaver. 


THW 

TH  RUMatlrAm, «.  The  ends  of  a  wenvffr^s  threads  ^ 

any  coarse  yam ;  stemens  of  plants. 
To  'Arnm,  «r.  a.    To  weave,  to  knot,  to  twist 

To  THRUM»ttrum,  v.  a.  To  play  coarsely,  as  a 
harp  or  guitar. 

THRUSHaftritth,  t.    A  smalt  itngfng  Mid. 

THRUSH=t*rU8h,  #.  (Probably  aflied  to  the  foDow- 
ing  class.)  Ulcers  or  omAm  attended  with  inflamma- 
tioa  in  the  month  and  throat ;  In  horses,  an  inflam- 
matory infection  in  the  feet 

7b  THRUST,  |  «(lrnat,  v.  a,  aod  n.  To  pttA  or 
I  Thkust,  V  drive  with  ibree  ;  to  stab ;  to  com- 
TnuOBT,  I  prees;  to  impel:  to  obtrod**: — 
•eu.  To  attack  by  a  thnut ;  to  put  one's  self  in  &  iflaoe 
by  violence ;  to  inirude ;  to  throng. 

ThruMt,  ».    Hostile  push  j  assault,  attack. 

Tl^rust^-^r,  «•    He  that  thrwts. 

THRUSTLE,ttru8'Hil,t.    The  thrush  or  thrortle. 

n  THRYFALLOW.— See  To  ThriiUlow  under 
Thrice. 

THUMB,  Aum,  156 :  «.  The  short  thick  linger 
of  the  human  hand. 

7b  Thwmb,  V,  a.  To  handle  awkwardly ;  to  soU  trlih 
the  thumb :  hence  Thumbed,  soiled. 

Thwmbed,  (ttummd,  1 14)  a.    Having  thumbs. 

t9*  The  oompoonds  are  Thmmb'-hcmd,  (a  twist  of  any 
ttingasthickas  the  thumb;)  Thumt/-ring,  (a  ring 
formerly  worn  on  the  thumb ;)  Thuwtf-itaU.  (a  kind  of 
thimble  ibr  the  thumb ;  also  a  case  for  it  of  leather  or 
other  substance;)  &c. 

THUMMIM,  (^um'-mTm,  [Heb.jt.  p/.  Perll>ctions. 
THUMPaftump^  «.    A  hard,  heavy  blow. 
To  TkamotV,  a.  and  n.   To  beat  with  thnmps : — 
am.  To  fidl  or  strike  as  with  a  thump. 

TAump'-er,  «.  Person  <a  thing  that  thumps ;  in  low 
style,  somebody  ox  something  huge  or  great 

T^ump'-ing,  a.    Striking ;  in  low  style,  large,  huge. 

THUNDERattun'-dfT,  t.  The  report  of  a  dis- 
charge of  electrical  fluid  in  the  atmosphere;  any  loud 
noise  or  tumultooas  violence;  denunciation  published^ 

7b  7*un'-der,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  discharge  electrical 
iuid  with  noise ;  to  make  a  loud  or  terrible  noise :— art 
To  emit  with  noise  and  terror ;  to  publuh  as  a  denun- 
ciation or  threat 

7%un'-der*r,  j.    One  that  thunders. 

Thunf -darAng,    «.    Emission   of  thunder;  act   of 

publishing  a  threat ;  terrible  noise. 
rAun'-der-OKS,  120:  a.   Producing  thnnder.  [Milt] 

TfTDM'-DBR-BOLT,  (-bAult,  116)  1.  A  brilliant 
stream  of  the  electrical  fluid,  particularly  if  acting  in 
a  direction  towards  the  earth  { in  mineralogy,  thunder- 
stone;  (see  the  compounds  below;)  figuratively,  a 
daring  person  ;  a  fUlmtoation. 

19*  Other  compounds  are  I%un'der-clap ;  Thun'der- 
doud;  Thun'der-shower  i  Thun*derstone,(a.  stone  fabu- 
lously supposed  to  bo  emitted  by  thunder ;  they  aru 
orystallixed  iron  pyrites  of  a  cylindrical  form  found  in 
all  chalk  beds ;)  Thum'der^atorm;  To  Thun'der$trilte, 
r to  blast  by  lightning ;  to  astonish;)  Thun'der-etruck, 
(amaxed;)&o. 

THURIBLE,  THURIFEROUS,  Ac  — See 
Thus.  fre. 

THURSDAY,  ttun'-di>i,  151 :  ».  Literally. Thor's 
day.  (7Aor  was  the  son  of  Odin ;  but  the  Supreme 
was  often  worshipped  by  this  name  {)  the  Ufih  day  of 
the  week. 

THUS=mus,  ad.    In  this  or  that  manner  ;  to  this 

extent,  to  this  degree. 
THUS=ttu8,  1.  Incense,  frankincense.  [Phar.] 
Tflu'-RI-BLB,  t.    A  censer.  [CoweL] 
TAu-rif-er-0W8,  1 20  :  a.    Bearing  flrankincouau. 
7%u'-n-fi-ca"-/ion,  s.    Act  of  burning  incense. 
To  THWACK=ttw«ck,  142:    v.  a.   To  strike 

with  something  sharp  or  heavy,  to  bang.  [Ludicrous.] 
7%wack,  i.    A  heavy  blow,  a  bang. 


Tb«  sign  =:  Is  used  after  modes  of  spcllfaig  (hat  bare  no  irregularity  of  soaad. 

GbMtMMUM  .*  tnYsb-flli^  I.  e.  minion,  165 :  TYsh-un,  i,  e»  vition,  165 :  fiffU,  166 :  ASn,  166. 
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THWART,  HmUttr  37.  140:  a,  a<L^nd   t. 

Trmnfwree,  bring  •ero««oa*Uunf  «)~S  ^'"•^'g**? 

11969  U  flK«»»^*»*^  ^  |i«rverse;— fl^.  AUi«*rt.— «. 

On*  of  Uie  teaU  of  a  boat 

To  Thwatt,  w.  a,  and  «.   To  «k»;  to  ofpo^t  *• 

'    tiivursai  to  oonu«veiie>HM».  To  be  in  op|MMiuon  t« 

■omethtng. 
71kwa(V'-iag»  fc  Ac*  of  aoming  or  opposing. 
7:fciMVl'-in|5-ly,  iwt  So  M  to  iknxt. 
TTkwaiV-nesa,  #.  UotoiranlneM,  peivwepew.  lHaU.J 
THWlTTEN=AwTt'-tln,|»ar/.  ChippeA-  [Caiaoe.] 
rAwtt'-tl^  «.  A  wbUUe  or  kind  of  knifo.  [Chwie.] 
THY-thy:  often  till,  176:  (Compaw  My:  ill* 
only  In  the  mMt  familiar  etyK  «id  when  «»»J2?  » 
nnemphaUc.  that  the  Utt«  .ronuneiation  ahonkl  be 
QMd.)  proa.  CSwTbou.)  BelonRing  to  Thee. 
Thy-hblf',  profu  Thott  or  thee  wiih  emphasia. 
THVINE,  thl'-tn,  a.  Of  cypreea,  aa  Thylno  wood. 
THYME,  tiuii,  lfi6:  «.  An  aromatic  plant. 
Thf-my,  (tl'-mi^)  «.  Abounding  with  thyme. 
THYROlD^tfc'i'-roid,  a.  ShieUl-ahaped,  the  epithet 

of  one  of  the  oactiLageA  of  the  larynx. 
THYRSE^llerci,    153:    *.    A  apeeiet  of  Inflo- 
•     retcence  in  plant*:  the  thyrsus  wa»  the  sceptre  of 
Bacchoa. 
TIARA-tT-ir«f-4,  41  :  «.  A  dreee  for  the  hand. 

a  diadem:  it  i»  often  written  and  eounded  TT-or. 
TIBIAL,  111/4-51,  90 :  «.  Pertaining  to  the  Ttb^ia 

or  large  bone  of  the  leg. 
r«  TICE,  TICEMENT.— See  To  Entice,  &c 
TlCK==t!ck,  t.  Score  or  debt ;  originaUy.  lickel. 
To  Tick,  V.  «.  To  run  on  iooie  ;  to  ecore. 
7h  TlCK«tick,  V.  i».  {See  alw  above.)  To  make  a 
email  noi«e.  of  which  the  word  is  imitative  :^  it  lOao 
oeeura  activfly.  as  To  Tick  the  eecond*:  Tick  tatk  it 
a  itinulitMtlifn  imitating  the  noiee  of  the  two  Tibra- 
tiona:  nut  it  ia  eometimea  need  Ibr  Tri^-trae, 
TICKi*ttck,  *.  The  k»*e  of  doge  or  ebeep. 
TICK—ttck,  *.  CoTCT  or  cose  of  a  bed. 
Tick'-CD,  14  :  *.  A  eort  of  strong  linen :  also  written 

TIeVing;  the  same  oe  Tk^ 
TlCKtfr— tlck'-«t,  14  :  ».  A  token  of  any  right 
'    or  debt,  contained  in  general  on  a  slip  of  paper  or 

oaid :  hence,  a  marked  card  or  »Hp  of  paper. 
■  %  T^cZ-kct,  V,  a.  To  distinguieh  by  a  ticket. 
To  TICKLE,  tV-kl,  101 :  ».  a.  and  «.  Toaffect 
with  a  prttrienl  eeneatlon  by  slight  touches  j  lo  ptease 
by  flight  gratification  i-aea.  To  feel  UliUatkm ;  see 
the  adj.  last  hut  one  in  the'dass. 
Tic'-klfr,  36  :  t.  One  that  tickles; 
Tic'-kling,  t.  Act  of  affecting  by  slight  tonefaes. 
Tic/-Ki.i«t,  a.  Sensible  to  UiUUtion.  aaally  tickled  ; 
henee.difficuittobe  tooehedor  treatedwUhootcaaaing 
some  disturbance,— unsteady,  unfixed. 
TicZ-kliBh-nesS,  t.  State  of  being  tickUA. 
Tic'.kle,  a.  Ticklish.  [Obsi] 
Tic'-kle-DCM,  #.  TkkUshness.  [ObSL) 
TICK-TACK.— See  To  Tiok,  and  Tric-tiie. 
TID-tid,  a.  Tender,  toll,  niee. 
Tid'-bit,  ».  A  dainty. 

To  Tid'-dlf ,  tr.  a.  To  nse  tenderly,  to  fondle ;  To 
TUTier  la  the  same  [Obs.] 


oriL 

TIDY,  tl'-div  «•  ^MmMAf. 
(see  the  prerkms  class:)  lMn«>>  ^^  ^ 

clean  and  neat ;  being  iu  ggod  onl«r,  «||t«Na  I* 

Ti'-dt-ly.  ad.  In  a  tidy  manner.    - 

Ti'-di-ne«8,  t.  State  of  being  Udy- 


7b  TlE-ty«f  ».  a.  (The  old  pre/.  «mi  1  Tlgl 

it  U  now  mOar.)  To  bind,  lo  ft»W  n*^  mak^^i 


knit :  to  hold;  hence,  to  hind^  or     .  ^    ^^  - 
to  oblige,  to  constrain,  somebmea  witl&  dnva: 
partfeles  are  very  <^ten  emphatle  nsexely. 

Tie»f.  A  knot:  aftntening;  bond;  knot  of 

TIER, tier— teor-tert,  103,  43:  «.  phi*  < 
vaa  probably  onee  sounded  regvdaxly,  tar«»  \Ttm 
106]  being  sometimes  ao  wrHtMU)  A  low.n  caaik.     ' 

TIERCE,  letrce,  «.  UlaraUy.  m  tkMI;  Wwa.  4e 
third  of  a  pipe,  or  48  gaUona. 

Tsf  r'-cet,  f .  A  triplet,  or  three  U«an. 

Tser'-cel,  i.  The  male  hawk,  aa  beinf 
than  the  female:  TaM$d  and  Tunelmxm 

TIFT^ttff,  «.    Liquor,  drirfi,  [Rrilip.  :]  fki« 

— .-  -  ^  as«d  far  a 


sense  perhaps  eMses  Tjf-Jia, 
slicht  repeat :  with  a  different 


tifl-. 


jlight  repeat  i  with  a  different  ori^n.  a  TS^oftrv  m»- 
niieeafltof  nBeTishnesa,orapet:  henee.  TW3y,«» 
be  in  a  pet:  To  Tiff*  fwwn  an  old  FreaeAi  »•< ; 
signified  to  drees,  to  deck;  Crons  vliiek  is  dctived 
ensuing  word.  , 

TIFFANY,  tif'-ra-ni^  «.  Very  lUa  nilk. 
TIGE,  teg«,   104  :  r.  literally,   a  ata& ;  Ike 

of  a  column  tmm  the  astragal  to  the  capiSaL 
TlGER=t?ger,  «.  A  fierce  beast  of  prey. 
Ti'-gress,  *.  The  female  tiger. 
Ti'-gri«h,  a.  neioe.  cat-like,  ftakma. 
i^  The  compooadaar*  3\'«r-X  (a  *1saI:>  TTf^ 
sktU,  Cm  name  of  the  rod  roiuU  witk   le>rcs  wt*e 
spots;)  &c. 
TIGHT,  tlU,  115,  162  :  a.  Tenae.  ckiee. 
free  from  fluttering  rags,  just  lesa  thas  ae 
adraU:  it  was  formerly  the  preterit  of  r«  Tio, 
TiffM-ef,  #.  Thatwhkh  tigbtena,— «k  Wmm. 
Tt^At'-ly,  ad.  Closely;  briskly;  SereOf, 
Tigktf-neMf  t.  Tenseness,  closeness ;  neati 
To  TiOHT'-«N,  (tr-tn,  114)  •.  «.  To 

to  draw  together;  to  straiten. 
TIGRESS,  &C— See  under  Tiger. 
TIKE»tIk(,  9.  (Compare  Tick,  a  sort  oC  kmss.)  A 

dog,  a  cur ;  a  blnnt  country  fellow. 
TILE^tlli,  «.  A  thin  plate  of  fadwd  ciny  nsad  in 

covering  buildings. 
To  Tile,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  titoa,  or  aa  with 
Ti'-lf  r,  r.  One  whoae  trade  ia  to  tile. 
TiMing, «.  The  loof  eovued  vidi  tilea. 
TILL«m,  15& :  ».  A  moMrtas  inn 
Til'-lrr,  «.  A  tiU :  see  id»  hertaBeb 

TILL«>£U,  prep,  and  eosif.  T\»  the  tiae  cT;  an- 

eienUy, and  stall te  the  aorltam«*lcet,io;  Tmm*. 

tothepreeenttiBnt  Wrtte«,lotta»ti»e?-«^»» 

the  time  when;  to  the  depne  that. 
7k  TlLU*f;iI,  ». «.  To  edthrsAe.  pnrtSeafariy  by  tht 

nseof  the  plough;  originally, to  psvpare. 
Til'-W,  C  One  that  tins,  catted  by  Twkt  a  TiT- 

ai«iK:  see  also  under  TBI,  (r.)  aad 
ril'-la4}lr, «.  That  may  be  tiled. 
TilMage,  99 :  »  Unsbaaiiag. 
TlUk,  ».  ThatwWch  latHled;  lilfte  «f  %iiBC  ^fl 


TU)E»>Ud«, »  Time,  cMsoa.  while;  periodical  ebb  I      [Shake.  Milton.] 

and  flow  ;  stream,  course ;  accumulated  mulUtude.  TlLLER«tilMer,  t.  Badder  af  a  baalr  wo  On 
To  Tide,  i^.  a.  and  n.  To  drl?c  with  the  stream :—        under  Till.  («•)  •«d  «"*"  To  TUI:  It  oeeacs  aks 

aw.  To  pour  a  flood ;  to  sail  with  the  tide.  for  TkUler:  see  likewise  ia  the  acat  riaaa. 

Ti'-dlngf,  143 :  f.  pi.  Things  that  betide  or  happen.  Til'-lrr-rope,  #.  Rope  attadbedta  thatilar. 

-news.  ineideAU  reUted.  ,^    ^.^   ,  To  Tl  LLER«=tTl'-ler,  v. «.  Ta  pat  forth  state 

49*  The  comnoands  are  TW^e;  TUe  '^i^i  Tides  -  Xil'-lrr,  r.  A  voung  tree  in  a  gmwing  state.  [Bni;a3 

SMM.  or  TUf.uHtUer,  (one  who  waito  for  the  arriral  of  *  ",  J"'  .''J*  r^rl"j_K  *  a*A -fc«** 

4kip«  la  taka  can  of  the  duties ;)  Ttd^^masf,  Blc  TilMcMDg,  *.  Act  of  J-gag  »««>  *o,^ 

roifiAf  «ilftlf.wi^:  chftf/HBaa:  p4-pif;  lime  «Mt  j*l^t.<./rif>Ms  %^V*QiW^ia 
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Tin'-DiDgf^r'*  AriovimctieeoreGvnrfaif  with  meltod  Ua. 

Tin'-foil,  t.  Tin  Tftdnr«d  to  m  thin  loaf. 

Tii/-gla8S>  t^  BlMmtb. 

Thi'-nMn,  t,  A  mainifiwtiirer  of  tia  or  of  Inm  tlniwd 
over. 

t9*  Other  eonpotradt.  thonth  ptrhftM  ootToptioat,  v 
Ttff-pemmy,  (ma  aadent  anty  to  Um  tkhug-mmi }) 
77ii'-ioor«,  (an  insect ;)  &e. 

TINCAL,  tiDg'-Kral,  158:  «.  Cnuto  borax. 

7b  TINCT,  TINCTURE,  &c.—8«e  To  Tlii|B,fc«. 

To  TINDartTod,  v.  a.  To  kindto.  [Obt.] 
Tin'-D£R,  i.  Something  inflammable  oied  ftir  kindUnf 

from  a  spark  :  hence.  TU'derUk^ :  Ti*''dfr-hu',  (for 

holdtog  ttofler  0  ^c. 
To  TiNx,  (tiDi)  V.  a.  and  n.  To  Uad  or  kindk  :— 

lieu.  To  rage,  to  amart. 

To  TlNE=tTDc,  ».  a.  To  shut,  to  fcnee.  [Obe.] 
Tinef-man,  r.  An  ofBoer  of  a  foteet.  [Oba.] 

TIN  Ess  tin  i,  *.  Tooth  of  a  fork,  prong;  troobh, 
distreea ;  more  eommonly,  Tten. 

To  TINGi-tIng,  v.  it.  To  mmuuI  or  ring. 

Ting,  «.  Smmd  at  of  a  little  bell. 

t9*  See  To  Tiogle,  tec.,  for  the  other  relatlooa*  ^ 

TbTINGEsfinge,  v,  a.  To  imbue  with  soBething 

fiivelgn ;  to  dye. 
Tinge,  t.  Colour;  dye;  taste. 
Tin -gent,  a.  Having  the  power  to  tinge. 
To  TiA'CT,  (tmgkt,  158)  V.  a.  To  stain  or  colour. 
TiitCtyt.  Stoin,  colour.  [Shuks.] 

Tiitcf-/«re,  (-t&rc,  147)  t.  Cokmr  or  tasto  raptr' 
added  bv  something:  tinge  or  shade  uf  ooloor;  •«• 
tract  of  the  finer  parts  of  a  substance. 

To  Tiitc'-Ztfre,  v.  a.  To  tinge ;  to  imbue. 
Tint,  t.  (Once  spelled  Teint.)  A  dye.  a  cokmr. 
To  Tint,  V.  a.  To  tinge,  to  colour. 

To  TINGLE,  Ung^-gl,  lOl:  t^.  «.  (Coapara  To 
Tin^.)  To  be  sensible  of  a  aoniid  aa  in  thrcars,  tohava 
a  tingiaff  ot  tinkling  in  the  ears ;  to  have  a  sharp  tI- 
bratonr  thritUng  sensation,  generally  paiiiAtl.  aomo* 
times  in  part  pleasurable. 

Ttn|/*ling,  t.  A  tinging  or  tinkling  ;  a  thrill,  with 
noise  in  the  eari. 

To  TiyK,  (.Hngk,  158)  v.  it.  To  Unkle,  to  make  a 
sharp  shrill  noise. 

Tiitk'-^rf  «.  One  wlio  tinks,  and  hence,  specially  aad 
nsualty,  a  mender  of  old  metal- ware. 

Ti»k'-cr-ly,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  a  tinker. 

To  Ti^-Ki.^,  V.  H.  and  a.  To  tiuk.  to  ting  with 
checked  vibration,  to  clink ;  to  tingle :  **  TinUiii§ 
rills'*  ia  improper  .* — act.  To  cause  to  dink. 

Tin'-klf,  *.  A  quick  repeated  chocked  tinging  noiee  : 

a  Tinkling  Is  the  same. 
Tif^-kler,  36 :  t.  The  old  wort  for  Tinker. 
Tlw'-Nr-TtNT,  a.  Emitting  a  clenr  sound  :  (hit  (s  of 

Latin  parentage,  but  by  nature  allied  to  the   fon> 

going.  tlTM.) 
TINNY,  &c— See  under  Tin. 

TINSEL=ttn'-c»l,  $.  and  a.  A  sldning  cloUi.  or  a 
Terr  thia  netallie  plate,  showy  and  gtittering.  but  of 
little  value ;  any  thing  of  like  qnaUdes  .■— oif/.  Specious, 
showy;  superficial. 

To  Tin'-sel,  v.  a.  To  decorato  oa  with  tiaset 
TINT,   r©  TINT.—See  aader  Ta  Tinge. 
TINY,  ti'-n^  a.  Lktie.  emsai.  puay.    rBurlnqnel 

TIP«=tip,  t.  Top,  end,  extremity  :  a  throw. 

To  Tip,  V,  a.  To  cover  on  the  tip  ;  in  cant  language, 

to  give ;  to  lap :  To  Up  cff,  in  vulgar  style,  is  to  die. 
Tip'-ttaff,  1 1  :  «.  An  cfiicer  with  a  staff  tipped  with 

metal.— a  constable ;  the  sUfT  so  tipped. 
Tip'-toe,  ».  The  end  of  the  toe. 
Tln'-Der^ 4.  Oaa  wIm  woiiia la  tka  tia-miaea.  Tip'-top,  t.  mod  a.  Saawiii :— iM^'.  SapmM.  COol] 

TiMsigaatonsedaAevaMiss  ef  sfsWag  tk«llHiv*Ba|nag«k>ttyar««nii.> 

Cmmf^tm$$i  9njfh*ilB*  %*  ^  mitam,  165 :  Vizhroo,  t«  c  vwom,  1<6 :  AIb,  166 :  Mo,  1M« 
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TILLY^V  ALLEY, iOmi^yimUimtery.  Stuff! 
■    ridieakmal  THI^ftUy  waa  the  saaw.  [Shake.] 
TI  LTattnt^  «.  A  eaavas  covering  ovrt  head. 
7b  Tile,  V.  a.  To  covet  with  a  tilt 
Tilf-boat,  «.  A  boat  with  a  tilt 
7b  TILT-Btnt,  V.  «.  antf  «.  To  set  In  a  ttoplngpo- 

•MoB,  ma  aliarrti  r-Hiea.  lb  (kU  on  o«e  tide. 
Tilt,  f.  IneliMtioB  forward. 
Tttt'-BAlc-xfR,  t.  A  bamner  raised  by  a  wheeL 
To  TlLT^^t,  a.  a.  and  a.  To  point  at  with  a 

laace  or  other  weapon:— aea.   To  run  or  ride,  aad 

thmst  with  a  lanca  ;  to  fight,  generally ;  to  rush,  as 

ineuMbat 
Tilt,  f.  A  fhroit ;  a  mltttary  game  set  which  combatants 

nm  afaiaataaehother  with  laacee  on  horeeback. 
TILTH.— See  under  To  TilL 
TIMBERa^tlm'-ber,  36:  t.  Wood  fit  for  build. 

lag:  Bsaiatrankofatiee;  main  baama  of  a  fabric; 

BMteriala.  ironlealljr. 

To  Tim'-b«r,  v,  a.  To  (yamish  with  beams  or  timber; 

to  form;  to  support:  L*B«trange  uses  it  as  a  neuter 

verb  with  the  sense  of  to  light  oa  a  tree. 
TmnZ-brred,  114:  a.    Boilt,  ibraied,  eoatrived;  ftir- 

nished  with  trrea. 
49*  The  oommMQids  are  3W-6rf<A#a4f,  (top  end  of  a 

timber  ia  snips;)    Tim'berPfW,  fa  worm  in  wood;) 

7TM'6er^va«.C<ree  it  for  timber;)  71si'6er.werft ;  7i«. 

TIM^BRE,  tW-bur,  159  :  t.  Whatever  is  plaoed 
on  the  top  of  an  escntchcon,  as  a  mitre,  a  corooet.  See., 
to  distiagoish  the  rank,  tiie  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
coodition.  Sec.,  of  the  tiearer. 

TIM  BRELatlm'^briTl, «.  Aa  iartnuaent  with  bells 
rooad  the  rim,  aad  played  by  palsathm. 

Tim'-breljed,  1 14  :  o^  Bong  to  the  timbreL  [MUton.] 

TIMEsstime,  t.  The  roaasare  of  duration,  whooo 
parts  to  hoBuiO  apprehension  are  davs,  moons  or 
■aontks,  iolar  revolutions  or  years,  aed  ttie  artificial 
divisions  or  aggregates  of  these :  as  to  any  other  di- 
visionB  determiawl  by  epodis  of  human  institution, 
they  do  aot  require  to  bo  oonaidered  in  a  dcfiaition, 
because  they  are  the  result  of  a  capacity  to  rocAsure 
duration  derived  originally  fh>m  the  natural  divisions : 
•paee  of  time;  iater^al;  life  as  destined  to  emplov> 
Bwnt;  season,  proper  line;  eontinuanee;  age;  early 
time;  opportnoityt  stato  of  thinga  during  a  time; 
partieular  time ;  hour  of  childbirth;  repetition ;  mu* 
sleal  measure,  rhythm. 

7b  Time,  v.  a.  To  adapt  to  the  time ;  to  regulate  aa 

to  time;  to  aMasuia  hanaoaloally. 
Time'-ljr,  a.  and  ad.  Seasonable  ;  in  old  use.  keapiog 

reeasaaB .    <i#».  Barly, soon.' 
Time^-li-ness,  «.  Slala  of  being  timely. 
Time'-fal,  117 :  «.  Tlaifly.  [Ralegh.] 
Time'-laM,  a,  Uaw^aaMe ;  endleas. 
Time^-lets-ly,  4hL  UaaMwaehly. 
Ti'-moM,  120:  «»  Early,  timely.  [Bacon.] 
Tt'^miat,  #.'  ▲  tiaitiiivari  mm  the  compoonda. 
i^hThw  aaaiaiiailHs ara  Tiat^-keeper,  (hear  that  which 

marks  the  time ;)  Thne^-fieee,  (a  ctock ; )  Tiwtt^-fJmsen 
,or  31fsMr'i'a«rarr«  (one  who  meanly  suits  his  oidnions  or 

actionsto  the  tiroes;)  Timc'-serviMg :  Time'-wom,  kc. 

TIMIDsstim'nfd,  a.  Fearfbl,  wanting  courage. 
Tim'-id-ljr,  ad,  la  a  timfci  maantr. 
T<-mid'-»-ty,  84 :  c  FearfataeM.  timoronsaeea. 
Tiu''(mr<fV»,  120 :  a.  Fall  of  foar  and  toniple. 
'Hm'-ar-aiMj^  W.  Fearfblly. 
Tim'-or-oira-neia,  t.  Fearfblneaa. 
TiN«^tiblt«.  A  white  metntwith  a  slight  tinge  of 
•  vallowi  it  is  more  (Veqoently  applied  to  thin  plates  of 

iioa  eovereAwitk  tin. 
To  Tin,  a.  tu  Ta  cavar  with  tin  or  tinfoH 
Tk/»mgf,  m,  Abonadiag  with  tin  {  having  the  ionad 


TIPPPr=flp'-p*t,  14 1  ..  A  gwioral  I"  «»  ■ 

TiS'-pW.B.  Tip.j.  awok-  [DT*'"] 
Tip'-p1<^r,36:  ..  *-'''"'"°';^;„„™ 

TIRE:   ■ 
TIRE-lir 


t6d 

Tl^T^'-tlf,  "■  "-  To  ™Uile.  m  lUBM. 
•d,  a.  Itaring  ■  UUt  of  tum»r. 

Tti'-v-i.AH.ii-  a.  Eiiilio»<i 
I  hnviuR  only  ■  tiH"  ""  ■"  ""'"  = 
Tit'.u-lar-ly,  ad.  Komln.ay.  1.. 
Tit'-u-lar-«i  ■'  "•*)  *'  Cooviiiiic  »  >  tilla  i 


-.  (w")  ■ 


Dg   ■jmlliog  of  Til 

n.t,  CtT'nr=tlr(,  .u-j ^^--- 

i  ■  •  Funltu™,  i.pii»™>''> !  •P«W1>' 

TiTire,  ».  a-  To  «lUre.  [Ota.l 


i'n'iV'aM'  (^  '''*" 


ToTIBE^ 


n.  To  «< 
a.  W»ritd,  tMijo^ 


■Hred,  114:  pflrt, 

Tired'-neas,  •■  Si"  "'  "■">  "•-  ,,, 

Ti.e'-»nie-c™, ..  O^-J-y  «*  »-'■>«  <'«™'- 
TIRWIT=lei'-wit,<.  A  bird. 
TlS^til,  151  ■  "!•;  »""'  ™*^      P«"5'' 
T191C,  TlBlCAt— B»  PhiW*.  I^"^: 

tlTll)MT,UldMWnlhOfU.<l«OlHlUI'«'."     Bl- 
ot SsiMmbei  »nd  Octoh"- 

TISSUE. iLtf-'oo,  "'^v^'i'^Jj 


.,i-JuK'-.-i#°94,'>l)S'  I.  Sttu o( b-i^  •*«-«- 
To  TITTER" tIt'-Wr.  ».  "■  To  Uofh  williwl  ■■* 

1 IVUT,  •■  A  iKtniwd  Uofli. 

TirrLE,  tll'-tl,  101  !  »■    A  pMticl".  .  potal.  -  *rt 

TITTLE-TATTLE, tU"-tl.ai?-tl,.-  Utoi^k- 

To  Til"-llt-taf-llf,  tF.  n-  To  jmu  MIy. 

To  TlTUBATE=til'-i-bit*.  ».  «.  To  Womblt 

Tit'-u-ba"  "«>.  8*:  •■  AM  of  .IMBbUuB. 

TITULAR,  *c— Sm  undE<  Title. 

TIVY   tiv'4v,  ad.  WiU>  •>»■'•  1  1«b1I*j. 

TO,  loo,  176, 28 !  prrp-  "d  arf.  (a«  •'"..'^j; 


nuLot^jfrt*  lA 


{SiS".  5Kb  WW  ••  pwi^'iyTid'^'''  ''*<*  ■" 

under  TU.  ,       „  .„  i,«™  .nd 

TIT*Nr^I'*tdll.4.  Fiboloiuly.  aionM  i«"™°  ■"" 

•^'^ci"-f\";^^T^"-»-^ 

g5?^",;JrrS;  « 'iT^w  o««.  of  »"iy  <"•■ 


1-10,90: 


rth.bo.li,  [Milton  il  la  mo-        tro^. 


■1  M    UBWHird  OUtt'l' 

r«"pri'n'lS>"^"l»'Th.  .idrttb.  n>.W.  T*^^. 
W«or-rw .  of  wlilch  ft  i»  l«oi"'ly  ■-«  "  "^ 
I      ^,rt«n,..W™..,il.bt. 
[To-VOBtf,  ad.  Bolbn.  lDt*J 
To'-*m>-vi<n''i  ad.  Bockwud  ud  fcnrud. 
To-Mi'.  od.  and  ».  OB  tW.  any :— •-  tlii.  M- 
Z„ijM,\Vj:  .d.and».  0.«ih«l^:-»- «" 
_'o-moi'-row,  oA  and  t  On  Oa  rnotm*.— «■  »■= 

T^rft'Co"^*^)  '■  ""■"•■  ''"^'  "^  t*'"*^' 

T0AD=t3«l.  ..  A  p«14ofW ;  «  ■"^,'™^J 

-        • -„wnod-ilhool«.«liTilT:ltt«--^ 


I  loiUiif  vord.)  A  Die.     ^. 


id"iTM  t 


SEi,' 


Ti-ta'-ni-nm,  90  :  i.  (9«  ib> 
Ti'-W^iir^lieTrfl.  PBd«io«  tiUBiom. 

TlT(lE=t;flm  1 15,   166  :  >.  "T"^"^  ^ 

■nilu'  fl".  Hionipl  ftooi  lltl"' 
Tl,Tifte,..«.ai>d«.Tol«y«.t"b»:-«- 

Ti -Oltr,  1.  Ono  -lio  eollocH  iHbM. 

Ti'-TUINQ,  «.  TlUie,  [ob-ll  -  "™^^  h  0   I 

TlTHVSlAL.tW-i-mai  •-  Ah«b. 

n,  TITILLXTE.  Hf-tHit.,  -.  -  To  Uckl. 

Tif-il-U"-fi«l<,  69'  •■   A"  "'  ''°''^*  I     "-■''"■  — 

TITLE  M'-ll,  101 :  ».  An  iMcrtpUon  pl^j'd  o«r    xOCSlN=t5ck'-«ln.  ..  A  poblle 


Tnast,  1 


n  bwllii  "  dnnli :  "d  t™«^^^ 
,   TOBACCO-tA-b*c'-ki,  f.  AW 


'^^HobM  Ox  liv«' 
r«lLO»M^n 


"'.r' 


«i^:  ehip'-n 


Tpi'l.l':  ll»i  gKd:  j'0iS,».».y'«^5S-  *«,">,»«. "*>'"• 


TOL 


TOO 


•hreb;  a  h^  from  bis  botby  UU ;  a  certain  weigbt  of 
wvol,  SSIbiu 

:  n»  Tbdi  •.  a.  Tb  ptoAma  in  qiuuitity  what  makM  a 
tod.  or  a  certain  number  ol  todt. 
7b  TODDLE,  t6d'-dl,  101 :  t>.  n.  To  walk  feeWy 
ai  a  child  or  an  old  man. 

TODDY,  «6d'-cl^,  f.  A  juice  drawn  from  certain 
^iMte  oTpalm  iu  the  East  Indies }  also,  a  mixture  of 
spirit  and  water  sweetened. 

TODY,  to'-d^,  i.  A  bird  of  the  pie  kind. 
TOE=:to«,  «.  One  of  the  angeie  of  the  ftet;  the 

fure  part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
TOFORE.— See  onder  Ta 
TOFT=t6ft;,  *.  A  grove  of  trees,  [obe. ;]  a  place  wimte 

ameesuage  has  stood.  [Law.] 

TOGiV"eto'-gJ,  (Thus  in  Eng.)  s.  A  gown  worn  by 

men.  as  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
Tc/'go-tedj  a.  Dreaaed  in  a  toga,  gowned. 
Tc/'^cd,  (;pM,  77)  a.  Togated.  [Shake.] 
TOGETHER,  too-guelh'-er,  ad.  In  company,  in 

uuioD :  without  intermission ;  in  continuity. 
TOIL=:toil,  29  :  «.  A  net  or  snare  woven  or  meshed. 
7bTOIL=toiI,  V,  n.  and  a.  To  labour: — act.  To 

work  at:  Shukitpeari.'  uses  it  for  to  overlalx»ur. 
Toil,  9,  Labour  with  fatigue  and  pain. 
.Toil'-^r,  »,  One  who  toils. 

Toit'-some,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Laborious,  w<tarisome. 
ToiK-some-ness,  #.  Laboriousness. 
TOILErr»toir.;t,t.  a  diesstngtable. 

TOISE,  toyz,  $,  A  Ikthom  or  long  meaaure  in  France 
eqoal  to  6  French  feet,  or  nearly  ^  feet  English. 

TDK  AY=st^ka^',  ».  An  Hungarian  wine  very  highly 
.     prized. 

TOK  E  N,  to'-kn,  1 14  :  «.  Sign,  mark,  memorial ;  a 

piece  of  mtmey  current  by  anJferanee. 
To  T«/-ken,  v.  a.  To  make  known.  [Shake.] 
Tiy-kme d,  a.  Having  marks  or  spots.  [Shake.] 
TOLD.— See  To  TelL 

To  TOLE^tolc,  V,  a.  To  aUure  by  a  halt,  [Obs.] 
TOLEDO=:rt^le'-d6,  «.  A  swoxd  of  Toledo  temper. 
To  TOLERATE=.t61'-«r-iti,  t^  a.    To  suOer,  to 

allow  by  not  hindering. 
Tvil'-er-a^-Z/on,  89  :  t.  Allowance  of  that  which   Is 

not  approved. 
Tol'-er-ont,  a.  Enduring ;  indulgent 
Tol'-er-once,  t.  Capacity  or  stale  of  enduring. 
Tol'-er-a-bltf,  a.  Supportable,  endurable ;  not  excel- 
lent, nor  bad  enough  to  be  Intolerable. 
ToF-«rH»-bly,  ad.  Supportably  ;  passably. 
Tol'-er-a-blr-ness,  t.  State  of  being  tolerable. 
To  TOLL,  toU,  116  :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  sound  as  a 

large  bell  with  solemn  pauses  •.'-act.  To  cauM  to  toll ; 

to  call  or  notify  by  sound. 
Toll,  M.  The  sonnd  of  a  beU  that  tolla. 
TolF^r,  «.  One  that  tolls. 
To  TOLL,  tole,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  take  away,  to  bar, 

to  defeat,  [Law ;]  to  take  from  as  a  pert  of  a  general 
-  contribution  or  tax.  to  collect :— iwa.  To  take  a  tax  or 

tallage  ;  to  pay  a  tax  or  tallaxe. 
49*  To  proaounee  this  verb  tSl.  which  Johnson  says  is 

ita  pronunciation  distinct  from  the   previous   verb, 

woaki  detach  it  from  the  noun  following. 
Toll,  r.   A  tax  taken  for  some  liberty  or  privilege 

granted,  as  for  the  liberty  of  vending  goods  in  a  fair,  or 

i>r  tmWng  and  selling  within  the  bounds  of  a  manor ; 

a  portion  of  the  grain  by  which  a  miller  pays  himself 

for  grinding. 
ToW-et,  9,  Ooe  who  takes  toU. 
Toll'-uar,  «.  a  bar  which  stops  paaaengers  or  boats 

in  order  to  take  toll  from  them. 
ToLl.'*BO0TH,   9,    Originally,  a  custom-house;    sub- 

se^oently,  a  prison :  hence  To  ToUbooth  is  to  put  in 

prison. 


Toi.i/-oi8H,  s.  A  vesael  by  whieh  the  toU  of  eom  b 

taken. 
49"  Other  compounds  vnTtM-hndgei  ToW-g^ie;  ToUT- 
gatherfr:  Tov-houui  &c. 

ToiZ-SBY,  (tdli'*s^)  «.  A  toUbaotli.  a  kind  of  market ; 

an  exchange. 
TOLU=»tor-A,  a.    Epithet  of  a  baliam  from  Tola. 

TOLUTAT10N-t61'-i.ta"-«hun,89:  «.  Aet  of 
pacing  or  ambling.  [Brown.  Hudibraa.] 

TOMAHAWK=rtom'-d-ha«k,  «.  An  Indian  ax*. 

To  Tom'-o-bawk,  9,  a.    To  kUl  with  a  tomahawk. 

TOMB,  tOSin,  1 16,  156  :  «.  The  ptaee  te  whieh  the 
body  \m  consigned  with  (Uneial  rites;  a  monument 
enclosing  the  dead,  or  erected  over  the  grave. 

7b  Tom6,  V,  €U    To  bury,  to  entomb. 

Tomft'-less,  a.    Without  a  tomb. 

Tom^-ttone,  t.    A  etooa  over  a  grave. 

TOMBAC»t5m'-lriUJc»«.    While  aUoy  of  copper. 

TOMBOY»t5in'-boy, «.  Formerly,  a  mean  peteon  ; 
at  present,  a  romping  boyish  girL 

Tom'-rig,  f.    A  tomboy.  [Dennis,  1728.] 

Tom-tit',  «.  llie  titmouse,  a  small  bird. 

TOMEstotne,  «.    One  vohime  of  many. 

TOMPION,  toin[/-yoo,  146  :  s.  A  tamkin. 

TON,  tUO,  11 6  :  f.    A  measure  or  weighs  20  cwL 

Ton'-nage,  «.  Weight  of  goods  in  a  vessel ;  the  duty 
on  such  goods. 

TON,  toang,  [Fr.]  170  :  t.    Fashion  ;  high  mode. 

TONE=tonc,  s.  Originally,  tensbn ;  elasUdty. 
power  uf extension  or  contraction;  sound  as  firom^  a 
chord  of  certain  tension;  a  note;  quality  of  the  voice 
in  speech  as  modified  by  the  foelinffs  of  the  speaker; 
a  whine  or  mournftil  ery ;  an  aflbcted  sound  in  spealUag. 

To  Tone,  v.  a.    To  utter  with  an  affected  tone. 

Toned,  114:  a.    Having  a  tone,  as  high-toned.  &c. 

Tun'-ic,  (t5n'-7ck,  88)  a,  and  r.  Producing  tension ; 
giving  strength ;  being  extended;  relating  to  tones; 
Ton*ieal  is  duused^— «.  A  tonic  medicine ;  the  key  .note 
in  music. 

TONGS,  t5ngz,  143 :  s.  pt,  A  metal  instrument 
with  two  limbs  for  taking  up  what  cannot  be  handled  : 
Tomg,  the  singular,  is  said  to  be  the  clusp  of  u  buckle; 
but  this  has  long  lieen  allied  bv  pronuiiolation  with 
the  following  word,  and  is  now  always  spelled  like  it. 

TONGUE,  tuug,  1 16,  189  :  ».  The  insiraraenl 
of  speech  in  human  beings ;  speech ;  flueucy  of  words ; 
power  of  speech ;  a  language;  a  nution :  lu  other  aui- 
mals,  the  member  cortestxindiug  with  the  human 
tongue;  any  thing  of  artiflcial  contrivance  resembling 
a  tongue  in  make,  situation,  or  use;  a  point  or  pro- 
jectton ;  a  promontory ;  a  bay :  To  hold  the  tongue,  to 
W  silent. 

7b  Tongve,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  chide,  to  scold : — nau 
To  talk,  to  ^rate. 

Tongtftfd,  (tun^^d)  a.    Having  a  tongue. 

Tongtfe'-less,  a.    Speechlesa ;  unnamed. 

i9*  The  compounds  are  Tongw' 'grafting,  (a  particular 
mode  of  grafting ;)  Tomgue'-vad,  (a  great  tallier;) 
Tongu/'*hap€d;  To  Tongue' -tte,  Cto  render  unable  to 
speak;)  ron«K«'-(/ed,  (unable  to  speak:  having  an 
impediment  i)  31cc. 

TONNAGE.— See  under  Ton. 

TONSlL=ton'-cil,  s.  One  of  the  two  round  glands 
at  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  also  called  the 
almonds. 

TONSILE,  t5n'-c71, 105  :  a.  That  may  becUpped. 

Ton'-*«re,  (-sh*00r,  147)  ».  Act  of  shaving  ;  State 
of  being  shorn. 

TONTINE,  t6n-teni^  104  :  «.  A  toon  raised  on 
life  annuities  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship ;  named 
finom  Tontt,  the  inventor. 

TONY,  to'-n^xj,  s.    In  old  cant  style,  a  simpMoH. 

TOO^^tSS,  ad,  (Orighially  the  same  word  ae  To.) 
Over  and  above,  over  much ;  in  old  writers  it  M  Mme- 
times  doubled  for  emphasis ;  Ukewise,  also. 


Tbs  cign  =  U  omA  after  moAa*  of  •pellloff  that  have  no  irrsgalaxHr  af  M«a4. 

ComommU:  mtsh-un,  i,  e,  nuaion,  165 :  vTxh-un,  i.  e,  vitton,  165 :  Oin,  166 :  ^<n,  166. 
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TOP 

TOOK.— Se«ToT*ke. 

ono  whom  another  uses  as  his  tool. 
T#  TOOT=atti5t,  «. «.  (8«t  To  TtttW)  To  ptj  « l)6ep 

about:  to  tUud  oat  or  be  promUuint.  [Obs.] 

To  T00T=to3t,  r.  a.    To  sound,  as  a  flute^ 

Toot'-er,  f.    One  who  plays  on  a  pipe. 

TOOTH-MSdl,  wit^.)  *.   The  boaea  wt  in  the  jaw 

TE¥!^H^tetA,  pL     f  i>r  maiaefetlon  aad  artkn- 

lation ;  latlVk  palate ;  a  tine,  prong,  or  blade ;  the 

wMiiaenipartaofwiHels  by  which  tbeyoatch  eorre- 

Moodenipaita:  r«o<4 oaii  ami* with  ooeTantaoatTio- 

Bnce7To<*e4M#A,i»openopfiosikion:  Tit  emt  «£*# 

tetth,  to  tnauU  by  open  expcobatian :  To  $how  the  tetth, 

to  threaten ;  henfit,  /a  jpcTe  tftk*  teith,  notwithiiand- 

iag  threaU  expressed  by  showing  the  teelh,— oot- 

withstandinf. 

To  Tooth,  V,  a.    To  Umiish  wlHi  leeth  ;  to  hident ; 

to  leek  Into  the  oecreapondent  part. 
Tooiked,  (USMlt,  114,  143)  a.   Havlnff  taeth. 
Toofhf'M,  117:  If.    PaUtable.  [Obs] 
Too/AMe»g,  a.    Wasting  teeth. 
ToofV^^eme,  107  :  a.    PafaHaUe.  [Obs.] 
Too/A'-some-ness,  t.    Palatabtenesa.  [Obs.] 
Toothf-v,  a.    Having  teeth.  aM  an  Insiniment. 
MTOtlMt  cotnpownda  kre  TooUf^ehet  Totth'-iknwir, 
Tooth'^ratoirngt  Twik'-^09.  {•.  setting  the  teeth  on 
edge ;)  Tm^Amei,  <aentU«rtftte  in  botany  0  T^ett  - 
pick  or  Tooth' wcker ;  Tooth' umt,  (•  pl«nt  j)  fcc 
To  Trkth^  (tei^t,  137)  v.  n.    To  breed  teeth. 
Teeth'-iDfj,  »•    The  operation  or  process  of  the  first 

growth  of  teetli. 
TOP»top,  f.  The  highest  pari;  sorflMe;  thahi^st 
degree  or  rank  %  the  crown  of  thfe  head;  the  forelock; 
thobeadoTapl^ntt  a  platfona  twiod  the  loww  Mt- 
head  of  a  ship :  H  is  sometinwa  «*jd  adjeatively  to 
signify  lying  or  being  on  the  top :  as  the  mw<>.  of  a 
plaything  wliich  boys  make  to  spin  on  lU  point,  it  has 
origiually  a  different  dirrivation. 
i'o  Top^v.  n,  and  a.  To  rise  aloft  ;  to  predominate; 
to  excel  I— act.  To  cover  on  the  top.— to  tip ;  to  rise 
above:  tosurpan;  to  crop;  to  rise  to  the  top  of;  in 
old  style,  to  perform  eminently. 
Top'-fttl*  117  :  d.    Fail  to  the  top. 
Top'-leM,  a.    Having  DO  top. 
To^-mMt,  116:  a;    Uppermost*  Mgbest 
tV  Other  eoBipaands  ore  Tup'-onaoarw  (a  sort  of  railing 


TOR 

taining  to  topography ;  local.  ^    ^ 

Top'-o-graf»r'-l<<Jrt-ly,  ad,  '  With  rt^pcd  1o  loial 

sitnation  and  eharatfteHstfct.^     '  *         \, 

T0P*ARMOUR,&&— 6e*T^^*lfce*'       '  '        *^ 
TOPAZ=to'-p4i,  t.  A  yrtlow  gem.  .\  "T '  y 

To-PAx'-O- LITIS,  t.  A  lopaz  llki  k  garti^E.      ''  /        ~ 
To  TOPE=tSjp<,  V.  m.  To  drink  iard,  (b  t!p^. 
To'-per,  36  :  «.  A  tippler,  a  dmnkard.  '    .     ,      ,    r 
TOPHET,  to'-nSt,!.  HeU;  asirriplai^ 

TOPHUS,  to'-fiii,  163:  #.   A 
a  kind  of  sandstone ;  «  eoneretion  ftMUkdia^ia^ 


To^ropt:  Ti/n'-taUt  Tsj»'-s*«p«*  <tuiblarta,  in  bo- 

uny ;)  kc 
Top'-FINO,  a.    Fine,  gajlant.  [Low  stylo] 
Top'-pin^4y,ae^  Splesdidly^  «ob^  i  H  wasanoiaaUy 

used  as  an  a4)eotiv«* 
To  Top'-PUB,  V.  «.  and  a.    To  fon  as  fram  a  top  or 

hMght,  to  <aU  forward  or  down  i-^-WL  To  throw  doim. 

[Shaks.} 
Top'-sr-TUR"-vr,  ad.    Witli  the  bottom  upward. 

TOPARCH,  top'^rk,  161 1  t.  The  chief  of  a 
p/ar«  or  district:  hence  Top'archy.  [Brown] 

Top'-ic,  f .  UAf  rally,  a  plaee  j  in  Mrgeiy,  that  whiA 
is  applied  4o  a  place;  in  Tketorie,  a  pUoe  in  vhioh 
arguments  salted  to  the  purpose  in  -rtew  are  collected ; 
hebce  a  general  head;  and  heuee  also,  principle  of 
persuasion)  anykubjoaordiaeonrBo  or  argument. 

Top'-f-Cal,  a.  Local,  confined  to  some  particular 
pl«t0;  applied  to  »oiBe  pfctUcnUr  par«;  ruling  to 
.some  gaiiend  head. 

Top^-i-cal-ly.  ad*   In  a  fO^nsA  numiMr. 

particular  fteoer    soiMue  .4>f  dtscdbint  H't'cvl^ 
piaocs. 
To-^o^!^Ta^hex,9.  Writer  o^ topography.   ,    ,/ 


To-pk^f-ctmn^  (-(i^-Bb^ua,  90)  «.  Giiup. 
TOPIARY,  1^-^x4^  a,  Shaped  Ivy  fea«iinv«i 

T6#[c,*ic,TOPOG«  APHY,  ftc— WT6p.i 

TOPPrNG,   &c.,    To   TOPFL^    ftc^  TC^- 

PROUD.&c,  TOPSY-TimVY.— Se«T«^i«. 
TOQUET,  t5-ki^,  [Fr.]  I70  i  ».  Rind  <rf  bonnet. 
TOR^tor,  3^  :  «.  A  tower«  a  tnmit ;  a  ht^ft  iMdatM 

rockorbilL  tl^«1-] 
TORCIl^toitcb,  t.    A  Taxge  candle  csucrkd  ^  4m 

hand,  generally  of  wax ;  a  floubeao. 
Torch'-*!,  *.  One  tliai  gives  light.  C^l>«ks.l 
MT"  The  oumpounds    are  TorcA'-Aforer;   ^vrdfS^i 

Torch'-ieort,  (a  plant ;)  fcc 

TORE.— See  T^>  Tear.         '  , 

TORE==tori,  #.  The  dead  gAss  fn  wixit«r.  C^utiss.] 
TOREUMATOGRAPflY,  ti-ro(Arti3-iqg^-ri. 

f^,  163 :  <.  A  desorlpt^  ot  aktmnul .  aodpftnie  ahd 

bass-relief. 
TORMENT,    &€^— Se«  oodcr  IVwttn^  ftilld*i^ 

Torse,  lea 
Tor'-mbn-tii.,  t.    A  ptent.  septfoO.  «<y  tiad&ed  tktm 

itsreptttation  for  cttttng  the  tonheaft  ^«r  ta^UUag  W 

Sipes. 
RN.— See  To  Tear. 
TORN  ADO^tor-Da'-di,  t.  A  vioteniwlui&ig  gaiil^r 

wind,  a  whirlwind. 
TORPEDO,  TORPEWT,  &c.— See  in  the  ntt 

class.  -p 

TORPID»tOl^-pTd,  0.    Having  lost  leinlliiit^  Mi 

motion;  nomb;  dull. sluggiith.  ' 

Tor'-pidHMW, «.  Torpituda.     '• 
Tor'-pi-tude,  s.  State  of  being  ^orjU* 
Tor-pid'-i-ty,  t.  Torpitudtf.  torpor. 
Tor'-por,  [Lat>}  t.  Noabnoss,  slnggUbi 
Toi'.peot,  a.  BenHsbed.  c 

Tor-pes'-cent,  a.  Beeonilng  torpid.  '     ' 

Tor-pe'-do,  «.     An  electric   fish.   thai.  wlSle  afite, 

numbs  the  person  who  touches  it  ercv  witl^  a  afiek, 
TbTORREFY^tdf'^ri-fy^v.A.   1Vdeyt»r«ln: 

to  soorch.  to  parefa*  '•  " 

Tor'-re-fac^-/M&,  f.  AflteCdryiagor^aHMi^-    ^ 

Tor'-bid,  a.  Paiehed,  violraUy  hot.      '      ^o  >    \ 

Tor'-rid-neBs, «.  State  of  tnlng  tanU^      '  ^"^  ^ 

TORRENT^tdr'-rSllt,  r.  and  ^     A  tUMivh- 

ing  of  som«  ikdd ;  a  strong  cnri«tot:— 4^,)MttBi  *■ 
rushing  as  a  torrent. 

TORRlCELLlAN,f5t'.ri-t^.1i:2rii;^'B|ttMt 

Df^lMiometer.fh>m.  T«irrweJ<wlheill^T«n>biv   ,    -r 
TORRID.— See  under  To  Twtefr.'    ,  /  '  1 

TORSEaitora,  153 :  t.  Lit*»ra]lT.  ahrVClj 
twisted.— a  wreath.  [Herald.;]  a  fthttap  flMf  i 
upper  part  haa  beta  twisted. as  «rafcAWtRVfl 
4hb  in  IiaMaaio  «ftllcd  TSmatk  «lnik'%  a^fUfiCiii 
the  name  of  the  IniaKofa^fktlve^hal.JMeitaMhs 
^ head  and  limbs.  ,^,    .1     jV       •     v'''»''T 

Tor-BeU<*  Ai^^th^n«lna,Mf|(edfoi9L   ,.,   .  ,.,,, 

See  Tort,  8fc.  lower  la  Ihe  etaas. 
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Tpi'^lfj,  105 ;.  fl.  Twisted,  caSkiU  {^qCI 
xbr^tivc'lO.i :  a,  TwUted.  wxwUitrd.  [Shalul 
ToK-tu-«i»»  14J : .  a.  TwiiM,  irr«atli9d^  vioOiiif : 

•eealao  loKvr  )n  j!b^  cU«9. 
Tor'-tu-ota-Ae^s,  «.  SUOe  of  being  tiritted. 
Toc'-to^M'^i-tf,  .34 :    «.    State  of  boipf  iwist«d; 

vre&Ui,  flexure. 
Tor'-xehT;  t.     An  ancient  engine  of  war  fbr  horliiig 

•todirs?' we  ^m  lower  in  the  ctass,  under  Tortion. 
"l^l^^ronV)  (tor'-^tfzt  )24)  i.  An  mnmal  eoTered  with 

aTety^lnrd  ^hell  Into  whieh  it  dniwi  ite  head  and 

IMr-  KHaUetl  tmtu  the  erooked  or  twlsled  form  of  lU 
,, ,  i^UtX  ly^ff^  Tor^tew-iMT,  a  word  9fteii  vied  adjoe- 

Tort,  ».  ^^itetaUy.  t^  poJiiiV  irpoJ^eA,  a  perreaioiv^— 
'  wtoog.iniAchien  injury  }  calamity.  [Obs.] 

ilMf'iwia^  ('•Wvfif  Xti7)  a»  Injurious.  [SpenaorJ 

Tbc'-^-oySx  t20vO«  MvKi»ivn>fU.  lee  abo  higher. 

.Toil^-T/ON|  §9 :  f .  A  raelUvg.  a  torturing.  [Baoou.} 

.'tur'-Ztf re^  (coiioq,  toi^'Ch^OOr)  s,  Extreme  paja at 
'  inflhrted  by  ilie  wheel  or  racki  tqnneats  judicially 
Inflicted ;  anguiih,  pang. 

*  To  Tor'- Aire,  tf,  a.  To  nuniib  with  torturoi ;  to  ex- 
enwiate}  to  vex  t  in  old  authors,  to  keep  on  the 
stretch. 

Tit^-ht-rfTf  9.  Re  who  tortures,  a  tomenter. 

Tor'-Zaf-ring^ljr,  ad.  So  as  to  torture. 

Tot'-UfTouStO,  Tormenting.  [Oba.] 

Tbr'-ineDt;  a.  Any  thing  fhat  tortures  ur  gives  pais ; 
peml  angdish.  tortars :  see  also  higher. 

^7h  Tvtt^atalff  63:  v. «.  To  jmi  to  pain,  to  haiaas 
witli  anguish,  to  exernciate;   to  tease,  to  vex;    in 

^:.  llilldu.  iHuL  elscwhero  la  the  old  poets,  It  sotnstlmes 
has  the  primary  sense  of  the  whole  class,  to  twist,  to 
hiuL  t9  pot  into  agitation. 

Tor^ipetfV'-rfy  9f  Om  who  tormeata,  genemUy ; 
specially,  one  who  inflieta  penal  tortures,  in  which 
sense  it  may  be  spelled  TorsieaZV.*  aee  -er,  Jndex  of 
Tcrmiuations. 

T^JrnieOtil.— -Sec  in  ils'  alphabetical  place. 

I^OBf'VOVB,  120  :  <i*  Lltc|iafy«  having  a  twl«ted  coun- 
tenance.—stem,  sour  of  look.  [Disused.] 

Tot'-vi-tf,  ».  Severity  of  kwk. 

TDRtTS^tort'-us,  «^  A  large  round  monltibg* 

TORY,  tor*'-^  47 :  ».  A  word  of  lepveach  nppUed 
by  the  Country  t|i»  the  Cktart  party  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  these,  in  return,  oaianv  the 
Countnr  p«Tty  H^higt:  a  Tory  then  si)?niried  an  Irish 
oatUw-vr*  Mbber.  who  osed  to  demand  money  by  the 
exdaawtkm  **Toreel''  give  OMt  fFUg  (sour  milk) 
was  a  nieknama  Ik  the  sour^laeed  Scotch  covenanters : 
in  its  present  meaning,  a  Tory  is  understood  to  be  one 
■"^'wlKiilti  'tx»tftl<Jal  principles,  always  leans  to  the  church 
aM  Mate ;  a  IWhig  to  be  one  who  upholds  the  principles 
.  ;<ariharevalatlbn  of  1688.  and  aueh  political  measures 

as  kticngthen  and  esUblish  the  liberty  of  the  subjirot. 
Txjf'tjHmm^  #.  The  principles  of  a  Tonr. 
7tf  TOSE,  tozi,  l&l :  tr.  fk  To  \mm  wool 
To  TOSS=»tQN^  1 7 :  «•  a.  aod  «^   To  throw  with  the 
ibaad;  tfl|  throw  witb  violence :  to  put  i«to  violeni  mo- 
'^oai  l«tumble  over ;  lo  make  restless :—»«».  To  fling,  to 
Mm  c6ittinoUon ;  to  be  moved  lumuUuously :   7b7<w« 
«p,  4o  throw,  a  ooin  np»  aofl  Wa^^  on  what  side  it 

Tom,  #.  dtist  tff  toaldg ;  a^bctod  action  of  the  head. 
Tov'-ier,  «.  One  who  fosses. 

*2fljJW"|."Vli()lcni  commoUoo. 

VrpbX  -fc  A  topor,  a  drunkaid. 
9Qfth%^io''-ioAi  a«  aiid  n  Whole,  ftiH,  eomptato ; 
»^«iM4ivkMe-«^  TlM-«rhdle*eoi»pMe  sum.* 
T</-tal-ly,  ad.  Wholly,  completely,  entirely. 
To-tal'-fl-ttf,  »:  C<m)flki6  smn:  Tbf <i/Virf «  is  tmuMoL 
ToT'-f-orfifi«''-wli  [tai]  Tn  Jnit  so  many  words. 

147. 101)  mi.  As  often  ii  a  thing  shalt  happen. 


TOW  , 

Ti»'«to  tKtf^AOi  l^iwi.  By  the  wh<$le  Wrena;  kk  op- 
posite as  the  polee.  - 
T^OTH&R,  «fi^^-er  :  CooCraetiOR  for  ihe^ther. 

To  T0TTER=^t5t'-t^r,  tr.  i»..  To  shake  ap,  as  to 
threaten  a  fall :  Tottery  and  Ti^tjf,  Ibr  unsteady,  are 
vulrar. 

TOlJCAN»tov'-€dD,  #.  AfairdiirSbathAibedca. 

To  TOUCH,  tiilch,  120  c  o.  o.  and  ni  \  To  come 
in  contact  with ;  to  perceive  bv  the  fsaie  of  fecUog ; 
to  reaidi  with  any  thiof ;  te  aMdrile  with;  toloAaenco 
byiaspnlse;  toaffeet;  to  have  an  eSsot  en  t  to  eolate 
to :  to  try.  as  cold  with  a  stone }  to  mark  out}  to  tteat 
of  perfonetorily;  in  oU  aatiiors.  to  censare  :-~eeM. 
Te  ba  in  a  state  of  ianotMa?  7a  tokckmt^to  come  to 
without  stay:  To  Umtk  ea  or  apei^  to  take  efleet  on ; 
to  mention  slightly ;  to  go  to  for  a  very  ahoit  time ;  t3 
Ugbt  apon  in  aieatal  inqoiry. 

Totfcl),  i.  Contact;  sense  of  feeliag ;  a^  of  toaching ; 
Btato  of  beinf  toncbed ;  examinatifio  aa  by  a  atoae  tor 
trying  gold;  test;  proof;  stroke  of  a  pencil  pr  pen; 
feature,  lineament;  stroke  as  00  a  ronsTcal  inslrw- 
ment ;  power  of  exdting  the  sdfcctions;  particular  ap- 
plicatton  of  any  thfaif  to  a  person ;  exasfe  perftmnanco 
of  an  agraement;  a  uat ;  a  slif h|  efCort  of  qsMy. 

ToKch'-a-blf,  a.  Tangible. 

ToMcJhf'ing,  a,  and  prep,  Fathetk,  monogt^pref, 
[Oba]  With  respect  to.  with  regard  to. 

Towch'-iog-ly,  «</.  With  fMKag  emotioa. 

Toirtrh'-y,  a.  Peevl^.  irritable. 

Towch'-»-ly,  ad.  With  Irritation ;  peevishly. 

ToticW'i'neM,  $,  Peevishness,  irascibfflty. 

Mr*  The  compounds  ore  Touch'-hole,  (vent  of  flrc-arms  ;'^ 
^mck'^t-not,  (a  plant })  Tumth'-n&sdU,  (a  eoiall  Imt  lof 
metal  need  to  te«t  pieces  of  the  same  metal  1)  T«mck'- 
atomt,  (test  for  BMtal ;  hence  test  noerally  1}  Tvuch*- 
ntcod^  (rotten  wood  used  fin-  tinder ;}  &«• 

TOUGH,  tuff,  120, 162:  a.  Yielding  to  flexarc  or 
extension  without  firacture,  the  coutrary  t<i  hriUlt; 
\iscous.  tenacions;  more  commonly,  stron;;.  flrm.  aot 
easily  broken ;  in  a  sense  rather  ancient,  diflieuiL    ' 

Toug^Ay,  ad.  In  a  tough  manner. 
Tougkf'Ues^  •,  Quality  of  being  tough. 
To  Tougf/'cn,  (tuP-ln,  1 14)  r.  n,  ^oA  a,  Togrbw 
tough :— act  To  make  tough. 

TOUPET,  too^piu',  [Fr.]  170:  t.  An  artVckl 
curl,  more  eommoaty  written  and  soaaded  Tea  pee'.- 

TOUR,  tS3r,  132:  t.  Litomlly.  a  turn,  a  going 
round;  hence,  a  journey  in  a  circuit;  Milton  uses  it 
for  .1  high  circular  flight 

Tour'-ist,  «.  One  that  makes  a  tour. 

TOURMALINE,  tfi&r'-fiuiliii,  103  : «.  A  mineral 
of  the  gem  order  from  Ceylon. 

TOURN,  tticn,  132:  t.  (Compare  Tour.)  The  great 
eourt-leet  of  the  eonnty.  eallad  the  sherifTs  toom,  be- 
cause he  oriffinally  took  a  tomm  or  eiroait  about  his 
shire,  and  hekl  this  oourt  in  each  rrspective  huadted. 

TOURN AMENT^to'QMi^iii^Bt)  1  a.  (Compare 
TOURNEYc=to'ur-n4^  132,47:    /Tour.)      A 

military  mock  encounter  as  practised  iu  the  mldi^ 
agesv— tilt,  joust  i  Milton  sometives  uses  it  rtmt^y  Ibr 
encounter. 

To  T</cir-Dey»  v.  fi.  To  tilt  In  the  Hstt. 

TOURNIQUET,  tur'-n^k^t,  182, 145  :#.  (Com- 

pare  Tour.)  A  surj|ical  instrument  to  check  hetaor- 
rbage  in  amputaljoas,  tightened  or  relaxed,  l^y  the  tmrm 
of  a  handle. 

roTO(;SE,towz,l&l:  9.  «.aodii.  To  pidl.  to 
tear,  to  haul,  to  drag :  hence,  Tumaef  aa  the  name  of  a 
dos:— Ilea.  To  tear  gr  rave  about,! 

To  Tovif'LB,  V,  a.  To  puU.  or  hanl  a^t  ILow  iityto] 

Tt  TOUT«towt,  o<  91.  (fat  T»  TaCi  imi.)  To  ply 
or  seek  for  customers.  [LocaL] 

TOW,  to^»!=-t5*,  t.  Fhix  or  hemp  beaten  and  cdmbcd 
nito  a  ntavMiHoas  enbetaiice'* 
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TRA 

To  TOW,  tow='to*,  ».  a.  To  drnir  ftlong  or  through 
water  by  •omethinii  attached  to  th«  veMel. 

Tpip'-age,  99 ;  *.  Act  of  towinf ;  monay  for  towinj. 

Toio'-line^  a.  Line  or  chain  uaed  in  towing. 

TOWARD,  toMs'-ard-to'urd,  134, 47:  \  prep,, ad. 

TOWA  RDS,  toM»'-<irdz=»to'urd2, 143:  f  and  adj. 
In  u  diroction  or  with  lendaney  to;  near  to;  with 
reapact  lo:  in  old  writer*  tha  two  parts  of  tha  word  «ra 
aometimes  ieparated,  at.  To  God  ward,  In  wliich  uae 
To  is  ptonouDced  aa  usual :  aee  To :— arft.  Nearly,  at 
hand  t—cdj.  ( Ihc  first  form  only.)  Ready  to  do  or 
learn  ;  tha  contrary  to /rocconf;  towardly. 

Toac/-ord-ly,  a.  Dodle.  compliant  with  dnty. 

To«/-ard-lt-De8S,  *.  Docility. compUanoa.  iMdinaM  to 
do  or  learn:  roip'«rrfa«t«  also  oeeora. 

TOWEL—tow'-^l,  31, 14:  f.  Napkin  for  the  hands. 

TOWER=tow'-rr=towtr,  134  :  ».  A  high  build, 
ing ;  a  building  raised  above  the  main  edifice ;  a  for- 
liesa.  a  citadel ;  .ludicrously,  a  high  head-drets;  Agu- 

'    rathrely,  high  fiighl,  elevation. 

To  Tower,  ».  it.  To  fly  or  rise  high,  to  aoar. 

Tower«l,  114:  a.  Having  towera. 

Tow'-er-ing,  a.  Very  high,  elevated. 

Tow'-cr-y,  a*  Towered,  adorned  with  towers. 

TowEii-MUi'-TABD,  s.  A  plant. 

TOWN=-tOWH,  31 :  s.  Originally,  a  waUed  or  forti- 
fled  place;  any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a 
village ;  specially,  a  number  of  houaes  not  being  nor 
having  been  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  to  which  belongs 
a  regular  market;  the  inhabitanU  of  a  town;  tlia 
town  in  which  one  Uvea  j  distinctively,  the  metropolis, 
or  the  people  in  it }  and  more  narticularly  the  court 
end  of  London,  or  the  people  who  ori^^nate  and  give 
currency  to  the  fashions,  taste,  and  opinions  of  the  day. 

Town'-ish,  a.  Pertaining  to  people  of  the  town. 

Town'-less,  a.  Without  towns. 

Town'-ship,».  Corporation  of  a  town;  district  belong- 
ing to  a  town. 

tgr  The  compounds  are  Towu.cUrk',  (the  manager  of 
the  public  business  of  a  town;)  Town  erf «r;  Town- 
hituse' ;  Towus'man.  (inhabitant  of  a  piece j  one  of 
the  same  town;)  Town'Aaik;  Towntop\  (a  large  top; 
formerly  there  was  one  in  every  village  for  the  peasants 
to  whip  in  cold  weather  when  they  could  not  work;) 
&c. 

TOXICAL, t5ck9'4-cal,  188  :  a.  Poiaonous. 

Tar'-i-col"-o-gy,  87  :  «.  Discourse  on  poisons. 
TOXOPHlLITE,t6ck«-5r-4.lTt«,  188,163:   t. 

A  lover  of  the  bow,  nn  archer,  a  lover  of  archery. 
TOY = toy,  29  :  ♦.    A  pUything,  a  bauble ;  a  trifling 

thing  valued  for  its  look  only ;  matter  of  no  importance ; 

folly,  trifling  practice »  play,  sport ;  amorous  dalliance ; 

udd*  or  silly  tale  ;  wild  or  odd  conceit. 
To  Toy.  V,  n.  To  trifle ;  to  play ;  to  dally  amoronaly : 

it  scarcely  occurs  aa  an  active  vcrlx 
Toy'-er,  ».  One  who  toys  or  is  foil  of  tricks. 
Toy'-f«l,  117:  a.  Full  of  tricks.  [Donne.] 
Toy'-ish,  a.  Trifling;  wanton. 
Toy'-iah-ness,  #.  Qnality  of  being  toylah. 
tSr  The  compounds  are  Tof/-man;  Toy'shop;  &c. 

To  TOZE«=toti,  V,  a.  To  touae  ;  whush  see.  [Shaks.1 

TRACE^traci,  t,  TlMit  by  which  baasta  draw  thefar 

burthen.— harness:   it  occurs  in  the 4tN|^..  hut  usually 

in  <he  pi. 
TRACE=rtric«,  «.     Mark  left  by  any  thing  pasdng ; 

impression.  fooUteps ;  appearance  of  what  has  been ; 

track,  path. 
To  Trace,  v.  a.    To  fallow  by  some  mark ;  to  follow 

with  exactness ;  to  walk  over*,  hence,  to  mark  out : 

it  occurs  In  old  style  as  a  neuter  verb  signifying  to 

walk. 
Tra'-^^r,  «.  One  that  traces. 
Tra'-cing,  s.  Course,  path,  trade 
Trace'-O'ble,  a.  That  may  be  traoml 
Tra'-cer-y,  a.  Ornamental  alooe-work. 


TRA 

TRACHEA,  tri'-ki-^,  «.  Tke  wtedpip« 
at  f  he  root  of  the  tooffne :  it  is  of  coorss^  ••  aa 
word,  a  noum  sing. ;  the  original  word  ia  a  son 
nlfVing  rough  parts  or  anbstaiieea,  with  wliteh 
cation  its  classical  proonndatioo  woold  be  ^~ 

Tra'-cAe^l,  90 :  a.  Pertaining  to  tba 

Tra''-chb-ockl»',  101:  «.  An 
thyroid  gland,  veiled  alsobronehocele  or  goitre. 

Tra'-chr-ot^'^o-m  r,  a.  The  opetntioD  of  "*^fci*^  aa 
opening  into  the  windpipe. 

TRACHYTE,  tri'-Iufo,  <.  LilwaUy.  a  ro^  mh- 
stance;  (see  the  remark  at  Trachea;)  m.  mpmm^  of 
volcanic  rock. 

Tro-cAyt'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to-  tnchjte. 

TRACK»tlilck,  «.  (Allied  to  Tnwe.)  Mark  Ml  by 
something  that  has  pasaed.-^a  trace :  a  road ;  a 
path. 

To  Track,  o.  a.  To  IbUow  by  the  tack;  lo  tv 

Track'-less,  a.  Being  without  a  track. 

Track'-roao,  «.  A  towing  path. 

Track'-acoat,  a.    UtenOly.  a  boat  drawn 
a  Dutch  passage-boat :  it  is  originally  a  Dutch 

Tkact,  f.  Something  drawn  out  or  extended, — a  i^- 
gion  or  quantity  of  land ;  continuity,  any  thing  pn»- 
tracted ;  course,  manner  of  proceas ;  Shakspeare  aos— 
times  usee  it  for  track ;  a  treatise,  a  small  book. 

To  Tract,  v.  a.  To  traoe  out ;  to  pcobaet.  CObs.] 

TRJiCJ*'A-BJ.Ey  a.  That  may  be  Sed^  tang^  or  ma- 
naged ;  docile ;  also,  that  may  be  handled,  palpable. 

Tract'-o-bly,  tuL  In  a  trsetaUa  manner. 

Tract<-«-bliMie8S,  t.  State  of  beiaf  trudafale. 

Tracf  •o-bil"-f-ejr,  84  :  «.  Traetablenefla. 

Tkac'-t.vtb,  t,  A  treatise  or  tract  [Oba.] 

Trac-ta'-/ion,  89  :  «.  Discussion  of  a  aalyect. 

Tr4c'-t/lb,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  drawn  out.  daeCik. 

Trao-til'-»-ty,  84  :  f.  QnaUty  of  being  tnetile 

Tncf'Hon,  t.  Act  of  drawing ;  atate  of  being  drawn. 

Trac'-tor,  «.  An  inatrument  of  tractive  pov«K. 

Trac'-tive,  105  :  a.  That  polla  or  drawn. 

TRADE— trade,  ».  (Allied  to  Traditive.)  The  ex- 
change of  goods,  originally  by  barter,  at  present  rid«flf 
by  means  of  money, — trafflc.  commerce ;  an  oecapa- 
tion  or  employment  distinct  from  agricoltare.  from  the 
liberal  arts,  and  tnm  the  iMiraed  profesaioas;  for- 
merly trade  was  used  of  domestic,  and  traffic  of  foreigQ 
commerce;   instruments  of  any  oecupatioQ:   dcsiv»> 

to 


(Back. 


tively,  it  ia  applied  to  any  employment,  and 
any  one's  haW  or  standmg  |»aetiee. 
7b  Trade,  v,  ».  and  a.  To  deal,  to  hoU 
to  traffic;   to  act  merely  fbr  money:—! 
xxvii.  13.]  To  aell  or  exchange. 

Tra'-ded,  a.  Versed,  practised. 

Tra'-ding,  a.  and  s.  Carrying  on  commerce :  havinf 
a  trade  wind : — t.  Act  of  carrying  on  commerce. 

Tra'-drr,  «.  He  or  that  which  is  engaged  in  XxwSc. 

Trade'-fwl,  117:  a.  Commercial. 

4^  The  compounds  are  TVndes'-JUk;  Tradef  tmmm,  (a 
sltop-kecper  ;j)  TVoWe'-tPtad.  (a  wind  fovourable  ta 
trade  by  blowing  in  onediieetiun  foraeertain  time  ;)k& 

TRADITION,  &c.— See  in  the  ensning  daas. 

TRADITIVE,  tr&d'4-liv,  92, 105 :  «.    That  is  or 

can  be  delivered  down,  as  from  age  to  age. 
Trad'-i-tor,  t.  A  name  of  inkmy  applied  to  early 

Christians  who  delivered  the  Scriptures  or  the  goods «f 

the  church  to  their  persecutors ;  hence  the  wtvrd  Traitor. 
Tra-dit^-iov,  (trd-dish'-UD,  89)  «.  The  dehrtqf 

of  historical  events  to  posterity  by  oral  report,  not  ia 


wilting. 

'-Mn-al,     \  «.  DeHvued  orallj  iWrni  fiite 

traditkm. 


1* 

r,  5  to 


Traydii' 

Tra-di/'-«i>tl<-ar-jry  f  to  too ;  In  ^akft.  obaerrmnt  ti 


Tro-ditf'-ioii-al-lf,  md.  By  tradition. 
Tra-dif'-ioaHSt,  «.  One  who 
TVoditJener  is  thesaaa. 
Tbo  scbaBMs  cadre,  and  tba  prtiici|il«s  t9  vW^  tk«  anotten  tsl^«  pssceds  tits  DieUoaafy. 

A'ovr^;  Ritt'-wA^:  chip'-Dian :  p^-pi*:  ll«:  g»d!  j'W,  •.  e . /op,  55 :  a,!,^ 
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To  TRADUCE=»tr^UCt',t;.fl.  In  tha  literal  •enie 
M>w  dJMfued,  to  grow  or  contlna*  in  being  by  deriv- 
lag  or  •!  rawing  from  ;  at  pretent.  to  draw  wrongly  into 
aa  odious  light,— to  calumniat**,  to  *ilify,  to  decry. 

Tw-du'-c^r,  «.  A  slanderer,  a  calumniator. 

Tw-dnce'-ment,  ».  Censure,  obloquy. 

Tit4-Du'-CI-BL£,  a.  That  may  be  derived. 

7b  Tra-dtlCt^,  V.  a.  To  derive.  [Diaus«d.] 

Tro-duc'-tive,  105:  «.  Derivable;  dedodble. 

Tra-doc'-/i©n,  89:  «.  Derivation;  tradition;  oou- 
▼«yanee;  tnnsition.  [Baeon.  Hale.] 

TRAFFlC^trSf-ftck,  «.    Commerce;  large  trade; 

Irts  frequently,  subject  of  commerce. 
U  Traf-tlc,  v.  n.  and  a.  (Trafficked,  Traffichng : 
193.)   To  practise  commerce ;   to  act  from  mercenary 
or  mean  motives :— <icf .  To  exchange  in  commerce. 

Traf-flc-krr,  193  :  ».  A  trader  ;  a  merchant. 

Trar-fio-o-ble,  a.  MarkeUble.  [Bp.  Hall.] 

TRAGACANTH=-trftj?'-a-c«nl*,  «.  Goat's  thorn. 

TRAGEDY,  txM-^dh^  92  :  t.  A  dramatic  poem 
repiff  uUng  the  stronger  passions  of  our  nature,  and 
the  woaa  and  misftirtunes  of  life,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  r«is«  Uie  strongest  emotions  of  horror,  rage,  or  grief; 
yet,  beio^  amt^ions  that  die  for  wajit  of  further  object, 
are  on  the  whole  pleasurable. 
Tro-ge^Hii-any  *.  A  writer  of  tragedy ;  more  com- 
monly an  actor  of  tragedy. 
Tray'-lC,    Tra^-i-cal,  a.    Pertahilng  to  or   reaem- 

bling  tragedy  i  fatal,  mournful. 
Tra^i-C<al-lyi  ad.  In  a  tragical  manner. 
Tra^-»-cal-Dess>  <.  Calamitouaness. 
Trao'-I-COM^-k-df,  «.  A  drama  in  which  the  two 

specks,  comedy  and  tragedy,  ore  mingled. 
T^-i-Com'f-i-caXt  a.  Relating  to  tragicomedy;  con- 

sisUng  of  mirth  and  sorrow  mingletl. 
Tr&/-i-coin"-i-cal-ly,  ad.  In  a  tragicomical  manner. 
To  TRAlL=tra\l,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  draw  along  the 
ground;  to  draw,  the  object  being  a  long  floating  or 
waving  body;  to  draw,  to  drag:  in  a  special  sense,  to 
hont  by  ttaoking:— imv*  To  l)e  drawn  oat  in  length. 
Trail,  f.  Any  thing  drawn  in  length,  or  behind  in 
long  undulations;  speeiaUy,  the  track  foUowed  by  the 
hunter. 
Tq  Tuain,  v.  a.  To  draw  along ;  to  draw,  to  entice ; 
to  draw  by  straUgem,  persuasion,  or  promise ;  to  edu. 
cote,  commonly  irtth  upi  to  exercise,  or  form  by  exer- 
cise. 
Train,  «.  That  which  is  drawn  after,  or  comes  after, — 
the  part  of  a  drvas  which  falls  on  the  ground ;  the  taU 
of  a  bird ;  a  series,  a  consecution;  process,  nietbodj 
avliice.  stratagem  of  enticement,  (this  is  a  fr'iquent 
sense  in  our  aider  authors ;)  a  retinue,  a  number  of 
Wlowers or  attendants;  a  procession;  the  line  of  pow- 
der  leading  to  the  mine :  Train  ofartilUry  is  any  num- 
ber of  cannons  and  mortars  accompanying  an  army. 
Trained,  1 14 :  a.    Having  a  train. 
Train'-ing,  f.  Act  of  drawing:  act  of  educating. 
Train'-€r,  #.  One  who  trains  up,  an  instructor. 
Train'-o-bU,  a.  That  may  be  trained. 
Train'-y,  a.  Belonging  to  traio-oiL  [Gay.J 
•^  The  oompounds  are  Tra\%'-ba*d,  (a  trained  band, 
soldiers  of  the  militia  0  Train' Amiter,  (one  who  holds 
up  a  train  %)  Train-oiF,  (oH  iraum  by  coction  from  the 


tat  of  the  whale :)  &c 
Tq  TRAlPSE=strap48,  v.  n.  To  walk  or  run  about 

idly  oraluttishly.— a  word  of  low  style,  applied  only  to 

women :  To  Trape  Is  a  form  sometimes  met  with. 
Trapbs,  s.  ting.  An  idle,  slatternly  woman. 
TRAIT,  tra^y  [Fr.]  170 :  t.  A  stroke,  a  touch;  a 

line,  a  feature :  the  pi.  is  sounded  as  the  pi.  of  tray. 
TRAlTOR-tri'-tor,  38  :  *.  (See  TtwUtor  under 

Tradilive.)  One  who,  being  trusted,  betrays. 
Trait'-resB,  t.  A  woman  who  betrays. 
Trait'-or-ly,  a.  Treacherous.  [Shaka.] 
Tr«if-«r-«M%  120  :  a.  Trewhoioaf,  porfidieue 


TRANS- 

Trait'-or-o«8-ly,  ad.  Treacherously. 

Trait'-or-ows-nesa,  ».  Treachery,  perfidioiuiMfs. 

To  TRAJECT=tra-j€ckt',  ».  a.  (See  Trans.)  To 

throw  or  cast  through :  see  the  noun  lower. 
Tra-jec'-fion,  89  :  ».  Act  of  darting  through  i  •»»»■ 

ston ;  grammatical  transposition. 
Tra-jecZ-tor-y,  ».  Orbit  of  a  oonnet. 
Traj'-bct,  83  t  ♦.  a  ferry.  [Shaks.] 
TRALATION,  tr«l-la'-8hun,  89  :  $,  Another  ft>rm 

of  the  word  Translation,  applied  as  a  name  for  tha 

metaphor. 
Tra'-la-ti/"-tMi8,  (-tlsh'-'us.  90)  a,  MeUphori-aL 
Tra'-la-ti^'-ww»-ly»  ad,  MeUphorioally. 
To  TRALINEATE,   trd-lin'4-il«,  v,m.    (See 

Trans.)  To  deviate  firom  any  direction. 
TRALUCENT=trJ-l'5a^-c*nt,  a.  Transparent. 

TRAMMEL^trSm'-mSl,  ».  A  kind  of  long  net  for 
catching  birds  or  fish;  any  kind  of  net;  a  Wodof 
shackles  in  which  horses  are  Uught  to  pace ;  impedi- 
ment 

To  Tram'-mel,  v.  a.  To  catch,  to  intercept ;  to 
shackle,  to  confine,  to  hamper. 

TRAMONTA  N  E=rtr*ro"-on-t4ni',#.  and  a,  (See 
Trans.)  A  barbarian,  as  the  lUlians  considered  all 
who  livfHl  bei/ond  the  Alps,--a  stranger :— orfj.  Strange, 
foreign,  barbarous. 

To  TRAMP=tramp,t7.  a.  and  n.  To  tread  ^—n<rK. 
To  travel  on  foot.  [Colloq.] 

Tramp,  Tramp'-^r,  t.  A  stroller ;  a  beggar. 

To  Tram'-pi.e,  101 :  v.  a,  and  n.  To  tread  under 
foot  ftom  pride,  contempt,  or  other  impulse :--atf«.  To 
treat  in  contempt ;  to  tread  quickly  and  loudly. 

Tram'-ple,  *.  Act  of  trampling. 

Tram'-pler,  36  :  s.  One  that  tramples. 

THAN ATION,  tra-na'-shun,  89  :  #.  (Sec  Trans.) 
Act  of  passing  over  by  swimming.  [Unusual.] 

TRANCE=tranc<,  «.  A  sUte  of  which  the  notion 
is,  that  the  soul  has,  for  a  time,  passed  out  of  the 
body.— an  ecstasy ;  a  state  of  insensibility  or  apparent 
death. 

To  Trance,  v.  a.  To  entrance. 

Tt^nced,  143  :  a.  Lying  in  a  trance. 

TRANGRAM^tritn'-gram,  ».  An  old  cant  word, 
signifying  an  odd.  intricate  contrivance.  [Arbuthnot J 

TRANNEL=trlLn'-n«i,  14:  t,  A  sharp  pin. 

TRANQUIL,  triing'-kwTl,  188:  a.  Quiet,  oaln. 

Trait'-7«il-ly,  ad.  Quietly,  peoceftUly. 

Tran'-^wil-ness, ».  Tranquillity. 

To  Traw'-atdl-lize,  v.  a.  To  render  calm. 

Traii-9wilMi-ty,  84 :  t.  State  of  being  tranqufl. 

TRANSsrtrinct:  A  Latin  prefix  signifying  beyond, 
through,  completely,  across, over,  mutual  change:  the 
last  two  letters  are  sometimes  dropped,  as  in  TrajecL. 

To  Tkans-act',».  o.  and  n.  To  go  through  with,  ty 
manage,  to  perform  ;—iMr«.  To  conduct  a  business  or 
affair. 

Trans-ac'-tor,  #.  One  that  transacts. 

Trans-ac'-Zion,  ».  Act  of  conducting;  the  Uiln^ 
transacted;  an  afkir. 

TKAN8-Ai/-PiNa,  o.  Beyond  the  A^  with  regari  to 

Rome  :  see  Cisalp'uie  and  Tramooti»oe. 
To  TttANa-AN'-/-MATB,    V.  G.   To  animate  by  the 
change  of  a  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 

Trans-an'-«-aia"-/wn,  Sa:  #.  Tranemigration. 
Tran8'-at-i.an"-T1c,  a.  Lying  beyond  the  Atlanti^. 
To  Tran-scend',    59  :  t;.  a.  and  n.  LiteraUy,  (9 
climb  across;  to  surmount;   to  go  beyond;  to  sur- 
pass, to  excel  :—n«i.  In  an  obsolete  sense,  to  ohmb; 
to  surpass  thought. 
Tran-8Cend'-ent,  a.  Passing  others,  excellent. 
Tran-8cend'-ent-ly,  a  J.  Very  excellently. 


The  sifa  as  to  wsd  afttr  modm  of  sfwUiog  ih»i  batrs  no  itrsgnlarHy  «f  sound. 

CoHMonmnti:  rowh-un,  •.  e,  mifrnm,  166 1  viih-un,  i.  e,  vimMf  165 :  ttSn,  166 «  tfeSn,  166. 
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TraP'Scen'-deoce,  Traiv*»cen'-<)eQ  oy^  t*  Supctfet 

rxcdUnca;  •x«aP9(*^>^ 
TjAo'-soeo-ilen^*tal,  «.  Ti«—.wili«t{  gsnem],  per- 

radinf  or  comprebendiaff  mmmj  p«nkufaff«.— meto- 

ChyiMi  iagoomdvy.  iadeienaiaats,  or  UmC  cannot 
eaxpretacd, 

7(»  TiUNs'-CO-l^TSf  «.a.  TosUaio.  u  Uiroi^k  a«i6«ic. 

T<»  TKAM-aoRiBJE'f  V.  a.  T«  write  or  oopy  tnm  an 

•aemplar,  to  oopy. 
Traii-«cri'-ber,  #.  A  copier. 
Traii'-script,  81 :  t.  A  copy. 
TVao -scrip'- /ton,  89:  <•  Act  of  eopyiog ;  copy. 
Tran-acrip^-tiVe-ljr,  105 :  mL  In  th«  manosr  of  a 

cony. 
7W  Tuaics-cur')  r.  II.  To  ran  ocross,  to  roro. 
Tirans-air'-won,  (-shun,  147)  t.  Excursion. 
Timw-DUc'-r/ONy  89 :  l.  Act  of  canyiuf  orer. 
T|iANK|U-**S«e  Tnnse. 
Tman8-ei.'-e-mkn-ta"-170W,  89  ;  «.  Chango  of  ono 

elament  intoanothSrr 
Tran'-sbpt*  «.  A  CTbSi  alsto,  toch  as  esttnd  fknm 

north  io«>«th  of  oor  anciont  €Jttti«liea» 
TaAN-9BX'-AiH,   (-fi^k'-thun,  154)  t.     Okan^e 

from  one  sex  into  anotfaar.  [Brotro.] 
7»  Tiip(S*yBu'y ««.  a.  T^  oarry  or  pass  from  one  place 

or  person  te  another;  to  vsnovei  to  make  orer :  tee 

the  noun  knrer. 
Tr4ui»-ferre«K^  pmrt,  Paaied  -ftwb  one  to  aaother. 
Tr«n«*fcr'-rCT',  129  l  «•  OAe  that  tcansfbrs. 
Trans-fer^-a-bl<',  a,  Tluit  may  be  transferred. 
Trans'-fci,  83:  #.  Delivery  orer  to  another;  con- 

Tcyunce,  removal. 
To  TKANS->ia'-uiiE,  V.  a.  To  change  the  flgure  or 

appear  auce  at,  tu  trAutfitrm. 

Trans-fig'-u-ra"-/'on,  t.  Change  of  form. 

7h  Trans-fix',  188  :  v.  a.  To  pierce  through. 

7>  Tranh-vorm',  v.  a.  and  fi.  To  change  the  form 

or  tttbtlaaee  of;  to  traasmnte ;  to  metamorphose  :— 

neu.  To  be  changed. 
Tniii*'-f©t*ma"*/i#li,  89 :  *.  Act  of  trausfbrmlng ; 

state  of  being  transformed ;  metamorphoeis. 
Ttf  TitANS-KRW&Ht',  (-fra\t,  100,  162)  v,  n.  To 

pass  over  the  sea.  [Obs.] 
Trans'-fre-ta''-/<an,  89 :  «.  Pasoaga  over  the  sea. 

To  Than t-FUSK',  (-fuzt,  151)  ^*  «•  To  pons  ovt  of 

one  into  another :  Barrow  «ies  TrasK^atf. 
Trftll8-fu'-«f-bl^,  a.  That  may  be  tmnsfbsed. 
Trans-fu'-Won,  (-zhun,  147)  #.  Actor  operation  of 

transfusing. 
To  Trans-oress',  v.  a.  and  w.  To  pass  beyond,  to 

pass  over*  to  viohite  'r—neti.  To  offend  by  violating  a  law. 
Tran^res'-sor,  38 :  «.  One  that  transgresses. 
Tr«D8-gre«'-!MVe,  105 :  «.  Psnlty,  culpable. 
Tran8-gre»'-»ion,  (-gr^sh'-un,   147J  ».    Act  of 

transgressing ;  oflTeoce,  crime,  fault. 
Trana-gre»'-»wn-al,  a.  That  transgresses. 

Tran'-s/JPNt,  &C. — See  lower,  under  Transit 
Tran-8ii/-/bncb,  (-y^nce,  146)  «•  A  leaping  serosa 

from  one  thing  to  another :  Transilienq/  is  the  same. 
Tranii'-IT,  s.  a  passing  or  going  across*,  specialty, 

the  passage  of  a  planet  over  the  disk  of  a  larger  ee. 

lestial  body ;  conveyanoe:  Trannt  dittjf^  duty  paid  on 

goods  passing  through  a  country. 
Transition. — See  lower. 

Trans'-i-tive,  10^;  «.  HaviJig  the  power  of  passing; 
having  a  meaniog  which  passes  to  another  wtird,  or 
rath«r  which  implies  or  requires  the  union  of  anoUier 
word  said  to  be  accusative  or  objective. 

Trftn'-»eDt,  (-sh*^ntT  147)  o.  Passing,  hasty,  mo- 
mSntaqei  not  lasting,  not  durable. 


I  -  - 
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Tran'-Jiflit4y,  oA  te  fm^^  i  wn<« 
not  with  oDOtimmiMe.     -      . 

Tran'-«>rnt-ne88,  *.  State  of  being 

TniRs'-i'tory^a.  Pas4ng,  aoteoatiMfelS' 

Trans'4-t0r-i-ly)  mL  With  slwrt  cuuftuuance. 

Trans'-i-tor-l-ness,  t .  Speedy  evanescence.  .  , 

Tran-sir-ibn,  (-cTzh'-un,  149)  *.  Pasoaeel^' 
place  or  state  to  another ;  chance,  as  of  key  \n 
of  s«ibt)(«t  in  ^seoorse:   Thimitiim  r«dls  rte 
which  are  auppoaed-  to  liaTe  be«n 
world  was  passing  fiEom  an  umBhalateUe  ti»  « 
table  state. 

To  Trans-; jltk',  v.  a.  (This  is  e^pyslogyal^Ai 
same  as  To  Transfer.)  To  traaspurt,  to  twesei  sfe- 
cially.  to  remove  [abi«hop]  from  one  see  loam^het;  % 
convey ;  to  change ;  in  another  special  Vuid  frrq^wi 
sense,  to  diange  into  another  langouge,  tetalnlng  th» 
sense. 

Trans^la^-tor,  38 :  s.  One  who  renders  iako  sMottet 
language :  IVaatie'^resf  (s.  /m.)  xmftily  oeeors. 

TrBn»-laMor-3r,  a.  TranstsiTiiis.' 

Trans-la'-fioD,  89 :  t.  Act  of  lemorini^ ;  nnoval, 
particularly  of  a  bfsltop  to  anotlier  see ;  act  of  tsroisg 
into  another  language ;  the  tnterpfetatkn  henee  arismg. 
—version  ;  metaphor,  tralatioo  :  (see  TraJUtion.} 

Traks-lp'-cent,  (-ros'-cent,  109)  a.  TraDsajt^ 
ting  rays  of  light,  but  not  withefear  transparettey. 

Trans-lw'-cen-Cjr,  «.  Property  of  belng^  n ■■!■>■  aui 

Trans-Iv'-cidy  &  Transparent,  displmoona. 

TRAVs^-ud-nmB.",  (-riiM,  104)  a.  Luring  her^i. 
theses. 

To  TRAMS-MRW^  110 :  o.  a*  To  Uaa— in.  (S 

7b  Trai4s'-M}-orate,  v«  «.  To  pass  t^tmi  «e 
country ;  to  pass  fcom  one  body  to  uiotlKr. 

Trans^'-ini-gra'-t'H-,  s.  One  wfco  tnmsai^raies. 

Trans'-mt-gra^-Zioa,  89 :  t.  Thepa«sinf,orp(opfe  le 
another  country ;  the  passing  of  so^  into  other  Usfies. 

Trans'-mi-gtAHt,  a.  Passing  into  another  country. 

Tkans-muS'-S/on,  &C — See  lower,  on^sr  To  TruuniL 

7b  Trans-mit',  v.  a.  To  send  from  one  yersen  nr 
place  to  another ;  to  suffer  to  pasa  thiopglw 

Trans*init'-ter| «.  One  that  transmits. 

Trans-niit'-fial,  s.  Transmission.  [Swift.] 

Trans-mit'-tt-ble,  a.  Transmissible. 

TraDS-mis'-si'blir,  a.  That  may  be  trassmittad. 

Trans-mis'-«i-bir-i-tjr,  84,   105:   i.    QnaEf^  of 

being  transmissible. 
Trans-mis'-Bive,   105 :    it.    Tiansmitted;    awM 

fh>m  one  to  another. 
TraMs-mis'-fion,    (-mish'-un,   147)    s,    Aei  «r 
'  sending  from  one  place  or  person  to 
To  Trans^mutk',  V,  a.  To  change 

or  substance  into  another. 
Traiis-mu'-ter,  «.  One  Uiat  transmutes. 
Trans-mu'-^o-blr,  a.  That  may  be  tmnsmnted. 

Trans-mu'-to-bly,  ad.  With  capsdty  of  heStig 
changed. 

Trans -mu-ta''-/ton,  89:  «.  Change  intQ  anoAer 
nature  or  substance :  changes  of  this  Icind  oerar  coe* 
stantly  throughout  nature,  and.  in  cbesa^aUy,  by  all; 
but  Uie  transmutation  which  the  akhynnStsttppurti, 
namely,  of  other  metah  into  gold*  vras  adreaA,  - 

Tran'-sok,  18 :  «.  a  evoss  beain»  ns  ovw  n-  ^issi;'<or 
over  the  stem-post  of  a  ship,  lo  stusagtlien  Itt  er  a 
piece  of  wood  fixed  lo  a  mathrmafieal  iaaSnimAit, 
called  a  crass  staff. 

TraN8-pa'-rbnt,  41 :  a.  Having  4he  qoaSty  pI 
being  seen  through.  diaplianous>  the  O|jposile  ol 
opaque.  ^    - 

Trans-pa'-rent-ljr,  ad.  So  as  to  be  seen.^noii^    . 

Trans-pa'-rent-ness,  f.  Transparency. 

Trana-pa'-ren-cy,  s.  ^ute  o^  being  tmn^nent;  H  • 
is  often  used  to  signify  a  trsuspsCitrm jprihteng. 

7b  TttxmrrAat^,  v,  a»  and  it«  to  pain  o««rdf  (y."" 
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To  TKAN8-PiSRCB^  (-pe<rci,  1(^3)  v.  a.  To  |4«Ke 

throoielirf 
To  Tbaic-spuw'}  v.  Oi  and  m.  To  tnic  is  Tupov : 

— HMv^    To  b«  emlUail*  as  through  til*  porot  of  Uw 

•kin  ;  to  eacapc  from  lecrecy  into  notice. 
Tran-spi'-ra-blr,  a.  That  can  tnoapira. 
Tran*-arpi-ra*'-/»on,  89  :  «.  Emission  in  rapoar. 
To  TR▲^'S-^I«ACX^  p.  a.  To  pot  into  a  mw  pUco. 
7^  TBAi(»*MAlfT%  V.  a.  To  nmove  and  plant  in 

aaotherplaeo;  taiemoToandMttla}  toramow. 
Trans-plaot'-rr,  s.  He  or  that  which  tranaplanta. 

Vrmm^-^Ant'tr-iion,  89 :  t.  Ad  of  transplanting ; 

itoirrryaiice :  remoral. 
Tratv  splkm'-dkkt,  <r«  Resplendent  in  the  highest 

degree. 
TraD-8pIeii'->deDt-ly,  ad.  With  snporcmiuent  spies- 

dor. 
Tran-splen'-den-cyy  <•  Saperemhaenl  splendor. 
To  Trai«8-port',  C-po'ort,  130,  47)  v.  a.   To 

carry  or  convey  taaa  one  place  lo  another ;  tu  carry 

inui  banishment,  as  a  felon ;  to  sentence  to  baniw- 

mcnt ;  to  carry  away  by  violence  of  passion ;  to  ravish 

by  excess  of  pileasure:  see  tlie  noun  lower. 
Trans-port'-^Fy «.  One  that  transports. 
Traiu-pori'-sd-lyf  acL  In  m  state  of  rapture 
Traoa-pertT-ed-ness,  #.  Stale  of  rapture. 
Traoa-pert'-iDgr  a.  Bavishiog  with  deligfaC. 
Tcaos-port'-tf-bl^y  a*  That  may  bo  tmosported. 
Traos-poit'-iflice, «.  Conveyan^.  [ShakaJ 
TraiifporC'-nieot,  «.  Transportation.  [R.  and  Fl.] 
Traoa'-porly  s.  Transportation,  oonveyanee :  a  vessel 

of  carriage,  boi  particularly  a  ship  iu  which  soldiers 

are  cooveyrd ;  rapture,  ecstasy ;  a  felon  sentenced  to 

exile. 
Trant'-por-ta^-fioii)  89  :    «.   Act  of  transporting ; 

ecstatic  violeoee  of  passion ;  banishment  for  {elouy. 
7b  Tiulhs-POSk',  (-pozi,  151)  v.  a,  Tochang*!the 

place  or  order  of  by  putting  each  in  place  of  the  other ; 

l»  pot  oad  of  plaee ;  to  remove. 
Traii»-po'-«al»  #.  Act  of  transposing. 
Traoa'-po-si/^-ton,    (-xish'-un,   89)    t.   Act    of 

transposing ;  state  of  being  pot  oat  of  one  plaee  into 

another;  cliange. 
Traoi^'po-«if^-(OD'«l,  a.  Relating  to  transpoaitifoii. 
Tran8.po#'-i-tive,     (-p6a'4-tlv,    92,    105>    a. 

If  ade  Dy  or  eonskting  in  transposition. 
7e  TsLUHS-tOAPz',  v.  a.  To  traasfiirm.  [Shaka-] 

TV  TKANs-siiir'',  V.  a.  To  convey  tnm  one  ship  to 

aaoilMr.  [Coauance.} 
7b  TRAi«'-8UB-«TAji^-rr-AT»,  (-the-atiy  I47)i^.«. 

To  change  to  another  subelance. 
Trao'-suD-stan'^-fi-a'-tor,  *,  A  believer  in  transnb- 

Ktantiatl'>n. 
Trau^-ftub-«tan'-/i-a"-/ibD,  89  :  t.  Change  of  aab. 
.  stance,  particularly  of  the  element*  of  the  eucharist 

into  tbe  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  held  by  the 

Roman  church. 
To  Trai«-suob'^  r.  n.  To  pass  through  the  pores  in 

vapour. 
Trati-8t/-da-tor-y,  a.  Passing  through  in  vapour. 
Tran'-su-da'^-Zion,  89  :  «.  Act  of  transuding. 
7b  Tkak-sumb:')  v,  a.  To  tako  fsam  one  thing  to 

another:  hence.  Trmnmmp'tium. 
TtBsf'tnmptf  83,  166 :  t.  Copy  of  a  record. 
TuAjii-TEo'-noit,  89  :  «.  Act  of  carrying  over. 
TaAHB-TERSit',  153:  a.  Being  or  lying  acroes:  sec 

the  srtwtantife  tbe  last  In  the  clau. 
7b  Trans-verseT,  v.  a.  To  change,  to  overtnm. 
TraDS-verse'-Iy,  ad.  In  a  cross  direction. 
Trant-ver'-'Sal,  a.  Running  or  lying  across. 
Trani-ver'-aal-ljr,  ad,  Transvecsely* 
Traiw'-verse,  83  :  «•  The  longer  axis  of  an  eUipsa. 
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TRANTER«»tri«'^«fl',  t:  H«irHe*oiasli.3<e.v£At.f 

TRA  Psfirip^  a.  An  ^thet  impiying^it^-like  bt  titp* 
like,  applied  to  rocks  of  a  eolumaat'lbrm  in^rtifi^h 
hornl>leade  pwdoaina*es,  bat  inCiudiaS  als»  bsnalt} 
greenstone,  amygdak>id»  8co. 

Trap'-poics,  1 2U :  a.  Of  the  aatuM  of  trap  voek. 

Trap'-tuff,  s.  Masses  of  hornblende,  basalt,  &c. 

TRAP^triip,  «.  (See  also  underTrapi^ngs.)  A  lltd^ 
engine  oc  instrument  with  a  eatdv  cr  a  «aka  for 
cktsing  it;  such  an  engine  is  used  for  calehiug  vemin 
or  game,  or  trespassers  on  private  property ;  lieoe^, 
figuratively,  an  ambush,  a  stratagem ;  a  trap  is  also  m 
part  of  many  machines,  and  is  Used  fbr  throwing  up. 
a  ball ;  hence,  a  game  at  halt 

7b  Trap,  v.  o.  To  catah,  to  ensnar#i  to  taki  bf  rtva.' 
tagem  :  in  another  sense  see  under  Trappings. 

i9^  The  compounds  are  Trapfhai  or  7Va]»%s£*cii»(ifsed 
at  the  game  of  trap ;)  Trap' -door ,  (a  door  that  c1u»m 
like  a  valve;)  fcc.. 

7b  TRufopAM',  V.  a.  To  lay  a  trap  to  ensnare ;  Oils  la 
often  oonfonnded  with  To  TVerpaa  whiefa  ts  qntttf  a 
different  word. 

Tra-pan^-ner,  t.  An  cnsnarer,  a  «isceifai. 
To  TRAPE,  TRAPES.— S«i  To  Tialp^i. 

TRAPEZIUM,  tri-pe'.i^diiii,  90,  147:  $.  K, 
plane  figure  contained  nuler  fimr  naeqaat  right  Uuto, ' 
none  of  them  parallel ;  a  bone  of  the  waisi* 

Tra-pe^-s»-«D,  147:  a,  HsiHng  the  lateral  pla4ea' 
composed  of  trapeziama  situited  betwse*  two  bases. 
rCrystaUog.J 

TuAP'.fi-aoii/', «.  AignrslikettiapeaUini^naapluM  ' 
figure  diilering  firom  it  by  having  twii  of  its  aides  ua»  ■ 
r^lel ;  alto  a  solid  figure  of  four  sides,  ao  twe  of  which  ; 
are  parallel.  . 

Trap'-e-xoid"-al,  a.  Having  the  Ibrm  of  a  trapezoid. 

TRAPPINGS,  trip'.piogx,  143:  #.  pi,    Oma. 

stents  generally  of  doth  (cfrop)  apoendantto  the  saddle; 

hence,  ornaments,  dress.  embelUshmeuts;  soperfiolii 

decorations. 
7b  Trap,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with,  trappings;  to  dress., lo  • 

decorate:  a  noun  from  this  ^crb  may  be  met  Mith  in , 

low  or  burlesque  style ;  as  To  dress  iu  olieV  traps,  that 

is,  in  <me'a  ornamental  sppasel ;  scei6rita«Baatae&fl» 

under  Trap,  (s.) 

TRAPPOCS,  &c,  TRAPSTICK,  &o-6ea  Tmp  ' 
(as  adj.  and  as  itAtS) 

To  TRASHotr&iih,  v.  a,  and  js.  OngisaUy^toUip.  - 
to  crop;  henoe  to  crush,  to  humble;  and  hence,  spa^ 
daily,  as  a  term  formerly  used  in  hunting,  to  dog.  to  , 
encumber  by  some  weight,  as  a  uieee  of  leather,  fas- 
tened  rouad  the  seek  of  a  dog  wno  was  too  swia  lor  ' 
the  rest  of  the  pack :— aea.  [1607.]  To  folkm  with 
some  troable  or  bustle  as  encumbered  by  dothes  or 
finery. 

Tkavii,  «.  That  wbidi  Is  lopped  off  from  trees  or 
sugar-canes  as  worthless  (  matter  improper  for  food, 
but  which  childreo  or  unhealthy  young  females  sfte 
fond  oC  as  unripe  fhiik,  &c ;  any  waste  or  worthless 
matter;  Shakspeave  often  uses  it  for  a  worthtass 
person:  and  also,  from  another  saoseof  the  verb,  for  » 
clog  or  encumbrance,  in  alluuon  to  the  encumbrance 
called  a  trash  which  a  liunting-dog  sometimes  wore. 

Trash'-jf.  a.    Worthless,  tIK  useless. 
TRAULISM,  t^t^»'•^^IIl,  s.    A  stammering. 

TRAUMATIC=-trt«-roii'-ick,  68 :  a.  and  #, 
Periaiidng  to,  or  applied  fo  wounds;  vulnerary  ;-«.. 
A  vulnerary  medicine.  *  , 

To  TRAVAlL=triT'.A\lr=trSv'-«,  13:  v.n.nnd 
a.  To  labour  with  pain,  to  toil;  specially,  to  labour  iu 
childbirth  >-<ict.  [Disused.]  To  harass,  to  tire. 

Trav'-ail.  S.    Labour,  toil;  labour  id  chlldbirih.  t 

TRAVE»trav<,  s.  Abeam;  a  wooden  irame  for  . 
shoeing  unruly  horses,  also  called  a  Trav'it. 

To  TRAVELt^triv'-ll,  14:  «.  n.  attd  a.    To 
make  Jotimey*,  sometftnes  with  tbe  spedal  restrictiun 
of  journeys  of  enrio*lty;  to  pass,  to  go:  it  includrs 
oeM^^  by  sea.  tbongh  sometimaa  diaUngutkhed  from   ' 
it  by  limitation  to  Und:  it  ia  sMMtlmea  Mcd-  for  to. 

Ths  ilga  s  Is  assd  aflsr  modal  erspslUag  thai  have  ao  Iciagalarity  efseaad. 

C^m^n^Ui:  mlOk-Wf  i.  e.  mimoih  165 :  vlsh-iiiii  I.  e,  frimoMf  165 :  abii  16$:  tbit^  16€» 
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TravaU:-~aeL  To  past,  to  joorney  ortti  Sptnier 
it  for  to  force  to  journey. 

Trav'-el,  *.  Journey :  journey  of  curiosity  or  inttroction ; 
in  tho  plural,  an  account  of  occurrence*  in  a  jouniey  or 
journeys :  Trav^el-taiMt'ed,  fatiKueil  and  iolled  with 
travel :  for  other  senMn  of  Travel  see  Travail. 

Trav'-ell-d,  1 14  :  a.    Having  made  jonmeya. 

Trav'-el-lnr,  «.  One  who  travel*  or  has  travelled ;  a 
kind  of  ring  moving  up  and  down  a  rope. 

TRAVERSE=triv'-<rct,  ad.  prep,  at^'.  and  t. 
(Shakipearo  uses  Travers.  the  original  French  word, 
tor  the  adverb.)  Crosswise,  athwart  •— P»'fP-  Through, 
in  a  croaa  direction ;  in  this  application  Milton  aocenU 
the  second  syllable,  Par.  L..  i.  568:— adj.  Lying  across 
or  athwart:— Ji.  Anything  laid  or  built  across;  a  turn, 
a  flexure ;  something  that  crosses  or  thwarts ;  subter- 
fuge, trick;  in  law,  a  deni  il  of  what  the  opposite  party 
haa  advanced  in  any  siagf  of  pleadings. 

To  Trav'-rrse,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  cross,  to  lay  athwart; 
to  efoaa  by  way  of  oppoaition ;  to  wander  over ;  In  spe- 
cial senses,  to  deny  [allejjations  in  a  couit  of  law;]  to 
turn  and  point  [a  cannonj  in  some  direction ;  to  brace 
[a  yard]  aft  :—neu.  To  oppose  a  fencing  movement. 

i9*  The  compounds  are  Trav'^enetoard'  and  TTaxi"erte- 
ta'ble,  which  are  used  on  board  of  ship  in  ascertaining 
or  keeping  reckouings. 

TRAVESTY,  trav'-^s-t^  a.  and  ».  (S«e  Tiana.) 
Dreued  prrposterooaly  so  as  to  be  made  ridiculous, 
burlesqued:  the  older  word  was  Trav'estcd:  we  now 
more  commonly  nst»  Trov'estied  from  the  verb  below ; 
— f.  A  work  travestied,  geucrally  a  bwlcsque  parody; 
the  art  or  practice  of  tra%esiying. 

To  Trav'-ea-ty,  v.  a.  To  put  as  into  a  prepoaterons 
dress  so  as  to  make  ridiculous,  to  burlesque. 

TRAY=tra>i,  *.  A  shalkiw  trough ;  a  aort  of  wooden 
waiter ;  a  waiter  of  vmXmL 

Tray'-trip,  9,    A  game  played  on  a  table. 

TREACHER,  triJtch'-rr,  120:  t.  A  tiaitot :  aho 
written  TreaehTetom'  and  Treaehonr.  [Spena.  B.  8c  FL] 

Trfach'-er-<»<8,  a.    Traitorous,  perfldknu. 

Tr<fach'-er-««-ly,  ad.    Faithlesaly,  perfldioody. 

Treacb'-er-ov8*ne88, «.    Perfidiousnesa. 

TreacW-et'f,  c    Perfidy,  breach  of  ikith. 

TREACLE,  tre'-cl,  101 :  «.  Spume  of  sugar;  a 
saccharine  subaUnee  from  vegetables ;  theriao. 

i9-Tlie  compounds  are  TrMTeh-wut/tard,  (a  plant;) 
Tr8a"cU-wirt0rt  &e. 

To  TREAD,  tr«d,  120 :  1  ».  n.  and  a.  To  set  the 
I  TaoD^trSd,  135 :  >  foot ;  to  walk  or  go ;  to 
Trodden,  tr6d'-dn,  J  walk  with  form  or  state ; 
to  copulate  as  fowls:— art.  To  press  or  beat  with  the 
feet ;  to  walk  upon  in  a  formal  manner ;  to  trample 
with  hatred  ana  contempt,  often  with  on;  to  compress 
as  a  fbwl ;  to  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

Tread,  «.    Footing,  step ;  way.  track ;  mode  of  atep- 
ping :   compression   by  the  male   fowl ;   treadle :  A 
,      Tread'-miU  is  a  mill  turned  by  persons  treading  on  it, 
uaed  as  a  punisliment  for  culprits. 

Tr^ud'-^r, «.    One  that  treads. 

TuEAi/'lsE,  lOl  :  t.    The  part  of  the  loom  or  other 
machine  which  is  moved  by  the  tread  or  foot;  the  al- 
buKineous  cords  which  unite  the  yolk  to  the  white  of  ^ 
an  egg,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  sperm  of  the  cock. 

Trouk,  «.    Footing,  path.  [Spenser.] 

TREAGUE,  treog,  189  :  ».    A  truce.  [Oba.] 

TREASON,  tre'-xn,    151,    114:  t.    Breach  ofl 
fidelity ;  as  a  speclfio  crime,  it  is  high  or  petit  treason : 
the  former  is  an  offence  immediately  affecting  the  king 
or  state ;  the  latter  is  when  a  servant  kills  his  master, 
a  wife  her  husband.  &c. 

Trea'-«on-a-bltf,  a.    Having  the  nature  of  guilt  of 
treason :  Trea'-fon-oas  is  out  of  use. 

Trea'-fon-o-bly,  a<^  In  a  treasonable  manner. 

TREASURE,tr«zh'.'oor,  120,  147:   «.    Wealth 
hoarded;    riches   accumulated;   aomething  valued; 
abundance. 
7b  TreaM''yte,  vi  <9*    To  boaid. 
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Trea^-U'itT,  «.    One  who  haa 

who  b  appointed  over  a  treasury. 
Treaj'-K-ress,  «.    A  female  trw 
Treof'-Mre-ibip,  <•    OSeeof  a 
Tir««'-M>ry,  «.    A  plaee  in  wMeh  minoy  is 

Shaks.  uses  it  for  (recsare. 
<^  The  compounda   are  2Vea*^«s»-«fy ;    _ 

Ao«s^ ;  Trem^mre  trove',  ( any  mcmsy  or  otfarr ), 

thing  found,  of  which  the  owner  ia  not  kno^ra ;) 

7bTREAT=treat,f.  a.  and  n.    To  negorlaAe.  lo 

settle,  [Dryden ;]  to  handle,  managt^.  of  csoTy  «a ;  t» 

handle  in  diaconrse.  to  discourse  on  ;  in  a  special  \tA 

frequent  aenae,  to  take  the  eare  of  entertais in(  wpos 

one^s  seU>— to  entertain  witbouk  expeass  i — soi.  Ta 

prnctise  negotiation ;  %o  come  to  tern* ;  to  itiss<|niaa; 

to  make  gratoitoos  enteriainmenta. 
Treat,  s.    An  entertainment  given  :   aornHhinf  gfntn 

for  entertainment;  a  rich  entertainment. 
Treat'-er,  36  :  t.    One  who  treat*. 
Treat'-ment,  t.    Usage ;  ma&osr  of  tieaiiBf ;  eaflcc- 

tainmeot. 
Treat'-a-ble,  101 :  a.    Txactable.  CMiltoa:  fnm-l 
TaBAT'-lffB,  (•!£,  105,   151)    t.    Diseoone.    tract; 

formal  essay  :  hence,  a  Troati$er»  won 
Trbat'-K,  «.    Negotiation;  compact 

it  occurs  for  emtrtaijf  and  for  frcuffs*. 
TREBLE,  tri'b'-bl,  101 :  a.    Thxoefokl.  triplew 
To  Treb'-I<',  v.  a.  and  ».    To  nmhiply  by  thica^  Is 

make  thrice  as  much :— sen.  To  becooso  thweisld. 
Treh'-lv,  a<^.  In  threefold  quantity. 
TREBLE,  trSb'-bl,  «.  and  a.  Th«  Wghi.it  or  aaat 

acute  part  of  the  musical  scale ;  the  smsiUest  of  a  liif 

of  bells ;  a  sharp  sound :— o^^'.  Sharp  of  aoaad. 
Treb'-le-ne88,  «.    Sute  of  being  tr^ito. 
TREDDLE,  tW$d'-dl,  1 0 1 :  s.  (It  ocean  for  Treadle.) 

Dung  of  sheep :  it  is  generally  used  in  the  ploraL 
TREEstret,«.    The  general  naae  of  IIm  ias^art  sf 

the   vegetable   kind   having  a  single  vuody  trsak; 

any  thing  branched  out:  TV-^.  the  dd  plnimTof  Tta^ 

is  uaeda^jectivelv  by  Camden  fw  wooden. 

~   The  compounds  are  Tru^-gcmmmTdMT,  Twe^-^Uff, 


pin  uwd  to  f4Kst«i  a  rik^'' 

timbers ;)  fee. 
TREPOlL=::tre'-fon,  «.  A  three-leaved  phaat. 
TRELLIS^trfnMlsa,   «.  A  acractore  or  Ikaae  of 

erosB-barred  work,  a  lattiee. 
Trel'-Usecf,  (-lis^  114)  «.  Havinf  tMili««. 

Trjeil'-laqb,  (tr«l'-ligi,  120)  s.    A  cooleKtate  af 

pales  to  support  espaliers  in  a  garden, 
7b  TREMBLE,  tr«m'-bl,  lUl :  «.  ik  To 

with  fear  or  cold,  to  shirer.  to  shoddar  |  to  I 

quaver  or  shake  as  a  sound. 
Trem'-blrr,36  :  «.  One  that  Aakes. 
Trem'-bling, «.  A  tremor. 
Train'-bliDg>lyyO</.  8o  aa  to  shake. 
TRB-MBN'-Dors,  120 :  o.    That  Is  soflfeieat  «o  cMie 

trembttuff,— dreadfhl.  astonishingly  terrible. 
Tre-menMio«i8-ly,  a<^  Horribly:  dreadlUOy. 

Tre-men'-Kloifs-neBS, «.  State  of  being  txeaMs 

Trex'-or,  94,  ldl»  38:  «.    A  traablii^;  aiieeadly. 

as  a  medical  term,  a  trembling  from  disorder  cr  dr> 

cay. 
Trem'-Q-lovs,  120 :  o,  TtamblSag ;  ijaiverfaf,  vftrt- 

tory;  fearfiil. 
Trem'-u-loara-iy,  ad.  With  tre^datioa. 
Trem'-u-loMs-neas,  «.  State  of  qutvenn;. 

TREMOLlTE-trtfm'-A-IIto,*.  A 

fkom  TreoMla,  a  valley  of  the  Aips. 
TREN=trSn, «.  A  fisb-spoar.  CAinsworth.] 
To  TRENCH>=^tT£utcb,  «.  a.  and  it.    To  cut ;  is 

out  or  dig  intoa  pit  or  ditdi;  to  fortify  by  earth  ihrova, 

up :— sea.  To  out  off  part  of  what  bekmgs  to  aatfhe^ 

with  OS  or  lyea,— to  eaooaeh. 


Hm  MAiemaf  entire,  aad  lbs  priaeiplss  to  whiflh  tbt  aoaftlMss  rafsr.  fNowIe  the  D^tioaaiy. 
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TrMlch,  «.  A  pU  or  diUb  :  a  moaod. 
TreOctl''^ry  «.  Om  who  eat« :  &ee  alao  lower. 
Trench'-aut,  a.  Cottinc,  iharp. 

TasifOH'-Sity  «•  (8m  alio  above.)  A  wood«u  dith 
on  which  meat  was,  and  in  country  places  ttill  it.  eaten 
at  table:  hencvi  the  table  itkelf;  and  hence,  food,  the 
aleMorre  at  the  table:  Trgnch'erjlt/.  Trcnch'er friend, 
TrtMeh'tT'WMU^  a  table  companion,  a  parasite : 
Treneh'er-mnMt  a  cook ;  a  feeder,  an  eater. 

To  TR£ND:-tr^nd,  v.  n.  To  run.  to  etretch.  to 
tend :  hence.  Trending,  («.)  a  particular  direction. 

TRKTi'>inJt,  «.  Something  that  tonu  or  runs  roand, 
now  eormpted  to  Tmndle. 

TRENTAL=tr«nt'-51,  s.  (Contracted  tnm  Trigin 
taL)  Service  of  thirty  masses  for  the  dead. 

TR  EPA  N = tropin',  *.  A  circular  saw  for  perform- 
ting  the  tkuU :  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  Trapan. 

To  Tre-pan'>  v,  a.  To  perforate  with  the  trepan. 

Tre-pan-oer,  t.  One  who  trepans:  for  any  other 
sense,  see  Trapanner. 

Tbb-ph/ne',  (tr^-fene',  104)  «.    An  instrument  for 

trepanning :  henoe.  To  Treakkt^. 
TREPIDATION,  tr«i/4Hla''-8hun,  89  :«.  State 

of  trembling  or  quivering }   state  of  terror ;  oonfhsed 

hurry. 

Tf  TRESPASSstr^s'-pass,  v.  n.  To  transgress, 
to  offend ;  to  enter  ttnlawfully  on  another's  ground. 

Tres'-poM,  «.  Transgression;  onlawftil  entry  on 
another's  ground;  any  injurious  invasion. 

Tres'-posifcr,  s.  One  who  trespasses. 

TRESS»tr^  t.  A  lock,  a  earl  or  gathering  of  Iiair: 
it  mostly  occurs  in  the  pinral,  but  not  always. 

TreMBed,  or  Tret'-sed,  a.  Curled ;  having  tiesses. 

TRESSEL,  tt^8'-«l»  114  :  t.  One  of  the  movable 
sapporu  in  the  form  of  a  three  or  four  legged  slool  on 
which  any  thing  is  placed  acroes:  it  u  variously 
spelled. 

TRESSURE,  tr^h'-'oor,«.  Anrtof  bordat.  [Her.] 

TRESTLE.— See  Tresesl. 

TRET^tr^t,  t.  An  allowance  for  waste  by  whole- 
sale dealers  of  certain  commodities  of  four  pounds  per 
cwt.  to  retailers. 

TRETHlNG«tr^2^-tng,  <.  A  in.   CCnosoal.] 

TREVET.— SeeTrfveU 

Tl{EY»traM.100:«.   A  three  at  oaxdsi 

TRIABLE,  TRIAL.— S«>  undergo  Try. 

TRI-y  A  prefix  of  Greek  and  Latin  origin,  signifying 
three. 

Tui^'AD,  a.  Three  miited  :   THafitif  blesensed. 

Tria'-rt-an,90:  a.  Having  the  third  plK».  [Cowley.] 

Tiu'-.<j''i.ooC7Sy  107  :  t.  Discourse  by  three  speakers. 

Tki'-an-0£R,  t.  Plant  having  three  stamens. 

Tbi'-a^-ols,  1 58, 101 :  «.  Figure  of  three  angles. 

Tri'-ait-gled,  a.  Having  tiiree  anglea 

Tri-an'-gu-lar,  34 :  a.  Having  three  angles. 

Tri-aii'-gii*lar-lyy  a<^.  As  a  triangle. 

TRi'-AR-CJirt  (-k^  161)  f.  Oovernmenl  by  three. 

TRlBE^tribe,  :  A  (kmUy  or  rsce  kept  distinct;  a 
dirlsion  or  distinct  portion  of  people;  a  number  of 
tliioffs  liaviug  certain  common  characteristics. 

7b  Tnbe, «.  a.  To  divide  into  tribes. 

TRIBLET=trTbM8t,  #.  A  tool  tor  making  rings. 

TRlBOMETER=tr4.b6m'-*-W,  87:  ».  An  In- 
strument for  measuring  degrees  of  friction. 

TRIBRACH,  trl'-brick,  161:  #.  (See  Tri.)  A 
poetic  foot  of  three  short  syllables. 

TRIBULATION,  trih'-&-la''-»hun,  89:  «.  Vtt. 
secntion;  distress;  vexation,  disturbance  of  lift. 

TRIBUNAL.— See  In  the  ensuing  class. 

TRIBUNE=trlb'-&ni,  «.  An  officer  of  Rome  chosen 
by  the  people,— a  magistrate ;  also  a  military  oflioer ; 


in  France,  the  Tostrumfhnn  which  a  speakei  addrenes 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Trib'-une-ship,  t.  Office  of  a  tribune. 

Trib'-u-ni/"-iol,  (-nwh'-*al,  90)  a.  Relating  to  a 
tribune:  TriVmnary  and  TriVvni^  ious  are  less  used. 

Tui-Bu'-Nw<L,  «.  The  place  whence  a  magistrate  dis- 
tributes justice ;  a  court  of  Justice. 

TRIBUTE=»trib'-&fe(,  «.  Payment  made  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  subjection,  or  for  protection ;  some- 
thing paid  or  yieCcled  generally. 

To  Trib'-ute,  v,  a.  To  pay  tribute.  [1654.] 

Trib'-u-tar-y»  a.  and  «.  Faying  tribute;  paid  in 
tribute;  solyect:— «.  A  tributary  person  or  power. 

TRIG  E  a  trice, «.  A  short  time,  sodi  as  allows  one 
just  to  say  or  count  thrice. 

TRICENNIAL,  trT-c^n'-06^1,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  number  thirty :  TVrctfnaa^rioKt  is  less  used. 

TRICHOTOMY,  tri-kSlZ-A-mi^  87;  #.  (See 
Tri.)  Division  into  three  parts* 

TRICKaatrick,  t .  A  sly  tnad ;  a  dexterous  artiOoe ; 
a  vicious  practice;  njuffgle;  an  unexpected  eflect;  a 
practice,  maaDitr,  or  hai>it ;  a  parcel  of  cards  falliug  to 
the  winner  at  one  torn ;  a  plait  or  knot  of  hair. 

7b  Trick,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  cheat ;  to  defriiiMl ;  ttom 
a  different  etvmology,  yet  allied  by  usage,  to  dres«, 
to  adorn ;  to  draw  with  heraldic  devices  >—nem.  To  live 
by  nraud. 

Trick'-er,  s.  A  trfcksler :  eee  also  Trigger. 

Trick'-er-5,  s.  Artifice ;  a  dressing  up. 

Trick'-ing.  *,  Deceit ;  also  dress,  ornament. 

Trick'-ish,  a,  Knavishly  artfld,  cunning. 

Trick'-ster, «.   One  who  tricks. 

Trick'-meot, «.  Decoration.  [Obs.] 

TVick'-sy,  a.  Pretty,  dainty,  neat  [Shalu.J 

To  TRICKLE,  tric'-kl,  101 :  v,  m.  To  flow  in  a 
small  gentle  stream,  or  in  drops. 

Tric'-klin^,  «.  Act  of  flowing  in  a  small  stream. 

TRICK.TRACK.^6ee  Ttic4ne  beiMfier. 

TRI-.— «ee  befixe  Triad. 

Tri-clin^-/-um,  «.  A  oooeh  for  three  petra. 

Tri-clin'-i-ar-y,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  aiKient  mode  of 

reclining  on  ouuohee  at  table. 
TRi'-ooii-me''-BROcm,  64 :  a.  ThrM-boraed. 

Tri'-col-odr,  (-cul'-ur,  1 16)  #.  Fhig  ot  emblem 
of  three  colours. 

Tri-€01i'-P0-IL4I.,  a.   Having  three  bodies. 

Titi-cus'-FZ-DATB,  a.  Three-pointed.  [Bot.] 

TRl-DAC'-xr-l.ors,  a.  Having  three  toes. 

Tui'-DBNT,  «.  Sceptre  with  three  prongs. 

Tri:dent'-ate,  a.  Having  three  teeth. 

TBl'-DI-wl-FA"-flON,  (-zon)  $,  A  triple  octave. 

Tui'^DiNQ,  f.  Third  of  a  shire. — a  riding. 

TRi-Do'-OKC-i4-UB"-DK^L,  a.  Presenting  three  ranges 
of  twelve  (Ssees  in  each.  [Crystallog.] 

Trii/-u-.4N,  92 :  a.  Lasting  three  days ;  also,  hap- 
pening every  third  day. 

TRi-SN'-NZ-zfL,  a.  Lasting  three  years ;  also,  happen- 
ittg  every  third  year. 

Tri-en'-nt-al-ly,  €ui.  Once  in  three  years. 

•»-  See  THer  under  To  Try. 

Tri'-br-arcH,  (-ark,  161)  t.  The  eommaader  of  a 
trireme  ;  also,  a  commissioner  who  in  ancient  Athens 
was  obliged  to  build  ships  at  his  oirn  expeuse. 

TRi'-B-TER''-i-c-«<L,  88 :  a.  TrienuiaL 

To  Trivallow. — See  To  Thrilkllow  under  Thrice. 

TRi-PA'-Ri-ocm,  90, 120  :  a,  Thraefold. 

TRi'-riD,a.  Cut  or  divided  into  three.  [Bot.] 

TRi-Fl8'-TU-LiiR-r,a.  Having  three  pipes. 

TRIC-TRAC«tr{ck'-trick,<.  Backgammon,  or  the 

game  anciently  called  Tables. 
To  TRIFLE,  tr?-fl,  101 :  v.  n.  and  a.    To  aei  or 

talk  without  sagaciousness  or  gravity }   to  iadnlfe  in 


Tbs  aign  =  b  uMd  after  mode*  of  aiiciniig  that  bof  0  00  irragularity  of  »onBd« 

Contotumtii  mtsh-uD,  i.  c.  mission,  165 :  vTih-UD,  •'.#.  visiom,  165 :  flkiD,  166 :  flUo*  166. 
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"  light  amiisemenl  :—acf.  (Shaks.]  To  mAe  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Tri'-'A/^  t*  A  ttuug  or  oo  imporUacc  or  little  valoe. 

Tri'-iler,  36 :  «■  Om  vbo  trlflw. 

Tci'-fling,  «.  and  *.  WaoUug  worth  or  treigUt :— ^. 
£iouloy  ment  on  tilings  of  no  importance. 

Tri'-ning-ly»  oci.  In  a  trifling  manner. 

TRI-.— See  before  Triad. 

Tm-FLo'-HOPB,  120;  a,  Three-flowered. 

Tri-ko'-li-atk,  90 :  a.  Tbree-kaved, 

Tii'-fo-ljT)  ■•  Sweet  trefoil. 

Tui'-FOiuc,  a.  HttviDg  a  triplo  lurm 

To  TRlGstrig, «.  «.  Tb  ftU ;  to  eto^  «  a  wheel. 

Trig,  a.  Full;  txim,  aeat 

Trio'-OER,  77  :  f.  That  whidi  •tup*  or  catches;  the 
cateh  by  which  a  fuu  is  kept  ready  for  firing  or  fired : 
\t  used  also  to  be  ealled  a  tridter,  which  may  be  a 
c(MT«ptkNi  of  this  word*  or  this  a  eormptioa  of  the 
other.  .  _ 

TRI-.— See  befine  Triad. 

Tkio'-j-mk,  92:  «.    A  marrying  three  times;   also, 

bigamy  when  the  party  has  three  husbands  ox  vive^ 
Tui-oin'-TwiLS,  143  :  t.  pi. — Sec  Tiental. 
Tui'-QLYPlf,  (*gl<^f»   \hZ\  s.    An  («nament  of  the 

Doric  entablature,   consisting  of  three  raised  parts, 

s<^  rated  by  two  gtitters  or  ^yp^. 
Trin'-glf,  158 :  «.   A  little  member  fixed  orer  the 

triglypb:  ft  it  olsoappUetl  to  ttiteU,  flllirts,  9(c.,  fAat- 

wheroi 
Thi'-go.m, f.  A  triangle.  [Astrol] 
Trig'-on«al,  92 :  a,  Triauguhtf. 

Trig'--oD-oin"-e-tryy  87  :  ^  The  measuring  of  tri- 
angles :  the  eeience  of  determining  the  sides  and  angles 
of  txianfl^s  by  certain  narU  which  are  given. 

Trig^-on-om-et^'n'-CMi  tu  Fertaiaing  to  trigoao* 
netvy. 

Tng'-OD'<Mli-et"-rH!al-lyj  otL  Aoooidiog  to  ^gomr 
metry. 

Tiu'-ORAPB,  (-gf«f,  163)  t»  A  tiebk  jwlt.'-* 
three  letters  for  one  sound,  as  en  in  bttuh, 

Ttu^Ham,  64 :  «.  A  plant  having  three  pletiU 

THi*iU^omoKy  «.  A  figure  of  tfirse  equal  sides. 

Tri-he'-dral*  a.  Haring  three  equal  sides. 

Tiu-ju'-oors,  109  :  a.  Having  three  palre.  [Bot] 

Ttti-lJtT'-BR-ai.,  a.  Three-sided.    • 

Tri-i.it'-br-JL,  a.  Consisting  of  three  letters. 

TRlLL«»trlU,  t.  A  shake  or  quaver.  [Hnsie.} 
To  Trill,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  utter  or  play  with  quotver. 
log ;  in  old  authors,  to  shake  generally  .-^am.  To  play 
in  tremulous  vibrations  of  sound ;  to  toickle  with  a  tre- 
mulous or  purling  sound ;  to  trickle. 

TRI-.— -See  before  Tiiad. 

Tuil'-ijon,  (tril'-yoO;  90)  «.  A  million  of  mUliooa 

ofmillions. 
TtUf^iA/^AtB,  a.  nireo'lobod.  (Boil 
TRl-LOc'-u-Li«R,  a.  Three-celled.  [Bot] 
TRS-Ln'-^Mm^R,  34 :     1  109j    a.    Having   three 
T^i-LP'-Mi-Nors,  120:1  lights. 

To  TRlM«trim>  «.  a.  and  m.  To  pot  in  doe  order 
or  make  right  ibr  any  purpose ;  hence,  to  dress,  to  de- 
corate; to  dip.  to  lop;  to  make  neat;  sometimes  with 
up  emphatic^l ;  to  make  ready,  as  a  lamp  by  pouring 
In  oil  and  dipping  the  wick;  to  afUutt;  to  balance 
as  a  vessel;  and  hence  to  lose  [time]  in  fluctuating 
between  two  parties ;  in  cOUoqulal  use.  to  beat  or 
lick:~RfH.  To  balance;  to  fluctuate  between  parties, 
with  allosion  to  thf  act  of  one  who  trims  a  boat. 

Trim,  a-  and  r.  Nice,  smug,  dressed  op :  It  is  oftf n 
used  with  slight  contempt:— >.  Dress,  gear,  oma- 
inents}  trlmmmg. 

Trim'-ly,  ad,  Moely.  neatly. 

Trim'-ness,  «.  Nealness.  petty  elegance. 
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Trim'-mer,  «.  He  or  thai  wbickiUigt^itb^r^^ 
changes  sides  to  balance  parties »  that ^vA^ql^  ^^ 
sertM  to  make  something  even. 

Triin'-miog>  t.  Otoanentjil  appendaifea^    '^  \ 

TRI-.— See  before  Triai  /         ''     ' 

TRi'-jiK-TjKR»  a.  A  L?tin  or  Qieek  .v««ao  siT  |hs^ 

measures,  each  of  whidi  yay  W  fc<<i><#lwi^ia  yte- 

r4lly  two  bmbic  ftseL  ,     .*   ,.      ,- .  < . 

Tui'^NAU,  a,  ThreefeUU  !.         .-. 

Trine,  a.  and  «.  Triaal : — 9*  The 

in  three  angles  of  a  trigoa,  reekoaodei 
To  Trine,  v.  a.  To  pat  in  a  taao 
Tki-nbr'-Tatb,  o.  Having  three 
i^  See  THagtt  under  Trig^Fph. 
Trin'-i-tf,  92,  105:  «.  Tho  oftSt«  titiSti^ 

in  one  Godhead. 
Trin'-i-ta'^-ri-ao,  90 :  a.  and  t.  IVrtaioitaY  %m  te 

Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  of  it : — «.  Oxw  who  -boMi  ^ 

doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  one  of  a  ioooaa<»c  ofder  m 

naawd. 

TRINKET,  trhig'-kSt,  158, 14 :  j;  a  ainaD  m 

nament,  particularly  of  goldsmllVa  work ;  a  toy ;  *Kf 

thing  of  little  valae.* 
TRU—See  befoiw  Triad.  ' 

Tri-xo'-mi-^i.,  90:  «.aad  t.  Aa  epitteroT  Ad^ 

braic  root  consistiog  of  three  parta : — <*.  A  triBeaU 

root. 

Tri'-o,  9.  A  piece  of  musie  roqniiiaf  three  paifufii m. 
i^  Thit  is  not  an  Italian  wm^ 
Tri-ob'h>-i<^R9  a.  Of  the  valnaorthne 

mean,  worthless  :  TrwMvjr  ia  the  aanr 
TRi-oc'-Twi-HK''-Dtt4i.,  o.  Preeeotiiu  tl|fve 

Usees,  each  range  having  eight  factic^CTxeM^rf 
Tri-Oc'-T/LB,  «.  An  aspect  of  planeta  wbeq.  il^  are 

three  octants  distant  from  each  ofbet.  XAsirot  J, 

TRlOR.^See  under  To  Try.  '  ' 

7b  TRlPstrTp,  v.«.  and  n.  To  sopplaot;.  tp  i«ik4 
fhnn  under  the  body,  often  with  ma ;  to  catch,  to  detect  r 
To  fSsU  by  kMing  the  hoM  oTibo  feet,<^-to  stsfei: 


ble;  to  give  up  the  bold  of  the  tbtt.%i 

socooiclTely^  eee  lowers 
Trip,  t.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  whloli  an  a«tacpais4  is 

supplanted ;  a  stumblet  a  (iulare,  a  mialakj' :  a^ ai«Y 

lower. 
To  Trif,  V,  M.  (See  above.)  To  ma  ll^luly. 
Trip,  <.  A  short  journey  or  voyage. 
Trip'-per,  t.  One  who  trip%  in  any  9smm. , 
TriiZ-piog,  CL  and  u  Quiek,  nimble :-- 

dance. 
Trip'.ping-ly,  od.  With  agility ;  with  not 
Trii*'-mai>-j1M,  «.  A  plant. 

TRIPEstrlpe,  «.  Proparij.  the  entnilaa  ie  Wh% 
orous  laocnage,  the  beUy  ;  the  large  slomacheC  — wi 
natingaoimaispreparedordressea  for  food.  ^     , 

Tripb^imn,  «.  One  who  eells  tripe. 

TRI-.— See  before  Triad.  ]   ' 

TRip'-AR-TtTB,  92:  a.  Divided  info  ihree;  Ipviac 

three  correspondent  copicfi  ii^tixig  to  If 
Trip'-ar-tir-ion,  89  :  «.  A  divbiop  %. 
tf9^  See  TVtpe.  &c..  above. 
Tri-pb'-djl,  a.  Having  three  fcqt  *  J    ,  ^'  , 

Tri-pbr'-son-^L,  a.  Consisting  of  three  wimm*     * 
Tri-pbt'-^-i.OI/b,  120:  o.  Three-petale«L^  '  , 

Tri'-phanx,  (-fine,  163)  a.  Spodune^ 
TRiPB^'moKq,  ^trip'-ffcSng,  149)  #-.nae0:tdrd^ 

sounds  so  uttered  as  to  make  but  ooe  ayUal^  tO'Ae 

ear  :  it  is  less  properly  but  more  consmooqr  applkdie 

a  trigraph ;  which  see  aboTC. 
TripA-Mon'-gal,  e.  Pertaining  to  a  tri^phllsepg. 
TRi-PHYL'-u>cnty  (-ni'-lu%  163)  <k  Tkrse* 

[Bot]  •     ,        . 

Trip'-i.^  101 :  a.  Tkreel»ld ;  tioble^  tripU^mm^ 

that  in  whidi  each  bar  is  divi^  into  three  eqaal  pots. 
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TV  Trip'-I^y  V.  a.  To  treble ;  to  tukt  threefiiU. 
'Tf'l^A^y  kfd: '  I^  tt  threefold  maoofer. 
ITrfp'^l^  '*.'  'hitM  of  «  kind  ;  throo  Tenet  or  lines 

rhymiof ;  three  notet  luof  or  pUyed  in  the  time  of  two. 
Trip-li*ca(^»  a.  Threefold:    Triplicate   ratio   U 

the  ratio  of  cttbes  to  each  other. 
Tdp^H-^&f^ion,  89  :  t.  Ael  of  treUhig :  In  cItII 

kprtf:thi»  t^ktm  M  ffiir-rtjofaider  in  common  bitr. 
Tiu'-PODy  #•  A  three -footed  leat,  toch  m  that  from 

which  the  priettett  of  Apollo  ddtvered  orttclei :  fi.  Jon. 
>  «i4  Df^Aea  we  IWpM. 
Tuir^^O^i-J^  «.  litenrlly.  throe  cltiet,^-4he  name  of  a 

city  in  AiHea,^-«ppUed  aathe  name  of  a  tilleeoni  rat^- 

•tanee  (rotten  tU>ntf)origioally  broo^  (mm  theoee. 
Tiuf'-totb,  f.  A  noon  having  only  three  oaaofl^ 

g^TEIPUDlATC,  trnpa'-d^Ate,  90:  v.  it.  1V> 

dance,  [not  in  oseO  lMne«>  Tripudiation. 
lVi-fu'«di*«r-3ry  a,  Performed  by  dancing. 
TRk— S^  Vfcre  Triad. 
TrI-PTr'-J-mid,  «.  A  gcnos  of  epart  compoaed  of 

thiee-sided  pyramidc 
Trti-Qnc'-tnocs,  (-kwo'-trus,  188)  a.  Three-aided. 
Tri-ra'-di-a-tsd,  90:  a.  Having  three  mys. 
Tu'-RRMB,  «.  A  galley  of  three  benehea  of  oara. 
Tjuf'akBOM/^ioiD''''Ai^  164 :  «.  Having  the  fMm  of 

thcee  rbonW* 
Tri-sa'-oi-O^T,  t.  A  hymn  in  which  "  Holy  T  b  three 

limec  lepeated*  aa  in  thaTV  DeuM. 
Te  Tri-srct',  v.  a.  Todirlda  into  three  eqoal  parts. 
Tfi  9ttf*lionj  a.    DivWoa  into  three  eqdal  parte. 
TRi'-sPASTy  «.  A  maehi&e  with  three  pulleye. 
TtoMPftR''-MO<»,  120:  a.  Three-seeded.  , 

To  TIU3E=trice,  152 :  v.  a.  To  haul  and  tie  up  ty 
'  means  «f  a  small  rope.  [Seatfcm.] 

TRIST— trlat,  o.  Sad.  sorrowful.  [Fairfax.] 
Trist'-firl,  a,  Trist,  melancholy.  [Shoks] 
Ttll..— See  beftjw  Triad. 
Tutf-HVLC^  «.  A  thing  with  tlireo  points. 
Tnr«al'<«Ri6,  a.  Having  three  forks. 

Ta/-iTi.'-iwi-Di.E,  (tri-ill'-l4-bl,  105, 101)  *.  A 
'  word  eoQslating  6(  three  syllables. 
Trit'-tt-lil/'-MUlU  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  trisyllables : 

coasting  of  three  tyUahles :  Tri»'jflkA*'k  is  the  same^ 
TRt'-nnc-Isir,   158:  t.   The  opinkm  which   holds 

three  distinct  Gods:  hence  TrCtheUt, 
TtV-ik^W'Uc,  a.  Relating  to  trithelsm. 
TuOrartfa,  (trf-1hin|^)  #.  A  trUing  or  riding. 
TRITEstrTUi  a.  Worn,  as  by  rubbing. — worn  out 

byvart  ttale.  eoUftmoo  ;  not  new. 
Trite'-ljf,  ad.  In  a  trite  manner. 
Trite'-lieM,  #.  CbmmoanMa,  stalooess. 
TW^H-toiif  a.  Trite :  hence  TWticalnni.  CUnoanaL] 
To  Tri'-tu-bate,  r.  a.  To  pound.  [CockeFam.j 
Trt'-ta-ro-ble,  a.  Posaible  to  be  ponnded. 

Tri'-tQ-ra''-/saD,  89 :  a.  Act  of  reducing  to  a  fine 
'pdiHfer  by  srindtng :  also  called  I.«vigntion, 

TStTH  EISM,  &c  ,TR1TH  INC-See  before  Trite. 

TRlTON=>tr?-ton,  12:  «.  A  lea-god,  half  man. 
halftsh. 

TRI..P-.See  before  Triad. 

Tri'-tonr,  «.  A  false  concord  of  three  tones. 

TRi-Toy-iDK,  188  :  «.  A  substance  oxidised  in  tho 
third  desive. 

TV  TRITURATE,  &d.— See  mider  Trit«». 

THIUMPH,  trt'-umf,  163:  t.  Pomp  with  which 
a  VIetory  is  publicly  celebrated;  state  of  being  vie* 
torions:  victory;  juy  for  success;  among  our  ances. 
tors,  a  show,  an  exhiliKion  of  masks,  a  theatrical  pro- 
weaaioR;  Hie  «Mui««rlng card  new  called  Trump. 

To  Tri'-mnpA,  r.  n.    To  celebrate  a  victory  with 

•  IMU^^  tooblatnirfetoryt  to  insult  npon  an  advantage 


TRO 

gained:  to  flaari«h:  B.  Jun.  uses  it  actively  for  to 

triumph  over. 
TTV'Wn-pheXt  t .  One  who  trinrapltt. 
Tri-iiin'''pAal.  12 :  a.  and  t .  Pertaining  fo  triumpb ; 

— s.  [Milton.]  A  token  of  vletory. 

Tti-iiwf'pkaTktf  a.  Celebrating  a  victory  2  vktoriooi; 
rejoicing  aa  firom  Tietory. 

Txi-WBof-phoJitAy,  ad.  With  triumph. 
TRK— See  before  Triad. 

Tri-um'-vib,  «.  (p/.  Tri-um'-vi-iT.)  Onaofthre* 

men  forming  a  triumvirate. 
Tri-um'-Ti-rate,  a.  Government  by  three  bmu. 
Tri'-unk,  a.  At  once  three  and  one. 
Tri-o'-ot-ly,  84 :  «.  State  of  being  ttiune*. 
Tiii-val,'-vu-i.^r,  a.  Three-valved. 
i9^  For  7rmul  see  Truant. 
Tiut'-biv    14:  f.  Originally,  something  reating  oa 

Uiree  legs ;  at  present  a  movable  part  of  a  kitchen- 

range  wbereMi  to  place  vesoels  for  boiling,  or  to  re- 

ceive  something  placed  before  the  fire. 

TRI V4 AL,  tnv'-^al,  90 :  a.  Vile,  worthless.  CCr- 
usnal ;]  light,  trifling,  unimportaot:  Tnnal  aas»fk 
common  or  popular  name  of  the  species*  opposed  to 
generic. 

Triv'-wjl-lf ,  ad.  Commonly ;  lightly,  trifling. 
Trir'-ial-nes9|  #.  Commonness ;  nuimportanee. 

7b  TROATstrodt,  v,  n.  To  cry  as  a  bock  when 

rutting. 
TROCARstfo'-cor,  i.  Tapping  instrument  [Surg.] 

TROCHANTER,  TROCHAIC,  Ac— See  the 
next  clasa. 

TROCHILIC,  tr^kfl'Yck,  161 :  a,  and  «.  Xnn. 
sing  aa  on  a  wheel;  drawing  as  by  a  wheel ;  rotatory  e 
— «.  pL  TrocMifiei,  the  science  of  rotatory  motion. 

Tro-chan'-t£R,  «.  One  of  two  processes  of  the 
tbigb-bone.  otherwise  caUed  0otmt9r  'Jihunt  and  wu^or, 

Tro'-chb,  (-k^)  t,  A  form  of  medicine  made  tike 
a  wheel  or  a  ball,  now  called  •  loienge :  iMe  was  attsi 
called  a  Tr'/cMisch. 

Tns/-CHEM,  a.  A  poetic  foot  coostiting  of  a  fong  and 
a  short  syllable,  or  the  equivalenta  io  BngUsh  verse : 
so  called  from  ita  briskness  or  swiA  onrreney  totktf  eail 

Tro-ciat'-ic,  88 :  a,  and  «.  Coasistittg  of  iroehees  i 
Troehi^ieal  ia  the  saae>-r.  A  trochaic  versa 

Troob'-i-'I.us,  (trook'4-lu«f  92)  s.  The  wren,  so 
called  with  allusion  to  its  swiftness ;  tbe  humming* 
bird ;  also  a  small  sea  bird  believed  to  get  its  meat  by 
picking  the  crocodile's  teeth. 

Ttu/^Hnms,  *.  pi.  The  cotred  braooliea  on  a  de^r'tf 


TRO^'OmTB,  «.  A  kind  of  foasH  stone. 
Tttoa^'hE'A,  t,  A  poUey.Hke  cartOage. 
TrocV-le-or-jf,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  trochlea. 
TjuZ-CHOID,  «.  A  cycloid. 
TROD,  TRODDEN,  TRODE.— See  To  Tread. 

TROGLODYT£»tro'-gl6-ditc  «.  Oae  who  live* 
in  a  care  below  gronnd. 

To  TROLL^  trol<,  116:  v.  a.  and  «.  To  morrt 
circularly;  to  move  volubly;  to  utter  volubly;  to 
draw  on  i-^teu.  To  go  round,  to  move  or  run  round,  to 
rail  I  toslagacatch  or  fujroe.oachin  tarn  taking  np 
the  air;  loflsh  for  pike  with  a  rod  which  bos  a  roller 
towarda  the  bottom. 

Troi."-!!  r-DAMBs',  ff.  The  game  of  Trou-madame 
or  nine-holes.  [Shaks.] 

TROLLOPatr5lMop,  t.  A  woman  loosely  dressed. 

a  slattern. 
Trol'-ltfp^',  ff.  A  fooee  female  dress.  [Goldsmith.] 

TROMBONE,  tr5m-bo'-ui^,  [Ital.]  170:  s. 
The  great  trumpets— a  military  tnstrament  for  play> 
Ing  tMbase. 

Tkomp,  ff.  A  blowing-maeblne  need  In  fomaoes. 
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Trom'-pil,  t .  A«  apntnre  to  a  tromp. 
TRONAGE«tTo'-nig^f.  F«««  fcr  waif hing. 
Tro-na'-tor,  «.  An  officer  who  weighed  wooL 
TRONCO. — See  under  To  Truncate. 
TIlOOP-»tr55p,  #.  A  nnmber  of  peopto  in  oot  hody 
or  line ;  a  body  of  soldiera ;  apedaUy  a  body  of  cn^alry. 
To  Troop,  v.m.  To  ooUaot  in  nombeit;  to  manh  in 

a  Ixxly ;  to  march  in  haste. 
Troop'-er,  «.  A  soldier  who  always  A^its  on  borae* 

back :  compare  Dragoon. 
TROPE^tropt,  #.  Uterally,  a  turn,  a  change  i  a 
change  in  the  signiftcatlon  of  a  word  from  a  primary  to 
a  tierivative  sense.— a  word  used  flguraUvely  :  slrictly, 
however.  ayij^«  regards  a  sentence,  and  trope  is  the 
proper  term  with  respect  to  a  word. 
1>opr-i-cal,  a.  Changed  firom  the  primary  sense :  see 

also  lower. 
Trop'4-cal-ly,  ad.  Figuratively. 
Trop'-iat,  «.  One  who  deals  in  tropes. 
Tro-pol'-o-gy,  *.  A  rhetorical  mode  of  speech. 
Trop'-o-loy''-t-cal>  88  :  a.  Varied  by  tropes. 
Tttop'-ic,  «.  The  Une  at  which  the  sun  tumM  ox  re- 
turns in  his  journey  on  the  ecliptic 
Trop'-i-cal,  a.  Placed  near  one  of  ttaa  tiopioa;  being 

within  the  tropics ;  torrid. 
TROPHY,  tro'-f4>j,  163:  ».  A  monument  of  vic- 
tory, originally  Ibrmed  with  the  arms  of  the  conquered. 
Tr&'phxfd,  C-fTd,  114)  a.  Adorned  with  trophies.  - 
TROSSERS,  troa'-aeri,  #.^.  Trowsers.  [Shaks.] 
To  TROT=trot,  v.  ru  To  move  with  a  high  jolting 

pace ;  ludicrously,  to  travel  oo  foot 
Trot.  «.  The  joUing  pace  of  a  horse,  between  a  walk 
and  a  canter ;   hence  a  hobbling  motion ;  and  hence 
an  old  woman  in  contempt :  such  is  the  understood 
meaning,  though  the  etymotogy  of  tlxe  word  in  this  last 
sense  is  said  to  be  different. 
Trot'-Ur,  #.  One  that  troU ;  a  sheep's  foot. 
TROTH=tr6(*,  «.  Belief,  fcith.  tmth.  [Obs.] 
Tro/A'-less,  a.  Faithless ;  treacherous. 
To  Troth'-pUght,  (-plTt<,  115)  w.  a.  To  affiance,  to 

betrotlj.  [Shaks. ;]  hence  Trothplight^  (a.  and  «.) 
TROUBADOUR,   troo'-bi-door'',  t.   An  early 

puet  of  Provence ;  a  minstrel. 
To  TROUBLE,  trW-bl,  120,  101 :  t>.  a.   To 
agitate,  to  disturb;  to  afflict;  to  tease,  to  vex;  to  en- 
gage over  much ;  to  give  occa^n  of  labour  to,— as  an 
expression  of  civility ;  In  low  style,  to  sue  for  a  debt 
Tr6Miy-le,  i.  Disturbance,  agitation ;  aiBiction  ;  mo- 
lestation; uneasiness,  vexation. 
Trot/iy-lf  r,  36  :  «.  One  that  troubles. 
Tro»/b'-le-wme,  (-sum,  107)  a.  Giving  trouble. 
Troub'-le-some-ljri  €ui.  In  a  troublesome  manner. 
Troub'-U-some-nesB, «.  Quality  of  being  troublesome. 
Trpub'-lous,  120:  a.  Tumultuous,  confused.  [Poet] 

TROUGH,  trSf,  125, 162  :  t.  Any  thing  hoUowed 
and  open  longitudinally  on  the  upper  side. 

To  TROU  L.— >See  To  Troll. 

Tb  TROUNCE— trowna,  v.  a.  To  punish  or  beat 
severely :  an  old,  but  now  a  low  word. 

TROUSE,  trowz, «.  Trowsers  [Spenser:  prose.] 

TROUT«=trowt,  31  :  t.   A  varie^ted  river-flsh  in- 
habiting quick  streams ;  a  man  easily  caught. 

i9-  The  compounds  are  TrmU^-coifrntedi  Troue-jUhiug; 
Trout* -stream:  &c. 

TauT-TA'-CEora,  (-th'us,  147)  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
trout 

TROVER:atro'-ver,  «.  The  gaining  possession  of 
any  goods ;  an  action  at  kw  for  the  recovery  of  goods 
from  one  who,  having  found  them,  refUses  to  give 
them  up. 
To  TROW,  tro',  125  :  v,  n.  To  think,  to  Imagine, 
to  conoeive ;  to  believe.  [Obs.] 

The  scbsnM  sntlie,  uA  (bs  pclacl^lss  to 


Trow»  mi0j,  1  woader  I 
TROWEL^U»w^^  31, 14 :  a. 
a  brkkla3rer;  hence  any  coarse  iBstraanent. 

TROWSERS,  trow'-x«x,  151c  $,p/. 

taloons :  old  writers  use  Thuun  and  Trcmxm. 
TROY^troy,  29 :  t.  A  scale  of  weighU    

ori^nally  from  Troyes  in  Fnnce,  aa4  ase4  by  fdd- 

smiths. 
TRUANT,  ttfS/'int,  IW :   a.  and   u  (U  <M 

writers.  Trt^amt^  Idle,  wandeilng.  k>it«rta«  t-*.  An 

idler;  an  idle  boy  who  stays  away  fkum  aeboiA. 
To  Trtt'-ant,  v .  n.  To  idle  at  a  distance  tnm  dsly  : 

to  loiter,  to  be  lasy. 
TitZ-aQt-ly,  a<L  Like  a  traant  {B^  Taylor.] 
TriZ-CTDtHihip,  *.  Neglect  of  study.  [Aacfaam  ] 
TRUBS=trubx,  143 :  s.  A  herb. 
TRUBTAlL=trub'-tl\Ut.Asqaaiwo«an.   [Aina.] 
TRUCE,  tr55ci,  109:  «.  Atamponry 

satioD,  intermission:  short  qoiet 
TRUCHMAN«=triitch'-man,  «.  An ,_ 

sometimes  the  pronuneiatioQ,  and  even  tbe  apalBng,  w 

Trudgt'-vutn  :  see  Prin.  149. 

TRUCIDATION,  troo'-ci-da"-shun,  109,  88: 
«.  The  act  of  killing. 

7b  TRUCK»truck,  o.  ft.  and  «.  To  ti^Be  by  ex- 
change i—^ict  To  give  in  cichanga. 

Truckf  «.  Exchange,  barter. 

Truck'-er,  36 :  t.  One  who  traffics. 

Trucks-age,  99 :  t.  Practioe  of  rtrhanyiig 

TRUCKstrack,  a.   (Compuv  Trochilie.  Ice.)  A 

little  wheel,  as  Ibr  a  cannon;  a  carriage  with  1^ 

wheels. 
7b  Two(f»KisM,  V.  M.  Proparly,  to  loa  aa  cm  a  Vtik 

wheel;  hence,  to eneo la  an tuimble  pomftcn.  to beed 

under  another's  superiority. 
Truc^-kle-bbd,  ff.  A  bed  that  mna  oo  wheals, 

used  to  be  pushed  under  a  higher  bed. 

TRUCULENT.  trSS'-cAlent,  109:  a. 

barbarous,  destructive,  crueL 

Tr«'-cu-lence,  Tn/-cu-leB-cy,  t,  Savufeness  of 
manners  or  of  look. 

7b  TRU£>GE<=rtrudg«,  9,  n.  Toinvel  oa  foot;  fa> 
march  heavily  on. 

TRUE,  traO,  a.  ConlMrmable  to  Ibct ;  geooiBe.  real; 
not  counterfeit:  agreeing  with  tfaeiavmRl  tinc^kti: 
exact:  rightful;  faithfal:  honest 

Tt%^'\y,ad.  In  foet;  in  dead;  reaDy;  exaelly ;  joatly : 
it  is  often  a  sort  of  expletive. 

Trw'-um,  158 :  i.  A  self-evideBt  trath.  aaeh  as  and* 
not  to  be  stated. 

t^The  compounds  are  Tru/-bom;  Trmt'-ired:  Tra/- 
keartedt  True^^eartednetM;  Trmt^Jo^:  Trrm'-l**^ 
knot*,  orTrv^'ht^er'thtot;  Trae'-pessey,  (a  &8ctSu 
phrase  f5r  an  h<mest  fclhm- ;)  Sec. 

Truth,  (WSBth)  s.  That  whkh  the  individaal  /»<np> 
e/A.— that  is.  thinks,  verily  believesb  or  kaaws ;  ttnU 
which  lias  been  ascertained  by  human  inlrlligeBBr.— 
in  other  words,  that  which  mankind  in  ibe  aggr^ie 
now  know:  that  which  is  ascertainable  by  himtto  to- 
tolligence,-4n  other  words,  that  wUoh  man  hm»  pe«vr 
to  learn,  though  yet  unknown ;  that  vhidi  Is  ka^^ 
by  the  highest  intolligencet  fldelitv;  baassty  i  ««ct- 
neis:  Ufa  tnOA,  or  In  trmth,  in  rsaltty. 

Trw/V-fwl,  117:  a.  Full  of  truth. 

Tnf/V-less,  a.  Wanting  truth ;  fiu^ileM. 

TRUFFLE,  tr^r-fl,  117, 101 :  #.  A  wHwmiam 

vegetable  production  lUu  a  mushroonk 
TRUG^trug, «.  A  bod  for  moirtar. 
TRUISM.— Sea  under  Tns. 
TRULL^truli  155:  a.  OrigtnaUy.alsMS  tt|n- 

sent,  a  low  vaarant  strumpet 
TRUMPs'trump, «.    (See  Triamph.)    A  viniaf 

card;  an  old  same  at  eai^:  J\tftiwf^1i»tnmf,io 

pat  to  tho  last  axpadimt 


whUhfhs 
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TRY 

n  Tramp,  •.  a.  asd  n,    Tb  put  &  tramp  eud  opon 

in  «rd«r  to  wta  {  to  dbtndc  or  tew  «pon :— m«.  To 

play  a  trump  osrd. 
7e  TRUMP^trump,  «.  a.     To  impoM  upon  i   To 

THi  mp  up,  to  doviae,  to  farge. 
Truinp'-€r-y,   i.     Som^Uiing  fiUUcioutly  fpltndid; 

fiil»ghood ;  trifle*. 

TRUMPaitrump,  «.  A  tmmpet.   [Poet.] 
Trump'- 1  ike,  a.  Reeemblinc  a  tnuDpet.  [Chapman.] 
Trum'-pet)  14  :  t.  A  mflilavy  loatnimeiikaooiKled  by 

the  bieath;  In  military  phrase,  the  trumpeter;  one 

who  praiaee  or  celebrates. 
7b  Trum'-pet,  v.  a.  To  pufaUah  by  aonnd  of  trampet ; 

to  proelaUn  (  tu  aound  the  praiaea  oH 
Trum'-pet-rr}  t.     One  who  aoonda  a  trumpet ;    one 

^rho  trumpet*. 
iV  The  compound*  are  Tmm'pHMtk;  Tmm'pet/Unptr t 

7Vm'>«Moa'«y.JM'W*;     TriaJpet^Ml;     TrumyH- 

7b  TRUNCATE,  trung'-dLte,  158 :  v.  a.    To 

■aaim.  to  k>p.  to  cut  short. 
Tnut-ca'-Zion,  89 :  t.  Act  of  truncating. 
Tsoy-CO,  [Ital.  adj.]  ad.  With  truncated  aound. 
Tritw'-chkon,  (-chun,  146)  «.  A  truncated  or  short 

stair ;  a  cudgel;  a  staff  of  command. 
Tm  Trtn/'Chron,  «.  a.  To  beat  with  a  truncheon. 
Trun'-chMli-eei^,  f .  One  armed  with  a  truncheon. 
To  TRUNDLE,  trun'-dl,  101:    v.  n,  aDd  a. 

(Compare  To  Trend.)  To  roll,  to  bowl  along. 
Trun'-ale,  t.  Any  round  rolling  thing. 
19^  For  Trv^dl4*a,  see  TrucUo-bwi:     Thm'iU-taU 

Ciound  tail)  is  a  name  given  to  a  dog. 
TRUNK«>truDgk,  158 :  «.  (Allied  to  Truncate.  &c.) 

The  body  of  a  tree;  the  bodv  without  the  limbs  of  an 

animal;  main  body  of  any  thing ;  any  thing  long  and 

hollow,  as  a  chest  for  clothes;  proboscis  of  an  ele- 

r^hant;  a  large  tube:   Fintnmkt  are  wooden  tunoels 
a  flre-ships. 
To  Trunk,  v.  a.    To  truncate.    [Spenser.] 
Trimk^^f,  114,  143  :  a.  Having  a  trunk. 
Thvnk-UOSe',  (-hoz<9  15 1 )  #.    Large  breeches. 

TRUN  NION,  truD'-nl-on,  90 :«.  One  of  the  two 
knoba  of  a  cannon  tliat  bear  it  oo  a  caniage. 

TRUSION,  trOQ'-xbun,  147:  t,  Aet  of  thrusting. 

TRUSSstruM,  f.  A  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  stnnr;  a 
bandage  used  for  hernia. 

To  TroM,  V.  a.  To  bind  up  close  togedter. 

TRUSTatrust,  «.  Coofldence,  reliance;  charge 
g;ivfn  or  received  in  confidence ;  confident  opinion ; 
credit  gfren  without  examination ;  credit  on  promise 
of  payment ;  deposit;  state  of  him  to  whom  something 
!•  latrusted. 

To  Tratt,  V.  a,  and  m.  To  confide  in;  to  believe  ; 
to  commit  to  the  care  oft  lo  venture  confidently ;  to 
fire  credit  to:— a««.  To  bo  confident  of  fomeUitng 
nimte ;  to  be  credulous :  To  Trust  U,  to  confide  in,  to 
rely  on :  To  Tnut  to,  to  depend  on. 

Trastf-PT,  $,  One  who  trusts. 

TriU-tee',  «.  One  in^nstad  with  something:  specially, 
one  to  whom  property  or  the  management  of  property 
Iscommitted  in  behalf  of  another  or  others. 

Truft'-lMS,  a.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

Traa'-ty,  a.   Honest,  fhithfiil;  that  will  not  flsil. 

Tras'-ti-ly,  ad.  Honestly,  (kithlhlly. 

Traa'-ti-nest,  t.  Honesty,  fidelity. 

TRUTH,  &c.— See  under  True. 

TRUTI  NATION,  tr<x/-ti-Da''-ihun,  109,  89: 
s.  Act  of  weighing ;  examination  by  the  scale. 

TRUTTACEOUS.— See  under  Trout 

TV  TRT<=>tr7,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  make  exertkm  in 

order  to  do,— to  essay,  to  attempt :  to  make  test  of, 

to  assay:   to  examinees  a  Judge;    to  bring  before  a 

tribunal ;  to  bring  lo  a  decision,  with  omt  emphatical : 

mm.  To  examine;  to  prove  by  test;  to  attempt 


TUM 

Tri'-#f,  36 1  ff.  Cm  who  trisa  genarally. 

Tri'-or,  38 :  «.  One  appointed  to  decide  whether  a 
challenge  to  a  Juror  is  Just. 

Tri'-al,  *.  Act  of  trying ;  experiment;  experience ; 
judicial  examination ;  temptation,  test  of  virtue ;  state 
of  being  tried. 

Tri'-a-bU,  a.  That  may  be  tried. 

Tkt^*8AIL.,  «.  A  sail  used  in  a  storm. 

TUB=tub,  #.  A  Urge  open  vessel  of  wood:  Cynio 
tab,  that  in  which  Dbgenes  lived.  [Milton.]  TnVfaA, 
the  medical  treatment  by  the  tub,  in  which  patlDDts 
who  underwent  salivation  used  to  be  placed.  [Shake.] 

TUBE=tub(,  f.  A  k>og  hoUow  body,  a  pipe. 

Tu'-bule,  t,  A  small  pipe  or  fistular  body. 

Tii"-bu-la'-ted,     1  a.     Longitudinally  hoQow^  flstu- 

Tu'-bu-loin,120:  J  lar. 

TUBEROUS,  tu'-b^r-US,  a.  Knobbed,  bunchy. 

Ti/'ber-ose,  1 52 :  t.  A  plant  with  a  tuberous  root. 

Ta'-ber-cl^,  #.  A  small  swelling,  a  pimple. 

Tu-ber'-cu-lar,  84 :  a.  Full  of  knobs  xx  pUnples. 

Tu'-B/'FORB,  9.  Pipe-coral,  a  genus  of  soophytes. 

TUCK=rtuck,  <.  A  long  narrow  sword  ;  with  a  dif- 
ferent etymology,  it  was  the  name  of  a  kind  of  net :  it 
has  been  used  Ibr  n.  tmg  ox  pull :  see  also  under  To 
Tuck. 

TbTUCKs^tUCk,  V.  a.  To  gather  into  a  narrower 
compass ;  to  gather  up ;  to  inclose  by  pressing  in  the 
clothi*s  :  it  is  badly  used  as  a  neuter  verb  fur  to  cou- 
tract. 

Tack,  s.  A  fold  in  a  dress. 

Tuck'-er,  «.  An  ornament  round  the  t<^  of  a  woman's 
stays  to  shade  the  bosom. 

TUCKET«stuck'-$t,  14:  «.  A  particular  flourish  on 
a  wind  instrument:  with  a  different  etymology,  and 
sometimes  under  the  orthography  TiiiOti,  it  signified  a 
steak,  a  collop. 

Tuck"-et-ho'-n^ncb,  «.  A  tncket.  [Shake.] 

TUESDAY,  tuz<.'^A>i,  151  :  *.  The  third  day  of 
the  week,  named  from  Tai'sie.  tlie  Saxon  Mars. 

TUFF=tuff,  «.  (Also  oalled  Tufa.)  A  mineral  de- 
posit in  hot  sprinffs,  or  in  limestone  waters. 

Tu-fa'-ceoMS,  (-ah' us,  147)  a.  Pertaining  to  tuff. 

TUFT=stuft,  #.  A  collection  as  of  threads,  ribbons,  or 

light  feathers  in  a  knob  or  bunch ;  a  cluster  as  of  treeu. 
To  Tuft,  V.  O.    To  separate  into  tufts ;  to  aduru  with 

a  tuft. 
Tuft'-ed,  a.    Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 
Tuf-ty,  a.  Adorned  with  or  growing  in  tufts. 
Tup-Taf'-vb-tk,  «.  A  villous  kind  of  silk. 
To  TUGaitU^,  V.  <t.  and  n.    To  pull  with  stnmgth 

long  continued ;  to  draw ;  to  pull ;  to  pluck  :~n«f.  To 

pi^l,  to  draw ;  to  labour,  to  struggle. 
Tug,  9.  A  pull  with  strong  eflbrt. 
Tug'-^rrr,  (-KM<rr,  77)  «.  One  that  tugs. 
Tug'-^ing-ly,  77  X  ad.  With  laborious  palling. 

TUITION,  t&48h'.un,  89:  #.  Guardianship;  sa. 
perintendiug  care ;  instruction. 

TULIP«:tu'-lTp,  «.    A  plant  and  its  flower,  remack. 

able  fbr  its  various  sorts  and  colours. 
TuMip-tree,   s.  An  American  tree,  so  oalled  from 

some  resemblance  of  Its  flowers  to  tulips. 

To  TUMBLE,  tum'-bl,  101 :  v.fi.  and  a.  To 
roll  about  the  ground ;  to  fall  in  quantities  tnmultu- 
ouiily ;  to  roll  the  body  into  various  positions  as  a 
buffoon  ;  in  its  most  usual,  thoush  not  primary  sense, 
to  fall  or  come  suddenly  to  the  ground  .*—4ic/.  To 
throw  about  in  order  to  examine ;  to  throw  by  chance 
or  violence ;  to  throw  down ;  to  throw. 

Tum'-ble,  «.  A  Ikll :  a  rolling  over. 

Tum'-blf  r,  36  :  «.  One  who  tumbles ;  one  who 
shows  tricks  of  tumbling :  it  is  applied  as  aname  to  a 
large  drinking-glass;  to  a  sort  of  pigeon ;  and  a  sort 
of  dog. 
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TUMBREL«rtm'-brfl,  14:  «.     A  ewt:  ori- 

ffioally.  a  daef  eaxt  j  a  €Mt  maA  for  ntiltory  ilora*. 
TU  M  EFACTION,  &c.— 8««  in  tbe  B«xt  elMi. 
TUMlDstu'-mld,  a.  Baing  iweUed  ;  pcotnbefaat; 

p«fr«d  vp ;  pompotw ;  fklaely  sablime. 
Tu''mid-ijf>  «/•  lo  a  aweUiiig  fona. 
Tu'-mid-Desty  #.  StaU  of  being  tumid. 
TiZ-mor,  191,  38 :  «.  A  morUd  swelling. 
Tu'-m&rrd,  a.  DUtendad.  awelled. 
Tu'-mor-otfti  a.  Swelling. 
To  Ti/-uKrvr,  p.  a.  and  ft.  To 

«e«.  To  twell. 
Tu'-roe-fac"-/»ii,  t.  A  iweUing. 
To  Tu'-ifU-iJLT«,  V,  n.  To  twell.  [Boyle.] 
Tu'-mu-lar,  a.  Consisting  of  a  heap. 
Tu'-mo-loae,  152:  a.  Pnll  of  hills. 
Ta'-mu-lot'^-i-ty,  84 :  «.  UiUinass. 
Tu'-MC-Lua,  [Lat.]  *.  A  hillock,  generally  corcring 

a  tomb  or  sepulchre. 
To  TL'MP=?tump,  v,  a.  To  fence  about  wllh  earth. 
TUMULT=tu'-muIt,  •.    (Compare   Tumid.  &c.) 

The  commotion  of  a  multitude ;  rlolont  agiution,  stir« 

irrpgular  violence. 
To  Tu'-mult,  V,  n.  To  make  a  tumult  [MUlon.] 
Tu-mul'-tu-ar-y,  147,  129,  105 :    a.  Disorderly. 

prDmiscnottsly ;  oonftued;  restless. 
To-mul'-tu-ar-Mjf,  ad.  With  tumult. 
Tu-mul'-tu-ar-i-neas,  t.  Turbulence. 
To  Tu-mul'-tu-ate,  ».  n.  To  make  a  tumult.  [SooUi.] 
Ta-mul'-tU-a''-/»on,*.  Commotion.  [Boyle.] 
Tu-mul'-/ir-otrt,  (-tA-Uf,  147)  a.  Violently  carried 

on  by  disorderly  multitudes;  nut  into  violent  oommo- 

Uoo;  turbulent)  fdl  of  tumults. 
Ta*inul'*tu-oflrs-ljr,  o^.  With  tnrbolenoe. 
Tu-mul'-tu-oiM-neifl,  «.  State  of  being  tumultuous. 
TUN  stun,  «.  A  large  cask  ;  deflnitely  the  measure 

of  four  hogsheads;  any  quantity  proverbiallylnrge ;  a 

drunkard  in  burlesque;  in  other  senses,  tee  Ton. 
To  TuD,  V.  a.  To  put  into  casks. 
<9^  The  compounds  are  Tunf^telliedi  Tttu'-disk,  (used 

tiy  Slukspeare  for  a  funnel ;)  Sec. 
TUNE^rtune,   «.  A   series  of  musical    notes  with 

unity  of  key.note.  measure,  and  sentimeut;  harmony, 

order ;   the  state  of  a  musical  instrument  when  it 

returns  the  proper  sounds;  hence,  proper  state  for  use 

or  applicatiun,— right  temper,— slate  «ith  respect  to 

order. 
7b  Tune,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  sing  harmoniously:  to  put 

into  proper  nn»ical  slate:  to  put  into  order:— nea.  To 

form  one  sound  with  another;  to  utter  musicid  sounds 

without  using  words. 
Tu'*nf  r,  *»  One  who  tunes,  particularly  one  who  ie> 

gutates  musical  instmments. 
Tu'-no-blf,  101  :  a.  Harmonious. 
Tunc^-ful,  117:  a.  Musical,  harmonious. 
Tune^'less,  a.  Unmusical;  yielding  no  tune. 
TUNGSTEN»tunK'*8t5n,«.  Literally,  ponderous 

stone,->a  mineral  which    is  a   native  tungsUte  of 

lime;  a  hard,  brittle  metal  obtained  flrom  it,  resem* 

bUug  iron  in  colour. 
Tun{(-sten'-ic,  a.  Obtained  from  tungsten,  as  Ttm^" 

itemk  acid;  by  some  called  TmmsfAie  add, 
Tung'-itate,  #.  A  salt  formed  by  tnngstenk  acid  and 

a  base. 
TUNIC— tu'-ntck,  «.    Part  of  the  Roman  dress. 

being  a  kind  of  waistcoat }  tonide. 
Tu'-N/-c;.E,  101  :  «.  Natural  covering,  integument; 

formerly,  a  kind  of  cope  worn  by  the  oflkiating  clergy. 
Tu'C-ni-ca'-ted,  a.  Covered  with  a  membrane.  [Bot.] 
TU  N  N  AG  E.— See  Tonnage  under  Ton. 
TUNNEL«tuo'-nll,  14 :  c     Formeriy.  the  same 

as  fonnel. — the  shaft  of  a  chironeyi — a  net  shaped  aa 

a  Ainnvl :  at  present,  a  hollow  passage  under  ground 
ahill. 
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To  Tm'-Ml,  V.  c  giamaily.in 
toealehlnaB«W--^  aniw 
lo  form  by  apaassMtl 

TUNNY,  toB'-nJ^  «. 

TUP«tup, «.  A  nm :  heneo,  TV  Tm^  (w. «.  mad  «.) 

tobnttlikearaa;  loeaevrasa 
TURBAN-tur'-b&D,*.  IW 

worn  by  Orientals;  Tsi lawi  and 
ToK-baned,  «.  Wearing  •  tntea. 
19*  The  eompovnda  am  Tmr^mn  iktM,  IW^taMifw  ^ 

aortof  fnngns;)  Itc 
TURBARY.— Sen  nnderTnrl 
TURBlD«tarM>Td,  «.  Hanng  be«  ntinntf  nf^— 

thick,  moddy.  not  dear. 
Tar'-bid-ly,  o^.  In  n  Inrltid  wa—sr;    alnB.  hf  n 

Latin  idiom,  pioady. 
TuK-bid-nets,  t.  State  of  being  tnrliU. 

TURBlNATED>^tar'4>^Hii.t«d,     «.     TwMM. 

spiral ;  whirling,  aa  on  an  nsis ;  in  botnny.  ahapcd 

like  a  top  orinverted  euoa. 
Tur'-bi-na"-/ioo,  t.  Act  of  taming  like  a  tofu 
TURBIT=tur'-bTt,«.  AvmrimyoT 
TURBITIL— See  Tupilh. 
TURBOT«tur'4>ot,  s,  A  delienie  1 

TURBULENT-tar'.bA-leDt,  m.  (i 

bid.  Ice.)  Raiting  agitation  or 

agitatkm;  tnmnltnous. 
Tur-bu-lent-ljr*  ad,  Turnnltnoosly. 
Tur'-ba-lence,  Tur'-bu-len-cy,  #• 

sion;  disorder  of  passions. 
TURCISM,  tur'-stzm,  t.  Relifkni  of  tk* 

TUREEN  ^tt'i-recn',*.  A  deep  tabln-T« 
TURF-turf,  <.    (The  old  plnnl 

Turves.)  The  upper  surfiMe  of  the  giooad 

rered  with  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  taall  ptatfs; 

a  part  of  sneh  ground  detached;  peat;  the  mnmmi  on 

wnieh  a  horse*race  is  run;  hence,  horne-xncuf. 
To  Turf,  V,  a.  To  cover  with  tnrC 
Turf-y,  a.  Full  of  tnrf ;  cowred  with  tnrf ;  bcOl  of 

turf. 
Turf-uneM,  «.  Stale  of  being  tnrfy. 
•^  The  oomponnds  aie  Tm^'Cootr^d,  Tkrf'-t 
TvBf'BAU-Yt  s,  A  right  of  digging  tnrf 

man's  land :  a  place  where  tarf  is  dug. 
TURGENT^tur'-g^Dt,  a.  SweOing. 

tnmid, turgid;  pompous. 
Tur-ges'-cence^  TnT-geft'-cen<qf,  t.  Aet  of  awsO. 

ing ;  state  of  being  swelled ;  empty  magniteeiieew 
TuR^'OiD,  a.  Swelled,  bloated:  tumid, 
Tur'-gid-ljf,  mf.  In  a  tnrgid  manner. 
Tur'-gid-ness,  «.  SUte  of  being  tnrgid. 

Tur-gid'-t-ty.  84  :  t.  State  of  being  svnilnii 
pousness,  empty  magnilloenee. 

TURKE  Y'^tui'-kl^  t.  The  name  of  (km 

of  the  Grand  Seignior. 
Tar'-key,  t.  A  fowl  brought  fkom  Amerien,  b«t 

from  a  supposition  that  it  eame  ttom  TMltey. 
TvR'M^ots^,     )  (tur-kecz',  124)  «.  A  gem  wUeh 
TvU'QUOlSEf,)  is   a  beantifol    light-green    minaal 

brought  ftom  the  East.  (Khonsan.)  and  impotad  l» 

Turkey:  the  name  is  also  given  to  a  bone  (UtB  hei 

of  an  extinct  fossil  animal)  when  it  has  taken  a 

colour  from  mineral  impregnation, 
t^  The  componnd  words  7«rfts'-«a;p, 

7\irU''tmrbam,  are  names  of  plants. 

TURM«tunn,  t.  A  troop.  [Milton.] 
TURMALlNw— See  IVmrmaUne. 
TURMERlC»tur'-in«r-Tck,«.  Indiaa 
TURMOlLs^tui'nioil,  «.  TonmU, 

tumultuous  molestation,  trouble. 
To  Tur'-moH,  v.  a,  and  m.  To  haraea  with 

tion : — ntu.  To  be  in  commotion  or  uognJetness. 
To  TURNsturn,  v.  «.  and  is.  To  nsov*  ronad,  to 

maketo  gonmnd;  tochaageby  bringing  one  part  inia 


Tb«  MkcBin  ratir*.  and  tht  prf  odpte*  to  irtiMh  ths  busbWi*  nhtt  prteeds  the  Dktioaary. 
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AtkmfiMmUvaiQikm  to  shift  witii  regard  to  tl^;  to 
ohange  direiPtioB  to  or  tnm  i  in  a  BfieciAl  aenae.  to 
form  on  «  UUi«.  to «Mik«  round ;  in  cUfivRtivo  woMt, 
to  form  DC  shape;  to  tran«fiBrm;  to  aXlet  in  any  ro* 
■poet;  \6  rerd-sc':  to  translate;  to  change  to  another 
ofsteloM}  to  eh««^  with  rvj^rd  to  temper;  to  transfer; 
to  happen  to  by  aomo  change  ;  to  make  to  nauiteate; 
,fo •make giddy;  to  ialistQata ;  to  itvolre  in  mind;  to 
d(ive  by  vieJenee;  t^  app^  by  a  change  of  use;  to 
make  to  retam  with  profit ;  to  retort : — ueu.  To  move 
ronnd :  ip  move  or  change  in  place  or  posture ;  to  have 
'«  dWvetlbn  or  tendency ;  to  move  the  mce  to  or  from 
•ome  direction ;  to  deviate ;  to  alter  ;  to  become  ;  to 
ehange;  specially,  to  change  to  acid  ;  to  come  round 
ia.  ^a  emtSM  of  events;  to  reeoil ;  to  rest  as  on  a 
pivot :  to  gruw  giddy  :  To  ttnrn  away,  to  avert ;  to  dis- 
/uif»  from  service ;  to  disviate  from  any  course :  7b 
twm  hack,  to  return  :  To  turn  q^,  to  dismiss  ooo* 
t<*mptuously,  to  give  over;  to  deflect;  to  divert  one's 
course  :  To  be  turned  of,  to  advance  to  an  age  beyond. 
aa  to  b#  tnnsed  of  twenty :  To  tmm  over,  to  transfer ; 
fto  refer ;  ie  examine  leaf  by  leaf ;  tu  thruw  off  a 
criminal  from  the  platform  so  that  he  may  hang :  To 
turn  to,  to  have  raooarse  to;  to  set  lo  work. 

Turn,  9.  Act  of  turning  ;  a  winding  ;  a  walk  to  and 
fro;  step,  as  of  a  ladder;  change;  successive  coarse ; 
chance ;  occauon ;  occasion  as  coming  by  rotation ; 
action  of  kindness  or  malice ;  that  which  prevails  by 
rotation ;  new  position  of  things ;  exigence  ;  fbrm, 
cast,  or  manner,  specially  as  ivsards  the  adjusting 
of  WOT' Is  in  a  sentence :  see  also  Toum :  By  turns,  one 
after  anotlier. 

Tur'-n^r,  t.  One  whose  trade  is  to  turn  in  a  lathe; 
o&e  who  caoses  another  to  deviate. 

TuK-ner-y,*.  Art  of  turning;  ware  formed  by  a  tnmer. 

Tum'-inu^i  «.  A  windinj;;  deviation;  practice  of 
fbmtn?  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

Turn'-ing^ne«8,  i.  Tergiversation.  [Sidney.] 

TuHs^-^KKYf  t.  One  who  keeps  the  keys  of  a  prison. 

Torn'-Pike,  *.  A  gate  to  obstruct  passengers  in 
or<I(*r  to  take  toll :  it  originally  consisted  of  cross  bars 
armed  with  pikei  that  turned  on  a  pin. 

iST  Otiier  computmds  ara  Tum'-bench,  (a  sort  of  turn- 
ip lathe  ;)  Tum'-cont,  (one  who  forsakes  his  party  0 
Turn' pck,  (giddy;)  THrn'-sol,  (the  sunflower;; 
Turn*'SpH,  (he  that  turned  u  spit :  it  is  now  used  of  a 
do^  of  a  kind  that  used  to  perform  thnt  office ;) 
Tum'-Mtile.  (a  kind  of  turnpike  in  a  footpath ;)  Turn'- 
tlote,  (a  bird ;)  Sec 

TUllNlP«tur'-DTp,«.  A  white  esculent  root. 

T«UllPENTINE«tur'-p«n-tIne,  #.  A  transparent 

.  remu^s  Juice  flewin|[  n^ituraUy  or  by  incision  from 
various  trees,  as  tlie  pme. 

TURPlTU-tur'-pit*,  t.  The  cortical  pert  of  a  root 
imported  fram  the  East,  used  in  medicine:  Turpiih 
mhernil  is  a  flue  tcHow  powder  (neutral  persulphate 
of  mercnsy)  used  as  a  paint. 

TURFITUOE,  tnr'-pl-t&de,  t.  Moral  baseness. 
TURQUOISE.— See  under  Turkey. 
TURM!L=ttit'-rJn,  14 :  #.  A  cooper's  tool. 
TUj|lRET«tUl'-r«t,  t.  A  Uttle  tower. 
Tur'-ret-ed,  a.  Formed  as  a  tnrret ;  liaving  thrreta. 
TI;HTL^  tur'-tl,  101  :  f.  A  species  of  dove,  also 

cail^  the  turtle-dove;  this  name  is  also  given  to  the 

edible  sea- tortoise. 
TUSCAN =tU8'-can>  a.  Pertaining  to  Tuscany  in 

ItaJjr ;  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  simplest  order  of 

architecture. 
TUSIl»tuth,  inierf.  Pshaw  !  bo  sUent ! 
TUSK=tusk,  i.  A  long  tooth  of  a  pugnacioos  aui- 

mnl,  the  fping  or  holding  tooth. 
To  Tuslc«  V'  H.  To  gnash  the  teetli  as  a  boar. 
Tusker/,  <lusk«r  U4,  143)  a,  Tusky. 
Tut^'ktf,  a.  Fnrnishal  with  tusks. 
TUSSLE,    tiis'-sl,    101  :   #.   (See  To  Touse.)   A 

pulHng.  astrug){th>K;  [Vulgar:]  hence.  To T« fife.  . 
TUSSUCK«rtU8'-suck.  *.  A  small  tuft.  [Obs.] 
TUT^tat,  interj.  Tush ! 
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TUTELAGE=tu'-t^llge,  *.  Guardianship ;  aUte 
of  being  under  a  guardian :  Tu'tele  is  disused. 

Tu'-te-lnr,  Tu'-te-lar-y,  a.  Having  charge  or  guai- , 
dianship,— protecting,  deit'osive. 

TUTENAG=.tu'-t^-n5g,  «.    The  white  oopper  of, 
China,  consisting  of  copper,  nickel,  and  a  little  iron. 

TUTOR  «tu'-tor,  38:  #.  (Compare  Tutelage. 
&c.)  One  who  hat  the  cara  of  another's  learning  and 
morals. 

To  Tu'-tor,  9.  a.   To  teach.  toinstMct;  to  traai  with 

superiority  or  severity, 
Tu'- tor-ess,  *.    A  female  tutor,  alao  written  Tut  rest 

and  Tutrix. 
Tu'-tor-age,  99  ;  ».   Authority  of  a  tutor. 
Tu'-tor-sbip,  *.    Office  of  a  tutor. 
TUTSAN asttlt'-sap, «.    Parkleaves.  a  plant, 

TUTTI«t»t'-t^  [ItaU  f.  pL]  ad,  A  dimtion  for 
all  to  play  in  frill  concert.  [Music.] 

TUTTY,  tut'-t^,  #.    An  ore  of  sine. 

TUZ^tus,  s.    A  kiek  or  tuft  of  hair.  [Obs.] 

TWADDLE,  tw6d'-dl,  140 :   #-    (Compftre  Td 

Twattle.)  .Anils  diaoourae.  [Modem,] 
TWAIN=twa\n,  a.    Two.  [Oba.  or  Poei] 
To  TWANGatwftnp^,  v.  n,  and  «t.  Tosonudasir 

vibrating  a  tenae  string:— ae/.  To  make  to  sound 

with  a  twang. 

Twan^,  t,  A  aoond  of  which  the  woad  is  imHatiro  { 
an  affected  nasal  modulation  of  the  vdce ;  it  is  some* 
times  confounded  with  Tan^,  which  see :  it  is  ofrsn 
used  inteijectionally. 

To  Twan'-gU,  v,  n.    To  twang.  [Sliaks.] 
7h  Twank,  v.  n.    To  twang  with  imperfl»et  vibration. 
TWANKAY,  twXng'-klM^  158:  #.  A  green  tea.    . 
'TWAS,  twSz:  A  contraction  of »/  wcu^^ 
To  TWATTLE,  tw6t'-tl,  140  :  v,  n.    to  prat^. 
Twat'-tling^  «.    Act  of  prating,  idle  chatter. 
Twit"-tle-twat'-tl«r,  s.    TatUe.  gabble.  [Low  style.] 
TWAY^twa^,*.    Twain.  [Spenser.] 
Tway'-bladb,  <.    A  polypetaloQB  flower. 
TWEAGUEsatweog,  189:  #,  Perplexity.  [Vulg.] 
To  TWEAK  =st weak,  tJ.  a.    To  squeeze  between 
theflogcrs.  to  pinch :  To  Txeeag  is  the  same. 

To  TWEEDLE,  twci'-dl,  101 :  v.  a.  To  hamlto 
with  the  care  of  a  fiddler  in  moving  his  bow. — to 
smooth  m-er.  to  wheedle :  Twee'^dle-dum'  and  Twtef'Hle- 
detf  are  two  ludicrous  compounds  of  this  word  used  by 
Swift. 

TWEEZERS,    twe*'-zerx,   143:    s.  pi.    SmaU 

pincers  or  nippers  to  pluck  out  hairs. 
Tweei'-tfr-case,  *.    Case  for  tweesers. 
TWELVE«tw«l?,  189  :  a.  and  #.  Two  and  ten. 
TwELVE'-MONm,  {coiioq.  tW^'^muDft)  9,   A  year. 
49*  Other  compounds  are  TweM-penny,  (adj. ;)  TVec^e*- 

pence;  Twelv^'teore ;  fee. 
TwEi.FTir,  a.    The  ordinal  of  waive. 
i9^  The  compounds  are  TweyUk  d(u^  or  Tteei/lU'-Hd 

(the  twelfth  after  Christmas-day,)  &e« 

TWENTY,  twdn'-t^.  a.  and  c  Twkjs  ten,— a 
score ;  a  proverbial  or  indefinite  numbsr. 

TwBN'-Ti-BTH,  a.    The  ordinal  of  twenty. 

TWIBIL,  TWICE,  TWIFALLOW,  &c,TWI- 
FOLD. — See  under  Two. 

TbTWIDLE,  twTd'-dl.  101 :  r.  a.  (Compare  T 
Twecdle.)  To  move  about  by  an  action  of  the  fingers. 

TWlG=atwig,  9.    A  small  shoot  or  branch  of  a  tree : 
To  Twig  is  to  lime  or  catch,  a  cant  expression  often 
u«ed  In  vulj^r  discourse. 
Twig'-^en,  77 :  a.    Made  of  twigl,  wicker.  [Shsks] 
Twig'nyy,  (-gn^  77)  a.   Pull  of  twigs. 

TWILIGHT,  twr-lTU,  115, 162:  ».  and  «.  Tl»e 
fkint  light  which  is  reflect^  by  the  sun  after  suu^iet 
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or  botow»ttiirise;«tabiouivkw>-^.  Ob*ui«.  im.  I  r©  Twi^-VAi^  •.   «-    T« 


i>crreclly  iUumiDMt^d 
7;iTWILL«twTll,  r.  «.   To  wmre,  to  quUl. 
TWIN=Hwin,ff.    A  twain,  applted  to  two  cWldx«n 
born  at  a  birth :  ooatom  autboiizea  ua  to  »ay  a  eiria  of 
one  of  the  two.  Mkd  to  ««» tha  plnrml  ««^J»  "fff*^*^ 
of  both:  itUoft^n  «««d  a^^eetively  or  adwrtiaUy,  a» 
Twiu4>roth*er,  Ttprn'-boru. 
To  Twin,  V,  a.  and  m.    To  be  bom  ai  tbe  aame 
birth;  to  bear  two  at  ooce ;  to  be  paired;  •J*^  *»,<*• 
■oleie  nae.  to  make  twain,  to  (eparate  or  diyukr  into 
two  parts:— IMS.  [Oba.]  To  beoone  twain,  to  part  or 
f{o  asunder. 
Twiniird,  114  :  a.    Produced  at  once  ;  onlied. 

TwinMing^,  «.    A  twin  lamb. 
Twin'-n^r»  s,    A  bveeder  of  twlna. 
To  TWlNE—twInt,  v.  a.  and  «.  To  fcwiat;  to  unite 
itgelf :— ii«i.  To  convolve,  or  wrap  ilaetf  cUwcly  aboot ; 
to  wind,  to  make  flexure* ;  to  tiun  round. 
Twine,  «.    A  twbted  thread,  twiat,  convolution ;  em- 
brace, act  of  coQTolving  Itaelf  round. 
To  TWlNGE=twing<,  v.  a.  and  «.   To  affect  with 
a  sharp  sudden  pain ;  to  ti*eak  i-^eu.  To  have  a  twinge. 
Twinge,  *.    A  audden  pain :  a  pinch. 
TWINK,  twingk,  168  :  #.    Motion  of  the  eye. 
To  Twi^-KiJ:,  101 :  v,  n.   To  sparkle,  to  flash  Irre- 
guiarly,  to  quiver;  to  open  and  shut  the  eyes  by  turns ; 
to  play  irregularly. 
Twiw'-kW,  «.    A  sparWing  motion  of  the  eye;  an 

insUnt :  TunnJbb'a^  has  the  same  meaning. 
TWINTER.— See  under  Two. 
To  TWlRE^twire,  v,  n.  To  twitter,  to  chirp.  COb».] 
To  TWlRL«twerl,  35 :  ».  a.  and  «.  To  move  or 

turn  round  with  rapidity. 
Twirl,  9,    Rapid  circular  motion. 
To  TWIST=twi8t,  V.  a.  and  «.    To  twine,  to  form 
by  complication ;  to  contort,  to  writhe ;  to  weave ;  to 
unite,  to  insinuate  i-^nem.  To  be  contorted  or  con- 
volved. 
Twist,  <.    Any  thing  made  by  convolution ;  a  single 
ktriog  of  a  cord;  a  cord;  contortion,  writhe;  nmnner 
of  twisting :  formerly,  a  tw  ig  or  branch. 
Twist'"<r,  *.    One  who  twbts,  a  rope-maker. 
roTWlT=twit,«.  a.    To   touch  by  reproach  for 

something  done. 
Twit'-tfF,  9.    One  that  twlU  or  upbraida. 
Twit'-ting-ly,  ad.    Reproachingly. 
7b  TWITCH  =twttch,  v.  a.  To  pofl  with  a  tudden 

jerk :  to  vellicate,  to  pluck  with  hasty  motion. 
Twitch,  c    A  puU  with  a  jerk  ;  n   short   spasmodic 

contraction  of  the  fibres. 
Twitch'-fr,  «.    One  that  twitches. 
Twitch'-oham,  ff.    A  plant,  couchgrass. 
To  TWITTER— twlt'-trr,  w.  n.   To  make  a  soe- 
cessionofsmall  noises  as  a  bird;  to  feel  a  tremnlons 
motion  of  the  nerves:   it  is  sometimes  confoonued 
with  To  Titter,  which  see. 
Twit'-Ur,   «.    A    small  intermitted   noise;  a  alight 

flutter  of  the  nerves:  see  also  under  To  Twit. 
TWITTLE-TWATTLR—See  under  Twattk. 
TWIXT,  twickst:  Contiactton  of  Betwixt 
TWO,  t55,  145,  156  :  a,  and  t.    One  and  one. 
Tro'-FOi.D,  (-filtd,  116)  a.  and  ad.    Double,  two 

of  the  same  kind,  or  coexisting  :—arft?.  Doubly. 
Tjny-PKNCK,   (colioq,  tup'-p^ncc)  *.    Formerly  a 
small  coin ;  at  present  a  term  of  account 
-r  Other  compounds  arc  Two-cav't^;  Two -tclUd; 
Twi/ -edged  i  ^wi/Jlowereii     Tivt/Jianded,   (b;»W« 
the  literal  meaning,  stout  »trong ;)  Tiro  -ienved;  Twd- 
lobed ;  Two' penny,  {coUoq.  tflpVnny  :»ce Two-pence;) 
Two'  needed  I  Twi/'tonguedi  Ttoo'-valoed ;  ke. 
Twice,  a.    The  ordinal  of  two. 
Twi'-BiL,  s,    A  kind  of  mattock ;  also  a  sort  of  hal- 
bprt.  [Obs.] 
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[faltow  laudl  a 
Twi'-fal-loso-Ulg, «.    AetoToDetlut 
Twi'-FOLD,  116:  a.   TwofcUt  [Oba.J 
Twin'-ter,  t.    A  beast  two  wiaten  dd. 
roTYE:  TYKE.— S«.ToTla:  mtt 
TYMBAL=-tlB/-bai,  «.   A  kind  of 
Ttm'-p.^n,  «.    A  dram,  CCotfnvs ;}  a 

to  a  printing  presa.oovesedwiih  par  ' 

the  sheete  are  laid  to  be  pxiatad; 

pillar  or  door. 
To  Tym'-paii-ize»  v.  a,  aad  it.   To 

the  skin  of  a  dram  3    ■sa.Toacttbefrtafa 
Tym'tpa-num,  $,    A  dram ;  a  pact  of  II 

called  from  its  resemblanee  to  a  dran. 
Tym'-pan-yi  *.    The  wind-dropay,  wbifib 

body  like  a  dram:  B.Joo.  ivea  tlae  full 

Tj/m*pa»rte*.  (101.) 
TYPE=tipe,  s,  A  stamp,  a mari^  [Oba. ;]  tkal  vbiek 

is  used  to  impreas  a  stamp.— a  m«ial  P>SBii] 

morecomnuMslyamployeaaaaBaua  wllwrt* 

nify  priBting  letters:  see  also  lowr. 

Ty-V^^-torpky,  (-f^  163)  105 :  a.  Axt  of 
Ty-pog'-w-fjAcT,  *.    A  printer. 
lW-o-grapA''-*-Ga1,88:  a.  PittaiiilBg  to  ydaliag 

'tyfogrofli'ie  is  tti«  same. 
TypW)-grapV-*<al-ly,  ad.    By 
TxPB,  a    An  emblem,  a  ugn.  a    . 

liial  by  whkh  eomathing  ftituie  is  pnAgvn^ 
To  Type,  v.  a.    To  lypUy.  [DisRMd.} 
Typ'-ic,  Typ^-»-cal,  a,   Emblai 
Typ'-s-Ctfl-ly,  ad.    In  a  typical 
Typ'-i-cal-nCM,  f.    State  of  being  typicaL 
To  Tjipf-i-tyt  V,  a.    To  show  ia  emblem. 
19- The  words  Typography,   Typograpkitai,  ftcai* 
used  only  by  tM.  authors  in  aenaea  wlatnd  to  the 
words  imroediat^y  preceding. 
Typ'-o-cos"-M  r,  1 5 1 :  «.  Repieaentation  of  tewarid. 
TYPHUS,  tl'-fui,  163:  «.    A  slow   terct.  or 
which  consumes  as  by  a  smonldering  heat :  it  i 

used  adiectivelv :  Ti/phaid,  (^adj.)  reacBbBng  u, 

TYRANT==tT^-rant,».  (Spenser  aaea  Ty'raau)  Aa 

absolute  monarch ;  mo««  commooly,  an  abao)nlea»- 

narch  ruling  with  oppression  and  awgStj;  a  end. 

severe  master. 

Tvii'-wiN-NESs,  (tV-aii-niBS,  92, 129)  a.  A  kmsk 

tyrant 
Tyr-an-ny, «.    Absdute  monarchy;  ujuemsted  tM 

cruel  power ;  rigwous  command. 
Tyr'-an-ning,  a.    Acting  a  tyrant's  pari.  [Spaaa.] 
Tyr'-cm-noMS,  120:  a.   TyrannicaL 
Tyr'-an-notis-ly,  ad.    With  tyiaanioid  fexce. 
To  Tyr'-on-nite,  v.  n.  aod  u.    To  play  the  tfrnni : 

—act,  [Miltou.]  To  oompa  by  tyranny. 
Ty-ran'-nic,  88 :  1  105  :  a,    FtetaiasBf  tear  mA- 
Ty-ran'-nt-col,      J  "g  *  tf»n*. 
Ty-raiZ-ni-cai-ly,  od.   Aa  a  tynti^ 
Ty-ran'-Dt-cide,  a.  Adof  kiSiBf  atyaaljoasabe 

kills  a  tyrant 
TYRE.— See  Tire. 

TYRO,  t4re'-&,  45  :  «.    A  baglmier  ia 
TYTHE,  &c— See  Tithe,  fcc 
TZAR,  &c.^See  Csar,  ftc 


u. 

U,  which  in  most  dictionanes  la  coafonnded  wi*  ^. 
although  in  sotrod  no  letters  caa  be  man  diitiBct.  k 
popularly  the  twentieth  letter  of  ttie  alsliabet  iIm^ 
really  the  twenty-Bret:  see  J :  Its  aoanae  are  thsSa 
10th.  19th,  90th.  39th,  40th.  49th,  and  60th  ckmcab 

Tb«  •cheme*  eBtire,  and  the  principlM  to  which  ths  aombers  rdbr,  prsoede  Ow  Dktloaavy. 

yowU:  ffit«f-wA^:  diUp'-man:  pd-pi':  ll«:  g»d:  j*53,  i.  e.  jVw,  55 :  ««  c»  i»  ftc.  an*,  17L 


UHB 

of  Um  tchMMi  i^efixad :  itf  alphabetic  sound,  thoogk 
Marine  for  a  vowel,  includes  also  a  consonant ;  (see 
Prin.  9 ;)  but  in  oombiaalkNi  this  aonnd  often  becomes 
05:  (see  Prin.  109.)  With  o  prefixed  it  forms  a  di- 
sTsph  properly  fur  the  31st  and  32d  elements,  but 
fiabie  to  be  variously  sounded :  (see  Prin.  125.)  As 
an  abbreviation  it  occurs  in  the  dates  of  R<nnaa 
annals;  thus  U.  C.  500  mean  Urbe  C<m4Ua  500,  or 
the  citv  bavins  beeu  built  500  vears :  UlL  is  an  abbre- 
Tiation  of  Ulbm%o,  **  in  the  laat^'— month  understood. 

fJBEROUS,  iK-b^r-us,  120 :  o.  Fmltfti],  copious. 
U'-b«r-ty,f.  Fruitflilnesa  [Florio,  1613.] 

UBIETY,  &-b?-^t^,  84 :  t.  State  of  having  a 
local  relation,— wbareness:  Uhica'dom  is  the  same. 
[Scholastic.] 

U-BiQ'-w-T>iR-r,  (u-bTck'-we-t3r4^188)  a.  and 
«.  Existing  every  where:—*.  One  who  exists  every 
wlwre;  one  who  asserts  the  corporal  ubiquity  of 
Christ. 

CJ-bi^-sft-tar-i-nesSy  t.    Ubiquity.  [Fuller.] 

U-bi^-ii»-ttf»  105:  t,    Omnipnwnce. 

tJDDER^ud'-der,  t.  The  bag  with  the  doga  of  a 
cow  or  other  large  animal 

Ud'-d^rtfd,  114:  a.    Funnshed  with  an  udder. 

UGLY,  ug'-l^  0.  Deformed,  disagneabb  to  sight 
by  quallliea  oppotite  to  beauty ;  hatefitl ;  disagreeable. 

Ug'-li-ljr,  ad.    In    an  ngly  manner,    <a  with  u^y 

appearance. 
Ug'-U-nesSy  «.    Quality  of  being  ugly. 

UKASEs^-kict'y  152:  «.  A  proelamation  or  im- 
perial order  of  the  Csar. 

VVCER^^uV-ceT,  $,    A   soce  thai   has  oontimwd 

some  time,  and  is  attended  with  discharge. 
\JY 'Ctredf  1 14  :  a.    Grown  into  an  ulcer. 
To  Ul'-cer-ate,  v.  n.  aud  a.    To  turn  to  an  ulcer. 
XJV-cep-nf'tionf  $.    An  ulcerating  ;  an  ulcer. 
UK-cer-Otis,  120  :  a.    Having  ulcers,  ulcered. 
Ul'-cer-OMS-ness,  «.    State  of  being  ukerooa. 
Ul'-cus-CI.£,  (-kus-fly  156,  101)  «.  A  little  idoer. 

ULIGINOUS,  &-lid'-g^DUS,  120:  a.  That  oozes, 

— eiiBy,  muddy. 
Ut'-LAGBy  99  :  «.   The  quantity  whidi  a  caric  wants 

of  bring  full  in  consequence  of  the  coring  of  the  liquor. 

ULMIN=uI'-inTn,  «.  A  vegetable  princi|de  found 
in  the  bark  of  most  trees,  but  particularly  in  that  uf 
the  elm. 

ULNAR^s^ul'-nar,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  elbow-bone. 

ULTERIOR,  ul-terJ-^r,  43  :  a.    Being  beyond 

or  on  the  farther  side;  hence,  farther. 
Uf.'-Tf-VATB,  a.    Being  forthest,  or  last;  intend^  in 

the  last  resort. 
Ul'-ti-mate-ly,  ad.    In  the  last  consequence. 
UV^ti-ma^-ttlin,  [  Lat.  J  «.  The  last  offer,  concession, 

or  condition,  that  a  state  negotiating  with  another  has 

to  offer :  the  plural  is  UltmSta :  it  is  a  word  of  modem 

adoption ;  Swift  uses  UUimatio: 

Ul'-tiroe,  105 :  a.  Ultimate :  hene^UUim'tig,  [Oba.] 
ULTION,  iir-shuu,  147  :  t.    Revenge.  [Brown  j 
ULTRA,  A  Latin  word  signifying  beyond. 
UiZ-TRi-iLi-RJNB",  (-reoi,  104)  a.  and  t.  Beyond 
•ea,  foreign :— «.  The  name  of  a  light  blue. 

UL^-THii-MGN^'-TANB,  o.  and  «.  Being  beyond  the 
mountains,— foreign ;  (see  Tramontane:) — s.  A  fo- 
reigner. 

UL'-TB^tf-MUN''*DANB.  a.    Being  beyond  the  world. 

ULTRONEOUS,  ul-tro'-nl-iis,  a,    Spontaneons. 

roULUL\TE-ul'-4-liU,r.ii.  TohowL  [Herbert] 

UI'-u-]a"-fion,  89 :  «.    A  howling. 

UMBELa»uin'-b^l, «.  (Compare  Umbrage.)  A  /Wit- 
like  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  number  of  flower 
stalks  or  rays  neariy  equal  in  length  spreading  from  a 
common  centre. 


VN-A 

Um-bel'-loT,  a.    Like  or  pertaining  to  an  umbeL 
Um-bel'-late,  a.    Bearing  at  consisting  of  umbels. 
Um-belMt-dr,  9,    A  partial  umbel. 
Um'-bel-liP-er-ocfSy  a.  Producing  umbels. 
UMBER=si]iii'-b«r,  «.    A   (bsril  used  as  a  brown 

pigment,  named  from  Ombria  in  Italy,  where  it  was 

first  obtained. 
To  Um'-ber,  v.  a.  To  ooloor  with  umber ;  to  diade 

or  darkra.  [Sbaks.;]   hence  Umbered,  shaded;  but 

this  may  also  be  allied  to  Umbrage,  &c. 
UMBlLlC»uiil-bii'.ick,tf.  The  naveL  [HertMrt.] 
Um-bil'-i-cod,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  naveL 
Xivif-nuBs,  101,  143 :  t.pl.  A  deer's  entrails. 
Um'hso,  8.  The  pointed  boes  of  a  bodder. 

UMBRAGEsUm'-brigt,  t.  Shade,  screen  of  trees; 
shadow;  that  which  produces  shade  or  gloom  of  hu- 
mour,—motion  of  injury,  resentment,  offence. 

Um-bra'-geovs,  (-j'us)  90  :  a.  Shady;  in  old  nae, 
obscure. 

Um-bra-geotis-nes8, «.  Shadiness. 

Um-brat'-ic,  Um-brat'-t-cal,  88:  a.  Shadowy; 
typical :  B.  Jon.  applies  it  to  those  who  keep  within 
doors. 

Um-bra'-ZioM)  (-sh'us)  90:  a.  Disposed  to  take 
umbrage,  captious.  [Wotton.] 

Um'-bra-tile,  105 :  a.  Unsubstantial,  unreal:  B. 
Jon.  accents  the  second  syllable. 

Um->BREi/-l^,  i.  A  portable  screen  whidi  opens  and 
folds,  used  as  a  protection  ftom  rain  or  the  rays  uf  the 
sun :  if  used  fat  the  latter  purpose  only,  it  Is  in  Eng- 
land usually  called  a  parasol :  by  our  older  authors  it 
U  also  called  Vm'brel  and  UmbreTto, 

Um"-bri-bre',  f.  Visor  of  a  helmet  [Spenser.] 

UM-BROii'«/-Tr,  9.  Shadiness.  [Brown.] 

UMPIRE=um'-pTre,  «.  One  called  in  to  decide  n 
question  when  the  previous  judges  are  equally  divided 
in  opinion ;  a  sole  arbitrator. 

To  Um'-pire,  v.  a.  To  decide  as  an  umpire.  [Bacon.] 

Um'-pi-ra^,  105:  «.  Arbitration. 

U  N-,  A  Saxon  prefix  equivalent  to  the  privative  A'  in 
Greek  derivatives,  and  to  /a-  when  used  as  a  priva- 
tive  in  words  flrom  Latin  and  French.  In  adjectives 
It  is  uniformly  interpretable  by  not,  in  subsuntives 
by  the  want  or  abtenec  of;  and  in  verbs  (and  conse- 
quently in  their  passive  participles,  which  are  heuce 
liable  to  two  meauin)(s)  it  almost  always  signifies 
the  reversing  or  annulling  of  the  action  or  state  ex- 
pressed by  ttie  verb.  Before  passive  participles  it  is 
nsed  spontaneously  to  fonn  sdjectives,  and  every  nd- 
jective  so  fonaed  ia  legitimate,  though  no  example  of 
its  previous  use  may  be  found.  It  is  employed  almost 
with  the  same  freedom  to  give  a  negative  meaning  to 
established  adjectives ;  but  this  liberty  may  he  carried 
too  Csr,  and  some  of  the  compounds  thus  formed  by 
our  old  writers  will  scarcdv  bear  imitation  in  modem 
style.  Compounds  formed  with  adjectives  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  being  joined  with  it,  are  still  more  unMfo 
to  be  copied,  though  with  modern  authority  to  back 
them :  (See  Unalmsed.)  It  is  farther  oUervable, 
that  many  compounds  which  in  old  writings  are 
formed  with  C7»,  modem  stvle  prefers  to  form  with  /a, 
though  the  latter  prefix  is  far  more  ambiguous :  (See 
In-.)  The  general  mle  seems  to  be,  that  Un  should  be 
used  before  Saxon  adjectives,  but  /a  before  thwe  of 
decidedly  classical  affinity :  thus  we  say  Unbecoming, 
but  Indeeorout;  yet  many  compounds  of  Un  with  adjec- 
tives of  Latin  parentage  are  established,  as  Unarmer- 
out.  It  will  be  nnnecetsary,  as  indt^  it  would  bo 
almost  endless,  to  give  all  the  words  that  may  legiti- 
mately be  formed  with  Un :  the  object  in  those  that 
follow  is  to  famish  a  sufficient  specimen  of  such  as 
may  be  iised»  and  to  distinguish  quaint,  obsolete,  or 
unusual  compounds  by  the  authors*  names  of  best 
authority  who  use  them. 

UNABLE,  UD-a'-bl,  101  :  a.  (See  Un-.)  Not  able; 

weak. 
Un-a'-ble-Dest,  t*  Inability:  for  this  last  word  Mil- 
ton's proae  gives  Uuobi^y,  which  is  disused. 


Tbs»lgB=  U  tiMdafUrBM)ds*afsp*UlngtbAlliav«  ao  iffegalarityof  MtiB^. 

CmuonanU  t  mi^-un,  u  €»  mi9*ion,  165 :  ¥iih-aii#  i*  r«  mtum*  165  :  Am,  166 :  tii^o,  166. 
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UNA 

UN-,  in  the  seiue  of  not,  forms  a  legitinuite  adjeetlre 
with  any  pMsivv>  participle,  though  not  inaertrd. 

Vs'-J-uoU'-isH' A'UhE,  101  :  a.  That  may  not  be 

aliolUhed.  [Milton :  protc] 
Un'-ab-sohb"-wI-blk,    lOl :    a.    Not   abeorfaable. 

[Davy.] 
Un'-ac-ciin"-tw>,  a.  Not  aoeented. 
Uw'-AC-CBp"-Tii-Bi-£,  101  :  a.  Not  acceptable;  not 

pleasing,    i^  See  the  note  after  Accipirnt. 
Un'-ac-cep"-ta-bly,  ad,  Uopleasingly. 
Un'-ac-cep"*ta-blf-ne»8,  t .  Stat©  of  not  pleasing. 
TjN'-AC-CEa"-8/-BLE,  a,  luacccMible.  [Herbert.] 
Un'-ac-com"-mo-1>a-tkd,  <i.  Unfttmikhed  with  ex- 

temal  conveuience*.  [Shak*.] 
Un'-ac-com"-mo-da-tin4j^,  a.  Not  obliging. 
Un'-ac-com"-p^-N2Bu,  116,  114:  a.  Unattended. 
Un'-ac-com"-pij8HED,    (-plwbt,    114,    143)   a, 

Notaccomplithed:  Milton  usee  the  «ub»,  Uu'aceomr. 

nliihmemt.  ,  .     .    -• 

rir  Other  componnds  are  Vn'ahavtdr ;  Unabathedr: 
Vn'ahii"te4,  Vn'tiba'*Hng  i  Un(ihhre*'fakUed;  Un'abet"- 
ted;  Un'abj^reif':  VnUifpoTished ;  Un'abridffed";  Urn- 
aVrog,Ued:  Vn'ahtolvod" ;  Vn'uhwrbed" ;  Un'aeetV' 
crated;  Uu'acceptTed :  Un'accord''i»g ;  &c  (See  the 
leadinif  note.) 

UNACX:OUNTABLE,  un'-rtc-kownt"-a-bl, 
101:  o.  (See  Un-.)  Not  explicable;  not  fubject  or 
responsible. 

Un'-ac-count"-o-ble-nes8,  t.  StrangcneBs :  this  is 
liett^r  than  Un'aecoimtabirity,  which  Swift  uses. 

Un -ac-COunt"-<t-bly,  ad.  Inexplicably. 

UN-AcZ-cu-nATE,  a.  Inaceurate.  [Boyle.] 

Un'-ac-cU8"-tomed,  114  :  a.  Not  habituated,  with 
to;  not  usual,  new. 

Un-a'-chuiq,  (-king,  161)  a.  Not  aching. 

UN'-Acic-NOfrL"-Ki>aED,  (-nol'-^dgtd,  136,  114) 
A.  Not  acknowledged. 

UN'-AC-QtTAiNT"-KU,  188:  o.  Not  known:  when 
lblk>wed  by  with,  it  slgnidt'S  not  knowing  or  fnmiltar. 

Un'-ac-^aint^-ance,  9.  Want  of  ihmiliarity,  fol- 
lowed by  vith:  Whlston  uses  Un'acqmximtedHets, 

Un-acZ-tbd,  a.  Not  put  in  execution. 

Un-ac'-tive,  o.  Having  no  employment;  not  busy; 
[Milton.!  Inactive  is  the  usual  word,  particularly  in 
tlic  senses  of  not  lively,  not  efficacious,  inert. 

Un-ac/'-tu-a'-ted,  147  :  a.  Not  actuated. 

Un'-aii-mired'',  <u  Not  regarded  with  hononr. 

Un'-ad-mi"-riDg,  a.  Not  admiring.  • 

Un'-^-dui/'-TER-ATB,  a,  UaaduUerated.  [Addison.] 

Un'-a-dul''-ter-ate-ly,  ad.  Without  spurious  mixtoro. 

UN'-AD-VBw"-nr-ROCT,  147,  1*20:  a.  Not  adven- 
turous.  [Milton.] 

t^  Other  compounds  are  Un'aeered^ited ;  Waehievedt, 
Un'achigv'*able:  Un'ndnj^ed;  Un  admon''itfied ;  Vw* 
adored^;  Vn'adorttedT;  Un'adtdf tempted;  &c  (See  the 
lending  note.) 

UNADVlSED,un'-ad.vTz<d",  131 :  a.  (SeeUn-.) 
Not  circumspect ;  done  without  thought ;  rash. 

Un'-ad-vi"-«ed*ly,  ad.  Rashly,  indiscreetly. 

Un'-ad-vi"-«ed-ne88, «.  Imprudence. 

Un'-ad-vi"-«i-ble,  a.  Not  expedient. 

UNAFFECTED=un'-af-f«ct".5d,a.  (See  Un-.) 
Not  uflTccted ;  henco.  from  the  different  reuses  of 
afTected. — not  moved. — not  l.iboured,— not  hypocriti- 
cal.^not  having  affectation  of  liehaviour. 

Un'-af-fect''-ed-ly,  ad.  In  reality. 
Un'-af-fect"-ing,  a.  No*  ,-  hetic 
Un'-af-fec"-/ion-ate,  89 :  a.  Wanting  aflbciion. 
Un'-af-fijct"-ed,  a.  Free  from  trouble. 
UN'-w<-aiUBB"-i4-BL.V,  a.  Not  consistent. 
Un'«a-gree"-a-ble-nes8,  #.  Unsuitableness. 


UN-A 

UN",  in  the  sense  of  no/,  fbrms  a  legitixiale  mXj/mMm 
with  any  pasrive  participle,  though  not  iaacrtad. 

Un-aiu'-ed,  a.  Not  assisted,  not  helped. 

Un-aid'-a-blr,  a.  Not  to  be  helped.  [Shaks.] 

Un-aim'-ino,  a.  Having  no  aim. 

Un-a'-i./EN-j1-ble.  90  :  a.  Inalienable.  [Swift.] 

UN'-AL-IJlYfi]/',  a.  Not  impaired  by  mixton. 

Un'-al-usi/',  106  :  a.  Having  no  powerfal  rwiatina ; 
having  no  common  natoie,  not  coogeniaL 

Un'-al-U'^'O^ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  allied.  [QMyw.] 

Un'-al-1.0YB1>",  a.  Not  alloyvd. 

Un'-ai/-li7"-rxno.  109 :  a.  Not  alfauinf.  [MHJbsdl 

Un-alms£i/,  (-imsd,  139,  143,  114)  a,  N«c 
having  received  alms.  [Pollok  :  C»ar«eo/7^fli«,ta.  iii.: 
in  this,  a  modem  work  of  very  great  fi>re«  of  thooi^ 
are  many  new  words  of  the  same  desetiptioii,  not  }o»- 
tified  by  Ibrmer  authority,  as  Umef^itapked,  Vmp^0- 
plied,  &c] 

Un-^lt'-iek£i>,  (-i«l'-terd,  112,  114)   «.    Not 

changed. 
Un-alt'-er-a-ble,  a.  Unchangeable,  iimmdlable. 
Un-alt'-er-o-bly,  ad.  Unchangeably. 
Un-alt'-er'tf-ble-Dess, «.  ImmwtabiHty. 
Un'-am-bio^-u-ods,  120:  a.  Clev.  plain. 
Un'*am'big"-a-oai8'ly,  ad.  Plainly. 
UN'-AK-Bir '-70I7B,  (-bi8b'>U8,90)  o.  Not  ambitms. 
Un'-^-XENd'^oJ-bus,  a.    Not  to  be  mended.  [Pbpe.] 
Un-a'-M^-wI-BI.E,  90, 101  :  a.  Not  amiable. 
Un'-^*MU8£o^,  (-muztd,  151)  a.  Not  amased. 
Un'-n>mu''-<ing,  a.  Not  amuang. 
Un'-a-mu"-five,  (-civ,  152,  105)  a,  Unamasi^ 
Un'-^I-nai/'-O-GOCTB,  120  :  a.  Not  anak^oaa. 
Un'-an-a-lo^''-i-cal,   (-I6d'-gi-cal)    a.    Wiahoot 

proper  relation. 
Un'-^-nrlbd'',  (-J-nelcdO  a.  Not  having  neetfwl 

extreme  unciion.  [Shaks.] 
Un-an'-j-ma^-tbd,  a.  Not  vivified;    apiiitleM;   im 

which  latter  sense  l9aiumatt  is  better. 
Un-an'-i-ma^-ting.  a.  Net  produdng  nniantkB. 
i^  Other  compounds  are   Urngfitated;    Uwfaiarmtdf*; 

Un'amiged^;  (jnau'alyxed;  VntUKkortd;  Unmafg^drnt; 
Un'onnealetf';  Un'annexedf ;    UwanMOytd";  PaaaetaP 

ed;  &c.  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNANIMOUS,  UNANIMITY,  &c.-*See  with 

Unit.  &c. 

UNANSWERED, un-Sn'-8rrd,  145, 36,  114 :  a. 
(See  Un..)  NU  answered ;  not  r^ted;  not  snitaUy 
returned. 

Un-an''«ioer'^-bU,  a.  Not  reft&table. 

Un-an'-atPer-a-bly,  ad.  Beyond  reftitatitm. 

UN'-J-POc"-Rr-PH^r.,  (-fal,  163)  «.  Not  apoeiy. 
phal,  not  doubtfbL  [Milton:  proee.j 

UN'-AF•l'AI.I.ED'^  (-pivftld,  1 1 2, 1 1 4)  a.  Not  danntcd. 

Un'-ap-par"-blijed,  114:  a.  Not  ckithed.  [ftroa-] 

Un'-ap-pa^-RBNT,  a.  Obscure,  not  visibte. 

UN'-AP-PBAL"-if 'BL£,a.  Not  admitting  appeal.  [Sooth.] 

Un'-AP-PRASEd'',  151,  114  :  a.  Not  pacified. 

Un'-ap-pea«"-a-blr,  a.  Implacable.  [Milton.] 

Uk-AI^-PI.7-C^-BLE,  a.  Inapplicable,  [Locke:]  Mil- 
ton in  his  prose  usn  V%*tipjiU''akie. 

Un'-ap-p)ied'',  106  :  a.  Not  spocislly  applied. 

Un'-AP-PUB-UEND^-RD,  a.  Not  undentood  :  Umap* 
prehensiblt  and  UnapprehenHte  are  now  re^daced  by 
Inapprehensible,  kc 

Un'-ap-puoach"-bo,  a.  Inaccessible.  [Milton.] 

Un'-ap-proacb"-a-ble,  a.  Inaccessible. 

Un'-ap-proved",  (-prS5vd,  107)  a.  Not  approred. 

tST  Otlier  componnds  ate  Un'apprittd* ;  IVe/tpreVn- 
ated  ;  &c  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNAPT«an-Xpt',  a,  (See  Un-.)    Not  apt;  dull: 


TIm  MhcmM  tatirc,  and  ths  pctasiplet  to  which  the  numbers  refer,  prMcd*  th«  DkUonary. 

yowtli!  giti'-wi^:  chip^-mclD:  pd-pi':  liwt  gS6d:  j'SS,  t.  f./eir^  55:  OyCj't,  &c  mmie^  171. 
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UN-B 

^N-,  Id  the  lease  of  not,  fonns  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  anj  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

not  ready ;  uufit,  with  to  bt* fore  a  Terb,  and  for  heton 

a  noun. 
Un-apt'-Iyy  ad.  Unfitly,  improperly. 
fin-apf-nesSy  «.  Inaptitude.  [Shake.  Locke.] 
Uic-Au'-OUILD,    114:  O.    Not   disputed:   B.   Jonion 

nses  it,  after  the  Latin  idiom,  tar  not  censured. 
Th  XJV'AKM.*,  V,  a.  To  divest  of  armour  or  arms,  as 

intending  not  to  flght;  rarely,  to  disarm. 
XJu'tLTtned',  a.  Not  having  armour  or  weapons. 
TIn-ARI^-FUL,!  17 :  a.  Unlearned.  [Waterhouse,  1653.] 
XJn-art'-fuly  a.  Artless.  [Congieve.]  Wanting  skill. 
Un-art'-ful-ly,  ad.  Without  art 
Un-ar'-ti-fic^ial,  a.  InartiflciaL 
UN-ASK£2>^  (-S«kt,  114,  143)  a.  Unsolicited;  not 

sought  by  entreaty  or  care. 
UN'-A8'PBc"-TJVBf  105  !  d.    Not  having  a  view  to; 

inattentive.  [Fultham.] 
Uk'-as-pi"-iuno,  a.    Not  ambitions. 
Un'-AS-hailei/',  114:  a.    Not  assailed. 
Un -a8-sail''-a-bU,  a.    That  cannot  be  assailed. 
Um'-a8-8AyW,  a.    Unessayed.  [Milton.] 
Un'-as-8u"-mimo,  a.    Not  assuming  or  arrogant. 

Un'-as-sitrbi/',  (-5-«h53rd',  149)  a.  Not  confident ; 

not  to  be  trusted ;  not  insured. 
IJn'->i-tonbi/',  114:  a.  Not  expiated. 
UD''a«to"-Da-blr,   a.    Not   to  be   appeased :    but 

Milton  seems  to  use  the  word  peculiarly  in  the  phrase 

"Unatonable   matrimony/'   i  e.  matrimony  which 

cannot  be  reduced  to  omene$$  or  unity. 
Um'-at-tacheu^,  114,  143:    a.     Not  attached  or 

united ;  not  arrested,  in  a  legal  sense. 
Uh'-at-TAIn"--«1-ble,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  gained. 
Uii''at-tain''-a-ble-ne88,  t.  State  of  being  unat. 

tainable. 
UN'-AT-TBHPy-BD,  156:  a.  Untried,  not  assayed. 
Uii'-AT-tbkd"-ed,  o.  Having  no  attendanii  or  foU 

lowers ;  unaccompanied,  forsaken. 
Un'-at-tend'Mog)  a.  Not  attending. 
Un'-Bt-ten"-tive,  105:  a.  InattenUve.  [Tallei.] 
Un'-wI-YAII.''-J-bi.B,  o.   Not  available. 
Un'-a-vaiV'-a-b!r-ne88,  *.  Inefflcacy. 
Un'-a-vaiP-ing,  a.  InelTectual,  useless. 
Vn'-A'VOiuf'-llD,  a,  Unavoidable.  [Shaks.] 
Un'-a-void"-*i-blp,  a.  InevitnbK*. 
Uli'-a-void"-a-bly,  ad.  Inevitably. 
UD'-fl-void"-a-ble-ne88, ».  Ineviubility. 
Un'-j-wakbd^,  (-wa\kt,  143)  1  a,  Notawa- 

Un'-^-wa"-kened,  (-wa'-knd,  1 14)  j  kened ;  not 

roused. 

1^  Other  compounds  are  Un'arra'gnedT ;  Un'arraye^*; 
Un'rtrritmd:' ;  Unat'pirattd;  Un'auiW'ed,  Ua'a$iiit"- 
i»g;  Un'ottttckedT :  Un'attaint'ed ;  Un'atltiff'ed',  Vn*- 
attraeCed;  Ui^angment'ed ;  Vn'authen"tic,  Vm'nu- 
them"t\cntedi  Utuf'thorixed:  Un'avenged^';  Vn'ttvowedT'; 
&c.  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UN  AWARE=*un'-a-WBre",  a,  and  ad,  (See  Un-.) 
Without  thought,  inattentive :— ode.  Unawares. 

Un'-a-waret",  151:  ad.  Unexpectedly,  suddenly: 
old  authors  use  Jt  unawaret. 

Un-awei/,  114:  a.  Not  awed  ;  undaunted. 

Un-BACKEi/,  (-backt,  143)  a.  Not  laught  to  bear 
the  rider ;  not  countenanced  nor  aided. 

To  {Jn-BXi/'hdn,  12 :  v,  a.  To  free  from  balUst 

Un-baV-lost-ed,  a.  Not  ftimished  with  ballast,  un- 
steady: Addison  uses  Unballast, 

Uw-BANi/-MJ,  a.  Wanting  a  string  or  band. 

7b  Un-bah',  V,  a.  To  remove  a  bar  finom,  to  open. 

Un-BARb'-bd,  o.  Not  shaved:  Uins  it  occurs  in 
JOiakB.  I  but  it  may  mean  wanting  a  barb,  as  a  dart 


UN-B 

lIN-»  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-BARKEI/,  (-barkt,  143)   a.  Stripped  of  bnrk. 

[Bacon :]  at  present  we  use  Barked  with  the  same 

meaning. 
Un-basit-PCTL,  117:  a.  Impudent,  shameless. 

Un-ba'-TBD,  a.  Not  repressed,  not  blunted.  [Sliaks.] 

Un-bathbd',  114:  a.  Not  bathed.  [Dryden.] 

7b  Un-bat',  v.  a.  To  firee  ffcom  the  restraint  of  mounds, 

to  set  open.  [Norris.] 
Uif-BEjR<-^-BLE,  (-bar*'-3-bl,  100)    a,    In«if. 

ferable.  [^Sidney.] 
Un-bfar'-ing,  a.  Bringing  no  fruit. 
Un-bsat'-EN,  114:  a.  Not  beaten  ;  untrod. 

VN'BKAVT''B0U9f  (-butc'-VUS,  147)  fl.   Not  bwu- 

teous,  plain.  [Hammond :]  South  uses  Unhwutiful. 
To  Un'-br-comk",  (-cum,  107)  v,  a.  To  mlsbc. 

come.  [Sherlock.] 
Un'-be-com''-ing,  a.  Indecorous. 
Un'-be-<»m"-ing-Iy,  ad.  Indecorously. 
Un'-he-com"-ing-ne8S,  t.  Indecorum. 
7b  UN'BBi/,  v,a.  To  raise  from  abed.  [Is.  Walton] 
7b  Un'-BB-QBt"«  V,  a.    To  deprive  of  existence. 

[Dryden.] 
Un'-be-got",  Un'-be-got"-ten,  114  :  o.  Not  begot ; 

not  yet  born ;  having  always  been. 
7b  Un'-B8-ouilb",  106  :  v,  a.  To  undeceive. 

Un-be'-INO,  a.  Not  existing.  [Brown.] 

19^  Other  compounds  nre  r/fi6aA'rd' ;   UnbaPanrcd;  ffn. 

han'nered:    Um'baptixctF' ;    Unbai'tered ;  Vnhettrd'ei ; 

Un'bejitt'ingi  Un'Sefnend^^ed  :UH*begm'* ;  Vn'behcldr ; 

&c.  (See  th«  leading  note.) 
UNBELIEF,  un'-b^lecf",  103:  t,  (Sec   Un .) 

Incredulity ;  infidelity. 
7b  Un'-be-li>ve".  189  :  r.  a.  To  discredit  [Woiton.] 

Un'.be-liev"-er,  36  :  ».  An  infidel. 
Un'-be-liVv"-ing,  a.  Infidel. 
Un'-bk-i.oved",  (-luvd,  107)  a.  Not  beloved. 

7b  Un-dknd',  v.  a.  To  free  firom  flexure ;  to  rcLix, 

to  remit ;  to  relax  efleminately. 
Un-bend'-ing,  a.  Not  sufiiering  flexure ;  not  yield- 

ing.  restdute  ;  devoted  to  relaxation. 
Un-bent^*  a,  Relaeced ;    not  strained  ;    not  crushed 

or  subdued. 
Un-ben'-s-WCED,   (-ffst,   114,  143)  a.  Not  pro- 

ferred  to  a  benefice. 
UN'-BR-N/oirr^-Ei>,  (-n?-t^d,  113, 162)  a.  Never 

visited  by  darkness. 
Un'-be-nion",  (-nTnc,  115)  a.  Malignant. 
7b  Un'-be-w1tcu",  v.  a.  To  free  firom  fascination. 
7b  UN-Bl'-i48,  V.  a.  To  free  from  bias. 
Un-bi'-«8se</.  (-bl'-ast,  114, 143)  o.  Not  biassed ; 

impartial.     tiT  Sec  Biassed. 
Un-oi'-osseJ-ly,  arf.  Impartially.  [Locke] 
Uli-bi'-fl88ec/-ne8S,  *.  Impartiality.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
Un-biu',  \  a.    Not  commanded;   sponta- 

Un-BIiZ-den,  1 14 :  f  neous ;  uninvited. 
Un-bio'-ot-ed,  a.  Free  from  bigotry. 
To  Un-bind',  (-bined,  115)  v,a.  To  loose,  to  untie. 
'  Un-bound',  a.  Not  bound. 
7b  Un-bish'-OP,  r.  a.  To  deprive  of  episcopal  orders. 

[South.] 
To  Un-bit',  t>.  a.  To  remove  the  bit  from. 
Un-bit'-ted,  a.  Unbridled,  unrestrained. 
Un-blamkd',  114:  a.  Blameless. 
Uli-bla'-ma-ble,  a.  Not  blamable. 
Un-bla'-ma-bly,  ad.  Innocently. 
Un-bla'-mtt-ble-nes8, «.  Innocence. 


Ths  •Ign  =r  U  iwcd  after  oumIm  of  aprtling  llwt  bare  no  irresalmily  ofiound. 

ContonanU :  mu»b'un,  i.  c.  mitnon,  165 :  vizh-un,  i.  e,  n«o»,  165 :  (/^in,  166 :  tJl^n,  166. 
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UN-B 


UN^ 


UN-,  in  the  MDae  of  not,  tonat  r  legidmate  adj«etivo 
with  any  pas«iTe  participlo.  though  not  insert«d. 

Un-blkh'-MHED,   (-liht,   114,  143)  a.  Not  ble- 
mished. 
Un-blem'-ish-o-ble,  a.  Not  capeble  of  hlemi«h. 
Un-blbnchei/,   (-bl^ntcht,  114,  143)   a.  Un- 

fthnitik,  undiminithed,  unoonfounded.  [Milton.] 
Un-blench'-ing,  a,  Unahrinking. 
Un-bi.e88£i/,  (-bl«st,  114,  143)  o.    Not  bleaed; 

accursed ;  wretched,  unhappy. 
UN-BLooiy-r,  (-blud'-^,  123)  a.  Not  ■tallied  wHh 

blood :  not  shedding  blood ;  not  cruel. 
Un-blood'-ied,  a.  Not  stained  with  blood.   [Shales.] 
U.N-Bi.orN',  (-blone,  125)  a.    Having  the  bud  yet 

unexpanded;  not  extinguished;  not  raised  by  wind. 
Un-boast'-fot.,  117:  a.  Modest  [Thomson.] 
Un-bod'-ied,  114  :  a.    Inoorporeal ;    freed  from  the 

body. 
7b  Un-bolt',  (-bo^Jt,  1 16)  v.  a.    To  remore  a  boh 

from,  to  unfasten. 
Un-bolt'-ed,  a,  Unfiistened :   it  also  means  not  sifted 

by  a  bolter  ;  henoe.  coarse,  gross. 
Un-bon'-net-ed,  a.  Having  no  hat  or  bonnet  on. 

Un-book'-ish,  118:  a.  Not  addicted  to  books;  not 

cultivated  by  erudition. 
Un-born',  a.  Not  bom, — fhtnre. 
Un-bor'-roited,  (-rAde,  114)  a,  Genoine.  native^ 
aST*  Other  compounds  an*  nn*bemoanedr ;    Un'kene9'*0- 

lent:    Un'beseem"ma ;    UH'besouaht" i     TIm'besp&'ken ; 

Un'bestowed"  i    Un'betraytd' ;  Vn^hewmledr ;   UiOtf ; 

Vnblast'ed;    UnhUed'ing;    UnUemfed;    UnbiigfU'ed; 


Unblind'ed!  Unblots'oming ;  Umblumted;  Unboiled;  &c. 
(Sec  the  Icadiug  note.) 

7b  UNBOSOM,   un-h»z'-um,  107,  18:    v.  a. 

(Sec  Un-.)  To  reveal  iu  confidence  ;  to  disclose. 
UN-Box'-ToiiED,    (-tomd,    114)    a.      Bottomless, 

[Milton;]  having  no  reliance,  [Hammond.]  ...^  «^-v,  _» 

UN-noroHy,  (.bJ«t,  1 26,  162)  a.     Not  bought ;    Un-cer'-tam-fy,  *.  State  of  beh,  aneertain. 

not  finding  a  puwhaser.  Uw-CKs'-s^wr,  a.  Incewant.     [More.] 


TJN-,  in  (he  sense  of  nd,  Ibrms  a  legltiBale  i^aUlw 
with  any  passive  participle,  tboogfa  not  inserted. 

Un-burn'-ing,  a.  Not  eooaoming  by  heat.     [K^.] 
7b  UN-BUR'-xaBif,  (-fc,  114)  •.  a.    To  rid  oT  a 

load  :  to  throw  off;  to  discharge  of  what  lies  heavy  oa 

the  mmd. 
To  Un-but'-ton,  114:  9.  a.  To  knee  from  hmtkma. 
To  Un-CAOe',  V,  a.  To  looae  from  a  cage. 
To  Un^aXx',  (-^111,122)  VM,  Todntmb.  [Drydcn.] 
Un-can'-did,  a.  Void  of  condoor. 
{Js^'OA'fiov^'h-CAi^  a.  Not  agreealile  to  ^e  eaaom  i 

[Barrow:]  henee.  Umaaum'ieatmesi, 
To  Urf-CAF,  V.  a.  To  remove  a  cap  or  com  from. 

Un-ca'-p^-bls,  a.  Incapable.  [Loeke.] 

UN-CARB]/-forr  a.  Not  regarded. 

Un-car'-natb,  a.  Not  ineamate.  [BranrB.] 

7b  Un.casS')  (-kice,  1&2)  v.  a.  To  diaengafe  from  a 

covering ;   to  strip. 
UN-CAUGfey,  (-<««t,  162)  «.  Not  yetcans^. 
UN-CAu'-i7or8,  (-sh'ua,  147)  a.  InnantSoas,  [Dlyd.] 
Un-ceas'-ikq,  152:  a.  Not  ceasing,  continnal. 
Un-cea^-ing4y,a^  Ineeseantly. 

Un'-cb-lmt''-ML,  (-yal,  146}  a.  Not  heaiveidy. 
[Young.] 

Un'-cer.b-sI(A-N/-OI78,  120 :  a.  Not  ceremonioas. 

i^  Other  conipounds  are  Unbremed^;  XJubro&'erim ;  Vm- 
brmiie^l  VnMied:  Uncnfemed:  Unearcmiatfd:  Urn- 
oAMf;  Umam^eeUfd!  Vnetufopltd;  UmenpTiwrnioi: 
Vmar'pfted;  Vneate£;  Umt^rthraUd;  Unettfmni: 
&c    (See  tlie  leading  note.) 

UNCERTAIN=un-<«r'-tiDft,  a.  (Sec  Un-)  Not 
knowing  with  certainty  {  not  certainly  kaowa :  «&- 
settled. 

Un-cer'-taifi-ly,  atf«  Not  eoniSy;  not  caesfidvathr. 

Un-cer'-tained,  a.  Made  oncertain.    [Rakgh.] 


Unuol!  nj>. — See  To  Unbind. 
Un-bound'-ed,  a.  Not  bounded,  nnlimited. 
Un-bound'-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  bounds- 
Un-bound'-ed-ness,  «.  Freedom  from  boonds. 
Un-dount'-£oi78,  (-yus,  146)  147:  a.  Not  boun- 
teous. 
7b  Un-bow',  31 :  v.  a.  To  unbend.  [Fuller.] 
Un-bowed',  114:  a.  Not  bent 
ft«r  See  To  Bow. 

Un-boif^d',  (-bo^ttd=abod<,   125)  a.     Not  arched. 
7b  Un-bow'-bl,  31 :  v.  a.  To  eviscerate. 
To  Un-brace',  V,  a.   To  loosen,  to  relax. 
Un-br\nchbi/,  114,  143  :  a.  Not  nmiOed. 
Un-braocb'  ing,  a.   Not  dividing  into  branches. 
7b  Un-brejst',  (-br^st,  120)  r.  a.  To  dlsclow. 
Un-brbath£i/,  114:  a.  Not  exercised. 
Un-breattl'-in^,  a,  Unanimated.  [Shaks.] 
Un-bred'^o.  Not  weU  bred,  rude,  not  taught. 
Un-bre£chei/,  (-bntcht,  119,  114,  143)  a.   Not 
yet  breeched ;  loosed  (as  a  ship)  firom  the  breechings. 
UN-bribed^,  114 :  a.  Not  bribed,  not  hired. 
Un-bri'-ba-blr,  o.  Not  to  be  bribed.    [Peltham.] 

7b  Un-bui'-dle,  V,  a.    To  free  from  the  bridle. 
Un-bri'-dled,  a.  Unrestrtdned,  lieentious. 

Un-brokk',     la,  Not  broken;  not  weakened;  not 

Un-BRcZ-KEN,  ]  tamed. 

7b  UN-BUc'-KLE,t>.  a.  To  loosen  from  buckles. 

To  Un-bi/ili/,  (-btld,  120)  v.  a.  To  demolish. 

Un-bttilt',  a.  Not  yet  built. 

UN-Btm'-uBo,  (-bSr'-id,  109,  114)  a.  Not  buried. 

Uk-buhn£d',  Un-burnt',  a.  Not  burnt. 


7b  Un-CHA1n',  v.  a.  To  free  from  chains. 
UN-CH^NQ£iy,  (-chavnged.  1 1 1)  a.  Not  altered :il 

sometimes  means  unchangeable. 
Un-chau'-ginff,  a.  Soffering  no  change. 
Un-chonge'-a-bltf,  a.  Imrnntable. 
Un-chauge'-a-bly,  aA  Immntably. 
Un^hange'-o-bltf-nesBt*.  Immntabflity. 
7b  UN-cUARaB',    V.   a.     To    retract  an    aoeusaCkva 

against,  [Shaks.;]  to  remove  a  cha^«  tram. 
$9^   Other   compounds   are    Vneh<ir^aetrriftic ;     Vm- 

charged,  (unloaded;)  &c.  (See  the  leading  note.') 

UNCHARITABLE,  uD-ch5r'4-ta-bl,  101:   a. 

(SeeUn..)  Not  charitable. 
Ull-char'>i-ta-bly,  ad.  In  an  nneharitable  mansesi 
Un-char'-i-to-bl^new,  9.  Wantofdwrity. 
7b  Un-cuarm',  v.  a.  To  release  from  a  dmm. 
Un-charm'-ing,  a.  Not  charming.     [Dryden-] 
UN-ciiA'-Rr,  a.  Not  wary,  not  cantmm 
UN-CH.<f aT£!',  (-cbiist,  1 1 1 )  a.  Not  dMst(.  not  p«#e. 
Un-cba8t«'-ly,  ad.  Lewdly. 

Un-chai'-ti-ty,  (-chSa'-ti-tl^  92)  #.  Inwmnneaee. 
UN'-CHAS-TiflJeD",  (-tTz<d,  lol)  a.     Not  punished; 

not  restrained ;  nnawed. 
Un'-chas-tV^-M-blr,  a.     That  cannot  be  Hnsttaed. 

[Milton.] 
Uw-CHECKBi/,  (-ch^kt,  1 1 4)  «.  Hot  dM^ed. 
Uw-OHBEil'-I'tn.,  117:  «.  Sad.  ^toouy. 
Un-cheei^-f«l-ne88, «.  Melancholy,  aadaem. 
Un-cheer'-y,  a.  Dull,  not  enHvening.  [Sterne.] 
7b  Un-child',  (-chiUd,  115)  r.  a.    To  bereave  oC 

children,  [Shaks- ;]  to  make  onworthy  <rf  ike  pamti 

[Bp.  HalL] 


The  KbauiM  entire,  aod  the  principlM  to  which  the  number*  refer,  preosde  tba  DfctloaBfy. 

/bire/«;  gaU'-wixj:  ch5|/.man  :  p<3-pi':  \U:  gi)6d  :  j'CC,  t. e . jw,  55 :  a,C,VftCM«r,  1/1 
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UN-C 

UN-,  in  th«  ienie  of  not,  fonm  a  legitimate  adjectlTe 
with  any  passive  participle,  thoogli  not  inserted. 

UN-CHBiST'-7^if,  (-crf8t'-y5n,  146, 147)  a.  Con- 

trary  to  Christianity;  infldel. 
7b  Vn-chnslf-iaTlf  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  Cliriitian 

qualities  or  eharacterlstict :  this  is  the  old  verb  as 

used  by  South ;  modem  speakers  use  To  UnchriitiaMixe. 
Un-chrisf-ian-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Contrary  or  contrarily 

to  ChrisUanity. 
Uo-chrisf'-MO-iiess,  f.  Contnrirty  to  Christianity. 

[K.  Charles.]. 
T9  Un-churot,  «.  a-    To  depriv*  of  the  ehsraeter 

of  a  church ;  to  expel  from  a  church.  [South.] 
4V  Other  eompounds  are  Unehewev,  ace.    (See  the 

leading  note.) 
UNCIAL,  uo'-th'al,  «.  and  #.  (This  ia no*  acoia- 

Cuod  of  the  pfeilx  Un-.)  Betongiog  to  letters  rf  a 
rge  round  sise,  but  not  capitals  >— I.  An  uneial  letter. 
Un'-cj-natb,  a.  Hooked  at  the  cod.  [Bot,] 
UNCIRCUMCISED,    un-cei'-cum-siztd",    a. 

(See  Un-.)  Not  circumcised. 
Uu-cii'-cum-cu''-wn,  (-cish'-un,  90)  #.  Omission 

of  ciroumciBioo. 
UK-cn^-cuii-«CRiBKD,   114:  a.    Not  hounded  or 

limited. 
UN-cm'-CUM-aPBCT,  a.  Not  circumspect. 
UN-cm'-coM-STAW^-TML,  147 :  o.    Unimportant 

[Brown.] 
Uw-Civ'-IL,  a.  Not  civil,  rude.  Impolite. 

UoTciv'-il-ly,  ad.  ImpoUtely,  rudely. 

Un-ciy'-il-iied,  114  :  a.  Barbarous ;  coarse. 

Tu  Un-cla«!^,  11  :   V,  a.    To  open  by  loosening  a 

clasp  or  elaspa.  „      ,      . 

Ulff-€LAS'-810,  UM-ci-Af'-8lC^i,  88:  a.  Not  c1m8». 
«9»  Other  compounds  are  Unehimtef ;    Uneitu'ijied  j 

fte.  (See  the  leading  note.) 
UNCLE,  ang'-cl,  168, 101 :  #.    (This  is  no  oom- 
pound  of  the  prefix  Uu.)   The  brother  of  oBe»8  father 
or  mother  J  it  Is  also  appUed  customarily  to  the  hus- 
band of  one's  aunt. 
UNCLEAN -un-clent',  a.  (See  Un-.)  Foul, dirty; 
foul  with  sin  ;  not  purified  by  ritual  practices  j  lewd, 
unchaste. 
Un-clean'-ne«8,  #.  Stat©  of  being  unclean. 
UN-CLBJN'-Lr,  (-cl«n'-li\i,  120)  a.  Foul;  uncharte. 
Un-cl«ra'-li-neM,  t.  Want  of  cleanUneas. 
Un-clMn««J',(-cl«Dzd,  151, 114)  a.  Not  cleansed. 
To  Un-cl»w',  (-croS,  109)  V.  a.  To  undo.  [Shaks.] 
To  Uw-OLW ch',  v.  a.  To  open,  as  the  doead  hand  ; 

it  is  less  properly  epelled  Uneleneh. 
To  Uk-CLOo',  v,a.  To  disencumber  of. 
To  UN-CL0i8t'-«n,  v,a.    To  set  at  large. 
To  Un-closb',  (-clBit,  137)  v.  a.  To  open. 
Vn-cYoted^,  114 :  a.   Opened,  not  enclosed. 
To  Un-clothi  ,  (-cloUk)  v,  a.  To  strip  of  ctothes. 
Un-clotbcd',  114:  a.  Notclothad. 
Un-cl</-ttled-ly,  ad.  Without  elothing.  [Bacon.} 
To  Un-cloud',  31 :  t>.  a.    To  dear  from  clouds,  to 

unveiL 
Un-cloud'-ed,  a.   Clear  from  douds  ;  unobwsure. 
Un-cload'-ed-neM,  t.  Openness ;  deomess. 
Un-cloud'-y,  a.  Not  doudy,  clear. 
To  Un-CLUTCH^,  V,  a.  To  open  from  being  cloee-shut 
7b  UN-coif^,  V,  a.  To  put  the  cap  off. 
Un-coiferf',  (-coift.  114)  a.  Not  wearing  a  coif. 
To  Un-COIL',  ».  a.  To  open  fWim  being  coiled. 
Uw'-coi/'LEGy-Wi,  o.  Not  coBeeted ;  not  recoUacled : 

not  brought  tofethM. 
UN<oi/-oinuED,  (-cul'-urd.  116,   120;   a.   Not 
ooloured  i  not  stained;  not  heightened  in  description. 
Un-combed',    -coomd,  116,  156,  114)  a.    Not 
combed. 


UN-C 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legltimale  a^Jocttre 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  toserted. 

Uw'-coiiB-AT^-ii-BLB,  (-ciim-«ir-<J-bl,  116)    a. 

Unattainable,  inaccessible:  a  low  eorroptword.  [Tatler.] 
UN-coME'-Lr,  (-cum'-Ii^J,  1 16)  a.  Not  comely. 
Un-come'-li-ness,  *.    Want  of  beauty  or  grace. 
Un-com'-foRt-j-blb,  (-cum'-fort-i-bl,  116,  38, 

101)  a.  Affording  no  comfort ;  receiving  no  comfort. 
Un-com'-fort-a-bly,  ad.    Without  comfort. 
Un-com'-foTt-o-ble-ness,  *.  Want  of  corafbrt 
Un'-C01I-iiend"-kd,  a.    Not  commended. 
Un'-com-mend"-a-bU,  a.  lUandable.    $^  See  the 

note  after  Commendat(try.  ^    „  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

1^  Other  compounds  are   Umiipp^v;  uweoaff*ulated, 

Un'coad^ulable :  Uncocked':  Uneomedfi  Un'eomhinett', 

Un'combf  noble ;  Un^amMndTtd;  Un^commtTted;  8cc. 

(See  the  leading  note.) 
UNCOMMON«unH55m'-mon,  18 :  «.  (See  Un-.) 

Not  common,  rare,  not  often  ftiond. 
Un-oom'-inon-lf ,  od.    Rarely,  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Un-COm'-mon-neS8i  ».     Inftequency,  rareness. 
Un'-com-mu"-K/-CA-TED,  a.    Not  communicated. 
Un'-com-mtl"-ni-ca-tive,105:  a.  Incommunicative. 
Un'-COM-FACT",       I  a.     Incompact,     incompactod. 
Un'-COM-PACt"-BD,J  [Feltham.  Addison.] 
Un-COm'-P-I-WLBD,  116,   114:  a.    Unaccompanied. 

[Fairfax.] 
Un'-com-pa5"-s/on-atb,  (-pish'-un-Ate,  147)  a. 

Incompassionate.  [Shaks.] 
Un'-com-pkli-Bi/',  114:  a.    Free  fttm  compulsion. 
Un'-com-pel^-lo-ble,  a.   Not  compeltoble. 
Un-com'-plai-sant'',  (-Eint,151)  a.  Not  obliging. 
Un-COm'-plai-tanMy,  ad.    Discourteously. 
Un'-COM-plete",  o.    Incomplete.  [Pope.] 
Un'-coi«-pi>y"-ino,  a.    Not  obsequious. 
Un'-C01I-pouiid"-bd,  a.    Not  mixed;  not  intricate. 
Un'-com-pound^-ed-ness,  #.    Pureness,  simplicity. 
Un'-com-prr-hen"-8Itb,  105:    a.    Inoompiehen- 

sire.  [South;]  incomprehensible.  [Shaks.] 
UN-coM'-PRO-Mi"-sma,  (-xin^j  151)  a.  Not  com. 

promising,  not  yielding  to  opposite  principles. 
UN'-coM-CBivEiy,  (-cevtd,  103)  a.   Not  thought. 
Un'-con-ceiv"-a-bk,  a.    Inconceivable.  [Locke.] 
iV  Other  compounds  are  Un'ecmp«^*sated;  Un'com- 

plain''i»g;    ViCeomfM'tod;  Vflcompremdr ;  &c.  (See 

the  leading  note.) 
UNCONCERN«un'-c5n-«ern",   t.    (See   Un.) 

Want  of  concern,  absence  of  anxiety  or  interest 
Un'-con-cerned^',  114:  a.  Not  anxious:  not  affected. 

followed  by  vnih  or  for,  but  more  commonly  by  ct; 

having  uo  interest 
Un'-con-cern*-ed-ly,  ad.    With  unconcern. 
Un'-con'<rern''-ed-ne8S,  #.    State  of  unconcern, 
Un'-con-t^rn^-ing,  a.    Not  interesting.  [Disused.] 
Un'-con^ern^-ment.  *.    State  of  having  no  part  or 

share  in  something.  [South.} 
UN'-CON-Cto"-T>BHT,  109  :  a,  Incondoslve.  [Halo.] 
Un'-con-eW-ding,  a,    Incondosive.  [Locke.] 
Un'-con-cW-sive,  a.    IneoncHurive.  [Hammond.] 
Un'-con-clii"-d»-bl#,  a.    Not  determinable.  [More.} 
Un'-con-dit"-/on-<l,  (-d»b'-uii-al,  147)  «.  Ali- 

sointe.  no*  limited  by  any  terms. 
UD'-coBHdi/"-«on-al-ly,  ad»    Without  conditions. 

UN'-cON-PiNKi>"f  114:  a.    Free  ;  having  no  Hmits. 
Un'-con-fi''-ned-ly,  ad.    Without  limitation. 
Un'-con  fl"-na-ble,  101 :  a.  Unbounded.  [Shaka] 
Un'-con-firhBd",  35, 114  :  a,  Not  fcrtifled  orcot»- 

Armed  by  resolution ;  weak ;  not  having  received  con- 

ftrioation. 
Un'-con-form^,  d.  Unlike,  not  a»«logoda  [Mnnim.} 


Tb0  1180  =r  M  "iwd  •ft<r  ino4M  of  »p*niag  that  hare  no  lrreg»il»rHf  of  uraxO. 

Comonantst  oii«h-un,  i.e.  mission,  165  :  vtxh-un,  i.  e.  tfisimy  165  :  fttn,  166:  th«n,  166. 
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UN',  in  the  senM  of  not,  furmi  a  legiUmato  a^iectiva     UN-,  in  the  sente  of  not,  fonns  a  l^tasate 
with  any  possir*  participle,  though  not  inserted.  with  any  paseive  participle,  thoogh  not  i 

Ua'-coD-forin"-a-bU,  a.  Inconsistent 
UD'-con-forill''-i-tv,  «.  Incongruity. 
Un'-con-fuseo",  (-fuxed,  151)  a.  Distinct 
Un'-con-fu"-«ed*ly,  ad.  Without  confUnoo. 
UN'-GON-Pu'^-TJ-BLf)  a.  Not  conftitable. 
Um'-conk}XAL£o",  114:  a.  Not  concreted  by  cold. 
Vn'-con-geaV^'O-hie,  a.  That  cannot  be  congealed. 
Vn-co^-JV-aAt.,  a.  Not  befitting  coi^ogal  faith. 
Un'-oon-mbct"'BD,  o.  Not  coheient  lax,  Togue. 
Un'-con-ni' -TIMG,  a.     Not  winking  at  or  pMsing  by 

without  penal  notice. 
UN-coV-QrEttJED,  (-c8ng'-krrd,  158, 145)  a.  Not 

vanquished;  invincible. 
Un-con'-^tfer-a-blr,  a.  Invincible. 
Un-con'-quer-a-'blifj  ad.  Invincibly. 
UN-coN'-sc;oN-j-BLBy  (-c6ii'-shun-A-bl,  101)  a. 

Exceeding  the  limits  of  an  v  Just  claim  or  expectation ; 

unreasonable :  in  low  or  ooltoquial  use.  enonDOOs ;  that 

has  no  regard  to  conscience. 
\jli'Con''tcion'a'h\jff  ad.  Unreasonably. 
Ua-con'-«cion-a-ble-ne88,  «.  Unreasonableness. 
UN-coN'-sc/oc7i|  (-•h^us,  147)  a.  Having  no  mental 

perception;  unacquainted, nnknowing. 
Un-con'-^cioars-ljf,  ad.  Without  perception. 
Un-con'-tcfout-nets,  «.  State  of  being  unconscious. 
To  Un-con'-sbk:ratb,  v.  a.  To  deseerate.  [South.] 
Un-con"-8e-cra'-ted,  a.  Not  yet  consecrated. 
UN'-coN-SENT''-El>-to,  «.  Not  agreed  to. 
Un'oCon-sent^-iDg,  a.  Not  consenting. 
Un-con'-so-NwINT,  a,  Incongnioos.  [Hooker.] 
UM'-cx>M-spi"-Rma-NBdS>  t.  Absence  of  plot  or  (  d- 

Insiou  of  projectors.  [Boyle.] 
Un-con'-stjnt,  a.  InconsUnt.  [Sliaks] 
UN'-coN-ST7-TU*'-r/ON-JL,  89  :  a.    Not  accordi*-;' 

to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

Un'-con-sti-tu''-/ion-<il-ly,   ad.    Contrarily   to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  constitution. 

Un'- COM- strained'*,  114:  a.  Free  fttim  constraint 
Un'-con-ttrain''-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  constraint. 
Un'-con-straint^,  «.  Freedom  f^om  constraint 
UN'-CON-sULT^-ilfO,  a.  Imprudent  [Sidney.] 
Un^-con-suu^-mate,  a,  Uneoasummated.  [Dryden.] 
Ufi'-COK-TBNy-RD,  a.  Discontented.  [Obe  ] 
UD'-COD-tent^-ing-ness,  ».  Want  of  power  to  satisfy. 
Un'-CON-TE8T*'-BD,  a.  Evident ;  not  contested  for. 
Un'-con-teat^-o-ble,  a.  InooatesUblo.  [Locke.] 
Un'-con-troi.i.«d'',   (-trould,   116)  a.  Not  con- 

trolled,  not  resisted;  not  refuted. 
Un'-con-fcror-Ied-ly,  ad.  Without  control 
UD'-con-trol''-la-blf,  a.  That  cannot  be  controUetl. 
Un'-con-troria-bly,  ad.  Without  control. 
7b  Un-cord',  v.  o.  To  kxise  bom  cords. 
To  Un-corx',  v.  a.  To  draw  the  cork  from. 
Un-cor'-o-hbt-tbDjO.  Not  having  a  coronet  [Polk)k.] 
Um'-coa-RBOT^-xo,  o.  Not  eorrected,  Inaoouratc. 
Vn-cof'Ti-p-hXe,  a,  Inoorriglble.  [1580.] 
Un'-cor-rupi^-bd,  a.  Not  oompted. 
Un'-cor-rupt^, a.  Incorrupt.  [Swift] 
Un'-cor-rupt^-ed-ness,  «.  Iiicomtpiness.  [Milton.] 
9^  Other  relations  are  <i1m>  preferubly  formed  with  In-. 

Ulf-COUTi'-SBL-LJ-BLE,  o.  Not  to  be  advised ;  not 

onsisting  with  good  advice.  [Clarendon.] 
Un-couivt-bo,  a.  Not  counted  or  numbered. 
Un-couDt'-a-bir,  a.  Innumemble.  [Ralegh.] 
UN-couNT'-ER-FEn',  36,  119:  a.  Genuine.  [Sprat] 
7b  Ui*-coini^-i.B,  (-cup'-pl,  120,  101)  v.  a.  To 
loose  [dogs]  ftom  their  oonples ;  to  disjoin. 

The  tcbmnm  mitirs.  sad  th«  prindpl**  lo  wbicb  tWa  aiimben  refer,  prseade  Um  Dlctk^nrf. 

Fowtit:  afiW-wAtji  chip'-mau:  pJ-pi':  ll«:  gi6d:  j'oO,  i.  <•, /ei»',  55 :  ^,^/^,ilC  mmfr^lJU 
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Un-co'urt-jboi7»,  (-co'urt-yiw,  146)  «. 

Vn-Co'uit'eOvS'ljff  ad.  Uncivilly. 

Un^co'urt^oart-uess,  §.  Incivility. 

Un-cu'urt-lv,  a.  Inelegant  rude,  malie. 

Un-Co'urt-li-ne«S,  «.  Rusticity;  '-' — 

#9*  Other  compounds  are  Uu'ctmdfiated,  f^\ 
ting;  Vn'roncocC'ed;  Om'eondemuedr ;  Uu'cm 
Vn'condem'*tahU;  Un'condnetred:  VwrcamfttsmT i  tw 
eo»'sden"twms:  Um'tomsUT'tred;  Um'amnmt^;  r»'. 
amfemaetT:  Uneon'tradicfed;  LVcmtri^e^';  LVcea- 
triM'T,  Un'etmtnr'tingi  VmcowTvermmt ;  Ci^cmmoerr€ii 
Um'eonvinctd":  Jtcc.  (^See  tlie  leading  note.) 

UNCOUTH,  un-c53dir,  125  :  a.  (See  Co.)  InHs 
original  sense,  unknown ;  odd.  straBfs^  nnuMttl :  oar 
older  authors  accent  the  flrst  syllabi*. 

Uo-CMf/V-ly,  ad.  Oddly,  slniigely. 

Un-COM/A'-Dess,  ».  Oddaess.  stnngeaeai. 

7b  Uk-cov'-br,  (-cuv'-er,  1 16)  v.  a.  To  divest  of 
a  covering;  to  strip:  to  nnroof;  to  lajopmi;  to  bare 
as  lo  the  head  in  token  of  respect 

7b  Uh'-CRB-atb",  v.  a.  To  annihilmle. 

UD'-cre-a^-ted,  a.  Not  created. 

Un-crbd'-J-BLB,  o.  Incredible.  [Baooo.] 

Un-cred'-t-ta-ble,  a.  DiKreditable.  [Hamnxmdil 
hence.  Uncre^it(Me»eiS,  a  quaint  and  obeolescj'Ut  vorJ. 

7b  Un-CROWM^  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  cxoaru. 

Un-crowned',  114:  a.  Not  cnmned. 

19*  Other  compouads  are  Craei»i<e»4u/e<f;  Uuere^eifd; 
Uncroppctt;  Vuerotimf;  Unerowd'ed:  Umerpg'tmi&zei, 
Umcrifg'taUixable :  9te.  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNCTION,  unek'-nhun,  158,  147:  t.  (This  i. 
no  compound  of  we  prefix  Un-.)  Ungaeot.  otntiBrat; 
any  thing  softening  or  lenitive:  act  ot  anoiiitiug:  »pe> 
cially,  the  Cntliolic  rite  of  anointing  In  the  last  b«*Qrs 
commonly  called  extreme  unction ;  hence,  aay  thmj 
that  melts  to  devotion. 

Ui^c'-rr-oca,   (ungk'-lA-u«,  147) 

greasy. 
U/tc'-Zir-OKS-ncss,  «.    Fataess, 

Drown  uses  LWfMf^iCy. 
U.No'-FENT,  (-wCnt,  145)  •.  Ointment 

UNCULPABLE,  un-cul'-pa-bl,  101 :  a.  (See 
Uu-.)  Inculpable,  unblamable.  [Hooker.] 

Un-cui/-t/-ta-tbo,  a.  Not  cultivated :  not  Impcvred 
by  tillage  {  not  civilised,  rude. 

Un-cux'-BEREd,  114:  a,  Uneoeombered.  [Dryd.] 

Un-curued',  114:  o.  Not  restrained,  Isecatkivs 

Un-curb'-a-ble*,  101 :  a.  That  cannot  be  carbcd. 

7b  Un-curi.',  v.  a.  and  n.  To  loose  from  ringlets  : — 
■fa.  To  fall  from  the  state  of  ringlets. 

Un-curl«d',  1 14 :  a.  Not  eoiled. 

Un-cub'-rent,  a.  Not  current  [Shaka.] 

To  Un-cubsk',  V,  a.  To  free  from  a  oazse.  [Shaks.] 

Un-curs^cf,  (-curst)  a.  Not  eoisod. 

7b  Un-dax%  V.  a.  To  free  from  a  dam  or  biumiI 

Un-duin'^br-oub,  (-davn'-ger-uiy  111,  120)  a. 

Not  dangerous.  [Thomson.] 
Un-da'-tbd,  o.  Not  daled. 
rjS** O^her cnmpoonds  are  Vncmd^oided ;  r»e%lt€d' ;  I'm- 

c^fnlit^";    Irncut:    DmdMm'tgei;    Umdaimpe^;  Cm- 

tUtrk'tned;  Itc.  (See  the  leading  note  ) 

UNDATL:i)=ruii'-dd'UM,  a.  (This  is  no  compounl 
of  thit  preflx  Ua>.)  Waved,  rising  in  waves. 

Un-di/-e-noas,  (-dYd'-g<^nus)  a.    Oeneiatc^  by 

water. 
Un'-du-lar-jf,  «.  Playiag  in  Uttls  vavcs, 
Un'-du-1ate,  a.  Waved,  as  a  lean  [Bot] 

7b  Un'-du-late,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  cause  to  vibrate,  or 

(ilay  as  wates  i—mem.  To  play  in  curls  as 
Un'^-HJIu-ta -ted,  a.  Appearing  like 


a.    Fat,   oav. 


UNDER- 

UN-y  in  the  unae  of  mot,  fonns  a  lo|iUm«te  »dij(«tive 
with  any  paMive  participle,  thoagh  doI  inieHed. 

Un''-du-U'-tmg,  a.  Wavy. 
Un"-du-la'-t^r-y,  a.  Vibratory. 
Un'-dw\a!''tion,  89 :  t.  A  waving  motion. 

UNDAUNTED,  un  diot'-M,  122 :  a.  (Sf  Un-.) 

Not  daantrd,  intrepid. 
UnHdoMDt'-ed-ljf,  arf,  Boldty,  intrepidly. 

UO'doarDt'-ed-oess,  a.  Intrepidity. 
Un-da«Dt'-a-blr,  a.  Not  to  be  dannted.  [Rp.  Hall.] 
Um-dawm'-ino,  25 :  a.  Not  yet  dawning.  [Cowper.] 
To  VS'DEAv',  (-dif,  120)   V.  a.  To  free  frum  deaf- 

noM.  [Shakfl.] 
Uw'-D»-BAUCiUSiy,  (-ba«tcht,  114)  a.  Pure. 
i9*  Olbrr  ooapoaods  are  Undatfukd ;  UM'dcbasetT ;  Sec. 

(See  the  leadinx  note.) 
UNDECAGONsun-dSck'-d^on, «.  (Thii  ii  no 

eompoond  of  the  prefix  Un-.)  A  ugnre  of  eteoen  angle* 

or  ndea. 
UN  DECAYED,  un'-di-cavd",  114:  a.  (SeeUn.) 

Not  decayed,  being  in  AiU  strength. 
Un'-de-caj"-iog,  a.  Not  decnying ;  immortal. 
To  Un'-db^eitb",  103 :  v.  a.  Toftee  ftum  deceptioiL 
Un'-^e-ceivrd",  114:  a.  Not  deceived. 
Un'-de-ceir"-a-bl<',  a.  That  cannot  be  deceived. 
UN-Ds'-CBirr,  a.  Indecent,  [Bp.  Taylor  :]  alao  for  (/n- 

de'ctmtlg,  Und^cency,  are  now  uted  Indecently,  Sec 
U]«'-DK-Cl"-OKD,  a.  Not  decided  or  aptlleil. 
Un'-Hie-cK'-da-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  decided.  [South.] 
Uo'-de-ci^-sive,  105  :  a,  IndecUive.  [Glanvil.j 
To  Un-deck',  v.  o.  To  divest  of  ornaments. 
Uo-decke^Ty  (-d^kt)  a.  Not  adorned. 

Un^^db-CLINSU^,  1 14  :  o.  Not  declined ;  not  having 
deviated  ;  not  grammatically  varied  by  tfrminutiun. 

UD'-de-cli"-na-bU,  o.  That  cannot  bo  declined ;  in 
th«  epcetal  grammatical  eenjie.  iudecUnable. 

Ult^'DB-COM-POJIBi/,  151,  1 14 :  d.  Not  deeompoeed. 

Un'-dc-coili-po"-«a  bl^,  (-xd-bl)  a.  Indecomposable. 

Uo'-de-coin«poiind"-ed,  a.  Not  decompoondcd. 
Ui«*DEBi/-KD,  o.  Not  signalised.  CShaks.] 
Un'-DB-FKa"-S/-BI.£,  151:  o.  Indefeasible. 
Uh'-db-filed",  114:  a.  Not  defiled,  pure. 
Uo^-de-fi^'-led-ness, «.  Freedom  from  stain.  [1647.] 
Ulf'-DB-PXNSiy,  a.  Not  defined. 
UD'-de-fi^-no-bU,  a.  Indefinable. 
7b  Un-dk'-I-FY,  v.  o.  To  reduce  finom  the  ttat*  of 
deity.  [Addison.] 

Uw'-db-ljoht"-bd.  (-l?-tM,  115,  162)  a.  Not 
delighted. 

Un'-de-IiyAt''-ftfl,  117  :  a.  Not  giving  pleasnrei 

Uic'-DB-MON^-STILJ-BLE,  a.  Indemonstrable. 

U]«'«DB-Ni"-wf-Bi^  a.  That  cannot  be  denied. 

Un'-de>ni"-a-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  denied. 

Uh'-db-PENi/'-ino,  a.  Independent.  [Milton.] 

Uw'-DB-PRAV«»",  1 14 :  a.  Not  depraved. 

1^  Other  eompounds  are  Un'deeC'phered.  Un'deei'^phtr- 
able:  Um'dtdaredT' ;  Undee'oraUd  i  Unded'ieaUd;  Un'- 
defkeodT;  Vi^de/*ndr*ed ;  Ut^dtJitdT' :  UnTdf/huwed^ ; 
Um'deformtdr' ;  Und€t  roamed  i  iWdcUb^eraUd,  Ut^- 
d^i^emtmg;  Un'delie'ertd;  Vnfdfmandr'ed;  Vn'dt- 
moTUhed;  UaTdephredr' ;  Un'deprived^i  Ice.  (Seethe 
leading  note.) 

UNDER=Bun'-d^r,  prtp.f  a.  and  ad,  (This  is  no 
eompoand  of  the  prefix  ITn-.)  Beneath;  below;  less 
than;  sufajeeted  to;  beniath  the  influence  or  agency 
of:-^i^'.  I<owert  »ubordiaate;  subject  :—aip.  Be- 
low %  leu ;  so  as  to  be  below  or  inferior. 


I   V.  a.  To  tap- 

>  port;    to  en- 

)j   dote;     in     a 


aown-irooaea. 
1    V.  a.   To  sttfler.  to  on- 
>  dure  ;     to   sustain ;     in 

:   J    Shakspeare,   to   be    tlie 


UNDER. 

To  Vs'-dmr-brar",  C-bare,  100) 

I  Un'-der-bore",  (-bort) 
Uu'.dfr.borne^,(-bo'urn,  130)J 

Sfnse  disused,  to  liue,  as  a  garment. 
Un'-der-brar^-er,  ».  One  who  supports  or  carries, 

particularly  one  who  helps  to  bear  a  cufDn. 

To  Un'-d£ii-bjd",  ».  a,  {Irtrg. ;  see  To  Bid)  To 
oflbr  for  at  less  than  the  worth. 

UN''-D£it-BKB»',  «.  Of  inferior  breeding. 

Un'^-deu-croft',  «.  A  vault  under  the  choir  or 
ch^incel  of  a  cathedral  or  otlier  church ;  also,  a  secret 
walk  or  grot  under  ground. 

To  UN'-DER-Do",(-dS5, 107)  ».  a.  and  n,  {Irreg, : 
see  To  Do.)  To  do  too  little :— aea.  [B.  Joo.]  To  act 
below  one's  abilities. 

UN"-u£it-FlL'-LiNa,  9.  Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 

To  Uli'-DSR-FOlfo",  V.  a.  To  take  in  hand.  [Obs.] 

Un''-der-voot',  118:  ad.  and  a.  Beneath: — attj, 
[Milton.]    I.OW.  base ;  down-trodden. 

To  Un'-dbr-oo", 
1  Un'-der-went", 

Un'-d^r-gone,  107 
bearer  of;  t'l  be  subject  to. 

Ufc'-DErt-ORAiy'-u-ATK,  «.  One  who,  at  onr  univer- 
sities, has  not  yet  attained  a  degree. 

Un^'-dBr-oroumd',  «.,  a.  and  ad.  Subterraneous 
space:— a«/f.  Being  below  ground :—o</e.  Henenih 
the  ground.  (9*  The  accents  are  iuterchaogeuble 
according  to  the  rhvlhm  of  the  con^xt. 

Vfi^-nER-QnowTlt,  {'growth,  7)  «•  The  shrubs 
with  reference  to  the  trees  of  the  whole  plantation. 

Un'^-DBR-hani/,    ad,    and    a.    By  secret  means, 

covertly,  clandestinely:— o^/.  Secret,  clandestine. 
i9*  See  the  notn  to  Underground. 

Un'-der-liand''-ed,  a.  Underhand. 
Un"-dbr-i.raf',  «.  A  eider-apple. 
To  Un'-deu-i.bt",  V,  a,  {Irreg,  :  see  To  Lei)  To 

let  below  the  value :  hence,  an  Underletter,  See. 
To  Un'-dbu-i.inb'',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  lines  below 

the  words ;  in  old  use,  to  influence  secretly. 

Un'-dbr-lino,  i.  An  inferior  agent,  a  mean  fellow. 

Undermbai.. — See  with  Undcm,  lower. 

To  Un'-ubr-minb",  r.   a.    To  dig   cavities  under, 

espocblly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  what  is  above; 

to  injure  by  clandestine  means. 

Un"-der-mi'-ner,  ».    A  sapper ;  a  clandestine  too. 

Unobrmost. — See  immediately  below  Under. 

Um'-dBR1«,  9.  The  quarter  of  the  solar  day  which  is 
under  noon ;  by  thb  was  anciently  meant  6e^e  noon, 
or  nine  o'clock,  but  in  the  north  of  England  it  is  or 
has  been  used  to  signify  the  afternoon.  [Obs.] 

Un'-drr-meal,  s,    A  repast  belbre  dinner ;  in  some 

places,  after  dinner.  [Obs.] 
Un'-drr-time,  «.    Time  aAer  dinner.  [Spens.] 

Un'-dbr-mbath",  (-neolfa)  ad,  and  prep.  In  the 
lower  place,  beneath,  below:— frep.  Under,  beneath. 

To  Un'>dbr-pin^,  V,  a.    To  prop,  to  support 

Un'*dbr-PIX)T,  t,  A  series  of  evenU  in  a  play  pro- 
ceeding collaterally  with  the  main  story  and  subser* 
vient  to  it :  a  clandestiuo  scheme. 

To  Un'«D£R-praise'',  151 :  v.  a.  To  praise  beknr 
desert 

To  Uw'-DBR-PRIZe",  v.  a.    To  undenralue. 

To  Ult'-DBR-PROP",  V.  a.    To  support,  to  nphold. 

To  Uw'-DER-RATb",  V,  a.    To  rate  too  low. 

Un"-drr-rate',  «.    Price  less  thsn  is  usuaL 

To  Un'-ubR'RVn",  i;.  a.  To  pass  under  in  a  boat: 
To  mndomn  tadtlr  is  to  disentangle  and  arrange  it 

To  Un'-D£R-«ai",  v.  h.  To  say  by  way  of  derogatioa 
or  contradiction.  [Spenser.] 


Un'-drr-most,  r-moost,  116)  a.   Lowest  in  place, 
9,  or  condition. 

Hm  tlfB  =  b  a««4  mtiff  mode*  of  •p«Uiag  that  tisvs  ao  irrrgalorl^  oftouad. 

Contomantt:  mtsh-un,  ue.  mismn,  165  :  vizb-uD,  u  f»  vition,  165 :  tfttn,  166 :  then.  166» 
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UNDER- 

1h  UN'-DSa-iCORs",  v,  a.    To  nutk  xa^er. 

7b  Un'-d«mbli>",  V,  a.  ilrreg. :  we  ToSeO.)  To 

■ell  [the  M»e  articto]  lower  than  others. 
7b  Un'-dER-skt",  tr.  o.    To  prop,  to  mpport :  h  • 

$ub».  it  occurn  ai  a  marine  term  signifying  a  current 

below  the  •urlkce. 
Un'-der-8et"-trr,  *.    Prop,  pedestal,  npport. 
Un'-der-set^-ting,  #.    PedeitaJ.  lower  part. 
UN'-DBR-8HKB''-iP-FRr,#.  UnderrfirietaKf.  [Bacon.] 
Un"-dBB-8B0t',  o.    Mored,  as  a  wheel,  by  water 

passing  under  it. 
Un^-dKH-sonq',  #.    Chorus,  burthen  of  a  song. 

To  LV-DER-iTANi/',  1  ».  «•  an<i  '«•   To 

1  Un'-drr-»to«d^  (-8t»d)  >  have  or  entertahi 
Un'-d«r-8tood",  (-st^W)  J  mentally,  so  that  the 
thing  seems  to  rest  on  or  be  fUUy  wpported  by  the 
powers  of  the  mlnd,-to  comprehend,  fo  hare  intellec- 
Cal  perception  of.  to  know ;  to  be  able  to  ^^^fV^^i^ 
.upnbsctomenn;  to  interpret;  to  know  by  instinct, 
to  mean  without  expressing;  to  know  tt»ough  not 
expressed :-»«!.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intellectual 
feciilties :  to  be  Informed  by  another ;  to  hare  learned. 

Un'-<lfr-8tand''-er,  «.    One  who  understands. 

Un'-der-8tand"-ing,  ».  and  a.  The  capacity  to 
know  raUonally,  or  to  perceire  relations  among  the 
HuWiects  of  sense  and  consciousness.— intellect,  reason; 
judgement,  compreheosiou ;  Intelligence,  terms  oT 
communication  ^-od;*.  Knowing,  skilfoL 

Un'-drr-«tand"-ing-ly,  oA  Intelligibly  j  with  fall 
knowledge  of  a  subject. 

Uii'-der.8tand"-«-bU,  a.  Capable  of  being  under- 
stood. [ChUltogworth.] 

Un^-der-btbap'-PER,  #.  A  petty  agent,  an  underling. 

To  Un'-der-take",  \  V,  a.  and  n.  To  engage 

1  Un'-der-took",  118:    >  In,  to  enter  upon;  to 
Un'-der-ta"-ken,  114:)  contract  to  execute;  to 
ottempt;  in  old  senses,  to  assume  the  part  or  person 


tJN-D 

UN-,  in  the  ssiiss  of  noi,  torse  a     _ 
with  any  passJTe  partieiple,  thonjgh  not 


of;  to  attack;  to  have  the  charge  of:-ae«.  Jo  «*;«     Undid.— See  To  Undo, 
upon  or  assume  any  business  or  prormce ;  to  h«arU ,  «mmounds  ar 


der  qT/lcer;  VW'^^^^^  iP^^:?^^SS^}^iS 

der^rrUtry;  (M'dtr-Sf^'vami ;  Vn'ier$k^\^,Vff; 

d0r-$kriev"aUu :  Jfa^drr-tAraf  ;  VnTdgr^ttnTtmrni  IV- 

der4en'*ant ;  Vn*der4rea^'wrtr ;  Wdgr-wmVmam ;  fte. 

UNDERlVED=unr-d*-nved^,   114:    «.     CSm 

Un-.)  Not  derived  or  borrowed. 
UN'-DB-ROo''-^-TOR-r,  o.  Not  deiogatpry. 
Un'-de-scribEi/',  1 1*1 :  a.   Not  described. 
Un^-ds-sbrtbd",  (-lerrd,  151)  a.  No*  r 
Un'-de-jer^'-ved-ly,  ad.  Without  desert. 
Un'-de-i€r^-ved-nes8,  #.  Want  of  des»t. 
Un'-de-ser"-v<rr,  «.   One  of  no  desert 
Un'-de-serv"-inR,  a.    Not  desstrn 

hurt  or  adrantage.  with  9f. 
Un'Kie-ser/'-iDg-lf ,  orf.  Withou* 
UN'-DB-8iOi<rED",  (-caned,  115)  a. 
Un'-de-st^n^-ed-ljf,  ad,  Witiiout  dedgn. 
Un'-de-w^n^-ed-neii, «.  Reedom  from  t 
Un'-de-8»^n*-ing,  a.    Not  sctiag  iriih  ay  set 

pose;  sincere,  upright,  artless. 
Un^-db-sirJEd",  (-xirtd,  151)  a.  Not  dewed. 
Un'-de-»i''-ra-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  desired. 
Un'-de-fi^-ring,  a.  Not  wishing,  neglige^ 
Un'-dk-stroted*',  a.  Not  destroyed. 
Un'-de-s^oV'-ii-ble,  a.  Indestructible.  [Boyle.] 
Un'-db-tkb -mjwed.  (-mind,  114)  a.  Unsettled: 

not  limited,  not  deftned. 
Un'-de-ter^'-mt-no-bk,  101  :  a.     Indetemn&aMe: 
and  so  the  other  relations  Vndaermmatt,  Vmdetermmm- 
tUm,  tec,  are  now  supplied  by  /aiittfiMisafs,  fce. 
Ui*'-D»-TOU^»  a.  Not  detoot ;  wWKWt  devoHott. 
Uw'-Di-iLPH^-J-HtilTB,  163 :  fl.  Not  pdhvsd.  [BsykO 


1  any  business 

_^ >  mdsrtafteybr, 

Un'-drr-ta'''-ker,  #.   One  who  undertakes  or  engages 

to  perlbrm  any  business,  but  especiaUy  one  who  mar 

nagcs  funerau. 
Un'-der-ta^-king,  t.    Enterprise,  attempt 
Un'HlCT-ta''-k«-ble,  101 :  «r.   That  oan  be  nnd«. 

Uken.  [ChUlingworth.] 
UNDBRTiiiB^ — See  with  Undeni. 
7b  Un'-dbr-val"-«b,  «.  fl.    To  Tidne  below  the 

real  worth;  to  depress,  to  despise. 
Un'-der-val^-oe,  t.    Lew  rale,  vile  price. 
Un'-d*r-val"-u-rr,  #.    One  who  undervalues. 
Un'-der-val'-u-a''-/ion,  89:  t.  Act  of  undervaluing; 

Tate  below  the  worth. 
Un'-dkr-wood,    118:    *.    SmsH  trees  that  grow 

among  larger. 
UN'-DER-W0BK,(-inirk,141)#.  Subordinate  week. 

roUn'-dfr-work,  «.fl.  ( Ar^^. ;  see  To  Work.)  To 
work  at  a  prkse  below  the  common :  to  labour  or  polish 
less  than  enough;  to  destroy  clandestinely. 

Un"-def*work'-er,  ».  One  who  underworks. 

To  Vf^'DER-WRvnT,  C-rite,  157)  r.  a.  and  «.  To 

...  fl*  •-Vt j^    ■■■!■  ■^■41i^    ^wl#ff« 


'Un'd^eTediVn^damro^;  VWdeUsrmgi  U^d^mr-^ 
op«d;     Vnd/wdtmg,     UmdtTvMMf:     VudeWtai: 
Umdet^teroui;  &c   (See  the  leadlaf  note.) 
UNDIGENOUS^See  under  Undrted. 

U  N  DIGESTED,  uD'Hil-g^iT-^d,  a.  (toe  Vm^.) 
Not  digested,  crude.  

n  Uh-dicfht',  (-dtte,  115)  v.  a.  QTim  prH.  ai 
port,  are  the  same.)  TopatoC  «s  omaaseato  er  sp- 
pareL  [Spenser.] 

UN'-Dl-MlH"-ltI£EI>,  (-isht,  1 14)  O.  Not 

Un'^i-min^'-ish-fl-bU,  a.  Not  to  be  " 
Un'-di-mm''-i8h-ing,  a.  Not  diminishim 
Un-diKt'-bd,  a.  Not  impceswd  by  a  Wow.    [Shska] 
UN'-Di«CBMUiD^(-diB-i»nid',l51, 114)  «. 

discerned,  not  observed  or  discovered. 
Un'-di»-cem^-ed-lf ,  oeL  So  aa  to  be  an^eOTeied. 
Un'-difcern^-i-bU,  a.  lapeseepiible. 
Un'-du-cern^-»-bly,  orf.  Imperaeptibly 
Un'-dis-cern^H-bW-nesa,  #.   Stale  of 

cernible. 
Un'-di#-ccni''-ing,a.  WsntSng 
UH-DiiK-cl-PLrn«D,  (-pHnd,  105,  114)  «.     Kei 


write  under,  to  subscribe ;  specially,  to  subscilbe  with        disciplined ;  unsubdosd ;  nntanght. 
a  purpose  to  insure  parties  from  a  loss  by  a  venture  at     -  fjN'-DXfrCLOSB^,  ». «.  Not  to  di 


purpose ^ 

•ea:— see.  To  practise  insuring. 
Vn^'dtx-wrV'ter, »,  One  who  underwrites,  but  espe- 
cially an  insurer. 
Un^-df  r-wri'-ting,  «.  Act  or  practice  of  iMuring;  ^^ 
Ba"  Other  compounds  of  Under  are  Un**der-a<ftion,  Un  - 
d^-f/gent;    To  Vfifder.lwsf"  i     Ufifder-chMf'berlaV^: 
UtTtitrcUrk' ;    Ufifder.atr^renti    To   Ufirder-diteh2^; 
VnT'dtr^os^,   To    Vn^der-doMf' i   Vi^'dtr-dir^M,   To 
Vf^der-draW* ;  Un'der.fatrUon;  Vwfder-fon^w;    To 
Un'dor'fuf^'niih :    To   Vn'der-gird^';    Vn'der.koof^'&r ; 


To  Un'-dx%k:lo«b^,  b.«.  Not  to  diseloee.  Cl^"iA] 
Un'-dis-CORD^-ing,  fl.  No»  dingreeinc.  (MilloB.} 
Un'-dxi-cov^-«»ed,  (-cuV-erd,  1 16)  «.   No*  ik^ 

Un'-di8-cav"-cr-a-W^  a.  Not  to  be  dteoveo^ 
UN'-Dit-CRBBT^,    fl.    Indiscreet:    and  ao   CV-*t- 

croeTJp  U  now  supplied  by  Indkcrteajf. 
Un'-dis-mayed^,  (-diB-ma»d',  151, 114)  «.  IW 

dismayed,  not  discouraged 


Ths  iehwDSf  satirs,  .»d  tbi  i*tadpl«  to  wbish  ths  a«mb«rs  Tsfcr,  prssMs  d»  DWI-sM^ 
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mmk,  171. 


UN-D 


UN-E 


UN*>  to  the  mtat  of  f«o#,  forma  ■  li^tfnnto  a4}eethre 
wHh  say  pMare  petticiple,  thoofh  not  inaerted. 

Uif'-DU-POSfiAof)  151,  114:  a.  Not  dicpond  of. 
Un'-dis-pu^'-teo,  a.  Not  diqmted. 
UaMM-pfi"-ta>bt<ry  a.  Indit'putahle.  (Obt.] 

Uz«'-di»-sem''-bl£d,  (-btd^  1 14)  a.  Not  diMemUed ; 

open,  nndisffubed. 
Uir-dt8-8eiD"«blinf|f,  a.  Not  diieeinbling. 
Un'-dis-toltji/',    (KluB-zSWd',    151,   114)    a. 

Nut  dissolved. 
Un'-dU-foW-iDg,  a.  Not  meltiof . 
U>«'-Dl»-TKil"-P£K£Dy  114:  a.  Not  diaeaeed. 

Um'-di«-tiV-oi718H£d,  (-tiDg'-^Tsht,  158, 114, 

14S)  a.  Not  distinguished ;  plain ;  not  marked  by  any 
particular  property ;  not  treated  with  marked  respect 

Uli'HliB-tui"-evi8lw»-bltf,  a.  Not  to  be  diatinetly 

••en;  not  to  be  known  by  a  peculiar  property. 
UD'-di»-tiil''-gtfbhw»-bly,  ad.  Without  distinction. 
Uo'-<ii»-tiii''-giii8h-ing,  a.  Not  dlscrimluating. 
UN'-Dii-xaAcrr'-BD,  a.  Not  perjdexed. 
UD'-dis'tract''*ed-Ijr,  ad.  Without  being  perplexed. 
Uii'-db-^ract^'-^d-Dest,  t,  Indlaturbanoe. 
Uft^-Dlt-TRIB^-'J-TKO,  a.  Not  distributed  ;  In  echo- 

butic  loxie,  not  extending  ^e  meaaiog  to  all  things 

included  under  the  n&ae. 
Un'-ois-tur&bi/',  114:  a.  Free  from  pertwbation ; 

not  hindered,  not  agitated. 
Un'-dit-tur^-bed-ly,  ad.    Calmly. 
UD'-di»-tur".bed-ne98, «.  Tranquillity. 
Ui«^-D/-Vl''-DBD,  a.    Not  divided. 
Vn'-di-vV'-dedAy,  ad.    Indivisibly. 
Un'-dt-W-do-bU,  0.    Indiviaibto.  [Shak&3 
7v  Un-ih/,  (-d{i5)      'i  107:  v.  a.    To  levaiM  an 

1  Uo-did',  >  act  and  ao  to  plaoe  in  the 

Un-done',  (-duD ) )  previous  state, — to  recal,  to 

■nnnl ;  to  ruin,  to  bring  to  destruction. 
Ull«do^-tfr,  «.    One  who  undoes;  one  who  ruins. 
XJn-dt/'ingf  a.  and  ».  Ruining,  deetruetive : — #.  Kdn. 

destruction,  fotal  misehiet 

Uif-OOVFT'-KD,  (•dowt'-M,  157)  a.    Indubitable. 
lJn'6oobf'edAyf  ad.    Indubitably. 
Un-doD^t^-firl,  117:  a.    Not  donbtAd.  [Shake.] 
Un^ou^'-ing,  a.  Not  doubting. 
Uff-DKAwV,   a.  Not  puUed;  not  taken  out  of  the 

lottery-wheel ;  not  allured ;  not  portrayed. 
To  Ult-Dusss',  V,  a.  To  diveat  of  clothes  ;  to  divest 

of  the  nttireof  ostentation;  to  take  the  medicaments 

from  :  see  the  substantire  lower. 
Uo-dretsfd',  (-drist,  114)  a.  Not  dressed. 
Uo^'^lresS;  83  :  t.  Loose  or  ordinary  dress. 
Un-dkocZ-sf,  o.  Free  from  recrement. 
Vn'Ot/'lU'TA-Bl^,  a.  Iidubttable.  [Liocke.] 
Ui«-DU^,  a.  Not  due ;  noC  ri^t ;  excessive. 
UD-da'-ljf,  ad.  In  an  undue  manner. 
1^  Other  compounds  are   Vmiiffn\fied ;    Undimmed^; 

Umdip'tomaTie;      rndippedT;     U»' direct" ed  t     Un'dU- 

eoftmrtd:     Un'dftemtsed'* ;     U  n' disgraced^ ;     Vn'dis- 

gm»edr  I    Vi^disAm^omnd ;    rjm'di$obirging;    Un'dU- 

cf^dertd;  VufdUptnudT.  Vw^dispei/'iing;  Un^disperyed^; 

Vm'disptafftd";  IWdltquVcUd;  Vr>dis^»ipnled;   iWdU- 

UmdTed;  Vi^diMHiled";  Vt^dhtorf'ed;  Vn'divet^tified; 

nfdherredt  Ut^dhorcedT:  Vn^dttrntgedT';  Umdraintd'; 

Uft'dramat'ie ;    Hmdread'ed;    Undreamed';    Vndried' ; 

UmdrWen:  U»dr00p'utg:  VndroumedT ;  See.  (See  the 

leading  note.)  

UNDULARV,  To  UNDULATE,  &c,UNDU- 

LATORY.— See  under  Undated. 
To    UNDULL=uD-duF,   155:  v.  a.   To  remove 

dolness  from ;  to  clear.  [WhitVxk.  1654.] 
Unovly. — See  under  Undue. 
Vti'Bv'-RA'mLM,  a.  Not  durable.  [1661.] 

Tbf  sigv  =  is  Qscd  aftCT  medM  of  spsIUag  that  bavs  ao  irrvgultffty  of  i 

C(mionaBi$:  mmh-iin,  i,  «•  mianon,  165 :  TTsb-nD,!.  #.  mn'ofi,  165 :  flln,  166 :  ftthi,  166. 
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UN-,  ia  the  sense  of  nof,  forms  a  legitimate  «dje(?tive 
with  any  paadve  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

To  Un-dust^,  v.  o.  To  free  from  dost 

89"  A  more  proper  word  than  To  dut,  bat  disused. 

Ui'i-Du'-TB-ore,  (-Ui,  120)  147:  a.  Not  duteotts. 
Un-du'-ti-fwl,  117:  a.  Not  obedient 
Un-du'-tt-fail-ly,  ad,  DiaobedienUy. 
Uiwlii'-ti-fifl-Detfl,  «•  DIaobeAienoe. 
UN-DY^-UfQ,  a.  ImmortaL 
D'H'EAKTHEi/,  (-er(M,  120, 1 14)  a.  Driven  from 

a  Inirrow. 
Un-ear/V-ljf,  a.  Not  terrestrial. 
i9*  Other  compounds  are  Uweaned^,  tec    (See  the 

leading  note.) 

UNEASY,  un-e'-zl^^  151,  105 :  a.  Not  at  case, 
disturlied ;  painftil ;  giving  ^tnrbanoe ;  constrain- 
ing; constrained ;  angracenl ;  diilcalt. 

Un-ea'-«t-ly,  ad.  With  nneasittess. 
Un-ea'-ft-ness,  «.  State  of  being  uneasy. 
Un-ea/A',  ad.  Not  easily  :  it  seems  onne  in  Spenser 

(F.  Q..  L xi.  4)  to  signify  beneath:  l^aaetA'  and  Um. 

nethef  (each  word  of  two  syllables)  are  other  forms  of 

the  same  word.  [Obs.] 

UN'-EP-FBC"-TU--rfL,  147 :  a,  IneffeetuaL  [Sbaks.] 
UN-KL'-J-or-BL£,  a.  Ineligible.  [Rogers.] 
Un-emp'-t/-wI-BL£,  156,  101 :  a.  Not  to  be  emptied. 

inexhaustible.  [Hooker.] 
To  UN'-EN-TAy'-ous,  v.a»  Todisentan^  [Donne.] 
Uo'-eD-tajt'^-gled,  a.  Not  entangled. 
Un-en'-vibd,  (-vid,  114)  a.  Not  envied. 
Un-en'-y  1-0118, 120  :  a.  Not  envious. 

UN-BQ'-cr^-BiaE,  (-«ck'-W(J-bl,  76,  92, 101)  a,  Dlf. 

ferent  from  itself,  not  uniform. 
Uu'c'-^tfal,  a.    Not  equal ;  not  even ;  inferior ;   pa^ 

tial;  disproportioned ;  not  regular;  not  Just. 
Un-e'-fiMil-a-bltf,  a.  Not  to  be  equalled.  [Boyle.] 
Uo-e'-^iialled,  (-kwald)  a.  Unparalleled. 
Vtt^'qtta\-\y,  ad.  Not  equally,  not  justly. 
Vn-e^-qMal-ness,  »,  Inequality.  [Temple.] 

Un-eo'-it/.t^-bi^  (-«ck'-wi-ta-bl,  76,  92,  101) 

a.  Not  impartial,  not  Just 
UN'-B-Qi7iv''-<M;.iL,  18S:  a.  Not  equivocal. 
Un'-e-oviv^-o-cal-ly,  ad.  Without  doubt 
Un-br'-rino,  a.  Committing  no  mistake ;  certain. 
Uu-cr'-ring-ljf,  ad.  Without  mistake. 
Uner'-ra-blf,  a.  Inflillible.  [1616.] 
Un-er'-ra-ble-ness,  «.  Infidlibility. 
UN'-E8-CHBw"-jf-Bts,  110:  d.  Inevitable.  [Carew.] 
Um'-B8-8atsi/',  a.  Unattempted. 
UN'-E»-SBN"-rWL,  (-8h*al,  147)  a,  and  *.   Not 

essential:  void  of  real  being  :—s.  An  unessential  part 
To  Un'-b-8tab"-li8B,  r.  a.  To  unfix.  [Milton.] 
UD'-e-8tab^-li8hn/,  1 14  :  a.  Not  established. 
Un-b'-ten,  114:  a.  Not  even;  notequaL 
Un-e'-ven-ljf,  ad.  In  an  uneven  manneT. 
Uo^e'-vm-ness,  f.  Uneven  surfkce  ;  turbuknoe. 
Un-ev'-J-TjI-bi.B,  a,  Ineritable.  [Sidney.] 
Un'-ex-aci^,  (-*gi-«ckt',  1 54) a.  Inexact  [ 1 765.] 
Un'-ex-act^'-ed,  a.  Not  taken  by  force. 
Un'-bx-aii"-pi.to,  (-«gx-«m'-p!d,  154,  101)  a. 

Not  known  by  precedent  or  example. 
UN'-EX-cEp"-r;oN--4-Bi.E,(-^ck8-85p'-«hun-<!-bl, 

188. 89, 101)  a.  Not  liable  to  any  objectlun. 
UN'-BX-coo"-/-T^-»iJB.(-^fck8-cod'-gi-tJ-bI,  1 83, 

101)  a.  Not  to  be  found  oat.  [Ralegh.] 
Un'-EX-CI)"-8.4-BI.B,  188:  a.  Inexcusable.  [Morc.J 
Un'-bx-empt",  {'igt-imtfy  154,  157)    a.      Not 

exempt. 


UN-KX'-Bli-cuED,(-feli»'-<r-cTiul,18!(,l5l,ll4) 

I.  Not  pncUtcd,  not  nptrlrimd. 
UN-iy-oH-crao,  (-tcU-Ur-rUid,    188,   38) 

0r  Olhtr  cDQlpailDda  an  Vmrd'ifvinqi  Uiud'meafedi 
l'ji'^r~ntiu<l:  t-n-mtrfm^i  Vm-imb^irJi  Urn'- 
ttrMT;  (Vn^n^'i  (.Vnd^ruyi  tVtMpwf,  f.'- 

1111,  Ut'aiiirlm'imfiimi   IWnUtnlUf ;  IWtTof. 


UNEXPECTED,  i1n'*:ki-p8ck"-«d,  188  r  a. 

(SreUa-.)  NiM  ■IE>«CUd«  aiKUan,  DDL  prtKiiUd  Ag^ul, 
Vn'-er-pect"'ed-\y,  ad.  Snddtul). 
Un'-ev-pect"-nl-neiii,  i.  SuddcanHt. 
Un'-ejr-pee-tB"-(iiin,  ».  Wmi  ut  fcnKjhi. 

Uh'-U-FI"-DI-IKT,  O.    iDCIlKdiODl.    [MilUo.] 

VW-ax-rtf'iu-mcBO,  (-JDtt)  o.  Innpericiicad. 
UN'-ii-nHT",   18S  :  n.  WuUni  ikUl,  innpcn. 
Ux'-ix-nRED",  188, 114:  a.  NqieuIhI. 
Ub'-bi-pijihEd",  188,  1!4j  o.  Not  upblud. 
i;n'-u-pliin''-a-b1(,  a.  luip)k.lA«. 
ilN'-EI-rBUHIl/',  (-prfll,  114)  a,  NalnpniKd. 
Un'-ef-prca'-H-blc,  a.  loexpRnllilo,  [TIlluliciii.] 


Ud'-k 


;,  105: 


Un'-ej>ti«''-gMiiufl^(-g«Iiht)<i.Ngl«tiii|uUl»d. 
Un'-eftui"'giii«b-a-bl(,  a.  InnUnKalilubta. 
UM-fAiL'-iHo,  a.  Nol  UUng,  nruin, 
Un-rail'-o-blir,  <i.  That  aaox  UL  CBp.  H>a] 
Un-FtlB',  B.  NM  Ur.  not  opoa.  not  boiKM. 
Un-fair'-lj,  ad:  Nut  ftdrijr.  unjuMlf. 
Un-rair'-Dea,  >.  UnMr  dFalinn. 
UN-PJiirs'-rrL,  117:  n.  Not  [nilhRJ. 
Un-rai/V-riiMy,  aiJ.  PiifldioulT. 
Un-railV.r<i1-neu,  t.  UuhiUinil  andiul. 
Un'-rj-Hii/'-Um  (-i^r,  146,  34)  a.  Not  bmllju, 
Un '-fa-mi r-i-at"-i-ly.  81 ;  i.  Want  of  eusakriiT. 
UN-CAiH'.ioi.B»,  (-und,  114)       - 

nulu  fbnn ;  Dol  modiftod  by  art. 
On-faih' 


Ud- 


SE 


a;]  in  lb 


UN-,  in  ILs  anw  oT  ■a',  ft 

wilhtn 

Uh-mu/,  o.  N-Dt  kmi.  vitboDl  >  bB. 
UH-riai.'-IHO,  a.  lunuible.  emL 
Un-reel'-iog-ly,  ad.  tau  nulMMiis  n 
Un'feel'-iDg'Uns,  t.  laatDBbUii}. 
Un-felt',  a.  Not  fait,  oel  pimind. 
To  Uk-?ei>ck',  !■.  a.  To  atrip  of  li!ii». 
Un-fcDced',  U3:  a.  UuCnilUd  i  dolk 
Uh-feh'-tile,  105:  a.  larcnil.. 
To  Uh-Pet'-TER,  d.  1-  To  Bncbain. 
Un-fet'-terrd,  114:  «.  Not  nini»d. 
1, 114  :  a.  Bopnaetitiiic  HI 
UH-flBK',  35  :    a.   Wnk  aa   applied  Is 

UD-flnn'-aen,  I,  liia(aUlii)i. 

UN-vii'.a.  Not  II 

7s  Ud-Bi^,  v.  a.  To  duiiwli^. 

Va-f\t'-\'f,ad.  Not  propariy.  Bot  aoUiIdj. 

Un-flt'-new,  fc  WnotofBUia. 

Un-flt'-ting,  a.  Not  ptopci. 

7bUN-m^,  189;  t.u.  Toll 

Uii-fifrd',(-ncksl,I43)a.  1 

Un-fiy-ed-nesi,  t.  Biau  of  be 

UH-fLiDoBt/,  114:  a.  Nottt 

UK-FiAaEi/,(-fl«iht,I43)a.>-aiK, 

7i  Un.yoi.D',  (-(oijd,    II 6 )  *.  a.  tu  aian 

T«  Uh-vooi/,  t.  o.  To  imon  rnm  EJly.  [Ai 
Up(-»ohckd',  (-tB'ural,  130,  113)  -,  Noi  ft 
Un-fir'-ct-blr,  a.  n'aniii^ Imx.  (1<<b1u'i] 
Uh'-k "   -     -  -      - 


-tan-a-bly,  ad.  Not  aceoidlug  to  ftulik 
Itn-rMh'-ion-a-blr-neit,  I.  Datiailou  from  ibe  id 
Vn-vxn'.  1 1 :  o.  Not  hai.  not  uit. 
Tv    Va-Iat'-len,   (-lis'-an,    13S,   114)    v.  a. 


ED,  (-(Sti\'-cmd,   114)   a.  Not  %■ 


Un-rath'-em-d-blr.  a. 
Un.f»ft'-om-a-bl,,  at 
Un-fBttV-om-a-ble-ne 


Uic-nA'->i-Bi.>,  (-i^bl,   ISl)  a.  ImFiKih.),). 

UK.»'»»'.nnt«i,   C-tftwd,  147)  n.  Wunilng  Kga- 

TlH  lehamj  tnUn.  and  tha  piladvlH  u  •! 

««/.f  Ifiu'-wly.  a-ip'-man:  pi-pi':  ifc 


Un-Foni'-iKiN 


a.  Ciic 


(S«  Un-O  Not  an 
Un-ror'-fH-DBte-l},  147:  id.  Unfa 
Un-for'-ra  nate-n«u,  *.  lu  forluM. 
UN'FauHn'-ED,  a.  vriifaoat  b 


Til  UN-nuHB',ii.a.  ToArm 
Un:- framed',  114  :  a.  Ha 
Cn-rm'-mo-blF,  a.  Nut  to 


Un.« 


r,  I8S: 


TlbahasBirf.  [EBna} 


Un-fre'-THCnt-l)'.  ad.  Not  often. 

Tb  UD'-rce-gNeiit",  v.  o.  To  Iht^.  [Fhaip^l 

Un'-fie-7iieat"-»d,  n.  Bamlj  TUtid. 

Un-inrEHD'-tD,    (-fii-Dd'-^d,    120).  a.   «.Mii« 

Uo-Uiead'-]f,  a.  Not  tritndlr,  hK  kind. 

UD-rrt(D<l'-lt-ne>$,  i.  Vut  o(  ktoduB. 

To  Uh-i-bock',  d.  a.  To  dWtat  [MHIsb.} 

Uh-fmo'-ibk,  114:  n.  Not  ITouib- 

Ub->'hwi'-1'CT.,10»,117:b.  N<n  (Mtlbl :  tan ) 
■Ml  buctililtODi:  hone*  Um/rmil'JUmt. 
I  UN'-Fi^riLLKi/',  117, 114:  a.  Not  EolBlid 
ii<k  Uw  DUBitoTi  if:>r,  [nrda  Um  Dklla— t. 

i:  gi£d:  i'SS,i.  t.jt»,bi:  »,  (,  i,  &c.  Na*v  1^1- 


UN-G 


UN-II 


UN-9  in  Uie  tense  of  fie/f  forms  a  legidmate  a4i*etive 
with  any  patsire  participle,  ibough  not  inserted. 

Ulf-FUMKl/t   114:  a.    Not   having  expended  Uieir 

faniM*— fresh.  [Air.  Lott,  book  t.,  line  349.] 
To  UM'FURi/,  v.  a.  To  unfold,  to  open. 
7b  UN'FUr'-MISH,  v.  a.  To  strip,  to  leave  naked. 
Un-fui'-niihtfc/,  (-nisht,  143)  a.  Not  fomished. 
Uzv-FUSBi/^  (-ItizMl,  151)  a.  Not  (Used. 
Un<-fu'-S»*Dle>  a.  That  cannot  be  melted. 
Ul«-OAlN'-il-BiJS,  a.  Not  to  be  gained.  [Pierce.  1661.] 

Uo«^iD'-f«i,  117:  a.  Unprofitable.  [Bp.  Hall.] 
i0r*^  Other  eompennds  are  Um/os'tered;  Vnfuughf;  Un- 
fimledr;  UnfaundT:  Vmfimrgai;  UnfuntTed;  &c. 

UNGAINLY,  un-ga\n'-l^,  a.  (See  Un-.)  Not 
dastMons,  clumsy,  awkward:  Ungaiit',  which  is  to  be 
ftxind  in  the  same  sense,  and  which,  according  to 
Johnson,  was  the  colloquial  word,  is  obsolete:  in 
another  sense,  now  obsolete,  viun. 

Vv-OALhED*,  ("gitwld,  112)  a,  Uuwoonded. 
Ulf-OBN''-KR-A^-TBD,  a,  Unbegotten. 
UiKgeD''-er-a'-tiVe,  105:  a.  Begetting  nothing. 
UN'OBN'-XR-orSy   a.   Not   generous;  not  noble  in 

eondition  or  mind ;  ignominious. 
UD-g;en'*er-OM-ljfi  ad.  Not  generously. 
Ulf-OB'-Nl-wfL,  90:  a.  Not  fovonrable  to  nature  or 

iprewth. 
Umgbktbxi.,  &c. — See  under  the  next  word. 
Uk-OEn'-TI^>  a.  Not  gentle ;  harsh,  rude. 
Up«geD'-tljff  ad.  Harshly ;  rudely. 
Un-geD'-tl'P-Dess,  «.  Rudeness  ;  incivility. 
Un-gen'-tl^man-Jy,  a.  Not  becoming  a  gentleman : 

■o  also  Ungendemanlikg. 
Un'-geD-teel'',  a.  Not  genteel ;  rude. 
Uo^gen-teel'^-ly,  ad.  With  ill  breeding. 
UK'-OB-o-iiEl^-Bl-c-rfL,   a.    Not   agreeable  lo   the 

rules  of  geometry.  [Cheyne.] 
Un-Oift'-ed,  (-gMlft'-dd,  77)  a.  Not  gified  in  mind. 
Un-oiuZ-ed,  (-gutld'-^d,    77)  a.  Not  gilded  or 

overlaid  with  gold :  VngiU  is  the  same. 

To  Un-oiri/,  (-guerd,  77, 35)  ».  a.  To  loose  firom 

a  girdle  or  band. 
UO'^irt',  a.  Loosely  dressed. 
Ult-oiv'-iNO,  r-g\jlv'-ing,  77)  a.  Not  bringing  gifts. 

7b  Un-olovb,  (-gluv,  107)  v.  a.  To  remove  the 

glove  from :  Vn-glortd^,  (a.)  not  gloved. 
To  UN-OLr^>  109 :  V.  a.  To  kx>se  from  glie. 
To  Un-OOi/,  r.  a.  To  divest  of  divinity. 
Uo-godMjr,  a.  Impious ;  wicked. 
Un-god'-li-ljf,  ad.  Impiously  ;  wickedly. 
Uo-god'-b'-DeM,  ».  Impiety  ;  wickedness. 
Ui«-oot'-£rnbd,    116,    114:    a.    Being    without 

government,  unbridled,  liccnttous. 
Un-gov'-ern-o-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  ruled  ;  wild. 
Un-gov'-rrn-fl-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  ruled. 
UN-ORACE'-Fri.,  117:  a.  Wanting  elegance. 
Un-grace'-fiil-ly,  ad.  Awkwardly,  inelegantly. 
Un-grace'-fMl-ness,  «.  Inelegance. 
Us-qra'-cjocs,  (-sh'us,  147)  a.  Wicked,  oiious ; 

offensive,  unpleasing :  unacceptable. 
Uo-gra'-miA-ly,  ad.  In  an  ungracioas  manner. 
UN'-ORAM-itAT^^J-Cill.,  a.  Not  according  to  grammar. 
UD^-grain-mat^'-i-cal-ly,  ad.  With  bad  grammar. 

Un-qratb',  a.  and  «.  Displeasing : — «.  An  ingrate. 

CObs] 
UD-grate-fMl,  117:  a.  Not  gratefoL 
Un-grate'-f«l-ly,  ad.  With  ingraUtode. 
tJn-gratc'-rtfl-DesSj  «.  IngraiiUide. 
Un-ORAVB'-i.r,  ad.  Without  seriousness. 
Um-OBOUKiZ-eo,  a.  Having  no  foundation. 


UN-,  in  the  souse  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  a4iective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-ground'-ed-ly,  ad.  Without  ground. 

UM-ORUlZ-oiKa,  a.  Not  grudging. 

Un-grud'-ging-1yi  ad.  With  ill  will. 

Un-gitahd'-ed,  ^•g'ar'-dSd,  121,  77)  a.  Unde- 
fended; careless,  negligent. 

Un-gvard'-ed'ly,  ad.  For  want  of  guard. 

tST  Other  compounds  are  Ungar'risoned;  Vnma^lrred; 
UnffUized';  Unalo'rijied ;  Vnqnred^i  Umgorgea ;  Umgof, 
orUngoften;  Ungranfed;  Ungratijied ;  Sec  (Seethe 
leadinirnute.) 

UNGUENT.— See  with  Unetion,  Sec. 

UNGUICULAR,   un-gwick'-6-Iar,    146:    a, 
(This  is  no  compound  of  the  prefix  Un-.)  As  a  nail ; 
of  the  length  of  the  human  nail.  [Botany.] 
Un.g«ic'-u-late,      I  «   „    .       , 
Un-^ic'-u-la-ted,  ]  "'  "'*^"»  '=^^- 

Ui/-^ii-la,   158 :    «.     A   hoofshaped  sectfon  of  a 

cylinder. 
Un'-gu-late,  a.  Shaped  like  a  hoot 

UNGUILTY,   un-guil'-t^.  a.    (See  Un.)    Nut 

guilty :  not  stained  with  guilt. 
Un-hab'-/-t^-BLE,  a.  Uninhabitaole.  [Ray.] 
Uh-HALb',  a.  Not  sound,  not  healthy.  [1653.] 
To  Un-hai/-lo ir,  7 :  v,  a.  To  profane. 
To  Un-hani/,  V,  a.  To  let  go. 
Un-hao'-dled,  114:  a.  Not  touched. 
UN-HAMiy-soMB,  (-8um,  107)  a.  UngracefoJ,  un- 

fair  I  impolite ;  illiberal,  disingenuout. 
Un-hand  -some-ly,  ad.  In  an  unhandsome  manner. 
Un«hand'-8ome-DeS8,  $.  Want  of  beauty;   uuDiir- 

ness ;  inciviUty  ;  illiberalily. 
UwrHANu'-r,  a.  Not  handy,  not  dexterous. 
Un-hand''t4y,  ad.  In  an  unhandy  manner. 
To  Un-hako^  v.  a.  To  divest  of  hangings. 
UD-hang^d',  (-h&Ogd)  a.  Not  hung  on  a  gallows. 
Unhap',  Unhap'pieo. — See  with  Unhappy, 
i^  Other  compounds  are  Ungueg$gd^;   Unguest-lihe  t 

Vngui'ded;    Umhiibituated ;    Unhacked';    L^aAodk'aif d  ; 

Kec.  (See  the  leading  noti*  ) 

U  N 11 APPY,  UD-hiD'-piu,a.  Unfortunate,  wretclied, 
calamitous,  di8trcBS«>d ;  unlucky ;  in  obsolete  senses, 
mischievous,  irregtdar. 
Un-hap'-pi-ly,  ad.  In  an  unhappy  manner. 
Un-hap'-|)i-nes»,  ».  Misery,  infelicity. 
Un-hap',  ».  ni  luck,  in  fortune.  [Spenser.] 
Un-hap'-piVd,  114:  a.  Made  unhappy.  [Shaks.] 
To  UN-HAtt'-BOrR,  120  :  ».  a.  To  drive  trom  shelter. 

Un-har'-bovred,  a.  Not  sheltered;  in  MUton,  af- 
fording  no  harbour  or  shelter. 

Un-har'-df,  a.  Not  hardy,  timorous. 

Un-h armed',  a.  Not  injured,  unhurt.  ' 

Un-harm'-ful,  117:  a.  Harmless,  innoxious. 

ON'-HAR-Mo"-Nf-ors,  a.  Inharmonious.  [Swift,] 

To  Un-har'-nbss,  v.  a.  To  loose  from  liamess ; 
formerly,  to  divest  of  armour. 

To  Vs-HBAf/,  (-hW,  120)  •.  fl.  To  lake  off  tho 
(op,  as  of  a  cask. 

UN-Hje^Lrfl'-pn.,(-h«l*'-f561,120, 117)  a.  Not 
healthful,  morbid,  unwholesome. 

Un-heal/A'-y,  105:  a.  Not  healthy. 

Un-h^alvA'-i-ly,  ad,  Unwholesomcly. 

Un-hrol/A'-i-Dess,  s.  State  of  being  unhealthy. 

Un-HJE^ri/,  (-herd,  131)  a.  Not  heard;  not  vouch- 
safed an  audience:  Unhearit'Of,  obscure;  tinpre- 
cedented. 

To  Vm-heajst',  (-hart,   131)   v.  a.    To  depress. 

[Shaks.] 

UN-HBBi/-BDk  o.  Not  heeded,  disregarded. 
Un-heed'-ing,  a.  Not  heeding,  negligent 


Tli«»lgn  =  \m  um4  after  mode*  of  cimIIIok  tluU  bsv*  ao  imvulwity  of  sooad. 

CoiuonantM  s  mtsh-UD,  i,  r,  mission,  165 :  Tixh-UD,  t.  f,  vision,  165 :  IkTn,  166 :  tiUJn,  166. 
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UN-I 

•a  of  ml,  taaa  i 


Un-benl'-riil 


■.   [B.  ud  F 


Ta  Uh-hile',  v.  a. 
Uh-biuii/,  143 : 

Un-help'-fBl,  1 17 1  ..  ^-^  ^ 

U«-aM".i-Ti'-Tiii»,  {■tJ^'i-tk-Hag,  ISI)  «. 

Nm  hHlbUu.  pnapl .-  haoa,  thtjf  if !!■>»■ 
Uh-hidb'-bouhd,  a.  LuiTiu-.  [HUWi.] 
7!.  Ux-HIHOK',  ■.  D.  To   Uk>  ftcB  Uh    liiniH 

To  LN'HOtBD',  o.  o.  Tu  tttd  Iha  «  hiwd. 
Uii-HCi''Lr,  a.  Fra&»!  laplew.  wkbd. 
Up-tw-.U-n™,..  lapWy,  wkk.J»<i-. 
Un-ffan'-uT,  56 :  a.  DubooM.  {B.udFL] 
7b  Un-booc',  I  IB :  t.  a.  To  low  tioiii  >  txwt 
71  Uh-booi^,  b,  o.  To  Ittip  of  hoopi 
Uh-hopkd',    U3:    o.    Not  hopsli    nol  tfte 

Utlofttfa,  li  llw  roll  pliiMf. 
Un-hope'-fMl,  117:  a.  N<X  hapfAiL 
rBUii-BaiuK',153:  «.«.  To  ihioir  fiw  •  IM 
tIn.Hos'-ri'TJ-BUE,  ■.  Inbn^alilii 
Iln-soa'-Tn.i,  lOS  :  a.  NM  luxdla :  FUlipa  « 

lo  Ara\fH  ml  iiRl^idnc  Is  ■  ynbUe  tnmy. 
To  Uk-housh^  C-llO''*.  137)  n-o.  To  deprii 


Un-hurf-rul,!!?:  a.  Hunilra:  iunoiiHL 
Un-hurtr-riil't«,  ad,  Humlealy. 
UH-uuaKio',  143 :  a.  H»iD(  qulUed 
^r*  Other  emponiidi 


=.  tS«  A. 


„.   ..'.tiar'inK*; 


It.) 


H-Dif'''i'iB-aI(T,  a.  Not  imdlftml. 
n-DDl^-THI-oin,  I'^O:  a.  NubidB 
h-vohmsd',  a.  DiiUii(lil  i  gouiail 
a-rorrm''-iaei  a.  UulmiMetiTi. 
iM-ai"-m-oiF»,  90, 120 :  e.  (f*  "I 
M-OEjc"-ir.or»,  92:  ".  NotlDjnM 


Un'-i 


,-hab"-+*t-bl»,  ". 


v.«-.rf'-jrBBi>,  109,  lU:  «■  Koilsjwii 
Ui/-m-oOT»"-i-Tmi,  (-kwIf'-^^iT.  151.  I*)  • 

Ng(  iuquMtiTL 

J»'-(K-«Muci"-«i>,  a.  K<*  «-#*  _^ 
Uu'-m-miurf'-^rTi,  105  :  «.  N«i  li*"*i 
Uw'-iji-T»i,''-iJ-<««T,  a.  Smii'i'O** 

Ull'-ill-tel"-l.-p-Ur,  a.  N*  l«'^l|i'*',^^_, 

Un'-in-tel'-l.--^bil'H-l,,  B4,  IW-'.S^" 
UN'.iH-ri™''-noi.-Ji,8S:  ..  W««i«* 
Un'-io-le[i"-(iMi-<il-i,,  bA  Wi4-i  *-c^ 
UH'-iN-r.R-«.«i/',  (-irt,   143)  *  Cri-m*'. 

[Dijilra.]  ,  , 

ljV-iD-ter-e»t"-«l,  o.  Not  hwliii  1»"* 
Uii'-iD-tn-e*t"-uig,  ■■  Bieiiiiii  w  i*i» 
U.s'-is-TBii-Mii"-™i»,  a.  Kothttinlmi 
Ull'-in-t«r-niil''-tiDg,  a.  ConliMi^- 
OD'-in.l.t-mir-tiDK-')'''^- ??^^\  ,  „ 
Un'-in-lrt-mir-nou,  t-mUh'-un,  !«)  <■ 

l)n'.ii,-ter-njpt--«i.|,,.i  ■^'^-^rrTl 
Un'-in-vmi^-i-oj-blE,  '.  TW™"  "  "^ 


UNICAPSUI-AR,  UNICORN 

UNlDEAL=iin'-r-de''-al,  (««  ' 

UNIFLOHOUS,  UNIFORM,  &c-,  tlNIGE- 
MTUBE,  &c,  UNILABIATE,  UNILA- 
TERAL, UNILrreRAL,  UNILOCULAR, 
UNION,  UNIRADIATBD,  UNISON, 
UNISONANT,  ftc-8«  sdiI..  Unit 

UNIMAGINABLE,  uii'-i^(d"-g4-ni-bl,  101 : 
0.  (8w  Un-O  Not ""  1»  tiMglnRl. 

Un'-i-iaa^-i-na-bly,  of.  ao  u  dm  lo  In  Kugined. 

UN.IM'-J-M-flLE,  o.  Intaltab!..  IBunw-l.] 


Uk'. 

UlZ-IH 


',  lU:  o. 


.    Frpc  A«IU  pouton 


ilDp»jT«d. 
■-o-bl*,  a.  Not  ll"bl»  u.  ■"!•. 

(-pSsh'-and,    147,    114) 

InQDCflqt;  quiet.  caIq. 

HEiT,  114,  143  :  a.  N<it  Impnchad. 
^h'-a-bl*,  a.  Not  lo  tw  impBiiched. 
-T  jHT,  a.  (B«  Impattul.  lie.)  >gt  mo- 
hl>  LiitKi.  iwn  U  u  liiiii^  uol 
gnllX. 


Un'-im-por'-tillg,  a.  NoUHlDgorimponsiKii. 
Uh'-im-po'-Sino,  (-ilug,15l)  a.  Not  uiii«lBg 

Un'-i»"r™d-,  (-priEv^'ui^'lU)  o.  Not  in 
Tvotcd  ^  Hot  tHughl ;  in  old  Autfaon.  uot  du|iroTtfil. 
Un'-im-pri/'-vinK,  a.  N«  improiiog. 
Un'-im-pry-va-blr,  a.  Not  optble  of  inipnn 


UN1T-.5 

uC-t'5,° 

3£ 

-fllt,i.  o^*',^f'°**"' 

05  n^'sL^'ot  >*'=«  "^''X^ 

urn.  .hu^iSio  :-^^-^if?  ^isT-f  ■ 

U^H.'^!^(i-Dek.',104,76,l«)r;^^, 
•HaiDequiliwltl>ii<ituolbB<"*'*7 
to  eiuL  IFiMeh.l  ,      mi  t  W  " 


To  U'KiTi',  V.  a.  a 


U-Di'-ted-lj,  aJ.  Wlili«i-; 


lJ  Ikt  inindplw  u  lUik  i«< 


UNI 


UN-L 


or  power  of 
ODa  aiod; 


U-lli['-tor,36:  f.  Be  or  tkut  wMeb  nniiaa. 
V-nV-tire,  105:  a.  TlwtttiutM.  CDisowd.] 
U-Bt/'-Mli,  (•tttib'-uo,  95)    «.   Act  - 

■■irtai,  i—innitifm   [UftUaiued.] 
TJ-NAH'-f-iioirt,    120:    «.    Beiag  of 

afrMlB|[ia  dMiffii  or  opIakNi. 
fJ-nan'-t-iDOMi-lf,  ai.  Wiih  one  mlad. 
JJ-^Mn'-i'mmtB^nrm,  »•  Unaoimttj. 
U'*ll«Huai^-*-ty,  «•  State  of  bdnf  nnanhnnna 

U'-ni-caf^^-sd-LjOI,  a.  Having  one  oapaole  to  eaah 

lowar,  af  a  parieax^  [Bot] 
My-mi'COsai,  t.  Aa  aaioial  with  one  horn. 
XJ^-Dt-cor^-DOMt,  a.  Having  but  one  horn. 
(J''-lc/-FL(/-KOrs,  a.  Having  bat  one  tower. 

CJ'-RI-FOBM,  a,  and  «.  Having  always  the  nne  form 

or  manner,  not  variable:  consistent  with  itself;  con- 

sonant;    eonfermable ;   having  the  same  degree  or 

state:— «.  A  dress  of  the  same  kind  by  which  persons 

are  purposely  assimilated  who  belonif  to  th«  same 

rpgiaient.  company,  or  service  of  any  description. 
U'.oi.fonii-ljf»  ad.  In  a  unifbrm  manner. 
ly-m-form^-i-ky,  84,  105 :  «.  Slate  of  being  luii- 

ferm ;  oonfenuity  to  (me  pattern. 

U'-Nl-OBM^'l-TVUty    147 :  f.    State  of  being  the 

only  begotten. 
U-ni/-e-DOM>  (i-oid'-gi-nus*  87,   120)  a.  Of 

one  Uad,  of  the  same  genua. 

t}'-Nf-i.A''-BJ-ATB»  a.    Having  one  Up  only,  aa  a 

eorolla.  [Bot] 
U'«N1-lat'''BB-^L,  o.  Having  bot  one  aide. 
U'-N/-LXT"-B&-ilL,  0.  Consisting  but  of  one  leUar. 
U'-M/-u>c"-u-Lif  a,  a.  Having  but  one  cell. 
lJ'nu^'A^SLOUB,  87  :  a.  Piodncing  one  at  a  Hrth. 
Cy-ni-KA'^-nJ-A'-TBOy  a.  Having  one  my. 

U'-N/-80ir,  (q'-D^ZOO,  18)  «.  and  a.  Sameness  or 

coincidence  of  sound ;   a  single  unvaried  note :  /a 

wmMou,  in  harmony :— eif*  [Milton.]  Sounding  alone. 
XJ-uW'O-natXtf  (t  aspirate)  a.  Being  iu  unison. 
U-Dta'-O-naooe;  «.  Aoeerdance  of  sounds. 
U-oit'-<Hnoais,  a,  Unisenant 
Unit^  &c, — See  higher  in  the  class. 

U'-NI-VALVS,    189:  a.   and  «.  Having  one  vake 

only  >~r.  A  shell  havinK  one  valve  only. 
lK-D»-?al"-VU-lar,  a.  Univalve. 

U'-Mi^TBa'^-aJL,  a.  and  §.  Whole,  all.  general,  ex- 
tending to  all,  total  i  not  particular,  comprising  all 
particcuars: — f.  A  general  proposition  including  a  cer- 
tain class  or  extent  of  particulars ;  in  an  obsolete  sense, 
the  whole,  the  universe. 

U'-ni-ver^'-fo-list,  «.  One  who  aflbcU  to  understand 
all  particulars ;  al«o  one  who  believes  that  all  men 
will  be  saved;  which  doctrine  is  called  Umver$aii$m. 

U'-ni-vet^'-sal'ly,  ad.  Throughout  tho  whole,  without 
exception. 

U'-ni-ver-KiK'-t-tir,  84,  105 :  «.  Generality,  exton- 
sioo  to  the  whole :  V'niv^r^'saUteu  is  less  used. 

U'-l«l*VSBaB,  ».  The  general  system  of  things,  the 
whole  creation:  sometimes,  the  world. 

U'-N7-VKH"-sJ-Tr,  84:  ».  Originally,  any  commu- 
nity CT  corporation ;  at  present,  a  school  or  place  of 
learning  where  all  the  arts  and  faculties  are  taught 
and  learned :  in  old  authors,  the  universe. 

U-lffiv'-o^ilL,  87  :  a.  Raving  one  meaning ;  certain, 
fegnlar.  pnrsning  one  tenor :  in  music,  univocal  con- 
ce^rds  are  the  octave  and  its  recurreuces  above  and 
below. 

U-niv'-o-cal-Iy,  ad.  In  one  term,  in  one  sense. 
U'-ni-vo-ca^-fton,  89  :  «.  Agreement  of  name  and 

meaning, 
i^  Here  end  the  words  classed  nnder  Ukit.  which  are 

diatinct  from  the  compounds  of  the  prefix  Un-.  I      ithed;  UuUcturtd;  Unienf ;  See.  (See  the  leading  note.) 

The  siga  =  h  amd  aflsr  modss  of  spriUag  tlial  bars  ao  irrsgularitj  of  souad. 

Cmuommit:  miih-uD,  t.  r«  mumn,  165:  vXzb-un,  i*  r.  v%$imt,  165:  tltn,  166:  flU^n,  166, 
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UN-y  in  the  tense  of  no/,  forms  a  legitimals  wiijeetive 
with  any  passive  partidple,  though  not  inserted. 

UNJEALOUS,  un-j^KiM,  120:  a.  (See  Un.) 
Nut  Jealous,  not  suspuiously  foarfuL  [Clarendon] 

To  Um-joini/,  v.  o.  To  dii^joint.  [Fuller.] 

Un-joint'-ed,  o.  Having  no  Joints ;  di^oined. 

Vv-^onf-OUA,  120:  a.  Not  gay,  not  cheerfiiL 

U;i-jo/-fMl,  117:  a.  Not  Joyfol,  sad.  [Tatkr.] 

UN-jysr',  a.  Not  Just,  wiongfol.  iniquitoos. 

Un-iust'-ljf,  ad.  WtongfhUy. 

Un-jus'-ti-Oed,  114:  a.  Not  Justified. 

Un-jU8'-ti-fi''-a-ble,  a.  Not  to  be  Justified. 

Un-ju8'-ti-fi"-a-bly,  ad.  So  as  not  to  be  Justified. 

Un-jtis'-ts-fi^-o-bl^-ness,  t.  Quality  of  not  being 
Justifiable. 

19"  Other  compounds  are  Unjmiged',  Set.  (See  the  lead- 
ing note.) 

UNKED,  ung'-kSd,  14  :  a.  (AeermpUon  of  Un- 
couth.) Unusual, odd, strange;  lonely, solitary.  [Obe. 
or  local] 

UNKEMBED,  un-k«ind',l  157:  a.  (See  Un.) 
UNKEMT,  uu-klmt',  f  Uneombed;      unpo 

lished :  it  is  also  spelled  Unktmmmi.  [Obs.] 
To  Un-kbn'-nel,  v.  a.  To  drive  from  the  hole. 
Un-kent',  (for  Un  kenned')  a.  Unknown.  [Obe.] 
Un-k/ni/,  (-kintd,  115)  a.  Not  kind;  uimatural. 
Un-kind'-l^  a,  and   ad.  Unnatural ;  un&vourable, 

malignant:— <ufe.  With  onkiadness ;  unnaturally.  ^ 
Un-kind'-li-nessy  t,  Unfiivourableness. 
Un-ktnd'-ness,  «.  Ill-wiU ;  want  of  affection. 
To  Un-kinc/,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  royalty. 
Un-king'-ly,  a.  Unbecoming  a  king. 

UN-rNiOHT'-Lr,  (-nlte'-liv,  157,  139,  162)  a. 
Unbecoming  a  knight,  base,  ignoble. 

To  Vn-Ksn',  157  :  r.  a.  To  unweave,  to  open. 

To  Vft'KVOW*,  (-no,  157,  125)  v.  a.  To  cease  to 
know. 

IJn-kTWwn^f  a.  Not  known ;  uncaleulated ;  not  sex- 
ually known ;  not  having  made  known. 

Vn-knouZ-ing,  a.  Not  knowing,  with  of;  not  prac- 
tised, not  qualified. 

Un-inotc/'ing-ljr,«(f.  Ignorantly,  without  knowledge. 

Un-la'-B017RSD,   120,   114:  a.    Not   produced  by 

labour ;  not  cultivated  by  labour;  spontaneous. 
Un'-Io-W-h-oirs,  90,  120  :  a.  Not  laborious. 

To  U^-lacb',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  laces  ;  to  loose  a 
woman's  dress ;  to  divest  of  ornament ;  at  sea.  to  take 
a  bonnet  from  a  sail 

To  Un-ladb',  v.  a.  To  unload. 

Un-laii/,  a.  Not  placed;  not  laid,  as  a  ghoat;  no 
laid  out,  as  a  corpse. 

To  Un-LATCh',  v.  a.  To  open  by   lifting  a  latch. 

Un-lav'-i8H,  a.  Not  prodigal,  not  waaleAd. 

Un-law'-fitl,  117  :  a.  Not  lawftiL 

Un-Iaw'-fttl-ljf,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law, 
illegitimately. 

Un-Iaw'-fvl-ness,  «.  Illegality;  illegitimaey. 

To  Un-le^rm',  (-lern,  131)  v.  a.  To  forget  or  dis- 
use after  having  learned. 

Un-learn'-ed,  a.  Ignorant,  not  informed. 

Un-lrorn'-ed-ly,  ad.  Igoorantly,  grossly. 

Un-lraro'-ed-ness,  ».  Want  of  learning. 

Vn'iJUv^'ESED,   (-l^v'.vnd,  120,   114)  a.    Not 

raised  by  leaven. 
Un-lbi'-so-rbd,  (-Ic'-xh'oord,  103,  147)  a.  Not 

having  leisure,  [Biilton;]  hence  l7i»^sKrerfii«is,  which 

Koyle  uses. 

Other  compounds  areUnkept^;  Unkistett;  Urnkmot- 

led;   Un  lamented:   Untard'ed;   UiUaur'eiUd;   VntarT. 


UN-M 

I)  N-,  in  the  iMua  of  not,  fonnt  a  legiamAte  adjectiv* 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  ia»erted. 


tJN-M 

UN-,  In  the  sonM)  of  not,  form,  a  lD(ptuiiate  •4j««~ 
with  auy  paasi^e  participle,  thoagh  not  ia«ert««L 


DNLESS=»un.l«W,  conj.  (ThU  is  no  compound 

of  Un  .)  Di«mi*i.  except,  if  not ;  wippoatng  thai  not. 
UNLETTERED,  un-l€f-terd,    l>f*   «•    (See 

Un-.)    Unlaught;   unlearueJ:   hence   UnitiUr^»ett, 

which  Waterhouse  u»e«. 
UN'-Li-Bii>"-i-N0C7B,  120:  a.  Nothislfiil. 
Un-UCKEi/,   114,   143:    a.    Slmpele«.   unformed. 

from  Uie  opinion  that  the  bear  lick,  her  young  into 

Un  *U0H?^^0HE,  (-lTu'..um,  1 1 5, 107)  a.  Gloomy. 
Uk-j.1Ke',  <i.  Not  like:  disriroilar.  imptobeble. 
Un-Uke'-ly,  o.  and  ad.  Improbable  ;  not  promising 
a  particular  event:— die.  Improbably. 

Un-like'-uess,  ».  Want  of  resemblance. 

Un-like'-li-hood,  118:1  ,   improbobUity. 

Un-like'-li-ness,  J 

UN-i.m'-BER,  a.  Unyielding.  [Wotton.] 

Un-i.im'-J-TKD,  a.  Not  limited ;  undefined. 

Un-lim'-i-ted-ly,arf.  Without  bounds. 

Un-lim'-t-ted-ness, «.  State  of  being  unUmited. 

Un-lim'-i-ta-bl<r,  a.  lUimitablo.  [Locke] 

Uh-lin'-e-^l,  90  :  a.  Not  Uneal.  [Shaks.] 

Tb  Un-hXIl',  158  :  v.  a.  To  loose  from  a  link. 

Un-l.iVR'-i.r,  a.  Dull,  not  lively. 

Un-live'-li-ness,  ».  Duhiess.  [MUton:   prose.] 

To  Un-i.oai/.  v.  a.  To  remove  a  load  from. 

To  Un-i.ock',  v.  a.  To  unCuteu  from  a  lock ;  to 
open :  £/»/oc*ed'.  not  locked.  .  .    ,  .„s         « 

UN-LOOKED'-for,  (-lS6kt,  118,  114,  143)  a.  Un- 
expected :  the  particle  for  is  sometimes  omitted. 

7b  Un-loose',  r-iascc,  152,  189)  r.  a.  and  n,  (In 
this  instance  the  prefix  Un-  is  merely  Intpnslve.—a  fle- 
vittlion  from  principle  in  the  original  Saxon  word,  and 
not  a  corruption  by  Enjjlish  writers.)  lo  toose:— «««. 
To  become  loose,  to  fall  in  pieces. 


Un.i.o'.s^.ble,   (.l5o'-ia-bl,  107,  151,  101)  a 

That  cannot  be  lost  [Boyle] 
UN-i.ovB'.Lr.  (-luvM^>i.  107)  a.  That  cannot  ex- 

cite  love :  it  is  stronger  in  meaning  than  not  lovely. 
Un-Iove'.|i-ne§s,  «.  Quality  of  being  unlovely. 
««•  Other  compounds   are    Vnefsoned;    Vnlev'eneii 

Unli' censed;  ukufted:  Unltghlfed;  ^»/,<«'^'i **/.  fj;* 

Iwed',  Unloi/vig:  Stc  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNLUCKY,  un-luck'-^,  o.  (See  Uu-.)  Without 
luck  or  good  fortune ;  unfortunate  with  regard  to  some 
minor  eveut  of  lifi» :  in  old  authors,  unhappy,  mlscra- 
hie :  ill-omened,  inauspicious  j  also^  In  coUoquial  use. 
mischievously  waggish. 

Un-luck'-i  ly,  ad,  Dy  ill  luck. 

Un-luck'-i-ne»8,  t.  Quality  of  being  unlucky. 

UN-LUs'-xnorrs,  120 :  a.  Wanting  lustre.  [Shaks.] 

n  Un-LFTe',  (-ra5t,  109)  v.a.  To  separate  ftom 
the  cement  or  luting. 

UK-MAii/-EW-Lr,  1 14  :  a.  TJnbecominf  a  maiden. 

To  Un-makb',  1  V,  a.  To  deprive  of  ferm  or  being; 

I  Un-made',  >  to  deprive  of  former  quaUtlcs.— 

Un-madc',  J  as  an  atQ,  the  participle  signifies 

not  made.  ,     r^^        i 

Un-ma'-krt-ble,  a.  Not  possible  lo  be  made.  LGw^«J 
UN-MAL'-LB-il-BLfi,  146:  o.  Not  maUeable. 
To  Un-MAn',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a 

man;  to  deprive  of  men ;  to  emasculate ;  to  deject. 
Un-manned',  (-mind,  1 14)  a.    Not  ftamislied  with 

men ;  also,  not  Umed.  a  term  of  falconry :  Kom.  and 

Jul.,  ^  Hi.  s.  S.  - 

Un-man'-ly,  a.    Unbecoming  a  human  being :    c//i- 

manflike,  unsuitable  to  a  man,— effeminate. 
Un«uam'-ao£d,  114:  a.  Not  managed  ;  not  broken 

to  horsemanship ;  not  tutored. 


Un-man'-age^-ble,  a.  Not  maoa^aable ;  w*  •mScf 

governed  ;  not  easily  wiehiad. 
Un-man'-wered,  114:  a.  Rode.  nnetvO. 
Un-man'-n^r-ly,  a.  lU-bi^  not  cirU. 
Un  man'-n^r-lf-nesa,  #.  Ul  beharkmr. 
To  Un-mar'-RF,  129,  105  :  v,  a.  To  divoic*. 
Un-mar'-ried,  114:  a.  Not  married. 
Un-mar'-ri-a-bl^  a.  Not  marriageaWe.  [MiBo^] 
To  Un-mas'-cu-late,  r.a.  To  emaaodale.  [^nlfctl 
Uu-mas'-cu-line,  105:  a.  Effeminate.  [MUton,] 
To  Un-mask',  1 1 :  t».  fl.  and  n.  To  atrip  of  a  mart ; 
lo  lay  open :-«*«.  To  put  off  the  mask:  hew*.  V*. 
masked^. 
Un-mas'-tERED,  «.  Not  mastered. 
Un-ma«'-ter-a-blr,  a.  UneonqoeraUe. 
Un-MATCHEI/,  114:  o.  UnparaUelod. 
Un- match'- o^ble,  a.  That  cannot  be  matdied. 
Un-mean'-ino,  a.  Without  meaning. 
Un-meant',  (-m«nt,  135)  a.  Not  inteoifcd. 
Ux-ME^s'-trRED,  (-m^zh'-'oord,  120.  147,  114) 

a.  Not  measured ;  immense,  plentiful. 
Un-meat'-M-ra-ble,  o.  Immeasurable.  [Swill] 
Un-mefls'-M-ra-blv,  od.  Beyond  measure. 
UN-MBD'-Di-ED-Wlth,  114  :  o.  Not  toadied. 
Un-med'-dling,  a.  Not  meddfing. 
Un-meet',  a.  Not  meet,  not  fit,  not  proper. 
Un-meet'-Iy,  ad.  Not  properly,  not  suitably. 
Un-mcet'-ness,  t.  Unfitness.  [Milton:  proeej 
UN'-MB-Lo"-D^O^«,  90, 120  :  a.  Not  mdodkwa. 
Un-11Er'-CH^NT--4-D1.E,  o.  NotTendible.  [Caww.] 
i»*  Other  compounds  arc  Vt^mamfrei;    Umanrkr^i 
Vnmarred^;    Vnmmrittded:    Vnmeriewel :    Vnmett  eJ ; 
Unmen'tio»ed:  Sec.    (See  the  leading  note.;) 
UNMERCIFUL,   un-mer'-ce-f»l,  105.  117: 
o.  (See  Un-.)  Not  merciftd;  cruel;  nncoiiseiooal>fc, 
exorbitant. 
Un-mer'-ci-fal-ly,  ad.  Without  merey. 
Un-mer'-c»-r«l-ne«s,  «.  CroeUy. 
Un-MKu'-I-ted,  a»  Not  deaerved ;  muost. 
Un-nier'-i-ted-ness,  «.  State  of  being  undeserrad. 
Uu-mer'-i-ta-ble,  a.  Haring  no  desert.   [Shaks] 
Un-m7i.i/,  (-miltd,   115)    «.    Not  mild,  [scweely 

used :]  hence,  Unmildmess. 
UN-MlND'-E»,(-mined'-«d,  115)  «.  Not  minded. 

Un-mind'-fKi,  117:  a.  NotheedlW. 
Un-niind'-fwl-ly,  ad.  Heedlessly. 
Un-mind'-fi/l-ness, «.  Heedlessnew. 
TV  UN.Miy-OI.E,    158:    «'•  "•    To  •epaiale  ajcr 

having  been  mingled :  Boyte  usis  the  orfj.  t  nmmfiteniit, 
Un-min'-gled,  a.  Not  mingled,  pure. 
Un-Mi'-RF,  a.  Not  miry,  not  fiml.  (G*yO  ^     ^ 
Un-MIt'-J-o^-BLE,  a.  That  may  not  be  auAcaed. 
Uk-mixei/,  (-mickft,  154,  114,  143)  a,   Nat 

mixed,  not  mingled ;  pnre :  Uimtst  m  aa  wnecasoaiy 

orthography. 

Un-moisi-',  o.  Not  wet. 

Un-inoi«'-/ened,  156,  114:  o.  Not  mobtened. 

Un-mon'-ied,  C-mun'-ld,  116, 114)  a.  Not  having 

money.  ^  .^ 

To  Un'-iio-hop"-o-hee,  v,  a.  To  recover   fha 

monopoly.  [Milton:  p««»«-]  ^    ,         „ . , 

To  Un-moor',  (-mflSr,  51)  r.«.  To  Vxm  tnm  bad 

by  Uklng  up  the  enchoTs. 
n  Un-MOOiV,  ^mould,  125)  v.  a.  To  chanje  mUh 

respect  to  form.  [Milton.]  

Un-movbd',  (-mo5vd,  107)   a.   Not  mcred; 


ear 


shaken ;  not  touched  i  nnallered  by  paaoon^ 


shaken ;  not  touclied  i  nnaiterea  oy  pa«*r«. 
I  Un-mo'-ving,  <».  Having  no  motion ;  noi  aliBcting. 


lb.  .cti«m«.  cniire.  .nd  lb.  princi».l«  f  wLkh  tbt  uambtr.  rrfer.  pf«»d.  tb.  DieUo««r,. 

rowtU:  gaU'-wA^:  cliSp'-man:  pi-pi':  \U\  g»d:  j'SJ,  l.e.;w,  55:  a,  t,  s  &c.  wir/^,  IH, 
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UN.P 

UN-,  in  the  MUM  of  noi,  forma  m  legitimate  adjective 
wiUi  any  pawire  participle,  though  not  inMilod. 

Un-iii/.ya-bU,  a.  Immorable.  [Loclte.] 

Un-mo'-va-bly,  ad.  Immorably.  [EUia,  1690.] 

To  CJn-muf'-kls,  101 :  v.  o.  To  put  offa  ccvering 
from  the  face. 

UN-Mo'-fij-OiL,  (-xl-c5I,  151)  A  Not  musical, 
bantu 

To  Uff-Muz'-zr^,  V.  a.  To  loose  from  a  muzzle. 

Uif-NAMiu/,  a.  Not  mentioned  ;  not  having  a  name. 

Uk-na'-t/TB,  105  :  a.  Not  nalire.  [Thomson.] 

l;^€-JCA^'-^^.JL<^  (-nSf-ch'oo-ral,  92,  96,  147) 
a.  Not  natural ;  nnaflTectionate ;  forced. 

Un-na/'-af-ral-ly,  atL  In  an  unnatural  manner. 

Un-nai'-if-ral-Dets,  I.  Contrariety  to  natni«.  [Sid.] 

Uk-jcav^'-I-oa'-TKD,  o.  Not  navigated, 

Uo-nav'-t-ga-bU,  a.  Innavigable. 

i^ .<>tfc«» jeompounds  are  I/asMt';  UnmitUan;  Uw 
m»lhif;  VnmUUd:;  Unmsse^T;  WmitUrktn;  Vmmti- 
tmied;  Ummoamed':  Unmodryitd;  UnmrnWdtd;  Un'mo- 
\^^i  ^«^«''><rf;  Unmortgaged:  Unmor^Vjied; 
rmmoth'trl^;  Utmoimttd:  Unmoumed':  Unmu/mttred, 
Vamn'mmmg;  Unm^tHated;  tic,    (.See  the  leading 

UNNECESSARY,  un.ii«si'.«a-«ar4>i,  a.  (See 

Un-.)  Not  necessary,  needless. 
Un-De</-e9-8ar-»-Iy,  a</.  Needlessly. 
UD-nee'-es-sar-t-Dess,  #.  Needlessness. 
UN-NEu/.vrL,  117:  a.  Needless. 

UH-NB/oiK.BorR-LF,  (-naxj'-bur-liij,  100,  120) 
«.  and  «'/.  Not  (Hendly:— a</o.  Unsuitably  to  the 
duties  of  a  neighbour. 

To  Un-kbrite',  V,  a.  To  deprive  of  force. 

Un-oeived',  a.  Feeble:  Broome  uses  Unner*vate. 

UmfBTM,  Unnbthks. — SeeUneath.  [Obs.] 

Un.N(/.bi.c,  a.  Ignoble.  [Shaks.] 

U«'-OB-jEc"-rroN-^-BiJs,  (-shun-a-bl,  89,  101) 
a.  Not  liable  to  objection.  ^ 

Un'-oB-Kox^'-ioi/a,  C-n5ck'-8hii«,  154,  147)  a. 
Not  liable ;  not  exposed  to  any  harm. 

UH'-OB-M^.QiTi.otm,  (-ie'-kw^u8,  18S,  120)  a. 

Not  obseotdous ;  not  serrilely  submissive. 
Vn'-oh-w^-qui-cuB'tieaa,  §,  Incompliance. 
Un'-ob.sbrtco",   (.zerVd,  151,    114)    «.    Not 

obeerved. 

Un'-ob-jer"-ved-ly,  ad.  Without  being  observed. 
Un'.ob^er''.?ing,  a.  Not  observing,  heedless. 
Uir-ob^ier^-vaiit,  a.  Not  observant. 
Utt'-ob-«ei''-vance,  #.  Inattention. 
Un'-ob-#er"-ra-blir,  a.  Not  discoverable. 
Uw'-OB-iTRUc/'-TTTB,  «.  Not  presenting  hindrance. 
Uls'-OB-TAIN^-^-Bl^,  a.  Not  to  be  obtained. 
Uw'-OB-TRiT^-siVB,  (-tftSo'-cTv,  109)  o.  Modest. 
Uif-OB'-vJ-otTH,  120 :  a.  Not  obvious. 
Uw^-OF-inufi/'-jNO, «.  Harmlecs;  sinless. 
Un'-of-feii''-giVe,  105  :  a.  Inoflensive. 
Vm-ov'-tkk,  (.Sf'.fn,  156,  114)  ad.  Barely. 
To  Uw-oil',  r.  o.  To  free  from  oiL 
UK-Op'-BR-wf-T/VB,  105:  a.  Inoperative.  [South.] 
Vn-OBf-DKR-LY,  a.  Disorderly.  [Sanderson.] 
UN-OR'-Df-N.iR-r,  a.  Unusual  [Locke.] 
Un'-o-bio^-i-NwIl,  64 :  a.  Ungeneratcd.  [MUton.] 
Uh'-OR-NwI-mbnt"-^!.,  o.  Not  omameBtaL 
Uif-onf-THo-Dox,  188  :  a.  Not  orthodox. 

Uw-Oim/,  (-od<,   108)   a.    Not  owed;    in  Shak- 

spemre.  not  owned,  having  no  owner. 
Uir-P^-CIF"f 'C|  «•  Not  paciac. 
To  Uh-PACk',  v.  a.  To  open ;  h)  disburthen. 


UN-P 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  not,  forms  a  legitimate  adjective 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-packfi^,  114,  143:  a.  Not  packed;  not  col- 
lecied  (as  a  jury)  by  unlawfkil  artilloes. 

Un-paii/,  a.  Not  paid:  Unpaid-for,  taken  on 
trust :  Shakspeare  uses  the  verb  To  l/npav  lodicrouslv 
tor  To  Umio.  ' 

UN-PAiN'-Ftrr.,  117  :  a,  Oivhie  no  pain. 
Un-pal'-^-t^-ble,  a.  Nauseous;  disagreeable. 
To  Un-par'-^-di8K,  152  :  r.a.  To  deprive  of  hap- 
piness like  that  of  Paradise.  [Cockeram.  Young.] 
Un-pau'-^-OONEd,  114:  a.  Unmatched.  [Shaks] 
Un-par'-^l-lbUBd,  (-l^ld,  1 14)  a.  Unmatched. 
Un-pab'-donEd,  (-dnd,  114)   a.  Not  pardoned. 
Un-par'-don-inff,  (-dun-ing,  18)  a.  Unforgiving. 
Un-par'-don-a-ble,  a,  Inemlssible. 
Un-pai'^on-a-bly,  ad.  Beyond  forgiveness. 

Un'-par-l/^-mbnt^-wIr-f.  {Ah-nAntf-ar-l^  103) 
a.  Contrary  to  the  usages  or  rules  of  parliament : 
hence.  Unpafliamenrarineit,  a  word  sanctioned  by 
Clarendon  s  use  of  it 

UH-PARy-KD^  a.  Not  parted.  [Prior.] 

Um-PAb'- WilL, (-sh'al,  147) a. Impartial.  [Hooker] 

UN-PAs'-ii-BUff,  a.  Impassable,  [obs. ;]  not  current, 

as  money,  [Locke.] 
Un-paa'-sion-atb,  (-pSah'-un-it<,  147)  a.  (Com- 

¥ire  Impasstonate  under  Impassible,  and  also  under 
o  Impassion.)    Dispassionate.  [Locke:]  hence,  Ta- 
parsumatelff,  for  which  we  now  use  Ditpasthmate'y. 

Vtf'VATBEi/,  (-pilhd,   122,  114)  a.  Untracked. 

[Shake.] 

Un-pat'-TBRNED,  114 :  «.  Unmatched.  [B.  and  Fl.] 

7b  Unpay. — See  Unpaid. 

Ur-pbacb'-^-BLS,  o.  Quarrelsome.  [Tdlotson] 

Un-Deace^-fail,  117:  a.  Unpacific.  [Cowley.l 

Tb  Un-peo',  V,  a.  To  loose  ftom  a  peg  or  pegs. 

7b  Un-pbn',  V,  a.  To  loose  from  a  pen. 

Un-pbn'-b-tr^-ble,  a.  Impenetrable.  [Herbert] 

Un-prn'-1-tknt,  a.  Impenitent.  [Sandys  ] 

7b   Um-pbo'-ple,  (-pc'-pl,    103)   v,  a.  To  de- 
populate. 

UN'-p8R-CBiv".BD-Lr,  ad,  Impcreeptibly.  [Boyk>,] 

Un'-per-ceiv"-fl-ble,  a.  Imperceptible.  [Pearson.] 

Un-pbr'-fbct,  a.  Imperfect.  [Bp.  HalL] 

Uti-per'-feGt-nesf,  t.  Imperfectfon.  [Ascham.] 

Ulff-PBR'-isii-^-BLE,  a.  Imperishable.  [Himmond.] 

7b   Un'-pbh-plbx",  188:    v,  a.   To  reUeve  from 
perplexity. 

Un'-piir-8Px''-r^.bi.b,  a.  Not  perspirable.  [ArbnUi.] 

UH'-PBR-8irA"-D^.Bi.E,  o,  Impersuastble.  [Sidney.] 

To  Uii'-PHr-LO«"-o.pHizB,  163:  v.  a.  To  reduce 

from  the  character  of  a  philosopher.  [Pope.] 
Uw-PHYfl'-iCKBD,  (-fTz'-Tckt,  163,  114.  143)  a. 

Not  indebted  to  medicine ;  not  influenced  by  medicine. 
Un-pii.'-i.^red,  114:  a.  Deprived  of  pilbrs. 
7b  Un-pin',  V,  a.  To  open  by  taking  out  pins. 
UN-puntEi/,  (-pTngkt.  158,  114)  a.  Not  pinked 

or  marked  with  eyelet-holes.  [Shaks.] 
Un-pit'-ibd,  114:  a.  Not  pitied. 
Un-pit'-3f-inff,  a.  Having  no  pity. 
Un-pit'-i-fir!,  117:  a.  Not  merciful;    not  exciUng 

pity:  hence,  UnfitifitHy,  (nd.)  unmercifoUy. 
Uji-pi.a'-c^-8I.b,  a.  Implacable.  [1622.] 

Un-plau'-si-blb,  (-z^bl,  151)  a.  Not  pbutsible. 

[Milton.] 

Un-plau'-8ive,(-ctv,  105)  a.  Not  approving.  [Shaks.] 
UN-Pi.BAi/-y|-BiJ5,  a.  That  cannot  be  pleaded.  [Sooth.] 
lay-  Other  compounds  are  Un'neeet^'itaUd  ;  Unno'tod, 

UmMoTttc^t   Vnmmmfhtrtd;  Vmnw'tmred;    Ui^ohew^ ; 

Vm'objterod;    Vn'oblirerttd:    Vf^ohtemrodT;    Vif- 


Ths  tifa  =  k  atcd  aOer  i»od«t  of  cptlUaf  tbst  bavs  ao  imfttlwity  of  ummL 

Contma^t:  mTih-un,  t.  e,  mitmn,  165 :  vYzh-un,  •'.  e.  viwm^  165 :  (ftin,  166 :  til&,  166. 
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UN-. 


ny  piidn  pittiFlplF.I 


, .  le^tlmiU  .ilJ«U» 


rtrtrK«"rf:  twtiui.ua-1  '^•"ff^'.  ^fy^S' 

I/.-uHrnmCi  [f»/jn."(J;  Ui!or<f>*atti:  Cjioi'- 
fnwrtiimHi    Uri'Mroriiw^i  (/»p«>/«(«Ji    t'"J'«r' 

UNPLEASANT,"  in-pie^-a"*.  120,  151  :  «. 

(Sm  Uo-.)  Not  pleawnl.  di-fWMUl". 
Un-pka*'-"iiil-1y.  0*  Dliagre«hii. 
Un-plnu'-aDt-Deu.  f.  Quiliiy  o(  being 
UK.PL«»SED',(-plecwl,ll4)  o.  Nol 
Un-piea»'-iog, «.  OHoubm,  diMgrK.W 
Un-ple«f'-ing-ls,  ad.  In  >  muniKt  w  i 
Un-plettf'-ing-neB»,  ».  W.ntofplo»"i 


Un-pli'- 


Un'-k 


-bit, 


UN-,  in  Ih.  «n- of  "'■  S»~  •  If*"—"  •*«*• 

-"b  in)  p(vrt  pu^pl''.  (bough  not  uu«u4. 

to-DUC^-TiVE,  lOb:  a.  Not. 

Uii-proP-*-ti»-%,  ad.  Vm\aitj. 
Un-prar-.*-ta-blf-"—  ■    rrf««-. 
U«'-p»o-Lii''-ic 


Uw'-PlM>-NODNC«''-^-BLK,  a.    Th»l  CUBOl    be    Jim- 

noonwd.  [WtUur.) 
Tt  Uh-p«of',  p.  o.  Td  tJie  aw  piapi  ftx™, 
Um-phoi^-kb,  a.  ImjiiDper.  [SlukiJ 
LV-PBO-PHKT^-ic,  163  :  o.  Km  pnrhatie. 
ON'-PBO-Fir"-roP»,  (-piab'-'G.,  147)  a.  &M  p«- 

UH'-Piio-POB"-nowBD,  (-port'-ihund,  130,  147, 

U4)  O'  Not  pTOportkmodr  brt  iniuble, 
Uu'-pn>-pot''-/iDn-a-bIf,  a.  Dupropurtuiaililt. 
UD'-pro-por''-'"00-Btei  "■  IK»pR>pi>rU™»le- 
UB-pHo/piB-om.  120  !  ..  N«  pn-pm™. 
Un-piW-per-oiw-ljf,  <**.  UmocceMftilly. 
Ta  Un'-pho-vidb",  e.  o.  To  divert  of  nKlUIuii  « 


Uir-PO-Br-I-CJl-,  oo  ;  u.   nui   |— .-^, 

Utf-po^t"-i<al-l)r«''-  Nol  pwifciUy. 
Tt  Uh-poi'-sOm,  C-in,  151,  11 1)  B.  o.  : 

polKnCfom.  (South.] 
Un-POi.'-»HBB,  U3:  a.  Not  poli.htd :  i 
Un'-po-i.itk",  a.  ImpoUio.  [W.iu,] 
Un'-p»-lite"-ne«,  <■  ImpoUtenou,  imiril 


[MUtoaO 


.     .._,  109; 


.,  (^'il,  H7)  o. 


Un-pop'-ii-lar"-i-U.  S-1 :  *-  W'"i  of  popubiriir. 
Up.-roBT'-j-BLB,  lao  t  0.  Nq<  i».i«blo,  [luJesh-l 
UM-POBT'-u-om,   (.pS'urt.i-is,   130,    120j    o 
ll.vingnoporti.  [BuAc] 

UM'-POB-»E8SKD",{-p5».»&t',l5l,     143)    «.    No 

bid;  DollifM:  nut ooJoywL 
Un'-pOKe»»"-ing,  a.  H.vliig  no  poHHioB. 
UW-POS'-SJ-BLB,  "■   Impoi^ble.   [BMonl 
UH-PKAt'-TI'C^-BLE,  a.    Impiutlcabto.   [BotI*,] 
UH''PitE-ci''-Hi-DDB,  90  :  a.  Not  pisariDu. 
Un-PBBC'-B.iJBMT-KD,  50:    o.   Uueiumpled:  tM 

Juitlflrd  by  nDy  pircedeot. 
71  1;h'-piik-i>iot",o.  b.  To  rttncl  prediclioa.  (Mat] 
UM-PBBt>'-KJirr,  o.  Nol  pnlillc,  nunuly, 
Uw'-PBR-JD'-UI-CiTK,  109;   a.   - 
Un-prei'-u-dicFri,  92.  143:  a. 
Uw'-phb-i.*t"-i 

Ub'-PRB-KBh"-'-'--'"",  "•    -|~..— ~.~- 

Om'-piib-paRBd",  114:  a.    Nol  pnpKed  i 

not  pnjwted  tax  dmlb. 
Un'-pre-pa"- ted-new,  i.  Staw  orbrtng  uopwpund. 
Uk.pbb'-pos-si»i«d',  (-pSi-rfrf,  151,  143)  o. 

Un-pre'-poi-«^s"-in(!.  ".  Not  nliinli^  »l  ilgW. 

UN'-PBB-TBMt^-llTO,  a.  Not  fUrward.  moitrtl. 
Jb  Uh-pmjht',  (-preot,  103)  ».  o.  To  dapriw 


p,  n4:a.  NolK 


^., ,  _.  PrInU.  [Bp.T«ytorO 

Un-puh'-4uh«<,  a.  Not  publUitd  ;  acRt. 

CuB-QO^I-'-I-PT.C-kWol'-i-lj,     140)    ..».     T. 

dKquiUI;. 

Un-wol'-.-flH,  (lOe,  114)  «.  Nol  . 

nil  DotBodilcdi  DoiabUed 
Un-fw1'-<-tvd,  C-«W)  a.  I 

u!  w-'.riU  e-i,*'--^.  ...1  » 

TlHluiiDollHqiumUediHlhKlBPMB^  [Broai.] 
Tit  VvirsxW,  s.  a.  To  tfmi  of  i^nnlr  •"*- 
UH-atrsHCHJii/,  ('kw«Dlcht,  ISit,  143)  •.  Nn 

oiUunuitliid;  not  dliBgilibihlt. 


Uh-PHIH-w , 

prineiphot  Immonl.iBhiiiUoao. 
TfiUi.-pBiB'-os,  (-pr«'-M,  151,114)  v.a. 

Ht  (no  tron  wiaaa.  [Donao.] 
Uh-fuiiku',  114:  a.  Not  nlued. 
Un-pii'-H-bl(,  a.  Not  sonh  «i«ir.  [Shtk).) 


UNQUESTIONABLE,     un-kw&f-cboihd-U, 

188.  147:  a-  (Sro  Un-0  Tbil  iiiU  not  bnt  to  bi 

rntkonfd,  [Shiki.;]  U  tbs  niiul  wnc.  sot  U  bi 
ubl«d.  iodobitiUd^ 
UD-;»ei''->on-a-bly,  s<i  IsdabUiUr. 

|I7icb',I8S:  o.  Noiolii.!  do*.  [Di^dJ 
■ic'-kcnnl,  114:  a.  Not  4Bliui>d. 
JO  UH-cPi'-BT,  118:  u.  o.  To  di«i|iilrt.  [Obt] 
UD-gvi'-el,  «'  Not  aim,  (glUlad. 
Uo-9"ii'-et-lj,  ad.  Rotiloidy. 
LtD-fvi'-et-neu,  i.  SUti  ef  bdaf  nnqnM. 
Un-fli'-e-tude,  t.  DaquiMiigH,  laqidatDdi. 
UN-Rtao'.a.  Notn^  fClucDdoa] 
To  Un-HAV'-Bi.,  (-riv'-vl,  114)  ■■  a.  ud  >.  Tj 


Un-tav'-tl-ineiil, 


'  ODonffcted  or  nni^  mru.  mni  K  li 
-«.  TubODomoniiUjted. 


ptU,  Bitt'-wi,:  chV-m*"'  P*-P*'i  l*-"  K«W '  ]'» '".ft/e".  15 :  m  t.  Ac  M>M,  171. 


UN-R 


UN-S 


U  N-^  in  the  wiue  of  no/,  forms  a  legitimate  a^jeetire 
with  anjr  passive  participle,  tliough  not  inserted. 

Un-RX^i/,  (-rfd,  135)  a.  Not  perused;  unlettered. 

UK-RK^«y-r,  (-r«d'4^  120)  a.  Not  ready;  awk- 
ward :  in  old  use  it  sometimes  means  undressed. 

Un-read'-i-ness,  «.  State  of  being  unready. 

Un-rb'-^L,  a.  Not  real,  unsubstantial. 

C9^  Other  compounds  are  Unquest'ioned,  Unquest'ion- 
img;  Unraeked';  UnraHf ;  Vnran' tacked;  Unran'' 
somed;  Unra'zored;  Unreached^;  Umreaped' :  kc.  (Sec 
th«  leading  note.) 

UNREASONABLE,  un-re'-«n-a-bl,  151,  114, 
101:  a.  (SeeUnO  Not  reasonable ;  irrational;  more 
than  is  fit,— exorbitant,  immoderate. 

Un-rea'-toD-o-bly,  ad.  In  an  unreasonable  manner 
or  degree ;  irrationally ;  immoderately. 

Uo-rea'-MD-o-ble-nest,  #.  State  of  being  unrea- 

■onaUe. 
Th  Un-rbavx',  v.  a.  To  unravel  [Obs.] 
Un'-RB-Ba''-tbi>,  a.  Not  blunted.  [llakewilL] 
Ui«'-re-bi;kb''-^-bIvC,  a.  Olmoxious  to  no  censure. 
Ui«'-BB-CLAiM£i/',  a.  Not  tamed ;  not  reformed. 
UD'-re-ciaiin"-a-bl«,  a.  Irreclaimable. 
Un-bbc'-on-ci"-l^-blB,  a.  Irreconcilable. 
Ull'-ttB-CO¥'''-BR-^-Bl.Ii:,  a.    Irrecorerable. 

Ui«'-iut-CBrjT"-wi-BLB,(-crC5tM-bl,  109)  a.  That 
cannot  ba  recruited;  but  Milton  in  hi«  prose  works 
osaa  it  for  incapable  of  recruiting. 

Un'-RB-Cu"-b1no,  a.  Irremediable.  [Shaks.] 

Vft^'VLErDV^-Cl'Bi^,  a.  Not  reducible. 

Uji'-RB-form"-^-ble,  o.  Not  to  be  reformed. 

Un'-rx-obn^-sr-atb,  o.  Not  brought  to  a  new  life. 

Un'-re-flMll''-er-<i-cy,  t.  State  of  being  unregeuerate. 

Vfi'iuu/'A-TlTEf  105:  a.  Not  relative. 

Un-rel'-«-t*ve-ly,  ad.  Without  rektion. 

Un'-bb-lbnt^-iko,  a.  Not  relenting,  cm«L 

UM^-RB-LiXT'^-if-BLS,  (-Icev'-A-bl,  103)  a.  Ad- 
mitting no  relief. 

UN'-RB-MB^-Uti-BLS,  a.  Irremediable.  [Sidney.] 

UN'-BK-MBM^'-BRiNCB, «.  Forget (Vilness.  [Watte.] 

Un'-rb-mo''-v^-bls,  (-inS5'-V(J-bl,  107,  101)  a. 
Irremovable.    So  Un^refao^vably  is  now  Wremo"vahly. 

U«'-RJS-pbnt''-^nt,  o.  Not  repentant. 

Un'-re-pent"-«nce, «.  Impenitence. 

UN'TRB-Pi''-NiNO,a.  Not  murmuring. 

Un'-re-pi'''-nine-Iy,  ad.    Without  peevish  complaint 

UN'-KB-PR/EV^-^-BLif,    (-DrCt'-vd-bl,    103,     101) 

a.  That  cannot  be  reprieved. 
UK'-uE-pito"-T^-BLB,  (-prfliJ^-vd-bl,  107, 101)  o. 
Not  liable  to  blame. 

UN'-RB-POO^'-NilNT,  a.  Not  opposite. 
UN-Bxp'-IT-Til-BLS,  a.  DLsrepuUble. 
UN'-RS-Qi7i''-Til-BLS,  a.   Not  to  be  requited. 
Uh'-rs-sbrvb'^  (-zerv,  151,  189)  #.    Absence  of 
reserve,  fhinkness,  openness. 

UD'-re-«enred'',  a.  Not  limited  by  any  private  con- 
venience; open.  fVank.  concealing  nothing. 

Un'-re-ter^'-ved-ly,  ad.  With  umeservedness. 

(Jn'-re-«er"-ved-Be88,  «.  Quality  of  being  unreserved. 

Vn''VMr8vn^''l'B\MB,  151 :  a.    Irresistible.  [Miltun.] 

Uw'-RB-soL"-v^.Bue,  (-x51'-va-bl,  151, 101)  a. 
Not  to  be  resolved,  insoluble. 

llN'-RB-tPBCl^-^-BLf,  a.  Not  entitled  to  respect 

Un'-re-flpec^-tiVe,  105:  a.  Taldng  little  notice; 
receiving  little  notioe ;  [Shaks.]  irrespective. 

UN'*ttB-tPON''-8I-BLfi,  a.  Irresponsible. 

Un-RKST^,  «.  Disquiet ;  absence  of  rest  [MillOB.] 

Un'-rb-tbh^-t/vb,  105:  a.  Not  retentive. 

UN'-KB-VBHOB"-FirL,  117:  a.   Not  revengcftil. 


UN-,  in  the  sense  of  RO/,  forms  a  leRitintate  adjective 
witli  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-RBv'-er-bnd,  a.  Not  reverend ;  disrespectful. 

Un-rev'-er-ent,  a,  Irreverend.  [Bishop  Hall.] 

Un-rev'-er-ent-ly,  ad.  Irreverently.  [Ben  Jonson.] 

To  Un-rid'-di.£,  V,  a.    To  solve. 

Un-rid'-dlcr,  36  :  t.    One  that  unriddles. 

Um'-R/-dic''-u-l on,  a.  Not  ridiculous.  [Brown.] 

To  UN-nic/,  V,  a.  To  strip  of  rigging. 

Unright. — See  with  Unrighteous,  &c. 

Other  compounds  are  Unrea'soned;  Un*recehed^; 
Unrec^oned;  Unretfompensed;  Unrct'oMCiled ;  Un're- 
cord"ed;  Un'recounf'ed;  Un'recov"ered :  Unrec'ti/ied ; 
V»'redeemed^\    Un' redeem" ahle;    Un'redreixed" ;    Un'- 


I7»'r««ar*«f'.  '  Un'remark"abie;  Unrevi'edied ;  Vn'- 
remtm^'bered,  Um'remem*'bering ;  Uh^ remit' tei,  Un'- 
remt'txiiQi  Vn'removed" ;  Un'reneve  t" ;  Un'repaid"; 
Vp^repeaUd^';  Un'repent*ed ;  V]^repten"i$hed ;  Vn'- 
repoted^;  Unrep'retent'ed;  Un'reprieved" ;  Un're- 
proaehed'' ;  Un^rtproved" ;  U^requesred;  Un'reqvi"ted ; 
unres'cued ;  Un'resent'ed ;  Un'rcsuit'ed,  Un'retisf'ing ; 
Ua'resolvod^,  XJn'retoho"ing;  Un'respecf'ed;  Vnres'- 
piled  i  Vn'redLoredT' ;  Un'restraimedT ;  UnTrrstncred ; 
Wretract'ed;  Uf^revtaledT' ;  Un'revenged" ;  Uh' re- 
verged";  Un'revoked";  Vn'rewardT'ed;  «cc  (See  ilie 
leading  note.) 

UNRIGHTEOUS,  un-rl'-chus,  115.  162,  147; 
a.  (See  Un-.)  Not  righteous,  unjust 

Vli'XigM-eotaAtf,  ad.  Unjustly,  sinfoUy. 

Un-n^At'-eoMS-ness,  «*  Injustice  ;  sin. 

Un-n^At',  (-riU)  a.  Wrong.    [Obs.] 

Uo-n^At'-ftil,  117:  a.  Not  rightfuL  [Shaks.] 

To  Un-rino',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  rhxg. 

Un-ri'-ot-bd,  a.  Free  from  rioting.  [May,  1627.] 

To  Un-rip',  V,  a,  (In  this  instance  the  prefix  Un-, 
through  negligence,  is  used  superfluously,  or  is  merely 
intensive  as  in  To  Unloose.')  To  rip.  to  cut  open. 

Un-ripb',  a.  Not  ripe;  immature. 

Un-ripe^-ness,  t.  Want  of  ripeness. 

Un-ri'-pcn^d,  1 14  :  a.  Not  matured. 

lJ«'Rl''Y AhhED,  (-vald)  a.  Having  no  peer  or 
equal;  having  no  competitor. 

To  Un'Riv'-bt,  v.  o.  To  loose  from  rivets. 

To  UN-Robs',  v.  a.  To  undress,  to  disrobe. 

To  Un-Rol',  (-role,  116)  v.  a.  To  open  from  being 
rolled  or  convolved. 

Un'-ro-man''-tio,  a,  Ccmtrary  to  romance.  [Swift.] 

To  Un-roov',  t;.  a.  To  strip  the  roof  from. 

Un-R008t'-B0)  o.  Driven  from  roost.  [Shaks] 

To  Un-boot',  V,  a,  and  n.  To  tear  up  by  the  roots, 
to  eradicate : — sea.  To  be  unrooted. 

UN-R0i7Ofl',  (-ruff,  120)  a.  Notrou^;  unbearded. 

XJu'ROy'-AL,  a.   Not  royal, unprincely. 

To  Un-ruf'-flE,  V,  n.  To  cease  fhun  commotion. 

Vn'HULBi/,  (-r05ld,  109)  a.  Not  ruled. 

IJn-TufAy,  a.  Ungovernable,  turbulent 

Un-rM'-li-nesd,  «.  Turbulence. 

To  Un-rom:'-pl£,  v,  a.  To  fVee  from  rumples. 

To  Un-saiZ-dEN,  114  :  r.  a.  To  relieve  from  sad 
ness. 

7b  UN-SAiy-DL£,  V.  a.  To  take  the  saddle  from. 
Un-savb',  a.  Nut  safe,  not  secure,  dangerous. 
Un-safe'-ly,  ad.  Not  securely,  dangerously. 
Un-8AIl'-^-BL£,  a.  Innavigable.  [May,  1627.] 
To  UN-SAINT^,  V.  a.  To  deprive  of  saintship. 
UN-sals'- J-BLIE,  a.  Not  vendible. 
\]V'BAhj^'KD,(rA^W-ed,  112)  a.  Not  pickled. 
UN-SA'-TT-wf-BLJE,  147 :  o.  Insatiable.  [Balegh.] 


Tlie  sign  =  l«  OMd  arter  medM  of  tpstthif  tlist  have  ao  tamgularityof  Bonad. 
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UN-S 

S-  in  ll»  ••»"  otiKl,  toma  ■  Irpdniile  KljKtIn 


UNSATISFACTORY,  ''''-^*''-''\^^^!'^, 
UD-.at'-u-fac"-t<.r-i-inwi.«.  F'Ui"W->'^-    . 


Un-»ti('''°»-fied'-De«,  «.  Suie  of  bring  nnnaUfltd. 
lJn-i«t"-U-fT'-iii&  "■  Not  Mil  iwitfylng :  bent. 
••-Heufr»tmai.  »hkli  UUhoi.  T.itot  lUB. 


Uh.8. 


■,120,  105:  fl 


;oih.vii.g. 


ulunjuii  Biluliai«u...oii- 
■-i-lj,  orf.   In  "■  i""™'«T  Joux™ 

«ToS=r.)  Tor 


To  lJM-»*i',i'.a.(frT«9..- 
UN-IC«'-I.r,  a.  Nolmlj. 
UM'-»OHi>-i.i»''-Tic,  161 :  o.  Nut  Kholmic. 
Un-uAoolnl', «.  UindiK»W,  uBUii^i. 
T.  Un-wbbit',  110,  lOUi    «.  a.    To  to. 

\J^'Zi''T^<u,u  C-iA..ai.  147)  =.  N- 

rible  by  SwipWrt :  litow,  Vart^f  tv^a^. 
Ji  UM-.KAI.',  B.  1.  Toop.ii^«h..ii.Bb«n 
To  Uw-lBAn',  o.a.  To  lip.  to  <M  open. 
UH-it<iicii'-^->i^.  (-Mrlcli'-J-bl,  131) 

to  ba  nnlonil.  InKiiiUble. 
Uii-«arch'-«-bU-ner«  «.  iBKrultbiliij'. 
Ui.-«»'-ao(.«u,(-ind,  ISIJU)!!.  Oiiioj 

111-tlm^,  iiwuon.UI.,(obiO  "oiqu-Ull"! 

nulMlttd^  lmgul«,ir-' 

Un-«ea'-«n.a-bli',  a. 

tjD-aea'-Nn-a.bly,  mf. 

Un.ie«'-ion-a-bl».ne«»,  •-  Bi.10  erf  belni  unUioel,. 
To  Un-sk*t',  ».  o.  To  ihmw  rmm  ihe  mL 
U«-.«'-*»«T,  a.  No.  clo-.  w..  in.-y-  [Sh^-^] 
To  On-se'-cret,  v.  a.  To  divulp.  [lta«ra.] 
Ub'-h-cubk",  a.  Inimre.  [Denh.ni.T 
Tb  Un-aK»«',  p.  n.  Not  U  wm-  [ShJu.] 
Un-Kem'-lj,  a.  aad  ad.  N«  «mlj  ~  beWBlni 

-•*.  iB.BBiiiMnilyiMii*"- 
Un-teemMi-neM,  *-  iBdMoriiB. 
Un-ikh',  a.  Not  MDi  luMUii   Id  oU  lutbon 


Un-it 


■Wl  >)lpllCUUIU. 
Un-Kn'-ii-bltf,  fl.   inBonmuio.  vrawi^.j 
UH-MHy,  fl.  Not  Kilt:    Cmltnl-fvr,  not  ■.«  ; 

Um-SBp'-J-B^-BIA  O.    lDWpuM>.    [ShJu] 

UM-awi'-vlcs-^-BiJr,  f-ier'-vlis-a-bl,  lOJ] 
Hri...)...  no  ^HDlin  01  oKiTeBiiH*.  ukIhi. 


Un-teK-vice-o-blji,  arf.  : 
Umei'-vice-o-blt-ner- 
To  UW-Mt'-TLE,   101 


.  KETicnblT- 


trom  >  ylMx:  lo  oiirtUrow! 


Un-uf-tM-nei 
Un-Mt'-tl(-meni 

p>i»or,»uu» 


t'IupiUiiip',  tr.o.  ToUk«o.to(»*> 

Uk-«hoob',  fl.  Wrongly  M  UmWlffc  HV-l 
Uh-,hob«'.  C-d.S't.n.,  130)  ■.  ^*^y^. 

•■       HRimi'-.BO,  158  :  •.  KM  Ari*"* 
aun'-HJ-BLE,  fl.  l«»Til«Wt  1»^2. 


USsiGllTLY.  i'«''^-'\!'i'f^*' 

■■"V^t°i?-'C''.-'SS^<^'^'^^ 

7sM,a.  Not«io|,«-lJ°^''^ 
.,jAt'-ri.  n.  U«.o.  t9-*««0  ^^.j 

.«l«-CEH^,  fl.   1««™-  [""/^iLtt, 
To  Uk-wn'-e-,  110:  •■-■  To4.P^-*-^ 
Um-hiwiBi/.  M,  11-1  ■■  "■  """.Si'** 
-     mn'-hibo,  fl.  lopwertJ--  -;'»"   .5,^1 
■iik'-j.bix,  b.  Not  pt»t«  "  •** ' 
wii.'-l'PL,  117:  o.  NoliU*^ 

akil'-ful-l,,  oJ,  WilJml  "■"'1*1 

Un-.kil'-f«l-n«i,  •.  W.ni  •'*T^  Ml-" 
jiKKD-,  114:  o.  ""'^talirU-'-" 

Tb  Un-»i.iso',  o,  o.  To  »*•  *•  •'Tj 

un*.'-.m-bi,.fld.  I'-i'^'irfX^ 

Un-ion',  n.  and  ad.  Ni««^       ,^,  ^(Ti 

7b    UH..OL'.»»B,    (.a^J".    ■''  ^"^  ^ 

«p.«l..(con,b.in«»l**'',    116,  H?'** 

Un.«l'-<to-r-l,,  o.  U-l*"'^'  „,„(,>*W 


Un'-po-J  ■ 


— "JS'^""'' 


II  a5u'-»l.:  chJEp'-mtia:  pi-pi* :  lt«:  gSM:  )'« 


■*.'"■ 


UN-S 

UN-,  in  tbe  wme  of  not,  ftmns  a  legitimate  a^jeetive 
with  any  paariv  participle,  thomfa  not  insertrd. 

Un-soctght',  {-t^t,  126)  a.  Not  aooglit 

T0  Vv'BOm/,  (-sole,  108)  v,  a.  To  dsprire  of  eonL 
t^  Other  compoundt  are  Utumfpted;  Vmsinh^Ug;  Un. 

siM9dr;  UnOtUMr;  UmtaW ;  Umsleep'iHg;   Un$lip*ping; 

Un$lmmrheri»g:  VnmokedT;    Unttfher;  UiuoHedf;  Um 

ttUT;    Uwfi9hirUtd;    Un'solUnUms;    UmsolvedT;    LV 

torftd:  ite,  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNSOUND^UD-sownd^  31 :  a.  Not  eoand; 
•IcUf;  not  free  firom  cracka;  conmpted)  not  ortho- 
dox; nothoneit;  nottme. 

Un-MHlDd'-ljf,  ad.  In  an  nnaonnd  manner. 
Un-MUDd'-neM,  «.  State  of  being  nnaoand. 
To  Uk-speak',  iirreff. ;  see  To  Speak.)  r.  a.  To  re- 
tract* to  recant. 
Un-speak'-o-blf,  a.  Unutterable. 
Un-speak'-o-bly,  ad.  Inezpreedbly. 
Uk-spbc'-I-fibd,  59,  1 14  :  a.  Not  specified. 
Uif-SPBC'-U-Lif-TIVB,  105  :  a.  Not  theoreticaL 
Un-SPEd',  a.  Not  performed,  not  dbpatched. 
Un-spbnt',  a.  Not  wasted,  not  diminished. 
7h  Un-sphbrx',  163 :  v.  a.  To  remove  from  its  01  b, 
Uk-spibi/,  114 :  a.  Not  searched;  not  seen- 
Un-spilt^,  a.  Not  shed;  not  spoiled. 
To  Un-8P1r'-it,  r.  a.  To  dispirit  [Temple.] 
llN-spiR'-ir-cr-^L,  147  :  a.  Not  spirituaL 
To  Uo-8pir'-i/-tf-<i-lize,  v.a.  To  deprive  of  spirituality. 
Uw-sta'-bi^,  a.  Not  fixed ;  inconstant. 
Un-8ta'-bl«-ness,  #.  Instability. 
UH-gTAu/,  a.  Not  steady,  not  pradent. 
Un-staid'-neas,  t.  Indixcretion,  unsteadiness. 
To  Un.«tate',  ».  a.  To  deprive  of  state.  [Shake.] 
Uk-8TAt'-u-t.4-BLE,  o.  Contrary  to  statute. 
Un-btb^d'-f.ist,  (-stSd'-fast,  120)  a.  Not  fixed, 
not  fiist ;  not  resolnte. 

Ui*-«TEji/-r,  (-st«d'-^,  120)  a.  Not  steady  ;  in. 
constant:  mutable. 

Un-sUod'-i-ljf,  ad.  Without  steadiness. 

Un-Btrad'-i-ness, «.  MuUbiUty. 

To  Uk-stiwo',  v.  a.  To  disarm  of  a  sting. 

UN-Brnfy-BD,  a.  Not  limited. 

To  UN-arrrcH',  v,  a.  To  lake  the  sUtchos  ftom. 

Uw-STOOP'-iNa,  a.  Not  bending,  not  yieldlug. 

To  Un-btop',  V,  a.  To  free  from  being  stopped. 

Un-BTRAIM£o',  114  :  a.  Not  strained ;  naluraL 

UN-BTRBNo'-nrsNEO,  (-ttnd,  114)  a.  Not  sop- 
ported,  not  assisted. 

To  Un-strtno',  v.  a,  (Irre^. ;  see  To  String.)  To  de- 
prive  of  strings ;  to  k»ose,  to  untie. 

Uk-btud'-ied,  114:  a.  Not  premeditated,  not 
laboured;  unskilled,  unacquainted. 

Upc-sub'-jbct,  a.  Not  snti^ect,  not  liable. 

UK'-BUB-fTAN"-r/.i^  (-sh'al,  147)  a.  Not  sub- 

siantial  j  not  real. 
i9*  Other  compounds  are  Unsotmd'ed:  UtuottretT;  Un- 

towett  or  UtuowH';  Umtpared'^  Uiupafrmq,  Untpa'rma- 

mu:  UmtpilMT;  UiupmM';Unspoet9(i,  UMpolltednesi; 

Vnt0maretF;     UnstainedT  t    Unttampe^ ;     ifnstoHcked' ; 

UmsUeptiT;     UmntirredT ;     Unstopped: ;      Unstormed' ; 

Unttrarened;   Unstrafi/led;    Unttrueh*;    Unstu/Te^'; 

Vnfmihdmedr' I  Un'tubjeef'ed;    Un^submis^she,   Un'snb- 

miirtina:    Un*tnbor^^dinated;    UnrtuboruaT*;     Un'tuc- 

ceedT'tdi  &c  (See  the  leading  note.) 

UNSUCCESSFUL,  un'-8uck-8«88''-fS6l,  117: 
*•  (8«e  Un-.J  Not  suecessfhl,  not  fortunato. 

UD'-ftac-cess"-fMl-ljf,  ad.  Without  success. 

Uw'-iU0-C8s''-8ivB,  105 :  a.  Not  successive. 

Urc-BUp'-FBR-wl-BLJ?,  a.  Insuflerable.  [Swift.] 

Uh'-sof-pk/'-jxht,  (-flsh'-'Snt,  147)  «.  Insof. 
fldeat  z  so  Ibr  Utt^jjUdence  we  use  In$tiffie%ency, 


UN-T 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  no/,  forms  a  legitimate  acUeetive 
with  any  passive  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

Un-8Uii/-J-BLS|  a.  Not  oongruous,  not  equal. 
CJn-suit'-a-bly,  ad.  In  an  unsuitable  manner. 
Un-suit^-a-ble-ness, «.  Unfiutess. 
UN-SUNN£iy,  a.  Not  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun. 
UN'-8U-PBR"-PLU-ocm,  o.  Not  superfluous. 
Un'-8UP-P0Rt"-j-bi.E,  130:  a.    Insupportable:  so 

for  UnsupfOTtrabljft  Vmupportableneti,  we  now  use  In. 

nppart^aokf.  See. 

Un-setrb',  (-BhQ5r,  149)  a.  Not  sore,  not  certain. 
Un'  8i;R-icouNT"-^-BLB,a.  Insurmountable.  [Locke.] 
Un'-sU8-cbp"-t/-blb,  a.  Insnscepdble. 
Un'-BUS-pbct",  a.  Unsuspected.  [MUton.] 
Un'-sus-pk/'-ioits,  (-pish'-' us,  147)  a.  Not  Ije- 

ing  suspicious ;  not  to  be  suspected. 
Un'-tUB-pic^-tOMS-Iy..  ad.  Without  suspicion. 
UN'-su8-TAm"-^-BLE,  o.  Not  sustainable. 
To  Un-8WATHb',  V.  a.  To  take  a  swathe  from. 
Un-swatjjd',  (-8Wa\d,  1 14)  a.  Not  held  or  wielded. 
Un-swayed'-netS,  «.  State  of  being  unswayed.  [Hales  ] 
Un-sway'-a-blr,  a.  Not  to  be  governed  by  another. 
To  Un-swjlir',  (-sware,  100)  v.  a.  i/rreg. :  see  To 

Swear.)  To  recal  after  having  sworn. 
To  Un-swjb^t',  (-8w5t,  120)  v.  a.  To  cool  after 

exercise.  ^Milton:  prose.] 
Un-sweot'-ing,  a.  Not  sweating. 
Um-8WBBt',  a.  Not  sweet,  disagreeable. 
To  Un-tack',  v.  a.  To  diiyoin,  to  separate. 
Un-taint'-ed,  a.  Not  Uinted,  not  sullied. 
Un-taint'-ed-Iy,  acL  Without  spot. 
Uo-taiuk'-ed-ness,  «.  State  of  being  untainted. 
Un-ta'-kjsn,  114  :  a.  Not  taken. 
Un-t^LKBi/-0/,  (-tiMBkt,  1 12)  a.  Not  talked  of. 
Un-ta'-M-^-bl^,  a.  Not  to  be  tamed. 
To  Un-tajZ-olb,  158:  v,a.  To  disenUngle. 
To  Un-tbach',   v.  o.  ( frrey. ;   sec  To  Teach.)  To 

cause  to  forget  what  has  been  taught. 
Un-teach'-o-blr,  a.  That  cannot  be  taught 

Vti'tAughtf,  (-Ut«t,  162)  a.  Not  taught;  uuin- 
structed ;  kept  (Srom  instruction  ;  unskilled. 

Un-tek'-^-BLE,  a.  Not  tenable. 

Un-tbn'-^NT-j-bljB,  a.  Not  tcnantablc 

Un-tbn'-deu,  o.  Not  tender ;  unaflectionato. 

To  Un-tbnt',  V,  a.  To  bring  out  of  a  tent.  [Shaks  ] 

Un-tbnt'-ed,  a.  Not  having  a  medical  tent  applied, 
as  "  an  unt^nted  wound."  [Shaks.] 

UN-rflAJ^rx'-FrL,  158,  117:  a.  Not  thankful. 

Un-ZAank'-ftfl-ty.  ad.  Ungrateflilly. 

Un-/Aank'-ftfl-ne8s,  *.  IngraUiude. 

To  Un-THUVk',  158  :  v.  a.  ilrreg, :  see  To  Think.) 

To  dismiss  after  being  entertained  in  the  mind. 
Un-Mink'-ing,  a.  Thoughtless. 
Un-Mink'-ing-ness,  9.  Want  of  thought 

{Jfi'/houghtf,  (-tlitMot,  126,  162)  a.  Not  tliouglit 
not  supposed  to  be :  Untkought  of,  not  regarded. 

Un-/Aott^At'-ful,  117:  a.. Thoughtless. 

To  Un-THRE^d',  (-ttrtd,  120)  r.  a.  To  relax  f»i.m 
ligatures,  to  loose.  [Milton.] 

UN'-rflniFT,  $,  and  a,  A  prodigal  .—adj.  Prodigal. 
Un-/Arift'-y,  a.    Prodigal,  wasteiU  •  not  improving; 

not  easilv  made  to  thrive. 
Un-Mrifl'-i-Iy,  ad.   Not  (higally. 
Un-/Arift'-t-ne88,  9.  Prodigality. 
Un-Mri'-ving,  a.   Not  thriving,  not  proepcrinj. 
To  Un-THRONb',  V,  a.   To  dethrone. 
Un-ti'-df,  a.  Not  «dy  ;  not  ready. 
Un-ti'-di-ly,  ad.  In  an  untidy  manner. 


Tbs  sIcD  =  b  UMd  aftn  nodn  of  spcUiag  that  liava  ao  imKtilvilj  orMmadL 
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UnTUCK'-nUD,  114;  a.  lU>ing  dd  IikI 

diBB.] 

Tu  Un-tuki',  b.  o.  To  pal  ml  af  dub  :  u 
Uo-tu'-Da-blti  a.   iDhumaniiidM. 
Ud-tu'-uo-blr-DeMi  i.  Wui  al  hanmoaj. 
.      7b  UnTKINB',    v.  o,    Ta   ofB    K    acrn 


kc.  (So  Iha  Indliw  DOU.) 
UNTIL— ua-tTl',;mp.BDda<<B.  To,  mM  of  Um 

Joini''  "  CnliJ  Ihoy  bo  (auumcii"    Tlio   pnli 
Tg  U>TILE=uD-tilt',  *.  a.    (Sn  Un-.)    ToiUtp 


Uh-iinued',  1 


aod    luJ-     Happer 
h  a.'  Not  tiofcd.  n 


Uh-ti'-ti.ed,  a.  Not  llilsil. 


UNTO^un'-too,  107:   prep.    (Compoundad 

ttimniKo,)    Toi  IDHuMdinroodMn.iyli!.) 
UNTOLD,  un-l51«i'.  116:   a.    (s™  l">-.)  No» 


Un-Wu/arcl-lji,  a.   and   ad. 


Uo-leic'iird-neu,  >. 
Uh-traci^-J'Ble,  a. 
Um-tkici'-j-bli.  a, 

Uu-tTBCt'-a-blc-Deaa, 


ba  liucd.  [Sonth.] 
i.til».  [Lodu.] 


Uo-u'-n-al-ly,  oif.  Not  in  it»  owl  mui: 
Cn-n'-nMil-iiess,  >.  LuooBonBOH.  [Bn 


I'-rjring,  a.  Not  llibls  B  chutE. 


Un-TBN'-u.fin',  a.  II>t1ii(  do  mdun. 

Ull-V»ll'-I-rj-BLE,  O.    Nol  Toit^B 

Uk-vembd',  143:  n.  Neivrrari;  nit  dulW. 
UH-vui'-iv-o(nt,U7,l!»:a.K«iiniBiN  ;:ikik)^ 
Ta  Uw-iu'-^an,  r.  a.  TdubimiIi. 
Un-yo'-cji.,  a.  Not  \oail.  [Pmody.] 
To  Un-totk',  v.  0.  To  nUKt  bj  Tnta.  tBanB.] 

Un-VOw'-aLLBD,  O.    Wilhoul  V1IK.U.    [1621.] 

Vn-TOx'-iaa-A-BU,  a.  lDii»i(>U>.  [Milu»] 
UK-wl/-o.<a,  34:  a.  HMeamaaa.  [D.  Jsa] 
Un-vl'l'-nkr-j-ble,  a.  tinaliKnbla.  IShaki.] 
Un-n:kii'-EI>-OD,  a.  KM  Uundcd. 
UK-wjp'-rsiu;i>,  140,   114  :  a.  UDbtic««.  [Tio 
N  abls  Kuunuii,  L  T.  •>.  4 :  Bae  npiw  nU  (r»«n"l 
UhWABX. — Se*  Unann.  [Fairkl.] 


fo  Un-thkju',  (-trSd,  ViU)  v.  a.  To  t™d  b« 
Jr.thkat'-j-ble,  CI.  NdI  pfacUnble.  [Ob^] 

eipfliivoced  i  not  hat  mj(  puHd  uiml. 
Jh-thi'-uhpueji,  (-umft,  1C3.  U3)a.     Nai 
uii>pbc<l<n>r,[Uu;,l6S7.]     In  Hudibniim  find 


Ub-tbbe',  lOy:  a.  Not  tn 
Un-tw'-ly,  at.  IWKlr. 
Ua-trwA',  •.  CoDinrieiT  to 


in'-MKE,  (-wiui'-llk',  14DJ  a.  Ko>wi 
•-wJKp',  (-irilnrp,  140)    r.  a.    To  t 

arpnf.lH:  a,  Notmriiadi  not  hi— 
j«.'-itJnT.m,  (-wfir'-rdnt-M,  IW.  11 


Un-wat'.raiil-ii-blf ,  ad.  Not  dofcHuhlf. 
Un-war'-nint-a-hlf-neB,  j.    Sui>    of  Mif  a- 

M'OlhiiicamiKiuiIdluiiraBaii'nalAfd.'  Tnn'riMM: 
Utrnr-tiikttli  VvtilKt,  V^tntatm:  Uwrr^lMti:  !<- 
MMf;  Utvi-alaM:  Vtvi^it*;  V^'timiti;  Av'- 
jtiwd;  Utu^nUtfi  nmmoFmtf;   rmnmimif .  ftt  (M 

UNWARY,  {iD-wZn'4^  a.  (S«  Ub-.)    Notn;. 

-'-*  -'jlp,  HUMpeeled. 

rclnd;.  Iwdfeslj. 


not  liiilut:  in  dI. 
Un-wa'-r,.l5,  od. 


Ud- 


FoH-tlti  gitt'-wi^ 


6G3 


UnUtbtbliw 

1  diip'-mdU!  pa-pt;  U«:  ({J6d:  j'OD.i.«.>«,SS:  a,i,s  &c  ■wl^l71. 


UN-W 

UN-,  In  the  aevM  of  not,  tbma  a  legitimaie  adjeetite 
with  any  paasive  participle,  thoof  h  not  inserted. 

Uif-Wiira'-inf,  (-w6«h'-«hn,  140,    114)   a.   Uu- 

washed.  [Obs.]  ^        ^,      , 

Un-wayjto',  1 14 :  a.  Hot  used  to  trareL  [Suckling.] 

VH-wsAtf-oHBD,  (-wii/^nd,  120,  114)  «.  Not 

weapooed.  [Ralegh.] 
To  Un-wrah'-f,  v.  «.  To  lefrash  after  weariness. 

Un-weai'-y,  a*  Not  weary. 
Un-weai'-ied,  114i  o.  Nottli«di  todefaHgable. 
Un-wear'-ied-ly,  ad.  Indelktlgably. 
UD-weai'-itfd-ness,  #.  Stat©  of  being  unwearied. 
Un-wear'-i-<i-bl«,  a.  Indelktigable. 
Un-wcai'-i-fl-bljr,  oA  Indefatlgably. 
7b  Uw-weayb',  ».  a.  To  undo  after  being  woven. 
UN-WBiy,  a.  Unwedded.  not  married. 
Un'WBDOk'-.J-blSj  o.  Not  to  be  cloven.  [Shaks.] 
Uif-WBKPSj/,114:  a.  Unwept  [Milton.] 
Un-WBBt'-ino,  o.  Ignorant,  unknowing. 
Un-weef-ing-ly,  ad.  Ignorantly. 
Uif-WBL'-OOHB,  (-cum,  107)  a.  Not  welcome. 
Uh-wbll',  a.  Not  weU,  not  in  perfect  health. 
Un-welK-nesB,*.  Stat©  of  being  unweU.  [Chesterfield.] 
Uk-itholb',  (-holt,  160)  a.  Notsoun..  [Obs.] 
Un-vhole^-flome,  (-sum,  107)    a.    Insalubrious. 

mischierons  to  health ;  corrupt,  tainted. 
UD-irhole'-Bome-ne««,  *.  State  «r  quality  of  being 

onwlKdesome. 
Uif-wiELi/-r,  (-w«W'-4>j,  103)   a.    Not  wieldy, 

not  maaagaabla;  weighty,  poodetona. 
Uu-wield'-i-ljf,  orf.  Heanly. 
Un-WieW-»-neBi,  *.  Difficulty  to  move  or  be  moved. 
Uif-wiL'-LiWO,  a.  Not  willing,  teeth. 
Un-wil'-ling-ly,  ad.  Not  wilUngly. 
Un-wiV-ling-ne»s,  t.  Loathness,  disinclination. 
To  Un-wiwi/,  (-wined.  115)     \  v.  a.  and  w.  To 
I  Un-wound',  (-wownd,  31)  >  separate  from  be- 
Un-woand',  (-wownd,3l)  )  ing  wound,  to  un- 
twine ;  to  disentangle  i—iteu.  To  admit  evolution. 
Um-wisb',  C-wIlc,  151)  a.  Not  wise. 
Uii-wi*e'-ly,  ad.  Not  wisely,  weakly. 
To  Um-wiih',  t».  a.  To  wish  [somethiiig]  not  to  be: 

CTa-wisAtftf',  not  wbhed,  not  desired. 
UN-Wwy,  a.  Untbonghl  of;  unapprised.  [Obs.] 
7b  Un-wi1^,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  wit.  [Shaks.] 
Uw'-wiTH-DliAw"-lNO,a.  Continually  liberal.  [Milt.] 
Uif-wrr'-mfo-Lr,  orf.  Without  consciousness. 
Ulf-wn'-Tr,  a.  Not  witty,  wanting  wit. 
Un-wit'-tt-lv,  ad.  Without  wit 
To  Un-woiT-jn,  r-w&m'-an,  116)  v,  a.  To  deprive 

of  womanly  aualiues. 
Un-wom'-an-ly,  a.  Not  womanly.  _,  ^  ,  „ 

«■-  Otlfcer  compounds  are  Unwashed;  Vuutcetted,  Un- 

w^$tiM;     Unwartered;     Unweak'ened;     UnweaUhy; 

VwmtSfm;    VnwteiTeit    UnwetghedT,    UnweigfiTnat 

iw?SU,  l7aStt%v.-  TJ^um»toodr;  Vnwiincuedi 

Umwiwdr;  See.  (See  the  leading  note.) 
UNWONTED, un-wunt'-«d,  116:  a,  (See  Un.) 

Unaccustomed;  uncommon:  Spenser  uses  Unwontr. 
tjD-wont^-ed-neM,  #.  Uncommonness.  [Bp.Taykir.J 

Un-wob'-thf,  (-wur'.ftl^  140)  a.  Not  worthy. 

whether  of  good  or  bad;  wanUng  merit  j  mean;  not 

suitabla;  mbeoomlag. 
CJn-wor'-dli-ly,  tvL  With  unworthiness. 
Un-WOl'-ttU-nets,  s.  SUte  of  being  unworthy. 
Unwound.— Sea  To  Unwind. 
n  Uw-nUP',  (-rJp.   157)    ».  a.  To  open   from 


UP-H 

UN-,  in  the  sense  of  nor,  Corms  a  legitimate  a4jectiva 
with  any  pasdve  participle,  though  not  inserted. 

7b  Un-JTRBATh',  (-rettJit,  1 57)   tJ.  o.  To  untwine. 

Un-ITRi'-TINO,  157:  a.  Not  writing.  [Arbutbnot] 

Un-tvrit'-tra,  114  :  a.  Not  written;  not  containing 
vrriting;  traditional. 

Un-itkoitoht',  (-ri«t,  126, 162)  a.  Nof  wrought, 
not  manufactured ;  not  laboured. 

7b  Un-yobb',  V,  a.  To  loose  from  the  yoke;  to  dis- 
join :  Unpoked^,  not  having  been  yoked ;  licentious. 

Un-Z0N£d',  1 14  :  o.  Not  Ixmnd  with  a  girdle. 
^  Other  compounds  are  Uuu/ooed^;  Unwork'ing;  Vn- 
wormed:;   Unworn';    Vnwor^thtvped,  Umcor^ shipping ; 
Unufomuted;  Vnwriai^i   Vnyiekred,   VnyieUTing;  &c. 
(See  the  leading  note!) 

UP=up;  adv,,  mterj.,  and  prep.  Aloft ;  on  high,  out 
down ;  from  a  lower  place  or  position  to  a  higlier.—aa 
from  bed,— from  a  seat, — from  the  ground.-^rom  bo- 
low  the  horizout — from  the  mouth  of  a  river;  nlso 
from  that  which  is  figuratively  lower,— as  from  peace 
or  subjection.— from  a  smaller  size,— from  a  diilouce, 
— ^from  the  inferior  place.— from  a  disarranged  state,— 
from  younger  years :  it  is  added  to  vcrljs  to  signify 
accumulation  or  increase:  Up  mnd  down^  here  and 
there}  backward  and  ftnward:  Up  to,  to  an  equal 
height  to ;  adequately  to :  Up  with,  a  phrase  in  low 
colloquial  style  often  used  as  a  verb,  as  "  She  up  with 
her  nst:"— it  becomes  an  inteijectlun  by  the  ellip- 
sis of  some  verb,  as  Up  I  kxpet  up,  or  rouse  up  :—prep. 
From  a  lower  place  higher  on. 

Up'-prr,  a,  Hi^r,  superior. 

Up'-most,  UiZ-per-most,  116:  a.  Highest. 

Up'-pi»h,  o.  Proud,  arrogant  [A  low  word.] 

7b  UF-BEilR',  (-bar*,  100)  \v,  a.  To  raise  aloft; 
I  Up-bore/,  (-bore)  }  to  support  from  fall- 

Up-boror',  (-bo'uni,  130)  j  ing. 

7b  Uf-bini/,  (-bintd,  115)  r.  a.  To  bind  up. 

7b  Up-blow^,  108:  v.  a.  To  make  tumid.  [Spenser.] 

7b  UPBRAlD=up-bra\d',  v.  a.  To  charge  con- 
temptuously  with  somethinc  dbgraceful.  commonly 
foUowed  by  with  before  the  thing  imputed,  in  old  au- 
thors by  of;  to  object  as  a  matter  of  reproach,  with  to 
before  the  person ;  to  urge  with  reproach ;  to  reproach : 
in  obsolete  use,  to  treat  with  contempt. 

Up-braid'-er, «.  One  that  upbraids. 

Up-braid'-ing,  »,  Reproach. 

Up-braid'-ing-ly,  ad.  By  way  of  reproach. 

7b  Up-bray*,  v.  a.  To  upbraid,  to  shame.  [Spenser.] 

UP-. — See  before  To  Upbear. 

Up-broitoht',  (-brtwt,  126)  a.  Brought  up.  fSpcDs.] 

Up'-CAST,  o.  and  «.  Thrown  upwards: — 9.  A  throw, 
a  cast:  a  term  of  bowling. 

7b  Up-DRAw',  V.  a.  To  draw  up.  [Milton.] 

7b  Up-OATh'-ER,  V,  a.  To  contract.  [Spenser.] 

7b  Up-OROir',  (see  To  Grow.)  v.  n.  To  grow  up. 

Up'-HAND,  a.  Lifted  by  the  hand.  [Carpentry.] 

7b  Up-HBAVb',  r.  a.  To  heave  or  lift  up. 

Up'-HILL,  a.  Difficult,  like  the  bibour  of  an  ascent. 

7b  Up-HOAR»',  v.  a.  To  hoard.  [Shaks.] 

To  Up-holi/,  (-holtd,  116)  v,a.  {Fret,  and 
part.  Upheld:  Upholden  for  tlie  part,  is  oba.)  To 
lift  on  Ugh ;  to  support,  to  suitaln ;  to  keep  from  de- 
deosion  or  defbat 

Up-hold'-^r,  t.  One  that  upholds;  specially,  one 
who  takes  tm  nimself  the  furnishing  and  oontluet  of 
funerals,  otherwise  called  an  Undertaker :  to  this  wumj 
it  teems  to  have  been  orifjinally  restricted,  but  it  now 
means  <me  who  furnishes  houses  :  see  the  next  word. 

Up-hol'-ster-rr,  #.  One  who  furnishes  houses :  this 
form  of  the  previous  word  was  probably  adopted  f»»r 
the  sake  of  a  more  clear  distinction  between  llic  busi- 
ness of  an  upholder,  or  furnisher  of  ftinerals.  and  an 
upholder,  or  ftimisher  of  houftcs,— a  distinction  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  businesses,  though  often  joined, 
are  as  frequently  separateil. 


V,  a, 

being  wrapped. 

Tlis  wfu  =  •»  ««<*  •**•'  «»<x*«*  of  sp^lUnf  **»^  ^*^  "°  IrregalarUf  of  ton  ad. 

OmnmanU:  miBh-un,  i,e.  miWoii,  165  :  vTzh-uu,  t.  r.  vision^  165  :  ftin,  166 :  OlcD,  166. 
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UP-W 

Up-hol'-tter-jf, «.  Uphobtenn'  ware. 

Vvf-LAnD,  ».  and  «.  Higher  gnmnd :— ««(r«  Wg*>« 
in  litaatkm  t  broaght  op  oo  tbc  bUb.  rude.  »vf^ 

Up'-land-isb,  a.  Moanteimms;  inhabiting  the  hilK 
riMtical*  mde. 

To  Up-lay',  (eee  To  Lay.)  v.  a.  To  hoaii  [Donne.] 

7b  Up-lbad',  «.  a.  To  lead  opwude  i  benoe  the 
sdrt  l/p^^  wbieb  Milton  ntea. 

To  Up-Lin/y  V.  a.  To  nuee  aloft. 

To  Up-ixx:k',  r.  «.  To  lock  up.  [Shaki.] 

Upmost. — See  with  Up. 

Up-Ow',  (up-6n')  prep.  On.  with  empba^  or  fince, 
mod  a  mora  distinct  notion  than  on  eairiee  with  it  of 
•ometbing  thai  literally  or  metaphorically  b«rar»  or 
BUpporU :  it  i»  less  emoloyed  than  it  used  to  be.  the 
contracted  fScvm  im  having  for  the  moat  part  taken  its 
idace:  lome  expretaiona  formed  with  it  belong  only  to 
old  style ;  as  •  ITpoa  pity  they  were  token  away ;"  that 
is,  in  conseqoenoe  of  pity :  ••  Upon  the  rate  of  thirty 
thouMnd  ',    that  is.  amounting  to  the  rate. 

Uppbr,  Uppermost,  Uppish.— See  wiih  Up. 

To  Vv-mAisaf,  151 :  v.  a.  To  raise  op. 

To  Up-rbab',  V,  a.  To  rear  up. 

Up'-hioht,  (-ntt,  115,  162)  a,  and  *.  Straight 
up ;  erected  t_prieked  up ;  not  declining  from  right, 
honest :— «.  tBuilding.]  Something  erect  or  perpen- 
dicular; an  elevation.  f^^Thia  word  is  often  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllidile,  especially  when,  as  an 
adlcctive.  it  follows  the  noun:  the  derivativea  are 
liable  to  the  same  diversity. 

Up'-n^At-ljf,  ad.  Perpendicularly;  honestly. 

Up'-rt^At-oess,  «.  Perpendicular  erectk>n ;  honesty, 
integrity. 

To  Up-rx5b',  (-riwf.  151)  v.  n,  (See  To  Rise.)  To 
rise  up,  as  ttom  bed,— fkom  m  aeat^— flrom  below  the 
horiton ;  hence  Up-ri'-sing.  (t.)  act  of  rising. 

Up^-rife,  83 :  «.  Act  of -rldng. 

UPROAR=up'-rAr«,  *.  (it  is  oflen  accented  on 
the  latter  syllable.)  Tumult,  bustle,  disturbance,  eon* 
fbsion :  Sh^upeare  uses  it  as  m  verb. 

UP-. — See  before  To  Upbear. 

7b  Up-roli/,  (-roU,  116)  v.  a.  To  roll  up. 

To  Up-root',  V,  a.  To  root  up. 

7b  Up-kousb',  (-rowx',  151)  v.  a.  To  rouse  up. 

7b  Up-sbt',  tj.  a.  and  n,  (See  To  Set.)  To  overturn. 

Up'-iuot,  «.  Last  amount,  final  issue,  end. 

Up'-tiDB-DOWN'',  ad.    With  the  lower  part  above  ; 

in  confkision.  in  complete  disorder. 
To  Up-sprino',  (see  To  Spring.)  V.  a.  To  spring  up. 
Up'-spriug,  83 :  s.  An  upstart  [Shaks.] 
To  Up-8TAN»,  v.  II.  (See  To  Stand.)  To  be  erected. 
7b  Up-STABt',  V,  n.  To  spring  up  suddenly. 
Up'.start,  83:  #.  and  a.  He  or  that  which  suddenly 

starU  up.  especially  one  who  suddenly  becomes  rich 

or  titled  :~~aij.  Suddenly  raised. 

7b  Up-STAy',  0.  o.  To  sustain,  to  support 

To  Up-swif  rm',  (-swJwrm,  140)  w.  a.   To  raise  in 

a  swarm.  [Shaks.] 
7b  Up-take',  t;.  a.  (See  To  Take.)  To  take  into  the 

hands.  [Spens.] 
7b  Up-TB^r',  V,  a,  (See  To  Tear.)  To  tear  up. 
7b  Up-TRAIm',  v.  a.  To  train  up.  [Spens.] 
7b  Up-TURn',  V,  a.  To  turn  up;  to  forrow. 
Up'-wjhd,  a.,  ad.f  and  «.  Directed  to  a  higher  port : 

—ode.  Upwards  .•— «.  [Shaks.]  The  top. 
Up'-wardt,  143:    ad.     Towards   a  higher  pbce; 

spedally,  towards  heaven ;  with  respect  to  the  higher 

part;  with  tendency  to  a  greater  number,  more  than  j 

towards  the  source. 
7b  Up-ifhirl',  (-hwerl,  160)  v.  a.  To  whirl  upwards. 


USE 


•TSM 


of  the 


URANIUM,  ^ra'-n4-um,  90:  #. 

iroo-gray  o(4onr,  named  a^ths 

OtotyiMM  8idn, 
U'-ra-nite, «.     An  ore  or  jfai^luits 

called  U'sLAiMiUM^MUU 
U'-ranit^'-ic, 88 :  «.    Ftttainiagto 

URANOLOGY,  i'-raD-6l"-A-gi*,  87 :  «.  (fee- 
latedby  etymofogy  to  ttie  previons  vocdb.)  A  < 
or  treatise  on  the  heavens. 

URBAN'^ur'-ban,  a.  Bekmgiiv  to  *  cky. 

Ur-banb',  a.  The  opposite  to  Roslier 

elegant  in  manners. 
7b  Ui^-ban-ire,  v.  a.  To  render  civiL  [1641i] 
Ur-ban'-»-tjr,  84  :  t.  Civility;  poiitffiiesa. 
URCEOLATEsux^-c^liu,  a.     Sh^ed  Idie  a 

pitcher.  [Bot] 
URCIlIN<=ur'-chTn,  «.    A  hedgehog;    a  name  cf 

slight  anger  to  a  child. 
UR£»urt,  49 :  «.  Use.  practice.  [Oba.] 
UREA.^See  under  Urine. 

URETHRA=i-re'-Ara,  #.    The 

urine. 
U^RE-TfR,  «.    One  of  two  long  anaU 

proceed  from  the  baain  of  the  kidneya. 
ff^  The  word  CMae  has  iofluenced  and  det«nniacd  &• 

aeceut  of  thi»  term,  which  will  iberrfore  a^ain  be 

found  under  that  woid. 
7*0  URGE^sur^,  t>.  <r.  and  «.    To  incite  or  p««ss; 

to  follow  dose  so  as  to  impel ;  to  enforce ;  to  fmnv^p ; 

to  importune }  to  press  by  way  of  objection  :-Hsr«.  To 

press  forward. 
Ur'-geff.dQ :  ».  One  who  urges. 
Ur'-gent,  a.  Cogent  pressing ;  in] 
Ur'-genl^jf,  odl  In  an  urgent 
Ur'-gen-^,  «•    Piuasuie  of  difBodty  or 

entreaty,  stdidtation. 
URIC— See  nnder  Urine. 
URIM»urt'-Tni,  [ Heb.]  s.  pi.  Lights  or 
URINE,  urif-in,  105  :  t.  Anfanal  wafer. 
To  U'-nne,r.  a.  To  make  water. 
U'-rt-noifS,  120:  a.    Partaking  of  nriae. 
U'-ri-nar-jf)  a.  Relating  to  vs  found  in  nriae. 
U'-ri-nal,  «.  A  vessel  for  holding  urine. 
U^-ri-na'-tive,  105  :  a.     Working  by  urine ; 

Yoking  urine:  A  U^euia'tob  might  seem  to 

one  tluit  urines,  m  something  that  provokes  nrine;  bat 

in  Latin  it  rignifiea  a  diver,  and  haa  been  nscd  by 

some  English  writen  in  this  sense. 
U'-re-a,  #.  A  substance  obtained  fkom  nriae. 
U'-ric,  a.    The  epithet  of  an  acid  oUainnd  Iran  m- 

nary  calculi,  also  colled  lilhie  ac«L 
U -rr-trr,  *. — See  under  Urethra. 
U-R08'-C0-Pr,«.  Inspection  of  urine.  CBrowa.] 
URNssorn,  «.     A  sort  of  vase ;  a  watervesael ;    lbs 

vessel  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  pot;  a 
Romanmeasure,— half  the  amphora,  or  three  gallm 
and  a  half. 
7b  Unif  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  an  nm.  [May.  1627.] 

URRY,  ur'-r^  «.  A  sort  of  blw  or  black  day. 
UR$A=ur'-sd,  «.  The  Bear,  a  conateUtio^ 
Ur'-8i-form,  a.  Shaped  as  a  bear. 
Ur'-sinC)  105:  a.  Pertaiuing  to  a  bear. 

URSULlNE,ut'-8&-ltn,  105:   a.   Oftheeideref 

St  Ursula. 
US=3US)  pron.  The  aecnsati^e  case  oi  We. 


pro- 


USAGE,  USANCE,  &c.— See  in  the 

USE^Uce,  152 :  «.  Act  of  employing  any  thing  Is 
any  purpose ;  the  quality  which  renders  a  lUag 
proper  for  a  purpose;  needi  hdp;  cwaaowaty  scW 
practice,  habit,  custom;  in  (dd authors,  money  pai4 
for  the  use  of  money,~intereat 

ff^  See  the  verb,  with  a  diflerent  proonndaflua.  hnrsfe 


To  Up-wwd',  (-wined,  115)  t>.  a.  (See  To  Wind.) 
*  To  convolve.  [Spenser.] 

11»«  wlMaiOT  caUfV,  md  tlw  prladptos  to  wbloh  the  Boinbsrt  rdhr,  pnctds  tlis  Dietksawy. 

roipe/i;  giu'-wi^:  chXp'-man:  pa-plT:  lt«:  g»d:  ^35,  ^ #./«»,  55:  a,  i,  i,  &c. 


171. 


usu 


VAC 


Vm^'M,  117 1  a.  Vakuble  tat  um  ;  bensflcUL 

Uw^-fwl-ly,  ad.  So  aa  to  be  umtaL 

UscZ-fafl-Desf ,  «.  QmUty  of  being  omAiL 

Uae^'len*  «•  Auweriog  no  porpoee. 

Uie^less-l|f,  ad.  So  m  to  b«  of  no  use. 

Usc^-less-nesSy «.  Unaerrfeeablenete,  anfltneM. 

7^  Vsm,  (uzt,  137)  v.  a.  and  it.  To  employ; 
heiies  it  sometimet  meiwii  to  va«le ;  to  accustom,  to 
habituate:  to  treat;  to  practise;  in  old  style,  to  be- 
baya^  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun : — neu.  To  be  accus- 
toned ;  to  be  wont ;  in  old  style,  to  frequent,  to  inhabit. 

U'-Mer,  (-ler)  #.  One  that  uaea. 

U'-<<age9  99:  «.  Treatment;  custom  ;  use  :  in  old  style, 
manners,  behaviour. 

U'-«a-girr,  «.  One  who  has  the  use  'of  any  thing  in 
traat  tot  another.  [Obs.] 

U'-Miiice,  9,  Use,  proper  employment,  [Spenser;] 
nrary,  interest  paid  lor  money,  [Sh%ks  ;]  in  modem 
applieation,  a  detenninata  period  or  date  Qxed  for  the 
payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  thus  termetl  be> 
canae  regulated  by  the  unge  of  the  place  on  which 
they  are  drawn. 

V'SU'AL,  (u'-zh'oo*al,  147)  a.  Customary  ;  com- 

Boo,  frequent. 
U'-nr-al-ly,  ad.  Customarily ;  ftoquently. 
U'-Mt-al-nesSi  «.  Commonness.  [Clarke.] 

U'-si»-CAp"-r/ON,  (A'-zi-cip"-»huD,  69)  «.  In 
the  eiril  law,  the  acquisition  of  the  prop««rty  of  a  thing 
1^  pmsession  and  enjoyment  thereoi  for  a  certain 
term  of  years  prescribed  by  law. 

U'^ni-fract,  »»  Tempmary  use. 

U'-«i-frac''-fi«-«r-y,  (-tA-5r-^  147)  t.  One  that 
haa  the  temporary  use,  not  the  property,  of  a  thing. 

IT-sr-Rr,  (u'-ih'oo-r^,  147)  t.  Formerly,  inter- 
est; at  present,  higher  interest  than  is  allowed  by 
law:  in  old  authors,  the  practice  of  taking  interest. 

To  V'turtf  (-zh'oor)  v,  n.  To  practise  umry.  [Obs.] 
V'fU'TeT,  9,  One  who  practises  usury. 

U-«a'-n-ottS,  (A-zurt'4-U8«  90)  a.     Practishig  or 

|»artaking  of  usury. 
U-«u'-ri-«ii»-lyf  <ttA  In  a  usurious  manner. 
U-TKN^'SIL,   152:  9.  That  which  is  used, — an  in- 

■tmment  or  yesael  for  any  purpose. 
U-TiL'-i-Tr,  84, 105:  «.  Usefhlneas ;  profit 

U-til'-i-ta''-r»-an,  «.  and  a.  One  who  makes  utility, 
ia  its  limited  or  vnlnr  sense,  the  measure  of  whatever 
is  good  for  man :  [This  must  be  the  meaning :  for  by 
admitting  the  higher  senses  of  utUify,  men  of  whaterer 
principle  are  utilitarians]  :—ib(/.  Uaidng  merecommoi^ 
utility  for  |>rinciple  or  object. 

USHERsush'-er,  «.  One  whose  business  is  to  in- 
troduce strangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of  high 
rank }  one  who  introduces  young  scholars  to  higher 
learning,  an  under  teacher. 

7b  Uah'-tfr,  v.  a.  To  introduce. 

USQUEBAUGH  «U8'-kw^bW',  «.  LitcraUy, 
water  of  lifo,  [Erse  0  a  strong  compound  dbtilled 
apirit  drawn  on  aromatics:  the  word  is  corrupted  to 
santsay. 

USTION,  ust'-yoD,  146:  col/oo.  ust^-ahun,  147  : 

f.  Act  of  burning;  state  of  being  burned. 
Us-to'-ri-<W8)  90  :  a.  Having  the  quality  of  burning. 
Ua^-tu-ia^'-Zton,  89  :  «.  Act  of  bumhig. 
USUAL,  USUALLY,  &C— See  under  Use. 
USUCAPTION,  USUFRUCT.— See  under  Use. 

To  USURE,  USURER,  USURIOUS.— See  un- 
der Use. 

To  USURPs=&-zurp'y  v,  a.  To  seise  and  hold  by 
fdree  and  without  right 

U-<urp'-er,  «.  One  that  usurps. 

U-«urp'-ing-ljr,  ad.  By  usurpation. 

U'-«iir-pa"-/toO)  89 :  t.  Act  of  usurping. 


USURY,  UTENSIL.— See  under  Uat. 
UTERUSx^u'-tifr-us,  [Thus  in  Bag.]  «.  Tha  womb. 
U'-ter-ine,  105 :  a.  Pertmning  to  tha  womb ;  boni 

of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  diOerent  flUhar. 
U'-ter-o-ge8-ta"-/»oo,  «.  Gestation  from  ooooeptioa 

toUrth 
UTILITY,  &c.— See  nnder  Use. 
UTlS=u'-tl88,  9.  Originally,  an  eight  days'  holiday: 

hence,  bustle,  stir.  [Obs.] 
UTMOST.— See  with  Uttermost  under  Utter. 

UTOPIAN,  &-to'-p^D,  a.  Fanciftd,  diimarieal. 
like  Sir  T.  More's  ideal  commonwealth  Utopia:  Utoft- 
ical  signifies  the  same,  but  is  disused. 

UTRlCL  E,  u'-trl-cal, «.  A  Uttle  bag  or  ceU,  [Bot :] 
hence.  Utrvfidar,  (a.)  containing  cells. 

UTTER— ut'-ter,  36  :  a.  Literally,  outer,  or  situ- 
ated on  the  outside ;  hence,  placed  beyond  compass  ; 
extreme;  complete;  absolute. 

\5\f'tei-\yy  ad.  Fully;  completely. 

Ut'-trr-most) )  116:  a.  and  «.  ExtieaM,  being  ia 

Ut'-most,  J  the  greatest  degree : — «.  The  most 
that  can  be  done. 

To  UTTER^ut'-ter,  v,  a.  To  speak;  to  vend;  to 
publish :  hence,  Utterer,  (s.)  one  that  utters. 

Ut'-ter-a«bltf,  a.  Expressible. 

Ut^-ter-ance,  #.  Act  or  power  of  uttering. 

UVEOUS,  u'-v^us,  120:  a.  Uesembling  a  grape, 

or  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
U'-VU-L^,  9.  A  round,  soft,  spongeous  body  suspended 

fVom  the  back  pnrt  of  tho  palate. 

UXORIOUS,  UMore'-i-UB,  154,  90,  120:  a. 

Submissively  fond  of  a  wife. 
Uj*-o'-riH>t<8-ly,  ad.  In  an  uxorious  manner. 
U4r-(/-r»-ot»-liea8, «.  Connubial  dotage. 


V. 


V  has  usually  been  confounded  witfi  U;  and  because 
J  was  in  like  manner  confounded  with  I,  it  is  popularly 
deemed  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet  though  of 
the  English  alphabet  it  ia  really  the  twenty-second. 
In  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Latin,  U  and  V  had 
no  other  dlflforence  than  that  which  converted  tu-af-vit, 
pronounced  soo-i'-vls,  into  tHOE'-vts.  pronounced  sw&'- 
vb,  tlie  original  pronunciation  of  V  oeiag  that  of  the 
English  consonant  w,  (Element  570  hence,  tlwugh 
the  former  was  deemed  a  vowel,  ami  the  latter  a  con- 
sonant sound,  yet  the  ease  with  which  they  were  mu- 
tually convertible,  justified  the  distribution  that  as- 
signed onlT  one  place  in  the  alphabet  to  the  two 
letters ;  while  the  absurdity  of  continuing  this  dis- 
tribution now  that  the  letters  denote  sounds  oompletely 
distinct,  cannot  but  be  obvious.  V,  at  present,  is  re- 
lated not  to  a,  but  to  /.  The  Saxons  probably  made 
tlMir  /  sometimes  aspirate,  sometimes  vocal,  as  they 
did  tmir  th :  we  continue  to  vocalise  Ih  in  the  greater 
number  of  Saxon  words,  and  we  vocalise/  in  oT;  but 
for  this  last  sound,  in  aU  other  instances,  v  is  now  the 
appropriated  nark,  so  that  it  has  oompletely  changed 
its  office  and  character;  and  this  is  the  CAse  not  only 
in  our  o«n  langnagc,  where  its  appropriation  to  nno- 
tlser  clement  is  jusUfiable.  since  we  have  invented  to 
for  its  original  sound,  but  equally  in  our  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  where  its  new  sound,  however  esiabU«hed 
by  custom,  is  obviously  incorrect  The  present  sottnd 
of  V  is  the  €6th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  In 
abbreviations  of  aucienl  inscription,  as  in  all  ancient 
writing,  V  must  be  un^rstood  as  a  U :  in  modern 
abbreviations  it  stands  for  Verbum  or  Verbi,  (a  word 
or  expression ;)  Vir,  (a  man ;)  and  Vide,  (see:)  while 
Fiz.,ot  V,  L.t  stand  for  Vide^ett,  (to  wit  or  namely.) 

V  ACANT'^va'-cant,  a.  Empty,  unflUed.  void  ;  un- 
encumbered ;  not  filled  by  a  possessor ;  disengaged, 
cmptv  of  thought  thoughtless ;  giving  the  noiluo  of 
the  absence  of  intelligence. 

TiMsiga  =  board sftM  oaodM of  spsllfaig  that  bavsaeimcttlarkf  of  soaad. 

CbnfOfMM/*/  mXsh-uDi  i.  e.  wu99i(m,  165 :  vtzh-un,  t.  e.  vi9Wh  165  :  Aid,  166 :  ftkiHn,  166. 
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Vaf-colH^  ««  Stile  of  being  vioeBt ;  a  dteem. 

TV  Vj-cm,  V*  «.  To  BuJw  rweaai ;  to  nuke  of  no 

aatbority.  to  annnl;  in  a  leee  oeoal  eense,  to  pot  as 

end  to,  to  defeat 
VoM^a'-^ton,  89 :  ^    A  etata  of  intermiaion  of  labou. 

M  of  juridical  prooeediQff8.orthe  exercueeof  a  pUre  of 

learaiiig;  reeeee:  in  oldauthon,  leiiura  generally. 
To  Vac'-u-atb,  ».  a.  To  make  empty. 
Vac'-u-a*-/M>n,  89  :  t.  Art  of  emptying. 
Vac'-u-uro,  {Lat.]  t.  Space,  void  of  matter  or  body 

of  any  kind*  solid  <St  aeriform. 
Vac'-u-ist,  t.  A  phikMopher  who  bolde  the  doctrine 

of  a  eacmua,  opjMMed  to  a  j)lmfL 
Vac'-u-ow,  riO  :  a.  Empty,  unfilled. 
Vac'-u-OM-neM,  «.  state  of  being  empty.  [1648.  J 
Vo-cu'-»-ty,  84,  105  :  s.  Bmptineas;  epace  unfilled  j 

inanity. 
VACX:ARY,  &c.— See  in  the  next  cla«. 
VACCINE=vack'-Binc   a.    Pertaining   to   eowst 

derired  ttom  cows. 
To  VacZ-ci-nate,  (-al-niU)  v,  a.  To  ioocolate  with 

Tacdne  matter. 
Vac'-c<-Da"-f*on,  89 :  «.  The  art,  act,  or  practice  of 

Inoculating  for  the  eow*pox. 
Vac'-car-f,  (c  hard)  *.  A  cow-houec  or  pasture. 
To  VACILLATE«viM'-il-lAte,  92:    ». ».  To 

waver,  to  fluctuate,  to  be  inconstant 
Vac/-iMa"-/M>n,  89 :  «.  Act  of  vacillating :  act  or 

state  of  stumbling  or  reeling. 
Vac'-il-lan-cy,  f.  State  of  wavering. 

To  VACUATE,  Sec — See  under  Vacant 
7b  V ADE=vade,  v.  a.  To  paas  away.  [Obe.] 
Va'-de-mk"-cum,  ».  "  Go  with  me,"  a  Latin  phrase 
applied  as  a  name  for  a  book  which  a  penoo  carries 
wlUi  him  for  iU  constant  useftilness. 
VAGABOND,  VAGARY,— See  under  Vagons. 
VAGIENT,  va'.j*«nt,  a.  Crying  as  a  child.  [More.] 
VAGINAL^vd-gi'-nal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  reeem- 

blioff  a  sheath. 
Vo-gi'-Daot,  a.  Unresting  as  a  sheath.  [Bot] 
Va-gi'-no-peD''-o«8,  120  :  n.  Sheath-winged. 
VAGOUS,  va'-gU9,  120:  rt  Wandering.  [Ayliffb.] 
Vaoub,   (vag>]«)  a.  Wandering,  vagrant  vagabond, 

[obs.;l  unsettled,  unfixed,  uncertain,  indefinite. 
VagueMjr,  oef.  So  as  to  leave  uncertain. 
Vaq''J-bond,  a.   aod   *.     Wandering,   wanting   a 
home;   vagrant >-t.   A  vagrant,  a  wanderer;  com- 
monly, one  who  wanders  without  means  of  honest 
existence:  hence  Fa^'abondrp,  beggary, knavery. 

To  V  J-OA'-ar,  v,  ».  To  gad,  to  range.  [Cotgrave.] 
Va-ga'-ry,  s,    A  wandering ;  more  commonly,  a  wild 

freak,  a  capricious  frolic. 
VA'-ORriNT,  12 :  o.  and  «.    Wandering ;    unsettled  ; 

vagabond  >-<.   A  wanderer     a  vagabond;  a  sturdy 

beggar. 
Va'-gran-<^, «.    A  state  of  wandering ;   the  lUb  and 

condition  of  vagrant  beggars. 

To  V  AIL=vale,  r.  a.  and  it  (In  another  sense  than 
the  following,  sec  To  Veil.)  To  let  fall,  to  suffer  to 
descend ;  to  let  fkll  in  token  of  respect ;  to  let  sink  in 
fear  or  through  interest  :—iie«.  To  yield,  to  give 
place ;  to  show  respect  by  a  sign  of  yielding. 

•9*  This  verb  would  more  consiBtently  be  spelled  Kate. 

Vail'-er, «.  One  who  vails.    [1627.J 

VAIL=avaU,  *.  (In  another  sense  see  VcIL)  Literally, 
an  aeoff,  a  profit  or  advantage :  it  is  oommouly  used 
in  the  plural,  and  signifies  money  given  to  servants. 

VAlN»vam,  a.  Empty,  worthless  ;  ineflbctual;  un- 
real t  light;  unsatisfying;  false,  spurious;  as  ap- 
plied to  persons,  conceited  of  what  pertains  to  self, 
and  anxious  to  display  it  befbre  others ;  hence,  with 
respect  to  things  vmo,  showy,  ostentatious  :  In  wtin,  to 
no  purpose. 


VAL 


Vain'-lir,  ai<.   Wilhoal  eftoti  iwiimtilinMiji  Ulf. 

foolishly. 
Vain'-oeaa, «.  Stete  or  quality  of  bafng 
y  kXH'QUc/'HT,  «.  Pride  above  merit. 
Vain-gI(/-rt-ott8,  120 :  a.  Boaetiaf  or 

propwtionately  to  desert 
Vain-gl</-ri-«rt-l3r,  ad,  Wifh  vain  glory. 
VAN'-I-rr,  92,  105 :  t .  The  stete  or  qoadity 

ing  vain ;  emptiness;  firuitless  eflbrt  or  end ; 

foolish  conceit;  ostentation;  the  deeira  of 

nate  admiration. 
VAIRssvare,  «.  A  kind  of  Au  lepieaeuted   by 

bell-shaped  oieces  alternately  white  and  blue,  lea 

ftequenUy  of  other  colourm>-aa  an  adjecttve*  Vtir 

or  Foryjr  U  used.  [Heraldry.] 

VAIVODE==va'-v&d£,  «.  A  prince  ot  Om  Dadaa 
provinces,  otherwise  called  a  fFeuwode. 

VALANCElsvil'-ancct  «.  The  diapeey  or  ftiege 
round  the  tester  and  stead  of  a  bed  i  fhag*. 

To  Val'-oDoe,  o.  a.  To  deeotato  as  with 

VAL-LAif'-cr>  a.  A  large  wig.  [Dcydan.] 

VALEbtSxI,  «.  (In  another  than  the 
sense,  see  VaiL)  A  wide  o^  space  between  faslls 
greater  than  a  valley,  as  this  is  wider  than  the  esa- 
traeted  space,  called  a  glen. 

VAL'-i.Kr,  s.  A  small  vale. 

VALEDICTION,  v«l«4-dTck''-«hun,  89  :    a.   A 

wishing  ot  health  on  a  separation. — a  farewdL 
Val'-e-dic"-tor-y,  a.  Bidding  &iewelL 

VALENTINE»?lil'-«D-tiu<,#.  Aeif«etheaitdH« 
on  Valentine^  day ;  a  tove-lett«r  sent  on  Yal—tiae^s 

VaY-'ERIAN,  vA-lert'4-an,  *.  A 

VALET^vSWt,  «.  The 

diately  attends  on  a  gentleman's 

VALETUDINARY,    HI'4-^''-d4>DJh^ 

Having  a  state  of  health  leqaixiag  great  cara^  ssddy. 
Val'-e-tu'-di-na'^-rt-ao,  a.  and  a.  Valetudinary: — 
t.  One  who  has  a  ddicate  or  sickly  oonaUiutkm. 

VALIANT,  vSV-yant,  146 :  a.  Stoat,  hmva. 
Val'*tantrljr,  ad.  In  a  valiant  manner. 
Val'-umt-ness, «.  Vak»ur.  [Shaka.] 
Val'-tance,  Val'-Mm-cy,  s,  Vakmr.  [S| 
Val'-our,    120:    *.    P« 

prowess;  stoutness. 
Val'*«r-o«t8,  a.  Brave,  atoot,  valiant 
Val'-or-oMB-ly,  orf.  In  a  bnve  maat  .. 
VALIDsril'-Id,   a.    (Compare   Vafiaat)    Sliai«. 

efficacious  as  applied  to  things;  having  intettsdeal 

ft>ree,  weighty,  omelnsive. 
Val'>id-ljr,  ad.  WUh  vaUdity. 
Va-lid't-ty,  84,  105 :  t,   Fbiee  to 

taiuty:  in  a  sense  ^uaad,  value. 
VALISE,  vd-leic^,  [Fr.]  170:  «.  A 

a  wallet 
VALLANCY.— See  under  Valaaee. 
VALLATION^— See  with  VaUom. 
VALLEY.— See  with  Vale. 

VALLUMtBvUMum,  [Lat]  «.  (Vale  Is  a 

tion  <tf  this  word.)  Atvaadi;  henee.  a  IHkc,  a  watt. 
ValMa-tor-jf,  a.  Feneing;  endoaing  as  by  aeaaae- 
Val-la'-lton,  89 :  a.  An  iatnucluBeat. 

VALOROUS,     ftc     VALOUR.— Ben    «M 

VaUant. 

V ALUEa:V&l'-&«,  189  :  a.  Worth  as  eatimaled  by 
some  rate  or  standard  {  wedli  t  hi^  rale ;  aa  efai- 
valent }  import 

To  Val'-ue,  v.  a.    To  rate  at  a  oettate  price;  to  nM 
highly;  to  be  equal  in  worth  to;  to  take  aeeeeBtefi 
to  estimate ;  in  an  old  sense,  to  raise  in  estimatka. 
Val'-u-er,  36 :  s.  One  that  vahtes. 
The  flcbciaM  woXtn,  aod  Um  prineiplM  to  which  Uw  amnbtr*  nktt  praoade  the  Disttoaary. 

rflweie:  gaW-wAij:  ehip'-mdn:  p^-pif:  \^i  gd6d:  j'03,  J.  e. /eip  55:  a,  c»  v  ^^  ai«^>  171. 
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VAP 

Val'-ne-loiy  Oi  Witlwiit  valne. 

Vaf-tt-tf-blr,  a.  Precious:  worthy. 

Val'-u-<i-ble-De«8,  *.  Preck»auB«,  worth. 

Val''-u-a'->tor,  s.  An  apimiier.  a  vainer. 

Val'-u-a^-ZtoD,  89  :  «.  Act  of  eetting  a  vahie. 
prafoement ;  valne  let  oa  any  thing. 

VALVE=Tilir,  189:  t.  That  kind  of  oorer  to  an 
aperture  which  b  eatUy  ptuhed  open  hy  force  on  one 
akiie,  and  shuts  with  the  .more  force  the  more  it  is 
pushed  on  the  other. 

Valv«d,  114:  a,  Haring  a  talfc  or  Trfvea. 

Valv'-let,  Val'-vulc,  t.  A  Uttle  valre. 

Val'-f  o-lar,  34 :  a.  Contahdng  Talves. 

VAMP=vSmp,  t.  The  upper  leather  of  a  boot  or 
•hoe  immediately  above  the  sole. 

7b  Vamp,  v.  a.  To  piece  when  old  with  a  new 
▼amp :  to  piece  or  repair  when  old. 

Vamp'-er,  36 :  «.  One  who  vampt. 

V  AMPIRE=»viin'-pTre,  *.  A  demon  which,  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  and  Hnngary,  was  believed  to  suck 
homan  Mood,  and  then  to  possess  dead  bodies,  such 
bodies  being  declared  to  have  been  dug  up  florid  and 
full  of  blood;  hence,  the  name  has  been  applied  to 
certain  species  of  bats,  whose  propensities  are  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  these  Ikbles. 

VAN=>vlin,  a.  The  front  of  an  army. 
VAW-COlTB^-h-BR,   (-cS5r'4-er)  t.  Avant  coorier. 
VAl«'-ot7Alu>»  121  :  ».  The  van,  the  avant  guard. 
Vaic'-POM,  «.  Dilch  otttside  the  counter«»rp. 
Van'-MDRB^  «.  A  front  or  false  wall:  also  written 


VAN»v«n,  9.  Any  thing  tpiead  wide  by  which  the 

vindis raised;  a  fan;  a  wing;  a  light  covered  wsggoa. 
To  Van,  v,  a.  To  Ian,  to  winnow.  Cl>i«o<ed.] 
VANDALsV&o'-daU  «.  One  of  a  fierce,  barbarous 

people  who  inhabited  the  south  shores  of  the  Baltic ; 

hence,  a  barbarian. 
Vao'-dal-Ufn,  158:  «.  Barbarity. 
Van-dal'-ic,  88  :  a.  Resembling  the  Vandals. 
VANDYKE=vfin-<nk«^»  ».  A  handkerchief  for  the 

neck,  with  indentations  and  points,  as  si^en  in  the 

portraits  of  persons  painted  by  Van  Dyck  in  the  reign 

of  Charles  I.:   hence.  To  Vawigke,  to  ornament  by 

forming  indentations. 
VA  NE^vaoe,  «.  A  plate  hung  on  a  phi  to  tujn  with 

thewiud. 
VANGUARD,  &C—See  under  Van. 
VANILLA=vd-mlMd,  t.  A  genus  of  planU.  unc- 

toous  and  aromatic  of  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies. 
To  VANISH=van'-T8h,  ».  n.  To  lo«.  perceptible 

esistence.  to  disappear,  to  pass  away. 
VANITY.— See  under  Vain. 
To  VANQUISH,  v&og'-kwYsh,  158, 188:  v.  a. 

To  eoni|Usr,  to  overcome ;  to  confute. 
Van'-^Hlslwr,  «.  A  conqueror,  a  subduer. 
Vait'-^tfith-a-ble,  a.  Conquerable.  [Oayton.] 
VANTAGE=vSn'-tAgt,  99:  *.  Gain,  profit;  su- 

Kriority;  convenience:  Vavftagtsromnd,  advanUge 
r  action. 
To  Van'-tage,».  a.  To  profit.  [Spenser.] 

VANTBRACE-vinf-brice,  *.  (AUied  to  Van, 
the  front)  Armour  for  the  arm:  also  VtmtWatt. 
[Shaks.] 

VAPID=vXp'-Td,  94:  a.  Having  the  spirit  eva- 
porated, dead,  mawkbh,flat 

Vap'-id-ne**,  t.  State  of  being  vapid. 

To  VAPOR  ATE,  Ac— See  in  the  ensuing  class. 

VAPOUR,  Ta'-pur,  120,  40 :  #.  An  eUistic  fluid 
renderrd  aeriform  by  heat;  the  vapour  of  water  is 
called  steam;  wind,  flatulence;  mental  frime;  some- 
thing vain  or  unsubsUntial :  Vapowt  was  a  term  for- 
meriy  mu^  in  vc^ue  for  a  state  of  nervous  debility 


VAR 

and  consequent  depression  of  spirits  under  which  the 
images  of  the  brain  float  with  a  sort  of  visible  distinct- 
ness before  the  patient. 

To  Va'-poMT,  V.  M.  and  a.  To  nass  in  vapour  or 

fume ;  to  emit  (Umes ;  to  bully,  to  brag  : — mH,  To  ef- 

Aise  or  scatter  in  fk&mes. 
Va'-poiirrd,  114:  a.  Moist,  splenetic. 
Va'-potir-ing,  a.  Boastmg  :  hence.  FafpoitringUf, 
Va'-potir-er,  9*  A  buUy,  a  blusterer. 
Va'-poatr-om,  a.  Full  of  vapours ;  windy. 
Va'-poirr-jr,  Va'-poMr-iab,  a.  Vapourous;  peevi^ 
To  Va'-potir-ize,  v.  a.  aod  n.     To  convert  into 

vapour : — neu.  To  pass  iM  in  vapour:  hencOk  Vt^pamr- 

ixa'tion.  ^ 
Va'-potfr-if '-ic,  88 :  a.  Forming  into  vapour. 
To  V  Ap'-o-RATB,  92 :  V.  II.  To  erapoiate.  Coekeram.] 
Vap'-K>-ra-bltf,  a,  Evaporable. 
Vap'-o-ra"-/»on, «.  Evaporation. 

VAPULATION,  vap'-A-la"-«huD,  89 :  «.  The 
act  of  beating  or  whipping.   [A  pedantic  Word.] 

VARE=*vaR,».  A  stair  of  justice.  [Obe.] 

VARlABLE,&c.:  To  VARIEGATE.— See  un- 
der  To  Vary. 

VARLET^var'-iet,*.  Anciently,  a  page  or  knight's 
follower;  thence,  anv  servant  or  attendant,  (Uie 
modem  word  Vitlk  is  from  this  sense;;  at  present,  a 
scoundrel,  a  rascaL 

Vai^-Iet-ry,  t.  The  rabble,  the  crowd.  [Shaks.] 

VARNISH=var'-niah,  t.  A  viscid  gfossy  liquid 
laid  on  paint  to  make  It  shine ;  an  artificial  covering 
to  ffive  a  foir  appearance. 

To  Var'-nish,  ».  a.  To  cover  with  varnish ;  to  give  a 
fair  covering  to. 

Var'-nish-er,  «.  One  that  vanddies. 

VARVELS,  var'-v«lx,  143  :  *.  pi.  Silver  rings 
on  a  hawk's  legs  with  the  owner's  name  engraved. 

To  VARY=vare'-i^,  41,  105:  ».  a.  and  «.  To 
change;  to  diversify :—«««.  To  be  altered ;  to  become 
unlike  itself:  to  deviate;  to  snceeed  each  other;  to 
disagree}  to  be  changeable. 

Va'-ry,  «.  Alteration,  change.  [Shaks.] 

Va'-ri-o-bU,  a.  and  «.  ChangoaUe,  mutabte : — t. 
A  variable  quantity. 

Va'-ri-a-bly,  ad.  Changeably. 

Va'-ri-a-bl«-ne«8,  #.  Muubility. 

Va'-n'-ance,  «.  Disagreement,  dissension. 

To  Va'-r»-ate,  v.  a.  To  alter.  [Bp.  Taylor.] 

Va'-ri-a''-/»on,  89 :  s.  Alteration ;  difference ;  devi- 
ation: it  has  special  senses  in  difTen'ot  sciences  ; — in 
grammar,  change  of  termination ;  in  astronomy,  ine- 
quality of  motion ;  in  navigation,  deviation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  (hun  its  paradlel  with  the  meridian ;  Hcc. 

Varicocblb,  Varicobb,  Vaiucous. — See  kiwer  in 
the  class. 

To  y^'-va-it-QJiTE,  V,  a.  To  diversify,  particularly 
with  colours. 

Va'-ri-e-ga"-/ton,  89 :  a.  Act  of  diversifying ;  di- 
versity  of  colours. 

Variety,  &c — See  lower  in  the  class. 

Va'-ri-0W8,  120:  a.  Different,  sevend,  manifold; 
changeaUe ;  unlike  each  other ;  variegated :  Fa'rk/'- 
rum  is  the  remnant  of  a  Latin  phrase.  Cum  mttis  vari- 
onm,  i.  €.  with  the  notes  of  various  authors  ;  hence, 
a  ymrhrmm  edition  of  a  work  is  oiw  in  which  notes 
from  different  editors  are  collected. 

Va'-ri-o«8-ly,  (td.  With  diversity. 

Va-ri'-e-ty,  84,  105:  «.  Intermixture  of  one  thing 
with  another ;  one  thing  of  many  bv  which  variety  is 
made,  in  which  sense  it  has  a  plural ;  difference  ;  va- 
riation ;  many  and  different  kinds. 
V^-Rl'-O-I.ocrs,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  designating  the 
disease,  small  pox.  which  gives  a  variotit  colour  to  the 
skin. 
Va-ri'-O-loid,  «.  A  disease  resembling  small  pox. 
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Va-ri-ooMSi  120  :j 

Va"-r»-co-cele',  101 :  f.  A  Taiieou*  •DlargraMok  of 

the  Teiu  of  the  epenDalie  chord. 
VASCULAR,  &C--SM  below  with  Vmc. 
VASE,  ylzt,  151 :  f.    A  smml  in  general  mlher  Ibr 

show  than  xue:  a  eoUd  piece  ofomaBeatal  iMrble. 
Va8'-ci;-i^b,  34 :  &  Consirtinc»  or  Ml  of  full 
Va8'-cu-lar"-i-tjr,  $*  State  of  being  Tateolar. 
Vas'-cu-lir'-er-ows,  a.    An  epithet  applied  to  plants 

which  hare  aeed-veMeU  divided  into  ceUi. 
VASSAL«vis'-s<il,#.    One  who  hold* of  a  eBperior 

lord :  a  subject,  a  dependant:  a  servant ;  one  who  tae- 

cumbe  to  nower*  need  in  hjrperlxde  or  contempt. 
To  Vas'-tol,  V.  a.  To  subject,  to  enslave. 
Vat'-sal-a^,  «.  State  or  tenure  of  a  vaassL 
VAST=rvist,  11:  a.  and  «.  Large,  great ;  viciously 

or  enormously  extessive  :— s.  An  empty  wastcb 
Vaat'-y,  a.  Large,  enormous.  [Shaks] 
Vaat'-ly,  aeU  Greatly,  to  a  great  degree. 
VaKt'-netSy  «.  Immensity,  enormous  greatness. 
Vas-tid'-i-tyi  «.  Yastness :  a  baibaroos  word.  [Shaks.] 
Vas-ta'-liOD.  89  :  «.  Devastatkm.  [Bp.  Hall.  Sandys.] 
VAT=vit,  «.    Any  iMge  vessel,  but  particularly  one 

in  which  liquors  are  kept  while  immature. 
VATICAN,  vXt'4-can,  «.  The  palace  of  the  Pope. 

7b  VATICINATE,  vJ-lTss'-i-nitt,  r.  n.  To  prac 

Use  prediction,  to  prophesy.  [HoMell.] 
Va-tic'<-i'nal,  a.  Containing  predictions. 
Va-lic'-i-na''-/ibn,  89 :  «.  Prophecy. 
V  at'-i-cios,  92  :  «.  Murderer  of  a  proi^et  or  poet 
VAUDEVIL,  vode'-vTl,  170: «.  UteraUy. a  oormit 

street  song;  a  light  ballad. 
VAULT=avi\Blt,«.    A  ooninued  ardi ;  a  cellar;  a 

cavern ;  a  repository  fi>r  the  dead. 
To  Vault,  V.  a.    To  shape  to  a  vault ;  to  cover  with 

an  arch. 
Vault'^ed,  a.  Arched,  concave. 
VauU'-y,  a.  Vaulted.  [Shaks.] 
Vault'-age,  #.  Arehed  cellar.  [Shaks.] 

7b  VAULT=**4>»lt,  r.  ».   To  Isap^  to  jump;    to 

play  the  tumbler  or  vaulter. 
Vauityf.  A  leap,  a  jump. 
Vault'-rr,  «.  A  jumper,  a  tumbler. 
Vault'-ing^,  s.  The  practice  or  art  of  a  vaulter. 

7b  VAUNT^vlMant,  122:  v.  a.  and  n.  To  boast, 
to  display  with  ostentation :— nea.  To  play  the  brag- 
gart :  to  make  vain  show ;  to  boast. 

Vaunt'-^r,  ».   A  boaster,  a  braggart. 

Vaunt'-f«l,  117:  a.  Boostftil,  ostentatious. 

Vaunt'-ing-ly,  ad.  Boastingly,  ostentatiously. 

VAUNT,  vint,«.  The  van  or  first  part.  [Shaks.] 

Vaunt-couribRjVauntkurb. — SeoVanoourier^cc 

VAVASOUR,  vXv'-a-8ur,  92,  120:  #.   One  who. 

liirostfir  holding  of  a  superior  lord,  has  others  holding 

under  him :  it  was  an  ancient  dignity  next  to  a  baron. 
V AWARD,  va'-word,  38 :  t.  Fore  part  [Oba.] 

VEAL^veol,  t.    The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  fbr  the 

table :  it  originally  signified  a  calf. 
VECK=veck,  «.  An  okt  woman.  [Chauoer.] 
VECTION,  v£ck'-ahum,89 :  «.  (Compare  Vehicle.) 

Act  of  carrying ;  state  of  being  carried. 
Vec'-ti-ta''./ion,  89 :  t.  VecUon. 
Vac'-TOtt,  f.     A  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  fkom  any 

planet  moving  tonnd  a  centre,  or  the  fucus  of  an 

ellipse,  to  that  foeos  orcentn*;  so  called  because  it 

appears  to  be  the  line  by  which  the  planet  b  carried 

round  iu  centre  of  attraction. 

TlM  adMniM  cntir*.  and  lbs  priaciplM  to  wliicli  the  aoaWr*  refu',  precs^s  lbs 

^^^^•'^K^ur^^iv  chXp'-man:  pi-piT:  li«:  gd6d:  j*(S5,i.e./rap»55:  a««,i,ftc»  mK^  171. 


Vic'^TUBi,  147 :  a,  ▲  eanylaf^ 

VEDA,  v^-dl«',  «.  A  sacred  book  of  dm 

Hindoos:  the  Fedu  an  i»ttr  la  nmaber. 
VEDETTE,  v4-d«f,  [Fr.]  170:  a.  A 

tinel  detached  to  reconnoitre. 
7b  VEERsverc,  «.  n.  and  a.  To  ten ;  to 

direction :— act.  To  direct  to  a 

oeer  oa^  to  let  out:  To  «e«r  osmi^  to 

let  run. 
Veei^-in^,  t.  Act  of  taming  or  Hianging. 
VeeK-o^e,  a.  Changeable.  sUfking.   [1687.] 
VEGETABLE,  &C— See  in  the  enrndaf 
7b  VEGETATE^vW-g^-tiu,  92:    w.  is.    T» 

have  growth  withoat  seneslion.  to  sprout  oat.  to  gct- 

minata. 
V^'-e-ta'^-ftbD,  89  :  «.  The  pcocees  of  groorlnf  la 

the  manner  of  plants;  the  power  whidt  piodaees  tite 

giowth  of  plants;  vegetables  or  plants  ia  foacnt 
V^-e-ta-tive,   105 :    a.    Orowiag  or   baviac  tlsa 

Sower  of  growing. as  plants;  having  tho  power  lo  p«o> 
ace  growth  in  plants. 
Vey-e-ta-tive-neu,  «.  Qoslity  of  being  Tegetstivw. 
Vc^-e-to-ble,  t.  and  a.  An  oigaaiBed  body  de«tilafes 
of  sensation,  a  plant;  specially,  a  plant  eattiTated  far 
the  Uble :— «^'.  Bolonglng  to  or  havtnf  tht  naitan  oi 
a  plant 
V^-e-tal,  o.  and  «.  Vegetabla.  [Oba.] 
V^-e-ta-biF-i-ty,  84 :  «.  Vegetable  Datora.  CBiDva.1 
Ve-g«te',  a.  Vigorous ;  appUed  to  persooa.  [Somlh.] 
Ve^  -e-totis,  120 :  a.  Vegete,  lively.  [B.  Joa.] 
Vc^'-e-tive,  105  :  a.  and  «.  Vegetable.  [Diyda.] 
Vc^'^'e-to-an'-t-mal,  a.    An  epiHiet  fimMriy  ap- 
plied to  glnten  fimnd  in  the  seeds  of  i 

VEHEMENT^ve^-h^-m^Qt,  a. 
ble;  ardent  fervent,  eager. 

Ve'-hO'ineilt-ljr,  od.  Forcibly  ;  nrgeafly. 

Ve'-he-mence,  t.  The  qoaKty  of  beinf 
Fe'homgnejf  is  lees  used. 

VEHICLE,  vi'-h^-cl,  105,101 :  «.  Tlmtia  which 
any  thing  i»  carried ;  that  by  means  of  whkii  aav 
thinr  is  conveyed;  in  a  specia]  sense,  that  wbka 
mereiv  renders  potable  the  important  ingrnin— r  ef  a 
medicine. 

Ve'-h>-clrd,  101 :  a.  Conveyed  in  a  vehiele. 

Ve-hic'-u-lar,  34 :  a.  Belonging  to  a  vekiete. 

VEIL,  vaU,  100  :  «.  A  cover  to  lot  6own  over  the 
face;  a  cover,  a  disguise. 

7b  Veil,  V.  a.  To  cover  with  a  veU  ;  to  eo««r,  l»  in- 
vest; to  hide,  to  conceal. 

VElNarva\n,  «.  A  vessel  in  animal  bodiea  which 
receives  the  blood  ftom  the  extreme  arteriea.  and  re- 
turns it  to  the  heart;  in  planta.  a  tube  or  ■swMa^n 
through  which  the  swp  is  transmitled :  in  geu>ogkai 
substances,  a  fissure  lUled  with  something  of  a  dii^net 
kind,  as  metallic  ore  in  a  rock ;  a  streak  or  wave,  as  i« 
marble  ;  a  temleneyor  turn  in  the  miadi  cnnent; 
humour;  strain. 

Veined,  (vaind)  a.  Full  of  n 

Vrtn'-y,  a.  Veined,  vwiegatad. 

Vx'-M JL,  a.  Venous. 

Ve'-Doirs,  120:  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
the  veins ;  in  botany.  vdnecL 

Ve'-ne-aec'^-fion,  89 :  «.  BkMd4et«inff. 

VELIFEROUS,  T^-HT-SrHia,  «.  Carrying  ssfls. 

VELITATION,  v«r4-tr-«hun, «.  SUtimA. 

VELLEITV,   v«l-le'4-t*^   84,    105:  «.   ns 
school  term  used  to  signify  the  lowest  degrsouf  Asare. 
VELLET,  VELLUTE.— See  Velvet 

To  V  ELLICATE,  v8/-l4-cim  «.  a.  To  tmUdk,  Is 

pluck,  to  act  by  stimulation. 
Ver-li-ca''-/ion,  89  :  «.  Twitching; 

VELLUM«v«lMuin, «.  A  flaer 
ttom  the  ikin  of  a  calC 
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VELOCITY,  v4.l6M'4-a^  84,  103 :  t.  8pe«l. 
swifliicM.  qniek  molioa. 

VELVET-v«r-v«t,  14 :  t.  and  a.  (Old  writers 
•Uo  QM  tbe  Ibrms  Venet,  Vcllute.  and  Verore.)  A 
rich  silk  staff  with  a  close,  soft,  fine  shag  or  nap :  some 
cotton  staffs  of  late  manufiictare  have  the  laoM  name : 
— «^«  Made  of  velvet;  soft,  delicate:  Peacham,  an 
old  writer  on  drawing,  ases  To  FelvH  in  the  sense  of 
to  give  the  appearance  of  vehret  in  repiesentatim. 

VeK-Tet-ed,i  a.  Like   velvet;    smooth,   soft,   deli* 

Vel'-Tet-y,  J  eate. 

Ver-vet-een%  «.  A  stuff  imitating  velvet. 

Ver-nre,*.  Velvet  [Shaks.] 

YENAL^ve'-n^l,  12:  a.  (See  also  ander  Vein.) 
FarehasaUe.mereenary;  pnwtitnte. 

Ve-oar-ity,  84  :  «.  MeieenariDeas. 

VENARY,  ve'-ndr4^,  a.  Relating  to  hunting. 
Ve-nalf-ic,  Ve-DatT-s-Ctfl,  a.  Used  in  hunting. 
Ve-Da'-#MD«  s.  Act  or  practice  of  hunting. 
7h  VEND— v«nd.  v,  a.  To  sell. 
Ven'-drr,  a.  One  who  sells. 

Ven-doK)   177:  s,  A  vender,  when   spoken  of  in 
distinction  tu  the  Vkk-oes',  to  whom  the  thing  is  sold. 
Veo'-di-bl^,  a.  Saleable  :  hence  Fendibiy,  \adv,) 
Veo'-d*-ble-net8,  #.  VendibiUty. 
Ven'-di-bil^-i-ty,  *.  State  of  being  vendible. 
Veo-di/^-ion,  89  :  «.  Sale,  act  of  seUlng. 

VaM'-DJ-TA'^-r/ON,  9.  A  boastftil  enhancing,  a  brag, 
ging  display.  [B.  Jon.] 

To  VENCER::sv£-ner<%  v.  a.  To  inlay  [common 

wood]  with  thin  slices  of  a  better  wood. 
Ve-neef*,  «.  Slices  of  wood  .for  veneering. 
Ve-neei^-iog,  «.  The  art  or  act  of  inlaying  with  woods 

dilRerent  ttom  the  ground. 
VENEFICE,  &c See  in  the  enstdng  class. 

VENENEavl-nent',  a.  I\>isoooas.  [Harvey.] 
Ve-ne'-note,  152  :  a,  Venene,  venomoos.  [Ray.J 
Ve-nel^'Date,  a.  Infected  with  poison.  [Woodward.] 
TV  Ve-oe'-nate, ».  a.  To  poison. 
Ven'^-na^-/ioo,  92, 89 ;  #.  Poison,  venom. 
Vea'-e-fice,  105  :  «.  Practice  of  poisoning. 
Ven'-e-fi<r-»al,  (-Hsh'-ai,  147)  a.  Acting  by  pol- 

son;  bewitdiing.  [Brown] 
Ven'-e-fic^-wiM-ly,  ad.  By  poison  or  witchcraft. 
Veo'-e-inoirs,  a.  Venomous.  [Obs.] 

VENERABLE,  vgn'^r-a-bl,   101:   a.    To  be 

regarded  with  awe.  to  be  treated  with  reverence. 
Ven'-er-o-bly,  ad.  So  as  to  exdte  veneration. 
Veo'-er-o-ble-nest,  t*  Quality  of  being  veneimble. 
To  Ven'-€r-ate,  v,  a.  To  revereDce. 
Ven^-er-a'-tof,  38 :  #.  One  that  venerates. 
Ven'-er-a^-Zion,  89  :  «.  Awftd  respect,  reverence. 

VENERE\L»v4-De'-r^al,  90:  a.  Pertaining 
to  Venus ;  hence,  among  the  (4d  chenUsts.  consisting 
of  copper,  because  they  gave  the  name  of  the  planet 
Venus  to  this  metal;  at  present  it  means  relating  to 
Veoas  as  the  deity  of  sexual  love ;  hence,  arbing  nom 
•eznal  commerce ;  libidinous :  in  old  authors  we  meet 
with  Vn^reau  and  Vft^retm*  in  the  same  senses. 

VtN^-SR-r,  92  :  t.  Sexual  commerce. 
Ven'-«r-oaiS,  90 :  a.  Venereal.  [Obs.] 

VENERY,  v«n'-«r4^  92 :  t.  The  sport  of  hunt. 

inf :  see  also  in  the  previous  class. 
VENESECTION.—See  under  Vrin. 

VENEY=v5n'43,*.  "Come  on."  the  old  name  for 
a  thrust,  turn,  or  boot  at  irocing,  sometimes  spelled 
Vgnew.  [Sbaks.] 

To  VENGEavvfiogi,  v.  a.  To  avenge,  to  pumsh. 
Ven'-g^r,  36  :  «.  An  avenger.  [Spenser.] 
Veoge'-o-ble,  a.  RevengefhL  [Spenser] 


Veoge'-ance^  «.  Punishment,  penal  letribatkiii, 
avengement:  fFitk  a  veapeaare.  is  a  phrase  ased  ad- 
verbially for  the  purpose  of  giving  emphasis  to  what  is 
declared,  but  it  no  k>nger  suits  the  grave  or  dignified 
style. 
Veage'-fifl,  117:  a.  Vindictive,  revengeftiL 
Venge'-ment,  t.  Avengement.  [Spenser.] 

VENIAL,  ve'-D^dl,  90:  a.    Pardonable,  exens. 

abltf :  Vc'iriABLB  is  no  longer  in  use. 
Ve'-nr-ol-oess,  «.  State  of  being  veniaL 

VENISON,  v^n'4-xn,  coitoq,  v«n'-M,  151, 1 14 : 
i.  Flesh  of  beasts  of  game,  but  particularly  of  the  deer. 

VENOM=sv5n'-5m,  #.  (Compare  Venene,  &c.) 
Poison;  figuratively,  spite,  malioe. 

Ven'*o-moar8,  a.  Poisonons;  malignant 

VeD'-o-mom-ly,  ad,  Poisonously  ;  malignantly. 

Ven'-O-moMS-ness,  t.  Poisonousuess ;  malignity. 

VENOUS.— See  under  Vein. 

VENT^v^Dt,  «.  A  smaU  aperture  at  which  the  air 
escapes,  or  any  thing  b  let  out ;  passage  out  of  secrecy 
to  public  notice;  act  of  opening;  diwhurge:  frum  a 
different  immediate  etymology,  sale;  and  from  another 
source,  a  baiting-|dace  or  inn ;  which  last  application 
is  ouite  obsolete. 

To  Vent,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  give  a  vent  or  opening  to  : 
to  let  out ;  to  utter ;  to  emit ;  to  publish ;  to  sell  or  let 
gotosale:— iieii.  [Spens.]  To  snuff. 

Ven'-ta^e,  «.  A  snuJl  hole,  as  of  a  flute.  [Shaks.] 

Ven'-tail,  99  :  «.  Tbe  breathing  part  of  a  helmet. 

Ven-tan'-na,  [Sp.]  #.  A  window.  [Drjd.] 

Vent'-fr,  «.  One  who  utters,  reports,  or  publishes* 
[Barrow.]  See  it  as  quite  a  different  word  hereafter. 

Vkn'-ti-duct,  #.  A  passage  for  the  wind. 

To  Vkn^-tj-i.^TS,  v.  a.  To  fon  with  the  wind;  to 
winnow,  to  fan :  in  old  authors,  to  examine,  to  discuss. 

Ven''-ti>la''-tor,  «.  Instrument  for  ventilating. 

Ven'-tt-la'^-fion,  89  :  $.  Act  of  ventilating :  in  okl 

senses,  vent;  refk^igeration ;  discussion. 
VaM-TOs'-l-Tr,  84:  «.  Windiness.  [Bacon.] 

VENTER=v«n'-tflr,  *.  Any  eivily  of  the  body,  as 
the  bead,  breast,  and  abdomen,  but  particalarly  tlie 
last }  the  womb,  and  hence,  mother. 

Ven'-tral,  a.  Belonging  to  the  belly. 

Ven'>trt-cle,  «.  A  small  cavity  in  an  anioud  body, 
particalarly  of  the  heart. 

Ven'-tri-cottS,  120:  a.  Bellied,  distended.  [Bot] 

Ven-tric'-U-lovs,  a.  S<Mnewhat  distended. 

VaN-TRiL'-o-QCiffM,  (-kwTzm,  188,  158)  87:  », 
The  art  of  making  the  voice  appear  to  come  from  vari> 
oas  distances,  and  not  from  tlie  actual  >|»eaker :  this 
was  supposed  to  be  done  by  forming  the  art'culatiuns 
in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  of  tlie  belly,  and  hence  the 
name :  Ventritoquy  b  less  in  use. 

Ven-tril'-O-^nUt,  t.  A  pnetiaer  of  ventriloquism. 

Ven'trir-O-^MWS,  (-kwut)  a.  Being  of  the  uatnre 
of  ventriloquism. 

VENTURE=»v«n'-t&re,  coUoa.  v«n'-ch'oor,  #. 
An  undertaking  of  cluince  and  danvcr.  a  hazanl; 
chance,  hap ;  the  thing  put  to  hazard,  stake :  At  a 
eea/are,  at  aasard. 

To  Ven'-/wre,  t^.  n.  and  a.  To  dare ;  to  ran  a  ha. 
zard  '.-—ad.  To  expose  to  hazard ;  to  put  on  a  ventun* ; 
it  is  wrongly  useci,  even  by  Addi>on.  fcr  to  rely  on : 
Tu  remture  at,  on,  or  upon,  to  dare  to  cngsge  in. 

Ven'-/K-r*r,  s.  One  who  ventures. 

Ven'-/H-ring,  s.  Act  of  putting  to  rbk. 

Ven'-fwre-sooie,  (-sum,  107)  a,  BoU,  daring. 

Ven'-Zi/re-wme-ly,  ad.  In  a  daring  manner. 

Ven'-/4froM,  120  :  a.  Daring,  fearless. 

Ven'-/i#-roi/8-ljr,  ^d.  Daringly. 

Ven'-/if-rovs-ness,  t.  Willingness  to  hazard. 

VENUE^vSn'-A,  «.  A  neighbouring   place  or  vi 
cinity,  also  called  Viime,  (ve'-n^^ :)  it  b  a  term  uf 
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Isw  to  slgntfy  Hm  plae*  whraee  the  Jott  who  an  to 
try  the  eetion  maet  be  drewD :  the  word  aleo  ocean 
tv  Feaey  or  Fmew,  which  tee. 

VENUS=ve'>DU8,  «.  One  of  the  pUneta;  a  god* 
deu:  (See  Veaeree).  &c. :)  it  is  oampoundcd  for  the 
names  of  verioua  plants,  as  F^nms*t'ba"$im:  V^m^t- 

iiM*i  ao^oe^ieorf ,  &c. 
V»-nu8t',  a.  BeautiftiL  [Waterhouee.  1663.] 

VERACIOUS,  v4-ri'-sb^us,  90 :  a.  Obeerraat  of 

truth :  ineliaing  to  tmth. 
Ve-rac'-i-ty,  (-rX««'4-t4>i,  92,  105)  *.   Habitual 

obM*nrance  of  truth:  it  b  appUwl  with  less  propriety 

tu  things,  OS  the  r«radfy  of  a  fkct. 

VERANDA»v4-riD'-dd,  #.  An  oriental  word  de. 
noting  an  open  portko;  an  ornamental  penthouse 
orer  a  window  or  balcony. 

VERATRUM=v4-ra'.trum,  *.  Hellebon. 

Ve-ra'-tn'-o,  90 :  #.  A  vegetable  alkali  diKorered  in 
white  hellebon  and  other  plants. 

VERB===verb,  #.  A  word  emphatically,  as  having  the 
power  to  signify  a  sentence,  which  no  other  artificial 
part  of  speech  possesses ;  a  word  simplv  or  merely,  in 
which  seuse  it  is  obsolete,  though  the  derivatives  fol- 
low it  in  this  sense. 

Verb'-al,  a.  Comialing  in  mere  words ;  having  word 
answeringto  word,  literal;  spoken,  not  written,  oral : 
Shakspeare  uses  it  for  Verbuie:  in  grammar,  derived 
IVom  a  verb,  as  a  verbal  noun;  (e.  g.  Reading  and 
Writing  an  verbal  nouns.) 

Ver'-bal-ly,  ad.  In  words;  orally ;  word  for  word. 
Th  Ver'-hal-ixe,  t^.  a.  To  make  into  a  verb. 
Ver-bal'-t-ty,  84  :  *.  Mere  words.  [Brown.] 
Ver-baf-tim,  [Lat.]  ad.  Word  for  word. 
Ver'-bt-age,  99:  «.  Empt^  discourse,  words  gramma. 

tlcally  but  not  logically  connected. 
Ver-bose',  (-boce,  152)  a.  Abounding  in  words. 
Veivbos'-f-^,  92  :  #.  Exuberance  of  words. 

To  VERBERATE=sver'-b«r4tt,  v.  a.  To  beat, 

to  strike :  hence.  VER^BESA'^Tioif.  a  beating. 
VERDANTever'-dant,  a.  Green,  ftesh. 
Ver^-dan-cy,  «.  Oreenneas. 
Vbr'-dbr-jbu,  t.  An  officer  of  the  forest. 
Vn.Rt^'KH'-viQUSf',  (-tekt.  104)  #.  The  ineroslatlon 

on  the  surface  of  ancient  copper  coins. 
Vbr'-db-orzb,  (-gritss,   104)   *.    Hoary  green,  a 

met  of  brass  or  copper,  being  an  acetate  of  copper 

with  excess  of  aoid. 
Viui'-Di-TSRy  ».  Chalk  made  green. 
Vrr'-ddrb,  {eoihq,  ver'-j*oor,  147)  t.  Green. 
Vei'-du-roMS,  a.  Green,  decked  with  green. 
Vrrt,  «.  Whatever  grows  and  bean  green  leaf  in  a 

forest  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer;  [Forest  law.] 

In  heraldry,  the  colour  green. 

VERDlCT=>ver'-dTckt, «.  A  dedantion  of  some, 
thing  as  the  (ra/^,— decision,  judgement ;  especially 
the  determination  of  the  jury  declared  to  the  judge. 

ViS^-rid"-/-c-.ii.,  o.  Telling  truth. 

VERECUND»vgr'4-cund,92 :  a.  Modest,  bash, 
fhl:  Ver'-e-cnn^.di-oiis  is  less  used. 

Ver'-e-cun"-di-ty,  #.  Bashfulncw. 

VERGE=verge,  «.  A  rod,  or  something  in  the 
form  of  a  rod.  carried  as  nn  emblem  of  authority  ;  spe- 
cially, the  mace  of  a  dean :  A  tenamt  by  the  verge  was 
one  who  swore  fealty  to  the  lord  of  the  manur  while 
holding  in  his  hand  the  verge,  which  signified  the 
kvd's  authority :  Verge  was  also  used  to  denote  the 
extent  of  the  iurisdiction  pertaining  to  the  lord-steward 
of  the  king's  household,  whose  verge  signified  that  ju- 
risdiction; it  seems  to  have  reached  twelve  miles 
round  the  court. 

Ver'-ger,  «.  One  that  carries  a  dean's  verge;  an 
attendant  in  a  church. 

7b  VERGEa-verge,  v,  n.  To  tend,  to  approach. 


Verge,  s.  That  vhk^  teoda  or  le»da  a*  oaee  ft*  a 
deehvity ;  hence,  brink,  edge,  nttanat  bMd^. 

VERIDICAL,  see  with  Verdict:  To  VuuFT,  ft&. 
VEaii.v,  Vxmisiiiii.AB,  flee.,  see  below  with  V«ity. 

V  ERITV,  v«l'4-t^  s.  (Compare  VenckM*.  fcc^  Vo. 
diet,  &C.)  Truth,  consonance  to  the  reality  of  t^mgs; 
a  true  asaertkm  or  tenet;  moral  tr^h. 

Ver'-y,  a.  and  ad,  (jComp.  Ver'-i-rr :  smper,  Vei'-s- 
est.)  True, real;  complete,  peifret,  tatrrn,  iiie<|Ot.s% 
with  respect  to  something  bad,  as  a  rrry  beast;  b^ 


as: 


to  be  tnt,  to 


sometimes  with  emphasis  in  a  good 

friend;  samcemphaticaUy:    adb.  !■ 

an  eminent  degree. 
Ver'-s-ly,  ad.  In  tntth  ;  ia  gneat 
Vei'-t-ta-bW,  a.  True ;  agreeable  to 
Ver'-i-ta-bly,  ad,  la  a  trae  maimer. 
To  Vbr'-i-fy,  6:   ».  a.    To  prove 

confirm. 
Ver"-i-fi'-«r,  #.  One  that  veriSea. 
Ver"-i-fi'-a-ble,  a.  That  may  be  verified. 
Ver'-i-fi-ca''-f»n,  s.  Confirmatioci.  CBoyle.1 
VBii'-/-8lM"-/-LJR,  34  :  a.    Having  the 

of  true:  rer'miB''i7oKr  is  little  used. 
Ver'-i.8t-mil"-i-tade,  $,    Appeaimaoe  of  traO,  pro- 

bability:  Fer'traatTt^y  U  disused. 
VERJUICE,  ver'-j'ooce,  110,  109:  #.  Acidlk|nr 

expressed  frmn  erab-apples. 

VERMEIL.~See  VermiUon. 
VERMICELLI,  &C — See  in  theenaoiag 

VERMICULE,  vei'-m4'C&Ie, «.    A  litOe 

worm,  a  grub. 
Ver-mic'-U'lotrs,  a.  Fhll  of.  or  resembling 
Ver-mic'-u-lar,  34  :  a.  *  Acting  like  a  w<am  ; 

tinned  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same  body. 
To  Ver-mi(/-U'late,  v.  a»     To  inlay  w  a  manwr  te 

resemble  the  tradi  or  motkn  of  marfos. 
Ver-mi(/-a.la''-/«>D,  89 :  «.    Act  or  «it  of  iciuika- 

lating;    continnatwn  of   motion   ttom  one  port  le 

another. 

Vbh'-mb-oi."-o.q  r,  87 :  t .  That  part  of  nstazal  his- 
tory which  treats  of  worms. 

Ver'-mi-cel"-!./,  (-ch«K-l4ii,  [Ital.]  170)  t.  A 

paste  rolled  In  the  form  of  worm& 
Vbkmicuuir,  &c. — See  higher  in  the  claaa 
Ver'-mj-form,  o.  Worm-shaped. 
Vbr'-mi-vuob,  t,  MedidQe  for  expelling 
Vermilion. — See  ^  next  dans. 
Vermin. — See  herealler. 
VER-Mip'-j-Rors,  87 :  a,  Prodncing 
Vbr-miV-o-uoc»,  87 :  a.  Feeding  on 

VERMILION,  ver-mTl'-ydD,  90:  «.  (In  M 
writings,  Vmneil.  Yermil.  and  Vennllv.)  Origiaally, 
the  grub  of  a  particular  plant  otherwise  called  codii 
neal ;  (hence,  the  word  is  etjrmologicaUy  related  to  the 
prevk>us  class;)  at  present,  the  naaie  is  given  to  the 
red  snlphuret  of  meveury;  hence,  aay  beantifal  red 
oolour. 

To  Ver-miK-fon,  v.  a.  To  dye  red. 

VERMIN «ver'-mTn,  s.  *  (This  is  an  etywikgiGs] 
relation  of  Vermicnte.  Ac)  Any  nouoas  anoaal,  taaei 
commonly  for  small  creatures:  It  is  ssldoas  ODplofved 
as  a  noun  singular  in  modem  stvle.  and  it  sera'  tskes 
a  plural  termination ;  it  is  used  of  human  beta^  to 
contempt:  Vei'.min-ly  occurs  (date  1653)  ar  •■ 
adverb. 

To  Ver'-mi-nate,  o.  ».  To  breed  vormin. 
Ver'-mt-oa"-/ion,  89  :  «.    Generation  of  venain  :  it 

occurs  as  the  name  of  Qie  vermiemUtr  action  of  tte 

bowels. 
Ver'-miu-OMS,  a.  Tending  to  vermin.  [BoveyJ 
Vermiparous,Vermivoroas. — See  nnderVersiesIs. 

VERNACULAR=ver-n«ck'-i.l«r,  34:  «.  Of 
one's  own  country,  native. 
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120: 


■,  .-V  .  a.     Venaenlar:  Ben  Jontoo 
Latin  lente,  to  ilgni(y  petoUnt,  saucy. 
tOba.3 
"VmM^niis'-I-rrf  *,    T)xe   submimive  behaviour  of  a 

lKMi9elK>ld  slave.  [Bailey.] 
V£RNAL«ver'-ndl9  a.  Belonging  to  the  spring. 
VBRf-If^MT,  a.  Flourishing  as  the  spring.     [IfiHon.] 
To  VeK-nate,  v,  n.  To  become  young  again. 
Ver-na^-ZwDi  89 :  «.  Foliation.  [Bot] 

VERNIER,  veK-n^r,  t.  A  graduated  index  vhich 
rabdivMes  the  smallest  divisions  on  a  straight  or  cir- 
cnlar  scale,  named  ftom  the  inventor. 

VERONICA,  vi-rSn'-i-ca,  *.  literaUy.  "  a  true 
taaace."  appliad  at  a  name  to  the  genus  of  plants 
niewlwell. 
VERSABLC,  ver'-«3-bl,  a.  That  may  be  turned: 
hence,  Vti^takltaeu  and  FtnabiFUyt  all  of  them  dis- 
oaed. 

'Vbr^-s^l,  a  cant  contraction  of  Univerial, 

'Vmsf'SA^IhM,  105  :  a.  That  may  be  turned  round ; 
changeable,  variable;  easily  applied  to  new  tasks. 

Ver'-M-til^-Hty,  84:  «.  QuaUty  of  being  versatile: 
Vn^tatikneu  is  leas  used. 

Vbbsb  and  its  relations,  see  hereafter. 

To  bt  \nuBBJh  (vewt,  114,  143)  v,  n.  To  be 
skilled  in }  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Vkb^'-SI-COl'-OITB,  116,  120:1  a.     Having  various 

VxR'^-SK:oi/-OirjUtD,  1 14  :  J  colours ;  changeable 
ineolooc 

Vkr'-b/on,  (ver^-shun,  147)  t.  A  turning  or 
changing  of  something ;  change  of  direction ;  a  turning 
into  anoUier  language,  translation. 

V£RSE»?erc«,  153:  t.  ,(AlHed  to  the  previous 
dass.)  A  completed  arrangement  of  metrical  sylla- 
bles in  poetry,  generally  a  single  line;  less  property. 
but  veiy  commonly,  a  stanza ;  a  short  section  of  pro- 
■aie composition ;  poetry,  lays,  metrical  language;  a 


Ver'-tMnlMate,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  pUmU 
which  have  their  flowers  intermixed  with  small  leaves 
growing  in  a  kind  of  whorls  about  the  joints  of  a  stalk, 
as  penny>royal,  horehound,  &c.;  hence.  Ver'iicU  («.) 
is  a  name  for  this  kind  of  inflorescence. 

Ver'-ti-clf,  #.  An  axis;  a  hinge.  [1653.] 

Vbr-tZ-oo,  (ver-te'-gA :  see  the  following  note.)  *. 

A  tmming  in  the  head,  a  giildiness. 
1^  Iha  current  pronunciation,  as  given,  «-ould  imply 

that  it  is  an  Italian  word,  but  it  is  Latin,  and  ought, 

consistently  with  our  usual  mode  of  sounding  Latin,  to 

be  pronounced  ver-tf -go. 
Ver-ti/-t-no«i,  (-ttdgt'-i-niU,  64,  120)  a.  Turn- 

ing  round,  rotiuy ;  giddy. 
Ver-ti^-t-DOttS-ness,  «.  Stale  of  being  vertiginous  ; 

giddiness ;  unsteadiness. 
VERUCOUS,  v«r'-oo-cus,  a.  Warty. 
VERVAIN=ver'-vi\n,  99  :  «.  A  pUuat,  sumeiimes 

spelled  Vervine:  there  is  also  a  Ver^wain-moThw. 

V  ER V  ELS.— See  Varvels. 
VERY.— See  under  Verity. 
7b  VESICATE,  v«8s'4-dlt<,  92:  v,a.  To  raise 

little  bUdders,  to  blister. 
Ve8'-i-ca"-/ioo,  89  :  t.  A  blistering. 
Ves'-i-clr,  «.  A  little  air-bladder. 
Ve-sic'-u-iar,  81  :  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of 

vesicles ;  hollow ;  full  of  small  interstices. 
Ve-»ic'-a-tor-y,  t.  A  blistering  medicine. 
VESPERsV^s'-per,  «.  The  e/ening  star:  iu  the 

plural,  the  evening  sen-ice  of  the  Roman  churclu 
Ves'-per-tine,  105  :  a.  Pertaining  to  the  e7ening. 

V  ESSEL=»v£s'-sel,  s.  That  whoee  use  is  to  hold  or 
contain  something  else,  as  a  cask  or  a  vase  for  hf^ing 
liquors,  and  a  ship  for  holding  cargo ;  in  anatomy  and 
botany,  a  tube  or  cansl ;  in  theotoxy.  a  person  receiv- 
ing some  measure  of  what  is  poured  out  by  Heaven. 

7b  Ves'-sel,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  vessel.  [Bacon.] 

Verg^  V,  a.  To  ten  in  veree.  [Shake.]  V  ESS  ETS= v^s'-s^ts,  s.  A  kind  of  cloth. 

Verte'-mon,  «.  A  poet  in  hidicroos  style.  VESSICNON^v^s'-stck-nSn,  *.  WindgalL  [Far.] 

Ver'-ti-cl^,  *.  A  little  verse.  VEST=v58t,  *.  An  outer  garment. 

Versicolour,  &c. — See  in  the  previous  cUsa.  7b  Vest,  v.  a.  To  clothe,  to  co\-er,  to  dress ;  to  dress 

Veniflcation,  &C. — See  kiwer  in  the  class.  in  along  garment;  to  invest,  to  make  possessor  of. 

Tit  Vsn'-ar.vv    fi  •  »  «  and  a    To  moke  verses  —  foltowed  by  icitA;  to  place  in  possessfon,  with  in  before 

II  ^  Iw  '•-  •  ZL    \    ?J^L^!l.^              '  the  possessor :  in  the  last  sense  it  somethnes  becomes 

xr"^}  ^.^'Jy****  "*  ^'"^    ^  ^?  *°^  ''^'^L          ..v    .  *  ne\it«  verb,  as  "  The  estate  vests  in  the  brother.- 

V  "^'5  7'  *•  ^  "•^"  **^  "'"*•  "*      ""  Ve«f-ed,  a.  Invested.  Axed ;  not  in  a  state  of  con- 

the  sirfrit  of  poetry.  tingency. 

Vei^-Si-fi-C^-tor,  t.  A  versifier.  [Dryd  ]  Vesf-ment,  #.  A  garment. 

V«'-«^M:a"^.on,  89 :  t.  Art  or  practice  of  making  ^^^^^^  ^    ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^ 

v-!f^IL           o     1    x»-                     1  the  priest  vesU  himself  in  his  sacerdotal  garments; 

y  BRIIOW,  «.— See  hi  the  prevrous  chus.  ^  paJochial  assembly,  so  called  because  heW  in  a  ves- 

VERST=verat,  «.  A  Russian  measure  about  three        i^y .  hence  any  room  in  which  such  assembly  is  custo* 

quarters  of  an  English  mile.  marily  held,  but  if  distinct  from  the  church,  properly 

VERT.— See  under  Verdant.  ealled  a  Vestry-room:  Vestry. hoard,  the  persons  who 

VERTEBRA,  ver'.ti.bric  103 :  ..  pL  The  ijg-       ^^^^^  -^f^^S^ X:ri'S':^:::^^l^l 

.Wbf~niLS?;?:Se^?iSnilS^X^  Ves^-ture,  (co//oy.  vfti^-chW)  ..     A  garment ; 

Jm,  but  for  ihU  we  commonly  use  the  adopted  French  ^J^'.  ?***r«:    ^,  ^  ,.  „, 

void  following.  VESTAL=rv«»'-tai,  a,  and  #.  Pertaining  to  Fetta; 

VBR'-Tft-BS£,  (-bu  r,  1 59)  #.  A  joint  of  the  bMsk  :  pL        pure,  chaste :— «.    A  Vestal  virgin ;  a  pure  virgin. 

Kerfefrret  (ver'-te-burx)  or  r«fie6n».  VESTIBULE,  v^s'-ti-bAle,  *.  The  porch  or  first 

Ver'-te-bral,  a.  and  «.  Pertaining  to  the  spine,  or        entrance  of  a  bouse. 

iUJo{nU;havingabaek-bone:—s.  A  vertebral  animal  VESTIGE,  vSsa'-tldgi,   105:  «.  Footstep;  mark 

VERTEX,  Ver^t8cks,  188:  •.  (Allied  toVersable.        left  after  passing, 

ftc.)  Primarily,  that  which  turns,  and  hence  a  round  7b  Ves'-ti-gate,  ».  a.  To  trace.  [Obe.] 

C;l^'.STth;VX.^£^e^thii^«^^  VESTMENT,    VESTRY,    VESTURE.-See 

Ver'-ti-cal,  a.  Placed  in  the  senith;  placed  pcrpen-     ^,^^^.*f:\^      1    -/    l  ^  a       »--.  «  t 

dienlariyt^  the  horizon.  ^  VESUVIAN,  vfe-su'-vMn,  a.  and  t.  Pertaining 

Vcr'-ti-cal-ly,  ad.  In  the  lenlth.  to  Vesuvius  :-in  A  sub-species  of  pyramldlcal  garnet 

«...      ,   ^'  -,  ^       _  .   .  ..  ,,     •n__^,^        found  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius. 

Ver-ts-eal-ness,  #.  State  of  being  vertical :  Brown    -.__^„      v.  .     '  .  .         ,  .    . 

aaes  rs/tfeorfti.  VETCH=?§tcb,  i.  A  leguminous  plant 

VBa-Tw/-f-Tr,  (-tlM^-4-te^  84,  105)  *.  Power  of    Vetch'-y,    105 :  o.  Consisting  of  or  abounding  in 

turning;  dienmvoltttkm ;  rotation.  I     vetches :  there  is  also  a  plant  called  Vrieh'Hng, 

Therifaslsossdaftsf  BsedssoT  ipelUac  that  luivs  ae  irrsffnlarity  of  Maad. 

CmmmmUt  vXth-UD,  i. «.  mMmi,  165 :  ytih-un,  u  e.  moh,  165 :  (tto,  166 :  ttOo,  166. 
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VLC 
VETERAN-v^t'-^i^D,  #.  and  t.  ou  in  t*^ 

tk»,  paitkHlwly  iu  var;  UtnmosXy  old  in  a  j^nand 

aeoi« ;— «.  Una  okl  in  axptrieace.  pactiauUrly  an  okl 

•uldier. 
VETERINARY,  vet'-«r-e-D5r4>j,  a.  Pcrtalniag 

to  ih«  art  of  fct^Uog  lh^  (Uieam  of  domestic  aaimals. 
Vet'-er-»-na''-ri-mi,  90:   «.  A  veterinary  surgeon. 

r  Brown.] 
VETO=*ve'-ti,  »,  **  I  tortAl/'  applied  ns  n  name  to 

aprDli!UtfoB.ottlMnowerorpfuhiblUn||.  [Lai.] 
To  VEX,  vSdkB,  188 :  v.a.  and  m.  To  toment.  to 

teatt*.  to  liaraM ;  to  dtitarb.  to  di«quiet  (  to  Btretdi  at 

by  hooks :— ant.  To  fret,  to  be  uneasy ;  to  be  on  tenters. 
ye^-tti  #.  Om  who  vexes. 
Vey-iiig-ly,  a^  So  as  to  rex. 
Ver-a'-lwwg,  (-sh'ua,  147)  90 :  a,  Crnulng  trouble. 

aflietiTe:  fall  of  uneasiness ;  teasing. 
Ve«-a'-iiOM8-ly»  <uL  In  a  veaations  manner. 
VfLT^a'-h'oMg  DCS*,  «.  Qnalily  of  behif  rexatioas. 
YeX'Bf'iwn,  89  :  t.  Act  of  vexing;  state   of  being 

vexed  {  uneaslnrss ;  canse  of  uneasiness ;  net  of  ha- 
rassing by  law;  slight  leasing  trouble. 
VKXiU  v^cksMl,  188:  «.  A  nag  or  standard;  in 

botany,  the  upper  iietal  of  a  papilionaceons  Ikm-er. 
Vey-il-lor-jr,  «.  and  a,  A  slandanl-benrer: — ae(/. 

Pertoinins  to  an  ensign  ot  standard. 
Vex'-il-la  -/ion,  $.  A  troop  under  one  standard. 
VEXINGLY.— See  under  To  Vex. 
VI  ET  ARMIS  — See  Vis, 
VIA=tI'-<3,  [tlius  as  Eng.]  ad.  By  way  of.  [Ul.] 
Vi'-ii-DL'CT,  «.  A  stnicture  by  which  a  way  is  formed 

ftom  one  road  to  another. 
Vi'-^B-r,  a.  Happening  in  ways  or  roads.  [Peltham.] 
Vl-At^l-CCM,  i.  Provision  for  a  journey;  hence,  tlie 

last  Tites  to  prepare  a  pnsning  soul  for  departure. 
Vi-at'-ic,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  journey. 
VIALsV?-al,  «.  A  phinl  or  small  botUe. 
To  Vi^HilyV.  «.  To  enclose  in  a  vial.  [Milton.] 
VIAND=v?-flnd,  t.   Pood;  meat  dressed. 
VIARY.  VIATICUM,  &c.— See  with  Via. 
To  VIBRATE=v?-brite,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  brand- 

Ish ;  to  cause  to  qnlver:~nn(.  To  swing ;  to  oscillate } 

to  quiver. 
Vi'-bro-tiVe,  105 :  a.  Tliat  vibmtes. 
Vi'-bro-tor-jf,  a.  Vibrating;  ausing  to  vibrate. 

Vi-bra'lieB,  89:  «.  Aet  of  vibrating;   oseHUtkm; 

leelpracal  motk>n ;  nndnlation., 
Vi4>ra'-li*tm-clr,  (vi-bra'-shi-UDg-cl,  147, 158) 

101  :  s.  A  small  vibration. 
VICAR,  &C^See  under  Vicarious. 

VICARIOUS,  v4-carc'4-U8,  90,  120  :  a.  (Com. 

pare  the  prefix  Vice-  and  its  compounds.)    Acting  ibr 

another,  deputed,  delegated. 
Vi<<a'-ri-<Mi8-ly,  ad.  In  place  of  another. 

Vi-ca'-r«-ate,  «.  and  a.  Delegated  office  or  power : 
— Oilj.  Having  delegated  power. 

V|(/-^R,  f.  Onv  wli»  performs  the  ftinetkms  of  ano- 
therw  bni  specially  ttaa  incumbent  of  an  oppropriatc«l 
orimpropriatedbeoeftce,  (see Rector:)  a  Vtear-gntml 
b  one  wiio  exercises  a  general  jorbdiotion  in  matters 


purely  spiritual. 
Vic'-o-rage,  99:  *. 


The  benefice  of  a  tiear;  the 
boose  or  residence  of  a  vicar. 

Vic'-flr-ahtp, ».  Office  of  a  vicar. 

Vi-ca -ri-fli,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  vicar. 

VICEavTct,  «*  All  conduct  in  which,  throngh  wil- 
fbloesfl  or  weakness,  men  depart  ftrom  the  purposes 
of  their  being,  (compare  Virtue ;)  a  fault,  an  oltcnce, 
generally  an  habitual  (aalt.  and  not  a  single  euor- 
mity:  oefeet  in  any  thing}  the  attendant  on  tbe 
devil  in  the  moralities  or  ^d  moral  plays,  who  came 
afterwards  to  be  confounded  with  the  fool. 

Weedy  (vicst,  114)  A.  Having  vices,  as  a  kiylf 
WcrdcUy.  £Shaks.] 


VID 

yy-imm,  (vaUif-ua,  147)  u.  .AMi^oi  te«l^ 
rupl  in  prindplM  and  eondtwi  i 
deney;  cormpt  or  ilefsolivc  in 
chievous,  refractory. 

Vic'-iows-Iy,  ad.  In  a  vicious 
Vi(/-lOtf8-ness,  t.  Quality  of  being  ricioan.' 

To  Vir'.i-ATp,  (viab'4-ifa,  146,   147)  c 

eorruirt.  to  deprave;  to  make  Ims  ponaw 
Vi/'-f.a"-lion,89:  m,  ~ 
yW-i-oa^'-i'ty,  «.  Vlckmsnesr  [So«tfu] 

VlCE==rvTci,  #.  (CompanVls.)  A  sActoT 

press  with  a  screw  t  faaooa^  fipc,  siBapb. 
To  Vice,  V.  a.  To  dcaw  as  by  the  fttcv  nT i 

VICE-,«vtCi,(thusinEng.)  A  pnAx  froaa  the  I«ii% 
denoting,  in  the  words  compoanded  with  it,  tbe  taking 
of  anothei^s  place  as  a  substitote  or  s*eoo«i 

VlCB-AlZ-MI'R^L,  «.  A  naval  nflferr  of 
rank:  ric»4idHi*rslfcy,t]ieoAee<if  a 

Vicbk:iian'-cbi.-lou,  «.  An  oflleBr  «C 

court  below  the  ChaoceUori  ttMsncoad 

the  universities. 
Vice-ok'>kbnt,  «.  and   a.    One   hokfi^p  ifa|siis< 

power,  a  lieutenant : — a  ^j.  Having  deleigaied  povex. 
ViCB-l'KBJS'-I-UENT,  «.  President  noder  a  hi^lwr  tmt. 
Vice'^roy,  t.  He  who  governs  in  plncie  of  llss  ko^g. 
Vice'-roy-«hip,  »,  Office  of  arieetof. 

Vice-ror-ol'^f  »•  Dignity  of  a  vieeioy. 

Other  com 


pounds  are  Vice^mmt;   Fine 
Alfa;  FJof-ooaW;  Fico^ioge's  f>af4<V«f»; 


TlM  wlMniM  MiUre,  ud  the  prisciplw  to  «rliidi  tiM  auiaWfa  ssfcf,  yisiisds  Ike  DMkMfyw 


Vi'^B-VBR".iLi,[Lat.]  ad. 

VICENARY,  v?-c^ar4^it. 

Vi-aBs'-i-MA''-ri(nf,  89 :  #.  A  potdn^  to  de^k  «f 
every  tweniialh  man. 

VICETY=vI'-c4-t*ij,  *.  Nlc*ty.  CB.  Jam,-} 

VICINAGE,  vTs8'4-nilg«,  92, 105^99 :  «.  Kci^ 
bonrhood,  place  a^joinhig. 

Vi-ciNi/,  a.  Vicinal.  [GianviU] 

Vi-ci'-nal,  a.  Near, 

Vt-cin'-t-ty.  92,  105:  t.  N. 

VICIOUS,  &c~8ee  under  Vke. 

VICISSITUDE,  Y^-cTs'.S^tAd*,  t.  Change  ia 
which  the  same  things  come  round,  or  again  replscQ 
others,  (see  Vice* ;)  rcrsilution. 

Vi-cis'-s»-tu"-di-uar-y,  a,   Regalaily  tAma^mg. 

VICONTiEL.^See  vri^  Visoonat. 

VICTIM ssvfck'-ttm,  s.  Something  alaia  for  % 
sacrifice,  a  sacrifice;  smnething  destroyed. 

To  Vic'-tim-ate, «.  «.  To  offer  in  sacriilee.  fDaased  4 
in  modern  cant.  7^  FieCunice  is  to  make  the  viette  afa 
swindling  transaction. 

VICTOR«vIck'.t^,  38 :  f.    Ob»  flut 

soma  partiddar  occasion. 
Vic'-tor-ew,  ».  A  female  vktor.    [Spenser.] 
V i</- tress,  [Sluiks.J  Vic'-trice,  105:  (Baa 

t.  Victress. 
Vic-to'-rt-oiirs,  90, 120:  a.   CoiMiQerii^; 

conquest!  betdieaing conqnsst. 
Vic-to'-rt-ows-Iy,  ad.  With  «^n.v|,>t,t- 
Vic-UZ-ri-ona-Dess,  «.  Stala  of  being  vietarioasu 
Vic'-tor-y, «.  Success  in  contest ;  cciMiocnt. 

VICTUAL,  vTt'-tl,  167:    «.    PnniMn  of  ft 
store  for  the  sustenance  of  lifii ;  in  modm  styb  it 
never  occurs  but  in  the  pUval,  riceaals. 

To  Vict'-iral,  v.  a.   To  store  with  ptmhlona  ftr  ftad. 

y\et'-va\-\€t,  «.  One  who  ptovUes  TiifJi .  one 
who  keeps  a  public  boose  of  entsttninawal. 

VIDELICET,  v^«;i'4-cdt,«WL  To^ii;  Mbf 
the  usual  form  of  writing  (net  pmnwmiiM^ii  is  f%. 
VIDUAL-Tid'-U-^I,  «.  BetongiagU,  «  wid«r. 
Vi-du'-i-ty, «.  Widowhood.  {fiMh  ^tm&»  ^bdaed.)     ' 


m. 


VI L 


vro 


Tq  VIEIarvy,  9.  m,  and  a.  To  strive  for  taper loritjr, 
to  contWHi.  to  sCrHre  «^o«t  otbMv,  folloired  by  with : 
'•  mtt  [Oba.]  To  nw  or  employ  as  ^ying ;  touaklo. 

VIELLE,  v^jSU  [Ft.]  170:  t.  The  hurdygurdy. 

7b  VlBWsvUy  1 10  :  v.  a.  To  Mtrvey ;  to  look  on 
by  way  of  exAmimUion ;  to  lee. 

\ieWt  t.  Proepeet ;  power  of  beholding ;  corporeal  or 
latelleetiul  eight ;  met  of  eeeing ;  eye ;  aar>ey ;  reach 
of  sight ;  appeoniBee  i  display  ;  iotentiua,  design. 

yiem-er,  36 :  »,  One  who  Tiewsi 

VifM/'ia^,  i.  Act  of  taking  a  riew. 

Virir'-leM,  a.    Not  viewod  or  seen. 

VIGESIMAT10N.-~See  with  Vteenory. 

VIGlL^Ttd'-rtly  f.  A  keeping  watch,  watch,  tot- 
beoranee  of  deep ;  deTotion  at  the  customary  hours 
of  sleep :  a  fkit  kept  before  a  holiday ;  the  service 
need  on  the  ere  of  a  holiday. 

VtCT^'I-L^IfT,  a,  WotchAtl.  diligent,  attenttre. 

Vy'-i-lont-ly,  ad.  Watehftilly. 

V^-4-liiIlce,  «.  Forbearance  of  sleep ;  gnard  ;  watch* 
fulness,  circomspectiun :  VigHanaf  is  the  same. 

VIGNETTE,  vint-ySt'JFr.]  170:  t.  OriginaUy, 
a  kind  of  flonrish  of  viae-leaves  and  flowers  in  tim 
Toeant  port  of  a  title-page,  above  the  dedication,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  division  of  a  bo(A ;  at  present,  any  deli- 
oeatkm  without  boundary  lines  In  these  spnees. 

VIGOUR*  Vig^'Ur,  120  :  t.  Force,  strength ;  mental 

force;  energy. efllcaey. 
V  ig'-or-OtfH,  a.  Forcible  ;  ftill  of  strength. 
Vig'-or-ovs-ly, odL  Forcibly;  energetically. 
Vi^'^r-OMS-ness,  j.  Force,  strength. 
VlLEaTile,  a.     Boae.    mean,   worthless;    morally 

in>uie,  wicked :  old  writers  use  VUd  or  ViUd. 
Vile-ljr,  ad.  Bnaely,  meanly,  shamelblly. 
Vile^-netSj  ».    Stote  or  quality  of  being  rile;  base. 

Bess:  in  old  writers  Vi'-U-ty  occurs  with  the  some 

meaning. 
To  Vil'-I-VT,  6 :    «.  a.     To  mako  vile,  to  debase ; 

to  defiune,  to  make  eoatomptible. 
Vil''-i-fi'-fr,  f.  One  that  viliftes. 
WV'irU'Cwf'tiofit  «.  Act  of  TiUtying.  [1653.] 
To  Vn.'-/-PBNUy  V,  a.    To  have  in  no  esteem,  to  treat 

wHh  slight,  [16S6.1  hence.  VU*ipe»"dnu:y,(jttAi.) 

VILLavTiI,  «.  A  small  collection  of  houses.  [Hale.] 

Yn/'hJ,  [Lat]  t.  A  country  seat 

Vil'-laob,  99:  «.  A  collection  of  houses  in  the 
eonntry,  less  than  a  town. 

VilMa-grr,  2,  36:  «.  Inhabitant  of  a  vQUge. 

ViF-la-ger-y,  «.  District  of  villages. 

ViL-LAr-IC,  88  :  a.  Belonging  to  vilUges.  [Milton.] 

VlLt^AN^vTlMSn,  #.  One  who  held  hnds  by  a 
base  or  servile  tenure;  also  spelled  ViUeim:  for  its 
modem  spelling  and  seuse.  see  tower  in  the  class :  the 
two  previous  classes  of  wonls  are  probably  related 
to  the  present :  VHlan  or  VxtkiH  is  related  to  the  class 
immemalely  preceding. 

Vil'-lon^ge, «.  State  of  serrilode :    also  speOnd  Fil- 


Vil'-Mn-AfSy  a.  Serving  ;  being  In  villauoge. 

Vtf-Uin-jr,  «.  VHlanage. 

7b  VtV-lon-ize,  v.  a.  To  degrade. 

VllAl^lN)  99:  t.     A  degraded  or  wicked  wretch,  a 

molefaetor:  in  this  sense  we  must  regard  tlie  wonl 

as  related  to  VtU,  &c 
VilMain-oars,  a.  Vase,  vile:  it  is  used  colloquially 

with  a  lighter  meaning ;  and  by  Shaks.  as  an  adverb. 
VtiMain-oM'ljfy  ad.  In  a  villainous  manner. 
Vil'-laiD-ot»-neu,  »-  Wickedness. 
VilMain-ir,  «.  Depravity,  wickedness ;  a  wicked  ac- 

ttoo.  in  which  sense  it  hiia  a  plural. 
To  VilMaifWie,  V.  a.  To  defiune. 
ViLLATlC.— See  onde^  ViU. 


VILF J=vTl'-!T,  [  Lat]  i. pi.  Literally. hairs;  applied 
to  flbm  in  anatomy ;  and  iu  holany,  to  the  lutiry  ur 
shag-like  exeresccnee  with  which  some  plants  altound. 

Vil'-it>/«,  120  :  a.  Shaggy,  rough,  (Urry. 

VlMlNAL^v?-mTn-aI,  a.    An  epithet  of  trees 

which  uroduce  twigs  fit  to  bind  witlt. 
Vi-miii^>e-otfS,  90 :  a.  Mode  of  twigs. 
VINACEOUS.— See  under  Vine. 
VINCIBLE,  viu'-c^bl,  a.  Conquerable. 
VlD'-a'-bltf-iiesSy  t.  Liability  to  be  ouoqueted. 
VINCTURE,  vTngk'-tiiK,  147:  t.    A  binding. 

To  VINDEMIATE,  vtn-de'mi-At*.  v.  n.  (Com- 

pare  Vine.  &c.)  To  gather  the  vintage. 
Vin-de'-mi-a''-/M>n,  89 :  «.  Grape-gothering. 
Vin-de'-mi-al,  a.  Belmiging  to  a  vintage. 

ro.VlNDICATE.  vin'-di-cit*,  v.  a.  To  justify, 
to  support;  torevengCf  to  avenge;  to  assert;  to  pro- 
tect from  censure. 

Vin'-di-ca''-/ion,  89:  *.  Defonoe;  jusUOcaUoo. 

V|n"-di*ca'-tor,  38 :  ».  One  who  vindkratea. 

Vin''-dt-ca'-tor-y»  a.  Justificatory;  performing  the 
office  of  vengeance. 

Vin"-di-ca'-tive,  105  :  a,  Vindktive. 

ViN-DlcZ-T/trE,  105  :  a.  Given  to  revenge,  revengeful. 

Vin-dic'-tive-ly,  ad,  RevengeAilly. 

Vin-dic'-^ve»ness,  «.  Revengeful  temper. 

VI N  E^ vine,  «.  The  pUnt  that  bears  the  grape. 

Vised,  114  :  a.  Having  leaves  as  of  the  vine. 

Vi'*Der-yy  *.  A  phiee  for  rearing  vines. 

Vt'-oy,  a.  Of  or  abounding  in  vines. 

Vi-na'-tffoi»,  (-th^us,  147)  a.  Bekmgingto  gmpes. 

t^  Among  the  compounds  are  Fin^-dretstr^  (one  who 
trims  vines })  Fin^-firHter,  or  FiM^grubAaia  insect 
that  injures  vines ;)  &c. :  Vine^-ynrd  is  also  a  com- 
pound, but  frequent  occurrence  and  a  eouseqoently 
appropriate  pronunciation  have  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
a  primitive :  see  it  lower  in  the  class. 

ViNiOAR,  &c. — See  lower  in  the  daoi. 

Vi'-Nocrs,  a.  Having  the  qnolitiee  of  wine. 

Vi-nos'-i-tjr,  s.  Quality  of  being  vinous. 

Vi'-NO-J.ENT,  a.  Given  to  wine. 

Vi'-DO-len*cjr,  t.  Drunkenness.  CCk)ckenim.] 

Vil/-B-<MR,  92:  «.  LtteraUy.  sour  wine:  wine  or 

other  liquor  after  undergoing  the  second  or  ocetoas 

fermentatiou ;  any  thing  really  or  metephorically  sour. 

in  which  sense  it  i«  sometimes  used  a4joctively :  R^M- 

cat  WMgar,  the  acetic  aeid. 

V/nb'-y^rd,  (vln'-yard,  136)  «.  A  ground  planted 

with  vines. 
Vin'-TAGB,  99  :  ».  The  yearly  produce  of  the  vine ; 

the  time oT gathering;  the  wine  produced. 
Vin'-ta-grr,  2, 36 :  «.  One  who  gathers  the  vintj^ge. 
Vint'-nrr,  t.  One  who  retells  wine. 
ViD'-try. ».  The  place  where  wine  is  told. 

VINNEWED,  vtn'-n&<d,  «r.  Ifoohly;  musty. 
[Obs.]  It  also  occurs  under  the  forms  ftooiesrf  and 
r  laay. 

VIOL.— See  with  Violin.  Sec. 

VIOLABLE.— See  below. 

VIOLACEOUS.— See  with  Violet. 

To  VIOLATE=^v?  i.lAt<,  r.  a.  To  injure  \»y  force, 
to  break :  to  profane  ;  to  di>flower,  to  ravish. 

Vi".o-la'-tor,  38  :  «.  One  that  violates. 

Vi'-o-la^-Z/on,  t.  Injury  ;  rape. 

Vi'-O-la-blr,  a.  That  may  be  vtokted. 

Vi'-o-i.BNT,  a.  Forcible,  acting  with  strength ;  pro- 
duced by  fime ;  not  natural,  as  a  vMtnt  death ;  assail* 
ant ;  unseasonably  vehement  j  extorted  :  some  of  our 
old  authors  n<e  TV  Hotent. 

Vi'-o-lent-ly,  oc^  In  a  violent  moaner. 

Vi'-o-lence,  t.   Physical  or  moral  foiee;  outrage; 
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eftgerne«s ;  infriogemant :  aooM  of  oar  okl  aathon  ate 

To  rioUnce. 
VIOLET=??-&-Ut,  9,  A  plant  of  many   •podes 

with  a  delicate  flower,  generally  bine. 
VV-oAdl'-ctotn,  (-th'us,  147)  a.  Rewmbling  violeta. 
Vi'-o-Ll"-lf-l,  «.  A  vegeto-alkalL 

VIOLIN  =*v?4-lTn",  «.  A  ibur  ttringed  miuical  in- 

atrument  played  with  a  bow,  a  fiddle. 
Vi"-o-lin'-Uit,  ».  A  player  on  the  violin. 
Vj'-ol,  18  :  t.  The  ancient  violin,  a  aix-stringed  in* 

etmment ;  poetically,  the  violin :  the  Base'-  Vial  is  the 

Tiolona 
Vi'-O-lUt,  9,  A  player  on  the  vioL 

V/'-o-lon-c7bl"-lo,  (v^-J»-lAnt-ch«l"-li,  [lul.] 
170)  <.  An  inttnunant  of  the  violin  kind  an  octave 
lower  than  the  violin,  and  not  pUyed  under  the  chin. 

Vt'-o-lc/'-no,  [Ital.]«.  A  large  three- stringed  instra- 
ment  of  the  violin  kind,  having  the  deepest  tone, 
otherwise  called  the  BoMe-Fioi. 

VIP£R=vI'-ptfr,  36:  s.  A  venomous  serpent  of  the 

viviparous  kind  ;  a  mischievous  person. 
Vi'-per-ine,  105  :  a.  Pertaining  to  a  viper. 
Vi'-per-OKS,  120  :  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper, 
t^  The  componnds  are  mostly  names  of  plants;  at 

Fr-per'tb^atou ;  Vt-per^t-grau ;  &c 

VIRAGO,  ri-nf'ght  «.  A  woman  with  manlike 
qualities;  a  female  warrior;  a  torbolent  woman. 

Vi-ra-giD'-<«n,  90 :  a,  lUning  tbe  qoalitiea  of 
viragoe«.^[MilUm:  prate.] 

VIRE=virc,  9,  Anow  tot  the  crott-bow.  [GowerJ 

VIRELAY,  vir^4-li^  *.  A  roondeUy.  [Dryd.] 
VIRENT=vIri'-«nt,  a.  Green.  [Brown.] 
V»-rid'-i-^,  84,  105  :  *.  Oreennea^  [Evelyn.] 
VIRGEavergt,  «.  A  verge  or  waul. 
Vir'-ojltb,  a,  and  «.  Rod-thaped.  [Bot.] — «.  A  yard- 
land,  which  consisted  of  S4  aeres :  4  ^ardlands  are  sup- 
poeed  to  liave  made  a  hide,  and  5  hides  a  knight's  fee. 

VIRGIN=3Ter'-glD,  35  :  «.  and  a.  A  woman  hav- 
ing had  no  carnal  knowled^  of  man,  a  maidt  a 
woman  not  a  mother;  the  tign  Virgo: — 9dj,  Pure, 
firesh ;  maidenly,  chaste. 
To  Vir'-gin,  v.  «.  To  play  the  virgin.  [Shaks.] 
Vir'-glD-al,  a,  and  ».  Pertaining  to  a  virgin,  mai- 
den, maidenly : — f.  A  keyed  instrument  resembling  a 
harp«ichord.  anciently  played  by  young  Uiiies :  it  is 
often  called  the  VhravuUs :  Shakspeare  uses  2b  Fir'. 
ginml  in  the  tente  of  to  pat  or  ttrike,  as  in  playing  the 
Tirgioal. 

Vir-gin'-»-tjr,  t.  State  of  being  a  virgin,  maidenhood. 
Vir'-oo,  «.  The  sixth  tign  of  the  sodiac. 

VIRILE,  vV-TI,  94,  105:  a.  Belonging  to  a  man ; 

not  puerile ;  not  feminine ;  procreative. 
Vt-ril'-«-ty,  84  ;  «.  Manhood;  power  of  prooreatioo.^ 

VIRTU,  VIRTUAL,  ^c— See  in  the  next  chut. 

VIRTUE»ve^'-ti^  coUog,  ver'-ch'oo,  147 :  #. 
Energy  moral  or  physical,  original  or  acquired,  which 
works  some  good  enect ;  specially,  the  course  of  ac- 
tions w  of  conduct  by  which  a  man  entirely  fulfils  the 
purposes  of  lib  being;  but  virtue  in  this  sense  is  not 
presumed  to  have  been  ever  realized  by  mere  man,  and 
the  name  is  applied  to  whatever  in  human  life  and 
conduct  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  snoh  an  end  { 
and,  at  men's  practical  notions  diner  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  actiotis  estimated  by  this  stantlard,  so 
the  word  Is  liable  to  be  applied  with  great  latitude  and 
uncertainty;  bravery,  valour;  female  chastity;  effi- 
cacy; acting  power,  secret  agency;  any  particular 
moral  excellence;  one  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial 
hierarchy. 

Vir'-fM-al,  a.  Potential,  being  in  tttence  or  effect, 

though  not  in  fact 
Vir'-tu-aX-ig,  tul.  In  efficacy  or  effect  only. 
Vir'-/i#-al"-i-tiy,  84  :  t.  Effiotoy.  [Brown.] 
To  Vir'-ZM-ate,  t».  a.  To  make  efficacious.  [Harvey.] 

Tk*  trhwnma  cat^  omI  Um  priaciplw  to  wbioh 

«»«wA?  rftt'-ari^:  chip'-man:  pd-^ts  li« 


ViK-fne-Iesi,  a.  Wa^ngviitaB.  [BiJtDLl 

Vir'-Ztf-OMfl,  120:  a.  Hmringviitue:  s|nilif.b»ia{ 
good  moral  qnalitiet :  ehaate,  as  apf^  mm  ]v 
ticularly  to  women;  done  in  eomofxtatvlrnici 
goodness;  efficacious,  powerful;  havutg «(«det&: i^ 
eminent  qualities,  especiaUy  mediriMl  qsalitiH. 

Vir'-Zu-ews-ly,  €uL  In  m  virtooas  auaa. 

Vir'-Ziz-out-ness,  «.  State  of  being  viitaiai. 

ViB-Tt/,  (vitr-tflO',  [Ital.l  170)  i.  Abw«?ft* 
fine  arts,  a  taste  fi»r  curiosiUPt :  the  aacieflllcaxs 
applied  the  word  Virtita  emphatieally  to  fanwn  »J 
fortitude;  the  modem  Romans,  "^tasedaadef'r 
nated«**soSpenoe  calls  them,  emphalieallfaififtiifcf 
word  to  a  very  different  Uiing. 

Viy.tM-<y'-^0,  151:  «.  A  man  skitted  it  ut)f»  a 
natural  curiosities,  studious  of  jaiatio&stotauy.v 
architecture :  the  Italian  plunJ  i«  Virttvd,  (tkh^ 
&-tee ;)  but  Virtmotos  b  sanctioned  by  Addiiaa*!  3»«: 
Lord  ShaOesbury  uses  Vkivfmskfp  to  mgni^  lb«  p* 
tnits  of  a  virtuoso. 

VIRULENT,  vIr'-oo-l«Dt,  129, 109:  c  Wt* 
out,  veaomout ;  bitter,  msKgnaat. 

Vir'-tt-lent-ly»  cuL  With  bitter  ktm. 

Vii'-tf-lence,  «.  Mental  poiton.  atUgDity;  y^- 
nest :  Vv^uleaeg  is  the  same. 

Vl'-RU8,  *.  PoIflMi ;  the  teed  of  infi»dioii ;  tadwtttit: 
[Lat :]  this  is  the  parent  word  of  tbe  dus. 

VlS=vl8,  [Thn«  at  Eng.]  t.  A  Utta  mwim^^ 
in  the  teiences  to  signify  power,  faree^  »ial««p.* 
virtue. 

Vi'  KT  Ar^-kui,  ad.  By  foree  of  ams. 

VIS-A-VIS,  viz'-a-ve/',  [Fr.]  170:  i.  -ft«  «» 
face."  applied  as  a  name  to  a  earoaga  fcr  tw|«» 
who  tit  opposite  each  other. 
VISAGE«vix'-ige,99:  *.  Ftot,  caoatflM* 
Vii'-aged,  114:  a.  Having  a  visa^ 

VISCERAc=.vTs8'-«r-a,  [Ut]  «.;>^  TTfJ-^jV 
the  singular  it  Ftf'caf.  (an  entraii,)  whiA  w«J 
occurs.  ^ 

Vit'-cer-tfl,  a.  Pertaining  io  the  vi«m:  itfa««« 
by  Bithop  Reynoldt  to  tignify  tender,  fselitf- 

To  Vis'-cer-ate,  t»,  a.  To  evitwmte. 

VISCID,  &c— See  under  Vitoodt. 

VISCOUNT«v?-cownt,  139:  ».  ^f^ 
vice-count,  f  see  Vlce->)  or  one  wbe  tonaeriy  m^ 
the  place  of  the  count  or  earl ;  be  vts,  *■  "^j, 
sheriff  of  the  county:  at  iprcient,  a  title  o  >»«*-' 
next  below  an  earl. 

VtV-count-ess,  (.  Tb»  lady  of  t  lixaai. 

ViV-coant^hip,       )   #.  The  qaality  sod  <#»  *  ' 

ViV-count-y,  105:  |  viscount.  ►-. 

Vi-con'-TI-bl,  o.    Pertaining  to  ^  ^'^^ 

eontiel  rents  were  toch  as  the  ■^'^^^SSwoff 
king :  FteoafiW  leril*  were  s«ch as *«* ^^"^ 
the  theriff :  ru»»tieli  «.  f /.)  «»»  *Wb|»  Woo|«« 
to  the  therUt  j^-„ 

VISCOUS,  ^e'-ciw,  120:  a.  OMiv^JT^i 
tticky:  riwrai  it  birdlime,  not  to  be  oontotttiiM 

Vneus  the  sing,  of  Viscera. 
Vis-cog'W-ty,  *.  \1tcidity.  [AriwtluiotJ 
ViiZ-ciD,  (vV-eid)  a,  GluUoooi,  icoadoo*. 
Vi»-cid'-»-ty,  84  :  *,  Glntimmsnei*. 

VISIBLE«vV4-bl,  151,  101;  ^^l^TH 
by  the  eye;  apparent,  con«picuou«:  »•«» 
tubttantively. 

Vtt'W-bly,  ad.  In  a  visible  manner. 

Vit'-i-blr-ness. «.  ViMblUty. 

Vit'-i-bil"-i.ty, «.  QualUy  of  being  tisiUe. 

Vj'-sivb,  (vi^iv,  153,  105)  *.   !'«*-»«' 
arising  from  the  power  of  seeing.  j^.  d 

Vis'-ioN,  (vtib'-iin,  147)  *.  &«ht.  ^^\\^ 
easing ;  act  of  seeing ;  any  M*P***^*Sl;  bIiibw*' 
tomething  imagined  to  be  seen,  a  ^f^jL  V  ihiop 
that  which  it  teen  in  a  drratn ;  the  «r^.  ^— 
tesn  in  a  dream,  partienlariy  a  •*> 
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Vi/-ibnHi],  a.  P«teininff  to  a  vUkm. 

Vi/-»on-ar-y,  a.  and  «.  Afloeted  by  phantom* ;  ima. 
ginwv>— «.  On«  wbow  Imaginatiou  is  disturbed;  one 
wbo  fonna  impraoticaUe  tebttmes  t  Vi/iomist  is  less 
in  use. 

Via'-u-^L,  (Tiah'-'oo-^l)  a.  Used  in  sight;  excr- 
cising  sight ;  instrumental  to  sight 

VISIGOTH,  vlz'-4-g6ft,  i.  a  western  Goth,  or  one 
who  came  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in 
distinction  to  the  Ostrogoths  ur  uustern  Qoths. 

To  VISIT,  vTz'-it,  151 :  V.  a.  and  n.  To  go  to  tee, 
(compare  Visible,  &c.;)  in  Scripture  language,  to  send 
good  or  eril  judicially ;  to  salute  with  a  present ;  to 
come  to  a  survey  with  judicbl  authority  :~meu.  To 
keep  up  the  interchange  of  ceremonial  salutatioDs. 

Viy-It,  *.  Act  of  Tisiting. 

Vit'-f-tant,  s,  A  Tisltor. 

Vi/-it-or,  38  :  t.  One  who  visita ;  aometimea,  spe- 
cially, one  who  visits  in  order  to  inspect  or  judge. 

Vi#'-i4a-bl#,  a.  Liabla  to  be  visited. 

ViZ-f-ting,  a.  and  •.  Authorised  to  visit:— #.  Act 
ofonewhovisiU:  visitation. 

Vu'-t-ta*'-/ion,  89:  t.  Act  or  object  of  vUiting  ;  ju- 
dicial visit  or  perambulation:  inspection;  judicial 
tvilsent  byOod;  state  of  suffering  such  evil;  com- 
munication of  divine  love. 

Viy-it-fl-to"-r»-al,  a.  Belonging  to  a  judiaial  visitor. 
VISlVE.-r8ee  under  Visible. 
VISNE.— See  Venue. 

VISNOMY,  vtz'-nA-m^.  *.  A  corruption  of  pAy- 
tioffnomy,  used  by  Spenser  for  face,  countenance. 

VISOR,  vV-or,  151,  38  :  t.  (Allied  to  Vision  and 
Visage.)  The  perforated  part  of  a  helmet  above  the 
beaver ;  also,  a  vizard  or  mask. 

ViZ-ored,  114;  a.  Masked,  disguised.  [Milton] 

VISTA  or  vV-ti,  [Ital.]  t.  View;  prospect  through 
an  avenue  of  trees ;  the  walk  between  such  trees. 

VISUAL  —See  under  Visible,  Vision.  &c. 

VITAL»:=:Vi'-tal,  a,  and  «.  Pertaining  to  or  con. 
tribatingto  life;  containing  life;  being  the  seat  of 
life;  iinportant  as  life ;  so  disposed  as  to  live,  a  sense 
rather  Latin  than  English;— «.©/.  Vitals,  parts  essen- 
tial tolifc. 

Vi'-tal-ly,  ad.  In  a  vital  manner. 

Vi-tal'-i-ty,  84  ;  t.  Power  of  living. 

Vir'-BL-LJR-r,  #.  The  place  in  the  egg  where  the 
yolk  swims  in  the  white.  [Brown.] 

roVITIATE,and  VITIATION^See  under  Vice: 
see  also  Vitions.  &e.,  under  the  forms  Vicious,  fto. 

Jb  Vit'-M.it"-MIATK,  V,  n.  To  contend  hi  law 
vieiomshf  or  caviUously :  hence,  ntUifiga"tiom,  conten- 
tion, eavillation.  [Uudtbras.] 

VITREOUS,  vit'-r4-U8,  120:  «.  Pertaining  to, 
consisting oC or  resembling  glass:  ^12r«oiu  electricity 
is  that  kind  which  is  excited  bv  rubbing  glass,  for- 
merly called  positive  electricity :  it  is  opposed  to  resi- 
nous or  negative  electricity. 

Vit'>re-oa<9-De8S,  «.  State  of  bdng  vitreous. 

Vj-trbb'-cbnt,  o.  Capable  of  being  formed  into  gloss. 

V^-tres'-cence, «.  Olassiness. 

Yi-treaf'Ci'hXe,  a.  That  can  be  vitrified. 

Vit'-hi-fokm,  a.  Having  the  form  of  ghiss. 

7b  Vit'-rz-fy,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  convert  into  glass: 
Bacon  uses  To  Fitrif'icate  .'—neu.  To  become  ghiss. 

Vit'-ri-fl"-a-bl^  o.  Capable  of  being  vitriflcd ;  old 
authors  nse  VitHfiaMe. 

VW-ti-teid'-tioJif  89  :  t.  Act  or  process  of  vitrifying : 
old  authors  nse  Vitfriftetition. 

Vit'-re-0-b-lbc"-TR1C,o.  Containing  the  electricity 
exdted  by  rubbing  glass. 

VITRIOL,  ylt'-r^-ol,  *.  A  mineral  substance  other- 
wise called  copperas.— this  is  iwiMr«  vitriol ;  blue  vitriol 
is  n  iulphata  id  cap^tvt ;  yreea  vkriok  a  sulphate  of 


iron;  red  vitriol,  a  sulphate  of  oobalt;  whUs  vUriol, 

a  sulphate  of  sine. 
To  Vir-n'-o-late,  v.  a,    Tu  convert  into  salphario 

acid :  To  Vifriolize  is  the  same. 
Vit'-ri-ol"-ic,    88:    a.     Pertaining  to  or  obtained 

from  vitriol:   Fitriolie  acid  is  now  called  sulphuric 

acid :  Vi^riokms  is  not  now  used. 

VITULINE,  vtt'-&-ltn,a.  Pertaining  to  a  calf. 

To  VITUPERATE,  vi-tu'-pgr-iu,  v,  a.     To 

blame,  to  censure. 
Vi-tu'-per-a-ttve,  105 :  c  Containing  censure. 
Vt-tu'-per-a-bltf,  a.  Blameworthy 
Vi-tu''per-a'''/ion,  89 :  «.  Blame,  censure. 
VIVACIOUS.— See  in  the  next  class. 
VIVE»VlVe,  a.  With  life,  Uvely  ;  pressing.  [Bacon.] 
Vive'-ly,  ad!.  In  a  livaly  manner.  [BenJonson.] 
Vi'-ven-cy,  t.  Manner  of  supporting  life. 
Vi-Ta'-CIoOT,  (-8h*us)    a,  long-lived.  [Bentloy  ;] 

lively,  sprightly,  active,  gay. 
Vi-va'-ctovs-nesSj  «•  Qoality  of  being  Tivadous. 

Vi-vaf'-»-ty,  (vi-vias'-i-t^  105,  92)  *.  Vivadous- 
ness ;  animation ;  liveliness,  sprightltoess. 

Vi'>YAR-F,  «.  A  warren  for  keeping  living  aniraulj. 

Viv'-iD,  94:  a.  Sprightly;  active,  lively,  quick, 
striking,  bright,  strong. 

Viv'-id-ly,  ad.  With  life;  strikingly. 

VivMd-ness,  «.  Life,  vigour,  quickness. 

To  Vi-vip'-i-CATE,  V.  a.  To  vivity.  [More.] 

Vi-viP-t-ca'-tive,  105 :  a.  Able  to  animate. 

Vi-vir-i-ca"-/ton,  89 :  *.  Act  of  viniying. 

Vi-vlT-ic,  88:  \       ^.  .     ... 

Vi-vif -i-^l,     i  "•  ^^'^^^  "*  •  "^''"*»- 

To  Viv'-i-fy,  92, 105,  6  :  tf.  a.    To  endue  with  life ; 

to  animate. 
Vl-vip'-J-ROim,  120 :  a.  Producing  young  in  a  living 

state. 

VIVESssvtvez,  t.  pi,  Diaeaae  in  horses. 
VIXEN,  vick'-sn,   188,  114:  t.      Literally,  the 

cub  of  a  fox;  a  frowanl.  passionate  female:  it  was 

formerly  applied  also  tc  men. 
Viy-en-ly,a.  Havingthi  qualities  of  a  vixen.  [Barrow] 
V IZ.— See  VideUcet. 

VlZARD=Vil'-ard,  34  :  ».    (Compare  Visor.)     A 

mask:  hence.  To  Visard,  (to  mask.) 
VIZIER,  vTz'-yn',  151,  146  :  «.     An  eastern  prime 

minister. 

VOCABLE,  &C. — Soe  in  the  ensuing  class. 

VOCAL=Vo'-cal,  a.  Having  a  voice;  uttered  by 
the  voice. 

VcZ-cal-ly,  ad.  With  vok» ;   in  words. 

Vo-cal'-l-ttf,  84,  105 :  9,  Power  of  utteranoe ; 
quality  of  being  utterablc  by  the  voice. 

To  Vo'-cal-ize,  v,  a.  To  form  into  voice. 

V(/-cal-i8t,  «.  A  singer. 

Vo'-c^-BLB,  101  :  «.   A  word. 

V&-cal/-o-lar-y, «.  A  collection  of  words ;  a  word- 
book; the  woras  of  a  science. 

Voo'-^-TJvs,  92, 105  :  a.  and  «.  Relating  to  calling 
or  speaking  to: — s.  The  ease  of  a  noun  substantive 
when  it  is  directly  applied  to  the  person  addressed. 

Vo-ca'-/ton,  89  :  «.  A  calling  or  speaking  to ;  a 
summons ;  a  calling  or  occupation ;  a  calling  by  the 
will  of  God. 

To  Vo-cip'-ER-ATR,  V,  rt.  Blld  a.  To  cry  out  k>udly 
— act.  To  utter  with  a  loud  voice. 

Vo-cif'-er-a"-/ion,  89  :  «.     Noise,  damour. 

Vo-cir-er-oMS,  120:  a.  Chunoious,  noisy. 

VOGUEaryog\xe,  s.   Watfi  mode,  or  feshkra. 

VOlCEUaVOyce,  29  :  a,   Sound  formed  in  the  larynx 


by  the  appropriate  organs;   the  peculiar  dwracter  of 
sound  distiagnishing  the  Indivic 


ivional,  vhatlisr  man  or 


TIm  aign  s  to  UMd  ■Atr  modM  ef  siwUiaf  that  havs  oo  ifrsgalwHf  of  Mod. 

GMWfMii/i ;  mTth-uii>  •'.  a.  wiimon,  165 :  vizh-uu>  t.  e«  vtiioM,  165 :  ^h,  166:  Ql&i,  166. 
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oUtfr  CTMiuTtt ;  voU,  vufTrage.  ••  Wing  in  the  earliest 

•tfttcs  of  society  alwayi  expressed  orally;  language, 

words,  expretsioo;  ihat  hIiicu  is  uttered;  in  ^raromar, 

the  form  or  mcaoiug  of  the  verb  as  being  active  or 

posMve. 
To  Voice*  V.  a.  and  n.  To  nunoor.  to  report ;  to 

vote;  (these  senses  belong  to  old  style:]  to  regulate 

the  tone  ofi— nev.  [Obs.]  To  elamonr,  to  exclaim. 
Voiced,  114  :  a.    Having  a  voice. 
Voice'-less,  a.  Having  no  voice  :  nlent 
VOID:=void»  29  :  a,  and  «.  Empty ;  vacant ;  uu> 

furnished  ;  uiuubelantial ;  vain,  ineffectual,  null  :—s. 

An  empty  space,  a  vacuum. 
7b  Void,  v»  a.  and  n.  To  leave  empty ;  to  emit ;  to 

vacate,  to  annal  :~*iv«.  To  be  emitted. 
Void'-er,  «.  One  that  void*;  a  basket  in  which  broken 

meat  was  carried  flmn  table. 
Void'-ine*  a.  Becelving  what  is  ejeoted. 
Void'-a-ble,   a.  Tlial  may  be  voided ;  that  may  be 

moile  void. 
Void'-ance,  12:  «.  Act  of  emptying;  ejection  horn 

a  benefice. 
Void'-ness,  t,  EmpUness,  nnlllly. 

VOITURE,  voy'-t&re,  t.  A  carnage.  [Arbothnot] 

VOLANT=v6l'-ant,  a.  Flying;  nimble. 

Vol'-a-tile,  105:  a.  and  ».  Flying;  liaving  the 
power  to  fly  off  by  spontaneetis  evaporation  ;  lively, 
Ackie,  alry:~s.  [Ubs.]  A  winged  auimal:  VuFtUil* 
alkaii  (sal  ammoniac  and  hartshorn}  is  sometimes 
coulrocted  into  fol-at-ka-lL 

Vol'-a-tile-ness,  t.  VoUtUity. 

VoK-a-tir-i-ty,  «.  The  quality  of  beinf  volatile; 
mutability  of  mind,  airiness,  liveliness. 

To  Vor-a-ti-lize,  v.  a.  To  reader  volatile. 

VoV-a-til'-i-za"-/i©n,  89 ;  «•  Act  at  process  of  ren- 
dering volatile. 
Voi.R,  «. — See  lower  in  the  chiss,  with  VoUcy. 
VoL'-KR-r,  9.  A  flight  of  birds.  [Locke.] 
VoiUj'TAf'TJOV,  89  :  «.  Act  or  power  of  flying. 

Voi.'-LKT,  s.  A  flight  of  shot;  a  burst,  an  omission 

of  many  at  onceL 
To  Vol'^ley,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  disofaarge  at  a  volley. 
VolMifd,  114:  a.  I>i«pioded  with  a  burst 
Vole,  t.  A  deal  that  wins  all  the  tricks,  a  slam. 
VOLCANO:=v51-ca'-Di,  ».  A  burning  mountain. 
Vol-can'-ic,  88 :  a.  Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  a 

volcano. 
VOLE. — See  under  Volant. 

VOLITION,  vi-ITsh'.un,  89 :  #.  The  act  of  will- 
ing; the  power  of  willing. 
Vor-i-tive,  92,  105  :  a.  Having  power  to  will. 

Vo'-LSMS-NO^'-LKMS,    [Lat]    od,   WiUiog  or    uot 

wUling. 
VOLL£Y,  &C.— See  under  Volant. 

VOLT,  vovilt,  116:  #.  (Allied  to  Vohint,  8:c.)  A 
Ixtund,  a  turn  ;  specially,  a  circular  tread  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  made  by  a  hors*;  a  leap  by  a  fencer  to  avoid 
a  thrust. 

\oi/'TAf  [Ital  ]  «.  Tnm,agoing  bock  and  return- 
ing ;  it  is  used  in  music  to  siguifv  repetition ;  the 
plural  is  Vt^te,  (vOl'  tay.)  Fotti  (vblMey)  is  ihe  im- 
perative of  the  corresponding  verb :  thus  yoUi  subito 
signifies  turn  over  (the  page)  quickly. 

VOLTAIC»vdl^ti<-Tck,  88 :  a.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  galvanic  pile  or  battery  Invented  by  Fotta,  a 
Bative  of  Pavia. 

Vol'-ta-i»m,  2,  158 :  «.  Galvanism,  as  improved  by 
ntta, 

VOLUBLE,  v6l'-i-bl,  101 :  a.  Formed  so  as  lo 

roll  easily ;  rolling ;  nimble ;  active ;  fluent. 
Vol'-u-Uy,  ad»  In  a  voluble  manner. 
Vol'-u^biK'-t-ty,  84,  1053  Sk  Act  or  power  of  nOl- 


Vo-W-bi-late,  109 :  a.  Epithet  of  a  Ha  tl«t 
climbe  bv  winding  round  anoih«-r  body. 

Vol'-u-ta''-//oD,  89  :  «•  A  walknring.  a  loUlsg. 

Vol'-umb,  «.  (This  waa  oaoe  wxittea  fofnan) 
Somethlog  rolled  or  convolved ;  a  single  (oU.  a  Hnile 
wavi' ;  sometliin{^  rolled,  like  an  aucient  toA.  wind 
consisted  of  a  sheet  wound  round  and  rooiMl  on  s  AJ, 
and  which  was  rolled  on  another  as  flie  itsdef  *rtit 
on ;  hence  a  book  iu  the  modem  fane. 

Vol'-umed,  114  :  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  raloBe. 

Vol'-u-miBt,  9.  A  writer  of  volones.  [Miltoi :  ftm] 

Vo-ln'-mi-nows,  109,  120:  a.  Consoting  of  Biin 
complications  or  coils  ;  eonsistini;  of  msoy  nrfmad ; 
oopioas.  difl'ttsive ;  having  wrUlea  muefa. 

Vo-lt/-nii-noi«-ljf,  a</.  Very  copiously. 

Vo-liZ-mt-noirt-ness,  t.  Stale  of  being  wihMiBoW. 

Vo-MTTe',  t.  The  acroll  of  a  column.  [Aichit] 

Vo-lt#'-/ion,  89  :  «.  A  apital  lum. 

VOLUNTARY,  v61'-un-tar4^.  a.  and  i.  (Of 

tlie  same  (hmily  with  Volition,  kc)  Acting  by  (*<wr. 

or  spontaneously ;  willing ;  done  by  clecgn  or  vM«t 

compulsion  j  acting  of  its  own  accord ;— «.  A  wJia- 

teer ;  a  piece  of  mu^i  played  at  will  or  exlelnpM«s^ 

ously. 
Vol'-un-tar-i-ly,  ad.  Spontaneously. 
Vol'-un-tar-i-ness,  t.  Sute  of  being  toJaBtsTy. 
Voi.'-un-teer",  f.  and  a.  A  soMier  who  nxvw  «f 

his  own  accord: — adj.  Serving  by  free  will 
To  Vol'-un-teer",  t;.  a.  and  n.  To  offer  Toloouri'y: 

— aea.  To  serve  as  a  volunteer. 
VOLUPTUOUS,  TA-lup'-tA-uj,  U7:^Gim 

to  excess  of  pleasure,  luxunout. 
Vo-lup'-/i/-o«s-ly,  atl,  Luxuriooaly. 
Vo-lop'-fu-ous-nesSy  «.  Addictednesa  io  cscflu  of 

pleasure,  luxuriousness. 
Vo-lup'-^-ar-y,  #.  One  given  to  vdupUwuastti- 
VOLUTATION,  VOLUTE,  VOUiHON.- 

See  w  ith  Voluble.  Volume.  &c 
VOMICA.^-See  ia  the  next  dais. 

To  VOMIT«v6m'-rt,  v. «.  and  «.  To  tjrci^ 

contents  of  the  stomadi  by  the  mooth  .—«*.  T«  ■"'* 
•-  up  from  the  stomach ;  io  eject  with  vtolente  bm  •»! 

hollow. 
Vom'-it,  *.  The   matter  ejected  from  the  ilowo: 

an  emetic. 
Vom'-t-tive,  105:  a,  Cansinr  vomiis. 
Vom'-i-tor-y,  a,  and  «.  Procnring  vomits.—*  A" 

emetic;  a  door  of  a  theatie  by  which  theciow" 

let  out. 
Vo-mi/'-too,  S9 :  *.  Act  orpowerofvomUioi. 
Vom'-/-c-*,  ».   An   enejrsfead  tumor   on   4*  }^ 

named  from  its  throwing  up  matter « Ihs  ™"J^ 

applied  as  the  epithet  of  the  poisonaot.  (sarwsweftj 

which  is  the  fruit  of  an  East  Indian  tree. 
VORACIOUS,  vi-ri'-sh'u8,  90:  «.  Cnwly.w^ 

venous,  raparious ;  ready  to  swallow  op. 
Vo-ra'-ctows-ly,  ail,  Ravenoudy. 
Vo-ra'-ao«8-neas,  #.  Ravenousn««s. 
Vo-iW-i-ty,  (-rkis'4-a^  92, 105)  *.  0«^'-«» 

of  appetite,  raveoonsaess. 
Vo-HA'-Qi-Nocrs,  120:  a.  FullofgoMfc 
VORTEX,  vor'-t«ck»,  188 :  t.  Aay  Uihi«  ^^^ 

ing  round  ;  a  whirlpool;  a  whirlwind. 
Vor-ti-col,  a.  Whirling,  turning. 

VOTARY,  v(y-Ur^,  103 :  ».  and  «0«^ 
voted,  as  by  a  vow.  to  some  sfvice,  worsbl|».  suwy.  «^ 
state  of  life  :—adj.  Devoted,  promised. 

Vo'-tar-ist,  «.  A  votary.. [^s.  Milton.] 

Vo'-tar-ess,  «.  A  female  toUry. 

Vo'-TIVB,  105  :  a.  Given  or  ob«erv«l  bjr  s  to* 

VOTE-voU,  *.  (Allied  by  etyoologj  to  JjM^ 

oos  cUss.)  Voice  given  and  »«»»f«i.S!!»£ 
old  use,  ihe  united  voice  of  people  in  pabbep*?* 


Ing :  activity  of  tongue ;  Uafailliy  to  revolve. 

The  MbMBM  Mtire,  «y  the  ptiodpte  to  wfakk  Uw  s«nbtr»  rdlec  pvcoetf*  ih*  DktioMry. 

FomeA:  rUc^wA^:  ch«p'-iiu£»:  pd-pi':  \U:  g»d:  j*«S3,  !•  fejap,  55:  •»  *,  S  *«• 
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TV  Vdtfe,  V,  0,  To  chooM  by  Mffnige ;  to  gire  by 
▼ote :  To  vot$/br  is  perhaps  the'  more  common  form. 

VcZ-ter,  #.  One  who  votes,  or  has  a  right  io  vote. 

Votive. — See  under  Votary. 

Tu  VOUCHc=vowtch,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  call  to 
witoeM  ;  to  obtest ;  to  attest ;  to  warrant  i—neu.  To 
bear  witiiesa ;  to  give  testimony. 

Vouch,  «.  Waramt,  attastation. 

Voach'-ery  «.  One  that  vouehes  in  a  general  sens* ;  in 
law,  th«  eatttng  a  person  in  to  make  good  his  warranty 
of  title ;  a  document  voochiog  a  foot. 

Voucb-or^,  177 : «.  One  who  calls  in  a  vouchee.  [Law.] 

Vouch-ee',  t.  One  called  in  to  support  his  warranty 
of  title. 

To  VoucH-ftAFx'y  t;.  a.  and  n.  To  permit  to  be  done 
without  danger:  to  condescend  to  grant ;—f(eif.  To 
condescend,  to  deign,  to  yield. 

Vouch-safe'-ment^t.  Grant,  condescension.  [Boyle.] 

VOW=!VOW,  31:  *.  (Compare  Votary  and  Vote.) 
A  solemn  promise,  especially  a  promise  to  a  divine 
power;  often  a  promise  of  love  or  matrimony. 

To  Vow,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  consecrate  by  solemn  de- 
dication; to  devote  ceremonially :— sea.  To  make 
vows  or  solemn  promises. 

Vow'-rr,  36 :  «.  One  who  vcms. 

Vow'-fel-loti;,  8 :  «.  One  bound  by  the  same  vow. 

VOWEL«vow'.^l,  14:  #.  and  a.  A  lingual 
sound  not  requiring  a  conttetor  action,  tmt  only  a  po- 
sition, of  the  pxtenor  organs :  a  letter  denoting  such 
sound  >—adj.  Pertaining  to  a  vowel,  vocal. 

Vow'-ellfd,  114:  o.  Famished  witli  vowels.  [Dryd.] 

VOYAGE=voy'-igt=vl«'-'Agt,  29:  ».  Travel 
by  sea  or  land  ;  in  modem  use.  travel  by  sea ;  In  old 
authors,  the  practice  of  travelling ;  by  a  low  fignre. 
attempt,  undertaking. 

To  Voy'-age,  v»  u,  and  n.  To  travel ;  now  appro- 
priated to  traveling  by  sea  :— acL  To  pass  over. 

Voy'-a-ger,  36  i  «.  One  who  voyages. 

VULGAR^vur-grtF,  34:  a.  and  t.  Pertaining 
to  or  practised  by  the  common  people ;  vernacular, 
natiooal:  public }  offensively  mean  or  low:— f.  The 
coasnon  people. 

VuK-gaMy,  ad.  Commonly,  meanly. 

7b  Vul'-^ar-ize,  v.  a.  To  render  vulgar.  [Pope  and 
Arbuthnot] 

Vul'-go-ritm,  158:  t.  Vulgarity;  a  vulgar  idiom 
or  phrase. 

Vul-gar^-i-tif,  $.  Mean  condition ;  grossncss  of  man- 
ners; an  act  of  low  manners. 

Vui.'-OAtE,  «.  and  a.  The  common  Latin  version  of 
the  .Scriptures  used  by  Roman  Catholics  :—adj.  Per- 
taining to  the  Vulgate. 

VULNERABLE,  rul'-nSr-a-bl,  101 :   a.  Sus- 
ceptible of  wounds,  liable  to  injury. 
To  Vul'-ner-ate,  v.  a.  To  wound.  [GlanviL] 
Val'-ner*a"-/ion,  ».  Act  of  wounding.  [Pearson.] 
Vui.'-NBR-ilR-r,  a.  and  ».  Pertaining  to  wounds  as 
regards  the  healing  of  them,  usefiil  in  healing  :—s.  A 
hcalins  plant. 
VULPINE,  vul'-pTn,   105:  a.  Rertaining  to  the 
fox.  cunning;  crafty. 

VULTURE^vul'tArt,  co/% vul'-ch'oor,  147: 

s.  A  large  carnivorous  and  rapacious  bird. 
YuV-iU'Ttne,  105  :  a.  Belonging  to  the  vultorei 


W. 


W  is  popularly  the  twenty- first  letler  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twenty-third ;  for  I  and  J.  U  and  V. 
which  formerly  occupied  only  two  places  in  the  al- 
phabet, each  pair  respectively  being  considered  only 

TIm  tign  s  it  oaed  after  modn  of  ■ptlltiig  tbat  tiavs  so  ifT«f«l«rit]r  «f  aooDd. 

Cmmontmlt:  muih-uo,  i.  e,  mission,  165 :  vtzb*un,  i.  r.  vision^  16^  i  tiKiq*  16$:  W^n,  l6Sm 
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different  forms  of  the  same  letter,  arc  now  protoerly 
deemed  Ibur  distinct  letters.  Originally,  indeed,  the 
sound  of  J  with  respect  to  1,  and  of  V  with  respect  to 
V,  were  nothing  more  tlian  organic  actions  on  the 
bates  of  the  purely  vowel  sounds ;  but  for  tlie  organic 
action  or  eonsonant  element  denoted,  formerly  uy  1, 
we  now  use  Y  initial,  diverting  J  to  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct purpose,  (sea  J  :)  and  so  likewise,  having  di- 
verted V  IVom  its  origiual  use,  (see  V.)  we  now  employ 
V  doubled,  that  is  V  V  or  W  initial,  in  order  to  servo 
the  oflBce  fcrmerlv  belonging  to  V  simple;  accordingly, 
the  letter  W,  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables, 
denotes  the  57th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed :  see 
Prins.  57  and  145.  As  a  vowel  letter,  W  is  but  another 
form  of  U. 

To  WABBLE,  wSlZ-bl,  140,  101:  v.  n.  To 
move  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  a  spinning  top 
when  about  to  fall. 

WACKE«wick'4xi.  142, 101  :  s.  A  substance  in- 
termediate between  day  and  basalt. 

WAD,  wod,  140  :  «.  Any  mass  of  loose  matter  thrust 
close  together. 

Wad'-d«l,  a.  Formed  into  a  wad ;  quitted,  stuffed 
with  wadding. 

Wad'->dilig,  «.  A  soft  staff  nsed  tn  quOliog  or  Muflf- 
ing  garments. 

WADD«  w5d,  s,  A  species  of  the  ore  of  mangaww. 

7b  WADDLE,  w6d'-dl,  140,  101 :  v.  n.  To 
move  flrom  side  to  side  in  walking,  as  a  dn^  or  a  fiit 
person. 

\Vad'-dIing-ly,  ad.  In  a  waddling  manner. 

To  WADE=wad<,  V.  n.  To  walk  as  through  water  ; 
to  move  with  difficulty  and  labonr:  it  ofleu  assumes 
an  active  form  by  the  ellipsis  of  throngh. 

WADSET,  w5d'-s£t,  140  :  «.  An  ancient  tenure  qf 
land  In  the  highlands  of  Scotland :  hence,  a  ffa^- 
setler. 

WAFER=sWa'-fer,  ».  A  thin  cake,  as  of  bread  or 

Easte ;  specially,  the  bread  |iv(>u  in  the  Catholic  cele- 
ratkm  of  the  eucharbt;  a  ItUfe  tlun  leaf  of  paste  fOr 
fastening  letters. 
71»  Wa'-ier,  r.  a.  To  close  with  a  wafer. 

7b  W AFT^wift,  142, 1 1 :  v.  a.  and  h.  To  convey 
through  a  buoyant  mediuaa;  to  beckon  by  a  waving 
motion  of  the  hand, — to  turn  fh)mby  a  quick  action: 
— neu.  To  float. 

Waft,  «.  A  floating  body  ;  a  sweep  or  lift. 

Waft^-^r,  t.  He  or  that  which  wafts. 

Waft'-age,  99  :  «.  Carriage  by  wafting.  [Shaka]  . 

Waft'-ure,  147  :  s.  Act  of  waving.  [Shaks.] 

7b  WAG=5W$j^,  142 :  v,  a.  and  n.  To  mo\e  lightly 
fVom  side  to  side,  to  shake  slightly :— ant.  To  be  in 
quick  and  ludicrous  motion ;  hence,  by  a  figure  in  low 
style,  to  go,  to  pack  off;  to  be  moved  (rom  side  to  side. 

Wao,  S.  Any  one  ludicrously  mischievous,  dtnivod 
perhaps  from  the  notion  of  oue  who  wags  the  head  in 
derision,  though  the  etymologists  bring  it  from  a  dis- 
tinct Saxon  verb. 

Wag'-^ish,  77 :  a.  Mischievous;  droU, 

Wag'-^ish-ly,  ad.  In  a  waggish  manner. 

Wag^-^tsh^ess,  «.  Mbchievous  sport. 

Wag-yer-y,  *.  Mischievous  merriment. 

7b  Wao'-qle,  V,  It.  and  a.  To  wag,  to  waddle. 

Waq'-tail,  s.  a  sort  of  robin. 

7b  WAG EUb wage,  v.  m.  To  engage  in  as  by  a  pre- 
vious pledge  or  determination ;  to  stake ;  to  hire  or 
engage  by  wages ;  to  employ  by  a  stake  or  engage- 
ment to  make  the  purpose  good  or  complete:  roost  i>f 
these  sen^s  are  found  only  in  old  authors:  Tomtge 
war  is  still  a  modem  phrase. 

Wage,  s.  Gage,  pledge ;  hence,  hire,  pay  for  service  : 
only  the  last  sense  remains  in  modern  tise,  and  for  this 
the  plural  IFa'gei  is  now  always  employed.  ' 

Wa'-ger,  «.  An  offbr  to  make  oath.  [Law ;]  a  pledg* ; 
a  bet ;  subject  on  which  bets  axe  laid. 


WAK 


WAL 


7)>  Wa'-ger,  v,  a.  and  n.  To  pledge  u  a  bet ;  to 

lay,  to  bet : — n^.  To  uffer  a  wager. 
Wa'-ger-er,  t.  One  who  wagcrt. 
Wa'-ge«,  «.  p/.     Set)  Wage,  higher  in  the  clau. 
WAGGERY,  WAGGISH,  &c.,  7b  WAGGLE. 

—See  To  Wag. 

WAGGON=«wig;'-gdn,  18  :  $.  (Wa^Bon  is  a  dis- 
used orthography.)  A  firar-wheeled  vehicle  for  bur- 
thens;  in  cud  wntert  it  meant  a  vehicle  answering  to 
a  modem  coach  or  eliariot ;  hence,  fFai*,  an  old  con- 
traction  of  fVt^gon,  has  this  last  sense. 

Wag'-gon-er,  *.  Driver  of  a  waggon. 

Wag^-goD-age,  99  :  t.  Money  paid  (bi  carriage  by 
*  waggon. 

Warn,  t.  Waggon:  which aee. 

Wain'-age*  t.  A  finding  of  carriages. 

Wain'-rope,  «.  A  waggon  or  cart  rope. 

WAIDx^waxd,  a.   fVe^hed  ot  heat  in.  [Shakaj 

WAIF.— See  under  To  WaiTe. 

To  WAlL«wa\l,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  moan,  to  bewaU : 
— neu.  To  grieve  andibly.  to  express  sorrow. 

Wail,  «.  Audible  sorrow,  lamentation. 

Wail'-ing, «.  Wail,  lamentation. 

WaU'-meDt,  «.  Lamentation.  [Obs.] 

VfaiY'M,  117}  d.  Sorrowfhl.  [Shalu.] 

WAIN,  &c— See  Waggon,  and  nnder  it. 

WAINSCOT,  wHa'-BCot,  119:  #.  The  timber 
lining  of  a  room. 

To  WaiV'SCot,  V.  a.  To  line  with  wainscot ;  honco. 
to  put  alining  to  of  any  material. 

Wotn'-Kot-ing,  «.  Wainscot,  or  material  fbr  it. 

WAIRsswart,  *,  A  plank,  two  yards  by  one  Ibot 

WAlST«wa\st,  «.  Strictly,  the  narrow  part  of  the 
body  just  above  the  hips,  but  it  is  often  used  for  tlie 
part  which  extends  from  thence  to  just  Iwlow  the  arms : 
the  middle  part  of  a  ship's  hnll  {  hence,  on  shipboard 
a  /FoMter  is  a  man  stationed  in  the  waist. 

Waist'-band,  i.  That  park  of  the  bteochas  which  en- 
circles the  waist 

Waiat'-coat,  (eoHoq,  wSa'-cAat,  119,  156)  #.  A 
short  coat  fitting  close  to  the  waist. 

7b  WAIT»wa\t,  v.  tu  and  a.  To  expect ;  to  stay  ; 

to  attend ;  to  watch : — act.  To  stay  for,  to  attend. 
Wait«  «.  Ambush ;  as  7b  lay  wait  /  To  lie  m  wait, 

Wait'-^r,  f.  One  who  waits,  particularly  in  a  house  of 
public  entertainment;  a  tray,  such  as  is  used  in 
waiting  at  table. 

Wait'-ing,  a.  An  efdthet  applied  to  one  who  waits,  as 
fFairtng-maH^ ;  &c. 

WAlTS=wa\t8,  f .  pi.  Literally  watchert  or  persons 
who  keep  awt^e,  at  present  applied  only  to  the 
itinerant  nocturnal  musicians  at  Christmas  time :  some 
inquirers  however  ally  the  word  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious class,  deriving  the  waitt  fVom  the  musicians 
formerly  attendcMt  on  mayors  and  bodies  corporate. 

7b  WAlVE=waw,  189  :  v,  a.  To  relinquish,  to 
forsake ;  hrnce,  to  defer  for  the  present. 

Waived,  114:  pari,  a.  Relinquished :  it  is  specially 
applied  to  a  woman  wlio^  for  any  crime  fbr  which  a 
man  may  be  outlawed,  is  relinquished  or  forsaken  by 
the  law;  hence,  such  a  one  is  called  a  ^afre;  see 
Outlawry. 

Waiv'-rr,  s.  The  passing  by  of  a  thing,  or  a  decliniog 
or  refusal  to  accept  it ;  the  legal  process  by  which  a 
woman  is  waived. 

Waip,  «.  Any  thing  waived  or  relinquished,  as  that 
which  is  thrown  away  by  a  thief  in  hisfiight;  in 
this  ease  it  l>elongs  to  the  king  unless  the  owner  first 
recover  it,  or  make  fresh  pursuit,  and  sue  and  appeal 
within  a  year  and  a  day;  any  thing  fbund  astray 
without  an  owner. 

WAlWODE»waV-w&de,  ».— 8«  Vaivode. 

7b  WAKE»wake,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  be  awake  :  to 


rouse fhmt sleep;  iMaee. toaxdtef  T^wtAatttrfm 
is  a  specisl  applteatioii  of  a  word  etyaokficsUy  tlw 
same,   implying    to   watch  it,  or  to  keep  arnk*  b 
tendance  of  it. 
Wake,  8.    Act  of  waking  fkom  sleep,  [Obs.;]  m» 
of  forbearing  sleep,  vigil ;  the  frast  of  ike  detHcstios  of 
ttie  parish   church,  which    was  origioillj  kept  \tj 
watching  all  night :  the  track  flmned  by  die  coBmsf 
a  ship,  so   called  because  tlm  water  ii  diluted  oc 
roused  fwoL  its  prerious  state. 
Wa'-krr,  «.    A  watcher;  a  ronser. 
Wa'-king, ».  Watch.  [WfcWlfe.] 
Wake'-fMl,  117:  a.  Not  sleeping:  vigihfit 
Wake'-fail-ljr,  ad.  In  awakelbl  manner. 
Wake'-fMl-ness,  «.    Indisposition  to  deep;  vut  of 

sleep. 
7b  Wa'-ken,   114:  v,  n,  and  a.  To  a«ak«a  « 

awake. 
Wa'-ken-er,  t.  One  that  wakena 
Wake'-rob-in,  «.  A  plant. 
WALE=wal^«.     A  ridge;    asiieak:    ipsasQf.a 
rising  part  in  the  sorfaee  of  cloth;  a  plank  esteadof 
aloni^  the  sides  of  a  ship ;  a  mark  Idt  oo  die  bodf  bf 
astnpe. 
To  Wale,  v,  a.  To  mark  with  stripes. 
Wa'-ly,  a,  Muked  with  streaks. 
To  WALK,  wt«k,  112, 139:  ».  n-anda.  Tn 
move  by  alternately  setting  one  foot  before  tie  ««i« 
without  running:  to  move ;  applied  le  alwrse.  utta 
trot,  gallop,  or  canler,  but  tu  move  with  the  ikwat 
pace ;   it  is  used  specially  or  metapboiksOr  te  k 
appear  aa  a  spectre, — to  act  on  anyoocaiioo,— to  Kt 
in  sleep.>-to  act,— to  travel  .«-^ac«.  To  pais  thn»|li*. 
to  cause  to  walk. 
Wa/k,  ».     Ad   of   walking;  gait,  step:  tbs  ii«» 
which   one  has  walked;    way,    ruad;  ipedsDy.  «■ 
aTenue  set  with  trees ;  region,  spare. 
Wa/k'-*r,  9.  One  that  vralks  ;  one  that  ads  io  t  fsr- 
tieular  manner ;  aneieatly.  a  fbller:  a  ffeMi-9^  ••  * 
ftaUn^-miU. 
Wa/k'-ing,  «.  Act  of  going  on  foot. 
Wrt/k'-ing-fitick,  «.  Stick  used  in  walkisg' 
WALL,  wtMol.  112:  ».     A  series  of  brick  « »«« 
raised  upwards  as  a  division  <»  defence ;  the»idesis 
building :  To  take  the  trai/,  to  take  the  upper  pUet. 
To  Wall,  t?.  a.  To  enclose  or  surround  witli  s  e»B  » 

walls;  to  defend  by  walls ;  to  fill  with  a  vraU. 
W^ll'-EFB,  1 06  :  *.    An  eye  diseased  by  «l«»«^ 
in  which  tlie  white  on  one  sUe  ii  ^ff^J*Ti!J 
etymologists  doubt  it  to  be  a  corapoand  of  ff*^ 
though  Johnson  makes  it  so;  see  Wbally.  , 

$Sir-  Other  compotinds  are  /FaW-eyed;  ff^oit'''^iti 
bird:)  rFalt'frmt;  fFalT-iomse;  ffairti^ ifP^ 
to tk  •hip-) /Fair-spring:  and  the  nainesof  pUnttJr- 
fTall'-creis;  fFt^jUmer;  rraH-mtm;  f^'^^ 
ttort;  fFoW.peppert  fTaU'-pie;  Woff-m;  ^»- 
wort;  8cc. 
WALLET,  w6lM«t,  140. 14:  *.   Abef  «fc"^ 

sack ;  any  thing  protuberant  and  swaggiof  • 
To  WALLOP,  wol'-lop,  f».  «.  lb  l»a  wiA  "^ 
and  bubbling :  it  occurs  in  vulgar  ^"'^rf^^ 
figurative  meaning  as  the  phrase,  IV  |W*  •***^ 
To  WALLOW^wol'-lA,  140. 125:  •"•"•J*: 
To  move  as  in  mire  j  to  move  heavily  •»*  ^""^ 
to  roll  about ;  to  live  in  a  state  of  ilth  or  gn»»«"^ 
—adL  To  roll. 
Wol'-loMT,  «.  A  rolling  walk.  [Dryd-3 
WalMow-er,  «.  One  who  waDows. 
WALNUT,  wW-nut,  112 :  ».  A  wefl-lmo^  ^ 

and  its  fruit:  it  has  several  species. 
WALRUS,  wA«l'.ru9, 112:  «.  TTie  nai-*'* 

horse,  also  calkid  the  W^l'-TBOK. 
WALTZ,  wiMilte,  112, 143:  J.  Ths  ^J^^^ 
Grrman  dance,  or  of  a  tune  suiUbU  for  it  5WW   ^ 
a^tavs  three  quavers  in  a  bar:  the  wofa»»***^ 
TFallow. 


watdi;  to  be  tensed  or  eease  fVom  sleop:— «cf.  To 

Th«  MiicniM  Mtlre.  and  the  prindplet  to  »irhldi  tlie  number*  refer,  precede  the  OfctlonsiT 

FowHm  t  ^^'-^H  t  «*«p'-m5n :  pd-pi* :  ll» :  gfiSd :  j»CO,  i.  e.  /rtb,  55  i  a,  4,  %,  *C  ■l•di^  *^^' 


WAR 

Tk  WAMBLE,  w6m'-bl,  «.  #•.  To  have  or  pro- 
daiM  a  EoUiDK  gensaikm  wilU  nauiea  iu  the  stumach. 
rL'Bsinngfu] 

WAMPUM,  w6m'-pum,  140:  *.  A  brood  beU 
fbmed  of  certain  shells  prepared  and  strung,  and  for- 
merly used  as  money  by  the  American  Indians. 

'WAN,Won=w4^Bn,  140:  a.  Pale  as  with  sickness ; 
languid  of  look :  see  also  To  Win. 

Wanned,  114  :  a.  Tnmed  pale. 

Wan^'UesSy  «.  Paleness ;  languor. 

Wan'-nish,  a.  Of  a  pals  or  wan  hue. 

WAND,  wood,  140 :  «.  A  small  stick  or  twig;  a 
long  rod ;  a  staff  of  authority ;  a  charming-rod. 

7b  WAN  DER,  w6n'-der=*wl^an'-de^,  140 :  v,  n. 
and  a.  To  rove,  to  ramble ;  to  go  astray :— <ict  To 
travel  over  without  a  certain  course. 

Wao'-der-^r,  t,  A  rover,  a  rambler. 

Won'-der-ing,  ».  Uncertain  peregrination;  aberrar 
tion ;  roving  of  the  mind. 

Wan'-der-ing-ly,  ad.  In  a  wandering  manner. 

To  WANE=wane,  v.  n,  and  a.  To   decrease,  ap- 

5 lied  in  particular  to  the  moon  as  opposed  to  was;  to 
ecUne,  to  sink:— act.  [B.Jon.]  To  cause  to  wane. 

Wane,  9,  Decrease  of  the  moon ;  decline. 

WANG.— See  Whang. 

WAN  HOPE,  yri^u'-hhpt,  9,  Want  of  hope.  [Obs.] 

WANNED,  WANNESS,  &c.— See  Wan. 

WANT,  wi«nt,  140:  ».  (Said  to  be  aUied  to 
fFttme.)  Need;  deficiency;  poverty:  from  a  dillfrcnl 
etymology,  a  mole. 

To  Want,  v. a,  and  n.  To  lack,  to  need;  to  fall 
short  of;  to  wish,  to  desire ;—»««.  To  be  wanted;  to 
fail ;  to  be  deficient ;  to  be  missed. 

Want'-ing,  a.  Absent,  deficient. 

WantMess,  a.  Having  no  want. 

W^nt'-WIT,  ».  A  fool.  [Shake.] 

WANTON,  wi-wn'-tOO,  a,  and  ».  Wandering,  fly- 
ing loosely;  gay,  airy,  frolicsome;  dissolute,  licen- 
tious; lascivious,  libidinous}  kxwe,  unrestrnined ; 
luxuriant,  supexduous :— s.  A  lascif  ious  perion,  at 
present  seldom  applied  but  to  a  female;  a  trifler}  a 
word  of  slight  endearment. 

To  Wan'-ton,  v,  n.  To  revel ;  to  play  luxuriantly ;  to 
play  lasciviously  :  it  occurs  in  old  authors  as  an  active 
verb.  siKuifying  to  make  wanton :  Daniel  and  South 
use  To  Woh'twdxe. 

Wan'-ton-Iy,  ad.  In  a  wanton  manner. 

Wan'-ton-ness,  f .  Sportiveness ;  licentiousness  ;  las- 
civiousness. 

WANTY,  w4«n'-t^,  ».  A  surcingle.  [Obs] 

WAPED.— See  Wappened. 

WAPENTAKE,  wa'-pn-tAkt,  1 14  :  *.  Literally, 
a  touching  of  weapons,  which  was  the  token  of  fidelity 
and  .illegiance  on  the  meeting  of  the  men  composing 
the  district  of  the  hundred :  hence  it  became  another 
name  for  the  hundred  itselt 

WAPPENED,  wop'-pnd,  140,  114  :  a.  A  word 
that  Warbttrion  exphdns  by  Waped,  which  signifies,  as 
he  says,  both  sorrowful  and  terrified:  Webster  allies 
the  latter  with  the  I.atln  Vafmlo,\o  beat,  and  the  Eng- 
lish volgar  word  to  fVhap  oxlVhQp,  [Shaks.] 

WAR,  wor-wiar,  140,  37  :  ».  Open  hostility  be- 
tween nations:  hostility;  act  of  opposition;  the  pro- 
fession of  arms:  poetically,  arms,  armour,  forces, 
army :  Man  of  war,  in  old  writings  a  warrior,  hi  mo- 
dem style  a  large  fighting-ship. 

7b  War,  v.  n.  and  a.  To  make  war;  to  contend,  to 
strive  '.—aet.  To  make  war  upon. 

Wrtr'-fare,  i.  Military  service  ;  contest,  straggle. 

To  War'-fare,  v.  it.  To  lead  a  military  life.  [Camden.] 

War'-ha-ble,  a.  Fit  for  war.  [Spenser.) 

War'-Hke,  a.  Fit  for  war  ;  military,  martial. 

Wur'-like-neSi,  $,  Warlike  dlsposilion.  [Sandys.] 


WAR 

7b  W^b'-ray,  (wSr'-rA;^,  129)  v,  a.  To  make  war 
upon.  [Spenser.] 

War'-ri-or,  s,  A  soldier;  a  brave  man. 

War'-ri-or-ess,  S.  A  female  warrior.  [Spenser.] 

i9*  The  compounds  are  War' -beat  ax  fFar^ -beaten  t 
JVar^-office ;  Wai' proof;  War' whoop ;  fFaZ-worH ;  ke. 

To  WARBLE,  wor'-bl,  140,  101 :  v.  a.  and  if. 
To  modulate  with  quavers;  to  cause  to  quaver;  to 
utter  musically :— iieti.  To  be  quavered ;  to  be  uttered 
melodiously  {  to  sing. 

War'-bU,  9.  A  warbling,  a  song. 

Wor'-bler,  ».  One  that  warbles ;  a  singing-bird. 

Wtir'-bling,  a.  and  «.  Having  muskal  notes: — #. 
Act  of  quavering  musically. 

7b  WARD,  wlwrd,  140 :  v,  a,  and  «.  To  guard, 
to  watch,  to  defend,  to  protect;  to  fence  off;  to  fence, 
followed  by  of.—neu.  To  be  vigilant ;  to  act  on  the 
defensive  with  a  weapon. 

Ward,  «.  Act  of  guarding ;  the  garriM)n,  or  those  who 
keep  a  place ;  guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing  ; 
fortress ;  district  of  a  town  committed  to  the  guardia^Mhip 
of  an  alderman;  custody,  confinement ;  that  which,  in 
a  lock,  corresponding  with  the  key,  hinders  any  other 
fiom  opening  it ;  one  who  is  warded, — the  correlative 
of  a  ffuardian ;  guardianship,  right  over  an  orphan. 

Ward'-eu,  114:  «.  A  keeper;  a  guardian;  a  head 
officer,  particularly  one  who  has  Jurlsdictbn  over  the 
Cinque  Ports }  from  another  etymology  the  name  of  « 
large  pear. 

Ward'-er,  «.  A  keeper,  a  guard;  a  truncheon  by 
which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade  fight. 

Wrtrd'-mote,  ».  A  meeting  of  the  ward  in  the  dty. 

Ward'-robe,  *.  A  room  where  ck>thes  are  kept;  hencA. 
the  clothes  kept,  a  person's  wearing  appirel. 

Word'-room, «.  Literally  guard-room,  the  room  in  « 
ship  over  tbegun-roomwhete  the  lieutenants  and  other 
principal  officers  mess,  and  around  whieh  are  their 
sleeping-cribs. 

Warcl'-ship, ».  Guardianship;  pupilage. 

WARE,  (for  Wore.)— See  To  Wear.  [Obs] 

WARE=ware,  a.  Wary,  expecting  with  caution, 
looking  for,  provided  against. 

7b  Ware,  v.  n.  To  beware,  to  take  hoed  of. 

Wa'-ry,  a.  Cautious,  careful. 

Wa'-ri-ly,  ad.  Cautiously,  carefully. 

Wa'-ri-ness,  ».  Caution,  prudent  foreaifiht. 

Ware'-f«l,  117:  a.  Cautious.  [Obs.] 

Ware'-f«l-nes8, ».  Cauiiousness.  [Obs.] 

Ware'-ly,  <M^.  Warily.  [Spenser.] 

Ware'-lew,  a.  Unwary,  nncnutious.  [Spenser.] 

WARE=sWart,  «.  Goods,  commodities,  merchandise: 
it  is  a  collective  noun,  but  admits  of  the  plural  when 
worM  of  different  kinds  are  meant :  in  the  North  they 
use  a  correspondent  verb,  as  To  wore  one't  wmev, 
which  signifies  to  lay  it  out  in  goods  or  to  bestow  it 
well. 

Warb'-HOUSE,  9.  A  storehouse  for  goods  on  sale. 

WARFARE,  WARHABLE,  WARLIKE,  &c. 

—See  with  War. 
WARILY,  WARINESS,— See  with  Ware,  {ad^j.) 
WARLlNG,wor'-ltng.  140  :  ».  Properly,  a  wfoi- 

Ung,  or  one  of  whom  a  person  is  weary.  [Obs.] 
WARLOCK,  wor'-ldck,  18:  *.  A  wiiard. 

WARM""wtv}rm,  140  :  a.  Heated  to  a  small  de- 
gree; lealous,  ardent ;  irritable  ;  active,  iriolent ; 
heateil  with  action  ;  vigorous,  sprightly ;  enthusiastic: 
by  a  colloquial  figure,  comfortable  in  circumsuuce, 
rather  rich. 

7b  Worm,  v.  a,  and  n.  To  heat  to  a  gentle  degree ; 
to  heat  mentally,  to  excite  i—uen.  To  become  warm. 

Wrtrm'-ly,  aiL  With  warmth  ;  ardenUy. 

Wflrm'-nes8,  ».  Warmth. 

Warra/A,  *.  Gentle  heat;  seal;  enthusiasm. 

e^  The  compounds  are  PFarm'ing-pa»,  (for  warming  a 


Th*  aign  =  \i  uMd  (iter  mode*  of  tpelllDC  (hat  bav«  no  irTftguIsritjrof  aouod. 

O>n90iumt9t  mtsh-un,  i,  e,  mi»9ioH,  165  :  vixh-un,  i.  e,  vition,  165  :  ttin,  166 :  tfe^n,  166, 
679 


WAS 

bed ;)  Warm'Ug-M(me,  (a  C<»tiUh  iUme  vbkh  leUin* 

7b  WARN,  wiurn,  140  :  v.  a.  To  caution  by  pi«. 
«i(MB  Botlc«  of  danger ;  to  admooUh  of  av}^  dutv ;  to 
BoUfv:  8p«oa«r  own  U  Ui  the  seoMof  to  ward  olt 

W«TD'-er,  36 :  f .  An  admoniaher. 

Warn'-in^y  «.  Camion :  notkr. 

WARP,  wivrp,  140  :  a.  Thatordar  of  thraad  In  a 
thing  woTen  thai  lioa  lengthwiae  and  ia  croaaed  by  the 
wouf ;  a  tow-line. 

7b  Wwiup,  v.  fi.  and  a.  To  be  twiattd  out  of  a 
straight  direction,  to  bend  ;  to  move  on  witb  a  bend- 
ing motion :  to  contract,  to  abrivel : — act.  To  turn  vt 
twmt  out  of  shape,  to  bend ;  to  pervert ;  hence  >ShaIc- 
apeare  uaes  it  for  the  rflect  of  fh^t  on  water ;  in  ton 
languajge,  to  tow  with  a  warp. 

Worp'*ing,  M,  Act  of  tnming  aside  from  the  true 
direction. 

7b  WARRANT,  wdr'-rtfnt,  140,  129:  v.  a.  To 
support  or  maintain ;  to  aulborise,  to  Justify ;  to  se- 
cure ;  to  declare  upon  suivty ;  to  indemnify,  to  gua- 
rantec. 

WaK-rant,  a.  A  writ  conferring  some  right  or  antbo- 
rity ;  speciaDv,  a  writ  of  caption ;  a  aecuro  inviolable 
grant;  commission  i  attestation;  in  an  obsolete  sense, 
right,  legality. 

War'-fimt-rr,  $.  One  who  warrants. 

War'-rant-or",!  1 77  \  iuhttoniivu,  CorroUtive  terms 

Wflr'-rMnt-ee",  |  of  law,  signifying  one  who  wartants, 
and  one  to  wliom  sometliing  is  warranted. 

Wor'-rant-a-blr,  a.  Justifiable. 

WoH-rdOt-o-bly,  atL  Justiflably. 

W«r'-raBt-a-bl»-ne88, ».  Quality  of  being  warrantable. 

War'-font-ise,  (-Ice,  152)  #.  Warranty.  [Sbaks.] 

War'-ttf ntrjT,  ».  A  legal  promise  or  deed  of  aecurity  ; 
authority.  justiAcatory  mandate  I  aecnrity. 

7V  Wni'-roiit-y,  v,  a.  To  give  a  guarantee  tor. 

To  WARRAY.*-8ee  nnder  War. 

WARRE,  w4»r,  140,  189 :  a.  Worse.  [Spenser.] 

WARREN,  ^^SK-rtn,  140,  129:  ».  (Compare  To 
Ward,  fte.)  A  keep  or  enclosure  lor  rabbits;  some- 
times fbr  ftah. 

War'-ren-er,  «.  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

WARRI ANGLE,  w5r'-ri-Jng-gl,  140,  158:  t. 
A  hawk.  [Alttswortb.] 

WARRIOR,  WARRIORESS.— Sea  with  War. 

WART,  wi>8rt,  140  :  ».  A  hard  excieiconce  on  the 

skin;  a  protuberance  on  trees. 
Wort'-cd,  a.  Having  warts.  [Bot.] 
Wart'-y,  a.  Grown  over  with  warts. 
W^RT^wORT,  (-wurt,  141)  ».  A  plant 
WAR-WORN.— See  as  a  compound  of  War. 
WARY. — Sec  under  Ware,  (a<(f\) 
WAS,  woz. — See  To  Be. 
To  WASH,  woBh,  140:  ».a.  and  n.  To  cleanse 

with  water;  to  overflow,  to  wet;  to  ookuir  by  wash>- 

ing:— nm.  To  p<:rform  the  act  of  ablution  i  to  cleanse 

clothes. 

Wash,  *.  Allurlal  matter ;  a  marsh,  a  qungmiie ;  a 
JoUont  a  superficial  stain  or  colour;  feed  of  hoes 
nom  washi'd  dishes;  the  act  of  washing  the  clothes  of 
a  family;  the  linen  washed. 

Wash'-cr, «,  One  that  washes. 

Wash'-io^,  «.  Art  of  eleanshig  ;  a  wash. 

Wa»h'-»jr,  «.  Watery,  damp ;  weak,  not  solid. 

»*  The  oMtponads  are  fTash'-hatl,  (Imll  of  soap;) 
frtuh  -hoards  (bonrd  to  prevent  the  water  from  Mn»h. 
»n«  over  a  bofU;)  fFaMhf'n^iPvmrim ;  fTtuh'pot;  Wash*- 
M;  tcCf 

WASP,  'w6tf^f  140  :  i.  An   active  stlnahiir  winted 

tos«>t.nol«nWkeabee. 
^••Pf  **»*»>  a.  Iitltable.  snappish,  malignaut. 
W«ij/-wii^|,,  ad.  Petulantly. 


VAT 

Wastp'-Uli-Deat^  t.  IrritahOiiB^ 

WASSAIL,  wos'-a^l,  140,  119 1  u  _ 

of  ale  with  sugar  and  apples, ancient)j 

carousals;  a  drunken  boot ;  a  merry  song :  tit  tf^^ 
tail  emp  was  one  of  large  dimrtanoos  biobgbt  fcgaarii 
at  merry-makings. 

To  Wa/sail,  r.  n.  To  boU  a 
iendatwasssUs;  to  Uqieu 

WW-aaii-^r,  «.  A  toper,  a 

WAST,  wSit— See  To  Be. 

To  WASTE,  waist,  111:  v.  a.  and  w.  To 
nisb;  to  squander;  to  destroy,  to  desolate;  to 
out.  to  consume,  to  spend : — mt%.  To  dwiadfe.  to  be 
consumed. 

Waste,  o.  and  «.  Deaolate  ;  stripped : 

worthless  :—r.  Useless  expeadianre;   1 ,   . 

tract  of  ground :  space  nnoocupied;  miarbieC^ ,.^ 

tion,  particularly  of  wnod  or  otberpsodnct  of  laod  bya 
tenant. 

Wa'-strr,  f.  He  or  that  vbioh  vnales;  a  ptodigri; 

thief  in  a  candle :  aodently,  the  name  of  a  cudgeL 
Wa'-sting,  a.  Dissipating,  destroying. 
Wnste'-fifl,  111,  117:  a.  LaviA,  dcstrnctive.  po- 

digal;  desolate,  uncultivated. 
Woste'-fad-l^,  ad.  With  waste 
Woste'-fai-nesSyS^  Ptadlgaliiy.  lavlahsesai 
Waste'-ness,  «.  SoKtode.  desolate  state.  CSpeaaer.] 
W^rrfc'-THRirr,  ».  A  speodibrift.  [B.  mmI  Fl.J 
Wa'-strsl,  «.  Common  groond.  [Caivw.] 
WASTEL,  w«s'-t«l,  140:  ».  Fine  bread.  [ObsJ 
WATCH,   w6tch,   140:  ».  Forbcataace   of   skep; 
attention;  guard,  vigilant  keen;  place  vbeia a  gaaid 
Is  kept ,  a  watchman  or  watchman ;  a  pariod  of  Ite 
night ;  a  pocket  instrumrnt  or  cluck  wJuch  ke^t  the 
hours. 

To  Watcb,  V.  fi.  and  a.  To  be  awake  ;  to  ohsme; 
to  keep  guard;  to  await  with  espectstiea  j  to  be  atten- 
tive; to  be  insidioudv  in  wait.— acf.  To  gaard;  So  be 
in  wait  for ;  to  attend }  to  observe  ia 
and  prevent. 

Wotch'-tf  r,  t.  One  who  waiches. 
Wntch'-fal,  117 :  a.  Vigilant. 
Watch'-fifl-ly,  ad.  VigilanUy. 

Watch'-fNl-ness,  f.   Inabifity  to    deep;  TtgOanoe. 

bred,  cautious  regard. 
Watch'-ing,  #.  Wakeftibiesa 
nr*  The  compounds  arc  IVvtch'-jdau  i  ffffhrjfc*  msftsr : 

Watdi'-hou^t;    fFtUch' light ;    n'atch'-»wn    fT^tdk- 

tuwer;  ff'ateh'-itord ;  &c. 

WATCnET,wotch'-5t,  140,  14 :  «.  Pnie  Wwl 


rogaa 

otder 


y^p^^i 


TER,  wJ«'-trr.   140:  «.  A  fluid,  the 

abundant  and  most  necessary  to  living  IWiogs  of  any 
fluid  in  nature  except  air ;  it  was  always  esteemed,  as 
earth,  air,  and  fire,  a  simple  rlemeat.  bstt  It  ba»  bera 
ascertained  to  consist  of  ^  parts  oxygen  and  IS  hvdn*' 

gen,  or,  by  measure,  one  volume  of  oaygen  ta  two  ff 
ydrogen:  in  special  or  derived  «en»es,  the  sea; 
urine;  the  lustre  of  a  diamond:  7e  AM  waUer,  to  be 
sound. 

7b  Wo'-ter,  v.a,  and  is.  Tn  irrigate;  to  saf^ 
with  water  for  drink;  to  diveraify  as  witli^vavea,  a 
term  in  the  arU  i—nem.  To  shed  moialave  z  «•  take  in 
water :  The  month  waters  is  a  phrase  desMtiafr «  k«w- 
iug  desire,  (torn  dugs  which  dioplbeir  slaver  wheat^ 
see  meat  they  cannot  get. 

Wa'-ter-er,  ».  One  who  waters. 

Wa^ter-ing,  f.  Act  of  supplying  walftr,  at 
with  water;  place  of  such  supply:  Atm'M 
a  place  f«>r  watering  cattle;  and  also,  as  -  ,— ,..p., 
term,  a  pkee  to  wMch  people  resorl  at  ccttain  teaftds 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  whetbar  by  diialdBg  tarn 
mineral  springs,  or  by  batldog  ia  the  sra:  lafcUitial, 
it  means  a  seabathing  place:  A  WTl^frrfaj  (TsmI  ■ 
drin  king-trough  for  cattle.  . 

Wo'-ter-y,   a.    Reaembting    vatar.— thH 
wet ;  pertuning  to  or  consisting  of  wai«r« 


Tfco  KUmtt  •ntite^  and  the  pHttciplM  to  which  tbe  numbm  ntn»  pr«c«k>  Um  DktioMry. 


WAX 

Wo'-ter-ioeis,  t.  Mbbtorf .  liniftUHtf . 
W4l^ter-4*h.  o.  Resembling  water,  tUin,  mobt. 
Wtt'-teM»h-f»s«,  t.  Quality  of  being  wnteri^ 
Wa'-l^r-le»s,  a.  Destitute  of  water. 

yfA''TEK'MAf9,  s.  One  that  watert  htmei ;  one  that 
«uuataa«  Nnct 

i9*  Of  the  other  compounds,  which  are  very  numeroti*. 
tnany  are  names  of  plaats.  as  fFa"ler-eattmiHt :  fVa". 
Ur-rratT;  fFa^'ter-crow'fiM/ti  fFa'/er^np'wort:  fKa**- 
ter-Jia^l  fTar'ter-ger'mander ;  »'a"terhair'-frat»: 
W^'tir^trnp^LnTrmony:  B^t^'ter-Uur^et ;  /^  a^'ter- 
Itmf:  ffVter4iry:  fFa"termee<m;  TVa"ter-par$'nep; 
fr^'ter^Mlfish;  trarter-rack'et:  FFa"teT-sol'dier; 
fFaf'ter-tath' :  fTar'tertre'/oit:  }Va"tt:r-vi'uld ;  rFn"- 
itr-wittow;  JFiTtn-wWt',  (o  natire  of  dry  West  ludian 
•oUsvSupiilyin;;  abundance  of  sap  to  the  thirsty  tra- 
velUr;)  /Ti^'ter-wort' ;  &c  Other  compounds  are 
^a^ter-bm^ert  fFt^'ttr-befhtet:  fTti^'ter-borne',  (adj.  ;> 
fTarter-fttr^riape;  fFoT'ter-carf ;  fru''terdvck' ; /Fa"- 
Ur-elot'et,  (a  oKM«t  for  easins  nature,  wiih  water  from 
adstern  tokeepitelean;)  7Fa"ter<oFour,  (pigment 


ter-jtoo<f:  tVtf'ter-Jly\  m*  <c^'v>/ui  ,  #r  i»  i*x /i/.i , 
(the  carp:)  fFa^ttrfrn'row  i  }Ka"ter-gag9';  Wtif'ter- 
gall,  (cavitT  niado  by  a  torrent;)  /FttUer-goit ;  IVa'- 
ter-aru**elt  (a  thin  gruel  from  watrr  and  meal ;)  fVa"- 
tgr-Xam'mer,  (a  column  of  waler  in  a  vacuum;) 
froTier^httt ;  fFoTter^tv'eh  fFa'-ter-fin^ ;  ff'a"ter. 
loggtd^,  (jtdj,  applied  to  a  ship  a  hen  by  leoks  she  is 
Qomaaageable 0  fFt^ter-mam,  (see  above;)  fFd"ter- 
marie,  (mark  left  by  the  tide;)  fra"ter-miW ;  fFa"- 
t^riuner;  HVter-or^^eal,  ( see  Ordeal;)  /Fb'Ver-oa'- 
mlt  irtt'ter^uf;  nVterpot':  J/Vter-proi,/' ; 
fTt^'ter-fnir :  fFarterrat';  mrtermclfei,  (a  fire- 
worit;)  To  fToT terror ;  ffVteraair ;  JFa'hcr»n». 
pATire:  fTu^Ur-mkok^ ;  To  fFa"ter-$oak' :  fFarUer- 
apa^id;  fFarttrtpomt ;  fFaTter-tafb'e,  (a  lodge  in  a 
buildinffO  nVter-thermom'tter ;  ffVler-tighr ;  fFa**- 
Ur-wM,  (xnficr  on  shipboard})  IFt^ter-voheeF ; 
fFa"torwHrf  fcc. 

WATTLE,  wot'-tl,  140,  101  :  ».  Properly,  a  twig 
or  flexible  rod ;  hence,  a  hurdle ;  the  flexible  baibs  or 
loose  flesh  bak>«  a  cock's  biH,  and  about  the  month 
of  some  fishes. 

To  Wal'-tle,  v,  a.  To  bind  with  twigs )  to  fbra  by 
platting  taigs. 

To  WAUL=*wJ\ttl,  V.  n.  To  cry  like  a  eat 

WAV  Es* waft,  ».  A  moving  swell  or  volume  of 
water,  a  billow ;  unevvnaess,  ine<iuality. 

To  Wave,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  play  looecly  as  a  wave, 
to  undolate ;  to  Auctnate,  to  waver ;  to  Im  moved  as  a 
signal: — act.  To  raise  into  iuetiuali ties  like  waves;  to 
move  with  loose  and  various  ctirection;  to  brandish; 
to  waft ;  to  beckon :  for  other  senses,  improperly  as- 
eiibed  to  this  verb,  see  To  Waive. 

Watcdy  1 14 :  a.  Undated,  denoting  honours  acquired 
at  no.  lEIerO 

Wa'-ving,  a.  aod  #.  Moving  to  and  fto  .•^— «.  Act  of 
moving  or  playing  loosely. 

Wa'-Ver,  t.  A  young  slender  tree.  [Evel)^!.] 

'Vfa*-vii,a,  Rising  in  waves;  undulating;  winding. 

Wave^lttS,  tu  Without  wares ;  smooth. 

i9*T2ie coapottadaare  ^oiVw^/frriao,  (a  Jewish  offe^ 
iiilt  DMule  with  waving  towards  tlie  four  cardinal 
points ;)  Wav^'loaf;  fVaot^^^mbjecled ;  fFavt^wum ;  Sec 

To  Wa'-V£k,  v.  n.  To  play  to  and  fro ;  to  fluctuate, 

to  be  undetermined ;  to  totter. 
WiZ-mef-er,  $.  One  who  wavers :  one  inconstant 
Wa'-ver-io^neOT,  «.  Quality  of  being  wavering. 

WAX,  wScks,  1S8  :  $•  A  thtek  tenacious  substance 
Ibrniod  by  bees;  any  thick  tenneiuus  substance  re- 
sembling it,  as  that  used  to  seal  letters,  and  that  ex- 
creted ^  tlkB  ears. 

To  Waar,  v,  a.  To  smear  or  join  with  wax. 

WajZ-tfO,  114:  a.  Made  of  wax. 

WajZ-jfy  a.  Soft  Uke  wnx  ;  yi<Iding 


WEA 

^     The  compounds  are  ffaX'eOM'dU;  Woj^-dm^ikr 
fFax'-work;  &c  ,       ,    >       < 

7b  WAX,  w&cks,  188 :  v.  n.  To  giow,  hi  inciowo ; 
hence,  to  beewne;  SUakspcam  nses  fVaxem- tofcihe 
regular  participle  JFoaed:  the  prtt.  and  fo»U  witJfc 
our  oldest  authors,  were  1  irojr,  and  IFoxem:  thaso  ait 
quite  obsolete,  and  the  verb  itself  Is  obsolescent. 

WA Y«»wa^  ».  Road,  passage ;  length  of  space ; 
eourae,  direction  ;  advance  in  life ;  room,  vacancy 
made  by  recession ;  access;  sphere  of  observation | 
means,  method;  will, humour;  manner;  process:  Bff 
the  watf.  in  passing:  To  go  or  eomo  ene't  vajys,  to  go 
or  oume  along,  to  depart:  Way  and  fFay»  are  often 
used  in  composition  for  fFi$e, 

Way'-less,  a.  Pathless;  tracktess. 

Way'-ka-iier,  42,  36  ;  i.  Passenger;  traveller.     . 

Wa/- fa-ring,  a.  Travelling,  passing,  journeying. 

To  Way'-l.ay,  v.  a.  Tobeset  by  the  way  or  by  atmbnsh. 

Wa^-Iay-cr,  «.  One  who  waylay*  another. 

Way'-mabx,  «.  Mark  to  guide  travellers. 

WAY'-WilttD,  a.  Liking  one's  own  way,  frowan)^ 
perverse:  some  etymologists,  however,  consider  the 
first  syllable  identical  with  woe  or  veiatu>u$ntH. 

Way'-ward-Iy,  ad,  Frowardly,  perversely. 

Way'-ward-ness,  «.  Prowardness.  perversenesa. 

iSf*  Other  compounds  are  fFat/ -bread,  (a  plant;)  Wayh' 
Jarinff-tree,{a.shTuh;)  /Fat/maker;  &c. 

To  WAYMENT=u5>i'-m5nt,  i;.w.  To  humat! 
[Spenser.] 

WE=we  or  w^,  176  :  pron.  The  nom.  plniAlof  I^' 

WEAK=wcik^  a.  Feeble,  not  strong;  iolcB,  mA^ 
healthy;  suft,  pliant;  feeble  of  souud  {  fiiebieof  mind^' 
not  much  impregnated  with  the  coustituti^e  ingref/ 
dient;    not  well  supported;  nnfortiHed:  JFeak  sidr, 
tliat  part  of  a  person's  natural  dispmitton  by  which  he 
is  roo»t  easily  warped  or  won. 

To  Weak,  r,  a.  and  n.  To  weaken.  [Mot©.] 

Weak'-ljr,  ad.  and  a.  Feebly ;  with  w«Dt  of  clitMy  t 
indiscreetly:— 04;.  Not  strong;  not  healthy.  .    . 

Weak'.ness,  «.  Want  of  strength  ;  feeblenesii  ta- 
firmlty;  defect  of  moral  rcsolutwn;  fkiliug. 

Weak'-ling,  ».  A  feeble  creatoce. 

To  Weak'-cn,  114:  v.  a.  and  it.  To  4ebi)iUt«,  t<f ' 
enfeeble  :--aea.  [Chaucer.]  To  become  weak. 

Weak'-<m-^r,  *.  He  or  that  which  waakens. 

WEA  L=weal, ».  Mark  of  a  stripe  ;  properly,  a  Wa)©., 

To  Weal,  v.^tt.  To  wale;  which  see. 

WEA  L^sweal,  ».  State  of  being  we/l  or  prtMper^ua. 
happiness,  prosperity:  tlie  puhlie. general^  or  eommof^ 
tcetu  is  the  public  or  common  welfare ;  hence,  commoa- 
weal  or  eommoa-uealth,  a  repuhile:  Sbakspearo  (Co- 
riolanus,  act  ii.,  >c.  1.)  uses  fVeal^-num  as«  sUeMiag 
word  for  a  politician. 

WEji.rff,  (w51tt,  120)  *.  Prosperity,  external  hap- 
uiness.  [obs.;]  riches,  large  poasessions. 

V/eaUh'-y,a,  Rich,  opulent ;  abundant 

We«l/A'-i-ly,  «i/.  Rwhly. 

Weal/A'-i-nesf,  ».  State  of  being  wealthy. 

WEALD^weold,  «,  A  wild  ;  a  foiest 

To  WEAN=ween,  v.  a.  lo  put  from  the  bi«a«t} 
to  withdraw  fh>m  any  habit  or  desira. 

Wean'-ling,  $,  A  newly.weantd  young  creature: 
Spenser  uses  fFean'el,  and  Tuasar  We^Hel 

WEAPON,  wdp'^n,  120,  18:  t,  lastiwneni  of 
offence:  fFenp'om-talve  was  a  saiva  aupposad  to  oure   ' 
the  wound  by  being  applied  to  the  weapon  that  made  Hk 

Wrap'-on«i,  114  :  a.  Armed,  equipped. 

Wrap  -on-less,  a.  Having  no  weapon,  unarmed. 

To  WEAR,  war<,  100 :  j   v.  a,  and  n.  (/  more, 

I  WoRB^wore,  >   for  the  pret,  U  obs.) 

Worn,  wo'urn,  130  :  )   To  impair  or  waste  by  ' 

use,  by  time,  or  gradual  dimiuutbn;  to  consume  K- 

dinuily;  to  use,  and  hence  to  carry  on  the  bodyl  as 

clothes;  to  have  or  exliibit  habitwally;  to  effect  by 


Tht  »igu  =  is  UKd  sAcr  modes  of  ■pelting  tlwt  tiavs  no  irrcgularHj  9f  •oontf. 

Cdnwomanli:  tuTsh-fin,  i.  e.  mitmn,  165 :  vtzlt-un.  i,e,  vinon,  165 :  (4in,  166 :  then,  166. 
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2V  mmr  •«£.  to  cent«nM  by  denvet;  to 
hanM:  To  wear  a  ihip  it  to  veer  it,  in  which  mow 
tb«  verb  appear*  to  have  a  different  etvmology.aad  by 
■ome  person*  is  cpelled  fVart: — ntfu  ^ube  wasted  by 
use  or  time,  often  (ullowed  by  a  parttclr,  as  on/,  awat/, 
qj^;  to  be  tediously  spent ;  to  paju  by  degrees. 

Wear,  «.  Dimlnation  or  decay  by  oae  or  friction  ;  act 
of  wearing;  thing  worn. 

Wrar'-er,  «.  One  who  wean  something ;  that  which 
wastes  or  diminishes. 

WMr'-ing,  a.  and  t.  That  wears: — «.  [Shaka.] 
Clothes. 

WEAR=>wert,  103 :  f.  A  dam  to  shot  up  and  raise 
the  water,  often  written  fFeir  or  JVter,  and  by  Sir  P. 
Sidney,  fFerei  a  net  of  twigs  to  catch  fish. 

Wear'-iah,  a.  Boggy  ;  weak,  washy,  insipid. 

WEARD— wetrd,  t.  (Compare  Ward)  Walchftil- 
ness  or  care :  it  occurs  only  in  compositioo.  [Obs.] 

WEARY-rwer«'4ij,  103,  105:  a.  W>ni  with 
fatigue,  tired  with  labour;  impatient  of  the  continu- 
ance of  something;  desirous  to  discontinue  {  tireeeme. 

To  Weai^'ir,  v,  a.  To  tire,  to  fatigue ;  to  harass ;  to 
make  impatient  of  continuance;  to  subdue  by  being 
irksome. 

Wear'-i-ness,  #.  Lassitude ;  fatigue. 

Wear'-^-iome,  (•■uin>  107)  a.  Causing  weariness. 

Wear'-f-8ome-ly,  ad.  In  a  wearisome  manner. 

Weai^-t-gome-Desfl,  ».  Quality  of  tiring ;  state  of 
being  easily  tired. 

WEASAND,  we'-x^nd,  151  :  «.  The  windpipe. 

WEASEL,  we'-il,  114:  «.  A  small  animal  that 
•ata  com  aiid  kills  mica:  see  fFetmel  under  Wee. 

WEATHER,  w£A'-«r,  «.  SUte  of  the  air  with  re- 
spect to  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  calm  or 
storm,  &c.;  in  poetry,  change  of  the  air;  tempest, 
storm :  Streu  ofwtatner,  force  of  tempests. 

To  Wroth'-fr,  r.  a.  To  expose  to  the  air,  [Spcn«;r;] 
to  sail  to  windward  of ;  hence,  to  pa«ii  with  diflicuUy ; 
to  endure,  sometimes  with  out,  emphntical :  To  weather 
a  poiiU,  to  ^ain  a  point  against  the  wind,  and  hence, 
to  accompUsh  against  opposition. 

Weatti'-ffT-moat,  116:  a.  Furthest  to  windward. 

W£^Th'-£r-cock,  f .  A  weather  vane  :  aee  Cock : 
any  thing  changeable  and  inconstant. 

t9*  Other  compounds  axe  fTeatli'er-beaten ;  Weath'er- 
board;  fFeaUt'er-driven ;  To  fVeath'er-fen  t,  r  to  shelter;) 
fFeath'er-gage,  (weather-cock;)  to  have  Uie  weather- 
ffagc  of  another  ship  is  to  be  to  the  windward  ofher ; 
7reatk*gr-iftaa;  fyenth^er-proof ;  tVeaiker-tpy,  (a 
foreteller  of  the  weather;)  fFeath'erwise.  (skilful  In 
foretelling  the  weather;)  fVeatJi^er-uffter,  (an  old 
word  fur  an  instrument  showing  tlie  weather;)  Ac 

To  WEAVE=weve,  1  v.  a,  and  «.  (/  weaved, 
1  WoVK=wove,  >  and  it  wa»  weaved,  are 
WoVBN=wo'vn,  J  forms  less  in  u«j.)  To  form 
by  texture  or  by  the  insertion  of  one  part  of  the  ma- 
terial within  another,  to  form  into  a  web;  to  interpose, 
to  insert: — neu.  To  work  at  the  loom. 

Weav'-fr,  «.  One  whose  trade  is  to  weave:  it  a]M> 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  fish  sometimes  spelled  Weevtr. 

Weav'-ing,  «.  The  art  or  business  of  a  weaver. 

Wkb',  ».  Any  thing  woven  :  fVrl/-/ootedf  having 
webs  or  films  Joining  the  toes. 

Webbed,  114 :  a.  Joined  by  a  web  or  fihn. 

Web'-atrr,  $.  A  weaver  t  once  alao  called  a  Webber, 

Wbvt,  9,  The  woof;  whieh  see  below 

Weft'-age,*.  Texture.  [Grew.] 

Woof,  «.  That  which  is  woven  into  or  interiwined 
with  the  u  arp,  the  series  of  threads  that  run  iu  the  di- 
rection of  the  breadth,  and  so  cross  the  warp)  po- 
etically, texture,  doth. 

7i  WED^wM,  V.  rt.  and  n.  To  marry. 

Wed'-ded,  part,  and  a.  Married ;  belonging  to 
trimuny. 

Wed'-duig,  9,  Marrioge ;  the  nuptial  ceremony. 


Wed'-lodc,«. 
WEDG£»w«dgi, 


9,     A  maiB  of  Bila);  a  nlil 


bodv  orightally  of  metal,  which,  beeomtng  eomisaih 
thicker  from  a  sharp  edge,  ia  used  to  desrc  tinber ;  t 
is  one  of  the  mechanical  poven;  sooMtkiaf  is  Ik 
form  of  a  wedge. 

To  Wedge,  v,  a.  Todeave ;  to  drive  or  fons  ubj  n 
wed^e;  to  fiisten  by  wedges. 

WEDLOCK.— See  noder  To  Wed. 

WEDNESDAY,  winnf-^^  167:  t.    Um^, 

WodetCt  day ;  the  fourth  day  of  the  week. 
WEEU=wet,  o.  Uttle.  emalL  [Conoq] 
Wee'-iel,  (-zl)  a.  Thin;  as  a  weeul  face.  (U»l.] 
WKECHELM,  wltch'-^ro,  119:  9,  SoctoTcb. 
WEED=we<d,  f.     Any  neckmor  vdw  plai; 

something  nooLioas  or  oaeless. 
To  Weed,  r.  a.  Toridofweeda;  to  ftetftonnM- 

thing  hurtftil  or  offensive. 
Weed'-er,  36 :  u  One  that  weeds. 
Weed'-iog,  t.  Operatkm  ofdeaiiag  fkea  wtsik 
Weed'-y,  a.  Conaisting  of  or  ahotinding  wiA  •m'^ 
WeedMew,  a.  Free  from  weeds. 
nm^  The  compoanda  are  /Tss^-JWoft  or  fFtefifk^Ai 

«ec. 
WEEDsweed,  «.    A  garment,  [Speaser,  ShakaO  « 

npper  fament,  [Chapman ;]  it  novcecaiseoi^is^ 

plural,  and  aoaroely  othermse  than  iairsskugaa 

widow"  9  weedi. 
WEEK^weak,  t.  The  apace  of  sevea  days. 
Week'-ljr,  a.  and  ad.     Happcniof  or  oonlm  ■» » 

week,  hebdomadary : — adv.  Once  a  week, 
Week'-day,  f .  Any  day  not  Sunday. 
WEEL=wcel,  «.    A  kio-i  of  trap  fer  Ui,  Jinjfd 

AfFeeUu:  Itoceuraalsoas  a  name  tor  a  whiripod 
roWEEN»wetn,v.ii.  To  ddnk, to  inuglK. I»^. 
To  WEEP«weep,        ]  v.  n,  and  a.  {trtrptd 

I  WEPT^W^pt,  135:  >  never  oeaus  io  ib*I« 
Wept- w«pt,  135  :  j  use.)    TobnwUtocs* 

plain;  to  show  aorrow  by  tears,  (the  notion  of  tons 

now  always  included  In  the  use  of  thi«  •orJO  » *^ 

tears  (h»n  any  passion  :—<ul.  To  hmeni  aJJ  tma; » 

let  drop  aa  in  tears ;  todrop;  tosboaudwwivit 
WettZ-er, «.  One  that  weeps ;  also,  a  »rt  ofwkii»»» 

cuff  on  a  mourning  dreea. 
Weei/-ing,  a.    and   i.     Shedding  aoirt*— »• 

Lamentation. 
Weep'-ing-ljr,  ad.  With  weeping;  In  »»» 
WEERISH.— See  Wearisfa. 
To  WEET«wett,  \v,  n.     (Ths pretrnti**' 

1  WoT«w«t,         J  written  H'otr.  bot,«t«*l^ 

Prin.  136,  with  the  aaae  pronunciation.)  To  kss*. 

be  informed.  [Obs.]  , 

Weet'-less,  a.  Unknowing;  uosaspedrf.  l»P»J 
7bWlT,r.il.    Toweet.toknoir:    ^WZi\S 

as  an  adverbial  phrase.  »i«ni<>i?i°^'tvTrffc« 
or  as  a  formal  expression  by  which  «J»«»7^  u^i 
district  is  called  upon  to  fhtom  or  idtneww  j 
setting  forth  of  something  thai  folto** 
Wit'-ting-ly,  ad.  Kmwlngly.  ^.t,^.  kt 

•^Seefor<Hher  relatkms  fFit,  »^**^^' ^^t 
To  Wot, v.  m.  To wcet.  toknow :  «"•  «J  j; «« 
present  tense  is  more  l^equenUy  ni«»  •;"' 
authors  than  fTeet:  the  pieteril  is  tbs  «»V  ^  a, 
WEEVIL,  wee'-vl,  114:  *.   A-wBto^* 

beetle  kind.  .    — ^ 

WEEZEL.— SeeWeMrt:  •»  •»»  "^J!!..  *, 
WEFT,  WEFTAGE.— See  ^^'^.ZT^i/ 
former  oeonn  tor  /Tared  (fret,  ^nd  ptn.) «»" 

*^EIGH,  wau,  100,  162:  r.  '>-«|fij«;» 
line  by  balance;  to  be  •V^^TM^pd* 
by  counterpreeaore;  to  sDot^  *«*■%  ^y 


raise 


or  baUmoe in  the  mind;  to  wt»^|*.t 


oe in  the  mind;  to  •«*»?**. 
neu.  To  have  weight ;  to  be  consid««« 

The  Kh«me.  enure,  >ind  iht  |irinoi>ki  to  wUicb  tb*  niiinbsrt  refer,  prtosd*  ttw  DkttoB^- 

row9t9:  ||U'-wA>i:  ch«p'-man  r  pd-p*':  \k^:  g»d:  y(Xiyi.e.jew,bh:  «,«,V*C« 


WBL 

to  niMtlMaiiebov;  lebMrorpnnliMTUy;  totiiik 
by  its  own  w«ight, 

Wct^A,  t,  (CommoDly  written  Wey.)  A  certain  quan- 
tity which  in  dry  measure  is  forty  bushels. 

TV^i^Aecl,(wa\dyn4)  a.  Bxporienced.  [Bacon.] 

Wei^h'-er,  «.    He  or  that  which  weighs. 

Weipht,  i.  Quantity  meuared  by  balance ;  a  mass, 
generally  oC  metaC  and  accurately  adjosled,  which 
serves  as  a  standard  to  examine  other  bodies ;  pon- 
devoua  mass{  gravity,  heavlttess,  tendency  to  the 
centre ;  pressure,  burtneo ;  importance,  power,  moment. 

WeiyV-ty,  a.  Ponderous ;  important ;  severe. 

Wei]yA'-t»-ly,  ad.  In  a  weighty  manner. 

Wei^A'-ti-DeflSy  «.  State  or  quality  of  being  weighty. 

Wft^At'-lest^  a.  Having  no  weight. 

W£lRD«wecrd,  103:  a.  Skilled  in  witchcraft 

WELAWAY-w«i'-a-w£V',   irtien.      LiteraUy. 

"wo  on  wo! "  alas!  (;Obs.] 
Well'-a-day",  intcfj.  The  usual  form  of  fVeiaway, 

WELCOME,w«l'-cum,l07:  a.,  iWer;'.,  and  j. 

rSee  Well.)   Received  with  gladness :  admitted  wil- 

llnaly;  gratefUl,  pleasing:  To  hid  weknme.  to  receive 

with  worda  of  kindness :  it  becomes  an  ioteijection  by 

the  ellipsis  of  yea  ar»,  or  similar  wordii:— «.  Kindly 

salutation  or  nceptlon. 
To  WeF-come>  v.  a.  To  salute  or  receive  kindly. 
WeK-Coin-«r^  «.  Om  that  welenmes.  [Shake] 
Wer-come-nes8«  t.  OrateAilness.  [Boyle.J 
WELDanW^ld)  f.    A  ^nt  yielding  a  yellow  dye ;  it 

is  also  called  fVoldt  (woald.) 

7b  WELD^W^d,  v,  a,    (See  also  To  Wield.)     To 
beat  ^into  Arm  union  when  heated,  said  of  metals: 
fTeldtngheat  is  the  heat  necessary  for  this  operation. 
Weld'-*r,  #.  One  who  welds. 

WELDER=w*ld'-rr,  «.  A  word  applied  in  Ireland 
to  the  tenant  who  actually  occupies.  [Swift.] 

WELFARE=wia'-Mre,   ».    (See   WeU.)  SUte  of 
doing  wen.  prosperity,  happiness. 

7b  WELK=w«lk,  v.  it.  and  a.   To  decline,  to 

ikde,  to  decay:— ac/.   To  contract;    to  shorten;  to 

form  into  wrinklM  or  ridges.  [Speuser.] 
Welked;  114,  143  :  a.  Ridged,  furrowed.  [Shake.] 

WELKlN«wdl'-kto,  ».  The  visible  regions  of  the 

abr :  a  /TsOm  eye  (Shake.)  is  a  sky-coloured  eye,  or 

else  an  eye  that  rolls  like  a  cloud  in  motion. 
WELLbW^I,    155  !  f.    A    spring ;    a    fountain ; 

more  eommonlv,  a  deep  narrow  pit  of  water ;  henoe 

the  cavity  in  which  stairs  of  a  certain  sort  are  placed. 
7b  Well,  V.ft,  and  a.  To  spring,  to  issue  u*  fi-om  a 

spring :— oct.  To  pour  forth  as  fh>ra  a  well. 
i9"  The  compounds  are  ff^elf-drain,  (a  drain  for  water 

on  wei  land;)  fFett-htad,  (source,  well-spring ;)  ff^elT- 

room,  (a pUce  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat;)  fFgtr-spring, 

(source,  fountain;)  kc. 
WELL=«w51,  153;  ad.    In  a  slate  of  health  or 

happiness;  in  favour;  as  applied  to  things,  in  a  state 

to  be  convenient  or  advantageous:  (in  these  senses 

the  word  is  usuallv  deemed  an  adjective ;  but  in  fact 

it  modifies  or  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  verbs  neuter 

to  which  it  is  applied,  and  even  in  these  is  therefore 

an  adverb;)  not  unhappily;  not  wickedly ;  properly ; 

not  amiss;  not  defectively;  to  a  degree  that  gives 

pleasure;  favourably;  suiUbly:  it  is  a  term  of  conces- 
sion '.—As  men  03,  together  with :  fFell  is  him ;  fTeU  it 

me;  fcc. :  It  it  well  for  him,  for  mt,  Sec:  Well  nigh, 

almost:  ff^ell enough,  ioXenbly. 
WKLL'-BBriHO,  «.  Welfluv,  happioesi. 
0^  Other  oomponnds  are  numerous,  among  which  are 

fTeW-Motwr:   fFeirbom!   fFelT-bred;   fFelf-donet 

Onter)^)  /T^W/a'peMrfrf.  (handsome ;)  fFell-grouwred; 

fFeU-manTnered;   fTeU-mean'er,  fFell-mean'tng;  fFetl- 

met!  (\nter].-)frell-mind'ed;  fFeU-nartitred,  Cgood-na- 

iundi) fFeit-spent;  WeWnpoken;  freU-mfler;  Well- 

wish'eri  frc    The  compounds  of  Well,  a  spring,  a 

fountain,  must  of  course  be  distinguished  from  these. 

and  songht  for  under  their  proper  head:  WKi.i.AnAY     Tb  WHAF,  &c.— -^ae  To  Whop. 

The  BifB  =:  Is  «Md  after  modas  of  •pvlUag  ttiat  hava  ao  IrTegnlKUy  of  toaad. 

ComonanUi  m'lsh-uo,  ue,  missi^m^  165  :  ytxh-un,  i.  e.  wtiam,  165 :  tkla,  166 :  fllen,  166, 
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Is  nol  a  compound  of  either  word,  but  a  cormptSutt 
of  fVelaway,  which  see. 

WELSH=>w^l8h,  a.  and  «.  Renting  to  the  people 
or  country  of  Wales:—*.  The  people  of  Wales;  the 
laneuage  of  the  Welsh. 

WELT=;W^lt>  t.  A  border;  a  guard;  an  edging. 

To  Welt,  V.  a.  To  fUmish  with  a  welt. 

n  WELTER«w5l'-ttfr,  t>. «.  To  roll  in  same- 
thing  liquid  or  soft,  as  Water,  mire,  or  blood;  to  wallow. 

WEM=»w«in,  t,  A  spot,  a  scar.  [Obs.] 

To  Wem,  V.  o.  To  spot ;  to  vitiate,  to  corrupt.  [Obs. 

WEN=«wdn,  t,  A  fleshy  or  callous  excrescence. 

Wen'-nigh,  Wen'-njr,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  wen. 

WENCHa^wdntch,  •.  A  young  woman ;  a  young 
woman  in  an  invidious  sense,  a  strumpet. 

To  Weoch,  V.  n.  To  ftequent  loose  women. 

Wench'-*r, ».  A  fondoator. 

To  WEND=rw£nd,  v.  n.  To  go,  to  pass  to  or  from ; 
its  preterit  H^ent  is  in  common  use ;  otherwise  it  is 
obsolete  or  poetieal:  at  a  sea-term,  Ralegh  uses  it  for 
to  turn  round. 

WEN  NEL.— See  Weanling,  under  To  Wean. 

WENNISH,  WENN  Y.— See  under  Wen. 

WENT.— See  To  Wend,  and  To  Go. 

WEPT.— See  To  Weep. 

WERE,  WERT.— See  To  Be. 

WERE.— See  Wear,  (a  dam.) 

WEREGILD,  werc'-gAuld,  77 1  t.  Price  of  a 
man's  head  paid  as  a  compensation  for  murder.  [Obs.] 

WERNERIAN,  wer-nert'4-«ii,  90:  a.  Per- 
taining to  Werner,  a  German  mineralogist :  the  W^r- 
nerian  is  identical  with  the  Neptunian  theory :  n^ei*- 
neritt  is  a  substance  of  the  gem  order. 

WESAND— See  Weasand. 

We'-sU,  151  :  t.  The  weasand.  [Bacon.] 

WEST=«w^8t,  s.,a.,  and  ad.  The  region  where  the 
sun  sets  at  the  eouinoxes;  any  part  of  the  world  which, 
relatively  to  aiiotlier  place,  lies  in  that  direction  :—a<y;. 
Being  towards  or  coming  trom  the  region  of  the  set- 
ting sun:— adt>.  To  the  west;  more  westward. 

7b  West,  V.  n.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set.  [Chancer.] 

West'-er-ing,  a.  Passing  to  the  west.  [Milton.] 

Weit^'^^rn,  a.  Being  in  or  moving  toward  the  west. 

West'-er-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Tending  or  being  toward 
the  west. 

West'-ward,  ad.  Toward  the  west. 

West'-ward-Iy,  ad.  With  lendoucy  to  tlio  west. 

WETTaeW^t,  a.  and  »,  Contnloiog  water,  humid, 
opposed  to  dry;  rainy:— «.  Water;  wetness;  miny 
weather. 

To  Wet,  t;.  a.  (  fVet  for  Wetted  is  sometimes  usral 
for  ilifipret.  and  oart.')  To  moisten,  to  make  wet;  to 
moisten  with  drink. 

Wet'-ne«8,  $.  State  of  being  wet 

Wet'-shod,  a.  Wet  over  the  shoes. 

WETHER=.wetii'-er,  *.  A  ram  castrated. 

To  WEX  occurs  for  Tb  Af^,  to  grow.  [Spejs.  Dryd.] 

WEY.— See  Weigh.  (*.) 

WEZAND.— See  Weasand. 

To  WHACK,  hwSck,  160 :  v,a.  To  thwack.  [Vulg.] 

WHALE,  hwale,  160:  s.  A  weU-kuowu  fish,  the 
largest  animal  at  psesent  in  exbteoce. 

ff^ale'-bone,  f.  An  elaslie  tubstanoe  taken  Arom  a 
whale's  Jaw. 

WHALLY,  hwtMBl'-*n,  160,  112:  a.  Diseased, 
so  as  to  show  too  much  wnite, — said  of  the  evos,  [Speo- 
fier :]  in  any  other  sense  see  TTaly,  under  VlTale. 

WHAM  E,  hwame,  160  :  «.  A  fly  that  annoys  horses. 

To  WHANG,  hwang,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  uoi^ 
of  which  the  word  is  imitative ;  to  utter  noisily  :  a  cant 
or  local  term  probably  from  the  noun  fFhang,  which 
in  the  Norih  signifies  a  leathern  thong. 

To  WHAF,  &c.— £ 


WHE 

WHARF,  hwoTf,  160,  14tt  *.  A  p>Tp««dfc»dor 

bank    formed  aJoiig  a  •how  for  th©  oontcntence  of 

iadioK  and  unlading  veneH,  a  qnay* 

ITAarf-age,  9»  i  «.  I>«m  <br  th»  um  of  a  whart 

^Aarf-in-g»r,  t .  Ooa  who  kfcepa  a  wbart 

WHAT,  hwdt,  160,  140:  fron^  intttj.,  and  ». 

That  wWch ;  •omethbif  In  mie't  mind  indefinitely  : 

it  often  occurs  with  the  construction  of  an  adjective  or 

demoaatiatiTe  pronoun,  aa  "  I  know  ichat  book  thia 

ia:"  it  ia  Tery  often  used  interrogatively,  a«  '•  ff  hat 

are  yo«  doing  ?"  "/rAirfman  are  your  In  Uie  laat 

example  it  implies  what  sort  or  descriotion  ot  and  its 

coostruction  is  that  of  an  a4jecllve :   ff'/tat  thtrngh  is 

an  elliptical  phrase  for    What  imporU  it  though? 

fFhat  time,  fTfutt  dap,  &c.,  are  phrases  used  in  poetry, 

imp'.yin^  at  the  time  when,  on  the  day  wlien,  &c.  i 

from  being  an  luterrogatira  word,  it  easily  takes  the 

oatore  of  an  interjection,  as  •*  What  I  cannot  you  stay 

a  moment?"    Only  in  old  writers  it  occurs  snbstan- 

tively.  as  in  Spenser,  ••  Such  homely  uAmt  at  aerrct 

the  simple  olowu.** 

/FAat-ev'-er,        |  pron,  (What*)  is  obs.)  All  that. 

H'hatf'BO,  >  the  whole  that:  these  words  fro- 

/f'Aat'-«0-ev''-er,J  quently  have  the  conatmcliou  of 

adjectives. 
WHEAL,  hwetl,  160 :  ».  (Compare  Weal,  a  mark.) 

A  postuU),  a  small  ewelUng  Oiled  with  matter. 
WHEAT,  hweat=*hwe«t,  160 :  «.   The  grain  of 

whieh  bread  b  chiefly  made. 

ff  >ke«t/-rn,  114 :  a.  Made  of  wheat 

mr  The  eompottuds  are  fneatT-wr.  (»"  «»'  f^  ,^'»«»J  • 

al«>  the  name  of  a  deUcate  bird ;)  fntat  -p/imi,  (a 

fruit;)  &c  ^^   ,«,  . 

To  WHEEDLE,  hwci'^l,  160, 101 :  r.  o.  and 

M.  To  entice  by  s<^  words,  to  cajole,  to  eoax. 
f  FAee'd-ler, ».  One  that  wheedles. 
fTAee'-dling,  «.  Act  of  coaxhig  or  o^oling. 
WHEEL,  hwetl,  160:  ».  A  circular  frame  that 
turns  on  an  axis;  a  circular  body;  a  carriage  moving 
on  wheels;  an  iustrument  of  torture ;  instrument  of 
ftpinuing  j  instrument  used  by  potters,  &c. ;  roUtion, 
revel utiuu ;  a  compass  about. 
Th  fVhe^,  r.  a,  and  n.  To  convey  on  wheels ;  to 
,  put  into  a  rotatory  motion:— ae«.  T«  turn  on  an  axis; 

to  turn ;  to  fetch  a  compass ;  to  roll  forward. 
ffhteV-er,  ».  A  maker  of  wlieela;  a  wheel-horw.  or 

one  next  the  wheels  of  the  carriage. 
Wkeel'-y,  a.  Suitable  to  rotation.  [PhUlps.] 
WST  The  compounds  are  fVheef-nnmal,  (a  genus  of 
animalcules  with  a  wheel-kind  of  arms  for  taking  their 
prey ;)  JThttl' -barrow,  (a  barrow  moved  on  a  smgle 
¥  heel;)  ly hwe-wrigkt,  (»  maker  of  wheel* ;)  &c 
To  WHEEZE-rhwet«,   160,    189:    v.n.    To 

breathe  with  noise,  as  in  asthma- 
WH  ELK,hwelk,  160;  «.(SeeToWdk;  andWeal, 
or  WaW.)   A  protuberance;  a  pustule,  [Shake. ,]  a  tftilk. 
WhaXW-y,  a.  Embossed,  protubcranU  [Spenser.) 
To  WHELM,  hwglm,  160  :  v.  a.  To  cover  with 
something  that  envaops  on  all  sides  and  is  not  to  bo 
thrown  ott,  to  bury. 
WHELP«=hwelp,  160:  «.  The  young  of  a  dog,  a 
puppy  I  the  young  of  any  boost  of  prey ;  a  young  man 
or  son  in  contempt. 
To  ffAelp,  V,  n.  To  bring  young,  applied  to  some 

beasU,  as  a  bitch,  a  she-fox.  a  Hone»s,  &c. 
WHEN=hwen,  160:   ad.  At  the  time  that;  at 
what  time,  interrogatively ;  which  time:  fFhenas,An 
old  phrase  signifying  at  the  time  when. 


wm 


dr  is 


ff'Aen-ev'-rr,  36:  ) 


ad.   At  whatsoever  time. 


WAeii'-soW-rr. 

WHENCE,  hwenw,  160 :  ad.  From  which  souroe. 
place,  premises.  Hce.;  interrogatively,  from  what  place, 
person,  cause.  &c.:  From  whence  is  a  pleonasm  jus- 
tified only  by  custom :  Drydcn  uses  of  whence  for  of 
what  plaee. 

IFAence'-80-ev"-er,  ad.  From  what  place  or  canse 
soever. 

W  U  EREtr=l»wart,  160, 1 02 :  ad.  At  which  or  what 

The  •chamM  entire,  and  Um  princlpke  to  which  the  numbert  refer,  precede  the  DicUoMt  J.  > 

'nwefe:  gatt'-W5l^J:  chSp'-man:  pd-piT:  liv:  g66d:  j*®,  i. c >w,  55 ;  a,t.S&^«**^ 
6d4 


pkoe  vplaatt  s  vM  MUfeHra  MMlkMi  on  tt ; 
lively,  as  "  1  go  to  seek  a  better  where:'*  Ume,Jk§ 
wArre.ataoyplaoe;  iyro«r*er#,iliao  place;  waeMkn 
writers.  imiUiiug  the  French  Idiom,  use  flniert  sh» 
place  is  only  figtiratively  meant;  as  "  A  letter  wrfk 
wrote  thus  r/^wets  often  wTonjfly  osed!iw^iA«r,aJ 
••  Where  are  you  ^ng?**  a  Ikali  which  seems  to  h»« 
settled  into  an  idsMn. 
ff Arre'-ne«s, ».  Ubiety.  Impwisct  kJoBty, 

WheT€-di/,  (-ai,  151)  coty.  and  ad,  Wh«i«tii 
contrary  :—orfc.  [Obs.j  At  which  place. 

W%<Te'-fore,  conj.  and  ad.  Properly,  wbeiv/er, 
that  is,  for  which  re«aon^-W«.  For  what  fe«*! 

Wiere"-o-bout',  ad,  and  9.  Near  what  pba? 
near  which  place;  cooccraing  which:  it  oftai  tsko 
the  form  fFhereabomt$:-'i,  [Shaks.]  The  place  wtet 

one  is.  . .         j 

i^  There  areother  compounds  with preposiUoavsMM 
forming  adverbs,  anciently  much  in  use,bat«t  pfemt 
either  quaint  or  found  only  in  legal  Ui^raioraU;  u 
fFhere-ats  ff^here-bu';  ff^ere^:  ^^^ 
Whereof,  if^m,  ^not  kw;)  '^J'tms  ;  J^ 
through'^',  Whtre-to';  /TAer/safiT ;  WWtt . 
(jircn,  -witfc,  nol  -wifll ;)  Wktr^^m^AO',  rjiw. 
-widk-all;)  fte. 
WH ERRET,  bw«r'-rtt,  160, 129, 14 :  i.  A  te 

on  the  ear.  [Ainsworth.   B.  ami  Ft] 
7b  Af^eK-ret,  ».  a.Togiveaboxentbe  •Br,[<<»0 

to  tease  with  Ulk:  a  low  ooUoqmal  wetd. 
WHERRY,  hwgr'-r^  160:  «.  AligMbsst 
To  WHET,hw€t,  160:  r.a  To  shsipes by ittri^ 

tton;  to  provoke,  iumako  aoimonioni.         ^ 
Wfcet,  ».  Act  of  sharpening ;  something  to  itaifo. 

as  a  dram,  often  oonfonnd^  with  Wtt, 
fVhetf'ter,  s.  One  that  wheU  or  ahaipeoi. 
FTAet'-stone,  t.  Stone  tised  ftw  settiag  aa  s^ 
WHETHER,  hw«11l'-er,  160:  «<V.  n>^r^ 

A  particle  expressing  one  part  of  »  ^flSSTiJX 
siiion,  answered  by  or:'-pron,  [Obs.]inuehorfi» 

WHEY,  hx»a>j,  160,  100  :  t .  The  srmu.  tf  ^ 
part  of  milk :  it  U  used  adjectively  for  whit  or  tw- 

/fW-ey,  a.  Partaking  of  or  msembhng  «mJ' 
Philips  uses  JThej^ith.  ^^ 

WHICH,  hwltch,  160  :  pron,  Tbei««w»«J^ 
which  formerly  rehited  to  persons  «  w»P^_w^ 
only  to  irraUonal  crealurrs  or  thmgi.  f»«TV'*!^ 
used  demonsUaUvely,  as  "  The  man.  **•«  ?^ 

whch  very  man."  &c;  or  i«»lcr«^»"?^y',f„- S 
is  tlte  manr   It  had  formerly  £J«  befo«  ».  *» 

name  by  the  which  ye  are  called.**  . 

jn\ch'e\'-er,  I  pron.  Whether  om  «  ^ 

«^Aich'-»o-ev"-er,  )  other. 
WHIFF,  hwtf,  160,  155  :  «.  A  pair,  s  bbu. 
To  ff %iff,  V,  a.  To  emit  with  whiffs. 
To  fVmv^'VtJ^  101:  v,  a,  and  n.  To ^ 

by  a  puff.  [MoroO-ae-.  To  move  IneoMisBUy  » 

driven  about  by  puffs. 
fVhW'fLe,  s,  A  pipe  or  amaM  ftute.  [Obs.] 
WkiP-flrr,  36  :*.  A  lifer  or  piper  »heiP^^. 

army  or  went  first  in  a  V^*^"^}^^^^,  m 
binger;  in  modern  use,  one  of  no  consequent* 

driven  about  by  every  puff. 

plied  to  one  of  a  partyopposed  totlw^^^fV 
^'hi^-giHh,  77  :  a.  Relating  to  the  W 
WAig'^um,  158:  #.  Principle* of « Wbif 
Whig'aT'Cky,  (-k*^,  161)  t.  GarwmeA\>i^'^ 

[Swift.]  ^  rf 

WHILE,  hwTl<,  160  :  ».  and  ^^'f'^^ 
lime:    Tf^beworihwhiie.tohe^^S'tim 


time.'— orfo.  During  tlie  time  that; 
Siime  time  that. 


WHI 

IFAAU,  (bwlltsl)  tuL   White:  fV^ei  ocean  in 

7b  I^He^  r.  n.  and  «.  To  loiter:— oc/.  To  draw 

oat.^enerall^  with  atcajf. 
WhU-eref,  (-art,  102)  al.  ErewhUe.  [Shakjt.  MUt.] 
9fAV-\i>m,  IS :  mL  Formeriy,  one«.  [Spent.  Milt] 
WHIM,  hwfm,  160  :  a.  A  frmk,  «a  odd  foncy. 
ffkm'-SRY,  (-xl^,  151)  *.  A  whim,  a  caprice. 
To  /FAbn'-Mj,  v.o.  To  flU  with  whinwey*.  [B.  &  FL] 
fVh\m''si-ca\f  a.  Full  of  whims;  oddly  fancifiiL 
fFilim'-«i-aiMy,  ad.  So  as  to  be  oddly  Iknciful. 
Wkrm'-ft-Cal-ness,  9,  State  of  being  whimsical. 
fFlM-wham,8.  A  plaything ;  an  odd  device.  [B.  &F1.] 
WHIMBREL,  hwim'-brg],  «.  A  biid  like  the 

curlew. 
To  WUIMPER,  hwW-per,  ICO:  t;.  w.  To  cry 

with  low,  whiaiog.  broken  voice. 
/FAim'-per-ing,  «.  A  low,  muttering  cry. 
H'mu^'Vl.BD,  101  :  a.    Distorted   with  crying  :  so 

Johnson  explains  it,  bat  perhaps  the  word  meant  is 

/PTlmp'fiay. 

WIIIMSEY,    WHIMSICAL,    &c.— See  with 

Whim. 
WHlN»h«iO,  160:  ».  Oorae,  ftirze. 
/fkiN'-STONB,  9.  A  local  name  of  basaltic  rock. 
fVjSln''TtARD,  t.  A  mrord  in  contempt,  [lladibraa.] 

To    WHINE,   hwTne,  ».  w.    To  utter  a   plaintive 

drftwHog  cry:  beoce.  a  fFk^uer,  (i.) 
fFAine,  «.  A  moomfnl  crv  ;    a  mean  complaint. 

To  WHINNY,  hwTn'.n^>i,  160:  v,  n.  To  make  a 
aoise  like  a  horse  or  eolL 

7b  WHIP,  hwip,  V.  a.  and  m.  (Wlupt  for  Whipped 
ia  a  wrong  orthography,  tliuugh  a  correct  pronnncia 
tioa)  To  strike  wiih  any  Uiing  tough  and  tusxible ;  tu 
drive  or  correct  with  hishes;  to  l;i»}i  with  sarcasm: 
from  the  quickness  of  the  action  it  is  applied  to  othct 
•enaes,  as  to  sew  slightly;  to  Inwrap  bnskly  ;  to  take 
aomeiliiog  aiubly,  always  w^  a  particle  to  fbc  the 
sense,  as  out,  on;  mp,  away;  but  in  all  these  cases  it  is 
a  lodicroos  ate :— aea.  To  move  nimbly. 

fl^ip,  9,  An  instrument,  tough  and  pliant,  used  for 
correction,  for  driving  cattle;  &c.:  fV/np^nd-tpur, 
f/irf?.*)  with  utmost  haste. 

W^ip'-per,  9,  One  who  whips :  Whipper-9nftpp€ry 
see  Whipster  lower  in  the  class. 

^WHp'-ping',  «.  Correction  with  a  whip  or  rod : 
Wnip'ning-po^,  the  pillar  to  which  eriminala  are  bound 
when  lasnotL 

IFKip'-strr,  9,  A  nimble  fellow  in  contempt :  fFAip"- 
rer  snap'prv  has  nearly  the  same  meaning. 

41^  Other  compounds  arc  fntipf-cord,  (such  cord  as  is 
suitable  for  a  whip:)  fFhif^-grafting,  (a  sort  of  grad- 
ing :)  fFhtp'-h^ud,  (advantage  over:'»  WMf/4Q^.  (the 
email  end  of  a  whip ;)  Jrhif'poor-fViW.  (the  name  of 
a  bird:)  Wh\p''tnw,  (the  saw  used  by  two  persons;) 
/r*»y-«^/f^,  (oHller;)  fFhip'-ititch,  Qa  tailor  in  con- 
tempt: it  occurs  as  a  verb  for  to  sew  slightly  ;  nnd 
•Ise  finrasort  of  ha1f*plaughing  in  agriculture:)  fFhip'- 
9iodi,  (the  handle  of  a  whip,  or  the  whip  itself;)  &c. 

To  WHIR,  to  WHIRRV.— See  in  the  next  cUiss. 

To  WHIRL,  hwerl,  ICO,  35 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To 

torn  roirad  rapidly  :—iie«.    To  run  round  rapidly;  to 

move  hastily. 
PFhirlt  «.  Gyration  ;  rapid  rotation  ;  any  thing  moved 

rapidly  round. 
Wkllf^At,,  9,  Any  thing  ueed  to  be  moved  with  a 

-preparatofy  whirl :  Dryd^  usee  it  for  the  ccstus. 
fFAirl'-bone,  «.  The  cap  of  (he  kneo. 
fyAirV-i-aigj  {'fff^gi  77)  9,  A  toy  to  cpio  ronnd. 
ff^Airl'Mllg«tA'4>S«,«.  A  machhte  contrived  to  ex* 

hibit  the  principal  laws  of  gravitation. 
ff^cl'*pit,  9.  A  whidpooL  [Obs.] 
If^rl'-pool,  ••  An  eddy  of  water,  a  vortex. 
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7b  fFmRf  V,  R.  and  a.  (In  some  oU  aatliar^  T* 
Whirry.)  To  whirl  roundwith  noise,  to  fly  with  noise: 
—act  [Shaks.]  To  hurry. 

ff^W-Tingf  «.  The  noise  of  a  pheasant's  wing. 

fVHOUh,9,  Aspeciesof  inflorescence oonaisting  of  many 
snbsessile  flowers  surrounding  the  stem  in  a  rina ;  la 
conchology,  one  of  the  wreatlia  or  turnings  of  the 
spires  of  nnivalve  shells. 

WHISK,  hwTsk,  «.  A  small  besom  or  brush;  any 
thing  which  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  as  formerly  a 
part  of  a  woman's  dress;  a  quick,  violent  motion;  a 
sudden  gale. 

To  flhhk,  V,  a.  and  n.  To  sweep  with  slight  but 
rapid  motion ;  to  move  nimbly. 

IF/tisW'fTt  9,  He  or  that  which  whisks ;  a  growth  of 
hair  left  onshaved  on  the  Uce ;  formerly  understood 
only  or  chiefly  of  that  which  was  left  on  die  upper  lip 
like  the  whiskers,  as  they  are  still  called,  of  a  cat : 
ff^/iiskert  on  this  part  erenow  in  general  distinguished 
by  the  word  MuHaehet  or  MustaehioM,  and  those  are 
called  fFttuken  tliat  grow  on  the  cheek. 

WhW-Vfxc^t    114;    a.      Weaiing,  or  formed  into 

whiskers. 
ff7/i8'-KKT,  *.  A  basket.  [Local.] 
fVins'-KT,  9,  A  kind  of  onehorae  ehais4S. 

WHISKY,  hwV.k^  160:  «.  A  liquor  distilled 
from  barley :  see  Usqaebnngh. 

To  W H ISPER,  hwTa'-per,  v.  n.  and  a.  Sirietly.  to 
speak  with  the  breath  not  made  vocal ;  to  speikk  ver^ 
low;  to  sp^k  with  timorous  caution :^acf.  T« 
address  ui  n  whisper;  to  utter  in  a  low  voice;  tu 
prompt  secretly. 

fVAW-^p^r,  9.  A  hissing  or  buxzing  sound, 
ff^is'-pef-^r,  9,  One  who  whispers ;  a  totiter. 
ff^is'-per-ing,  ».  Act  of  speaking  witii  a  whisper 
ffXis'-per-in^-ty,  ad.  With  breath  not  vocalized. 
WHIST,  Invist,  160  :  inlerj.  Be  silent !  be  stfll ! 
To   IVhist^  V.  a.  and  n.    QVht  part,  la  Whist.)   To 

silence,  to  stilL  [SUaks.  MUton.]— aca.  [Surrey.]    To 

become  silent. 

fVhmtj  9.      A  game  at  cards  rcqitlring  close  attentioi| 

and  consequent  filence. 
/f^ist' ly,  a//.  SUenlly.   [1599.] 

7i  fVaiitf'TiJt,  (hwis'-sl,  156,  lOI)  t>.  n.  and  a. 
To  make  the  breath  sonoro«s  not  In  the  usual  way  by 
the  diordsof  the  larynx,  but  at  the  lips  by  controelinf 
Utem ;  to  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind  instrument ; 
to  sound  shrill :— ac/.  To  call  by  a  whistle. 

fVhW-tle,  9,  Sound  made  at  the  lips  :  a  simikr 
sound  made  by  an  instrument,  or  by  the  winds ;  a 
•mall  wind  instrument;  the  mouth.  In  Joke,  as  aa 
organ  of  whittling. 

WM'tWiy  36 :  «.  One  who  whistles. 

WHIT,  hwTt,  160  :  ».  A  point,  a  jot. 

WHITE,  hwtU,  160 :  a.  and  *.  Being  without 
colour,  or  (using  the  word  coiour  popniarlv)  having 
the  coloor  of  snow;  having  the  colour  of  Wmt,  pale; 
having  the  colour  signiflcaot  of  innocence  and  happi- 
ness; pnre:  unclouded:  grey  with  aee:— ».  The 
colour  of  snow;  whiteness;  any  thing  white ;  a  white 
man;  mark  for  an  arrow  ;  the  white  part  of  an  egg; 
the  white  of  the  eye;  in  the  pluml,  a  disease  to  which 
women  arc  liable. 

To  ffAite,  V,  a.  To  make  wltite,  to  whiten  :  hence»« 
TFhiW-Aer,  (a  blancher  of  linen.)  which  Is  contracted 
in  spelling  and  pronunciation  to  fVhil''Ster. 
/r/iile'-ly,  a.  Coming  near  to  white.  [Shake.] 
ffAite'-ness,  ».  State  of  being  white ;  while, 
ff^i'-tish,  a.  Somewhat  white 
^f^'i^-tish-ness,  «.  Quality  of  being  wMtirii. 
fVh\''i\r\gy  9.  A  soft  chalk;  a  small  sca-ftsh. 

To  /f'Ai'-ten,  1 14  :  i;.  a.  and  «.  To  make  while  t^neic 
To  become  white. 

/r/IiTR'-moRN,  9.  A  species  of  thorn. 


I^irl'-wind,  «.  A  storm  of  wind  moving  spirally. 

TIm  tlga  =  to  owd  alter  mode*  of  BpeUini  that  hurt  no  Irrssularitv  of  wiaad. 

Cbii4MMii/f ;  mXsh-un^  t.  e.  mi99ioH,  165:  vTzh-un,  t.  e,  vi9ion,  165:  thm,  166:  ^^d.  166, 

m 
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frnrnf-mAMU,  (.w6«b,  140)  s.    Wwh  ftir  oMkiag 

whxta, 
'Ih  ffViite'-wosh,  v.  a.  To  corer  with  whitewuh. 
Iffli'^-Tr-BaoWN',  a.  Between  white  and  brown. 


-—-Other  compoundt  aw  fyhite'-bait,  (a  M-ry  tniall  deli- 
cate fl*Ti  0  frhU^-4ar.  (thefallow-ftnch;)  fThU^fiux, 

(white  mark  on  the  forehead  of  a  horae ;)  H^hii^-foot, 

(white  mark  between  a  horaa'e  fetlock  and  coffin 0 

Whit^.laikd,  (clayey  land  which  i«  while  when  dryj) 

White-Uaie,  (carbonate of  lead;)  fVhiW  line,  (abroad 

•pace   between    line*.— a   printer's   term;)    fVhite . 

Iwered,  (enviou*.    malicioui;    cowardly;)     ffhit^- 

meat,  ( fiwd  of  milk, butter,  cheese,  eKgs,  and  the  like ;) 

fThiiepoif,  (a  kind  oT  cuitard;)  rThU/.renU  (a  duty 

to  which  the  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 

are  orworeliaWr;)  f9niiU-sw€riima,{K  chronic  enlarge- 
ment of  a  joint;)   fTkit^'Wine,  (any  wine  of  a  paler 

colour  than  tlie  deep  red  of  Port,  Burgundy;)  kc 
i9*  See  for  other  compounds  fFhitleather,  &c.»  below. 

WHITHER,  hwidk'-rr,  160:  ad.  To  which  or 
what  place:  It  is  often  used  interrogatively:  Ben  Jon- 
•on  uaes  it  fbr  to  what  degree. 

Wkith'-er-«>-ev"-€r,  ad.  To  whataoeTer  place. 

WHITING,  WHITISH,  &a— See  under  White. 

WHITLEATHER,  hwUMgft-«,  160,  120: 
$.  (See  While.)  Leather  dressed  with  alum,  remark- 
ably toagh. 

frfllT'-LOir,(-!i^,  125)  8,  A  swelling  or  inflamma- 
tion, (literally  a  white  wolf,  or  a  white  burning.)  gene- 
rally about  the  nails  or  ends  of  the  fingers. 

fVun'-BOVR,  M,  A  sort  of  app'.c. 

ff 'hit'-STJEB,  ».  A  bleacher :  see  To  White. 

tVEil'-BVLft,     Whitemeat;  which   tee    among   Um 

compounds  of  ^A<te.  [Provin.] 
ff^ilZ-auN-TlDB,  <•     White-wnday  tide,  ortheUme 

between  Easter  and  Penteoost  when  Uie  converts  in 

the  primitive  Christian  churches  appeared  in  white 

garments;  the  fSeast  of  Pentecost. 
fVhiif'9U0,a,  Obeerred  at  Whitsuntide. 

W^HiT-TLB,    «.    A   sort  of  bltmkit  or  blanched 

woollen  cloth  worn  as  a  mantle. 
WH ITTLE,  hwit'-tl,  ».   (Perhaps  allied  to  IVhet.) 

A  knife,  [Obs. ;]    henoe.  To  fVhittk,  to  cut,  to  dress 

with  a  knife;  to  sharpen. 

WHITY-BROWN.— See  under  White. 

7b  WHIZZ,  hwTz,  160,  155 :  v.  n.  To  makea  loud 
humming  or  hissing  sound. 

ff%izz,  «.  A  soiuid  that  whisses. 

WHO,  h53,       j  160:  pron*    A  word  which  as  a 

Whose,  hSoz,     >  relative  is  applied  to  persons,  being 

Whom,  h55m,  j  the  same  in  other  reepecls  as  which : 
it  is  used  either  in  afllrmative  sentences  or  interroga- 
tively :  the  form  whoie  applies  to  things  as  well  as  lo 
persons,  being  often  equivalent  to  of  which :  the 
phrase  At  who  thould  say  is  elli[)tical  for  As  one  who 
should  say;  «id  the  antecedent  is  in  the  same  man- 
ner often  understood. 

fFho-ey/'-er,         \  prtm.  (Whoso  is  oba.)  Any  one 

fVho*'BOi  /  without  limitation  or  exception; 

Wiio-so-ev'-^r,  J  hence  fyhose'-toev'^er,  (the  gen.) 
John  u.  S3. 

WHOLE,  hole,  a.  and  t.  All.  total,  containing  all; 
complete;  unimpaired ;  in  a  state  of  health : — i.  The 
total  or  totality;  a  system,  a  regular  combination  of 
parts. 

WOlol'-ly,  (hol6'-ll>j,  116,  105)  ad.  Completely, 
perfectly;  totally,  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

IfnOLs'-tALB,  «•  and  a.  Sale  of  goods  by  a  large 
quantity  to  retailers;  wbok  mass^-Hl^  Pertaining 
to  the  trade  by  wholesale. 

^boi.k'-bomb,  (-lum,  107)  a.  Sound,  as  whole' 
somtf doctrine;  conducing  to  any  good ;  salutary;  pro- 
ceeding ftt>m  a  state  of  health ;  more  commonly,  in  the 
restricted  sense,  healthy. 

Tb«  acfaMaw  •atira,  and  the  priaciplM  lo  whidi  the  aamban  rifcr,  ^■■■ui—  am  ^m>.-     .-  ^~. 

roweit:  giu''mi>ii  chip'-man:  pd-p4':  lt«:  gd6d:  j*0^ i. «.ifv, 55 :  ipi,W*^**>'' 
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fyhoW-WBMAy,  ad.  Salabrieady.  sshriAmsir 
/fTiole'-some-new, ».  Quality  of  ooadscisjto  W»fei 
WHOOBUB.— See  Hubbub. 
WHOOP,  h55p,  9.  A  ■hoot  of  poxsoit:  it  ii  ap- 
plied as  •  name  to  a  bird. 
7b  ff  hoop,  V,  IS.  aDd  a.  To  Aoot:— «d.  Tok 

suit  with  snoata. 
To  WHOOT.— See  To  Hoot. 
n  WHOP,  hwop,  160 :  ».  a.  (See  Te  Aslap) 

To  strike,  to  beat.  LVolgar.] 
ffhopf  i.  A  hard  blow.  [Vulgar.] 
ffhof/'ftcT,  9.    One  who  whops ;  he  or  tint  rti^  s 

fit  to  give  a  whop. — a  strapper,  a  thumper.  [Vnlt.^ 
WHORE,  hort,  107  :  ».  A  harlot,  »  stnanpft,! 

concubine,  a  prostitute;  an  adolteros. 
7bAfhore,t;.a.and«.  To  corrupt  with  wgud  to  fcwb 
chastity:— ne«.    To   converse  unlawfafiy  wHk  ^ 
other  sex. 
fTho'-rish,  a.  Unchaste,  incontinent 
irfio'-ri«h4jf,  ad  Harkit-Uke. 
fTho'-rish-ness,  #.  Practice  orchaisctsrofatteB. 
ivYiot^-^om,  18 :  «.  Fornication. 
fFhore'-inoii-^«r,   (-muDg-gnrr,  116.  IM, J?) 
t.  One  who  keeps  whores,  or  converse*  wiih  »  fcw- 
catress:  ^Tbre'-moftor  is  the  same, 
ff^hore'-wn,  (-eun,  116)  «.  Abastud:  'n'af*- 
rally  uaed  lufUcnmsly  without  strietness  of  BuftSiBf 
WHORTLEBERRY,  hor'-tl-Wr^-r^  IM- 
t.  The  bilberry  or  heath-berry.  eilher  frmlal  pi»- 
JThoH  or  Whmri  is  the  same. 
WHOSE,  &C— See  under  Who. 
WHY,hwy,    160:    ad.    For  which  or  te  wfa* 
reason,  relatively:  ftw  what  reason?  ia*«»yi^| 
it  is  sometimes  a  mere  emphatieal  expktive:  u    ' 
I  cannot  ride,  why  I U  walk." 
Whf-TkOiy  9.  A  peremptory  prooedaie.  [Hofflmj 
WlCK«Wlck,  9.  The  anhitanee  in  s  to?  "J*^ 

which  is  fixed  in  the  grease  or  wax  to  be  li|ftt««- 
WlCKED=wick'-«d,  14:  «.  BvU  in  prisrifi* « 

practice,  vicious;  baneful,  peraidisjs;  osogWy. 
Wick'-ed-ly,  ad.  Comq>Uy.  badly,  ndoaiy. 
Wick'-^-ness, «.  ConiiptkmofaannOT;-**^^ 
WIC  KER= w icfc'-er,  a.  Made  of  tirifs  or  ««* 
WICKET=*wick'-«t,  *.  A  souU  gate;  *«*'* 

little  gate  set  up  to  be  bowled  at  by  ciickst«i 
WlCLlFFlTE=wTck'-Kf-fiti,  *.  A  ^* 
Wicliffe.  the  English  reformer  in  the  rwga  « *7^^ 
WIDE=wTde,  a.  and  ad.  Broad.  ««<»'«i'f^. 
way;  broad  to  a  certain  degree^  as  *Ke«w;»^ 
debiting,  remote  i-udc.  Widely,  at  s  4uUn« .  »  " 
to  deviate  much  ttoan  tlie  pt^nL 
Wide'-ly,  ad.  With  great  extent  esdi  wy;  **■ 
Wide'-DCM,  «.  Breadth,  width,  oompsisths  b»» 
To  Wi'-dm,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  m»k«  or  po»«*^ 
Width,  (wid(k)  «.  Wideness.  .    . 

WlDGEON=.wIdffe'-on,  18:  t.  Aestt4»«  •» 
unlike  a  wild  doek,  bat  snudler.  .    .  ^  j-j 

WIDOW,  wW^Ts  :  9.  She  whose  tawb«rf«^ 
To  Wid'-o»,  ».  a.  To  deprive  of  s  J'K^^J?; 
Qsed  in  the  participle  i  to  endow  with  •  ^^^ 
to  strip  of  any  thing  good. 
Wid'-OMvrr,  9.  He  who  has  lost  his  wi*. 
Wid'-oM^-hood,   1 18 :  ».   State  of  beta*  s^^ 
Shakspcare,  in  one  place,  uses  it  for  ert^te  •««• 
a  widow.  1.^^,  Wdt* 

t^  Other    compounds   are  /^•^«»TTC 
maker;  Wl'fow-waU,  (nameofaplwlO  *** 

WIDTH.— See  under  Wide. 
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7b  WIELD,  wcild.  103:  v.  a.  (8|*»"**S 

writes  it  Weld.-)  To  use  with  fall  «TT,f  i*"^ 
not  too  heavy  fbr  the  holder ;  lo  handle  m  w  "^ 
sense.  . 

Wield'.y,  105  :  a.  Tb»X  may  be  »'.dd«d. 

Wield'-less,  a.  UnMnageable.  [8p«»tJ 
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WIERY«wTrt^4^  134:  a,  W«ir«ih.  wet.  [Ob«.] 

In  other  Miuat  Me  Wiry  ander  Wire. 
WIFE=3wTfiy  tinff,     \  $,  Ori^njOly.a  wouuax  itm. 
WIVES,  Wivez,  143  :  j  ply,  and  till  of  late  yean  so 

applied  in  such  compoonda  ••  Ooodf^w^fe,  Ale'-ttife, 

Xcc. :   properly  a  man*  •  lawful  contort }   lUie  who  has 

a  husband. 
Wife'-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  wifSs.  [Drydeo.] 
Wife'-hooil*  118:  «.  Stata  and  character  of  a  vife. 
Wife'-less,  a.  Having  no  wife. 
7b  WiTB,  V.  n,  and  a.  To  marry. 

Wively,  Wivehood,  Wiveless. — So«  Wifely,  &&, 
above. 

WIGsawTg,  «.  A  periwig :  see  Periwig. 

WIGsWlg»  «.  A  eort  of  cake.  [Obc.  or  local.] 

WIGHT,  witc,  115,  162:  t.  A  person,  a  being. 
DOW  used  only  in  irony  or  slight  contempt. 

WJGHT,  Witt,  a.  Swift,  nimble:  hence  IVigki^iy, 
[Spenser.l 

WlG-WAM=wtg'-wain,  «.   An  Indian  cabin. 

WILD,  wTlid,  115:  a.  and  «.  Not  tame,  not  do- 
mesticated :  not  cultivated;  desert,  uninhabited  ;  sa- 
vage, uncivilixed;  turbulent ;  licentious  I  inconstant; 
inordinate;  uncouth;  done  without  plan;  springing 
fttim  mere  fancy :  it  is  an  epithet  in  forming  many  namot 
of  plants,  as  fVUd^-oUve : — s.  A  tract  uncultivated,  a 
deaert. 

Wtld'-ljT)  o^  In  a  wild  manner. 

Wtld'-ness,  «.  SUte  or  quality  uf  being  wild. 

Wild'-in|^,  «.  A  wild  sour  apple. 

Wild'-fire,  #.  A  composition  of  materials  easy  to  take 
fiiv  and  hard  to  be  extinguished. 

Wild^'-goote-chftce',  t.  Puranit  of  something  at  un. 
likely  to  be  caught  as  a  wild  goose. 

To  Wii/-DEit,  (wil'-d^r)  V.  «.  To  kae  or  poule  at 
in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract. 

Wil'-d^r-neaa,  «.  A  desert,  a  wild  uncidtivated  region : 
Miltou  once  uses  it  for  a  state  of  being  wild. 

WlLEswil«,  f.  A  deoeit.  a  fraud,  a  trick. 

7b  Wile,  V.  a.  To  deceive,  to  beguile.  [Spent.] 

Wi'-ly,  a.  Cunning,  sly,  (hll  of  stratagem. 

Wi'-li-ly,  ad»  By  stratagem,  flraudukmtly. 

Wi -li-neMy  t.  Cunning,  guile. 

WILFUL,  &c.— See  under  WiU. 

WlLKaewYlk,  »,  A  roecies  of  periwinkle ;  a  ftir> 
towed  shell :  compare  fFhelk. 

WILLIS wTl,  155  :  «.  The  determination  we  ore  con- 
•ckmt  of  when  two  or  mors  things  arise  for  choice  or 
desire,  and  which  in  human  beings  is  consequent  some- 
timet  on  reason,  sometimes  on  instinct,  but  more  com- 
monly perhapson  motives  mixed  of  both.with  strength  of 
habit  suMradded;  determination  generally,  and  hence 
tUffoeptiDle  of  such  epithets  us  <fima«.  almighty  t  dis- 
cretion :  disposition.  Inclination ;  power,  government ; 
dispoeitkMiofa  man's  effects  to  be  acted  on  after  hit 
death,  testament:  Oood-w0,  favour,  kindness;  spe- 
cially the  (avonrt  custom,  and  opinion  that  have  grown 
to  a  trade:  lU-wUl,  malice,  maUgnUy. 

7b  Will,  V.  a.  and  n.  (I  will,  thou  wil'lott,  he  wU'- 
leth  or  wills;  I  willed,  thou  willedst,  &c.:  but  at 
an  auxiliary  verb.  I  will,  thou  wilt,  he  will. — I  would, 
thou  wouldst.  &c.)  To  determine  in  the  mind,  to  choose; 
to  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have ;  to  command ;  to 
dispose  of  by  testament: — ntu.  To  dispose  of  effects 
by  will.  (For  its  application  as  an  auxiliary  verb  see 
ShaU.) 

I  Won/d,  (wd6d,  127)  The  preL  of  the  auxUiary 
^tt:  see  above. 

Wil'-Ier,  «.  One  that  wills. 

Wil'-liog^,  a.  Inclined  to  any  thing,  contenting,  desi- 
rous; ready;  chosen;  spontaneous. 

Wil'-ling-ly,  ad.  With  f^ee  will ;  by  choiee. 

WilMing-neM,  ».  Consent,  ready  compliance. 
WiK-fad,  117:  a.  ObaUnate,  stubborn. 
WiV'tuXAjff  odL  In  a  mWtal  manner. 
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Wil'-fwl-Den,  t.  ObstlnsMiy,  pawwenata. 

WILL=swTl,  f.  William  by  eontrartion. 

Will'-with-the-wi«p^, «.  Jack-a-lantem. 

WILLOW,  wllMA,  125 :  ».  A  tree  of  many 
species  with  pliant  branches,  a  garland  of  which 
was  said  to  be  worn  by  forlorn  loven;  one  tpeciet  it 
called  the  weeping  willow. 

WilM<wfd,  114:  a.  WiUowy. 

Wil'-lo«;.y,  a.  Abounding  with  willowa. 

Wil'-louvish,  a.  Like  the  colour  of  willow. 

9*  The  compounds  are  chiefly  names  of  plantt,  as 
fn flow  wort;  fFii'iow-weed;  Sea. 

WILY,  &c.— See  under  Wile. 

WIMBLE,  wim'-bl,  101 :  a.   Nimble.  [Spenter.] 

Wim'-blS,  9,  An  inttrament  for  boring  holes. 

7b  Wim'-bW,  v,  a.  To  bore. 

WIMPLE,  wTm'-pl,  101 :  ».    A  hood  orveiL 

7b  Wim'-pU,  o.  a.  To  draw  down  as  a  hood. 

7b  WINsbwid,  1  V,  a.  and  «.      (fi^an  for 

I  Won,  «un,  141 :  >  the  prH,  it  quite  obs.)  To 
Won,  wun,  141 :  j  gain  by  success  in  competi- 
tion ;  to  obtain  or  gain  by  any  means : — neu.  Tu  gaiu 
the  victory;  to  gain  ground,  favour, or  influoucc. 

Win'-ner, ».   One  that  wins. 

Win'-ning,  a.  and  «.  Attractive,  charming  :->«. 
The  sum  won. 

7b  W1NCE= wince,  v.  «.  To  twist  or  turn  with 
some  violence  under  impatience  or  pain. 

Win'-C^r,  ».  One  that  winces. 

7b  Winch,  ("wTntch)  ».  «.  To  turn  or  twist  the 
body  fhmi  the  impatience  ofpain  or  other  cause;  to  kick 
out:  hence.  afTttcA.a  twistor  angry  kick  ontof  a  horsr. 

Wtncu,  «.  Something  held  in  the  hand  by  which  a 
wheel  or  cylinder  is  turned. 

WINCOPIPE,  wing'-cA-pTpe,  158 :  «.  A  small 
red  flower,  which,  opening  in  the  morning,  bodes  a 
firirday. 

7b  WIND,  wintd,  115  :     \  v.  a,  and  ft.  (See  also 

1  Wound=awowud,  31 :  >  the  verb  under  fFtnd 

Wound=swownd,  31  :  j  the  subs.)  To  turn 
round,  to  twist ;  to  entwist,  to  enfold,  to  encircle ;  to 
sound  so  that  the  notes  shall  be  prolonged  and  mutually 
involved ;  (see  another  explanatU>n  of  this  sense  at  the 
verb  lower 0  to  torn  by  shifts  or  expedients;  to  intro- 
duce by  insinuation:  To /fnufoirf.  to  extricate:  TofFmd 
up,  to  bring  up  Into  a  ball  or  small  compass ;  to  put  into 
a  state  to  continue  a  mechanical  action :  to  raise  by 
degrees;  to  renovate;  to  put  in  tune: — aea.  To  be 
convolved ;  to  move  round ;  to  proceed  in  flexures. 

//  Wind'-ed,  prrt.  It  wound.  [Pope.] 

Wtnd'-«r,  «.  He  or  that  which  winds. 

WindMng,  m.  and  t.  Bending,  turning,  twisting : — «. 
Flexure,  meander. 

Wtnd"-ing-theet',  t.  Sheet  for  enwrapping  the  dead. 

WlNI^-L^SS,  (wind'Ooss,  136)  «.  A  handle  by 
which  a  rope  or  lace  is  wound  round  a  cylinder;  a 
handle  by  which  any  thing  is  turned. 

Wm'-dl<-,  101 :  «.  A  spindle. 

WlNDsWind,  115:  «.  Air  in  motion,  a  corrant 
of  idr;  the  current  at  coming  ftom  a  particular  point; 
breath;  breath  modulated  by  an  instrument;  air 
impregnated  with  scent;  flatulence;  an^  thing  insig- 
nlflcantor  light  as  wind :  Toaodownthewtnd,  to  decay : 
To  take  or  have  the  wind,  to  have  the  advantage. 

7b  Wind,  v.  a.  (verb  reg. :)  To  ventilate  ;  to  per- 
ceive or  follow  by  the  wind  or  scont ;  to  ride  or  drive 
[a  horse]  so  at  to  render  scant  of  wind ;  to  rest  [a  horse] 
in  order  to  recover  wind ;  to  sound  by  inflation,  as  "  To 
fFind  a  horn  :  '*  so  might  the  sense  be  interpreted 
while  this  verb  followed  the  old  pronunciation  uf  the 
substantive, — namely,  fFtnd;  but  the  present  notion 
of  winding  a  horn  is  that  which  Milton  has  when 
speaking  of  "awtnA'ay  bout  ot  linked  sweetness;" 
with  which  notion  the  interpretation  given  of  this 
application  of  the  verb  in  the  previous  clui  agreet. 


The  tiga  s  b  used  alter  oiodM  of  spellhig  that  havs  no  irrefularftjr  of  Moad. 
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Wiod'-y,  a,  Combiing  of  wind ;  next  the  wind ;  tem- 
pest uoa»;  airy  j  empty;  paOfy;  iatulent. 

W  ind'-i.nes«,  «.  SUle  of  being  windy. 

Wind'-ward,  34 :  ad^  a.,  and  t.  Towaidt  the  wind: 
—cdj.  Lying  toward*  the  wind  t~i.  Puiot  toward*  the 
wind. 

Wind'-aoe,  99  :  t.  DUTerenoe  between  the  diameter 
of  a  gun  or  cannon  and  that  of  the  balL 

WlM'-oOir»  8  :  e.  A  wind  door  or  aperture  to  admit 
air  into  the  building ;  (loroe  elymologisU  offer  an 
leeUndie  word  signuying  the  eye  of  the  buiiding  aa 
the  primary  word;)  hence,  Win'dowbUnd,  fTtu'dow 
uuk;  tec. 

Win'-doic^^f  a.  Having  little  cioannga. 

Wind'-K^i.i.,    (-fi«l,   112)  «.    Fruit  fcllen  down 

ftum  the  tree;  unexpected  legacy  or  other  gain. 
WlNiZ-OviLi^  (-g:i>»l>  H2)  ».  Soft  tumor  on.  the 

fetlock  JoinU  of  a  horse. 
W1N1/-MII.L,  «.  Mill  turned  by  wind, 
Wjwd'-pipe,  «.  The  paieage  far  the  wind  or  breath. 
iV"  Some  speakers  nnnecessMiW  call  it  WTud'-pipe. 
49>  Other  compounds  are  fFind'-Unatd,  (prevented  from 
sailing  by  a  contrary  wind;)  HUmt-iropsy ;  fflud'' 
egg,  (an  addle  egg ;)  ffimf-Jtower,  (the  anemone  j) 
Wimr-gage,  (an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  vo- 
lodty  of  the  wind;)    WiudT-atm,  (air-gun;)    fFin^- 
Aover.  (a  species  of  hawk.)  fTintt-iiutrument ;  IThmT- 

A 1  u-  -.j«j  "-'>r'ul  in  draining  land ;) 

I  when  at  anchor  by 

w|»u>.i..w»  »- ./  "  -inf-wi/.  (a  wide  fUn- 

nel  of  eanvas  to  convey  air  bekw  deck;^  /FW-<A«c», 
(sort  of  shiver  in  a  tree ;)  fFintt-tight ;  &c 
"WINE=wint,  9,  The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  ; 
a  liquid  imitating  wine  In  flavour,  or  in  enlivening 
qualities. 
Wl'-nw,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  quality  of  wine. 
■9*  The  compounds   are   fTvie'-bibber ;   Wtnef-glau; 

fTm^meaawet  fFtM^-merchaiU  t  fTtn^-preu;  &c 
WlNG=Wing,  t.  One  of  tlie  limbs  of  a  flying  crea- 
ture  by  which  it  passes  through  the  air ;  a  fan  to  wiu- 
Duw  {  passage  by  the  wing,  flight;  motive  of  flight; 
the  side  of  an  army,  of  a  building.  &c. ;  figuratively, 
(mostly  in  the  plural,)  protection. 
7h  Wing,  V,  a.  To   fhruish   with  wings,  to  supply 
with  side  bodies ;  to  transport  by  flight ;  to  fly ;  to 
wound  on  the  wing:  hence,  fVtnged,  wounded. 
Wing'-ed,  72:    a.    Having  wings;    flying;    swift, 

rapid;  fiinned  with  wings. 
"Wing'-y,  72,  10  J  :  a.  Resembling  wings :  rapid. 
Wing'-feiii  o.  Not  «lng^>  »»*  »We  to  uc<<nd. 
Tl 


hover,  (a  species  of  hawk.)  fVtndr-iMt 
fump.  (pnmp moved  by  wind,  useful  in  < 
mndT'Tode,  (the  driving  of  a  ship  who 
opposition  of  wind  and  tide  :)  9ri*d>-u 


m-  I  he  compounds  are  Fri«o'-/«»t«rf.  (swift  -,)  FTtngeT- 
nea,  (a  plant;)  mm^theU,  (sheath  for  the  wings  of 
Insects  i)  &e. 

To  WINK,  wTngk,  158 :  v.  is.  To  shnt  the  eyes ; 
to  shnt  the  eyesand  open  them ;  to  hint  or  direct  by  tlie 
motion  of  the  eyelids;  to  elose  and  exclude  the  light; 
to  connive,  to  seem  not  to  see ;  to  be  dim. 

Wwk,  ».  Act  of  ckwing  the  eye ;  a  motion  of  the 
eyc^  hint  given  by  the  motion  of  tlie  eye. 

Wink'-er^  f .  One  who  winks ;  one  of  the  blinds  con- 
trived tor  a  horse's  eyes  to  prevent  his  sturting. 

Wink'-ing-lv,  ad.  With  the  eye  almost  closed. 

WINNER,  WINNING.— See  under  To  Win. 

To  WINNOW,  wW-ni,   125:  v.  a.  and  fi. 
separate  by  means  of  the  wind,  to  fan,  to  drive 
chart"  from ;  to  beat  the  air  as  with  wings ;  to  separate. 
\o  sift,  10  examine:— a**.  To  part  corn  from  chaff. 

Win'-noMT-rr,  ».  He  who  winnows. 

WINSOME,  wTn'-sum,  107;  a.  Cheerful.  FLocal] 

WlNTER=Wtn'-t€r,  ».  The  season  of  Umj  year  as- 
tronomically iKjginniug  Dec.  21,  and  ending  March  iO, 
but  popularly  comprising  November,  December,  and 
Januarv. 
To  Win'-Ur,  t>.  n.  and  a.  To  pass  the  winter : — 

acf.  To  feed  or  manage  in  the  winter. 
Win'-try,  (contracted  from    fVin'terjf,)  a.  Brumal. 
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Win'-t«^ly,  a.  Wintry.  [Shaks.] 

i^  The  compounds  are  ff^hOerNip'pU:  ffh  Hn^mfa. 

frni"ter-chei'ry ;  IVin'ter-ereu ;  ftim'ter^mrtm;  kc 
WINTON,  a  contraction  of  WintonieaA^  iLstia 

aiyeeilve  signifying  »/  mmAnter. 
WINY.— See  under  Wine.  [Bacon.] 
7b  WlPE«wipi,  V,  a.  To  deanse  by  rebUaf  wkk 

something  soft  ;  to  take  away  by  tenwt;  to  (trilRi 

off  gently:  to  clear  away:  flgurativdy.  toclMst,to 

defraud:  7*0 tetpe on/, to effisoe. 
Wipe,  9,  Act  of  deonaing  ;  a  blow ;  a  jeer,  s  jB*: 

fix>m  a  different  etymology,  a  Unt 
Wi'-p^r,  9.  He  that  wipes ;  the  thing  nwd  ix  wipBf. 
WIRE=wTr4,   45  :    t.   Metal  drawn  tato  deader 

threads. 
Wt'-ry,  o.  Made  of,  dxnwn  into,  or  Uke  vin. 
7b  Wirb'-DRAW,  V,  a.  To  draw  [metal]  into  wire; 

to  draw  into  length ;  to  draw  ont ;  to  spin  cut. 
Wire'-draw-er,  #.  One  who  wiredraws. 
mf  The  compounds  nre  fTtre'-froU,  (ssed  b  W 

houses;)  /Tire'-Ae*/.  (disease  in  cattle;)  fTir^-r*' 

(a  mischievous  worm:)  See. 

Wisdom. — See  lower  in  the  daas. 

WwT'-i.r,  ad.  As  with  thought,  attentively.  [Shsk^j 

Wist'-fwl,  117:  a.  FuU  of  thought.  aitentiTe. 

Wist'-fwl-ly,  ad.  Atenlively,  eamMtly. 

WiSB,  (wTxt,  151)  a.  Knowing,  lapisnt:  joi^H 
wisely  fh)m  experience,  judicions,  proA^t;  pit*.' 
skilful,  dexterous;  in  a  sv«ci*l  senie.  now  hecoaa 
ironical,  skilled  in  hidden  arts  or  knowledge. 

Wi«e'-ly,  ad.  Judicioosly.  pmdeotly. 

Wiie'-nest,  f.  Wisdom.  [Spenser.] 

Wi#e'-a-cre,  (4-cur.  159)  «.  Utmlly.  «  «• 
speaker,  [obs. ;]  ironhally,  a  fool,  ww  tht  eHsblj*a 
sense. 

Wise^'liog,  «.  One  pnteodhig  to  bs  win. 

WU'-ord,  (wtz'-ard)  #.  A  wise  pertoa,fota.O  « 
Wiaard  in  its  pUoe. 

Wis'-dom,  (wlt'-dom)  ».  ne  qasBty  ef  b«»8 
wise ;  knowledge  pnicticaUy  andied  Is  theimp^ 
poses  of  life.  , 

WISE,  wlxi,  151  :  «.  Manner,  way  of  beis|«>* 
ing.  [Obsolescent  ezcvpt  in  eompouods.]  ^^ 

To  WISH-wUh,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  haw  •  « 
desire,  to  long  ;  to  be  dUposed  or  wc*^-  iJ*f  ^ 
slight  si^fnJficatwn  of  hope  or  fear  :-«*.  ToW. » 
recommend  by  wishing ;  to  ask ;  to  imprteae  ^ 

Wiih,«.  Desire;  thing  desired ;  desiieeipfrt^ 

Wuh'-ed-ly,  ad.  Aceoiding  to  derfie.  fK«*^]^ 


To 
tlie 


Wish'-er,  ».  One  who  longs;  one  who stien wiAe*. 

Wish'-M,  117:  a.  Showing  desire;  drwAls. 

Wish'-ftfl-ly,  ad,  Eamesay.  with  kwgiaf. 

WISKET=wl8k'-et,  14:  «.  A  basket  [Ai«»l 

WlSP^wIsp,  ».  A  amaQ  bundle  of  rtrair.  b»y.«' 

■ImiUr  light  substance. 
WIST.  WISTFUL, &c:  WISTLY,-s«TsWi^ 

7b  WlT^wIt,  v.n.  To  weel:  sae  To  Wed.  kc 

Wit,  9,  The  mental  powers  coDcotiveiy,  «>•»«»««!*; 

the  undersUnding ;  sense,  judgement ;  »«"*?  "L, . 

mind,  singly,  whence  the  phrase  t'»'!^'*iL.^ 

these  are  the  old  senses  of  the  word,  «f«^S*  » 

which  a  man  of  wit  would  signify  a  »"  "ViI!rVoif 

or  undersUnding  :— imaginatioo ;  ^^JrZH^, 

ginal  combination  underlheiiiiwf**?**"'*^^, 

according  to  which  sense.  *  »^  ^^  .**  ^J  ^  0 

man  of  brilliant  fancy,  a  man  of  ^'''"•'ilVoid  «** 

applied  to  persons,  is  the  meaning  ^J^J^jZ-^ 

writers  of  the  last  century,  anrt  a  HWiJ  Xw  » 

present,  as  designating  a  power  <»'"°°'"jl  j^ 

mostly  restricted  to  that  particular  ^f^^^j^ 

«  hich  perceives  or  exhiWU  ^^''^^^^^i^ui^ 

orresembhinco  among  things  I9  <*«'  tcsp^ 


a, 
hyemal,  suitable  to  winter,  stormy,  cold. 

Th«  whcmci  •atirt,  nnd  tb«  princtplei  to  whli^  lbs  naaibcn  rvitr,  prsccd*  the 

rowti9  /  gafei'-wAt^:  chip'-roan :  p4-p4' :  lt>» :  gJ&d :  i'63, 1.  e.jew,  55 : 


DtcOaaBy* 
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plctdy  disstmilar ;  and  by  a  mm  or  wit.  or  a  w4t,  U 
omlersiood  a  man  in  whom  a  readiness  for  aoch  exer- 
cise of  the  mind  is  remarkable :  it  is  a  talent  not 
necessarily  johied  with  humour,  but  often  Joiued  with 
H,  and  ouly  when  so  aisoeiated  raises  any  lasting  ad- 
mifatioiL 

The  compounds  fbond  ia  oM  authors  are  fFlt-crafl, 
(contrirance.  inTentioo;)  Wit'-craeker,  (a  joker;) 
fFit-tnapper,  Tone  who  aJOTects  repartee ;)  )nt'»orm, 
(a  feeder  nn  wit.  a  c:inker  of  wit ;)  &c. 

WitleM,  Witness,  Witted,  &c.— See  lover  in  the 
class. 

Wit-ty,  a.  Jodictoua,  inventive;  ftiU  of  imagination. 
[ohs.;]  exhibiting  wit  in  the  modem  sense. 

Wit'-ti-ljf,  ad.  In  a  wiUy  manner. 

Witf-ti-nen,  s.  Quality  of  being  witty. 

Wit'-Ct-citm,  158  :  «.  A  phrase  alEwtedly  witty. 

Wit'-liDg,  f.  A  man  of  petty  imartnesa,  a  pretender 
to  wiL 

WiT^-TBDy  a.  Hatrlttf  UBdeittanding. 

Wit'-ting-ljr,  ad.  Knowingly :  see  To  Weet.  See. 

Witf-lesSy  a.  Wanting  undentaoding ;  Inoonsiderate, 
wanting  thought. 

Wit'-less-ly^  ad.  Inconsiderately. 

Wil'-less-oess,  S.  Want  of  consideration. 

Wli'-TBH-AO"-K-MOTB,  64  :  8.  Meeting  or  assembly 
of  grave  or  thonghtftil  men.— the  Saxon  parliament. 

WiiP-NBSSy  f.  Knowledge  adduced  In  proof,  testi- 
jaauf,  attestatioo ;  henoe,  one  who  gives  testimony : 
It  Is  ofleo,  by  ellipsis,  used  interiecuonally :  fFith  a 
mitmets,  a  low  phrase  implying  efnctually. 

7b  WiC'-nesSy  v.  a,  and  ft.  To  attest: — neu.  To 
bear  testimony:  hence,  a  Wifnetter,  for  a  witness. 

Wn'-TOL,  18  :  s.  One  who  knows  his  wife's  Mih. 
lessness  and  seems  contented:  hence.  fViCtoUy,  {fidj..') 

WITCH  switch,  9.  A  woman  who  was  supposed  to 
hav»  made  a  compact  with  evil  spirits,  and  by  their 
means  to  operate  supematnnlly:  Spenser,  from  ano- 
ther Saxon  derivation,  uses  it  in  one  place  for  a  wind- 
iMT.  sinnous  bank. 

To  Witch,  V.  a.  To  bewitch,  to  endiant. 

Witcli'-ing,  a.  Fit  for  witefaemfl. 

Witch'-er-jr,  t.  Endbsatment 

Witch'ksrapt,   1 1 :  s.  Practfee  of  witches;  power 

more  than  natural, 
iir  Other  oompoands  ure  naoMs  of  trees,  as  fFUek'- 

e/si,  muhf-trt€,  fTUek'-haxtl,  fuui  /TffeA'-e/n  Is  often 

found  under  the  forms  /TsecA'-ete  and  fTpek'-elim, 

as  if  of  different  derivation. 

WITCRAFT,  ftc.— See  the  compounds  of  Wit. 

To  WrrE=»wite,  a.  o.  To  bUrae.  [Spenser.] 
Wite,  8,  BUuae :  hence.  B^ie^/ess.  [Obs.] 

Wmimawl^ftrtp,  Itnotes/oMna^orconneetion,— 
the  nature  of  the  eonneeiion,  as  of  cause,  means,  com- 
parison, confederacy,  &&,  being  shown  by  the  contest, 
the  Import  of  the  preposition  itself  remaining  the  same. 

With-oK,  (-t«l,  112)  prep,  and  adv.  In  old 
writers  an  emphatle  form  of  tpith,  that  comes  after  its 
noun*  but  is  in  other  respects  a  preposition  :-a(fe. 
Akmi;  with^the  rest,  likewise,  at  the  same  time. 

Withe,  CwTthO<*  A  band  used  for  tying  ot  Joining ; 
a  willow  twig  such  as  is  used  for  bands. 

Wi^'-y,  (wT&l'4^  o.  and  «.  Made  of  withes :~«. 

A  wilkm-tree. 
WiTH'-Baa,  (wTfll'-<»n,  1 43)  ».  pi.  Thtfjoiming  of 

the  shoulder-bones  in  a  horse  at  the  bottom  of  the 

n«^k  and  mane  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sh'^ldt^r. 
With'^rr-band,  t.     That  which  keeps  the  two  pieces 

of  wood  tight  that  form  the  how  of  the  saddle. 
WiQl'-<r-«9niog,C-runf^,157)a.  Hurt  in  the  withers. 
With'-wdcis  (wTdk'-wTnd)  t.   A  herb.  [Ainsw.] 

Wmi-,  wiftkt  A  preBx  eontraeted  from  the  Saxon 
H-ifhrr,  which  dgnifies  oontrary,  over-agaiast,  or  op- 
po»ltioB 

€9*  See  fTtlMal  in  the  provk>us  class. 
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To  WiTM-DRAw',         1  V.  a.  and  n.  To  take  bick, 

1  Wifti-dTnt/f  109:   >  to  bereave;  to  call  uway: 

With-drawn'y         J  — Men.  To  retire,  to  retreat. 

Wift-driw'-f  r,  «.    One  who  withdraws. 

With-draw'-iDg-rooni,  s,  A  room  to  retire  into:  H 
is  now  contracted  to  Drawinx-room. 

iSr  See  rnthe,  fnthert.  fVUher-wrung.  &c..  in  thepn- 
vions  cUss.  See  To  fFith^r  hareaAer. 

To  WiTH-iiOLi/jC-lioltd,  116)  a.  a.  (Inr,:  see  To 
Hold.)  To  hold  or  keep  back,  to  restrain ;  to  el»< 
struct ;  to  take  away. 

Wi^-hold'^n,  1 14  :  pari.  Withheld.  [Ohs.] 

Wi1]&-h«ld'-^,  36 :  «.    One  who  withholds. 

Witu-in',  prep,  and  adv.  In,  as  opposed  to  some- 
thing out,  in  tlie  inner  part  of  i  in  the  compass  of,  into 
the  reach  of:— nie.  Inwardly,  ia  the  mind:  in  the 
uhrase  fViUui^  tide  it  is  used  adiectively.  the  word  $ide 
navin;  tlie  accent  of  a  moooayUabic  substantive.  ^ 

With-out',  prep,  and  adv.  (Old  authors  use  ifltH* 
oaten.)  Out,  as  opposed  to  somelhinsfa;  on  the  out* 
side  of;  not  within;  witl» exemptioo  from;  in  a  state 
of  absence  fhnn;  not  within  the  compass  of;  Mppo** 
ing  the  negation  of;  not  by  the  help  f^i—adp^  Kx- 
ternally ;  out  of  doors. 

To  WiTH-iTAHi/,  V.  a.  {frr..  see  To  Stand.)  To 
gainstand,  to  oppose,  to  resist. 

Wtth'Stand'-er,  ».    An  opponent. 

«9*  See  fFithwind  aud  fFHky  In  the  previous  class. 

To  WITHER— wlA'-CT,  V.  n.  and  a.  To  dry  up ; 

to  fode ;  to  lose  animal  moisture ;  to  pine  away  i—act. 

To  cause  to  dry,  fode,  or  pine  away. 
WiA'.^red-neS8,  1 14 :  «;    State  of  being  withered. 

WITHERS,  &c.,  WITH  Y.~See  under  With,  p/^r/>. 

To  WITH  HOLD,  &c  WITHIN,  WITHOUT, 

&c,  7b  WITHSTAND,   &c.— See   under  the 

prefix  With-. 
WITLESS,  Ac,  WITLING,  WITNESS,  Sic, 

WITTED,  WITTY,  Ac,  WITTICISM,  WIT- 

TOL,  &C— See  with  To  Wit.  Wit.  Ice. 

WITWALaiWit'-wdl,  f.    The  great  spotted  wood- 

pecker. 
7b  WIVE,  &c~See  under  Wife. 
WIVER,  W?-vrr,  ».    Sort  of  dragon.  [Heraldry.] 

WlZARD»Wlz'-ard,  t.  and  a.  Originally  a  wise 
or  learned  man:  see  Wisard  witli  To  Wb.  Wise,  &e«  t 
under  the  present  orthography,  a  conjurer,  an  en- 
chanter, a  male  Vritch:~<K/f.  Enchanting,  overpower* 
ing;  haunted  by  witards. 

To  WIZEN,  wiz'-zn,  114:  a.  n.  Toshrivel.  [Loc.) 

WOAD— woodswode,  s.  A  pbnt,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  dyeing  as  the  basis  of  blade  and  blue. 

WODANIUM,  w^a'-nA-um,  s.  A  mallcablo 
metal  of  a  bronse-yellow  colour,  diseovered  in  an  Hun- 
garian mineral,  and  named  after  the  Saxon  deity 
JrodeH. 

WOE=wo,  108,  189:  s.    Grief,  sorrow;  a  earse: 

in  old  authors  it  occurs  as  an  adjective. 
W(/-f«l,  117  :  a.  Sorrowful;  calamitous;  wrei^ed. 
W(/-fMl-ljr,  ad.    In  a  woftil  manner. 
Wo'-fMl-ness, «.    Misery,  calamity. 
Woa'-BK-ooifK,  (-gon,  107)  a.    Far  gone  in  woe. 

ovet;^helmed  with  sorrow.  [Sbaks.] 

WOLD,  vroald,  1 1 6  :  s.    A  weald,  open  country. 

WOLF,  wd6ir,  1 16  :  s.  A  fleree  wild  animal  of  the 
dog  kind;  any  thing  ravenous  and  destructive;  a 
corrosive  ulcer. 

Wolf-ish,  a.  Resembling  a  wolf  in  qualities  or  form : 
fTolt/isk  occurs,  but  b  Ifss  proper. 

WoiV-Rvfif,  9.  Literally,  wolf's  spume. — a  niime 
given  to  an  ore  of  tungsten,  also  calM  mock  lead. 

4^  Other  compounds  are  Wolf'-doa,  (a  large  dog  kept 
to  guard  sheep;  also  a  species  of  nog  from  a  do^  and 
a  wolf;)  W^f-fi$k,  (a  voracious  flsh  of  the  nofthem 


Tba  tig*  s  U  umA  a/ltr  modes  of  spclllag  that  hav«  ao  Irrtgalarttf  of  lovad. 

Gm9onani9t  mtsh-un,  t.  e.  mi99ion,  165 :  vlzh-uii> ».  <•  vitim,  165  :  titn,  166:  ^^o,  166, 
689  2  Y 
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iea*:) /ro//'-iie/,  (anelthat  UkM  great  numbers:) 
and  the  iiaine*  of  pUnU,  IViAf'^-hane,  WtAficXaw, 
ffolf^mik.  Wolf '^ -peach,  kc 

Woi.'-vku-knb",  ».    A  name  given  to  the  ^lution. 

WOMAN,  w66m'-an,      \  9.  (Tlie  ringnlar  U  Ute- 

WOMEN,  wtm'-«n,  ;>/.  J  nOly  the  wotniZ-num, 
and  the  plural  wif-men,  which,  by  the  chautjo  of/ 
into  m.  for  east*  of  pronunciation,  becime  u^  ^men) 
The  female  of  the  human  race:  a  grown  up  female  as 
dittingtiished  from  a  child  or  girl ;  in  a  special  sense. 
a  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

To  Wom'-an,  v.  a.  To  make  pliant  like  a  woman. 
[Shaks.]  The  same  author  uses  IVom'-aned,  accom- 
panied or  united  with  a  woman. 

To  Wom'-an-ixe^  v.  a.     To  emasculate,  to  soften. 

Wom'-on-ith,  a.    Suitable  to  or  reiwmbliug  women. 

Wom'-an-i«h-ly,  ad.    In  a  womanish  manner. 

Wom'-an-ish-nes8,  «.    Quality  of  being  womanish. 

Wom'-oo-ly,  a,  flmd  ad.  Becoming  a  woman,  ^ 
minine;  not  girlish,  not  childish :— adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  woman,  effeminately. 

Wom'-.4N-hood,  118:  ».  Character  and  collective 
qualitiesof  a  woman :  ffom'anhsad  it,  the  same.  [Obs.] 

1^  «)ther  compounds  are  WomTaft-ha'ter;  Worn" on- 
kind' i  fte. 

WOMB,  w5oin,  116,  156:  $.  The  phice  of  tlie 
fetus  in  the  mother;  the  place  where  any  thing  is  pro- 
duced )  tlte  belly ;  any  cavity. 

To  WomA,  V,  a.    To  enckise;   to  breed  in  secret. 

WShaks.] 
om&'-y,  (w33ni'4>j)  a,    Capadoui.  [Shaks.] 

WOMEN.— See  Woman. 

WON.— See  To  Win. 

7b  WON,  wun,  141 :  r.  «.    To  dwell  [MUton.] 

Won,  «.    Dwelling,  abode.  [Spenser.] 

WONDER,  wun'-d^r,  141 :  f.  The  sUte  of  mind 
produced  by  something  new.  unexpected,  and  at  the 
moment  inexplicaUIe ;  astonishment,  amaxement ; 
cause  of  wonoer,  something  wonderftil;  any  thing 
mentioned  with  wonder. 

To  Won'-der,  v.  n.  To  be  struck  with  wonder ;  in 
colloquial  use.  to  doubt. 

Wou'-der-f  r,  #.    One  who  wonders. 

Won'-d^r-ful,  117:  a.  Admirable,  strange,  aato- 
nishins;:  it  occurs  in  old  use  fur  WunderfuUy, 
[2  Chron.  ii.  9:]  Sir  P.  Sidney  tises  the  suba,  fFon'der- 
mneu. 

Won'-der-fttUly,  ad.  In  a  wonderful  manner,  to  a 
wonderhU  degree. 

Won'-dfr-ment,  «.    Astonishment.  [Obs.  or  Vulg.) 

Won'-droMt,  120 :  a.  Admirable.  roarreHous,  sur- 
prising :  in  cXA  use  it  eflen  occnrs  for  fVondromty. 

Woo'-drot(9-ly,  ad.    In  a  strange  manner. 

6®p-  The  compounds  are  lyon'der-Hruck;  WatC'der- 
wffrk'inpj  itc 

WO' N'T,  woant,  139  :  Will  not.  [CoUoq.] 

WONT,  wunt,  141  :  a.  and  «.  Accustomed,  ha- 
bituated: hence  FFont^lest: — s.  Custom,  habit  [Ob- 
solescent or  Obs.] 

WontZ-ed,  a.  Wont,  accustomed:  hence  Wontnett, 
state  of  being  accustomed  to. 

7b  Wont,  V.  n.  To  be  accnstomed.  to  use.  to  be 
used:  the  preterit  is,  I  went. 

To  WOO=»w55,  V.  a.  and  n.  To  court,  to  solicit  in 
love;  to  court  solicitously  :—M«t(.  To  make  love. 

Woo'-^r, ».    A  lover. 

WocZ-ing-ly,  ad.    So  as  to  invite  slay.  [Shaks.] 

WOOD,  W^,  118:  <i.    Mad,  raging.  [Obs.] 

WoodMy,  ad,    Msdly. 

Wood'-neas,  t.    Anger,  madness.  [Spenser.] 

WOOD,  W(S6d,  1 18  :  «.  A  large  and  thick  ooUeetion 

of  growing  trees;  the  substance  of  tree*,  timber. 
Wood'-ed,  «.     Supplied  or  coveted  with  wood. 


W(NKJK-^,   a.    Made 
dnm^y.  awkward. 


of  wooA;    IB  tgamtive  ne, 


Wood'-y,  a.    Abonoding  in  wood :  consisting  <rf  wA. 

ligneocs ;  relating  to  woods,  sylvan. 
Wood'-i-nCM,  ».     State  of  containing  moeh  wooi 
Wooiy-BINK,  ».    A  name  of  the  hooeysKkk. 
WooiZ-cocK,  *.    A  migntory  bird  fijond  bnt  is 

winter:  old  authors  apply  H  to  a  dnnee. 
Wooc/-L^ND,  f .  and  a,  Gnwnd  ooveied  with  woo6: 

—ndj.  Covered  with,  or  betonging  lo  wwds. 
Wood'-notb,  ».    A  wild  mnaioal  note.  [Miltoo] 
WooiZ-M^N,   1  ».     A    forest  oiBceT ;  one  who  feai 
Woous'-lON,  J  timber ;  In  oW  authors,  s  sfortaia, 

a  hunter. 
Wooiy-PECK-KR,  «.     A  bfad  that  pkks  !■»:$  fwc 

the  bark  of  trees. 
Wooiy-SARB,  t.   vWood-«»«.)   The  Croih  fosad  OB 

some  herbs.  [Baonn.] 
W001/-SBRB,  «.     Tht>  time  wheo  wood  is  irflc  01 

dry,  as  in  snnuDer.  [Tossei;.] 
Wooiy-w.4iiD,  «.  A  warden  of  the  teests. 
49"   Other  compounds  aw  ^'oof-^*^^^  f^ZL. 

UMhee;  fFoo^-^  (charcoal ;)    ^•«''*?^.(f^ 


of  elm  to  keep  <fown  the  rtuWer  of  a  «Wpp^W 
Um$«,  (Wm  millipede;)  ^«^-f«^/'  z*"!^^ 
(the  ancient  forestcourtO  fFood^ktj^i^ty 


plant;)  fTood*  stone,  (a  sub-species  of  homsWM.) 

WOOER,  WOOINGLY.— See  onder  To  Woo. 

WOOF.— See  under  To  Weave. 

WOOL,  w661,  118  :  #.  The  fleece  of  the  A«^•aJ 
of  some  other  animals  ;  any  short  fiilek  bsir. 

Weol'-lrti,  a.  and  ».  Made  of  wool;  •««*»? Jf 
derstood  as  wool  not  finely  dressed ;  h««^  j?*^^' 
coarse,  of  little  value  :—s.  Cloth  made  of  awn- 

Wool'-ly,  a.  Clothed  in  wool ;  eonsistieg  «  *«^ 

Wool'-li-DCM,  *.  State  of  being  woolly- 

Wool'-word,  adv.    With  rough  wool  n«l  the  *•  ^ 

Wooi.'-FEi^  «.  Skin  not  stripped  of  wooi  ^^, 
i0-  Other  compounds  are  /ToeT-fcifl.  (*  ^^.^VTj 
specially  a  mass  found  in  the  •tw»«°.'»  *  "!7rf 
tVoor-wmim;  fToofpaek,  or  ^<»'^-«^if.fiK»i' 
wool ;  any  thing  bulky  and  of  Uitle  *;f*«^i4  ^^  ,b- 
ttapU,  (a  city  or  town  where  wool  ^''FKwdetJ- 
hing-8  stople  for  sate  ;)  rreoT-liapkr,  (•w*«-» 
er  in  wool :)  Woof  winder.  t»  packer  of  wooi. j  "^ 
To  WOOLD=w5old,t?.a.  Towindawi*"''^ 

a  mast.  [Sea  term.] 
WOOP=w53p,  «.  A  bird. 
WOOS«wa5c<,  152:  t.  Sea-weed. 
WOOTZ,  wSSls,  143:  #.  A  verj  hsrd  kW  of »«" 
from  the  East  Indies.  .  ;^  , 

WORD,  wurd,  141 :  f.  A  vocal  sip  ^'^jX-t 
thought  Is  implied;  hence  fifurativrty  »nj«'^ ^ 
sign}  in  a  strict  and  special  wo*^' *  *'j'.*  u5t^<fc 
speech,  and  of  these  emphatically  *ej*^'  ^^,^; 
course;  oral  expression;  military  ^"■{"'---oftte 
affirmation  :  promise;  Scripture;  lecooar"^ 
Trinity ;  moito.  .B-*«Me;P 

Th  Word,  v,  n,  and  a.  To  dispute.  Li'  **2t  sf« 
act.  To  express  in  words;  to  produce s» eir" -f- 
by  words.  .     i-,,^ 

Word'-ing,  ».    Act  or  manner  of  «F^"J 
Word'-€r,  *.  A  speaker.  [Whitkek.  16?4.J 
Word'-y,a.  Verboee:  ItaUofworf* 
Word'-*-nes8,  J.  State  of  aboooding  is  w* 
Word'-ish,  a.  Bespecting  words.  [SidseyO 
Word'-less,  a.  Without  speaking.  «**°J\. 
Word'-catclt-^,  ».  One  who  cavflist  »**■ 


Tb*  adMOMs  satka,  and  the  prhiefples  to  wtilCta  tin  Baxnbera  r^fer,  preceds  die  DktkuwrT* 
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WOR 


WOX 


"WORE.— See  To  Wear. 

To  WORK,  wurk,  141:    j  v,  n.  and   a.    (This 

I  Wrought,  rawt,  i*57  :  verb   it  ulau   reguUr.) 

Wrouout,  Avit,  126  : 1  To  be  in  aetkra.  to  be  in 

motion ;  to  move  with  labour  and  with  tome  partieu- 
lar  purpoM  or  tendency  defined  by  the  context;  to 
Iftbonr ;  to  act :  to  operate :  to  ferment :  (in  this  sense 
the  regular  prk.  and  port  are  always  used  ;)  to  obtain 
by  dihfenee: — aO,  To  make  or  form  by  lalranr;  to 
bring  into  anv  state  by  action  {  to  effect ;  to  labour  in 
•omc  particular  manner,  as  by  the  needUs  to  operate 
upon ;  tu  force;  to  put  into  motion  }  to  exert :  To  work 
Old,  to  effect ;  to  efface  :   To  work  np,  to  rak>e ;  to  ex- 

Wwnd  as  materials. 
ork,  M,  Toil,  labour ;  state  of  labour ;  bangliog  at- 
tempt; labour  of  the  needle;  anv  fabric,  any  thing 
made ;  a  literary  composition ;  actkm,  operation ;  ma- 
oaffemcnt. 

Work'-ingi  t.  Motion,  operation  ;  fermentation. 

Work'oiag-day,  t.  Day  on  which  labour  is  permit- 
teil,  not  the  Sabbath;  hence  it  i«  used adjectively  to 
signify  gross,  eommon:  the  vulgar  corrupt  it  to /f'orA'y- 
day,  which  is  therefore  used  as  the  characteristic  wurd 
by  many  of  onr  best  writers. 

WoiV-er,  *.  One  that  works. 

WoRK'-Mif  N,  s.  An  artificer,  a  mechanic. 

Work'-moD-Ukey  a.  SkilOiL 

Work'-tMro-lyyO.  and  ad,  Worlunanlike  i^~adv»  In 
a  skilful  manner. 

Work'-mao-ship,  «.  Manufketure  ;  the  art  of  work- 
ing; the  skill  displayed  in  a  work. 

tor  Other  compounds  are  fForkffiilow;  WorV-fotk; 
fForV4umu,  (simply  a  house  for  work  or  a  manufac- 
tory; also  a  house  for  penitential  labour;  more  com- 
monly, a  parish  house  of  shelter  for  the  poor,  with 
work  apportioned  to  their  capability ;)  fFcrk-matUr  i 
fFork'-shop:  fFortf -woman;  See. 

WORLD,  wurld|  «.  The  whole  system  of  created 
thing*;  one  system  of  the  great  whole;  man's  scene 
of  action,  the  terraqueous  globe;  hence  the  present 
state  of  existence;  a  secular  lift';  public  life;  busi- 
ness, trouble  of  life ;  great  multitude,  great  qatutit y ; 
mankind;  course  of  life;  practice  of  life;  what  the 
world  contains;  any  larfre  tract,  as  the  New  World;  a 
Wonder;  time,  as  "  World  without  end:"  it  occurs  in 
adverbial  phrases,  a«  In  the  world,  in  possibility ;  For 
aU  the  world,  exactly. 

World'-ljr,  a,  and  nd.  Belonging  to  the  workl.  hu- 
man, common ;  relating  to  this  life  in  contradistinc 
tiun  to  tite  life  to  come,  secular ;  bent  upon  this  world, 
not  attentive  to  a  fhtnre  state:— ode.  With  relation  to 
the  present  life. 

WorldMt-nest,  s.  Quality  of  being  workUy  ;  addictkm 
to  gain. 

World^-ly-mind'-ed,  1 1 5 :  a.  Attentive  to  this  world 
to  the  exelnsion  of  a  proper  regard  for  the  fatore ; 
hence  fForUfly-mind^edneis. 

Wo rid'-ling,  t.  A  worldly-minded  mortaL 

WORM,  warm,  141 :  «.  Any  small  creeping  animal 
either  entirely  without  feet  or  with  very  short  ones  ; 
specially,  the  serpentine  harmless  creature  that  lives 
in  the  earth }  hence,  fh>m  the  shape,  a  eerpent.  a  poi- 
sonous serpent;  a  silkworm)  a  destructive  grub; 
an  animal  bred  in  the  body;  sometliing  tormenting; 
any  thing  vermiculated,  any  thing  »f«ral;  a  smadl 
worm-ttke  ligament  under  a  dog's  tongue. 
To  Worm,  v.  n,  and  a.  To  work  slowly,  secretly, 
and  gradually:— act  To  drive  or  to  draw  slowlv  and 
saeretiy  as  by  the  operation  of  a  screw,  with  out 
emphatieal;  toentfirom  [a  dog]  the  ligament  called 
a  worm. 

Worm'-eat-fD,  114  :   a.   Gnawed  by  worms;  old. 

Worm'-wood,  118:  «.  A  bitter  plant,  named  finom 
Its  supposed  virtue  to  kill  worms  in  the  body. 

WORN.— See  To  Wear. 

WOR  NIL,  war'"  nil,  t.    A  maggot  found  in  a  cow'a 

back. 
To  WORRY,  wur'-rlij,  141,  129:  v.  a.  Toman- 

Tb*  sign  =  b  astd  after  mod**  of  •pelliag  tlwt  bav«  no  Irregvlarttf  of  ■aoad. 

Conmminii :  mteh-uu,  t. «.  fiitMtoM,  165 :  vtxh-uD»  t.  <*•  vit*oii»  165 :  tkin,  166 :  fll^n,  166. 
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gle  a*  a  beast  its  yet  living  proy  t  (o  lutrast  or  perse- 
cute brutally;  to  torment,  to  tea^;. 

Wor'-ri-rr,  36  :  ».  One  who  worries. 

WORSE,  wurc<,  141,  153:  a.  and  dd.  A  word 
used  for  the  oomparatire  of  had,  to  iignify  more  bad. 
more  ill:— O'io.  In  a  worse  manner:  Tht  worte^  the 
loss,  not  the  advantage :  something  leta  good :  IVor^aer 
for  worse  occurs  in  Snakspeare  and  Dryden«  but  must 
be  deemed  a  barbarism. 

To  Worse,  v.  a.  To  put  to  dindvantage,  [Hilton  :] 
the  same  author  in  proee  uses  To  fForie%i  now  ob- 
solete or  vulgar. 

Worst,  a.  and  *.  Most  bad,  moat  ill : — 9.  The  moat 
evil  state. 

To  Worst,  V.  a.  To  pot  to  complete  disadvantage*  to 
defeat. 

WORSHIP,  wur'-shTp,  t,  Uterally. Worth'-ship, 
excellence  of  character ;  a  title  of  honour,  specially 
addressed  to  magistrates  {  in  other  cases  it  is  often 
applied  ironically ;  honour  paid,  civil  delbrenoe ;  sub- 
miffsive  respect;  religious  reapect. adoration. 

To  Wor'-ship,  v.  a.  and  it.  To  treat  with  titles  of 
worship,  to  respect,  to  honour;  to  venerate  with  reli- 
gious rites,  to  adore ;  to  IdoUse  :--aeii.  To  perform 
acta  of  adoration. 

Wor'-ship-ptfr,  $,  Adorer,  one  that  worships. 

Wor'-ship-lMl,  117  :  a.  Claiming  respeet  by  Sny 
character  or  dignity:  it  is  specially  applied  to  mngid- 
trutes  and  to  corporate  bodies :  it  is  often  a  term  of 
ironical  respect. 

Wor'-ship-fiil-ljr,  ad.  Respectfolly. 

WORST,  &c— See  under  Worse. 

WORSTED,  wQOr'-sUM,  116 :  s.  and  a.  Tarn 
spun  from  combed  wool  i—adj.  Consisting  <^  worsted. 

WORT,  wurt,  141 :  s.  Originally,  a  general  name 
fcNT  a  herb, and  still  so  when  used  in  composition;  a 
plant  of  the  cabbage  kind;  nnfermented  beer. 

7b  WORTH,  wurtfc,  t».  a.  To  betide,  as  "  Woo 
worth  the  day  !'*  [Obs.]  t9-As  a  termination,  see 
before  the  Dictionary. 

WORTII:sWurA, «.  and  a.  Value,  that  quality  of  a 
thing  which  tenders  it  useftil.  or  will  produce  an 
equivalent  good  In  some  other  thing ;  importance ; 
moral  excellence  i—adj.  Equal  in  value  to;  desert  ing 
of.  either  in  a  good  or  baa  sense ;  equal  in  posses- 
sions to. 

Wor/A'-les8,  a.  Having  no  worth. 
Wor/V-less-uess,  t.  Quality  of  being  worthless. 

Wor'-thf,   (wur'-fl&l^)  a.  ands.     Having  worth  ; 

deserving,  with  of  before  the  thing  deserved,  whether 

good  or  bad;   smtable;  valuable;    noble;  illustrious; 

virtuous;   often    with  an  ironical    meaning:— <.    A 

worthy  or  eminent  person. 
To  Wor'-Ay,  V.  a.  To  render  worthy.  [Shaks.] 
Wor'-thi-ly,  ad.  In  a  worthy  manner. 
Wor'-tbt-neM,  «.    State  of  beiug  worthy,  desert. 
7b  WOT.— See  under  To  Weet. 
WOU  LD.— See  onder  To  Win. 

WoM/d'-ing,  (wM'-lnff,  127)  s.    MoUon  of  desire. 

[Obs.] 
WowAi'-he,  a.   Vsinly  pretended  to  be. 
WOUND.— See  To  Wind. 

WOUND,  w85nd,  125,  127:    «.     A  hurt  to  the 

animal  frame  by  violence. 
7b  Wownd,  v.  a.  To  hurt  by  violence. 
Wo«nd'-ing,  *.  Hurt;  ii^ury. 
Wotmd'-er,  s.  One  that  wounds. 
WoMDd'-less,  a.  Exempt  from  wounds. 
Wovnd'-wort,  141 :  #.  A  plant. 

Wound'- r,  (wownd'4^,)  a.  Excessive, as ** a 8«»wWy 
deal.'*  [An  old-feshioned  vulgar  word,  which  follows 
the  old-feshioned  pronunciation  of  its  primitive.] 

WOVE,  WOVEN.— See  To  Weave. 
WOX,WOXEN.— SeeToWax.  [Obs.] 


WRE 


WRO 


WRACK,  To  WRACK,  &c— See  To  Wreck.  «cc 

WRAITII,  Thvtk,  157:  «.  The  apporitkm  of  a 
pervin  about  to  die.  a  Dorthcm  eupentitioa. 

To  WRANGLE,  ringp-gl,  157,  158,  101:  v,m. 
end  a.  To  altercate ;  to  dUpate  peevishly ;  to  squabble : 
— Act  To  involve  in  qaarrel  or  dispute. 

/firait'-gie,  «.   A  quarrel,  a  perverse  dispute. 

fPraiv'-gling*  «.  Altercation,  squabble. 

fftan'-gW,  36  :  «.  A  perverw  dispatalive  person ;  a 

.name,  with  the  epithet  senior,  given  at  Cambridge  to 

the  student  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  the 

senate- house;  the  others  being  called  second  wrangler, 

&e. 

7b  WRAP,  rip,  157:  r.  a.  {Wrapped  is  pro- 
perly  pronounced  but  wronirly  spelled  Wrapt.)  To 
roll  toigether ;  to  involve ;  to  comprise,  to  enclose :  To 
Wrap  up,  to  iovolre  totally.  It  may  he  met  >»  iih  im- 
properlv  used  tor  To  Rap^  to  snatch  up  miraculously, 
to  snateli  away  by  passion  or  ecstasy. 

H1rap'«piDg,  «.    That  in  whidi  any  thing  is  wrapped. 

^rap'-per»  s.  One  that  wraps ;  a  wrapping. 

/f rap- ras-cal, «.  An  old  cant  name  foi  a  coarse 
upper  coat 

WRATH,  ^i^Bft,  140:  «.   Anger,  fury,  rage. 

fVrath'-M,  117:  a.   Angry;  raging. 

fFraik^'M-Xy,  ad.  Furiously. 

fFrathfAciE,  a.  Free  from  anger. 

fTKOT/T,  (roft=r4M>A,  17)  a.  WrathftU.  an#ry. 

To  WRAWL,  rtwl,  v.  n.  To  cry  as  a  cat.  [Spens.] 

7b  WREAK,  reak,  157 :  v.a.  (/ii^o/frff  and  the  fxrr/. 

I  Wro'keu  are  i^uite  obs.;  and  the  verb  is  now  rM^ular.) 
To  execute  with  a  purpose  of  vengeance,  to  infliet :  it 
may  be  found  mistakenly  written  for  To  RecK 

ffreak,  «.  Revenge  ;  vengeance;  passion. 

Ifreak'-ful,  117  :  a.   Revengeftil,  angry.  [Obs.] 

^reak'-less,  a.  Unreveugeftil.  weak. 

WREATH,  reatt,  157  :  «.  (Compare  To  Writhe.) 
Something  curled  or  twisted ;  a  garland,  a  chaplet 

7b  ffiujATH,  (reathi,  137)  v.  a.  and  n.  To  twist, 
to  interweave;  to  encircle  as  a  garland;  to  writhe: 
— neu.  To  be  intcriwined. 

W-eafe'-y,  a.    Twisted  ;  covered  witli  a  wreath. 

WRECK,  rdck,  157  :  «.  (This  wont,  by  oM  authors. 
was  as  commonly  written  Wmck.)  Destruction  by 
being  driven  on  rocks  or  bhallows  at  sea;  dissolu- 
tion by  violence :  ruin,  destruction  ;  the  thing  wrecked : 
it  occurs,  prolmbly  by  misprint,  for  Wreak,  and  some- 
times for  Radi,  (vapour.) 

7b  fTreck,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on 
rocks :  to  ruin  :  it  is  sometimes  ignorantly  used  for 
To  Wreak :— aou.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin. 

n^tecW-eTf  a.  One  who  plunders  wrecks. 

fTreck'-ful,  117:  a.  Causing  wreck.  [Spenser.] 
WREN,  rSn,  157:  «.  A  smaU  biid. 

7b  WRENCH,  T^ntch,  157:  v.  a.  Topullwitha 

twist:  to  strain ;  to  sprain. 
Kl'ench,  «.  A  twist;  a  sprain;  a  screwing  instrument : 

in  obsolete  senses,  means  of  compulsion  ;  subtilly. 

7b  WREST,  rSst,  157 :  v.  a.  To  twist,  to  wring  ; 

to  take  by  violence ;  to  distort, 
fftest,  t.  Distortion :  Spenser  uses  it  for  active  mov- 

in:;  power ;  Siiakspeare  rurnti  instrument  to  tune  with. 

Wrest'-rr,  a.  Oue  wlw  wresU. 

7b  WiEs'-rLB,  (r«s'-8l,  156,  101)  v.n.  To  eon- 
tend  b^-  grapplinj;  and  trying  to  throw  downi  to 
rttiuggle.  fill  lowed  by  with :  it  sometimes  appears  active 
b>*  elllmiii  of  a  pn^pOMtioP. 

7rfe«'-/linf,  *.      Conteullun  by  grappling ;  struggle  ; 

Btilfi*;  oltorration. 
irren'-f'er.  36  :  s.  One  who  wrestles. 

WJIETCII,  retell,    157:  «.    A   miserable  person. 


person :  it  is  somettmes  'nsed  »ith  inoiesl  f\*j  areas* 
tempt ;  in  old  use  it  appears  to  have  l>rea  «aetiiDcs 
applied  with  tenderness,  aa  we  now  say  pmr  tkia§l 

fFretch'-ed,  a.  Miserable;  oakunitoua:  wotiUeit 
despicable. 

^f^tch'-ed>ly,  ad,  lo  a  wreidted  znaaner. 

fflretch'-ed-nesa,  «.  ExAbbbm  misery;  meajmrn; 
despicableness. 

WRETCHLESS,  HFtchM^^,  a.  BeeUsKtHsB- 
mond:]  and  so  WroUk'Uoauu  for  ReckkwssM. 
which  see. 

7b  WRIGGLE,  rV-g^»  157,  101:  e.a.ai«l  » 
QTif  Wrig  is  found  in  some  old  authors.)  To  oovr  tfas 
body  to  and  fro  with  short  motions:— oct  To  paiialB 
a  quidi  reciprocating  motkm. 

fFrig'-gle,  a,  and  *.    Pliant: — «.  Th»  BoUao  d 

one  that  wriggles. 
Wrig'-gler,  36  :  «.  One  who  wriggles. 
WRIGHT,  ritt,  157,  115,   162:  «.  A  waduaa. 

an  artificpr,  a  manufacturer. 
7b  WRING,  rTng,  \   157 :  ».  a.  aod  n.  To  iroi. 

I  Wrung,  rung,  >  to    fbrco   by    coBtortion:    to 
Wrung,  run|^, )  aqueese:  to  writhe:  to  pisd; 

todistress;  to  pervert  :—•«.  To  writhe,  to  twiit. 

faring,  «.  Action  of  angoiah. 

fTring'-insf,  72 :  #.  Action,  as  of  the  pie«d  han^ 

in  anguish. 
fTring'-er,  36  :  ».  Ona  wbo  wrings;  tptdtStf,  cw 

who  wrings  clothes. 
WRINKLE,  rTng'-kl,157,10l:  «.  Aconogaiioo 

or  furrow,  as  of  the  tact;  a  rumple  of  doth;  lay 

roughness. 
7b  Wrin'-kle,v.a.  and  n.  To  contract  intowriakto: 

to  make  uneven »— «e«.  To  shrink  into  «  riokW. 
WRIST,  rist,  157  :  *.  The  joint  muting  the  hui 

to  the  arm. 

fFriBt'-band,  {colioq.  ria'-band,   156,  141)  i. 

The  band  of  a  shirt-sleeve. 
WRIT.— See  in  the  next  cOasa. 

To  WRITE,  riU,  \  V.  a.  and  n.  {Writ  is » 
I  Wrote,  rote,  >  longer  need  tor  tike  ;>fW.«ai 
WrxT'-tbn,  nt'-hi,)  part,,  tboogh  found  is  im» 
of  our  best  authors ;  and  Wrolt,  tx  the  /»5^"J 
barbarism.)  To  eipress  by  means  of  kltns:  to  tw  Of 
letters;  to  engrave;  to  impress  durably;  to  i>rod»» 
aa  an  author :— aea.  To  perform  the  act  of  wriui»f  j  » 
act  as  an  anthor ;  to  tell  in  books;  to  send  lrtt«i;  » 
compose:  To  wrUo  one's  setf  is  tosty)eorc»ll«|f« 
self:  from  the  verb.  Pope,  in  a  (amUiar  lettir.asw 
the  adjective  WrCUttiee,  as  opposed  to  Teik^eUci. 

fTri'-ting,  a.  and  *.  Used  for  writing.  t«*»^ 
writing :— «.  Act  of  forming  letters ;  any  thing  «*!*• 
a  book;  an  iaacriptkm  }  In  the  pkinl.  lefd  lUi^ 
ments. 

fPri'-t^r,  •.  One  that  writes  j  ao  author;  s  d#rk. 

ff'RiT,  *.  That  vridch  is  written.  Scriptare;  is  »*^ 

Iireeept  by  whksh  some  one  ts  sunuDoaed;  s  i*t" 
astonmeni. 

To  WRITHE,  Tittle,  157 :  v,  a.  and  «• -IJ*^ 
to  wrest,  to  distort:— »ei«.  To  be  convolved  with  sgosy 
or  torture. 
To  fVai'-ruhE,  101 :  v.  a.  To  wrinkk.  [Ot* 
nnz''Z\ed,  a.  Corruption  of  H^th/tJ,  [Sp^w^i 
WROKEN,ro'-kn.— See  ToWiesk.  [Obs] 
WRONG,  rong,  157  :  a.,  ad.  and  /.  h'ci  tifbt: 
unlit;  unjuU;  untme:— o<io.  Not  riijhtly.aniitf:-*- 
Deviation  from  right ;  error;  injury,  lujoslice. 
To  fFrong,  r.  a.  To  ii^are.  to  do  injosticf  t* 
/rrong'-€r,  72,  36  :  «.  One  wbo  wronp. 
fTrong'-ly,  ad.  In  a  wrong  manner.  , 

fFrong'-ne»«,  t.  Wrong  disposition.  [B^  B"'^'-' 


u|>i>lied  eitlier  with  pity  or  opprubtium  ;  a  worthless 

Til*  •dinnm  tnttrt,  and  lh«  prhtdples  le  mbUM  tbe  numbcn  r«fcr,  preccJc  the  Okltwowy. 

;Wr/*  .•  k3u'-w:^  :  chap'-mmi :  pa-pf:  llw:  g»d:  j*».  i.  e.  jfir,  55:  a.  t,  v  &c  wm^  ^'"'* 
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fFron^'M,  117:  a.  I^jorioaf.  nujuii. 
lf^ong'-fi*l-ljr,  arf.  Unjustly. 
/f?ODg'-le«8,  a.  Void  of  wrong. 
fProng'-le«»-1jr,  ad.  Without  wronging  mny.  [Sidney.] 
fyroof^'head-ed,  (-h^-^,  120)  a.  PerverM  in 

andersunding:  fFrona^head  it  the  tamei 
WROTE^-^Sm  To  Write. 
WROTH.^See  onder  Wnth. 
WROUGHT.— See  To  Work. 
WRUNG.— See  To  Wring. 
WRY,  ry,  157  :  a.  Twitted,  wretted;  perverted. 
To  fyrj,  V.  fi.  and  a.  To  be  writhed  and  contorted : 

— met.'  To  make  to  detiate  i  to  dittort. 
^■y.ness,  «.  State  of  being  awry  or  dittorted. 
fFki'-NKCK,  «.  A  dittorted  neck  ;  it  itappUed  at  the 

name  of  a  bird:  Wry'neckedt  (a.)  having  a  wrj  neck. 


X. 

X  is  popularly  the  twenty-teeood  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twenty-fourth :  tee  W :  at  the  be- 
Kinning  of  words  it  it  pronounced  at  T. ;  but  elsewhere 
it  equivalent  to  kt  or  gx,  lufaject  to  tuch  changes  as 
these  letters  are  liaMe  to :  see  Prin.  154.  As  a  con- 
traction or  sign  it  b  a  Roman  numeral  for  ten :  and 
in  composition  with  (  and  other  letters  it  ttandt  fur 
eompoundt  of  Christ,  at  Xtmas,  Xtia», 

XANTHOGEN,z&D'-tlb^jeD,  «.  The  bate  of  an 
acid  procured  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  carburet 
of  sulphur  and  potath.  and  taking  itt  name  from  the 
>ellow  colour  of  tome  of  its  eompoundt. 

Aan'-MidC)  «.  A  compound  of  xanthogen  and  a  me. 
tal,  with  no  tentible  propertiet  of  nn  acid. 

XEBEX^  ze'^Mck,  «.  A  tmall  three-masted  venel 
used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

XCNIUM,  ze'-D^um,  «.  (pi,  JTe'-nt-a.)  A  pre- 
•ent  gIveB  to  a  gottt  or  stranger  i  or  to  a  foreign 


Ak-MOD'-o-CHr>  (-kl\^  161)  87 :  «.  iioepiuuty  to 

•tnuigera. 
X  ERODES,  z^-ro'-d^z,  101 :  «.  Something  of  a 


drying  nature,  applied  ipecially  to  a  dry  tumor. 

L-LtR''-/-UM,  90,  129:  «.  Arfrycolly- 


A'b'-ro-coi. 


rium  or  eye-talve. 
XB'-RO-Mr'-RUM,  «.  A  drying  ointment 

Xr-ROPB^'A-QT,  (zi-r6W-j^  163)  «.  The  eating 
of  dry  meat^  a  sort  of  fast  among  the  primitive 
Christians. 

Xe'ROP^'TBAItMY,  a.  A  dry  soreness  of  the  eyes. 

Xz-Rcf-rsa,  (-t4«Z,  101)  *.  A  dry  haWt  of  body 
XIPHIAS,  zir-i-Xsa,   163:  •.    The  swoid-ath; 

also  a  eomet  thaped  like  a  sword. 
Xj-pnoil/'E8t    (4tz,    101)    i.    The   sword-lbrmed 

rartihige  or  gristle  of  the  breast-bone :  also  called  the 

Xiph'oid. 
XYLOGRAPHY,  zl-log'-ra-fH  87,  163:  «. 

^ood-engraving. 
Xx'lMf'VJ'A,  9.  Bitter  wood.  [Bot.] 
XYSTER,  Zis'-t^r,  «.  A  surgeon's  Instrument  far 

scraping  and  shaving  bones. 
XYSTUS,  zV-tQS,  «.  A  walking  place  or  galWry. 


Y. 


YE 

letter.  At  the  beginning  of  syllables,  wllene^'er  the 
letter  following  it  is  a  vowel,  it  now  uki'S  Uu*  ttt^wuX 
formerly  denoted  by  J,  and  is  a  consonant.  Ueir.g  iko 
5Sth  element  of  the  schema  pruflkvl;  see  58:  see 
also  Principles  3,  4, 15. 16,  and  146. 

Y-,  i,  105 :  A  preflx  chiefly  of  participles  and  pre» 
tents,  occurring  in  old  authors,  augmenting  the  sylla- 
bles with  no  other  effect  at  preM*nt  than  of  giving  a 
quaintness  suitable  for  some  species  of  poetry. 

YACHT,  yot,  [Dutch]  «.  A  smaU  ship  for  plea- 
sore,  passage,  or  slate. 

YAGER,  yi«'-g^r,  [Ger.]    t.    A  horseman. 

YAHOO,  ys-hoo,  «.  a  word  said  to  have  been 
coined  by  Swift :  Chesterfleld  uses  it  for  a  savage,  or 
one  like  a  savage. 

YAMsKyam,  #.  A  large  esculent  root  growing  in 
tropical  climates. 

YANKEE,  )iog'.k^l58:  t.  Acantname  forau 
Anglo-American.imitated  from  the  ludian  misproaQa- 
ciation  of  the  word  Enffiisk :  iu  America,  the  inhabit- 
ants only  of  the  Eastern  states  an*  called  by  this  name. 
To  YAPa»ylp,  V,  n.  To  yelp,  to  bark.  tL'£»trani;c.} 
YARDnyard,  33 :  «.  Inclosed  ground  ac^joiuiug  a 
house. 

YARDsyard,  «.  A  measure  of  three  feet ;  a  pole  as 
for  measuring  a  vard  ;  the  supports  of  saIIs. 

19*  The  compounds  are  Tard'-arm,  (one  half  the  yard 
supporting  a  sail ;)  Tard^-Vind,  Ca  quantity  of  lai.d  va- 
rying at  cnfTerent  plac«*s  from  Id  to  40  acres ;)  Yard'- 
wmtd,  (a  wand  to  measure  with ;)  &c. 

YAREIsyirc,  a.  Beady,  dexterous,  eager.   [Obs.] 

Yare'-ly,  ad.  Dexterously, skilfoUy.  [Shaks] 

YARNsyarn,  33  :  «.  Span  wool:  woollen  thread; 
one  of  the  threads  of  which  a  rope  is  eomposed. 

To  YARRsyar,  «.  n.  To  growl  or  soari.  [Ainsw.] 

YARROW,  yir'-ri,  129,  125 :  •.  A  plant  which 
grows  on  dry  banks,  otherwise  called  Milli/oil, 

YATEx^yitt,  «.  Gate.  [Spenser.] 

YA  W=yi>B,  «.  The  African  name  of  a  raspberry :  in 
the  plural,  a  severe  cutaneous  disease  brought  from 
Africa  into  the  West  Indies. 

To  YAW»yl«,  V.  n.  To  deviate  fhmi  the  Bno  of  her 

course,  applied  to  a  ship. 
Y'AWL«yl^Bl,  «.  A  small  shipboat. 
To  YAWL«yi«l,  v.  m.  To  yelL   [Quarks,  1620.] 

7*0  YAWN =yl«n,  v.n.  To  gape,  to  oedlate;  to 
open  wide;  to  express  desire  by  yawning. 

YawD,  s.  An  involunitry  opening  of  the  mouth  fkum 
drowsiness  or  lassitude ;  hiatus. 

Yawn'-ing,  a.  and  «.  Sleepy,  drowsy : — *.  Act  of 
gaping. 

YCLAD,  i-clW,  a.  (See  Y-.)  CUd.  [Shak*] 

K-CLEP£i/,  (^-clipt',  135,114,  143)  part.  (Sea 

Y-:  see  also  To  Clepe.)  Called,  named.  [Milton.]  ' 
K-DRAi/,  por/.  Dreaded.  [Spenser.] 

YE!»ye,  or  t4,  176  :  pron.  The  nominative  pliual 
of  7%o«.'  it  is  never  used  but  when  the  plural  is  really 
meant,  and  generallv  only  in  the  solemn  style. 

You,  yC5,  yoo,  yl,  125,  176  :  pron.  The  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  plural  of  TlbiMi :  it  is  very  often  used 
tog  Thou  or  TTtee,  but  always,  properly,  with  a  plural 
construction:  see  Thou:  this  first  mode  of  pronuncia- 
tion occurs  only  in  case  of  emphasis;  tlie  second  and 
third,  with  vanons  degrees  of  distinctness,  are  the 
usual  modes.— the  more  distinct  mode  belonging  rather 
to  the  nominative  case,  the  less  distinct  to  the  ao* 
casative. 

Your,  y55r, yoor,  yur,  1 76 :.  pron.  The  posstaslre  form 
of  You  wlien  the  thing  possessed  follows;  otherwise  the 
possessive  is  Youas:  the  first  mode  of  pronunciation 
occurs  only  in  case  of  emphasis;  the  second  and 
third,  with  various  degrees  (^distioetness,  are  the  usual 
modes. 


Y  is  popnlariy  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twentv-fifth :  see  W:  it  is  but  ano- 
thotmda  of  I,  being  subject  to  all  tho  changes  of  this 

The  aicB  =:  U  nti  uncr  mode*  of  •ptlUnf  that  have  no  trresulsiity  of  wnsd. 

Comonantt:  mwh-un,  i.  r.  mimon,  165 :  vTxh-UD,  i.  e,  rition,  165  }  fttn,  166:  th*D,  166# 
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Vour-*eir,  pron.    The  reciproeal  fcrm  of  You  whra 

uMd  for  Thou  oi  TAm. 
Your-»elve/,    143:  prom.  The  cedproeal  toxm  of 

FoK  when  strictly  used. 
YEA,  yiij,  100 :  ad.  Yet;  ooneUtit*  to  Aay. 
To  YCAD.— 8m  To  Tede. 

To  YEAN=yean,  t>,  n.  To  bring  Ibrth  yoong,  u  a 

theep:  heuce  Yearned,  brought  forth. 
Yean'-liDg)  «.  A  young  aheep. 

YEAR~>er(,  t.  The  tpaee  in  which  the  ton  navw 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  ecliptic:  it  is  Mimetinies 
improperly  used  for  the  plural  iprithout  the  plural  ter- 
mination: Int/eari,o\d. 

Yeared>  114:  a.  ContaiAing  yMw.  [Dlsuwd] 

Year'-ly,  a.  and  ad.  Annual : — adv.  Annually. 

Year'-Uog,  <.  and  a.  A.beiMt  a  year  old:— o^/.  Br 
faiff  a  year  old. 

Ysar'-book,  118:  «.  One  of  the  books  of  law  re- 
ports from  Ed.  II.  to  Hen.  VII.,  which  were  taken  at 
the  expense  of  the  crown,  and  published  nnually, 

7b  YEARN,  yern,  131 :  v.  n.  and  a.  To  feel  great 
interual  uneasiness  as  f^om  longing,  fhim  tenderuess, 
or  pity :— act  To  cause  to  yearn,  to  grieve,  to  vex. 

Ywrn'-ing,  t.  State  of  bebg  moved  with  pity,  ten- 
derness, or  longing  desire. 

Y«irn'-f«il,  117:  a.  Mournftd.  [Oba.] 

YEAST=yea«t,  «.  Barm  uspd  tor  leavening  bre«i ; 
froth,  spume,  e^  The  old  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
Yest,  seem  to  have  quite  yielded  to  those  here  given. 

Yurr'-r,  a.  Frothy,  ipuwy.  foamy.  [Sluiks.] 

To  YEDE=yed<,        \  v,  n.     To    go,    to  mar  h. 

I  YoDE,  y6d,  135:  /  [Spenser.] 

YELK.— See  Yolk- 

To  YELL=y^l,  155  :  v.n,  and  a.  To  cry  out  with 

a  hideous  noise:— act  I'o  utter  with  a  yell. 
Yell,  «.  A  loud  hideous  outcry. 

YE[XOW,  y«l'-li,  125:  a.  and  t.  Being  of  a 
bright  gold-like  colour:—*.  Yellow  ook>ur:  in  the 
plural  number,  a  disease  of  horses. 

To  YelMotr,  v.  a.  and  n.  To  render  yellow.  [Shake.] 
— •««.  [Dyer.]  To  grow  yellow. 

Yel'-lotcnness,  «.  The  quality  of  being  yellow :  it  is 
used  by  Shakspeare  to  Imply  jealousy. 

Yel'-loM^-iab,  a.  Somewhat  yellow. 

Yel'-loic-ish-ness,  5.  QuaUty  of  being  yeUowish. 

f^  The  comi>ound9  are  Yetlow-bov,  (cant  name  for  a 
guinea  or  other  gold  coin;)  r«frtoto/e''cer.  (a  malig- 
nant disease;)  Yeriow^ldi^,  (a  flower;)  YerUm- 
ham'mer,  (a  bird ;)  Uc 

To  YELP»yJSlp,  v.  n.  To  bark  as  a  beagle  hound 
after  his  prey. 

YEOMAN,  yo'-mfin,  108  :  t.  A  man  of  common 
rank  who  by  any  circumstance  of  employment  or  pos- 
sessions ooroes  next  in  degree  below  a  gentleman  ; 
hence  a  man  of  small  esUte  in  land ;  an  upner  servant 
iu  a  nobleman's  fismily :  a  ceremonious  title  given  to 
soldiers  as  for  their  manly  bearing;  at  present,  «u 
officer  of  the  king's  household  ;  a  special  title  of  cer- 
tain inferior  miliUry  attendants,  who  are  called  Yeo- 
men of  the  gvard. 

Yeo'-m«u-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  yeoman. 

Yro'-mnn-ry,  ••  The  collective  body  of  yeomen. 

7b  YERKaterk,  35 :  v.  a.  and  n.  To  jerk;  to 
lash:— ^m.  [b.  and  Fl.]  To  move  as  with  jerks. 

Yerk,  «.  A  jerk,  a  quick  motion. 
7b  YERN.— See  To  Yearn. 


YES^y^s,  152:  «<;.  A  term  of  aBnutka:fti 
affirmative  particle  opposed  to  Xo:  (nt  No.)  Em 
so ;  not  only  so.  bat  more. 

VEST,  YESTY.— See  Yeast. 

Y£STER»y«t/-tn,  H.  That  wu  next  bstes  the 
present  day.  as  Tetter  snn.  [Dryden.] 

Ybs'-tsr-dat,  s,  and  ad.  The  d^  hefiut  thi  |»- 
sent  :^-€tdv.  On  th«  d»y  last  ms(. 

Yes"-tbb-n/oht',  (-niU,  I  la)  ••and  «c*.  TVW 
night: — ado.  On  the  last  night. 

YET=y£t,  any',  and  nWL  Kemtbelesp.  aotvtt^ 
standing,  however;— Oiifp.  Beside;  still;  oaoe  spis; 
at  this  present  time ;  at  least ;  in  a  new  de|ree;  after 
all ;  hitherto,  sometimes  with  «s  before  it. 

YEVEN«y«v'-vn.   Uaed  for  (Jiten,  by  Spenser. 

YEW=y58,  110  :  #.  A  tree  of  tough  »wri  ssed  fcr 
bows ;  and  by  ancient  custom  much  plsoted  iacwBcb 
yards. 

Yew'-^n,  a.  Made  of  yew. 

YEX,  ylcks,  188  :  «.  (Also  caDed  Tax.)  Tte  fe- 
cup :  hcDce  To  Ye*,  to  have  the  hiccup.  [1609.] 

YFERE,  h-fert',  ad.  Together.  tSpeesw.] 

7b  YIELD,  yeeld,  103:  9. a.  and  n,  {YMM 

Yielded,  is  quiteobs.)  To  produce;  to  render;  to  sfcrf; 
to  resign,  to  surrender ;  to  concede ;  to  grsni  j  to  e»it 
—•««.  To  give  up;  to  submit ;  to  give  wsj  «  pkft- 

Yteld'-er,  «.  One  who  yields. 

Yield'-ing,  a,  and  *.  Flexible,  aeoommodstiii .— * 

Act  of  producing  ;  submission. 
Yi>ld'-ing-ly,  €uL  With  compUanee. 
YtVld'-ing-nesi,  t .  Oispoaitwn  to  yield.  [Pdrj.] 

Yi>ld'-auce,  «.  A  yielding.  [Dp.  HaH] 
YOKE=y5kt,  «.  The  wooden  Undagc  i^seed  on  ^ 

necks  of  draught  oxen  to  unite  them:  a  mtrkcf  •»- 

vitnde  or  slavery;  a  ohain,  a  bond ;  a  couple,  s  psa. 

in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the  pineal  with  the  iBgf 

lar  terminaUon. 
To  Yoke,  V.  a.  To  put  ayoka  on  ;  to  coopk;  »«• 

slave;  to  restrain:  Milton  nses  TokiM§i\^  P«^ 

pleVwith  a  neuter  sense.  .  ,j.    . 

ga*  The  compounds  are  Tok^-m^e  or  rsw -/•«*»• 

Yoke'-e/m  (a  tree)  is  probably  no  relattoo. 

YOLD. — See  To  Yield.  [Spenser] 

YOLK,  yokt,   116,  139:  j.  (The  old  fern  Y^^ 

appears  to  have  gone  out  of  use.)  The  y^JJjJ^^JJJl? 

an  egg :  some  botanists  apply  the  word  to*  cocrttposs- 

eut  ]Mirt  in  plants. 
YON = yon,  a.  Yon,  <w  Yonder. 
Yon'-d^r,  a.  Being  at  a  distance  within  vie* ;  /* 

is  the  same,  but  out  of  use. 
Y0ND-y6nd,a.  Mad.  furious:  UmsybesUJfdtJ 

the  pre\  i.jus  words  wiUi  the  sense  of  bavinf  the  ■"» 

at  a  dittamce  or  alienated.  [Spenser.] 
YORE=.yort,  ad.    Long:    OffoM,^^^^ 

long  ago 
YOU.— See  under  Yo. 
YOUNG,  yung,  120:  a.  and  «.   Betog^ntht  W 

part  of  life.  «  onposed  to  old ;  U  i.^^ 

to  vegetable  life :  ignorant,  weak:—*-  i"  '^'^ 

of  animals  collectively. 
Young'-Uh,  72  :  a.  Somewhat  young. 
Yotm  V,  (yung'.g^r)    1  158,  77 :  Ths  «M^ 
YoW.^e8t,(yung'-g^U;tt)J  ia»i«  aid  ■««**•• 
Young.  . 

Yowng'-ly,   a,  and  «*  YouthW,  [Gwrer:}-*^ 
[Shaks.]  Early  in  life.  ^ 

Yoimg'-ling,  «.  Any  cwatnie  in  the  IW  P^  «  ■" 
YoirngM, «.  Youth.  [Spenser.] 
Yoling'-sUr,  «.  A  young  person  ia  taaiemj^ 
Yowng'-ker,  158:  s,  A  youngster. 


Tb«  tcbainn  entirr.  and  the  prioclplet  to  wbldi  lb«  aumbsrs  rsfsr,  prsccds  lbs  DletionsfT' 

roMw/«i  gi^^wa^i:  ch&p'nnan:  pd-pik':  ll^a:  go6d:  j'55,  i.  e.  >e»,  55 :  «,s*s*^ 
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ZEN 


ZOO 


YOUR,  YOURS,  YOURSELF,  Ac— 8m  with 

Ye. 
YOUTH, yo52*,  125:  «.  Th«putofUfetiiee«ediDgto 

childhood  and  adolescence,  generally  reckoned  from 

fourteen  to  twenty -eight;  a  young  roan ;  young  people 

collectively. 
YoHih'-ljff  a.    Young.    [Obs.]     In  the  Spectator  we 

fiad  Tuuthier  as  from  Yottthy. 
Yot*fh''{u\,  117:  a.  Young;  soitable  to  the  firrt  part 

of  life;  ngonHM  aa  in  youth. 
YoM/A'-ful-ly,  aa.  In  a  youthfhl  manner. 
YM</A'-hopd,  118:  «.  State  of  youth.  [Cheyne.] 

,  Y PIG HT,  i-pTu',  115  :  par/.   (See  Y-.)  Fixed  a« 
by  pitching.  [Spenser.] 

YITRIA,  itf'iTh»i,».  One  of  the  earths,  (named  from 
ytterAy,  a  quarry  in  Swotlen,)  having  the  appearance  of 
a  fine  white  powder*  with  no  taste  or  smell :  it  com- 
bines with  acida  and  forms  salts. 

Yt'-tri-OttS,  120:  a.  P^rtainiug  toyttria. 

Yt'-tri-um,  «.  The  metallic  base  of  yttria. 

YULE=yult,  s.  The  name  of  either  of  the  two 
Kreat  feasts  of  the  year  in  ancient  times,  Lammastifle 
and  CkmtauUt  but  u&ed  mostly  with  reference  to  the 
latter. 

YUX.— SeeYex. 


Z. 

Z  is  popularly  the  Iwenty.fbnrth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
though  really  the  twentv-sixth  :  see  W  :  its  sound  is 
the  60th  element  of  the  schemes  prefixed.  As  an 
abbreviation  or  sign,  it  soro<*times  stands  lor  2,000.  ZZ 
was  a  sign  or  character  used  fox  myrrh. 

ZACCHO,  tSc'-kA,  161  :  «.    The  lowest  part  of  the 

pedestal  of  a  column. 
ZAFPRC*  z&r'-fur,  159 :  s.   The  resldoum  of  cobalt 

after  the  volatile  matters  have  been  expelled  by  cal. 

eination.^^ 
ZANY,  xa'-n^  «.  A  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon. 
To  Za'-ny,  V.  a.  To  mimic.  [B.  and  Fl.] 
ZARNICH,   zaK-mck,  161:    ».    The  name  of  a 

genus  of  fossils  that  burn  with  a  whitish  flame  and 

a  smelljike  garlic 
ZEA=sze'-J,  9.  The  generic  name  of  maisc. 
Ze'^ine,  105  :  t.    A  yellow  substance  approaching  in 

its  natnre  to  gluten,  obtained  from  maize. 
ZBAL=szeal»  «.    Passionate  ardour  in  some  pursuit, 

or  in  support  of  some  cause. 
'£.EA\.''0V9,  (ai5l'-U8,  136,  120)  a.    Having  seal. 
ZeuV'OU»'\jf,  ad.  In  a  sealous  manner. 
XeaV-ouB-neaa,  «.  Zeal. 
XeaV'Otf  18  :  «.    One  carried  away  by  zeal,  genendly 

used  in  dispraise.  . 
Z<al'-ot-ry,  «.  Behaviour  of  a  zealot  [Bp.  Taylor.] 
Z^al-ot'-i-cal,  a.  Perniciously  zealous.   [Strype.] 
ZEBRA^ze'-brJ,  s.     An  African    animal  like  an 

ass.  but  bt-autifully  striped. 
ZEBU=ze'-b&,   «.     A  small  East  Indian  bison 

sort  of  ox,  with  a  hump  on  his  shoulders. 
ZECHlN,«e'-kTD,  161  :  ».  A  sequin. 
ZED^ZJ^d,  «.  The  name  of  the  letter  Z. 

ZEDOARY,  zSd'-h-aT'^,  s.    A  medicinal 

growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
Z£1NE.— See  under  Zea. 
ZENDrazSnd,   «.     The  language  of  the  Magi  and 

ancient  flre-worshippers  of  Persia. 
Zend'-o-vest'''^,  «.    The  sacrtfl  book  of  tlie  modem 

fli«-wor«hippers.  ascribed  to  Zoroaster. 
ZEN  lTH=»z^n'-ttt,  «.    The  point  orerhead  opposite 

to  the  nadir. 


or 


root 


ZEOL!TE=ze'-A-lTti,  «.  The  generic  name  of  mi- 
nerals that  appear  to  froth  or  boil  under  the  action  of 
the  blowpipe. 

Ze'-o-lU"-ic  88  :  a.  Pertaming  to  zeolite. 

Ze'-o-lit"-i-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of  zeolite. 

ZEPHYR,  z«f'-<?r,  163 :  t.  StricUy,  the  west  wind; 
pueticalljr,  any  mild  soft  wind :  the  full  Latin  name 
which  Milton  uses  is  Zeph'yrus. 

ZERO=^zerc'-A,  ».  Cipher  or  0 ;  hence,  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  scale,  especially  of  a  thermometer: 
the  zero  uf  Fahrenheit  is  fixed  at  the  point  at  which 
mercury  stands  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  snow 
and  common  salt;  that  of  Reaumur  is  fixed  at 
freezing- point,  or  thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahreuheit. 

ZEST=zSst,  «.  A  piece  of  omnge  or  lemon  peel 
used  to  Kivo  flavour  to  Honor ;  hence,  a  taste  added 
for  a  relish ;  a  relish  i—To  Zest,  to  give  a  relish  to. 

ZETETlC=»z^-t«t'4ck.  a.  That  seeks^  that  pro. 
ceeds  by  inquiry,  as  the  ZeUtic  method  in  mathe- 
matics: the  ancient  Pyrrhonists  were  called  ZeUties, 
or  seekers. 

ZEUGMA=zug>u'-ind,  110:  «.  An  understood 
junction  of  words  which  are  under  the  same  circum- 
stances of  construction,  by  which  a  verb,  adjective,  or 
other  part  of  speech  aj^reein;;  fnratnmnticaily  with  one, 
is  referred  by  the  sense  to  the  other,  whether  };ram- 
maticiUIy  correspondent  or  not;  as  "Here  was  her 
chariot,  here  her  weapons,"  where  the  verb  agreeing 
with  chariot  is  referred  by  zeugma  to  the  subbtuntivo 
weapitm. 

ZlG-ZAG^^zTg'-zag,  «.  and  a,  A  line  moving  in 
and  out  with  sharp  angles : — a^.  Having  short  turns. 
To  Zig'-zag,  V.  a.  To  form  into  sharp  turns. 

ZlMOME=z?-in&ine,«.  A  constituent  of  the  gluten 
of  wheat  and  of  other  vegetable  prixiuctious. 

ZINC,  zTngk,  158  :  «.  A  metal  of  a  brilliant  white 

colour  with  a  shade  of  blue. 
Zinc'-ky,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  appearing  like  zinc. 

ZlRCON=szer'-con,  18  :  «.  A  mineral  of  the  gem 
order  found  at  Ceylon. 

Zir-co'-ni-a,  90 :  t.   An  earth  obtained  from  zircon. 

Zir-c</-nt-um,  «.  The  metallic  base  of  zireonia. 

Zir'-CO-nite,  «.  A  variety  of  zircon. 

ZOCLE,  zoc'-kl,  101  :  ».  A  small  pedestal  to  sup- 
port a  bnst  or  statue ;  also  called  a  Zoc^eolo. 

ZODIAC,  zo'-di-Sck,  a.  A  great  cirsle  of  the 
heavens  extending  in  breadth  10**  ou  each  side  of  the 
ecUpHc,  .ind  comprehending  all  the  constellations 
through  which  the  sun  passes:  it  is  used  by  Milton 
for  a  girdle. 

Zo-di'-a-cal,  84  :  a.  Relating  to  the  zodiac. 

ZONE=zon*,  «.  A  girdle  ;  hence,  a  division  of  the 
earth,  as  the  torrid  zone,  the  two  temperate,  and  the 
two  frigid  zones;  circuit,  circumference. 

Zoned,  1 14  :  a.  Wearing  a  zone. 

Zo'-nar,  s.  A  girdle  which  the  Christians  and  Jews 
of  the  Levant  are  obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  them 
from  Mahometans. 

ZOOGRAPHY,  z^ff'ti't^yip  87,   163:    ».  A 

description  of  animals;  zoology. 
Zo-og'-ra-pAer,  «.  A  zoologist. 
Zo'-o-LiTB,  «.  Thefosal  remains  of  a  petrified  animal. 

Zooi/-0-or,  87:  t.  The  natural  history  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  vrith  a  less  extensive  meaning,  the 
natural  history  of  Quadrupeds,  and  so  distinguished 
from  Ornithology,  Ichthyology,  Entomology,  Sec,  which 
in  tlie  larger  meaning  of  ttie  word  are  subdivisions  of 
Zoology. 

Zo-ol'-o-ffist,  ».  One  versed  in  zoology. 

Zo'-0-lp</'-i-Crtl,  a.  Pertaining  to  zook>gy. 

Zo'-0-l<^'-i-ail-ly,  ad.  According  to  zoology. 

Zo-On'-ic,  88 :  a.  The  epithet  of  an  acid  obtamed 
from  animal  substances. 


Tb«  sign  =  is  nsd  aftsr  medss  of  spsUiag  that  bsvs  no  irrtfalaritf  of  seand. 

Co/uonantt :  mish-uD,  i.  e.  mitmon^  165 :  vTzh-un,  U  t,  witioH^  165 :  th\D,  166 
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ZUF 

Zo-OM'-O-Mr,  «.  Th«  lawt  of  aaimal  lUb. 

Zo'-o-PHOR^-ic,  (-for'-ick,  8^)  a.  An  epUbet  ap- 
plied to  a  colama  iupporting  the  tUtoe  oTan  tmimai. 

Zo-o/iV-o-rus, «.  An  ornanent  bMrlng  aaimali^  the 
ancient  name  of  the  yWrxtf.  [Arcliit.] 

ZtZ-o-PHiTE,  (-fit*,  163)  «.  A  bodj  tupposed  to 
parUke  of  the  natura  both  of  an  animal  aud  a  Te- 
getable. 

Zo'-0-/»Ay-tol''-0-gyi  «.  Natural  hiatory  of  soophytea. 

Zo-OT'-O-Mr,  •.  The  anatomy  of  brute  animal*: 
comparative  anatomy. 

Zo-or-o-miit,  «.  One  ikilled  in  zootomy. 

ZOUNDS,  xowndt,  143:  intcrj,  a  contraction 
of  ••  Oudi  urounttt,"  used  originally  as  an  oath ;  it  now 
vxprosBcs  auger  or  wonder. 

ZUFOLO,  «66r4-lA,  [Ital.]  t.  A  lilUe  flute  or 
flageolet  lued  to  teach  slnging-birdi. 


ZYG 

ZUMICssu'-mick,  a.  Am  tpilhet  of  u  acid  po^ 

cured  from  many  tueesctat  TegetaUr  mbtitaacn. 
Zu'^mate,  s,  A  compoiuid  of  somie  add  aad  a  nii- 

Aablobaw. 
Zr-MOL'-O-or,  «.  The  doctrine  of  flemenlstioB. 
$ar  This  word,  by  having  y  in  the  first  syllable  when 

the  previous  words  haTe  «,  correctly  follows  the  9- 

dinary  mode  of  trans^rring  GredK  hito  Latin  ortbv 

grapby,  aud  tbenee  into  Ec^liA. 
Zy'-fno-sim''-e-t«r,  «.  An  iuitrament  ftv  meaffBinc 

the  degree  of  fermentatioa. 
ZYGOMATIC,  «T'-gi-mit".ick,  88:  a.  (C* 

pare  Zeugma.)  An  epithai  of  that  which  bekogs  to 

or  resembltra  a  yoke,  as  the  sygoautie  proentts  is 

anntomy. 
Zy'-go-dac''-ty-loir8,    120:    a.    Hariog  tl»  taw 

yoVed,  or  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behini  as  tlw 

parrot 


The  tdumes  entire,  and  th«  ptlnciples  to  whicli  the  namlwrt  refer,  precede  the  DcttonvT. 

VowtU :  gaU'-wA^ :  chap'-man ;  pd-pl* :  iJw :  g86d :  j55,  i.  r./rip,  55 :  o,  c,  \,  &C  mukf  171. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


OH  THK 

PRONUNCIATION    OF   GREEK,    LATIN,    AND    SCRIPTURE    NAME?. 


Obs.  I.    Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  names 

adopted  or  made  use  of  in  modern  speech, 

necessarily  acquire,  in  sound  and  rhythm,  the 

main  characteristics  of   the  language  which 

receives  them ;  and  we  feel  the  less  scruple  in 

proaoQOcing  with  English  sounds  the  written 

words  of  those  ancient  languages,  because 

their   origifml  pronunciation  has   long  been 

lost.    The  first  rule  therefore  is,  when  fhe  seat 

of  accent  and  the  syllabication  are  determined 

on,  lo  promotmee  each  ty liable  according  to  the  usual 

powen  of  the  letiert  in  Englith  at  indicated  in 

the  tchrmes  which  precede  the  principlet  at  the 

beffitming  of  th't  worh.    Admitting  this  rule, 

the  question  nevertheless  occurs,  whether  those 

other   tendenciet    of    English    pronunciation, 

which,  with  regard  to  our  own  language,  so 

frequently  and  so  materially  interfere  with  the 

general    rules    on    which  the   schemes  are 

founded, — tendencies  which  required  so  long 

a  development  under  the  name  of  principles, — 

whether  these  are  to  have  the  same  influence 

and  effect  in  modifying  the  general  rule  or 

determining  the  manner  of  applying  it.    That 

these  tendencies  do  frequently  influence  our 

syllabication  of  classical  words,  is  shown  by 

kome  remarks  contained  in  Prin.  94 : — that  the 

pronunciation  of  many  ancient  names  which 

frequently  occur  is  flied  by  those  tendencies, 

may  be  evinced  by  such  examples  as  Caf-to^ 

Nt'-rof     Mi' 'da;    Sa^-lon,   Nt^-ma;     Af-rica, 

Peripatefnci,  which,    but    for    the    tendency 

pointed  out  by  Prin.  92,  would,  perhaps,  have 

l>een    divided  and   pronounced  CiW-o,  Nir^-o, 

Mtd'-aa,    S^/'-on,    Num'-a ;     A'-friea,     Peri' 

pate'-lici :  so  W-mitor,  but  for  the  exception 

with   regard  to  u  noted   in   the  same  rrin., 

would  perhaps  have  been  pronounced   Num'» 

itor;  Ga^-biit  Cimnte'^ii,  Ligi^-ria,  but  for  the 

tendency  stated  at  Prin.  93,  might  have  been 

divided  into  GiUZ-ii,  Cimmir^-ii,  LiguZ-ia  ;  and 

SiV-iu«,  but  for  the  exception  with  regard  to 

I,  might  have  been   ST-riut.    Again,  but  for 

the  tendencies  alluded  to  at  Prins.  120  and  92, 

the  diphthongs  in  f>«rf'-€i/j«,  jEi-chy/us,  would 

always  have  been  sounded  i  ;  and  but  for  the 

tendency  explained  at  Prin.  147,  we  never 

should  have  heard  Pho^-ch-on,  Pon^-ti-ut,  Maf- 

ti-a,  Ca-du'-ce-utt  &c ,  pronounced  as  if  written 

Pki/thi'on,  Pon'sheu;  &c     It  is  Walker's 

principle  and  practice,  that  these  tendencies, 

having   been   allowed    to  operate   thus   far, 

ought  to  be  followed  as  rules  or  laws  in  all 

correspondent    cases;     a  mode  of  thinking 

which  is  not  likely  to  find  many   advocates 

at  the  present  day,  and  which,  it  is  probable, 

few  persons  beside  himself  have  ever  enter- 
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tained   in   theory,   though  their  practice  has 
unwarily  conformed  to  it. 

Obi.  '2.  In  adhering,  therefore,  generally  to 
Walker's  syllabication  in  the  following  Key,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  we  yield  to  his  prac- 
tice, so  far  as  it  appears  a  general  practice, 
without  recognising  the  validity  of  his  prin- 
ciple further  than  that  general  practice  is 
deemed  to  extend.  Hence,  some  words  are 
found  (not  a  great  many)  which  are  not 
divided  into  syllables  exactly  as  Walker  has, 
or  would  have  divided  thenL 

Obs.  3.  So  likewise  in  adopting  the  usual 
mode  of  sounding  ci,  «i,  /i,  ce,  &C.,  when  without 
accent  before  a  vowel  in  the  next  syllable,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  we  yield  to  a  practice 
which  has  become  general,  without  admitting 
its  propriety ;  and  as  the  change  in  the  sound 
of  the  consonant  seems  to  be  a  corruption  even 
in  our  own  language,  a  stand  against  it  is  at- 
tempted in  a  few  instances,  where  the  capital 
letters  ci,  si,  &C.,  which  indicate  the  cor- 
rupted sound,  are  not  used. 

Obs.  4.  Two  of  the  tendencies. which  inter- 
fere with  the  general  rule  must  however  be 
allowed  their  effect,  almost  to  the  bame  extent 
as  in  pronouncing  words  purely  English.  The 
general  principle  of  the  scheme  is,  that  vowel- 
letters  have  the  same  quality  of  sound  when 
unaccent«l  as  when  accented ;  and  this  b  to  be 
understood  when  no  indication  to  the  contrary 
appears.  With  regard  to  a,  however,  and 
also  with  regard  to  i  or  its  equivalent  jr, 
this  general  principle  yields,  though  not  quite 
so  prevalent! V  as  in  English  words,  to  the 
tendency  which  gives  to  unaccented  a  the  sound 
&  instead  of  i,  (Prin.  98 ;)  and  to  unaccented  i, 
or  y,  the  sound  k  instead  of  i,  (Prin.  105.) 
These  deviations  from  the  general  rule  are 
signified  throughout  the  Key  by  an  Italic  cha- 
racter for  the  a,  t,  ory;  in  the  absence  of 
which  indication,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  letter  retains  its  pure  sound, — namely,  A  orT. 

Obs.  5.  It  sometimes  happens,  after  the  t  or 
V  has  yielded  to  the  change  of  sound  indicated 
m  the  foregoing  observation,  that,  in  the 
transition  to  the  following  vowel,  the  sound  ^ 
acquires  something  of  the  nature  of  a  conso- 
nant, as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  pronouncing 
Acha'-t-Ot  Pompe'-i-us,  which  in  fluent  utterance 
are  pronounc^^cha'-ya,  Pompe'-yus ;  (Prin. 
146.)  A  note  referring  to  the  present  observa- 
tion accompanies  words  in  which  this  effect 
may  allowably  take  place. 

Obs.  6.  The  diphthongs  proper  or  improper, 
I  astheyarecalledi  are  to  receive  their  most  usual 
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iouDds :  thus  «  and  m,  which  are  found  only  in 
clauicai  words,  are  sounded  e,  (Prin.  103,) 
except  in  some  instances  alluded  to  io  Obs.  1, 
in  which  the  vowel  is  customarily  shortened  ; 
ai  when  it  does  not  suffer  disresis  is  to  be 
sounded  a,*  (Prin.  100;)  au  is  sounded  l«, 
(Prin.  123;)  eu  and  tte  (the  latter  scarcely 
occurs)  are  sounded  u,(  Prin.  110;)  oi  is  sounded 
as  in  tot/,  boy,  (Prin,  29.)  There  is  only  one  of 
the  digraphs — namely,  ei— that  does  not  take 
its  most  usual  sound ;  for  the  usual  sound  of 
ei  in  the  majority  of  English  words  is  e,  (Prin. 
103,)  but  in  classical  names  it  is  sounded  T. 

Obs.  7.  C  and  g  before  e,  (and  conse- 
quently ce,  OS,)  i,  and  y,  must,  according  to  the 
general  rule,  have  their  soft  sounds,  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  indicate  by  any  particular 
mark  when  the  letters  come  together;  but 
when  the  consonant,  by  the  syllabication, 
happens  to  be  separated  from  the  vowel,  the 
soft  sou nd  of  the  c  or  jf  is  signified  by  the  Italic 
character:  on  the  other  hand,  when  g,  not- 
withstanding its  position  before  f,  i,  or  y,  is 
pronounced  hard,  as  is  customary  in  some 
Hebrew  and  Greek  names,  it  is  printed  in  a 
small  capital,  or  if  at  the  beginning  of  a  word, 
in  a  larger  capital  than  usual. 

Obs.  8.  Ch  in  Greek  words  is  always 
sounded  A,  (Prin.  161,)  and  in  Scripture  names 
also,  though  not  without  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Such  is  the  sound  it  must  receive  wherever  the 
letters  are  in  the  ordinary  character ;  but  being 
printed  in  small  capitals,  or  in  larger  capitals 
than  usual  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  the 
sound  is  to  be  that  of  the  English  ck  as  in 
ekair,  each,  ^s  to  ph,  it  is  to  have  the  same 
sound  in  proper  names  as  in  all  other  adopted 
words  from  the  ancient  languages, — namely,/, 
(Prin.  163.)  Other  combinations  of  initial  con- 
sonants which  are  foreign  to  the  nature  and 
habits  of  our  language,  drop  the  sound  of  their 
first  letters;  as  Gi,  Ct,  On.Mn,  Pn,  ft,  Pt,  Phik, 
7W    (Prin.  144.) 

Obs.  9.  What  is  chiefly  attended  to  and 
chiefly  sought  after  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Creek,  f^atin,  and  Scripture  names,  is  the  seat 
of  the  accent.  This  (with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions in  Scripture  names)  is  always  on  the  last 
syllable  but  one,  or  the  last  but  two.  As  to 
Latin,  the  law  is,  that  if  by  the  usage  of  the 
•ncient  poets  the  penultimate  is  long,  it  is  to 
have  the  accent;  but  if  short,  then  the  accent 
goes  to  the  previous  syllable.  With  regard 
to  Greek,  the  law  is  originally  something  diffe- 
rent,  but  in  our  modern    pronunciation   of 


Greek  we  follow  the  Latin  rale.  Ai  t9 
Hebrew,  the  original  seat  of  accent  ii  ia 
almost  every  word  a  matter  of  doubt  or  ooo- 
troversy,  to  escape  from  which  the  osial 
course  is  to  receive  the  words  throogb  the 
Greek  of  the  SepCuagint,  and  so  to  accnt 
them  as  Greek  words  by  the  Latin  law.  Snci 
are  the  general  principles  by  which  the  plaa of 
the  accent  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  ScriptBre 
names  is  determined.  But  in  brin^g  thea 
to  bear  on  particular  instances,  the  gifsiest 
difficulties  frequently  occur.  In  the  first  p!aw, 
it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the  qoao- 
tity  of  the  penultimate  even  io  Greek  ami 
Latin  names ;  because  the  word  occuB  pei- 
haps  only  in  the  prose-writers,  or  beloogs,  as  it 
does  in  many  instances,  to  the  bsstard  or 
monkish  Latin  of  the  middle  ages;  vbile, 
with  regard  to  Scnptare  names,  tbeie  ii, 
as  above  stated,  scarcely  any  guide  hot  the 
Septufll^int^  and  even  this  affords  no  clev  to  the 
quantity  of  the  penultimate  if  it  happens  not 
to  be  a  diphthong,  nor  an  e  nor  an  «,  mr  a 
vowel  before  two  consonants.  Added  to  ail  thb, 
the  poets  themselves  do  not  always  agree;  aei 
the  same  word  as  it  comes  to  t»  from  the  Greek 
through  the  Latin,  or  directly  from  the  Greek, 
sometimes  has  a  different  acceotaatioo.  (See 
Prin.  86.)  To  mark  the  seat  of  accent  ia  everi 
instance,  in  a  manner  to  preclude  all  doobtor 
difference  of  opinion,  is  therefore  impoisibte. 
It  is  sufficient  to  have  the  support  of  gpo^ 
authorities  when  they  can  be  found,  and  to 
abide  by  reputable  custom  when  they  caoDOi 
The  greatest  industry,  considerable  research 
and  much  acquired  tact  as  regards  caatoiBr 
seem  to  have  been  employed  by  Wslker  ii 
making  up  his  mind  in  doubtful  caso;  ami 
the  accentuation  which  he  adopts  is  folloved 
with  very  few  eiceptions  in  the  ensoing  pagw 
Obs.  10.  Only  one  more  remark  needi  ^ 
made:  whatever  was  the  nature  or  the 
manner  of  ancient  accent,  ia  bringing  the 
words  which  were  subject  to  it  into  the  teatm 
of  English  speech,  its  nature  or  manner  most 
become  English.  (See  Prjn.  174.)  And  as,  Id 
our  own  language,  when  a  word  ii  of  •<*** 
length,  we  assist  the  principal  by  a  secondary 
accent  or  accents,  so  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Scripture  names,  the  same  practice  prevaili. 
Accordingly,  in  the  following  Key,  wbeoewr 
the  rhythm  requires  a  secondary  accent  to 
assist  the  principal,  the  teat  of  both  « 
marked,— that  of  the  secondary  accent  by  tb« 
single  stroke  ('),  that  of  the  priocipal  •««»* 
by  the  double  stroke  C^). 


*  In  Hebrew  words  some  speakers  chooM  to  gire  ai  tho  dV»thongal  prononeUtkm  41 ;  hot  Ifce  jnctk*  ii 

far  from  being  conunon  or  esUbUshad. 
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A   KEV 


TO  THK 


PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  SCRIFIUUE  PROPER  NAMES. 


\*   la  Walker's  Key  there  are  two  voeabulariet.  one  for  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  other  for  the  Scripfliire  namei. 
As  there  apprart  to  be  no  utility  and  tome  inconvenience  in  this  division,  the  two  Toeabularies  are  here  blended. 


AB 


AB 


AC 


AC 


AC 


j4f  a,  or  flA=r  J  :  i  or  y=i :  es^hiM :  ch=|^ :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.=8he :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


^a  place.^ 
,  (a  river.  J 


A'-o-loA 

A'-«  ronsAa'-roa 

AS 

A'-ba and  A'ba 

Ab'-a-a* 

Ah'-o-ba 

Ab'-a-ee^-nc 

Ab'-a-  cue  • 

AW-n-dah 

Ab'.iMli"M 

Ab'-o-gn 

if-bair^tka 

A'-tMl 

Ab'-«.las 

^ba'-no. 

Ab'a  n«,i 

A'bmMi'-t€i 

^•bao'-Ti-as 

AW.an-tr-atdM 

ifban'-ti-das 

il-ban'-tis 

Ab'  ar-ba".r»a 

Ab'^-ri 

Ab'<a-Hm 

if-bar^-i-mon 

Ab'ni-m 

Ab'-a*ron 

il-ba'-ros 

Ahtk^'ta 

Ab'-a-ai^-ti» 

Ab'-a»-««"-no 

AVai-ae'-nl 

^-bas'-sut 

AV-a-tos 

Ab'ba  id) 

Ab'-da 

A  b'-da-lon''-«-mna 

Ab-de'-ra 

Ab-dc'-ns 

Ab'-de-ri"t«f 

Ab-de'-rua 

Ab'di 

AbHU'-aa 

Ab'-di-el 

Ab'-don 

A-W-Q'im 

^-bed'-ne-go 

A'-bel 

A'bel  Beth-ma'-^ooA 

A'  bel  Ma''.im 

A'-be1  Me-hoMath 

A'bel  Mk"-r«-im(a) 

A'-bel  Shit*'-Um 

^•beMa 

Ab'-el-li^-nua 

A'-bi-s 

A'hm'-da 

AV-e-aan 

AV-«-aar 

A'-bes 

Ab'-ga-roa 

A'bi 


A-ht^-o.  or  J-\i\'-ah 

A'-U-al"-bon 

^•bi'-a-tapU 

i4-bi'-a-thar 

A'-bib 

A'W-dah 

Ab'-t-dan 

A'-bi-«l 

A'-b«-e"-ter 

A'-W-e«"-rit«(c) 

Ab'-f-gail 

A»/-i-ha"-il 

^-bl'-hn 

i^bf-hud 

A'-b/-i 

^-bi'goA 

^-bl'-iam 

Ab'-j-la.(a  mountain.) 

^-bi'-Io,  (a  town.) 

Ab'-ile"-no 

^-bim'-4-el  * 

i^-bim'-c-lech 

^-bin'-a-dab 

^•hin'-o-am 

.<4-bi'-rani 

^-bi'-rom 

^-bia'^-i  (a)* 

A-hu'-n-ret 

^-bis'-a-rit 

Ab'-isc'-i 

At/-i-shag 

^-bbU'-a-i  * 

^•biah'-a*bar 

^•bi»l/-«i-loin 

^-bish'-u-rt 

AtZ-t-shur 

Ab'-f-aon"-t«« 

Ab'-f-ium 

Ab'-i-lal 

Ab'-i-tub 

^-bi'-ud 

Ab-W'Ui 

Ab'-ner 

^-bo'-brt-oo 

A-bo'-bui 

^-b<B'-cri-tua 

Ab'-o-la".ni 

^-brZ-lna 

AI)-on' i-tei"-choa  • 

Ab'-o-rn"  ca 

AV-o-ri^'t-nw  7 

/f-bor'-raa 

Ab'-ra-da"-t«s 

A'-bram 

A'-bro-ham 

^•bren'-Ti-na 

^•broc'-o-maa 

Ab-rod'-i»"-tu» 

^-bro'-ni-ua 

^-bron'Hy-cna 

Ab'-ro-ta 

.<<-brot'-o-num 

/f-biyp'-o-lia 

Ab'^aa-lom 


•us 

^'-mi-o  (d) 
r-mi^iXd) 
^'-mu8  (d) 


Ab-se'-ua 

Ab-8i'-m«-vua 

Ab-ain'-thi-l 

Ab'-so-ruB 

Ab-syr'-tos 

Ab-ajn'-tus 

^-bu'-bua 

Ab'-u-H"-t« 

Ab'-y-da"ni 

Ab'-y-de"-nu» 

A-Uy'-iVi 

A-hy'-diM 

^-by'-dua 

AV-y-bi 

Ab'-y-lon 

Ab'-ys-ai"-nl 

Ab' ya-8in"-Mi 

Ac'-a-cal^-lis 

Ac'-a-ce^-si-um  (6) 

^-ca'-ci-tts 

Ac'-a-de"! 

Ac'^-do" 

Ac'-a^e" 

Ac'-a-lan"-<inia 

yl-cal'-le 

Ac'-/i-niar"-chia 

Ac'-a-mas 

/f-camp'-sia 

i4-can'-tba  (  0 

^-can'-thua  (d) 

Ac'-fl-rrt 

A-CA'-ri-a 

Ac'-ar-na"-ni-a 

yf-car'-nas 

Ac'-a-ron 

^-cag'-ta 

^-ras'-tuB 

Ac'-rt-tan 

Ac*-a-lhan''-tu9 

Ac'-cad 

Ac'-cd-ron 

Ac'-cho 

Ac'-oi-a 

Ac'-ci-la 

Ac'-ci-ws 

Ac' -COS 

Ac'-coi 

Ac'-cu-a 

A'^e 

Ac'e-di"-cl7 

Ac'e-la  7 

A-ceV-da-xna 

Ac'e-ra"-tus7 

^-eer'-bas 
Ac'e  rf'-no  7 
A-etf'tm 
Ac'er-aec^-o-m«f  7 
A'-c« 

A-ct^-n-n  (Jt) 
Ae'e-tV-netf 

A<?'e-si"-nua  7 
if-ce'-si-us  C*) 
^.ces'-ta 
A-eea^-U» 


^-cea'-ti-um  • 

/^-ces'-to-do"-rHB 

Ac'cs-tor"-»-def  7 

A-ce'-tei 

A'-chab 

Ach'-fl-by"-toB 

A'-diad 

^•che'-a 

/*-ch«B'-i 

^-cli»'-i-uro 

A-chte''mi-ne% 

Ach'-»-me"-ni-a 

Ach'-»-nien"-i-<lf« 

A-cha^'\x^ 

A-chh'-i-a  * 

^-cha'-i-cuB 

A'-chan 

A'-char 

Ach'-a-ro 

Ach'-a-ren"-i#t 

^-chai<-nB 

^-cha'-t«t 

A'-chat 

AcV-bor 

Ach'-e-do^'-nw 

Ach'-e.lo"-i-d« 

Ach'-»-lo"-ri-um 

Ach'-e'lo"-us 

A-cher'-duB 

^-chcr'-i-nit 

Ach'-e-ron 

Ach'-€ron"-Ti-a 

Ach'-e-ru^'-si-a  (6) 

Ach'-<«-ru"-si-as  (6) 

^-clie'-iuB 

A'-chi-ach"-<i-rua 

A-ch\)f-la» 

^-chil'-le-nB 

Ach'-il-le"-rt 

^-chiI'-loi-en"-a««« 

Ach'-il-le''-l8 

A-chiV\et 

Ach'-il-le''-uni 

A'-chim 

^-chim'-e-]ech 

A'-chi-or 

^-chi'-ram 

A'-ehiah 

AchM-tob,  or  Ach*- 

i-tub 
^•chit'-o-pbel 
i<-chi'Ti 
Ach  •Ifl'dflB''  ua 
Ach'-me-tha 
Ach'-o.la"-l 
Ach'-o-Io''-« 
A'-chor 
Ach'-rrt-di"-na 
Aoh'-sa 
Ach'-saph 
Ach'-iib 
Ac'/-cho''-r^i»7 
Ac'i-da*'-Ua7 
Ac'r-da"-8a  7 


Ac'i-de"-nus  7 

^cil'-i-a 

Ac'i.lij^Vnaf 

^-cil'-i-ua 

^-cir-la 

A'-ci-na 

Ac'in-dy*-nua7 

Ac'i-ph«  7 

A'-cia 

Ac'itho  7 

Ac'-mun 

Ac-mon'H-<ief 

^•cce'-tM 

A-c&'Xxm 

A-con'-tet 

A-con*te  \i% 

A-am'-ri-Mi 

-^^on'-to-bu^-liw 

A-<x/ri» 

A'-cra 

Ac'-raKli"-na 

A'-cr» 

A-ctm'-a 

A-crmpW-ni-a 

A' cra.gaHi"-d» 

A'cra-gaa 

^-cra'-tuB  (c) 

A'-cra-tuB  (/) 

-«n-aa 
A'-crt-doph^-a-gi 
^■cri'-on 

^-criB'-l-o"-ne  (o^ 
/f-cri»'-i-o-ne"-is  ^a) 
/l-cria'-i-o-ne"-U8  (a) 
v4-cris'H-o-ni"o-<lei(ii ) 
^-cris'-«-iiB  (o)  ■ 
i^-cri'-taa 
A'-cro-a"-thon 
^•cror^e-raa"-ni-um  7 
^•cro<r'-o-rin"-tb  us 
A'-cron 
A'-cro-pa"-toa 
^-crop'-o-lis 
A'-«ro-ta 
^-crol'-a-tus 
v4-cro'-tho-oB 
Ac'-ta 
Ac-t«'-rt 
Ac-tae'-on 
Ac-ta?'-UB 
Ac'-te 
Ac'-Ti-« 
Ac'-Us 

Ac-tis'-A-QtfS 

Ac'-Ti-um 

Ac'-TI-UB 

Ac'-tor 

Ac-tor'-*-d«f 

Ac'-to-ria 

^•cu'-a 

A'-cnb 

^-cu'-le-o 

A-cn'-flMs 

A<vf-ti-\9f*-tis 


t,a,4,5,f.7,  SfMcOU.  l,t,9,Ae.,pf«Ti<nMtoth«K«]r. 
(a)  Letter  •  in  some  •itti<«'  '<ona  U  lUble  to  b*  toundMl  i:  M0  Pr.  151. 
(t)  It  hi  usual  to  TomluG  the  •;  or  if  si  t*ke  the  comiptad 
a/tund,  to  UMko  it  ztic  in4tmd  oiab*. 
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fe)  Thit  U  Kii  Englith  fomnitiTe. 

r^  Sf-c  alto,  or  words  reUtsd  to  it,  ia  tba  DteM— ary. 

(ff)  On«  of  Nero'a  (retdmca. 

I/)  The  grain*  ofdniBkank  at  Atbaaa. 


AD 


M 


SL 


AG 


AU 


A,  a,  or  ah^h :  i  ory=<s| :  e«=^cz:  ch=k:  ci,  si,  ti,  ^c.-^be:  ('0  the  priocipal acceoL 


w<-CU'-tf-CU» 

A'-dad 

Ad'-a-dd,  or  Ad'-«-daA 

Ad'-ad-e"-*er 

A<l'-ad-rim"-iiMm 

^-daB'-us 

A'-di* 

Aa'-a-l"-«A 

Ad'wi-U"^ 

Ad'-am  (d) 

Ad'-a>ma,or  Ad'-o-^noA 

Ad'-a-inan-t«"-a 

Ad'-a-mas 

Ad'-a-maa'Mat 

Ad'-a-mi 

Ad'^.nil-Ne"-keb 

A'dar 

Ad'-fl-M 

><-dafl'>pt>i 

Ad'-o-tha 

Ad'-lw-el 

Ad'-daD 

Ad'-dar 

Ad'-d©-pha"-«i-a 

Ad'-di 

Ad'-din 

Ad'-do 

Ad'-dtt-a 

Ad'-dut 

A'-de-on'4a-»''-nua 

.^•del'-plu-ai 

A'-delsU"nus 

A-de'-moa 

A'-der 

A'-de*,  or  Ha'-dtft 

Ad'-gan-de«"-tri-us 

Adher'-bttl 

Ad-hei^-bas 

A(i'-r-au"-t« 

A'-di-af'-o-rix 

Ad'-»-da 

A'-di-el 

Ad'-i-inan"-luf 

Ad'-t-me".to 

A'diu 

Ad'-i-na 

Ad'-i-no 

AdV-nus 

Ad'-itlia 

Ad'-itha'Mm 

Ad'-la-i* 

Aii'-moA 

Ad'-ma-tha 

Ad-mc'-Ui 

Ad-me'-ttu 

Ad'-no 

Ad'DoA 

Ad'-o-oai* 

^-do'-nf-<i 

Ad'-o-ni"-a« 

>*-don'-».W-*«k 

Ad'-o-ni"-j<iA 

^•don'-t-kam 

Ad'-o-ni"-ram 

^•do'-nit 

^-don'-f-ie"-dek 

^-do'-ro 

Ad'-o-ra'Mm 

^-do'-ram 

w<-<lrain'-e-lech 

Ad'-r«-myl"-U-am  » 

vl-dra'-na 

^•dra'-oam 

w4-drat'-ta 

^-dras'-tt-a  » 

^-dras'-tut 

A'-drf-a 

A'-dr^n"-num 

A'-drf-al'M-cam 

A'-dri-an-op^-o-Us 

A'-dr<Hi"-nus 

A'-drf-el 


Ad'-ru-mcf^-lum 

Ad'u^r-I^l 

^-do'H-l 

^dur-lam 

.^•duni'-mim 

BS,  ac'i-das  7 

JK-m 

vE-»'-a 

^'♦an-teT-um 

iK-an'-ti-dfft 

^au'-tia 

iE'-a* 

iEch-mao''0-raa 

jE-d^p'-sum 

iE-der-ta 

\'-eKU"-a« 

iE-dip'>aiu 

^-doD 

iT-du-i.  or  Hed'u-i 

iB*r-lo 

iE-«'-ta 

iEV-Ti-ai 

iE'-grt 

uE-ge'-as 

X^m 

i£-g«'-« 

iG-gas'-on 

^-gn'-um 

^•gn'-tts 

^-ga'-le-ot 

i£-ga'-le-um 

iE'-gan 

^-ga« 

£'ga'-t«t 

iE-ge'-Ie-oa 

iK-ge'-n-a 

iE-gea'-ta 

^:-ge'-tti 

^-gi'-a-Ie 

^'-g/-a"-la-«i 

jE'-g<-a"U-« 

^-gi'-a-lni 

iG-gi'-de« 

iE-gl'-la 

iE-gil'-i-a 

^-gim'-i-ui 

iB'-gi-mo"-ru» 

jE-gi'-na 

iB'-gi-ne"-tfl 

iE'-gi-ue"-toi 

iE-gi'-o-chua 

£'-gi-pan 

iE-gi'-ra 

iB-gir'-o-«»"-»a 

iE-gis'-ihut 

^-gK-tum 

iE'-gi-nm 

iE'-gle 

iE'-glM 

iE-gV-t*f 

iE'-glo-ge 

jE-gob'-o-lut 

^goc'e-ros  7 

iE'-gon 

iC-goa-pof-a-root 

iE'-go-«a"-g« 

iE-f^-the-na 

iE'-gua 

iE'-gy 

-*'-gy-p*  -n«* 
iE-gy|/-aas 

^-gypt  (c) 

iE-ffy|/-Ti-i 


iE-gyp'-Ti-um 

iE-g>p'-tua 

iEMJ-a 

iB'-U-a''-nu» 

iE'-lHua.  and  A'-U-a 

iE-lu'-nu 

iE-mil'i^ 

iEra-nes'-taa 
f -noil 

iE-mon '-f-a  • 
J£-mon'-i-d«f 

iE-myl'-i-a 

iE-myl'-i-a''«aitt 

iB-myr-i-i 

^•myr-t-iui 

iE-aar'-j^  « 

JE,Xkm'-<k 

jE-ne'-<i-dff« 

.^no'-a-ds 

^ue'-aa.  (of  Troy.) 

^•ne-as.  (Acts  ix.33.) 

iE-ne'-i-o* 

i£-ne'-ia  (d) 

iE-ne'-i-dM 

iE-nes'-t-de^-mui  (a) 

iE-ne'-n-as  (6) 

iE-ne'-tua 

jE'-m-a 

iE-nP-o<hi 

£n'-o-bar"-bai 

iE'-Do-dcs 

iB'-noD 

^-nos 

^-num 

je-o'.U» 
JS-ol'-t-da 

iEHll'-Hl«t 

iE'-o-lU 

JB'-o-la« 

iE-o'-w 

iE-pa'-It-us 

iE-pc'-rt 

iB'-pu-lo 

^-py 

iEp-y-tui 
£-qaa'-na 
iE'-qul 
^-qidc'-o-li 

iE'-rt-a» 

A-er'-o-pe,  or  iEr'-o-pe 
iEr'-o-pus 
^-aa-ciit  (rt) 
iE-sa'-pui  («) 
^-»ar.oriE-f«'-ra£(rt) 
iB»'-eht*net  («) 
iB«'-chry-on 
iE«'-chy-U"-def  (•) 
,fi»'-chy-lug  (<•) 
iE«'-cu-la"-pt-ua  (e) 
^-te'-pu«  («) 
^-»er'-ni-a  («) 
^•8r-oii(rt)> 
iB'-*on 
jg.fon'-t-dtft 
^-•o'-pua  («) 
iE«'-tn-a 
.^'-u-ltf  (o) 
iE'-«yV-tei 

iE-«ym'-uai 

J?-tlial'-Wff 

^-th/KiT'-pt-tt 

iEiir-ll-us 

vE'-thon 

jE'-thrrt 


iE-thn'-Mi  (a) 

^-ti-on* 

JS'-Ti-as,  or  ▲•V-TXHi 

SX'^n  («) 

jB^o'-lt-a 

^to'^iu 

A'-fer 

^•fra'-m-us 

Af-n'-oc 

Af-ri-ca^-nna 

Af'-n*coni 

Ag'-a-lii 

Ag-«-btts 

A'-g«g.     , 

A'-gao-ite  " 

^-gag'-ri-a''-ii» 

Ag'-a-Uc"-s«t 

iif-gar-la 

^•gam'^mO'tae 

Ag'-a-me^-det 

Ag'-a-mem''-iMKi 

A  g''a-inem-iioa''-i-oa 

Ag'-«-iiie"-tor 

Ag'-ani-nes"-tor 

Ag'-fl-nip"-pe 

^-gan'-M-ga 

Ag^o-ps^-nor 

A'-pr 

Ag'-o-renei^  (c) 

Ag'-<i-rei"-ni 

Ag'-<i-ria*'-U 

Ag'-a-niB 

i4-gas'-MB 

^-gas'-the-BM 

^-gaa'-thna 

^-gaa'-tro-phiu 

A|p-a-thtf 

Ag'-ath-ar"-«hi'das 

Ag'-ath-ai^-ckt-des 

Ag'-alh-ar^-c  a« 

^•ga'-tht-aa 

Ag'-a-tho 

-4-gath'-o-cl€f"^ 

A-gath'-o-elM 

A|p-«-thoa 

^gath'-o-ny^-mai 

A(f -a-i  hos"-tbp>B«t 

Ag'-a-thyt^-num 

Ag'-tf-thyc^-ai 

^-gau'-i 

^-ga'-Tuf 
Ag-des'-tU 
Ajf'e-e7 
A}'e-e''-na  7 
Ap'e-lan^-tat  J' 
Ao'i'-la''-ua  7 

.<4-grD'-a-tba 
Ayen-dr-cum  7 
i^ge^-nor 
A^e-nor^-t'dei  7 
A^e.ri".nus  7 
A^o-siatt"-der  7 
A-^fi'-9i-9A  {a)  * 
-«<-gea'-i-la"-u« 
Aj<e-rip"-o-ila7 

Ay'e-»iB*'-tra-ta  7 

Ay'e-ai«~-ira-lns7 

Ag-ge'-ui 

Ag-grain'>m«t 

Ag-grif-Mi 

Ao'Mle7 

Atf'i-la"-nB7 

A'-gli 

Ag^'-^-a  a 

Ag'-la-o-nl'^-cc 

Ag-la'-o-pe 

Ag-la'-o-ph»"-iw 

Ag-la'-o-phon 


\  Ag'4a-oi''4bMn 
Ag-kii'-iw 
Ag4a'*0B 

Ag'-M 
Ag'-oo 
Ag«od'-«« 
Ag'-Doa 
Ag-ooo'-fdet 
AiT-DodMa'-Ur 
Ag'-o-oaf'-U-c.ABi 
A-go'-nt-f 

/^-go'-aia 

/f-go'-ot-Q* 

Ag'-o-ni''-crHtai 

Ag'-o-raiT-o* 

Ag'-o-ra^-aii 

Ag'HKa"^ 

A^gn 

^•gm'-i 

Ag'-ra-itas 

^-grao'-le 

il-graa'-l^a 

J-£raa'-lM 

Ag-rAo'-o-«''-te 

Ag'-if*''-a« 

^-gric'^(rf) 

Ag'-n-grB**tBB 

^-giia'^os 

il-gri'-o-dos 

Aip-rH>"-«i-« 

i|.pri'-(h|ias 

il-gri'-o-pe 

Ag^-np-|«*-n« 
il-gri«Vpe(«) 

A'-glt-M 

Ag'-fo-Uf 

A-groo 

4-gp/-ta» 

i4-grot^-»M 

A'-gur 

^-gylVo* 

A/yl-te^nn' 
i|.g/-rM 

J-gyr'-i-M 

il-gyiMrt 

A'hab 

^bat'^A 
il-hw'-al 

^Ii««'.a-e*-fW<«) 

^ba'-i» 

A'hax 

il-has'-a-l* 

A'-ba-a''-«l 

Ab'-baa 

A'-ber 

A'hi 

A-\s(-9k 

^-hf-aiB 

A'-hi-e''-«« 

^.lif-httd 

il-hi'j«A 

A^'\xA 

i^-hf-maa 

J^bi'sMlh 

ifbl-o 
^^b'-fl^w 


*'  •» .♦•  *.  •»  7.  B,  •••  Ob«.  1, 1,  ^  Ac.,  prevlo«w  to  tho  K«t. 

(a^  I^uerBin  tom*  kltuatloiM  it  UkWc  to  be  •ounded  s :  m*  Pr.  ISl. 

to  inak<»  it  Ibe  biBtMd  of  th*. 
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(e)  Thb  fa  «n  Englfab  fonmUlv*.  -_a_^ 

(«0  See  alM,  ot  word*  raUted  to  it,  in  th«  D^ctwawr*'      ^^ 
(«•)  It  in  UBOal  to  aborUa  tb«  ftru  »y)tabk:  i«  ^^  '  "^ 
theK*;. 


AL 


AL 


AL 


AM 


AM 


«i  Of  ak^i:  i  orjr^i:  n^ez  :  ch^k :  ci,  si,  ti,  ftcsshe :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


^-hif-o-pli«l 
A-hl'-Uxh 

Ah'-Ui  • 

A-h*/-^,  or  A'i»'HA 

A'ht/'IU  CO 

AlM'-htk 

A-ltoV-ha 

A'hol''hak 

A'hi^'li^b 

A'htA'-ihdk 

A'-bo-lil/'-a-indl 

A-huT-mmi « 

A'ht^-mam 

A-huMT-mak 

A'4 

A'-i-^th 

A'-I-<lo"-iM>ut 

A-r-la* 

Ai'-JoA* 

AV-ia-ltm* 

Afje-leth  Sba^-lur 

AAmf-yAtut 

A'-ln 

A-i'-olh 

A-l'-nu 

A-i'-ii«-Ijo<i«"-Ti-as 

A'-jax 

Ak'-kab 

Ak-rahT-bim 

AP-a-bos 

Alte'i 
AAm'-%a 
AAm'-u* 
AV-a'Ko"ni'a 
A-W-U 

A  r-«l-com''-e-iMB 
A'WAi^ 
AV-a'msi''-nes 
Al'-4i-mao''-nl,  or 
Af-e-in«n''-nl 
if-Um'-e-leeh 
Ar-«-mrth 
Al'-a-moUi 

AKHi-re* 

Al'-«-ri*'-cos 

Ara-nT-^lM 

w4*U«'-tor 

AI'-«-ion 

Al'-hrt-dyr-Ti-ni 

AVba'-of-a 

Al-lw'.oai 

Albf-d 

AVAM^'tm 

Al-bi'-nl 

AI-bK-iio-ira"-nat 

AI-b!o'-te-me"-M-ttm 

Al-bf-niu 

Ar-bKoo 

Ai'-W. 

AVhi-uM 
Ar-ba-cir-la 
Af  bo-la 
Al-bn'-neHi 
Al-btn^'nai 
AK-bai  I'to^-fua 
Al-bo'-n-M 
Al<c«^.os 

AI-eam'-e-iMt 
AI<ao'-4er 
Al-ean'-drt 
Al-ca'-oor 


AlrCAth'-O-* 

Al-cath'-o-ns 

Al'-ce 

Al-ce'-nor 

Al-eea'to 

Al-c«f'-tis 

Al'-ce-tu 

AK-chi-du 

Al-ch{in'-<i-ciu 

Ar-ct-bT-a-tUi 

Al-dd'Hi-inu 

KY-d-da-mtT-a 

Ay-cJ-dam^H-itM 

Al-cid^-a-muf 

Al-cK-daa 

Al-cK-dM 

Al-eid'-t-ee 

Al-cim'-e-de 

Al-cim'-«-don 

Al-eim'-e-net 

Al'-ct-mos 

A!-ciD'-o-« 

Al'-c<-nor 

Al-cin'-o-a« 

AY-CM/^'tM-un 

AK-d-phron 

Al-cipr-pe 

Al-eip'-pot 

Al'-cis 

Al-«ith'-o-« 

Ale-me'-oa 

Alc'-m»-on''-{-d» 

Ale'-man 

Alc-me'-na 

Al'-oun 

Al-cy'-o-na 

Al-cy'-o-oe 

Ar-cy-on"-«-ai 

Al-dea'-cas 

Al-du'-a-bii 

A'-Wn 

A-W-b9» 

A'\e'-bi-on 

AAei^'to 

A-iti^-ioT 

^-lec'-tryHm 

illec'-tut 

A-W-i-u»  Cam^-pna  * 

Ai'<«-ma 

AI-e-man'-Di 

AlV-mctU 

A-W'taoa 

Al'^j  nm"-«»  I  (a)  « 

A'-lens 

A'-l«-on 

A'W-m  (o) 

AW-ti-u  m 

^  le'-si-um  (6) 

AW-Us 

A'WAhei 

A-l/'thi-a 

A-]ei'i^u 

A-W-tti-nra 

A-le'-tnm 

Ar-euV-d*  • 

A'W-ru 

A'-lex 

A-lex'-fi-me''-niii 
AV-tx-mnT'-dcv  (jO 
Al'-ex-«n"-dra  («*) 
Al'-ex-andri"-a  («) 
Al'-€X-an''-dri-a  (/) 
Al'-cx-aa^'-dTf-dej  (rf) 
Al'<ex-an-dri"'iia 
Ar-«x-an"-dris)n  (rf) 
Ar-cx-an-drop^-o-lia 
Al'-ex-a^-nor 
Ar-«x-ar*'-chai 


A-Uaf%» 

Alfx'-i-n  {g) 

Ar-ex-Ic"-4-cUB 

Al'-ex-i^naa 

AXtx'i-o  (o) 

AYtfx-W'-mit 

AY-m-W'^-et* 

AYtxiTYio^ 

A\9X^Am 

A-\t%.'-oa  . 

AK-(ii-t«"-na 

Alfe'-nas 

Al'-^'  dnm 

A'-li-ac"-iiKm 

A'-li-ai^-lmn 

A'-liar^-tttt 

Al'-<-€U 

AMi-«''-nn8 

AY'ifm 

AV-iXmr-i 

Ar  i-irien"-tui 

^•Un'-daB 

Ar-in-do"4« 

Al'-f-phe''-rf-a 

Ar-lr-ro"-thi-oi 

Al'-le-lu^-joA,  or 

HalMe-Iu".jaA  (rf) 
A\Y-ah 
A  li'-an 

Al'-U^'-noa 

AMob'-ro-gef 

Al-lob'-ry-ge« 

Al'lom 

AKloD  Bac"-hath 

AMof  n'-gei 

AI-lu'-TI-ll» 

Al-mo'-dad 
Ar-mon  DibMo- 

tha''-im 
Al'-no-tliaa 
A'W-a 
Al'-oV-u« 
Al'K).i"^aj 
Al'-o^l"Hl«f 
-i-lo'-De 
Al'-o-pe 
^-lopr-e-ce 
^•lop'-e-Mt 
.<4-1o-p<-ut 
A'-lo* 
A'-loth 
-4-lo'-Ti-a 
Al-pe'-nos 
Arp«« 
Al'nha 
Al-plie'-a 
Alphe'-i-«* 
Al-phe'-Dor 
Al-ph«'-uii8 
AI-phe'-M-bcB''-«  (rt) 
Al-phe'-ti-bcB"-aa  («) 
Al-phe'-ui 
Al-phi'-on 
Al'-phi-ua 
Al-pi'  noa 
Al'-pU 
Al'-si-um 
Al'-aoa 
Al'-to-n.'"-ua 
Al-Ua'-chith 
Al'-to-kon 
Al'thv'a 
AI-thas'-me-Dei 
Al-ti'-num 
Ar-Ua 

A-lnn'-Ti-nm 
A'-bia.  or  Al'-o-ua 


A'-luth 

Al'-voA,  or  Af-van 

A'-lf-at"-tcf 

Al'-y-ba 

Al'-y-c»"-a 

Al'-y-c»".ns 

^-lys'-aaa 

Ar-yx-olh''-o^ 

A'mad 

A-muA'-€hXha 

il-mad'-a-thua 

^-mad'-o-cl 

^-mad'KXua 

Am'-a-ge 

A'-mal 

/f-mal'-da 

Am'-a-lek 

Aro'-o-lek'-itea  (A) 

Am'-al-tha0"-a 

Am'-al-the"-am 

A'-mnn 

Am'-<t-na 

A-mtkn'-Ut 

Am'-an-li"-iil 

^ -ma'-noa 

.^-mar'-a-caa 

^-mar'-di 

Am'-«-ri"-rtA 

^-mar'-tna 

Am'-a-ryr-lii 

Am'-ar-yn''-ce-aa  • 

Am'-ar-yu^-thua 

A'-maa 

^-ma'-sa 

^•maa'-a-i  * 

Am* -a- AY* -ah 

A-ma'-si-a  (6) 

Am'-tf-ae^-nwa 

^-na'-s{i 

^-mac'-tris 

^-mof'-trua 

^•ma'-ta 

Ain'-«-the^.a 

Am'-o-iha^-Ia 

Am'-«-thia 

Am'-a-thnt 

^-max'-ain-pe'''na 

-rf-ina»;-f-«(^) 

^-max'-«-ia 

Am'-a-u^-n#f 

Am'-<i-»i"^A 

ifma'-ao-ne*  (</) 

Am'-<i-zon''<«-d«» 

Am'-arUOTa.''-i-a 

Am'-a-tmn,"  ixixa. 

Ani'-a-zon''-i-ua 

Am-bai^-ri 

A  m'-ba  r-va"-!! -« 

Am'-be-nu« 

Am'-bi-c-li".t«f 

Am'-bi  a'^-nam 

Am'-bi-a-tK'-nom 

Am'-lrf.ga''.ttta 

Am-bf-o-rlx 

Am'-bln-da 

Am-bra'-cia 

Am-bra'-ci-oa 

Am'-bri 

Am-bro'-iu* 

Am  bro'-8i-a  (&) 

Am-bitZ-ai-oa  fjt) 

Am-bry'-oa 

Am-brys'-sas 

AmbuV-U 

Am'-e-Wf 

A'-menr  (d) 

Am'-e-na''-aiia 

Am'-e-or-det 


A-mtn'-o-^Xta 

A-m^'H-n 

Am'-e-rf'-noB 

^  mra'-tra-taa 

^-mes'-tria 

A'-mi 

^•mic'-laa 

Am'-ic-ltB^-ua 

Am'-ie-Ue^-ua 

^•mic'-taa 

A-mY-Ha 

^-mil'-car 

Am'-t-Ioa 

^-mim'-o-ne,  or 

^-mvin'-t>-na 
^-mia  -a-dab 
A-miiY'^a,  or 

^m-mln'-e-a 
^•min'-t-aa 
il-miD'-i-ua 
Aja\u'-o-c\et\ 
Ani'4-«e"-na 
Am'-i-shad"  a-i  * 
^  mU'i-aa 
^•mi»'-sas 
A  mP-aain 
/f-mi'-aus 
Am'-iter^-nuni 
Am'-»-tba''-on,  or 

Ain'-y-tha"-oii 
^-mlf-Ul* 
>4-iDiz'-a-bad 
Am-inad'-a-Uui 
Ain'-m<iA 
Am-ma'-lo 
Am'-mi 
Am'-nu  a'-nua 
Am-mid'-loi 
Am'-mt-el 
Am-tni'-hud 
Am'-mon 
Am  mo'-ni-a 
Ammo' -m'-i 
Am'-mon-itea  (c) 
Am-mo'-n<-n« 
Am-roo'-tha-a 
Am'-ni-aa 
Aro-ni'-aua 
Aro'-non 
Am'-<B-b«^-ua 
A'-miik 
Am'-o-mo^'-Uii 
A'-mon 
A'-mor  (d) 
A-mo}^'get 
if-mor'-goa 
Am'-o-ritea  (c) 
A'-moa 
Aro'-pe-laa 
Am'-pe-liT-M-a  (6) 
Am-pbe'-a 
Am-phi'-4i-la"-as 
Am-plti'-o-nax 
Aro'-phi  a-ra'''Qa 
Am'-phj-a-ra''-t-d«t 
Am  phic'-ra-t^ 
Am-phic'-ty-on 
Am'phie-li/'-a 
Am>phid'^-maa 
Am'-pkhdrmn''-!  a  ■ 
Am 'phiff'-e-Di''-a 
Am-pbir-o-chni 
Am-pbir-y-toi 
Am-phim'-a-chu« 
Am-ph!m'-e^a 
Am-phin'-o-me 
Am-phin'-o-mua 
Am'phK-on 


1. 1,  i,  a,  a.  7.  B.  M*  Ob*.  1, 1,  a,  *c^  pn>Tk>u*  la  tht  K*f . 

(•)  Letter  •  in  aonM  aitUDtioa*  it  Uabla  to  Waoundcd  •  :  arc  Pr.  Iftl. 

iyi  It  H  a»tial  to  toealixe  tho  • :  or  If  ti  t«k*  tb«comipied»ound, 

to  mall*  h  iho  ImtMMl  of  tlM . 
(c)  This  to  HB  Bofflbh  formathr*. 
%*)  tff*  Alto,  or  trords  rclMod  to  il,  ha  the  DictionMy. 
i«)  Tbto  k  tb«  daaleal  aocant,  bat  improper  In  aa j  rdtnnc*  to 

thaaodadtj. 
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(/)  Thot  in  ScrlptnTa,  and  In  namlnf  tb«  modem  city. 

Or)  Alesia  to  cqidvalont  to  .^-tock'-oftf,  AUslo  to  ii-l«rk'-«i-«« 

and  AmakU  to  i4-mack'-oi*«. 
(MThtotoWalk«r*«pran«nctalt«noBtlia  prindpio  that  k  to  an 

EnclUh  formative rrein  tho  patvioaa  word;  Ml  Iho  rommow 

pvonnodaUoa  to  if  •aaal'*«-klM» 


AD 


M 


i£ 


AO 


AU 


Jf  a,  or  ah=mi  :  i ory=»l :  et—liz:  ch=k:  c^  si,  ti,  &c.Babe:  ('0  Uie principal icceot 


A'-.Ud 

Ad'-a-dn,  or  Ad'-a-doA 

Ad'-«d-c"-«er 

Ail'-ad-rim"-iiMm 

^-dtt'-US 

A'-diA 

Ad'-a-rwU 

Ad'-*i-li"Hi 

Ad'am  (d) 

Ad'-o-nui.or  Ad'<>«<ma4 

Ad^(i-m«D-UB"-a 

Ad'-a  mas 

Ad'-a-maui'Mat 

Ad'-a-mi 

Ad'-fl-mi-NV'-keb 

A'dar 

Ad'-a-M 

^■da*'>p»-i 

Ad'-o-tha 

Ad'-be-«l 

Ad'-dao 

Ad'-dar 

Ad'-de-pha'^-Kt-a 

Ad'-di 

Ad'-din 

Ad'-do 

Ad'-dua 

Ad'Klui 

A'-de-oii'-la-a''-nus 

^-der-phi-at 

A'-dcl.«u"-naf 

A-de'-mon 

A'-dcr 

A'-d««,  or  Ha'-d«t 

Ad'-gan-de»"-tri-ui 

Ad-her'-bttl 

Ad-her'-bai 

Ac»'-r-an".|o 

A'-dl-af'-o-rix 

Ad'-«-da 

A'-di-«l 

Ad'-i-inan"-tuf 

Ad'-»-me".t« 

A'.din 

Aii'-j-na 

Ad'-»-no 

AdM-nus 

Ad'-itba 

Ad'i-tha".iin 

Ad'-la-i* 

Ad'-moA 

Ad'-ma-tha 

Ad-iDc'-ta 

Ad-me'-taa 

Ad'-na 

Ad'-iuiA 

Ad'-o-nai  • 

.^-do'-nt-a 

Ad'-o-nr-as 

J-Aon'-i-W-zek 

Ad'-o-ni"-jaA 

^-don'-i-kam 

A«r-o-ni"-ram 

^•do'-nii 

^-don'-<-»e"-dek 

^•do'-ra 

Ad'-o-ra"-lin 

^-do'-ram 

^-^Iram'-e-lech 

Ad'-r«-myl"-tt-ani  • 

^-dra'-no 

^-dra'-nam 

A-dm%'-\a 

A-drM'-U-a  ■ 

^-draa'-tui 

A'dr/-a 

A'-Ur^a".nnm 

A'-<lrf-ai"-l-cum 

A'-dri-an-op"-o-lU 

A'-dr<Hi"-Dua 

A'-drl-el 


Ad'-ru-me^-tum 

Ad'-tt-ar-<-ci 

^-du'-el 

.^-dttf-lam 

.^-dum'-mim 

-^-dyr'-mo-cW-da 

JBT-a 

JE  ac'f-das  7 

M-tkC'i-des  7 

JE*-a-cnM 

JET-m 

Mm'-a 

iE'-an-te^-um 

JErun'-U-dts 

JS-au'-tU 

i£ch-mao''0-raa 

iEch'-mis 

iE-dep'-sum 

iE-dea'-aa 

A'-e-di"-aa 

£rdkf'U-)a 

M-di'Ae*  (<0 

iE-dip'-aua 

.£'-don 

iE'-du-i,  or  Hed'-n-i 

i»*r-lo 

iE-e'-ta 

iE-e'^i-ai 

JBTga 

JK-gm 
M-gm'-m 
JE,-%m'-oti 
iE-gn'-um 
^gae'-ut 
^-n^'-le-oa 
iE-ga'-le-um 
iE'-gan 
iE'-gas 
iE-ga'-ttft 
iE-ge'-Ie-oa 
iE-ge'-n-a 
^-ges'-ta 
Ivgp'-ui 
iE-gi'-a-le 
JB'-gi-a"-le-a» 

^gi'-a-lnf 

iE-gi'-d*« 

iE-gi'-la 

MgiYA-a 

£-gim'-t-u« 

^-gi-mo"-ru8 

^-gi'-na 

^'-gt-ne''-trt 

S!-gi-rxv"'iei 

JBrgV-ixhoM 

iE'-gf-pan 

iE-gf-ra 

^gir'-o-c«''-sa 

iE'-Eii 

iB-gis'-tbut 

^gi'-tum 

iE'-gi-um 

iE'-gle 

iB'-glM 

^-gle'-U* 

iB'-glo-ge 

jE-gob'-o-luB 

jS-goe'e-ros  7 

iE'-gon 

^-gos-pof-a  -moa 

iE'-go-«a"-R« 

iE-gos'-tbe>D« 

^*-gua 

^•.gy 

iE-gyp'-aua 

iE-g>'p'-TI-l 


iE-gyp'-Ti-um 

iE-ff>p'-Uu 

M'Ai-a 

iB'-U-a''-nu» 

iB'-)»-ua.  and  Sf-U-a 

M-W-rviM 

M-m\V4-a 

£-niir-t-a''-niu 

.^-mil'-t-ua 

iEm-nea'-taa 

.£'-moo 

JS-moD'-i-a  • 

^mon'-i-d«f 

iB'-mna 

iE-myl'-i-tf 

^myr-i-a^HMU 

iB-myl'-W 

iE-myl'-t-tu 

^nar'-t-a  ■ 

M-ntr'-a-dea 
JE-iw'-n-dm 
uE-oe'-aa,  (of  Troy.) 
^•ne-as.  (AcUix.33.) 
JBrtxtt'-i-a  * 
iE-neMa(d) 
Mrt^-i-dn 
^-Det'-t-de"-mua  (a) 
iE-uflf'-si-us  (6) 

JBf-1U-9i 

iS-ni'-o-chi 

£n'-o-bar"-baa 

iE'-no-cUs 

iE'-noD 

^-nos 

^•noin 

^oy'-r« 

M-o'-M-m 

JBr<A*'i-iia 

JBrMV-i-de» 

iE'-o-lU 

JB'-o-Ias 

Mro'-ra 

iE-pa'-U-a« 

iB'-pu-lo 

iE'.py 

iEp'-y-t\i« 

iE-qua'-na 

jE'-qni 

.fi-quic'-o-U 

^-q«u-me"-U-ani 

^-ri-a« 

A-eK-o-pe,  or  jEr'-o-pe 

vEr'-o-pua 

^-sa-cnt  (ji) 

^■a'-pu«Ya) 

JB'-»ar,oriE-»a'-ra£(a) 

iEs'-chi-n^t  («) 

iE»'-chry-on 

iE«'-chy-U"-dc»  (O 

^s'-ch^-lus  (e) 

.^«'-cu-la"-pi-us  (e) 

^•e'-pua  («) 

^-•er'-ni-a  («) 

iE-^-on(i)> 

iB'-ion 

iE-«>n'-«-d«» 

iE-«o'-pua  (a) 

iE»'-trt-a 

jE»'-«-I«  («) 

JBf-ty-vT-Xes 

.l-/-Byin-n«"-t« 

iE-sym'-uus 

jE-tliar-»-d« 

^-tbj-o^-pi^ 

iEib'-M-ua 

^-tbon 

^-tbrfl 


£-tha'-aa  (a) 
iE'-Ti-a 
^-ti-on* 
^-n-os,  or  A-V-TWi 

.fif-Ort  («) 

^to'-l^* 

i&tar-bu 

A'-fer 

Afrti'-v^ 

^-fht'-nj-iw 

Af-rt-«« 

Af-ri-ca"-ini» 

Ar-rt-cam 

Ag'-o-Ui 

Ac-'i'bas 

A'-gag 

A'-gao-ile  ^ 

^-g»g'-'»-*"-n» 

Ag'-a-la«"-a«f 

^'gaK-la 

^•gam'-nui-tB 

Ag'-<i-me"-<lef 

Ag'-a-inem''-iion 

Ag'-«-mein-»oo''-i-tt« 

Ag'-a-m<"-tor 

Ag'*ain-nea"-tor 

Ag'-fl-mp''-pe 

A-mvLn'-tn-ga 

A|^-a-pe!"-iior 

A'-«ur 

Ag'-a-reoe*^  (c) 

Ag'-fl-rei"-ni 

Ag'-tf-ria^-U 

Ag'-a-rtu 

^.gaa'-j-clet 

i4-gas'-s« 

^-gaa'-the-ttM 

^-gaa'-thna 

^'gaa'-tTO>pbaa 

Afp-a-tba 

Ag'-ath-ar^'-eht^s 

Ag'-atb-aT^-ch(-d«t 

Ag'-ath-ar^-ctta 

^•ga'-ibt-as 

Ajr-o-(bo 

i<-galh'-o-cl«"^ 

A-gath'-o-clM 

A|p-c-thon 

>l-gath'-o-ny^-mnt 

hg'O-x  hos^-the-iMS 

Ag'>a-tbyr"-o  am 

Ag'-<i-thyr^-»i 

^-gau'-l 

i4-ga'-Te 

^•ga'-TU« 

Ag-des'-Ua 

A^e-«7 

Ap^eV-na? 

AoVla«''-tat  7 

A/«vla"-ua  7 

^•grn'-a-tba 
Ai^en-di''-«am  7 
^ge'-nor 
A<re-nor^-i-d«t  7 
A^e-ri"-nu«  7 
AJ/e-siaa''-der  7 

/l-gea'-t-lft"-ui 

Aj<e^p"-o-lu7 

Ay'e-sU'''tra-ta7 

Ajir'e-tia^-ira-tiu  7 

Ag-ge'-u« 

Ag-gram'-tM* 

Ag-grif-iMB 

A0'i-d»7 

Atf'Ma"-ua7 

A'-gls 

Ag-la'-fwi » 

Ag'-la-o-nf-ce 

Ag-la'-o-pe 

Ag-1  a'-o-pb»"-iMi 

Ag-Ia'-o-pbon 


Ag'-l^^^-UbMu 

kg-)mxl^n 

Ag-k'-oi 

Ag'-M 

Ag'-no 

Ag-«4'-t« 

Ag'-Boa 

Ag-Don'-i-tlA 

Air-iioUi-U''-te 

Ag'-o-oa"-li-«,«fld 

A-go'-oJ-< 
A-p/'Wtii) 
A-go'-ma 
if-go'-oi-M 
A^-o-«''-cn4ai 
Ag'-o-nB'''»« 
Ag'-o-ra"-BU 
Ag'-o-nB""« 
A'-gw 
A-KtmA 
Ag'-ro-ga* 
^•graa'-le 
A'gfu'AHi 
A-gnu'-ht 
Ag-r*o'-o«''-te 
Ag'-rMi*'-a« 
A'pie'-o^ii) 
Ag'-n^B*-t«m 
^-gria'-faB 
il-gri'-(Hk>t 

Ajp-TM^'-BI-* 

il-grt'-o-pu 

J-gri'-o-pe 

^-grip'-ps 

Ag'-n'fia-M 

il-gri«Vpe(«) 

I'-gTHIS 

ig'-ro>Ui 
/-groo 
^-gnZ-tai 

/4-gI0t'-»M 

A'-gnr 
^-gyl>-M 

^-g?ru    . 

A/yl-l«''-w 

J.gjy-Hia 
^gyr'-i-os 

A'-hab 
AhA'-yt 
A-h»/<h 
AAm'-ii 

^-hM'-a-i{«)*   ^ 
^bat'-a-e'-mf*) 

^ha'-w 

A'-hai 

^hai'-ai* 

A'-lMi-a''-«i 

Ah'-baa 

A'-her 

A'bi 

A'hif-«h 

A-\tY^»m 

A-hi'in^ 
JW-Vam 

iMri'-lod 

Ahxaf^^ 

J-hT-fliao 

j.hiai'^Irt* 

i«.hi'BKidi 

J-hia'-o*" 


t,  a,  ♦,  5,  6,  7.  a,  M*  OW.  1, 1,  »,  Ac.,  previous  to  the  Key.  («)  This  is  ah  English  formatire.  « ..t— ^ 

(*H'*uersiaaoinesitiMUoiMieliebletobe»ounded<:saePr.lM.      («*)  See  i»l»o.  or  word*  related  lo  it, i«  the  Ike«o»«rj.      ^^ 
V      '•."•"•'  *o  '•octtlue  the  • ;  or  If  si  take  the  corrupted  eouad,      C)  '*  '•  »•"«»>  »«  ebortea  tba  ftru  sjrUabto  i  *•  "^  * 


to  make  It  xh*  iustead  of  ebe. 
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tbeKe;. 


AR 


AR 


AR 


AR 


AR 


Af  m,  or  aA»i :  i  or  y»l :  et=^tz :  ch^s-k :  oi,  m,  ti,  ftc^osbe:  ('0  tbe  principal  accent. 


A/pf-a  vr-« 

Ap-pi'-a-dM 

A|i'-pt-a"-nai 

ApT-pi-i  F</'-ram 

Ap''pt-u« 

Ap'-po-ld 

A-pnc« 

A'-pri-m 

Ap-«iii'thi4 

Ap'-M'OlU 

Ap'-te-ra 

Ap'-o-le^-«-«* 

Ap'-ol«^-«-a«* 

Air-a-cid^-^-miu 
.^Hniis'.ri.us  (rf) 
Aq'-uJla  id) 
Alt' ui-U"  n-« 
Aq'-«i.l©"-M* 

Aq  -ui-lo 

Aq'-oi-lo".m-o 

^-quio'-i-u« 

ui-aaV-nam 

Aq  ttiUi''-iu-a 

Ar 

A'ra 

Ar'-.b  (rf) 

Ar'-uhah 

4r'-o-bar"-ch« 

\r'-«-bat'*-l»-ne 

4-n'bi  a  (d) 

^•nb'-t-cus  (rf) 

Ar'^bit 

Ar'-ab.  (rf) 

Ar'-o-ba* 

^-rac'-ca,  or  Anc^-cm 

^•raeh'-ne 

At'yi-cho''-si-fl  (6) 

Ar'-a-cho''-ta> 

Ar'-acho'Mi 

A-mv'-thi-m» 

Ar'-a-cil'Mum 

Ar'Hi-co"  M-i  (6) 

Ar'-<i-cyii"-thn» 

A'  ra.1 

A'-rad-ite  (c) 

Ai^-a-du.« 

A'm 

A'roA 

A'nm 

A'-ran 

A'-mr 

Ai'-tt-imt 

Ar'-a-m« 

Ar'-a.thjT''-e-« 

^-r»'-tu» 

Afha.orAf'bah 

At-ha,'-c0t 

Ar-be'-l-i  (O 

Ar'  bc-l*  (A 

Arbef-U 

Ar'-bia 

Ar'-Wie  (c) 

Ar'-b.-ter 

Af'.b<xa''Ui 

Ar-bo'-nai^ 

Ar-bus'-eu-U 

Ar-ca'-di-a  (d) 

Ar-ca'-dt-us 

Ar-€«'.num  (d) 

Ar'-cia 

Ar^e'-na 

A  f '-cent 

Ar-cct'-tlaa 


Ar-ce«'-i-la'*-M 

Ar-ce'-M-ui 

Ar-chv'-a 

Ar-choo^-a-nax 

Ar'-ch^-af'-i-iUa 

Areh-a^-o-thaa 

Ar-chan'-der 

Ar-cbaa'-dnM 

Ar'-che 

Ar'-che-ge^-t^* 

Ar'-che-Ia"os 

Ar-chem'-o-ehtu 

Ar-chem'-o-nu 

Ar-chep^-o-lb 

Ar'-rbep-tor-AHnu 

Ar-the^-tra  tos 

Ai<-«he'U"-maa 

Ar-cbe'-Ti-us 

Ar'-che-vitM  (e) 

Ar'-chi 

Ar'-chi-« 

Ar'-cht-at 

Ar'-chi-al''-a-rolh 

Ar-cht-bi'-o-dM 

Ar-chib'*i-tta 

Ar'-ch»-Ua"-ini-« 

Ar'-chi-da"-niu« 

Ar'-chl-da» 

Ar'-chi-d«"-  miu 

Ar'ch«lo"-ui 

Ar-chid'-t-um 

Ar'-ehhfal"-lttf 

Ar-chi0'«-ii««  7 

Ar-chir-o-chds  (rf) 

Air-chi-me"-d«« 

Ar-ehK-Doa 

Ai<-cht-p«r'-a-gaB 

Ar-chip-o-lU 

Ar-chip'-pe 

Ar-chip'-ptu 

Arch'-ilei(c) 

Ar-chi'-Ua 

At'-chon 

Ar  chov^-Ui 

Ai<-chy-lut 

Ar-chy'-taa 

Ar'-con-ne"-«u« 

Arc-tK-nns 

Arc-topb'-y-lax 

Arc*  tot 

Are-io'-us 

Arc-tu'-nia 

Ard 

Ar^-da-lus 

Ar-ila'-nf-o 

Ar'-dath 

Ar'-dax-a'^-Doa 

Ar'-de-a 

Ar'-de-a"-t^« 

Ar'-d©-ric"-ca 

Ar'-di»'M 

Ard'-itea  (c) 

Ar'-don 

Ar-do'-DP-a 

Ar'-da-«ii"-na 

Ai'-du-r-ne 

Ar'-dy^a^'-sM 

Ar'-dys 

A-tt^-a 

A'-n-mtTi^m  7 

A'-n-ma 

^-reg'-o-aU 

Ar'-e-lA''-lum 

A'Tf^n 

Anr-MteuU) 

AnVM-ti* 

Ar'-e-nof'-i-cm 


Ar'-e-op'o-ff-UB  (d) 

Ar'-e-op"-a-file  (c) 

Ar'-e-op"-a-gua  (d) 

A'-xe» 

A-tt^-im 

^ret'-tbd-naa 

Ar'-«a-tor"-i-d«t 

Ar'-e-ta 

Ar'-«-t»^-ua 

Ar'-«-taph'''»-la 

Ar'^U*-!** 

^•re'-tai 

A'ti^i9 

Atff-in 

Ar'^lho"-*!  (d) 
Ar'-e-li^-num 
^•re'-ltta 
Ai<-e-tt«  (fl) 
Atfffu  (A) 
Ar-gn'-ua 
Ar'-gahu 
Ar-gath'-o-na 
Ar^-go-tho^'ni-ut 
Ai'-ge 
Ar-gc'-« 
Ar'-ge-a"-th« 
Ar-gen'-nam 
AK-Ke* 

Ar-gea'-tro-tm 
Ar-ge'-ua 
Ar'gi 
Ar-gi'-rt 
Ar'-gi  as 
Ar'-gi-le^'tam 
Ar-gil'-t-ua 
Argil'-liia 
Ar'-gi-lua 
Ar'-gfna^-«B 
Ar-gi'-o-pe 
Ai^-gi-pbonT-W* 
Ai'-gii^po"! 
Ar'-gi-ua 
Ar-oi'-va  (0 
AfK»l'-vi  0) 
Ai'-go 
Ar'-gob 
Ai<-gol 
Ar-gol'-«cua 
At'  go-ltt 
Ar'-gon 

Ar'  go-nau"-tJB* 
Ar-i^-oa 
Af-^xk* 
Ar-gyn'  nb 
Ar'  nr-ra 
Arny  laa'-pi-dai 
Ar'gy-n* 
Ar-Kvr'-i-pa 
A'-n-a 
Af'-fad^-ne 
Ar'-<-»"-ua 
Ai'-f-a"-ni.  or 
Ar'-i-«''-iii 
Ar'-t-an"-taa 
Ar'-«-am"-ii« 
Ar*-!  a-ra"-th« 
Ar'-ib-b»"-as 
A-xWi-a 
Ar'-i-ci"-!!* 
Ar'-i-d»".iu 
^-rid'-a-i  * 
^-rid'-o-tha 
A-rf^h  (*) 
A'-rf«l 
Ar'-iV-nia 
Ar^-t-g0''-um 
Ari'i 
Ar'-t-ma 


Ar'-t-maa^'-pi 

Ar-t-maa'-pi-as 

Af'-«-ma*''-th» 

Ar^-t-maihe"-a 

Ar'-<-ma".Mf 

Ar'-i-mi 

A^tiuf  4-nvatt 

A-um'A-xkVkM 

Ar'-im-ph«'M 

Ar'-t-mua 

Ai^-iVbar-M^-iMf 

A'-rt-och 

Ar'-t-o-man'^'dM 

Ar'-l-o-inat"-daa 

Ar'-»-o-in«''-dat 

-rf-ri'-on 

Ar'-i-o-via^-toa 

A'-ria 

Axiif  a4  * 

^  rU'-bo  (fl) 

Ar^-ia-tn^-ne-toa 

Ai'-it-la»''-um 

Ar'U-taB"-u« 

Ar'-l«-tag"-o-raa 

Ar'-i»-Un"-der 

Ar'-U-tan"  dro« 

Ar''la-tai"^h« 

Ar'-ia-tai^'-choa 

Ar'-ia-ta-za"-ii«« 

^-r1»'-te-as 

i^-ris'-te-r« 

i4-rU'-te-as 

A-iA^-Xhvne$ 

^-rig'-thua 

Ar'-U-tr-buf 

AK-b  tr-dtff 

Ar'-U-tip"-pua 

-rfrii'.tf-ua* 

Ar'-b-to-bu"-U 

Ar^-is-to-ba"-liia 

Ar'-ia-taMsIe^-a 

A-r\Mt''\xye\ts 

A-ri»' to^U"-d«« 

Ar'-i»-toc''-r«-tM 

Ar'-b-toc"-reK>n 

Ar'-U-toc"-ri-laa 

A-rb'-to-de''-roa« 

Ar'-ia-tog"o-nM7 

Ar'-U-to-gi"too 

Ar'-b-to.ra"-ua 

Ar'-it-tom"-a-che 

A  r'-b-tom''-a-ch  na 

Ar^-b-to-me^-d^f 

Ai<-b-toni"-«-ii#f 

^•rb'  ton 

-<4-ri»'-ti>naa"-t«s« 

^-rb'-to-ni''-cua 

^-ris'-tonua 

Ar"  is-ton"  i-de« 

Ar'-ia-ton"-«-niiia 

Ar'-is-toph^-a-OM 

^-rif'-to-pht-ir-dtft 

ii-rb'-to-phon 

i<-ri»'-tor 

Ar'-b-tor''-«-d*i 

Ar'-b-tor-e4tf»  (d) 

i<  rb'-to-ti''-m«« 

Ar'-i«-tox''-«-nus 

/f-rift'-tna 

Ar'-l«-tyr-laa 

A'-ri-ui  (d) 

Ark'-itea  (e) 

Ar'-mo-oed^-doo  • 

Ar'-me-nM 

Ar-me'-ni-a 

Ar^-men-ta"'n-na 

Ar'-iiin-U''-taa 

A  r'-nn-lu»"-tr*-am 


Ar-min'-i-iM  (d) 

Ar'mt-ahad"  ai 

Ar'-mon 

Ar-iiior'-<-c«  (d) 

Ay-iiaa 

Ar'-no 

Ar'-ne-phar 

Ar'-nl 

Ar^iM/-b*-aa 

Ar^-non 

Ar'-ooa 

A/-<HI 

A'-rod 

Ar'-o-di 

A»'-o-«r 

A'-rom 

^-ro'-ma 

Ar'-pad,  or  Ar'-pbad 

Ar-pa'-ni 

Ar-phax'-ad 

Ar'.jji 

Ar-pi'-num 

Ar-raa'-l 

Ar'-rha-b»"-ua 

Ar'-ri-rt 

Ar'-r<-a''-naa 

Ar'-ri-ua 

Ar-run'-Ti-ua 

Ar-«a'-be* 

Ar-sa'-w* 

Ar-aae'i  das  7 

Araaro'-e-nrt 

Arsam'-e-tf« 

Ar-aain'-o-aa"-trt 

Ar-aa'-nef 

Ar-aa-ni'-aa 

Ar-ae'-na 

Ai^-a^f 

Ar'-tr-a 

Ar'-ai-dtt"-ua 

Arain'Hx 

Ar'-ta-ba"-nna 

Ar'-t«-ba''-xa8 

Ar'-ta-bH 

Ar'-ta  bri"t» 

Ar'-ta-caB''-aa 

Ar'-ta-caB''-na 

Af'to-ce 

Ar'-t«c«*"-na 

Ar-ta'-ci-a 

Arts'-i 

Ar-ta/«  raa  7 

Ai'-t«-;'«r''-a« 

Ar-ta'-o«i 

Ar'-ta-pher"-n« 

Ar  ta'-tut 

Ar'-to-vaa"-de« 

Ar-tax'-<t 

Ar-tax'-o-ta 

Ar'-tax-erx"-/'*  (/) 

Ar-tax'-i-aa  (w) 

Ai'-ta-yc"-t<'« 

Ar'-U-yn"-ta 

Ar'-ta-yn''-t«f 

Ar'-te-maa 

Ai<-lem-ba"-»«f 

A  r-tein'-t-»Io"-rtta 

Ar'-te-mta 

Ar'-te-inl«*''i-«  (6) 

Ar'-te-miaf^-iam  (6 

Ar'-te-iDi^-ta 

Ar'-te-mon 

Artb'-m»-ua 

A^te'-oa 

Ar-tim'-pa-aa 

Ar'-to-baT-xa"-n*» 

Ar-toch'-met 

Ar-to'-iM 


■•  a*  4,  5»  a,  7«  9t  Me  Ota.  I,  t.  B,  Ac,  pravknti  to  ih«  Kty. 

(a  I  LMt«rklaioaMatuutloiMbliabl«iob«ioufMledi:aMPr.  ISl. 

W  It  ki  OMUI  to  ToeallM  tti*  •;  or  if  «i  nkcilMr  eomiptcdaoaad, 

(•  mat*  It  ah*  Instead  of  dM. 
(c)  This  b  an  Engllth  fonnatlrt. 
yt)  >«t  aba*  ar  varda  ralatcd  t*  It,  in  the  Dirttenarf . 
.ff)  Thm  eliy  of  AMvria  catcfarMcd  tat  tha  docl«l«*  bsttia  balwaau 
r  and  Dariua:  and  alM  a  diy  «f  Palaaltoe. 
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A  town  of  Sicilj. 
A  king  of  Sparta. 


th)  A  nam*  occurrinf  In  ScTtytarc. 

(O  Tb«  f ,  however  incomittenilr.  U  tutultj  mad*  hard : 

tho  BnghA  fbrmatlve  in  th«  Dictionary. 
(* )  The  iMtcrs  eh  are  teandMl  aa  alphabotlr  a 
(0'rhefanBcra=n.  thaUttar.lu:  Me  Prte.  IM. 
(m)  This  i»  osalTAient  to  Ar^taok'-ai-aa. 


rev  alaa 


AN 


AN 


AN 


AO 


AF 


A,  a,  or  ah=sh :  t  or  y»^ :  ft-s^ :  ch»k:  ci,  si,  ti,  ftc^she:  C)  the  principal  aecnt 


Am-phip'-o-lef 

Am-|>hip'-o-li« 

Aro-i*hip'-y-rot 

Am'-plu-r^-ttti 

Ani-phiK-o-« 

Am'-phit 

Ani'-phit-b«"-na  (if) 

Am-phis'-M 

Ain'-phts-«e"-ile 

Am-phis'-tus 

Am-phU'  ihe-nft 

Am'-phU  tt"-def 

Am-phis'-tra-tut 

Am-phif-e-c 

Am-phith'e  mit 

Amphiih'-o-e 

Am'-phi  lri"-te 

Am-phit'-r5f-oo 

A  m-phil'ry-o-ni''-»-des 

Am'-plit  tat 

Am-phot'-e-riif 

Am-pliry'-stu 

Am'-plt-aa 

Amp-M-ga 

Am-pys'-Mltft  (a) 

Am'-iyx 

Atu'-ram 

Am'-ram-hM  (e) 

Ani'-ran 

Aro'-ro-phel 

Am  Mc'-tiii 

/f-mu'-lt-ut 

A  myc'-lfl 

^-myc'-lB 

Am'if-cut 

Km'-jf-Aon 

Am  ^-mo*'-ne 

Amyxx*\At 

Atnyu'  u-a^'BUs' 

^-myu'-tor 

A-niiy-tx* 

A-myjf-i-\xt 

Am'-^rufl 

^•mys'-tU 

Am'-y-tha"-oD 

Am'-y-tit 

Am'-ti 

A'-nab 

A.n'-a-cet 

Au'-a-chai^'-iit 

^-na'-ci-um 

^-nac'-re-on 

An'-oc-lo"-ri-<i 

An'-ac-to"-rf-am 

A  n'-e-dy-om'^-e-oe 

An'-a-«l 

^•na^'-iu-n 

An-agy-rou'-tum 

A'nah 

An'-oha^-rath 

An'-a-r-oA 

An-a-i'-tb 

A'-nak 

An^-A-k!ros  (r) 

Au'-o-mim 

yi-nam'-e-lech 

A'-nan 

^-na'-nl 

An'anr-flA 

An'-a-ni"-«a 

A-nan'-i-cl 

An'-aphe 

An'-o-phlyt^'-toa 

^na'-pns 

A-nax'-tct 

An'-af 

A'nath 

^•nath'-«-ma  (tf) 

An'-a-thoth 

AD"-a*ihoth'-ite  {e) 


^-naf-o-Ie 

^-oaQ'-chr-das  * 

A-uau'-ru»* 

An'-ax 

An'-ax-aj^-O-raa 

An'-ax-an"-der 

An'-ax-an"-drt-dct 

An'-ax  ar^-chui 

An'-ax-aK'-e-te 

An'-ax-t/'-nor 

Anmx'-i^*  (c) 

An'-ax-ib''-t-« 

An'-ax  ic"-r»-t«« 

An'-ax-id"-a-miu 

^-nax'-i-laa 

^  nax'-i  la"-n« 

An' ax-il"-iHleJ 

An-«x'-<-nian"-cler 

An'-ax-lm^-e-UM 

An'-ax  Ipr'KyUi 

An'-ax-ip^-pua 

An'-ax  ir'-rtio^ 

^-nax'-U 

^•nax'-o 

An-ca^-oa 

An'-ctt-ir-Uf 

An-ca'-ri-ua 

Au-cha'-ri-o 

An-cha'-ri-us 

An-chem'-o-liu 

An'-che-rt"  t«» 

An-chem'-mui  (o) 

An-chi'-alo 

An-chK-a-le 

An-chi'-a-lui 

An-cht-mo'-li-ua 

Au-chiu'-o-e 

An-chi'-«M 

An-chi'-ai-o  * 

An'-chi  ii"-«Hi« 

An'-cho-« 

An-chu'-rua 

An-cK-le 

An'-con 

An-co'-na 

An'-cos  Mai"-Ti-tt« 

An-cy'le 

An-cy'-rw 

An'-da 

Au-dab'-<i-t» 

An-da'-ni-a 

An'-de-ca^-ti-fl 

An'-de* 

An-doc'i-dfs  7 

An-dom'-a-tit 

An-drt'-mon 

Au'-dni-Ka''-tli<-ut 

An-draK^-a-thui 

An-drag^-o-ms 

An-dram'-y-tM 

An-dre'-as 

An'-drew  (c) 

An'-drt-dos 

Au'-drt-on 

Au-dris'-cus 

An-dn/-bt-n« 

An'-dro-cte"-fl 

An-dro'-clM 

An'-dro-cir-de* 

An-dn/-clut 

An'-dro-cy^-de« 

An-drud'-a-ioaa 

An-dn/-dai 

An-droj^e-oe  T 

An-dro^e-us  7 

An-dro^y-nflB^ 

An-drorawi-che 
A  n-drom'-dehl''-d« 
A  n-d  rom'wx-chu« 
Aa-drom'-d-das 


An-drom'-o-da 

An'-dron 

An'-dro-nl"-cm 

Ao-droph'-o-Ki 

An'-dn>-pom"-paa 

An'-droa 

An-drot'-th«»-ncf 

An-dnZ-tri-on 

An'-«-lon"-tU 

A'-urro,  or  A'-nen 

An'-«»-roo*'-lf<i 

An'-e-mo^-aa 

A'-ner 

An'-e-raa"-taf 

A'-nri 

A'-neth 

An  fin'-o-mns 

An-jff'-U-a 

Au-ge'-li-on 

Au'-gp-lus 

An-gi'-t** 

An'^li  (d) 

KxtTgXU  00 

An'-grui 

An'-^a-lT"m 

A'-ni-a 

A'-m-am 

An'-f-ce^-tua 

A-v\c^i-\xm 

^-nic'i-at  OaT-liu 

A  nf-grut 

A'-nim 

An'-i-o,  and  An'-f  en 

An'-i-toT-gla 

An'-i-ua 

An'-na 

An'-na-aa  * 

An'-naa 

An'-ni-a"-nuB 

Au'-nibal 

An'-ni-bl 

An-nic'e-ri«  7 

An'-non 

An-nu'-us 

A  n'-o-p«"-« 

An'-aer 

Aii'-M-bai^-i4i 

An-t»'^* 

Antae'-M 

An-Ue'-us 

An-tas'-o-nu 

An-tar-d'-das 

An-tan'-der 

An-tan'-drot 

An'-ter-bro''-gt  tis 

Ante'  i-u»  * 

An-tem'-nn 

An-te'-nor 

An'-te-nor''-<-d«f 

An'-te-ros 

An-the'-a 

An-the'-aa 

An-the'-dun 

Anihe'-la 

An'-the-mit 

An'-the-mon 

An'-the-mui 

An'-th»mu''-ai-a  (6) 

Anthe'-ne 

An-lher'-maB 

An'the« 

An'-thetphor^-(-a 

An't)ie«-te^-Tf-a 

An'-the-ut 

Anthfa 

An'-thi-os 

An'  thi-nm 

An'-thi-ui 

An'-tho 


An-tho'-ref 

An-tbra'-ci-<S 

An'-thro  pi^-nui 

Au'-thro-popll*-a-glC<l) 

AnthyKIa 

An'-ttHi-ni''-ra 

An'-Ti-aa 

An'-U-cle''-« 

An'-ti^cUt 

An'-Ucir-dei 

An-tie'-rffgus 

h3k-ikf  ■ra-iet 

An-tkVroT 

An-ttd^o-mtia 

An-tid'-o-tua 

An-titf'e-iie<7 

An'-ti-cen^-f-dai 

An•tig^O'lul 

An-tig'-o-ne 

An'tf-«on''-j-a« 

An-tifpo-noa 

An-tiF-co 

An'-ti-li  b^*a-n  at 

An-tif-o-ehas 

An-tim'-a-chtu 

An-tim'-e-n«t 

An'-li-naB*-<il» 

An' tt-nop''-o-lls 

An-tin'-o-as 

An'  u'-och  (c) 

An'-u-o-chr-d 

Au-ti'-o-chi« 

An-U'-o-chna 

An-tf-o-pe 

An'-ti-o  -ru» 

An'-tt-paa 

An-tip-a-ter 

An'-ti-p«''-trf-« 

An'-U-naf-rWaa 

An-tip^«.trli 

An'-t/pha 

An-tipn'-a-n«« 

An-tiph'-«-tri 

An-tiph'-t-laa 

An'-ti-uhon 

An-tipn'-o-aas 

Au'-ti-phns 

An'-t»-pcB''-nui 

An-tipVlia 

An-ti8'-8« 

An-tis'-the-ott 

An-tii'-U-nua 

An-tis'li-iu' 

Au-tith'-e-oa 

An'-Ti-nm 

An-tom'-e-ne* 

An-to'-ni-a 

An-to'-nfl 

An'-to-ni"-n« 

An'-to-nf-nua 

A  n-ta'-nlH>p''-o-Na 

An-t</-nt-as 

An-tor'-i-dea 

An'-to-thrjoA 

An'toth-ite  (e) 

A'-nub 

^-nu'-bia 

A'-nos 

Anx'-f-aa  (•) 

Anx'-nr 

Anx'-u-raa 

Au'-jMa 

An'-y-tnt 

An-sa'-be 

A-oV-i<ira 

A-or-y-u 

A'-on 

A'-o-net 

A-o'-ria 

A-or'-noa 


A-o*^ 

Jpa'f4« 

A-^'-mm 

J-pa'-nw 

Ap'-«-ine''-a 

Ap'-a  au*'-« 

/l-pat'ol 

Ap'-a-ta"  rh« 

Ap'-e-aa*-io« 

il  pel'-U 

il-peflci 

A'^M^em 

A^-per 

Ap-e-ni*-p»* 

Ap'-e«u 

Aph'-a-oa 

^ph«'-a 

A'-phar 

Apo'-o-ra"  im 

Ai^-a-reT-tia 

AjA'-a-re'-oi 

J-phar'-Mthc^Jv; 

A-xl^Mf-uvn  (r) 

ApVaft* 

A'-pWk 

^pbif'kaA 

A-pbel'-Us 

Jpher'-e-iaa 

J-pbei'-n 

Apk'-e-«as 

Aph'-e-lc 

il-phi'-oA 

Aph'-t-dai 

^pUd'oa 

J-phid'-nas 

Aph'-op-b/'-hu 

Apb'-nA 

A-v)u^<t$ 

Aph'-nHir'-o-«(i' 

Aph'-«HU"HmiB 

Aph*  iwlf  sum 

ApV-nHii'tt 

Aph'-ae* 

^.ph}^te 

A'-pi-« 

A'-pM^-nai 

Ap'-^ca^-U 

J-pic'i-oi 

^•pid'-a-DW 

A^-«-oa 

^pi'-o-la 

A'-pi-OB 

A'-pb 
A-pit'itt* 

A-poc'-rrplMC') 

il|iol'U-ua''tO 

AvA'-\Har-t^ 

Ap'-ol-Un"-'*' 

J-poT-U-nii 

Jpoi'-te 

Ap'-Ol-loe'-i>H« 

ilpol'-kHicrrai 

Ap'-ol-loa-^* 

Ap'^km-'-H.* 

Jpor-khaf-^ 

wl-por-kior-drt 

AiToMon'-H-itf* 

Ap'-oJ-toph'-**' 

A-p?H&r^ 

A-poT^"*" 
A-po'-ai-of 

A?W-I*N.JJ^ 
Ap'^tllfl•^Hh(i) 

Ap'-pa-ia 
ApriphwC7)_ 


•,•,4,  a.f,  7*t.M*OtM.  1,  «,  a,  at«.,  pnrkut  to  Uw  Key. 
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(d)  8c«  alM.or  wofds  nlaud  to  it,  in  tbt  DkdMMO-  .^^ 
(*)  Ana&ia*    U  eqolTalcnt   to  J-B«fifc'-i»-«»»  •■  "^ 

Aah'-«i-ai  .    . 

(/)  It  U  luMl  to  biaiid  dM  daablaA  |f  ai  «t «  » 

frlQ.  lix 


iA 


BA 


BA 


B£ 


nv) 


>k»it  iorjr**!:  e#=^<x:  ch=«k:  ci,  gi,  ti,  &c.sshe:  ('0  the  principal  accent 


oor 


to   TOB 

At'-n-«l 
Xr-rikmrn 

A'-tm 

At'-a-ran 

At'ymitetCO 

Ai'-m4 

As'  tan 

As'-tur 

B. 

Ba'-«1  ll«^-rUh 
Ba'alle 
B«'-«a  Gad* 
lU'al  Hun'^-oa 
Btt'-ftl  Haii"-«ii 
B«'-al  Ha'^ior 
Ra'-ftl  Het^HMm 
Bt'-al'l 
ba'-al-iai 
Ba'-alii 
Ba'-al  U^<m 
Ba'-al  P^-m 
Ba'-ail  PtK'asim 
Ba'-ail  Sbar'-t-aha 
Ba'  al  Ta^-mar 
»a'-«l  Zd^-bob 
Ba'-ail  Ze^pboo 
Ba'-o-na 
Ba'-«-MA 
Ba'-^-nan 
Ba'anath 
Ba'A-ar-at 
Ba'-«-ra 

IU'-«HbaA 
hmr-a  •V'Ok  (a) 
Ba'bel 
Ba'U 

BmW-iAtu 
Bab'-y-loo  (4) 
BMlZ-y-Wni^  (rf) 
Bal/y^kT-nWCi) 

BAbyt'-a-co 
fla'-et 

Bac^-a-ba"-«at 
If  ac'-«bB  (<0 
]Ue'-eba-iur.]U  (tf) 
BAc-chan'-tfft  (rf) 
Bac'-cbi  (4) 
Bac-cbi'-«-a» 
]|«ci'-chf-d«t 
Bacb'rita*  (r) 
Bae'-ebit 
Bac'-^bt-iim 
BiM'-chJ-ai  (4) 
Hae-cha'-nM 


Bac'-cbns  (J) 
Bach'nth  Al Ion 
Kae-ehyr-f<U< 
Ua-ce'-nU 

c'-tTO 

'-tri.and  Bac'trj- 
•li 

ita^-na 
.c'-troi 
Bud'-a-ea 
Ba'-di-a 
Ba'^i-Qfl 
nad'-a-ben*-B» 
Ba'-Wos 
Ba'tia 
Hs'-ton 
Bo-fit'-ta-ma 
Ba-gU'-tanei 
BafV-at,  and  Ba*!*/- 


ParKKda^-rM 

Bag'-o-i 

Ba-Koph'-a-n«t 

Bac'-ra-da 

Bo-na'-ram-ite  (c) 

Bahtt'  ria 

Ba't^A 

BaMith 

Bak-bak'ei 

Bak'-bak 

Bak'-bak-r'-oA 

Ba'U 

Ba'-la-am  (*) 

Ba-la'-erus 

Baf-iiHlan 

Ba'-loA 

Ba'-lak 

Bay  a- mo 

Bal'-4i  na^-gni 

Bar^anos 

Ba^to'-ri 

Balbil'lQS 

Bal-bi'-noa 

Bal'bat 

Bal'-a-a^-rM 

BaK  e-a^ri-cot 

Ba-ltf'^as 

Ba'  li-oa 

Ba  lia'-tii 

Bal-kw'-o^U 

Bal-tha'-aar 

Bal-ran'-n-na 

BaK-y-na 

Ba'-naA 

Ba'-moth 

Ba'  moth  Ba^-al 

Bam'-o-Tu"-* 

Ban 

Ban'.a-r-at 

Ba'nl 

Ba'nid 

Ban'-noa 

Ban'-Ti-a 

Ban' ti-nai 

Ban'-Ti-ua 

Ban'-a-aa 

Baph'-y-roi 

Bap'UB 

BaraV-baa 

Bat'a-chel 

Bar'-o^hrwiA 

Bar'-a-cUr-aa 

Bana'l 

Ba'rak 

Bar'wi-thnnn 

Bar'bariCif) 

Bar-bar'-i-a 

Bar-boa'-tbe-ne« 

Bar-byth'-A'ce 

Bar'-ca 


Har-CK'-I.or  BaT-ct-Ue 

Bar'-csB 

Bar-ce'-nof 

Bar'-^ha 

Bnr-ds'i 

Bar'-dirO 

Bar-dvlMia 

ba-re-a 

Ba'-re-aa  So-\u"-nQa 

Ba'-r«« 

Bar'-go 

Bar-ffu'til  (4) 

Bar-nu'-mitca  (c) 

Ba-H'-ah 

Bo-ri'-ne 

Ba-ria'aet 

Ba'-n-am 

Barje'-iiu(«) 

Bar-jo'-mi 

lUr^kos 

Uor'-na-baa 

Bar'-DU-oa 

Ba-itZ-dia 

Bar'-aa-baa 

Bar-al'-nc,  and  Bar- 

ae'-ne 
Bai^-ta-cua 


Bat'-alaa 

Batyl'loa 

Hau'-bo 

Bau'-cia 

Bau'li 

BaT'-a-i  ♦ 

Bav'4-om  ■ 

Baz'-a-en"-U 

Baza'W-a 

B«'-a-U"ffA 

Be'-a-lolh 

BtZ-an 

BeV-a-l* 

Be'-bt-ua 

Be-hri'-d-cnm 

Beb'-iy-ce 

Be\/-Tp-cet,  and  Be* 

bryc'i-l 
Be-bryc'i-« 
Be' Cher 
Bc<ho'-rath 
Bech'Uleth 
Be'-dad 
Bed'-a-i"-«A 
Be' el-r-ania 
Be-el'-aa-ma 
Be'^l-trth"-mtta 


Bar-thol'-o-mew  (c)    W)e-el'-xe-bub 


Bai:'-ti-me"-uB 
Ba'-nieh 
Bar'-ia  en''-t««  * 
Bar-ta'-o«« 
Bar-xU'-U-i  * 
Baa'-eo-ma 
Ba'-ahan.  or  Bas'-tan 
Da'-shan  Ha'-roth 

Fa"  If 
Basb'-e-math 
Baa'-«-le"-a  (a) 
Baa'-t-li"-d»  (a)  (rf) 
Ba«'-f-ir-d*i(a')(rf) 
Ba-air*i-o-por'-a  moa 
Bas'-t^lia(a) 
Ba-aifWuaCa) 
Baa'-'laa  (a) 
Bas'Uth  (a) 
Baa'-mathCa) 
Baa'-aa 
Baa' an 
Baa-^a'-tt'-a 
Bas-aar'-e-ua 
Bas'-a«-ria 

BaC'-ana  Aa-fld*''C-na 
Baa'ta  I « 
Has-tar'-nc  and  Baa- 

tef-nm 
Baa'-tl-as 
Ba'-ta 
Bat'-o-no 
Bo-U'vi 
Bath 

Kath'-a-lotU 
Ba'-thoa 
Bathrab'-bim 
Ifath'-aha-ba 
Bath'-shn-a 
Bath'-y-cWi 
B<f  thyl'-lni 
Bat'  t-a"-tiu 
Ba'-Ti-a 
Bd-ti'-no,  and  Ban* 

tf-na 
Ba'tia 
Ba'-to 
Ba'-ton 
Bat'-m>cbo-my'-o* 

mach"- t'-a 
BattK-a^Ut 
Bat'tia 
Bat'  tut  (</) 
Bat'-u-lum 


Mc'-er 

Be-e'-ra 

HcV-roA,  or  Ba'-raA 

Be'^rH5''ltai 

B«-e'.ri 

Bfl'^'r-lfl-ha"  I  fol 

Be-«'-roth 

Be-e'-roth-itra  (c) 

Be-er'-ahe-ba 

Be-«*h'-te-r<iA 

Bc'-he-motb  (d) 

Ke'-koA 

BL-'lrt 

Ba'-laA 

Be'-laitea  (r) 

Ber-e-mi"-ua 

Ber-«-maa 

Bel-«-phan'-t«t 

Ber-e<cia 

B«l'  If.  (rf) 

Bvl'-ga-i  ♦ 

Bel'-gj-ca  (./) 

BvV-ni-ntn(t) 

Itel'-gt  ut 

Bo'.lf-al  (rf) 

Bel'-i-de«,  p/irr. 

Hc-W-det,  sing, 

Bc-lis'-4i-ma 

l»ol'-i-aa"-ri-oa 

B^l'-ia-tr-da 

BeV-i-tm 

itel  ler'-o-phon 

Bel-le'raa 

BeMiV.nna 

BeK-ma-im 

Bel'-man 

Bel-k/na 

Bfl'-lo-ua" -ri  I 

Bfl-loT'-a-ci 

Bel'lo-Te^ana 

Be'-lon 

B«l' aha«"-aar 

Ber-ta-thMS"-sar 

Be'las 

Brn 

Be-na'-ena 

Bon-al'wTA« 

Ben-am'-mi 

Ben-eVa-rak 

Ben'-dia 

Bcn'-^-did^-f-um 

Bpn'-^-Ja^a-kam 

B-  n'-e-ven''-tttm 


Ben'  ha-dad 

Benha'-il 

Ben-ha'nan 

Ben'  \a  min 

B«'n'-]a-mita  (e) 

B«n'-ji-Diitea  (c) 

Ben'-i-nu 

Beu'  the-aic'Vme  7 

Be-nu'-l 

Bq'do 

Be-no'-nl 

Ben-io'-heth ; 

Be'-on 

Bc'-or 

Be-pol'.f-ta''.niia 

Bc'-ra 

Ber'-a-ch/iA 

Ber'-a-chr-oA 

Bei'-ai"aA 

Ber'bi>» 

Ite-re'-a 

Brr'-e-cyn''-th<^i 

Be' red 

Ber'-e-nr'-oa 

Ber'^ui''^U 

BeK-gl-on 

Her-|fia'4rt-nl 

Be'-ri 

Be-rf^ 

Be'-rU,  and  Bn'  ria 

li^^-ritea  (c) 

Bd'-rilh 

Ber'-mi-ua 

Ber-ni'-€o 

Bc>ro'*dach-Bal"«. 

dan 
Ber'-o-e 
Be-rta'-a 
Bei'-o-or-ca 
Bi'-nZ-ana 
Be'-roth 
Ber'-o-thal  • 
Be-n/.thaib 
Ber'-Yl  (O 
Bcr-rhca'^ 
Ber-ze'-lua 
Be'-aa 
Be-«id'-/-« 
Be-aip'-po 
Bca'-o-dei"^ 
Be'-aor 
B«»'^ 
Bea'-aua 
Bes'K-a* 
Be'-aor 
Be'toA 
Be'-t«n 
B«ih-ab'-a-ra 
BethHib'^raA 
Iteth'-a-nath 
Beth'-anoth 
B«lh'-<i-ny 
Beth-ar'-a-boA 
Beth'-ff-ram 
Bethar'-bal 
Brth-a'-ren 
Beth-as'-ma-Teth 
Beih'baaI'me"-oa 
Belh-ba'-ra 
Beth-ba'-MA 
Beth'-baai 
Bethbir'-e-i 
Beth'-car 
Beth-da'-fon 
Bi-th'-diblaUm'^im 
Beth'-el 
Beth'-«lile(c) 
Beth-e'mpk 
Be'-ih'-r 
Beth-ea'Hlii  (a) 
Beth-a'-xel 


OLaiMrUa 

With 

UiIm 
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Obt.  1,  t.  a.  Ike^  fatvkNU  to  the  Ktf. 
kaaiUM  la  llaUa  lak*  MVMfad  a :  w*  I  r.  151. 
aailM*;  ar If u  laka  iht c«mip«t4  touod. 


(<■)  Tbi*  k  an  Ensltah  Cgrmatir*. 

(rf)  ft*  aho,  or  word.  rclaMd  to  U,  la  th«  DiettaaaR. 

(ff)  Ttao  lart  two  •yllabln  Uoad  Into  < 


2Z 


AS 


AS 


AT 


AU 


AZ 


Jy  a,  or  ah^A :  t  or  tf^k :  e«»4a :  ch»k;  ci,  si,  ti,  &c^Hbe :  {f)  the  principtl  tcceot. 


Ar-ton'-u< 

Ar-to'-ni-ot 

Ar-tox'-a-rM 

Ar-lu'-rt-ui 

Ar-ty'-M* 

Ar-tyw'-iwi 

Ar-t)*'-to-iM> 

Ar'u-a 

Ar'-a-both 

Arvk'-ci 

Atw'-e-xit 

Axv!-xsuih 

A'runt 

y*-run'-n-uf 

Ar'-o-pl^-nuf 

Ar'vad 

Ar'  vad  Itef  (e) 

Ar-va'-l« 

Arvet'-ni 

Ar-vir'a-fo* 

Ar  vi'-tium  (d) 

Ar  %i'-sut 

Arx'-rt-trt 

Ai'  y  an"-drf 

Ar*  jf  has 

Ar'yp-laB"-a.« 

At'-w 

K'ta 

A»'^-<ir-ag 

Aa'-ahel 

A»'-al"-oA 

At'-a-na 

yi-san'dvr 

A'aaph 

Ai^Hiphar 

At'-o-ra 

^  »«r'-«-cl  C«) 

A^a  re^-loA  (o) 

A»'  lMi-ine"-o  (a) 

Asbat'-a-Teth  (a) 

A«-bes'-UB  (a) 

At'-lx^latCa) 

Asi-bys'-la  (a) 

As-cal'-a-phus 

Ai'ca-lon 

A«ca'  ni-a 

A  R  cji'-ni-ua 

A 'cii(rf) 

Ai-clc'-pi  A 

A  %'-»*le-pi"-ad«f 

At  cle'jjf  o  do^-nia 

Af  cle'  pt^d</'-tiu 

As-clc'-pi-us 

A  •'  cle-lar^-«-oa  ■ 

At'-clm 

A«co'-li-« 

At-co'-DJ-n»  Ln^-be-o 

A»'-crrt 

At'cu-lum 

As'  dru-Ul  (a) 

Af^At  (a) 

At'-e  bi"..  fo) 

^srl'-lio 

>4  irl'-lua 

At'e  nath 

A'-«or 

yl-ae'-rar 

A»h'-nbP'^A 

A'  shan 

Ash'-btf^ 

A*h'-b«l 

Ath'-belitet(0 

Asb'-dod 

A)^li'-doth-ite«  (c) 

Afth'  doth  Pic^.gaA(a) 

A'-»he  an 

A»h'-«r 

A«li'-t-math 

A»h'-k«-nas 


Aih'-noA 

A'-thon 

A«h'-p«'naa 

A«h'n>l 

Asli'-ta-roth 

Ash'-te*moth 

Aairta-nUh'iles  (c) 

^••hu'-ath 

Aah'ur 

A-«hu'-rim 

Ash'-ur-itet  (c) 

A'-»i-a  (rf) 

A'-«i  -at  -t-cua 

At'  i-bl"-a»  (a) 

A'^i-el 

/fM'-Ua 

Af'-i-na''-ri-<i 

K%'4  Da"-ri  ut 

As'-tna 

Aa'-JDe 

At'-«-n« 

^  •in'-t-ua  Oal'Mus 

At'-i  pha 


A'-8I-U» 

As'kelon 

As'-ma-dai  (ay 

At'-ma-veth  (o) 

At'mo-d«f''-uB(a') 

At'-mo-ne"  aui  {fl)(e) 

Xf^nah  (a) 

Aa-nap'-per  (a) 

As-na  -us  (o) 

i4-«o'-chis 

A'-sotn 

>4  80'phls 

^-•u'-pj-a 

Ai'-o-pi^-a-d^t 

^-to'-pit 

^•s</-pug 

At-pam'lthMf 

A«'-pa-ra''-pl-ui» 

A*-pa'-«i-aQ6) 

A«'-pa-st"-riu  (o) 

A«paa'U« 

Af'-po-tha 

AB'-pa-thi"«itf« 

As-pe'-li-fl 

Aa-pen'-dat 

A«'-phar 

Aspliar'-a-sat 

As' pit 

Aa-ple'-don 

Ai'-po-re"-niii 

At'  ri-el  (o) 

At'-M 

As'-saW-aa 

As'-sa-W-nr.s 

A»-»al'-i-motlA 

As'-»«-ni"-aa 

ArBar'-a-«aa 

At'-««-ri''-nl 

As'-sl  de-'-aci  '«) 

At' air 

At'to'-rat 

At'-aot 

At-tyi<-<-a 

Aa'U 

AB'-to-«»''-nl 

At'-ta-cua 

At'-ta-pa 

As'-tA'put 

At'-to-roth,  or    Ath' 

te-roth 
Ai-«ar^-ta 
Ac'-Uth 
As'-ter 
Aa-te'ri-a 
At-te^-ri-on 
Aa-te'-riuB 
At'-to-nr-di^ 
At-ter'-o-pe 


At-ter'-o-pe"-* 

As-tef'-o-p<»"-ua 

As'-!er-u''-*i-oa  Qi) 

Aa-tin'-o-ma 

As-ti'-o-chtti 

As'-to-mi 

At-toe'-a 

Aatras'-ut 

At'-m 

Ak'-tur 

At'-lil-M 

At'-tu  ret 
At-ty'-a-ge 
At-l^-a  ee* 
At-ly'-a-Tua 
At-iZ-d  nax 
Aii'-ly-cra"-Ti-a 
Aii-tyd'-a  mat 

Aii'-ty  lus 

At  tym'-e-du''-a«(a) 

As-tyn'-o-iua 

At-lyn'-oml 

Aa-tyn'-o-ua 

At-ty'-o^ha 

At'-ty-o-clii'*-a 

At'-iy-i>a'l«"-a 

Kkt-typh'-f.laa 

As-ty -roa 

^•aup'-pim 

At'-y-cnU 

^-ty'  laa 

A  %yY-\\x% 

A  t.yu'-critaa 

^  tab'-u-lua 

Al'-«-by"ria 

Af-a-b/^-r/'-le 

At'*a-ce 

A'tad 

At'-<i-latt"-ta 

Af-a-roA 

At'a-raD"-t«t 

iltar'be^hia 

^-Ur'-ga-Ua 

^-tar'-nea 

Af-a-roth 

Afat.and  Aih'-aa* 

A'-ta» 

A'-le 

^tel'-la 

At'-e-na 

At'-e-no-ma'^-nis 

\'-ter 

At' e-n»-El'*-a8 

A'-thaek 

Alh'-ar-o* 

Alh'-<i.li"-flA 

Ath'-<i-»a"-iw« 

Ath'-a-maa 

Ath'^-man-tr-o-dff 

Alh'-o-na''.ai-U'  (.iXa 
Ath'^ania 

Alh'-aii"-aa 

AMImmm 

^-the'-ua 

^-thc'-ntt 

Aih'-e-na"-*  (e) 

Alh'  e-n0"-uin  (e) 

Atli'-e-u»'*-wa  (a) 

A  th*-o-na«^-o-raa 

Alh' •-na''-ia 

A-WM'-m^xn 

Atk'-ono"  biot 

i4-thf  n'-o  f\e$ 

i4-then'-o-do''-raa 

Ath'-«Dt  (c) 

A'-theot 

Ath'-e^ia 

Ath' e  tl'-o-do^-rua 

Ath'-Ui* 

A'thoa  -^ 


Ath-rul'-U 

A-ihym'-hf 

A'-t«^« 

A.i\YA^ 

A-^Y-i-vm 

AWYAm 

^-U'-na 

AiV-mt 

^•tiu'^Hi 

Atlaii'-t^(tf) 

Af  ian-tr-o-dr* 

At-lan'-tMlaa 

At'lai  (O 

^  tot' Ml 

At'-ra-o0« 

Al'-ra -myf'-ti-am  » 

Ai'-ra-pct 

A'-lrax 

Al'-re-ba"-** 

Af-re-ba'-ira 

AXTfTni 

A'-tre-ua 

^Iri'-dB 

Airi'-dn 

A-\xo'-\xi-%x% 

Af-ro-pa4e"-iM 

Al'-ro-pa''-Ti-« 

Al'-n>-poa 

At'-rolli 

Afta 

Af  tai  • 

At'-taU"-a(Seripture) 

At-U'U^  (Greek) 

At'-ta-laa 

At-Ur'-raa 

At  ta'^'  oa  Cap^-t-to  * 

Af-tM 

At-thar'-a  tat 
Af-thii 
At'-Uca 
At'-ti-cna 
Al'-tMa^-U* 
At'-tt-la 
At-Ul'-e-ut 
At-ti'-naa 

At'-Ti-ut  Pe>Ug^-naa 
Af-tu-bl 
Af-u-af'-i-cl 
^•ty'-a-d* 
At'-ra 

Aa-ie'-t-a  A^-qua  * 
Au'-n-d«*'-DO 
Av-ftd't-« 
Au-fid'-i-aa 
Au'-fl-daa 
Au'-f  0,  and  An'-ge 
Au-ga'-a 
Au'-ga-raa 
Au'-ge-tt 
Aii'-gi-a 
)  Att'-gi-aa.  and  Av'- 

ge-aa((0 
Au'-git« 
Au-^-nua 
Aa'-gi»-raa(rf) 
Au-goa'-ta 
Au'-ffna-ia''-ll-« 
Att'-gda-tl''-nna 
Au-gut'-ta-lut 
Att-taB'-(a9(i) 
AuW-taa  • 

Au-le'-tet 
Att'-lit 
Ao'-km 
Au-lo'-ni-ua 
Au'lat 
Aa'-ra-nr-tia 
Au-ra'-nut 
Au'raa 
Anre'-lMi 
Att-re'-lia*'-nus 


Ao-ra'-l^at 

Aa>re'<o4aa 

Ai^-ii-fcx 

Aa-rT-fo 

AB-rinr-i^ 

An^'ra  {4) 

Au-ran'^a 

An^raa'-cQ-lt'-f'Kt 

Ant-chr-aB 

Aut'-d 

An'-tar 

Ao'-taris 

Aq'hmv 

Ao'-ton 

An-to'-aha 

Aato'-Bi-at 

Aa'-tpt<vs  (rf) 

Attt'trr 

Aut4e'-«^»(*) 

Au'-t«-oi''-li» 

Au'to-ba''-ln».MAt 

«-bu''-]o» 
Au-te'ut 
Aatueb'tho-B.t(i) 
Aa'-to€l« 
An-toe'-rat« 
Au'-lo-r»"  ae 
Aa-tof-o-bi 
Aa-tol'-V'<«t 
Au-tom'-a-te 
Aa-toBi'-«^loa 
Au'-|o-iBr-dn''-A 
Au-tom'-f-^icf 
Aa-tom'-o4i 
Ao-toa'-o  c 
Au-lopb'-nMla'*-irt 
Aaur-ai-t  (*) 
A'ra 
Ar'-a-iaa 

A'\9Y'\a 

A'-ven 

AT'-«n-li*-Ba« 

^-Wf'.ntt«,priw'Bi 

yiTet'-ta 

A  Tkr-iV  BM 

^Tld'-Mt^r-M-W 

Ar'-iVoBt 
A' Tim 
A'-Timi  (f ) 
A'-»ila(f) 
A'-viih 
A-rTtMS 

A'TJ  lUB 

As'-anat 

Ax-i'-<H*a« 

Axi'-OB 

Ax'-fo-ar-rti 

Aa'Mr-«M 

A«'4o''-*bM 

Ax'-ewC/). 
Ay-Br.orAa'-w 

Ax'^t 

Ai'-aV-las 
A'-mA 

A'-Ml 

A»'a4r^ 

A' fan 

Aa'-a  ar-aA 

^ja'pWoa 

Aa'-a^ 

il-aa'-ir^l 

Ai'^rr-a» 

At'-afi"-" 
A'-iat 

if**' »«  . 
Aa'-a^l""** 
Ai  bai'-a-fftk 
At'-lwk 


lA'-tel 


a.  a.  4.  a,  a.  7.  a.  M*  Obs.  i,t,a.&e.,pi«Tk*uietlit  Key. 
/.\  '-'— -laMaMtliaatkaMkUabtototwimuMUdKiMcPr.iM. 
il  to  T*caUw  fha  •:  at  If  ai  uh«  ilM  MtsBptad  soaad. 


Lfftttrttai 

tthai 

|0  make  It  Bh*  imiaad  aC  tha. 
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i^  Baaalta ,ar— d»talaiadlaU,latfc»P>nlia*T 
r)  Sm  .«ii.  la  Ilia  MWs  arCsmDaaTtnatatlM. 
/)  Tilts  Is  aqaivalant  la  Ac%'^ 


Ikk 


fi\ 


BA 


B£ 


nv) 


A^<t,c/t  oA«*Jt  lory»l:  e#s^<z:  ch»k:  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.«she:  (")  the  principal  accent 


A'-ittm 

Ai'-e-pliar-iHh 

A'ur 

Ai'-fiul 

AxY^ 

Ati'-f-l 

A'ti*l 

A  ti'-Ht 

JzYm 

Ax'-ma-veth 

At'  moa 

Az'-noih  Ta"-bor 

At'o-unx 

A' tor 

A-to'nii 

A-itf'-toi 

At'-rf-«l 

Af'-R  kam 

A'-«ir 

As'-u-mn 

As'^mitefl(c> 

Ax'-sa4 

At'  taa 

As'-iur 

B. 

Ba'-«l-aA 
Bft'-«l-ath  Be^-OT 

Ba'-alla 
Bs'idOad* 
Ha'  al  Ham'^Hm 
B«'^  Han"-an 
B*'-al  Ha*'  sor 
Ba'-al  Her^HKm 
Ba'-al-i 
ba'al-lm 
Ba'-alU 
B«'-U  Ma^on 
Ba'-ol  P«^-«>r 
Ba'-al  Par".(i.|im 
Ba'-al  Sbar'-t-aha 
?•'  al  Ta" -mar 
Ba'-al  Zo^-bob 
B«C-al  Ze^.pboo 
Ba'-ana 
Ba'-o^noA 
Ba'-aaan 
Ba'aiMth 
Ba'a-iir-M 
Ba'-«-ni 
Ba'^i^h« 
B«'-«-»h«A 

Ba'  bel         ^  ' 
Ba'bi 
Ba-bir^Qs 
Bal^Mua 
Bab'-y-loo  (rf) 
Bab'.y.lo"^f^  (rf) 

Bab'-ykr-nWCa) 
Ba-byr'-#« 

Ba'-oi 

Bae'<-ba''-«ia 
Bae'-eba  (rf) 
Bac'^ha-Mt^-lU  (rf) 
Bac^ban'4ct(d) 
B«:'-cW(i<)  ^' 
Bacchi'-a^a 
Bae'-ebf.dct 
Bacb'-ritea  (r) 
Bae'HshIa 
Bac'-cW-uin 
Bae'-cbi-vt  (4\ 
B«»^a'.rQi 


Bac'-chus  Qn 

Pach'uth  Albn 

Bac-chyl'-t-fUf 

Da-ce'-nia 

Ba'da 

Bae'-tra 

Bac'-tri.and  Bac'-tri- 

a"-ni 
B-ic'-tn-a^-na 
Bac'-tTot 
Bad'-a-ca 
Ba'-dj-a 
Ba'-df-tM 
nad'-u-bea''iia 
Bs'-btna 
Ba'-tia 
HaB'-ton 
Ba-fit'ta-nie 
Ba-gU'-tane« 
Bag-o'-as,  and  Ba-go'- 

l'ag'.<vda"-r«i 

Bag'o-i 

Ba-gopb'-a-iMf 

BaiP-ra-dc 

Ba-ha'-ram-ite  (c) 

Ba-hu'riai 

Ba'iaS 

Ba'-Jith 

Bak-bak'ei 

Bak'-buk 

Bak'bak-r-oA 

Ba'-ln 

Ba'-Ui-«m  (e) 

Ba-la'-craa 

BaV-o-dan 

Ba'.loA 

Ba'lak 

Bara-mo 

Bar-41  na^-gni 

Bal'-o-noa 

Bala'-ri 

BalbU'-laa 

Dal-bi'-Doa 

Bal'-bat 

Bal'-e-a^^M 

BaK-a-a''-ri-cnf 

Ba-bs'-tna 

Ba'  lim 

Ba  lit'U 

Bal-lon'HKti 

Baltha'-car 

Bal-ven'-n-na 

Bal'-y-raa 

Ba'-moA 

Ba'nolh 

Ba'  moth  Ba"-al 

Bam'-n-ru'^-n 

Ban 

Ban'-a-r-aa 

Ba'ni 

Ba'nid 

Ban'-nna 

Ban'-Ti-a 

Ban'-ti-nas 

Ban'-n-na 

Bao'-<h«a 

BaulZ-y-nia 

Bap'ta 

Barab'-baa 

Bai^-a-ch«l 

Bfli'-o-chr-flA 

Bai'o-cbr-aa 

B»ne'i 

B<i'-rak 

Bai'-a-thnnn 

Bai^-bariC^f) 

Bar-bar'-i-a 

Bar-boa'-the-net 

Bar'bytb'-a<« 

Bar'Htf 


Kar-ce'-i.or  Bar'-€t-Ue 

Bar'-cv 

Bar-ce'-oor 

BaK-cha 

Bar-da't 

Bar'-di  (i) 

Bar-dvK-ba 

Ba-rr-a 

Ba'-re-aa  So-w^-mu 

Ba'-rea 

Bar'go 

Bar-M'-ai-I  (6) 

Bar-ba'-mitea  (c) 

Ba-ri'-oA 

Bo-ri'-ne 

Ba-ria'-ief 

Ua'-ri-am 

BarJe^-tnaCa) 

Bar-jo'-iMi 

Har'kos 

Bar'-na-baa 

Bar'-nu-ut 

Ba-ro'-dU 

Bar'-ta-baa 

Bar-ar-nc.  and  Bar- 

w'-no 
Bar'-to-cui 
Bar-tbor-o-mew  (c) 
Bai^-ti-m«"-ua 
Ba'-mch 
Bar'za  en^-Uf  * 


Bal'-u-lua 

Batyl'lua 

Hau'-bo 

Bau'-cia 

Bau'U 

BaT'-a-i  * 

Bav'-l-am  « 

Bax'-a-cn"-t« 

Ba-aa'-n-a 

B«'.a-li".flA 

Be'-a-loth 

B</-an 

Beb'-a-l  * 

Be'-bt-ua 

Bc-hii'-a-cnm 

BeV-iy-ce 

"ReW-ry-cet,  and  Be- 

bry<?i-l 
Be-br>c'i-a 
Be'chcr 
Bc-cho'-rath 
Becb'U-leth 
Be'-dad 
Bed'-a-r-oA 


Bar-za'-ort 
Bar-zir-la-l  * 
Baa'-«a-ma 
Ba'-shan,  or  Bas'-aan 
Ba'-shan  Ua'-voth 

l^a^-ir 
Ba«h'-«-niath 
Baa'-*-le"  «  (a) 
Ba«'-t-li"-d»  (a)  (rf) 
Ba«'-Mi"-d«(fl)(rf) 
B.i-sU'-t-o-por''a  moa 
Bas'-tlia(a) 
Ba-air-<-U8(a) 
Bas'i-laa  (a) 
Ba«'-Uth  (a) 
Bas'-maUi(a) 
Bas'-M 
Baa'M 
Boa-ta'-nf-a 
Bas-sai'-e-ua 
Bas'-aa-ria 

Baa'-tua  Au-ftd"-*  ns 
Baa'la  i « 
Haa-tar^-n«,  and  Baa 

Cer'-D* 
Baa'-tl-a  ' 
Ba'-ta 
Bat'-a-na 
Ba-U'vi 
Bath 

Kath'Hi-lotU 
Ba'thoa 
Balhrab'bin 
ltatb'-»he-ba 
Bath'-slia-a 
Bath'-y-cW« 
BathylMoa 
Bat'  rV-toa 

Btt'-TI-<l 

Bo-tr-no,  and  Ban* 

tK-na 
Ba'Ua 
Ba'to 
Ba'-ton 
Baf-M-cho-my'-o- 

mach*'-»-rt 
Bat-ti^Hi-dcf 
Hat'tia 
Bat'  tut  ('/) 
Bat'-u-liim 


Be' el-i"-<i-dii 
Be-el'-M-roi 
Be'^l-teth"-inat 
^Ue-el'-zeobub 
Bc'-er 
Be-e'-M 

He«'-raA,  or  Be'-mA 
Be'-er-e"Um 
Be-e'H 

Be'-cr-lfl-ba"^  roi 
Be-c'-roth 
Be-e'-roth-itPfl  (c) 
Be-er'-ahe-ba 
Be-e»h'-te-rffA 
Bc'-he-moth  (d) 
Ite'-kaA 
Be'lrt 
Be'-laA 
Be'-la-itea(r) 
Ber-e-mi"-u« 
Bel'-e-mus 
Bel-e-phan'-t«« 
Bel'-e-cis 
Bel'  g»  («0 
Hel'-ga4* 
Bel'-gt-ca  ('0 
Bergf-nrnfi) 
B*r-gi  OS 
Be'-Ii-al  (rf) 
Bel'-i-def,  jdur, 
Be-li'-det,  nng, 
Bc-lia'-A-ma 
»or-«-ai»"-ri-aa 
Bel'-la-tl''-da 
Br>l'f-|B 
Kel  ler'-o-phon 
Bel-le'-nia 
BerbV-noa 
BeK-ma-im 
Bel'-men 
Bel-Wna 
Bel'-lo-na"-!!  i 
Bel-toVHi-cl 
Bel'-lo-Te^toa 
Bc'-lon 
Ber-ahaz"-zar 
Bel'-ie-8h«B"-zar 
Be'-lus 
Ben 

Be-na'-cna 
Bcn-ai'>ffA* 
Ben-am'-mi 
Ben-eb'e-rak 
Bea'-dia 

Ben'-«-did"-i-um 
Brn'-e  Ja"-akam 
IV  n'-e-ven"-tum 


Ben'  ha-dad 

Benha'il 

Ben-ha'-nan 

Ben'ia  min 

B«*n'-Jimit«  (e) 

Ben'-j/i-mitea  (c) 

Ben'-f-na 

Beu'-t)ie^ic''tf-mo  7 

Be-nu'-i 

Be'-no 

Be-no'-nl 

Ben-zo'-heth : 

Be'-on 

Be'-or 

Be-pol'-i-ta''-nna 

Bc'-ra 

Bcr'-a-cb/iA 

Ber'-a-clii''-rtA 

BeT'.a-i"aA 

Ber'-bi-<»« 

Be-re'-a 

Be' red 

Bei'-e-nr-ca 

Brr'-f(-ni''-cia 

Ber'-W-on 

HiT-ma'-trt-nl 

Be'-ri 

Be-rt'-aA 

Be'-ris,  and  Bn'  ria 

Be'-ritea(c) 

B^'-rilh 

BeK-mi-oa 

Ber-ni'^ 

Bcro'-dach-Ba]"«. 

dan 
Bpt'-o^ 
Be-roB'-/! 
Ber'-o-nrKw 
Bc-ro'-ana 
Be'-roth 
Ber'-o-tlial  • 

Be-n/.thath 

Ber'-yl  (f) 

Ber-rhoB'-a 

Ber-zo'-lua 

Be'-M 

Be-aid'-i-« 

Be-aip'-po 

Bes'-o-dei''<aA 

Be'-aor 

Be»'-ai 

Bea'-aua 

Bea'-li-a* 

Be'-aor 

Be'-laA 

Be'-t«n 

B«ih-ab'-a-ra 

Beth-ab'a-roA 

Beth'-a-nath 

Belh'-anoth 

Beth'Hi-ny 

Beth-ar'-aboA 

Beth'-a-ram 

Betli-ar'-bal 

Beth-a'-ren 

Beth-az'-ma-Teth 

Beth''ba-al-me"-on 

Belh-bn'-ra 

Beth-ba'-niA 

Beth'-bo-ai 

Bethbir'-e-l 

Beth'-ear 

Beth-da'-iron 

Beth'-dibhitha''.im 

BetV-el 

Betb'-eMle(c) 

Beth-e'mek 

Be'-ih.r 

Beth-e«'-da  (a) 

Beth-e'-zel 


V^,^•^<>7.a,ae•0fM.  I.  S.  t.  «tc^  MwkNu  to  tb«  Kty. 
SV  }^«f  fctoi—  iliaMlliiin  toli>Matob>acMii>d«d  « :  m«  i  r.l5l. 
^*L'*  *■■"*'  ••  tMAlica  th«  •  t  ar  If  u  taka  Um  corrupted  Muad, 
la  auko  U  tho  liMtoMl  oTiha. 
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ff) 


n  IhH  k  an  Eselbh  fiimuttiro. 

)  9f  alw,  or  wonU  rrlatod  to  it»  fai  the  Dicttaaanr. 
(•)  The  Urt  tvo  ■jllaUm  bked  into  on«. 


2Z 


BI 


BO 


BR 


CA 


CA 


A,  a,  or  ak^i  i  i  or  jr»i :  €»  mitm 


ch> 


rk :  oiy  Hi  ti,  ftc^sbe :  (")  tbe  principal 

1  .  # T» 0     *  -  _    1 ^%  _  »_  #     _  ■    •S 


Belh-ga'-der 

Beth^a'-mul 

Bethhac'-eec^iiB  (/) 

Beth-ha'-ran 

B«th-hoR'-LaA 

B«tb-h</-roii 

Beth  jes'-t-moth  (a) 

BethletZ-a-oth 

B«th'-le-hem 

B«th'-le-hem  Eph^- 

xa-tah 
Beth'l«-hem  Jif'-da4 
Beth'M»-hem-itflr(o) 
Beth-lc/-mon 
Beth-ma'-«-caA 
Brth-mar'-ca-both 
Bf-th-me'-oii 
Beth-nim'-roA 
Beth-</-roa 
Beth-pa'-Iet 
Beth-pas'-ier 
Beth-pe'-or 
Beth'-pba-ge 
Beth'-phelet 
Belh'-raboA 
Beth'-ra-pha 
Beth'-re-bob 
Btfth-ta'-t-da 
Betb'-c<i-mo« 
Beth'-sban 
Betb-she'-an 
Beth'-she-meah 
Betbsbit'-UiA 
Beth'-ai-moa 
B^th-tap'-pa-a 
Brth-au'-ra 
Be-thu'-«l 
Be'.thul 
Beth'-u-irHi 
Beth'-xor 
Betb'-sor 
Be'Ua 
Be-loMi-ua 
Bef-o-mea^-lham 
Bet'-o-nim 
fie-ta'-twi 
Be-u'-IoA 
Be*  lal « 
Be-xal'-e^l 
Be'iek 

Be'-ier,  or  Botf-fa 
B«'ieth 
Bi'-a 
Bi-a'-nor 
Bi'-aa 
Bi'-a-taa 
Bt-bac'-u-lua 

hWAi^,  and  Bir-K-a 

Bib'-Ua 

Bib-li'-na 

Bib'lua 

Bt-brao'-te 

Bib'-u-lns 

Bi'-c«« 

Bieh'-ri 

Bi'-con 

Bi-oor'.n^mr  (d) 

Bi-cor'-nia  (<*) 

Bid'-kar 

Bi-for'-mia  Cd) 

Bi'tna*  US 

Big'-tha 

Big'-tban 

Big'.tha-iia 

Bi  J'-ta-l  * 

BiPbl-lia 

Bil'-dad 

Bir-e-am 

Bil'goA 

BiK-uaa  * 


Bir-ba.orBil'-haA 

Bil'-ban 

Bil'-ahaa 

Bi -ma'-ter 

Him'-bal 

Bio'-e-a 

Kin'-gt-nin 

Bin'-nu-l 

Bi'-on 

Bir'-rhus 

Bir'-tba 

Bir'-io-vith 

Bi-anl'-Ue 

BisarUf 

Bi-MT-tia 

Bi-aan'-the 

Biab'-Um 

Bis'-toa 

Bis'-to-nia 

Bi-tbi'-oA 

BUb'-rou 

Bi'thua 

Bith'-y-« 

B*-thyn'-i-a 

Bif-i-aa» 

Bi'-too 

Bita'4-tuB 

Bi-tan'-tam 

Bi-tur'-t-gw 

Bi-tur'-i-cum 

Bia'-i-a  « 

Bii'-i-Jo-tbr-o* 

Bia'-i-jo-lbr-ioA 

Biz'-Uui 

BUD'-na 

BliB'^-i(6) 

BUs'-aua 

Rlan'-de-n(/'-oa 

Blaa'-to-pha-iiir-ctft 

BUa'-tua 

Blem'-mjr-ea 

Ble-nf-iui 

Blif-i-oa* 

Blu'-oi-um 

Bo'-«-dic"e-a  • 

Bo'-ao.  and  B(/-«hi 

Ho-a'-gri-ua 

Bo'-ttz.  or  B</-o% 

Bo-ca'-li-aa 

Boe'-car 

Boc'-caa 

Boch'-e-ru 

Bo'-chim 

Boc'-cbo-ria 

Boc'-cbua 

Bo-du'-nl 

Bo-du'-ag-na''-tiia 

Koe-be'-ia 

BOB'-bi-rt 

Bo'-e-dro^-mi-a 

BcB-o-tar'-«hao 

BoB-o'-Ti-a 

Bce-(/-tiia 

BoB'-or-o-bia^-Ua 

Bo-e'-thi-na 

Bo'-«-taa 

Bof'-e-ua 

Bo'-get 

Bo'-gud 

Bo'-goa 

Bo'han 

Bo'-i-i 

Bo-joc'-fl-laa 

Bo'-Ia 

Bui' be 

Bol'-bi-ti''-num 

Bor-gi-oa 

Bo-W-na 

BoK-4-nM^-na 

Bo-lis'-Boa 


Bol  W-naa 

Bol-to'-Di-a 

B</4uB 

Bom'-t-ea''-a«t 

Bo-mil'-car 

Bom'-o-nr-ea 

Bf/'oa-d^'-M 

Bo-nr/'Ui-a 

Bo-iK/-ai-ua 

Bo'K>-au"-ro 

Bo-o'-t«« 

B<Hi'-tua,  and  Bo- 

</-tua 
BcT-n-a 
Bo-re'-a-det(d) 
B(/-n-aa  (tf) 
Bo'-r«-aa' -mi  (a) 
Bo'-re-ua 
Bor'-gcf 
Bur-go'-di 
BoK-Doa 
Bor-aip'-pa 
Bo'-rua 

Bo-rys'-the-iMf 
Boa'-cath 
Bo'-aor 
Boa'-o-ra 
Soa^pbo-nu 
Boa'-raA  (a) 
Bof-ti-<i» 
Bot'-ti^BT-U 

Bov'-i-a''-nam 

Bo-vir-to 

B</acs 

Bos'-roA 

Brach-ina,'-n#t 

Brw'-ai-o  (b) 

Bran-chi'-o-dM 

Bran'-cht-dtt 

Bran-chyl'-li-dtfa 

Bra'-ai-a;  (6) 

Braa'-hdna 

Braa-t-de'-t  a  ' 

Braa'-ra 

Brau'-ron 

Breii'-ni«  and  Brau'-ni 

Bren'-nua 

Bren'-the 

Brea'-ot-a 

Bref-ti-i « 

Bri-a'-re-aa 

Bri'-aa 

Bri-gan'-tcf 

Brlg'Hui-U''-nua 

Bri'-mo 

Bri-ae'ia 

Bri'-Mf 

Bti-ae'-ua 

Bri-tan'-nl  (d) 

Bn-t4m'>nt-a 

Bri-tan'-nt-oua 

Bril'-o-mai^-tia 

Biif-o-ma"-rua 

Brif-o-nef(d) 

Brix-er-lnm 

Brix'-i-a  (e) 

Brl'-Eo 

Broc'-n-be'Mua 

Bpo'-mi-ns 

BrtZ-mna 

Bnm'-ttft 

Bron-ti'-nna 

Brof -e-«a  * 

Brotb'-«*ua 

Bruc-te'-rl 

BrnVAd 

Bru-ma'-lt-« 

Bran-dcf-ai-am  (H) 

Bru-Ud'-t-ua 

Bru'-Ti-i 

Bnit'-ti  I  * 


Bru'-tu-lna 

Rra'-tna 

BrZ-aa 

Bry-ax'-ia 

Bry'-C6 

Biy-get 

Brygi 

BrV-ae-a 

Bir-ba-ce^-ne 

Bab«'-c«t 

Bo'-bo-ria 

Bu'-baa4F'-<i-caa 

Bu'-bs-auB 

Ba'-bon 

Ba-«eph'-a-k> 

Bu-cepb'-alaa 

Bu-col'-t^a  (dj 

Bn-col'M-cnin  (d) 

Bu-coMi-on 

Bu'-co-lua 

BuT-di-i 

Bu-di'-ni 

Ba-d</-nun 

Buk'-ki 

Buk-kf-oA 

Bal 

Bu'-lia 

Bol-la'-n-na 

Bn'-noA 

Bu'-ne-a 

Bn'-nna 

Bun'-ni 

Bu'-po-lna 

Bu'-pha-gna 

Ba-pbo'-nt-« 

Ba-pra'-ai-ttB  (^) 

Bu'-ra 

Ba-ra'4-cua 

BuK-rhu 

Bai'-aa 

Bor'-ai-ii 

Bu'-MB 

Bu-ai'iia 

Bu'-ta 

Bu'-te-o 

Bo'-tw 

Bo-thro'-tuin 

Bu-tbyr'-e-ua 

Bu'-to-a 

Bu'-toa 

Bu-tor'-t-dc« 

Ba-tunMam 

Bu'-toa 

bos 

Bu'-xi 

Biuc'-ite  (c) 

Bu-iy'-gat 

BybV-ax-«.  (i)  and 

Bv-baa'-ai-a 
Byl^l^^<I 
ByV-lt^i 
Byb'-lia 
Byl-U'-o-nef 
Byr'-rhna 
Byi'-aa 
By-sa'-ci-um 
Byz'-an-ti'^-o-caa 
By-can'-n-am  (d) 
By^-saa 
By-x«'-nua 
Byx'-e-r«t 
Byx'-Hi 

c. 


Ca-an'-thu8 

Cab(d) 

Cab'wMiaff 

Co-bal'-i-l 
Cab'alli 


■aToa'^-caa 


nura 


Cab'^l-E*^ 

Ca-bu^H 

Ca-baa"- 

Cab'-boa 

Ca-bel'-lH> 

Cab'-haa 

Cabi'-n 

Ca-bi'-ri 

Ca-biz'.c^ 

Ca'-hnl 

Ca-bo'-ra 

Co-ba'-nM 

Cab'^to 

Ca'-ca 

Ca'.cha4eg 

Ca'-<ua 

Co-cn'-thia 

Ca-cyp'-^Hia 

Cad'-<ia 

G*'-d« 

Ca'^eah 

Ca'-di 

Cad-me'-a 

Cad-ne'-ia 

Cad'-moB  (d) 

Ca'-dr« 

Ca-dn'-CB-tia  (d) 

Ca-dur'-ci 

Ca-dns'-ci 

Cad'-v-tis 

Cv'-ci-aa 

Cat-ciK-f  a"  noa 

C»-eU'-^i 

Ce-cir-ft-na 

C»-ci' 

CaB^-cu-bnm 

Ctt'^fu-loa 

Cte-dic'i-oa 

Cm'Ai^ 

C»'-U'us 

Ce'-KM-ro 

Cas'-ne 

Cm'-De-aa 

Cm-niT-dea 

C»'-nia 

C»>oot'-fo-p«e 

C»'-pM» 

Ca»ra'-taa 

Cbb'-tc.  or  Cm'jts 

C«'-»-ai 

C«'-aar(a) 

Cas'-«  TtT-a  (a ) 

C»-aa'-ri<»B  (^a) 

Cc-a«'-M  (a) 

C»-«rn'-ni-aa(«) 

C«B-ce'-TiHia 

C«^-ai-« 

C«'-«iHia 

Cae-ao'-mVa  (a) 

Cae-ao' ul-oa  (a) 

Cw'-to-brix 

Cflp'-ttt-lam 

Cap'->a 

Ca-ga'-Qo 

Ca'»-«* 

Cai'-a-pbaa  * 

Ca'-t-«*-naa 

Cm-i^'-UL » 

Ca-f-naD 

Cai^ritea  f  f ) 

Ca'nu* 

CaT-a^ber 

CthWhrim 

Cal'-a-broa 

Cal'-tf-l!ur-rit^  a  ni 


t.  a.  4, 5,  a.  7t  8,  Ma  Ob*.  1.  C,  8,  Ac.,  previoua  to  the  K*y. 
/?<  ''**(*'■(■>  MniMMCualiona  u  liable  to  be  aoundectz:  mc  Pr.  151. 
Kb)  it  ia  uaual  to  rooaliM  tb«  •:  or  if  si  Uke  the  oomirted 
•pund.  to  nuke  it  she  ioattnd  of  she . 
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U)  Tbh  is  en  Eagliah  fecauthra. 

Id)  See  alao,  or  words  relatMl  i«  it,  m  taa 

(e)  Brida  is  vqulrelcnt  to  ttrlek^ 

(/)  The  Ibmier  e  b  bard. 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CA 


CE 


A,  m,  or  ah^6 :  i  or  y»l :  e«»^a :  r.h=»k  :  oi,  bi,  tI|  Ac^eshe :  {^)  the  principal  accent. 


C»l'.au  « 

Co-la^  a-ti« 

Cal'-<smis 

C«l-a-ini'-aa 

CaK-o-mor-o-lat 

Cal'-a-mo« 

Cal'-n-mos  (tf) 

Ca  la'-nos 

Caf-a-on  * 

Cal'-a-ris 

Cal'-a-tha^'Da 

CaU'-thtH>n 

Cal'-ii-tlnu 

Cal'-o-Ut 

Ca-l*'-Ti-« 

Ca-la'-Ti-» 

C«-la'-Ti'-i 

CaU'-Ttos 

Cal'-au-re^-a,  and 

C-l'-*u-ri''-a 
Cafbis 
Caf-ce 
CaT-chaa 
Cal'-cbe^lo^-nlHi 
CalH;hin'-l^ 
CaT-col 
Cat-dees'  (e) 

Ca'Ie 

la'-leb 

Ca'  leb  EpV-ro-toA 

Cal'.e-ilo'^iil-a  (rf) 

Ca-le'-nus 

Ca'-lM 

Cn-lif'-si-Qt  C 6) 

Cale'UB 

Caf-e^or 

Ca'-lex 

Cari.ad"-iie 

Cal'4-oe"-nl 

CaUd'-i-as 

Co-li^-u-la 

Cal'-i-pat 

C«'4it 

Cal'-i-taa 

Cal-lM'-diraa 

CaKU'-4^ 

CaK-Ua 

Cal'.Ui-tt"-biM 

CaT-la-te^-riHi 

Cal-le'.nl 

Car-U-a 

Cal-U'^o^t 

Cal'.lMis 

Cal-Ub'-t'Os 

Cal'lM»".rtt« 

Cal-lieh'-o-ros 

Cal'.U<U, 

Cal'.U.oi>.U/'.na 
Cal-I!c'-r«.t«# 
Car  li^raf'-f-dat 
Cal-Iid'-i-oa 

Cal-lkf-ro-mua 
Cal'-W^Mo. 
CaMlm'a-chua 
Cal-lim'-»4loD 
Callim'  e-Ut 
CalU'  nut 

C«l'-K-phon 
CaK-li-phron 

Cal-Un'^ig 

CaJ-ll/^,^ 
Cal.\l/.fio!i 
Cams' te 


Cal-lis'-the-ntfs 

Cal-li^to 

Cal-lis'*to-ni''-cits 

Cal-lis'-tni-tiis 

Ca!-lix'-€-DO 

CalUx'-e-nua 

Cal'neth 

Cal'no 

Ca'-lon 

Ca'-lor 

Cal'-pe 

Cal'-phi 

CiU-phur'-irf-a 

Cal'phur'-nt-tu 

Cal-pur'-niHi 

Car  u-sld"-i  uf 

Cal-a'-ai-nm 

Cal'-vo-ry  (c) 

CaV-ri-a 

Cal-vK-na 

Cal-vr-nos 

Cal-vls'i-us 

Car^be 

Car-jr-cad"-nut 

Ca\'y-ce 

Co-lyd'-t-am 

Cc-lyd'-na 

Car-y  don 

Car-y-do"-n!s 

Car-^o"-m-tts 

Ca-lym'-ne 

Ca-lyn'-da 

Ca-lyp'-iO 

Co-mao'-TT-um 

Cain'-a-ri'*-na 

Cain-bau'-l«t 

Cam'-be« 

Cam'-bre 

Cam-bn'-nM 

Cam-by'-wt 

Cam'-«.la"-nl 

Cam'-e-U''-Ue 

Cam'-e-ra 

(Jam'-e-rT'-nnm,  and 

C«-mer'-i-um 
t'am'-f^rl''-nm 
Co-mer'-Ti-nm 
Ca-mer'-tef 
Co-mir-la 
Co-mir-ll.  and 

Ca-mU'ls 
Ca-mil'-los 
Ca-mi'-ro 
Co-mi'-rus,  and 

Co-mi'-ra 
Cam' i8-sa"-r« 
Ciim'-ma 
Ca-moB'-ne 
Ca'-mon 
Cam-pa'-nn  Lex 
Campa'-nt-a 
Cam'-pe 
Cam-pas'-p« 
Camp'>sa 

Cam -pus  Mar^-Ti-at 
Cam'-a-lo-gT'-nut 
Ca'-uo 

Ca'-Dfian  (e) 
Ca'-na-an-ttes  (e)  {c) 
Can'-a-ce 
Can'-o-che 
Can'-a-chos 
Ca'-ne 
Cana'-ri-i 
Can'-o-thnt 
Can'-da-oe 
Can-da'-W-a 
Can-dan'-I^f 
Can-di'-o-pe 
Ca'  nens 


Cttn'-e-pboi"W-tf 

Can'-e-thnm 

Ca-nic'-o-U''-r«  diT-es 

Ca-nid'-t-o 

Ca-nid'-<-at 

Ca-nin'-e'fc".Uf 

CA-nin'-j-iis 

Co-nis'-U-aa  ■ 

Ca'-nt-os 

Can'-n« 

Can'-neli(/) 

Ca-no'-pf-ctun 

Co-no'-poa 

Can'-Ui>bra 

Can'-to-bri 

Can-Ub'-r»« 

Can'-Ui-bri^4«((0 

Can'-tho-rui 

Can'-thos 

Can'-n-um 

Can'-u.le''-i-a  » 

Can'-n-l©"-*-n8» 

Ca-nn'-lHi 

Can'o-sf-nus 

Co-nu'-si-um  (6) 

Ca-nu'  8I-US  (6) 

Co-nn'-Ti-ns 

Can'-veh  (/) 

CafZ-o-aeas 

Caper-la 

C/i-pe'-na 

Ca-pe'-oas 

Ca-pe'-ni 

Ca'-per 

C/t-per'-na-mn 

Co-pe'-tus 

Capha'-re-us 

Capli'-ar-saf-a-ma 

Ca-phen'-o-tha 

Co-phi'-ra 

Cuph'-tor 

Caph'-to-rim 

Caph'-to-rims  (c) 

Caph'-yHB 

Ca'-pi-o 

Cap  is-se^ne 

Cap'-l-to 

Ca  pit'-o-ir-nus 

Cap'-i-to''.H  um 

Cap'-pa  do''-ci  a 

Cap'-pa-dox 

Ca-pra'-ri-a 

Ca-pra'-n-us 

Cap'-ri-» 

Cap'-ri-coi"-nus 

Cap'-ri-fic'i-a''-lis 

Ca-pri'-na 

Ca-prlp'-e-dM 

Ca'-prl-oa 

Cai/-ro-tr-na 

Ca  -pros 

Cap^-sa 

Cap'-sa-ge 

Cap'-u-a 

Cap'-yt 

Cap'-ys  SyK'-vlns 

Car'-a-ha<r'-tTa 

O»r'-o-ba"-s»-on  » 

Car'  a-bis 

Car'-a.cal"-la 

Ca-rac'-a-t<f 

Co-rao'-ta-cas 

Ca'-na 

Co-ns'-as 

Car'-o^lis 

Cai'-a-nus 

Ca-raa'-siu9 

Cat'-bo 

Cai'-cha-mU 

Car-che'-doD 


Car'-che-mbh 

Car-cr-nos 

Car-da' •<:«« 

Car-dam'-^le 

Car'-df-a 

Car-da'-cM 

Ca-nT-ah 

Ca'-wi 

Car'-e-sa 

Co-res'-sus 

Car-fln'-<^ 

Ca'-ria 

Ca'-riM 

Ca-rr-a-te 

Ca-rf-na 

Ca-rT-ne 

Co-rf-ne 

Ca-ri'-nos 

Ca-ris'-aa-nom 

Ca-ris'-tom 

Cai'-kas 

Car-ma'-ni-a 

Car-ma'-nl-ans  (e) 

Car-ma'-noi 

Car'-me 

Car'-mel 

Car'-meMte  (c) 

Car'-mel-r-tass  (e) 

Car-me'-lufl 

Car-men'-ta 
CaT'-men-U"-tM 

Car'-men-U''-lia 
Car-men'-da 
Car'-mi 
Car'-mi-det 
CaK-mites  (e) 
Car'-na.  ana  Car< 

dia'-e-a 
Car'-na-im 
Carna'-si-us 
Car-ne'-o-dfff 
Car-ne'W-a  » 
Car'-nt-on 
Car'-Dus 
Car-na'-t«t 
Car-pa'-si-a  (h) 
Car-pa'-si-om  (6) 
Cai'-pa-that 
Cai'-pi-fl 
Car'-pis 
Car'-po 
Car-popli'-o-m 
Car-poph'-o-ras 
Car'-pos 

Car'-n^  and  Car'-rlui 
Car'-ri-na'*-t«j 
Car-m'-ca 
Car-se'-o-U 
Car-sW-na 
Ca-sipfa'-t-a 
Car-ta'-li-as 
Car-the'-a 

Cat'-tlvi-gin'-fen''-Mf 
Car-tha'-go 
Car-tha'-sis 
Car-tei'-a  • 
Car-vir-i-os 
Ca'-ras 
Ca'-iy-a 
Car'-y-*"-t»(<0 

Car'-f-a''-tlfC«) 
Ca-ryB'-t«-«i» 
Crt-rys'-tos 
Ca'-iy-om 
Caa'-oa 
Cas-ceK-U-OB 
Cas'-f-ir'-nom 
Ca-si'-na/>rCa  sr-non 
•  a-siph'-f« 
ICa'-si-ua 


Ca»'-leu(fl)« 

Cas'-lublm  (a) 

Cas-me'-OB)  (a) 

Cas-mir-la  (^n) 

Cas-per'-i-a 

Cas-per'-u-Ia 

Cas'-phor 

Ca»'-pi-a"-na 

Cas'-p/-i 

Cat'-pi4,  or  Cns'-phin 

Cas'-pi-um  Ma"-re 

Cas'-Ran-da''-ne 

<  'as-san'-der 

Cas-san'-dm 

Cas-san'-dt<-a 

Cas'si-a 

Cas-si'-o-pe 

Ca»-sl'-o-pe"-« 

Ca8'-si-ter"-/-drt 

Cas'-si-Te-lau"-nas 

Cas'si-us 

Cas-so'-Us 

Oas-Ub'-a-la 

Cas'-to-boa 

Casur-i-a  (<0 

Cas-tar-t-oa-fons"  (^d) 

Ca»-ta'-ae-a 

Ca«'-tt-tf-ni".ra 

Cas-to'-Ios 

Cas'-tor  and  Por'-lux 

Ca«-tra'-Ti-a« 

Cas'-tn-Io 

Caf-a-du"-pa 

Cat'-a-men  -te-l«« 

Cat'-a-na 

Cat'-a-o"-ni-« 

Caf-a-rac"-ta 

Cat'-e-n0« 

Ca-thn'-a 

Cath'-<»ri 

Ca-tha'-ath 

Ca'-na 

Ca'-TX-e^na 

Ca'-Ti-e"-nus 

Caf-*.ir-na 

Ca-ur-ll 

Ca-tir-lus.or  Ca'-ti-Iut 

Ca-ir-na 

Ca'-Ti-ut 

Caf-t-xi 

Ca'-to 

Ca'-tre-os 

Cafta 

Cai'-U 

Ca-ta'-U-a"-n« 

Ca-tur-lus 

Cat'-u-luB 

Cau'-ca-stts 

Cau'-oon 

Caa'-co-n«« 

Cau'-di.  and  Can'- 

dj-ura 
Cau-lo'-nf-a 
Cau'-nj-ua 
Can'-nus 
Cao'-rot 
Cait'>rus 
Ca'-as 

Cav'-a-ril''-kit 
Cav'-o-rt"-ntt« 
Ca'-W-i 
Ca-y'<i 
Ca-y'-cns 
Ca-ys'-ter 
Ce'-a.  or  Ce'-o« 
Ce'-a-d«t 
Ceb'-al-ir-nns 
Ceb'-a-r»n''-«» 
Ce'-be« 
C«'-bten 


hw V*  ••7»  ••  •*  O**-  »•*•«»  *«v  P'»**«u»  »«  •»>•  Kty.  I  (e) 

l»)IlboM^t«»voc«lto«lhti;orJf«takatbaoonupt«liOuad.  |  M 

loiMkcicsbehnt«Mlor»h«.  "^  |  (/) 
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Thl«  b  an  English  fonnaUr*. 
Sm  atoo,  or  words  Mlalsd  ta  it.  la  Iba  Dietloaavy. 


Tha  two  tjllablai  aiMlJi^aBd  hialiiuli^ 


Tha  l«n«n  th  an Mudsd aidphatatlo 


mUkth^trndimUmoM. 


2Z2 


CE 


CC 


CIl 


CII 


CIl 


Af  a,  or  ah=h  :  t  or  y—h :  et^m^ti :  ch»k :  ci»  sx,  ti,  &c.=s8he :  (^  th«  principal  acoeot« 


Ce-bre'-ol-a 

O-bri'-o-Mf 

Cee'i-dat7 

Ce-cir-4-ut 

C«c'i-ti«  1  . 

Ce-cin'-iui 

Ce-crop'-»-« 

Ce-«rop'-<-d«* 

0-crop'-i-<UB 

Ce'-cropt 

C«r-«ypb'-a-li6 

Ce'-dron 
Ce-drn'-M-l  (6) 

C«t'-Un  • 

Ctff-n-doo 

Ol'-a-dua 

Ce-la!'-n« 

C^-lc'-uo 

Cel'-e-mr-a 
Ce-len'-dr» 
Ce-li*n'-<lrlt,  or 
Ce-len'-tle-rii 
Cv-W-ne-n» 
LVIen'-na  Ce-la'-oa 
Ce'-ler 
Cel'-e-r*» 
Cel'-e-trum 
Ctf'-le-iu 
Cel'-mas 
Cel'-o-nM 
Cel'-su* 
Cel'-taB(tf) 
C«r-ll-b«''-ri 
Cel'l»-crt  (d) 
Cel'-t/-ci  frfj 
Cel-Ul'-liu 
Cel-to'-rj-l 
C«r-to  Scyth"-«B  « 
Cem'-me-ntu 
C«inp'-«i 
Ce-nn'-um 
Cen'-chre-« 
Ceu'-ckre-ia 
Cen'-ohre-ut 
C«n'-chrt*ut 
Cen'-cr»-a 
C«n'-de-be"-ui 
Ce-nM'-po-li« 
Ce-ne'-Tt-um 
CV-ne-ut 
CeD'fnia("-ni 
Ce-ni'-iux 
Ceu'-o-ma"-nl 
Cen-to'-w«  (<<) 
Cen'-to-rl^-nut 
Cen'-tas  (d) 
Cen'-la-re^-tuf 
Cen-Uu'-ti«  id) 
Cen-Uu'-mt «  (d) 
Ccn-tob'-n-ea 
Ceu'-lo-rM 
Cen-Un^-t-pa 
Cen-tri'-U« 
Cen-tro'>iiJ-at 
Cen-tum'-vi-ri 
Cen-tu'-rt-a(tf) 
C«ii>tu'-ri-on  (< 
Cen-ta'-rt-pa 
C«n'-tut 

C«'-M,  aod  (V-a 
C«ph'-a-lat 
Ccph'-fl-le"-di-on 


w 


i) 


Ce-pbal'-lea 

Ceph'-a-W-ua 

Oph'-al-Wnf-a 

Ceph'-4i-lo 

Ceph'-a-kB^-dia 

Ceph'-^-lon 

Ceph'-a4ol''-o-inl 

Ceph'-a-l  n^'-di-am 

Cepb'wi-las 

Ce'-phM 

Ce-phe'*ut 

Ce-phef'-iM* 

Ce-phl'-uHi  (6) 

Ceph'-t-ri^-OHlM  (o) 

Ce-phU'<-do"ru«  («) 

Ce-phf-it-on  (o) 

Ce'-phb^'^-o-tas  (a) 

Ce-phi'-toa 

Ce-phu'>tas 

Ce'-phr»n 

(••'-pt-o 

Ce'-pt-oo 

Or'-a-c* 

Ce-ram'-bas 

Ce-ra'-nu-um 
(•er'-o-mo* 

Cer'-a-tut 
CeK-fl-la 
Ce-ra'-tat 
Ce-ratt'-ni-«* 
Ce-raa'-Dil « 
Ce-rau'-oua 
Ce-rau'-ii-iu  (6) 
Cer-be'-ri-on 
Cer'-be-rui  (d) 
Ccr'-ca-phufl 
Cer'-ca-io"-rom  (a) 
Cer-c«»'-U 
Cer-cc'-ne 
Cer-cei'-lef 
C«T'-cf-d«« 
Cer'-ci-l 
Cer^-o-na 
Cer-ein'-na 
Cer-cin'-i-ttm 
Cer'-ci-ttt 
Cer-co'-pet 
Ccr'-copa 
Cer'-cy-on 
Cer<y'-o-ne» 
Cer-cy'-M,  or 
Cor-cy'-ra 
Cer-dyls-um 
Cer'.6-a"-li« 
Ce'-r«f 
Ce-TM'-tua 
Cer'-e-t» 
Ce'-n-a^-Ua 
CV-n-l 
Ce-ril'-lum 
Ce-Tin'>thas 
Cer-ma'-niu 

Ce'-ron 

Cer'-o-pa«^-a-d^« 

Cc-roi'-siu 

Cer'-plitf-rf. 

C«r-rh»'-l 

Cei<-tob-lep''.t«# 

Cer'-U-ma 

Cer-to'-ni-uia 

Cer-Ta'-ri-ut 

Cei'-y-cw 

Ce-ryc'i-ut 

Cet'-y-ror'-c« 

C«T*-y-ii«"-« 


Cer'-y-iil''-U» 
Ce-iel'-U-tu  Qa) 
Ce-sen'-ni-a  (a) 
Ce«'-t»-oa  » 
0«-tii'-na 
Ces-trPnoa 
C«'-teb 

Ce-UM'-foi 

(V-Ti-aa 

Ce'-to 

CV-utp  and  Cv'-at 

Ce'-yx 

Cha'-be« 

Cha-bi'*naa 

Cha'-bri-a 

Cha'-bn-aa 

Cha'.brit 

Chab'.iy-it 

Cha'-dt-aa 

I'hse-an'-t-ta} 

Ch«B'-re-a« 

ChM'-re-du^-mus 

Ch»-re'-moa 

Cha'-re-phoa 

Chs-res -tra-ta 

Chv-rin'-thua 

Ch»-rip'>pa« 

Chm-n/-ni-a' 
Chn'-ro-ne^-tf,  and 

Cher'-ro.i»e"-a 
Chd-le'-oa 
Chal-c»'-a 
Chaf-ee-a 
Chal-ee'-don,  aod 

Chaf-ce-dou"-*-* 
Chal'-ee-do-ny  (c) 
Chal'-cl-de".ne 
Char-ct-den'^-Mt 
Chal-dd'-e-oa 
Chal-cldM-ea 
Chal-cid'-hcos 
Chal-ci-fle'-ua 
Chal-ei'-o-pa 
Chal'-da 
Chal-cf-tii 
Char-co-don 
Cbal'-cd 
Chal'-coa 
Cbal'-cua 
ChaWdw'Hi.  and 

Chal-de'-c 
Chal-ds'-i 
Chal-lea'-tM 
Chal'-o-Di".llt 
Cbal'Htf-bf«,  and 

C^y-yhes 
ChaK-y-bo-ni".tif 
ChaK-yba 
Cho-ma'-ni 
Cha-maT'-i-ri 
Cha'-ne 
Cha'-D^« 
Chan'-na-ne^'-ua 
Clia'-on 
Cba'-o-nrt 
Cha-o'-nt-A 
Cha'-o-nr-li» 
Cha'-os  Cd) 
i:har'«a-ath''-a  lar 
Char'-o-ca 
Ohai^-«-dni 
Cha-ra'-dro« 
Char'-ti-drut 
Cha*raD'-a-dai 
Char'-an-d«r-i 
Char'-a-aim  (a) 


Cha'-rax 
Cha-rax'-M,  and 

Cha-no'-iia 
Char'-cna 
Cha'-ra-a 

ChM'-T0S 

Char'-t-clM 

Cbar'-i-eU''-dM 

Char'-t-clo 

Cliar'H-da*'-miu 

Char'-J-U 

Cbar'-Ma''-as,  and 

Cha-riraoa 
Cha-Tf -ni.  aod  Ca- 

rf-ni 
Cha'-ria 
Cho-vf -ai-a  (6) 
Chai'4.t« 
Char'-i-ton 
Cbar'-ma'daa,  or 

Chai^-mi-da* 
Char'-ma,  or  Car'-me 
Char'-int-d^ 
Char-mi'-nna 
Char-mi'-o-na  (<) 
Chai^-mia 
Char-nKM'-y-n«  (a) 
Char''ino-Ua 
Cbar'-miM 
Cha'-roQ 
Ch<i-roQ'-daa 
Char'^>-ne''-« 
Cha>ro'-niHim 
Cha'-fopa,  or 

Chai'-o-pat 
Cbar'oran 
Cha-ryb'-dia 
Chas'-e-ba  (a) 
Chan'.bi.aiidChaa'-ei 
Chau'-U 
Chau'-nia 

Cho'-bar 

Ch0d'-«fIa''-o-mer 

Cba'-ha 

Che'lal 

CheK-ci^i 

Che'-U« 

Chel-t-do^-oi-* 

Che-Ud'-o-oia 

CherU^aaCO 

Cher-lab 

ChelMaa 

Che^-lod 

CheTHhna 

Cbof-o-nia 

Cbel'-o-aonh'''a-ti 

Che'-lub 

Che-la'-bai« 

Che-ln'-bar 

Chem'Hi-rima  (c) 

Cbom'-mb 

Che'-moth 

(^he'-na 

Cbe-na'-c-aoA 

Che'Hiv 

Chon'-a-Di 

Chen-a-ni'HiA 

Che'-nt-on 

Che'-iii-ua 

Cho'-opa.  cr  Cht-oa'- 

p*i 
CiM'-phar  Ha-am"* 

mo-nai* 
Ch«ph-i'-niA 
Ch«r-t4irca 
CIte'-ran 


Cba/'Hv-aa 
Cher'-e- 
Chei'-alli-iiu  (c) 
Chcx'-ctbHtea  CO 

Cb^-rith.  or  Cha'-riik 
Cher'-o-phoa 
Cbn'-ai-aa 
awT-Md'-    _ 
Cher'-ar.plm 
Chei'-ao-oe*- 
Cb^-nib  (/) 
CBet'-ob»  (d) 
CBac'Hi^iB.or 

CBer^-o-ba  •  ( d) 
Cbe-n^'-ri 
Cbes'-a-loa 
Cbe'aed 
Che'-afl 
Cbtf'-sttd 
Che-sof-lolk 
ChHT-tim 
cnie'-tib 
Chid-n»'4 
Chi'-doa 
ChU  t-ai'-dHia 
Chil'-i-ua,  avl  CluT. 

e-oa 
ChU'-l««b 
ChnU'-on 
Chif-mad 
Chi'-lo 
Chi-lo'-aia 
Cbt-maT-ra  Cd) 
Chim'»raa 

Chim'-baai 
Cht-om'-o-fS 
Chr-oa 
Cki'-o-iM 

Chi-OO'-KdM 

Chr-o-nia 

CWhm 

Chr-nm 

Cbiir4n(«).Ca^.lp«. 

orCla'4ea< 
Cfai>'-loo(«) 
Cfafar4olhC«)Ta''-b« 
Chif-tni 
Chr.oi 
Chlo'-a 
ChkT-n-ma 
Chkr-ria 
Chkr-ru 
Cho'-o-rr.na 
Cbo-aa'-pet 
Cbo'-ba 
Char-boa 
Cho'-m-dtft 
CboBr-riOua 
CIkv'-i«-« 
Cboo'-nr-daa 
Choa'-a-idbb 
Clio-ra'-iin(«)«or 

Cho^'-chaa.  or 

Cbo-ra'-^in 
Cho-ras'-aii  (a) 
Cbo-ri»'.eia 
dM-na'-bio 
Cb<^-fom-o«-'-t 
Chos'-*«w*.«a  (a) 
Cboa'-io-c«(«} 
Cbo-«e'4M 
Cbrcr-mat 
Cbmn'-a-tat 
Cbrra'-»-p>Nm 
Chics-pboa'-Uf 
Chra«'-itta 
Cbibt(r) 


f .  a,  4, »,  a.  7*««  M*  Ota.  I.  fl. »%  ace,  prevlmu  t*  th«  Ker. 
(a)  Letter  •  in  •om*  •ttuaUofk*  k  llmhl*  to  b«  tmmdai  zt 
Win.  l»i. 

ITm  Uk«  th«  aorruptcd  Mond, 


(»>  ItUomultovocallMtlMt; 
to  mak*  H  lb*  ImtMMl  of  ih*. 
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U)  ThU  U  an  Eaffiah  fennativo. 

(d)  Bf  alM,  or  «orda  nrtaiod  to  tt,  la  the  Dkt 

(«)  Dr«d«n  AngUcIsM  It  into  Ckawlaa^  ia 

■oondof  cA  laMOMr. 
(O  A  cH7«rtbcQ«l9l«aUi 


*aEi«a* 


CI 


CL 


CL 


CO 


CO 


ji,  a,  or  aA»J :  t  or  y^k :  er^^z :  ch»k :  ci,  sx,  ti,  &c.sshe :  (")  the  principal  acceot. 


Chrai'>int-a 

C'hro'-miHM 

Chro'.mit 

Chro'-im-iu 

Chrat'-ni-as 

Chron'-M  « 

ChTy'-ii-»us 

Chry'-M.  or  Chry'-ie 

Chryg'.fl-me 

Chr)'-saD'-Ut 

C  liry-«an'-thi-tu 

Chry-sun'tU 

Cliry-»«'-or 

Chryi'-a-o^-re-nf 

Chry-sa'-o-rU 

Cbiy.sas 

Chry-te'-i« 

Chry-sei'-miu 

Chry'-«es 

Chry-sip'-pe 

Cihnr-slp'-pus 

Chry'^is 

Chryg'-o-aa^-pi-^tff 

Cliry-sog'-o-nut 

Cliryi'-o-la''-as 

C  hry«soii'-di-aiD 

Chry-wp'-o-lU 

Cbry-soi'.rbo-M  \e) 

Chry-soa'-tnin-at 

Chry-wUi'-e-mit 

Chryx'.Qs 

Chtfw'-niVarf) 

Chtlio'.iii.iu  If) 

Chab 

Chun 

C-hu'Mi.or  Cha'-xd 

CbQsh'-an  Rith'-a- 

Cbn'-si 

Cil/-ii-ri''.Ut 

CilZ-y-ro 

Ctc'ef o  7 

Cic'o-iM«7 

Cf-cu'.ta 

Ci-llc'i-« 

Ct-lU'-M 

ei'-iix 
Cir-i«f 

CilMtu 

Cif-iii.us 

Ci'.k> 

CHn'.ber 

Clra-be'-rHUf 

Cim'-bri 

Cim'-tvi-cum 

Cim'-t-niis 

Cim-inc}'>ri4 

Ciin'*rae-ris 

Ciin-inc^>ri-ttm 

Ci-mo'-lit,  or  Ci-noi'' 

lit 
Ci-no'-liu 
Ci'-moQ 
Ci-iuB'-thoa 
Ci-nu'-«Mlai 
Cin'-ci-« 
Cin'-cin-M'Mos 
Qn'-ci-iu 
Cin'-«-«» 
Cl-oe'-ti-as  (6) 
C^'-e-thon 
Cin'-gA 
Cfahget'-o-rix 
Cio'-fa-lttm 
aii'-i-a".la 


Ci-nith'-«-i 
Cin'-na 
Cin'-Da-don 
Cin'-na-mus 
Cin'-oer-eth.  or 

Qn'-ner-oih 
Cin-ni'-o-Da 
Cinx'-i-a  (y) 
Ci'-nyps,  or  Cin'-jf. 

phat 
Cm'-y-ru 
Ci'-os 
Cip'-ptis 
Cxr'-a'Xaa 
Cir'-ce 

Cir  cen'-Mi  la^di 
Cir'-ci-iu 
Cir'-cui 
Ci'.rit 

Cir-rv'-o-tam 
Cir'-rhn,  or  Cyr'- 

rba(0 
CIr'-tha,  or  Cir'-ta 

Cif'-al-pi'-Da 

OaT-lha 
CU'pa 
Ci«'-M 
Cii-se'.U 

Cis-Mj'>Qt 

Cis'-BiHi 

Cis'-M-dM 
CUMeu  (a) 

Cis-MM'-M 

Cis'-sut 

CU-tu'-M  (a) 

Cis-Us'-De 

Ci-th«^-ron 

ath'-(i.rU''-la 

Cith'-«-rat 

ath'.y-rU 

Cix'-i-am 

Cii'-Ums 

Ci'-n« 

Ciyi'.lis 

CUi'-y-cum 

Cla'-de-iu 

CU'-nes 

Cla'nis 

Cla'-Di'-us,  or  Cla'-nb 

CU'-n» 

Clas-tid'.i-iim 

CUu'-dMi  • 
CUu'-diiD  « 
CUa'Hii-a"-nu»  « 
ClaM'-dl-op^o-lit* 
CUu'-di-iw  • 
Clau'-iut« 
Clav'-iV-nua 
CUiv'-i-([cr 
CUi-zom'-e-iM6.  or 

Cla-zom'-e-na 
Cl«'-a-4las 
Cle-an'-der 
Ck-an'wlrt-daa 
Cle-an'-tbtfS 
Cle.ar^-choB 
Cle-ar'-/-Ue« 
Cle-a'-aa 
Clo'.ment 
Clem'ent  (0 
Cte'-o 
CleT-o-bit 
Cle-o-bu'-ki 
C!o-ob'-«4i"-n« 


Cle'-o-bu^-ltw 

Cle'-o^:ha"-re« 

Cie'-o-cha''-ri-a 

Cle'-o-d»"-tts 

Cle-od'-o-mM 

Cle'-o-4e"-mtu 

Cle'-o^"-ro 

Cle'-o-dox"-a 

Cle-o/e-nw  7 

CIo'-o-U'-us 

Cle^m'Hi-chiu 

Cle'-o-mnn"-Uri 

Cl«-om'-bro-tiu 

Cle'-o-me"-d«< 

Cle-om'-e-DM  ih) 

Cle'-on 

Cle-o'-na,  or 

Cle-o'-uo 
Cle-o'*ne 
ae'-o-ur-cfl 
Cle'-o-nr-CM 
Cle-on'-nia 
Cle-on'-y-miu 
Cle-oi/-a-tcr 
Cle'-o  pa".tro 
Clc-opr-a-tri» 
Cle-opU'-«-n« 
Cltf'-o-phaii"*thtu 
Cle'-o-pliai 
Cle'-o-phM 
Cle-oph'-o-liu 
Cle'-o-iiUon 
CIe'-o-ph>"-lu» 
Cle-o-pom'-pua 
Cle'-op-tol"Vni  ui 
Cle^-o-pns 

Cle-ot'-tro-tus 

Cle-ox'-e-nuB 

Clep'-iw-dro  U) 

Cle^ri 

Cles'-f-dM 

Ci^-ta 

CUb'-a-Dos 

CU-de'inus 

Clim'-e-nos 

ClKnas 

Clin'-t-as 

Clt-nip'-pe-d«t 

Clt'-nus 

CH'-o 

Cli-«iih'-e-ra 

Clis'-tbe-nef 

Cli'-fm 

Cli-tar'-chus 

CXUexT-ni-n 

Cli'-hMle''-mn» 

Clt-tom'wi-chus 

Cli-ton'-y-mns 

CIU'<o-phon 

Cii'-lor 

C\\Af/-Ti-a 

CH-tum'-nas 

Cli'-ms 

Clo'wi-ci"-iw 

Clo-anMhiu 

ao'-dl-a 

CkZ-dius 

Clo'-e 

Cloe'-lj-a 

aoB'-li-aB 

Cl(/*nas 

Clon'-dj'cat 

Clo'-ni-a 

Clo'-nt-us 

Clo'-tho 


Cla'-<i-ci''-iwi 
Cla«n'-Ti-ut 
Cltt'-pc-tt,  or  Clyp'-e^ 
CW-ti-a  (6) 
Clu-sf-ni  fbu^-Uf 
Clu-»i'-o-lam 
Clit'-ti-um  (6) 
Clu'-8i-u»  (6) 
Clu'-vi-a 

Clu'-vf-M  Ra"-!^ 
Clym'-«-ne 
Clym'-€n-«".i-d«t » 
Clym'-e-nns 
Cly-ion'-^nm"-ifl  (a) 
Clyf-em-aei^-tra 
Clyr'-i-a,  <»  Clvr'-i-e 

Cly'-ta« 
Cnd-ca'-di-am  • 
Cnac'-a-lit  > 
Coa'-gt-a  * 
Cne'^mus  * 
Cne'-ttt.  or  CnaB'-u*  * 
Cai^din'-i-am' 
Cni'-dus.or  Gni'-dos  ^ 
Cuo'-pas  ■ 
Coor-«i-a  ■ 
Cno'-«na> 
('o'-a-ma"-nf 
Co-aa'-trs,  and 

Co-ac'-tras 
Cob'-a-r«» 
Co'-ca-lu»  • 
Coc-c«'-t-U8  * 
CJoc-cyy'i-u8  f 
Co'-c\es 
Coc'-ti-r,  or 

Cot'-l»-«  » 
Co-cV-tus 
Co-dom'-n-nui 
Cod'ri-d» 
Co-drop'-o-U* 
Co'-dmt 
CoHdl'-i-as 
CcbM* 
CaB-biT-e-Ue 
CcB'-le  8yr^-f-fl.  or 

Ca'-Io  Syr^-l-a 
CcB'-b-o 
C<B'-b-ob".ri-ga 
CkxT-b-os 
CoB'-lnt 
Cce'-nns 
C(B'>ra-nai 

<  •cb'-us 

Co)('-4-maa 

Cu9^du"nu«  7 

(V-hi-bus 

Co'-hor«(d) 

Co-le'-nat 

Co-Iax'-A-fft 

Col'-chI 

CoK-chis,  or  Cor-cbot 

Co-Ien'-da 

Colho'-cetb 

Cy-W-at 

Col-U'-Ti-a 

Col'-Ui-li".nn» 

Col-Ii'n<t 

Corii-of 

Co-los'-M 

Co-loft'-tf-ans  (c) 

CoMu'-ci-a 

Co'-lo 

Co-lo'-nc 


Co-lo'-ne 
Ca-lo'-no« 

VAA'-O-wf'XkM 

Col'-o-phon  (rf) 

Co-los'-»r/>rCo-k>s'-tU 

Co-kw'-tus  (<f) 

Col'-o-t«« 

Col'-po 

Co-lum'-ba 

Col'-u-mcr-ki 

Co-lu'-thus 

Co-Iyf-tus 

Co'-ro«-ge"-na 

Co'-mo-se^-ni 

Co-ma'-na 

Co-ma'-oi-a 

Coni'-«-ri 

Com'Hi-rits 

Co-mas'-tus 

Com-ba'-bos 

Com'-be 

Com'bi 

Com-brc'-a 

Com'-bn-tit 

Co-me'-tc* 

Com'-c-tbo 

Co-miuM-os 

Ck>-miT'-i-a 

Coi'-nii-ns 

Coni'*mo-daa 

('o'-mun 

Com'pi-ta'Mi-a 

Compr-aa-tus 

Com-pu'-M 

Co'-moa 

Con'-ca-ni 

Con-eor'-di-a 

Cou'-da-lus 

Con'-ds-ta 

Coa'-do-cba''-U« 

Con-<lro'-ai 

Con-dyr-^-a 

(V-oa 

Con'-e-lo-dtt^-not 

Con-fo'-ci-nj 

Coo-ge'-dua 

Co-nr-aA 

Co'-ni-i 

Con'-i-aal^-lua 

Co-nia'-cl 

Con-nt'-das 

CV-noii 

Con'-o-nf-aA 

Con-s;n'>te« 

Coo-wfn'-Ti-a 

Cun-cid'-i-ua 

Coo'-aJ-li''-num 

Con'-stana 

Con-stab'-TT-a 

Con'-a(an-ti"-iui 

Cou'-stan-ti-no|>"-o-lia 

Con'-atan-lf-nufl 

Con^atan'-Ti-ua 

Con'^ana 

Con-ayg'-na 

Con'*ta-dea'''daa  (a) 

Con-tu'-b<-<i 

CoT-on 

(V-oa,  Coa.  Ce'-«. 

or  Co 
Co'-p« 
Co-paMa 
Co-phon'-tia 
(V-phaa 
Co'-pt-o 
Co-piriaa 
Co-po'-ni-ua 


(•)  Lttt«r  •  in  MNM  skoatkn*  U  lUbla  to   be    leuiMlcd    t : 

M«rrfii.l&l. 
(k)  ItUamal  to  vccalln  lh«  ■  t  M-lfti  uka  the  eorraptcd  ttmnd, 

lAiiMke  II  she  Instead  of  the. 
(r)  ThU  te  an  EngUth  farmatlT*. 
Us  Set  also,  or  word*  reUtad  to  It,  fai  the  Dictionary. 
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(«)  fee  Prln.  If*. 


/)  Thcw  word!  micht  tie  refer rwl  to  Ob*.  8,  befbre  the  Key,  aa 
dropfingthe«mndnrih«eA(  bat  many  epcakoa  cn4^T«>Br  (t 
make  it  avdlMo  before  the  -A. 

{t^^  Cinxia,  Ac.  is  eqaivaJcnt  to  Cink'>ai-a. 

(Jb)  Drydan  vronytj  eccenu  it  Cleoma'neii, 


CO 


CR 


CT 


CY 


CY 


Af  a,  or  oAsd:  i  or  y«^ :  «t»liz:  chsk:  ci,  u,  n,  ftc^the:  C')  the  principal  accent 


Coji'-ro-Uf* 

Cor-pre-iM 

Cop -tos,  and  Cop'-tos 

Cor 

Co'-ra 

Cof'-a-cir'-tr-ani,  (ft) 

or  Cor^-cHsea'^-M-am 
Cor'-o-«o>iia"-taf 
Co-ml'-e-UB 
Co-r«l'.U 
Co-ra'-ana 
Co'-nu 
Co'-rax 
Co-rax'-i 
Coi'-ban 
Cor'-ba 
Cor'-ba-oa 
Cor'-bU 
Cor'-bo-lo 
Cor-cy'-m 
Cor'-iiu-ba 
Cur'-dn-a'^iia 
Co'-ra 
Co-ras'-sos 
Cor'-«-aa» 
Co-re'-tas 
Cor-fln'-t  um 
C*/-ri-rt 
Co-rin'-e-um 
Co-ria'-iia 
Co-ria'-nos 
Cor'-inlh  {d) 
Co-ria'-tht-ona  (c) 
Co-rio'-thoa 
Co-ri'-ola"-nua 
Co-ri'-o-H.  and 

Oor'-i-or^fl 
Co-ria''-*as 
Cor'-i-lua 
Cor^-moa 
Cor'-ma-M 
Cor-ne'-li-a 
Cor-ne'-li-l 
Cor-ni(/-u-laai 
Coni'-ni-flo"-i-aa 
Cor'-ni-ger 
CoEroa'4aa 
Co-rw'-baa 
Co-ro'-na 
Cor'-o-na^-« 
Co-n/nU 
Co-ron'-ta 
Co-wZ-nua 
Cor-rha'-gt'Om 
Cor'-ai 
Cor'-»i-« 

Cor^-st-ao,  oc  Cyr'-iioa 
Cor'  ao-ta 
Cor-8«'-m 
Cor-to'-iUB 
Cor-vl'-noa 
Cor^.uii<ca"-D<-ua 
Co'-ra! 

Cor'-y-ban''-t«f  (rf) 
Cor'-j^-baa 
Cor'-y-bai''-aa 
Cor'-y-bus 
Co-ryo'i-a 
Co-ryc'i-d^f  ^ 
Co-ryc'i-ua  ^ 
Cor'-y-cui 
Cor'-y-don 
Cor'jr-la,  or 

Cor'-y-l/'-um 
Co-rym-bi-fer 
Cor'-.y-no 
Cor'-y-no"-u.  or 

Cot'-y-nt^'-iet 
Cor'-y-pha"-ai-aai  (i) 
Cor'-]/theu"-M« 


Cur'-y-thtt* 

Co-ry'-tua 

Coa 

Cos'-o.  and  Coa'-aa,  or 

Co'-a» 
Co'-sam 
Coa-co^'ni-ua 
Co-sia'-gaa 
Co'-sia 

Coa'-moa  Ca) 
Coa'-aani*^ 

Coa'-aua 
Co»-au'-Ti-i 
Coa'-to-bai''4 
Co-ajr'-ra 

OZ-Ui,  or  Cof -Uf 
Coth'-oa  («) 
Co-tho'-ne-a 
Cot'-<.ao  {at 
Cot-to'-nia 

Cof-tJ^Al''-p#f(») 

Cot'-tua 

Co\f-y-mf'}xm 

Co-tf'-o-m 

Cof-y-l»"-aa 

Co-tyl'-l-ua 

Ct/.lya 

Co-tyt'-to 

Cun-Uui 

Cos 

C.>a'.bl 

Crn'-gua 

Cram-bii'-aa 

Crun'-tt-i* 

Crau'-o-pat 

Cran'-a-oa 

Cra'-no 

Cra-ne'-nm 

Cra%ui-i 

Cra'^aon.  w  Crao'>non 

Oran'-tor 

Cras-8iT'-i-u» 

Crai'-aus 

Craa-ti'-nus 

Craf -a-ia  * 

Cro-ta'-tti 

Cra'-tar 

Crat'-a-ru« 

Cra'-ta* 

Crat'.ea-<-cle''-rt 

Cral'-«.«lp''-o-Ua 

Crai'-«  aip"-pi-daa 

Cro-io'-vaa 

Cra'-te-oa 

Cra'-Udt 

Cro-H'-nua 

Cro-tip'-pua 

Craf-y-ltta 

Crau'-ai-«B  (ft) 

Cran'-aia 

Cra-ux'-i-das 

Crem'-e-ra 

Crein'-ina 

Crem'-my-on,  or 

Crom'-my-on 
Cnm'-ni,  or  Oram'- 

noa 
Cre-mo'-na 
Cre-mu'-Ti-ua 
Cram'-i-dM 
Cre'-on 

Cre'-oo-ti"-a-dii 
Cre<oph'-i-laa 
Cre-pr-ri-ua 
Crea 

Craf'-ai,  or  Crw'-aa 
Cres'-cens 
Cre'-si-ua 
Cres-phon'  Xes 


Cres'-sas 

Cres'-si-aa 

Ores' -ton 

Cre'-aus 

Cre'-to  (d) 

Cre-ts'-aa 

Cre'-taoa  (c) 

Cra'-te 

Crete  (c) 

Cro'-te-a 

Cre'-tci,  or  Cre-tan'- 

Mi 

Cretes  (e) 

Cre-te'-ut 

Cre'-the-ia 

Cre'-th«-na 

Creih'-o-na 

Cre'-Ti-ana  («) 

Crai'-i-coa 

Cre-a'-aa  («) 

Cre-u'-aia 

Cri'-o-aua 

Cri-nip'-piia 

Cri'-nia 

Cri-ni'-ana,  or  Cri-mf- 

sua 
Cri'-no 
Cri'-aon 
Crii-pi'-na 
Crit-pt'-nua 
Ciii'-a-la 
Cri-the'-ia 
Cri-lho'-te 
Crit'-t-aa  • 
Cri'-to 

Crif-o-bu^-lns 
Crit'-og-na"-tua 
CrifKAa^-of 
Cri'-UB 
CFo-bi'-<r-lua 
Crob'-y-xi 
Croc'-a-le 
Cro'-ce-»  (•) 
Croc'-o-di-lo^-o-lia 
Cro'-cua  (d) 
CroB'-aoa 
Cto-V'Ut 
Cr(/-mi 
Crom'-mjHm 
Crom'-na 
Cro'-mua 
Cro'-ni-a 
Cron'-i-dM 
Cro'-ni-um 
Cro'-phi 
Croa-aae'-a 
Crof-a-lua 
Cro'-ton 
Cro-to'-na 
Cn>f-o-Di"-«-tia 
Cro-to'-pi-aa 
Cro-to'-poa 
Cru'-nos 
Cru'-ab 
Crjia-tu'-me-ri 
CruB'-ln-mar*'-f-<t 
Crua'-tu-mer"-  -um 
Crua'-tu-mt'-nnm 
Crua-tu'-mt-nm 
Crua-ttt'-nia,  or  Crua'* 

tup-no"-ni-ua 
Cry'-nia 
Cta'-a-tua  » 
Ctem'-e-ne  • 
Cte'-noa» 
Cte'-ai-aa»(6) 
Cte-aib'-i-os  ■ 
Ctea'-<-cle«  ■ 
Ctea'-<-laa« 
Cte-aiK-o-chus  ■ 


Cte'-ai-plion' 

Cle-Mpr-poa 

Ciim'-e-ne 

Ctt'-blt 

Cu'-lo-ro 

Cu'-mOiOrCnf' 

Cu-nox'-a 

Cu-pa'-vo 

Cu-pen'-iaa 

Cu-pi'-do 

Cu'-pi-en"-n»mB 

Cu'-r« 

Cu-ra'-taf 

Cn-ra'-tia 

Cu'-ri-o 

Cu'-rt^"^-* 

Cu'-ri-o 

Cu'-ri-o-aol''-<-t» 

Cu'-rt-um 

Ca'-rt-oa  Den^^-tna 

Cur'-Ti-« 

Curtil'-laa 

Cur'-Ti-oa 

Ctt-m'-Iia 

Cuah 

Ca'-ahan 

Cu'-ahao-Rish'-A- 

tha^-im 
Cii'-ahi 
Ciia-aoa'-i 
Cuth.  or  Cnth'-cA 
Cu'-th»«na  (c) 
Ca-tU'-t-um 
Cy'-a-mon 
Cy-am'-o-aoi"-raa 
Cy'-a-ne 
Cy-an'-a« 
Cy-an'-e-a,  or  Cy-an*- 

e-a 
Cy-an'-a-na 
Cy'-<i.nlp"-pa 
Cy'-«-nip"-paa 
Cy'-a-rax''-a«,  or  Cy- 
.    ax'-«-raf 
Cy-be'-ba 
Cyb'-e-lo,  and  CyV- 

e-le 
CyV-e-lua 
Cyb'-i-m 
Cy-ce'-ai-um  (ft) 
Cych'-re-ua 
Cyc'-la-da« 
CZ-clopa  (d) 
Cy-clo'-pef  (d) 
Cyc'-nua 
CZ-da 
C^-di^ 
Cy-dip'.po 
Cyd'-nua 
Cy'-don 
Cy-do'-ni^ 
Cyd'-ro-ra 
Cyd'-io-U^-oa 
Cyg'-nna 
CyT'-a-bua 
Cyl'-<-ce» 
py-Un'-dna 
Cyl-Ub'-o-rla 
Cyl-lab'-a-rua 
Cyl'-la-rua 
OylMan 
Cyl-le'-ne 
Cyl'-la-ne^-i-ua  » 
Cyl-lyr'-i-l 
Cy'-lon 

Cy'-ma.  or  Cy'-oua 
C^-mod'-o-ce 
Cy-mod'-o-c©''-a 
Cy-nKkK-o  ce''-aa 
Py'-me,  or  Cy'-mo 


Cy-m«»'-laa,  or  Ci- 

mo'-lua 
Cy'-mo-po-li'*-« 
Cy-moth'-o^ 
Cyo'-a-r« 
Cyu'-»^-raa 
Cjr-DB'-thi-ttffl 
C^-oa'-ne 
<^-ua'-M( 
C^-nax-s 
Cyn'-a-aa 
Cy-ne'-M-i.  (6)  or 

Cyn'-e-taa 
Cya'-e-ihtta^-aA 
Cyn'-iHi 
Cyu'-Mi  (d) 
Cy-nis'-ca 
Cy'-no 

Cyn'-o-eaph^'-a-la 
Cyn'-o<eph*'-«^i 
Cyn'-o-plK>a''tia 
Qy-oor'-taa 
Cy-oor'-U-on  • 
Cy'-noa 
Cim'-o-aar^-faa 
Cyn'-oa-ae''-fB« 
Cyn'-o-Mi-'-ra  (a)  (O 
Cyn'-lhM 
Cyn'-ih<-aa 
C*ya'-tbiiB 
Cyn'-iHraa''-aaf 
C/nua 
Cy p'-o-ria^-ai,  or 

CYp'-a-Ha*-ai-« 
Cyp'-o-ria^-aua 
Cyph'-«-ro 
Cyp'-nV-nna 
C/-prM 
Cyp^d'-t-dtff 
Cyp'-ae-lua 
Cy-rao'-nia  • 
Cy'-re 

Cy'-ra-ua-'-t-oa 
Cy'-ra-ua^-«-cl 
Oy-ra'-na 
Cy-re'-ni-ua 
Cy-ri'-o-dea 
Cy-rU'-loa 
Cy-ri'-nua 
C^ri'-ne 
Cyr'-nua 
Cyr-rw*-! 
Cyr'-rha-da 
Cyi'-rh« 
Cyr'-rhoa 
Cyr'-n-a^-na 
Cyr-ai'-lua 
Cy'-rua 
Cy-rop'-o-lia 
Cy'-ta 
Cy-tae'b 
Cy-the'-ra 
Cyth'-a.r*"^,  or 

Cytli'-«-i**.« 
Cyih-e'-ria 
Cy-the'-h-aa 
Cy-the'-ron 
Cy-the'-run 
Cyih'-e-nu 
Cyth'-Doa 
Cy-tin'-a-ttm 
Cyf-ia-ao'*-r« 
Cy-W-roa 
Cy'-»»-ce''-nl 
Cy'-ti-cam 
Cy'-ri-cna 


t,By  4, 6, a,7*ai  •«•  ou.  I,  t, a,  \o., prrrlou  to  th«  Key. 
ta)  L«««rihiaofn«titafttiombUabl«tobaMaiMi«d«:  waPr.lAl. 
(6)  ItkDMMltovoealiMUMa:  or  If  ai  ttkatlMcomiptadtooiid, 
ia  ayik«liih«liiMMd«r«ba. 
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<(*)  ThUU  m  EiiflMi  fbrmMlf* 

(tf)  ft««  alao,  ar  worda  raUted  to  It,  la  iha  DlMlvMcy. 


DA 


DE 


DE 


Dl 


DO 


A,  «,  or  ah^A :  i  or  y«=i :  m»^cz  :  ch«k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c=rshe :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


D. 

Da'-v,  or  Da'-ha 

Pab'-o-reth 

Dab'-bo-flheth 

D»b'-e-nth 

Da'-bn-a 

Da'-d.  and  Da' 

Da'-ci-a 

Da<co'-bi 

Dad-ae'-oa 

Dsed'-a-la  « 
D»-da'-It-on 
D»d'-alaa  «  C^ 
Dv'-mon  (d) 
Dtt'-gon 
Da-l 

Da'-t-dU 
Da-im'-a-choa 
Da-im'-e-n«# 
Da'-<-phron 
Da-i'-ra 
Dai'.can 
Dal-a-r^aA 
Dal'-dJHi 
PaK-i-loA 
J)ar-iDa-oa"-tha 
Dal-ma'-Ti-a 
Dal-ma'-n-us 
Dal'-phon 
I>am'-a-i{«".tai 
Dum'-a-Us 
Dam'-a-rii 
lia'-mas 

Dam'-a-sce^-iM  (cf) 
Dam'-a>MeD«s''  (c) 
Da-maa'-ct-oa  * 
Oa-raag'<cu8  (d) 
Dam'-a-«i  f/'-piu 
Dara'-o-aich  -thon 
nain'-a-iu".tra-tiu 
Dain'-a-«iili^-jf-niis 

Da'.mi>a 

Da-mip'-pas 

Da'-mb 

Dam'-no-riz 

Da'-mo 

Uam'-o-eI«t 

Do-moc'-ra-tM 

Do-moc'-ri-ta 

Do-moc'-rt-tui 

Da'-mon 

Dani'-o-phaii"-tiM 

Da-inopli'4-la 

Da-moph'-f-lo* 

Daai'-i>-phon 

Do-mos'-tro-tas 

Oa-inox'-e-D  OS 

Ja-myr'H-aa 

Dan 

Da'-no 
^>an'-a-«< 
I>an'-a-l  * 
Da-na'-t-d#t 
Dan'-o-la 
Dan'-a'us^ 
Dan'.da.ri.  and 
Dan-dar'.M 
Dan'-don 
I>«n'4*l 
Dan'-ltea  (e) 
l>«n-ja'-an 
Dnn'-naA 
^n'-o-brath 
Da-Qu'-b»>ua 


Da'-o-chu« 

Daph'-n» 

Daphde'-ua 

Daph-ne 

Daph  ne-pbor  "4^ 

Daph'-nia 

Daph'-nos 

Da^ra 

Dar'-o-ba 

Da'-rapa 

Dax'-da 

Dar'-da-ni 

Dar-dan'4-a 

Dar-dao'-t-d«« 

Dar'-da-naa 

Dar'-da-ris 

Da'.r« 

Drt-re'-tia 

Da-ri'-fl 

Da'-ri-an 

Da-ri'-a-ve» 

Do-n'-t» 

Do-ri'-ua 

Dar'-kon 

Daa'-con 

Da»'-cyl-i''-tls 

Daa'-ca-los 

Da'.se^  > 

Da'-ci-u« 

Daa-tar'-e-tJD 

Daa'-aa-iV-nl 

Da.'-Mri''-tiB 

Daa'-aa-riT"i-i 

Dat'-«-m«« 

Dat'-a-pher'^-nM 

Da'-than 

r>ath'-e-nuiA,  or 
Dath'-moA 

Da'-tis 

Da'-toi,  or  Da'-ton 

Dau'-lia  « 

Dau'-ni  < 
Dau'-ol-a  • 
Dau'-niia  • 
Dau'-n-fer,  and 
Oau'-ri-set  • 
Dnv'-fl-ra 
Da'-vid 
IV-bir 
Deb'-o-roA 
Da-cap'-o-lia 
De-ceb'-a-las 
Dc-ca'-le-um 
IV-oc-lua 
De-cem'-rf-ri 
De-ce'-Ti-o 
De-cid'-i-ua  Sax'^-a 
D«>^ii'-e-ua 
De'-ci-ttg 
Da-cu'-ri-o 
De'-dan 
Ded'-a-nim 
Ded'-a-nima  (e) 
Ded'-i-tam''-e-nM 
De-hn'vitea  (c) 
De-ic'-OH)n 
Do-id'^-mr-a 
De'-i-le"-on  * 
De-ll'-o-choa 
De-im'-iKhna 
De-i'-o-chua 
De-K-o-ne 
Do-i'-o-na*'-U8 
De-K-o-pe^-i-a  * 
Deiph^i-la 
Deiph'-o-be 
De-iph'o-bnt 
De'-i-phon 
De-i-phon'-tM 


De-ip'-y-Ie 
De-ip'y-lu 

De'-ja-ni"-ro 

Dc'-jo-^rt 

De-jot'-o-rna 

De'-kar 

Del-ai'<aA 

Del'-don 

De'-lHi 

De-U'-adM 

Del'-t-loA 

IV-Lum 

De'-liua 

l^l-ma'-Ti-ua 

Del-inln'-t*um 

De'loa 

Del'-phI 

DeK-phi-cua 

Del-phin'-tHi 

Del-phm'-i*uin 

Del'-phua 

Del-phy'-ne 

Del'-ta 

l)em'-4i-d«t 

De-row'-n«;-tua 

De-mog'-o-raa 

Dein'-tt-ra"-ia 

Dem'-a-rtt''-tua 

De-mar^-chua 

IDem'-a-re"-ta 
Dcm'-o-ri8"-ti) 
De'-maa 
De'-roe-o 
De-me'-tri^ 
De-me'-trt-aa 
De-nie'-irt*iif 
De'-mo 

De-mo'-a-naa"-aa 
Dem'-o-ce"-de# 
De-moch'-fl«rr« 
Dem'-o-clM 
De-moc'-o-ou 
De-moc'-ro-Ut 
De  moc'ri-tua 
De-mod'-i-ce 
Oemod'-o-cna 
De-mo'-le-ua 
De-m(/-le-on 
De'-mon  (d) 
De'-nio-uas"-aa 
De-mc/-nax 
I>o'mo-ni"-ca 
De'-mo-ni"-cua 
De'-mo-nhan^-tua 
De-moph'-Mua 
Dem'-o-phon 
Dc-mopii'-o-on 
De-mop'-o-Us 
De'-moa 
De-inoa'>the-net 
De-mog'-tra-itu 

De-od^a-tua 

De-o'-U 

Der'-be 

Der'U-cet 

Der'-ce 

Der-cen'-nua 

Dei'-cc-to,  and  Der*- 

ca-Ua 
Der-cyl'-Ii-daa 
Der-cyl'-lua 
Der'-cy-nua 
De^att'•i 
0e  x\x'^mr-\  (a) 
Dea'-aau  « 
De-aud'-ii  ba 
Deu-caMi-on 


Deu-ce'-Ti-ua 

Deu'-do-rU 

De-uVl 

Deu'-ter«j"-o-my  (c) 

Dex-am'-«-na 

Dex-am'-e-not 

D«*x-ip'-pua 

Dex-ith'-e-a 

Dex'-i-ua  (O 

Di'-a 

Di-ac'-o-pe^-ort 

f>i-ac-tor'-«-d0« 

Di  ad'e  ma^'lna 

Di-ae'us 

Di'-a-du-ma'-nl-a^-naa 
Di'-o-fion,  or 
Di'-a-gum 
Di-ag'-o-raa 
Di-a°Ui 
Di-al'-lua 

Di'-a-D)ua'-t*-go''-«ia 

Dl-a'-n«  if) 

Di-an'-ff-aa 

Di-a'.»i-a  (6) 

Dib'la-im 

Dib'-Uth 

Di'bon 

Di'bonGad" 

Dib'-rl 

Dib'-za-bab,  or 
Dit'-a-hab 

Di-c»'-a 

Di^rae'-of 

Di'-ce 

f>i'-ce-ai^-chti« 

Di-ce'-ne-oa 

Di'-co-maa 

Dic'-Ua 

Dic-tam'-nam 

Dic-tvm'-na,  or  Dye 
Ud  -na 

Dic-ta'-tor 

Dic-tid'-<-«n"-B« 

Dic-tyn'-na 

Dic'-tya 

Did'-i-ua 

Di'-do 

\yV-Atachxn  ijg) 

Did'-y-ma 

Did'-y-in«B"-uf 

Did'Hy-ma"-on 

Did'-;^  mc 

Diir-jr-mam 

Did'-y-mua 

Di-en'-e-on 

Di-ea'-pr-ter 

Di  gen  -Ti-rt 

Dik'-loA,  or  Dir-daA 

Di'-i 

Di'-le-an 

Di-maa'-aua 

Dim'-noA 

Di'-mon 

Di-mo'-DoA 

DfnoA 

Di'-na-il«a  (c) 

Di-nar'-chuB 

Din'-dy-me^»a0 

Din'-ho-boA 

DiHaor-<H;haa 

Din'-f-aa 

Din'-t-as 

Din'-t-che 

Di-uocb'-o-rei 

Di-noc'-ra-t#« 

Di-nod'-o-«hat 

Di-noin'-«4ie« 

Di'-non 


Di-nos'-the-n«r 

Di-no^'-tra-iua 

Di-oc'-le-a 

Di'^clM 

Di'  o-cle'-Ti.a*'-nua 

Di'odo"-rna 

DiV-e-taa 

Di-oy'e-n«  7 

Dl'-o-Kc"-ni-ii 

Di-ogVnua  7 

Di'-og-ne"-tu8 

Di'-o-me^-da 

Di'-o-mo"-d«« 

Di'-o-me''-don 

Di'on 

Di'-o-n»".a 

Di-o'-na 

Di'-o-nya^-i-a  (6) 

Di'-o-ny-«"-a-dr« 

Di'-o-ny»"-i-aa 

Di'-o-nya^-i-dc* 

Di'-onya'-i-o-do^-rua 

Di'-o-uya''-w)n  • 

I)i'-o-ni^-sip"-o-lia 

Di'-o^ny8"i-na 

Di-oph'-rt  net 

Di' o-phan''-tna 

Di' o-i»i"-t^r 

Di'-o  uae"-nuB 

Di-on'-u-lia 

Di-o-rci 

Di'  o-ryc"  tna 

Di'^*cor"-i-dtff 

Di  oa'-co-ros 

Di'^-8cu"ri 

Di-os'-pj  ge 

DiKK'po^lia 

Di'^ti"-me 

Di' o-tl^-mu* 

Di-ol'-ra-phff 

Di'-ox-lp'^pa 

r)i'-ox-ip".paa 

Di-p»'-« 

Di'philaa 

Di'-phi  lua 

Di-pbor'-t  daa 

Dipoe'-naB 

Dip'-aaa 

Di*.r«> 

DiKce 

Dir-ccn'-n« 

Dir'phi-a 

DiiM:or'-d<-a  (d) 

Di'-ahan 

Di'-shon 

Ditli'-yram^baa  (rf) 

Dit'-a-ni 

DiT'-t-ti"-«-cU8 

Di'-vus  Fid"-!  us 

Di-yl'-lua 

Dix'-a-hab 

Do-lie'-ruii 

Doe'i-lis  7 

Dor'f-niu«7 

Do'-cla-a 

Do'-cua 

Dod'a-i  *■ 

Dod'-a-oim 

Dod'-a-ToA 

Do'-do 

Do^'-na 

Dod'-o-nae^-ua 

Do-do'-ne 

Dodoa'-<-da« 

Do'^tf 

Do'i-I 

Dol'Hi-ber-U 

Dol'-j^ha^-on 

DoK-t-cbe 


t>  ■.  4, 5, «,  7,  t,  we  Ob*.  1,  t.  S,  &c.,  prrrkmi  to  the  Key. 

(«)  Latter  •  in  ■ometittuitloiit  b  UaUc  to  be  Miindcdf .  M*  Fr.  151. 

W  It  U  antal  to  vocaUao  tbo  • ;  «r  if  ai  take  the  cormptad  aoond, 

to  Make  It  ihe  taeiOMl  ofahe. 
(O  nUe  ic  an  EaaHah  fonnatlfe. 
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r  rf)  Seo  alao,  or  vof\la  rtUtad  to  U,  la  Iha  Dtotiewaiy. 
\9)  D«aiu  !•  cqalvalent  to  Oeck'*si>aa. 

0  The  asaal  proaranrtetlea  ta  IM>an'-a. 

r)  Tbtchiadlent:  Pria.  137. 


DR 


EC 


LL 


£L 


EN 


Af  a,  or  ah=>m^  :  •  or  jf^"^ :  f$=*l:iz :  ch«k :  ci,  si,  ti,  ^c-^she :  (")  the  principal  Mxcat 


Dol'-o-me^-nrt 

Do'loa 

l)olon'-cl 

Dor-o-p«t 

Do-lu'-pliHm 

Do-lo'pi-a 

Do*-lo|»» 

Doni'-Hla"-eas 

Do-ralu''i-ca 

Do  mir'i-a 

I><i-mlT'i-a"-nai 

l>oin'.».lii".ki 

Do-nrr'i-os 

Do-nnMut 

Don'-f-la^-nt 

Do-nu'-ca 

Do-ny'-sa 

Poplr-koA 

Dor 

Do'r« 

Dorac'-t« 

Dor'-ca* 

Do'-re* 

Do'-ri-ca  (rf) 

Do'-n'-ctt*  (d) 

Do'-ri-«'n"-»e« 

Dor'-f-lM 

Dot'-|.la''-ui 

Do'-rt-on 

Do'-ri» 

Do-ns'-ca« 

Do'-rf-ttm 

Do'-ri-us 

Do-ros'-to-rum 

Dor-»en'-nus 

Dor'-no 

Do'-rtti 

Do-ry'-«-iU9 

Do-ry'-clu* 

Dor'-y-le''>tiin»  and 

Dot'-y-l«".Ui 
Dor'-y-iJiB 
Dor'-y-la"-u« 
Do-»ym'-«»-ne« 
Do-rys'-tfus 
Dos'-d 
Do-st'wi-def 
l)o-«Uh'-«-tt« 
Dos  te'-nut 
Dot'-^i-ilaB 
Do'-tha-im,  or  Do'- 

than 
Di/-to 
Do'-tus 
Dox-an'-der 
Dm  ca'^Qua 
Dra'-«o 

Dra'-coo-tl"-df« 
Dra'-cui 
Drau'-c«  • 
■Dran'-gi-a*'-iui 
Dra'-pe« 
Drep'-a-na,  or  Drep'- 

a-num 
Drim'-a-chns 
Dri-op'i-dtff 
Dri'-o« 
Dn/i 
Dn>>mtt'-ai 
Drun'*fiy-lua 
Drop'-«-cl 
Dior-pi-on 
Dru-en'-Ti-M,  and 

Dra-en'-ii-a 
Dru'-jre-ii 
Dm'  f-d»  (rf) 
DniHil'-laLiv^-i-a 
Dru'-ao 


Dru'-fltis 
l)r>'-a-d«(rf) 
Dry'-an-U"-«-d<» 
Dry-an'-U-de« 
Dry-mas'-a 
Dry' -mo 
Dry '-m  lis 
Dry'-o-po 
Dry'-o-pc^-i-a  » 
Dry'-o-|»tf# 
Dr>'-o-pu,  and 
Dry-op'-t-da 
Dry'-oi« 
Dryp'-c -ti« 
Du-c«*-Ti-u« 
Du-il'-li-a 

Du-U'-li-m  NV'-pos 
na*lieh'>i-am 
Dit'-moA 
Dum'-no-rix 
Du'-oax 
Dtt'ra 
Du-m'-n-na 
Du'-ri-us 
Du-ro'-nt-a 
Du-ro'-nt-ttf 

Du-um'-Ti-ri(<0 
Dy'-o-gott^-dat 

Dy'-ar-den"-««t 

D)'-m» 

Dy-m«'-l 

D^-mas 

Dym'-nus 

Dy-nam'-e*ne 

Dy-nas'4« 

Dy'-nu 

Dy-ras'-pef 

Dyr-rach'-f-um 

Dy-sau'-k* 

Dy«'-cf-n«^-tu« 

Dy-to'-rnm 

Dy»-pon'-Ti-i 

E. 

E'-a-nat 

E'-«-net 

E-a'-not 

E-nr'-i-nat 

E  a'-fli-um  (6) 

E'bal 

Eb'-do-me 

E'-bed 

E-bed'-me-lecli 

Eb'-cnc"-»er 

E'-ber 

E-bt'-a-iaph  (a) 

E-bor'-a-cum 

E-bro'-naA 

Eb'-uro"-nw 

Eb'-u-tus 

Ec'-<i-me''-da 

E-ca'-nus 

Ec-bat'-o-na 

Eccle'-«-ai".tr«8(d) 

Ec  cle'H-as'^lt-cut ' 

E' ce-chir"  i-a 

K-chec'-rrt-tr* 

Ech'-c-da"-m<-o 

E-cher-a-tus 

E-c1icr-ta 

Ech'-e-lnt 

E-ebem'-bro  tna 

E-che'-mon 

Ech'-e*mui 

Ech'-o-ne^-ut 

Ech'-e-phion 

H-ch«p-o-ltts 

E-chet'-tM-tus 

E  cbev'-e-th«n''-aef 


E  chid'  na 

Ech'-i-do".ru« 

EHchiD'-<i<d«t 

E-chi'-nou 

E  «hi''Uns 

Ec1i'i-nus''-M 

E-clii'-on 

Ecli'-l^n''4-d«f 

Ech'>i  o"-nt'Ua 

Ech'-o 

Ed 

E'dar 

E'-den  (d) 

B'der 

E'-dM 

E-<lef'-sa.  or  E  de'-M 

E'-di-as 

E-dU'-M 

Ed'na 

E'-dum 

E'  domito*  (c) 

E'-don 

Bdo'ni 

Ed'-re-l 

E-dyl'-i-ua 

EV-twm  « 

Eger-i-daa 

E-ge'-ri-o 

H-gef'wi-(v''-tas 

E'-ge-M^-nos 

E-g't'ta 

Bg'-UiA 

Eg'Iaim 

Ejj'-lon 

Eg-na'-Ti-a 

Ei;-na'-Ti-a« 

E'-hud 
E-r-on 
B-i'-o^ncf 
E-{-o'-ne-us,  *  or 
E-jo'-ne-UB  («) 
E'-ker 
Bk'-r«-bel 
Ek'-ron 

Bk'-ron-itet  (r) 
E'-la 

EI'-<i-boo''-Ui 
El'-o-doA 
Ele'-a 

ElflB'-UB 

El'-fl-ga-ba''.lut  (/) 

K'-IoA 

E'-la.l"-tM 

E-la'-i-uf  » 

E'-lnm 

E'-Umite«(c) 

El'-o  phi  •"-o 

El*-«-phns 

El'-a-plie-bor-i^ 

El' ai>-t</'-ni-us 

E-la'm 

El'-asnA 

El'-«-t«"-a 

E'-lath 

E-la'-tai 

E-la'-ver 

Elbelli'-el 

El'-ci-a 

Er-da-«A 

EKdad 

B'-Iea 

E'-lead 

E'le^".leh(p) 

E'-leat 

E  le'-o  mA 

E'-le^a"-tc* 

E'-le-a''-ier 


E'-le-a-xn"  nit 

Elee'-tra 

Elec'-trv 

Elee'-tTMltff 

Elee'-try-on 

E-Ie'-i 

El'^le''^« 

EI'-el-o'-b0U*-im-eK«) 

E'l»-on 

El'-e-on^-tnoi 

El'-«.phan''-tia 

El'-«-phaaHoph"-«-fi 

Ere-ph«''-nor 

El'-«-po''-m» 

Eleu^chta* 

E'-leua 

El'-eu-da''-Hi  (d) 

Bleu'sis 

E-lea'-tb«r 

E-lmi'-iho-r« 

Er-eu-the''-rt-a 

E-leu'-ther-o-CU"-f 

E-len'-tke-mt 

E-leu'-tho 

El'-«a-aa"-l 

El-ha'-naa 

B'-rt 

£-U'-ab 

E-li'-a-da 

ElK-a-doA 

K-U'-a-don 

E-U'-oA 

B  ir^-bd 

E-U'-a-kim 

B-lfwili 

Eli'anx 

EU'-as 

B-lfa-aaphU) 

E-li'si-shlb 

EU'-o-fU 

B-IK  aths,  or 

E-U'-a-UMiA 
E'lira''.aar 
B-lio'i-na 
E-U'-dad 
E'-li-cl 
E'-hV-na-i  < 
E'-l»-en''-»l«,  or 

B4f-a-oa 
E'-lw»"-ier 
E-li'-hrt-bo 
El'-thoB-'-na  I  < 
El'-«-ho*-repU 
E-U'-hu 
Elt'-as 
Bli'jciA 
El'-<4a 
E'-Iim 
Er-».me"-a' 
Elim'-«-l4rch 
E'-b-oB^-na-l  * 
EM»o''.na8 
El'-f>phal 
E.Uph'-«-1ch  Co) 
Er-<-pliac 
E-Uph'-elet 
E'-IU 
E-lis'-o-beth  (a) 

El'-i-UB''-U8  C«) 

Eli'.sha 

E-li'-ahaA 

B-lish'-a-ma 

E-Uth'-o-mcA 

B-lith'-a-phat 

E-lish'-e-ba 

Er-i-8lm''-« 

E-Us'-i-mut  (a) 

Er-i»-ph**'-«4  (6) 

E-lic'M 


B-lls'-ftas 

E-ir-u 

E-li'-vd 

B-lix'-«-nlua 

Er-4-«r  •«•(«) 

BU'-nr 

Erk*MA 

Br-ko^hUaCc) 

Bl'-te-nr 

El-Vy-iM 

Ef-modaa 

El'-Ak-am 

El'-n«-Uian 

B'-km 

E'-loa-ites  (c) 

E'4on  Betii''-lia4ui 

E'lo'-rat 

E'-loa 

E'-k>th 

Ef-pa^^ 

EK-pafet 

EUpa'-tan 

Bl-pe'-Bor 

El'  te-keh  iM) 

Bf-te-keik 

E/-te-kon 

Eflo-lad 

BK-pi-nr-ea 

Er-n-r-M 

E'-lul 

E  In'-M-I  < 

El'-s^cM 

El'-y-aia''-b 

Kl'-ymaa 

Er^y-mi 

El'-«-ras 
E-l)»'i-«m  (*)(•) 
E-math'-^a 
E-nMth'-f-,>a 
Em'-ba  lum 
Em'4}o  Vr-v* 
E-mau'-u-d 
E-mer'-tta 
E-nes'-sc,  or 

E-mis'-M 
Em-mtf'-lt-iu 
E'-Btms  (c) 
Em'-ma-aB 
En  -ni^r 
E-nM/da 
E-mo'-du 
E'-mor 
Eai-ped'-o<ks 

Eni-p»'iHms(rf) 

Em-po'clus 

Bm-poi'-fa 

Empu'-sa 

E'nam 

E'-nan 

En-ed'-o-diui 

Ett-dier-e« 

En'-da-b 

Es-dcr-ia 

Eu'-dor 

En-dym'-ioa 

En'-rg  la''-im 

EB'-r-mes'^-Mr 

EHM'-B>-as 

Ba'-«-ti 

RB-gan'-iiiai 

En'-ge^ 

Ba-gy'HiB 

Kn-bad'-d«A 

Efr4iak'lu^re 

Bs-ka'-tor 

Bn'-t-tr-pc-a 


1,  a,  4,  V  6.  7. 8,  M«  OU.  1. 1, 8.  Ac.,  prrrloBS  l«  ih*  Key. 
ra>  Letter  •  in  MNn«  titiuuloiu  b  tinblc  !•  b«  umndtd  t :  we  Ft.  15t. 
(6)  Ii  U  vsoat  \o  vocalize  the  »;  or  tf  u  tokcibe  corrupt edMond. 
-  J®-?**''* '*«*»•*"««*  of  the.  *^ 

it,  Thu  b  im  EngUdi  lormaUT^ 
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4}  See  idao.  or  woird*  rdattd  le  It,  la  the  DktIaBMj. 
'  -  See  J  lb  the  Dictiooanp. 

The  wet  ofecccnt  U  doabtfnl. 

Th«  lettcn  di  an  Muoded  «a  klphabetk  a. 


EP 


ER 


ET 


EU 


EU 


J,thOt  «A— 4 :  i  or  y«i :  es^htz :  ch— k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.»*the :  (")  the  pr'mcipal  accent 


E-nl'-pc-at 

E-Dir-pe 

Ed-Ud  -pa-oA 

Eo.mlsh'.jNtt 

En'-M 

En'-OHi 

Ea'-ni-o* 

En''Do>miu 

Eo'-uo-tieh'Mbon 

En-not'-t-ga^'-at  (a) 

E'-noch 

E'-QOO 

£n'-o-pe 
E'-no{>« 

E'DO* 

E'-noth 

E-DOl'-<M»"-t» 

En-rim'-mon 

En-n/-fel 

Eo'-flhe-raMh 

Ea-tel'-ki 

Eo-telMus 

En'-y-a'-U-oa 

Eny'-o 

E'-O-DO 

K'-os 

E^'-tu 

K-pa'-grU 

E-pam'-i-oou"-ilai 

Ep'-an-ter-i-l 

Ep'-a-phns 

E-paph'-nMir-tu* 

Ep'wi  phtu 

Ep'-asiiau"-tat 

E-peVo-lui 

E-p«M 

E-pen'-«-liu 

E-ue'-os 

K'phoA 

E'.phai  • 

E'i»ber 

E'-phe«-<lam"-miin(o) 

Eph'-e-BU«  (<<) 

Ephr-*-UB 

Eph'-t  al^Uf 

EpV-Ul 

E^pbod  (O 

E'plw  C) 

Eph'-ori(rf) 

Eph'-o-nu  (d) 

Epli'-pha  iha  (e) 

E^phra  im  (/) 

E'phraim-itet  (/) 

EpIi'-ro-toA 

Bpli'-raih 

E|>li'-rath-ites  (c) 

E-phn>a 

Epn'-y-ro,  and 

Kph'-yre 
Ep'i-ca»"-to 
Ep'-i<ei"-i-d«« 
Ei/^-cha^i-de* 
E^picll'-il-rU 
Bp'-i  ciiar"-maa 
Ep'-icU* 
Ep'-t-cir-de* 
i:-pic'-ra-lef 
E|/  Ic-t^Mos  («0 
Ep'Hca"-nwCd) 
E-pifr'y-dM  7 
E|»'-i-aam"-na* 
Eo'-iHlaph"  na 
E^p«-dau''-rt  a 
EpMHlaa".ras 
E-pid'-f-os 
E|/-t-fk/'-ta 
E-pi^e-nM  7 
E-pi/e-tta  7 
E-pij{'-o-ni 


E-pig'-o-niu 
K-pi'-i.  and  E-p«'i 
E-pif-arit 
Ep'-t-mar-t^es 
E-pim'-e-ocf 

£  p'-i-ine"-tho-u» 

Ep'.t-ine"-tliU 

Ep'-tinom"44et 

E-pK-o-ehus 

K-pl'-o-ne 

E<p{ph'-a-D«« 

Ep'-t-pha">ni-ai 

E-pi'-rus 

E-pif'-tro-phut 

E-pit'-ii-d0« 

£'-ni-am 

Bp'-o-na 

E-po'*pe-ut 

Ep'-o-red''-o-rix 

Kp'-ulo 

E-pyf-j-det 

Ep'-y-to* 

E^aa-jas^'-ta 

E'Huic'o-loa 

E'-qui'-ri^ 

B'-quo-lu"-  ii-cam 

Er 

Er'-n  can 

E-rm'-a 

E'-ran 

E'-ran4tca  (c) 

Kr'-fl-»i  '-UU8 

Er'rt  sip"-pu» 

Ei^asU^-tra-tus 

B-ras'-tus 

Er'-a-to 

Ef'-o-lon"  chc-n«* 

Kr'Hi-tos^-triMus 

Era'tQs 

Er-bea'-tiu 

tV-e-bu« 

K'«rech 

E-rech'-the-ui 

E-rem'-ri 

E-ro'*maa 

Er'«-ne".fl 

Eres'-M 

E-rech'-th»-d«i 

E-rt'-flU4 

E-re'-ln-a. 

E-re'-tum' 

Er'-eu-tha"-li-oii 

Er'-grt-no 

Er  gcn'-na 

Er'gt-at 

Er-in'-Das 

Er-giu'-Dus 

E'-ri 

Er'W-bcB".a 

E-rib'-»-t«« 

E/-tC8".t« 

E-rich'-tho 

Br^-ich-UK/'-ni  at 

Er'-<-clo"-i.mn 

Bi'h-cu''-»o  (a) 

E-rid'Hi-not 

B-rig'-ODO 

E-ii^'-o-nus 

Ef'-i-gy^-us 

B-rilMoa 

B-rin'det 

B-rin'-na 

B*ria'-nyt 

E-ri'-o-pi» 

E<riph-a-n!s 

B-riph'-i^laa 

Ef'-^phy^la 

B'rit 


Er'-f-8icli*'-Ujoo 

Er^-itliiu 

E -rix'-o 

E-ro'-cbot 

E-r(/-pa<,  oriEr'-o-pat 

E'-roi 

E-ros'-tro-tus 

K-ruf'-Ti-a 

Er-ru'-ca 

Kr'-w 

Ecx'-i-asCy) 

E-rylZ-i-nm 

Er'  y-ci"-na 

Er'-y-inan"-lhb 

Er'-y-maii''-thaa 

Er'-y-ma* 

E-rym'-iuo 

E-rym'-ne-us 

Er'-y-mu* 

Er'-y-the''-o 

Er'-y-Uir-nl 

Er'-y-lhnB 

Er'-ythro 

E-ryih'-ri-on 

E-ryth'-rot 

E'ryx 

E-ryx'-o 

E'-M  (a) 

E-Ba'-t-as  (rt)  * 

E'-Mr-haa''-doo 

Eft'Hiras  (a) 

E»-dre'-lon  (n) 

EB'-«-bun  («^ 

E-se'-bn'-as  (a) 

E'-sek 

E-seK-nut 

Esh'ba-al 

Eth'b:in 

Esh'col 

E'-8he-an 

E'.shvk 

Esh'-kitloa 

Esb'u-ol 

Esh'-Uu  lite*  (i) 

Efth-tem'-o-a 

Eah'-te-motU 

Esh'-ton 

E.'-Ii  (a) 

E^-ma-eU\"-<th 

E  lo'-ra 

E»-quiK-i-» 

Bc'-qni-U''-Dtu 

Et'-ril  (o) 

Es'-rom  («) 

B»-Md'-0-UM 

Ef-8^net'  Cc) 

E«'-»ui 

Es'/haol 

Bat'-her 

E«'-a-Ia 

BB'-t'-ai"-o» 

E'-tam 

Et'-<«-ar"-chus 

R-te'-o-clM 

B-te'-o-clas 

Ef-o-o-crB"-t» 

E-te'-o-n«« 

K'-le-o^-ne-ua 

Etf-e-o-nf-ciu 

B-t«'^i-»  (6)  (<l) 

E.thaMMin 

E'-tham 

B'-tban 

Bth'-o-nim 

Etb'-ba-al 

B-tbo'-le-um 

B-tbe'-moa 

R'ther 


Etb'ma 

Etb'-nan 

Etb'-tti 

Eth'-o-da 

E'-U-aa  • 

E'-Ua 

E-tru'-ri-a 

Et'-y-lus 

En-as'-^bosCa) 

Eu'-bagM 

Eu-baMas 

Ett'-W-oa 

Ea-boB'-a 

Ea-b(/-»<tu 

Eu'-bo-t0 

Ett'-bo-te« 

Eu-bo'-le 

Eu-bu'-U-dei 

Eu-buMua 

Eo-ee'-rua 

Ka-cl»«'-nor 

Ett'-cbi-dM 

Ett^U'HUa  (A) 

Eu'-clua 

Eu'->cra-te 

Eu'-cro-t« 

Eu'-cri-toa 

Euc-te'-mon 

Euc-tre'-ai-i  (6) 

llu-Ua'-mon 

En-dam'-f-Uaa 

Eu'-da-mna 

Eit-de'-mua 

Eu-do'-ci-a 

Ett-duc't-maa  7 

Ea-d(/-ra 

Ett-do'-rua 

Eu-doa'-i-a  (y) 

Eu-dox'-aa 

Ku'-«-mer^-»-daa 

Eu-ga'-nc-i 

Eu-gc'-nj-a 

Eu-ge'-nj-oa 

Ea'-ge-on 

Ea-bem'-e-ioa 

Ea'-by-drum 

BaMiy-ua 

Ea-lim'-«-oe 

Eu-macb'-i-na 

Eu-mae'-ua 

Ea-me'-ilet 

Eu-mtf'-Ua 

Ett-me'-loa 

Ett'-me-n«s  (i) 

Eu-mc'-m-a ' 

Eormen'-i-det 

Eu'-me-nid"'t-a 

Eu-me'-ni'Oa 

Eu-ini>r-p« 

Eu-mor-pt-d0 

Eu-mol'-pui 

Eu-mon'-i-d0« 

Ea-u«'-ita 

Ea-ua'-pt-aa 

Eu'-na-tban 

Eu-ni'-oa 

Eo-no'-mi'-a 

Eu'-no-moa 

Ea'-nai 

EcHZ-df-aa 

Eu-o'-ny-inoa 

Eit'-o-raa 

Eo-pa'-gj-iim 

Eo-paK-a-mon 

Ba-pal'-o-mai 

Eu'-pa-tor 

Eii'-pa-to"-ri-<i 

Ea-pi»/-Ui«s  * 

Bu'-ph«-<f 


Eu-phan'-tnt 

En-phe'-ine 

Eu-pha'-mika 

Eo-pbor-baa 

Eu-|)bo'-ri-oD 

Eu-phra'-nor 

Eu-pbra'-t«t 

Eu'-pbroo 

Ea-phroa'-y^e  (a) 

Ea'-pbii<e«.  or 

Ea'-phy-«s 
Ea-plc'-a.  or 

Eu-plca'-a 
Ea-pol'-«-mtta 
Eu'-po-Ua 
Eu-pom'-poa 
Ett'-r»-a-naa"-aa 
Ett-rip'-fHlet 
Ea-rr-pua  (d) 
Ba-roff-ly-aoo  (d) 
Bu-ro'-mna 
Ba-ro'-pa 
E«'-ro.ii«"-iu(rf) 
Eu'-ropa 
Ea-ro'-pQa 
Eu>io'*taa 
Eu-nZ-lo 
Ea'-ma 
Eu-ry'-a-le 
Eu-ry'-a-lua 
Ett-ryb'-«-i« 
EurTy\/-i-a 
Ett'-iy-br-«-d#i 
Eu-iyb'-i-ua 
Eu'-ry<le^-a 
Eu'-iy-cUrf 
Eii'-ry-clK'-o<?« 
E«-ryc'-ro-le« 
Eu'-iy-craf'-i-doa 
Eu-ryd'-n-maa 
Eu-ryd'-o-me 
Ea'-r|Hlatu"-i-daa 
Eu-ryd'-i-ce 
Eo'-iy-ga^-m'* 
En-ry'-l»-«n 
Ea-ryK-o-cbua 
Eu-rym'-a-ebaa 
Ba-rym'-e-de 
Ea-r>-iD'-e-dua 
Ea-rym'-e-Mf 
Ea-ryn'-o-me 
En-rya'-o-mvn 
Eu-ry'-o-na 
Bu'-ry-pon 
Ea-ryp'-y-la 
Eu-ryp'-y-lna 
Ett-ryr-lbe-neii 
Eu'-rya-'.hen''-i-d» 
En-rya'-ttie-ua 
Bu'-ry-ta 
Bu-ryt'-e-aB 
Ett-r>  I'-a-k 
Ea-rytb'-«-inla 
Eo-Tjth'-t-oo.  and 

Eu-ryi'-i-on  ' 
Ea'-ry-tua 
Eu'iy-tia 
Eu-si/-bt^ 
Bo-ae'-bi-tta 
Bu'-ae-pua 
Eu-ata'-tbt-oa 
Eu-ato'-b'-o 
Ba-ttu'-lf-tu 
Bo-Ub''* 
Bu-ter-i-daa 
Bn-ter'-pe 
Eo-tha'-b'-a 
Ba-tba'-l»-aa 
EiUbyc'-ni't^* 


«.«.4,a.«.7.«,i«Ohfcl.t,t,*e..p«TUHutolh.K«y.  COJ^f  T»»«*»?'»»^'f7*h^ypf»«»  W«*  •• 
(.)  Utter  •  intomcdt»MioMUllabletobeMmnd«dz :  •et/t.  ISI.  Ephmmlt«  H an  *'"«'i'i'?7»ti^'*.,,^,. ^ -.  A-.k'...^ 

h)  It  U  nnul  to  vocallM  the  ■;  or  If  ti  Ukc  the  correptwl  •onnd,  |  (jt)  ^nia*  b  eqaiv^cnt  to  Rrk'-ti-M :  EadoaU  to  E«  deck  -•!-«. 

tamakeitihcinatoadortbo  I  (It)  The  nulbomailcitn  EucIlcL  ^  .    »  -ii  w 

?4SMalM,«rWordsntaicdtoU.lnthoDletkiiiarj.  eaw  tocUm  th«m,  proowmc*  thto  word  Ea-ma'-iwfc 

?«)  ThaMandaoTpbf  vis.  f*  blood  lato  on«.  1 
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FA 


FR 


GA 


GE 


GE 


A,  a,  or  oAvd :  •  oty^k :  n^hti :  ch»k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.»ihe :  {!*)  the  principal  Moal. 


Eu-thy^ -mas 

£u-tran'-«-lu« 

Eu-lro^pi  a 

Eii-tro'-i)i-u« 

Eu'-ty-chei 

Eu-tych'-Mie 

Eu-lycU'-i-d«f 

Eu'-ty-chu» 

Eu'-ty-uhron 

Eux-an-tht-iM 

Eux'-«-nus 

Eu\-i'-nua  FonT-tUi 

£ux-ip'-p6 

E-vad'-ne 

E7'-a-g« 

E^.ig'-o-ras 

E-vo^-o-re 

E'van 

E-van'-der 

E  vaa'-ge-liu 

Ev'-an-gor^-i-<i« 

E-Tan'-Ui«t 

E  var'-chu* 

E'Tas 

E'-vax 

Eve  (c) 

E-ver-uton 

E-vem'-«-nu 

E-ve'-nu8 

E\''-ephe''-niw 

Ev'-c-r*i 

E  Ter^-ge-Ue 

E-ver'-ge-U* 

E'-vi 

E'-Til-mcr-c^-dadi 

E-vip'-pe 

E-vip'-pua 

Ex-a'-di-us 

Ex-»'-th«i 

Ex-ag'-o-nut 

Ex'-o-dut  (d) 

Ex-om'-o-tni 

E'-aar 

Ex'-ba-i  * 

Ez'bon 

Ex'MM:hr-«s 

Ez'-e-kr-aa 

E  ze'-ki-el 

E'-zel 

E'-Mm 

E'ler 

E«'-e-ri"-ai 

E-xi'aa 

E-xi'-oa  (je"-bar,   or 

E'-xi-on-oe^-ber  ^ 
Ez'-nitt  (c) 
Ex'-ra; 

Ex'-ra-hlte  (c) 
Ex'-ri 
Ex'-n-el 
Ex'-ril 

Ex'roQ.  or  Hex'-ron 
Ex'-ron-itet  (c) 

F. 

Fab'-a-ris 

Fa'bi-o 

Fa'-bi-a"-nl 

Fa'-bM 

Ftt'-W-ut  U) 

Fa'-bra-te*'-ri-a 

Fa-bric'i-ttB  7 

Fabul'-lo 

Fa'-dua 

Pao'-xu-laB  (tt) 

Fal-cld'-<-a 

Fa-ie'-rM 

Fnl'-«ri"-ntt 

Frt-Ier'-nu»  (d) 


Fa-lii'-cl 

Fa-lis'-cuff 

Fa'-ma 

Faa'-ni-a 

Pan'-ni-i 

Pan'-Di-as 

Far^-fis-ms 

Fac'-ce-Ut 

Fas-ceK-U-im 

Fau'-ca-la 

Fau'-la 

Fau'-na 

Fau-naMi-a 

Fau'-ni  (d) 

Fau'-nuB  (d) 

Fan'-sta 

Faa-tti'  nix 

Fau'-atitaa 

Pau'-atu-lua 

Faux'-tua 

Fa-ven'^n-a 

Fa-ve'-rwi 

Fa'-TO  . 

Fcb'-ru-<i 

Fe'-ci-a"-!** 

Fer-gt-nas 

Fen'-ea-terio 

Fe  m'  l^a  (d) 

Fer'-en-ta"-nuni,    or 

Fe-ren'-tum 
Fe-re'-trt-ua 
Fe-rc/-n»-o 
Fes-ccn'-ni-a  (d) 
Fes'-cea-nf-DOs 
Fes'-taa 
Fi  bre'-DQi 
Fi-cul'-ne-a 
R-de'-n« 
Pi-de'-on 
Fi-den'-n-a 
Fi'-dM 
Fi-dic'-u-l» 
Fi-gu'W-a 
Pim'-bn-a 
Ptr'-int-us 
Fit-cel'-lux 
Fla-cer-li-d 
Plac'-cas 
Fla-cil'-la  JEfAi-a 
Flo-min'-t-a 
Fla-min'-f-ut,  or 

Flam'-i-nl"-nuB 
Fla'-vi-o 
Fla'-\i'-a"-num 
Fla-vin'-t-a 
Fla'-v<H)b"ri-grt 
Fla'v+us 
Flo'-ro  («f) 
FIo-raMiHi  (rf) 
Flo'rus 
Flo'-ri-a''-nux 
Flu-o'-ni-a 
Fo'-li-a 
Fon-le'-i-tf  * 
Pon-ta'-i-ttt  Cap^-t-to* 
For'-mi-« 
For'-nii-a"-num 
For'  nax 
For-lu'-na  (d) 
For'-tu-na"-tug 
For'-tu-na'-Tia''-nu» 
For'-uH 
Fo'-rum  Ap'-p»-i 
Fran'-c! 
Fregel'-lfl 
Fre-ge'-n« 
Pren-ta'-oi 
Fria'i-dux  ^ 
FrlB'-i-i(a)» 
Fron'-ti-nus 


Froa'-to 
Pru'-a/-no  {a) 
Fu'-ci-nu« 
Pu-fid-i  u« 
Fu'-fiF-us  Oein''-t-niM 
Fiir-gtna''-t«f 
Fttl'ffi'-niu 
Fur-u-num.  or 
Fur-g<-nani 
Fttl'-W-a 
Pal'-W-ua 
FuD-da'-nnt 
Fun'-di 
Fu'-riHi 
Vn'ti-m  (4) 
Ftt'-rii 
Fu-ri'.ni» 
Fu-ri'-n» 
Pu'-ri-nt 
For'-Di-iu 
Fut'-coa 
Fu'-M-a  (6) 
Fu'-ai-ua  (6) 

G. 

Ga'-al 
Ga'-aah 
6a' ba 
Gab'a-al  < 
Qa.V-a-\gs 
Oub'-a-tha 
Gab'-o-za 
Gab'-bai< 
Gab'-ba-tha 
Ga-be'-ae,  or 
Ga'-W^.n« 
Ga'-bH)"-naa 
OaT-bM 
GaWna 
Oa-biD'.i-a 
Gfl-biti'-i-*"-nu» 
Ga-bin'-i-ui 
Ga'-bri-oa 
Ga'-br<-el 
Gad 

Gad'-a-ra 
Gad-a-reoM'  (c) 
Gad'^t 
Gad'-di-el 

Ga'-dcj,  or  Ga'-df-ro 
Gad'-i.ta"-nu» 
Ga'-di 

Ga'-dit«i  (c) 
Gas  «a'-ta>  (a) 
G»-m'.h-rt 
GaB-tu'-li-cua 
Ga'-ham 
Oa'-har 
Gft'-t-ux  * 
Gttl'-a-dad 
G«-la'-bri.i 
Gal'-ac-toph"-o-gl 
GA*ln'-sus 
Ga'-lal 
(ia-lan'-this 
Gal'-am 
Gal'a-UB 
GaY-a-tM'-a,  04 
Gar-o-tha'-a 
Grt-la'-Ti-a 
Ga-lax'-t-a  (e) 
Gal'-bo 
Gal'e-ed 
Gale'-nus  (d) 
OaW-o-lm 
Ga-W-ti-a 
Ga-le'-rf-us 
Oa-le'-tus 
Gal'-ga-k» 


GaKH-l»''-a 
Gal'-J-Ue  (0 
Galiii'th*«''.dl4 
GalMi  (d) 
Gal'-liVa 
Gar-U'-ca^-noa 
Gar-U-«"-BUi 
Gai'Um 
GaV-h-na''-riHi 
Gal'-li-o 
GalHp'-o-lii 
Gar-lo-grxB^-ci-tf 
Gnl-lo'-m-ua 
GalMua 
Gam'>a-el 
Go-ma'-li^ 
Ga-max'-ua 
Game'-li-a 
Gam'-ma-dfms  (e) 
Gau'-da-ri"-t« 
Gaii'-ga*ma 
Gan-^ir'-t-da 
Gan'-get 
Gan-ius'-ctu 
Gan'-y-me^-de 
Gan'-tf-me^-dei  (J) 
Gar 

Go-raB'-ti-cum 
Gar'-a-man"-t«s 
Oar'-a-maii"-tia 
Gai^-o-mas 
Gar'-«4aa 
Ga-n^-a-tm 
Ga'-re-ath'^-y-M 
Ga'-reb 
Gar-ga'-nut 
Gar-gaphM-o 
Oar'.ga-ra 
Gar'-go-rb 
Oa-rU'-iMia 
Gai^git'-tl-Qs  * 
Gar'-«-ta 
Oar'-izim 
Gat'-mitcs  (c) 
Go-mm'-na 
Gaah'-ma 
Gas'-tron 
Ga'-tam 
Gath 
Gath'-MB 
Ga-the'-fl-tas 
Gnth  He' pher 
Gath  Rim  -moo 
Guu'-Ian 
Gau'-lon 

Gau'-lua,  Gau'-le-oo 
Gau'-rua 
Ga'-u»,  Ga'-os 
Ga'-xa 
Gax'-a-bar 
Ga-za'-ro 
Ga'zatbites  (c) 
Gn-'zer 
Ga-ze'-ra 
Ga'-zex 
Gax'  ttcs  (c) 
Gax'-zam 
-ba7 

e'-Ul  7 
„  »'  bar  7 
Ge-ben'-BO 

e'-ber  7 
I'-blm  7 

ed'^-li"aA  7 
^ed'-dur  7 

e'  der  7 

e-de'-rnA  7 
■Jed'  e-rite  7  (r) 
(|e-de'-roth  7 
Oed'-e.rolh-a''ira  7 


Er7 
r7 
'-a^  CD 
GeganVi 
QehA'n7 
Gel'-«« 
Oe-la'nor 

Gerw-Joihr 

Gel'-U-as 
Ger-Uus 
Ge'-Io.orGe^-kB 
Ge-Io'-i 

Ge-k/net.  GtW-ei 
Ge'-kM 
Ge^malMi  7 
J5«m;-«rr-«ft7 

Ge-min'-i-iu 

Gem'-i-noB 

Oe-na'-boB 

Ge-nau'-ni 

Ge-ne'.aa 

Ge-ne'-Ta 
ne'-zar7 
net'-a-reih  7 
n'-e-Bis  (d) 

Oe-ni'-Btu 

Ge'-ni-tts  (d) 

G«n*nc'-ia  ' 
Gen'-ae-ric 
Gen'  Ule«  (e)  (d) 
Gen'-Ti-UB 
Gen'-u-a 
GenuT-bathT 
Ge-Du'-CMtt 
Ge-no'-soi 
Ge-nn'-n-a 
Ge'-oa  7 
Ge-or'g^ea  (d) 
G«-phy*-r« 
GeA'-v-twri 
Q^ta7 
€Wnhr 
Ge-ra'-Bi-a 
Ge-mn'-thra 
(WnT7 
Gei^-a-Ba7 
Ge-mr-u'^ttt 
J«»r'-g«  ibl  7 
ler'auhites  7  (e) 

JernS^M^ '  CO 

Gei^-ot-thum  (s) 

Ger-go'-b« 

Ge'-ri-on 

( Jer'-t-zim  7 

Ger-ma'-dif-a 

German' i-c«s 

Ger-ma'-nM 

Ge-ron'-lhra 

(;er-r«'aiu7(0 

Gei'rha 

(JeK-iin-i-BBfyC*) 
Jer'-Bliom  7 

et'-shoB? 

eT'-Blionlte9  7(0 

Her'Bliar  7 
Ge'ruB.andGei'- 

rhuB 
Ge'-i]N>n,  or  Ge-rf 

o-net 
Ge'Mm? 
(je^'Xhan  7 
•Bbeni7 
e'-ahur  7 
_eBh'-n-ri7 

G«s'-Bat« 
Ges'-Bua 
Ge'Ui 
Ge'-UB 


t,  a,  4,  K  «•  7.  B.  M*  Obau  1,  t,  8,  Ac,  |ni>viou«  (o  the  K«r< 

(a)  I^itor  •  in  MniasitUMtiona  U  Iiabl«  lobesoundcd  a :  Me  Pr.  151. 

(b)  It  l«  uMiil  to  vocaliz*  iho  s :  or  If  at  takt  thccornipiedaoand. 


to  mak*  It  ah*  inatcnd  of  ab*^ 
(«)  Thia  to  mn  Bngliah  formmtlTa. 
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See  Also,  o.'  words  rdaiad  to  ii.  In  iba  Oktiaaarr. 
Galaxia  is  eqalriilent  to  6«-lack'-ai-«>  _  ,._ 

As  En«li«h,  G«n'-y.med«;  tht  prtvtow  vavilaft«r<f»"" 

la  ■  name  aonctiiMs  gimn  to  H^b*. 

(x)ThcMcomlf  naylKliafd:  trnTdm,  IM. 


GN 


GU 


HA 


HA 


HE 


ji,  m,  or  akmtH :  •  or  jr^i :  ts^hi :  cb»k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.>«8he :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


ieth'-o-ir-M  7 
ith-««inf-«-iM  7 

-u'-el  7 
^-ttt7 
-zer-itet  7  (•) 

JiV-bar  7 

iil/be-tboa  7 

;ib'-«^  7 

:il/-e^7 

jib'-e-ath  7 

;it/-«-on7 

|ib'-«^iwtef7(c) 

ib'  lit«t  7 

{id-JaPtir 

}id'-d«17 
!'-♦«»  7 

|i<i'-e-«r-iil7 

i'-dom  7 

rr-er  Ea'-gto  (<0 
Ul-ffan'-ttf« 
Ot'Kar'.tom 
Gi'-oU7(e) 

Gif-a  lai  7  • 

Oirb<Hi7 

Gir-do 

(jU'-e^-ite  7  (e) 
ni»'-f*l  7 
Gil'lo 

;il'-oh7 

[i'-lO'nit«7(e) 

|im'io7 
rSKnath  7 
Gio-da'-DM 
Glo'-dM 
GiQ'-g« 
Gin-fO'-nani 
Qin -De-tho7 
Gio'ne-tbon  7 
Gipi'-pius 
Girgd-shi  7 
Gii^-9>-*)iite«  7 

Gt«'-P«7 
3if-taAHe^-plMr7 

fSir-ta-im  7 

Ht'-rtt«  7  (c) 

jlftitM  7  (e) 

iic'titb  7 

jl'-io-nJU  7  (c) 

rUd'itf-U/'-iviCd) 
GU'-oia 
Glapb'Hy.re,  and 

Glapb'-y-ra 
Glaph'-^rus 
Olau'-ce 
r«laa'-ci<a 
GIan-cip'-p« 
Glau  cip'-pus 
OUu'-con 
Glau  con'-o  dm 
GUu  cu'-pU 
Glaa'^cut 
Glau'-Ti-as 
Gir-con 
Glis'-M* 
Glye'c-ra  7 
Gly-ee'-rt-om 
Oly'-coo 
Glym'-ptff 
Goa'-Ti-«  ■ 
Gnf-diu^ 
Gnoc'-si-a  * 
Gooa'sU  8 


Gno«'-Bua  * 

Oo'-ath 

Gob 

Gob'-«-niT"i-o 

GtZ-bar 

Uob'-a  rci 

Gob'-ry-aa 

Go« 

GoMao 

Gol'-gi 

Ool'-Ko-tha 

Gi>-lt'-atb 

G«/-mer 

Go-mor'-roA 

Gom'-phi 

Go-na-Ui 

(>o-nt'-«-dM 

Go>nl|/-piu 

Go-niu'-M 

Go'-pher-wood  (c) 

Gor'-<K-a"-nui 

Gor'-dt  urn 

Goi'-di-iu 

Gor-ga'-BOS 

Gor'-ge 

Gor'-gi-at 

Gor'-ico 

Gor'-go-BM  (d) 

Gor-gon'-i-a 

Gor-gon'-i-ui 

Gor-guph'-o-iM 

Gor-gopb'-o-ra 

Oor^-gna 

Gor-gyth'-«-on 

Gor'tuaB 

Gor'-tya 

Gor  t^-iwi 

Gor-ly'-nl-a 

Go»'-lya 

G</-«heii 

Gothoa'^-«l 

«ot'-th! 

G</xan 

Gra'ba 

Grac'-chiu 

Gro^i'-vttt 

Grv'-ci 

Grw'-ci-a 

OrtB'-cm  Mtg^'Hia 

Gne-d'-nut 

Grw'-ciu 

Gra'i-u»* 

Gra-iii'-co»(/) 

Gra'-nt-ua 

Gra'-n-« 

Gra'-Ti  a"-naa 

Gra-lid'-<-« 

Ore  tid'-^^^-noa 

Gra'-li-on  • 

Gra'-Ti-at 

Gra'-vW 

Gra-Tla'- 


Gra'-W-us 

Ore'-ci-a 

Gre-go'-ri-na 

Griir-n«t 

Gr(/-phaa 

Gryf-lua 

Gry-ne'-um 

Gry-ne'-oa 

Gry-ni'-om 

Gud'-go-doA 

Gu'-nl 

G«r-iiitM(e) 

Gar 

Gur-ba'al 


Gy'-a-rus,  and 

Gy'-o-roa 
GZ-aa 

Gy-oaa'-ua  («) 
GZ-oeCO 

GZ-oca  («)•  w  Gy'-«f 
Gy-lip'-paa 
Gym-naa'-i-a  (6) 
Gym-nas'-i-nm  (6)  (d) 
Gym-ne'-ai-n  (6) 
Oym'-ne-tcc 
Gym'-noa-o-phia^>iaB 
Gy-naa'-ce-aa' 
Oy-  uaB'-co-thcB^-naa 
Gyn'-d«f 
Gy-lhaT-am 

H. 

Ha'-o-baah'^-ta-ri 
Ha-bai-«A« 
Hab'akkuk 
Hab'-a  li  ni"-flA 

Ha-bcr'-ge-on(<0 

Ha'-bia 

Ha'-bor 

Hach'-rt-U"^ 

Hacl/-«-IaA 

Hach'>mo-Di 

Hach'-mo-nite  (e) 

Ha'-do 

Ha'-dad 

Had'-ad-e^-ier 

Ha'-dad  Rim"*inoii 

Ha'Hlar 

llad'-a-ahoA 

Ha-daa'-aa 

Htf-daa'-aoA 

Ho^af-toA 

Ha'-did 

Had'Ia-i  * 

Ho-do'-ram 

Hii'-drach 

Ha'-dri-a-nop"-o-Ha 

Ha'-dri-a''-nua 

H  a'-dri-a t"  i-c  a  m 

Ha'-inon 

H»-mo'-ni-a 

Hm'-inua 

Ha'gab 

HajT-a-boA 

Hag'-a  1 4 

ila'-gar 

!  \  a'-gar-*nea"  (c) 

Ha' g«r.it«a(c) 

Ha-gM 

Hag^gari 

HaK'-ge-ri 

Ha/-oi7 

nag-oi'-aA7 

Hng'-oitea  7(c) 

Hag'-gith 

Ha^'-no 

Hag-nag'-o-ra 

Ha*-i 

Hak'ka.tan 

Hak'-kos 

Ha-ku'-phtt 

fla'lac 

Ha-Iaa'-aua,  or 

Ha-l«'-aua 
Ha'loA 
Hal'o-lA 
Hal-cy'o-ne  (d) 
Ha' lei 
Ha-le'-ai-na 
Ha'-U 
Ha'l/-« 


Ha'-h'-ac^'-mon 
Htt'Iiar"-tua 

Hul'-«-car-iiaB'''«aa 
Ha-lM'y^7 

Hair-e-ia 

Ha-Uin'-«^e 

Hal'-ir-rho"-n-ua 

HalM-ther^-aoa 

Ha'li-na 

nal'^io"-iUf 

Hal'Ie-la'Mah  (a) 

HaMo'-eah 

Hal'lal 

HaK-mna 

H  al'my-dea^-raa 

Ho-Ioc-ro-Uff 

Ho-lof'-iM 

HaI'-on-iM^-tiia 

Ha-lo'-Ti-« 

Ho-lo'-tua 

Ha'lua 

Har-y-cT' e  toa 

Hal'-y-ar.t«i 

Ha'-lya 

Ha-Ux'-i-a 

Ham 

HHm'-a-dry"-a-dtf«  (d) 

Ha'-man 

Ha'-math.orHe'-math 

Ha'-math-iU  (c) 

Ha'-matli-zo^-hoA 

Ha-max'-t-a 

Ham'-e-Iech 

Ha-mir-car 

Ham'-4-tal 

llam'-math 

H  am-med'-a-tb* 

H  am-moK-e-kelh 

Ham'-inun 

Ham'-o-DoA 

Ha'-mon  Gog 

Ha'-mor 

lla'-moth 

Ha'-nioth  Dor 

llo-mu'-el 

Ha'-mol 

Ha'-mul-itaa(e) 

Hd-mu'-tal 

Ha-nam'-«-el 

Ha'- nan 

Ild-nan'-e-el 

Han'a-ni 

Han'-a-ni^-oA 

Ha'-nea 

Han'-t-el 

HaQ'-a<iA 

Han'-no-thon 

Han'-ni-bal 

Han'-ni-el 

Ha'-noeh 

Ha'noch-itM  (e) 

Ha'-nan 

Haph'-<i-ra*'4m 

Ha'-ro 

Har'^o^oA 

H«T'-ar-oA 

Ha'ran 

Ha'-ro-rito  (c) 

Har-bo'-na 

Harbo'ndb 

Har'-oo-lo 

Ha'-reph 

Ha'reth 

Har'-haa 

Har'-ho-U 

Har'hur 

HaT  rin 

Ha'-riph 


Har'-mi-tria 

Har-mil'-loa 

Har-m</-ilJaa 

Har-mo'-ni-a 

Har-mon'-t-d#« 

Har'-ne-pher 

Ha'-rod 

Ha'rodita(c) 

Har'<xh  (A) 

Ha'-ro-ite(c) 

Har'-o-abeth 

Har'-pa-gna 

Har-pal'-fcc 

Har-pa'-h'-on 

Har'-pa-lua 

Har-paK-y-ce 

Har-pal'-jr-eos 

Har'-pa-aa 

Har'-po-auc 

Har-poc'-ra-Us 

Har-py^-j-as 

Har'-abc 

Ha'- rum 

Ha-ru'-mapb 

Ha-ru'-phite 

Ha-ro'.,pex  (d) 

Ha'-rus 

Ha»'-fl^di"-oil  (a) 

Haa'-dru-bal  (a) 

Ha*'.^nu''-«A  la) 

Haih'-a  br-oA 

Ha«h-ab'-naA 

Haah'-ab-ni"-aA 

Hasb-bad'-iiiia 

Ha'-shem 

Haab-mof'-DaA 

Ha'-ahum 

Ha-ahu'-pha 

Has'-roA  (a) 

Haa'-*e-na''-aA 

Ho-au'-pha 

Ha'-ta«h 

Hate'ri-ua 

Ha'-tbaib 

Haf.tta 

Hal' til 

Hat-ti'-pha 

Hai'-luah 

Hao'-ato-net 

Hau'-ran 

Har'MaA 

Ha'-Totb  Ja''-ir 

Hai'-a  el  * 

Ha-zai'<aA  • 

Ha'xar  Ad"-dar 

Ha'-zar  E"-nan 

Ha'  xar  Gad^-doA 

Ha'-zar  Hat"-tl<on 

Ha'-zar  Ma"-veth 

Ha-za'-roth 

Ha'-zar  Sha"-«1 

Ha'-zar  Sa^-aaA 

Ha'-zar  8u"-dm 

Ha'zel  El-po^-ni 

Ha-zfl<-rim 

Ho-ze'-rotb 

Ha'-xer  Shii"-aiai 

Haz'-«-zon  Ta''-mar 

Ha'-zi-«l 

Ha'zo 

Ha'zor 

Haz'-u-boA 

HeV-do-I« 

He'-be 

He'-ber 

He'beTitoa(c) 

He-be'-aua 


ff,  t* 4. &,  a.  T.n, (c* OtN.  I,  t, B,  9tc.,yr9jion%  to  tha  K 


M  Kty. 
Laucr  ■  ia  Mm*  ritaatioM  b  lUbla  to  be  •emaiiA  s : 
'r.  131. 

'Jk)  Itbasaal  toTooaliwthcf ;  or  ITm  tate  tha  cormptad  •euad, 
to  auk*  It  ah*  iBstMd  of  ihe. 
Thk  to  aa  EnftUah  fiirmatiT*. 


« 


)  Saa  atoe,  or  voida  rdatad  to  It,  la  tbalMetkaafT. 
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(«)  To  avoid  iht  rraoiUlonorriniJlar  tooiKb,  tho  /  U  mado  hard 
b«ffi>rctheM«»ndirllablo:  Prin.  190.  ^^ 

(/)  Onr  old  EncUih  poeu  aootnt  this  in  thair  ewa  way  on  tho  an* 
loMnaltimatc. 

(x)  the  J  i»  toondod  a»  y : 
vord  In  tha  Diotloaar7. 

(*)  Tho  lottan  ah  ara 


laaJfaithaDietiaaarj:  aaaakotho 


HE 


lie 


111 


m 


HO 


\J,  a,  or  aAa«<! :  •  or  y«r^  :  ei»hiz :  ch^^k :  ci,  n,  ti,  &c»8he:  {")  the  priiiGi|»al  Acoett. 


He'bnnrs(c) 

Ue'-broa 

lle'brua-itrt(e) 

He'brtM 

Hrc'ale 

Hec'a-roe*'-Uo 

llec'-a-t«".u« 

Hcc'  ate  («) 

Ht^c'-a-U/'-w^rA) 

Ilec'-O'totn  b*/ -i-«  * 

H  ec'-.  i-tom-phon"-i-* 

Hec'-a-tom  -po-llt 

lIec'^-toin"-p|r-k» 

Hec'tur 

Hec'-u-ba 

Ued'-i  la 

He-don'-a-cttoi 

Hed'u.i 

He-dym'-e-Ut 

He-gel'-o-choa 
lle-se'-moa 
He^f V«r-  00*7 

He-g0'-M-aB' 

H»/e-tir-o-chQt7 

Hetf'e-»lp^-pttt7 

Ue/e^ir'-tra-tas  T 

lle^loA  . 

He'.Iam 

Hel'-boA 

Hel'bon 

Hel-ohK-dk 

Hrl'-da-i« 

He'-ltfb 

He' led 

lle'kk 

Ila'lek-itmCc) 

He'-lem 

Uei'-e-na 

lle-le'-m-a 

Me-ltf^-nor 

Hel'-e-nus 

He'-leph 

lle-Ier-ni  Ltt"-cu» 

lie'-les 

Ile'-li 

He'.U-a»''t» 

Hel'-<  ca"-oii 

IleKJ-ce 

]Iel'-<-coo 

Her-fco-nr«-d«« 

Hrf'-i-co''-ni» 

He'-U-cHlo"  rat 

He'-li  o-ga  b«"lut 

He'-W-o^'-o-liB 

Ile-ltt'-Min 

He'-llMM 
Ile-lix'-Uf 
llel'kath 
Hel'.kmth-HM''. 

surira 
Ilei-kl'-as 
HeMan'H-ce 
lIeMaD'>i-cut 
Hrl'-Ui  noc''-ra-l« 
HelMas 
Hel'le 
HelMca 
Hell«'-PM(<I) 
Her-le-«iioir  • 
Hel  W-pin 


•tni 


HeUo'-u-o  • 
H0'-loa 
H«-ki'-ria 
He-lo'-nim,  and 

He-Ui'-nu 
He'-los 
lie  lo'-ts,  and 

He-lu'-td  (d) 
Hel-ve'-Ti-a 
Helve'-Ti-i 
Hel'-viHi 
Hel'-vM 
H«lTi'-na 
Hel'-Tt-os  Cin''.na 
Ue'lum 
Hel'-^mnt 
He'-man 
He'-maUM>rHa'-math 
He-ma'-ihtHm 
Hem'-dan 
He-mith'-ewi 
Ile'-moa 
He'-maa 
Hen 
He'-M 
Hea'-o-dad 
Hen'-e-U 
He-ni'-o-chi 
He'-noeh 
He-phB)*'.U-fl> 
HephM'U-iS 
He  ph«DS'-U'-o* 
He-pluea'-ii-oo* 
He-pher 
He'pheritet(e) 
Hepn'-u-boA 
Hep'-tapbo^-BOS 
Hep-tap'-o-lis 
Ilen-up'-y-loa 
He-ra 

He'-ro-cle''-a 
He'.io-cle''-i-fl» 

He-rac'-le-um 

He-rac'-le-oC' tri 

He'-ro^:U"-tl» 

Hi/ro-cU"^U 

He'-ra-cli"^f 

He'-racU"tu«(/) 

He-rau'-li-Qt 

Ile-roe'-a 

He-r«B*-iim 

He'-imm 

Her-bes'-tua 

Her-ce'-im«* 

Her'-co-la"  ne-um 

Her'-cu-let 

HtT-cu'-lc-um 

Her  cu' lens  (*0 
Hi»r-cy'-na 

IHef-c\n'-in(t) 
Her-d(/-ni  a 
HerUu'-ni-iu 
He-ren'-ni-oa  So- 

ne'*-ci-o 
He'-re* 
Hc'-re*h 
He'-re-iifl 
He-ril'laa 
Her'-i-loi 
Her'-rofl  chni 
Her'-m«B 
Her  m«^-ii 
ner-mv'-am 
Her  mag'-o-nit 
Her'-man-da"-rl 
Hrr-man'-nl 
Her-mapli'-ro-di''- 

tus((0 


Her^-mas 

Her'-ma-the"-na 

Hcr-me'-aa 

Hcrme'-t-as^ 

H^-txxes 

Her'  me-fl'r-o-nax 

tfcr-mi'-as 

Her-min' I'-iu 

iler-mi'-o-ne 

Her'-mi-on"-!-* 

Her'>nu-on"W-cas 

Si'-nua 
Her-mip'-poa 
Her-mor-ra-tM 
H  er'-mu-d0"-nu 
Her-nw9't»*Qe7 
Her-nio/e-n«f7 
Her'-mo-U^-ot 
Her'-mon 
Her'-inoQ-ilet(c) 
Hcr'-inf>-ti''-niua 
Her'-mun-dtt''-rl 
Her'uius 
Her'-a<H:i 
He'-ro 
Hei'-od 
H*-rar-d0t 
He-ro'-di-ao(c) 
He-rO'-di-ansCc) 
He'n/-dta"-aua 
He-rcZ-df-at 
He-rod'W-cos 
He-rod'-o-int 
Har'-o-M 
He^iD'-is 
He'-ron 
He-roph'-t-Ia 
He-roph'-j-loa 
He<roa'-tra-tus 
Her'-pa 
Her'M 
HertU'-i-a 
Her'-tha.  or  Hereto 
Hei^-ull 
He-aw'-nwa 
He'-fleb 
He'.MNl 
Heth'bon 
Heah'-mon 
He  ni'-o-duaO) 
He-fi'-o-ue 
Hca-pe'-ri-a 
Ht*s-per'-i-d«< 
lles'-pe-rts 
He«-per'-«-tia 
Hct'-pe-Toa 
Hm'-Uo* 
H«.'  iim**-a 
He'tas 
He-»ycUW-fl(a) 
Ue-sych'-t  naCa) 
Helh 
Heth'-k>n 
He-Uic'-n-lnm 
He-tru'-n'-o 
Hearip'-p«  • 
Hex-ap'-v-lom 
Hea'^kl 
Hes'-e-kroA 
H«'-«er.  or  He'-iir 
Hr.al'^i 

He'-sf'on 
Hei'm4  * 
Hhi'-io 

llet'HPOB 
H«-i'roo4tea  (O 
Hi-ber'-nt-rf.  or 
Hyber'-nfHi 


HtbiU'-d«« 

Hic^e-ta"-on  7 

Ht-ee'-taa 

Ilid'-da-i* 

Hid'Hle-kel 

Hi'-el 

Hi-emp'-aal 

Hi'-e-r» 

Hi'  e-rap^HhUs 

Hi'-e-rax 

(li-er'-o^ 

Hi-«r'-e-iDO(h 

Hl-ei'-*^''.lu8 

Hi-er'-maa 

Hi'-e-ro 

H  i'-e-ro-ce''-p»-« 

Hi-er'-o-cle» 

H  i'-c-ro-du''4am 

Hf-er-om^HM-oioo 

Hi'-e-ro-n«"-aoa 

Hi'-e-iDO  '-t-cii 

Hl'-er-on"-«-ctts 

Hi'-«-ron''^aiaa 

Hi'-e-roph'*-t-l»ia 

Hi'«-io-aol''-y-na 

Hlf-gai'-on«^ 

HiK-n%'-Ti«  Vr-a 

Hr-la'-rJ-a 

Hi'.len 

Hilkf-M 

HilMel 

Himel'ki 

Him'-e-ro 

Himif-co 

Hin 

Hln'-nom 

Uip-pag'-o-raa 

Hip-pal'-cj-moa 

Hip'-po-lua 

Hip-pa  r'-ohni 

Hip-par'-chua 

Hip'-|)a-ri''>naa 

Hip-pa'-n'-oa 

Hip'-po-aua 

Hip'-pe-aa 

Hip'-id 

Hip'-pia 

Hip'-pt-aa 

Hip'-pU 

Hip'-pt-aa 

Hip'-po 

Hip-pob'-o-Ut 

Hip-nob'-o-iua 
Hip'-po  Ceo  Uu"-ri 

Hip^poc'-o-on 

Hlp^po<or-ya''-Ut 

Hip-poe'-ni-tn  (d) 

11  Ip'-po-cra^-rm 

Hip'-po-cre''.ne  (.A) 

Hi|»-pod'-a-Biaa 

Hip-pod'-a  mo 

H  tp-pod'-a-ini''-a 

Hip-pod'-o-moa 

Hip-pod' W-oe 

Hip-pod'-ro-moa 

Hip'-po-la 

Hip-im'-o-ch«s 

Hip-pol'-jr-te 

Hip-pol'-jf-tua 

H  ip-pom  -ii-chna 

Hip  pom'-e  don 

Hippoai'-«-DO 

Hip-poBi'-«>B«a 

Hlp'-po  mol  "-gi 

HIp'-pon.andHIp'- 

Hip-iNZ-na 

HIp-po'-nax 


Hip'-ixHii'' 
Bip-p(/-m-aa 
Hip-poo'-o-Ma   . 
Hip-popC-o^ii 
Ilip-pur-tra-taa 
Hip-|tot'<«'d«a 
Hip'-po4aa.«r 
Uip'Do^ 
IIip-potn'-»« 
Hip^'-»«n 
Hip-polli'-o<«^-^ 
Hip-poth'-o-aa 
Hip-po'-tMM> 
Uip-po'-^ 
Hip'-poa 
Hip'-anlA 
HPrn 
Hi'-r«A 

HV-nm 
Hir^'-TO 

Hir-pf-ni 

Hir-pf-nua 

Hir'-n-* 

Htr-Ti'-aa  Aa4as 

Hii^.taa 

Hia'bna 

Hia-ki'jaA 

Hiapa'-OHi 

Hts-pef-laDi 

Ria'.po 

Hia-poT-U 

Hb-taa'-per 

Hia'-ter  ?«-«"-»»« 

Hia'-ti^"-* 

Hia'-ii-^-e-ria 

Hia'.ti«''-i» 

Hia'-tr*^ 

IIiftitea(c) 

Hi'-THea(e) 

Ho'ba.orHer-bil 

H«r-bab 

Hod 

Hod-ai'^ 

Uod-a-vf-flA 

Ho'-diah 

Ho'-di-oa 

HoKk'-v« 

H<Hie'-T«A 

Ho^'-JdA 
Hoc'-loA 
Ho^haa 
Ho'-lea 
Hol'-o^nm  * 
Hol'^>4er"-«it 
Ho'loo 
Ho'-man.  or  »*•-»• 

Ho-me'-roa  (0 

Hon'-o-la 

Ho-nol'-e-tf 

HoBi'-o-Hp''-pat 

Hom'-o  kr-Hl#f 

Ho-Bioa-«-dM''-aff 

Ho-tt0'-H-«a 

Hoph'-ni 

HobIi'-mA 

Hor 

Ho'rtf 

Ho-ffac't-40  7 

HoT-ra 

Ho'-ram 

Hor'^-por-la 

Ho^a'-Ti-ai(») 

Hoi'-ci-aa 

UoMBb'-das(<) 

Ho-ra'-tos 

Uo'-rvb 

Horivi 


P«> 


t.  a,  4, 9.  e.  7»  *•  ••«  Obt.  1, 1. 1,  Ac.,  pnvloua  to  lh«  Key. 

(«)   iMtmt  •  in    sonM  aituaiioaa  I*  li*bl«   to  be  aouiuM  a  : 

McPr.  151. 
(b)  It  k  unial  to  vocalin  the  a:  or  if  ai  take  tb«  corrapted 

aovad,  to  mnke  it  zhe  intteaa  of  kbe. 
Ce)  Thia  U  ui  BmglUli  tormmtlvt. 
W  Sf*.****'  •*"  ^oriu  related  to  It,  »b  the  Dictloaarr. 
(e)  thak^eue  frtneea  U  to  two  «jllabl«. 
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(/)  The  veepinc  phltoaophcr,  ef>«n  m 
toa,  the  latu^ng  phueeanlaer,  aaA 
centeil  on  the  antepenMlttmate. 
In  EncUth  He'-ai-od,  wlih  a  vaealiici. 
Tbb  may  be  foand  ia  EitfftUh  wil^fa 
•ylUMca. 
.(0  'n  Engthh  Ho' 
(*)  In  EosUah  llor 


»}• 


vBfe  PeM<^ 


Intrnntttt »«  <** 


HY 


lA 


IL 


IP 


IS 


A,  Oi  or  oJh-d :  t  or  jfari :  tt^ktx :  cb>«k :  ci,  n,  ti,  ftc-ashe :  (^  the  principal  accent. 


Ho'-ri 
HoT-rimt  C^) 
IIo'-ritMCO 

Hor'-o-oa*4m 

No('-o>nitet(e) 

Hor-ten'Hn-a 

Hor-ti'-Bum 

Hor-too'-nmt 

Hur-to'-M 

Ho'-nu 

Ho-nn'-M  (a) 
HoW-«(a) 
Hoth-A-r-cA 
Hoth'wt'iM 

HoMif-^os 

Ilar-4ham 

llo'-thaa 

Ilo'Hhir 

HaV-koek 

Hul 

llnl'-doA 

Hum'-toA 

1lun'-iM*-ii"-eiii 

Han-oKo-dM 

Hu'-pham 

Hu'-pham-UetCO 
Ha'^ 

llapr-pim 

Har 

Ha'-imi* 

llu'-nim 

Hu'-ri 

Hii'-shoA 

Hu'^hai« 

Ha'>sh«m 

Hu'-«lMtb-ito(c) 

Ilo'-ihlm 

Hn'-thnb 

Hn'-«hn-baA 

fJtt'-ioth 

Hns'-Bab 

H/HI-lkf  (rf) 

HyHin'-thM 

Ilf-M'-tb 

Hy-M'.yta 

Hy'.bla 

Ilybnr'^ 

Hy-brf-o-iMt 

Ilye'-oa-roa 

Hy'HU.orHy'.d* 

Hyd'wi-M 

Hywlai'.Mf 

Hy-das'-p«t 

Ily'-dra  {7\ 

Uy-dn'm^ 

Ily'-dra^-Uf 

Hy-droeh'-o-at 

Hy-dro-pho^-rf-* 

Hy^ru'^ 

By-ef-toa 

Hyi|e'4«« 

Hy'*ff'Hi''-Da 

Bjpff-not 
Hy'-U.  or  H/.Ut 
Hy^M't.dft/ 


Hy-lac'-lor 

Hy-lai 

Hy-la'-ofl 

Hy'.lax 

HyK-<-*« 

HylU'4-eiii 

HylMut 

Hy-k>n''0-me 

Hy-loph'-A-gi 

Hym'-«-iiie^-tit,  or 

Hy'-mpn  (d) 
Hy-mel'-tus 
Hy  p»'-pa 
H5f-pc'-if -41  (6) 
ilyp'-c-oii 
H3rp'-«-ri"-nai 
Hyi/wittff 
Hyp'-o-tba 
Hjf-pe'-Dor 
Hy'-peMi"-on 
Hy-per'-bi-ut 
Hy'-pOT.bo"-r»-i(d) 
Hy'-per-r-a  (•) 
Hy'.per-re"-tc-aa) 
Hy-pei'-t.det 
Hy'-per-i"-on  (•) 
Hy'-pennnef' -tni 
Hy-per'-o-chiw 
IIy'-per-oeU''-<-de# 
Hy-pbaB'-as 
Hyp'M 
Hyp-M'-a 
Hyp-ffo'-Dor 
Hyp-w'-as 
IIyp'-«.cro-to''-a 
Ilyp-dc'-ro-ttfi 
Hyp-iyp'-v-l« 
Ilyr-ca'-ni-a 
Hyr-ea'-niu 
Hyr'-fa 
Hy-ri'-o-M,  oe 

Hyr'-e-iu 
Hyr«aii'-Da 
Hyi'-ne-to 
Hyr-nitb'-f-am 
Hyr^-tc^M 
Hyt;^-a(«)» 
Hys'-pa 

llya'-toi,  and  Hys'-«i 
Hy«4u'-p«« 
Hyi'tiV^ 

I. 

I'-a 

I-ae'-eboa 

I-«'-der 

I-ar-OM-ims 

I-al'y-»o« 

I-amMM 

I-a]ii'-bl*<aa 

I'Mo'-o-not 

I-am'Ida 

I'-o-or-ra 

I-an'-tho 

I-an'tha-a 

I-ap'-o-lfon''-fd#i 

I-ap'-e-tui 

l«^pis 

r-«pyy"iHi7 

l-«'pyx 

I-Ai^-bat 

I  ar'-ebaa.or  Jai'-cbat 

lai^da-Bua 

I-as'-i-det 

l-a'-aj^n  (a) 

I'-n  tilt 


l-be'-ri 

\\Mf-xx-m, 

Ibe'-raa 

Ib'-bar 

I'-bl 

I'-bU 

ll/-le-am 

Ib-aef-oil' 

Ib-nf-joA 

ll/y^ua 

IV-san 

l-ca'-ri-« 

I<a'-r»>a« 

le'-a-raa 

Ic'eloa  / 

I-ce'-ni 

le'e-Ut  7 

Ich'-4ibod 

Ich'-ue 

leh-nn^'M  (a) 

Icli'-o-aa''-pbU 

Ich'-thy-opb''wi-£i 

leh'tbya 

I-cir-<-aa 

r-ci-u« 

I-oo^-nt-uni 

r-«o« 

Ic-ti'-noa 

V^a 

I-d»'-«,  or  I-de'-a 

I^ls'oi 

Id'-a-lara 

Id'-nlui 

Id'-an-tbyi<'-flat 

I-dar'-u«« 

I'<das 

Id'basb 

Id'Hlo 

I-dea'-M 

I  dit'-a  ri^-sua 

Idf-moo 

I-dom'-e-ne 

I-dom'-«'ii«r'-ai.  or 

I-dum'-e-oetts* 
Idotb'-e<a 
I-drf-a-os 
I-du'-beHU 
Id'-tt-el 

Id'-o-nue^Hi    . 
Id'Q  in«"ant (c) 
I-du'-me.  or 

Id'-a-me^-« 
/-dyM^ft 

r«al 

Ig'-do-ir-oA 
la'-«-ab^-a-rim  7 
l«'-«^7 

I-U«'-iil 

If-na'-n-oa 

l"ioa 

IVkrab 

I-UI< 

Il'-a-rri 

ir-ba 

Il'-e-f»''-o  B«,  or 

IK-o^ca'-o-aea^-Mf 
I-ler'-da 

IK  i-a.  or  Rhr'^ 
I  li'-fl-cl  f,u"  di 
uracils 

l-U'-«-d#«(/0 

IK-t-as(<0 

Il'-i  OB.  or  ir-t-um 

/  ll'-O  BO 

/-IK-o-neos  • 
Mia'aat 


l-lith'-y  i'-a 

tl-lib'-e-rit 

niip'Bla 

ini-tBi^-gia 

ll-lyr'-l-«ttm 

ir-fy-ria.orn-lyr'-i^ 

IHyr'-«-cu«  SIT'-BBa 

IIl>r-faa 

Il'u-a 

Myi'-gia 

IMut 

I  •BiaB'-o-eB''-n-ui 

I-BMi'-tta(/) 

Im'-ba-rat 

lBi-bnu:'i-d«t7 

Im-braa'-^-dct 

lm'*br«-faa 

In'-br»-aa 

Im'-bn-a« 

Im-briv'-»-asi 

Im'*bn>« 

Im'-loA 

Im'-BoA 

Ira-maa'-a-^l 

Im'-Birr 

Im'-Bo.  or  Im'-BoA 

Im'-roA 

Im'-ri 

lo'^-chi 

I-oa'-chi-a 

lBacb'44« 

I-aachM-dM 

I  aa'-chi  tua 

lo'wi-chiis 

I-Bam'-«BMt 

I-oar'-i-BW 

lo'-o-rut 

Iu'-«-ta''-tua 

Ia'-«Ia-tbyy-flat 

In'-di-a  (d) 

lB-ilioVtc*7 

la  diy'e  U  7 

la'-dut 

r-ao 

lao'-a 

I.|H/>pttS 

I'Bo'-as 

I-Bo'-r«t 

la'-ta-brM 

lo'-Ui-pher''-Bet 

lB'-t«r-am''-Ba 

la'-lCT-«a"-Ti-a 

lo'-a-ut 

/•By'-cua 

I'h) 

I-ob'-tf-U* 

r-o-bM 

l'-o-U''-t-«  » 

I'-o-las,or  i'-o^Wof 

I-oK-cboa 

I'-o-le 

I'-OB 

IV-ao 

I-O^-BM 

I-o^*af-a 
I-o'-paa 

r-o-pe.  or  Jop'-pa 
r-o-pboa 
I'-os 
I-oMa 
Ip'-e-pM 
lpb'HMlerflA« 
Iph'-i  a-oas"-«a 
Ipb'-tdoa.  or 
Iph'<<el«f 
Ipb-k'-ra-tm 
Iph-iil'-a-mas 
l|'h'-f-de-Bir-4 
l|»b'H-feBi"-«(y) 


Ipb'-«-Bi»^i''-« 

Iph-im'-enloB 

Ipb'-»-Bie-da''-M 

Ipb-ia'-o-« 

Iph-ia'-o-as 

I^phU 

Iph-U'.i-oB  • 

Ipb'4-taa 

Iph'>tb»-iiM 

Ip-ae'-a 

1  -ra 
I'rad 
-ram 
I-ra'-ae 
Ir'-«-o«f^-ut 
I-re'-taa 
r-ri 

/-ri'jaA 
I'-ria 

Ii'-aa-hath 
I'-roB 
Ir'-no^l 
Ir-she'-mith 
r-ro 
r-rua 
l'-taae(A) 
la'-o-daa  (u) 
I-MB'<a(a) 
I-ud'-u»  (a) 

I-tai'-aA(a)* 
Is'-a-mus  Qi) 

I-»aii'-der?fl) 

I-«a'-pia  (a) 

I'-fcir,  or  ir  a  rrt('0 

r-aar.  or  I-mp'-ui  (a) 

I-tat'  elms  (a) 

I-aau'-rt-a  («) 

l-aau'-rj  cu«  («) 

I'lan'-nis  (a) 

U'toA 

lacar'-t-ot 

la  che'-oi-a 

la'-cbo-la'^-us 

la^im'Hi-ehiia 

la-cbop'^o-lia 

la'-da-el  00 

Ith'-UiA 

Isb'-bak 

Ish'bi  Be^-anb 

lah'-bo-abetb 

r-abi 

UbfoA 

I-abK-JcA 

laV-BM 

Ub'-ma-el  * 

Iab'-ma-«l  itft  CO 

Iab'-mar-«A 

Ub'-Bie-rai< 

y-abod 

Isb'-paa 

lab'.tub 

lah'-a-ii 

lab'-a«i< 

ls'-de-frr^-d«t(0 
li'-i^k/'nufrt) 
I'-aia 

la'-mo^br-oilCc) 
la'-Bia  r^(a1 
Is'-ma-raa*  aud 
la'-md-ni  (m) 
la-me'-Be  (a) 
Is  me'-oi-as  (t) 
Is-amiM-dM  (a) 
Is-me'-aaa  (a) 
I-aoc'-ra-Uj 

Is'-ra'«l 


fl;t,4,S,«,7.l>MaOI«.l,t,t,&e..  pravloutto  the  K»j. 

f«)  L«tt«r  •  U  lomctliDM  Ua'4c  to  be  •etmdcd  s:  wa  mn. 

151. 
(k)lttoasaalle«acaHatdiaai  or  If  n  taka  tha  eonaptcd  toand, 
'  tlldMfaMtaadartha. 


•)  Tkdataaa  EagtUh  fcooatlva. 
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(^  ft««alMLer«ard«i<Flatedtoh,latlMDietl«nBrr. 

(«>  Tb*  EitflUh  promuidatlaa  la  It j>pa'-ri-«  and  lly>paf*l(ail« 


as  In  Shaatpearraad  other  of  oar  pooct. 
if)  ThU  Is  seeamod  acconUiif  to  MlittJi. 
\tS  Oar  otdor  EN(U*h  vrltcn  praaooacait  \ti^*'^mt*•tl^ 
O)  tbrUtiartjIUblas  blond  into 


JA 


JA 


JS 


JE 


JO 


Af  a,  or  a^M 

a: 

t  or  jf»i :  «t«^ : 

chsk:  CI, 

■I,  TI,  i 

bcssbe :  (^  the  principal  accent 

U'ra-«1  itM  (•)  (c) 

Ja'^»l''-<U 

Ja'-khem 

Je'-hud 

Je«r.re-ei-i'-l«»lc) 

U'-«a 

Ja-a'-xJ-el 

Ja'-shen 

Je-hu'-di 

Jib'-aam 

!•'  M-char 

Ja'bol 

Ja'-»her 

Je'-hn-di'^-jaA 

Jid'-laph 

Ii'te 

Jab'buk 

Ja-ahtZ-be-am 

Je^-hiuh 

Jim 

U'  SUB 

Ja'-beah 

Jash'-ub 

Je-i'-el 

Jim'-U.orlv'-W 

I«'ulcu"-rns 

Ja'-brt 

Jash'-u-bi  Le"4iMi 

Je-kab'-M^l 

Jim'-M,  or  Jib'-mI 

It'-ter.  and  U'-trai 

Ja'bin 

Jash'-ub4t«a(c) 

Jek'-o-me^-am 

Jira'-nitea(c) 

I»f-hmi-a  (0 

Jab'ne^l 

Ja'-ii-eKa) 

Jek'-<i-mi''-«A 

Jtph'-taA 

lBt'-hmm*(/) 
Ui'hrau«(/)(rf) 

Jab'-neh  (j) 

Ja'-«oo 

Je-ku'-tht-el 

Jiph'tbdM 

Ja'-chan 

Jd-au'-biu 

Jem'-j-moA 

Jo^aS 

I»'-tiK"-o-li8 

Ja'-chio 

Ja'-Ul 

Jrmu'-el 

Jo'-«-chas 

Is'  tri-o 

Ja'-cbio-itM  (c) 

Jath'-oi^ 

JeD'-t-«aa 

J</-mrA^-»n 

la-trou'-o-lia 
Is'  u  I  (a) 

Ja'-cob 

Jaf-tir 

Jeph'-thoA 

Jo'-oA 

Jacu'-bas 

Ja'.ran 

Je-phoa'-noA 

Jn'-a-bax 

li'u-itet(a)Ce) 

Ja'da 

Ja'-xar 

Je'-ra 

Jo'-o-kim 

I'flU 

Jad-du'-a 

Ja'-zer 

Je'-roA 

Jo-an'-DC 

I\n\'-i-a  Cd) 

Ja'-dun 

Ja'-s<-«l 

Je-rah'-me-el 

Jo-an'-Baa 

li%VA^a 

Ja'-«l 

Ja'-»ix 

Je-rah'-me^l4tot(e) 

J(/<aah 

I  Ul'-i-cus 

Ja'-gtup 

Je'-arim 

Jer'-e-chus 

Jo'-o-tbaa 

It'  a  lu* 

Jab 

Je-af^rai« 

Jeered 

Ju'-o-zab^dM 

I-lar'  got 

J«-ha'-le-«l 

Je  ber'-e-ehi".cA 

Jer'-e-mai  • 

Job 

Ja-hal'<>-lel 

Je'-bua 

Jei^-e-mT-oA 

Jo'-bab 

ll'-<HI 

Ja-hath 

Je-bo'-al 

Jer'-«>motli 

Jo-ba'-l« 

\-Xexa'-4i-\§» 

Ja'^hat 

JeV-u-iltes  (e) 
Jcc'-a-mi"-*! 

Jer^-c-mooth 

Jo«as'-trs 

Itb'-a-ca 

Ja.ha'-M 

Je-ri'^ 

Joch'-e-bed 

IlU'-a-l.orlf-a-M 

Ja  Ua'-saA 

Jec'-o-ir-oA 

Jer'-i-bai « 

Jo'-cl« 

lth'-<i-mar 

Ja-haRi"wiA 

Jfc'-o-nr-«A 

Jer'-t-cho 

JiZ-ed 

llh'-tel 

Jo^ha'-il-el 

J.-daK-a  • 

Ja'-ri-«l 

Jo'-el 

Ith'-nwA 

J  ah'  da-l  * 

Je^ai'HiA« 

Je-ri'-joA 

Jo-e'-loA 

Ith'nAQ 

Jah'-di-el 

Jed-de'-tu 

Jer'-j-moUi 

JoV-aer 

l-thub'-o-luB 

Jah'^o 

Jed'-du 

Je'ri-oth 

JojT-be^ 

I-lht/-me 

iah'-lc^l 

Je-dei'-oA  « 

Jer^-o-don 

Jok'-U 

llh'-o-niA''-«i » 

Jah' le^el-ite»(c) 

Jetir-a-el* 

Jer'-o-ham 

Jo'-ha 

l-tho'-moa 

Jah'-roa-i 

Jed'-t^ 

Jer'-o-bo''-«m 

Jo-ha'-nan 

Itli'-ra 

Jah'-KiA 

Jed'-^^^-oA 

Je-ro'-moi^  and 

John(<0 
Jo-i'^cMia 

Ith'-raa 

JaU'-xe-«l 

JtZ-di-el 

Je-nxx'-f^rnxm 

lth'-r*-am 

Jah'n-el 

Jed'-u-tbon 

Je-rub'-ba-al 

Jo-i'-<z-kim 

Ith' -riu-*  (c) 
Ith'-y  phal'^loa 

Jah'  it-elHe*  (c) 

Je^Mi 

Je-rub'-e-«heth 

Jo-i'.o-rib 

Jah'  M  roA 

Jtf-e'-xer 

Jei'-tt-el 

Juk'-de-am 

I-to'-nj-a 

Ja'-ir 

JeV-xer-itea 

Je-m'-sa-lem 

Jo'-kim 

I-tu'-DlU 

Ja'-iMtet  (c) 

Je'-garSa'-ha-du"-lha 

Je-ni'-«ba 

Juk'-mtf-an 

It'-foA  Ka'^tla 

Ja'-ir-us 

Je-ha'-lMfl 

Je-Bai'-«tA^ 

Jok'-ne-am 

1 1'  u-i  * 

Ja'-kan 

Je-hal'-«-lel 

Jeah'-ar-oA 

Juk'-shao 

If-u-r»''-a 

Ja'-keh  (n) 

Je^ha'-xi-el 

Jeah'-o-DoA 

Jok'-tan 

It'-u-rc"-a 

Ja'-kini 

Jeh-dei'-iiA  (g) 

Jesh-ar'-e-loA 

Jok'-tlM-d 

l-ta'-rum 

Jak'-kim 

Jehei'^ 

Jesh-4>b'-e-ab 

Jo'-M 

Il'y-liu 

Ja'-lon 

Je-hex'-e-kel 

Jeih-ey  e  aA 

Joo'^^b 

If-y-rn'M 

Jam'-brri 

Je-hi'-oA 

Je'-sher 

Jo'DoA 

I'-tyg 
I-u^lu. 

Jam'bri 

Je-hi'el 

Jesh'-t*mon 

Jo'-nan 

James  (c) 

Je-hi'-e-U 

Je-shish'-a-i « 

J</-na8 

r-voA 

Ja'-min 

Je-hith'^4* 

Je-sht/-ha-r-fflA 

Joa'-o-thaa 

lx-ib'-A*tc 

Ja'-min-itcs  (c) 

Je'-hit-ki"-«A 

Jesh'-a-a 

Jo'-nath  E'4ia 

Ix-i'-on 

Jam'-lech 

Je-ho'-a-doA 

Jesh'-a-mn 

VL^hxT-etim 

Ix'-i-ou"H-dM 

Jam'  na-aa 

Je'-ho-ad''-d«B 

Je^st'-oA 

Jop'-ps 
Jo-ra 

U'-«-liar 

Jam'-ni-a 

Je-ho'-a-hat 

Je-sim'-c-el 

It'-har 

Jam'-nites  (c) 

JehtZ-ash 

Jes'-se 

Jo'-ra-i  * 

Ix'-har  ite  CO 

Ja-nic'-u-lum 

Je-ho'-ha-doA 

Jes'-ti-yi  (ti\ 

Jo'-ram 

Izia-W-ah 

Jan'-na 

Je-ho'-ha-nan 

Jcs'-u-lfa) 

Jor^-dao 

Iz'-ra-hit«  (c) 

Jan'-n«t 

Je-hoi'-a-chin 

JfZ-sus  Ca) 

Jofda'-DM 

Ic-ra-i'-oA.  or 

Ja-Do'-aA 

Je-hoi'-a-da 

Je'-ther 

Jor'-t^baa 

I«-m-i'«A(o) 

Ja-n(/-haA 

Je-hoi'-a'klm 

Je'-theth 

J</rin 

I«'-re-«l 

Ja'-num 

Je-hoK-4  rib 

Jeth'-laA 

Jor^-ko-am 

Ix'ri 

Ja'-nua 

Je-hop'-o-dab 

Je'-thro 

Jor  nao'-dat 

Ix' -rite*  (c) 

Ja'.phet 

Je-hon'-a-than 

JtZ-lur 

Joa'a-bad 

X     ^ 

Ja'-pheth 
Ja-pW-oA 

Je-ho'-ram 

Je'ti-el 

Joa'-a-pbat 

J. 

Je'-ho-shab^^  alU 

Je'uah 

Joa'-«-i»lu*^ 

•r  • 

Japh'-let 

Je-hoah'-o-phak 
Je-hosh'-e-iMi 

Je'-us 

Jo'-*,  (a)      ^ 

Ja'-a-kan 

JaphMe-U 

Ja^pho 

Jar 

Jew'-ria(e) 
Jet'^nr-aA 

Joa'-e.drdi  (a) 

Ja-ak'-o-boA 

Je-hosh'-VKi 

Jo'-aepbW     ^ 

In-a'U 

Jo-hf/vaA 

Jes-e-b<)I(^ 

.  a-a'  laA 

Ja'-raA 

Je-ho'-TaA  Ji''-relh 

Je-te'-lua 

Jo^'phat  Fla"^  N 

J  a  a'-lam 

Jai'-chu 

Je.ho'-vaA  Nwi^-ai 

JiZ-aer 

Jo'-«et(a) 
Joab'Vbad 

Ja'anai* 

Ja'-reb 

Je-h</.TaA  Shal^-lom 

Je'-ier-it«a(c) 

J«ar'-€-or^"«-«im7 

Ja'-red 

Je-ho'-vaASham^-maA 

Je-si'^ 

Jo'<abaA 

J.«*-.i«'-a  nl"-a 

Jai'-c-«l"-aA  («) 

Je-ho'-voA  Tiid". 

Je'-xf-el* 

Joab'-aphat 

J4'-a-^au 

Jar'-ha 

ke-ou 

Jea-li'-flA 

Joah'-o-tr-oA 

Ja-:i'-»i-el  (a) 

Ja'-rib 

Je-hoc'-o-bad 

Zttf-iyt 

Jo!ib'bek'-*«lM 

Jn  a'-xaA 

Jar'-math 

Je'-hu 

Jei'-ra-hT^ 

JosVu-a 

Ja-az'*«-m"-4iA 

Ja-ix/-aA 

Je-hub'-boA 

Je«'-re-el 

Jo^'^ 

Jtt-a'-iear 

Jas'a-el(a) 

Je'-hu-cal 

Je»'-r*<Hte  (c) 

Jo^iUs 

*.  S,  4.  5.  fl.  7.  B.  .« 
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habctlts. 

LA 


LA 


LA 


LC 


^t  €^  or  oAb-I  :  I  or  y=i  :  et«  Jti :  chs-k  :  ci,  si,  w,  &c«>she :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


Ta'-Ti-a^-rii 
La-ti'-ni  (<0 
La-tin'-t-ua 

La'-n-om 

La'-n-os 

Latf-mos 

Ls-to'-ia 

Lc-to'-na 

La-io'-na 

La-t<^-o4ia 

La'-tre-oa 

Laa-do'-iti-« 

Lau-fel'Ia 

Lao'-ni 

Lau'-re-a 

LaQ'reii-ta''U4 

Lan-ren'-tM  a^-gri 

Laa<rea''Ti-a 

Lau'-ren-tP'-ni 

Lau-reo'-taro 

Laa-ren'-Ti-ui 

Lau'-ri-on 

Lau'-ron 

La'>iu  Pomp*"-/ '. 

Laa'-aas 

Lau'-n-um 

La-ver'-na 

LaT'-«-a"-na 

La-Tin'-i-a 

Lo-vin'-i-am,  or 

La-vi'-num 
Laz'-a'rut 

Le-an'-der 
Le-an'-dre 
Le-an'-dri-aa 
Le-ar^-chnt 
Leb'-<i-de"-a,  or 

Leb'-a-dei"-« 
Leb'-a-noA 
Lel/ni-noa 
Leb'-a-oth 
Leb-be'-ai 
Leb'-e-doa,  or 

Leb'-eHloa 
Le-be'-oa 
Le-bin'-thoa.  and 

Le-byn'-thoa 
Le-bo'-noA 
Le-chn'-um 
Le'-choA 
Le<y-thiu  7 
Le'-da 

Le'-duB 

Le^-ha-bin 
L«'hi 
L«f'-i-tua 
Le'-lapa 

Le'-lex 
Le-man'-naa 
Lem'-noa 
Le-roo'-Ti4 
Lem'-n-el 
Lem'-o-r«i  {A) 
Le-mu'-rt-«,  and 
Lem'-u-ra"-lf-« 
Le-Q«'-ua 
Len'-ta-lufl 
I^-o 

Le'-o-ca''-d»-a 
Le'-o-co^-ri-on 

LeKMl'-a  maa 


Joar4-bi"-aA 

Jo-«i'-phas 

Jot'-boA 

Jof-b«tb 

Jof-bo-tha 

Jo'-tham 

Jos'-O'bad 

Jos'-o-chav 

Jos'<a-d«k 

Jtt'-ha 

Jo'.bal 

Ju'-dM 

Jode  (O 

Ja'-dith 

Jo"-*! 

Ja-gan'-Uc 

Ju-ga'-ri>oa 

Ja-guc^-tha 

Ja-lK-o-dcs 

Ju'-U-a"-niu 

Ju'-lt-i 

Jtf'-lt-o  Ma'^-gna 

Ja'-lMm'^'-o-Ua 

JuMia 

Ja'-U-oa 

Ju'-ni-a 

Jo'-oo 

Jit'-no-na''-K< 

Ju-iio''-ii«s 

Jo-iM/Hiia 
Jn'-p^lar 
Ju-^b'-fae-Md 
Joa-U'-niu 
Jiia-tin'-i-a''-wis 
Jua'-tua 
Jat'-UiA 
Ja-ttar'-na 
Ju'-va-aa^-Ua 
Ja-Ten'-taa 
Jii-T«i'-iui,  or 
Hi-ber'-D^a 

K. 

Kab 

Kabr.ia^ 

Ka'-dM 

Ka'-drah.  or  Ca'-deah 

Ka'-daab  Bai^-no<i 

Kad'-mt^l 

KAfK-mun-Hea  (c) 

Kal'-la-l  4 

Ka'-noA 

Ko-ra'-oA 

Rar'-ka^ 

Kai'-kor 

Kar'-na-tm 

Kar'-Un 

Kar'-toA 

Ke'-dar 

Xed'-e-nuiA 

Kad'-^^Bolh 

Ke'-deah 

Ke-her^thcA 

Kel'-t-ta 

Karkath-ha^a".rim 

Kem'-U'al 

Ka'-DoA 

Ke'-nan 

Ka'-nath 

Ka'nas 

Ken  -ttaa  (Q 


Kan'-nia-sitas  (e) 

Km<-«n-hap  "-paeh 

Ka'-n-oth 

Ka'ioa 

Ke-tu'-ro 

Ke-tn'-niA 

Ka-sKHi 

Ka'zis 

Ktb'-roth  Hat-U"-a- 

voA 
Kibr.ia-im 
Kld'ron 
Ki'-noA 
Kir 

Kir-lMr'-«-fleth(a) 
KJr'-lM-raah 
Kir'.^^th.  or  Kb'^ath 
Kir'.Jath  Ar^-ba 
Kir'.Jath  A''-fan 
Kir'-Jath  A"-rim 
Kir'-jath  A''-r<-aa 
Kir'-Jath  Ba"-al 
Kii^'Jath  Hii"-soth 
Kir'jath  JaT'-o-rim 
Kir^-ktb  San^'-BoA 
Kir'-jath  Se^'-phar 

Kiah 

KUh'l 

Kiah'-i-on 

Ki'-ahoD,  or  Klf-aon 

Kitb'-liah 

Kffron 

Kit'-tlm 

Ko'-hath 
Ko'-hath>itea(c) 

Kt/'tah 
Ko'-raA-iteaCe) 
KoT'Vath-itaa  (c) 
Koi'-hlte  (0 

Kor'-hitaaCO 

Kor'-ltea(0 

Ko'-r# 

Koi 

Kaahnd'-oA* 

L. 

U'-odoA 

La'-o-dan 

La-an'-der 

La-ar'-choa 

U'ban 

LaV-o-DO 

Lab'-o-ria 

Lab'-da 

Lab'-iUi-cua 

Lab'-do-lon 

Lab'-e-a"-lla 

f^b'-e-o 

La-bo'-ri-aa 

Lo-bi'-ci 

La-bK-cam 

Lab'4«"-nQa 

Lab^-t-De^-toa 

Lo-bo'-bt-na 

La'bo^bri-gi 

Lo-bo'-taa 

Lo-bra'-de-oa 

Lab'-jr-ria"-Uraa  (d) 

Lajfe-iim*'-maa  1 
Lac'e-di»-ino"-o<-l  t 
Lac'a-dv^-mo-nef  7 
La-cer'-ta 
I,ach'-a-r«« 
La'-chet 
Lach'-«-iU 
La'-chiah 


Lac'i-daa7 

U>-ct'-de« 

Ln-ci'-nJ'O 

Lo-ci'-nt-en"-atft 

Lo-cr-nt-um 

Lac'.mon 

La'-«o 

Lfl-OQi'-bn'-ga 

Lo-oo'-nt-a.  and 

Lo-co'-nt-oa 
Lai'-cro-Us 
La'-cri-n«ff 
Lac-Un'-Ti-oa 
Lae'-ter 
La-enf'naa 
Laeydcf 
Lo-cy'-das 
La'-dan 
La'-daa 
U'-de 
La'-dtft 
La'-don 
La'-al 
Lo'Upa 

Lm'-liV'-noa 
Lm'-U-aa 

La^-na,  aad  Lo-o^-do 
Le'-naa 
La'-ne-na 
La^-pa  Mag^-na 
LaH?r'-t« 
I.a'-er-ti"-def 
La-et'-Ti-iu    Di-oy"e- 
n0t7 

LjM-tryg'-o-Dat 

La'-ta 

La»-to'-ri-a 

La'-tua 

La'-Tl 

LflB-Tt'-naa 

La-ga'-n-a 

La'-gt-a 

La'-fp-d0f 

ha-cm'-i-a 

La'-gor 

Lo-ipi'-aa 

La-iry'-ra 

La'-had 

La-hai'roi« 

Lah'-man 

Lab'-raaa 

Lah'-mi 

La-K-4i-d«f 

La'-f -oa  * 

La'-U 

La'iah 

La'-f-ua* 

La'-kum 

Lal'-o-ge 

La-laa'-iia 

Lam'-a-choa 

Lo-roal'-mon 

Lam-bra'-ni 

Lam'^brua 

La'-m^ch 

La'>mt-a 

La-mi'-a-com  bcl"- 

liim 
La'-mt-a 

La'mt-aa  Mf'Ai-^% 
Ln-mi'-raa 
Lam'-pe-do 
Lam-pe'-Ti-a 
Lam'-pe-to,  and 

Lam'-pe-do 
Lara'-pe-iu,  and 

Lam'-p»-« 
Lam'-pon.  Ijam'*poa, 

or  Lam'-pat 
Lain'-po-ne"-o 


Lam'po^-ni-a,  and 

Lam-po'-nt-am 

Lam-pcr-ni-na 

Lam-prid'-t-na 

Lam'-prO'CUf 
Lam'-proa 
Lamp-ao-cua,  and 

Lajnp'-aa-ehain 
Lamp-tef'-l-a 
Lam^-pua 
Lam'-oa* 
Lam'<y-nia 
LO'ttaa'-aa 
Lan'-ce-a' 
Lau'-ci-a 
Un'-df^ 
Lan'-gj^ 
Lan'-go-bav"'^ 
La-nu'-Tt-om 
La'-o-bo"-taa,  or 

La'-bo-taa 
La-oo'-OHW 
La-od'-o-maa 
La-od'-o-mi'^-a 
La-od'-t-ce 
La-od'H^a"-a 
La-odM-ee"-ne 
La-od'-o-chua 
La-og'-o-nos 
La  o^'-o-raa 
I<a-o^-o-re 
La-oni'-«-fli"-a 
La-om'-e-don 
La-om'-e-don^'-te-oa 
lA-om'-edoa-if'-o-da 
La-on'-o-me 
La-ou'-o-me^'-na 
La-o^'-o^ 
La'-o-na 
Lap'^a-thoa 
Laph'-rfa 
La-phyft'-t»-am  ' 
La-pidVi 
Lo-pid'-a-oa 
Lap'iKloth 
Lap'-»-tha 
Lap'-i-tha^-um 
Lap'-«-tho 
Lap'-f-thoa 
La -ra.  or  La-ran'-da 
La-ren'-Ti-a,  and 

Lau-ren'-n-a 
La'rrt 
Lar'-ga 
Lar'-gua 
La-ri'-d«f 
Ld-ri'-na 
L.a-ri'>nam 
La-ris'-aa 
La-ris'-aoa 
La'-ri-ua 
Lar'-noa 
La-ro^-nt-a 
Lar'-Ti-ua  Plo"-nia 
Lar'-to-la^-to-nl 
Lar^-ra 
La-rym'-na 
La>rya'i-iun  (fr) 
La-ae'-a 
U'sha 
Lo-aha'-ron 
Las'-at-a 

Las'-sos,  or  La'-aoa 
Las'-tbe-nas 
Las'-the-ni^-a 
Laf-o-gua 
Lat'-e-ra"-nna 

Plau'-toa 
Lo-tei'-rf-um 
La'-Ti-a'Mia 


^  •' 4t ».  6, 7.  B.  •••  OU.  1,  t,  8,  Ae..  pttvioos  to  th«  Kajr. 
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LU 


LY 
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l^'-o-na^-lui 
Le-ou'-i-dai 
Le-ou'-Ti-um.  and 

Ln'-on-ir-ni 
I.«-oii'-u>  Ceph^-a-lut 
Le-on'-ton,  uv  L«'-on- 

top"-o-lU 
I.e'-oo-tyeh"-Mltf» 
Le'-o« 

L,«-os'-th«-n« 
Le'-<Hych"-<-dM 

I^p'i^lai 

Le-phyr'-l-um 

Lr-pi'-nos 

Le-pon'-TX-l 

Le'-pre-o* 

Lt/.pri-am 

Lep-tt-net 

Lcp'-tii 

Lr-n-a 

Le-rl'-na 

Lrr'-na 

I^'-ro 

Le'-HM 

Les'-bai,  or  Ltt'-bos 

Lcf'-chM 

L«'-ahem 

I^i-tryg'-o-net 

Le-ta'-uum 

Le-th«i'-u8 

Lr'-ih«  id) 

Lef-tat 

Le'-lua 

I^-tu'-tbim 

J  e-Ta'*iMi 

Leu'-ca 

Leu'-caa,  and 

Leu'-ea-ta 
I^ii-ea'-trx 
Leu-ca'*i»-on  *  (a) 
I^u-cAs'-pia 
Lcu'-ce 
Leu'-cl 
Leu-clp'-pfl 
Leu  eif^-fi-de$ 
J.eu  ctp'-paa 
Leu'-eo-la 
I-eu'-con 
Lcu-c»/-oe 
I*en-co'-nf« 

Lvu-cop'-e-tra 
Lcu'-co-nhrY« 
I^ii  cop'-o-lis 
I^eu'-coa 
I^u-co'-ai<a  CI) 

Lru  «)th'-<x,  or 

I^U-COth'HHI 

Ltfue'-ttum 

L«'u'-cy-a"-nf-a« 

I^-um  -nilm 

Leu-iych'-t-de« 

Le'-rl 

Le-vV-a'ihw(d)    ; 

L«'vi''naa 

Le'-Tii 

Le-vil'W-cwf 

I^x-o'-vt-l 

I,i-ba'-n<-nt 

Lib'-a-nni 

Llb'-«n-a''-n« 


Lib'*«-ra 

Lni'-«r-*"-UVo 

Li-bn^-Ua 

U-beMhra 

U-be'thri-dcf 

Ub'-<-«i.  U-bo'-ci-l 

Mb'-<-ti"-na 

Lib'-noA 

Lib'-ni 

Lib'-nites  (c) 

LK-bo 

Li'-boD 

Lib'-o  Fhm-Td'*<et 

LK-brl 

Li-bur'*iMi 

li-bttt'-ni-a 

Li-bur'-num  vuf'-xt 

Li-hnx'-unM 

Liba 

Lib'-y^ 

Ub'-p-cnm  ro^^-ro 

Lib'-v<as.  and 

Li'-bya 

Lt-bya'-M 

Lic'-a-tM 

U'cha 

Li'-chaa 

Ll'-chet 

Ucin'l-a 

L(-ciu'-t-ua 

Li-ci'-naa 

IW-cym'-nl-ua 

M'-de 

l4-ga'-ri-na 

Lc-ge'-a 

Li'.ger 

Li'-ger,  or  U/e-ria  7 

l^iff-nal'-oea  G<; 

Lip-o-raa 

Ll^-gure  (c) 

Lig'-u-rM 

l»i-gu'-ri-a 

LjjP-a-rl^-nnf 

Lf-tfyi<-gum 
I^ik'-hl 

I.n'-y-b«".um 

Li-me'-ni-a 

L!m'-n» 

Lim-naeT-nm 

Um'no-tid^-f-a 

Lim-ni'-<i<€« 

Lim'-nM>"-t» 

Lim-no'-ni-a 

Li'-mon 

Lln-ea'ti-l  (ft) 

Lin'-dus 

Lin'-go-ncf 

Lin-ter'-na  pa^-lua 

Lin-ter'-num 

I<i'-nua 

Lf-o-dCT 

Lip'-o-ra 

Llp'-o-ria 

LiphMnm 

L{p'-o-do^-nu 

LiH]uen'-Ti-a 

Lir-c0'-na 

Lt-ri'-o-po 

Ll'-rU 

Li-ain'-f'aa 

Lia'-aon 

Lia'-aua 

U^'ta 

Lit'-o-brum 

LU'-a-na 


Li  tav'-i-cuB 

Li-ter'-nam 

Lltb'-o-bol"-i-« 

Lr-lhTU« 

Ll-ia'-bf-om 

Ut'-y-«r"-»at 

Uv'-^a  Dra-air-kl 

Liv'-i-ne"+uB  * 

UMYAa 

Li'-vi-ua 

Lo-am'*mi 

Ix/-bon 

Lo'-€«-UB* 

Lo'-eha 

Lo'-chl-aa 

IxZ-cri 

Lo'-crta 

Lo-ens'-ta 

Locu'-n-ua 

Lod 

Lod'-«-bar 


\^r 


LoMa 

LoYU-a  Pan-irn« 

Ur-ha"-nua 

Lon-di'-nam,  or 
Lon-din'-»-nm 
Lou'-go-re"-nua 
Lon-gim'-a-nua 
Lon-gi'-niu 
Lon'-KO-bat''-di 
Lon'-gu-la 
Lon-gun'-ti  ca 
Lor'-di 

Lo  Ru'-ha-moA 
Lor'-y-m* 
Lot 

I^tan 

Loth'-a-8a''-boa 
\A/-ti;  or  Lo'-toB 
Lo-toph'-a-ei 
lio'-ua,  or  A'-o-na 
Lo'-ion 
Lu'-n 
Lu'-bim 
Lu'-binu  (c) 
Lu'-ca 
Lu'-ca-gua 
Lu-ca'-nl 
liU-ca'-ni-a 
Ltt-ca'-ni-ua 
Lu-ca'-nua 
Lu-car'-4-a 
Ln'-caa 
Lac-os'-i-na  ^ 
La'-ce-r«« 
Lu-cer'-f-fl 
Lu-ce'-Ti-ut 
Lu'-ci-«''.nna 

Lu'-ci-fer(<0 

Ln-dl'-t.ua 

Lu-cU'-la 

Ln-cl'-na 

Ln'-oi-a 

Lu'-ci-na 

Lu-cre'-Ti-d 

Lu-cref-l-lia 

Lu-cre'-Ti-na 

Lu-crf-num 

Lu-erf-nua 

LUC-U'-TI-OB 

Ln-cal'-le-a 

Lu-oul'-lua 

Ln'-cu-mo 

Lu'-cua  • 

Lnd 

Lfn'-dim 

lAit-da'-nvm 

Ln^-hith 

Luke  (e) 


i 


Lu'-na 

Lu'-pa 

Lo-per'-eal  (e) 

Lu'-p«r-ca''-U  a 

Lu-per'-ci 

Lu-pei^-cQa 

Ltt'-pMM,  or  Ltt'-pfe 

La'-pua 

Lo'-af-U'^nJ^ 

Ltt-ao'-nM 

Lua'-tn'-cua 

Ln-ta'-n-na 

L«-te'-ri-na 

Lu-te'-Ti-a 

Ln-to'-rfna 

Lus 

Ly-c'-na 

Ly'-baa 

Lyb'-jf-o.  or  Ly-bia'-aa 

Lyc'-o-baa 

Lyc'-fl-be"-tna 

iv-««'-um(tf) 
Ly^-caj'-na 
Lycam'-bet 
Ly-ea'-on 
Lyc'-«-o''-nha 
Ly'-caa 
Ly-caa'-te 
Ly'-cas-tum 
l.y-cai'-fua 
Lyc'-ca 
Ly'-ce 
Ly'-cej 
Ly<e'-«m 
Lych-ni'-d«t 
Lyc'i-«  7 
L>Vi-daa  7 
Ly-cim'-na 
Ly-cim'-ni-a 
Ly-cis'-cna 
Lyc'i-ua7 
Lyc'-o-aie''-d*« 
Ly'-con 
Ly-co'-ne 
Lyc'-o-phron 
Ly-eop'-o-Iia 

Ly-co'-n'-aa 
Ly-co'-ria 
Ly-eor'-maa 
Ly-coi'-taa 
Lyc'-o-att"-ra 
Lyc'-tua 
Ly-car'-gf-det 
Ly-cur*-gna 
Ly'-caa 
Lyd'da 
Ly'-de 
LydM<a 
Lyd'-ioa 
Lyd'-t-na  (d) 
Ly'-dua 

Lyg'-do-mia,  or 
Lyg'-da-mna 
'-A-17 


gua 
L|r-ini'-re 
Ly'-max 
Lyn-cf-dea 
Lyn-ciV-tae 
Lyn-eaa'-ttft 
Lyo-cea'-tt-na  ■ 
Lyn-ce'-na* 
Lyn'-eua,  Lyn<«'-ue, 

or  Lynx 
Lyn-ci-das 
Lyr'-caa 
Lyr-e«'-aa 
Lyr-co'-a 
Lyr'-cua 


L\r-urt'-siu 

Ly-san'-drr 

Ly-ann'-ditf 

Ly-aa'-tti^ 

L>'-ae 

Uya'-M(J) 

Ly-ai'-fl-d«# 

Lya'-ftl-c-naa^-M 

Lv-af-A^az 

L>y-i-aa<») 

Ly8'-«-cl«i 

Ly-ald'-«%ee 

Ly-aiai'-a-clia 

Lya'-i-Bia*'-d»f« 

Ly-aim'-tf-dra* 

Lya'-i-iBaeh''4dct 

Lya'-«-ne^-l>4 

Ly-ain'Khe 

Ly-aip'-pa 

I^yaia'-tMtaa 

Ly-«th'-o-iu 

Ly'-ao 

Lya'-tra 

Ly-Ue'-a 

Ly-sa'-n»-as 

M. 

Ma'<a-«aA 

Ma'a^haA 
Ma-acli'-<-thi 
Ha-ach''-«-thilea  (e) 
Ma-ad'^l* 
Ma'-«^r-«* 
Ma-aM  ♦ 
Ma-al'-ah  A-etnV- 

him(f) 
Ma'^-nai* 
Ma'-a-rath 
Ma'-aaeT^ 
Ma'-c-ar-oA 
Ua'ath 
Ma'-as 
Ma'-«-«r-db 
MaV-da-i^ 

Ha'-car 

Ma-ca'-ie-ua 

Ma-ca'-rf« 

llac'-aria 

Ifa-ct'-fna 

Ifac'-a-toB 

Ua-ccd'-nna 

|lac'ado''-»^«? 
|lac'a-doar4c« 

UtT-cex  J&«yr+» 
llo-cha'-ia 
Mtf-chanM-daa 
ll4»«ha'-oa 

M«c'-c«bart(«) 

KaC-c«-bfc*-« 

Ifaeh'-be-noA 

fiach'-br^wrf* 

tfnefa-he'-lolh 

fta'^hir        ^  ^ 
tCa'<b{^fte«(0 

Saeh'^aaa 
»cb'-o*dr--W« 

M»«rr-oaa 
JU'-cro 


«.8 


-.  •>.  4. 5, «,  7, 8,  see  Ob«.  1 ,  •.  8,  Ac,  prrrtoav  to  tbc  Key. 
(«>L*li«TtlnMiMUiaaitomhllaMttobeMi«mdcdst  McPr.lSI. 
((.)  1 1  ii  atoiil  to  TocBli  w  th*  • :  or  If  «i  lak*  th*  Mnrrvptad  Mand, 
•o  mall* It  iko  Ini.Md  of  th*. 
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He)  Tbia  Is  an  Englhh  fimDaUve. 
>n  9eeaUo,«r«oni«nltt«iltolc»Intl|e 
0} ShnkBpeare accanu ULn'Mrcal :  aalla  tita 
f)  Tb«  lattan  «1i  an  MNnaicd  BB  al^ftafeaCK  a. 


MA 


MA 


MA 


MA 


ME 


^  Oy  or  mk^i :  i  or  y«i :  et^ktt :  ch^^k :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.=8he :  (")  the  principal  accent. 


lla'-cron 

Mac-to'-W-um 

MafTa-i  4 
Mo-de'-ttft 
Ma-dl'a-ban 

Mad-man'-BoA 

Ma'-dan 

Mad'Hf-«t 

Ma-dea'-tM 

M»«n'-der 

Mm-mn'-dri-u 

Mv-^c'-iiaa 

M»'-di 

MaV-lus 

Ma'-DO-daff 

M«'-iM-Ia 

Ma'-no-lua 

Ms'-ni-ua 

Mv'-oon 

lf»on'-{-d» 
M»-on'-i-d«ff 
Ma'-o-uU 

Ma^-tia  pa'^-lnt 

Ma'-u^  Syr-vo  (6) 

Haf'-Tt-a 

Ma'-W-us 

Ua'-ffar  MU'^-M-bib 

Ma'gat 

Mag'-bish 

Mm^-do-la 

Mag'-do^lcQ  (c) 

Mac'-dft-la'^-ne 

MagT-deel 

Mc-gel'-Itf 

lCa/e-ta7 

Ma-ai-us 

If  ag^-na  Gra^-ci-« 

Maf-nen'-Ti-nt 

Mag^-ne* 

Majfua'si-a  (d) 


MaV 
lla'-nm 


•goo 
lia'-goii-ti"-a-«iUD 
Mag'-ptath 

Ha'Ea-loA 
lla'ha^laih 

Le-anf'-noth 
Ma'ha-Uth  Mu^-chU 
Mo-W-la^l 
Ma'ho-U 
Ma'-ho-Ba^-im 
Ma'hdneh  Dan'' («) 
Ma'-ha-nem 
M a-har'-ai « 
Ma'-hath 
Ma'-ha-Tltaifc) 
Ma'-hat 
Mo-ha'-il-oth 
Mtt-her'-bal 
Ma'-hCT-iUJ'-al. 

h««h".ba* 
Mah'kA 
Hah'-U 
M.b'-lHe,  (c) 

MaH'-km 
lla'44» 
Mat-an'-eas  * 


Ma-iMT-tas 

Ma-Jy-ri-a^-nu* 

Ma-jor'-oa 

Ma'-kaa 

Ma'ked 

HakV-loth 

Mak-ka'-doA 

Mak'-teih 

Mal'-o^hi 

Ma'-Ui  Forta"-Da 

MaK-a-cba 

Mar-cbam 

Mal-cbi'-aA 

MaK-ebt-el 

HaT^bt-el-itei  (c) 

Mal-chi'joA 

Mul^cbK-ram 

MaK-cU  iha'^-oA 

Mar-chom 

Mal'-chus 

Ma-le'-n 

Mal'-bo.  or  Ma'tbo 

MaMi-« 

Ma'-b'-i 

Ma'lit 

Mar-las 

MaV-l»<i.orMal'-lJ-a 

Mar-b'  ua 

MaKIot 

MRr-k>-thi 

Mal'-lucb 

Mal-tbi'-niis 

Mal-Ta'-na 

Ma-mai'-as  * 

Mama'-ut 

Mamer'-ciu 

Ma-met'-thet 

Mara'-er-ti^'-na 

Mam' er-ti"-ni 

Ma-mir-t-a 

Mrt-mll'-i-i 

Mamil'-i-ui 

Mam-ma'-ii 

Mam'-moD  (d) 

Mam'-ni-ta-nai"- 

mus' 
Mam'-r« 
Mi-mn'-cnt 
Ma-mu'-rimi 
Ma-nur'-ra 
Man'-a-en  * 
Man'-a-hath 
Man'-a'bem 
Ma-naf-beth-itet  (c) 
Mao'-a»-w"-as 
Mo'-nas-iab  (it) 
Ma-naa'-iit«fl  (c) 
Ma-nas'-ta-bal 
Ma'-natb 
Ma'-nab  («) 
Man'-oi-a 
Man-d'-nut 
Mao-da'-ne 
MaoHla'-nef 
Mannla'-bi 
Man-d(/-Di-ut 
Man'-dro-cUx 
Man-droc'-U-daf 
Man'-droD 
Man-do'bt-i 
Man'-da-bm''-Ti-ut 
Ma'-net  (rf) 
MA-ne'-ino 
Man'-bo-tia"  im 
Ma'-nf 
Ma'-ni'-a 
Ma-nil'-t-a 
Ma-nil'-t-Qs 


/'- 


Man'-imt 
Man'-li-a 
Man'-lj-us  Tor-qaa' 

taa 
Man'-M  (d) 
Man'-nus 
Ma-wZ-ah 
Man-iue'-tui  (f) 
Man'-ti-ne"-a 
Man'-ti'ne''-ut 
Man'-Ti-ut 
Man'-lo 
Mau'-tu-a 
Ma'-ocb 
Ma'-on 

Ma'-OD-ites  (e) 
Ma'-ra 

Mar'-fl-con"-da 
Ma'-roA 
Mar'-aloA 
Mar'-o-natb"-a 
Mar'-«tha 
Mar'-a-thoa 
Mar'-A-tbos 
Mar-c^l'-lrt 
Mar'-ccMi"-nua 
Ain'-m{-a"-not 
Mar-eel'- lua 
Mar'-ci-a 
Mar'-ci-a"-na 
Mar'-ci-a-iiop"-o-li» 
Mar'-cx-a"-nn« 
Mai'-ci-ttt  Sa-bf-nnt 
Mar'co-maa"-ol 
Mar'-cnt 
Mar'-di 
Mar'-dj-a 
Mar'-do-che"-us 
Mar-do'-nt-us 
Mar'-dtti 
Mar'-e-o"-tia 
Ma-re'-sboA 
Mar-gin'-iHi,  or  Mar'- 

gi-a''-iii-« 
Mmr-ni'-ies 
Ma-ri'Hi  (d) 
MafH-a  (A) 
Ma-rt'-a-ba 
Mar'-t-ain''-De 
Mar't-a" na  Fos'-s» 
Mar'-i-a  n-dy"-num 
Mar'-{-a"-niu 
Ma-ri'-ca 
Mo-rf-ci 
Mo-ri'-coa 
Mo-ri'-na 
Ma-ri'-noa 
Ma'-rit 
Mar'-i-M 
Mo-ria'-M 
Mar'-t-aoa 
Mo-ri'-ta 
Ma'-rt-aa 
Mark  (e) 
Mar'-ma-coa 
Mar'-ina-ren"-aef 
Mar-ma  r'-t-ca 
Mar-mar'-t-da 
Mar-ma'-n'-oa 
Mar'-motb 
Ma'-ro 

Mar'-o-bud''-u-l 
Ma'-ron 
Mar'-o-n«"-a 
Ma'-totb 
Mar-pe'-ai-a  (ft) 
Mar-pea'-ad 
Mar-}>e'-aua 


Max'-re-koA 
Mar'-ret 

Mar-ru'-vf-mn.  or 
Mar-m'-bi-nm 
Mars 

Mar'-sa-la 
Mar-sa'-ua 

Mar'se 

Mar'-se-na 

Mar'-si 

Mar-sig'-Dl 

Mar-s]p-a-ba 

Mar'-sy-as  ' 

MaK-to-na 

Mar'-tba 

Mar'-n-a 

Mar'-n-a''-lU(0 

Mar'-Ti-a"-nus 

Mar-tt'-na 

Mar-tin'-t-a"-nas 

Mar-ti'-Dos 

Mar'-Ti-us 

Ma-rul'-Ins 

Ma'-ry  (c) 

Ma'-riM)n  (Jk) 

Mas'-a-syr-i-i 

Mas'-cbtl 

Mas'-e-k>tb 

Maab 

Ma'-sbal 

Mas'-t-nis''-sa 

Mas'-man  (a) 

Mas'-moth  (a) 

Mas'-rt-koA  (a) 

Ma'-sa  (a) 

Mas'-sa 

Mas'-sa-ga 

Maa-aaj^e-ta  7 

Mas'-ioA 

Maa-sa'-na 

Maa-sa'-nl 

Maa-si'-aa 

Mas'-st-cus 

Mas-sil'-t-a 

Mas-sy'-Ia 

Mw-tf-ra 

Ma-su'-if-ns 

Ma'-tbo 

Ma'-tfV-ni 

Ma-tf-nns 

Ma-tts'-eo 

Ma-tra'-U-a 

Ma'-lred 

Ma'-tri 

Mo'tro'-na 

Mal'-io-na''-lHa 

Mat'-tao 

Maf-tao-aA 

Mat'-Un-r-aA 

Maf-ta-lha 

Mat'-ta-tbi"aa 

Maf-te-na"-i 

Mat'-than  (/) 

Mat'-tbat  (0 

Mat-tbe'-las  (0 

Mat'-tbew  (0 

Mat-tbi'as  (,/) 

Mat-ti'-a-d 

Mal'-U-tbi"-oA 

Ma-tu'-la 

Maa'-ri 

Mau'r^U''-n(-a 

Mau'-rus 

Mau-ru'-sii  (6) 

Mau-so'-ltu 

Ma'-vors 

Mtt-vor'-Ti-a 

Max-en'-Ti-us 


Maz4m'-t-a"-nat 

Max'-i-mil'-i-a"-na 

Max'-«-mi''-nus 

Max''{-mus 

Max'-a-oa 

Masa'-c«t 

Ma-za'-us 

Ma-xa'-r^s 

Mazax'-«s 

Max'-«-ras 

Ma-xi''ce«,  and 
Ma-x>''-gM 

Max'-*-ti''-«* 

Maz-sa'-rolh 

Me'HiA 

Me-a'-nl. 

Me-a'-raA 

Me-bu'-aai « 

Me<ba'-Dc-iis 

Mecb'-e-ratb 

Mecfa'-e-rathi(c  (f) 

Me<l8'-te-u8 

Me-c(B'-nas.  or 
Me-ca'-nas 

Mee'-ri-da 

Mc'-dad 
Med'-o-kA 
Me'-dan 
Mo-da'-a 
Mcd'-e-ba 
Mcdes  (0 
Me-dea'-{<as"'t« 
Me'-di-a 
Me'-dian 
Me'-dt-as 
Med'-t^na 
M«'-dho'-ma-tri"-crs 
Mo'-di-o'-ma-trl"-ci 
Me'-dt-ox''-u-mi 
Med'-«-tri"na 
Me-do'-o-eas.  or, 
Me-du'-a-cus  ' 
Med'-o-W.tby"-ni 
Menlob'-rt-ga 
Me'-dou 
Me-don'-Ti-as 
Med'-a-a"-na 
Me«I'.ul-U"-na 
Me'^iis 
Me-da'-sa 
Me-e'-da 
Me-irab'-f-zl 
Meg'-a-by".xas 
Meg'-a-clet 
Me-gac'-lidrt 
Me-gsB'-ra 
Me-ga'-le-aa 
Meip-a-W-ai-rf 
Me-ga'-U-a 
Meg'-a-lop^-o-lia 
M^-a-me"-de 
Meg'-o-ni"-ra 
Meg'-a-peB''-tb« 
M^'-tf-m 
M^-a-re''-tta 
Meg'-a-ris 
Me-gar'-stts 
Me-gas'-tba-nes 
Me'-|(es 
Ma-oid'-do  7 
Meoid'-donr 
Mo-gil'-Ut 
Ma^gU'-ta 
Me-gU'-U^a 
Me-ba'.ll 
Me-bel'-o-bal 
Me-bi'-da 
iMe'-bir 


(a)  Laitar  t  fai  mom  altaattaoa  b  Uable  to   ba    teoikM    t : 

SMprta.  isi. 
<l)  UttoMnltoToealtsttbat}  arifsKakcthaeemntadMand, 

toaakt  U  tha  imteU  of  ih* 


^*1V^  **  ■»  Bwtkh  flHmaUva. 

W  Sat  aba,  or  vordi  nfaad  to  II,  I 

W  IbalNlai  ah  ara  MBa4ad  aialphabttte  a. 
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,  la  thf  Dtetlonarj. 


1h«vl»wand«da«w:  wvPrin.  US. 
Tbb  b  tb#  HtbrvwCorroofthe  nam*  Mary. 
Tbii  b  Um  Latin  fiiuuU  name  corrMpondlnf  to  the  maacallna 
Marios. 


(0  In  Enflbh,  Martial.  (ih«  poet.) 
(k)  Thb  b  a  Grcok  name. 


tOTbof  intbcflrMtytlablohaalts  waad  ateorted  by  fha  lAta 
the  next :  aae  Pria.  14S. 

3  A 


ME 


ME 


Ml 


Mi 


MO 


Ay  a,  or  aJk^i :  •  or  y=^  :  es^ku :  cb»k :  ci,  si,  Ti,  &c.^she :  C")  the  principal  accent 


Me-hor-ath-ite  (c) 

Me-hu'-ja-«l 

Me-hu'-man 

Me-hu'-uim 

Me-bu^-nimi  (c) 

lle-jar'-kon 

Mek'-o-noA 

Mf'-la  Poni'po"-ni'ai 

Me-Um'-pui 

Mel' aiichliD"-ni 

Me-Ui)'-chru« 

HcV-ane 

Mr-U'-a*-ufl 

Me-lan'-»-(la 

Me-Ia'-nt-oa 

M«'r-«-nip''-pe 

Mel'^-nip"-pua 

Mel'-a  iM/'-ptu 

UcV-M  uo^-pri  (a) 

Me-Ian'-thi-i 

Mtf-lnnMhi-ui 

Me-lan'-ibo 

Me-lan'-thut 

Me'-Ias 

Mel'-a-tr-oA 

Mel'-chi 

Mrl-chr-oA 

Mel-chi'-as 

Mer-cht-«l 

Mel-chii'-*4ek(o) 

Mel'clH-shu"<l 

Me-le'-<« 

Mer*-a".wr 

Me'-Wh 
M*-l'-e-gnn"-dcr 
Me' Iff 
Mel'-e-te 

Mer-e-»iy''e-n«,  or 
Mel'-e-slo'Vua  7 
Me'li^a 
Mel'ibor-ai 
Mei'-t-cer'Ma 
MerH-gu"-nw 
Me-li' -na 
Me-li'-nus 
Me-li'-sa 
Melis'-sa 
Me-lis'-sui 
Mel'-f-ta. 
Mer-tte 
Mel'-t-te"-ii« 
Mel' -Mas  (*) 
Me'-l»-ua 
Mel'-ix-an"-dru« 
Mel'-li-ru 
Me-lob'-o-iia 
Me'-lon 
Me'loi 
Mel'-pi^ 
Mel-pom'-«-ne 
Mel-iho'-ne 
Mel'-sar 
Me-mac'e-nl  7 
Mem'-mt-a 
Hem'-mi-us 
Mem'-non 
Mem'-phis  {d) 
Mera-phf-tU 
Me-Bu'-ean 
Me'-na.  or  Me'-a«« 
Men'-a-bem 
Me'-nal-cas 
Me-naK-ct-daa 
M«i'-a-Up''-p« 
Men'-«-lip"-pas 
Me'-nan 
Me-uan'-dei 


Me-na'-pi-i 

Men'-«-pi« 

Me'-oa« 

Men-clie'-fM 

Men'-d«< 

Mc'-ne 

Me-nec'-lrf 

Meii'-e-cli"-<U« 

Me-nec'-iti-t«f 

Men'-e-<le"-miM 

Me-ney'e-taa  7 

Men' -a-W-i-a* 

Men'-<-la"-u« 

Me-ne'-ni-us 

^■Krip"-pa 
Meu^phron 
Me' -net 
Me-neV-te-ua,  or 

Mc-oea'-the-ua,  or 

Mnea'-the-ua  ■ 
Men'^tthe"iPor-tuB 
Me-nes'-tht-us 
Mcn'-o-tas 
Me-Dip'-pa 
Me-nip'pt-d<f 
Me-nip'-pus 
Me'-uith 
Me'-nt-ut 
Men'-ni« 
Me-nod'-o-tus 
Me-nce'-^e-tta' 
Me-ncB'-tr« 
Me-ntt'-Ti-ua 
Me'-non 
Me-noph'-Mua 
Men'-o-thai  • 
Men'-ta,  or  Mia'-thn 
Men'-tM 
Menti«'-ta 
Men'-to 
Men'- tor 
Me-nyl'-luB 
Me-ou'-^nem 
Meph'-a-ath 
Me-phib'-o-sheth 
Me'-ra,  or  Moe'-ra 
Me'rab 
Mer'a-r^A 
Me-rai'-olh  * 
Me'-ran 
Mer'-a-ri 
Mor'-a-riteB(c) 
Mer-fl-tha'-im 
Mer-cu'-rfu9 
Me' red 
Mer'-e-moth 
Me'-r«f 
Mer'  ihah 

Mer'-.-ba/i  Ka"-<!e»h 
Me-rib'-ba-ul 
Mer'-f-moth 
Me-rK-o-Dtf* 
Mer'-me-rua 
Merm'-na-da 
Me-ro'-dach  Bal"-a- 

dan 
Mer'-o-e 
Mc'-rom 

Me-run'-o-iliite  (c) 
Mer'-o-pe 
Me'-ropa 
Me'roa 
Me'-roi 
Mer'-ala 
Me'-TUth 
Me-sab'-a-tet 
Me-aa'-bt-oa 
Me-ta'-pt-a 
Me-sau  bt-ua 
Me'  sec h 


Me-aem'-bri-a 

Me-ne'-ne 

Me'-»ba 

Me'-ahach 

Mo'-ahech 

Mesh'-el-^mi^-aJk 

Meah-«t'-<i  bel 

Meah-ex' a-beel 

Mc8l/-il  U".milh 

Mesh-il'-le-moUi 

Me  sho'  boA  (^rt) 

Me-shul'  lam 

Me-shnl'-le-mith 

Mei'-o-baA  (a) 

Mea'-o-ba-ite  (ai)  (c^ 

Mea'-o.ma"-d«  (a) 

Me«'-o-po-ta''-mr-rt  (a) 

Mea-a4'-la 

Mea'-aa  li"-na 

Me8'-s«i-U"-nua 

Mes-8)t'-na 

Mea-aa'-p»-<i 

MeR'-M-tii 

Mes'-M 

Mea-M'ia 

Mea-ae'-ne,  or 

Mea-se'-oa 
Mei-se'-ni-a 
Mewi'-oA  (d) 
Mes-ti'-M 
Mes'-tor 
Mesu'-la 
Mft'-a-bna 
Met'^nfit"-ni-a 
Met'-a-ni^-ra 
Met'Hi-poo"-tam 
Met'-«i-noii"-tua 
Me-tau-rus 
>totel'-Ui 
Metel'U 
Mc-te'  ru» 
Me-thar'-mo 
Me'-theg  Am"-iiuiA 
Me-thi'-oa 
Me-tho'd»-u8 
Me-tho'-ne 
Meth'-re-daUi 
Mr-ihu'-aa-el(a) 
Me  thu'-se-ki 
Me-tlm'-«e-laA 
Me-lhyd'-ri-uni 
Mf  thvm'-na 
Me'-ti-'fi-du"-«a  8 
Me-Ul'-i-a 
Me-til't-i 
Me-lil'-j-UB 
Mt'-ti'-o-chu8 
Mf'-U-on  » 
Me'-ti» 
Me-ti»'-cu8 
Me'-U-u»» 
Me-tcB'-ci-a 
Me'-too 
Met'-o-pe 
Mc'-tro 
Me-tro'-bi-ua 
Mef-ro-cU« 
Mof-ro-do"-rua 
Me-tToph'-a-n« 
Me-lrop'-o-lia  (d) 
Mcl'-tt-ua 
Me-tt'-niiR 
Me-va'-ni-a 
Me'-vt-ua 
Me«'-«-hab 
Me-ien'-Ti-ua 
Mi'-amin 
Mib'-har 
Mib'-aan 
Mib'-xar 


Mr-eak 

Mi.cai'^« 

Mi-ce'-a 

Mf-cha 

Mf^ha-alCO 

Mi'-cbaA 

Mi-chaK-oA* 

Mi'-chol 

Mich'-maa 

Mich'-oiaah 

Micb'-me-thoA 

Mich'-ri 

Mch'-tam 

Mtcip^'aa 

Mic'y  thua 

Mi'-daa 

Mid'-din 

Mi^e'-«,  (of  Argoa) 

Miil'-c  a,  (of  BoKttia) 

Mid'-*-an» 

Mia'-t-an-{tMA 

Mig-do-lel 

Mie'-dalGad 

Mig'-dol 

Mig'-roo 

Mij'-a-min 

Mik'-loth 

Mik-nei'HiA 

Mil'^i-U"-l 

Mr-U'-m-on 

Mil'-coA 

Mil'^ha 

Mil'-chaA(y) 

Mil'-coin 

Mi-lc'-si-i  (6) 

Mi  le'-ai-UB  (4) 

Mi-le'-Ti-a 

Mi-lB'-Tx-um 

Mi-le'-tus 

Mil't'-aa 

Mil'-i-chus 

Mr-li'-nat 

Mil'-t-o^-n*^ 

Mil'lo 

Mi'-Io 

Mi-lo'-n»-aa 

Mil-ti'-a-d«s 

Mil'-to 

Mil'vf-uf 

Mil'y-aa 

Mf-nial'-lo-iiM 

Mi'moa 

Mim-ner'-maa 

Mi'-na 

Min'-ci-ua 

MiD'-dO'tua 

Mi-ne'-t-d« 

Mi-ner'-va 

M  in'-«r-vn*'-lt-« 

Mi  iii'-o-mim 

Min'-<-o 

Min-Bar.i 

Min'-ni 

Mln'-nlth 

Mt-no'-o 

Mi-no'-ia 

Mi'-nos 

Min'-o-Uu^-ma 

Min'-the 

Mm-tur'-n» 

Mi-ntt'-Ti-« 

Mi-nu'-Tt-m« 

Min'-y-* 

Min'-y-as 

Min'-y^ua 

Miny-i-a  » 

Min'-y-tna 

Miph'-kad 

Mir'-a-ces 

Mir'-t-am 


Mif^-na 

Mh-ae'-mun 

MH«t'-DI» 

Mi/trtb  (a) 

HW-a-rl* 

Ui'-ahal 

Mi'-fham 

Mi'-she-al 

MUh'-ma 

Mi»h-BaD'M 

Muh'ni-tle«(0 

Mt-aiih'-e-a 

Mis'-par 

Mtfl'pe-Trth 

Mlf'-pba 

Mb'-phoA 

Mia'-ra-tn  (a) 

Mif'-re-plioUhaM- 

itn  (a) 
Miih'-eoA 
Mith'-niU  (r) 
Mt'-thrmB 
Mith'-nrda"  tet 
Mt-thre^HBei 
MtUi'-ttHU''t«f 
Mith'-THlath 
Mitli'-n-da^-tiB 
MUh'-ro-biMt''-M 
Mit'^yWiie.  aad 

Mil'-y-l*^^J• 
Mi'-t%» 
Mi-s«'-i 
MK-xar 
Mix'-poA 
Mi('peh(A) 
Mif'-faHm 
Mir-wah 
Mna-sal'-MfS 
Mna'-«^*r«) 
Mnaa'-f-cW** 
Mutf-sip'-p^dat* 
Mii«-aip'-i»ai* 
Mna-«ith'-e-«» 
Mna'-aoD* 
Mm-ayr'-Him* 
Mne'-moB* 
Mue-mos'-r«««(<) 
Moe-aar'-cntH* 
Mne-Bid'-o-ma** 
Mnea'-t-U-BB* 
Mne-airo'-a-dw* 
Miie-aiiii*-<MhiH« 
Mnc«'-ter» 
Mnef'-Uif-tu' 
Maec'-ttV««  » 
Moea'-tra 
Mop'-Ti* 
Mo'-«b 
Mo'-ab-iteB  (e) 
Mo'^  di^HiA 
Mo*-*  phei^-B* 
Mock'-mar 
Mock'-ram 
Mo'-dHi 
Mo'^in 
Mo'-ci-a 
Mo  -OQB 
M<rTay«-UiT 
Mor'ru 
MoB'-di 

MOB'-OO 

MflB-oa'-f-aft 

McB'-ia 

McB'^-aC*) 
Mo'-flth 

tMo'-lech 
Mo-Je'Hi» 


t,  8, 4.  5,  «,  7,  8,  *tt  Ob».  I,  «,  8,  *c.,  prerUrai  to  ih«  K*y . 

(a)  I,«tu>r  Bin  MmcUtoAtionsU  liable  to  be  Aounded  X  :  MV  rr  151. 

(b)  1 1  Is  iMaal  to  vocalize  the  t ;  or  If  m  tak«  tlie  corrupted  Mnind, 
to  make  it  site  ins- end  of  she 

(e)  Thl«  is  an  FU^glish  Tornxative 


(0  See  aUo,  or  vords  reUted  to  it.  In  the  Victkmmj 
«)  The  avemer  of  SoctaBaa. 

The  last  tvo  lyllablaa  gmttnXtj  btaai  *"*^^ 


I 


{^">  This  and  thctwe  paacwUng  ■»d<M»fBiilBil> 
)  The  letters  A  are  iBMBded  aa  Biflafcanra. 


;-j-i 


MU 


MY 


NA 


NE 


NB 


J,  a,  or  oAaai :  t  or  y«4 :  «*3^z :  ch»k :  ci,  si,  tI)  &c.a8be :  (")  the  principal  acceot 


Mo-lf-o-ne 

MoT-loch 

Mo-lor'-chas 
Mo-kw'-ri 
Mo-lot'si-a,  or 

Mo-los'-aU 
Mo-los'-sufl 
Mol-pa'-dt-a 
Mor-pus 
Mc/-lu* 
Mo-lyc'-ii-on 
Mom'-tlis 
Mo-mem'-phb 
Mo'-mua 
Mo'oa 
Mo-oe'-s«» 
Mo-ne'-aat 
Mo-ne'-Us 
Mou'-t-ma 
Mon'-t-mus 
Moo'-o-diM 

Mo-tK»'-€IU 

Mo-Do'-le-iu 

Mo-oophr-4-ltts 

MoQ-to'-au* 

|f»-oo|»h'-a-ge 

ICon'^y-ebus 

Mon'-y-mat 

lf</o-cr-u  (o) 

Mo' phw 

Mop-si-um* 

Mop-ic/-pMi 

Mo]/-BUB 

Momibite(cl 

M</-ras-UiiteCO 
Mor'-de-cai* 
Mor-reh  (0 
Mor'-e»h-eth  Gath" 
Mor-Kan'-Ti-um 

Mor'-j-ni 

Mor-t-tM'-gu«  (a) 

Mo'-rt-ns 

Mor'-uhe-as 

Mor. 

Mc/rys 

Mo'-ta  (a) 

Mc'-cKi 

Mot'-chi-on 

Mog'-chiu 

Mo^r-la  (a) 

Moie'-ra  (a) 

Mo-tc'-raA  (a) 

Mor^g(ay 

Mo-so'«roth 
Mo-toK-lam  (o) 
Mo-taK-la.moD  (a) 
l}o-»ychMu»ra) 
JIo»-y-n»'-ci  (a) 
Mo-tbtZ-ne 
Mo-ty'-a 
M</.ia 

Ma'-oi-a''-nu« 

Mo'-ci-os 

Mo'-cnB 

Mo-lu'^lMi 

MoK-TJ-nt  PoDi 

llmn'-iiH-us 

Mu-na'-n-ui 

Mno'-da 

Mtt-ni'-tiu 

JJop'-plm 
Mttt^-ctu 


Mu-mMus 

Mar-mn'-n-a 

Mur-rke'-nus 

Mur'-Ti-a 

Miu 

Mu'-MiAn-to'-ni-iuCa) 
Mu'-MB  (a) 
Mtt'tc'-us  Co) 
Mu'-shi 
Mu'-«hit«8  (c) 
Mu-t(/-nt-tu  Ku'- Au(a) 
Miu-te'la 
Muth'-Ub-ben 
Mu-tholMos 
Mu'-Ti-a 
Mu-til'-i-a 
Mu'-tt-na 
Mu-ti'nw 
Mu-ti'-nuB,  or 
Mu-tu'-niu 

Mu'-TX-Ut 

Mu-ttu'-cB 
My-ag'-nu,  or 

My  -o-d«t 
MycVle 
Mjrc'-a-lef^-sus 
My-oe'-n» 
Myc'e-ri"-nu8  7 
Mye'iber"-na  7 
Myc't-tbiM  7 
My'-con 
Myc'-o-no 
My'-don 
My-«</-pho-ris 
MyV-nus 
Myg'-don 
Myg-do'-ni'-a 
Myg'-do-Diu 
My-las^'Sa 
My'-l«,  or  My'-lu 
M/lw 
MyKf-ta 
Myn'-da« 
My'-ntf* 
Myn'-»-» 
My-o'-ni-a 
M/.ra 
Myr-ci'-nus 
My-ri'-out 
My-rf-not 
My-ri'-na 
Myr'-lHw 
Myr-metfi-det  7 
Myr-miU'-o-o«i 
My'-ro 

My-ro'-ni-**'-nu8 
My-ron'-f-drf 
My-ro'-niu 
Myr'-rba 
Myr'-»-lu» 
Myr'-»i-nu» 
My-*Ul'-i-<l«f 
Myr'-«u« 
Myr'-to-lfl 
My.'-UMirO 
Myr-te'-a  (g  ) 
Myr'-U'-lui 
Myr'-tU 

Myr-to'-am  Ma"-re 
Myr-to'-iw 
Myr-tan'-Ti-um 
Myr-ttt'-»a 
My-«c«l'-lai 
Mys'i-rt 
My«'-t« 

.M  y'-K>-ina-eed''-o-n«i 
My'-MD 
Mytb'-tf-cus 
Myf-i-le"ue 
My'-u» 


N. 

Na'-am 

Na'-o-moA 

Na'-o-man 

Na'<i-ina-thite(c) 

Na'-o-mitet  (c) 

Na'-a-roA 

Na'^-rai  • 

Na'-o-ma 

Na'-anrath 

Na-ash'-oD 

Na'-o-Uiua 

Na'-bal     ' 

Nab'wi-rr-aa 

Nab'-ar-sa''-nef 

Nab'wi-th»".a 

Nab'-rt-tbe"-aM  (c) 

Na'-bath-itei''c) 

N«'bU 

Na'-both 

Na'-cbon 

Na'-cbor 

Na'-dab 

Na-dab'-o-the 

Na-da){'-a-ia 

Na'-ni-a 

N»'-vi-a« 

N»'-vo-lat 

Nag'-oe? 

Na-Ua'-lM)l 

No-haT-lal 

Na'-ho-M 

Na'-ham 

No-bam'-a-ni 

Nabai^.a.i« 

No-bar'-TO-U 

Na'badi 

Na'bath 

Nab'-bi 

Na'ba-bi 

Na'-hor 

Nah'-«bon' 

Na'-ham 

Nai'-o^ex  (d) 

Na'-Mlu» 

Na'im 

Na'-ln 

Nai'K>th« 

Na'-U 

Na'-o-mi 

Na-p»'-aD 

Naph'-i-loB 

Naph'-f-»i(a) 

Naph'-tha-U 

Naph'-thar 

Napb'-ta-bim 

Na'-piab 

N«r 

Nar'-bo 

Nar'-bo-nen'^-rit 

Nar-ce'-as 

Nar-df'-sua 

Nar'-go-ro 

No-ris'-ci 

Nar'-ni-a,  or  Nar^-na 

Nar-tbe'-cis 

Na-ryc'i-fl 

Nar'-Mt 

Naa'-o-nio"-iitf# 

Naa'-baa  (a) 

Na»'-ct-o,  or  Na'-l»-o' 

Na'-«hoa 

No-il'-ca 

Na-«ld'-t-«"ima 

Na-«id'-<-ut 

Na'-«itb 

Na'-so 


Na'-«or 

Nas'-fos.  or  Na'-aiu 
Nas'-u-a 
No-ta'lU 
Naf-ta 
Na-U'-b'-a 
Na'-tban 
Na-t)uiii'-«-«l 
Nalh''a-ni"-ai 
No-tban'-t-el 
Na'tban  Me^lech 
Nau'-co-loa 
Nau'-cl«« 
Nau'-ero-Ui 
Nau'-cra-tit 
Naa'-lo^uf 
Na'-om 

Nau-pac^'tuB,  or 
Nao-pac'-iom 
Nau'-plM 
Naof-plt-ua 
Naa'-fo 
Nao-aie'-a-e 
Natt'-«-€let 
Nau-n'-men-^  * 
Naa-«itb'-o^ 
Naa-tith'-o-ua 
Nau'-t«« 
Na'-Ta 
Na'-w 

Na'-vi-ua  Ac^-tt-aa 
Nax'-oa 

Nax'-o-rene"  (c) 
N  ar'-o-rene**' Cc> 
Naa'-o-reth 
Na«'-a-tite  (e) 

Ne-ae'-thua 

Ne'-oA 

N«-al'-c«« 

Ne-al'-i-c** 

N«-an'-ibe< 

Ne-ap'-o-lU 

Ne-ar-cbut 

Ne'-o-ri^-oA 

Neb'-a-i  * 

Ne-bai'K)tb  • 

Ne-bci'-joth 

Ne-bnl'-lal 

Ne'-bat 

NV-bo 

Ne-bro'-d«f 

Ne-bropb'-o-D09 

N  eb'-u-cbad-Dex"-sar 

Nob'-u-cbod-on^'-o- 

sor  a) 
Neb'-u-chad-rea"-iar 
Neb'-u-cbaa"-ban  (o) 
Neb'-u-uuK'-a-dan 
N(^-€hMotb 
Ne'-cho 
Ne'-cboa 
Ne-co'-flan 
Nec'-ta-ne''-bui,  and 

Nec'-tan"-<i-b«a 
Ne-cyi'i-«  (fr) 

Neci'-o-bi"-aA 

Ne^-e-mf'-as 

Neo'-t-iMth  7 

Ne-hel'-a-mite  (c) 

Ne'-he-mr^ 

Ne'-be-mP'-aa 

Ne'-btun 

Ne-buah'-ta 

Ne-bnab'-toA 

Ne-buab'-taa 

Ne'-*^l  a 

NV-ia 

Ne'-keb 

Ne-ko'-da 


Ne'le-ua 

NV-Io 

Ne-ra»'-a 

Nexn'-e-a 

Ne-iDe'-ai-a".oua  (ft) 

Nem'-e-aia 

Ne-me'-ai-ua 

N«m'-e-Urx 

Ne'-me-uai 

Nem'-o-ra"-lwi' 

Nem-ii'-«l 

Nem-u'-«l-itM  (c) 

Ne'-o-bu''-le; 

Ne'-o<»a'-a-r«i^-«  (•) 

Ne-ocb'-o-bia 

Ne-om'-o-ris 

No'-oo 

Ne'-OD-tT'-cbos 

Ne'-«p-tol^-«-mtti 

Ne'Hrri* 

Nw'-pe 

Ne-pba'-lHl 

Ne'-pheg: 

Neph'-«-le 

NeLh'-«r-i''-tef 

N/-pbi 

N«'-pbia 

Ne'-pbUb 

Ne-^hisb'-e-aim 

Neph'-thall 

Ne-pbua 

Ne-phu'-aiin 

Ne'-pt-a 

Ne'-poa 

Ne-po'-Ti-a"-niia 

Nep'-thoH>4 

Neptb'-ttt-im 

Nep'-thya 

N«p-tu'>nt-a 

Nep-tuVnt-um . 

Nep-ta'-ni-ua  (d) 

Nep-ta'-nua 

Ner 

Ne-re'4-d«i  (J) 

No-re'-*-ua  * 

Ne'-re-aa 

Ner'-gal 

Ner'-gal  Sha-i«''-xer 

Ne'-ri 

No-ri'-iiA 

Ne-rf-ne 

Ner'-«-pbua 

Ner'-i-loa 

Ne<-rt-ua 

No'-ro 

Ne-ro'-ni-a 

Ner'-to-bri^'i^  7 

Ner'-va  Coe-ce^-t-oa  * 

Ner-T«-i 

Ner'-u-lum 

Ne-as^-c 

Ne-tim'-a-cluia 

Ne*^*o"-pe 

Ne-ao'-pa 

Ne'-aia 

Nea'-ana 

Nea'-UxiM 

Nea'-tor  (rf) 

Nea-to'-n-ua 

NM'-tua,  or  Naa^-aua 

Ne-tbau'-«-el 

Neib'-o-ar-dk 

Netb'-t-nims  («) 

Ne-to'-phoA 

Ne-topV-o-tbl 

Ne-lopfa'*a-Uat«a 

Ne'-tum 

NV-a-rl 


>•>» 4.  Ai  e.7>S.  SM  OtM.  1. 1,  S.  kc^  prevtoqs  to  Um  Kc;. 

(•)  U«i«r»lnaeaitataattamkUalri*tolMMmod«di:  ■Ml*r.I51. 

(•)nliaMMUtav«eaUutb«»:  m  ir«i  takt  the  aomipted  Mand, 


to  aiakt  HdM  tiiMaad  ofabe' 
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I  Thte  b  an  EnglUlifbnnative. 

I  See  abe,  or  words  rtlaatd  >o  H,  tattiaPliiltQaty. 

Tbo  lalt«r<  «b  ara  soaadKl  m  alpbaWcte  a. 

A  aam«  ofVeniu.  (f )  Tha  aama  efa  citf. 

3  A2 


NO 


NY 


(£ 


CM 


OB 


A^  ttf  or  ah^i:  t  or  y«^  :  ei=*hi:  ch=^k:  ci,  si.  ti,  &c.s8he:  ("j  the  principal  acceiL 


No' lib 

Nil/bat 

Nib'-BhAn 

Ni-cag'-o-ras 

Ni  can'-der 

Ni-c«'-nor 

Ni-car'-chus 

Ni'-car-thf'-det 

Ni-ca'-tor 

Ni'-oc-phoT'-ri-um 

Nt'-oe-pboi*'-ri-u» 

Ni-oepn'-o-niB 

Nl'-cera''-lu« 

Ni-ce'-tu 

Nio'i-a 

Nic'lHW 

Ni-clp'-pa 

Ni-eip'-paa 

NK-06  . 

fii<oc\f-a-rgt 

Ni'-co-cW 

Vi-eoch'-nt-iet 

Ni-co'-cre-on 

Nle'-o-dtj^-moi 

Nio'-o-d</'-ru« 

Nl-cod'-ro-mas 

Nic'-o-l«*'-Mant  (<0 

Nic'-o-laa 

Nic'-o-la"-u$ 

Ni-com'-rt-ehrt 

Ni-com'-a-clms 

Nic'-o-aio"-d*« 

Nic'-o-ine*'-dt^ 

Nl'-con 

Ni-co'-nMi 

M  i'-co-phron 

Ni-cop'-o-lU 

Ni-ooa'-tra-tA 

Ni-coa'-tra-ttis 

Nlc'-o-te^-UMi 

M-eol'-«-l«f 

Ni-gid'-i-ut  Flg*-a-lu8 

Ni-gri'-to 

Ni'-le-ua 

NiMaa 

VW-tak 

Nim'-rim 

Nim'-rod 

Nlm'-ahi 

Nio'-e-re 

Nin'.«-»itea  (c) 

Nln'-w-ua- 

Nin'-t-aa  * 

Nl'-Dua 

NInVaa 

Ni'-obe 

Ni'phw'-ua 

Ni-pha'-t«t 

NP-pha 

Ni/a-ua 

NK-M 

Ni-as'-a 
Nl-a«'-e 

Vi-mT-i-a 

Nia'-f-bia 

Nla'-roch  (0) 

Nr-aoa 

Ni-ay'-roa 

Nito'.tia 

Nl-toT-cTla 

NIt'-W-rt 

NoT^-di^-aA 

Nar-<iA.orN</-« 

Iftf'-tt 


Nob 

N</baA 

Noc'-mun 

Nod 

N(/-dab 

No'-a-ba 

Nu'-ga.  or  Ntf'-goA 

No'-UaA 

No'Ui 

Nom    • 

Nom'-a-dtff  (df) 

No'. 


Nom'-«n-(a"'naa 

No-mau'-tum 

No'-mM 

No'-mi-ua 

Noo 

No-na'-€ria- 

No'-niui. 

Non'-ni-ua 

Noph 

NtAphoA 

Nome'-nius 

Noo'-nof 

No'-nna 

No'-pi'O,  or  Cn</- 

pi-a* 
No'-ro 
No'rajt 
Nor'-ba 
Nor-ba'-QUi 
Nor'-i^cum 
Nor-thtp'-pni 
Nor'-Ti-a 
No'thua 
Nof'-rmm 
No'-tui  (rf) 
No-Ta'-tui 
No*  •  vi-o-d  u^-num 
No'-W-oin''-a-gum 
No'  W-ua  Pri^'-cui 
Nox 

No^oe'-ri-* 
Nu-ith'-o-nef 
Nu'-ma  Pom-pil"-i-u» 
Nu-ma'-na 
Nu-man'-Ti-« 
Na'-man-tr'-na 
Na-ma'-Dut 

Nu'-me-nef 
Na-me'-iif-ii.  or 

Ne'-o-me"-ni-a 
No-me'-ni-ui 
Nu-aie'-rt-a"-na 
Na-me'-ri-ua^ 
Na-ini'<aa 
Nu'- mi-da 
Nu-mid'-i-a 
Nu-inid'-fua 
Ntt'mi-Uir 
N«'-mt-to''-ri-ua 
Nn-mo'-nt-ai 
Nuro'-mt-ua 
Nua 

Nan-eo'-re-ua 
Nun'-di-na 
Nun'-dt-n*  (d) 
Nnr'-a* 
Nuri'-d^i' 
Nur'-ii-<i 
Nu'-tri-« 
Nyc-te'-li 
Nyc-ta'-Utia 
Nyc'-te-ttt 
Nye-tlm'-«-ne 
Nyc'-W-mua 
Nym-baB'-um 
Nym'-phe  (d) 
Nym-pliv'-um 


Nyfu-plue'-us 

Nym'-pUai 

Nym-phid'-i-tt« 

Nym'-pbii 

N  ym'-pho-do^'-nM 

Nym'-pho-lep^-t*« 

Nym'-pbon 

Nyp'-«t-ua 

Ny-M.  or  Nyi'-a 

Ny-a«B'-u9 

N/MS 

Ny-ao'-i-iw  * 
Ny-«i'-a-dtf« 
Ny-»i^e-na  7 
Ny-ai'-ro« 
Ny.'-aa 

o. 

(y-o-nia 
0-ar'-a*t 
O'-a-tltii) 
O-ax'-et 
O-ax'-w 
Ob'-o-di".*:* 
C-bal 
O'-bed 

C-bed  E^-dom 
Cy-belh 
C-bU 
(y-both 

Ob'-ul-lro"-nl-iw 
O-ca'-le-a,  or  O^ca'-Ihi 
O-ce'-a-na 
0'-ci-an'*-iHi«,  and 
(y-CE'tLn-W-i-desCd) 

O-oe'-l-o  » 

O-eeflua 

O-ce'-lum 

(y-cha 

O-clie'-ii-aa  (6) 

Cy-cht-ai 

C-chui 

(VWe^-laa 

Oc't-na 

Oc'-nua 

Oc'-ran 

O^cric'-u-lum 

O-cridM-00 

O-crt'-ai^fl  (6) 

Oc-U'-vi-a 

Oe-ta'-fiV-Dua 

Oc-ta'-vi-ua 

Oc-toK-o-pbttOH 

O-cy'-fl-liia 

Ocyp'-c-le 

O-cyr'-o-a 

O'-ded 

Od'-ena^-ioa 

O-dea'-sua 

O-Ji'-naa 

0-di'-t« 

Od'-o-a''-c«r 

O-dol'-lam 

Od'-o-man''-tl 

Od'-on-ar".ktff 

Od'-o-u«i 

Od'-ty-tm 

Od'-ya-te^Hi  («) 

(Eag'-a-rtts,  and 

Op-a-fgn 
C£-an'*th»,  and 

(E-an'-tht-a 
<E'-ax 
(E-ba'-li-rt 
CE'-ba-lns 
(E'-ha-res 
CR-chatT'li-a 
CE-cVi'-dff« 


(£'-ai-iiie''>Q*4U 

(E'-d<pi/'-dt« 

CB'-di-poa 

CE'-ma 

CB-nan'-tb«t 

CB'-ne 

(E'-ne-na 
CB-ni'dM 
(E'-no-e 
CE-nom'-a-ua 
(E'-uon 
lE-n</-iia 
G£-nc/-ne 
CE-Do'-pi-a 
CE-nov-i-du 
CE-iMr-pr-oa 
(E-no'-tri 
(Eiio'-tn-« 
(E-not'-n-das 
(E-Do'-tnu 
CE-oa'-MB  (a) 
(E'-o-Doa 
CS'-ro^ 
CE'-u 

(£'-ty-lus.  or 
(E'-ty-lom 
O-fel'-lua 

Og-doK-apb 

Og-do'-roa 

Og'-mi-ua 

Og'K>-a 

O-gal'-mHi 

0'-oy-g«7 

0-oy^Hi7 

0-oy/t-de«y 

Cy-Ky-ria 

C-lSd 

C-hel 

O-ie'-le-as 

O-i'-le-ua 

(y-i-ir-dei 

Or-a-nas 

Ol'-o-ne 

O-la'-nna 

Ol'-btf.  or  Ol'-bas 

Ol'bt^ 

OK-biaa 

OUhin'-hum 

O-le'-OHPoa,  or 

Or-rf-roa 
O-le'-a-trtun 
(Xiao 

OK-e-aua,  or  Or-c-nom 
Or-g«-«va 

Ol'-Hfyr^'-tit 
OAin*-i-m 
O-lin'-thna 
Oi'-«tin''-gi 

or-u-ua 

Ol-loT'-i-eo 

Ol'-mt-na 

OK-o-phyx''-ua 

0-lym -pe-tnn 

O-iym'-phaa 

O-lym'-pMi 

0-lym'-pt-«B 

0-lym'-pfK>^o"-ru« 

0-l)m'-pi-oa*'-lbe  aa 

(Mym'-peoa 

O-lym'-pui 

Or-ym-puT-sa  («) 

O-Iyn'-lhi-aa 

O-lyn'-UiUB 

O-ly'-rai 

O-ly'-ton 

Om'-aV-rua 

(/-mar 


O-ma^-ri  oa 
Om'-bi 
Om'-bri 
O-HpeijaCO 
Cy-mer 
Om'-ole 
Om'<o-pba'''f»« 
Om'-pha-k 
OmT-phalM 
OnT-ri 
On 

0-n«er-oa»  or 
0-«'-oe-Q» 
Cy-naa 
(y-nan  (tQ 
O-na'-rof 
0-iias'-tH&as(a 
O-na'-taa 
OB-chea'-tiia 

O-oe^-f-mas  (a^ 
Oa'-«-a{ph''^nis 
Oo'-e«ip^-pai 
O-ne'-ai-iu  (t> 

On'-a-aic^-n-taa 

O-ni'-a-rei 

Oni'-ai 

(y-nt-nm 

O'-no 

On'-o-ba 

O-oodi'-o^oa 

Oo'-o-mac"-ri-ttt» 

On'-o-mar^'-ehM 

Oa'-o-roastca^-tdci 

OD'-o-mas"-t«tf 

On'-o-phas 

OD'-o-phis 

On'-o-aaB''4uC«) 

O-ny'-aa 

(y-ny-cha  (^ 

O-of'-thr* 

Cy-nyx  CO 

O-pa^-lKC 

O'-iJiel 

Opbe'-laa 

O-phef-tai 

O-phrn'-da 

(y-phrr  1 

(y-py^ 

G-phif-on 

Oph'<o''-n«-w 

Oph'H  V-ca«  (^ 

Oph'-^u''saC<0 

Oph'-n! 

Opfa'-niA 

Op't<l 

C-iM 

O-piy-t-aa 

Op'-t-Car 

O-pim'-His 

Op'H.te^8^'•-ld 

0-piM«. 

Ot/pi-a 

Op'-p<  a^-no* 

Op'.pt-anr-i'CCt 

Op-pid'-tot 

Op'-pt'QS 

Opa 
Op-taMiM 

Op'-ti'DIM 

<y-p«s 
cy-re 

O-mc'-o  !«■  CO 
0-r«'^ 
CV-a-aat 
Or-bc^-la« 
iOrUL'riiu 
Ur-bo'-oa  


t.  a.  4, 9,  a,  7,  t,  M»  Ob«.  1,  t,  S,  Ac.,  preTloiu  to  the  K«7« 
{tO  LMicrslil«om««lnuUoiulsliabl*iob0MMind«d  x'.tatTr.  ISl. 
h)  Ii  iswoal  to  yopaUca  tfa*  •;  or  If  at  ttkctb*  comiptcdMaad. 
MM**  It  aha  lotMad  of  ihtk 
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I 


I    U)ThUisMi  EofUihfbrmUlra. 

I    Ml  Sw  aUo,  or  words  r«Ut*d  to  U,  In  Um  Dktkaan* 

I    (c)  H<3nMr*«  pe«ai,  tb*  OdfMBf . 

{  (OOrO-iMf^a:  tm  ia  the  Diet.  iaatak»rtria.aft* 


OS 


PA 


PA 


PA 


PA 


At  a,  or  aA»d:  t  or  jr=^ :  rf»lez  :  ch=>:k :  ci,  si,  ti,  ftc^slie :  (^)  the  principal  accent. 


Or'-cha-ma« 
Or-chom'-«-Ba*,  or 
Or-cbom'-c-noffl 
Or'-cui 
Or-cyn'H-tf 
Or-de«'-tas 
O  rcT-a-dcs  (-0 
C-re-a* 
a-reb 

O'-ren,  or  C-rtn 
0-res'-t» 
Ores'-tM 
O-res'-le-om 
Oi'-e8-ti"-d«> 

Or'-e-u"-ni 
Oi'-ena'M  a 
O-ro'-um 
Or'-f  a,  or  Oi^-gas 

Or-^el'-o-Tix 

OK  gh«  (d) 

0-rib'-a-su« 

Or'-i'-cwm,  or  Or'-i-cu* 

ly-ri-eoi 

Or'-i-gen 

O-ri'-uo 

0-ri'-nu« 

0'.n-ob"-a-te* 

O-ri'-oB  (d) 

O-iit'-ciM 

Or'-i-«nr-lo  I,lT^  iHi 

O-ri'-tw 

arith'-y-ro 

O-riT'ia* 

C>'-ri-un''-du8 

Or'-me-nos 

OK-nau 

Or'-oc-« 

Or'-ne-us 

Ur^i'-thoa 

Or'-Di-ta> 

Op-aoc'-pa-dM 

Or-nyi'-i^n  ■ 

O-ro'-bMi 

0-r</-<l«s 

O-rom'-e-don 

(Kron'-tM 

OTOn'-t« 

CV-o-phfti^-nrt 

0-ro'*pwi 

0-iw'-H-tt«  (6) 

(V-phoA 

Oi'.phe-tti  r«f) 

Oiw.ed'H-ce 

Orto'-U 

Or-iil'-la, 

Or-tU'-o-chos 

Or-tip'.put 

Oi'-talog 

Or-Uuc'-o-ras 

OrHW-a 

Of'-the 

Of'.lho-»i".a«  (jC) 
(V-thru. 
Or-ty/Hi  7 
Or-typ'i-iu  7 

O-ry'-w 
Vryx 

0«'-«ho-phor"-i-« 


0»'-€»-o«  « 

Os'-ciu 

0-«!'-as  (rt) 

(/-•ee  (a) 

0'-«ho-a 

O-fiii'-i-as 

0-ii'rit 

O-sii'-mJ-i  (a) 

Oi'-pha-gui 

Os'-pray 

Oi'-rUo-e"-ne  (a) 

Os'>st-frage 

Os'-teHT-Uet 

0*'-ti-fl» 

0»-to'-ri-ns 

0«'-tro-goth"-l 

0/-y-inan^-d;y-a« 

Oi'-a-cir-*-u« 

O-U'-ncf 

Oth'-ma*rus 

Oth'-nl 

Olh'-ni-«l 

Olh'-o 

Utli'-o-ni"-ai 

OUi'-iy-o^-ne-us 

C-lhiys 

O'-tre-uft 

0-tri'-«-d*f 

O-troD'-da 

C-tui 

(y-ly* 

O-vid'-i-ttf 

0-rin'-*^ 

0-vin'-l-a« 

Ox-ath'-r«< 

Oz-td'-a-ta« 

Ox'-i-iii«f 

Ox-i'-o-wB 

Ox'-ui 

Ox-Z-a-TM 

Ox',y-ca"-nui 

Ox'-yd"-ra-c» 

Ox'-y-Iu« 

Ox-yn'Ui«« 

Oxyp'-o-rn« 

Ox'-i^-ria-cbi"-f» 

Ox'-y-ryn^-chos 

O'-iem 

Oxi'-a« 

O'-ii-el 

O-xi'n^i 

Ox'-ni 

Ox'-nitet  (c) 

Ox'-o^Ub.  or  Ox'^)-U 

O-xo'-ra 

P. 

Pa'  a-rai « 

Prt-ca'-Ti-a"nu« 

Pac'-ci-u« 

Pa'-cb«f 

Po-chi'-nac 

Pa-€o'-Di-u« 

Poc'-o-rus 

Pac-toMaa 

Pac'-ty-as 

Fac'-tM^ 

Pa-cu-vf-us 

Po-d»'-i 

Pa'-daa 

Pa'daa  A"-ram 

Pa'-don 

Pad*-«-a 

Pa'-da« 

Pa-du'-ia 


Pas'-an  (rf) 

Pv'-di-as 

P»-ma'-ni 

P«'-on 

Pw'-o-uff 

P»-c/-ni-fl 

PnB-on'-iHde* 

P»'os 

Pas'-tos 

PaB'-slam 

P«B-to'-iri-am 

r«'-taa 

Paj^-a-s».  or 

Paf'-fl-ia 
Pas'-rt-ius 
Pa'H>i-«l  7 
Pa'-gus 

Pa'-halh.Mo"-ab 
Pa'i 
Pa-la'-cx-um,  or 

P«-la'-Ti-um 
Pa-laB'-a 
Par-»-ap"-o-lii 
Pa-le'-mon,  or 

Pa-le'-moa 
Po-lso'-pa-pbos 
Pa-l«'-pha  tus 
Pa-laD'-|io-lis 
Pa-le'-8te 
Pal'-aMtr-na 
Pal'-«^»ti"-ulli 
Pa'-lal 

PaT-a -me^'-dtf 
Pa  lan'-Ti-a 
PaUn'-Ti-um 
JPal'^-ir-au* 
PaMa-i».orPa'-l» 
Pa'-1«« 
Pal'-«stioe 
Pal-fn'-n-U8 
Pali' cl.  or  Pa-lU'-ci 
Pali'W-a 
PaK-i-Utt"-raa 
Pal'-i-ico''-r«m,  or 

Pari-oo''-rum 
Pal'la-det 
Pal-la'-dj-am  (d) 
Pal-la'-dt-us 
Pal'-lan-to"-am 
Pal-biu'-TiHU 
Pul-1aii'-ti-4l0x 
Pal-lnn'-U-on  » 
Pal'-laa 
PnMe'ne 
Pal'-lii 

P«r-Iu-ite»(c) 
Pal'-ma 
Pal-my'-rrt 
Pal-mt'M* 
Pal-pha'-rius 
Pal'-tl 
PolMi-el  • 
Pal'-tlta  (c) 
Pam'-me-n«( 
Pam'-inoQ 
Pan'-pa 
Pam'-pbt-lat 
Pam'-phos 
Pam'-phy-la 
Pam-pbyr-t-« 
Pan 

Pan'-«  ce"-a  (d) 
Pa-uw'-Ti-ui 
Pan'-a-r*f 
Pan' «-ri«"-te 
Pao-atb'-e-n»"-a 
Pan'Obv'-a,  or 

Fan-che'-o,  or 


Pan-cba'-i-a  * 
Pan'-da 
PaD'Hla-ma 
Pan-da'-ri-a 
Pan'-da-riu  (d) 
Pan'-da-ter 
Pao-d«'-ma« 
Pan'-di-a 
Pan-ili'-on 
Paii-do'-ra 
Pau-do'*si-a  (6) 
Pan'-dro-sos 
l'un'-e-na9.  or 

Po-ne'-us 
Pan*(pB'-ui 
Pa-ut'-a-iii 
Pa'-nH»"-nt-uin 
Pa'ni-aa 
Paii'-nag 
Pun*n</-ni-a 
Pnn'oin-ph»''-ai 
Pan'-o-pe,  or 

Pan'-o-po"-a 
Pan'-o-pet 
Pa-no'-pe-oa 
Pa-no'-pi  on 
Pfl-nop^IU 
Pa-uor-miu 
Pan'-»a 

Pan'-  tag-nos^-tui 
Pan-ta^y-nt 
Pan-tal'-uon 
Pan-tau'-cbus 
Pan^'te-oa 
Pan'-Uu-dtff 
Pan-the'-a 
Pau'-tbe-on  («) 
Pan'-the-u>,  or 

Pao'-tbus 
Pan-tho'-t  der 
Pau'-lt-ca-pae"-um 
Pan-tic'-a-p«ff 
Panti'b'us 
Pa-ny'-o-tii 
Po-oy'-a-siit 
Po-par'-ua 
Pa-pba'-gM 
Pa'.pbi-o 
Papb'-la-go''.ni-a 
Pa;-phoa  (d) 
Pa'-pbaa 
Pa'-pr-a''-nua 
Pa'-pt-as 
Po-pin'-i-a"-nua 
Pa-pia'-t-ua 
Pa-plr'-i-a 
Pa-pir'-i-na 
Pap'-pns 
Po-pyr'-»-ui 
Par'-«-b78"-too 
Par'-a-diae  (c) 
Par'-a^r-aua 
Po-ras'-ta-caB 
Par'-«-to''-iu-um 
Pa'-roJk 
Par'-all 
Par'-a-lua 
Pa'-ran 
Pa-ra'-ai-fl  (6J 
Pa-ra'-ai-ua  (i) 
Par'-bar 
Par'-c» 
Par'la 
Pa-ria'-a-det 
Pa-ri>i'i-i  C*) 
Par'-i^ua 
Pa'-ri-am 
Par'-ma 


Par*mash'-ta 

P«r'-nie-naa 

Par-men'-t-de« 

Par-me'-nM> 

Par'-nacb 

Par-nas'-aua 

Par'natb 

Par'-DM 

Par-nea'-aua 

Par'-ni . 

Pa'-ron 

Par'-o-ro''-t-a  * 

Pa'-roa 

Pa'-roab 

Par-rba'-ai-a  (6) 

Par-iba'-ai-ua 

Par-aban'-da-tha 

Par'-tba-mia"-tris 

Par-tba'-on 

Par-th«n'-i  6 

Par-tben'-t-c.  or 

Par-tben'-t-i 
Par-tben'-i-dct 
Par>tben'-i-on 
Par>Uien'-t-aa 
Par'-Uia-non 
P»ir'-Uien-o-p«"-tta 
Par-tben'-o-po 
Par'-UitHi 
Par'-il^yV-«e 
Par'-a-aA 
Par-Ta'-im 
Pa-rya'-a-dtff 
Pa-rya'-a-lia(/) 
Pa'-«ach 
Pa-aar'-gc-do 
Paa-dam'-min 
Pa-se'-oA 
Pa'-ae-aa 
Paab'-ur 
Paa'»<l«f 
Po^ic'-ni-tei 
Po-aipb'-a-«  * 
Pa-aiib'-«-a 
P(Mit'-i-gris 
Pas'-aa-roD 
Paa'-aiV-nua 
Paa«'-o-Ter  (c)  (d) 
Paa'-ana 
Pat'-o-ra 
PaU'-Tt  am  (d) 
P«-t«'-o-U 
Pa-ter'-cu-loa 
P«tbe'-ua 
Patb'-roa 
Patb*ru'-a!iii 
Pa-Ux'a-tbef. 
Pat'-moa 
Pa'-tr« 
Pa'-lro 
Pafro-baa 
Pa-tro'-cll 
Pa-iro'-«l«« 
Pa-tro'-clua 
Paf-ro^r-d«a 
Pa'-trou 
Pal'-ro-oa 
P«-lul'-ci-aa 
Pa'-tt 
Paul  (c) 
Paa'-ki 
Pau-lK-iM 
Pan-li^-naa 
Pau'-lua 
Paa-aa'-ni-aa 
Pao'-at-aa 
Pa'.vor 
Pax 


Ob*.  1. 1. 9,  Ac  prrTtoiM  to  th«  Rtf. 
kUoailona  i»  UaUe  (e  be  wmndcd  t: 


1. 1. 4.  t,  •.?,». 
(a)  Utter  •  In  aoine 

Prta.iai. 
(*)  It  h  usiul  to  voca]is«  tb«  • ;  or  if  at  Uka  tbeoomiptadfouad, 

tA  BMk«  H  «h«  Xim^mA  arslM. 
(*)  T^b  to  ■•  Englwh  formaUvt. 
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(<l)  8m  mImi  or  words  related  to  it,  ia  tb«  Oictioaarr* 

(*)  llM  Emrli$h  aceentuatioo  dUfcr*  from  thk :  m*  Um  word  la 

th«  DictMaarf . 
(/)Th«  Mat  of  acraot  U  deubtfbl :  la  Lae*!  Akxaadft  tl|«  GU*«U 

the  aaocat  !•  plaoad  oa  tba  paaoIltOMU' 


PE 


PE 


PH 


PH 


PH 


A,  a,  or  mh=^i  :  iory=^ :  «=iei:  ch»k:  ci,  ii,  ti,  &c.«^be:  (^  the  principal  acoest 


Pe'jii 

Pe-dii'-ci-a 

pH-<la)'  us 

Pi'U'-a-hel 

Ped'-oA  xur 

PeU'-iii  a/i  • 

Pt-da'  ni 

Pe-Ua'-utos 

Pf'  tia  5U» 

P*-<ii'-«i  «li» 

PtMii'-a-nas 

Pe'-diu» 

Pe'-df-ui 

P«-'-do 

Pe'-dum 

Ptf-Kiit'-i-d«i 

Pe(f-a-sia 

Pe^'-a-8U« 

Pe'-koA 

Pek'-a.|ii"-«A 

Pe'kod 

Per-a-i^on 

Pel'  a-r-oA 

Pel' u-U"-o* 

Pf-lar'-ge 

Pelo'Ki 

Pe  lai-yf-«,  or 

P.' la*-Kt"-0.ti» 
Pf-l;i»'-gu» 
Per-aU"ciA 
Pe'.leg 
Pe'  ioi 
Pe'-leth 

Pe'-leth-iut  ff) 
Pel'-e-throii"'i-i 
Pe'-le-u» 
Pe-U'-rt-dw 
Po'-li-as,  ( Gr.  omdc) 
I  'e-U'-us,  C  Heb>  nune) 
PeU'-dM 
Pe-llg'-ui 
Pe-li^-DU« 
Pil'-i  n«>"-u» 
Pol'-i-n»''-ttm 
Pe'li-oa 
Ptj'-li-um 
Pel'-Ui 
Pel-la' noB 
Prl-le'-ue 
P«fl'-o-uite  (c) 
Pel'-o-p«"-a,  or 

Pel'-o-pi"^ 
Pel'-o^p/'-t^a 
Pe-lop-t^a« 
PeK-o-poo-Mf^-ans 
Pe'lops 
Pe'-lor 
Pelo 'ri-« 
Pe-lt/-rum,  or 

Pe-lo'-roa 
Pe-lu'-si-um  (6) 
Pe-na'-lej 
Feu-da'-li-um 
Po-ne'-vo,  *  or 

Pe-ne'tt 
Pe-oe'-ltHW 
Pe-nel'-o-p« 
Pe-n«'-ui 
PaD'-Mias 
Pe-nl'-€l 
Pe-Dio'-DoA 
PeD'-ni'DoA 
Pen'-ta-teuch  (rf) 
Pen'-te-cort(d) 
Pen'.llie-«»-l«"-<i 
Peo'-tbe-ufl 
Pen'-Uit-luB 
Pen'-th;y-ltu 


iV'-or 

l'ci»'ur-c"-lho* 

Pepl>-re'-do 

Pe-ra?'-a 

l'fr'-a-»ip"-pu« 

iVr'-a-iim 

IVr-C'i'-jic 

PtT-co'  91 -m  (4) 

I'er-co'-te 

l'er-riic'-ca« 

I'cr'dix 

Pe-rcu'-na 

Pe-reu'-nl» 

Pe'  rcsh 

P«-'-re-u« 

Pe'-rex 

P»'-ret  Vtr-m 

Per'ga 

Per'-grt-mos 

l'fr'-ga-mu« 

Per'ge 

Per'-Kus 

P.*r'-i-an"-der 

Per'-i-ftr"-chui 

Per'-t-bGB"-rt 

Per'-i-bi»"-llM-ua 

Per'-t  cl« 

Per'-i  clym"-e-na« 

Pe  ri'-d« 

Per'H-dt"-o 

Pe-ri'-*-  j-e^-ttf* 

Per'ie"r« 

Pe-ri/e-n« 

Pe-ri»r'-o-ne 

Per'-^la''-ui 

Per'Me"-u« 

Peril'-la 

Pe-rir-la» 

Per'-i-me"-de 

Per'-i-rae"-la 

Pe-rin'-thu» 

Per'  i-pa-tef'-i-ci  (rf) 

Pe-ripli'-a-n« 

Per'-i-pha« 

l'e-ripn'-a-tu« 

Per'-l-ph«!"-nitti 

Per'-pno-re"-tu» 

Pe-rig'-a-det 

Pe-m'-dw-Qft 

Pe-rll'-rt-naa 

Per'-t-las 

Pei'-t-to"-ni-mii 

Per'-ix-xite»(c) 

Per'-m»-na» 

Pe'-ro,  or  Per'-o-ue 

Pei^-o-c 

Per-mes'-nii 

Per'-o-la 

Per-pen'-ud 

Per'-pe-iV'-ne 

Per-ran'-Uw» 

Per-rhoB'-bi-a 

Per'-sa.or  Per  m'-w 

Per' MB 

Per  mb'-us 

Per-ie'-e 

Per-ie'-ii 

Per-«eph'-o-n6 

Per-aep'-o-li* 

PoK-SM 

Per'-««-ni 

Per'-ti-rt  (ji) 

Pei^»i« 

Per'-ii-o* 

Per'-U'-nax 

Per-u'-do 

Pe-ru'-ii-«  (6) 

Pt'i-ceij'-m-u« 

PeB-«i'-tius 

Pe-U'-li-a 


Prl'-a-lu* 
Pe-u/l'-a 
Pei'-e-ir-oui 
P»-te'-on 
Pe' te-u« 
Peth'-a  hi"-aA 
Pe'-ihor 
Pe-thu'  el 
Peiil'-i-a 
Pe-til'-i-i 
Pe-iil'-f-ua 
Pei'-i>-»i".ri5 
Pe'-lra 
VeUtf>'-a 
Pe-lrei'-u»  • 
Pe-in'-niira 
I'e-tro'-ni-a 
Pe-lro'-n/-iu 
l'el'-tt-u£  3 
Pc.r-ce 
Peu-ce»'-Uf 
Pcu-ce'-Ti-a 
Peu-c»'-nl 
Peu  co-la'-u» 
Pe-ul'-thai« 
Pex'-o-do"-ru« 
Phac'-arath 
Pliaj'-<i 
Ph«-u'-ci-a 
l»ha»'.ax 
Phae'-di-mat 
Pha;'-don 
Phe'-dra 
Ph«'-dr»-c 
Plue'-drus 
Phnd'-y-oui 
PhaD>iDon'-<v« 
Pha;'-no-re"-te 
Phn'nt-M 
Phvn'-no 
PhMi'-nit 
Phe-oc'-o-in«t 
Phaes'-n-ns  (a) 
Plia^-ilum 
Pha'-e-ton  (rf) 
Pha'-e-ton-U'^-o-dM 
Pha'-«ta"-«i  (o) 
Ph»'-u« 
Pha-ga'-u-a 
Phal°«ar 
Pha'-1» 
Pho-ls'-cui 
Phal»'-Bi-a 
Pha-lan'-thut 
PhaK-a-ri. 
Phal'-a-ra« 
Phal'-ci-duu 
Phal-dai'-ut « 
Pha-le'-a» 
Pha'-leg 
Phd-le'-re-us 
Pha-le'-ris 
Pha-le'-ron,  or 
Phal'-e-rum 
Pho-ie'-rui 
PhaMi-at 
Phal'-li-oa 
Phal'lu 
PhaK-li 
Phal'U-el 
Pha-lyi'i-as 
Pha-ncf'-Q* 
Phaa'-<i-r»"-« 
Pha'-nas 
Pha'-n«« 
Phan'-o-cles 
Phan'-o-de"-mui 
Phanta'-u-a  (6) 
Pha-nu'-«l 
l*ha'-nu» 


Pha'-on 
Pba'-ro 
Pho-rac'i-def  7 
Phar'-a-cim 
PJia'-ra-oh  (•) 
Pha-ras'-mo'itft  («) 
Phai'-a-UM>"-ni ' 
Pha'-rax 
Pha'-n-a 
Pha'rec-itM  (e) 
Pha  rK-a.  and 

Phe'.rw 
Pha'-ris 

Phar'-»-i«e»  (c)  (rf) 
Phar'-me-ru^'-aa  (a) 
Phar'-iui-ba''-Ma 
Phar-aa'-cx-<B 
Phar-na'-c«f 
1  har'-i>a-pa''-tM 
Phar-naa'-pcf 
Phar'-Dos 
Pha'-roa  (4) 
Pha'-roah 
Phat'-phar 
Phar-aa'-li-a 
Phar'-ao-lw 
Phar'-te 
Pl»a'-ru» 
Pha-ru'-«i-4,  or 

Phau-ro*-ti4 
Pha'ai-M 
Phar'-y-btta 
Pha-ryc'-<i-Uon 
Phai'-y-ge 
Phar'-xiiea  (c) 
Pha'-ae^oA 
Pha-ae'-lU 
Pha'-«i-a"-iki  (•) 
Phaa'-t-nm  (a) 
Pha'-ais 
Phaa'-aua 
Pbaa'-da 
PhaT'-o-ri"-oni 
Phayr-lua 
Phe'-o.orPhe'-i-a* 
PheT-be 
Phe-ea'-dum 
Phe'-gv^oa.  or 

Phle'ne-ua 
Phel'-H-a 
Phel'-lo^ 
Phef-loa 
Phe'-mi-ua 
Phe-mon'-o-e 
Phe-nc'-um 
Phtf'-Dema 
Phe-nK-ce 
Phe'-r» 
Phe-r»'-ua 
Phe-raiflrf 
Pher'-«-clu« 
Phe-re'-cra-U* 
Pher'-e-cy"-d«#  ■ 
Pher'-en-da''-Us 
Pher'-e-nf-co 
Phe'-rcf 
Phe-re'-n-aa 
Pher'-o-tr-ma 
Pher'-i-nam 
PUe'-ron 
Phi'-a-l« 
Phi-a'-U-a.  or 
Fhi-ga'-U« 
Phi'-a-ku 
PhiV-e^th 
Phi'-col 
Phic'-o-rw 
Phid'-f-aa 
Phid'-ile 
Pht-dip'-p<-d0t 


Phi-diri-a 

PhP-doQ 

Phi'-dy-le 

Pbi-f{a'-l«4 

Phi'-U 

PbiK-«-der-ph»« 

Pbir-^Klcr-abM 

Phi'-la 

Phi'-Ut-irf 

Phi-laB'aa 

Pbi-Un'-aKNi 

Pbi-lar'-©b«# 

Phi-lai^-chos 

Phi-ie'-inoa 

Phi-l«'-iie 

Pbil^-ria 

Phir-e-Toa 

Phi-le'-anu(J) 

FhU'-^mr-tm 

Phi4c^-U8 

Phi-l^vn^ 

Pbi-le'toa 

Phir-tnUa 

Phirt-det 

PhiKo'-M 

Phtli'-Doa 

Philip'-pe4 

Pht-lip'pi 

Pltt-lip^-pMkt 

Pbt-Up'-po-Ua 

PbiUp-pop'o^i 

Ptu-lip'-poa 

Phi-lia'-caa 

Pht4ia''lHC* 

Phi-Ua'-tim 

Phflia'-tioaarO 

PW.Ua'4H)n» 

Phi-Us'-tva 

PhtP-lo 

Phr-lo 

Phil'-o-boB'-a-tiu 

FRt-loca 'O-ma 

Phif-cxUf 

Pbi-loc'-r«-l« 

PhiP-oc-lar-Wi 

PbiP-o^y^-prm 

Fhir-(KUMM*'-« 

PhiK-o-de^maa 

Pht-lod'-Hce 

Phil'-o.la''^i 

Ph»-lol'K>-fua 

Phi*loiB'-a<h« 

F1u-Iom''br»-ia« 

Phil'-o-aio''-dt-a 

PhiK-o-me''-dBa 

Phil'-o^me'  U  (^ 

PhU'-o-iiw''-io* 

Phil'-oMn^-tor 

Phi'-lon 

Pbt-loo'-i-dei 

Pbif-o-Db 

PbJloo'Hy« 

Pbi-lon'-o  me 

Phl-lon'-o-moa 

Phir-o-naa 

Phi-lop'.a-ter 

Phil'-ophron 

Pha'-o-p«"-in« 

Phl-l08'-0^M(<) 

PhMoa'-tra-tu 

PhHo'-taa 

Phi-k»t'-c-ra 

Pbt-lot'-HBoa 

Pbi-lo'-tia 

Pbi-loz'eoua 

PhMyf-b-iu 

Phir^y-ra 

PhiK-rw* 
PbJ-WiHUi 

Pbia'-e-a* 


••  •»  *• ». «.  7»  a,  •••  Ob».  I,  t,  a*  *c.,  pcvviout  to  the  Key. 
C<i)  Letter  •   in   Moa*  titastloaM  is  lUble  to  be  wonded  t: 
•eePr.  lAi. 

.  J^  "?•*•  '*  «*>e  liutod  of  the. 
(«)  This  k  aa  E^bh  foniiMlTe. 
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(d)  See  alM,er  word*  rriaicd  to  It.  tn  the 
(c)  The  last  |two  ■jUabtet  are  gcncnll; 

tlon  iuto  roh, 
if)  In  UkU  nifltah  fbrmaUTW  It  to 

•hort  io  cTCf7  srUable:  lee  Prta.  16S. 


PH 


PI 


PL 


PO 


PO 


I 

r 


A,  a,  or  iiA=3 :  i  or  y^h. :  fs=hz  :  cli=^k  :  ci,  si,  ti,  &c.^she:  (")  the  principal  accent. 


Phio'  e-has 

Phi-ne'-us 

Phla'-ta 

PhiD*-Ti-a« 

PhK-ion 

Phia 

PbU/e-Us^ 

Fhlro'-e>tlKm' 

Phle'-gt-M 

Phl»jf'-on 

Phle^-ra 

Ph  Wye  7 

PhlM'tf-at 

Phli^aa 

PhlK-ns 

Phl«'-u» 

Pho-be'-tor 

Pho-caT-a 

Pho-c«n'-«*«.  Pho-c«'-i, 

and  Pho'-c<  ci 
Ph<H;il'-i-<Uf 
Pho'-ci-on 
Ph(/-cb 
Phy-cot 

Pho-cyl'-f-dM 
Ph«'-be 

PhoB'-be-um 

Pbor-bt-das 

PhoB-bi^c-ua  7 

PhoB'-bui 

PhoB'-nwM 

Pho»-Di'-ee 

Phcfr-nic'iKi 

Phoe-nic'K-ui 

Phoe-Bur'tdffi^ 

Pbo»-nK-Gat 

PhoB'-n»<o"-sa 

PhoB-nis'-M 

Ph«'-nix 

Phot'o^ 

Pho'-lm 

Phor'-ba* 

Phor'-cu»,  or  Phor'-cyi 

Phor-cjr'-nU 

Phoi'-ini-o 

Phor'-mU 

Pho-ro'-iia-u« 

Pbo-ro'-nU 

Tho-t&'ni-nin 

PW-ros 

Pho-tr-Dos 

Pb</-n-u» 

Fhox'-us 

Phra-a'-t^ 

Phra-at'-i-cfs 

Phra-da't«f 

Phro-gaa'nde 

Phralia'-t0i 

PKm-nic'-o  Ui 

VhtA-ov'-tet 

PhraaTW-clw  (o) 

Fliras'-i-mai  fa) 

Phra'-n-as  (6) 

Phrn'-ia-phar"-  n«» 

Phri'-n-pa"-Ti-u» 

Phric'i-um 

Phrix'-u» 

Phron'-t-ma 

Phron'-tla 

PhruTri 

Phry'-M* 

Phryo'fvi  7 

Phry -ne 

Phryn'-f-cu* 

Phry'-nU 

Phry'-no 

Phryx'-tts 

PbUii'^  8 

PhthiV  lis  • 


Pnul 

Phur 

Phu'-roA 

Phot 

Phu'-va/i 

Phy-a 

Phv'-cns 

Pli'yl'ace 

Phyl'-acu« 

Phy  jfel'lug 

Phy  lac'-ter-iw  (c)  (d) 

Phy  lar'-cbui 

Phy'-laa 

Pliyl'^U 

Phv-le'-u« 

Phyr-i-ra 

Phvl'la 

Phyl-Ia'-li-a 

Phyl-lf'-i-ui  * 

Phyl'lU 

Phyl'li-o* 

PhyMod'-o-co 

Phyl'-lo« 

Phyl'-hu 

Phy-rom'-fl-chus 

Phy-fcel'-la 

Phy«'H'o-a 

Phys'-cun 

Phy>'-co8 

Phvi'-cas 

Pby-tal'-4-dcf 

Phyf-<i-la« 

Phy'-ton 

Phyx'-i-um  («) 

Pi'-«.  or  Pi-a'-lt-rt 

Pi'-o-»ui 

Pi-ce'-ni 

Picen'-n-a 

Pi'-centr-ni 

Pl-ce'-nam 

Pi'-cr« 

Pic'-UB.  or  P!c'-U  (if) 

Pic-ta'-vi.or  Picf -o-ne« 

Fic-ta'-vi-uio 

Pic'-tor 

Pi'-ca« 

Pi-do'-nu 

Pl'-e-lut 

Pl'-«-ro 

Pl-«r'-t-a 

PK-e-ria 

PK-e-ru* 

Pl'-«-Ug 

Pi'-jcr« 

Pl'-hfl-hr-roih 

Pl'-Uta 

Pil'-datb 

Pil'Hf-tha 

Pir-tai « 

Pi-lnm'-nas 

Pim'-pla 

Pim-ple'-rt 

Piin-ple'-»-de« 

Pira-pra'-aa 

Pin'-rt-re 

Pl-na'-ri-u« 

Pin'-<Ui-ru«Crf) 

Pin'-da-sas 

Pln'-de-iii«"-«u» 

Pin'-dus 

PIn'-na 

Pi'-non 

Pln'-ibi-a* 

Pl-o'-nj-a 

Pi'-rn 

Pi-r»'-as.  or 


Pi-fje'-e  us 
Pi'-ran 

Vy-a  tho-lt€  (c) 
I'ir-a'-thon 
l*i-re'-ne 
Pi  rith'-o-us 
Pi'-rua 
Pi'-srt 

Pi'-98B 

Pi-»ap'-ui 

Pi-»an'-der 

Pi  *a'-te«.  or  Pi-8a»'-i 

Pi  aau'-rug 

Pi  se'-nor 

Pi'-se-iis 

Pi»'-gaA 

Pi»'i  as 

P»-Sl'-<lt-<|« 

Pi-8id'-t-ce 

Pi'-8i« 

Pis'-is-trnfM-dw  (n) 

Pis'-i»-trat"-f-<l<r»  (a) 

Pi  »is'-tra-tas  (a) 

Pi'so 

Pi'-son 

Pi-»o'-nis 

Pis'-paA  (o) 

Pi»'-»i-riu 

Pis'-tor 

Pi'-ftas 

Pi  »mh'-n«(ii) 

Pit'-rt-ne 

Pah'.e-cu"-«i 

Pith'-«-u» 

Pi'-tho 

Pilh'-o.la"-M 

P/Uio'-le^n 

Pi'-thon 

Pi'thyi 

Pit'-ta-ciu 

Pil'-the-a  (O 

Pif-lhe-cus  (f) 

Pit-the'U  (/) 

Pif -thc-u«  (f) 

Pit'.u-a"-ni-a« 

Pil'-u-la"-ui 

Pit'-y-»^-« 

Pif-y-a»"-9Ui 

Pit'-y-o-nB"-fa« 

Pif-V-u"-w 

Pla-cen'-Ti-a 

Plac'i-da'-i  a"-na»  7  » 

PIfl-cld'-i-a 

Pla-cld'-j-at 

PIrt-na'-M-a  (6) 

Plan-ci'-na 

Plan'-cus 

Pla-tm'-a 

V\atm'-m 

Pla-ta'-ni-u» 

Pla'-to  (rf) 

Plau'-Ti-a 

Plau'-n-u« 

Plat»'-Ti-a"-ntt« 

Plautil'-U 

PIau'-m« 

Pie' ia-deir «  (rf) 

Ple'-io-ne  * 

Plem-myr'-t-am 

Plem'-ne-ug 

Pleu-ra'-tu« 

Pleu'-ron 

Plexau'-re 

Plex  ip'-puB 

PUn'  in* 

Plin-thr-ne 

Piis  Ur'  chat 

PIi*.'-thc-nu» 

PHii'  the  ne$ 


Plij  li'nui 
Plii  \i/-a-nax 
Plis-to'  nax 
pa*.'  ioni"-cet 

Plo'liP 
Pla-ti'-nrt 
Plu'-U-uop"-o-li8 
Pluti'-no* 

Pio'  Tl-UfI 

Plu-tar'-chua 

,  riu'-Ti-« 

!Pla-to(rf) 
PUi-tu'-ni-um 
Plu'-tus 
Plu'-vi  n% 
Plyn-te'-r/-rt 
Pili<;'<'  u«  7  • 
Pi»l>-lic'-I-08 

Poch'-e^rrth 

Pod'-fl-lir'M  u« 

P^vdar'-ce 

Po-dar'-ce* 

Po-da'-ref 

Po^dar'-Re 

Pod  tr'-gus 

PcB'-aa 

PoB'-cile 

Po9'-ni 

PtB-on 

PcE-<i'-ut-o 

P(B'-m 

Po'-goa 

Po'-la 

Por-e-mo 

Pbr-e-ino-CTa"-Ti-« 

Pol'-e-mon 

Po-le'-nor 

Po'-h'at 

Po'-li-orce"-te» 

Po-lii'-ma  (a) 

Po-lin'-tratus 

PoIi'-t«« 

Pol'-«-to"-ri-um 

Pol-Ien'-Ti-fl 

Pol-lia'-e-<i 

PoI'-liK> 

Pop  lU 

Pol'-liug  Fe^-lix 

Pol-lu'-TI-fl 

PoP-lux 
Po-IcZ-nf  a 
Po'-lu. 
Po-lu»'-ca 
PrfPy»"-nas 
Pol'y-nu« 
Pol'-y-ar^-chus 
Po  l\b'-t-da« 
Po-lyb'-i-u8,  or 

Pol'-y-bus 
Pol'i^-W'-a 

Pol'-V-lKB"-!f« 

Pol'-y-bo"-t<'« 

PoP-v-ca"-on 

Por-ycar"-pa8 

Pol'^^caii"le 

Po-lych'-a-r« 

Pol'  f/  c\e"<t 

PoVy-clea 

Pol'-y  ele'Mns 

Po-lyc'-ra-t?« 

Pol'-|r^w"-ta,  or 

Pbl'-yCTi"-t« 
P»-lyc'-ri-tu« 
Po-Iyc'-tor 
Pol'-y-d»"-mon 
Po-lyd'-a  ma* 
PoK^  dain"-na 
Pol'-yd.c"!« 
Pol*  y-Jeii  cf''-a 


Pid'-i^-do"  ra 
Pol' y-do"-rii» 
Pol'-  v-a?-mon"-t-d«f 
Pol'  // j{i"-t->n 
Po-h^'»-us  7 
Pid'-\u-no"-tus 
Por-7-hyni"-iii-a,  or 

Po  iym'-ur-a 
Po  Ivy'-o-nus 
Pol'V-id"-t-u» 
Por^la"-ug 
Po-lym'-c-iwj 
Pol' y-me^'-de 
Po-lym'-f-don 
Pol'-y  me''-lo 
Pol'-ym-ne»"4«f 
Ptor-vin-ne«"-tor 
Por-ir-iii"  ce* 
Po-lyn'-o-e 
Pol'-y-pe"-mon 
Pol'-y- per"-chon 
Pbr-y-phe^-muf 
PoPny  phoo"-t«» 
Pol'-y-phron 
Pol-y  W'-te» 
Po-lyr-tra-tui 
Pol'-y-tcch".nu« 
Pol'^-U-me^.tu« 
Po-lyk'-«-oo  » 
Po-lyf-TO-poi 
Po-lyx'-e-na 
Pol'-yx-«ii"4^a» 
Po-lyx'-e-niu 
Po-lyx'-o 
Pol'-y-ie".lu« 
Pom''ax»">thr«« 
Po-me'-Ti-a 
Po-me'-Ti-< 
Pom'-«-ti"-Da 
Pb-mo'-Dii 
Pom-pe'-i-a  * 
Pom-pe'-»-a"-nu»  • 
Pom-pe'-i-i,  or 

Pom-m'-i-am  ^ 
Pom-pe  -i-op"-o-li«  * 
Pom-pe'-i-u»  ' 
Pom-pil'-<-a 
Pom-pir-f-as 
Pom-pi'-lo*^ 
Pom-pis'-cus 
Pom-po'-ni-a 
Pum-po'-ni-ua 
Poni-po^-«i<a''-nas  (6) 
Pomp-tf-ne 
Poin|i'-tf.^ag 
Pum'-put 
Pon'-Ti-a 

Pon'-U-com  ma"-re 
Poo'-ti-cu* 
Pon-tid'-i-iu 
Pon-ti'-na 
PoD-ti'-nns 
Pon'-Ti-u» 
Pon'-tua 
Po-pir-f-a» 
Po-pir-i-u» 
Pop-lic'-o-la 
Pop-pe'^ 

Pop-p«'.u8 

Pop'-u-lo"-n«-a 

Por'-a-tha 

Pof'-ci-a 

Por'-cr-ui 

l^>-red'-o-rax 

P&-ri'-n« 

Por'-o-«e-!e''-ue 

Por-pUyr'-i-on 

Por-i»hyr'-<-u« 

Por'-n-ma 


t,  t.  4,  ft,  e,  7.  a,  CM  Ote.  1. 1.  S,  *c..  prrrimu  to  the  Key. 

(«)  Uucr  •  in  torn*  dtaatioru  is  liabl*  to  be  wMindad  t : 

•^r».  151. 
(I)  Ufa  Moal  to  rooalis*  tha  ■ :  or  if  ai  takt  the   cormrrod 

toaad,  to  maka  it  ika  inataad  or  aha. 
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(fi)  Thti  ia  an  En^Iisb  formatire. 

lW)  Sfo  niM.  or  woni*  rHatrd  lo  it,  m  tho  Dictioaarj. 
(#>  Phyzluni  it  equivalent  to  Phlck'-aMm. 
(  /)  The  lln  the  ftm  ijllabte  U  feiMrallj  atMOlbad  bj  tbs 
efthc  (Ain  tiMaaoend:  tea  Prin.  I4d. 


pa 


PU 


PY 


^mm 


RH 


4rAt  Qt  ak=^  t  i  or  y  i  :  «»«>^a :  ch^k :  •!,  at,  n,  Scc^^^hib^  {")  fiie  principd  accnt 


l^lr-M•Il'-Da»or 

Por'-v^tta 
lV»r'-Ti-a 
Por'-Ti-u« 
Fbrt'-moa 
Por'-lttinna".tt^ 
I\)r-tum'-nu» 
Po'-m* 
Po-ii'-dtt 
Po»'-i-4e"-uin 

Pt>-fti'-don 

Po«'-i-<lo"-nr-a 

Po«'-»-do"-ni-u« 

Po'-fi-o  » 

Po«t-hu'-mt-a 

Pott>hu'-mi-u« 

Poit-Ter'-Ui 

PoC'tu'-mJ-us 

Vo-imm'-i-iUt 

Foi'-a-roou 

Po-thi'-oiu 

Po'lho* 

Pol'-i-d»"-a 

Pu-ti'-na 

Pot'-i-phar 

Po-tiph'-€-«i 

Vo-Ut'i-us 

Pot'-oi-B 

Pruc'-Ti-uin 

Pne'-ci-a 

Pr»-nes'-te 

Pne'-aos   . 

Pne'-tU 

PraB'-tor(d) 

PrK-U)'-r)-Uto 

Pr«-tu'-Ti-um 

Prat'-t-Ms 

Prax-ag'-o-raa 

Prax'-i-a»  (?) 

Praz*id'-4-mua 

PraX'idM-ce 

Prax'-«1« 

Prax-iuV-<i-nM 

Prax'-w  (rf) 

Pr«x-it'-«-l«» 

Prax-itU'.*^ 

Pre-u'-ge-iM« 

Prez-ak'-pM 

Prl-am'-i-d«« 

Pri'-a-mui 

Pri-a;.pu.(«l) 

Pri'-mo 

Pri'-on 

Prb-cll'.Ja 

Prii'-cu» 

Pri«'-iii 

Pri-vet'-niw 

Pri-ver'-num 

ProTba 

Pro'-biu 

Pru'-cn» 

Proch'-o-rnt 

Proch'-y-to 

Pro-cil'-i-uji 

Pro^il'-la 

Pro^riPlag 

Pro-cle'-o 

TttZ-cUt 

Proc'-na 

Pro<li'd« 

Pro'-coii-tte"-att« 

Pro-co'-p<-us 

Pro'-cTi« 

Pro-cru«'-l#« 

Proc'-u-la 

Proc'-u-lu^-f-u»» 

Prua' 414118 


Pro'-ry-oo 
Prod'-i-cui 

Pr«'-ta« 

Prog '-no 

Pro-la'-m 

Frum'-a-chu* 

Pro-math'-t-da* 

Pro-ma'-tlu'-on 

Prom'-«-<loii 

Prom'-e-n«''"a 

Pro-me'-lha-i 

Pro-me'-the-itf,  Pro- 

ne'-thU,  and  Prom- 

e'-lht-d««  (rf) 
Prom'-e-thua 
Prom'-a-lu* 
Pro-Dap'-t-dM 
Pn/-nax 
Pron'sHi 
Pnm'-o-muc 
Pron'-o-us 
Pron'-uba 
Pro-per'-Tf-Ui 
Pro-p<B'-pi-d«< 
Pro-pon'-tis 
Prop'-w-le"Hi 
Pros-chys'-U'aa  ■ 
Pro-ser'-p»-aa  (/) 
Pro»'-o-pr-tk  (a) 
Pro-cym'-iM 
Pn>4ag''0-raa 
Prot*-«  ffor"-«-de« 
Pro'-te-rCi»-lum" 
Pro-lc«'-i-la''-ua 
Pn/te-utCd) 
Pro'-thoV'-nor 
•W-tbe  us 
ProiU'-«-tt» 
Prof-to 

Pro-to^e-ne"-«  7 
Pro-toJ'e-n^t  7 
ProAof'e-iir-ay 
PtD-tom'-e-di"-a 
Pro-toin'-©^u''-i« 
Proai'-«-nu« 
Pru-den'-Ti-iu 
Prttin'-nt-d«i 
Pru'-M 
Pru-MB'-ui 
Pru'-M-aa 
Prym'-no 
Pryf  ^-nei  (rf) 
Pryt'-a-iia"-uin  (d) 
Pryf-a-nel^-on  • 
Pryt'-anU 
PtDm'-<i-the  • 
Psam'-a-tho*  « 
Psam'-me-ni^-tui  • 
Ptam-mei'-t-ehua  * 
Psam'-oib" 
P*a'-phiV» 
P»a'-pho  • 
Pfs'-cas  ^ 
pM/-phii  • 
P»y'-che«00 
Piv'-chnu" 
Ptyl'U  • 
Pia'-le-um  ' 

Pler'-«-la''-u$» 
Ple'-rwiB 

Ptol'-c-det^-ma  • 
PU)l'-e-m«i"-um  • 
Ptol'-e-iMi".iwa 
Ptol'-«-Bia"-it  • 
Ptol'-y-chuB  » 
Pto'-cus  • 
Ptt'-«,orPu'-aA 


Pub-lio'ia 

Pub-Uc^i-ua 

Pab.Kc'H>-]« 

Pab'li-oa 

Pu'-deo* 

Pu'-hites(c) 

Pol 

PuI-cher'-i-« 

Pu'-ni-cum  bel^-lnm 

Pu'  nitea  (c) 

Pu'-uon 

Pu'-pi-aa 

Pa'-j>tV-nua 

Pup-pt'-us 

Pur,  or  Ptt'-rim 

Pat 

Ptt-te'^>4i 

Pu'-tf-el 

Py'-rt-nep"-«i-a 

Pyd'-na 

gr'.£arg 

PyfVlo7 

Pyg.n«;.|(rf) 

Pyg-ma-li-on 

PyP-o-dw 

PyAm 

Pylag'-o-ni 

Py-la^-o-rai 

Py-la'-on 

Pvlar'-lM 

Py-lnr'-g«r 

Py'-U. 

Py-lo'-na 

PyK-e-u* 

Pyl'l^on 

Py'-lo 

P>-'-loa 

Py'-lua 

Py'-ro 

Py-rac'-men 

Py-rac'-moa 

Py-nBcb'-mtff 

Pyr'-«-mua 

PyT'-e-MB"-i 

Pyr'-«-n»"-«i 

Py-ra'-ne 

Fyr'.gi 

Pyt'-gwm 

Pyr'-RO 

Pyr.gof-e-l«t 

Pyr'-fttt 

Py-rip'-pe 

Py'-ro 

Pyr'-o^a 

Py-it/ni-a 

Pyt'-rha 

Pyr'rhfa* 

Pyr'-rhi-ca 

Pyr'-rhi-cua 

Pyt'-rhi-d» 

Pyr'rho  (rf) 

Pyr'-rhua 

Pyi'-te 

IVthag'-o-raaC^ 

P^lh'-o-ia"-lat 

Pyth'-e-aa 

P/the* 

P>th'^ui 

Pyth'-«-aa 

PythM-on 

P%th'-t-ui 

Py'.tho 

Py-thoch'-a-rit 

Pyth'-o-cla« 

Pyth'-o-do"-rui 

I^'-o-la''-uji 

Py'-lhon 


PMh'-o-ni"-ce 
Pvtli'^>^in»'' « 
Pyt'-iw 
PytU'-lus 


Qua'-di 
Qtui-dra'-taa 
Quad'-ri-frons.  or 
Qnad'-n'  eeps 

Qua'-ri 

Qua'-n'-as 

Qoer'-cea* 

QuiV-tna 

Qainc'-t»-a''^iu' 

Quinc-Ur-l-a 

Qui  nc-Ur-<-a"-nQa 

Quinc'-rr-us 

Quin'-de-€om'"-f»-ri 

Quin-qua'-Uva 

Qain'-qQeo-na''-kr 

QuIn-qucT'-i-ri 

Qain-ar-iHi"-nu< 

Qain-tir-«u« 

Quintir-la 

Quln-tir-lui 

Quln'-nu« 

Qttio'-tas 

Quii^4-na''-lMi 

Quir^-tna'^lia 

Qoi-ri'-ims 

R. 

Ra'-o-BoA 

Ba'-a-mf-oA 

Ra-am'-aet 

Rab'-boA 

Rab'-bath 

Rab'-bat 

Rab'bi 

Rab'-bith 

Rab-bo^Hii 

Ra-bir'-t-us 

Rab'-maf 

RaV-aa-cat 

RaV-M-rb 

Rab'-sha-kehCf) 

Ra'-ea.  or  Ra'-cha 

Ra'-eab 

Ra'-cal 

Ra'-chab 

Ra'-CHel  • 

Ra-cir-i^ 

Rad'-dal 

R»aa'-cft 

Ra'-gau  • 

Ra'-g«s 

Rag'-u-a 

Ra-ga'-«l 

Ra'-hab 

Ra'-ham 

Ra'-kem 

Rak'-kath 

Rak'-kon 

Ram 

Rn'-ma.  or  Ra'-moA 

Ra'-math 

Ra'-maUi-a*'-im 

Ram'-a-tliem 

Ra'-math<4lp  (e) 

Ra'-math  Le^-kl 


Kainr-iua 

Ra'-Botk 

Ra'-motk  Ga'^«a 

Ran'-da 

Ra'-ph« 

Ra'-pba-al  (A) 

Ra'-pb44 

Hapb*-a-iia 

Ra-plioa 

Ra'-pha 

Ra'-po 

R«-*cip'H>-Bt 

Raa'-m 

Hkfli'-Q-inTU 

R  ao-ra'-ci 

Raa  rf  d 

R*-Ten'iia 

Ra'To-k» 

Ra'cifl 

Re'-a-r-db 

Re-a'-ta 

Re'-ba 

Re-bee'-ec 

Reb'4-las 

Re'-cbab 

Re'-«hab4tet  (0 

Ra'-dwA 

R«Mlie'-B4as 

Red'-o-nai 

Re'-al-ar^« 

Re'-cl-r^ 

Rea^aT-as* 

RaT-gem 

R«-gir-l« 

Ra.gir-l>-a'-Bai 

Ra>gir4a» 


Ra'-math  MU"  prhC^)  Rka'-ci-a 


ReK'-o4aa 

R«'-lM4)r-«& 

Re'-bab 

RcT-bo-boT-aB 

Re-boT-botb 

Ra'-ha 

Ra'-bom 

Re'4 

Rtf'-kem 

R«tt'^ir-«A 

Re'-mctb 

Ra'-ni 

Rrm'-maa 

Ram'-^iaa 

Ren'-phtt 

Raa'-o4o« 

Re-mtt'-ri-« 

Re'-nitta 

R«'-pha-«l(A) 

Re'.pboA 

Rapb'-a4''^ 

Raph'-a4ia 

Repb'-aimi  (c) 

Reph'-i-dim 

Ra'-MB 

Ra'-dwtb 

Re'-&aa 

Ra'-tt 

RruT-brn 

R*'MHlig^.m 

Re-u'^ 

Baa'-OMA 

Ra'aepb 

Re-xi'-* 

R«r-ciii 

Re'-sou 


VLtt-me'-tei 

lUi-mi'aA 

Ka-wi'tet 


Bba'<i-ns 
Rba<o'-tis 


1,  a.  4,  ft,  «,?.•» 

[•)LHt«r  B  i«  MmMtltiJalion* 


» 


Ote.  I,  t.s,  &c.,  prwimu  to  th«  Kty. 
itiial ion*  ra liable  to  W  •oundni  <:  MC  rrJSt. 
i)  UtaiiMUiltotocaltM(ti«i;  ortf»i  take  th«  corrupted  Moad, 
••  rmUm  ft  in*  iAMMMl  or«b«. 
r-ii  111^  U  an  Ebglbb  fiBrmatlva. 
(l*)  9m  ite«,  wr  wwda  Nlatal  to  U|  la  tl»t  Dktiaoary. 
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(«}  Praxlaa  it  cquitalant  to  Fnck'- •!•«»■ 
(f)  The  a  It  fonmlljr  Tocaliiod  ;  at  aa  Ba 

to  PrM'-«t-ptac. 
Cf)  TlM  l«tt«tt  ah  araMvadtdM  alyfcahaiia 
(K)  Tbo  laM  tvo  tjfUal^aniiabl*  toMai  ' 

bnfdMlfwsUtcntia'-pbd,  Barfbal/ 


It  it 


no 


Sk 


SA. 


SA 


^ 


■V'Mta 


ji,  a^  ox  aA^^  *  Off  a^ :  efm^ :  cl^=k :  •!»  si>  xr,  &c.»ch€ :  ('0  the  principal  ftceeitl. 


RlMll^'UJlf''>tQS 

RhA'-d»-ua 
Rhc'-te-oiD 

Rha'-Ti-a 

Rhain-iien'*f«« 

Rham'-iMS 

Rhun'-ft-nT-tas 

Rham'-nu 

Rha'-nis 

Rha'-ros 

Rba»-ca'-po-tis 

Rhe'-a 

Rbe^-baa,  or  Rbe'-bw 

Rhod'-o-nes 

RlMr-gi-Qm 

Rh«-gut'-ci 

Rhtt'-mi 

Rbe'-ne 

Rhe'-nl 

Rhe'-nos 

Rbe-o-mi'-tr«f 

Rhe'-M 

RhoT-sus 

Rhe-UM^e-Dtff  7 

Rh«'-tt<o 

RIm'U'-oim 

RhcxV-oor 

Rliexib'-i  us 

Rhi-«'-nui 

RhUr-fl-go 

Rbr-iQrr-a-cI«« 

Rht'-pba.  or  Rlii'-phe 

Rfai-pWi 

Rbi-phe'-os 

Rhr-am 

RW-da 

Rhod'-a-nos 

Rbo'-de 

Rho'-dHi 

Rhod'-o-ca4 

Rhoil'-o-py"-ne.  or 

Rhod'-o-Ku"-iM 
Rhod'*o-pe>  or 

Rho-do'-pU 
Rho'-dus 
RhtB'bus 
Rhoe'-coft 
RhcB'-te-oni 
RhcB'-tns 
Rl»o-«a'-c«« 
RW-«ut 
Rhox-a'-na.  or 

Rux-a'*na 
Rhox-a'-nl 
Rhu-te'-ni.  and 

Rhu-th«'-ai 
Rhyu'-da-eoa 
Rhyn'-thoa 
Rhy'.pcB 
Ri'-bai  • 
Rib'kiA 
Rim'-moQ 
Rim'-moa  Pa^-roi 
Rln'-ooA 
Ri-pha'-i 
Ri'-phath 
Ri-phe'-og 
RI^-mA 
Rith'.maA 
RU'-paA 
RU-ain'<a-rB 
Ro-Wf  •go.orRa  -b  i'-go 
Rod'-e-rr-ciu 
Ro^«e'-Um 
Roh;KaA 
Ro'-t-mns 


Rc^tooQO 

Ro-manr-tKa^-zei 

Ro-ma'-ni  (d) 

Ro-ma'-nos 

Ro-mil'-t-iu 

Rom'Hi-la 

Ro-mii!'-k'-<Ue 

Rom'-u-lua 

R</.inos 

Roa'-oi-iu 

Ro«h 

Ro-«ir-l«-nQS 

Ro' u-w  (&) 

Roxa'-na 

Rox'-«-la"-nl 

Ru-ber-li-os 

Ru'-bi 

Ru'-bi-con 

Rn'-biV-naf  Lap'-po 

Ru-br-go 

Ru'-bra  •axf'-a 

RuT-brt-a* 

Ru'-by(c) 

Ru'-dt-flB 

Ra-di'-nnt 

RuT-te 

RuT-fiu 

Ra-fllMai 

Ruf-ft'-nnt 

Ru'-fu* 

Ru'-ffi-i 

Ru'-na-moA 

Ru'-moA 

Ra'-mt-Dua 

Run-cK-na 

Ro-pU'-t-as 

Rtur-ca 

Rus'-ct-iu' 

Ra*-c</-ni-a 

Ru-Ml'-bB 

Riu'-pi-na 

Rut'-U'-cut 

Ru-te'-ni 

Ruth  («) 

RttMt-Ia 

Ru'-tf-lus 

Ru-tilM-tu  Ru^-Ais 

Ra'-ta-ba 

Ra'-tu-btu 

Rif-ta-U 

RuMu-pn 

Rtt'-tu-pi^-DUi 


s. 

Sa'-ba 
Sab'-a-chus.  or 

SaV'O-con 
Sa'-Uc-tha"-iii 
Sa'-b« 

Srt-l)a'-oth((0 

8a'-bat 

Sa-ba'-ta 

8ab'-a-tu« 

8a-ba'-zi-as 

Sab'-ban 

Sab'-bai 

8ab'-bath  {i) 

8ab'-ba-Uu9^tta 

Sab-be'-ua 

Sabde'-ot 

8ab'-di 

Sa-be'-aos  (p) 

Sa-ber-Ia 

SabeV-U 

Sa'-bi 

8o-bi'<na 


Sa-bf-ni 

Sa-bin'-t-a^-noa 

Sa-bf-noaAiT-liu 

Sa'-bis 

Sab'-ra-eae 

Sabri'-na 

Sab'-toA 

Sal/-t«-eha 

Sab'-a-ra 

Sab'-u-ra''-na» 

Sab'-ra-ta 

Sa'-bus 

Sac'-a-das 

Sa'-CB 

Sa'-car 

Sa'-cer 

Sach'-o-U"-te« 

So-cra'-ni 

Sa-cra'-tor 

Sa-CTa'-t«-vir 

Sad'-olef 

Sad'-a  mK'-as 

Sa'-dal* 

Sa'-d«s 

Sad-de'-at 

Sad'-duc 

Sad'-da-ceet  (c)  (4) 

Sa'-4loc 

Sa'-diu 

Sad'y-a''-W« 

Sajt'-a-ua 

Sa^-a-ri« 

Sa-git'-ta 

Sa-Kan''tam,  or 

Sa-guo'-tua 
Sa'-ha-du'-thtt-J«''-gar 
Sa'ia 
Sa'la 
Sar-o-con 
Sa'IoA 

Sar-o-me^-DM 
Sal'-a-inin"-i-o 
Ha]'-<x-mia 
Sal'-a-mK'-iM 
Sa-la'-pi-a,  or 

Sa-U'-iit« 
SaT-a-ra 
Sa-la'-ri-« 
Sal'-«-Mul".a-l* 
Sa-laa'-ci 
Sa-W-thi-«l 
Saf-coA 
Sal'-chaA 
Sa  lei'-ui  • 
Sa'-lem 
Sale'-ni 
Sal'-€n-U''-iu 
Sa  ler'-num 
Salrga'-ne-us,  or 

Ssil-ga'-ne-a 
Sa'-Iif 
Sa'-lira 
8al'-«-na"-lor 
Sa'-liui 
SaK-la-l* 
8al'-lu 
SaF-lum 
Sal-Ia'-mus 
Sal-lus'-ti-ua  > 
Sal'-ma,  or  Saf -nuiA 
Sal'-roa^ia 
Sar-mon 
Sal-mo'-ne 
Sal -mo'-no-ut 
Sal'-mai 
8al'-inydes''-tt» 
Sa'-Io 
Sa'-lom 


So-lo'-roe 

Sa'.km 

Sa-lo'-iMi,  or  Sa-W-ttB 

Sal'-o-nr-nn 

Sal'-o-ni''-Qiu 

Sa-lo'-ni-as 

SaTpU 

Sa'-lu 

SaMum 

Sal'-vi-a^-ntu 

Sal-vid'-iV-nui 

Sal'-Tt-as 

Sam'-a-el  * 

Sa  mat'-aa  * 

So-ma'-ri-a  (/) 

Sa-mar'-ttan*  {e)  (ji) 

Sam'-atas 

Sam-bu'-loa 

Sa'-me.  or  Sa'-mos 

Sa-mei'-us  « 

Sam'-nar  Ne'^-bo 

Sa'-mi 

Sa'-mi-o 

Sa'-mU 

SamMoA 

Sam'^moa 

Sam-ni'-ts 

Saiu-ni'-t«« 

Sani'*Di-^iin 

Sa-mo''ii*^m 

Sa'-moB 

Sa-moa'-a-ta 

Sain'-o-thra*>ce,  or 

Sani'-o-thm'^-<»'« 
Samp'-ao-BM 
Sam-too 
Sam'-n-el 
Sa'-mtu 
Sa'oa 

San'-o-bas^-Mhrat 
San'-a-ot 
San'-aaib 
San-baMat 
San'-cho-ni^^a-thon 
San-da'<e 
San-da^'li-nm 
San'-da-ub 
San'-da-aus 
San-di'-oD 
San'-dre-€Ot"-tas 
San'-gala 
San-ga'-ri-us,  or 

Sain'-ga-ria 
San-guioM-os 
SaD'-bo-drim  (i) 
San^ni 
SaO'Dyi'-t-oa 
San-kaa'-DoA 
San'-to-oet,  or 

8an'-to-uaB  (tf) 
Sa'-oa 

Sa-pce'-i,  or  So-phc*-! 
Suph 
Sa'-phat 
8aph'-a-ii"-aa 
SnphMr 
Sa'pheth 
Sa'-por 
Sa.po'-rM 
Sap-phi'-ra  (o) 
Sap'-phire  (  tf) 
Sap-pbo  (y  J,  or 

Sa'-pho 
Sap'-ti-ne 
Stt'-m.  or  Sa'-ml 
Sar'-if-bTai 
So-rac'-o-ri 
Sar'-a-r-ffA 


So-rai'-m* 

Sa-ram'-a«l « 

Sar'-a-mel 

Sa-ran'-g«» 

Sar'-fl-pa"-iit 

Sa'*raph 

Sar'-o-pui 

Sar'-a-sa 

Sa-ras'-pa-der 

Sarchea-o-niif 

Sar'-daD-0hpa*'-1os 

Sar'-di 

Sar'-dtff 

Sai'-de-ua 

Sar-din'-i« 

Sar'-dU,  or  Sar'-des 

Sar'-dilM  (e) 

Sar'-di-ui 

Sar'-dine  (jr) 

8ar-doQ'-<-cu$  (4) 

S«r'-do-n}x  {4) 

Sa'-re-a 

Sa-rep'-ta 

Sar'-^a 

Sar'-i-aaf'-tor 

Sa'-rid 

Sar-ma'-rr-a 

Sar-meD'-tiu 

Sar'-nt-os 

Sa'nra 

Sa-runM-cna 

8aro'-thi 

Sar-pe'doa 

Sar'-ra 

Sar-ras'-t«t 

Sar-ae'-chhi 

Sai^-a<.na 

Sar-san'-da 

Sa'-ruch 

Sa'-tua 

Sas'-ai-a 

SaMao  (A> 

So-tas'-pes 

Sath'-ni'hair'-Mt 

Sath'-ra-boa-xa^-Dft 

Sa'-Ti-» 

Saf-i-bar-za^-Mf 

Sa-Uc'-Q-U,  or 

Sa-tio'-u-Kta 
Sa'-tit 

Saf-r«-p«".nl 
!ki-trl'-cuia 
Sa-Uop'-a-cM 
Sat'-n-ra 
Sat'-u  rei"-um  «,  or 

Sat'-u-re''-iim 
8af-tt-r»r-u« 
8at'-ur-na''-lio(rf) 
So-tur'-Dt-a 
Sat'ur-nr-iras 
Sa-tut'-xu-os 
Sa-tur'-niu  (rf) 
Haf-u-rain 
Sat'-f-rl  (d) 
Sal'-y-rui  (d) 
Sau  fci'-ua  Tro^-irtw  • 
Saul 

Saa-rom'-a-ta 
Sau'-rus 
Sav'.^ra 
SaV-a-raa 
8a'-vt-a« 
Sa'-vo,  m  8a-vo'-iMi 

Su'-TU» 

Sai'-i-cb«ff 

Scae'-a 

Se»'-To 

SMB'-VO-ld 


li 


f*  't*i  ft*  St  7, 8,  wc  Ob«.  1,  t,  a,  Ac..  previoiM  to  the  K«j. 
•li^teTBlnionicsitiuitlaiMbllabktotMwandtds:  tcePr.lSI. 
>)Itiaa*(MltoTocalitt  itiei;  flrtftitakttheoatmptaAMNiiid, 
I  «fr  «Mlk«  ti  ilw  liMf«<t  «r  At. 
Thi*  it  an  Knglbh  ftmnaUw. 
jSwbo,orwardtfala<aHolt,faiU>a  Dkttonaiy. 
'XM»tiw«iiiiMllbMiafl«caiMrilica  liMrandadaslii/WlL 
■  iJh^  **  **■  *•«»"(  *>>*  «aiwrMl  pMaoBdathm  of  tb«  word, 
^1"^  tba  aaUMdUas  gii«  Saai'>a-ci"-a  a»  having  baen  Uk«- 


(ff)Th*p  In  th«  Ant  cylkM*  te  alworticdbT  lliv  vandoTittrar 
th«  laeoad  ;  ••■  Frio.  lU:  Saprkirt  laaa  SagUth  ftiimaUitt; 
whk^  Me  aUo  In  th«  Dktkmiuj. 

(Jt)  Tht  orlchial  qoanilljr  oftha  am  tylUb)*  U  sbfltt*  a*4  tha 
vord  ml«rot  Accordingly  be  ptaoooaced  Sat'-an;  Wl^aaia  a 
tbooMnd  othar  imunocis  (raclia*  Ca'-ta,  f  Ia''t9,  Ac)  iba  nl- 
■    -       ■        '      ^  ■  Jaaiaa 


l.ibicaHon  In  tfia  Enclkh  oiada  off  • 
ibn  fint  vowdioflalilitha  lyilabk 
Dlotloaary. 


tiM  v«ad 
the  wotd  alaa  la  tha 


SE 


8C 


8H 


8H 


SH 


^,  a,  or  €ih»A  :  i  or  jf-r4  :  e«=^a :  ch^^ik  :  ci,  ii,  Ti,  ftcsshe :  {")  the  principal  accefit 


Seal'p»-ua 

Son-man' -der 

Sca-man'-dri-os 

Scan-da'-n-a 

Scan'-dt-n«''-T<^ 

Scan'-Ti-a^-nui 

Scantil'la 

Scap-tes'-y-to 

ScAiZ-Ti-a 

Scap'-Ti-oi 

Scap'-u-la 

Scar'-di-i 

Scar-phK-o,  or 

Scar'plM 
Scau'>rtu 
Sced'-o-tiu 
Scel'-«-ni''-iQt 
Soep'^b 
Scep'-tz-M 
Sce'-va 
Sche'-cHem  • 
Sche'-dt-a 
Scbe'-di-aa 
Sche'-ri-a 
SchoB'-ne-os 
Schos'-nua^r  Sche'-no 
Sci'^thU 
Sci'-a-thot 
Sci'^roa 
SciK-lua 
Sci'nit 
Scin'-thI 
Sci-o'-ne 
Scf-pl'Hi-dw 
8cip'-4o 
SeVm 

8ei-ra'-dt-uBi 
Sci'-rat 
Sci'-ron 
8ci'-ru» 
Sco'-lM 
Scoin'*brus 
Scf/paa 
Sco'-pt-am 
ScorAlis'-cl,  and 

ScoisKi'-cM 
Soo-tf-na* 
Sco-ta«'-i« 
Scribea  (c)  (d) 
Scri-boT-nwi 
8cri-boi'-ni-a''-nut 
Scri-bc/-nj-iif 
Scyr-a-co"-um 
Scy'-lal 
Scyl'-la 
ScyMce'-nm 
Scyl'W-aa 
ScylMIs 
ScyMoa 
8cy-lu'-ru» 
Scyp'-pi-am 
Scy'-rai 
Scy'-ros 
Ser-th* 

Scy'-thM,  or  Scy'-tha 
ScythM-a 

Scyth'-<-an»  (c)  (rf) 
8cyth'-nJ«» 
Scy-thK-nna 
Scy'thon 
8cy-tho|/-o-lia 
8CTth'-o-por-i-lana(c) 

Se-baa'.U-a 
Se'-bat 

8el/en-ny"-l«ia 
Se-bflTtna 


So-bu'-»i-a"-nl.  or 

Se-gu'-ai-a"-ni  (Jt) 
Sec'-o-caA 
S«:h'-e-m".aa 
Se'-chu 
Sec-ta'-nna 
Sed'-e-cl"-a» 
Sed'-i-U^-ni.  or 

Sed'-«n-ta''-nl 
Se^o'-ni 
Se-du'-ai-I 
Se-ges'-ta 
Se-gea'Ui 
Se-jfob'-ri-ga 
Seg'-ni 
Sef'-o-nax 
Se-ffon'-ri-a,  or 

Se-gun'-Ti-a 
S*g'-on-li"-o-ci 
Se-go'*TiHi 
Sv'-gub 
Se'-ir 
Se'-i-rath 
Se-gun'-Ti-um 
Se'-i-ua  Stra"-bo  * 
Se-ja'-nua  ^"-K-na 
Se'-la 
Se'-la  Uam'-moA-le"- 

koth 

Se'-led 
Ser-e-roi'aa 
Se-lem'-noa 
Se-le'-ne 
Sel^-ea-c«"-na,  or 

Se-leo'-cia 
S©-leu'-ci-«  (e) 
S«-leu'-ci-d« 
Se-ltfu'-cia 
Se-leu'-cna 
SeKge 
Se-lim'-noa 
Se-li'-none,  or 

Se-ir-noa 
Sel-la'-ki-a  (b) 
Sel-le'ia 
Ser-li 

Se-lym'-bri-a 
Sem 

3em*-a-ehV*-ah 
Sem'-aV-ah 
Sem'-o-r-aa 
Sem'-e-i 
Seni'-«>1« 
Se-uier<k>  ua 
Sem'-i  Oer-ma"-ni 
Seni'-i-gun"-tua 
Se-mir'-a-niia 
Se'-mia 
Sem'-no-ner 
Se-mo'-net 
Sein'-o-Banc"-tas 
Sem-pro'-ni-a 
Sem-pro*-ui-aa 
Se-mu'-r<-um 
Se'na 
Sen'-a-flA 
Se-nach'-e-rib  (/) 
8e-na'-taa 
Sen'-na,  or  Se'-na 
Sen'-e-ca 
Se'-neb  (j) 
Sa'nir 
Sen'-O'nef 
Sen'-t»-ua 
S«n'-u-aA 
Se-o'-rlm 
Se'-phar 


Sepb'-a-rad 

Seph'-ar-Ta*-im 

Se -phar-vitea  (e) 

Se-phe'-l« 

Sep-te'-n'-on 

Sep-tim'-i-oa 

Sep'-u'-mn-ler-aa  • 

Sep'^ra 

StH{'-aa-na 

Seq'-ua-ni 

Se  quin'-t-na 

Ser'-a-r-o* 
Ser^-a-phim,  or 

Ser'-a-phin  (4) 
Se-ra'-pt-o 
Se^ra'uu  (h) 
Se'-red 
Se'-r«i 
Ser-bO'-nia 
Se-re'-na 
S«-re'-ni-a''-ilt* 
Se-re'-nua 
Ser-gea'-tos 

Sef-gi-UM 

Ser-gi'-o-lot 

Se-ri'-phua 

Ser'-my-lB 

Scr-ra'-nua 

Se'-ron 

Ser-to'ri-ua 

Se'-rug 

Ser-Ti^-u| 

Scr'-Tt-a''-nua 

f>etviV4a 

Set  Til'-«-a"-nna 

Ser-vU'+ua 

Ser'-Tt-ua  TuT-lwia 

Sea'-o-ra 

S«'-aia 

Se-aoiTtria 

Sea'thei 

Sos'-Uas* 

Sea'-toa,  or  Sea'-toa 

Seau'-Ti-i 

SeV-CrU* 

Seth 

Se'-thar 

Se'-ther 

Se'-thon 

Se'-Ti-a 

Se-ve'-ro 

Se-Te'-ri-a''-noa 

8e-T«'-rua 

Sett'-th«< 

Sex'-tMi « 

S^-x-Ul'-i-a 

Sex-Ur-{-ua 

Scx'-U'-ua  ' 

Sex'tna 

Sha'-al-ab^-bin 

Sha-al'-bim 

Sha-al'bo.nito  (c) 

Sha'-aph 

Sha'-<i-ra"-im 

Sbar'-o-im 

Sha-aah'-faa 

Shab-beth'a-i  * 

Shoch'-i-ft 

Shad'-da-i4 

Sha'-drach 

Sha'-o«7 

Sba-has'4-maih 

Shal'-le^betb 

Sha'-lem 

Sha'Um 

Shal'-iaha« 


ShalMum 

Sbal'-roa-l* 

Shal'-man 

Shar-mo-ue^-wt 

Sha'-ma 

Sham'-o-rr-oA 

Sha'-med 

Sba'- 


Sbam'-rar 

Sham'-hoth 

Sha'-nir 

Sfaam'-nMi 

Sham'-moil 

Sham'-ma-i  < 

^ham'>moth 

Sham-Bu^-tf 

Sham<Ba'-«A 

Sham' abe-K«^4 

Sha'-pbatt 

Sha'-phan 

sha'-phat 

Sha'-pbor 

Shai'  ai « 

Shar'-ma-ini 

Sha'-rar 

Sbo-re'-Mr 

Sha'-ron 

Sha'roo-ita  (c) 

Sha-m'-hen 

Shaah'-ari 

Sha'-ahak 

Sba'-ol 

Sha'-ol-itea  (c) 

Sha-n'-aba 

Sha'-Teh  (a) 

Sha'-reth 

She'-al 

She-al'-ti-el  • 

She'-o-rT-o* 

Sbe'-ar-ja^-abub 

Mbe'-ba.  or  Sbtf'-boA 

Sbe'-bam 

Sbeb'-o-nr^ 

Sheb'-a-fim 

Sbe'-bat 

She'-ber 

Sheb'na 

Sheb'-u-el    . 

Shec'-o-nr-^ 

She'-cbem 

Sbe'-chem-itea  (e) 

Shech'-t-noA 

Shed'-o-nr 

She'h«-rr-«A 

she'kel 

She'-kiA 

She'-lan-HesC*) 

Shel'-e-mr^ 

She'-leph 

She'-leah 

SheV-o-mi 

Shel'-o-mith 

SbeK-o-moth 

She-lu'.mt-el 

Shem 

Sha'-ma 

Sbam'-a-«A 

Sbem'-a-r-oA 

Shem'-a.ri"-«A 

Shem'-e-ber 

Sba'-mer 

Sbem'-i-niUi 

Sh«>mir'o«>inoth 

She-mu'-«l 

Sheu 

Sha-na'-zar 

She'-nir 


Sbe'-bham 

Sheph'-c^r-aA 

Sbe'.pki 

She'.pho 

Sbe-pboT-phli 

Sbrr'-c-bT-dl 

She^-f««Ii 

She-re'-aat 

Sbe^-chack 

Sbe'thai* 

Sba'-ahaft 

Sbeab4)ar-Ctf 

Sbeih 

Sha'Hhar 

She'-lbarBiNr-M4« 

ShoT-va 

Shib'-bo4cdi(l) 

Sbib'-maA 

ShK-chnm 

ShifgaT-oo* 

Shf-oa 

Shf-hor 

Shr-hor  Llb'-«>a 

Sh»-K-iin 

ShiT-bi 

ShU'.him 

SbifleiB 

Shir-lem-ItM  (e) 

Sbi'-feh.orStf-l) 

ShiW<k 

Sht-h/ni 

Shi-kr<oitea  (c) 

Sbir-abah 

Shim'-e^ 

ShimV 

Sbim'H 

ShiiB'-e<aUi 

8hiai'-«-i 
Shlm'-e-ao 
SUm'-hi 
Sbf-mi 
Shim'-itca  (0 

Shi'-moa 

Sbim'-ratb 

Sbim'-ri 

Sbim'-ritb 

Sbian'-roo 

Shim'-toB-ltca  (e) 

Shlm'-roQ  lf«r-(M 

Sblm'-ahai* 

ShT-nab 

Shf-nar 

Shi'-phi 

Shiph'-afte  (e) 

Shfph'-r* 

8hiph'-r«tb 

Sbip'-tan 

ShK-aha 

nr-ahak 

SWf.ra4< 

Shif-toA 

Shit'-tim 

Shf-M 

8hy-ab 

SlW-baeb 

SbO'-ba-M 

Sho'-bal 

Sho'-bdc 

8W-bi 

ShoT-dio 

8lK^-dMb 

S.o'-bam 

Sho'-mer 


t.  a.  4,  S.  a.  7.  a.  M«Ob«.  i,  t.a.  fte ,  pr*«l«(U  to  U>«  Kay. 

(a)    Letter  ■  In  aoflM   titiuUloiM  I*  Uabia  to  b«  MOMad   s  : 

mcFt.  151. 
(ft)1ti«usoaitovoe«llMtta»«t  ortfaitakathtcovntpndMttod, 
.  ?J??** '»  «**•  *n«*>d  of  •»•. 
tf^TIHils  ui  ifnftttblbniwtlva. 
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(«)  Oihcnrte  BBl'-«o-cr-n.  bat  thU.  ihMKk 
ciMkIca)  pronanclatton.  Is  tan  ' 


(/)ThU 


^ai  pron' 
Utheal 


almoM  nnlvanal  i 


th«  •athorlUM  ara  Is  fiiveor  «f  ft 
Tbt  lcti«n  ch  ava 
Tliia  to 
pto. 


•fitoMi^i 


ft)  TbtlcticnchavaMaiM^datatohakaitoa.  ^>«^ 

(I)  Thit  toOMdaiiical  aiTwiaalfni. yal  Mftaa Bi»« ^^ 


S! 8M SP ST 8Y 

A,  a,  or  oAad :  t  or  jf^^ :  e«»^ez :  ch=k :  ci,  si,  ti>  ftcsshc :  ('0  the  principal  accent. 


Sh(/*phi&eh 
ShiZ-phaii 
SlKhshso'-nira 
Sbo-shan'-nim 

E"-4uih 
Sha'-a 
Sha'-oA 
Shn'-al 
Shu'ba^l  * 
Shu'-ham 
Sbo'-hBm-itM(e) 
Shii'-hites  (c) 
6ha'-l«B-it«  (c) 
Sha'-math-ites  (e) 
8hu'-nam-ite  (c) 
Shu'-iMm 
Sho'-iii 
Sha'-nttet  (c) 
Sha'-pham 
Shu'-pham-ito  (c) 
Shup-pim 
Shar 

ShoE'-sliaii 
ShorahanB^-dnth 
Shor-the-laA 
Shtt'-tha-litet  (e) 
S¥-a 
Si'-a-ka 
8¥-ha 

SitaTbo-lath 

St-bi^ni 

SW-mak 

Sib'-ra-ini 

SI-bar'-Ti-vu 

Si-cam'-bii,  ov 
Sy-fam'-bri 
Si«a'ni 
Si^a'-nwi 
Si'.ce-Ua 

Si-chaeT-ot 
8i'-cbem 

SKsin'-t-iis 

Sic'-a-U 

Skr-a-lua 

SitfyonT 

Sid'^im 
Sl'-de 

Sid'i  d^-ouin 

SF-dou 

8i-d</-Qi« 

8i"4o'-iM-n» 

Si-gi'-o-nwth 
Sig'-nt-a 

|f-fy-ni.  Sig'-o-D* 

fijgyii'.nB 

Sfha 

SKhoa 

Si'hor 

Sf-la.orSy'la 

8Ma'nus 

8ll'-a-ri» 

8i'-la« 

BMe'-oua 

81KHoen"-Mf 

m-iru  /-lal"-<-cai 


Sil'-la 
SiI'-o« 
Sil'-o-as 
Sil'-o-oA,  or 

SU'-o-am 
SiK-o-e 
Sil'-pht-ani 
8il-Ta'-ou«(rf) 
SK-mal-cu"-* 
Simbriv'-t-ui,  or 

Sim~bruT'-»-tt« 
Stm'-e-on 
Sim'-e-on-ite*  (c) 
Si-me'-thai,  or 

Sv-me'-thas 
Sim^-i-lse 
Sim'-i-lia 
Stm'-mi-afl 
Si'mo 
Si'-mo-U 
Sim'o-is"i-u(6) 
Si'-mon 
Si-moii'4<U> 
Sim-plic'i-tts 
Sim'-ri 
Sim'-o-lua 
SP-mas 
Sin 

Si'-nai« 
Sin'-di 
SiD-i^s'i 
SP-nim 
Si'>nii 
Sio'-ite«  (e) 
Slo'-no-cM 
Sin'-na-cba 
Sin'-o^ 
Ki'-Don 
Si-iK/-pe 
Si-no'-po-at 
Sin'-o-rix 
Sin'-Ti-i 

Si'-on 
Siph'-moth 
Siph'-Doa 

Si-poo'-tuin,  Si'pus 
SIp'-pai « 
Sip'-y-lum,  and 

Sip'-jf-laa 
SK-rach 
Sl'-roA 
Si-re'-DM  (<0 
Sir'-i-on 
Sf-ris 
Sir'-i-UB  (d) 
Sir'-ini-um 
Sis-am'-ai(a)« 
Si-tam'-net 
Sti'-a-pho 
Sia'-e-iMt 
Si-ten'-na 
Sit'-e-ra 
Sis-fr-gam'-bia.  or 

SU-j^-gam'-bit 
Si-aia'-tui 

SU'-y-phos 

8i.ur-c«f 

Sitb'-nt-dtff 

Si'-tbon 

Si-lbo^'m  a 

Sit'x-u* 

Sit'-DoA 

Stt^-o-net 

Si'-Tan 

Sme'-noa 

Smer'-dis 


Smi'-lax 

Smi'-lii 

Smia-dyr'-i-d«« 

SmiD'-the-us  (tf) 

Sniyi^-na 

So 

So-a'-na 

So-aa'-da 

So-si'net 

So'-choA 

So'-coA 

Soc'-ro-t^  Cd) 

So'dl 

Sod'-om 

Sod'-om-itet  («) 

Sod'-o-nm 

Soe'-nii-aB 

Sog'-dwi"-n« 

Sog'-di-a"-nut 

Sol'KH»,or  SoT-U 

So-lcB'-iB 

Sor-o-mon 

So'-lon 

So-lo'-nt-um 

SoMus 

SoV-tf-ma,  and 

Sorny-nia 
Som'-nns  j 
Sou'-chis 
Son-ti'-<i^tM 
Son'-o-ter 
So^-phax 
So  phe'-ne 
Sopli'-«-reth 
Soph'-o-clat 
Soph'-o-m»''-ba  (a) 
So'-phron 

So-phron'-i-CM  (/) 
Soph  '-ro-nia^-ciu 
So  phro'-DJ-a 
So-phroA'-y-ne  (a) 
Soi/-o-lia 
So-ra 
So-rac'-tex,  and 

So-rac'-te 
So-ra'-nui 
So'-rek 
So'-rex 
So-rix'x-a 
So'-.i-a  (6) 
So-aib'i-tw 
Soi'-t-clM 
So-tic'ora-Ux 
So-iiy'e-nef? 
So'-«-i  (6) 
Sos'-t-bM  (o) 
So-«ip'-a-ter 
So'-ais 

8o-iis'-tra-tni(a) 
So'-«-tt»  ib) 
Soa^-the-nes 
Sos'-tro-tas 
Sot'-o-dtfx 
So'-U-i « 
So'-ter 
So-te'-rf« 
So-ter'-t-cna 
So'this 
So'-tf-on» 
So'-Ti-ua 
So'-oa 
Soz'-o>men 
8oi:'-o-me"-n«f 
Spa'-oo 
Spar'-ta 
Spar'-to-cni 
Spa/-t».or  Spar'-ti 
8par-U''ni  (d)  or 


Spar'-ii^''-l» 
Spar'-Ti-a"-na8 
Spe'-chi-a 
Spea'-di-ug 
Spen'-don 
Sper-chi'-oi 
Sper'-iiMi-toph"-«-fi 
Speu-sip'-pat  • 
Sphac-te'-rt-0 
•Sphe'-rus 
Sphinx  (d) 
Sphi'-o 
Spho'-dri-as 
SphrO'gid'-i-am 
SpicilMnt 
SplD'-iha-ros 
Spin'-ther 
Spi-Um'-e-uet 
Spi-thob'-a-tM 
Spilh'.ri.da''.t«i 
Spo-lc'-Ti-um 
Spor'-o-det  (<*) 
Spu-ri'-na 
8i>u'-ri-u» 
Sta-be'-rt-os 
Sta'-b>-» 
8U'-chys 
Stac'-te 
Sto-gTra 
Sta^-y.ri"-tfl(d) 
Sta'-t-ui  4 
Sta-le'-ooa 
Slaph'-^-ltts 
Sto-san-der 
St  a'-se-ai " 
Sta-siK-e-us 
Sta-til'4^ 
Sta-tir-«.ua 
Stat'4-nB 
Stfl-ti'-ro 
Sta'-n-ui 
Sta-aie'-ni-tM 
Sta'-tor 
Siel-la'-t0x 
Slel'li-o 
Ste'-na 
Sten'-o-boi"-« 
Ste-noc'-ra-tef 
Sten'-tor(d) 
Steph'-o-na 
8teph'-a-nas 
Steph'-a-au8 
SUr-phea  (g) 
Ster'-o-pe 
Ster'-o-pe* 
Ste-«ich'-o-ras 
Stec-Un'-i>ns 
Ste-Mg'-o-raa 
Sier-i-eW-a  («) 
Ste-tim'-bro-tot 
Sthen'-e-le 
8then'-«-lus 
Sthe'-nig 
Sthe'-no 
Sthen'-o-boi"-a 
SUK-be,  or  SUl'-b^a 
8Ur-i-cho 
Stir-Do 
Stim  -i-coo 
Stiph'-t-los 
Sto-bs'-us 
StoB'-cha-detf 
Sto'-t-ci  (d) 
StraTbo 
Sini-tar'-chat 
8tra'-to.  or  Stra'-too 
Straf-o-cl0s 
Slrat'-o-nr-ce 


Strat'-o-nf-cus 

Stron'-gy-le 

Stronh'-tf-dw 

Stror-plii-UB 

Stru-lhuph' a-gl 

Strif-Uiui 

Stry'-ma 

Strym'-no 

Stry'-mon 

8tym-pha'-li-a«  or 

Slym-pha'-Us 
Stym-pbaMos 
Styg'-ne 
Sty'-ro 
Sty'-rua 
Sryx  (d) 
Suo-de'-laCA) 
Su'-oA 

Su'-ar-do^-n#« 
Su'-ba 
Su'-ba-i  * 
Su-ba'-tri-I 
Sab-lic'i-aa 
Sub'-o-ta 
Sub-ur'-ra 
Su-ca'-atb-ites  (c) 
Suc'-colh 

Suc'-cotb  B«"-noth 
Su'-cpo 
Sud 

8a'-d»-as 
Stie«'-M  (A) 
Suea'-io-n0»  (A) 
Sae-U/-nJ-naCA) 
Sue'-Ti  (A) 
Soe'-vi-nt  (A) 
Suf-fo'-not 
Sttf-fa'-n-iw,  OT 

Sa-f<*'-TX-ai 
Sa'-i-daa  (t) 
Sair-4-as(A) 
SoT-o-nef  (A) 
Siik'-ki-inu(e) 
Sol'-chi 
Sal'-ox-os 

Suf-mo.or  SuK-mo-na 
SolpiT'i-a 
Snl-|dT'i-a<*  or 

Sol-pio'i-ns 
Sam-nia'>nas 
Su'-iu-ci 
8a'-nt-d«« 
So'-ni-um 

8u'^>-»«t'-aa-ril"-»-« 
Su'-pe-rum  ma^-re 
Sur 

Su'-Tfl  iE-myr-<-M 
Su-re'-na 
Sur-ren' turn 
Sn'-rat 
Su'-m(o) 
Su'-M-na  (a) 
Su' un-«hite*  (e) 
Sa-Mo'-nah  (a) 
Stt'-al  (tt) 

Su-n'-a -na  (a)or8ii^ -ris 
Su-«a'-n'-on  (•) 
Su'-trt-un 
Sy-ag'-rus 
Syb'-«-ria 
Syb'wi-ri  "-t«  (d) 
Syb'-otas 
Syc'-fl-minc  (d) 
8y-ce*-n« 
Sy'-char 
Sy-cin'-nn* 
Sy'-e-dro 
(Sye'-lQB 


t 


»  Uttw •  in  K«M  •itiMdeM  i»  li«W«  to  be  MntMtod  g :  Ma  Pr.  MX. 
>)  It  b  vMHt  to  vocalf M  the  • ;  or  if  n  taka  the  GorrupiMi  Mvad, 
ie  makt  it  she  imtead  of  tbe. 
(0  Thb  U  M  Eagliab  /omMtire. 
(•)  Sm  irin,  or  •Olds  rtlatcd  to  it,  ia  lb«  OietioBary. 
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(0)  Or  Smin'-tbtiu  in  tveayllabiM,  and  an  aa  Q. 
If)  Applied  to  one  who  U  b;  nature  trmiterate. 
(f)  ITm  tound  of  pA  is  Tocallxed  :  tee  Prln.  ItfS. 
(ii)Tbeit  fklU  into  the  aouadofK*.  and  MtedMcaa  the  word  h}< 
nUable  ttioner  than  It  would  otherwka  be  :  aaa  Prte.  lO. 
(0  Mor«  comttonly  bat  I«m  coocctJj  Sal"'^ 


TA 


TA 


TE 


TE 


TH 


idt^  mt  or  ahtmi  i  i  of  f  I :  tw^^ktt :  cb:«k :  ci,  n,  ti,  &c.=sbe :  CO  the  priocipal  aooesL 


8)-«'  ue,  (vScriplure> 

Sy'-o-uc  (in  )i>frn^) 

Hy'-ene'-M-m  (*) 

8y'-«*n-i'*tet 

Svtf'-a-rot 

S'\V-« 

8>r-«u« 

S>l'.|a 

Syl'-lU 

S\l'-o^f 

8>  T-o-son 

Syl-va'-ntM 

8)r-T»-a 

Syl'-vi-Ui 

Sy'-in*.  or  Sy'-a* 

t>ym'-bo-IuA 

S>  m'-ma-cbua 

Sym-pleg'-a-dM 

sy-mua 

Sya'-o-Kogw  (d) 

Syn-eel^-liu 

Sy-oe^-si-os  (() 

Syo'-ge-lu« 

Syn'-QU 

8yn'-iwi-lox"-U 

Syn'-nb 

8y-Dai'  pe 

8yBMi<cbe 

Syo'-ty^he 

Sy'.phax 

Sy-ubs'-nm 

8yr-a-c«t 

Syr'-a-co''-M-a(0 

Syr'-o-co^-Mi 

8yr'-«i(<0 
Syr'-l-a  M«^-#«a* 
Sy'-rinx 
Syr'-i-oo 
Syr'-u  Fh«"-iiix 
8yi'-o  Pha-ni^-cM 
8  y  r '•o-phe-nio^i'A 
8y'.ro» 
Hyr'-Ut  (rf) 
Sy'-riM 

Sysim'-«-ibMt 
8ys'-i-n«i 

Sy'thu 

T. 

Ta'-a-HBch 

T«'a-nmch.8br'-lo 

Ta-«u'-tf« 

Tab'-ba-oth 

Tab'-bath 

Ta'-be-ul 

Ta'be^l 

Tabel'-lt-ua 

Tab'-c-ra 

TaV-i-tha 

Ta'-bor 

Ttb'ra<a 

Tab'-rimon 

Ta  bnr'-nat 

Tac'-fti-ri^-iiai 

Ta-chaai]/-io 

Taoh'-mo-uito 

Ta'-chot.  or  Ta'<chai 

Tac'JU:  7 

Tac'i-tat  7 

Taif-inor 

Ta'-df^ 

Ta'-nl-aa 
Ta'-RM 

Trt-go'-DJHW 

Ta'>fiia 

TaT-lMNi-    -         - 
Ta'-han-lte*  (c) 


Ta-hjiph'-a  dm 

Tnhnp'-^-net 

Ta'-hatb 

Tah'-pe  iKt 

Tah'-r»^ 

Tab'  ilm  Ilod^-ihi 

Ta.la'-ti-«i  (b) 

Tal'aus 

Tala'jr-M 

Tjtl'-e-tun 

Tal'-l-tha  Ca"-ml 

Tal'-mai* 

Tal'-nKm 

Tal'-taa 

Tal-thyb'-i-tti 

Ta'-lua 

Ta'- 


Ta'-mar 

Tam'<a-ni« 

Ta-ma'>M  a  '  (a) 

Tam'-e^is 

Ta'-mo* 

Tam'^mas 

I'am'-pi'US 

Tam'-y-ras 

Tam'-y-rU 

Ta'-oach 

Tan  -<i-gro 

Tao'-o-gnu,  or  Tan*- 

a-get 
Tan'^-U 
Tan'-a-qalt 
Tau'-hu-meth 
Ta'-nia 
Tan-tal'-cHl^t 
Tan'-ta-bu 
Ta-nn'-u-us  Ott^-m- 

ntu 
Ta'-phath 
Taph'-«-nef 
Vrt'pMe 
Ta'-pbi-ua,  or  Ta'- 

plii-««''-fQi 
Taph'-D«f 
Ta'-phon 
Tap'-pit^ 
Tap>rub'-a-ne 
Tap'-aui 
Tap'-y-ri 

Tar'-a-loA 

Tar'^-nb 

Ta'-raa 

Tar'-ax-lp*'-pua 

Tai^ber-U 

Tar-cho'-Ti-u8 

Tar'-chon 

Ta'-re-a 

Ta-ren'-tom,  or  T» 

rwn'-tiu 
Tar'-on-li^-nui 
Tar'-nw 
Tar'-po 
Tar-pe'-iHi  * 
Tar-pe'-l  OS  » 
Tat'-pal-ltea  (c) 
Tar-qu!n'H-a 
Tar-quin'-i-l 
Tar-qain'-<-iu 
TarqulT'l-ua 
Tac'-qui-ttia 
tai'-ra-cr-wi 
Tar'-ra-co 
Tar-ru'-Ti'ua 
Tar'aa 
Tat'.thU 

?ai^ihUh 
ar-fthl'-ti  (o) 
Tar'-w-iu 

Tar'ius.  or  Tar'  loa 
TaK-tak 


Tar'-tan 
Tat'-na-i  * 
Tar'-tfln»  (rf) 
Tar-tec'-siu 
Tar-on'-Ti  ua 
Taa-ge'-Ti-iw  (a) 
Ta'-Ti  an 
Ta'-Ti-«n''-t«f 
Ta'n-ua 
Tal'-Ui 
Tao^lan'-Ti-i 
Tau'-nos 
Taa-ra'Dt^ 
Tau-ran'-tef 
Tau'-rl 
Tau'-r/-ca  Cher'-ao- 

ne"-tQS 
Tau'-ri-ca 
Tau-rf-ni 
Taa-rU'-d 
Tau'-rt-um 
Tau'-ro-min^'-f-am 
Tau'rua  (i) 
TaxM-la 

Tax'-f-la».  or  Tax'-ikf 
Tax'-<-maq^oi  Itta 
Ta-y/e-te? 
Ta-yy'o-la«.  or 

Tmyg'e-ta7 
Te-a'-num 


Te'-«-rua 

Tea'-te-a, Tc*-* te.  or 

Te-gw'-a-le 
Te'-bo* 
Teb'^-U"-** 
Te'-beth 
Tech -nea'-aa 
Teeh'-no-tb 
Tec'-ta-mna 
Tec-tos'-«-ge«,  or 

Tee-toa'-«j« 
Tc-ge'-o,  or  ft-gm'-a 
Teg'-u-la 
Te/y-ro  7 
Te-haph'-ne-|i«« 
T«-hir-naA 
Te'-<-U8* 

T«'-t-um,»  or  Te'-oa 
Te'-kcl 

Ta-ko'-o,  or  Ta-ko'-oA 
tewko'ltaafc) 
TeKHibib 
Ta'-UiA 
Tel'-o-im 
Tel'-o-mon 
Ter-a-mo-ni^-O-dM 
Te-laa'-aar 
Tel-cbf-nef 
Tel-ehin'-«Hi 
Tei-chin'-t-oa 
tcl'-chii 
Ta'-lo-B 
Te-leb'-o-aa 
Te-leb'-o« 
Te-leb'-o-e» 
Ttl'-e-bo^-t-da 
Tef -a^laf.  or 
Tel'-e^ioa 
T«r-rcir-d^« 
Te-leg'-o-nua 
Te'-lam 
Ta-lem'-o^hot 
Tel'a-maa 
T«r-«-phair'-aa 
Ter-«-phua 

Te-l«'-ti-fl(i)(<0 

Te-lea'-*-claa 

Tel'-e-tU^-la 

Tal'-e-ato^-i-cM 

Tel'-e-ai^-nua 

Tcr-a-»ip''-pua 


Te-lea'-pbo-raa 
Tel'-e-atag^-o  raa 
Te-Wa'-taa 
T©-le»'Ui 
Te-le«'-to 
Ter-«-thus 
TerH»-lh«i"-sa  (a) 
Te-lini'-ri-aa 
To>leu'-Ti-aa 
Tel'-ha  re^'-abu 
Tel-har'-ao 
Tel-la'-oa 
Tel'-li-aa 
TeK-lia 
iTH'-lua 
Tel'-me-U 
T«*r-nie-IaA 
Tel-mes'-fas.  or 

Tel-mis'-Bua 
Te^-lon 

Tel-lhor-aa  (a) 
Te'4ya 
Te'-m« 
Te'man 
Te'-ma-ni 
Te'-man-itea  (c) 
Te-ma'-Uie-a 
Te'-nawnl 
Te-me'-nt-um 
Tem'HP-nr-lw 
T«m'-e*nua 
Tem'-e-rln''-dtf 
Tem'*««ao 
Tem'-e-ae 
Tem'-net 
Tem'-Doa 


Tem' 


P« 


Ten'-«-doa 

Ti-n'-CT 

Ten'-e-aU 

Te'-noa 

Ten'-ty-ro,  (Egypt) 

Tan  ty'-rd,  Cnuaca) 

Te^s»a.orTa*H-oa* 

Te'-pho 

Te'-raA 

Tar^w^phim 

Tere^on 

Te-ren'-Ti-a 

Te'-ren-Ti-a''-naa 

Ta-ren'-Ti-tta 

Te-ren'-tua 

Te'-reih 

Ta'-rc-ua,  or  Ta'- 

Trr  gca'-ta,  or 
Tcr-get'-tum 
Te'-ff-aa 
Ter'-f-I>a''-iua 
Ta-rid'-a^  * 

Trr'-i-fum 
Ter-men'-Ti-a 
Tei'-ma-roa 
Tar-me'-aua 
Ter'-mi-na''-l»^ 
Ter'-mt-na'^-Ua 
Ter^-mt-niia 
Ter'-ni-ana,  or 
Tm-mes'-aaa 
Ter-pan'-der 
Terp-aich'-o-re 
iTerp-aie'-ra-ta 
Ter'-rfrcl"-ii* 
Ter'-ro-aid''-Hia 
Ter'-Ti-a 
Ter'-ti-oa 
Ter-tnl'-U-a^-nus 
Ter-tuT-lua^ 
To'-Ui 
Te'-tKya 


Tetrap'-orJh 

Tefraick  (i) 

Tef-rt-en* 

Teii'-«« 

Tea'-cti 

Ten'-wi-m 

Teu'-i« 
TanU'-afccor 

Teu'-UMii* 
Teu'-to-MM 
Tea'-U^arTca4i'^ 
Titt'-lhra* 
Teu-toa'wMai 
Teu'  to-nv  aad 

T«u'-la-na(tf) 
Thabeo'oa 
I'bad-da'HU 
Tb«'-h«sh 
Tha'-U 
Tha'-li 
Thal'-tf-oe 
Tha^as'-afr«< 
Tha'lo 
Tha-W-trw.  s 

Tba-let'-tm 
Thal«'-la< 
Th«-U'-« 
Th«r-pf-Oi 
Tha'-maA 
Thaa'Da-tW 

Tham'-yn* 

Tham'-y^ 

Thai/-«»«M 

TUa'-ta 

Thar-fa'-l»« 

Tha-ri'-^dai 

Tba'-Topa 

TTiaf'-i» 

Thar'-ahish 

Tha'-sz-«B»ar 

Thra'-ai-aa 
Tha'-aoa 
Thaa'-ai 
Tba'-aaa 
Thao-man'-Tt-ai.  ta4 

Thau-man'4tt 
Thao'-iBaa 
Tban-aa'-ci  us 
The*-* 

TheWenai' 
The-a'-f» 
The-a'-oo 
Tbe-a'-tiom 
Tha-ar'-t-daa 
The-ar'-nat 
Tb«'-«-te"-U« 
Tbe*-b« 
Tbe'-ba-ta(^ 
The'-be.o^W•^• 
The'-bea 
Tbfra(]C-« 
Tha'^* 

Tbe-laa'-f«r 

Thel'^phai^aA 

The-lei^-sai 

Thel-po'-as 

TbeU-i'^m 

Theht-rsi-fa 

The-me'-ahaaMa) 

Tbe^-mla 

Tha-mi«'-«f^ 

Tben'-a-oai 

Tbem'H-M* 

The-mia*4i-«a* 


TfcetB'-fift^Wj 


?*f'.*L?'  '•  7*  •»  •«•  Ob«.  I  •  f .  8,  ftc,  Mvvloiu  to  U^  Kej. 

If  ftt  talut  Um  cooapidl  I 


(•6  to  to  teMi  to  «a«MM  tlw  • ; 
ta  Mkt  u  ib«  iaMMMl  of  tb^ 
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(•>  T1ii»  to  aa  CagUih  Aonalhra. 

(di  8«*aUiNar«ovdsnlal«dl0it,fiilMDIcliian« 

(«)  TbalaMtvocyllablMblaBddMlr " 


TH 


TH 


TI 


TO 


TR 


^^■««as^i 


'A^y  a,  or  a^=al:  Tor  jf=ai :"  cm^Iu  :  ch=k :  ci,  h,  ti,  &c^tbe :  C")  »b*  principal  acteHt. 


The'-<K:l^«o 
The'fMslM 

The'-o  clym''-«^i» 
The-4itf-n-taM 
Th«-od'-a-auM,  or 
l'hf-od'-«Hn«« 

The^Mf-a-re"-t«i 
The-oil'-o.ri*'-ta» 
The'-<Ml«*-M 
Th«'-o-<lc/'HnM 

The-od'-o-ta 

Tbe'-CMki'Mf-oD  < 

Tlie-od''0-tiu 

TW-0|r-D^'-t«t 

Tbeo^nis 

Th«'-oni-ii«»''-liu 

TW-on 

Tlie^n'-o-e 

The'-o-M 

The-opn'-a-ne 

The-oph'-«-B«« 

The'-o-pha'' n«.« 

TheH»ph'-j-lni 

Tbe'-o-pkrms"-tnfl 

Tha'-o-por-««iM 

The'-o-pom''-pu« 

The'-o-phy-ltte^-tM 

The-</-ri-u» 

The'K>-trHnaji 

Tbe-OK'-e-Ba 

Th«'-oxV-M'« 

TW-ozV-ni^ 

TWm 

Tbe-ram'-bna 

The-niii'-»«ct 

Th©-rmp'.ne,  or 

T«-rap'-ne 
The'-im* 
Tbe-rip'-pi-dM 
Thei'^a* 
Ther'.nia 
Tber^me-kth 
Tber*ino'-don 

Thei'miu 

The-rod'-o-maa 

TW-ron 

Ther-pan'-der 

Ther-Mii'<ler 

TbeT-tiK-o-eha> 

Ther^lp'.pu. 

Ther-ar-uc 

Tbet-bi'-Uf 

TWie-m,  ■  or 

The-ii'-dM 

'JWmoph'-o-ni  («) 
TW-mo-phor^-^Hira) 
TWmoth'-a-to  (a) 
TW-pta 
Th«».pi'HMl«j 
The».pl'-ad«» 
Theg'.pf-B 
Thei'-pi,  * 

Tne»'-pi-uf,flr 
Thea'-tf-na 

The$-pro'.Ti-« 
Jjl^pio'.tiw 

TJet-ta'-U^oo 


Tlio*  •ao'loB 
Tbes'-to 

Thet-U'-o-de,  and 
Tbea-ti'-a-def 

Thes'-iHiiS 

Thea'-tt-u«  • 

The«'-!or 

ThMT-ty-lii 

The'-tU 

Tbea'-daa« 

TheuT-lia.  or  Ten'- 
thU* 

Thi'-a* 

Thim'-brou 

Tiiim'-na-tbatli 

Thi-od'-a-mas 

Thi«'-be  (a) 

Tldg'-faa  (a) 

Thli'^o^  (a) 

Tho-an'-Ti*um 

Tho'-ai 

Tho'-« 

Tfao'-liu 

Tbom'-at  (*) 

Thom'-o-l 

Thom'-yrit 

Thon  (/) 

Tho'-nCi 

Tho'-on 

Tho'-o-»a 

Tho^Z-t^ 

Tho-ra'-ni-Of 

Tho'-rax 

Tht/ri-a 

Thot'-nax 

Thor'-iu« 

Tbo'-ni 

Thra'-ce  (j) 

Thra'-«e« 

Thra'cia 

Thra'-ct^a>« 

Thf«'H5l. 

Tbra'-WHit.  (Greek 

name) 
Thra-ae^ae,  (Script.) 
Tbm-eid'-e-ttt 
Thra'-si-us 
Thm'-«o  (<l> 
Thnw'^biria* 
Thraf'-t^-d«)''-us 
Thra-syl'-la* 
Thra-ty  m'-a-ch  at 
Tbraf'-y^me^-dtft 
Thraa'-y-me"-nei 
Thraa'-yme''«nai 
Thre-ic'int 
Thre-is'-M 
Threp-«ip'-pas 
Thri  am'-biit 
Tbro'-ni-um 
Thry'-on 
Thry'ni 
Thu-cyd't'-det 
Thu-la'-to 
Thu'-le 

Tlmm'-rnhn 
Thu'  ri-ir,  or 
Thu'-ri-um 
Tliu-rl'-nitt 
Thus'-ci-a 
Thy'-a 
Thy'^-d/* 
Tby'Hunii 
Thy'-a-ua 
Thy'^itr-ro 
Tby-Ur'-nl 


TbyHei*-tif 

Thym'-bra 

Thyni-bm'-ua 

Thym'-brU 

Tliym'-bron 

Thym'-«-le 

Tby-mf-a-thls 

Thy  moch'-a-ref 

Thy-moB'-tes 

Thy-od'-o-mai 

ThyV-ne 

Thyn/'ne-us 

Thy'-o-nia''-nua 

Thy'o-Uf 

Thy'-re 

Thyr'-e^i 

rh}V-e-nt 

Thyr'-i-on 

Thyr-«ay'e-t«  7 

Thys'-ioB 

Thy'-ua 

Ti'-a-M  Co) 

•nv-bath 

Tibe'-rt-ae 

Tn/^.ri''.na8 

Tib'-e-rie 

Ti-be'-n-u. 

Ti-be'-de 

Tib'-ni 

Ti-buK-loa 

Ti'-bQT 

Tl-bar'-n-us 
Tibiir'-lu» 
Tich't-us 
Tic'i-dtf  7 

Ti'-dal 

Tid'-t-ui 

Ti-et'-M 

Ti-Ur-ia 

Ti-frr'-nnm 

Tir-fl-ri. 

TVel-ir-noa  7 

Tt-gel'-lMu 

Tig*-Ulh  Pi-Ie^ser 

Tl-gra'-n«« 

TlE'-ran-o-cej^-la 
Tv-ftres 


,.      ri^ni 
Tlk'-ToA 
Tlk'-rath 
Til'^-lw"-! 
Ti'-lou 
Ti-mc'-a 
Tl-ma'-us 
tVma^e-nes  T 
Ti*mag'*o-ras 
Ti-nuin'-dra 
Tt-nuin'-drfd«s 
Tl-nan'-Uuft 
Ti-mar'-chua 
Tlm'-fl-re''-Ui 
T»>ma'-s^n  '  (a) 
Thn'a^iib''-e-ui 
Ti-ma'*mi 
Tf-me'-lns 
Ti-me'-si-as  (6) 
Tim'-na 
Tim'-nath 
Tim'-na-tboA 
Tim'-naih  Ife^-re* 
Tim'-nalh  Se"-r«A 
Tlm'.nite  (c) 
Tl-moch'-a-ris 
Tim'-o-clo"-a 
Ti-moc'-ra  les 
Ti-moc'-re-on 


Tim'-o-de'^-mua 
Tlm'-o-U"-aa 
Ti-mo'4eK>n 
Tl-mo'-lat 
Ti-mom'-a-cboa 
Tf-mon 
Ti-moph'-a-nef 
TI-nKr -the-u**  or 
Ti-mo'-UMoa  * 
H-mox'-e-nus 
TIn'-ria 
Tl'-pfia 
Ti'-phyi 

TIph'-y-M 

Tip'-^iA 

Ti'-nu 

Ti'-rmth-llet  (0) 

Ti-re'^i^t  (h) 

Tir'-ho-koA 

Tir'-ho-naA 

Tit'-i-a 

Tir'-t-ba".M» 

Tir'W-da".l« 

Ti'-ri. 

TTro 

Tir'-»hff.lha 

Tl-ryn'-thi-a 

Ti-ryn'-thua 

Tii'-mik. 

Ti-a»'-um 

Tiaag'-o-raa 

Ti-aam'-e-net 

Tl-aaii'-droa 

Ti-aar'chua 

Tuh'bite 

Ti-ai'^-rua  (a) 

Tl-tiph'-o-ne 

Ti-aiph'-o-nua 

Tia-aam'-e-nua 

Tia'-sa-plier"-nei 

Tl-UB'-a 

Ti'-Un,  Tlta'nus 

Tit'-a-na 

TMa'-niVa 

Ti-Un'-i-iUt 

Ti-ta'-nita,  (a  giant) 

Til'-a-nna,  (a  river) 

Tif -a-re^-Bi-ua  (6) 

Tit'-e-nna 

Tiih'-e-nld^^-a 

Ti-tbo'-nua 

Ti-lhraua'.|<t 

Ti.thraa'-ttf« 

TiT'l-* 

TiT'i-a^-na 
TiT'i-«''.ntta 
TiT'M 
Tl-tln'-t-ua 
Tix'i-ua 
Ti-tor'-mua 
Ti-tu'-rj-ua 
Ti'-tua 
Til'if-ma 
'Tify-ui 
Tr-Van 
Tl'-ia 
Ti'-tile  (c) 
Tle-pol'-e-mua 
Troa'-rna  ' 
Tnw/.loa  • 

To'-o-noA 

Tob 

To-bi'-oA 

Tobl'-aa 

To'-bi  el 

To-bi'jflA 


IV^jit 
To'^hett 
To-gar'-maA 
To-gtt'-ta 
To'hu 
To'-l 
To'-lrt 
To' lad 
To'-la-itea  (f ) 
ToK-ba-n« 
Tol'-mal  < 
Tol'-nii-dff 
To-lo'-aa  (a) 
To-lum'-naa 
To'-lat 
To-mas'-aBi 
Tom'-a-rm 
Tom'-i-atf 

To'-moa,  or  T</-niia 
rom'-y-ria 
To'-ne-a 
Ton-gil'-II 
To-pii'-toa 
To'.phel 
To'-phei 
Ton'-i-ria.  or 

Top'-roa 
Toi'ini 
To-ro'-ne 
Tor-qua'-ttf 
Tor-qoa'-ta 

for'-tor 
o'-rna  . 
Tor'-y-ne 
To'.u 

Tox'*iM"-t# 
Tox'-€-ua 
Tux-ie'-ra  t« 
Tra'ba* 
Traoh'-a-lna 
Tra'-chaa 
Tra^jhi'-nf-tf  « 
Trach'-anr-tt* 
Tra'-fna 

Tra'-Jan^op^^hUa 
Tra-ia'-MM 
Tral'-le* 

Trana'tib^.if'Hiia 

Tra-pa'-tua 

Tni^ul'laa 

Tre-ba'-Ti*n4 

Tre-bel'-li-a''-nua 

Tre-bel'-UV-oaa 

Tre-bel'lt-na 

TnV-i-a, 

Treb'^-ua 

Tra-boTnl-a 

Tre-UZ-ni-aa 

Treb'nla 

Trr'-rua 

Tfav'^ri 

Tri-a'-n.* 

TriV-rfoa 

Tri-balMl 

TriVHj-cl 

Tri-bo'-ni  (rf) 

Trlc'aa-lK'-al 

Trie'-c« 

Tri-cla'.n.« 

Tri'Oie'-Ba 

rri'-r-teT".i-ca 
Trif^lf-nue 
Tri-nac'-ri-a,  or 

Tii'-nacris 
Tri'-iioban"-Ut 

rri'-o-ca"-l<i 

?ri'KH:U 
li'-o-paa.  ot 
Tri'-opg 


•••»♦»  8i^7»a,«MOfM<  l.f,  I,  tK^fntlmn  to  Um  I«t. 


**«taiBLi**  *****  rflBM»-»  Is  (Ubto  ta  b*   immdcd    t: 
0)ini  MMl  to  ro^ln  iht  ■ ;  or  if  SI  taka  Mm  eWApted  sooni^ 
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U)  Th  ■oumltd  M  T  :  MO  Prin.  1(8. 
(/)  SfUten  (ConratflinofTS^plsf^safti 

oritr  to  iMathcn  Ibo  sound  <f  iboo. 
Or)  As  an  EMish  vcrd,  thtaee  Id  tavM 
(k)  Mnton  (PmdMa  Lml  b.  Ut.  I.  M) 

hMHt  pMBoaadtif  It  Tf^re-aiaa. 


»•(• 


in 


ilaspasfllablo. 
la  la  ibnaiyl. 


TU 


UB 


VB 


VE 


VO 


JfOjOr  oAwJ :  t  or  ^k :  et^kit :  ch»k :  oi,  ii,  tIi  ^c.a««h« :  C)  the  prineipal  aoeeiit 


Tri-phvl'-i-a 

Tri-phiriU 

Tri-phll'-ui 

Trip'-o-li«  (rf) 

Trip-toP-e-muf 

Triq'-ue-tra 

Tt\»-mej^-ka»  (o) 

Trit'-itt  ■ 

Trii'^fe-nr-a 

Tii'  ton  id) 

Tri-to'-nii 

Tri-Ten'-tum 

Triv'-i-a 

Triv'-t'-aB  aa^-train 

Triv'-<-«  la"-ca» 

Tri-vi'-cum 

Trl.mn'-vt-ri(d) 

Tro'-ad«f 

Tro'-M 

Troch'-o-li 

Troe-xe'-ne 

Tro^Mni  7 

Tro-glod'HW-t» 

Tro'-Ktti  Fom-pe"-*- 

Tro-gyl'-li-um 

Tro'-«-lu» 

Tro'-Ja 

Troin'-«n-ti"-n« 

Troph'-f-mu» 

Tro-pho'-ui-m 

Troi 

Tros'-fu-las 

Trot'-Mum 

Tru-cn'-tum.  or 

Tru'-eu  ti"-num 
Try-phe'-na 
Tryph'-e-rut 
Tryph'-j-o-do"-rui 
Tiy-phon 
Try-pho'-M 
Tu'-bal 
Tii'-haCa'Mn 

Tac'-ci-a 

Tu'-ci-a 

Tu'-der.orTu-det'-n-o 

Tu'-di-t«"-na« 

Tu'-drl 

Tu-gi'-ni,  or  Ttt-g«'-»i 

Tu'-fur^'-nu» 

Tu-ii'-to 

Tu-lin'-gi 

Tul'-la 

TuI'-Whi 

Tul-li'-o-la 

Tul'-li-n* 

Ta-ne'-Ui,  or  Ta'-nit 

Tun'-gri 

Tn-ra'-m-ut 

Tut'-bo 

Tttr'-de-ta''-ni 

Tu-re'-ils 

Tu-ri'-nl 

Tu'-ri-u* 

Tur'-nui 

Ta'-ro-nM 

Tu-ro'-ni-a 

Tur'-pi-o 

Ta-rul'-H-us 

Tiis-ca'-ni-o,  and 

Tus'-d-a  • 
Tu«'-«i 

Tui'-cu-la'^-nam 
Tas'-cu-lom 

Tu'-ta 
Tu'-Ti-a 
Tu'-U-cum 
Ta'-tor 


Ty'-a-n<i 

Tv'hi  nc"-Ui,  (oA.) 

Ty'-«-nr-»U 

Ty-be'-rt-** 

Ty'-bri* 

Ty'-bur 

TZ-che 

Tych'-i-M 

Tych'-i-cm 

Ty'^ 

Ty'-de-oa,  or 

Ty-di'-d« 

Ty-e'-nk 

Tym'-ber 

Ty-mo'-lui 

Tym-pa'-nt-o 

Tym-phae'-l 

Tyn-dax'-<-4l«t 

Tyn'-do-ria 

Tyn'-da-rua 

Tyn'-ni-choi 

Ty-phce'-u*,  or 

Ty-ph»'-oa 
Ty-phof'-«-ua.  (o^/*) 
Ty'.phon 
Ty'-ran-ni"-oii 
Ty-ran'-nut 
Ty'-ru*.  or  Ty*-* 
Tyro  (c) 
Ty'-rM 
Tyr'W-l 
Ty-ri'-o-tM 
TV'-ro 

Ty-rog'-ly-phu» 
Ty'-roi 
Tyr-rhe'-i-d» 
Tyr-rhe'-i-dei 
Tyr-rhe'.nl 
Tyr-rhe'-num 
Tyr-rh«'-ntta 
Tyr'-rhen* 
Tyr-rhi'-d» 
Tyr'sii 
Tyr-te'-u« 
Ty'-rui,  or  Ty'-ro« 
Tys'i-as 

u. 

U'-W-i 

Ll'-cal 

U-cal'-«-goii 

U'-cu4)U 

U'-el  . 

U'feni 

U'-fen-U^-na 

UMa-i  * 

U'-Um 

Ul'-la 

Ul'-piV-nut 

Ul-to'-nf-a 

IT'-lu-brw 

U-lys'-aM 

Um'-ber 

Um'-bra 

Um'-bn-a 

Umbri/i-na  7 

Um'-bro 

Um'-mah 

Un'-ca 

Un'-ch» 

UD'-de-cem"Tt-ri 

u-n«ru 

Un'-Di 

Vtaf-iHi  (0 

U'-phaa 

U-phar'-«in 

IT-ra'-ni-o 

U-ra'-ni-l.orU'-ri-i 

U'-ro-nui  (d) 


Ur'ba-M 

Ur-btc'-tt-o 

Ui'-bc-eaa 

U'-ri 

U'-rl-« 

V-xi'-ah 

U-ri'-aa 

U'-ri-al 

U-ri'-JdA 

U'-rim 

V'ri-tes 

Ur-dd'^oa 

U-aip'-e-Uf ,  or 

U-rip'-i-cl 
LVti'-co 
U'-tha-l* 
U'-thi 
U'-teni 
U'-li-ca 

Ux'-el-lo-du^-nam 
Vjsf-i-i  (<r) 
Ua-is'-a-nui 
U'-»a-i  * 
U'-ittl 
U'-xi-ttf 
Vz'ta 
Uz'-ioA 

Uz'-xen  Sh«"-r0A 
Ux'-ii 
Ux-ii'-oA 
Ui-ai'-el 
Ux  xi'^l-ilei  (O 

V. 

Vao-OB'-i 

Va-cn'-no 

Va'-ga 

Va^-dru"-M7(«) 

Va-gel'-li-a* 

Va-Re'-nl 

Va-jex'-o-lha 

Va'-la 

Va'-Iens 

Va-len'-Ti-a 

Var-*n-tin'-i-a''-iiii8 

Va-le'-nVo 

Va-le'-rl-a''-nu9 

Va-le'-rt-ui 

Val'-e-rus 

Val'-gt-us 

Van-da'-lt-i  (<r) 

VaD'gi'-o-OM 

Va-ni'-oA 

Van'-ni-ui 

Va-ra'-n«t 

Var-d«'-t 

Vai'.gu-la 

Va'-ri-a 

Vfl-ri'-ni 

Va-rit'-ti 

V'a'-ri-ui 

Vai'-ro 

Va'-rui 

Vas-co'-iMt 

Vash'-ui 

Vath'-ti 

Vat'-i-ca^-Btta 

Va-tln'-i-ui 

V«f-«e"-nna 

Vec'-Ti-u» 

Ve'-di-u«  Por-li-o 

Ve-ge'-Ti-U8 

Ve'-i-o  » 

Ve'-i-a"-nua* 

Ve'-i-eii"-Uw  * 

Ve'-t-en"to* 

Ve'-M  » 

Vej'-o-via 

Ve-la'-brum 


Ve-la'-iH-aa 

Ve'-lMi 

VeV-i-ea 

Ve-U'-QUB 
Ve'-lMHsaa^^ 

Ve-li'-tra 

Vel'-lo-ri 

VeK-le-da 

Vel-le'-i-aa 

Ve-lo'-ci-oa.or 

Ve-lo^-a^Hia 
Ve-Da'-from 
Ven'-enU 
Ven'-«-li 

Ve-ne'-Ti-« 

Ven'-e-tua 

V©-nU'-tHi 

Vc-no'-ni-us 

\  en-tid'-MU 

Ven'-ti 

Ven'-u-le"-f-m  » 

Ven'-u-lua 

\>'-nu«  (d) 

Ve-na'-»i-«,  or 

Ve-na'-ai-nm  fit) 

Wra'-gri 
«•       «    • 

V  e-ra  -Dt-a 

V^e-ra'-nt-iw 

Ver-biye-nua 

V>r-cer-l» 

Vei'-ciii-got^-o-rix 

Ver<'-na 

Ver-gtt'-i-a 

Ver-gaa'-U-la«''-niii 

Ver-genui 

Ver-gll'^-« 

Ver-gln'-Htt 

Ver'-gi-um 

Ver-go'-bre-tiu 

Ver'-f-tAB  (d) 

Ver'-o-docf-Ti-u* 

Ver'-o-man''-da-i 

Ve-ro'-na 

Ve-ro'-n«i 

Ver'-o-ni-K« 

Ver'-re-gi"-num 

Ver'-rM 

Ver-ri'-toa 

Ver'-ri-us 

Ver-m'-go 

Ver'-ti-co 

Vet'-tt-coj^-di-a 

Ver-tia'-cuf 

Ver-tum'-nui 

Ver'-u-la"-n«s 

Ve'-ru» 

Vei'-bi-ua,  (•)  or 

Ve-sn'-bi-ua 
Ve«'-ci-a"-Bam» 
Ve«'-pa 

Ves-po'-«-a"-naa 
Ves'-cn-la^-il-tta 
Vei'-e-rU 
Ve-io'-vt-ut,  or 

Vo-iei'-voa 
Vet'-to 
Vex-ta'-Ut 
Ve«-U'-1^« 
Vea-tlc'i-as 
Vea-tUM-ui 
Vea'-til-ln 
Vex-U'-ni 
Ves-U'-nux 
Vex'-u-lua 
Ve-xu'-Tt-na 
Vef-ti  UB  » 

V  Hit/- vet 


V«4a'-fi4 

Ve-to'-ri-OB 

V«'-ttts 

Vi-bid'4« 

Vi-bir4-aa 

Vib'-»-ax 

Vi'-bo 

Vi-bor-li^M 
W-oo  Po"-l« 
Vi-eeo'-ta.ar 
Vi-co'^TM 
Vi-oer-l^w 
Vkr-tor 
Vic-to*-ii« 
Vic-lo'-n-nB 
Vic'-to.rT-M 
Vic'-to-fr-noi 
Vic-tum'-Tf* 
Vi-eu'-iw 
Vi-gel'-lMis 

VilMi-uB 

ViIn'H^la•'-Hx 

Viii-€en'-«-oi 

Vin'-ci-ax 

VioHU'-li-BX 

Vin'-de-ni»-a''-tor 

Vin'-dex  Ju^-lf^ 

VioHlie'rag 

Vin'-do-ni*"-** 

Vi-nic'i-yx 

Vi-nid'-«-tn 

Vin'-i-oB 

Vin'-m-BB 

Vipna'-itt* 

ViK-bMiB 

Vir-giB'^ 
Vir-gin'-f^ 

Vir'-f-doBB^^nn 

VMTp'-ltt-ca 

Vir'-ro 

Vir'-toB 

Vt-aer-lHOX 

Vi-aer-hii 

Vi-teM*iix 

ViT'i-a 

Vif-rfcax 

Vi-tru'-Tfa* 

Vif-u-la 

Vo-CO'-flMI 
Vo-€0'-niHM 

Vo-oob'-ti-o 

Voy'e-BB*  ' 
Vol'-«-glB''-i-oi 

Vo^la'-iKi 

Vo^Iaa'-doa 

VoC-Ui-tM^-ra 

Vol'-caB.orVoi'-f» 

Vo-kM'a-aBf  ' 

Vo-Ve^BB  7 

VoT-xceBB 

Vol'-Bd.  or  VoT^ 

Vol-xiB'-»-B« 

Vol-tinM-B 

Vo'-lB-ba 

Vo-lam'-B«  Ex'-tM 

Vo-lam'-Bt« 

Vo-lum'-BOB 

Vo-lam'-B»-ttx 

Vo-lap'-tax,  and 

Vo-Ju'-pM 
VoT-tt-se^-OB* 
Vo-lu'-xi-a''-Ba» 
Vo4u'-«Mix 
Vor-o-ittx 
Vo'-lBX 


«•».• 


►.4, 5,  «,  7,  •»  tM  Ob*.  1, 1, 8,  ate.,  vrarioat  to  Um  Key. 
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Ce)  Thio  is  an  EnglUh  formatifv. 

(d)  S«*  aUo,  or  vordt  related  t«  Ii,  la  the  Ptotaam. 

(r)  Uniia  U  cqulT»lent  to  Ungk'-at-«,  tad  Uxll  to  Cck 


XE 


ZA 


ZE 


ZI 


ZY 


jif  oy  OTofttBd  :  t  or  jr=a| :  0«a«^z:  ch»k:  ctt^  si,  ti,  ftc^the :  (")  the  principal  accenti 


Vo-ma'-nus 

Vo-no'-iM* 

Voph'-8l 

Vo-pU'-cus 

Vo-ra'-nas 

Voi'-TX-e''-nu» 

ViU'-«i-iMi"-lia 

Val-ea'-ni 

Vul-e«'-iit-iu 

Vul-ca'-nus 

Vol-ca'-Ti-u» 

VaK-«t-num 

Vul'-lu-to 

Vol-tu'-ri-iu 

Tal-tm^-aom 

VuMor'-Dus 

X. 

Xa'-ipis 

Xaii'-tl)« 

Xan'-thi 

Xan'-tht-a 

Xan'-tht-ea 

Xan'-thi-cot 

Xan-thip'-po 

Xan-lhip'-ptts 

Xan'-tho 

Xan'-tho-pu^'-loa 

Xau'-thttf 

Xan'-ti-cl6« 

Xan-tipC-pe 

Xan-tip'-paa 

Xe-uag'-o-raa 

Xe-nar-chu* 

Xen'-a-re« 

Xe'-ne-at 

Xen'-e-taa 

Xe'-ne-us 

X«r-n^  (d) 

Xv-ni'-a-dtft 

Xe'-n^ua 

Xea'-o-cle"-a 

Xen'-o-cl«« 

Xen'KHsir^Uf 

Xe^Qoc'-zo-tes 

Xe-nod'-o-moa 

Xe-nod'-t-ce 

Xa*Dod''0-cha* 

Xeo'-o-do"-rus 

Xe-nod'-o-tus 

Xe-noph'-a-n0< 

Xe-noph'-i-lu8 

Xen'-o-phoa 

X^a'-o-phoD-tK'-iu 

Xen'-o-ui-thi^-a 

Xer'-o-pha"-(fi-a 

Xe-rol'-y-bo 


Xerx'-M 

Xeu'-ZM  * 

Xu'-thiM 

Xy'-chua 

X)m'-t-a« 

Xyn'-o-leh"-t-a 

Xyi'-tui  Cd) 

z. 

Za'-o-na'Mm 

Za'-o-maa 

Za'-o-nan^'-nim 

Za'-o-vaa 

Za'rbad 

Zat/wi-da^'-an*  (c) 

Zab'HMlal''-a«  • 

ZalZ-baiS 

ZalZ-^t-thns 

Zab-de'^ua 

Zab'-di 

Zab'-dfce^.n* 

Z4V-dM 

Za-bi'-na 

Za-bir'-xta 

Za'-bud 

Zab'-u-km 

Zab'-u-lus 

Zac'-ca-i  * 

Zac'-cur 

Zac'-a-rl''-aA 

Za'-cher 

Zac-che^-ui 

Zo-cyo'-thua 

Za'-dok 

Zo-gnv'-tta 

Za'-araa 

Za'-ham 

Za'-li 

Za'-laph 

Zal'-o-Ui 

Za-leu'-cm  • 

Zal'-mon 

Zal-mo'-DaA 

Zal-mun^ooA 

Za'-ma.  or  Zag'-ma 

Zam'-bis 

Zam'-bri 

Za'-me-ia 

Zo-mal'-xia 

2^am-zum'-inimt  (e) 

Zao'-cle 

Za-n</-<iA 

Zan'-the-D«i 

Zan'-thi-cl«« 

Zaph'-nath-pa'-a-ne"- 

ah 
Za'-pboo 
/a'-ro 
Zar^-a-otf 


Za'-roA 

ZiAt'-a-i"^ 

Za'raK 

Zai^-bt-e^'nos 

Za'-re-oA 

Za'-re-ath-Het  (e) 

Za'-red 

Zar'-e-phath 

Zar'-e-tan 

Za'reth  Sba"-bar 

Zar-«-ar -MS 

ZaK-ta-DOA 

Zai'-thaa 

Za'-the< 

Zath'-o^ 

Za-thu'-i 

Zath'-tha  (0 

Zat'-tu 

Za'-tan 

Za'-za 

Zeb'-a-di"-tf* 

Ze-ba'-im 
ZeV-e-dee 
Ze-bi'-na 
Ze-bof'-im 
Ze-bu'-da 
Ze'-bid 
Zeb'-u-lon 
Zeb'-ii4on-itea  (c) 
ZtJcV-o-if'-oA 
Ze'-dad 
Zed'-e-ki'^-oA 
Ze'-ab 

Ze'la.arZ«'-lHi 
Ze'-loA 
Ze'-lek 
Ze'-kt 

Ze-kT-plM^ 
Ze-l(/-t#« 
Ze-lot'-y-pe 
Ze'-lua 
ZaY'tak 
Zem'-a-ra'Mm 
Zem'-a-rite  (c) 
Ze-^nK-ro 
Ze'-nan 
Ze'-nas 
Ze'-no 
Ze-no'-bi-a 
Zen'-<xl« 
Zen'-<H:ir-dM 
Zen'-o-do"-rtt» 
Zen'-o-do"-Ti-a 
Ze-Dod'-o-tua 
Ze-noth'-e-mis 
Ze-noph'-a-D» 
,Ze-or-im 
Zeph'-o.iii"-aA^ 


Ze'-phath 

ZepV-o-thoA 

Z«7^phi.  or  Ze'-pho 

Z«/-phna 

Z4^-phon-itM  (c) 

Ze-phyr'-i-i 

Ze-phyr'-t-um 

Zeph'-y-rua  (d) 

Zepli'-^rum 

Zt-r 

Zer'-a-hr-O* 
Zer'a-rwi 
Ze'-rau  • 
Zief-wA 
Ztft'-e-da 

Ze-red'-a-thoA 

Zer'-e-rath 

Ze'-tMh 

Ze'-r«th 

Ze'-ri 

Ze'-ror 

Ze-ru'-aA 

Ze-mb'-ba-bel 

Zer'-a-i"-aA 

Zer-vi'-oA 

Ze-ryn'-thua 

Ze'thara 

Ze'-than 

Ze'-thar 

Ze'-thM.  or  Ze'-tua 

Zeu'-jfe-ta''-na  • 

Zcag^-ma  * 

Ze'-oa 

Zeux-id'-o-omt  * 

Zeax'-t*daa  * 

Zenx-ip'-pe  • 

Zeux'-it  • 

Zeux'-o* 

ZY-a 

Zi'-b« 

Zib'-«-oD 

Zib'-i^n 

Zich'-ri 

Zid'-dim 

Zid-kl'-joA 

Zr-doD,  or  SP-don 

Zi-do'-ni-ana  (c) 

Zif 

Zi-ffi'-ra 

Zi'-ha 

Zik'-lag 

ZU'-t^  or  Ze'-lia 

Zil'-loA 

Zil'-pa/i 

Zil'.thal« 

Zim'-moA 

Ziin'-rum,or  Zira'-raii 

Zim'-ri 


Zt-my'-ri 

Zin 

Zi'-n« 

Zi-ob'-e-ria 

Zi'-on,  or  Si'-on 

Zi'-or 

Zi-pttT-Ut 

Ziph 

Zi^-phoA 

Zipn'-i-on 

Ziph'  itea  (e) 

Zi-phroa 

Zip' -per  ^ 

Zip*po'-raA 

Zith'-ri 

Zix 

Zi'-xa 

Zi'-xoA 

Zmir-a-ee<; 

Z(/-«n 

Z</^r 

ZoT-ba.  or  Zo'-boA 

Zo-be'-boA. 

Zo'-har 

Zo'-be-leth 

Zo'-t-lut 

Zo-ip'-pu8 

Zo'-na 

Zon'-o-raa 

Zt/peth 

Zt/phaA 

Zo'-phai« 

Zc/phar 

Zo'-phim 

Zopn'-O'nia 

Zo-pyr'-»H> 

Zo-pyr'-j-on 

Zop'-v-rua 

Zo^roA 

Zo'rath-itM  (o) 

Zo'-reHiA 

Zo' -rites  (c) 

Zor'-o-aa'^-ter 

Zo-rob'-a-bel 

Zoa'-t-Qua 

Zoi'-i-ne 

Zo»-te'-rt-a 

Zo-thraas'-tet  • 

Zu'-ar 

Zaph 

Zat 

Zu'K^l 

Zu'-ri-»had"-da-i« 

Za'-sims  (c) 

Zy-gan'-US 

Zy-ge'-na 

Zy'-gt-a 

Zy-gom'-o-la 

Zy-gop'-o-llf 

2^grr-t« 


>Oba.l.t,! 


(ai  Letter  ■  tn  boom  aitimtioDa 


a^  Ao*  protloiu  to  the  Ker* 

isialiMletobcMuadBdstwe  Pr.  151. 

It  k  vnul  to  vocalintlM ij  ofrlf  »iiakctb«  eorrapiedMond, 
to  make  it  zh*  iiut«4  of  ilw. 
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(c)  This  U  aa  Ea^^kh  IbniiaUva. 

\ii  Sm  alM*  or  vords  ralatod  to  lt«  In  the  Dictionary. 

In  Tha  4oabl«  tk  hara  bat  oat  Mand 
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ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN  NAMES    IN  ENGLISH  DISCOURSE. 

The  Dictionary,  beside  the  pronunciation  of  purely  English  words,  gives  that  0/  soch 
foreign  terms  as  are  partially  naturalised ; — andeni  proper  names  have  their  pfonunciarion 
indicated  in  the  previous  Key;— and  in  this  very  brief  Appbndix,  in  order  to  complete  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  work,  some  suggestions  will  be  offered  as  to  the  manner  of  pronouactn/^ 
modem  names  of  places  and  persons,  which,  from  their  foreign  or  unuBoal  spelling,  may 
difficult  to  be  brought  into  the  oral  texture  of  our  language. 


In  all  languages,  proper  names  are  subject, 
much  more  than  common  names,  to  a  corrupt 
or  idiomatic  pronunciation.  This  may  be  seen, 
with  regard  to  our  own  language,  by  a  few 
examples  given  in  a  note  ( i«7)  at  pa^  xxxiv  of 
the  Pkincipi.bs.  Such  a  pronunciation  evi- 
dentl^belongs  only  to  the  circle  in  which  the 
persom^r  places  are  well  known,  and  would 
in  moat  instances  not  be  proper  out  of  it,  nor 
be  fit  for  adoption  when  brought  among  the 
subjects  of  discourse  in  a  foreign  lan^age. 
So  with  regard  to  foreign  names  used  m  our 
language,  any  attempts  at  idiomatic  accuracy 
would  not  only  in  most  instances  be  without 
success,  but,  even  if  successful,  would  be  im- 
proper ;  for  our  object  is  to  be  understood  dy 
English  people,  and  a  pronunciation  fitted  for 
English  ears  is  therefore  indispensable ;  though, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  en- 
tirely English  as  to  remove  every  trace  of 
nationality. 

With  regard  to  proper  names  in  Anglo- 
AuBuicAN  usage, there aoes not  seem  to  beany 
peculiar  nationality  requiring  attention  in  an 
English  speaker.  The  following,  and  many 
like  them,  however  transatlantic  as  whole 
words,  are  yet  pronounced  with  English  sounds 
as  to  their  component  syllables ; — for  instance, 
'  Con-nec'-ti-cut ;  Ken-tuc'-ky ;  Mas^'-sa-chua'- 
ets ;  (ch  as  k  j)  Mis'-sis-sip''-pi ;  Ni-ag'-a-ra ; 
O  hi'-o  ;  Pis-cat'-a-way ;  Su8'-c|ue-han"-nah ; 
&c.,  in  which  we  have  only  to  give  the  natural 
powers  to  the  letters,  and  the  words  will  be 
justly  sounded.  With  regard  to  the  seat  of 
accent  there  is  much  diversitjr  of  practice 
among  the  Americans,  as  there  is  among  our- 
selves, except  in  the  district  of  each  place 
respectively;  and  an  English  speaker  cannot 
be  quite  wrong  who  places  the  accent  where  it 
seems  most  naturally  to  fall. 

Our  mode  of  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
Cki.tic  DiAUtcTs  that  we  meet  with  at  home, 
''■'ill  confirm  the  general  principle  suggested 
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for  the  pronunciation  of  all  foreign  names. 
It  is  evident  from  their  various  aspect  to  the 
eye,  that  Gabuc,  Ersb,  Wblsh,  and  Cornish 
names  have  their  peculiar  characteristica,  and 
if  we  go  to  the  places  we  shall  generally  find  a 
peculiar    characteristic    pronunciation ;    but 
this  pronunciation  is  improper  for  general  use. 
The  Celtic  aspiration  with  which  Laek  or  Lou^k 
terminates  is  properly  changed  by  us  into  k. 
There  is  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  such  names 
as  For'-res;  Mon-trose';  Kir-kal'-dy;  In^'-ver- 
loch'-y;  (chask;)  In'^-ner-ky'-then,  Clac-man'- 
nan;  Dun-sin'-nane;  though  the  different  accent 
which  Shakspeare  gives  to  this  last  word,— 
namely,  Dun'-siu-nane,  is  a  proof  that  a  fixed 
seat  of  accent  must  not  always  be  looked  for. 
Even  family  names  are  often  pronounced  dif- 
ferently in  Scotland  and  in  Kngland :  thus, 
they  say  For'-bes  in  the  former,  bat  in  England 
we  pronounce  it  in  one  syllable    The  Hel/- 
ri*des  we  pronounce  as  a  l^itin  word.  Crossing 
the  channel,  there  will  be  very  little  to  say  on 
the  pronunciation  of  Irish  names.  The  letters 
gh  after  a  vowel  are  always  silent  in  our  mode 
of  sounding;   as  in  Ai'-magh,  Fer-raan'-agh, 
and  the  family  name  Ke-ogh ;  while  in  other 
situations  the  g  only  is  sounded ;  as  in  Mon'-a- 
ghan,  Don'-na-ghue.    The  accent  often  tends 
to  the  last  syllable  in  Irish  names,  as  in  Ty- 
rone', Con-naught' ;  but  this  tendency  yields 
to  our  own  habits  when  the  words  become 
familiar ;  as  for  instance  the  last  word,  which 
in  English  use  has  shifted  its  accent  to  the 
first  syllable.     Returning  to  the  British  shore, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  of  Wbuh  names, 
that  Li  go  with  us  only  for  a  single  /,  and  that 
V,  occupying  a  situation   where  it  must  be 
sounded  as  a  vowel,  is  equivalent  to  u  or  G5. 
The  Cornish  names  are  frequently  of  some 
length,  as  Per'-a  mar^'-wo-thal ;    and,  being 
shorter,  often  have  their  accent  on  ihe  last 
syllable,  as  Pen-zancel" ;  bat  they  offer  nothing 
further  for  remark. 
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Our  nest  obserrations  may  be  applied  to 
tbcoe  lan^^uagjes  vthote  orignial  stock  it  Latin, 
— namely,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugursk,  ai^d 
ntkitcte.   But,  Ibr  almost  all  that  is  necessary 
to  \it,$sAd  on  tbeaet  the  inspector  is  referred 
to  170,  (page  xxsv^)  among  the  principles  pre- 
^3Wd  to  thcDictionary.    Universally  it  may  be 
hid,  <l9wn  as  a  rule»  tkM  the  soonds  of  the 
kingly  vowels  in  all  laogMtges  but  English, 
are  1.  a  :  2,  a,  (viz.  e  :)  3,  e,  (viz.  i  A  4,  5; 
Bid  5, 03,  (viz.  t/.)    There  are  modifications  of 
ti]e:#e««utl  particnlarly  in  French,  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  instructions  furnished  in  the  Prin- 
ciptee;    (Prin.   170  j)    but  an    adherence  to 
tlie  xittei  generallyi  will   be  sufficient  for  all 
common  purposes.     With  respect  to  the  con- 
^naofs,  their  sound  (still  speaking  generally) 
-itthQa9inie9ii  all  European  languages,  and  little 
hazard  will  be  incurred  by  adhering  in  this 
respect  to  English  custom.     Among  the  excep- 
tiOBaigtlie  fk,  which  on  the  continent  is  usually 
•onnded  as  /  simply:   tims  the  French  family 
name  BerthoHet,  is    sounded    Bare'-toMay''. 
!X.  i*  often  sounded  as  «  or  a,  as  in  Aix-la 
Chape)le,(a6e'«4a*sba-pel".)  The  French  nasal 
sound  of  n^  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  retain,  as 
in  Nantts,  (nongt,)  theSimpIon,  (sang'-plong.) 
and  jMvnctinies  to  sink^  as  in  Ly^-ons,  Or-leans' ; 
which  two   words   aod    many    others   easily 
receive  a  purely  English  pronunciation.    It 
raost  be    confessed   that  this   point  is   very 
doubtful,  as  in  the  word  Ghent,  which  some 
cali^  googt,  and  others  (less  affected  in  their 
habits)  pronounce  Gv;£nt     Similar  remarks 
apply  to  Cofm,  (the  place  in  Normandy,)  which 
some  call  Clog«  and  others  Ca'-^n.    The  last 
syllable  in  ElboBuf  has  its  diphthong  sounded 
with  a  mediam  bietween  the  English  u  in  buff 
and  the  oo  in  loof.    In  La  Sa^ne  (the  river) 
the  ao  have  the  sound  of  lona  o,  aod  so  have 
the  eons  in   Bourdeaux ;  while  in    Bruielles 
(Brussels)  the  x  is  sounded  as  t.    In  Bou^ 
ioffne  the  concluding  sounds  are  those  of  oitf 
with  a  sound  as  of  y  consonant  added.    With 
regard  to  Italian  words  they  are  for  the  most 
part  susceptible  of  an  English  pronunciation, 
— Mcd'-i-ci,  and  A-jaq'-cio,  (a-jas'-«e*o,)  for  in- 
stance,are as  properly  pronounced  with  tbeEng- 
lifih  sounds  of  the  consoaants  (not  the  voweU) 
as  in  the  Italian  way  Med'^e-che,  and  A-yatch'-o. 
In  Ben'ti-vo''gl-io  (-volt'-yi)  the  ^  is   silent, 
as  it  is  in  similar  situations  elsewhere:    in 
Mach'ia-vcd''U,the  A'keeps  the  rhard,  as  it  does 
the  g  in  Malpi'-ghi,  (-pe'-ghe:)  in  Gnicciar- 
.  dini  (jrwJtch'-ar-de"-ne)  the  u  is  sounded  as  in 
languid.     These  few  hints,  and  a  recollection 
that  for  the  mo»t  pari  Italian  words  are  ac- 
cented on  the  penultimate,  will  be  sufficient ; 
and   they   may  be    extended    without  much 
danger  of  error  to  Spanish  and   Portuguese 
nanries,   whether  prevalent  in  the  peninsula 
or  in  the  kingdoms  and  republics  of  South 
America.   Most  of  the  Spanish  names  of  places 
have  been  adapted  to  English  speech  by  an 
English  orthography ;  and  the  vowels  fall  in 
situations  in   which  they  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  proper  sounds.      The  u  in  Pam'pelu"-na, 
Es'tremadu'^-ra,  is  pronounced  C5  almost  with- 
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out  an  effort;  Al'-bu-querque,  (al'-boo-kerk,) 
Zu'-ma-la-cat^'Hre-gui,  olfef  fio  greater  diffi. 
culty  tlian   we  meet  vit^   in  «pm<^  ^i^iish 


ress ;)  Ri'-o-Ja-nei''-ro,  (re'-i-j4-nav"-rA  j)  Cui- 
a'-na,  (gwe-iV-n(3\;)  Chili  (the  ch  sounded  as 
in  Chill ;)  and  Qui'-to,  (kS'-tA.) 

The  Teutonic  languages  have,  like  out  own, 
a  Gothic  parentage,  and  to  the  present. day 
have,  with  ours,  an  equal  relationship  to  Ice- 
landic, which  is  the  living  representative 
of  the  common  parent.  U  might  be  thougjlit, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  to  find  little  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  German  names,  which  have, 
however,  a  formidable  appemraoce  to  tkft  feye 
from  the  number  of  consonants  that  frequei^tly 
seem  uncombioable.  But  many  of  thege  com- 
binations ha¥e  single sonadsy  as  tcA^  a  t^igraph 
merely  equivalent  ^o  sh  ift  Engljsb,;  w^ileiof 
others,  if  the  combination  is' difficult,  one  of 
the  sounds  may  be  droppM,  or  may  fall  into 
its  kindred  sound,  as  f  into  v,  a  into  z,  and  the 
like.  Ch  in  German  has  various  sounds,  but 
one  of  these  is  k,  and,  except  hi  combination 
with  9  just  ceCerrod  to,  it  may  always  have  this 
sound, — namely^  k,  when  German  nanes  are 
pronounced  in  English.  H  is  an  aspirate  as 
in  English  at  the  begroning  of  words;  but 
after  a  vowel  it  is  mute^  seeing  liOweFer 
to  lengthen  the  vowel,  an  office  which  we 
likewise  assign  to  it  in  a  few  cases  in  English. 
In  German  they  sound  W  as  V,  and  J-^is  Y ; 
which  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  En^ish 
pronunciation  of  names,  because  it  would  quite 
obscure  them,  makiag  thmn  to  os  one  thing 
to  the  eye,  aod  another  to  the  ear-  Omay 
always  be  sounded  hard.  As  Xq  the  yokels, 
when  they  stand  singly,  they  s^iould  liave 
the  sounds  which,  as  already  stated^  pidvail 
generally  on  the  continent.  Qf  thef^iphihongs 
a»  should  be  sounded  as  our 'English  6w  ;  «* 
as  1 ;  and  i>  as  e:  oe  must  have  a  sound  diffi. 
cult  to  be  explained  on  paper;  but  it  aay  be 
conceived  in  the  name  Goe-ihef  by  supposing 
Gor'et-tay  pronounced  in  two  syllables  without 
any  sound  of  the  r,  which  is  inserted  merely 
to  keep  the  u  in  the  sound  we  are  accustomed 
to  give  it  when  short  before  a  consonant  j  thus 
managed,  the  sound  in  the  flret  syllable  will 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Frencliwood/^v. 
The  seat  of  the  accent  varies  in  German  words 
as  in  English,  but  it  goes  with  less  caprice  to 
the  radical  syllable,  which  a  sort  of  instinct 
will  mostly  point  out  to  an  Englishman. 
After  these  remarks,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
bring  into  English  speech  such  names  as 
fVietand,  (we'-land;)  Motheim,  (mds'-hlmt;) 
GeMner,  (Gwis'-ner;)  Schwarlzmburff,  (shwir^- 
zSn  burg ;)  Lieh/entlein,  (lick'-t«n-8tIoe;)  Son- 
derhausen,  (son'^-der-how'-su ;)  Siahi,  (stil;) 
Hohenlohcy  (ho^-h^n-lA'-hl ;)  &c. 

Dutch  names  come  under  the  general  scope 
of  the  foregoing  remarks,  though  with  some 
little  differences,  as  may  be  observed  in  Ue 
Ruytfr,  (d^ro5'-ter  ;)    Zuy-der-zee,  (zoo'-der- 
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„r;)  Httw>H'»tuM$,  (h«l'.¥W^lfl5t*' ;)  Dor- 
drecht,  (dor'-dHklt,  generally  contracted  to 
dort;)  &c. 

Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  continue 
to  present  the  general  characteristics  of  this 
family  of  languages  ;  as  may  be  instanced  by 
such  names  as  Jarhuvt^  (ar'-hoos;)  Suhaif 
(sQ3m  ;)  NiebttAr,  (ne'-boor  ; )  Schimme/matm, 
fshlm'-m^-min ;)  MaltU^rom^  (the  a  as  in 
lather  ;)  Ta-vas'chus,  (ch  hard  ;)  TnU-haf-ia^ 
AT/tV-^Mtl-i^-fMi,  (g  hard,  and  the  t  in  the 
penultimate  liquid  or  like  y ;)  &c. 

The  other  languages  of  the  North  and 
North-eastern  parts  of  Eur  >pe  are  of  the  Sla- 
vonic stock,  and  the  Russians  boast  that  theirs 
is  an  improved  dialect  Their  alphabet  con- 
tains thirty-four  letters,  comprising  in  the 
number  the  Greek  characters,  though  much 
altered  in  form.  These  letters,  so  different 
from  those  used  by  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  when  they  come  to  be  denoted  by 
signs  deemed  equivalent,  give  rise  to  consider- 
able diversities  of  spelling.  Thus  for  Banltf- 
de»,  we  have  Btuitnviteht  and  Batifowits  ;  and 
for  the  name  of  Catherine's  general,  the  devas- 
tator of  Poland,  we  have  Souvor^off,  Suwaf^rcff, 
and  Suwwr^rwif,  The  fact  is,  we  generally  get 
Russian  names  through  the  mHium  of  the 
Germans,  who  spell  them  for  their  own  pro- 
nunciation. Hence,  with  respect  to  Russian 
names,  the  hints  for  German  names  may  suf- 
fice, except  that  the  cA,  which  we  may  al- 
lowably make  hard  in  the  latter,  should  be 
heard  as  the  English  ch  in  Russian  names ;  for 
instance  in  ChicKagofff  which  sound  will  not 
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be  different  if  a  /  precede,  as  in  Teker'niftf. 
After  these  remarks,  perhaps  such  names  ss 
the  following  may  be  aounded  without  mach 
difficulty;  Vlad'-i-mir;  Voi^-on-etscb,  (the 
last  syllable  as  we  pronounce  ttek{)  Yaf-o- 
slaf ;  Dor-go-ruc''-ki,  (.  the  penultimate  syllable 
as  we  sound  rooA  ;)  MiK-or-ad'-o-witt,  or  Mir* 
or-ad^-o-vitch )  the  first  form  being  throofh 
the  German,  the  latter  more  immediatdy  froa 
the  Russ. 

Concerning  Eastbrn  names  we  need  only  ob- 
serve, that  they  are  prone  to  an  ultimate  accent; 
as  Nag-poor',  Bec'-ban-poor" ;  Tan-jorc^, 
Ban'-ga-lore^ ;  Se-hng'-a-pa-tam'',  Ms-iu'- 
li-pa-tam'^ ;  Hy'-dra-h^'*,  Au-rung'-a-bsd"; 
so  likewise  the  Persian  province  Cba-ra-iao''. 
Other  words  need  have  nothing  in  their  accent 
or  the  sounds  of  their  syllables  new  to  so 
English  mouth,  although  un-English  is 
their  whole  character;  as  Trich'-i-nop"-o-ly, 
Bar'-am-poo"-ter,Him'-a-lay"-a.  Withre»pect 
to  Chinese  names,  it  moat  be  remembered, 
that  they  who  first  put  them  into  Eoropeao 
characters  had  a  view  to  the  continental  lan- 
guages of  our  part  of  the  world;  and  tlw 
letter  i  which  so  often  occurs  was  meant  (or 
the  sound  e.  The  nante  of  the  emperor  «ho 
received  Lord  Macartney,  which  is  written 
Kien  Long  by  others,  was  spelled  Chm  Lm§  bf 
those  attached  to  the  English  embacsjf.  In 
either  case,  a  pronunciation  accurately  corre- 
sponding with  the  original  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  in  other  namei; 
such  as  Han^-his  Chi-Horngf-ii;  Tkonf 
ickm^ ;  Li-octi^'ite  f  Ka'^Amg. 
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